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insrr)Ex:  to  ^olttdvcib  x:x:x:"v^ii. 


(Illustrations  in  Italicr.) 


Abies  ajancnsis,  3i>'.' ;  brachyphj'lla,  ll"7;  En- 

gclmamii    glauca,    44i,  6()0 ;    v.itgnijira    in 

the  f/ariUns  nt   Caitttw-l/an,  Co-  Vo'^n,  ire- 

laiiil,  51*1  ;  Pattouiaiia,  444 ;  pcctiuata,  1  ji» ; 

Tsuga.  411 
AbutUou  vexilkiruiin,  274,  347 ;  voxillariura, 

hardiness  of,  287 
Abutilons,  two  goud,  222  ;  varieties  of,  597 
Acacia,  a  beautiful,  247;  cordata.  2i»0,  32«; 

dealbata,  22,  (59  ;  grandis,  371 ;  lophantha, 

under   the   greeuhouse  stage,  330;  notes, 

ISO;  ovato,  147;  pulchella,  212 
Acacias  fur  the  conservatory,  29 
Acttna  n-i  mphylLo,  177 
Acajnas,  177 

Acer  platanoides,  309;  Prince  Hendjcrj'',  471 
Aceranthus  diphyllus,  448 
Achillea  luuugolica.  049,  SiU 
Achimeiies  Rosy  Queen,  407;  tubiflora,  £03 
•  Achlys  triphylla.  440 
Aconite,  AVinter,  47,  139;  on  Grass,  24 
Actluiopteris  australis,  504 
Ada  aurantiaca,  353 
Adiaiitum  Maricsi,  54;     Neo- Caledonia,   54; 

versailleuse,  53 
Adiautums,  beautiful,  387 
Jxhmea  glomcrata.  150 
.^Echmeas,  choice,  272 
Aerides    crassi folium,  453 ;    Godefroyae,  589 ; 

mitratura,  408 ;  Sanderianum,  522 ;  Savagea- 

iium.  499,  5S3 
.Kschy  nan  thus  Lobbi,  128 
Agapanthuses  in  tubs,  492 
Agapetes  buxifolla,  119 
Agathosnia  rugosa,  347 
Agave,  a  noble,  235 
Akebia  quiuata,  247 
Allamanda  violacea,  224,  273 
Alloplectus  peltatus,  SO 
Almond,  large -fruited,  413 
Almoudsbury,  notes  from,  284,  454 
Alpine  house,  the,  at  Kew,  96 
Alpinia  mvitica,  234 
Alum-root,  se^irlet,  572 
Alyssuni  maritlmum  variegatum,  341 ;  pjTe- 

naicum,  178 
Amaryllis  aulica,  14S ;    Champion,  259 ;    Dr. 

Masters,  247 ;  formosissima,  423,  590 
Anielanchier  canadensis,  466;  oligocai-jia,  539 
America,  a  lesson  from,  314 ;  packing  plants 

for,  172  ;  the  sparrows  in,  541 
American  notes,  270,  377 
American  papers,  illustrations  in,  172 
Amomum  magnificum.  51 
Amorphnph;iHus  Titanum,  235 
Amygdahis  communis  macroearpa,  413 
Andromeda  floribunda,  284 ;  japonica,  171,  300 
Andromedas,  young  shoots  of,  569 
Anemone,  the,   137;  apennina,  341,303,394, 

437;    blanda,   225,   235,   265,  270,  283,  290, 

363;  coronaria,  302,  457;  fulgens,  121,  390; 

nemorosa  and  its  varieties,  363;    steUata 

alba,  265, 302 ;  sylvestris,  438,  484  548  ;  ver- 

nalis,  364,  456 


Anemones,  alpine,  405;  double,  selected  from 
seed,  438;  Japan  and  Salvias,  319;  yroup  of, 
in  tlie  garden  of  Capt.  W.  H.  ft".  Battlscombe. 
HUUitie,  IKor/e-,  tomersU,  319;  wood,  363, 
395 

Angelica  tree,  the,  108 

Augra^eum  citratum,  325;  fa^tuosum,  2i;6; 
frsigrans,  72;  fuscatum,  61;  /uscfdum,  61; 
hyaloidcs,  71 ;  Kotschyi,  101 ;  pelluciduni, 
121;  Sanderianum,  165;  scsquipedale,  101 

Angrajcums,  323 

Auguloa  Ruckeri,  515 

Angtiloas,  256 

Aniseed  tree,  the,  96 

Annuals  for  cutting,  177;  for  summer  bed- 
ding, 206;  in  the  flower  garden,  340 

Anoplophytums,  315 

Anopteris  glandulosa,  273 

Anscllia  africaua,  84,  129 

Anthm-ium  mortfontensc,  500;  Hcherzeri- 
aiium,  varieties  of,  400 

Aotvis  griicillinia,  247,  272 

Aphelandra,  67-> ;  aurantiaca,  149 

Aphelandras,  110 

Api'Uogeton  distachyon,  524,  548 

Apple,  Alfriston,  93;  a  good,  34;  Annie 
Elizabeth.  544  ;  Baddow  Pippin,  430  ; 
Beauty  of  Hants,  89;  Blenheim  (.)range, 
47,  106,  133,  164,  578;  Blenheim  Orange 
and  others,  229;  Blenheim  Orange  from 
Scotland,  95;  Bramley's  Seedling,  48,  71, 
107,145,430;  Claj'gate  Pearmain,  162, 182, 
231 ;  Coriander,  278 ;  culture  in  orchards, 
74;  French  Crab,  283;  John,  190;  Lord 
Grosvenor,  291.  654  ;  Lord  Orosrenor  ('t/v.. 
Jolly  Beggar),  l'i-uilin{/  btavch  fij\  291 ;  Lord 
Suffield,  14,  19,  62,  87,  106;  Mannington's 
Pearmain,  133 ;  Margil,  93 ;  Northern  Green- 
ing, 133;  Ribston  Pippin,  277 

Apple  orchards,  old,  renovating,  132;  rules 
for,  228 

Apple  tree  branch,  maggots  in,  57 

Apple  trees,  31;  large,  gi'aftiug,  292;  old, 
grafting,  54,  106 

Apples,  107;  cordon,  for  open  trellis  facing 
north,  88 ;  for  Hereford,  88  ;  for  Notting- 
hamshire, 15  ;  from  Victoria,  494 ;  inferior 
sorts  of,  converting.  240;  notes  on,  161 ; 
Tasmanian,  430,  464,  534 

Apples  and  Pears,  extension  -  trained,  on 
dwarfing  stocks,  55 ;  for  Hants,  88 ;  for 
Wicklow,  241 ;  Tasmanian,  Australian,  and 
New  Zealand,  54 

Apricots,  33 

Aquatics,  361 

Aquarium,  Royal,  flower  shows  at  the,  17 

Aqviilegia  ccerulca  for  the  greenhouse,  112; 
glandulosa,  571 ;  Munstead  White,  573 ; 
sibirica  alba,  548;  Stuarti,  523 

Aquilegias,  523.  571,  590 

Aralia  Maximowiczi,  674 ;  Siuboldi,  30,  140; 
variegated,  283,  320 

Arbor-vitaj,  Golden  Chinese,  442;  Japanese, 
196 

Arbour,  Hopcovtred,  0,  217 

Arbutuses,  three  handsome,  6C0 


Arctotises,  495 

Arenaria  balearica,  407 

Arisiema  concinna,  577;  eurvata,  577;  prje- 
cox,  248,  577 ;  riugens,  577 ;  ringens,  577 ; 
speeiosa,  145;  triphylla,  577 

Aris*ni:i.s,  ftVO 

Aristca  Ecldoni,  359 

Armeria,  white,  532 

Amebia  eehioides,  438 

Ariiophyllums,  255 

Artichoke,  Globe,  culture  of,  317 

Arum  itaUcum,  205;  Italian,  the,  137 

Arum  Lilies  at  Christmas,  24 

Arundina  bambusa^foUa,  515 

Ash,  the,  496 ;  Flowering,  the,  500 ;  Manna, 
the,  537 

Asparagus  decumbens,  29 ;  forcing,  57 ;  forc- 
ing in  permanent  beds,  250;  on  heavy 
land,  350;  plumosus  nanus  iu  the  green- 
house, 460 ;  i^lumosus  nanus  and  A.  tenuis- 
simus,  421 ;  retrofractus  arboreus,  442 ; 
seasonable  notes  on,  318 ;  tenuissimus,  377 

Aspasia  lunata,  447  / 

Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrumgrandiceps,  54; 
piunatifidum,  504 

Astern,  V/una,a  bed  of,  341;  perennial,  260 
Victoria,  W 

Asti*apa;a  W'alllchi,  140 

Atragene  alpina,  646 

Atriplex  Halimus,  239 

Aubrietia  Leichtlini.  363 

Aucubas,  berried,  386 

Auricula,  the.  24,  302,  482;  seeds,  .341 

Auriculas,  alpine,  oOS ;  border,  483 ;  fancy, 
45i> ;  outdoor,  319 

Australasia,  Chiysanthemums  in,  533 

Avens,  Mnuntain.  the,  253 

Avenues,  trees  fur,  tifi' 

Azalea  am(eua,  186;  Deutsche  Perle,  274;  in- 
diea  Ceres,  462;  Mme.  Van  dcr  Croussen, 
233 ;  mollis  aud  the  double  Ghent  varieties 
for  forcing,  345 ;  rhomblca,  490 ;  rosfeflora, 
128,  187,  l-ii 

Azaleas,  305  ;  from  cuttings,  209 ;  hardy,  559  ; 
late-flowering.  590 

Azara  Gillesi,  212;  microphylla,  212 


Baker,  Mr.  J.  G.,580 

Balsam,  tlu-  garden,  696 

Banilni.-a  pahnata,  16;  Ragamouski,  9 

Barberry.  O.ildcn,  413 

Barking  season,  the,  420  _ 

Barr  and  Sou's  nursery,  removal  of,  6. 

Batemannia  Wallisi,  501 

Battersea  Park,  431  ;  vata-fvll  in,  431 

Battle  Abbey,  flowers  from,  563 

Bauera  rubioides,  208 

Baxter,  William  H.,  retirement  of,  22 

Be«ns,  Broad,  595  ;  kidney  or  dwarf,  417 

Beaum-ntia  grandiflora,  235,  408 

Bed,  a  pretty,  during  spring,  4S4 


Bedding    plants,  permanent,   407  ;  prepar 

tion    and    hardenhig   off  of,  400 ;  yellow- 
flowered,  435 
Beds  and  baskets,  rustic,  on  the  lawn,  387 
Beech,  the,  334;  King,    tli-,  in  Knowty.   ft. I; 

385  ;  pm-ple,  weeping,  67o ;  wood  of  the,  18 
Beet,  Cheltenham  Green-top,  376  ;  Draceua- 

leaved,  152 
Beetroot,  culture  of,  440 
Begonia  Black  Douglas,  561  ;  Golden  Queen, 

.'61;   Haageaua,   128;    Juarezi,  402;    M  ne. 

Pfitzer,  501;    Miss  Eastwood    607;    I'lhi- 

cess    Beatrice,    321  ;     semperflorens,    418 

soeotrana,  49 
Begonias,   tuberous,   a  new  break  in,  423; 

for  bedding  out,  570;  winter- flowering,  191, 
-    248 
Berberis    Aquifolium,   239 ;  Aquifolium   for 

flowering    aiTangements,    193 ;   Beali,    79 ; 

concinna,  7  ;  congestiflora  hakeoidc.«,  414  ; 

Darwini,  447  ;  hybrid,  a,  370  ;  steuopliylla, 

316,  413 
Bertolouia  So  .venir  de  Gand,  561 
Bertolonias,  three  good,  576 
Bignonia  speeiosa,  289 
Billbergia,  500  ;  Sanderiana,  111 
Biota  orient;iIis  pendula,  369 
Birch,    the,    142,    450;  beauty  of    the,  350 ; 

black,  44  ;  ]nu"ple,  474 
Birchwood,  262 
Birds  in  gardens,  145 

Birds  and  insects,  465  ;  buds  and  guns,  514 
Bismarck  as  a  foi'ester,  426 
Blandfordia  nubilis  imperialis,  472 
Bletia  hyacinthina,  289 
Bloixi  Flowers  at  Kew,  21 
Boating  accident,  sad,  589 
Bog  planting,  trees  for,  334 
Books— 

"A  Naturalist's  Voyage,"  258 

"  Injurious  Insects  and  Fungi,"  445 

"  Our  Hardy  Fruits,"  338 

"  Report  on  Injurious  Insects,"  412 

"The  Grape  Vine,"  321 
Borders  and  beds,  bulbous,  530 
Boronia  heterophylla,  304  ;  megastigma,  222 ; 

serrulatii.  407 
Boronias,  422 
Bossisea  linophylla,  333 
Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  503 
Bougainvillca  glabi-a,  222 
Boulevards,  proposed,  in  London,  590 
Bouquets,  3S4 

Bouvardias,  prtipjigating,  10 
Box  as  an  edging,  227  ;  golden -leaved,  575  ; 

poisoning  by,  78 
Bramliles  iu  fruit,  212 
Broad  Hinton,   the  Lodge,   49 ;  vitv  in  the 

fjiuiht'S  ot,  49 
Broccoli,  late,  595;  Late  White  Victoria,  513  ; 

Sutton's  Bouq\ict,  495  ;  Vcitch's  Model,  472 
Brockwell  Park,  146 
Brodiiea  porrifolia,  284 
Bromeliaceous  plants,  304 
Bromeliads,  choice,  221 
Bronze-leaf,  500 
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Broom,  Arrow-jointed,  197  ;  a  beautiful  new, 

454 ;  Spanish,  dwarf,  530  ;  Teneriffe,  172 
Brownea  grandiceps,  122  ;  hybrid,  a,  355 
Brussels  Sprouts,  101 ;  early  sown,  IS'J  ;  for 

winter  and  spring,  5Ei,  125  ;  Gilbert's  King 

of  the,  595 
Bryanthus  erectus,  468 
Buckthorn,  Sea,  the,  16 
Buddlcia  globosa,  523 
Bugloss,  Tree,  at  Kew,  355 
Bulbocodium  ruthenicum,  9G  ;  vernum,  212, 

2t>5 
Bulbophylluni  macranthum,  500 
Bulbous  flowers,  early  gi'owth  of,  71 ;  failing, 

33S 
Bulbs,    exportation    of,    from    Japan,    121 ; 

forced,  248 
Bullfinches  and  fruit  buds,  14 
Burchcllia  capensis,  590 
Uurlingtonia  fi-agranSj  398 
Buxus  japouicus  aureus,  575 


Cabbage,  Skunk,  the,  213 

Cabbages,  small  v.  large,  152 

Cactus,  a  seedling,  589 

Cactuses,  two  useful,  101 

Caladiums  at  Forest  Hill,  442 

Calauthe  masuca,  523  ;  striata,  324 

Calanthes,  36  ;  at  Upper  Holloway,  447 

Calceolaria  fuchsiEefoUa,  22  ;  herbaceous,  505 
herbaceous,  a  vell-groicn,  505 

Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  536 

Calla  Elliottiana,  471 

Callas  from  Sewardstone,  47,  110 

Calliandra  Tweedei.  247 

Callipsyche  mirabilis,  234 

Callistemon  rigidus,  5 14 

Calypso  borealis,  448 

Caniarotis  purpurea,  517 

Caniassi:i  limwiii.  484 

Camliridgu  iJotanic  Garden,  503 

Camellia,  dmible  white,  the,  05  ;  house,  the, 
113;  LaVcstale,  250  ;.  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
113  ;  Mathotiana  alba,  326  ;  Mikado,  121 ; 
reticulata,  234  ;  the  big,  at  The  Dell,  2S 

Camellias,  552 ;  beautiful,  283 ;  at  Windsor,  72 ; 
flowering  of,  51,  112,  128  ;  from  Twicken- 
liam,  96,  101 ;  grafting,  148  ;  in  Notts,  146  ; 
outdoor,  113 

Campanula  hedcracea,  507  ;  persicifolia 
grandiflora,  5^9 ;  p.  alba  gi-andifloi-a,  607  ; 
rttundi/olia,  225 

Canarina  campanula,  261 

Canary  Creeper,  self -sown,  483 

Canistrum,  536 

Canuas,  Gladiolus-flowered,  in  bloom,  399 

Cantua  dependens,  146 

Capsicums,  58,  317 

Caraguatas,  420 

Cardamine  asarifolia,  483 

Cardoons,  376 

Carex  varicgata,  423 

Carnation,  a  beautiful,  217;  a  good,  405;  a 
new,  17  ;  Duke  of  Kife,  S  ;  Ellen  Burrows. 
548  ;  Mme.  C.  Warociiue,  328,  423  ;  Pride  of 
Great  Britain,  1 07  ;  season,  the  past,  207  ; 
seedling,  '68  ;  Sir  David  Baii-d,  301  ;  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malm  lisun,  209;  winter,  growing, 
377 

Carnation  and  Ficotee,  the,  24,  302 ;  Union, 
the,  190  ;    yellow  ground,  246 

Carnations,  529,  604 ;  Clove,  531 ;  diseased,  116  ; 
new  Margaret,  601 ;  notes  on,  264  ;  propagat- 
ing, 128  ;wircworm  amongst,  116; yellow,  226 
C'ain^iit,  Altrbmham,  388 ;  Early  French  Forcirg, 
3s;i ;  Early  ScarlH  Dutch  Horn,  389;  latet- 
nicdiate  Smrltl,  38S 
Carrots  and  their  culture,  388 
Cassandra  calyculata,  197 
Cassiope  tetra^ama,  216 
Castlcwcllan,  Ct).  Down,  notes  from,  573 
Catasctum  iiungcrothi,  476 
C.ittleva,   a  bUie,   62  ;  aniethystoglossa,    72  ; 
cahinimata,  L83  ;  citrina,  174,  453,  500,  523  ; 
EMunLdt).  593  ;  Gaskelliaua,  607  ;  gigas,  523  ; 
iuti^rniedia,  452  ;  intermedia  Parthenia,  56 1; 
Lawrenceana,  353,  366,  398  ;  Lawi-enceana 
concolor,   452 ;  Lawrenceana   Viueki,  401  ; 
luteola,   174 ;   malformed  ilowcrs  of,   424 ; 
Mendeli,  359,  367,  593  ;   M.   Alfred   Smee, 
561  ;    Mendeli    Empress    of    India,    522  ; 
MossiEe,  490  5S2,  594 ;  M.  Arnoldiana,  582  ; 
M.  Reineckiana,   682 ;  M.  Rothschildiana. 
582  ;  M.   Wageneri,  58i ;  original  plant  of 
the,  503  ;  Percivaliana,  35,   130 ;  Percival- 
iana  alba,  233 ;  RuUissoni,  325;  Schilieriana 
Regnelh,  515 ;   Schrnederi,  447  ;    Skinneri, 
30s ;  speciosissima,  453 ;  Trianaj,  36, 165, 175, 
L':.7.    2iil,   283,    288,    3-24,    353;     Trianse    at 
Camden  Wood,  257;  T.  Backhousiana,  266; 
T.  Ernesti,  353  ;  Ti-iana3  from  Buxton,  266  ; 
Trianaj  from  Cheshire,  289  ;  T.  fulgens,  259 ; 
T.  leucopbiiia,  62 ;  T.  maguifica,   2(itJ ;  T. 
margiuata,  259  ;  T.  Tautziana,  308  ;  Warueri, 
561 
Cattleyas  at  Chelsea,  589 ;  at  Teddington,  517 ; 
at  Upper  Holloway,  447  ;  from  Timpcrley, 
568 


Cauliffczoer,  Earl-i  London,  151  ;   Viiich's  Au- 

tuvin  Giant,  151 
Cauliflowers,  eai'ly,  513  ;  sowing,  126 
Ccanothus  dentatns,  414 

Cedar,    African,    the,    195;    Mmiy  t   Atla",   f, 
105  ;  Mount  Atlas,  5i34;thered,  and  its  varie- 
ties, 280 
Cedrus  atlantica,  195  ;  atla^nnca^  195 
Celeriac,  30  ;  Ap  file -shaped,  349;  c^rnmon,  349 
Celery,  57,  349  ;  culture,  simple,  240  ;  Cur  ed 
Solid  Wkitf,  349  ;  i^lanting,  126  ;  sotix;  340  ; 
Turnip-rootHl,  349 
Celeries  for  market  and  exhibition,  5 
Celsia  cretica,  572  ;  in  pots,  536 
Celtis  occiden talis,  172 
Centropogon  Lucyanus,  274,  326 
Cerasus  Laurocerasus,  370  ;  pumila,  490 
Cercis  siliquastrum,  490,  500,  539   560,  574 
Cereus  C.  J.  T.  Peacock,  506  ;  Mallisoni,  284 
Ceylon,  Rainy  Month  Flower  of,  523 
Charcoal,  burning,  44 
Cheilanthes  Sieberi,  53 
Cherry,  Canadian,  400 
Cherry  Plum  for  hedges,  500 
Cherries,  34,  448 ;  and  Damsons,  554  ;  Morello, 

88,  93 
Cheshire,  flowers  from,  589 
Chestnut,  double-flowered,  560 
Chevallicra  Germiuyi,  112 
Chicory,  large-leaved  or  Witloof,  389 
Chimonauthus  fragrans,  22,  78,  234 
Chionodoxa  gigantea,  290,  321,  362  ;  Liicilise, 
302,    320;    sardensis,    265,   283;    Tmolusi, 
289 
Chionodoxas,  284 

Chiswick  Gardeners'  Association,  333 
Choisya  ternata  under  glass,  576 
ChorozemaChaiidleri,  a  group  of,  121 ;  mucro- 

nata,  187 
ChoTi  de  Burghley,  4 

Chrysanthemum  Beauty  of  Castlewood,  53  ; 
exhibitions,  clashing  of,  43  ;  Golden  Gem, 
41,  72,  122  ;  good  late,  21,  47,  146  ;  Grace 
Attick,  523;  Improved  Ralph  Brocklebank, 
116;  Kioto,  52;  Lady  Selborne,  41;  La 
Joyeuse,  51 ;  Lord  Eversley,  52  ;  lore,  120  ; 
Mme.  de  Sevin,  116  ;  Maggie  Mitchell,  47  ; 
Moonlight,  52  ;  Mi-s.  A.  Waterer,  52  ;  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  360,  383  ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark, 
22  ;  notes,  392,  470.  533  ;  Ostrich  Plume, 
377  ;  pest,  a  new,  567  ;  Riilph  Brocklebank, 
52;  roseum  .superbum,  52,  116;  segetum, 
156  ;  shows  of  the  future,  48 ;  Snowdrop,  52 ; 
spoiling  the,  40  ;  the,  in  Japan,  220;  Yellow 
Ethel,  52 
Chrysanthemums,  arc  they  wanted  in  mid- 
winter? 52;  bush,  470;  Continental,  new, 
of  1800,  343  ;  cutting  down,  470,  403  ;  in 
America,  41  ;  in  April,  360  ;  in  Australasia, 
533  ;  in  Japan,  115  ;  incurved,  old,  ISO  ; 
late,  53;  midwinter,  51;  new,  145,  270, 
285,  391  ;  mildew  on,  567  ;  new  American 
of  1890,  367  ;  potting,  533 ;  single  leaf,  484, 
532  ;  specimen,  41  ;  spring,  261 ;  standard, 
41  ;  synonyms  of,  220 
Church  decoration,  flowers  for,  521 
Chysis  bractesceus,  288,  383  ;  Chelsoni,  130  ; 

Limminghi,  516 
Cineniria  aiu-ita,  357,  405  ;  Webberiann,  207 
Cinerarias,  372 ;    at   Dunccvan,   Wcybridge, 

447  ;  big,  305  ;  of  to-day,  207 
Cissiis  discolor,  2i'  ;  discolor^  27 
Cistuses,  dwarf,  580  ;  liardy,  500 
Cladnistis  aimu-ensis,  (54 

Clematis  cirrhosa,  124  ;  cuecinca,  405  ;  ever- 
green, 124  ;  hexascpala,  246  ;  Lady  Caroline 
JS\viUf  537;  lanuginosa,  037  ;  montana,  573; 
uiontana,  a  pori.^  covered  icilh,  573  ;  New 
Zealand,  the,  284  ;  the,  as  an  exhibition 
plant,  462 
Clerodendrons,  441 

CUanthus  Dampieriy  290 ;  and  varieties,  355, 
384  ;  in  New  Jersey,  86 ;  in  Wales,  289,  360 ; 
magiiificus,  69 
Climbers,  two  beautiful,  449 
Climbing  plants,  seasonable  notes  on,  306 
Clivia,  a  tine  seedling,  283  ;  miniata,  121 ;  m. 

superba,  96 
Clivias  at  Forest  Hill,  400;  at  Upper  Hollo- 
way, 462 
Clyde  disaster,  the,  17 
Cobra  Plant,  the,  147 
Cochliostemma  Jacombiana,  274 
Cocoa-nut,  double,  48 

Cuelogyne  conferta,  234 ;  crist:ita,  61, 165,  211 ; 
c.  aiba,  224 ;  cristata,  a  fine,  212  ;  cristata, 
vara,  of,  95  ;  c.  Lemoniana,  sporting,  256  ; 
Dayana,  447 ;  lactea,  84 ;  Lowi,  476  ;  pan- 
dm-ata,  424,  453  ;  tomentosa,  472 
Ccelogynes,  288 

Colchicura  erociflorum,  96  ;  luteum,  96 
Cold  house  iu  spring,  useful  plants  for  a, 

Coleonema  alba,  315 

CoUetia  crueiata,  69 

Colliusia  vema,  438 

Colours  of  flowers,  the,  439 

Coltsfoot,  variegated,  fine  specimen  of,  435 

Columbine,  the  white,  548 

Columbines,  570,  590 

Combretum  purpurcum,  striking,  421 ;  root  d 

cutting  of,  421 
Commehna  ccelestis,  438 
Coniijosts,  manurial  58 


Conifers,  rare,  for  small  gai'dens,  444 ;  silvery- 
leaved,  316 
Conservatories,  small,  plants  for,  461 
Contrast,  a  beautiful,  500 
Contrivances,  useful,  488 
Co-operative  flower  show,  national,  404 
Coreopsis  ari^tosi,  109;  auriculato,  202;  best 
annual,     the,    202 ;    carda7idn'/olio,     203 ; 
/  run>mo»di,  203  ;  Ifinceolata,  203 
Corn,  Indian  or  Sweet,  439 
Cornflower,  double,  the,  254 
Cornel,  weeping,  the,  316 
Comers  and  nooks,  169 
Correa  bicolor,  149  ;  viridis,  69 
Correas,  247  ;  a  note  on.  111 
Corydalis  hitea,  253 
Corylopsis  spicata,  124,  352 
Cotoneaster,  a  valuable,  17  ;  bacillaris,  574 ; 

horizontalis,  538 
Covei-t  plant,  a  valuable,  142 
Cowslip,  Sikkim,  568 
Cratsegus,  467  ;  cordata,  29 
Creeper,  Tiimipet,  the,  106 
Crinodendron  Hookeri,  359 
Crinuni  brachjntma,   561;  giganteum,  355, 
500;  hardy,  a,  80;  Powelli,  80;  rowelliin 
th"  op  n  bo  der,  81  ;  zeylanieum,  576 
Crocosma  aurea  imperialis,  363 
Crocus  Balansae,  101  ;  Imperati,  72  ;  mininus, 

21 ;  species  of,  225 
Crocuses    at    Clifton,  95 ;    species    of,    178 ; 

spring,  45 
Crops,  early,  raised  ground  for,  513 ;  rabbit- 
proof,  539 
Ciotolaria  Cunninghami,  558 
Crotons,  9 
Croweas,  49 

Crown  Imperials  failing  to  flower,  395 
Cryptantlms  Beuckeri,  112 
Cryptomeria  elegans,  30,  444 
Cucimiber,  good,  a,  486  ;  tree,  yellow,  574 
Cucumbers,  282  ;  big,  541  ;  early,  76;  failing, 
350;   frame,  513,  188;   in  cold  frames  and 
pits,  601 ;  shading,  411 
Cunonia  capensis,  454 

Cupressus  Goveuiana,  124;  Knightiana,  305, 
316  ;  Lawsoniana  argentea,  444  ;  Lawsoni- 
ana  in  bloom,  386  ;  L.  filifera,  280 
Currant,  double-flowered,  539 
Currants,  Black,  for  profit,  228 ;  early-flower- 
ing, the  best,  414 
Cut  flowers,  arrangement  of  43,  48 
Cyathea  Cunninghami,  505 
Cycas  revohita,  557  ;  revoluta  in  flower,  467 ; 

rerofut'A  in  fruit,  557 

Cyclamen  Atkinsi,  varieties  of,  178 ;  euro- 

pseiun,  70  ;  europ:evnn,  routing  xip,  16  ;  per- 

sicum,  28;  p.  Faust,  129;  repandum,  332 

Cyclamens,  326  ;  collecting,  396  ;  hardy,  191 

Cydonia     japonica     Moerloosei,    471,     501  ; 

Maulei,  484  ;  white,  the,  467 
Cymbidium    Devonianum,    223,    324 ;    ebur- 
Ileum,   164,  211,  517;  Lowianum,  95,   224, 
289,   367,    447,    453 ;    pendulum    atro-pur- 
pureum,  582 
Cyperus  distans,  305 
Cypress,    deciduous,     538 ;     Gowcn's,     124 ; 

'Knight's,  305 
Cypripedium    Asliburtoni*   superbvun,   366 ; 
Atys,   102  ;   Aylingi,  561  ;  bellatulum,  256, 
517,  504;  Boxalli  atratum,  174;   Burbidgei, 
130;  califoniicum,  544  ;  cardinale,  166,  325  ; 
Can-ieri,  102  ;  caudatum,  593  ;  Curtisi,  551 ; 
Druryi,  476  ;    EUiottiantim,    166,  256,  366  ; 
euryandrum,  174  ;  Harrl.sianuiii  sujicrbuni, 
05;  hirsutissimum,  130;  insi^-nu  and  dlhurs, 
61;    lo   grande,    21  ;     Latlianiianum,    IM ; 
leucoiThudvmi,  266 ;  Morgani^,  165  ;  S'uma, 
259;  Parishi,  591  ;  porphyreum,  223;    por- 
phyrochlamys,    166,   266 ;    jirsestans,    583 ; 
Roezli,  423  ;  Sallieri  and  its  variety  Hyea- 
num,  102;  Schrrederic,  325;  Scdeni,  121; 
S.  candidulum,  130;  S.  rubicundum,  102 ; 
spectabilc,  320,  353, 36f>,  438,  476 ;  spcctabile 
in  Gloucestershire,  590 ;  Stonei  acrosepa- 
lum,  224  ;  vemixium,  517 
Cypripediums,  4S4  ;  at  Bcckcnham,  175 
Cyrtanthus,  genus,  the,  344,   360;  lutescens 
and  C.  McKcni,  28  ;    lutescens  and  other 
species,    88 ;   obliquus,    359 ;    sanguineus, 
344 
Cyrtanthi,  212  ;  eidtivation  of,  406 
Cyrtoceras  multiflora,  492 
Cyrtoclulum  niaeulatum,  174 
Cyrtomium  falcatum,  173,  257 
Cyrtopodium  St.  Lcgerianum,  3r>7 
Cystopteris  montana,  550 
Cytisns   decumbens,   16 ;    filipes,   172 ;    pur- 
pureus,  559  ;  ratisbonensis,  447  ;  seoparius 
Andreanus,  443,  454,  471 


Da?dalacanthus  macrophyllu.s,  27 

Daffodil,  Castlcwcllan,  the,  283  ;  first,  the,  48  ; 

Gulden  Spin-,  301  ;  Hoop-petticoat,  the,  21  ; 

Tenby,  the,  48,  233 
Daffodil  buds  opening  in  water,  265 


Daffodils,  121,  457  ;  a  border  of,  363  ;  at  Chis- 
wick, 396  ;  at  Kew,  355  ;  finest,  the,  393  ; 
from  Long  Ditton,  72 ;  good,  302  ;  Hart- 
land's  567  ;  in  Battersea  Park,  407  ;  mar- 
ket, 384  ;  uncommon  varieties  of,  377 

Dahlia  imperialis,  grafting,  178  ;  Juarezi,  in- 
troduction of,  301 ;  the,  24 

Dahlias,  propagating,  70 

Daisies,  Michaelmas,  248 

Damsons  and  Cherries,  554 

Daphne  Blagayana,  213  ;  Fioniana,  225 ;  in- 
dica,  208;  indica  alba,  10;  indica  rubra 
279 ;  Mezereum,  95 

Daphniphyllum  glaueescens,  316 

Darlingtonia  californica,  10,  190 ;  californica, 
147 

Davallia  bullata,  257;  canariensis,  549 

Day  Lily  of  the  Desert,  the,  342 

Dean,  Richard,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  408 

Deer  forests,  management  of,  214 

Delphinium  Alfred  Kelway,  561 ;  troilifolium, 
400,  532 

Delphiniums  from  seed,  47,  71 

Dendrobium  lemulum,  175,  211  ;  Aiusworthi, 
84  ;  Ainswurthi  roseum,  130  ;  albo-sangui- 
neum,  365,  378  ;  amoenum,  453  ;  Aspasia, 
250 ;  binoculare,  522  ;   Bi-ymeriauum,  447, 

452  ;  Cambridgeanum,  280  ;  capillipes,  447, 
476  ;  citrosmum  roseum,  447  ;  crassinode, 
71,    129 ;     Devonianum,  367  ;  dixanthum, 

453  ;  Dominianum,  130,  175 ;  endocharis, 
121  ;  Falconeri,  261  ;  Farmcri,  130,  551 ; 
Findleyanum,  366,  453 ;  Harveyanum, 
551 ;  heterocarpum,  61 ;  Hilli,  83,  129 ; 
hircoglossum,  408  ;  Jamesianum,  11,  130, 
367  ;  Juno,  60 ;  Leechianum,  175 ;  litui- 
florum,  234 ;  Lima,  60  ;  luteolum  chloro- 
centrum,  175  ;  McCarthiiB,  452,  499,  523  ; 
Macfarlanei,  GO]  nobile,  101,  288,  359,  447; 
nobile,  Burford  variety,  00  ;  nobile  Cook- 
sonianum,  35,  325  ;  nobile  nobilius,  61,  211, 
325  ;  not  flowering,  424  ;  primulinum,  447 ; 
p.  giganteum,  324  ;  Sanderianum,  325 ; 
scabrilingue,  447  ;  Schroederi,  551 ;  Seide- 
lianum,  446  ;  .signatimi,  259  ;  splendidissi- 
mum  grandiflorvim,  175  ;  thyrsiflorum,  175; 
transparens,  102 ;  Wallichianum,  175  ;  Ward- 
ianum,  36,  62  ;  W.  candidum,  175 ;  W.  gi- 
ganteum, 212;  W.,  Schrceder's  var.,  307; 
xanthocentrum,  66 

Dendrobiums    at  Burford    Lodge,    452 ;    at 

Cheltenham,  516 
Dendrochilum  \mcatum,  130 
Deodars,  seedling,  386,  443 
Deutzia  candidissima  fl.-pl.,    308;   gracilis, 

422  ;  icabra  in  Mr.  Scrase-Dickins's  garutn 

at  Coolhurst,  315 
Deutzias,  315  ;  for  forcing,  309 
DianeUas,  460 
Dianthus  alpinus,  0  ;  cfesius,  0,  567  ;  gelidus, 

0  ;   glacialis,  9 ;  Grievei,  t04  ;  neglcctus,  9  ; 

neglectus,  a  few  words  about,  264 
Dicentra  canadensis,  364 
Dielytra  spectabllis,  47,  442,  448,  482 
Dielytras,  303 
SiervUla  grandiflora,  cut  floucrs  of,  in  a  vasf, 

64 
Dietes  bicolor,  557 
Sipladtnia  Brearlcyina,  185 
Dipladenias,  185,  20S 
Disa  graminifolia,  424 ;  gi'anditlura,  culture 

of,    397,  591;    t/randidora,  fimotr  of,    516; 

racemosa,  405,  516  ;  tripctala,  594  ;  tripcta- 

loides,  453,  500,  607 
Dniidia  Epipactis,  362,  456 
Durnnicum  Chisi  on  the  Grass,  508;  planta- 

gineum  excelsum,  407 
Doronicums,  481  ;  as  pot  plants,  321 
Doryopteris  ludens,  549 
Dover,  trees  at,  502 
Draba  lasiocarpa,  191  ;  Mawi,  284 
Dracaena  argcuteo-striata,  128  ;  Douectti,  247 
Di*ac!enas,  149 ;  cultivation  of,  84  ;  for  deco- 
rations, 50  ;  gi'cenhouse,  113 
Drains,  roots  choking,  118 
Drawing,  true  and  false,  42,  116,  171 
Drosera  dichotoma,  348 
Dryandras,  398    : 
Dryas  octopetala,  253 
Drymoglossum  piloselloides,  585 
Duhlin,  flowers  from,  580 
Dulwich  Park,  opening  of,  589 
Duneevan,  Rhododendrons  at,  538 
Duvrobin  Castle,  Sncwdro_s  in  ilf  G-uisa 

529 


Ebony,  St.  Helena,  348 
Echevcria  retusa,  50,  3U5 
Echium  caUithyrsum  at  Kew,  355 
Edelweiss  at  Wisley.  567  ;  the,  5li0 
Edging  plants,  hardy,  531 
Edgings,  ISO 
Edraianthus,  72 
Edwardsia  prandiflura,  523 
E>;li:itH.  'IIk-'  Dell,  476 
El;i'i'i."apu^  '.-vaneus,  128 
Elm,  till.',  262,  5S6 
Elms,  474 
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Embothrixim  cocciiicimi,  40S 

Eukianthns  canipaimhitus,  473 

Epacris    alba    odorata,   isr ;    hyaciwtliiflora 

fulgens,  147;  miniata  splondcus,  373 
Epacrises,  48 

Ephedra  altissima,  3S4  ;  diatachya,  330 
Epidcndnnn    alatum,    447 ;    aiiriciUigcnim, 

39(  ;    Incurnntuiii.     44(> ;      erectum,     447 ; 

Frederiui     (Juilielmi,    363;    macrochilum 

album,  131  ;  ncmoralc  majus,  515  ;  O'Bricni- 

auiim,  334  ;  sceptruui,  £'J3  ;  Stamfordianum, 

550;  Wallisi,  1S5 
Epiphronitis  Vcitchi.  607 
Epijr.e;i  repcus,  3in,  302 
Epiphyllum,  the,  132  ;  as  a  rafter  plant,  270 
Eppiii^''  Forest,  35i3 
Enuitlicmiim  albiHorum,  138  ;  nervosum,  95  ; 

piilchelhim,  187  ;  tvibcrculatum,  433 
Er.iuthis  hycmalis,  130 
Eremurus  hiuialaicvis,  534,  544 
EriGi  codunudes,  105,  330  ;  colorans,  28  ;  ven- 

tricosa  Buthwelliaua.  57<i 
Ericas  at  Cuvcnt  Garden.  537 
Erigcron  clirysupsidis,  43S 
Eriobotrya  jaixmica,  31 
Eriostemon  cuspidatvim,  213,  9G 
Eritrichium  iiaiium,  484 
Erodiuni  alpinum,  (i 
Eryuirium  (.Hiverianum,  97 
Erythr.-ea  diffusa,  i)'J 
Erythrouium  gigautcum,  43S  ;   Heudcrsoui 

333 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  90 
Eucholiri.in  "(.itralliuum,  347  ;  Sauudersi,  347 
Euonyjiuis  .Silvtr  Queen,  444 
Euonyiiiuses  against  walls,  108,  100 
Euii.itoriums,  two  IjeautifiU,  200 
Eui'ht.trbia  pilosa,  484 
Eurya  latifolia  varicgata,  353 
Eurybia  Guuuiana,  405 
Evergreens,  transplanting,  100,  352 
Everlxstings,  Cape.  575 

Exochorda  grandiflora,  380,   440  ;  from  soft 
cuttings,  317 


F. 


F;igu.s  antarctica,  440  ;  sylvatica,  334 

Fencing,  380 

Fennel  Flowers,  the,  130 

Fern,  Squirrel "s-foot,  the,  357  ;  houses,  550 ; 
walk,  a,  535;  walh  at  Ashley  Heath,  Boicd-jn, 
Cheskir-',  525 

Fernery,  hardy,  an-anging  the,  100 

Fenis.  British,  as  town  plants,  108;  Filmy 
at  M;iIiiKiins,  2b7  ;Fdniy,  New  Zealand,  173; 
for  cutting,  540 ;  good,  a  few,  455;  hardy, 
at  Kew,  523 ;  hardy,  in  a  London  ffarden, 
109 ;  Hare*3-foot,  549 ;  large  specimen, 
550;  potting,  382;  seedling,  550;  Swoi-d, 
305 ;  Tree,  173 

Ferulas,  330 

Festuca  glauca,  532 

Ficus  elastica  albo-variegata,  149 ;  repene, 
233 

Fig  cultivation  in  Sussex,  427 

Figs  under  glass  casting  their  fruit,  243 ; 
wall,  290 

Filbert  bushes,  107  ;  large,  72 

Fine-leaved  plants  in  the  Howcr  garden,  435 

Fir,  Austrian,  the,  380  ;  Austrian,  qualities 
of,  330  ;  cones,  gathering,  310  ;  Plum,  370  ; 
Scotch,  GS  ;  Scotch,  for  floors,  420  ;  Silver, 
the,  150,  2ii3 ;  Silver,  ''  Adam "  in  the 
grounds  at  lioseneath,  150  ;  Spruce,  varieties 
of  the,  310 

Firs,  Silver,  the,  591 

Flag,  great  purple,  544 

Flamingo  Flower,  varieties  of,  400 

Florists'  flowers,  hardy,  34,  40  ;  notes  on, 
137 

Flower,  fashionable,  the,  547 ;  festivals, 
Japanese,  178  ;  neglected,  a,  528  ;  singular, 
a,  334 

Flower  garden,  the,  572 

Flower  garden  notes,  23,  200,  254,  302 ; 
specialities,  300 

Floirer  holder,  Bamboo,  304 

Flowers,  cut,  and  plants,  an-angonients  of, 
110;  cut,  in  the  house,  301  ;  fog  and  in- 
door, 111  ;  from  the  north,  405,  523  ;  her- 
baceous, for  siunnier  cutting,  130  ;  in  the 
Grass  at  Kew,  203 

Fog  and  indoor  flowers,  111 ;  and  plants, 
409 

Forest  ground,  replanting,  400  ;  trees,  plant- 
ing. OiO 

Forestry,  404,  474  ;  a  school  of,  OS,  474 

Forests,  deer,  management  of,  118;  Indian, 
580  ;  Natal  5S6 

Forsythia  intermedia,  309 

Forsvthias,  307,  59S 

Fota",  notes  from,  00,  521 

Foxgloves,  t03 

Fraiiciscea  ealycina  major,  05 

Francisceas,  390 

Fraxinus  Mariesi,  534 ;  Onius,  500,  537 

Freesia  culture,  SO 

Freesias,  48,  113 


French  gardeners  in  England,  140 

Fritillaria  armena,  321  ;  aurea,  300 

Frost  in  June,  533  ;  spring,  a  late,  555 

Fruit  and  the  birds,  514 

Fruit  buds,  thinning  of,  183  ;  and  bullfinches, 

Fruit  crops,  the,  100, 403, 500 ;  and  the  weather, 
243 ;  birds  .and  the,  400,  554 ;  in  America, 
544  ;  in  Sussex,  554 

Fruit  culture,  43  ;  hardy,  the  profits  of,  229 

Fiuit  farming  at  Wisbech,  534 ;  in  Britain, 
4,  10,  105,  132,  102 

Fruit  forcing,  33 

Fruit  garden,  hardy ,^130,  270,  469,  579;  mulch- 
ing in  the,  358  ;  pests  in,  312  ;  work  in,  511 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  British,  213, 
430,  403 

Fruit  houses,  82,  153,  180,  203 ;  notes  on,  37  ; 
plants  in,  308  ;  work  in  14,  89,  218 

Fruit  notes,  242 

Fruit  prospects  for  1890,  240,  293,  381,  420, 
478;  in  Suffolk,  289 

Fruit  show,  proposed,  in  London,  £81 

Fruit  tree  cleaner,  paraffin  oil  as  a,  67 

Fruit  trees,  an  acre  of,  lOS ;  caterpillai's  on, 
404,  470  ;  for  cool  sites,  32  ;  espalier,  15, 
89,  103;  fan-trained,  404;  flower-buds  on, 
thinning,  197  ;for  unsuitable  soils,  74 ;  graft- 
ing in  the  home  nursery,  277 ;  hardy,  578  ; 
over-zealous  pruning,  55  ;  pot,  housing  and 
arranging,  31 ;  propagating,  383  ;  protecting 
the  blossoms  of,  375  ;  shortening  spurs  on, 
34;  thinning  flower-buds  of,  131,  103; 
under  glass,  planting  out,  243,  294 

Fruits,  bush-ijruning,  244  ;  choice,  preserv- 
ing, 240  ;  early  thinning  of,  229  ;  forced, 
252  ;  hardy,  50,  104,  204,  219,  374,  434  ;  hot- 
house, mulching,  311  ;  keeping  varieties 
together,  103  ;  mulching,  590 ;  notes  on,  38  ; 
outdoor  cultivation  of,  293 ;  stone,  thinning, 
463  ;  vmder  glass,  59,  104,  136,  269,  329,  339, 
374,  390,  415,  433.  400,  488,  510,  520,  552,  605 

Fuchsia  Roderic  Dhu,  345 

Fuchsias,  two  fine,  447 

Fumitory,  yellow,  the,  253 

FurzCj  Spanish,  the,  491 


Galanthus  Elwesi,  (t,  47  ;  nivalis  festivus,  283  ; 

umbricus,  47,  72 
Galax  aphylla,  384 
Gardeners'    Benevolent    In-ititution,  Royal, 

585 
Garden  by  the  sea,  a,  337  ;  overcrowding  in 

the,  no";  refuse,  91 
Gardens,   Grass  walks  in,   303 ;  interesting, 

137  ;  small,  427  ;  tub,  301 
Gardenia  Stanleyana,  372 
Gardeners,  French,  in  England,  140 
Gardening,  landscape,  in  England,  dawn  of, 

312 ;    on  a  dry  soil,    304 ;    periodicals  in 

bothies,   2f>0,   300 ;  town,  119 ;    wild,  305  ; 

women  and,  237 
Gan-ya  elUptica,  30,  124,  171,  239  ;  on  a  porch 

at  Swanmore  Park,  501 
Gaultheria  procumbens,  30 
Genista  Andreana,  3S0  ;   hispauica,  401  ;  h. 

pumila,  539  ;  sagittalis,  107 
Gentian,  climbing,  the,  S(> 
Gentiana  acaulis,  301,  456 
Geranium  atlantieum,  458  ;  ibericum    544  ; 

pratense  album,  438 
Gerbera  Jamesoui,  200  ;  hardiness  of,  405 
Gesnera  cinnabarina,  85 
Gilbert's  specialities,  307 
Gladiolus,  the,   46,   137,    400;    gandavensis, 

lifting  and  storing,  342  ;  gandavensis,  pre- 
mature growth  of,  71  ;  segctum,  508  ;  Snow 

White,  218  ;  tristis,  248 
Gladioli,   storing,    155,    303 ;    treatment    of 

spawn,  220 
Glaucium  luteum,  572 
Gleichenia  alpina,  585 
Glory  of  the  Snow,  303 
Glory  Pea  of  Australia,  209 
Gloxinia,  a   welt-grown,    ercct-jlowcrcd,  271 ; 

Agnes  Cook,  501 
Gloxinias,  271 ;  at  Chelsea,  598 
Godwinia  gigas,  274 
Gongora  truncata,  84 
Goodia  latifolia.  408 
Goodyera  discolor,  72 
Gooseberry,  the,  382 
Gooseberries,  a  new  enemy  to,  429,  479,  515  ; 

buds  of,  uninjured,  358 ;  failure   of  the, 

519 
Grafting,  164,  410  ;  an  analysis  of,  297  ;  evils 

of,  350  ;  Mr.  Watson  on,  357 
Grammatophyllum  Ellisi,  11 
Grape  Hyacinths,  407 

Grape  Grus  Colman,  132  ;  Gros  Colman,  shad- 
ing, 200,  244;  Gros  Guillaumc,  182  ;  Muscat 

of  Alexandria  unhealthy,  603 
Grapes,   Gros  Colman,    not    colouring,    62 ; 

looping  up  the  shoulders  of,  275;  Muscat, 

sand  for,  554  ;  new  hybrid,  87  ;  thinning, 
327;  thinning  by  express  in  Jersey,  411, 


Grass,  l.awn,  as  a  manure,  5 

Grasses,  diied,  bow/rtet  oj,  205;  ornamental, 

245  ;  from  seed,  337 
Grave,  plants  for  a,  510,  532,  546 
Green  Bhd  Flower,  558 
Green  Gage,  the,  409 
Greenhouse,    heating   a,    43;    small,    a,    in 

February,  223;  small,  a,  in  April,  459 
Greenhouses  of  to-day.  507 
Greenwich  Park,  Thorns  in,  499 
Grevillea  alpina,  505 
Grevilleas,  33 S 

Groups  for  effect  at  Manchester  show,  541 
Gymnogramma  Mayi,  584  ;  triangularis,  585 
Gymnogrammas,  54,  SO,  525 


Haarlem,  notes  from,  405  ;  show  of  flowering 

bulbs  at,  201 
Habranthus  fulgens,  534 
Habrothamnus  Newelli,  147 
Hsemanthus    maguificus,     95  ;    multiflorus, 

283 
Haemanthuses  at  Kew,  21 
HairbeV,  Bnglish,  the,  235  ;  silvery,  the,  72 
Hall  and  Frascr  Fund,  585 
Hall  for  horticulture,  383 
Hamamelis,  140  ;  arborea,  70,  213  ;  japonica, 
124  ;  nomenclature  of,  306 

Hamiltonia  spectabilis,  16 

Hampstead  Fields  and  the  County  Council, 
43 

Hampstead  Heath,  16,  523 

Hampstead,  vandalism  at,  120 

Hanbury  Institute,  the,  383 

Hardenbergia  Comptoniana,  334 

Hardy  flowers  at  Broxboume,  235  ;  at  exhi- 
bitions, 405 ;  at  Reading,  333  ;  at  the 
Temple  show,  548  ;  at  the  York  nurseries, 
190  ;  from  Newry,  449  ;  in  a  Surrey  garden, 
430 ;  in  the  greenhouse,  186  ;  masses  of, 
448  ;  shelter  for,  394 

Hardy  plants,  dividing,  301  ;  in  France,  190  ; 
in  the  Grass,  457  ;  market,  416  ;  notes  on, 
178,  225,  305,  320,  303,  438,  450,  483,  507, 
548  ;  variegation  in,  508 

Hard-wooded  plants,  potting,  273 

Hartwegia  purpurea,  504 

Hawthorn,  common,  a  >rpray  of,  467 

Hazel,  Wych.  70,  146 ;  a  good,  280 

Heath,  a  good,  576;  bell-flowered,  105,  330; 
St.  Dabeoc's,  560 

Heckfield,  145 

Hedera  dentata,  7,  04  ;  orcr  a  gateway  at  The 
Ivies,  Winchmore  Hid,  7 

Hedges,  68 ;  CheiTy  Plum  for,  450 ;  manage- 
ment of,  IS  ;  worn-out,  renewing,  386 

Hedgerows,  79 

Hellebores,  177,  354,  265;  coloured,  in  frosty 
weather,  320  ;  seedling,  325,  320 

Helleboiiis  caucasicus,  99 ;  colchicus  cocei- 
neus,  166 ;  niger  ruber,  95  ;  viridis,  225, 
254,  205 

Hemerocallis  fulva,  320 

Hepatica  triloba,  363 

Hepaticas,  178,  203  ;  in  masses,  205 

Herbaceous  plants,  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  on, 
COS 

Herbs,  545 

Hereford,  weather  in,  201 

Heron's-bill,  alpine,  6 

Hesperocallis  undulata,  342 

Heuchera  sanguinea,  201,  408,  449,  572 

Hibberd,  Mr.,  loses  his  temper,  94 

Hibbertia  dentata,  131 

Hippeastrum,  the,  347  ;  doubling,  300  ;  Grand 
Monarch,  353 

Hippeastnmis  at  Chelsea,  337  ;  Mr.  H.  Veitch 
on,  200 

Hippophae  rhanmoides,  10 

Hoeing,  480 

HoUy  berries,  scarcity  of,  15,  05, 141  ;  hedges, 
490 

HolUes,  liquid  manure  for,  05  ;  and  Thorns, 
old,  renovating,  100  ;  transplanting,  203 

Hollyhock,  the,  24,  204;  diseases,  57,  S)0, 
395 

Hollyhocks,  138  ;  and  Lilies..  305  ;  in  the  gar- 
den, 138 

Hfinesty,  variegated,  473 

Honeysuckle,  arch  covered  vAih,  489;  a  good 
winter- flowering,  47 

Honeysuckles,  480;  bush,  04;  sweet-scented, 
108;  winter-flowering,  300 

Hop,  the,  in  gardens,  217 

Horse-tail,  shrubln',  the,  239 

Horticultural  Club,  the,  383,  300 

Horticultural  societies,  local,  affiliation  of, 
354 

Horticultiu-e,  hall  for,  354,  355,  403;  and 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  71 

Hothouses,  walls  in,  371 

Hottonia  palustris,  545 

House,  gay,  a,  187 

Hoya  imperialis,  405;  Paxtoni,  495 

Hoyas,  two  distinct,  405 

Humea  elegans,  533 

Huntsman's-horn  common,  the,  320 


Hyacinth,  Nantes,  forcing,  186;  Roman,  the, 
17 

Hyacinths  in  Grass,  364 ;  wood,  531 

Hyacinthus  azureus,  05,  122;  Icucophieus, 
201 

Hydrangea  paniculata,  455;  pink;  a  well- 
groicn,  373 

Hydrangeas  and  their  culture,  372  ;  for  mar- 
ket, 492 

Hyeres,  notes  from,  331 

Hypericum  kalmianum,  270 

Hypoderris  Browni,  53,  584 

Hypolepis,  549;  liergiana,  22 


Iberis  stylosa,  302 

Ice,  storing  in  sawdust,  65 

Illicium-floridanum,  90 

Illustrations  in  American  papers,  172 

Impatiens  Hawkeri,  148;  Jerdoniaj,  185 

Imperials,  Crown,  failing  to  flower,  355 

Indian  forests,  580 

Indigofera  floribunda  alba,  524 

Insect  pest,  an,  16 

Insect  pests,  increase  of,  55 

Inula  glandulosa,  568 

Ipomcea  Horsfallia;,  81 ;  propagation  of,  492 

Ireland,  flowers  from,  524  ^ 

Iris,  the,  156;  Bakeriana,  270;  Bludowi,  45*  ; 
Bommlilleri,  22,  48;  chinensis,  71,  122, 
180,  187;  cristata,  447,  454,  484;  florentma, 
544  ;  Gatesi,  540 ;  iberica,  448  ;  missoun- 
ensis,  484 ;  netted,  the,  and  its  varieties, 
72 ;  new,  a,  191 ;  ochroleuca,  £90  ;  orchi- 
oides  splendens,  305  ;  pallida,  544  ;  persica 
purpvu-ea,  200 ;  pnecox,  458  ;  pseudacorus, 
572  ;  reticulata,  47,  265  ;  reticulata  in  pots, 
145 ;  sibirica  haematophylla,  302 ;  sindjar- 
ensis,  283,  290,  308 ;  stylosa  speciosa,  302 ; 
Tingitana,  448  , 

Irises,  528;  Asiatic,  462;  dwarf,  447;  Eng- 
lish, from  seed,  t90  ;  of  fine  colour,  505 

Irrigation  colonies,  Australian,  the,  387 

Isoloma  hu-suta,  272 ;  lanuginosa,  550 

Ivy  banks  and  borders,  117;  Poison,  the,  (9  ; 
scarlet-berried,  29 ;  wi-eaths  of,  43 

Ixias,  401 


J. 


Janibosa  austnxlis,  304 

Janksea  Heldreichii,  500 

Japanese  fruit,  a  "  new,"  217  _ 

Jasminum  gracillimum,  48  ;  pubcscens,  8b 

Joss  Flower,  258,  201 

Judas  tree,  the,  490,  500,  530,  500,  574 

June,  frost  in,  523 

Juneberrv,  the,  400 

Juniperus  canaddisis  aurea,  473;   chmensis 

mas,  444 
Justicia  magnifica,  495 


K. 


Kjempferia  rotunda,  300 

Kalanchoe  eamea,  129,  248;  a  failure,  3,7 

Kalmia  angiistifolia,  539 

Kalmias,  501 

Kent,  wild  flowers  in,  481 

Kentias  at  Sydney,  X.S.W.,  5£9 

Kew,  alpine  house  at,  the,  32 ;  flowers  in  the 
Grass  at,  203 ;  greenhouse  at,  146 

Kidney  Beans,  307 

Kitchen  garden,  flowers  in  the,  100;  notes 
on,  30,  60;  work  in,  82,  103,  13.5,  153,  179, 
204  219,  253,  269,  297,  320,  340,  375,  389, 
415^  432,  408,  487,  511,  527,  551,  581,  (00    _ 

Knole  P:u-k  and  its  trees,  385  ;  King  Beech  «n, 

385  .  *  ■     1 

Korolkovria,  201  ;  Sewerzowi  var.  tricolor, 
212 


Label  question,  great,  the,  302,  305 
Labels,  plant,  457 
Laburnum,  purple-flowered,  559 
Laburnums,  good  and  bad,  530 
Laehenalia  Nelsoni,  371 

Laehenalias  at  Canford  Manor,  304 ;  seedlmg. 
213 
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Ltelia  iicumiiiata,  102;  anceps  at  The  Dell, 
Egham,  05;  auceps  alba,  11,  130;  a.  Hilli, 
1G5;  a.  f^chnHduriana,  fiii;  a.  Stella,  01,  72; 
a.  Williaiiisi,  IT'j;  Ai'iioldiana,  218;  Booth- 
iana,  47.J ;  elcgans,  500 ;  e.  blenheimensis, 
84 ;  flammea,  470 ;  furfiiracea,  21 ;  harpo- 
phylla,  175,  iHS;  Lindleyaiia,  165;  mono- 
phylla,  84;  peduncular  is,  102;  p.  alba,  84; 
pvirpurata,  44ti,  453,  590;  p.  RusBelliana, 
446,  522 ;  p.  Schroederi,  44li ;  p.  Williamsi, 
440  ;  superbiens  not  flowering,  288 ;  Wol- 
stenholmiag,  522 

Laelias,  white,  212 

Lfeliopsis  domingensis,  170 

L^lio-f.'attkya  Canliamffl,  607  ;  eximia,  607  ; 
Ilipliolyta,  307 

Land  revenues  of  the  Crown,  420 

Landscape  gardener,  wanted  a,  227 

Lapageria  propagation,  149 

Larch,  Americanj  610;  native  and  foreign, 
230,  280 

Larix  americana,  544  ;  610 

Lasiandra  macrantha,  148 

Lasianthus  princeps,  240 

Lastrea  obliquata  var.  Gerniinyi,  54 

Lathyrus  tubcrosus,  450 

Laurel,  common,  the,  370,  444;  in  gardens,  490 

Laurels  in  gardens,  538 

Lanrustinus  imder  glass,  27 

Law^ 
Damage  to  plants,  285 

Lawn,  Moss  on,  248 

Lawn  tennis-courts,  making,  17 

Leichtliu's,  Max,  garden,  540 

Leptospermnni  scoparinm,  414 

Leptotes  bicolnr.  2SS 

Lescheu;tultia  bilnba  major,  557,  575 

Lettuce,  Cahhayti,  NcapotUun,  5S1 ;  Cabbage, 
Perfect  Gem,  59;  Tom  Thumb  or  Stone 
Tennis-half .  581 

Lettuces,  forcing,  39,  75 

Leucostegia  immersa,  387 

Libertia  formosa,  499 ;  as  a  bog  plant,  532 

Lightning,  effects  of,  474 

Ligustrum  amurensc,  8 ;  Ibota,  8  ;  italicum,  8  ; 
japonicum,  S  ;  IncidMm,  8  ;  ovalifolium,  8  ; 
sinense  nanum,  8  ;  Stauntoni,  8 

Lilac,  cut-leaved,  495 ;  Indian,  530 ;  Mmc. 
Ki-eutcr,  472  ;  Persian,  the,  539 

Lilacs,  grafting,  31  li  ;  and  other  slu-ubs,  370  ; 
and  Thorns,  316 

Lilium  avuutum,  70 ;  auratum  blooming  in 
winter,  355;  candidum,  45,  205,  254.  569; 
HaiTisi,  348,  421 ;  Harrisi,  dried  bulbs  of, 
401 ;  ocliroleucum,  308  ;  Thomsonianum, 
438  ;  urabellatum,  571,  572 

Lily,  Bermuda,  the,  421  ;  JacobEeau,  423, 
690  ;  Madonna,  the,  254,  589;  noteworthy, 
a,  524  ;  Wood,  American,  the,  407 

Lily  of  the  Vallev,  290,  308  ;  home-grown,  22(J 

Lily  of  the  Valley  tree,  171,  284,  300,  355  ;  and 
the  frost,  370 

Lilies,  5,  45  ;  Arum,  149,  222,  248,  305  ;  Arum, 
in  ponds,  70,  138  ;  Arum,  in  the  open  air  all 
the  year,  40,  70,  137  ;  and  Hollyhocks,  205 ; 
and  Rhododendrons,  475  ;  Fairy,  421 ;  from 
Tottenham,  589  ;  reliable,  40 

Lime,  Silver,  the,  214 

Lindsft'a  renifurmis,  5^5 

Linnm  luunogynurn,  41'*.' ;  yellow,  28 

Lithospermum  (Jastuni,  524 

LittonJa  miidesta.  112 

Llavea  cordifulia.  119 

Lobelia  fulgens,  548  ;  Heine  Blanche,  501 

Lobster-claws,  'Ji^S 

Locust  tree,  timber  of  the,  450 

Luniaria  viilc;iniea,  505 

Ltiiiiarinpsis  lietenmiorpha,  119 

Lnnieera  Standislii,  47 

J>iijiliMs.>ri:i  iiruinata,  119 

Lo.jiiat,  the,  21 

Lotus  pclicrrhynchus,  524 

Lov^~in-a-mist   130 

Loxoma  Cunninghanii,  504,  585 

Lunaria  biennis  variegata,  472 

Lupine,  Tree,  508  ;  the  yellow,  590 

Lupinus  arlxireus,  508 

Lycaste  Barringtoniai,  250  ;  fvdvescens,  324  ; 
Harrisouise,  307  ;  plana  Meas\u*esiana,  175  ; 
Skinneri,  397  ;  Skinneri,  43,  397  ;  S.  alba, 
11,  105,  175;  S.  Regina,  100;  S.  (Young's 
var.),  259  ;  S.,  varieties  of,  8i  ;  S.  xantho- 
glossa,  17.5 ;  tricolor,  508 

Lyi-e  Flower,  the,  442,  448,  482 
Lyre  Flowers,  47,  303 


IC. 


Mackaya  bella,  .530 

Macnab  Memorial  Fund,  122 

Magnolia  conspicua,  300,  335,  355  ;  cordata, 
574  ;  fuscata,  447  ;  pumila,  370  ;  stellata, 
355 

Magnolias,  a  succession  of,  380 

Mahouia,  Japanese,  2S0 

Manure,  soot  as,  322 

Maple,  Japanese,  crimson-leaved,  447  ;  Nor- 
way, the,  309,  413 

Maranta  Warscewiczl,  37r;  zebrina  and  other 
Jine-leaved  plants,  S5J 


Marantiis  or  Calatheas,  85 

Marguerite  foliage,  410 

Market  garden  notes,  15,  140,  154,  307,  331, 
499 

Marrow,   Vegetable,  long  hxuh,  594 

Marrows,  Vegetable,  594 

Masdevallia  Fraseri,  257  ;  Harryana  Seegai-i, 
583  ;  new  variety,  607  ;  Hchrcedcriana,  102, 
200  ;  triangvdaris,  175  ;  Veitchi,  398 

Masdevallias  at  Forest  Hill,  35 

Moi&anfjea  kieroglyphica,  244 

Massangeas,  244 

Masterwort,  dwarf,  302 

Mathiola  valesiaca,  499 

Maxillaria  Harrisonijie,  324 

Mayflower,  201,  302 

May,  tlie  month  of,  475 

!Meaduw  Saffron,  spring,  205 

Meeonopsis  nepalensis,  544 

Medals,  Veitch  Memorial,  presentation  of, 
383 

Medinilla  Curtisi,  240  ;  magnifica,  448 

Megasea  ciliataalba,  302  ;  Stracheyi,  246,  205, 
302 

Helia  Azedarach,  530 

Melon  Golden  Perfection,  103  ;  La  Favorita, 
554  ;  leaves  unhealthy,  609 

Melons,  89  ;  in  bad  condition,  479  ;  in  frames, 
200,  553  ;  in  cold  frames  and  pits,  tOl  ; 
shading,  411 

Mcspilus,  Arbutus -leaved,  the,  502 

Mezereon,  the,  at  Kew,  14() ;  varieties  of  the, 
285  ;  white-flowered,  the,  197 

Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  283 

Middlesex  plants,  342 

Mignonette,  112,  570 ;  Caraway's  Double 
White  Improved,  401 

Milla  Leichtlini,  122 

Miltunia  cmicata,  211;  vexillaria,  223,  452, 
495.  590  ;  Warsccwiczi,  3S4 

Mimulus  moschatus  compactus,  45 ;  in.  ruber, 
148 

Mint,  forced,  189 

Mitchani  Common,  314 

Mitraria  coccinea,  59S 

Moles  in  gardens,  50 

Moneywort,  variegated,  113 

Morfea  fimbriata,  71,  122,  180 

Moth,  winter,  the,  116,  494 

Mountain  Tea,  American,  30 

Mushroom  houses,  over -heated,  370  ;  tempe- 
rature for,  351 

Mushrooms,  307 ;  abortive,  on  Mushroom  bed, 
117  ;  growing,  282  ;  In  shade,  318  ;  tempe- 
rature for,  388  ;  woodlice  eating,  55,  91 

Musk,  compact,  the,  45 

Musks,  new,  98 

Mustard  and  Cress,  raising,  189 

MjTica  Gale,  281 


N. 


Nauodcs  discolor,  325 

Narcissi,  first,  the,  190;  and  Laurel  havta, 
arratigtment  of,  301  ;  hybrid,  383;  naming, 
302 

Narcissus  Bernardi,  405,  448  ;  Chinese  or  Joss 
Flower,  234,  258 ;  C.  J.  Backhouse,  320 ; 
cultivated,  history  of,  379 ;  Daniel  Dewar, 
320  ;  earliest,  the,  95  ;  George  Engleheart, 
401  ;  Hoop-petticoat,  white,  72 ;  jargon, 
308,  408 ;  Johnstoni,  483  ;  lobnlaris,  205  ; 
minimus,  14,  205 ;  minor,  145 ;  monophyl- 
lus,  72,  191;  pooticns  recurvus,  495;  Prim- 
rose Dame,  283  ;  triaudnis  pulchellus,  355  ; 
viridifloriis.  122.  200 

Narcissus  e.nnmittee,  379,  402 

Kastu  rt  i  inn ,  Flu  me,  they  253  .-on  cottage  window, 
545 

Nasturtiums,  Flame,  321 

Natal  forests,  the,  580 

Nectarines  cracking,  479 

Nepenthes  Northiana,  247 

Nephrolepis,  34;  davaliioidcs  fiircansi  35; 
cn/tata,  305  ;  exaltata  plumusa,  401 

Nettle  tree,  the,  172 

Neumannia  nigra,  327 

Neurogrammas,  54 

New  Forest,  the.  586 

Newry,  flowers  from,  408  ;  notes  from,  451 

Nigifta  daviascena,  130 

Nigellas,  the,  178 

Nooks  and  corners,  109 

Novelties,  39 

Nursery  garden,  Irish,  an,  210;  orders,  91 

Nuts,  precocious,  131 

Nxittallia  cerasifonnis,  140 

Nymphiea  zanzibarensis  flore-rubro,  508 


Oak,  the,  108 ;  barking.  450 ;  Black  Jack, 
the,  8 ;  coppice,  soils  for,  490 ;  Cork,  the, 
542 ;  golden,  575 

Oaks,  American,  in  Belgium,  380 


Obituary — 

Ainsworth,  Dr.,  285 
Alexander,  J.,  425 
Baxter,  W.  H.,009 
Caudwell,  Mr.,  309 
Cheetham,  J.,  449 
Clarke,  J.,  585 
Flood,  J.,  449 
Harrison,  T.,  201 
Henderson,  J.,  91 
Hendei-son,  P.,  141 
Low,  S.  H.  425 
Mackintosh,  J.,  107 
Marshall,  J.,  309 
Owen,  Miss,  403,  407 
Parry,  Dr.,  285 
Rawlings,  J.,  503 
Robinson,  J.,  449 
Treherne,  J.,  LOd 
Wildsmith,  W.,  117,  141 
WUhams,  B.  S.,  G09 
WooUey,  D.,  449 
Young,  M.,  213 
Odontoglossum  Alexandria,  33,  223,  398,  510 ; 
A.  Cooksoni,  289 ;  A.  ttaveolum,  102 ;  A.  gut- 
tatum,  325  ;  A.,  with  yellow  flowers,  200 ; 
Andersonianum,  165, 383 ;  EUisi,  398 ;  baphi- 
cauthum,  398;  blandum,  11,  35;  Broomea- 
num,  141  ;  citrosmum,  SiiO  ;  crispum,  84  ; 
c.  Wolstenholmiae,  130 ;  Edwardi,   121 ;  ele- 
gans,    104,    582 ;   excellens,  424 ;   Galeotti- 
anum,  561 ;  gi-ande,  307  ;  Harryanum,  95  ; 
Hunnewellianum,   130;  hybridum  Leroy- 
anum,  550  ;  Jacombianum,  11 ;  maculatum, 
105 ;  maculatum  anceps,  472, 495 ;  madrense, 
288;    nebulosmu  pardinum,   11;   new,  a, 
102;   oduratum,  424;  Pescatorei,    257,591; 
P.  melanocentrum,  259,  288  ;  P.  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  401  ;  P.  Tilgate  var.,  501 ;  polyxan- 
thum,     452 ;    Reichenheimi,     424 ;    Rossi 
Amesianum,  250;    R.    majus,    10;    Smee- 
aiumi,     582 ;     triumphans,     223,     324 ;    t, 
am-cinn,    401 ;    vexillarium,    223 ;    vexilla- 
rium  (Le  Doux's  variety),  401 ;  Wardianum, 
3r. ;     Wattianum,     410 ;     Wendlandi,    551 ; 
Wilckeainun,  95,  175  ;  Youngi,  84 
Odontoglossmns,   83;    at   Cheam  Park,  105; 
at  Highbury  Park,  21  ;  at  Mr.  Bull's,  300; 
at  The  Grove,  Tcddington,  517  ;  treatment 
of,  257 
Oil,  paraflin,  as  a  fruit  tree  cleanser,  07 
Olearia  macrodonta    592 
Oliver,  R-tjf.,  resignation  of,  499 
Oncidium   ampliatum  majus,  397,  447;   con- 
color.  453,  593,  521 ;  cucullatum  majus,  175; 
Larkinianum,    259,     325 ;    rctusum,    307 ; 
Kogei'si,  500,  522  ;  sarcodes,  325,   307,  515  ; 
splendidum,   11,  105;  stelligerum  and  its 
varieties,    550  ;    superbiens,  423  ;    tetrapc- 
talum,  424 
Onion  culture,  notes  on,   232 ;  Flat  Tripo'i, 
232  ;  Giobe  Trij^oli  or  AJadtira,  232  ;  Indian 
Tripoli,  232 
Onions,  long-necked,  5 
Onychium  japonicum,  283 
Orange  Ball  tree,  523 
Orange  culture,  199  ;   at  Jixffa,  278  ;   in  the 

open,  02 
Oranges,  Japanese,  in  California,  228 ;  mal- 
formed, 145 
Orchard  and  home  nursery,  the  430 
Orchard  trees,  impoverished,  19,  75  ;  prun- 
ing, 75 
Orcliards.   old,   renovating,   197,  242;  winter 

moth  in,  14(1,  lOJ,  199,  242,  291,  338 
Orchid  latalo^aie.   a  new,   10;   flowers,   551; 
from  Arddarroch,  300  ;  from  Cheam  Park, 
102;  in  New  York,  233;   house,  building 
an,  519  ;  meadow,  an,  583 
Orchids  at  Bristol,  102 ;  at  Camden  Wood, 
( 'hislchurst,  250  ;  at  Kew,  22,  96  ;  at  Mr. 
Bull's,  522  ;  at  Southampton,  224  ;  at  Stud- 
ley  House,  72  ;  British,  notes  on,  517  ;  from 
Devon,   499;    from  Haslemere,  190;    from 
Mmchinhampton,    95 ;    from    Perth,   332 ; 
hardy,    at    Chiswick,    384 ;    hybrid,    two 
good,  224  ;  Moth,  at  Egham,  95  ;  naming, 
494  ;  two   singular,  257 ;   virulent  disease 
of,  211 
Orchidists  deceived,  524  ;  please  note,  201 
Orchis  fusca,  522  ;  Robertiana,  235,  257 
Ornaiiiental  ptanting,  350 
()rnitlinf,Mhnii  lutifulium,  524 
On'Vius  vernus  alluis  pi.,  483 
Orphan  Fete,  Gardeners',  494 
Orphan   Fund,  Gardeners',   17,   07,   122,   235, 

285,  333,  408,  453,  541 
Osoberry,  146 
Om-isia  coccinea,  507,  532 

OxaliB  Boicifanrt.,  509 ;    crtnot't,   509 ;    Deppci, 
509;  enneaphylla,  4-iii;fioribi'nda,  509;  Port 
Stanley,  448 
Oxalises,  50S 


P. 


Pseonia  conchiflora,  532  ;  Moutan,  121,  540 
Pffionies,  571  ;  at  theDrillHall,  Westminster, 

562  ;  herbaceous,  523  ;  old  Tree,  507  ;  Tree, 

209,  524 


Pseouy  Beatrice  Kelway,  472 ;    Berlioz,  007 ; 

Danberton   007  ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  501  ;  old 

double  crimson,  544;  Princess  Mary,  501  ; 

Sainfoin,  501  ;  Stanley,  501 ;  Tree  or  Mou- 
tan, 480  ;  Tree,  good  specimen  of,  4S1 
Palazzo  Orengo,  La  Mortola,  237 
Palms  in  the  open   air,   234,   205,  272,   304 

two  good,  274 
Pancratium  amoMum,  a  fine  specimen  of,  303  ; 

illyricum,  524 
Pancratiums,  303,  340,  372,  421 
Panicum  plicatum,  245  ;  virgatum,  245 
Pansy,   the,   40 ;    Eynsford  Yellow,   472  ;  in 

flower,  233  ;  Snowflake,  407 
Pansies,  fancy,  524 ;  from  seed,  45 ;  in  the 

parks,  585  ;  striated,  544  ;  tufted,  484,  530, 

585 
Paphinia  grandis,  250.  200,  447  ;  Randi,  211 
Paris,  winter  flnwers  in,  215 
Park,  a,  for   New  Southgatc,  359  ;  scenery, 

improvement  of,  92 
Parks,  American,  314 ;  and  London  County 

Council,  332  ;  and  open  spaces,  544  ;  fences 

in,  121 ;  planting  trees  in,  386 
Parliament  Hill,  523 
Parrotia  persica,  SO 
Parsley,  251 ;  in  winter,  5,  .57,  125  ;  scarcity 

of,  194,  233 
Parsnip,  the,  251 

Parsniiis,  late  sown,  22  ;  when  to  sow,  59 
Passijli.ra  pnnceps   and    P.    quadrargutaris^ 

cut  Jiowtring  &prnyi  of,  5S4 
Passion  Flowers  for  cutting   584 
Pau,  flowers  at,  290  ;  notes  from,  357 
Pavias,  the,  489 
Pavonia  Makovana,  111 
Pea  Challenge  the  World,  307 ;  Champion  uf 

England,  318;  Duke  of  Albany,  101;  Tri- 
umph, 59,  281 
Pea,  Sweet,  yellow,  a,  233 
Peas,  Sweet,  330;  early,  383  ;  rfoMtrijif/  fprayi 

of  in  a  vase,  330 
Peas,  best  position  for,  417  ;  and  birds,  440  ; 

early,  99,  188,  519,  555 ;  early  market,  682  ; 

hardy,  540  ;  improvement  amongst  during 

the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  418  ;  Laxtou's, 

458  ;  notes  on,   125  ;  on  shallow  and  dry 

soils,  151  ;  without  stakes,  281 
Peach,  culture  of,  on  open  walls,   230;  and 

Nectarine  trees,  358;  buds  dropping,   131  ; 

houses,  bud-dropping  in,  02,  181 ;   leaves, 

scalded,  600 ;  Rivers'  Early  York,  240,  292  ; 

shoots,  gumming  of,  535  ;  trees,  276  ;  trees, 

honcydew  on,  228  ;  trees,  late  pruning  of, 

89  ;  trees,  wall,  uimailing.  410 
Peaches,  disbudding,  478  000  ;  early,  f  01 ;  in 

coldliouse,  515  ;  indoor,  240  ;  on  walls,  200, 

291,  312,  434  ;  ripe,  dropping,  578 
Pear  Bcurrd   Diel,    241  ;    Betirrt  Die',    241  ; 

Knight's   Monarch,   133;    I'lnconnue,    93; 

Marie  Loui-e  d'L'ccle  gruun  on  a  uali,  477 ; 

Winter  Nelis,  10 
Pears,  122,  183,  513;  choice,  for  profit,  93; 

dessert,   270 ;  late,   71,   93,   101  ;    late,   for 

profit,  198,  243 ;  useful,  for  a  succession, 

02 
Pears    and     Apples,     extension-trained    on 

dwarfing  stocks,   55 ;  for  Hants,  88  ;  Tas- 

manian,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand,  54 
Pearl  Bush,  the,  380,  449 
Pelargonium    Galilee,    558 ;     Jealousy,     400 ; 

Jtalouyy  plantfd  out,  400;  Midsummer,  007 
Pelargoniums,   new,   500  ;  seldom  seen,  347  ; 

winter-flowering,  77,  127,  180,  247 ;  zonal, 

cut,  in  a  vase,  77 
Pentxtmoi     centinnoide^     (Hariwegl),    603 

Menziesi,  495  ;  the,  003 
Pentstemons,  1 90 
Peperomia  resedfeflora,  371 
Pepinia  aphclandra  flora,  112,  328 
Peristeria  guttata,  324 
Perncttyas,  123;  as  pot  jilants,    lU ;  in  the 

conservatory,  209 
Pescatorea  eerina,  84 
Petroeallis  pyrenaica,  4S3 
Phaius,   175 ;    grandifolius,    105 ;    Humbloti 

albus,  5(il  ;  hybridus  Cooksoni,  i59  ;  tuber- 

culosus,  288,  423 
Phalienopsis  casta,  83  ;  Imperati,  447 ;  L\id- 

demanniana,  324,  453  ;  Manni,  503  ;  Micho- 

letzi,  453  ;  speciosa  macnlata.  {S3 
Phalitiiopsids  at  Cheam  Park,  11 ;  at  Egham, 

95 
Ph.aleria  laurifolia,  247 
Philadelphus    grandiflnrus.     197  ;    inodorus, 

30S  ;  Lemoinei  erectus,  539  ;  microphvUus, 
607 
PhiUyrea  Vihiioruiiana,  502 
Phlox. divaricata,  507;  nivalis,  507 
Phlnxes,  herbaceous,  from  seed,  47 
Phcenix  Rcebclini,  259 
Phtenocoma,  575 
Phormiums  by  waterside,  24 
Photinia  ovata,  560  ;  serrulata,  500 
Phyllocactus  nitens,  570 
Phyllocactuses,  .506 

Phylloxera  and  tank  borders,  15,  34,  87,  93 
Picea    Breweriaua,    214 ;    concolor   violacca, 

123  ;  pectinata,  214 
Pilunma  fragrans,  325  ;  violacca,  71 
Pine,  Austrian,  the,  29,  450 ;  Corsican,  the, 
310,  350;  Crimean,  the,  29;   Oregon,  and 
its  probable  uses,  192  ;  woods,  420  ;  vellow, 
wo)i  of  the,  542 
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Piues  on  moimtaiiis,  202 

pink,  the,  40,  395 ;  Cheddar,  the,  567 ;  com- 
mon white,  the,  (i ;  florists'  laced,  the,  43  ; 
show,  a,  544 

Pinks,  4S2 ;  alpine,  8,  254,  289 ;  border,  seed- 
ling, (i04 

Pinus  austriaca,  29,  450  ;  Benthamiana,  230  ; 
Cembra,  444  ;  densiftom,  lOS  ;  Edgariana, 
108  ;  halepensis,  insects  on,  520  ;  Jeffreyi, 
2S0 ;  koraiensis,  444 ;  Laricio,  310,  350  ; 
macrocarpa,  444  ;  mm-icata,  315  ;  Pallasiana, 
29  ;  parviflora,  444  ;  sj-lvestris,  08 

Pitcairnias,  575 

Pits,  propivgatiug,  10 

Pittosporum  Tobira,  172 

Plant,  an  old  fine-foliiiged,  27 ;  diseases,  40S  ; 
houses,  notes  on,  37,  00  ;  houses,  shading, 
273,  325  ;  houses,  work  in,  103,  135,  153, 
179,  204,  218,  253,  208,  295,  328,  339,  373,  390, 
414,434,  468,  487,  511,  520,  552,  579,004; 
labels,  434 ;  names,  English,  {Ki ;  nomen- 
clature, 551  ;  rai-e,  a,  355 ;  remarkable,  a, 
383  ;  shelters,  102 

Plants,  flowering,  for  a  cold  frame,  150 ;  for 
a  stony  soil,  200  ;  for  walls,  77 ;  packing, 
220 ;  protection  for,  204 ;  training,  225 ; 
under  trees,  170  ;  useful,  from  seed,  149  ; 
yellow-flowered,  483 

Plantations,  cattle  browsing  in,  450 ;  hard- 
wood, thinning,  202 ;  mixed,  542 ;  new, 
forming,  108  ;  nurses  for,  202 

Planting,  faulty,  485 

Platycerium  angolense,  520;  biforme,  525, 
585  ;  Wallichi,  520  ;  Willincki,  525 

Pleasure  ground,  the,  SO 

Pleasure  grnuuds  at  Kew,  453 

Pleione  humjii-''  tricolor,  174 

Pleroma  elegans,  340 

Pleurothallis  immcrsa,  250,  257 ;  rubens,  594 

Plum   Angelina    Burdett,    337 ;    Cherry,    for 
hedges,  450  ;  Grcm  Gage,  a  fyaiiinq  branch 
or,  409 
,    Plum  trees  in  Japan,  2S5  ;   seedling,  treat- 
ment of,  285 

Plums,  300 

Plumbago  rosea,  373 

Podocarpus  alpinus,  210 

Podophyllum  Kitiodi,  320 

Podoph3iluiiis,  4S3 

Poinsettias,  late-flowering,  29  ;  seedling,  28 

Polemonium  flavum,  589 

Polyanthus  Terra-cotta,  353 

Polyanthuses,  dividing,  220  ;  yellow,  430 

Polygala  myrtifolia  grandiflora,  423 

Polypodium  vulgare  var.  trichomauoides,  53, 
80  ' 

Polypodiums,  10 

Polystichum  Richardsi  multifidum,  54 

Pondweed,  Cape,  the,  524 

Poplar,  bhick  Italian,  the,  108 ;  Lumbardv. 
the,  474 

Poppy,  Horned,  the,  572 ;  Oriental,  varieties 
of  the,  544 

Poppies,  Shirley,  572 

Populus  certinensis,  370 

Potassium,  svdpliide  of,  117,  145 

Potato,  a  productive,  282 ;  planting,  328 ; 
shoots,  early,  thinning,  480 

Potatoes,  a  glut  of,  377 ;  and  double  crop- 
ping, 351 ;  and  succession  crops,  418  ;  early, 
and  frost,  352  ;  for  a  sandy  loam,  233 ; 
garden  refuse  for,  125 ;  home-gi-own  and 
imported,  458  ;  late-planted,  5'>5  ;  planting, 
349  ;  seed,  70,  ]20  ;  v.  weeds,  370 

Potentilla  lupinuides,  507 

Pothos  fuitida,  240 

Primrose  Blue  Gem,  r» ;  Eynsfnrd  Pink,  00  ; 
Eynsford  Red,  06;  garden,  a,  430;  Her 
Slajesty,  00 ;  Japan,  the,  549 ;  margined, 
the,  249  ;  ( Jakw.njd  Blue,  3i3  ;  Red  Gaunt- 
let, 401 ;  white,  a  useful,  448 

Primroses,  2S  ;  alpine,  332,  303 ;  at  Christ- 
mas, 71  ;  Cape,  the,  39!> ;  Chinese,  of  to- 
day, 22  ;  hardy,  naming,  302  ;  in  Scotland, 
408 ;  on  Grass,  407 ;  inider  glass,  340 ; 
white,  437,  484 

Primroses  and  Pol j-anth uses,  448  ;  at  Bettes- 
hanger,  405  ;  coloured,  407 

Primula,  Chinese,  double  -  flowered,  120  ; 
Chinese,  double  tioirers  of  the,  127  ;  Clusiana, 
302 ;  cortusoides,  400,  447  ;  denticulata, 
121,332,  400;  fioribunda,  212;  Gobli,  405, 
508  ;  intermedia,  407,  437,  508  ;  japonica, 
524;  marginata,  249;  nivea,  284;  Reidi, 
544 ;  rosea,  302,  484 ;  r.  splendens,  447 ; 
rotundifolia,  447  ;  Sieboldi,  122,  450  ;  .S. 
alba  magnifica,  472 ;  H.  Bruce  Findlay, 
401  ;  S.  Distinction,  401  ;  sikklmensis, 
508  ;  suffrutescens,  507,  508 ;  Waltham 
White,  32S 

Primulas,  Chinese,  145,  187,  597 ;  fr  ,m  Chel- 
sea, 90 ;  hardy,  304  ;  single,  235  ;  single 
white,  483  ;  two  useful,  507 

Privet,  the,  8 

Privets,  the'common  and  othei',  79 

Propagating  house,  the,  51 

Prophet  Flower,  438 

Prumnopitys  elegans,  410,  370,  444 

Prunus  divaricita,  300  ;  Pissardi  forced  90 

Psychotria  cyanococca,  140,  148  '  ' 

Pteris  serrulata  gloriosa,  60 

Pterozonium  reniforme,  550 

Pumps,  chain,  in  gardens,  200 


Purslane  Tree,  the,  239 

Pyrus  arbutifolia,  502 ;  japonica  not  flower- 
ing, 210,  239  ;  Maulei,  124  ;  spectabilis, 
491 

Pyxidanthera  barbiilata,  353 


Q. 


Quercvis  concordia,   575 ;    Lucombeana,   30  ; 
nigi-a,  S 


R. 


Rabljit  netting,  118 

Ra.diation,  479 

Rainfall  durmg  1889,  191,  212,  235,  449 

Raisins,  cultivation  of,  in  California,  411 

Ramondia,  a  fine,  004;  pyrenaica  alba,  71, 
508  ;  pyrenaica  in  Dtrbyshirc,  31 

Ramondias,  30,  521 

Ranunculus,  tlie,  138,  203  ;  anemonoides,  16, 
90,  1-22,  ITS  ;  rutsefolius,  122 

Raphiiilcpis  walicifolia,  29 

Redwood  Forest,  the,  520 

Regent's  Park,  314 

Reichenbach's,  Professor,  collection,  removal 
of,  10 

Restrepia  striata,  257 

Retuiospora  filifera  aurea,  592 ;  pisifera  for 
hedges,  142 

Rheum  palmatum,  573 

Rhipsiilis,  the,  187  ;  suliconiioides,  47 

Rhododendron,  abeautifulind'Mir,  145;  Ajax, 
007;  arboreum,  413;  arbors  ma  in  theMortof 
Anntsleys  f/arden  at  Ca-fdcrellan,  413  ; 
arboreum  roseum,  112;  argenteum,  185; 
Auckland!,  408  ;  Aucklandi  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  451  ;  blandfordiaeflorum,  454  ;  Ce- 
lestial and  omniflorum,  289  ;  ciliatum,  247, 
370  ;  cinnabarinum,  500  ;  Countess  of  Had- 
dington, 121,  423;  double  white,  348;  Fal- 
coneri,  384,  442 ;  Falconeri  at  Dorking, 
454;  formosum,  271,  304 ;  Gibsoni,  305; 
glaucum,  500  ;  gi-ande,  209  ;  hirsutum, 
539  ;  La  Belle,  444  ;  Maddeni.  597  ;  Mar- 
chioness of  Lansdowne,  575  ;  Nuttalli,  247  ; 
precox  rubrum,  145,  210 ;  Queen  of  Dwarfs, 
290  ;  Rosy  Bell,  371 ;  seedling,  212  ;  Thom- 
suni,  454  ;  Williamsi.  401,  408 

Rhodddendrnns  at  Duneevan,  538  ;  and 
Lilitjs,  Sikkini,  475;  dwarf,  early-flowered, 
10s  ;  early  til  iwering,  19ii ;  forced,  at  Can- 
fiird  Manor,  273  ;  garden,  448;  greenhouse, 
32iJ ;  gi'ouped  for  colour,  335,  383  ;  hardy, 
value  of,  574 ;  in  America,  400 ;  in  Hyde 
Park,  514  ;  leaf-bracts  of,  400  ;  uncommon, 
two,  454 

Rhubarb,  blanching,  250  ;  presei*ve,  555 ; 
Scott's  Crimson,  451 

Rhus  toxicodendron,  "9 

Ribes  albidum,  316;  Lubbi,  30;  sanguineum, 
383 

Richardia  melanoleuca,  359 

Riciiuis,  the,  in  Austria,  190 

Rings  of  a  tree,  counting  the,  426 

Robinia  pseudacacia,  timber  of,  450 

Rockerj-,  an  amatevu's,  571 ;  new,  ut  Tlie 
Dell,  Egham,  95 

Rodgersia  podophylla,  122,  £00,  590 

Rolfe,  R.  A.,  289,  332 

Rondeletia  anitena,  201,  326 

Rosa  gracilis,  480;  lutea  Harrisuni,  566;  seri- 
cea,  539 

Rose,  alpine,  539 ;  beautiful,  a,  544 ;  Bouquet 
d'Or.  180;  Bvirnet,  the,  140;  Cloth  of  Gold, 
439  590 ;  colours,  25  ;  crosses,  Sweet  Brier, 
501 ;  Docteur  Grill,  56, 140, 143, 190 ;  Duchess 
of  Albany,  218;  Emilie  Dupuy,  438,  453; 
fair,  a  590;  Gloire  de  Dijr»n,  288,  398,  544, 
589 ;  Guelder,  the,  539 ;  Harrison's  Yellow, 
560;Honier,  506,  588;  influence  of  the  stock, 
140  ;  Isabella  Sprunt,  140;  J.  I).  Pawle,  607 ; 
La  France  de  1889,  5b7;  MarL-hinness  uf 
Lurne,  607  ;  Mar^chal  Niol,  -isO,  4!''.'.  543, 
50(3,  587;  Mar^chal  Niel,  unhealthy,  439  ; 
Mar^chal  Niel,  variation  of,  288  ;  Mme. 
Iloste,  218;  Mme.  Willermoz,  439;  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  3  ;  Mrs.  Paul,  007 ;  Niphetos, 
383  ;  notes,  1  43  ;  prospects,  497  ;  Revo  d'Or, 
587  ;  Rose  of  May,  439  ;  Souveiur  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  336;  W.  A.  Richardson,  288,  398, 
439, 587 
Roses,  among  the,  January,  1890,  1  ;  after 
the  frost,  336 ;  at  Vienna,  544 ;  Austrian 
Brier,  588 ;  nutunin.  a  (jrovp  of,  73 ;  Banksian, 
439  ;  decorative,  ?5  ;  destroying  mildew  on, 
336 ;  early,  505 ;  early  summer.  588  ;  early 
autumnal,  planting  of,  1 ;  first,  tlie,  566 ; 
forced,  336;  frost  amongst,  287,  330,  398; 
Gallica  or  French,  588 ;  in  autumn,  73,  143 ; 
in  flower,  56b ;  in  June,  amongst  the,  543  ; 
in  May,  amongst  the,  498  ;  in  pots,  129,' 
497 ;  in  the  flower  garden,  588 ;  in  the  land- 
scape, 497 ;    in    the    open    air,    1  JO ;    late 

planting  of,  143  ;  layeiing,  in  China,  588 


Roses,  Lenten,  72, 146, 265;  Moss,  498, 588;  new 
for  1890,  170  ;  notes  on,  588  ;  on  trees,  587  ; 
own-root,  140;  prunmg,  2,  144,  330;  rain 
amongst  the,  565  ;  selection  of,  498 ;  spine- 
less, 288  ;  Tea,  25,  143  ;  where  they  suc- 
ceed, 144  ;  yellow,  460 

Rose,  Christmas,  St.  Brigid,  16 

Roses,  Christmas,  green-fly  on,  70 ;  at  Broms- 
grove,  48 

Rubbish  yard,  the,  15 

Rubus  delieiosus,  495 

Rudgea  macropliylla,  373 

Ruellia  formosa,  492;  macrantha,  8i;  soli- 
taria,  28 

Ruscuses,  the,  178 

Russcllia  juncea,  576 


Saccolabium  bellinum,  84,  102  ;  gigantcum 
album,  84 

Sacred  Lily,  Chinese,  or  Juss  Flower,  '^70 

St.  Anne's,  flowers  from,  453 

St.  John's,  Oxford,  flowers  at,  523 

Salad  for  winter,  233 

Saladings,  351 

Salads,  pi.ipularity  of,  581 

Salvia  boliviana  verticlllata,  272 ;  patens, 
178 

Salvias  and  Japan  Anemones,  319 

Sanchezia  nobilis,  49 

Sarcanthus  turL'titdius,  120 

Sareochilus  BcrkLlt-yi,  452 

Sarcopodiiim  Godsctfianum,  607 

Sarraceuia  purpurea,  320 

Saxifraga  Boydi,  212  ;  Bui-seriana,  9Q  ;  Cam- 
posi,  454  ;  gramUata,  254  ;  imbricata,  212  ; 
luteo-puiijurea,  191,  205;  macropetala, 
234;  Molyi,  212;  oppositifolia,  285;  o. 
splendens,  290  ;  Rocheliana,  361 ;  umbrosa 
Colvillei,  532 

Saxifrages,  broad-leaved,  395,  500 ;  winter- 
flowering,  178 

Schaueria  calycotricha,  21 

Scilla  bifolia  alba,  265,  289  ;  b.  rubra,  302  ;  b., 
varieties  of,  212;  campanulata  v:u-s.,  531  ; 
itahca,  'c9Q 

Scilly,  flowers  at,  95 

Scilly  Islands,  the,  332 

Scoliopus  Bigelowi,  99,  191 

Scotland,  west  of,  weather  in,  146 

Scuticaria  Hadweni,  255 

Sea  Hollies,  97 

Seaforthia  elegans,  flowering  of,  217 

Seakale,  blanching,  19i,  251,  282,  318;  cul- 
ture of,  251;  fiircing  and  gi-owing,  4,  76 ; 
Lily  White,  101 

Season,  the,  91 

Seed  order,  the,  40 

Seed-sowing,  212;  preparing  for,  194 

Seeds  in  date!  ]japers,  217 

Selaginclla  D..iiKl;i~i,  212 

Selbnnio,  wild  plants  of,  274,  2.S7 

ShoItL-i-,  iilautiut4f"r,  496 

Sh'irtiagalacifnlia,  S90 

Shrub,  a  beautiful,  524 ;  a  handsome  varie- 
gated, 560 

Shrubs,  choice  flowci'ing,  43 ;  covert,  raising, 
542,  blO  ;  early- flowering,  65, 108 ;  for  Hants, 
78;  Irardy,  itrnpagating,  592;  in  the  pine- 
tum,  568;  sumc  native,  fur  covert  and  like 
uses,  2£8 ;  sweet-scented,  213,  216  ;  tliree 
good  winter-flowering,  212 

Shrubs  and  trees,  deciduous,  for  smMl  gar- 
dens, 489 ;  for  wet  gi-ound,  474 ;  lecture 
on,  454 

Shrubbery  beds,  sweet-scented,  169 ;  borders, 
79 

Shrubbeides,  arrangement  of,  1€0 

Silene  raaritima,  507 

Siphocampylus  Humbiddtianus,  SO 

Sisyi'inchium  gi-andiflurum,  283  ;  pinuatum, 
362 

Slugs  in  the  garden,  396  ;  to  kill,  377 

Smyrna,  notes  from,  215,  357 

Snowdrop,  double,  the,  212  ;  names,  70,  94, 
140,  178 

Snowdrops,  48  ;  <it  Dunrobin  Ciist/f,  52:t ;  in 
the  Gniss,  529  ;  in  the  north,  139 

Snowflake,  Spring,  tlie,  71 

Sobralia  macrantha  rosea,  561  ;  macrantha 
(WooUey's  variety),  582  ;  xantholeuca,  452 

Societies  a>-d  Exhibm  ions— 
Auricula  exhiliitinii,  402 
Bedford  Park  Gardeiiing,  425 
Britisli    Fruit   Growers'   Association,    408, 

493 
Chiswick  Horticultural,  201 
Crystal  Palace.  333,  471 
Daffodil  exhilntii'U,  377;  and  conference 

at  Chiswick,  3;-t3 
Groups  at  Manchester,  541 
Horticultural  of  Prussia,  284 
Linnean,  544 
L'Orchideenne,  200 
National    Chi-ysanthenium,   42,    117,    190, 

4S3  ;  centenary  festival,  iil3 
National  Co-operative,  494 
National  Dahlia,  190 


Societies  and  Exhibitions — continued — 

National  Rose,  283,  609 

National  Tidip,  449  ■ 

Royal  Aquarium,  260,  42.3   493 

Royal  Botanic,  309,  403,  473,  495,  5  32;  fe;ist 
of  flowers   003 

Royal  Horticultural,  06.  165,  2:9.  :07.  353, 
401,  454,  471,  501,  607  ;  and  ahall  fur  horti- 
cultm-e,  71 ;  and  the  1-52  exhibition,  585 

Tea  Rose  show,  60S 

Temple  show,  5i7  ;  hardy  flowers  at  the, 
548 

United  Horticultural  and  Benefit  07, 167, 
300 
Soil,  condition  of  the,  91  ;  surface  of,  stindng 

the,  420 
SoLanum  crispum,  500 ;    species  of,  at  Mor- 

tola,  509  ;  Wendlandi,  104,  500 
Sonerila  margaritacea,  247 
Sophronitis   grandiflora,    359 ;    vlolacea,   71 , 

130 
Sorrels,  Wood,  the,  508 
Sparaxis  lut«a,  360 
Sparrows  and  Peas,  151 
Spathoglottis  Kimballiana,   257  ;   Lobbi,  02, 

130 
Spir*a  arguta,  483  ;  astilboides,  111,  457,  484  ; 

laevigata,  491 ;  Thunbergi,  190 ;  trilobata, 

559 
Spiraeas  for  forcmg,  371 ;  shrubby,  the  best, 

592 
Spring  flower,  a  beautiful,  201 
Spring  flowers,  early,  in  Clieshire,  69  ;  early, 

at  Haarlem,   169  ;    early,  at  Long  Ditton, 

48  ;  light-hued,  405 
Spring-flowering  plants,  disposing  of,  482 
Spring  gardening  at  Kew,  j21;  Mr.  Ingi'am 

on,  354 
Spring  Satin  Flowers,  302 
Sjnuce,  Blue,  some  American  opinions  on, 

310;  Hemlock,  401;  Hemlock,  hedges  of, 

lis 
Squill,  early  varieties  of  the,  212;  Italian 

396 
Squills,  the,  17 
Staphylea  colchica,  '  234  ;    colchica,    forced 

148 
Starflower.  spring,  in  masses,  383 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  drooping,  364 
St^tice  floriViunda,  83 
Stephanotis  fruiting,  289 
Strawben-y  Auguste  Nicaise,  354,  3'>9.  500 ; 

earliest,  567  ;  Edouard  Lefort,  200  ;  Keen's 

Seedling,     407 ;    La    Grosse    Sucne,    407  ; 

late  i)otted,  601  ;  notes  on.  600  ;  runners  on 

turf,  rooting,  31,  88 
Strawberries,     best     flavoured,     the,     577  ; 

early,  577;  for  market,   578;  forcing,  131, 

198,  311,  337,  429  ;  forcing,  eju-ly,  358,  410  ; 

layering  and  planting,  1\ 
Strawsonizer  machine,  the  new,  e09 
Strelitzia  Nicolai,  261 ;  Nicolai,  327  ;  Reginse, 

327,  355 
Streptocarpus,  the,  399 
Strej^tosolen  Jamesoni,  191 
Strnlalaiitlies  isophyllus,  10,  95 
StnithiMpteris  germanica  forced,  21 
r-;tuartia  pcntagyiia,  491;  virginica,  491 
Stvrax  japonica,  fi74 
Succulents,  300  ;  for  bedding,  455 
Sudbrouk  Park.  121 
Sugar-cane,  seedlings  of,  284 
Svdphide  of  potassium,  i  7 
Sundew,  double-leaved,  348 
SuiTey  garden,  hardy  flowers  in  a,  436 
Sioanmore  Park,  Garrya  etliptica  on  a  porch 

at,  501 
Symplocarpus  foetidus,  213,  246 


T. 


Tacca  artocarpifolia,  384 

Taccanim  Wamiingianum,  355 

Taxodium  distichum,  538 

Tecoma  nidicans,  19i) 

Teciiphylaea  cyanocrocus,  213,  181 

Tcllima  par\'iflora,  447 

Temple,  flowers  at  the,  f  00 

Thalictruni  Delavayi,  568 

Tliaw,  a,  in  winter,  69 

Thoni,   Sallow,    the,   16 ;    Washington,  the, 

29 
Thiirns,  467  ;  and  Lilacs,  316  ;  in  Greenwich 

Park,  499 
Thrumptoii  Hall,  267 
Thmmptun  Ilati,  Ktguorth,  De>by,  267 
Ihi'jo,  onentalis  elegantisiitna  in  the  grtrdcn 

at  Castlewellan,  443 
Thujopsis  dulobrata,  444,  5C0 
Tlmnbergia  Hanisi,  32*1 
Thunia  ionnplilebia,  470 
Thunias,  583 

ThjTsacauthus  rutilans,  332 
Tilia  argentea,  214 

Tillaudsia  Lindeni,  112;  u6iuoid(s,  221 
Timber,  crooked,  value  of,  44  ;  quality  of,  IS, 

92  ;  soundness  of,  testing,  by  tapping,  44  ; 

when  to  cut,  286 
Tinnsea  sethiopicA,  273 
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Todea  superba,  213 

Todeas,  173 

Tomato,  Ilathavai/'s  Excehior,  513 ;  con- 
ference, 5  ;  cultivation  in  Sussex,  411  ; 
culture,  556 ;  Horsford's  Prelude,  5S9 ; 
large  r&f,  51H  ;  new,  a,  555  ;  Tree,  \^ 

Tomatoes,  6,  124,  250,  318,  410,  486  ;  diseases 
of,  4l7,  4S'i ;  early,  5  ;  in  America,  5^0;  in 
pits,  45S  ;  in  the  open,  512  ;  unhealthy,  459 

Tomtits,  feeding,  193,  275 

Toxicophlgea  spectabilis,  423  ;  Thuubergi,  95 

Trachycarpus  Griffithi,  492 

Transplanting,  new  light  on,  142,  192 

Tree  planting  on  waste  land,  fS 

Tree  stems,  earthing  round,  118,  16R,  563 

Tree  trunks,  elongation  of.  44,  92.  118 

Trees,  fast-growing,  timber  of.  520 ;  for 
avenues,  (iS  ;  for  smoky  localities  450 ; 
growth  of,  80,  92,  142;  habits  of,  142; 
hard-wooded,  over-thinning,  142  ;  in  Knole 
Park,  385  ;  in  parks  grouping,  450  ;  nurses 
for,  586  ;  on  the  sea-coast  at  Dover.  502 ; 
ornamental,  what  are?  356;  planting,  in 
parks,  386 ;  scarce,  with  crimson  foliage, 
171  ;  .street,  65;  varieties  of,  118;  young, 
rodents  barking,  334 

Trees  and  shrubs  around  London,  238  ;  at 
Kew,  503  ;  deciduous,  for  small  gardens, 
489 ;  for  w^et  groimd,  474  ;  in  flower,  306 ; 
lecture  on.  454  ;  winter  notes  on^  3£2 

Trich<iglottis fasciata.  V88 

'I'riclionianes  lucens,  585  ;  radicans,  585 

Trichojjilia  crispa  marginata,  515  ;  sangnino- 
lenta,  211 

Trillium  discolor  atratum,  308.  341  ;  fcetidnm, 
364;  grandiflorum,  3"0.  407.  449;  nivale, 
302  ;  sessile  364  ;  s.  californicum,  321 

Triteleia  porrifolia,  234  ;  uniflora,  289 ;  u. 
lilacina,  407 

Trollius  Gibsoni,  523,  548 

Tropi^nlum  azureum,  f  00 ;  spcciosnni,  253, 
321  ;  fpecinsvm  on  coi'age  windov:,  545 

Tsuga  Sieboldi,  315 

Tub  gardens,  yST 

Tuberoses,  589 

Tulipa  elegnns,  407 ;  Greigi  forced,  342  ; 
Greigi,  new  varieties  of,  17,  364  ;  Korol- 
kowi,  355  ;  linifolla,  320  ;  macrd.speila,  495  ; 
retroflcxa,  a  licd  of,  43.S  ;  svlvcstris,  418 

Tulip,  the,  6;  florist's,  .seedlings  of  the,  97  ; 
mania,  the,  406 ;  W.  E,  Gladstone,  438 


Tulips,  48,  97,  436;  diseased,  507;  eai-ly- 
blooming,  double-flowered,  507  ;  in  Biitter- 
sea  Park,  407  ;  in  Parliament  Square,  407 

Turkey's-beard,  544 

Turner  Memorial  prizes  for  1S90,  191 

Tusulago furfara  varkgata  in  the  ganleus  at 
Bogmer^dd,  435 


XJ. 

Uropedium  Lindcni,  582 
Uroskinnera  spectabilis.  111 
Ursinia  pulchra  var.  aurea,  392 


V. 

Vacciuium  rugosum,  468 

Vallotas  from  seed.  111 

Vauda  Amesiana,  36,  72,  130  ;  lamellata  Box- 
alli,  81,  129;  Sanderiana,  266,  324,  36j  ; 
suavis  unhealthy,  257  ;  teres,  453 

Vanda^,  516  ;  small-growing,  32  J 

Vauxhall  Pai-k,  500 

Vegetable  supply,  the,  100 

Vegetables,  early,  150;  for  exhibition,  7G  ; 
mulching,  59  i  ;  thinning  out,  541 

Vegetation,  state  of,  216 

Veitch  Memorial  Fiuid,  117 

Veltheimla  viridifolla,  S26 

Verbascum  olymplcum,  567 ;  phceniceum, 
G03 

Verbenas  from  seed,  159 

Veronicas.  589 

Viburnum  Cpuhis,  5r9 ;  pauciflorum,  270; 
plicatum,  423,  5  4,  P3S 

Vine,  the,  63,  90,  114,  133  ;  border,  wireworm 
in,  191 ;  borders,  composts  for,  477,  53^ ; 
Gros  Colman,  shading,  93,  lfi3  ;  in  the  open 
air,  1*^1 ;  leaves  injured,  459 ;  leaves  un- 
healthy. 3"*,  382,  515,  GOl  ;  leaves,  warts  on, 
614;  manure,  bones  as  a,  4lO;  on  Cotton- 
vood  in  the  Tufare  vnion,  Cahfofnia,  279  ; 
roots,  almormal  activity  in,  ^78  ;  Thomson 
on  the,  .'35 

Vineries,  late,  lifting  inside  loots  in.  160 

Vines,  beetles  destroying,  411  ;  grafting,  ISl ; 
ornamental,  279  ;  over-crup]iing,  clTccts  i»f, 
243  ;  red  spider  on,  411,  405  ;  shy.  on  thi; 
long-rod  principle,  464,  514 


Viola  comnta,  604 ;  odorata.  the  sweet  single, 
321  ;  sagittata,  507 

Violas  for  summer  bedding,  263 

Violet,  Dogs-tooth  in  Grass,  364 ;  Marie  Louise, 
121  ;  Water,  the,  5-15 

Violets,  342;  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  86 
dying  off,  "222,  304,  3-jS  ;  in  frames  damping, 
110,  187  ;  losing  their  leaves,  2ri5  ;  memo 
rial  wreaths  of,  19  i;  Russian,  not  flower- 
ing, 91.  113.  lih  ;  single,  178 

Vitis  hetcrophylla,  4'31 


W. 

Walks,  garden,  13G  ;  garden,  edgings  to,  255, 
Grass.  321,  392 

Wall  elothers,  old,  359 

Wall  plants,  early-flo'vt'erlng.  491 

Walls,  our,  835  ;  plants  for.  77 

Wallflower  Golden  King,  484 

Wallflowers,  254  ;  as  pot  plants,  110  ;  double, 
360  ;  lifting,  1&7  ;  old,  436 

AValnut.  the,  380;  Black.  68;  Black,  in  Ame- 
rica, 108  ;  tree,  remarkable  a,  214 

Wand  plant,  the,  284 

Waste  lands,  planting,  450 

Water  Fairy  Flower,  459,  569 

Wata-  Fairti  Ftoir^r,  459  ;  group  oj\  in  a  gar- 
ihn  at  Ilovg  Kon(/,  569 

Water  Lily,  beautiful,  a,  f58  ;  house  at  Kew, 
495  ;  new,  a,  568  ;  Sacred,  a  fine  variety  of, 

Water  Lilies,  270  ;  group  ff,  414  ;  hardy  424 

Water  plants,  ."ifiS 

AVeather,  the.  234 

Weather  Plant,  the  a  failure,  98 

Weeds,  381  ;  as  nui.sances,  44^,  4Sfi 

Week's  work.  11,  36,  59,  si.  103,  135,  152, 179, 

268,   ?95,  328,  339,  3f^9,  414,   432,  468    487, 

510,  526,  551,  579,  604 
Wrigela  prandijlora  cufjloicers  of,  in  a  vase,  61; 

hortensis  nivea,  591 
Weigelas,  65 

Wild  flowers  at  Dover  529  ;  in  Kent,  481 
Wild  jibmts  in  the  flower  garden,  602 
Wildsmith  Memorial  Fund,  213,  261 
Willnw  I.li.ssnuis,  386;  white,  the.  I'O 
Willows  fur  timber,  334.  380  ;  picturesque,  7  ; 

Tree,  193  ;  two  guod,  £0 


Windflower,  Apennine,  261 ;  blue  winter, 
265,  283 ;  or  Woodflower,  3 ;  Poppy,  302, 
457 ;  scarlet,  in  masses,  396 ;  winter,  the, 
235 

Window-boxes,  new  design  for,  510 

Window  parden,  a  tmon,  S3 

Wine,  how  it  is  coloured,  i31 

Wixieberry  Japanese,  316 

Winter,  a  mild,  everywhere,  193  ;  flowers  at 
Tottenham,  72  ;  thaw  in,  69 

Wireworms,  529,  584 

Wistaria  multijuga.  575  ;  sinensis,  5C9 ;  white- 
flowered  the,  559 

Wistarias  on  trees  561 

Witsenia  corymbosa.  316 

Women  and  gardening,  1l7,  '.11,  237,  ^83 

Wood  Sorrels  at  Kew,  4  95 

Wood,  strong,  formation  of,  142;  supply  of 
Great  Britain,  286 

Woods  and  forests  of  the  Crown,  426 

Woolwich  Gardens,  314 

Wurcestershire,  weather  in,  514 


X. 

Xerophyllum  asphodeloides  51i, 
Xylobium  Collcyi,  212 


Y. 

Yellow-wood,  Amoor  the,  61 
Yew,  the  Plum-fruited,  316 
Yuccas,  149 


Zabel,  483 

Zelkiiwa,  the,  7^ ;  crenata,  78 

Zenobia  speciosa,  591 

Zephyr  Flower,  the,  208 

Zeph'Tiinthts  Atataasco,   155;    Candida,  1&7 

carinata,  208 
Zinnias,  405 
Zygopetalum  crinitum,  332  ;  Mackayi,  62 
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XI 


ABUTILON  VEXILLARIUM  ... 
ALLAMANDA  A'lOLACEA      ... 

AKIS.EMA  SPECIOSA 

ASTEIl  ACRIS 

CAMELLIA  RETICULATA     ... 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  AMERICA 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  LADY  BROOKE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  (SINGLE)  JANE  AND  ITS  Y 
CLIANTHUS  DAMPIERI  MARGINATUS 
COREOPSIS  TINCTORIA  VAR. 

CRINUM  POWELLI     

CYRTANTHUS  SANGUINEUS 
DIANTHUS  NEGLECTUS  ... 
FORSYTHIA  SUSPENSA 


ELLOW  VAR. 


PACE 
271 


24.S 

cr,-2 

532 
532 
48t 
298 
202 
80 
341 
8 
598 


IRIS  BAKERIANA         

IRIS  BORNMULLERI 

LILIUM  NEPALENSE  VAR.  OCHROLEL' 

NIGELLA  HISl'ANICA  

ODONTOGLOSSUM  WATTIANUM  ... 

OX  ALTS  BOWIEANA 

R.VMONDIA  PYRENAICA  ALBA      ... 

ROSE  BOUQUET  D'OR  

ROSE  DOCTEUR  GKILL         

ROSE  EMILIE  DUPUY  

SOLANUM  WENDLANDI       

URSINIA  PULCHRA  VAR.  AUREA 

VANDA  KIMBALLIANA        

ZEPHYRANTHES  CANDIDA 


CUM 


PVOE 

■102 
4G2 
3B8 
130 
41G 
508 

30 
180 

5G 
438 
104 
392 
322 
154 
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STUART    HENRY    LOW. 


Mr.  Stuaet  Hexry  Low,  to  whose  memory  we  dedicate  the  Thirty-seventh  Vohime  of  The  Garden,  was  one  of  four  sons  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Low,  the  founder  of  the  house,  who  died  in  1863,  aged  seventy  years.  Only  one  brother  now  survives,  viz.,  Sir  Hugh 
Low,  who  was  for  many  years  British  Resident  at  Perak,  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  Mr.  Stuart  H.  Low,  who  was  born  on 
January  4,  1826,  in  early  life  went  to  sea.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  James,  which  took  place  about  thirty-five  yeai's 
ago,  he  gave  up  seafaring  life,  and  joined  his  father  in  business.  His  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  enterprise,  but 
it  was  left  to  Stuart  Low  to  render  the  Clapton  Nurseries  famous.  His  whole  energy  was  thrown  into  the  work,  and 
travellers  scoured  all  parts  of  the  globe  in  search  fif  new  plants.  Mexico  and  California  were  requisitioned  for  Conifers, 
which  at  one  time  were  as  important  at  Clapton  as  the  Orchids.  New  Holland  plants,  which  were  at  one  time  in  great 
request,  were  also  well  taken  care  of  Li  18()2  and  up  till  the  present  time  travellers  have  been  sent  from  the 
Clapton  Nurseries  to  Borneo,  Brazil,  Mexico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc.,  to  find  new  things.  To  Mr.  Low  we  owe  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  Orchids  that  to-day  brighten  our  stoves  and  hothouses.  Mr.  Low  was  rarely  seen  at  any  public  functions, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  various  horticultural  charities.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  was  a  life  subscriber  to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  He  never  recovered 
the  loss  of  his  wife.  He  was  a  manly  and  genial  type  of  man,  much  liked  by  all  in  his  business,  and  by  his  own  people, 
some  of  whom  had  been  with  him  for  many  years. 
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Rose  Garden. 

AMOXG  THE  ROSES,  JANUARY,  1890. 
A  NEW  numeral  amid  the  roll  call  of  the  years 
but  inspires  rosarians  with  higher  hopes  and 
summons  them  to  new  duties.  In  our  fascinat- 
ing pursuit  there  is  no  place  for  a  note  of 
finality,  or  rest-and-be-thankful  stage  of  present 
attainment.  True,  the  rosarian's  past  progress 
may  have  been  a  pteon  of  satisfaction  or  a  peal 
of  triumph.  But  that  is  so  far  a  thing  of  the 
past,  a  page  of  modem  or  ancient  history,  ac- 
cording as  we  mark  the  march  of  time.  We  are 
not  quite  done  with  the  past ;  its  lessons,  wisely 
pondered,  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  us, 
but  it  must  no  longer  dominate,  far  less  form 
our  model  for  the  present  or  the  future.  It 
may,  however,  remain  for  us  far  more  than  a 
charming  romance,  a  pleasing  memory,  Rose- 
sweetened  and  Rose-garlanded.  It  may,  it 
ought  to  become  a  powerful  spring-board  or 
vaulting  plane  to  carry  us  into  Rose  pastures 
newer,  richer,  and  sweeter.  Still,  among  the 
Roses,  as  in  life,  the  only  safe  motto  at  any 
time  is,  not  as  though  I  had  already  attained  or 
were  already  perfect,  but  to  follow  after,  if  so 
be,  I  may  reach  the  goal  of  higher  perfection. 
Beginning  the  new  year  with  such  hopes,  so 
free,  and  some  may  say  so  wild,  who  shall  say 
what  may  be  ventured  upon  before  the  year 
closes. 

So  much  for  our  purpose  this  first  day  of 
January  ;  what  of  our  performances  ?  To  the 
uninitiated  and  not  a  few  Rose  growers  even, 
there  may  seem  absolutely  nothing  to  be  done 
among  the  Roses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  keen 
eyes  of  special  knowledge,  the  tender  heart  of 
love,  see  and  find  many  things  to  do.  True 
verdure,  grace  and  fragrance  have  vanished, 
and  the  Rose  beds  and  borders  are  the  mere 
ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  stripped,  stricken, 
and  bare.  As  their  naked  branchlets  tremble 
and  shiver  in  the  blast,  stand  up  bravely  to  be 
coated  with  hoar-frost,  or  bend  lowly  be- 
neath their  snow  coverlets,  they  appeal  to  their 


growers  for  a  helping  hand  to  assist  them 
through  the  severities  or  the  yet  more  killing 
atrocities  of  our  springs. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  protection  may 
suffice  to  carry  semi-tender  or  doubtful  Ro.ses 
safely  through  the  season,  provided  it  is  given 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place,  and 
the  right  stuff  in  proper  quantity  is  used. 
These  are  four  rather  knotty  and  interesting 
points  to  determine  this  first  day  of  January, 
1890.  As  to  the  third  point,  my  mind  is  abso- 
lutely made  up  upon  it.  Of  all  the  protective 
materials  in  the  wide  world  there  are  none  to 
equal  in  cleanliness,  handiness,  and  effici- 
ency dried  Bracken.  Neither  is  it  possible  to 
wander  among  the  Roses  at  this  early  and 
wholly  unclothed  season  of  the  year  without 
noting  how  all  unfurnished  and  unguarded 
standards  are  as  compared  to  dwarfs  or  Roses 
on  walls,  rough  bushes,  ramblers,  or  pyramids. 
Readers  of  The  Gakden  may  have  often  noted 
that  I  have  a  weakness  for  standards,  as  they 
bring  their  beauty  and  fragrance  up  to  us  instead 
of  developing  lumbago  in  our  backs  through 
our  incessant  stooping  down  to  them.  But 
in  this  matter  of  chances  for  life  as  against 
climatic  severities,  the  standards  appear  to 
have  the  worst  of  it.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  redeeming  qualities  in  these  directions. 
The  line  of  greatest  cold  seems  to  hug  the  sur- 
face of  the  Grass  and  the  ground  pretty  closely. 
Hence  we  find  plants,  Roses  cut  down,  frozen 
through  at  this  line  of  greatest  cold,  while  the 
self-same  plants  escape  at  atmospheric  altitudes 
of  from  3  feet  to  C  feet.  Another  small,  but 
really  important  point  to  rosarians  who  do 
their  own  protecting  is  the  rapidity,  facility  and 
pleasure  with  which  a  handful  of  Bracken  may 
be  thrust  into  the  heads  of  standard  Roses. 

I  will  not  open  the  abstract  question  of  pro- 
tection or  no  protection,  as  so  much  depends  on 
site,  soil,  local  climate,  Roses  grown,  and  modes 
of  culture  and  feeding.  But  assuming  that  a 
certain  amount  of  protection  acts  as  a  life  insur- 
ance to  many  Roses,  as  proved  alike  by  bitter  and 
pleasant   experience,  it    should  be  applied  on 


the  Ist  of  January.  To  finish  planting  without  a 
day's  delay,  if  not  already  done,  should  even  pre- 
cede protection,  although  we  all  know  that  Roses 
may  be  planted  with  more  or  less  success  up  to 
April.  Now,  as  a  matter  established  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  generally  experienced  men, 
there  is  no  fact  more  absolute  than  that  No- 
vember is  the  best  month  of  the  twelve  for  the 
planting  of  hardy  Roses. 

Protection  of  the  roots  or  mulching  should 
also  be  seen  to  at  once,  if  not  already  done. 
Stakes  and  ties  should  likewise  be  made  good 
or  strengthened  where  needful.  AU  these 
operations  may  be  included  in  the  general 
advice  to  make  our  Roses  as  safe  and  snug 
as  possible  to  help  them  through  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  three  of  the  most  trying 
months  of  the  year.  D.  T.  F. 


THE  EARLY  AUTUMNAL  PLANTING  OF 
R03E3. 
Sbldom  have  the  fruits  of  early  planting  been  so 
quickly  manifest  as  this  season.  The  earth  was  moist 
as  well  as  fairly  warm  towards  the  end  of  October 
and  all  through  November.  This  favoured  an  immedi- 
ate start  after  the  inevitable  check  incident  to  trans- 
plantation. There  are  cultivators  who  practically 
ignore  and  make  no  provision  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  this  check.  They  can  hardly  make  a 
more  vital  mistake,  for  the  life  of  the  Rose  is  in 
jeopardy,  its  health  is  in  serious  danger  every  day 
and  hour  that  the  interregnum  to  growth  is  pro- 
longed. It  is  less  the  mere  removal  of  plants  from 
one  place  to  another  that  injures  them  than  the  in- 
terval spent  from  one  growing  place  to  another,  and 
this  is  more  true  of  Roses  than  of  such  plants  as 
fruit  trees.  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  and  others  in 
which  growths  were  thoroughly  matured  and  the 
sap  more  completely  at  rest.  Among  all  the  causes 
of  the  high  mortality  among  transplanted  Roses,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  are  their  long  detachment  and 
frequent  removals  from  the  soil.  Transfer  them 
quickly  from  one  place  of  growth  to  another,  and 
they  will  soon  make  a  fresh  and  more  vigorous 
start  in  their  new  quarters. 

The  start  has  seldom   been  more  sudden  and 
vigorous  than  this  season,  for  in  addition  to  the 
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warmth  and  moisture  oE  the  ground,  the  plants 
themselves  were  more  fully  flushed  with  active  sap 
than  usual,  and  in  many  cases  the  vital  effects  of  the 
latter  were  so  potent  and  so  prompt,  that  even  the 
green  Rose  leaves  were  kept  on  the  freshly  moved 
plants  and  assisted  to  quicken  and  foster  the 
growth  of  the  roots  in  their  new  homes. 

Our  first  batch  of  Roses— from  a  distance  this 
year  —  were  lifted  and  came  a  hundred  miles 
about  the  middle  of  October.  These  were  planted 
on  arrival,  and  so  rapidly  did  they  take  to  their 
new  quarters,  that  now  these  earliest  planted 
Roses  look  the  forwardest  and  plumpest  budded 
on  the  place. 

Nor  is  this  at  all  a  solitary  instance.  Early  root- 
disturbance  seems  to  prompt  an  early  start  and 
abnormal  activity  of  root  growth.  And  doubtless 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of  the 
Roses  that  this  growth  should  have  made  consider- 
able progress  before  it  is  suddenly  and  severely 
arrested,  perhaps  killed,  through  cold.  As  the 
new  roots  get  larger  and  consequently  hardier, 
there  is  less  risk  of  injury,  and  here  possibly  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  for  the  exceptionally  high 
life  rate  of  early  planted  Roses.  D.  T.  F. 


THE  PRUNING  OF  ROSES.* 
In  treating  of  the  subject  of  pruning  Roses,  one 
is  met  at  the  outset  by  the  question  :  Why  is 
pruning  necessary  at  all .'  Why  should  not  our 
Rose  trees  grow  as  fine  and  large  as  they  will  / 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of  the 
natural  growth  of  the  Rose.  By  watching  an 
unpruned  Rose  tree,  either  wild  or  cultivated, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  first  strong  shoot 
flowers  well  the  following  season,  but  gets 
weaker  at  the  extremity  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
another  strong  slioot  starts  considerably  lower 
down,  or  even  from  the  very  base  of  the  plant, 
and  this  soon  absorbs  the  majority  of  the  sap, 
and  will  eventually  starve  the  original  shoot, 
and  be  itself  thus  starved  in  succession  by  an- 
other. A  Rose  in  a  natural  state  has  thus 
every  year  some  branches  which  are  becoming 
weakened  by  the  fresh  young  shoots  growing  out 
below  them.  And  this  is  one  of  the  first  reasons 
why  pruning  is  necessary.  A  Rose  is  not  a  tree 
to  grow  onwards  and  upwards,  and  as  standards 
seem  to  be  going  out  of  fashion,  and  so  many 
varieties  are  dwarf  in  their  growth,  it  seems 
better  to  speak  of  Rose  plants  than  of  Rose 
trees. 

Ob.tbcts  in  View. 
The  objects  of  pruning  are  :  To  maintain  the 
life  and  strength  of  the  plants,  to  mould  and 
preserve  their  shape,  and  to  give  more  vigour, 
colour,  and  substance  to  the  flowers.  Owing 
to  the  natural  habit  of  growth  before  men- 
tioned, a  considerable  amount  of  wood  must  be 
taken  away  annually  to  prevent  the  shoots  rob- 
bing each  other,  and  when  Nature  is  thus  once 
interfered  with,  art  must  step  in  to  make  and 
to  keep  a  plant  of  well-balanced  shape.  And 
further,  even  for  ordinary  garden  purposes,  a 
considerable  amount  of  strength  and  sap  must 
be  reserved  for  each  bloom,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  dark  H.  P. 's,  they  will  not  show  their  true 
colours  at  all. 

Why  the  Art  has  Declined. 
The  principal  art  of  pruning — that  of  form- 
ing and  maintaining  a  shapely  plant  of  well- 
placed  shojta — has  very  much  declined  of  late 
years,  owing  to(l)  the  decadence  of  really  strong- 
growing  varieties,  (2)  the  waning  popularity  of 
standards,  where  a  well-balanced  head  is  more 
noticeable  and  necessary  than  in  a  dwarf  or 
bush  plant,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  most  enthusi- 
astic rosarians  are  also  exhibitors,  and  therefore 
care  more  for  fine  perfect  blooms  than  for  well- 

*  Paper  read  at  the  Natiunal  Rose  Conference  at 
Chiswick,  July  3,  1889,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Foater-Melliar. 


shaped  plants.  When  I  first  learnt  to  prune, 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  H.  P.'s  were  some- 
thing new,  and  there  were  stiU  a  great  many 
large  standards  of  summer  Roses,  each  of  which 
was  a  study  in  itself  for  the  pruner's  art. 

Instruments. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  instruments.  A  pruner 
of  the  old  school  would  condemn  the  use  of 
scissors,  be  horrified  to  see  a  shoot  cut  off 
square,  and  would  consider  the  neat,  smooth, 
sloping  cut  of  a  sharp  knife  to  be  the  only 
legitimate  appearance,  and  he  would  also  per- 
haps acorn  the  use  of  gloves  and  think  he  could 
do  his  work  better  without  them.  This  last 
point  must  be  a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  is  useless 
to  deny  that  Roses  have  thorns,  which  are 
especially  hard  and  sharp  at  pruning  time  ;  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  using  a  knife, 
especially  with  budded  Roses  of  one  year's 
growth,  the  plant  must  be  firmly  held  with  the 
left  hand,  or  a  serious  breakage  is  very  apt  to 
occur. 

Two  good  knives,  an  oilstone,  a  regular  pair 
of  pruning  scissors,  and  a  kneeling  m.at  lor  dwarfs 
wUl  probably  prove  a  sufticient  equipment.  One 
of  the  knives  should  have  a  strong  blade,  the 
other  a  narrower  and  smaller  one.  The  hone 
should  be  carried  about,  and  not  left  behind,  or 
the  tearing  oft'  of  a  valu.able  branch  will  soon  be 
the  result  of  a  blunted  blade.  The  scissors  will 
be  useful  for  very  small  shoots,  and  sometimes 
for  very  large  ones,  and  especially  handy  for 
bits  of  dead  wood  in  awkward  positions ;  in  the 
two  last  cases  the  cuts  should  afterwards  be 
trimmed  and  smoothed  with  a  knife.  For 
kneeling  on  the  cold  wet  soil  I  have  found  a 
piece  of  waterproof  about  18  inches  square  more 
satisfactory  and  less  tiring  than  kneecaps  ;  and 
remember  that  the  weight  of  the  body  will 
bring  moisture  through  any  alleged  waterproof 
that  has  not  an  actual  skin  of  india-rubber. 

The  Season  of  the  Year. 

Next  as  to  the  time  of  year.  Some  recom- 
mend a  certain  amount  of  thinning  in  early 
autumn,  to  ensure  the  ripening  of  the  remain- 
ing shoots  ;  but  this  may  sometimes  have  the 
effect  of  causing  low  dormant  buds  to  push, 
which  is  undesirable  ;  it  certainly  lessens  the 
number  of  our  autumn  blooms,  probably  checks 
the  root-power,  and  the  benefit  gained  does  not 
seem  to  be  large. 

We  may  commence  with  Roses  trained  on 
south  walls  about  the  middle  of  February,  and 
the  pruning  of  H.  P.'s  and  summer  Roses  begins 
in  earnest  with  the  following  month.  March 
will  not  be  found  too  long  for  the  cultivator 
who  has  a  large  amount  of  H.  P.'s  under  his 
care,  for  there  are  generally  many  days  in  that 
"  month  of  many  weathers  "  when  nothing  but 
real  enthusiasm  will  maintain  the  requisite 
amount  of  patience  in  the  rosarian's  breast, 
kneeling  on  the  chilly  soil  over  his  dwarfs  day 
liy  day,  and  exposed  to  the  pitiless  east  winds. 
It  is  best  to  leave  Tea  Roses  in  the  open  undis- 
turbed till  April  ;  a  reckless  pruner  in  the  shape 
of  Jack  Frost  has  generally  been  before  us,  and 
often  we  are  grateful  enough  if  he  has  left  us 
any  life  to  prune  back  to. 

The  Method. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  modus  opercouU.  It 
must  first  be  asked.  Do  we  require  handsome 
plants  for  general  decoration  with  fair  blooms 
for  cutting,  or  are  we  pruning  for  exhibition  .' 

AVe  win  take  the  former  case  first  as  the  most 
complicated.  The  first  care  will  be  to  cut  out 
all  dead  wood,  and  all  wood,  however  thick  and 
old,  which,  as  shown  by  the  small  growth  made 
last  season,  is  becoming  weakly  in  comparison 
with  other  stronger  shoots.     Now  we  can  study 


the  plant,  and  .see  what  we  have  got  left.  Our 
object  is  to  form  a  well-shaped  head  or  plant  ; 
and  by  "  well-shaped  "  I  mean  that  the  plant 
itself  should  be  of  the  even  globular  form  of  a 
Rose.  Rose  petals  are  evenly  arranged,  and 
none  cross  each  other  in  an  inward  direction  ; 
such  should  be  the  shape  of  the  plant.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  the  top  bud  left  of  each  shoot  will 
grow  first,  and  in  the  direction  in  which  it  points, 
we  should  always  cut  back  to  a  bud  that  looks 
outwards,  and  take  care  that  the  centre  wiU  not 
be  too  crowded.  If  we  want  to  get  rid  of  a 
misplaced  shoot,  it  should  be  cut  right  out  at 
the  bottom,  merely  cutting  it  back  will  only 
make  it  grow  the  more.  It  must  be  our  en- 
deavour each  year  to  do  away  with  as  much  old 
wood  as  possible,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the 
plant,  and,  in  the  case  of  strong  growers,  wo 
must  harden  our  hearts  and  thin  the  number  of 
shoots  remorselessly.  We  should  picture  to 
ourselves  what  the  plant  will  look  in  full  growth, 
and  remember  that  a  lover  of  Roses  is  more 
likely  to  leave  too  many  than  too  few  shoots. 
There  is  a  saying  in  East  Anglia,  "  No  man 
should  hoe  his  own  Turnips,"  meaning  that  he 
is  not  likely  to  thin  them  sufficiently,  but  those 
who  are  used  to  thinning  Grapes  and  other  gar- 
den produce  will  probably  have  got  over  this 
difficulty. 

The  Golden  Rule. 

The  next  question  is,  how  many  buds  are  to 
be  kept  on  each  shoot  retained  ;  and  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  golden  rule  of  pruning, 
that  more  buds  are  to  be  left  on  each  shoot  in 
proportion  as  the  plant,  both  as  a  variety  and 
an  individual,  is  strong,  and  less  in  proportion 
as  it  is  weak. 

To  a  novice  in  Rose  growing  it  appears  strange 
at  first  that  we  should  cut  away  almost  all  there 
is  left  of  a  weakly  growing  and  precious  variety, 
which  would  seem  to  be  almost  exterminated  by 
such  severity,  and  yet  leave  longer  shoots  on  a 
strong  sort,  which  seems  better  able  to  ttand  the 
rough  treatment  ;  but  the  rule  is,  nevertheless, 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  Nature — 
Darwin's  survival  of  the  fittest  ;  and  the  law  of 
God — "Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given."  It  is  of  wide-spread  application.  In 
education,  for  instance,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
found  out  that  it  is  wiser  to  add  to  the  know- 
ledge a  child  possesses,  and  to  concentrate  all 
teaching  on  the  one  branch  for  which  an  apti- 
tude is  displayed,  than  to  introduce  a  variety  of 
fresh  subjects.  But  I  must  stick  to  Roses  ; 
and  we  shall  find  the  same  rule  apply  in  other 
branches  of  cultivation  besides  pruning.  If  we 
were  to  give  directions  to  an  ordinary  labourer 
to  apply  liquid  manure  to  the  plants,  we  should 
very  likely  find  him  choosing  the  weakly  ones 
as  recipients  of  stimulant  and  nourishment,  and 
omitting  the  ationg,  on  the  plea  that  that  they 
did  not  want  it.  That  would  be  a  mistake  :  it 
is  the  healthy  and  strong  who  want  it,  because 
they  can  use  it.  The  weak  cannot ;  the  nourish- 
ment they  have  is  more  than  they  can  manage. 
Again,  every  rosarian  finds  that  some  varieties 
of  Roses  do  well  with  him,  and  some  do  badly. 
The  first  idea  is  to  grow  less  of  the  sorts  of 
which  we  have  plenty  of  good  ones,  and  more  of 
those  which  have  not  been  so  successful.  And 
an  exhibitor  must  do  this  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  it  is  a  pity  ;  it  Ls  doing  that  which  we 
should  always  endeavour  to  avoid,  viz.,  fight- 
ing against  Nature,  instead  of  directing,  and 
even  diverting,  and  yet  siding  with  her.  To  get 
the  greatest  number  of  most  beautiful  Roses  we 
should  grow  those  sorts  only  which  we  find  to 
do  well. 

The  rule  as  to  the  number  of  buds  to  be  left 
on  each  shoot  therefore  is  ;  In  proportion  as  a 
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plant  is  strong  in  growth,  either  from  the 
natural  habit  of  the  variety,  or,  in  a  leas  degree, 
from  the  actual  condition  of  the  individual, 
leave  more  buds  on  each  shoot,  because  the 
strong  grower  has  a  capability  of  supplying 
several  buds  on  eacli  shoot  with  a  sufficiency  of 
sap  for  good  blooms  ;  and,  it  a  due  number  be 
not  allowed,  the  shoots  will  either  not  flower  at 
all,  or  produce  coarse  and  ill-shaped  blooms. 
And,  in  proportion  as  a  plant  is  weakly  in 
growth,  fewer  buds  should  be  left,  because  the 
weak  grower  has  only  suflicieut  strength  to  sup- 
ply sap  to  one  or  two  buds  on  each  shoot,  and 
if  more  are  left,  the  power  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  to  form  good  blooms.  The 
general  habit  of  the  variety  should  therefore  be 
well  borne  in  mind  in  determining  how  many 
buds  to  leave  on  each  shoot,  remembering  al- 
ways, with  a  view  to  the  summer  outline  of  the 
plant,  to  prune  to  an  out-looking  bud  ;  and 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  a  shoot  is  cut 
back,  the  longer  will  be  the  growth  from  the 
bud  left  at  the  top. 

Method  Continued. 

After  a  warm  summer,  most  of  the  young 
wood  on  a  well-pruned  and  healthy  plant  will 
be  moderately  ripe,  but  we  occasionally  find  an 
extra  well-ripened  shoot,  almost  as  firm  and 
brown  as  the  old  wood,  with  large  buds  ready 
to  start  at  the  first  chance.  This  is  very  valu- 
able, and  plenty  of  space  should  be  allowed  for 
its  development,  less  ripe  shoots  being  removed 
to  make  room  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
often  find  gross,  strong,  but  late,  uuripened 
shoots,  much  thicker,  but  greener,  with  a  much 
larjijer  proportion  of  pith.  These  are  compara- 
tively useless,  and  should  generally  be  cleanly 
and  carefully  removed.  If  any  shoot,  by  its 
unusual  size,  evidently  absorbs  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  sap  of  the  plant,  it  should  be,  ac- 
cording to  its  ripeness  and  the  condition  of  the 
rest  of  the  plant,  either  removed  altogether,  or 
left  a  good  length,  other  shoots  being  cut  out  to 
make  way  for  it. 

A  good  deal  may  be  done  to  remedy  faults 
and  defects  by  a  cireful  examination  of  each 
plant  in  early  May,  when  a  further  thinning  of 
the  young  shoots  may  be  practised  if  necessary. 
Of  those  growing  too  close  together  or  filling  up 
the  centre,  one  or  two  may  be  rubbed  oft".  But 
we  must  not  be  rash  ;  if  undecided,  it  may  be 
pradent  to  postpone  the  examination  for  a  week 
or  so,  when  we  can  still  rub  the  shoot  oft",  but 
cannot  put  it  back. 

If  a  plant  is  carefully  pruned  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  seldom  presents  many  difficulties  as 
long  as  it  continues  in  health,  but  those  which 
have  been  neglected  for  only  one  year  often  re- 
quire to  be  cut  back  sufficiently  to  form  an 
entirely  new  framework  during  the  following 
season. 

For  bedding  purposes,  the  pegging-down 
system  is  fairly  successful  with  reaUy  strong- 
growing  varieties,  of  not  too  stiS"  habit.  All 
must  be  cut  away  say  2  feet  or  3  feet  (not  too 
many)  of  the  strongest  shoots,  which  are  bent 
down  and  pegged  over  the  bed.  They  will 
break  and  bloom  all  over,  and  in  late  summer 
other  shoots  will  probably  spring  from  the 
base,  which  will  take  the  places  of  the  old  ones 
if  necessary  Ln  the  following  spring. 

Standards  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race  may  be 
trained  to  form  umbrella-shaped  or  weeping 
Roses  on  a  similar  system. 

Pkuninc  for  ExuiniTioN. 
Pruning  for  exhibition  is  a  different  matter 
altogether  ;  our  object  in  this  case  is  to  get  the 
finest  possible  blooms,  and  the  exhibitor  will 
not  generally  care  a  fig  about  the  shape  of  his 
plants,  so  long  as  he  has  better  Roses  to  cut 


than  his  rivals.  If  number  is  required,  the 
plants  must  be  multiplied,  as  but  few  blooms 
must  be  expected  from  each. 

Pruning  in  this  case  loses  most  of  its  art: 
almost  all,  and  in  some  cases  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  ripeness,  all  the  new  wood  will  be 
simply  cut  away,  and  the  resulting  shoots 
thinned  as  soon  as  separable,  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  variety.  Exception  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  strongest  growing 
H.  P.  's,  which  will  bloom  but  sparsely  and  too 
late,  if  they  are  out  back  too  far  ;  and  of  certain 
varieties,  which  are  apt  to  bear  coarse  flowers, 
but  this  can  sometimes  be  remedied  by  a  dis- 
cretion in  thinning  the  flower-buds. 

Tea  Roses. 

We  now  come  to  the  pruning  of  Tea  Roses 
in  the  open.  Roses  of  this  class,  if  well  fed 
and  spared  by  the  frost  (of  which  latter  con- 
tingency I  have  but  little  knowledge),  might  be 
pruned  but  little  ;  and  in  a  rich  soil,  and  in  a 
district  of  mild  winters,  or  where  protected  by 
glass,  I  imagine  a  mere  removal  of  dead  and 
weak  wood,  and  of  budless  tips,  would  suffice 
for  these  charming  plants.  But  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  low-lying  dis- 
tricts, we  often  find,  in  spite  of  our  best  eft"orts 
at  protection,  that  the  greater  part  of  each'plant 
has  been  killed  or  severely  injured  during  the 
winter,  and  are  only  thankful,  as  1  have  said, 
if  we  can  find  some  real  life  to  cut  back  to. 

For  exhibition  purposes,  the  pure  Tea  Roses 
should  in  all  cases  be  pruned  back  as  hard  as  the 
H.  P.'s ;  there  is  no  fear  of  these  free-flowering 
Roses  failing  to  bloom.  But  the  now  large 
Gloire  de  Dijon  race,  Maruchal  Niel,  and  the 
Noisette  hylirids  must  be  treated  difl"erently  ; 
the  long  strong  shoots  of  the  year  reserved  to 
nearly  their  full  length,  and  the  old  and  weak 
wood  only  cut  out. 

Marechal  Niel  under  Glass. 

I  must  pass  over  the  pruning  and  training  of 
pot  Roses  and  Roses  for  forcing,  as  subject  to 
the  same  general  rules,  but  Marechal  Niel 
under  glass  seems  to  do  best  under  the  follow- 
ing special  treatment  :  In  a  house  fitted  with 
wires  up  the  roof,  let  a  strong  young  standard 
be  planted  as  a  vine,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
extension  on  either  side.  Prune  it  completely 
back  in  the  winter,  and  select  two  shoots  only, 
training  them  horizontally  right  and  left  imme- 
diately under  the  bottoms  of  the  wires.  If 
stiU  growing  when  they  reach  the  end  of  the 
house,  or  as  far  as  the  Rose  is  intended  to 
cover,  train  each  up  the  end  wire,  and,  if  they 
reach  the  top,  stop  them  as  yciu  would  a  Vino. 

No  pruning  whatever  will  be  required  the 
following  winter,  but  the  plant  must  be  always 
highly  fed.  The  Rose  will  probably  bloom 
freely  along  the  rods  in  the  spring,  and,  as  soon 
as  this  is  over,  the  upright  rods  (if  any)  must 
be  cut  right  back  to  the  horizontal  part,  and  an 
endeavour  made  to  train  a  shoot  up  each  wire, 
all  other  buds  and  new  shoots  being  clean 
removed.  The  chosen  shoots  may  appear  weak 
at  first,  but  they  will  gain  in  strength  and  the 
autumn  growth,  if  the  plant  be  healthy,  and 
well  nourished,  will  be  very  rapid.  Probably 
all  the  shoots  will  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
house  this  year  ;  but  let  them  grow  as  much  as 
they  will,  stopping  them  when  they  do  reach 
the  top.  Early  in  the  following  spring- 
dependent,  of  course  upon  the  amount  of  heat 
supplied — a  Idoom  will  appear  at  almost  every 
bud,  and  when  the  crop  of  flowers  is  over, 
probably  about  the  end  of  April,  every  upright 
rod  must  be  cut  clean  away  again  down  to  the 
horizontal  branches,  and  during  the  summer 
fresh   shoots   trained   up    in   their  room,   and 


stopped  as  before  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
house.  It  is  best  to  do  this  cutting  away  of  the 
upright  rods  gradually,  during  a  week  or  so, 
and  not  all  on  one  day,  because  we  thus  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  check  to  the  plant. 

This  is  a  simple,  systematic,  and  regular 
method,  which  I  have  found  to  answer  ex- 
tremely well. 

Conclusion. 

With  this  I  must  conclude— pruning  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  our  art,  which  must  lie  patiently 
and  thoroughly  carried  out  at  an  inclement 
time  of  year,  when  beautiful  Roses  seem  but  a 
dream  of  the  future  ;  but  the  ardent  rosarian 
will  at  all  times  have  the  present  season  in  view 
as  the  harvest  and  reward  of  his  labours,  and 
will  work  zealously  all  the  year  round,  in  cold 
and  heat,  rain  and  drought,  frost  and  snow, 
shadow  and  shine,  in  behalf  of  the  motto  of 
our  craft, 

"  Floreat  Begina  Flor'im." 


Rose  MarieVanHoutte— Marie  Van  Hontte 
is  one  of  those  Roses  that  everybody  must  grow 
and  that  nobody  can  ever  fail  to  admire.  Exquisite 
in  form  and  colour,  vigorous  in  growth,  hardly  less 
free  and  ever-blooming  than  the  common  China, 
this  Rose  is  invaluable  to  every  rosarian.  For  exhi- 
bition, for  button-holes,  for  bouquets,  for  general 
cat- flower  purposes,  or  for  making  a  display  in  the 
garden,  it  is  alike  admirable,  and  the  plant  thrives 
well  whether  grown  on  dwarf  Brier  stocks  In  the 
open,  as  a  climber  on  a  wall,  or  as  a  standard.  The 
so-called  Rosa  polyantha,  which  in  reality  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  Rosa  multiflora,  also  makes 
an  excellent  stock  for  Marie  Van  Houtte,  which 
grows  and  flourishes  upon  it  especially  well  in  very 
light  and  sandy  soils.  Marie  Van  Houtte  was  the 
first  Tea-scented  Rose  sent  out  by  the  late  M. 
Dncher,  of  Lyons,  having  been  first  distributed  in 
1871,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  has  not  yet  been 
surpassed  by  any  subsequent  productions  of  the 
firm,  although  these  have  included  such  beautiful 
varieties  as  Amazone,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Bouquet 
d'Or(all  sent  out  in  1872),  Jean  Ducher  (1874),  and 
Innocente  Pirola  (1878).  Considering  the  length 
of  time  that  Marie  Van  Houtte  has  been  in  general 
cultivation,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  there 
should  not  have  been  raised  more  varieties  follow- 
ing it  in  habit  and  character.  The  colouring  of 
its  flowers  is  so  exquisite  in  its  combination  of 
lemon,  yellow,  and  peach,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  itself  is  such  that  it  would  have  been  thought 
probable  that  raisers  would  have  made  every  effort 
to  obtain  from  it  other  varieties  of  similar  habit 
and  with  distinctly  margined  flowers  of  different 
shades;  but  whether  the  attempt  has  been  made  or 
not,  there  has  not  yet  been  raised  any  Tea-scented 
Rose  with  distinctly  margined  flowers  whose  sum  of 
good  qualities  at  all  approaches  that  of  the  best  of 
all  the  "Maries";  so  in  the  meantime  her  many 
admirers  will  continue  to  worship  undisturbed  at 
the  shrine  of  Marie  Van  Houtte.— T.  W.  Gibdle- 
stone. 


Windflower  or  Woodflower  ?— Without  the 
slightest  ambition  to  "  have  the  last  word  "  on  the 
subject,  I  have  to  say  that  it  Mr.  Engleheart  did 
not  mean  to  refer  the  derivation  of  the  name 
"Anemone"  to  the  Latin  word  nemus,  others  as 
well  as  myself  have  been  deceived  by  what  he 
wrote  (see  Canon  EUaoombe's  note  on  page  498). 
I  have  no  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion,  as  there 
is  obviously  no  common  ground  of  argument  on  the 
derivation  of  a  Greek  word  with  a  disputant  who 
explicitly  rejects  the  authority  of  lexicons,  &c., 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  some  of  these 
works  the  conclusions  of  the  most  profound  philo- 
logists are  embodied;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
remark  that  Mr.  Engleheart  has  brought  forward  no 
proof  whatever  in  support  of  his  very  confident 
—I  might  almost  say  ex  oat hedni— assertions  that 
"Windflower"  is  an  "incorrect  and  meaningless 
name  ;  "  that  "  Woodflower  "  is  the  correct  trans- 
lation of   the   name  "Anemone;"    and   that  the 
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derivation  of  this  name  from  anemos  is  "  an  erroneous 
derivation  which  even  Professor  Skeat  has  per- 
petuated." If  Mr.  Engleheart  has  convinced 
himself  without  proof  that  he  is  right,  he  has 
fall  British  liberty  to  do  so;  while  I  and  other 
readers  of  Thb  Garden  have,  of  course,  equal 
liberty  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  from  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  which  have  come  before  us. — 
William  Miller. 


The  Orchard. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  BRITAIN. 

The  following  correspondence  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Times: — 

"The  following  facts  may  show  to  your 
readers  that  it  is  not  all  the  English  fruit 
grower's  fault  that  so  much  fruit  i.s  imported 
into  this  country.  I  have  lately  found  a  de- 
licious eating  Apple  imported  from  Denmark. 
It  i.s  crisp,  juicy,  sugary,  easily  masticated,  and 
a  real  enjoyment  to  eat.  It  being  a  stranger  to 
me,  I  .sent  a  specimen  to  a  friend  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  fruit  growers  in  Kent,  suggesting 
that  he  should  get  grafts  and  grow  so  delicious 
and  marketable  an  Apple.  In  reply  he  says  : 
'  I  think  you  will  hnd  the  Apple  you  sent  me  is 
Gravenstein,  a  Russian  Apple.     I  had  several 

trees   of   it,  and  most  orchards  in  B had 

some.  They  ripened  rather  earlier  here  than 
they  do  apparently  iu  Denmark,  and  if  left  to 
fall  from  the  tree  they  are  perfection.  But,  as 
a  market  fruit,  Apples  considerably  finer  than 
the  specimen  you  sent  me  made  about  3s.  per 
bushel,  and  expenses  Is.  6d.  to  come  ofl'  that 
left  no  margin,  so  they  have  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation. We  must  grow  what  will  pay,  and  the 
Goff— a  very  inferior  Apple— will  pay  treble 
this.' 

"Now  the  Denmark  Gravensteins  which  I 
have  bought  cost  at  the  rate  of  10s.  8<1.  per 
bushel.  Who  can  solve  such  a  riddle  !  En- 
glish consumers  will  not  buy  English-grown 
Gravensteins  but  at  a  price  that  will  not  pay  to 
grow,  but  when  the  Danes  send  us  the  same 
Apple,  not  so  fine  in  quality,  they  buy  it  at 
three-andahalf  times  the  price  they  would  pay 
their  own  countrymen  lor  growing  it  I 

'■Like  anomalies  have  occurred  iu  my  own 
experience.  I  have  sent  the  most  delicious 
Pears  to  the  English  markets— Louise  Bonne, 
Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Beurr('  d'Amanlis,  Winter 
Nelis— most  carefully  packed,  and  have  had 
back  the  most  miserable  prices,  say  Id.  to  IJd. 
per  pound.  For  two  seasons  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  grow  fruit  I  have  not  once  been  able 
to  find  a  Pear  in  the  shops  equal  to  any  one  of 
these,  and  for  inferior  French  or  Jersey  grown 
fruit  I  have  been  asked  4d.  to  6d.  a  pound.  It 
is  certainly  not  all  the  English  grower's  fault 
that  the  best  of  English-grown  fruit  is  not  put 
more  abundantly  on  the  English  market  — 
T.  W." 

If    the    gentlemen   who   write     about 

fruit  culture  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  out 
first  what  a  really  good  Apple  is,  their  remarks 
might  be  of  some  use.  "T.  W.,''  who  writes  in 
to-day's  Times  to  blame  people  for  not  buyino 
an  Apple  that  I  always  thought  of  very  poor 
quality,  is  one  of  this  class.  'The  public  are  not 
such  fools  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  ;  they 
rightly  refuse  to  buy  English  grown  Graven- 
steins :  My  experience  is  that  people  talk  a 
great  deal  about  fruit  culture  and  often  spend 
their  money  upon  it  without  knowing  what  is 
really  good  among  fruits.  The  nurserymen 
themselves  give  in  their  catalogues  many  fruits 
that  are  of  very  low  quality  ;  though  they  may 
be    showy   outside,   very  poor  in  flavour,  like 


the  King  of  the  Pippins  and  others,  decay  in  no 
time,  like  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  big  and  large, 
but  useless.  So  long  as  people  had  no  better 
Apples  than  these,  they  were  contented  with 
them,  but  now  that  we  get  Apples  from  other 
countries  of  the  highest  class,  it  is  quite  dift'e- 
rent.  If  the  British  fruit  grower  continues 
going  on  growing  Apples  of  poor  quality  he 
must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  a  bad  market 
for  them.  Early  Apples  of  a  showy  class  some- 
times sell  off  quickly  in  populous  cities,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  late-keeping  Apples  most 
people  buy  these  of  the  best  qualities  only,  if 
they  can  get  them. 

The  other  day,  in  Mr.  Webber's  shop  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  I  bought  some  fine  old 
Newtown  Pippins,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
delicate  flavoured  Apples  that  exists,  a  perfect 
Apple  to  eat  out  of  the  hand  and  equaOy  good 
for  cooking.  Some  may  say  that  unhappily  we 
cannot  grow  this  fine  Apple,  which  comes  to  us 
some  3000  miles  over  the  sea.  But  the  lesson 
of  it  is  a  useful  one  all  the  same.  When  people 
can  buy  Apples  of  this  fine  high  flavour,  with 
all  the  freshness  and  crispness  that  one  could 
desire  in  an  Apple,  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  second  and  third-rate  Apples  common  in 
our  orchards  and  gardens. 

Only  the  very  best  English  Apples  should  be 
grown,  and  our  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  great  English  Apples,  as  the  Blen- 
heim, Cox's  Pippin,  and  the  Ribston.  When 
these  are  obtainable  and  at  their  best  there  is 
always  a  good  market  for  them.  For  example, 
the  Blenheim,  a  noble  Apple,  is  grown  far  too 
little.  If  we  grew  enough  of  that  for  ourselves  ; 
if  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  planted  it  as 
freely  as  they  might  plant  it,  there  would  not 
be  much  room — except  in  bad  years — for  any 
Apples  that  came  from  America  or  the  Conti- 
nent at  the  time  of  its  ripening. — Editor  of 
The  Garden. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

FORCING  AND  GROWING  SEAKALE. 
It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  when  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Seakale  then  used  during  winter  aud 
spring  was  forced  in  the  ground  where  it  grew,  and 
I  well  remember  what  a  work  it  was  to  prepare 
and  make  up  those  hotbeds  that  were  needed  for 
giving  the  requisite  warmth  and  bringing  the  Kale 
on,  as  well  as  the  vexation  and  disappointment  that 
often  followed,  for  after  much  care  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  crowns  of  the  plants  were  spoiled 
through  having  too  much  heat,  and  a  dish  of  the 
esteemed  vegetable  was  looked  for  in  vain.  To 
ascertain  the  condition  of  things,  much  moving  of 
material  was  necessary  to  have  a  peep  into  the  pots, 
and  if  matters  happened  to  be  found  right  within, 
away  went  most  of  the  warmth,  or  snow  fell  and  bad 
weather  came  and  drove  it  out,  so  that  one  never 
could  calculate  when  he  would  be  able  to  cut.  All 
this  is  changed  now,  and  under  the  present  system 
of  forcing  Seakale  we  can  almost  time  to  a  day 
when  we  shall  have  it  in,  and  the  trouble  saved, 
independent  of  other  gains,  is  something  sur- 
prising. 

The  chief  thing  to  ensure  success  is  to  obtain 
plants  with  fine  crowns,  as  however  regular  and 
right  the  temperature  and  management  may  be, 
it  is  only  these  that  can  produce  heads  of  any 
size,  as  all  the  plants  can  do  is  to  unfold  and 
send  up  what  they  have  packed  at  the  top,  and 
no  more  can  be  got  out  of  them,  although  it  is 
easy  to  have  less  it  conditions  are  not  in  their 
favour.  Those  which  act  most  adverse  are  too 
much  heat  at  starting,  a  dry  unsuitable  atmo- 
sphere, and  an  insufficient  supply  of  moisture  in 
the  soil,  any  and  all  of  which  tell  seriously  against 
success,  as  the  first  mentioned  draws  the  Kale  out 
and  up  too  quickly,  causing  it  to  come  weak  and 


poor,  and  the  latter  has  the  same  effect,  as  the 
plants  cannot  break  freely  it  they  shrink  at  the 
root.  For  the  first  or  earliest  lot  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  begin  with  large  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes, 
which  should  all  be  of  the  same  size,  so  that  one 
can  be  inverted  on  the  other,  as  a  covering  to 
blanch  the  heads  of  the  Kale.  In  the  pots,  boxes, 
or  tubs  used  for  the  bottom,  the  plants  may  be 
packed  in  pretty  closely,  but  it  is  important  that 
they  be  well  filled  in  between  with  fine  rich  soil, 
and  to  make  sure  of  this,  a  heavy  watering  should 
be  given,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  drained  away 
through,  the  whole  may  be  shut  down  by  putting 
the  covers  over,  and  then  placed  in  a  house,  or 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  where  a  heat  ranging 
between  60°  and  70°  can  be  had,  which  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  bring  the  plants  on.  To  keep 
out  all  Ught  and  air  it  is  necessary  to  block  the 
holes  in  the  pots,  if  pots  are  used,  with  Moss,  or 
stuff  up  any  apertures,  or  the  Kale  will  not  be 
white,  but  coloured  at  the  ends,  which  spoils  its 
appearance.  Where  quantities  of  this  esteemed 
esculent  are  required,  provision  may  be  made  for  the 
forcing  under  arches  or  stages  of  plant  stoves, 
or  by  arranging  a  bed  either  by  digging  out 
a  pit,  or,  better  still,  above  the  surface  by 
driving  in  stakes  and  running  boards  along, 
when  a  lining  of  leaves  and  manure,  placed  at 
each  side  and  on  the  shutters  over  the  top,  will 
give  the  requisite  warmth.  But  the  whole  business 
is  much  easier  if  the  forcing  can  be  carried  on  in 
some  pit  or  house.  For  a  late  supply  I  have  found 
no  way  equal  to  covering  the  whole  plantation  with 
clean  straw  about  a  foot  thick,  as  the  light  is  then 
entirely  excluded  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth 
conserved,  and  the  Kale  sends  out  splendid  heads 
that  are  perfectly  blanched,  and  as  clear  and  clean 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  them;  whereas  when  under 
ashes  or  soil  they  become  discoloured  and  gritty, 
and  in  some  cases  unfit  for  use.  Beds  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  kept  for  late  work  and  treated  in  the 
way  referred  to  should  be  planted  in  patches  of 
three  plants,  placed  triangularly  at  6  inches  apart 
and  the  rows  3  feet  asunder,  but  those  intended  for 
taking  up  to  force  may  be  planted  singly  1  foot  apart 
and  the  rows  2  feet  from  each  other. 

In  taking  up  Kale,  there  are  always  roots  that 
are  too  long  and  get  broken  off,  and  these  form 
capital  sets  if  cut  into  lengths  and  laid  by  for 
planting,  till  which  time  arrives  they  should  be 
buried  in  ashes  or  soil  to  keep  them  plump  and 
start  them.  During  winter,[ground  should  be  pre- 
pared by  trenching  or  double  digging,  as  Seakale 
must  have  depth,  tor  the  thong-like  roots  strike 
straight  down  and  penetrate  far  below  the  surface. 
Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  cultivate  deeply,  but  it 
is  also  requisite  to  manure  freely,  or  to  use  freely 
of  any  rubbibh  heap  material,  and  to  mix  that  well 
into  the  soil,  as  that  just  suits  the  Kale  and  makes 
it  grow  very  strong.  Being  a  marine  plant,  salt  is  a 
great  help,  and  before  employing  the  rubbish  heap 
stuff  a  few  bushels  may  with  much  advantage  be 
added  and  turned  over  with  it,  as  also  a  little  lime 
anil  soot,  when  the  whole  will  be  of  great  value. 

Any  time  during  March  or  April  does  for  the 
planting  of  the  sets,  which  may  be  clibbled  in  suffi- 
ciently cleep  for  the  top  end  to  be  just  below  the 
surface,  and,  this  done,  a  raking  over  the  ground  to 
make  it  neat  ami  level  will  complete  the  job. 
Seakale  may  also  be  raised  from  teed,  and  this 
shouM  be  sown  in  drills  in  March  at  the  distance 
mentioned  above,  and  when  the  plants  are  up  they 
must  be  singled  out  ami  left  a  foot  or  so  apart, 
which  will  afford  sufficient  room  for  them  to  deve- 
lop fine  crowns.  The  treatment  requisite  during 
summer  is  simply  to  keep  the  land  free  from  weeds, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  salt  is  a  great  aid  in  doing  this, 
and  will  save  a  good  deal  of  hoeing.  S.  D. 


Chou  de  Burghley. — Much  has  been  written 
concerning  this,  but  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  entitled  to  the  designation  of  Cabbage  Broccoli 
yet  remains  unsettled.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  it  is  worth  growing,  being  tender  when 
properly  cooked  and  of  good  flavour.  But  as  for 
the  heart  resembling  a  Broccoli,  I  have  never  been 
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fortunate  enonp;h  to  find  it,  notwithstanding  the 
hundreds  of  plants  I  have  cut  and  seen  others  cut 
open.  I  have  looked  for  it  early  in  the  autumn,  at 
mid-winter,  and  in  spring  when  the  plants  were 
fully  developed,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  As  is  well 
known,  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  has  a  common-place 
appearance,  closely  resembling  the  ordinary  Cab- 
bage. To  produce  the  best  results,  it  should  be 
grown  on  good  firm  ground,  the  latter  being  very 
essential.— C.  L. 

Tomatoes.— As  "  B.  C.  R."  seems  to  regard 
Tomatoes  of  the  Perfection  type  as,  on  the  whole, 
if  well  grown,  too  large  for  ordinary  market  pur- 
poses—and so  far  as  the  largest  fruits  are  concerned 
I  agree  with  him — I  would  advise  him  to  try  the 
new  Chiswick  Hybrid  Tomato,  as  presenting  at  once 
fruits  of  medium  size,  perfect  in  form,  rich  in  colour, 
and  produced  with  wonderful  freedom,  not  only  in 
pots  under  glass,  but  outdoors.  Also  this  Tomato 
excelled  all  others  in  cropping  qualities.  In  regard 
to  Tomatoes  we  are  in  the  same  danger  that  has 
grown  up  in  connection  with  Onions,  of  favouring 
at  exhibitions  unduly  large  fruits.  It  is  not  at  all 
an  unusual  thing  in  the  country  to  find  fruits  of  from 
ten  ounces  to  fourteen  ounces  set  up,  fruits  far  too 
big  for  ordinary  use,  and  specially  for  market. 
— D. 

Long-necked  Onions.  —  To  have  Onions 
really  good,  with  fine,  large,  well-shaped  bulbs,  the 
seed  must  be  sown  early,  the  middle  of  March 
being  about  the  right  time,  if  the  ground  can  be 
got  in  fair  order  and  the  weather  is  favourable,  for 
if  put  in  much  after  that  the  Onions  come  with 
large  necks,  and  are  only  fit  for  soups  or  flavouring, 
and  will  not  keep  long  after  winter  begins.  We 
have  had  striking  proof  of  all  this,  as  last  summer 
about  here  was  a  very  bad  one  for  Onions,  which 
not  only  came  up  badly,  but  went  ofl  wholesale, 
owing  to  the  maggot.  Fearing  we  should  be  very 
short,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop,  we  sowed  in 
May,  and  the  plants  have  not  bulbed,  but  have 
grown  more  after  the  manner  of  Leeks,  and  are  as 
thick  in  the  stem  as  one's  arm.  For  all  this  they 
have  been  exceedingly  useful,  as  we  have  held  back 
the  first  sown  ones  and  have  been  sending  the  last- 
named  to  the  cook,  as  we  had  a  lot  laid  in  by  the 
heels,  where  they  remain  sound  up  to  the  present. 
— S.  D. 

Celeries  for  market  and  exhibition.— One 
might  say  of  the  Lancashire  people  that  they  are 
a  Celery-loving  community.  Celery  being  largely 
grown  for  market  purposes,  and  very  fine  Celery 
indeed  is  sent  into  the  market.  A  number  of 
varieties  are  grown  for  sale,  and  they  may  be 
said  to  represent  selections.  They  are  considered 
by  the  Celery  growers  as  quite  distinct,  although 
the  differences  may  be  small.  Those  that  find 
favour  among  the  Rochdale  growers  are  Big  Ben, 
a  fine  red  variety  grown  extensively  for  exhibition 
round  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  Blackpool  Prize,  a  red 
variety  grown  about  Blackpool  for  market  pur- 
poses ;  and  Wright's  Grove  Red,  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  red  Celeries  in  cultivation,  standing 
long  after  all  other  varieties  have  gone  rotten.  It 
is  of  excellent  flavour.  It  grows  only  about  15 
inches  high,  but  it  is  remarkably  thick  and  never 
hollow.  Lancashire  Prize  White,  also  a  good  Celery 
for  market  purposes,  and  for  exhibition  ;  Clayworth 
Pride :  this  is  a  pink  variety,  solid  and  crisp,  coming 
in  early  and  requiring  no  more  blanching  than  a 
white  variety  ;  Wright's  Grove  White,  a  variety  that 
grows  to  a  large  size  and  is  always  sound,  and  it  is 
one  that  is  popular  for  market  purposes.  One 
named  Standard-bearer,  a  deep  pink  variety,  has 
proved  somewhat  disappointing,  being  of  indifferent 
quality.  Evidently  the  two  leading  varieties  for 
market  are  Wright's  Grove  Red  and  Wright's 
Grove  White.— R.  D. 

Conference  Tomato.— I  observe  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  seed  stock  of  this  Tomato  is  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  I  understand  it  to  be  the 
same  variety  to  which  I  referred  recently  as  Chis- 
wick Hybrid,  and  which  was  certificated  at  the 
Drill  Hall  some  time  since  under  that  designation, 
but  later  was,  to  commemorate  the  Chiswick  Vege- 
table Conference,  re-named  Conference.     We  shall 


doubtless  find  the  variety  in  wide  cultivation  next 
season,  as  its  merit  seems  to  be  undoubted.  As  I 
have  a  Potato  named  Conference,  which  was  also 
certificated  at  Chiswick  in  October,  it  maybe  worth 
mentioning  that  it  was  so  named  in  honour  of  the 
Potato  conference  held  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall  some 
two  years  ago. — A.  D. 


EARLY  TOMATOES. 
I  FIND  that  early  Tomatoes,  or  those  which  ripen  in 
April  and  May,  are  more  appreciated  than  any  cut 
from  old  plants  during  December  and  January. 
Those  with  suitable  house  room  at  their  command 
ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  an  all-the-year-round 
supply,  but  it  would  really  appear  that  a  slight 
break,  say  in  February  or  March,  adds  to  the  credit 
of  those  who  make  the  attempt.  We  have  fruit  in 
all  stages  of  growth  on  our  roof-trained  Tomatoes, 
some  ripening,  others  half  grown,  and  a  good  num- 
ber only  recently  set.  The  plants  are  also  breaking 
strongly,  and  these  young  shoots  will  doubtless 
flower  and  bear  fruit  to  ripen  in  succession  to  those 
now  being  formed.  Well  matured  or  fairly  firm 
shoots  will  usually  strike  readily  in  a  moderately 
brisk  heat,  and  if  they  can  be  had,  say,  towards  the 
end  of  January,  the  plants  thus  obtained  ought  to 
surpass  any  seedlings  laised  in  the  same  month. 
Many  thousands  of  late  autumn-raised  plants  are 
annually  wintered  by  various  growers  for  market, 
these  being  now  available  for  either  shifting  into 
larger  pots  or  for  planting  in  shallow  borders.  Still 
more  growers,  including  various  private  gardeners, 
are  content  to  raise  their  earliest  plants  from  seed, 
this  being  sown  during  the  first  or  second  week  in 
January.  Numerous  market  growers  still  cling  to 
their  ovsm  selection  of  Large  Red,  which  they  find 
sets  the  best  of  all  in  high  temperatures  early  in 
the  season,  but  Ham  Green  Favourite,  Hackwood 
Park  Prolific,  and  Perfection,  if  given  a  little  timely 
attention  in  the  way  of  fertilising  the  flowers  with 
a  camel's-hair  brush,  will  set  nearly  or  quite  as  well, 
while  the  fruit  will,  as  a  rule,  be  handsomer,  heavier, 
and  superior  in  quality.  House  room  being  limited, 
and  the  earliest  crops  are  generally  grown  in  com- 
paratively small  well-heated  houses,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  start  be  made  with 
sturdy,  short-jointed  plants.  These  are  by  no  means 
difticnlt  to  grow,  but  are  not  very  often  seen.  Very 
frequently  the  seed  is  sown  too  thickly,  more  than 
double  the  number  of  spindly  plants  being  raised 
than  are  required ;  then  to  make  matters  worse  these 
are  placed  singly  into  Hi-inch  pots,  which  would 
be  certain  to  cause  the  plants  to  become  so,  a  final 
shift  into  t;-inch  pots  being  the  preparation  accorded 
the  plants.  Whether  few  or  many  plants  are 
needed,  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  6-inch 
pots  filled  with  light,  sandy  soil  and  lightly  covered 
with  more  of  the  same.  The  pots  being  plunged  in 
a  brisk  hot-bed,  the  seed  germinates  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  seedlings  before  they  are  much  drawn 
ought  to  be  raised  up  well  to  the  light  and  eventu- 
ally set  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  house. 
Thin  out  the  seedlings  where  at  all  crowded,  and 
when  they  are  well  into  rough  leaf,  pot  off,  using 
rather  light  loamy  soil,  properly  warmed  and  clean, 
and  lightly  drained  5-in.  or  tj-in.pots.  Turn  out  the 
seedlings  carefully  from  the  pots,  preserving  all  the 
roots  with  each  plant,  and  either  place  one  of  these 
in  the  centre  of  the  r>-inch  pot,  or  two  round  the 
sides  of  the  larger  size.  Each  plant  should  be  sunk 
into  the  soil  up  to  the  seed  leaves  and  not  hard 
pressed  in  the  fixing.  Given  the  benefit  of  a  little 
bottom-heat  and  slight  shade  from  bright  sunshine 
for  a  few  days,  water  being  given  \ery  rarefuUy, 
the  plants  soon  recover  their  original  green  colour 
and  commence  to  root  strongly,  when  the  sooner 
they  are  again  placed  on  shelves  or  raised  nearer 
the  glass  the  greater  the  certainty  of  their  sturdi- 
ness  being  preserved.  By  the  time  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  the  fruiting  pots,  tubs,  boxes, 
or  ridges  of  soil  ought  to  be  ready  for  the  plants' 
reception.  It  necessary  a  light  stake  ought  to  be 
placed  to  each  plant  in  order  to  keep  the  stems 
erect.  M.  H. 

Lawn  Grass  as  a  manure.— Some  few  years 
back  I  wanted  to  clear  up  our  refuse  yard  and  had 


no  convenient  place  to  put  the  short  Grass  gathered 
therein  during  the  previous  summer.  It  struck  me, 
however,  to  apply  it  as  a  manure  to  a  pasture  field, 
and  the  effects  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  Grass 
soon  assumed  a  darker  colour,  and  the  dividing  line 
could  be  seen  distinctly  at  a  long  distance.  This 
induced  me  to  reserve  the  mowings  afterwards  as  a 
manure  for  kitchen  garden  crops,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  with  very  gratifying  results.  This  last 
spring  I  had  a  plot  manured  with  short  Grass 
refuse  only  that  was  well  decomposed,  and  another 
plot  adjoining  was  manured  with  cow  manure  which 
had  been  previously  turned.  The  growth  on  each 
plot  during  the  summer  was  watched  closely,  the 
crops  consisting  in  each  case  of  Onions,  Parsnips, 
Beetroot,  and  Carrots.  The  results  were  that  the 
lawn  Grass  refuse  fully  held  its  own  against  the 
cow-yard  manure  ;  in  fact  some  who  saw  the  trial 
thought  the  former  had  rather  the  best  of  it.  I 
have  been  induced  to  pen  these  few  remarks  think- 
ing they  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  not 
over  supplied  vrith  manure  for  kitchen  garden  crops. 
— J.  H. 

Parsley  in  winter. — In  some  gardens  there  is 
considerable  difliculty  during  the  winter  months  in 
obtaining  a  supply  of  green  Parsley.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  enabled  to  gather  more  than  I  ever 
remember  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  position  in  which  the  Parsley  is 
growing.  In  the  course  of  an  alteration  and  ex- 
tension of  the  garden  a  large  heap  of  soil,  which  was 
composed  mainly  of  clay  with  which  was  mixed 
many  large  stones,  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  A  bank  4 
feet  high  was  formed  on  the  east  and  north  sides 
of  the  enclosed  additional  piece  of  land,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  bank  was  planted  Spruce  Firs  as  a 
shelter.  In  March  of  1888  was  sown  in  shallow 
drills  on  the  southern  slope  of  this  bank  seed  of 
Imperial  Curled  Parsley,  and  a  little  fine  sandy 
soil  used  to  cover  the  seed.  When  the  seedlings 
were  large  enough  to  handle  they  were  thinned  to 
(J  inches  apart,  'i'he  plants  grew  vigorously  in  spite 
of  several  spells  of  dry  weather.  During  last  spring 
a  few  plants  only  ran  to  seed.  These  were  either 
removed  or  the  seed  spikes  cut  oS.  Early  last  May 
to  increase  the  stock  some  seedlings  were  planted 
on  the  same  border  during  showery  weather,  these 
growing  freely.  The  leaves  were  stiff  and  hard 
and  in  a  much  better  condition  to  withstand  frost 
than  if  the  plants  had  been  growing  on  highly 
manured  light  soil  where  the  growth  might  have 
been  quicker,  but  sappy,  and  in  a  worse  condition 
to  stand  through  the  winter.  It  is  not  everyone 
who  has  such  a  position  on  which  to  grow  Parsley, 
I  know,  but  the  success  of  this  trial  only  shows 
how  such  places  may  be  utilised  for  many  things. 
This  being  a  warm  sunny  bank,  single  Violets 
would  no  doubt  succeed  admirably. — S. 


Flower  Garden. 

LILIES. 
"  Delta  "  has  done  well  to  tell  us  of  hi.s  failures  in 
the  culture  of  Lilies.  If  everybody  would  be  as 
explicit  in  detailing  their  failures  in  other  direc- 
tions the  lessons  taught  would  be  often  of  more 
real  value  than  are  records  of  successes,  because  we 
should  then  learn  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what 
methods  to  follow.  Lilies  doubtless  present  more 
failures  in  culture  than  any  other  bulbs,  or,  indeed, 
any  plants.  Orchids,  in  spite  of  their  costliness, 
seem  to  be  grown  easily  enough  in  these  days,  but 
the  Lily  trade  has  fattened  upon  failures.  Were 
these  not  so  common,  our  gardens  ere  now  must 
have  been  literally  flooded  with  Lilies.  Their  fate 
seems  to  be  to  be  sold  and  to  die.  lam  disposed 
to  think  one  cause  of  the  comparative  failure  found 
in  imported  bulbs  is  that  our  market  is  supplied 
with  the  largest,  and  the  bigger  they  are  the  less 
are  they  fitted  to  withstand  the  exigencies  of  ex- 
portation. The  bulbs  at  home  are  grown  up  to  their 
highest  blooming  capacity,  just  as  Dutch  Hyacinths 
are,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  British  mar- 
ket, and  they  are  in  that  condition  less  fitted  to  be 
robbed  of  their  ordinary  base  roots  than  are  they 
at   any  previous  time  in  their  existence.     If  the 
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bulbs  imported  were  one  half  the  age  and  size,  the 
chances  are  they  could  be  then  grown  on  here  with 
greater  certainty  and  success. 

A  few  years  since  I  raised  what  proved  to  be  a 
very  fine  form  of  L.  auratnm  from  seed.  The  bulb 
eventually  produced  several  stems  and  a  great  head 
of  bloom,  then  began  to  decay.  I  found  it  was  need- 
ful, to  save  It  from  absolute  destruction,  to  break 
it  up  into  three  parts,  clean  off  every  rotting  scale, 
and  repot  them,  in  a  sadly  dwindled  condition,  into 
small  pots.  One  died,  two  lived,  and  are  now  getting 
strong.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  become  large 
bulbs,  and  bloom  finely  about  two  years  hence, 
then  go  off  as  before.  I  take  it  that  all  big  bulbs 
have  gone  through  similar  experiences,  though  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  bulk  died.  Lilium  candidum 
is  so  hardy  a  kind  that  it  does  not  come  into  the 
same  category  with  ordinary  imported  bulbs,  and 
yet  that  is  far  from  being  the  common  variety  It 
used  to  be.  A  dozen  years  since,  even  in  our  stiff 
soil,  it  was  abundant  everywhere.  Now  it  is  far 
from  being  common,  and  I  attribute  its  decadence 
chiefly  to  the  fungus,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Onion, 
which  strips  the  leaves  from  the  stems,  leaving 
them  mere  bare  poles,  and  it  also  materially 
weakens  the  bulbs,  so  that  in  time  many  are  un- 
able to  throw  up  stems.  The  fine  groups  of  Lilies 
we  sometimes  see  at  shows  furnished  by  the  trade 
are  misleading  in  so  far  that  they  represent  chiefly 
the  pick  of  the  importations,  perhaps  the  best  of 
thousands,  whilst  the  failures  are  not  heard  of.  If 
"  Delta's  "  story  of  his  misfortunes  in  Lily  culture 
should  lead  to  some  practical  discussion,  from  out 
of  which  it  may  be  possible  to  glean  information 
leading  to  the  avoidance  of  failures  in  future,  good 
service  will  have  been  rendered  to  thousands  who 
now  purchase  Lilies  and  fail  to  preserve  them. 

A.  D. 

Blue  Gem  Primrose.— It  may  interest  those 
who  saw  this  novelty  at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall 
last  spring  to  learn  that  blooming  in  the  open 
ground  it  still  shows  the  real  blue  tint  in  its  flowers 
—evidence  of  constancy.  Primroses  seeded  very 
sparsely  last  year ;  hence  I  have  but  two  or  three 
seedlings  from  the  variety,  and  I  shall  not  lift  nor 
divide  the  original  plant  this  year,  as  I  want  to 
get  seed,  and  this  is  difficult  when  plants 
are  disturbed.  It  is  amusing  to  find  how  persons, 
so  soon  as  a  seedling  Primrose  is  shown,  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  50  or  100  plants  will  have  been 
produced  from  it  by  division.  Even  with  favour- 
able seasons  it  would  take  five  years  to  work  up 
any  appreciable  stock  of  a  thing  of  this  sort. 
Therefore,  when  a  certificate  is  granted,  no  one  can 
say  that  the  giving  of  such  an  award  is  a  trade  mark. 
But  I  have  known  the  facility  with  which  plants 
can  be  increased  by  the  trade  made  a  reason  for 
granting  a  certificate  of  merit,  whilst  the  converse 
has  mihtated  against  the  granting  of  a  certificate. 
Members  of  committees  authorised  to  make  awards 
to  plants  of  merit  ought  to  be  blind  to  the  probable 
trade  future  of  novelties. — A.  D. 

The  common  white  Pink.— It  may  seem 
superfluous  to  allude  to  the  merits  of  such  an  old 
favourite,  but  I  have  often  thought  that  a  more  free 
use  of  it  would  do  much  to  relieve  the  rather  mo- 
notonous aspect  of  the  outdoor  garden  in  winter. 
There  is  something  very  cheerful-looking  in  the 
white  Pink  at  this  season,  especially  when,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  cottage  gardens,  it  is  allowed  to 
form  masses  of  foliage  3  feet  or  more  across. 
It  is  noteworthy  of  this  old  flower  that  it  never 
suffers  during  the  winter,  the  foliage  remaining 
fresh  and  bright  through  periods  of  severe  and 
changeable  weather,  that  injure  or  ruin  the  appear- 
ance of  many  hardy  things.  With  the  exception 
of  the  old  Clove,  it  is  the  only  member  of  the 
family  that  enjoys  such  immunity  from  adverse 
climatal  influences.  There  are  not  the  annual  propa- 
gation and  troublesome  details  of  planting  and  after 
care  that  must  be  incurred  with  Carnations  gene- 
rally and  many  of  the  choice  kinds  of  Pinks,  while 
every  year  there  will  be  sure  to  be  an  abundance  of 
fragrant  flowers  for  cutting.  What  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  masses  of  this  Pink  covered  with 
hundreds  of  pure  white  deliciously- scented  blooms  1 


It  is  not  in  the  least  fastidious  as  to  soil ;  only  let  it 
have  plenty  of  sun  and  air  and  room  to  spread,  and 
it  will  yearly  yield  a  harvest  of  fragrant  flowers. 
It  makes  a  capital  edging  to  walks  and  flower-beds, 
and  has  an  especially  nice  appearance  as  a  border 
to  flower-beds  on  ,the  Grass,  with  which  the 
glaucous  foliage  contrasts  well.  In  the  foreground 
of  shrubberies  where  the  soil  is  impoverished  and 
gets  very  dry  the  common  Pink  thrives  admirably. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  spot  so  sunburnt  and  no  soil  so 
poor  in  which  it  will  not  grow  and  bloom. — J.  C.  B. 


THE   TULIP. 

I  AM  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Tulip,  and 
carefully  read  about  Tulipa  vitellina  at  page  530, 
last  volume.  We  are  not  told  very  much  about 
the  Tulips,  new  or  old,  but  the  writer  hazards  the 
question.  Where  are  the  new  Tulips  coming  from  ? 
He  is  evidently  not  aware  that  thousands  of  new 
seedling  Tulips  are  being  raised  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  on  the  lines  of  the  best  named  varieties 
(seedlings  of  T.  Gesneriana)  now  in  cultivation.  I 
saw  a  bushel  basketful  of  seedlings  of  various 
sized  bulbs,  all  raised  from  the  best  rectified 
varieties.  There  must  have  been  a  thousand  bulbs, 
all  different.  Some  of  them  have  flowered  and  are 
a  great  advance  on  the  old  varieties.  Some  of 
them  have  broken  into  feathered  or  flamed  varieties, 
but  most  are  still  in  the  heyday  of  their  beauty. 
The  difference  between  a  garden  variety  of  T. 
Gesneriana  and  the  type  is  very  marked,  even 
although  the  garden  variety  is  a  self,  as  T.  Ges- 
neriana is.  The  improved  garden  forms  have  a 
full,  open,  well-rounded  base,  beautifully  white 
like  a  delicate  porcelain  cup.  The  petals  are 
broader  and  so  formed  at  the  top  that  they  are 
almost  as  regular  as  the  rim  of  the  said  cup,  and 
when  expanded  form  half  a  sphere.  The  colours 
are  very  rich  and  varied.  Seedling  breeders  (that 
is,  selfs)  which  may  be  expected  to  break  into 
feathered  or  flamed  bizarres  are  of  various  shades 
of  yellow,  some  pale  yellow,  others  orange  at  the 
base  of  the  flower.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  varies 
from  a  reddish  brown  to  deep  red  and  rich  dark 
maroon  ;  by  and  by,  in  the  course  of  years,  it  may 
be  three  or  four  or  as  long  as  ten,  the  colour  in- 
stead of  remaining  solid  breaks  into  streaks.  In 
some  cases  there  is  an  uneven  longitudinal  stripe  of 
colour  in  the  centre  of  each  petal— this  the  fanciers 
term  the  beam — the  colour  strikes  off  from  it  in 
flakes  and  stripes  and  it  is  then  termed  a  flamed 
flower.  Besides  the  flame  there  is  also  a  slight 
feathering  of  colour  round  the  margin.  The  re- 
maining colour  is  the  same  as  the  yellow  base.  The 
feathered  bizarre  has  merely  a  light  feathering 
round  the  upper  margin  of  the  petals. 

The  next  class  is  the  byblicmen,  and  in  the 
breeder  form  the  base  of  the  cup  is  white,  the  body 
of  the  flower  lavender  and  purple  of  various  shades, 
some  varieties  such  as  Mrs.  Jackson  being  almost 
black  in  the  feather  and  flame,  and  show  up  so 
much  better  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  white. 
Roses  in  the  breeder  form  have  a  pure  white  base, 
the  body  of  the  flower  being  rose,  rosy  red,  and 
in  some  instances  scarlet.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  a  scarlet  Tulip  should  have  a  white  base,  be- 
cause the  base  of  the  cup  of  the  rich-coloured  Ver- 
milion Brilliant  is  of  a  rich  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  most  of  the  other  rich  coloured  forms  are  the 
same  when  we  come  to  examine  the  early  flower- 
ing section.  Annie  Macgregor  (Martin)  is  described 
as  a  brilliant  scarlet  on  a  pure  white  ground,  but 
when  the  scarlet  is  minutely  examined  there  is  a 
considerable  tint  of  rose  in  it.  It  is  really  the 
brightest  coloured  seedling  of  the  rose-coloured 
group.  The  rose  and  purple-coloured  forms  in  the 
early  flowering  class  have  all  white  bases  to  the 
cup.  Anyone  desirous  of  testing  the  sportive  cha- 
racter of  Tulipa  Gesneriana  may  plant,  as  I  once 
did,  100  bulbs  in  clumps  in  the  open  border  and 
leave  them  alone  for  six  years  or  more  ;  there  will 
in  time  be  plenty  of  flamed  and  feathered  flowers 
amongst  them,  and  very  many  of  them  slightly 
streaked  with  pure  white.  I  have  one  now  beauti- 
fully feathered  and  the  white  of  the  petals  very 
pure,  but  the  base  of  the  cup  is  always  stained  of  a 


blackish  blue  colour.  It  is  this  bluish  stain  that 
the  Tulip  fanciers  have  removed  during  years  of 
careful  culture,  the  base  being  now  of  the  purest 
white,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  bizarres,  a  clear  rich 
yellow.  It  is  easy  enough  to  raise  seedling  Tulips, 
but  certainly  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  so  unless 
with  some  definite  object  in  view,  and  well  selected 
varieties  should  be  chosen  as  seed  and  pollen 
bearers.  Each  class  must  be  kept  distinct  by 
itself.  For  instance,  I  alluded  to  Annie  Macgregor 
as  being  a  good  flamed  flower ;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  feathered  state.  I  would  cross  the  feathered 
form  with  a  good  feathered  form  of  the  old  variety 
Heroine,  a  rich  deep  rose,  with  the  white  of  ex- 
quisite purity  ;  and  the  result  of  this  cross  would 
most  likely  give  beautiful  and  distinct  feathered 
varieties.  Lea's  Industry  is  also  a  lovely  feathered 
rose,  and  would  give  good  results.  In  the  byblce- 
men  class  Talisman  (Hardy)  heads  the  list  as  a 
flamed  flower,  while  Walker's  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land would  make  a  good  seed  or  pollen  parent. 
Boardman's  Mrs.  Cooper  and  Hardy's  Nimbus  are 
the  best  in  the  feathered  class. 

In  the  bizarres,  feathered, Commander  (Marsden) 
and  Sir  J.  Paxton  (Willison)  are  the  best.  In  the 
flamed  bizarres.  Dr.  Hardy  (Storer)  is  the  best  red 
ground,  superior  to  Everard's  Bowler,  which  long 
took  the  lead  in  the  south ;  these  two  are  the  only  va- 
rieties that  have  a  deep  red  ground  colour.  Master- 
piece (Slater)  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  both  come  in  as  de- 
lightfully flamed  bizarres.  With  the  above  varie- 
ties to  work  with,  or  even  those  contained  in  one 
class,  thousands  of  distinct  and  beautiful  flowers 
mi;;ht  soon  be  obtained.  When  it  is  intended  to 
save  seeds  from  a  particular  flower  the  anthers  must 
be  removed  from  it  before  the  pollen  cases  burst. 

Seeds  are  easily  obtained,  and  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  plants.  One  grower 
says,  sow  the  seeds  in  November,  another  in 
January,  and  a  third  obtained  the  best  results  by 
sowing  in  April.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots, 
pans,  or  boxes  in  light  soil  and  be  buried  about 
half  an  inch  deep ;  they  will  vegetate  in  cold 
frames,  and  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son that  the  small  bulbs  have  gone  down  into  the 
ground  to  a  considerable  depth— 2  inches  or  3 
inches.  The  following  season  the  small  bulbs  may 
be  planted  out  of  doors  in  the  month  of-  October. 
Some  growers  nurse  their  little  seedlings  for  a 
second  year  in  pots  or  pans,  but  this  is  unnecessary. 
Some  of  the  bulbs  will  flower  the  fourth  year, 
others  in  the  fifth  and  later,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
flower  in  the  self  or  breeder  form ;  but  in  a  few 
rare  exceptions  the  first  flowers  produced  are  recti- 
fied, and  they  ever  remain  so.  The  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  byblu?men  Mrs.  Jackson  was  never 
seen  in  the  breeder  state.  I  may  add  that  breeder 
Tulips  are  much  more  vigorous  than  they  are  when 
in  the  rectified  state,  and  when  the  Tulip  passes 
from  one  state  to  the  other  the  transition  is  readily 
apparent,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  slight  variegation 
discernible  in  the  leaves.  There  is  a  National 
Tulip  Society  in  existence,  and  its  head-quarters  is 
Manchester.  Prizes  will  most  likely  be  offered  for 
seedlings  both  in  the  breeder  and  rectified  state, 
and  these  prizes  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  out 
some  good  flowers.  J.  Douglas. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Galanthus  Elwresi.— Our  lirst  Snowdrop  (Ga- 
lanthus  Elwesi)  unfolded  its  flowers  in  the  herbaceous 
border  on  Dec.  23 ;  the  position  is  south,  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  garden  wall.  The  leaves  of  another  batch 
of  roots,  not  more  than  20  feet  away  on  the  north  side 
of  the  rockery,  are  only  about  3  inches  high.  Is  not 
this  early  for  even  this  Snowdrop  ? — E.  M. 

Alpine  Heron'a-bill  (Erodinm  alpinum).— In 
The  Gabden,  Dec.  21,  18sri  (p.  587),  "A.  J.  B." 
asks  for  information  about  Erodium  alpinum.  E. 
alpinum  (I'Heritier)  is  a  very  pretty  species,  the 
flowers  bright  rose,  appearing  in  May  and  June 
when  the  plant  is  growing  wild,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  is  not  in  cultivation.  It  is  not  an  alpine 
plant,  and  it  can  be  found  only  on  the  low  moun- 
tains of  Greece  and  the  south  of  Italy.  I  doubt 
if  it  is  hardy  at  Geneva,  but  perhaps  it  might  be  in 
England.— H.  Correvon,  Geneva, 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

HEDERA.  DENTATA. 
The  Ivy  afl'ords  instructive  study  during  the 
winter  season,  and  no  variety  shows  such  a  depth 
of  green  as  the  variety  of  Rivgneriana  named 
dentata,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving.  Tliis  is  a  nobh^  Ivy  and  the 
largest-leaved  of  all,  the  leaves  frequently  !• 
inches  across,  thick,  leathery,  and  plentiful,  so 
as  to  furnish  a  dense  covering  to  wall,  arbour, 
or  arch.  Tiie  illustration  shows  well  the  kind 
of  position  that  suits  tlie  giant  ivy.  It  is  useful 
for  places  where  it  would  be  folly  to  plant 
small-leaved  kinds,  and  those  who  have  a  posi- 
tion as  that  shown  in  the  engraving  could  not 


The  engraving  shows  the  south  face  of  a  brick  arch 
here  some  1 1  feet  in  height,  against  the  foot  of  which 
two  plants  of  that  grand  Ivy,  Hedera  dentata,  were 
planted  about  five  years  ago,  one  on  either  hand 
(unfortunately,  that  on  the  right  is  scarcely  shown). 
They  have  now  not  only  densely  clothed  the  south 
side,  but  have  grown  over  the  top  and  down  to  the 
ground  on  the  north  side,  coveiing  just  as  thickly  a 
much  greater  surface  than  is  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. 

There  are  good  places  in  most  large  gardens 
for  the  Ivy  in  one  or  other  i>f  its  various  forms  ; 
and  liy  planting  this  evergreen  climber  more, 
we  should  find  less  repetition  of  the  coarse- 
growing  Virginian  Creepers  that  run  riot  in 
not  a  few  places.  This  climber  is  useful  in  its 
proper  place,  but  an  undue  preponderance  of  it 
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Hedera  dentata  over  a  gateway  at  The  Ivies,  Winchmore  Hill.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 

photograph  sent  by  G.  Duffield. 


quick,  and  the  wonder  is  the  Ivy  should  have 
got  the  reputation  of  a  slow  grower. 


do  better  than  hide  its  bald  ugliness  by  a  cover- 
ing of  Ivy.  For  clambering  over  out-houses, 
large  buildings  that  want  covering,  and  rough 
structures,  there  are  no  finer  climbers  than  the 
giant  Ivies,  of  which  dentata  is  the  best.  In 
The  Garden  of  July  0,  1889  (p.  7),  there  is  an 
illustration  given  of  a  characteristic  shoot  from 
a  plant  growing  in  th"?  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswick,  where  there  is  a  rich  col- 
lection of  the  various  types.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  find  such  a  noble  specimen  as  that  in 
Mr.  Major's  garden  at  Winchmore  Hill,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  an  illustration 
of  it,  not  only  to  present  the  variety  in  one  of 
its  finest  phases,  but  to  show  the  rich  value  of 
the  Ivy  as  a  climber  in  the  garden.  We  append 
Mr.  Duffi eld's  own  words  regarding  it :  — 


creates  untidiness,  through  the  litter  of  falling 
leaves,  and  it  is  excessively  coarse,  excepting 
such  a  form  as  the  close-growing  Veitchi. 
Another  excellent  large-leaved  Ivy  is  R:eg- 
neriana.  It  is  a  good  kind,  climbs  well,  the 
leaves  sometimes  measuring  fully  7  inches 
across  and  5  inches  wide,  leathery,  rich  green, 
and  glossy,  <lifterent  to  those  of  algeriensis, 
another  big-leaved  form,  whose  foliage  is  of 
thinner  texture,  smoother,  and  showing  a 
greater  diversity  of  shape.  From  now  until 
the  spring  is  the  season  for  Ivy  planting,  though 
when  the  plants  are  in  pots  any  season  almost 
will  sufiice.  The  gre.at  point,  t^o  often  over- 
looked, is  to  prepare  the  soil  well,  and  plant  as 
if  it  were  intended  the  Ivy  should  grow.  When 
that  is  done  the  growth  made  is  astonishingly 


PICTURESQUE  WILLOWS. 

Ix  a  few  of  our  landscapes  some  of  the  more  orna- 
mental kinds  of  Willow  are  very  beautiful,  but  in 
many  instances  the  reverse  is  the  case,  either  from 
want  of  knowledge  in  planting,  or  from  the  wrong 
kinds  being  chosen  for  particnlar  positions.  A 
group  of  the  Golden  Willow,  if  not  too  formally  ar- 
ranged, on  the  bank  of  a  lake  or  pond,  and  particu- 
larly if  backed  up  or  placed  contiguous  to  the  Yew 
or  Scotch  Pine,  is  a  most  pleasing  sight  in  winter. 
This  showy  kind  can  be  used  with  advantage  in 
many  positions,  and  either  as  a  single  specimen  or 
planted  in  a  group.  The  White  Willow  (Salix 
alba)  is  another  free-growing  and  very  ornamental 
species,  and  one  that  associates  well  with  the 
majority  of  our  woodland  trees.  It  always  has 
a  bright  and  cheerful  appearance,  and  is  not  usu- 
ally injured  by  the  insect  pests  and  boring  beetles 
to  which  many  ot  the  Willow  family  so  readily 
fall  a  prey.  In  the  Royal  Willow  (S.  regalis)— a 
little  known  form — we  have  another  small-growing, 
but  beautiful  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  and  one  that 
could  be  used  with  telling  effect  along  the  mar- 
gins of  a  wood,  or  indeed  anywhere  if  there  are 
clumps  or  masses  of  Pines  and  p]vergreens  not 
far  away.  It  has  a  silvery  tone  that  is  far  from 
common  in  our  woodlands.  The  red-twigged 
Mountain  Willow  (S.  corteriana)  is  another  by  no 
means  common,  though  interesting  and  beautiful 
form,  the  branches  being  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  enriched  by  the  spiry- 
headed  S.  sanguinea,  a  distinct  and  very  desirable 
kind  that  is  rendered  of  great  value  for  ornamental 
planting  by  the  deep  red  tint  of  the  twigs,  which 
on  a  bright  day  and  at  a  short  distance  away  seem 
as  if  varnished  with  Vermillion. 

The  Bedford  Willow  (S.  Russelliana)  and  the 
equally  well-known  S.  Basfordiana  are  a  worthy 
couple  for  ornamental  planting,  as  they  are  of  large 
growth  and  with  brightly-tinted  bark.  Attention 
might  here  be  directed  to  the  Kilmarnock  Willow 
and  the  ringlet-leaved  S.  babylonica  annularis, 
the  latter  a  most  remarkable  and  unusual  form,  and 
certainly  when  well  grown  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque plants  I  know.  I  would  specially  recom- 
mend this  Willow  to  the  attention  ot  planters. 
Amongst  other  worthy  species  of  Willow,  mention 
might  be  made  ot  the  American  Fountain  Willow, 
which  may  best  be  described  as  a  very  vigorous 
grower,  but  hardly  so  ornamental  as  the  Kilmar- 
nock tree. 

Few   trees  are  more   easily  managed  than  the 
Willows,  as  they  grow  luxuriantly  in  anything  but 
the  warmest  and  driest  positions.     Then  they  are 
so  readily  cultivated  and  so  easily  raised  in  quan- 
tity from  cuttings,  that  once  a  plant  is  procured  it 
requires  no  great  time  nor  skill  to  get  up  a  stock. 
But  not  only  from  a  purely  ornamental  aspect  must 
we  look  at  the  Willow,  for  economically  it  is  a  tree  ot 
great  value,  the  wood  being  largely  used,  its  woolly 
nature  and  non-liability  to  splinter  rendering  it  of 
value    for    many    purposes.      ( i^iers,  too,   though 
hardly  so  valuable  as  they  were  a  dozen  years  ago, 
j  sell  readily  enough,  and  give  a  fair  return  for  the 
I  almost  worthless  ground  on   which  they  can  be 
i  cultivated.  A  D.  Webstek. 


Berberis  concinna.— This  is  usually  regarded 
as  an  Evergreen,  but  out  of  a  number  of  seedling 
plants  we  have,  not  one  can  really  be  looked 
upon  as  such,  though  there  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence to  be  found  among  them  as  to  the  length  of 
time  the  leaves  are  retained.  Some  have  been  with- 
out foliage  for  the  last  month,  while  in  the  case  of 
others  the  leaves  are  just  changing  to  a  bright 
glowing  red  colour.  At  all  times  B.  concinna  is  a 
pretty  little  Barberry,  but  not  vigorous  enough  in 
constitution  to  hold  its  own  among  the  more  strong- 
growing  members  ot  the  same  genus,  being  in  fact 
more  fitted  for  a  good  rockwork  or  in  some  posi- 
tion where  it  would  not  be  encroached  upon  by 
more  vigorous  plants  placsd  near  it.    It  is  a  native 
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of  the  Himalayas, and  formsadwarf,  much-branched 
bush,  whose  slender  shoots  are  clothed  with  neat 
roundish  foliage,  light  green  above  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful silvery-white  underneath.  It  is  also  very  de- 
sirable from  a  flowering  point  of  view,  as  the  pale 
yellow  blossoms,  which  hang  from  the  undersides 
of  the  shoots,  do  not  expand  till  July  and  August, 
at  which  time  very  few  hardy  shrubs  are  in  bloom. 
Though  some  plants  from  the  same  region  are 
rather  tender,  this  Barberry  seems  to  lie  quite  hardy 
in  most  parts  of  England. — T. 


THE    PRIVET. 


"J.I.  R."  (p.  159)  has  clearly  libelled  the  Privet,  for 
not  only  is  the  common  kind  when  left  alone  any- 
thing but  an  unlovely  shrub,  but  there  are  Privets 
and  Privets,  and  perhaps  under  the  circumstance 
a  slight  enumeration  of  the  best  may  do  no  harm, 
They  are  capable  of  playing  a  rather  important  part 
in  garden  decoration,  for  as  a  rule  they  will  grow 
In  any  kind  of  soil  and  with  few  exceptions  are 
utterly  Indifierent  as  to  climate. 

The  common  sort,  of  which  there  is  an  evergreen 
as  well  as  a  deciduous  form,  is  often  the  only  shrub 
seen  in  a  healthy  condition  in  the  central  parts  of 
smoky  towns,  but  when  seen  as  a  vigorous  under- 
growth along  woodland  walks  it  is  as  attractive  as 
anything  can  be.  But  when  we  come  to  the  named 
kinds  we  find  many  exceedingly  handsome  shrubs. 
LiGUSTRUM  AMURBNSE  is  a  Compact  growing 
sort,  generally  attaining  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height 
by  about  the  same  in  width.  It  is  not  a  very  leafy 
kind,  the  small  spikes  of  white  flowers  being  freely 
produced,  and  in  the  summer  months  they  give  it 
quite  an  attractive  appearance. 

L.  Ibota  is  a  most  distinct  habited  sort,  dwarf  in 
stature,  and  with  small  coriaceous  Box-like  leaves  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  perfectly  hardy  and  evergreen, 
and  most  useful  in  even  the  smallest  garden. 

L.  ITALICUM  is  of  free  growth  with  erect,  flexible 
branches,  densely  clothed  with  narrow,  pointed, 
glossy  foliage  and  small  spikelets  of  white  flowers. 
In  some  respects  this  resembles  the  evergreen  form 
of  the  common  kind,  but  is  diflferent  in  habit. 

L.  JAPONICUM  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country 
grows  into  a  tree  30  feet  or  so  high,  evergreen  and 
handsome.  The  inflorescence  is  profuse,  creamy 
white  in  colour  and  bears  much  resemblance  in  this 
respect  to  that  of  the  Flowering  Ash.  It  does  not 
occupy  much  room,  and  is  a  distinct  feature  amongst 
the  shrub  and  tree  life  of  a  garden.  L.  japonicum 
macrophyllum  has  larger  leaves  than  the  last,  but 
in  other  respects  differs  but  little.  L.  Triomphe  de 
Bordeaux  is  a  most  vigorous  and  handsome  ever- 
green shrub,  and  promises  to  become  a  valuable 
Evergreen  in  all  mild  localities. 

L.  LUCIDUM  ranks  amongst  the  most  distinct  of 
flowering  shrubs,  the  glossy,  evergreen  leaves  being 
at  all  times  most  attractive,  while  the  large  lilac- 
like panicles  of  pure  white  sweet-smelling  flowers 
add  greatly  to  its  value.  L.  lucidum  macrophyllum 
differs  from  the  last  in  having  more  numerous,  larger 
and  deeper  green  leaves  which  are  distinctly  con- 
cave or  channelled.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  rather 
more  erect. 

L.  SINEN8B  NANUM,  has,  I  think,  no  equal  as  a 
flowering  shrub.  It  attains  ultimately  6  feet  or  8 
feet  in  height,  with  an  almost  horizontal  arrange- 
ment of  branches.  It  is  quite  evergreen,  and  in 
late  summer  becomes  a  dense  mass  of  lace-like, 
creamy-white  flowers,  so  much  so  as  to  quite  hide 
the  foliage.  As  a  single  specimen  in  a  small  gar- 
den it  is  most  desirable,  but  when  three  or  five  are 
planted  together  on  the  Grass  to  form  a  clump,  it 
is  seen  to  most  advantage. 

L.  Stauntoni  in  appearance  is  a  good  deal  like 
L.  Ibota,  but  of  a  more  prostrate  habit  of  growth. 
When  on  its  own  roots  it  spreads  along  the  ground, 
and  is  then  a  good  subject  for  the  rockery, 
and  when  grafted  3  feet  or  4  feet  high  preserves 
the  same  horizontal  habit,  and  is  then  a  most  dis- 
tinct and  curious  specimen.  The  flowers  are  pretty 
and  produced  in  large  panicles  for  the  size  of  the 
shrub,  but  generally  so  late  in  the  season  that  they 
never  open  well. 


L.  OVALIPOLIUM  is  a  most  hardy  and  useful 
oval-leaved  Privet.  As  a  vigorous  town  shrub  it 
has  no  equal,  and  it  thrives  amazingly  at  the  sea- 
side. It  will  clothe  a  wall  in  a  backyard  where 
the  sun's  rays  never  reach,  and  it  grows  well  under 
trees  where  scarcely  anything  else  will  live.  If  the 
soil  is  rich  and  deep,  it  grows  vigorously,  and  if 
there  is  scarcely  any  soil  at  all  it  manages  to  hold 
its  own.  Where  it  can  develop,  it  is  a  handsome 
flowering  shrub — almost  a  tree — and  is  evergreen 
in  all  but  the  severest  winters,  when  it  sometimes 
drops  its  leaves. 

I  am  not  much  in  love  with  the  variegated  kinds, 
although  in  a  small  state  they  are  no  doubt  all 
pretty  ;  still  the  best  variegated  form  of  L.  ovali- 
folium  (of  which  there  are  two)  makes  a  bright 
yellow-looking  bush  in  good  soil  and  clear  air. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  a  new  golden-margined 
form  of  the  large-leaved  L.  japonicum.  Not  only 
are  the  leaves  of  this  broadly  margined  with  rich 
yellow,  but  the  yellow  more  or  less  suffuses  the 
whole  leaf.  It  appears  to  be  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  if  it  attains  to  the  stature  of  the  typical  japo- 
nicum— and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not — it  will  produce  an  effect  hitherto  unattainable 
by  any  shrub  I  know.  There  are  many  other  good 
kinds  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  all  having 
some  desirable  feature,  but  often  needing  special 
climatic  conditions  and  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  here.  At  any  rate,  I  think  I  have 
made  out  a  case  for  the  Privets.  T.  Smith. 


and  variety  are  worthy  of  culture  it  only  for  their 
leaf-shape  and  the  bright  tint  of  the  fading 
foliage.  A.  D.  Webster. 


Tree  Carnation  Buke  of  Fife.— I  lately  saw 
a  few  fine  plants  of  this  new  scarlet  Carnation.  The 
plants  were  about  3  feet  high,  each  having  several 
strong  flowering  shoots.  Some  of  the  plants  had 
several  Ijlooras  open  and  many  more  to  follow. 
The  flowers,  of  a  clear  bright  scarlet  colour,  had 
broad  smooth  petals,  but  were  not  very  full,  which 
is,  perhaps,  an  advantage,  as  the  more  double 
flowers  do  not  open  so  freely  in  winter.  Although 
we  already  have  a  number  of  scarlet  varieties,  this 
recent  addition  should  become  a  great  favourite,  for 
it  appears  to  possess  several  very  desirable  quali- 
ties, viz.,  a  robust  habit  and  an  abundance  of 
bloom  which  opens  well  and  of  a  clear  decided 
colour.  Florain  is  another  good  scarlet,  the  flowers 
being  a  little  deeper  in  colour.  Mrs.  Moore,  a  pure 
white  variety,  may  also  be  strongly  recommended. 
It  is  somewhat  after  Mile.  Carle,  but  appears  to 
be  a  better  grower  and  the  flowers  are  larger.  If 
this  should  maintain  its  character  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  white  varieties,  among 
which  there  is  room  for  further  improvement.  We 
cannot  hope  for  much  advance  on  old  varieties, 
perhaps,  but  by  adding  new  sorts  and  discarding 
those  which  have  become  weak  and  otherwise  de- 
teriorated, from  being  grown  under  artificial  con- 
ditions, we  may  keep  up  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
stock.— F.  H. 


THE  BLACK  JACK  OAK. 

(QUBRCUS  NIGRA.) 

The  shining  green  leaves  of  this  are  so  distinct 
from  those  of  any  other  commonly  cultivated 
species,  that  even  the  casual  observer  has  little 
trouble  in  determining  the  particular  kind. 

Broadly  wedge-shaped,  describes  well  the  shape 
of  the  leaves,  which  are,  moreover,  of  a  deep  shin- 
ing green  above  and  somewhat  lighter  beneath, 
and  frequently  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  long. 
They  have  somewhat  of  a  crested  appearance  from 
the  wide  and  flat  shape  of  the  leaf  tips,  the  lower 
portion  narrowing  sharply  to  almost  a  point.  In 
many  cases  the  leaf  tips  seem  almost  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  across. 

But  not  only  for  its  peculiarly  distinct  foliage  is 
the  Black  Jack  Oak  of  interest  to  planters.  Ijut 
likewise  from  the  autumnal  tints  displayed  by 
the  leaves,  for  before  they  fall  off  the  tint  is 
not  far  behind  that  for  which  the  Scarlet  Oak 
(Q.  rubra)  is  so  esteemed.  It  is  a  tree  of  great 
value  for  dotting  here  and  there  in  conspicuous 
places,  especially  around  the  margins  of  plantations 
and  where  its  distinctly  shaped  foliage  and  remark- 
able dying  off  colouring  can  best  be  appreciated. 
Of  low  growth,  for  the  majority  of  our  oldest  speci- 
mens are  not  over  16  feet  or  20  feet  in  height,  this 
Oak  is  also  of  value  for  planting  in  confined  spaces, 
or  where  little  room  for  a  great  branch-spread  can 
be  afforded.  In  several  gardens  where  there  is 
hardly  suflicient  space  for  a  Holly  or  Portugal 
Laurel  this  Oak  seems  as  healthy  as  if  it  were 
grown  under  more  advantageous  conditions. 

No  tree  is  more  readily  suited  with  soil  than  the 
Black  Jack  Oak,  for  plant  it  where  we  will,  unless 
indeed  in  places  where  its  roots  are  constantly 
exposed  to  damp,  it  will  flourish.  Some  of  the 
Black  Jack  Oaks,  whether  from  varietal  difference 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  only  attain  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  good  sized  bush,  from  5  feet  to  7  feet  in  height, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  spread  of  branches.  This 
can  hardly  be  due  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  tree  is  planted,  for  others  growing  at  no 
great  distance  away  and,  I  would  say,  under  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions  are  three  times  that 
height.  There  are  no  differences  that  I  can  detect 
either  in  the  size  or  shape  of  the  leaves  of  the 
dwarf  and  tall-growing  forms.  A  pretty  form  is 
that  sold  under  the  name  of  Q.  nigra  nobilis,  but 
it  does  not  differ  much  from  the  typical  plant,  the 
leaves  being  of  more  regular  outline  and  without 
the  flat  tip,  while  they  assume  in  autumn  a  bright 
ruddy  hue  that  is  mnch  admired.   Both  the  species 
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ALPINE  PINKS. 

A    COLOURED    PLATE    OF    DIANTHUS 

NEGLEeTU.S.*) 


In  the  latest  monograph  of  this  handsome  genus 
of  hardy  plants  no  less  than  231  distinct  species 
are  enumerated,  with  perhaps  about  a  (juarter 
as  many  varieties.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  number  in  cultivation  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated at  something  considerably  under  fifty. 
Names,  we  know,  there  are  in  abundance,  and 
one  may  till  borders  or  beds  with  plants,  but 
at  flowering  time  he  will  find,  much  to  his 
chagrin,  that  the  majority  are  plumarius  forms, 
and  all  the  rest  slight  forms  of  D.  Seguieri. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  has  been  our  experience,  and 
we  have  been  for  years  trying  to  work  up  a  col- 
lection of  these  lovely  garden  plants.  They  are 
distributed  chiefly  through  Europe,  temperate 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  Africa.  The  great 
majority  of  tliem  are  perennial,  from  an  inch  to 
a  yard  in  height.  A  few  are  annual,  and  a  very 
few  biennial.  There  are  also  a  few  garden 
hybrids  of  more  than  ordin.vry  merit,  amongst 
the  most  notable  being  D.  Atkiusoni  (a  plate  of 
which  appeared  in  The  G.\rden,  Jan.  12,  1884, 
p.  22)  and  that  handsome  hybrid  Grievei,  raised 
in  Edinburgh  some  few  years  ago,  between  D. 
alpinus  and  D.  barbatus.  In  D.  Grievei  we 
have  the  robust,  free-flowering  characters  of  the 
Sweet  William  with  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
fastidious  D.  alpinus.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
acquisition,  and  we  find  it  one  of  the  most  useful 
early-flowering  rock  plants  we  jiossess.  One 
wonders  at  the  small  number  of  hybrids  in  this 
variable  genus  when  we  remember  how  easily 
the  taller  forms  at  least  cross  with  each  other 
when  grown  in  a  bed  together.  From  Transyl- 
vania we  have  had  several  new  species  within 
recent  years,  and  these  when  well  established 
may  prove  of  no  little  importance  as  garden 
plants.     They  are  larger  and  more  robust  than 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  June  16,  ISSil,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed 
aud  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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our  own  alpine  forms,  and  may  be  useful  in 
forming  a  new  strain  of  alpine  Pinks.  Tlie 
group  which  is  illustrated  by  the  coloured  plate 
is  a  very  useful  and  important  one  in  the  rock 
garden,  their  success  or  failure  depending  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  the  rockery  itself.  The 
Pinks,  like  most  alpines  from  these  high  eleva- 
tions, are  essentially  moisture-loving  plants,  and 
during  spring  and  summer  moisture  must  be 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  tufty  crowns.  Moisture  about 
the  neck  or  a  stagnant  soil  is  almost  certain 
death.  Another  essential  to  success  is  that  the 
roots  should  be  kept  cool  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
burying  stones  inclined  at  about  45°,  so  as  to 
give  the  roots  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  drought,  Arc.  The  wireworm  seems  to 
be  the  deadliest  enemy  of  this  handsome  group, 
and  when  an  affected  tuft  is  found,  the  only 
plan  is  to  lift  it,  wash  off  all  the  soil,  and 
replant  again  in  a  fresh  mixture.  In  this  way 
we  have  saved  numerous  tufts  of  D.  alpiuus, 
which  in  the  south  seems  the  most  liable  to 
its  ravages. 

Dwarf  species  not  noticed  in  detail  are  D. 
tenuifolius,  vaginatus,  callizonus,  petrreus,  &c. 

The  alpine  Pink  (D.  alpinus),  a  coloured  plate 
of  which  appeared  in  The  Garden,  Aug.  30,  1884 
(p.  184),  is  a  somewhat  rare  and  very  beautiful 
species,  scarcely  ever  met  with  doing  well  under 
cultivation,  unless  in  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Oar  summers  in  the  south  do  not  seem 
to  suit  it  very  well,  and  although  we  get  a  wealth 
of  foliage  and  of  a  rich  green  hue,  the  plants 
always  flower  sparingly.  Wireworms  rather  than 
unsuitable  soil  are  blamed  for  this  failure,  but  we 
have  found  that  unsuitable  soil  weakens  the  plants 
and  renders  them  subject  to  this  pest.  Oar  plants 
in  pure  well-decayed  leaf  soil  have  always  been 
healthiest  and  flowered  the  most  freely.  D.  al- 
pinus seems  to  require  plenty  of  moisture,  and  may 
be  grown  as  near  the  ground  level  as  possible,  if 
water  be  not  handy  to  give  it  periodical  drencb- 
ings.  The  more  exposed  the  position  the  sturdier 
and  healthier  will  be  the  clumps,  and  the  more 
chance  of  a  good  show  of  lovely  large  deep  rose- 
crimson  spotted  flowers.  It  forms  dense  masses, 
and  may  be  increased  readily  by  division,  although 
we  prefer  propagation  by  seeds,  which  it  rarely  fails 
to  ripen.  There  are  several  forms  of  D.  alpinus  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  time,  notably  one  called 
tener,  amuch  more  useful  plant  in  the  south  at  any 
rate,  as  it  never  fails  to  yield  abundance  of  flowers, 
which,  though  smaller  and  not  so  bright,  are  pro- 
duced in  such  profusion  as  to  make  it  an  acquisi- 
tion. The  best  of  this  class,  however,  was  distri- 
buted as  D.  glacialis,  and  is  probably  a  hybrid 
between  the  two.  The  plant  is  altogether  dwarfer, 
the  leaves  narrower  and  not  so  blunt ;  while  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  deep  rose,  are  borne  in 
rich  profusion,  and  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  D. 
alpinus.  We  have  grown  this  form  on  the  rockery 
for  many  years  now,  and  although  it  has  never 
failed  to  flower  freely,  we  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  a  single  fertile  seed.  The  pods  appear 
plump  enough,  but  when  opened  will  be  found  to 
contain  chaff  only.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  true  Glacier  Pink,  of  which,  however,  it  is 
a  near  ally. 

The  Chedhar  Pink  (D.  osesius),  though  not 
strictly  belonging  to  this  group,  is  such  a  valuable 
rock  plant  and  so  easily  managed,  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  increase  its  popularity.  Sunny, 
dry,  and  stony  exposed  places  suit  it  admirably, 
and  all  the  better  if  it  can  be  planted  in  chinks  of 
limestone  rock,  failing  which,  old  mortar  will  do 
very  well.  It  forms  dense  mats  of  short,  very 
glaucous  leaves,  and  produces  in  May  and  June  in 
the  greatest  profusion  its  large  rosy,  fragrant  flowers. 
The  seeds  will  vegetate  freely  if  sown  on  old  mossy 
grown  walls,  over  which  fine  soil  may  be  scattered 
with  advantage.  It  may  be  increased  by  division 
also,  but  seeds  are  produced  in  such  abundance  as 
to  render  this  course  unnecessary. 


D.  GBLIDU3. — This  charming  little  Pink  we  have 
had  recently  imported  from  the  Transylvanian 
Alps,  and  it  seems  to  be  taking  to  its  new  quarters 
very  well.  It  appears  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  glacier  and  alpine  Pinks,  and  is  placed  as  a 
sub-species  or  distinct  variety  under  D.  alpinus  in 
Nyman's  "Conspectus  Earopaius."  It  has  much 
the  same  dwarf  sturdy  habit  as  D.  glacialis  and  D. 
alpinus,  the  leaves  thin,  bright  green,  narrow,  and 
acutely  pointed,  the  large  bearded  (lowers  being 
rich  rosy  purple,  spotted  white  near  the  throat. 
We  have  not  had  it  long  enough  to  speak  with 
confidence  of  its  merits  as  a  rock  plant,  but  so  far 
it  promises  well. 

The  Glacier  Pink  (D.  glacialis),  which  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  only  from  seeds  im- 
ported direct  from  the  mountains  of  Central 
Europe,  is  a  handsome  little  species,  and  though 
the  flowers  are  small  compared  with  those  of  D.  al- 
pinus, they  make  up  for  lack  of  size  in  profusion 
and  in  richness  of  colour.  We  have  had  plants  im- 
ported, but  have  never  succeeded  in  establishing 
them,  although  we  have  no  diffioulty  whatever 
with  those  raised  from  seed.  It  does  better  in 
crevices  of  the  rookery  as  high  up  as  may  be 
possible,  peaty  or  leafy  soil  well  mixed  with  hard 
chips  of  granite  or  marble  being  all  it  requires. 
It  forms  compact  little  tufts  of  rather  longish 
narrow-pointed  leaves,  which  during  the  summer 
are  thickly  studded  with  charming  rosy-tinted 
flowers,  the  petals  serrated  and  slightly  reflexed. 
Introduced  about  1828. 

D.  NECiLBCTUS,  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing plate,  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest,  the 
most  easily  managed,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
best  of  all  the  dwarf  alpine  Pinks.  As  it  grows 
with  us  on  the  rockery  on  open  positions 
fully  exposed  to  the  east,  it  retains  its  dwarf 
sturdy  habit,  with  which  it  combines  the  fine  form 
and  brilliant  colour  that  always  characterise  it  in 
its  native  liaunts.  When  brought  into  cultivation, 
it  is  not  unusual  with  plants  from  these  high  alti- 
tudes to  become  so  strong  and  luxuriant  as  to  be 
hardly  recognisable  even  by  those  well  conversant 
with  the  South  European  flora.  This  robust  cha- 
racter, which  is  most  undesirable  with  our 
alpines,  is  due  either  to  the  want  of  suflioient 
light  or  exposure  and  too  rich  a  soil.  The  present 
species  of  Pink,  as  usually  seen  in  gardens,  grows 
from  5  inches  to  8  inches  high,  while  from  1  inch 
to  3  inches  is  the  highest  it  ever  attains  in  its 
native  habitat.  It  will  stand  any  amount  of  ex- 
posure and  cold,  and  we  find  it  keeps  much 
healthier,  and  produces  its  brilliant  flowers  in 
greater  profusion  in  a  rather  poor  sandy  soil  than 
in  any  other  we  have  yet  tried.  It  forms  tufts  re- 
sembling short  wiry  Grass,  the  leaves  slightly 
glaucous,  differing  chiefly  from  those  of  the  alpine 
Pink  in  their  being  shorter,  narrower,  and  more 
pointed.  The  flowers  are  surpassed  by  those  of  no 
alpine  known  to  us  in  their  vividness  and  purity  of 
colour,  and  when  doing  well  it  is  a  most  striking 
feature  on  a  rockery.  The  flowers,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  plate,  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  D, 
alpinus,  of  a  deep,  pure,  and  most  brilliant  rose 
colour,  the  margins  of  the  petals  slightly  notched 
or  serrated,  which  enhances  its  attractiveness.  As 
may  be  already  gleaned,  it  has  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, with  none  of  the  fastidiousness  characteristic 
of  D.  alpinus  and  D.  glacialis  ;  indeed  it  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  easily  grown,  as  it  gives  no 
trouble  either  in  pots  or  on  the  open  rockery.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  highest  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  the 
Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  &c.,  and  may  be  readily 
increased  by  division  or  seeds,  which  ripen  in 
bright  summers.  It  is  by  some  considered  a 
variety  of  the  Glacier  Pink,  but  it  is  distinct  enough 
to  warrant  its  being  considered  a  true  species. 

D.  K. 


nana,  B.  Fortunei,  and  the  variety  variegata,  makes 
a  veryefEective  group.  With  groups  of  such  grace- 
ful evergreen  plants  as  these  the  rookery  has  a 
furnished  and  fresh  appearance  eyen  in  the  depth 
of  winter. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Bambusa  Bagamowski.— This  is  a  charming 
dwarf  Bamboo  which  we  find  most  useful  for  the 
rockery  during  the  winter  months.  In  appearance 
it  is  more  like  a  dwarf  B.  Metake  than  anything 
else;  the  leaflets  bright  green  and  about  an  inch 
broaid.     It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  along  with  B. 


CROTONS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  revival 
in  the  love  of  these  beautiful  plants,  but  hardly  to 
the  extent  they  deserve.  The  great  diversity  of 
form,  the  rich  and  varied  tints  of  variegation,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  family  of  plants. 
Beautiful  as  the  variegation  is  in  the  spring,  when 
the  plants  are  making  their  growth,  their  attraction 
is  considerably  enhanced  later  on,  when  the  paler 
shades  begin  to  change  to  the  more  ruddy  tints. 
All  the  varieties  do  not  take  on  the  red  tints,  but  a 
suflicient  number  do  so  to  form  a  nice  contrast  to 
those  which  retain  the  golden-yellow  variegation. 

It  requires  some  skill  to  bring  Crotons  to  their 
highest  state  of  perfection,  and  when  badly  man- 
aged there  is  little  in  them  that  is  beautiful. 
Large  specimens  are  very  attractive,  but  the  most 
beautiful  plants  are  those  of  one  season's  growth 
with  a  single  stem.  Crotons  are  not  difiicult  sub- 
jects to  propagate.  In  a  close  propagating  pit  with 
a  brisk  bottom-heat  cuttings  may  be  rooted  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  There  is  no  better  time  for 
propagating  them  than  during  the  winter  when  the 
plants  are  dormant,  and  there  is  then  generally  a 
better  command  of  bottom-heat  than  in  the  warmer 
weather  when  less  firing  is  necessary.  The  cuttings 
selected  from  the  best  coloured  tops  of  the  old 
plants,  may  be  taken  off  2  inches  or  3  inches  long 
and  put  in  singly  into  small  iiots,  using  light  sandy 
soil.  If  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  and  put  in  with- 
out any  delay,  they  will  be  better  left  for  a  short 
time  without  any  water,  but  not  long  enough  for 
them  to  get  withered.  With  ordinary  care  almost 
every  cutting  will  root  and  scarcely  a  leaf  will  be 
lost.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted 
they  should  be  gradually  exposed,  and  after  a  few 
days  they  may  be  removed  from  the  pit  and  placed 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
stove.  Unless  a  regular  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained, it  is  better  not  to  encourage  the  plants  to 
start  into  growth  until  a  little  later  in  the  year. 
The  plants  may  be  potted  on  into  larger  pots  about 
the  middle  of  February.  Rather  light  peaty  soil  is 
most  favourable  to  the  variegation.  If  rich  loamy 
soil  is  used,  the  plants  will  grow  too  freely  ami  pro- 
duce too  much  green  in  the  foliage.  An  important 
point  in  the  development  of  colour  is  to  keep  the 
plants  up  to  the  glass  and  to  avoid  shading  as  much 
as  possible.  It  will  be  only  during  the  brightest 
days  of  summer  that  any  shading  will  be  necessary, 
and  then  only  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Of 
course,  plants  so  much  exposed  to  the  sun  require 
careful  attention  to  watering,  ^o.,  while  red  spider 
must  be  guarded  against  by  frequently  syringing 
the  jjlants.  Soot  water  may  be  used  freely,  both  for 
watering  and  syringing,  but  for  the  latter  purpose  it 
should  be  quite  clear.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
fine the  plants  to  small  pots,  a  little  stronger  stimu- 
lant may  be  used  occasionally  while  the  plants  are 
making  growth.  The  chief  points  towards  success 
are  to  take  the  cuttings  from  well-developed  tops 
while  they  are  dormant,  expose  the  plants  to  all  the 
light  and  sun  possible,  avoid  any  check  while  the 
plants  are  making  growth,  and  keep  them  free  from 
all.kinds  of  insect  pests.  From  the  great  number  of 
sorts  that  are  now  catalogued  it  is  diflicult  to  make 
a  selection  and  confine  the  number  within  any 
limit,  especially  as  there  are  hardly  two  persons 
who  would  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Another  point 
is  that  under  different  conditions  the  same  varieties 
vary  in  character  to  a  considerable  extent.  If  I 
were  confined  to  twelve  sorts  I  should  select  the 
following :  Countess,  ruberrimum,  Warreni,  mu- 
saicum,  Massangeanum,  Gordoni,  Etna,  Comte  de 
Germiny,  nobile.  Lady  Zetland,  caudatum  tortile, 
and  Weismanni.    The  selection  is  made  from  sorts 
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most  suitable  for  ordinary  decoration,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  confine  plants  to,  say,  5  inch  pots. 

F.  H. 

WHITE  INDIAN  DAPHNE. 
The  beautiful  D.  indica  alba,  which  is  not  seen 
half  so  murh  as  il  deserves  to  be,  is  a  well  de- 
servod  favourite  with  all  who  succeed  witli  it. 
In  reality,  its  culture  is  siiiiplo  if  its  likes 
and  dislikes  .ire  properly  attended  to.  It 
does  better  plaTited  out  tlian  in  pots,  but  in 
either  case  it  must  be  kept  cool  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  well  shaded  from  tlie  sun,  and  con- 
stantly syringed.     Peat,  loam,  and  coarse  sea 


well-arranged  propagating  pit  will  very  soon  repay 
its  cost.  It  can  be  kept  in  use  throughout  the 
year  if  necessary,  but  is  most  useful  when  there  is 
a  fair  amount  of  heat  in  the  pipes  to  keep  in  check 
any  probable  injury  from  excess  of  moisture.  Our 
pit  for  this  purpose  is  arranged  at  the  warmest  end 
of  a  lean-to  stove  where  the  pipes  enter  the  house 
from  the  boiler.  Bottom  heat  is  provided  for  by 
means  of  a  flow  .nnd  return  1  inch  pipe  underneath, 
over  which  is  placed  some  old  iron  fencing,  that 
lieing  covered  with  slates  to  prevent  the  plunging 
material  from  being  wasted.  For  the  latter  we  use 
cocoa  fibre  refuse,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
mediums  for  promoting  root-action  under  these 
conditions.     The  pit  is  divided  into  three  compart- 


White  Indian  Dapliuo  (D.  injica  alba). 


or  other  sand  suit  it,  but  I  believe  the  chief 
secret  of  success  is  in  perfectly  cool  treatment. 
I  have  a  plant  in  my  conservatory  against  one  of 
the  pillars,  and  now  about  0  feet  or  10  feet  high, 
from  which,  without  exaggeration,  a  hundred 
heads  of  bloom  have  been  cut  during  a  single 
winter  season.  The  delicious,  spicy  fragrauce 
of  the  pure  white  blooms  all  through  December, 
January,  and  February,  besides  that  it  is  parti- 
cularly useful  for  bouquets  and  button-holes, 
make  it  highly  valued,  and  at  other  times  of 
the  year  the  glossy  dark  green  leaves  form  a 
good  background  for  other  things.  C!.  D. 

Propagating  pits.— Wherever  a  good  supply 
of  plants  has  to  ba  maintained  for  decoration,  a 


ments,  each  having  its  movable  light.  I  have  had 
one  of  the  three  raised  a  foot  or  so  higher  for 
striking  larger  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots.  Such 
plants  as  Crotons,  Ficus  elastica,  Dracsnas  and  Ara- 
lias  strike  quickly,  each  cutting  being  in  itself  quite 
large  enough  for  decoration  as  soon  as  it  is  well 
rooted.  Such  a  pit  could  be  arranged  in  many  a 
stove  in  accordance  with  the  room  at  disposal. 
Two  divisions  at  least  should  be  arranged,  so  that 
the  necessary  treatment  for  given  subjects  can  be 
varied.  Lately  I  have  added  another  pit,  which  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  covered  at  all,  but  it  affords  at  all 
times  an  excellent  spot  for  plunging  young  plants 
in  the  fibre  after  they  have  been  removed  from 
their  closer  quarters.  I  have  found  these  pits  to 
be  most  valuable,  and  would  not  be  without  them 
on  any  account.     I  do  not  by  any  means  advise  fer- 


menting material  in  place  of  hot-water  pipes  for 
bottom  heat.  It  is  not  so  steady,  and,  besides, 
there  is  a  danger  of  scalding  if  kept  too  close.  The 
quantity  of  plants  turned  out  of  our  pits  has  been 
somewhat  surprising,  so  also  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  establish  themselves  even  in  the  winter 
months,  when  the  j^its  are  always  full. — J.  H. 

Strobilanthes  isophyllus.  -This  species  of 
Strobilanthes,  which  was  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Goldfussia,  is  a  pretty  free-flowering  subject, 
which  blooms  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
freely-branched,  but  somewhat  upright  growing 
plant  with  lanceolate  leaves  of  a  very  deep  green  tint 
and  lavender-mauve  coloured  flowers.  They  are 
borne  in  considerable  numbers,  and  though  they  do 
not  remain  long  on  the  plant,  a  succession  is  kept  up 
for  some  time.  Like  many  others  of  its  class,  this 
Strobilanthes  needs  an  intermediate  or  warm 
greenhouse  temperature  to  flower  it  properly  at  this 
season.  The  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  the 
spring  and  grown  on  as  cool  as  possible  during  the 
summer,  as  by  this  means  the  foliage  is  much 
better  than  when  too  much  heat  is  used  at  that 
period.  In  the  spring,  after  the  required  supply  of 
cuttings  has  been  secured,  the  old  plants  may  be 
thrown  away,  as  young  ones  are  always  more  satis- 
factory.—H.  P. 

Darlingtonia  californica.— In  The  Garden 
(Dec.  21, 1.889,  p.  560)  there  is  a  statement  inadver- 
tently made  that  I  had  a  specimen  of  this  plant 
bearing  a  leaf  pitcher  :i  feet  '■>  inches  high  !     There 
is  such  a  plant  at  Mount  Merrion  Gardens,  near 
Dublin,  where  it  has  been  grown  to  its  present  state 
of  vigour  and  luxuriance  by  Mr.  Duncan  Welsh,  the 
well-known  gardener  at  that  fine  old  place.  Mr. 
Welsh  has  had  the  plant  in  his  possession  about 
twelve  years,  having  grown  it  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions from  a  small  plant  presented  to  him  by  the 
late  Dr.  David  Moore.     It  is  at  present  growing  in 
a    pan    12    inches    wide    and     about     7    inches 
deep,  and  has  about  forty  pitchers  or  more  all  over 
12   inches   in    length.      Five   of    these    pitchers 
are    of    enormous   size,    the    tallest   measuring  3 
feet  y  inches  high ;   then   come  three  others 
quite  perfect    and    over    3    feet  li  inches   in 
height,    and    another    or    two    over    3    feet. 
The    lower   part  of    the    plant  at   the    base 
of    the    larger  pitchers  is  occupied  by  a  mass 
of  smaller  pitchers  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  foot  in  length.     I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing approaching  this  specimen  in  Europe,  and 
hope  by  the  kind  courtesy  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Green- 
wood Pim,  to  send  you  a  photograph  of  the  same, — 

F.   W.  BURBIDGE. 

Pernettyas  as  pot  plants. — You  do  well  to 
call  attention  (Garden,  Dec.  21,  p.  56!i)  to  Pernet- 
tyas as  pot  plants.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
gardeners  and  others  responsible  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  cool  conservatories,  corridors,  balconies, 
kc,  were,  as  a  rule,  so  slow  in  recognising  the 
merits  of  these  fine  plants.  Pernettyas  do  not 
usually  produce  fruit  freely  in  this  country,  although 
enormous  quantities  of  bushy  plants  covered  with 
richly  and  variously  coloured  berries  are  annually 
imported  into  England  from  Ireland.  These,  if 
procured  early  in  the  autumn  and  put  in  suitable 
pots  with  a  peaty  compost,  will  prove  valuable  for 
decorations  during  the  winter  months.  Great 
improvements  in  the  habit  of  growth  of  these 
plants  and  colour  of  berries  have  been  accomplished 
of  late  by  various  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality 
of  the  Pernettyas.  The  varieties  of  Pemettya 
mucronata  with  white,  cream,  lilac,  rose,  crimson, 
and  purple  berries  are  the  best  for  pot  culture. — 
C.  L. 

Propagating  Bouvardias.- In  my  recent 
note  on  tnis  subject  I  am  made  to  say  that  "  the 
method  described  by  '  T.  B.'  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  among  market  growers ; "  whereas 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  "  T.  B."  recommended  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  heading  back  plants  that 
have  bloomed  after  giving  them  a  long  rest  in  order 
to  favour  the  production  of  young  shoots.  This,  as 
may  be  seen,  differs  from  the  method  mentioned 
by  me,  and  which  consists  in  taking  the  cuttings 
from  plants  propagated  late  in  spring  that  do  not 
reach  blooming  size  by  autumn,  and  that  are  kept 
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in  a  genial  temperature  through  the  winter.  Such 
plants  do  not  require  to  be  cut  back,  but  are  grow- 
ing away  at  a  time  when  the  old  headed-in  speci- 
mens are  but  beginning  to  break  again.  The  plants 
that  furnish  cuttings  early  are  by  May  bushy 
specimens  in  4i-inch  pots"  ready  for  shifting. 
Whether  for  cut  bloom  or  for  early  sale  as  pot 
plants  they  have  a  good  start  on  plants  propa- 
gated in  the  usual  way.— J.  C.  B. 


Orchids. 

GRAMMATOPHYLLUM  ELLISI. 
I  AM  asked  to  say  something  about  this  species 
for  the  information  of  a  reader  who  has  recently 
had  this  plant  sent  him  from  abroad.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  IVIadagascar, 
having  first  been  discovered  and  brought  home 
in  1859  by  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Ellis,  of  Hod- 
desden,  whose  name  it  bears ;  he,  however, 
does  not  mention  much  about  it  in  his  book,  but 
he  said  he  had  brought  home  a  large-bulbed 
plant  something  like  Anguloa  Clowesiana. 

The  plant,  however,  is  not  an  Anguloa,  as 
no  Anguloas  are  to  be  found  in  that  country, 
and  one  especial  difl'erence  from  that  genus 
independent  of  its  blooms  lies  in  its  compre.ssed 
and  sharply  angled  bulbs.  For  a  long  time  this 
plant  was  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country,  but 
more  recently  it  has  become  tolerably  plentiful 
through  the  large  importations  of  the  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  where  I  have  seen  it 
iu  quantity  and  growing  splendidly.  It  differs 
entirely  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus  ; 
indeed.  Professor  Reichenbach  has  put  the  plant 
into  a  distinct  genus,  which  he  distinguishes  by 
the  name  of  Grammangis.  It  is  a  somewhat 
dwarf  plant,  making  pseudo-bulbs,  which  vary 
from  6  inches  to  12  inches  in  length,  and 
bear  upon  the  summit  numerous  leaves.  The 
flower-spikes  come  up  with  the  young  growth, 
and  they  are  freely  produced  when  the  plant  is 
strong ;  the  spike  is  long  and  pendent,  bearing  a 
somewhat  dense  raceme  of  flowers  ranging  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  more  in  number.  The  flowers 
would  appear  to  vary  somewhat  in  colour  ;  the 
sepals  have  a  ground  colour  of  yellow,  which  is 
thickly  covered  with  transverse  dotted  lines  of 
reddish- brown.  The  petals  are  much  smaller, 
the  base  yellow,  the  tips  streaked  with  reddish- 
brown,  lip  small,  the  front  lobe  prof  uselystreaked 
with  purple.  The  flowers  are  produced  durinw 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  they 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  The  plant  re- 
quires to  be  grown  in  the  warmest  temperature, 
and  as  Mr.  Ellis  says  he  found  the  plant  grow- 
ing upon  the  branch  of  a  tree  overhanging  a 
river,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  enjoys  an  abund- 
ance of  atmospheric  moisture.  It  grows  well 
under  cultivation  in  a  hanging  basket.  It  also 
does  well  under  pot  culture,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  hanging  basket  is  more  congenial  to  its  re- 
quirements. The  plants  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  soil  used  maybe  good  peat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  During  the  growing  season 
the  plants  should  be  liberally  supplied  with 
moisture,  and  they  may  also  be  frequently 
syringed  overhead.  When  at  rest  in  the  winter 
very  little  moisture  will  be  needed,  but,  judg- 
ing from  its  natural  habitat,  it  should  by  no 
means  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  over-dryness. 
This  is  a  plant  well  deserving  every  care  and 
attention,  for  not  only  is  it  peculiar  to  Mada- 
gascar, but  it  commemorates  one  that  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  the  cultivation  of  this  class  of 
plants.  W.  H.  Gower. 

Lyeaste  Skinneri  alba. — Few  white  flowers 
arc  more  effective  than  this,  and  a  very  nice  form  is 
now  flowering  iu  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Jacomb,  Cheam 


Park,  the  flowers  being  large  and  the  segments 
broad.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  find  this  beautiful  variety 
becoming  more  common,  as  it  should  be  everyone's 
favourite.     It  is  as  easily  grown  as  the  typical  plant. 

Dendrobium  Jamesianum.  —  This  was  re- 
cently flowering  unusually  well  in  Mr.  Jacomb's  gar- 
Jen  at  Cheam  Park.  The  plant  was  strong  and  the 
flowers  large  and  numerous.  It  lasts  in  bloom  a  long 
time,  and  the  clear  white  of  its  flowers,  set  oft'  by  the 
cinn.abar-red  of  the  lip,  renders  it  welcome,  particu- 
larly at  this  eeason. 

Catasetum  Bungerothi. — This  plant  is  now 
finely  in  flower  in  Mr.  Larkins'  garden  in  Highbury 
New  Park,  and  Mr.  Rann,  who  has  charge  of  the  col- 
lection, tells  me  that  this  is  the  fifth  spike  of  bloom 
the  specimen  has  borne  in  twelve  months.  This  should 
satisfy  everyone  of  the  freedom  of  flowering  of  the 
species,  the  large  ivory-white  flowers  being  a  very 
great  attraction.  This  Catasetum  and  the  majority 
of  the  Orchids  are  growing  remarkably  well,  and  the 
London  air  does  not  seem  to  affect  them. 

Phalagnopsids  at  Cheam  Park. — These  plants 
are  thriving  well  in  this  establishment.  Amongst 
the  kinds  now  flowering  are  P.  amabilis,  some 
excellent  varieties  ;  P.  grandiflora,  P.  Schilleriana, 
P.  Stuartiana,  and  P.  gloriosa.  Of  this  last  species, 
which  is  one  of  the  novelties  of  Messrs.  Low  &  Co  , 
of  Clapton,  a  coloiu-ed  plate  was  given  in  The 
Gabdex,  April  20,  1889.  Mr.  May,  who  has  charge 
of  the  collection,  finds  that  they  thrive  with  less 
heat  than  is  usually  given  to  them. 

Odontog^Iossum  nebulosum  pardinum. — 
An  excellent  variety  of  this  plant  was  recently 
flowering  with  Mr.  White,  of  Winchmore  Hill,  the 
flowers  being  large,  white,  and  heavily  spotted  with 
reddish  brown.  0.  nebulosum  is  a  species  which 
usually  appears  to  me  amongst  the  least  desirable 
kinds  of  this  large  genus,  but  such  a  variety  is  a 
superb  gem  and  well  deserves  every  attention.  The 
species  does  not  appear  to  have  developed  many 
varietal  forms,  although  it  is  considerably  over  fifty 
years  ago  since  it  was  first  discovered,  its  usual 
flowering  season  being  the  end  of  spring  and  the 
beginning  of  summer. — W. 

■White  liSslia  anceps.— A  very  good  form  of 
this  plant  was  recently  flowering  in  Mr.  Horsman's 
collection  at  Colchester,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
pure  white,  as  also  the  lip,  saving  the  inside  of  the 
side  lobes,  which  were  yellow  striped  with  crimson, 
the  disc  being  deep  yellow.  It  was  a  form  very  much 
like  Williamsi,  which  was  imported  by  Mr.  Sander 
some  time  ago,  and  named  by  him  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper  HoUoway,  but  the 
flower  so  named  we  have  usually  seen  larger.  There 
are  more,  however,  to  open  from  this  importation, 
and  some  of  the  larger  plants  may  prove  it  to  be 
this  fine  form. 

Oncidium  splendidum. — In  several  collec- 
tions round  London  I  have  found  this  plant  either 
in  flower  or  about  to  bloom,  thus  proving  it  to  be 
a  thoroughly  useful  winter-blooming  species.  The 
imported  plants  also  keep  up  a  continual  and 
free  display,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  original  form  of  the  species.  Naturally 
this  is  said  to  grow  upon  the  ground,  sending 
up  its  flower-spikes  amongst  the  Grass  and  other 
herbage,  but  when  at  rest  the  herbage  is  all  dried 
up.  It  thrives  best  under  cultivation  in  hanging 
baskets  well  drained.  It  comes  from  Mexico. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Jacombianum. — This  beau- 
tiful plant,  which  received  a  certificate  some  three 
years  ago  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jacomb,  is  now 
flowering  in  his  garden  at  Cheam  Park.  It  has  a 
branched  spike  bearing  some  36  flowers,  which 
measure  each  about  SJ  inches  across.  The  sepals 
are  much  undulated,  white,  suffused  with  rosy- 
purple,  heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with  chest- 
nut ;  the  petals  slightly  smaller,  with  a  purer  white 
ground,  spotted  with  chestnut,  and  with  longitudi- 
nal lines  of  the  same  colour  at  the  base ;  lip  ob- 
long, cuspidate,  destitute  of  the  shoulders  so  con- 
spicuous in  O.  crispum,  and  quite  resembling  0. 
Ruckerianum,  to  which,  indeed,  the  plant  appears 
very  nearly  allied,  but  certainly  finer  than  anything 
we  have  ever  seen  in  this  way.  It  is  white,  slightly 
stained  with  yellow  at  the  base,  with  a  semi-mar- 


ginal row  of  chestnut-brown  dots,  and  a  large  spot 
or  blotch  of  bright  chestnut-brown  iu  the  centre. 
In  growth  the  plant  resembles  O.  crispum. 

Odontoglossum  blandum.— I  have  received 
from  three  different  sources  flowers  of  this  species, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  find  this  plant  becoming  so 
well  distributed.  It  is  a  charming  species,  and 
should  be  included  in  every  collection  of  cool  Or- 
chids. In  answer  to  Mr.  O'Donoghue,  I  may  say 
it  is  now  twenty  years  ago  since  it  first  flowered 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years  since  it  was  first  found  by  Blunt,  when  plant 
collector  for  the  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  of  Clapton.  In 
1870  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  lamented  over 
the  immense  quantity  of  plants  which  arrived  in  this 
country  in  a  poor  condition.  The  flowers  are  very 
uniform  in  colom-,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  about 
equal,  white,  more  or  less  dotted  and  spotted  with 
reddish-purple,  the  lip  being  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  petals,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  yellow  at 
the  base.— W.  H.  G. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEX. 
Pbbmatubb  Sebd-sowino. 
Should  the  weather  be  at  all  mild  and  the 
ground  in  fairly  good  working  order  during 
January,  many  will  be  tempted  to  carry  out  in- 
structions contained  in  the  particular  calendar  or 
oracle  they  may  consult  or  be  guided  by,  among 
these  being  the  sowing  of  various  seeds.  As  far  as 
the  open  grotmd  is  concerned,  nothing  will  be 
gained  and  much  may  be  lost  by  sowing  seeds  thus 
early.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  bury  seeds  in 
the  cold  ground,  only  to  lie  dormant  or  perhaps  to 
decay  during  February  and  it  may  be  the  early 
part  of  March.  All  seeds  require  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  to  cause  them  to  germinate,  and  even  it 
this  were  forthcoming  in  January,  the  alternate 
frosts,  thaws,  and  cold  drying  winds  usually  ex- 
perienced in  February  and  even  later  effectually 
check  the  growth  of  the  poor  seedlings.  Both  the 
tops  and  roots  of  nearly  every  kind  of  vegetable 
raised  have  their  enemies,  and  the  sooner  there- 
fore they  attain  vigour  the  better.  This  season  the 
seeds  generally,  and  notably  Peas,  are  apparently 
well  ripened,  in  fact  I  never  saw  better  samples, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  will,  or  ought  to  be, 
fewer  complaints  of  non-germination.  We  never 
sow  seed  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  in  the  open 
daring  January  and  but  few  in  February,  and  in 
spite  of  a  cool  subsoil,  our  crops  are  generally  as 
forward  as  any  in  this  district.  I  hold  it  to  be 
quite  early  enough  to  sow  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  and 
Spinach  during  the  first  or  second  week  in 
February,  and  that  the  early  part  of  March  is  quite 
soon  enough  to  sow  a  pinch  of  seeds  of  early 
Carrots,  Radishes,  Parsley,  Lettuce,  or  anything 
else  needed  rather  early  by  those  who  are  unable  to 
grow  or  raise  any  under  glass.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  tendency  throughout  to  sow  seeds 
of  the  various  crops  too  early  or  at  a  fixed  date, 
and  without  paying  due  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
ground  and  other  local  circumstances.  On  no 
account  should  seeds  be  puddled  in,  nor  will  they 
germinate  properly  if  sown  on  rough,  lumpy  ground. 
In  any  case,  some  kind  of  shelter  must  be  accorded 
delicate  seedlings  when  these  are  raised  extra 
early,  or  they  wiU  be  eventually  overtaken  and 
surpassed  by  those  obtained  from  much  later  sow- 
ings. Nor  is  it  wise  to  raise  plants  under  glass 
long  before  they  can  be  either  given  more  room  or 
turned  out  into  the  open.  For  instance,  it  Lettuce, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  and  Toma- 
toes are  sown  in  pans  or  pots  and  placed  in  heat, 
the  seed  will  germinate  quickly,  and  the  plants 
most  probably  soon  touch  each  other  all  round. 
Now,  unless  after  being  slightly  hardened  off  by 
being  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  some- 
what cooler  house,  all  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  become  drawn  and  weakly,  and  rather  than 
attempt  recovering  these  in  pans  and  boxes,  I 
would  much  prefer  to  raise  a  fresh  lot,  taking  care 
that  these   shall   not  be  long  in   advance  of  the 
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facilities  for  properly  growing  them  to  a  service- 
able size. 

Preparing  fob  Seed-sowing. 
Where  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  free-work- 
ing, the  conditions  are  most  favourable  to  an  even 
germination  of  seeds  whatever  the  ultimate  result 
may  be,  and,  added  to  this,  there  are  usually  fewer 
insect  pssts,  notably  slugs,  abounding.  I  am  in 
hopes  the  heavier  soils  will  break  down  more 
freely  than  usual  this  spring,  especially  where 
they  have  not  been  interfered  with  when  in 
a  wet  state,  but,  whether  they  can  be  got  into  a 
fairly  finely-divided  condition  or  not,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  good  heap  of  fine  light  soil  in  readiness 
for  any  emergency.  If  the  surface  soil  of  old 
Melon,  Cucumber,  and  Tomato  beds  has  been  saved 
together  with  old  potting  soil  and  other  accumula- 
tions of  inferior  leaf-soil,  rotten  tan,  common  sand, 
and  perhaps  the  contents  of  a  smother  or  slow  fire, 
as  well  as  an  old  Vegetable  Marrow  bed,  a  fine  heap 
of  compostmaybe  formed.  All  should  be  run  through 
a  moderately  coarse  sieve  or  screen,  then  tho- 
roughly well  mixed  together  and  kept  in  one  large 
conical  heap.  This  will  be  found  very  suitable 
for  placing  in  frames  and  pits  intended  for  forcing 
Carrots,  Radishes  and  Potatoes,  and  also  for  raising 
early  Celery  and  other  plants,  though  enough 
should  be  saved  for  the  open  garden.  If  necestary, 
some  of  this  light  compost  ought  to  be  distributed 
freely  in  the  drills  prior  to  sowing  seeds,  and  a 
covering  of  the  same  given.  Thus  treated,  not  a 
sound  seed  sown  at  anything  like  the  proper  time 
ought  to  fail,  and  all  must  admit  that  a  good  even 
start  or  "  plant "  is  a  decided  gain,  which  more 
than  compensates  for  the  extra  trouble  taken  in 
sowing  and  covering  the  seeds.  W.  I. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Stove.— Crotons. — Where  fine-leaved  stove  plants 
are  grown  to  a  larger  size  than  the  ordinary  small 
stock  that  is  used  for  grouping,  it  is  necessary  with 
a  good  many  kinds  to  cut  back  the  shoots,  more 
or  less,  once  a  year.  The  best  time  for  this  is 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  then  all  the 
succeeding  growth  that  is  made  goes  to  refurnish 
the  plants.  Crotons  especially  require  to  be  treated 
in  this  way.  With  them  the  knife  may  be  freely 
used.  Previous  to  cutting  in  allow  the  soil  to  get 
a  little  drier  than  it  would  be  safe  to  let  it  get 
during  the  active  season  of  growth.  Where  much 
hall  and  room  decoration  is  done,  Crotons  are  the 
most  important  of  the  variegated  subjects,  parti- 
cularly the  long,  narrow-leaved  varieties.  Their 
graceful  drooping  habit  and  bright  tints  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  giving  colour  to  the  green 
plants  associated  with  them,  such  as  Palms  and 
Ferns,  and  to  some  extent  take  the  place  of  flower- 
ing subjects.  When  used  in  this  way  the  plants 
look  best  confined  to  a  single  shoot,  or  with  only  a 
few  small  side  branches  near  the  bottom.  To  have 
Buflicient  stock  in  this  condition  it  is  necessary  to 
propagate  every  year.  The  branches  cut  away  will 
afford  the  requisite  material  for  this,  and  it  is 
better  to  get  all  that  are  needed  struck  thus  early 
than  to  put  off  the  work  until  spring.  By  this 
means  there  will  be  so  much  longer  time  before 
autumn  in  which  the  plants  can  reach  a  size  that 
will  make  them  of  use  for  table  decoration.  The 
leading  shoots  make  the  best  plants,  and  choose 
only  those  that  have  the  leaves  well  coloured.  It 
used  to  be  supposed  that  anything  in  the  shape  of 
manure  water,  or  stimulants  applied  in  the  forjii  of 
surface  dressings  of  concentrated  manure  would 
tend  to  the  production  of  gross  foliage  ;  whereas 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  so  that  if  manure  water  is 
used  freely  during  the  spring  and  summer  it  gives 
the  desired  colour.  This  will  be  found  more  effec- 
tual than  any  addition  of  solid  manure  incorporated 
with  the  soil  at  the  time  of  potting.  Loam  usually 
tends  to  the  production  of  hrighter  coloured  leaves 
than  peat,  and,  where  large  specimens  are  required, 
the  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  vigorous  state  in 
smaller  pots  than  would  answer  without  assistance 
in  this  manner.  But  the  liquid  should  not  be 
given  until  later  on  when  the  growth  has  begun  to 
move  freely.  If  the  plants  have  been  at  all  ali'ected 
with  any  insects,  such  as  mealy  bug  or  thrips,  ad- 


vantage shonld  be  taken  to  dip  in  or  syringe  them 
freely  with  insecticide.  When  the  softest  shoots 
are  removed  it  can  be  used  stronger  than  the  leaves 
would  bear  when  young  and  immature. 

Drac^nas. — As  the  plants  attain  size  they 
begin  to  lose  their  bottom  leaves.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  is  to  head  them  down.  The  stools  if  pro- 
perly treated  will  make  new  heads  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  grow  up  stock  from  the  ordinary 
newly-struck  plants.  To  have  the  stove  section  of 
Dracaenas  in  good  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  more  warmth  than  will  suffice  for  many  stove 
species.  Where  there  is  the  requisite  amount  of 
heat  at  command  it  is  well  to  head  down  any  plants 
that  have  got  shabby ;  by  doing  this  at  the  present 
time  both  the  stools  and  the  tops  when  struck  will 
have  a  long  start  over  those  that  are  left  until 
spring.  Let  the  soil  get  somewhat  dry  before  re- 
moving the  heads,  and  cut  back  to  within  4  inches 
of  the  collar.  Stand  the  stools  where  they  will  have 
a  warm  stove  temperature,  and  do  not  give  much 
water  until  the  eyes  have  broken,  except  by  syring- 
ing moderately  once  a  day.  When  the  plants  are 
well  treated  several  eyes  will  push.  These  should 
be  reduced  to  one,  as  they  look  best  when  confined 
to  single  stems.  After  a  little  growth  has  been 
made,  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  shake 
away  most  of  the  old  soil  and  replace  it  with  new. 
Afterwards  grow  them  on  in  a  warm,  moderately 
humid  atmosphere.  Raise  the  plants  so  that  they 
will  be  well  up  to  the  glass,  as  the  more  light  they 
get  the  more  colour  the  leaves  will  have.  The  tops, 
consisting  of  about  four  leaves,  will  make  plants  in 
much  less  time  than  such  as  are  raised  from  cut- 
tings made  from  the  hard  portions  of  the  stem,  but 
where  stock  is  wanted  the  stems  if  cut  into  pieces 
about  2  inches  long  will  root  and  make  nice  plants. 
If  a  bottom-heat  of  80°  can  be  given  them  they 
will  strike  quicker.  To  get  the  young  plants  to 
move  freely  they  should  have  a  warm  stove  tem- 
perature through  the  spring  and  summer. 

DiEFi'ENHAcniAS. — These  plants  are  the  most 
useful  when  of  medium  size  and  confined  to  a  single 
stem.  To  have  them  well  furnished  with  healthy 
foliage  down  to  the  bottom  it  is  necessary  to  propa- 
gate every  year,  as  the  leaves  do  not  keep  in  good  con  - 
dition  so  long  as  those  of  things  which  are  harder  in 
texture.  After  allowing  the  soil  to  get  fairly  dry  re- 
move the  tops  at  about  three  joints  from  the  bottom. 
The  stools  will  break  and  grow  away  freely  where  the 
necessary  amount  of  heat  is  present.  The  tops  with 
about  three  leaves  attached  will  soon  strike  if 
treated  in  the  way  advised  for  Dracaenas,  and  will 
attain  enough  size  in  a  few  months  to  be  useful  for 
grouping  on  the  side  stages  of  the  stove  amongst 
larger  things.  In  summer  they  will  bear  the  tem- 
perature of  a  living  room  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
under  such  conditions  they  suffer  more  quickly  than 
plants  with  harder  leaves.  Pieces  of  the  stumps 
composed  of  two  or  three  joints  root  readily  in  sand, 
but  during  the  time  they  are  striking,  less  water 
must  be  given  than  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are 
not  so  succulent. 

AcALYPHAS. — These  quick-growing  subjects  are 
very  effective  when  used  in  a  small  state  for  table 
and  room  decoration  ;  their  highly  coloured  leaves 
come  true  to  character  whilst  the  plants  are  quite 
small  and  in  :i-inch  or  4-inoh  pots.  They  are  so 
easily  propagated  and  take  so  little  time  to  get  of 
sufiicient  size,  that  it  is  best  when  they  are  used  in 
the  ways  named  and  have  got  shabby  to  discard 
them.  To  keep  up  the  requisite  amount  of  stock 
they  should  be  propagated  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
meet  the  demand.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  be 
large  enough  for  use  by  the  end  of  spring.  The 
extremities  of  the  shoots  make  plants  the  quickest, 
but  the  lower  portions  that  have  not  got  too  hard 
and  woody  will  root  by  allowing  them  a  little  more 
time.  They  are  best  struck  singly  in  small  pots. 
The  kinds  that  are  in  cultivation  come  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  New  Caledonia,  and  conse- 
quently require  a  good  deal  of  heat. 

Stove  climbers. — Climbing  plants,  such  as  the 
different  kinds  of  Cissus,  that  are  useful  for  cover- 
ing walls  and  draping  pillars  should  now  be  cut  in 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  as  much  of  the  old  foliage  as 
possible.     Without  sufficient   pruning   the  shoots 


get  into  a  tangled  mass  that  outgrows  the  space  to 
be  occupied.  Where  these  plants  are  employed  for 
covering  hanging  baskets,  it  is  generally  best  to 
use  fresh  ones  each  year  when  the  baskets  are  re- 
filled. The  present  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  all 
that  will  be  required.  Quick-growing  things  of 
this  kind  soon  attain  sufficient  size  to  be  effective. 
If  kept  in  a  warm  stove  temperature  until  spring, 
they  will  then  be  ready  for  putting  wherever  they 
are  wanted.  They  succeed  best  with  rich  soil,  and 
will  do  in  either  loam  or  peat,  but  whatever  is 
used  they  should  have  a  liberal  amount  of  rotten 
manure  and  some  leaf-mould  mixed  with  it. 

IxoRAS. — Most  of  the  varieties  of  Ixora  that  have 
originated  from  seed  soon  show  a  disposition  to 
produce  small  heads  of  flower,  unless  the  knife  is 
used  freely  so  as  to  get  lid  of  much  of  the  old 
wood.  This  requires  to  be  done  annually.  If  the 
work  is  now  carried  out  it  will  be  better  than  if 
left  until  later,  as  when  deferred  till  spring  it 
naturally  interferes  with  the  time  of  flowering.  In 
the  case  of  large  specimens  the  tops  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  extent  of  from  one-fourth  to  a  third, 
and  afterwards  give  as  much  heat  as  circumstances 
permit.  To  grow  Ixoras  well  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  plants,  they  require  as  high  a  tempera- 
ture as  anything  in  cultivation.  For  though  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  fairly  healthy  state  when  they 
only  have  a  medium  stove  temperature,  so  managed 
the  plants  never  have  the  vigour  nor  produce  the 
quantity  of  bloom  that  they  give  when  in  enough 
heat  to  keep  the  growth  moving  during  winter. 
To  do  justice  to  them  a  night  temperature  of  H5° 
should  be  maintained  through  the  winter  ;  5°  more 
may  with  advantage  be  used  where  it  can  be  done 
without  its  being  too  much  for  the  other  things 
that  have  to  be  kept  in  the  same  house.  After 
cutting  in  syringe  once  a  day,  but  do  not  use  the 
water-pot  too  much  until  the  young  growth  is 
moving  freely. 

BiLLBERGiAS. — Where  these  distinct-looking 
and  somewhat  neglected  plants  are  properly 
treated  they  will  be  at  rest,  and  should  have  the 
soil  kept  somewhat  drier  than  they  require  it  to  be 
during  the  time  they  are  growing.  Like  other 
things  that  are  more  or  less  of  an  epiphytal  nature, 
their  roots  are  impatient  of  too  much  moisture 
when  not  in  an  active  state.  The  time  of  flower- 
ing varies  in  the  different  kinds,  and  it  is  like- 
wise influenced  by  the  temperature  the  plants 
are  kept  in  through  the  season  their  growth  is  being 
made,  and  also  in  winter.  As  soon  as  the  flower- 
stems  are  seen  to  be  moving  the  roots  may  have 
more  moisture. 

TiLLANDSi.\s. — These  are  very  similar  in  their 
requirements  through  the  winter  season  to  the 
r.illbergias.  They  should  only  have  as  much 
water  during  the  time  of  rest  as  will  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist.  If  too  wet  the  roots  are  liable 
to  perish.  The  same  applies  to  ^^ohmeas  and 
Nidulariums,  both  of  which,  in  common  with  Bill- 
bergias  and  Tillandsias,  should  have  less  pot-room 
than  the  majority  of  stove  subjects.  Most  of  them 
are  spare  rooters.  The  texture  of  the  roots  is  hard 
and  wiry,  and  calculated  to  give  an  idea  that  they 
would  be  little  likely  to  suffer  from  a  slight  excess 
of  moisture  ;  yet  such  in  practice  I  have  found  to 
be  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  too  dry.  T.  B. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Cucumbers.— Plants  which  have  been  giving  a  full 
supply  of  fruit  throughoutthe  autumn  and  early  win- 
ter will  now  show  signs  of  failing  vigour,  particularly 
if  they  have  been  too  heavily  cropped,  and  condi- 
tions are  not  in  every  respect  favourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  proper  degree  of  heat.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  and  younger  plants  in  other  com- 
partments have  been  kept  back,  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  fruits  may  be  allowed  to  swell  to  matur- 
ity, and  so  soon  as  these  are  equal  to  the  demand 
the  old  ones  may  be  cleared  out  as  a  preliminary  to 
a  fresh  start.  A  few  seeds  of  Telegraph  at  the  same 
time  should  be  sown,  singly  or  in  pairs,  in  very 
small  pots  filled  with  light,  rich,  fibry  soil,  and 
plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80"  quite  close  to  the 
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glass.  If  top  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  are 
equally  satisfactory,  a  fair  percentage  of  seedlings 
will  make  good  plants  by  the  time  they  are  wanted. 
Meantime  the  cleansing  and  preparation  of  the  pit 
for  their  reception  must  be  most  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently performed,  as  this  plant,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  so  thoroughly,  enjoys  a  soft,  pure  at- 
mosphere, steady  top  and  bottom  heat,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  light.  In  the  most  approved  pits  the  plants 
may  be  turned  out  upon  very  narrow  cones  or  sharp 
ridges  of  compost,  but  the  best  plan  at  this  dead 
season  is  confinement  to  12 -inch  pots  plunged  to 
their  rims  in  a  good  bed  of  sound  fermenting  leaves. 
These,  I  may  say,  should  be  thoroughly  fermented 
and  worked  in  the  reserve  ground,  and  when  the  vio- 
lent heat  has  passed  away  they  must  be  introduced 
and  made  as  firm  as  a  board.  A  depth  of  3  feet  is 
none  too  great,  and  the  better  to  prevent  sinking 
each  pot  should  be  supported  on  a  few  dry  bricks 
placed  in  position  before  the  leaves  are  introduced. 
The  latter  can  then  be  turned  and  renovated  at 
pleasure,  and  presenting  such  a  moist,  genial  sur- 
face, the  warm  vapour  constantly  rising  will  coun- 
teract the  drying  influence  of  fire  heat.  When  the 
plants  have  formed  the  first  small,  rough  leaf,  they 
may  be  turned  out  singly  into  the  fruiting  size,  which 
need  not  be  more  than  two-thirdsfnl  of  compost,  as 
the  stems  will  stand  earthing  up.  Many  people 
place  their  winter  plants  quite  close  to  the  top-heat 
pipes,  but  this  is  a  most  damaging  mistake,  as  dry 
heat  and  scalding  steam,  the  result  of  careless 
syringing,  soon  destroy  the  stem  leaves.  In  some 
cases  close  proximity  cannot  be  avoided,  but  injury 
to  a  certain  extent  may  be  prevented  by  facing  the 
hot-water  pipes  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
coarse  canvas  or  very  thin  boards. 

Fruitini/  jilanfa  now  in  or  coming  into  full  bear- 
ing must  be  most  carefully  managed,  as  they  will 
give  the  supply  until  the  seedlings  I  have  men- 
tioned come  in  to  take  their  place.  The  principal 
points  here  are  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  struc- 
ture throughout,  including  the  frequent  washing  of 
the  glass,  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  80"  from  ferment- 
ing materials,  frequent  top-dressing  with  very  thin 
layers  of  light  rich  compost,  and  the  preservation 
of  all  the  stem  leaves.  If  thinly  planted  and  space 
admits,  much  risk  will  be  avoided  by  extension 
training  and  allowing  an  abundance  of  room  for  the 
young  growths  and  leaves,  which  must  be  kept 
quite  clear  of  the  glass.  Direct  syringing  having 
been  discontinued,  atmospheric  moisture  must  be 
supplied  by  damping  the  walls  and  paths  with  pure 
warm  water,  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  diluted 
liquid  or  soot  water,  and  keeping  the  evaporating 
pans  regularly  charged.  Light  cropping  and  cut- 
ting young  being  so  very  important,  no  one,  I  pre- 
sume, need  be  told  to  husband  the  strength  of  the 
plants  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  then, 
aided  by  copious  supplies  of  clear  tepid  liquid, 
they  will  go  through  that  most  critical  period  when 
fruit  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  gn^ower  for 
market  or  private  use.  Insects,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  wiU  put  in  an  appearance,  but  the  vitality 
of  the  plants  being  weak,  no  quarter  mast  be 
allowed  for  a  single  day.  The  worst  of  these  pests 
is  red  spider,  the  next  are  thrips  and  aphis,  which 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  repeated  fumigation  with 
good  tobacco  paper  when  the  plants  are  dry  and  the 
temperature  rather  low.  Spider,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  be  met  by  moisture  applied  direct  to  the 
leaves,  but,  winter  syringing  being  dangerous,  the 
only  safe  remedy  or  preventive  is  careful  syringing 
with  soapy  water  before  it  has  time  to  spread. 
Prevention,  however,  being  better  than  cure,  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  the  roof-lights,  if  possible,  should  be  well 
covered  throughout  the  night. 

Peaches. 
The  weather  so  far  having  been  highly  favourable 
for  early  forcing,  progress  down  to  the  present  time 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  that  without  the  aid  of 
sharp  firing,  especially  where  the  fermenting  ma- 
terial, a  most  important  factor,  has  not  been  neg- 
lected. Indeed,  so  readily  does  the  Peach  respond 
to  the  most  gentle  forcing,  that  established  trees 
which  have  been  regularly  started  in  November  not 
uufrequently  commence  swelling  their  buds  past 


the  critical  stage  before  the  hot-water  valves  are 
opened.  Another  great  advantage  is  ripe  wood 
which  has  had  a  thorough  rest,  as  has  been  the 
case  this  year  through  September  and  October,  for 
certainly  some  seasons  have  passed  since  well- 
managed  trees  have  been  found  in  better  condition. 
Assuming,  then,  that  a  profusion  of  flower-buds  are 
swelling  fast,  another  supply  of  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°  should  be  given,  not  only  to  help  them 
forward,  but  also  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  the 
roots  requiring  further  attention  during  the  time 
the  latest  trees  are  in  flower.  When  the  colour  of 
the  petals  is  perceptible,  and  yet  there  is  no  sign 
of  dropping,  the  attendant  may  rest  satisfied  that 
the  roots  are  at  work,  that  the  most  critical  stage 
has  been  tided  over,  and  the  vigour  of  the  trees  will 
justify  a  minimum  temperature  of  50",  with  a 
corresponding  rise  by  day,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  weather  is  bright  and  favourable.  No 
fixed  figures,  however,  must  be  insisted  upon,  as  it 
is  much  better  to  proceed  very  slowly  than  attempt 
undue  haste  until  days  become  lighter  and  longer. 
By  giving  and  taking  in  this  way,  weak  trees  often 
unfold  a  vigorous  blossom,  and  having  had  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  the  fruit  invariably  sets  and 
stones  well,  when  time  apparently  lost  may  be  re- 
deemed at  the  finish.  From  this  stage  forward  the 
trees  must  be  regularly,  but  not  too  heavily  syringed 
with  tepid  water,  and  the  floors  may  be  kept  moist, 
but  by  no  means  sloppy,  as  an  excess  of  cold  con- 
densed vapour  is  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of 
the  pollen  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  The  tem- 
perature during  the  flowering  stage  may  be  in- 
creased by  a  little  additional  fire-heat  through  the 
day,  when  more  air,  minus  a  cutting  draught,  must 
be  given,  fresh  air  being  the  element  which  pre- 
vents mischief  when  flowering  trees  against  open 
sunny  walls  are  often  subjected  to  a  temperature 
which  would  prove  fatal  in  a  badly-ventilated  forc- 
ing house.  If  not  already  fumigated,  the  house 
should  be  smoked  twice  at  least  within  the  week 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  first  flower,  for  force 
we  never  so  carefully,  the  prospect  is  sadly  handi- 
capped by  the  presence  of  a  single  pair  of  aphides 
when  the  blossoms  are  expanding. 

The  second  house.  —  Where  several  houses  are 
forced  to  succeed  each  other,  this  should  be  quite 
ready  for  closing  at  Christmas,  when  the  lines  laid 
down  for  the  management  of  the  earliest  will  apply. 
But  once  the  buds  commence  swelling  strongly 
and  freely  and  January  sun  begins  to  tell,  a  higher 
temperature,  always  with  a  proportionate  volume 
of  fresh  air,  may  be  indulged  in  if  only  for  a  couple 
of  hours  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day.  Quite 
recently  in  a  set  of  Peach  cases  in  a  northern 
county  I  noticed  the  trees  in  a  very  forward  state 
indeed.  The  Chrysanthemums,  I  must  admit,  were 
extremely  fine,  but  I  question  if  the  crops  of  fruit 
will  not  be  thin  and  poor,  another  convincing  proof 
that  Peach  growers  who  value  their  reputation 
should  make  a  bold  stand  for  suitable  accommoda- 
tion, for  of  all  specialties,  this  flower  especially  re- 
joices in  a  certain  temperature  at  a  time  when  the 
wind  should  be  whistling  through  the  Peach  cases. 
When  the  pets  are  gone,  the  houses  are  thrown 
open,  but  the  rest  comes  too  late,  for  the  buds  are 
on  the  move,  the  germs  of  the  flowers  are  tender, 
severe  weather  most  likely  sets  in,  and  the  delicate 
organs  perish.  Another  drawback  to  the  trees  is 
a  deluge  of  the  richest  stimulating  liquid  con- 
tantly  passing  downwards  into  certain  parts  of  the 
borders,  whilst  other  sections  near  the  front  are 
allowed  to  become  much  too  dry.  A  Peach  tree, 
planted  in  a  well  drained  border,  rarely  suffers 
from  an  excess  of  water  during  the  season  of 
growth,  neither  is  it  improved  by  being  kept  dry 
in  winter.  But  winter  is  not  the  season  for  feed- 
ing ;  therefore,  whilst  keeping  the  borders  tho- 
roughly moist,  plain  water  only  should  be  used 
from  the  time  the  leaves  fall  until  the  next  crop 
of  fruit  commences  swelling.  I  do  not  wish  to 
disparage  the  growers  of  popular  flowers,  but 
knowing  that  a  great  number  of  gardeners  are 
obliged  to  attempt  miracles,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  inform  their  employers  that  a  moist,  warm 
atmosphere  through  October  and  November  is 
detrimental  to  the  trees  in  late  Peach  houses. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  dead  time  most  un- 
favourable to  planting,  no  matter  how  genial  the 
weather,  but  opportune  for  taking  stock  and  making 
notes  for  the  coming  year.  One  operation  and  that 
a  most  important  one,  the  mild  and  generally  open 
season  may  have  induced  the  busy  fruit  grower  to 
allow  to  fall  into  arrear.  I  allude  to  the  advantage 
that  may  be  taken  of  frosty  mornings  for  getting 
out  manure  and  mulching  the  autumn  planted  trees 
which  as  yet  have  taken  no  harm.  Weak  or  over- 
cropped trees,  too,  which  have  not  been  disturbed 
at  the  same  time  may  come  in  for  a  share,  not  that 
the  roots  at  the  present  moment  are  in  a  feeding 
condition,  but  looking  ahead  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  stimulating  properties  of  the  mulch  will  gradu- 
ally improve  the  condition  of  hungry  soils.  The 
same  use  may  be  made  of  liquid  manure  with  which 
many  a  good  tank  at  this  season  overflows.  If 
storage  is  ample,  why  then  it  may  be  husbanded 
until  the  trees  are  in  full  growth,  but  far  preferable 
to  allowing  waste  is  casting  it  amongst  bush  fruits 
and  Raspberries,  or  over  compost  heaps  intended 
for  top-dressing  in  the  spring. 

Wall  fruit  borders  as  a  rule  are  not  improved  by 
the  application  of  manure  or  liquid  during  the 
winter,  as  these  dressings  render  the  surface  soil 
sour  and  force  a  gross  growth  in  the  spring.  One 
tree,  nevertheless,  will  stand  and  generously  repay 
this  attention,  and  that  is  the  Pear  on  the  Quince, 
especially  when  planted  against  dry  south  and  west 
walls.  Being  surface  feeders  and  compact  growers, 
the  roots  of  Quince  Pears  do  not  often  get  beyond 
the  wall  paths,  which  so  often  suffer  from  drought ; 
therefore  their  descent  should  be  prevented  by 
forking  off  the  old  mulching  and  replacing  it  with 
new. 

I'riaiiny,  naUhuj,  and  Irainiiig,  also  cleansing 
must  now  be  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed 
care  being  taken  that  the  walls  as  well  as  the  trees 
are  made  quite  free  from  the  larvse  of  the  insects, 
which  destroy  such  a  large  percentage  of  our 
choice  fruit  in  the  spring.  If  anyone  doubt  this, 
let  him  inquire  how  it  is  that  the  early-flowering 
and  tender  Peach  is  now  so  successfully  managed 
on  open  walls,  and  he  will  be  told  that  the  walls  as 
well  as  the  trees  receive  more  careful  attention  than 
any  other  wall  or  fruit,  that  success  is  not  the  out- 
come of  one  vigorous  dash,  followed  by  apathy  and 
rest,  but  that  it  is  won  by  increasing  attention  to  the 
smallest  details  throughout  the  year.  When  Plums, 
Pears  and  Apples  are  as  carefully  cleansed,  trained, 
and  thinned,  and  as  regularly  root-lifted  as  Peaches, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  gluts,  followed  by  failures, 
as  no  one  will  overcrop ;  but  so  long  as  this  over- 
taxing goes  on  one  season  will  be  noted  for  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  the  next  by 
failure,  as  the  trees  must  and  will  have  rest.  How 
frequently  we  hear  people  say,  "  Oh!  that  tree  fruits 
every  alternate  year."  But  why  is  this  hit-and-miss 
system  allowed  to  go  on,  when  timely  and  liberal 
thinning,  the  elements  being  favourable,  would  se- 
cure fair  crops  of  fine  fruits  every  year  ?  Let  those 
who  have  hit-and-miss  trees  first  of  all  look  to  the 
spurs,  and  finding  them  capable  of  producing  thou- 
sands of  weak  blossoms,  they  may  safely  introduce 
the  knife  until  the  weak  elongated  spurs  are  regu- 
larly reduced  by  one-half.  The  strong  flower-buds 
ripened  under  the  influence  of  solar  heat  and  light 
will  then  set  and  swell  off  fine  fruit,  but  so  long  as 
they  remain  puny  and  crowded,  the  fruit  on  each 
spur  may  be  thinned  down  to  one,  but  it  will  not 
be  fine.  Trees,  in  some  cases,  as  I  have  often  stated, 
may  be  divested  of  all  their  old  spurs  down  to  the 
single  bud  found  nestling  near  the  base,  but  this 
sharp  practice  means  the  loss  of  a  crop  the  follow- 
ing year.  Where  trees  are  plentiful  this  apparent 
sacrifice  upon  one  or  two  may  not  be  felt,  but 
otherwise  very  unsatisfactory  trees  may  be  restored 
to  respectability  by  a  methodical  system  of  cutting 
away  one-third  of  the  worst  spurs  for  three  years 
in  succession.  When  old  trees  have  been  spur- 
pruned  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
scrubbing  with  strong  soap  water  or  Gishurst  com- 
pound, whilst  Pears  infested  with  scale  may  be 
painted  with  a  mixture  of  stiff  clay,  Gishurst.  and  to- 
bacco water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  paraffin  may 
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be  added  in  the  proportion  of  half -a-pint  to  a  gallon. 
The  same  paint  may  be  applied  to  Apples  subject 
to  American  blight,  whilst  those  fortunate  in  being 
free  from  insects  may  render  their  trees  bright  and 
clear  of  Moss  and  Lichen  by  syringing  with  soap- 
suds and  dusting  with  quicklime.  W.  C. 


Fruit  Garden. 


WORK  IN  FRUIT  HOUSES  UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 
With  the  opening  days  of  another  season  the 
fruit  grower  will  be  busily  engaged  in  prelimi- 
nary operations  in  the  numerous  departments 
which  must  be  kept  going  not  only  simulta- 
neously, but  not  unfrequently  under  great 
difficulties.  Those  who  must  have  ripe  Straw- 
berries in  March,  Grapes  and  Peaches  in  April 
and  May,  Pines,  Fig.s,  and  Melons  about  the 
same  time,  have  a  formidable  opponent  in  the 
weather  alone ;  but  when  the  convenience  is 
altogether  inadequate  to  their  requirements, 
great  credit  is  due  to  those  who  come  out  fairly 
successful,  and  tlie  hand  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement should  be  held  out  to  those  willing 
workers  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
have  failed.  Gardeners  in  not  a  few  places  are 
obliged  to  attempt  the  happy  family  system  of 
culture,  not  only  of  plants,  but  also  of  fruits, 
and  sometimes  they  get  into  hot  water  by  vol- 
untary attempts  at  impossibilities  as  measured 
by  the  high  quality  of  the  produce  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Many  years  ago,  when  timber  and 
glass  were  dear.  Pines  were  grown  beneath 
Vines,  with  the  natural  result  that  the  crowns 
of  the  first  could  be  measured  by  the  yard  and 
the  berries  of  the  second  were  coated  with  lime 
in  lieu  of  bloom.  Such  Pines  and  such  Grapes 
in  the  year  of  grace  1890  would  hardly  pass 
muster,  and  yet  quite  recently  we  have  been 
edified  by  articles  upon  the  subject  by  cor- 
respondents who  ought  to  be  better  employed. 
Within  the  past  few  months  the  editor  of  Tnt 
Garden  has  sent  forth  pertinent  queries,  and 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  enabled  him  to  publish  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  varieties,  good  culture,  and  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Peach.  From  nearly 
all  the  replies  we  gather  the  fact  tliat  sun- 
light and  fresh  air  are  elements  which  must 
not  be  ignored.  What,  then,  would  these  dual 
growers  of  Pines  and  Vines  say  were  their 
employers  to  insist  upon  having  a  fixed  trellis 
for  Peaches  some  2  feet  below  a  set  of  vigorous 
Vines  ?  In  a  garden  now  noted  for  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  its  exhibition  fruit  I  once  saw 
a  large  house  planted  in  this  way,  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Vines,  the  Peaches, 
and  the  owner  were  subjects  for  pity.  Pot 
Strawberries  in  houses  with  Peaches  and 
Vines  are  met  with  in  one  half  the  forcing 
gardens  throughout  the  kingdom;  but  no 
gardener  approves  of  a  system  which  entails 
no  end  of  trouble,  and  not  unfrequently,  by 
the  introduction  of  red  spider  and  mildew, 
ruins  his  Peaches  and  Grapes.  This  mode 
of  culture,  no  doubt,  will  be  continued  ;  but 
being  unsatisfactory  to  the  grower  and  un- 
profitable to  the  owner,  it  is  only  right  that 
the  latter  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
unpleasant  facts.  Hothouse  building  materials, 
boUers  and  pipes,  now  are  cheap  enough. 
British  skill  unfettered  beats  all  opponents,  In- 
cluding a  changeable,  trying  climate  ;  let  each 
good  man  then  have  a  suitable  place  for  every- 
thing, and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  does 
not  keep  everything  in  its  place.  Another 
drawback  to  success  is  the  ridiculously  conserva- 
tive  way   in   which   some   owners   and   agents 


guard  every  bit  of  turf  and  loam,  presumably 
ignoring  the  fact  that  bricks  cannot  be  made 
without  straw.  A  great  number  of  estates  con- 
tain all  the  earthy  elements  essential  to  the  best 
results,  but,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  on 
the  part  of  the  anxious  gardener  that  he  can 
take  all  he  requires  and  make  the  patch  he 
skins  the  best  part  of  the  field  or  park  in  three 
months,  it  rarely  happens  that  he  succeeds  in 
securing  for  his  own  credit  and  his  employer's 
pride  and  profit  that  coveted  supply  of  light  and 
heavy  loam.  Some  are  afraid  or  too  proud  to 
make  repeated  applications  ;  others  are  daring 
and  get  a  moiety  of  the  supply  they  require  by 
stealth  ;  but  how  much  better  for  all  concerned 
were  these  persons  to  put  forth  their  reasoning 
power  and  show  by  argument  how  the  business 
may  be  done.  Assuming,  then,  that  an  old 
sheep  pasture  or  field  which  produces  good 
herbage  and  fine  timber  is  given  over  to  the 
grower,  that  his  kitchen  garden  is  teeming  with 
rich  black  soil  full  of  manure,  let  him  hurdle 
ofl'  the  coveted  patch  and  replace  each  load  of 
turf  with  a  load  of  his  garden  soil.  Early  in 
Blarch  is  not  a  bad  time  for  laying  in  a  stock  of 
turf.  April  is  the  month  for  sowing  Grass 
seeds.  March  then  let  it  be,  as  the  eyesore 
will  quickl}'  disappear  and  become  a  sheet  of 
vivid  green.  The  soil,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say,  should  be  made  quite  level  and 
firm  by  treading  or  rolling  ;  the  seeds  should 
be  of  the  best,  including  a  little  white  Clover, 
not  rubbish  from  the  farm  hayloft,  and  in  three 
weeks,  the  weather  being  favourable,  it  wiU  be 
quite  green,  when  the  hurdles  may  be  removed. 
If  anyone  doubt  this  theory,  let  him  put  it  into 
practice  on  a  small  scale  in  any  out-of-the-way 
part  of  his  park,  and  he  will  soon  find  that  the 
best  of  all  judges,  his  sheep  and  deer,  will 
graze  and  layer  upon  this  in  preference  to  any 
other  part  of  the  field.  W.  Coleman. 


Apple  Lord  Suffield. — Here  on  our  cold, 
heavy,  retentive  soil  this  Apple  is  tender,  and  very 
liable  to  canker  it  not  planted  nearly  on  the  sur- 
face, using  some  light  material  for  the  roots  to 
stand  in  and  mulching  afterwards  with  stable 
manure.  By  treating  the  roots  in  this  manner  we 
manage  to  get  decent  crops  of  fairly  good  fruit. 
Although  our  trees  are  of  bush  form,  we  do  not 
prune  them  so  closely  as  some  people,  as  we  find  an 
extension  of  growth  suits  this  kind  best.  At  Wool- 
ton,  which  is  really  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  where 
the  soil  is  light,  resting  on  red  sandstone,  this 
Apple  produces  extraordinary  crops  upon  dwarf 
bushes.  The  trees  grow  freely,  are  closely  pruned, 
and  give  excellent  results  both  in  point  of  quantity 
and  quality.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 
ampton also,  where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  sandy, 
this  Apple  produces  capital  crops. — E.  M. 

Bullfinches  and  fruit-buds.  —  Bullfinches 
were  plentiful  last  winter,  and  they  are  still  more 
numerous  this  season.  Already  they  have  com- 
menced their  work  of  destruction  among  fruit- 
buds,  beginning  with  Gooseberries.  Plums  may 
next  receive  their  misguided  attention,  then  Pears, 
and  finally  the  Apples  will  be  visited.  If  a  close 
watch  is  not  kept  and  timely  precautions  taken 
the  prospect  of  a  good  fruit  crop  may  be  marred 
before  the  owner  of  a  garden  is  aware  of  the  mis 
chief  perpetrated — so  rapidly  and  quietly,  yet 
boldly,  do  they  work.  The  birds  should  be  either 
trapped  or  shot,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  These 
are  the  simplest  and  best  remedies,  especially 
where  there  are  many  fruit  trees  under  the 
charge  of  the  gardener.  Where  only  a  limited 
number  of  trees  and  bushes  are  cultivated,  destruc- 
tive birds,  notably  house  sparrows,  may  be  kept  off 
if  the  trees  are  well  coated  with  soot  and  lime,  this 
either  being  dusted  over  them  when  in  a  moist 
state  or  applied  sufficiently  often  to  coat  the 
branches  in  the  form  of  a  thin  wash  with  the  aid 
of  a  syringe.     Even  this    is  not  always  effective 


against  bullfinches,  nor  are  these  bold  birds  to  be 
much  scared  by  any  other  contrivance.  The  report 
of  a  gun  does  not  frighten  them. — I. 


LATEEING  AND  PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES. 
I  SHOULD  be  sorry  to  layer  any  number  of  Straw- 
berry runners  on  pieces  of  turf  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  This  work  is  done  when  the 
weather  is  likely  to  be  hot  and  dry,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  turves 
sufficiently  moist  to  allow  of  the  proper  formation 
of  roots  in  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  employment  of  turves  it  the 
pieces  are  sunk  into  the  soil  or  even  slightly  below 
it  so  as  to  form  a  little  basin  that  would  allow 
of  the  water  going  where  needed.  The  object 
in  using  turf  would  naturally  be  to  facilitate 
the  transplanting,  the  runners  filling  it  with 
fibrous  roots,  thus  forming  a  ball,  so  that  the 
young  plants  would  not  be  so  likely  to  flag  when 
removed.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  turf  itself,  but 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  recommended  to  use 
it  that  can  reasonably  be  objected  to.  I  must 
admit,  however,  that  I  should  prefer  pots  for  the 
purpose,  as  they  offer  the  best  facilities  for  ensuring 
the  runners  against  sustaining  a  check  in  removal. 
The  only  objection  to  pots  is  that  the  roots  curl 
round  the  sides  and  do  not  then  so  quickly  push 
into  the  ground.  Otherwise  it  is  more  easy  to 
deal  with  them,  as  when  taken  off  they  can  be 
stood  in  a  shady  place  for  a  week  until  they  have 
well  recovered  from  the  check.  Then  when  planted 
they  are  not  liable  to  flag.  If  the  final  runners 
are  put  out  as  soon  as  possible  in  good  ground, 
they  may  be  relied  on  to  bear  a  fair  crop  the  fol- 
lowing season.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  advantages  derivable  from  this  method  of 
making  new  Strawberry  plantations  are  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  warrant  the  labour  that  is  neces- 
sarily incurred.  In  a  moist  summer  the  labour  is 
not  great,  but  in  a  dry  one,  unless  a  considerable 
amount  of  watering  is  done,  the  plants  will  not 
come  to  any  great  size  that  year.  I  much  prefer 
to  plant  either  in  autumn  or  in  early  spring,  for  it 
stands  to  reason  that  runners  put  out  at  that  time 
have  a  great  start  over  those  planted  in  August. 
I  do  not  approve  of  planting  after  the  middle  of 
October,  as  the  runners  cannot  well  get  good  hold 
of  the  ground  by  winter,  and  are,  therefore,  liable 
to  be  loosened  by  frost.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
better  time  than  from  the  middle  to  the  latter  end 
of  September,  and  I  have  invariably  found  that 
better  results  are  obtained  by  planting  at  that  time 
than  at  any  other,  the  labour,  moveover,  being 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 

My  plan  is  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  plants 
expressly  for  runners.  I  annually  require  some 
thousands  of  them,  and  I  find  that  the  production 
of  fruit  and  the  formation  of  good  runners  do  not 
go  well  together.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  rely  on 
runners  from  plants  that  have  borne  a  crop  of  fruit. 
Even  if  runners  came,  they  are  seldom  so  freely 
produced  as  one  would  like  them,  and  they  are  liable 
to  be  infested  with  red  spider  and  mildew.  I  pick 
all  the  bloom  off  the  plants  from  which  I  require 
runners  and  then  I  know  I  shall  have  them  strong 
and  clean.  These  can  be  taken  up  either  in  autumn 
or  in  spring  with  a  ball,  and  are  established  in  a 
month  from  planting.  Such  runners  may  be  put 
out  as  late  as  April  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
I  have  planted  thousands  in  that  month  and  not 
two  per  cent,  have  failed.  If  the  first  runners  are 
planted  in  this  way,  grand  specimens,  capable  of 
bearing  more  than  a  pound  of  fruit  each,  will  be 
formed,  but  even  the  latest  ones  will  make  good 
fruiting  plants.  There  is  nothing  to  do  to  them 
but  to  pick  off  the  bloom  and  keep  them  free  from 
weeds  and  runners,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
that  may  be  left  for  the  following  season's  plant- 
ing. In  this  way,  and  by  planting  every  year,  a 
good  lot  of  plants  will  always  be  coming  on,  and 
there  will  be  no  dearth  of  good  fruit.  When  the 
runners  are  not  to  be  planted  until  spring,  they 
need  not  be  disturbed  till  then,  as  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  taking  them  up  and  bedding  them  out 
for  the  winter.  If  such  a  system  as  this  is  followed 
much   of  the  labour  and  expense  of  Strawberry 
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culture  will  be  avoided ;  indeed  market  growers 
could  not  adopt  the  method  often  practised  in 
private  gardens.  J'  C.  B. 


ESPALIER  TREES. 


I  QUITE  agree  with  the  remarks  (p.  585)  made  by 
Mr.  Allan  respecting  espalier  trees,  which  mode  of 
training,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  very  best  for  Pears, 
as  grown  in  that  way  the  fruit  is  of  far  better 
quality  than  it  is  in  any  other,  for  it  hangs  clear  of 
the  foliage,  and  is  therefore  fully  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  sun  and  light,  which  agents  not  only 
give  colour,  but  convert  the  crude  juices  into  lus- 
cious sweetness  and  make  the  flesh  fine  and  melt- 
ing when  the  Pears  are  ripe  and  fit  to  come  on  the 
table.  On  walls  the  fruit  is  not  nearly  so  well  cir- 
cumstanced, as  there,  in  a  general  way,  the  branches 
are  much  too  close  together,  and  the  Pears  hanging 
from  one  are  smothered  or  shaded  and  hidden  up 
by  the  leaves  of  the  other,  and  the  fruit  never  has 
the  flavour  of  that  which  gets  the  full  solar  rays. 
Pyramids  often  have  the  same  fault,  that  is,  too 
many  branches,  which  shade  each  other ;  but  in- 
stead of  trees  being  in  that  state  they  ought  not  to 
have  their  stems  nearer  than  2  feet,  and  the  one 
growing  up  and  trained  midway  between  two  or 
triangularly  in  the  way  plants  are  planted.  The 
sun  and  light  then  have  fair  play  round,  bat  spurs 
should  not  be  thick  nor  shoots  allowed  to  grow 
without  being  stopped  at  the  proper  time  during 
the  summer,  or  they  work  much  evil,  not  only  in 
robbing  and  drawing  off  the  sap,  but  in  the  shade 
they  cast,  as  no  fruit  suffers  more  than  the  Pear 
it  the  solar  rays  cannot  play  on  the  skin.  The 
finest  dessert  Apples  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown 
on  espaliers,  and  those  who  desire  these  with  all 
the  rich  colour  some  of  the  best  kinds  are  capable 
of  taking  on  must  have  trees  so  trained,  or  as  cor- 
dons, which  are  much  the  same,  the  only  difference 
being  they  have  only  one  branch  instead  of  several, 
and  are  toys  compared  to  the  others.  Not  only  is 
fruit  produced  on  espaliers  of  far  better  colour 
and  quality,  but  the  system  of  training  the 
trees  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  they  take  so 
little  room,  and  when  judiciously  arranged  define 
and  give  character  to  the  garden,  as  they  may  be 
carried  along  up  each  side  of  the  main  pathways 
and  at  the  back  of  others,  so  as  to  have  borders  in 
front  in  which  to  grow  low  neat  crops,  such  as 
Strawberries,  salading,  or  flowers  if  the  fancy  is 
that  way  inclined.  In  some  parts  wind  is  very 
troublesome,  and  in  autumn  sometimes  strips 
orchards  of  their  fruit,  but  when  such  gales  occur 
that  on  espaliers  is  safe,  as  there  is  no  movement 
of  the  branches,  and  wind  has  but  little  effect  on 
the  heavy  Apples  and  Pears  hanging  beneath. 
Wires  for  training  espalier  Apples  and  Pears  should 
not  be  nearer  than  a  foot,  which  is  a  very  good  dis- 
tance, and  before  planting  the  trees  the  ground 
ought  to  be  trenched  and  have  a  heavy  dressing  of 
rubbish-heap  material  worked  in  below,  as  this 
greatly  improves  the  subsoil  and  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

J.  Sheppaed. 


Apples  for  Nottinghamshire.  —  Seeing 
your  editorial  remark  on  Lord  Suflield  Apple,  I 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  you  to  see  one 
in  excellent  preservation  so  late  in  the  season.  The 
Apple  sent  you  was  grown  on  a  bush  tree.  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Lord  Snffleld,  Bramley's  Ssedling, 
Northern  Greening,  and  Normanton  Wonder  or 
"  Domleo's  Seedling,"  will  be  found  the  best  kinds 
for  an  orchard  in  South  Nottinghamshire.  I  be- 
lieve the  usual  spelling  of  the  last  name  is  in- 
correct, and  that  the  Apple  was  raised  by  a  Mr. 
Domleo,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Normanton-on- 
Soar.  The  name  is  an  old  one  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and,  although  pronounced  "  Dumelow,"  is 
spelt  "  Domleo."  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
have  better  information.— G.  E.  Paget. 

Phylloxera  and  tank  borders. — I  am  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  T.  Challis  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
he  has  interested  himself  in  endeavouring  to  help 
me  in  this  matter,  and  I  regret  that  absence  from 
home  prevented  me  from  replying  sooner  to  his 
proposal.     I  could  not  do  this  until  I  ascertained 


what  had  become  of  the  affected  roots.  These,  I  find, 
have  been  destroyed,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  forward 
them  for  the  examination  which  you  kindly  pro- 
mised to  undertake.  If,  however,  the  disease  shows 
itself  on  any  of  my  other  Vines,  I  will  be  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  your  promise  and  to  forward  some 
of  the  roots  after  flooding.  I  may  add  that  the 
flooding  suggested  by  Mr.  Challis  has  been  carefully 
done  ever  since  the  Vines  were  replanted  in  spring, 
1885.  I  am  also  obliged  to  Mr.  J.  Whitworth  Shaw 
for  his  note  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  he  would  kindly 
give  me  the  name  of  the  American  Vine  stock  which 
is  not  liable  to  injury  by  the  Phylloxera,  and  also 
tell  me  what  he  thinks  of  the  Grape  which  it  pro- 
duces.— A.  W.  N. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  work  of  supplying  the  markets  takes  up  more 
time  than  usual  before  and  after  Christmas,  but 
growers  will  be  glad  of  the  extra  demand  to  get 
some  of  the  land  cleared.  There  is  a  great 
quantity  of  green  crops  on  hand,  and  as  the  time 
for  getting  in  Peas,  Beans,  and  other  early  crops  is 
at  hand,  the  work  of  clearing  the  ground  must  be 
pushed  on.  The  short  spell  of  frosty  weather  has 
given  place  to  mild,  damp  days,  and  at  present 
there  are  few  signs  of  sufficient  frost  to  allow  of 
the  carting  of  manure  on  to  the  land.  The  crops 
that  are  in  most  demand  in  market  at  present  are 

Broccoli,  which  for  the  period  of  year  is  very 
good,  the  winter  protecting  varieties  yielding  the 
present  supply,  as  the  great  thickness  of  foliage 
was  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  late  frosts.  The  latest 
lot  of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  where  they  had 
not  been  cleared  were  quite  blackened. 

Savoys  are  in  great  demand  at  Christmas,  and 
this  season  they  are  unusually  plentiful.  The  mild 
weather  that  prevailed  during  November  having 
caused  them  to  make  excessive  growth,  a  good 
many,  especially  of  the  Drumhead  kind,  are 
rendered  unsaleable  by  bursting. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  now  at  their  best,  and 
are  being  marketed  in  quantity,  as  if  mild  weather 
prevails  the  sprouts  soon  start  to  grow  and  lose 
their  firm  texture. 

Herbs  of  all  kinds  sell  more  freely  at  this  time 
than  at  any  other,  and  great  quantities  of  Sage, 
Thyme,  and  especially  Parsley,  are  sent  to  market. 
Horse  Radish,  specially  prepared  for  the  Christmas 
markets,  is  one  of  the  crops  that  repays  good  cul- 
ture, for  when  small  sticks  are  a  drug  in  the 
market,  extra  large  ones  realise  good  prices  and 
sell  freely. 

The  forcing  houses,  pits,  and  frames  are  now  in 
active  use  or  being  prepared  for  cropping,  as  during 
the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  the  best 
prices  are  realised  for  forced  products.  The  most 
important  crop  is 

Seakale,  This  is  forced  in  great  quantities 
and  seldom  fails  to  sell  freely.  The  principal  crops 
that  go  to  market  are  grown  from  young  plants 
raised  from  sets  planted  out  very  early  in  the  year 
in  good  soil.  These  are  lifted  in  autumn,  and  re- 
planted in  beds  either  in  the  bottom  of  Mushroom 
houses  or  on  hotbeds  made  up  specially  and  covered 
with  matsandlitter,so  that  the  blanching  is  perfect. 
All  the  roots  that  are  broken  off  in  lifting  are  pre- 
pared as  sets  for  next  year's  crops,  as  the  old  roots 
after  forcing  are  discarded. 

ASPARAUUS  is  forced  in  heated  pits  with  bottom 
and  top  heat,  young  strong  plants  about  three 
years  old  being  usually  employed. 

Rhubarb  sells  freely  early  in  the  season,  and 
great  quantities  are  forced  for  market,  as  it  is  not 
a  very  profitable  crop  when  grown  naturally ;  the 
crowns  for  forcing  are  grown  specially  for  that 
purpose.  By  cutting  up  large  clumps  in  spring 
and  planting  the  single  crowns  on  rich  soil  and 
pulling  none  of  the  stalks  daring  the  season,  they 
mature  fine  crowns,  which  If  packed  closely 
together  in  warm  dark  sheds  or  under  the  stages  of 
forcing  houses  soon  send  up  a  fine  crop  of  well- 
blanched  growths. 

Fruit  of  home  growth  is  now  very  scarce  and 
prices  for  good  samples  are   high.     Amongst  the 


best  and  in  greatest  demand  are  Apples,  that  either 
for  cooking  or  dessert  find  a  ready  sale  at  good 
prices,  any  good  sort  being  worth  8s.  per  bushel, 
and  any  specially  selected  fruit  IO3.  and  upwards. 
Pears  that  are  really  eatable  are  realising  good 
prices,  but  the  varieties  that  keep  good  until 
Christmas  are  not  much  grown  for  market.  Winter 
Nelis  is  one  of  the  best  at  present  for  dessert ;  a 
good  many  of  the  large  cooking  sorts  are  put  on 
the  market  and  usually  sell  well. 

Evergreens  form  an  important  item  in  market 
supplies  at  present,  but  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  Holly  berries  robs  the  market  stalls  of  one  of 
their  chief  attractions.  Mistletoe  is  this  year  well 
berried,  and  the  ordinary  mixtures  of  Evergreens 
seem  in  great  request. 

Cut  flowers  are  in  great  request,  the  latest 
sorts  of  Chrysanthemums  being  especially  useful, 
with  Arum  Lilies  and  other  white  flowers,  for 
church  decoration.  White  and  scarlet  are  the 
colours  in  demand  with  plenty  of  Fern  fronds  and 
other  foliage  for  mixing  with  them,  and  green 
Moss  for  ground  work.  James  Groom. 

Uosjiort. 


Scarcity  of  Holly  berries.  —  Upon  what 
principle  can  the  remarkable  scarcity  of  Holly 
berries  be  accounted  for  ?  Berried  Holly  has 
fetched  an  almost  unheard  of  price  in  Covent 
Garden  Market;  a  dozen  bundles  which  in  an  ordi- 
nary season  would  be  worth  83.  or  lOi.  have  been 
sold  for  as  much  as  50j.  It  is  said  by  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  market  that  they  have  known  the 
price  as  high  as  2O3.  to  30i.  per  dozen  bundles,  but 
5Us.  is  an  almost  unheard  of  price.  The  scarcity 
appears  to  be  general  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  the  south  of  England,  where  Holly  grows  abun- 
dantly, the  scarcity  is  as  marked  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country. — X. 

In  this  district  there  was  but  little  berried 

Holly  to  be  found  for  the  Christmas  decorations ; 
in  fact  I  never  remember  seeing  such  a  scarcity. 
Hollies,  in  common  with  nearly  all  other  ever- 
green and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  flowered 
very  freely,  but  evidently  the  flowers  were  im- 
perfect or  puny,  as  the  greater  portion  of  them 
failed  to  set.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  a 
complete  failure,  as  we  had  a  good  quantity  of 
berries  on  the  green-leaved  varieties  especially,  but 
flocks  of  improvident  blackbirds  and  other  fruit- 
eating  birds  cleared  them  off  long  before  frosty 
weather  set  in.  The  consequence  of  this  early 
clearance  may  be  the  death  of  a  good  many  of 
these  (to  gardeners)  unpopular  marauders  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  long  spell  of  frosty  weather, 
their  food  supply  being  already  nearly  exhausted. 
—I. 

Berried  Holly  has  this  year  been  extremely 

scarce  in  the  London  market,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  price  of  this  indispensable  Ever- 
green for  Christmas  decorations  has  been  propor- 
tionately high ;  much  higher,  indeed,  than  I 
ever  remember  to  have  been  the  case.  In  the 
week  preceding  the  Christmas  holidays,  twelve 
moderate- sized  bundles  were  sold  in  Covent  Garden 
for  five  guineas,  and  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the 
topof  asmall  tree  that  was  well  ben  ied  refused  seven 
guineas  for  it,  his  price  being  ten  guineas.  In  this 
neighbourhood  I  know  of  but  two  trees  that  had  any- 
thing like  a  crop  of  berries  on  them,  and  these  were 
literally  cut  to  pieces  ;  even  the  tops  were  cut  off. 
These  trees  are  upwards  of  half  a  century  old,  and 
are,  of  [course,  ruined.  Such  vandalism  makes  one 
almost  regret  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
Christmas  decorations,  for  Hollies  of  that  size  cannot 
ha  replaced  in  less  than  a  lifetime.  One  of  them  was 
the  smooth-leaved  variety,  that  seems  to  be  excep- 
tionally sure-fruiting.  Curiously  enough,  I  have 
raised  numbers  of  seedlings  from  this  tree,  but  all 
the  plants  have  come  prickly-leaved. — J.  C.  B. 

The  rubbish  yard.— At  this  season  of  the 
year  a  general  clear  up  is  always  advisable  in  this 
department.  All  material  that  can  be  burned 
should  be  gathered  together  in  a  heap  in  favourable 
weather.  This  rubbish  when  reduced  to  ashes  will 
make  a  good  manure,  and  can  be  mixed  with  soil 
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from  old  Melon  and  Cucumber  beds,  afterwards  to 
be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  shrubs  where  they 
have  become  impoverished,  or  it  may  be  worked 
into  the  soil  when  any  replanting  is  being  per- 
formed with  very  good  results,  especially  in  reten- 
tive soils. — J.  H. 

"S.  D.,"  in   his  note  (Dec,  21,  p.  569)  on 

"  Rubbish  Heaps,"  speaks  of  their  value  and  how 
they  may  be  used  to  enrich  the  soil.  This  is  very 
true,  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  for  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  often 
the  means  of  various  pests  being  spread  over 
the  land,  and  that  much  that  is  thrown  into  the 
rubbish  heap  had  far  better  be  burnt— plants 
which  are  attacked  by  any  fungus  or  insect,  for 
instance.  The  spores  of  some  fungi  will  remain 
many  months  without  germinating ;  those  of  the 
finger  and  toe,  or  club-root  fungus,  for  example. 
If  Cabbages,  Turnips,  or  other  plants  attacked  by 
this  pest  are  thrown  on  to  a  rubbish  heap,  when  the 
contents  of  this  heap  are  spread  over  the  soil  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  will  certainly  be  carried  with 
them  and  sown  broadcast  over  a  considerable 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  if  plants  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  this  fungus  are  grown  in  this  infected 
soil  they  will  assuredly  suffer.  Other  fungi  may 
be  spread  in  the  same  manner.  While  dead  or 
dying  plants  attacked  by  mildew  are  lying  on  the 
rubbish  heap,  the  spores  may  be  blown  about  on  to 
other  plants.  Certain  insects,  too,  may  be  pro- 
pagated on  rubbish  heaps.  The  grubs  of  several 
kinds  which  feed  and  become  chrysalides  within 
leaves  and  roots  will  come  to  perfection  just  as 
readily  if  the  leaves  and  roots  be  thrown  on  to  a 
rubbish  heap  as  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  where  they  were  growing.  The  seeds  of 
many  weeds  are  often  sown  on  land  when  a  rubbish 
heap  is  dispersed,  so  that  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  throw  into  a  heap  the  remains  of  plants 
attacked  by  fungi  or  insects,  and  weeds  whose  seeds 
are  nearly  ripe.  It  is  a  much  safer  plan  to  burn 
all  the  rubbish,  clippings  of  hedges,  prunings  of 
trees,  weeds,  &o.,  which  should  be  destroyed.  If 
the  fire  be  so  made  that  it  will  not  burn  too  rapidly, 
but  slowly  smoulder  away,  a  quantity  of  valuable 
ashes  will  be  the  result.— G.  S.  S. 


without  any  attempt  to  make  the  Heath  of 
more  general  benefit  to  the  public.  If  the 
County  Council  make  as  great  mistakes  they 
will  meet  with  similar  unpopularity.  Some 
months  ago  you  published  a  scheme  by  one  of 
the  first  landscape  gardeners  of  the  day  for 
forming  a  boundary  road  and  ride,  well  planted, 
all  round  the  Heath.  If  carried  out,  this 
would  add  enormously  to  its  use  and  beauty, 
and  would  prevent  the  perpetration  of  any  such 
plan  as  a  road  from  Well  Walk  to  Higligate,  ur 
any  such  mistakes  as  seem  threatened  by  all 
that  any  observer  can  ascertain  from  what  is 
being  done  near  Parliament  Hill.  The  Hamp- 
.stead  Vestry  and  our  members  on  the  County 
Council  must  not  be  the  victims  of  misplaced 
confidence  in  former  officers  of  the  disgraced 
Board  of  Works. — Your.s,  &c., 

"  An  Old  Resident. 
"■  Hampstead,  Dec.  14." 
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Public  Gardens. 

HAMPSTEAD  HEATH. 
We  reprint  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  E.rpress ; — 

"  Sib, — I  am  sure  you  are  right  in  the  belief 
expressed  in  one  of  your  short  leaders  to-day 
that  the  formation  of  a  carriage  road  across  the 
Heath  from  Well  Walk  to  Highgate  would  spoil 
the  Heath.  But  we  all  want  to  know  what  is 
going  on  about  Parliament  Hill.  When  inquiry 
was  made  at  the  County  Council  we  were  told 
that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  Council 
came  into  formal  possession  of  the  land  ;  yet  a 
great  deal  is  being  done  which  artists  and  others 
think  is  proof  of  want  of  any  plan,  or  of  work 
on  a  bad  plan.  We  should  like  to  know  who  is 
responsible.  Hampstead  parish  raised  a  liberal 
contribution  towards  the  enlargement  of  the 
Heath,  and  so  did  St.  Pancras  ;  yet  the  two 
parishes,  so  far  as  reports  of  their  Vestry  meet- 
ings can  be  taken  as  a  guide,  are  in  complete 
ignorance  of  what  is  being  done,  or  what  is  pro- 
posed— whether  there  is  any  plan  agreed  upon, 
and  if  so,  what.  It  would  be  well  if  our  repre- 
sentatives on  the  County  Council  would  keep 
their  eyes  open,  and  not  allow  their  body  to  be 
discredited,  as  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  by  their  mistakes  and  mismanagement. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  late  Board  in  these 
northern  districts  was  kept  up  by  the  many 
mistakes  they  made  about  the  Heath— an  old 
highway  closed,  a  useful  pubUc  way  for  carriages 
converted  into  an  exclusive  bridle  track  for 
horsemen,  useful  public  space  covered  by  use- 
leas  and    ugly   enclosed    plantations — and    all 


A  new  Orchid  catalogue. — We  learu  that 
the  Socicfcy  of  Dutch  Orchidists,  composed  of  twenty 
uiembors,  have  just  publislied  a  catalogue  of  Orchids 
cultivated  in  European  collections,  followed  by  a  list 
of  their  principal  synonyms. 

St.  Brigid  Christinas  Rose. — I  have  sent  for 
your  inepectiou  a  few  flowers  of  the  St.  Brigid  Ilelle- 
bore,  which  is  without  a  question  the  finest  of  this 
family. — Tuos.  S.  Ware. 

*j(*  A  very  beautiful  kiud,  but  some  of  our  growers 
think  some  of  the  other  kinds  are  more  attractive. — Ed. 
Rooting  up  of  Cyclamen  europaeum. — The 
rooting  up  of  this  Cyclamen,  we  learn  from  Le  Mnni- 
teur  d' Horticulture,  has  increased  so  of  late,  that  the 
prefect  of  Annecy  is  determined  to  try  and  stop  it. 
He  has  prohibited  the  removal  of  this  charming  flower 
throughout  the  department  of  La  Haut,  Savoy. 

Winter  Nelis  Pear.— We  bought  some  Califor- 
nian  Winter  Nelis  Pears  from  Mr.  Webber,  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  which  had  the  tine  quality  of  this  variety 
in  a  very  high  degree,  but  on  the  whole  not  better 
than  English-grown  fruits.  We  think  the  English- 
grown  fruit  fresher  ;  the  flesh  is  nicer,  but  unhappily 
we  cannot  get  enough  of  it. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus.— I  herewith 
enclose  a  bloom  of  0.  Rossi  majug  for  your  inspection. 
It  is  taken  from  a  spike  12  inches  long,  carrying  seven 
flowers  and  seems  to  me  an  extra  good  variety.  Would 
you  kindly  give  your  opinion  through  The  Garden? 
— J.  R.  Hall,  Foj:  ^^an■en  Gardens. 

*»*  A  fair  form,  the  flowers  of  good  size. — Ed. 
Tree  Tomato. — I  have  read  your  remarks  on  the 
Tree  Tomato  with  some  interest,  as  I  have  fruited  it 
here,  and  whatever  can  be  said  of  it  as  a  pleasant 
fruit  to  eat,  it  is  highly  ornamental,  and  therefore 
worth  cultivation.  I  do  not  know  Solanum  fragrans, 
but  1  have  had  plants  of  a  Solanum  called  Melon  Pear  for 
several  years,  but  it  has  never  either  flowered  or 
fruited.  I  enclose  leaves  of  both  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Melon 
Pear.- W.  H.  M.,  Munches. 

Bambusa  palmata  is  a  new  Chinese  species, 
a  specimen  of  which  I  send.  It  is  quite  the  hand- 
somest of  the  kinds  at  present  in  our  gardens,  the 
largest  leaf  being  being  13  inches  long  by  over  3  inches  in 
width — quite  giant  dimensions  in  a  Bamboo.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  the  well-known  kind 
B.  Mctake,  hitherto  one  of  the  handsomest  Ever- 
greens w^e  had,  but  which  will  now  be  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  new-comer. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 

Ranunculus  anemonoides. — This  very  beau- 
tiful, but  somewhat  dithcult  plant  is  promising  well  for 
abundance  of  flowers  during  the  coming  spring.  One 
rarely  sees  it  in  good  condition  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  although  twenty  or  thirty  miles  out  we  have 
seen  it  a  mass  of  the  most  lovely  pink-tinted  blossoms, 
enhanced  by  the  pale  rose  of  the  outside.  It  is  a  typi- 
cal alpine  Crowfoot  and  ought  to  become  a  general 
favourite,  notwithstanding  it  is  at  times  fastidious. 

Cytisus  decumbens. — A  charming  prostrate 
Cytisus  for  rockery  decoration  is  that  known  in  gar- 
dens as  C.  decumbens.  It  rarely  exceeds  6  inches  in 
height,  with  creeping  woody  stems,  well  furnished 
with  small  bright  green  three-parted  leaves,  and  bear- 
ing small  axillary  bunches  of  large   yellow  brownish 


purple-tinted  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Alps,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  of  the  native  plants.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  certainly  a  valu  ible  acquisition  to  our  list 
of  dwarf  rock  shrubs.  Nice  turfy  loam  suits  it  ad- 
mirably on  exposed  shelves  or  beds. 

The   Sallow  Thorn,  or   Sea   Buckthorn 

(Hippophae  rhamnoides),  is  very  beautiful  just  now 
when  things  generally  are  dull  and  flowerless.  The 
plant  grows  from  G  feet  to  8  feet  or  more  high.  In 
summer  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  silvery 
leaves,  and  at  present  its  bright  orange  berries  are 
very  conspicuous.  These  berries,  which  are  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  are  clustered  on  the  young  shoots 
very  thickly,  the  effect  being  very  brilliant.  It  is 
quite  at  home  close  to  a  lake  or  pond,  and  given 
pienty  of  space  it  soon  becomes  established.  It 
requires  both  the  male  and  female  forms  to  begin 
with. 

Removal  of  Professor  Reichenbach's 
collections. — We  learn  from  the  German  horticul- 
tural journals  that  the  collections  of  this  celebrated 
orchidist  have  just  left  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Hamburg  to  be  placed  in  the  Imperial  Museum  of 
Vienna.  No  less  than  three  days  were  occupied  in 
bringing  his  collections  to  the  railway  station,  and 
they  filled  four  large  wagons.  These  collections 
were  in  59  cases,  of  which  30  contained  the  dried 
specimens,  and  33  the  library  ;  134  large  boxes  were 
filled  with  various  materials,  and  11411  packets  of 
printed  notes  and  manuscripts  accompanied  the 
specimens  of  dried  Orchids. 

Polypodiums,  of  which  there  are  now  a  large 
number  of  distinct  and  beautiful  forms,  we  find 
most  useful  for  the  rockery  in  winter ;  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being  evergreen,  and  the  grace- 
ful or  variously  crested  fronds  hanging  from  the 
crevices  of  rocks  fresh  and  green  almost  as  in 
spring  is  an  effect  to  be  welcomed  and  extended. 
These  Ferns  are  almost  evergreen,  losing  their 
fronds  for  a  very  short  time  only  in  late  spring. 
The  forms  comubiense,  trichomanoides,  and  others  of 
this  set  are  almost  as  beautiful  as  a  crisped  Kil- 
larney  Fern,  and  of  course  are  available  for  more 
exposed  situations.  Scolopendriums,  especially  of 
the  Kelwayi  section,  are  also  useful,  and  when 
grown  in  sheltered  spots  retain  their  bright  varied 
green  all  through  the  winter  months. 

Hamiltonia  spectahilis. — This  ornamental 
and  sweet-scented  stove  evergreen  flowering  shrub, 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent  "  W.  H.  G."  on  p. 
G05  of  your  last  issue,  seems  to  be  more  generally 
known  to  botanists  under  its  synonym  of  Sperma- 
dictyon.  Under  this  name,  two  other  varieties  of 
it,  named  respectively  S.  snaveolens,  with  small 
pure  white  flowers,  and  S.  scabrum,  with  pale  blue 
flowers,  are  figured  by  Dr.  Lindley,  the  first  in 
vol.  iv.  of  Edwards'  "  Botanical  Register"  on  plate 
348,  and  the  second  in  vol.  xv.  of  same  work  on 
plate  1235.  These  plants  are  natives  of  India, 
China,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  S.  scabrum 
being  most  generally  found  in  Nepaul.  H.  spec- 
tabiUs  is  well  figured  on  p.  191  of  the  volume  of  the 
Bevue  HorticoU  for  1872.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  it  was  first  given  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  made  it 
the  foundation  of  a  genus  when  the  plants  were 
first  introduced,  but  finding  that  the  name  of 
Hamiltonia  was  already  used  for  a  diflferent  group, 
the  present  name  of  Spermadictyon  was  given  to 
them  by  Mr.  Brown.- W.  E.  Gumbletos. 

An  insect  pest.— At  the  meeting  of  the  scien- 
tific committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  December  10,  Mr.  Morris  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by  Mt.  R.  W. 
Blunfield :  "  I  see  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Ken-  Bulletin  an  interesting  account  of  the  Icerya 
purchasi,  and  its  depredations  in  South  Africa, 
California,  &c.  During  the  past  four  years  our 
gardens  at  Alexandria  have  been  invaded  by  a 
coccus,  which  threatens  now  to  destroy  all  our 
trees,  and   is   causing    the    greatest  alarm  here. 

.  .  .  It  first  appeared  about  four  years  ago, 
when  I  noticed  it  in  quantities  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  of  a  Banyan  tree,  but  it  has  since  spread 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  gardens,  full  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs, 
has  been  almost  destroyed.    A  breezs  sends  the 
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cottony  bugs  down  in  showers  in  all  directions.  It 
seems  to  attack  almost  any  plant,  but  the  leaves  of 
Ficus  rubiginosa  and  one  or  two  other  kinds  of 
Fig  seem  too  tough  for  it,  and  it  will  not  touch 
them.  It  seems  almost  hopeless  here  for  a  few 
horticulturists  to  try  to  eradicate  this  formidable 
pest  while  their  indifferent  neighbours  are  har- 
bouring hotbeds  of  it,  and  there  will  have  to  be 
some  strong  measures  taken  by  law  to  put  it  down." 
The  insect  in  question  had  been  referred  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  was  said  to  be  an  undescribed  species 
of  Dactylopiiis.  Spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion 
was  recommended,  but  no  remedy  was  likely  to  be 
effectual  that  was  not  carried  out  universally. 

The  late  Clyde  disaster. — At  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  held  at  the  otHces  of  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  on  the  20th  of  December,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Veitch  presiding,  Mr.  Horsman,  the  hon.  sec, 
announced  that  the  total  receipts  amounted  to 
£i53  3s.,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  (1)  that 
the  subscription  list  be  declared  closed,  (2)  that 
the  sum  of  £452  be  equally  divided  between  Mrs. 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Fraser,  (3)  that  the  arrangements 
for  investing  the  respective  amounts  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Protheroe,  and  (4)  that 
as  soon  as  the  investment  has  been  made  a  report  be 
sent  to  all  subscribers.  Mr.  Horsman  was  accorded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  as  hon. 
secretary,  as  also  were  the  editors  of  the  various 
gardening  papers  for  their  kind  co-operation  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  committee's  proceedings. 

A  new  Carnation. — We  have  to-day  sent  you 
a  Bower  and  growth  of  a  new  winter-flowering  Car- 
nation, Mme.  Arthur  Warocque.  The  same  was 
obtained  from  a  sport  of  the  well-known  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison.  The  plant  is  of  a  sturdy,  dwarf- 
growing  habit,  and  does  not  exceed  12  inches  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  large,  well  shaped,  and 
brilliantly  coloured.  They  are  produced  very  freely, 
five  to  six  being  open  at  one  time.  We  have  a 
quantity  in  bloom  now,  to  the  admiration  of  every- 
body. We  are  certain  that  this  will  prove  a  grand 
acquisition  to  the  winter  -  flowering  Carnations. 
— SociETB  Anonyme  l'Hobticultukb  Inter- 
nationale. 

*,*  A  free,  strong-habited  variety,  the  flowers 
rich  scarlet,  robust  in  form,  and  showy.  A  good 
kiml  for  pots. — Ed. 

New  varieties  of  Tulipa  Greigi. — We  are 
already  getting  impatient  to  see  our  new  varieties 
of  Tulipa  Greigi ;  they  are  already  showing  leaf, 
and  so  far  promise  well.  T.  Greigi  far  surpasses 
all  other  Tulips  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time 
for  size  and  vividness  of  colour,  a  group  looking 
like  a  huge  flame  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet. 
There  are  no  less  than  fifteen  varieties  offered  by  a 
Continental  nurseryman,  all  of  them  said  to  be 
distinct,  and  to  have  broken  into  several  distinct 
tints  of  colouring  variously  dispersed  over  the 
flower.  If  these  prove  as  beautiful  and  interesting 
as  the  type  they  will  be  a  handsome  acquisition  to 
our  spring  beds  and  borders,  which,  although  at 
present  anything  but  dull,  will  stand  fresh  addi- 
tions if  of  the  right  sort.  All  these  varieties 
have  been  raised  from  seed,  and  it  opens  up  a  wide 
field  for  those  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
florists'  flowers.  They  all  seem  to  retain  their 
beautiful  and  distinct  leaf  markings,  which  in 
themselves  are  a  source  of  no  little  interest  all 
through  the  early  spring  months.  T.  Greigi  is  not 
one  of  the  easiest  to  propagate,  but  in  good  soil 
one  has  not  to  wait  long  for  a  reasonable  increase. 
—  K. 

A  valuable  Cotoneaster.— A  Cotoneaster, 
which  has  not  flowered  there  yet,  received  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  some  time  ago  from  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery,  under  the  name  of  C.  baciUaris 
floribunda,  is,  says  Garden  and  Forest,  a  remark- 
able and  interesting  plant  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  foliage  on  Dec.  1  was  fresh  and  bright 
green,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  when  all  the 
deciduous-leaved  plants  in  the  collection,  with  the 
e.^ception  of  Elseagnus  umbellata  and  two  or  three 
others,  on  all  of  which  they  were  already  much 
wilted  and  disfigured,  had  lost  their  leaves,  those 
of  this  Cotoneaster,  although  they  had  been  sub- 


jected to  a  temperature  as  low  as  10°  above  zero, 
were  just  turning  to  a  deep,  rich  wine  colour.  This 
shrub,  whatever  its  name  and  origin  may  be,  is 
certainly  worth  growing  for  its  late  autumn  and 
early  winter  foliage.  It  is  vigorous  and  very  hardy, 
of  good  habit,  with  large  leaves,  and  slender, 
spreading  branches,  covered  with  bright  green  bark, 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  turns  claret  colour 
on  the  side  toward  the  sun.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  growing  to  a  large  size. 

The  Roman  Hyacinth.— A  nice  group  of  the 
so-called  blue  Roman  Hyacinth  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  It  seems  to  belong  to  H. 
provincialis  rather  than  to  H.  albulus,  the  true 
Roman  Hyacinth,  'and  agrees  pretty  well  with  a 
figure  in  the  liotanical  Ret/ister  under  the  name  of 
H.  orientalis,  but  as  the  plant  was  gathered  near 
"  Grasse,"  it  is  no  doubt  intended  for  provincialis. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  difference 
between  the  South  European  H.  provincialis  and 
the  Asia  Minor  H.  orientalis,  if  there  is  such  a  plant 
as  the  latter  in  a  wild  state/  Whatever  it  may  be, 
it  will  want  a  great  deal  of  manipulating  before  it 
will  be  accepted  as  a  rival  to  the  good  old  Roman 
Hyacinth.  It  is  said  to  force  well,  and  to  flower 
as  early  as  the  white  one ;  this,  however,  has  not 
been  our  experience.  It  is  certainly  not  so  early 
by  a  fortnight  or  more,  the  flowering  being  as  irre- 
gular as  that  of  Scilla  sibirica.  There  are  several 
forms  found  in  South  Europe  as  good  as  the  present 
one,  and  under  the  same  conditions  would  doubt- 
less flower  as  early.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try 
them  and  see  how  they  behave  under  cultivation. 
— K. 

The  Squills.— The  Squills,  Scilla  sibirica  and 
S.  bifolia  and  its  numerous  varieties,  are  largely 
used  for  spring  decoration  both  in  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory,  and  they  well  deserve  their 
popularity.  There  are  many  others,  however,  be- 
longing to  the  hispanioa  or  campanulata  set  equally 
as  beautiful  and  as  easily  forced.  The  flowers  of 
this  latter  species  are  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  two  first,  and,  what  is  of  great 
importance  in  early  spring,  have  ample  bright  green 
foliage.  The  white  form  is  very  beautiful,  the 
large  bell-shaped  flower  being  pure  white  with 
prettily  fringed  edges.  Grandiflora,  Napoleon, 
rubra,  CEerulea,  elegantissima,  maxima,  and  carnea 
are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  varieties  one  has  to 
choose  from.  In  forcing  this  set  the  plants  had 
better  be  placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature  at 
first,  and  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  This 
keeps  them  sturdy  and  allows  the  flowers  to  ^de- 
velop before  the  leaves  become  too  luxuriant.  If 
gradually  hardened  off  after  coming  out  of  the 
forcing  pit  they  are  not  readily  damaged  by  cold, 
and  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  conservatory  or  corri- 
dor.—K. 


aided  in  a  great  measure  by  its  shows  to  further 
the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  if  the 
exhibitions  were  to  be  removed  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  much  more  good  might  result. — Flora. 


A  meeting  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  will 
be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday  next,  in  conjunction  with  the  midwinter 
exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety. It  will  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, and  the  subjects  for  discussion  include,  "Are 
Chrysanthemums  wanted  at  Midwinter  .'  "  by  Mr. 
J.  Kipling,  of  Knebworth. 

Flower  shows  at  the  Koyal  Aquarium. — 

lam  entirelyin  accord  with  "B.C.  R.'' on  this  matter 
(p.  (ill).  It  is  undoubtedly  "a  standing  disgrace 
to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  to  hold 
their  shows  in  such  a  building."  I  was  there  once 
only,  to  see  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibition,  and 
have  no  desire  to  go  again.  That  was  some  few 
years  back.  Even  then  it  was  crowded  most 
uncomfortably  and  full  of  stale  tobacco  fumes.  No 
wonder  "B.  C.  R. "  says  he  has  "often heard  gentle- 
men's gardeners  complain  of  their  having  to  exhibit 
where  the  ladies  of  the  family  could  not  think  of 
going."  He  is  not  by  any  means  alone  in  this 
matter,  for  I  ha\e  heard  the  same  thing  said.  I 
know  a  gentleman  myself  who  would  not  permit 
his  gardener  to  show  at  the  N.C.S.  whilst  held  in 
its  present  headquarters.  They  would  do  far 
better  work  in  the  long  run  it  their  meetings  were 
held  in  more  congenial  quarters.    The  N.C.S.  has 


THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
Tin;  concluding  monthly  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  past  year  took  place  at  the  Cale- 
donian Hotel,  Adelphi,  on  Dec.  27,  Mr.  George 
Deal  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
having  been  read,  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
read  a  communication  from  Mr.  W.  Richards  in 
reply  to  the  letter  of  condolence  in  his  illness, 
conveying  his  grateful  thanks  for  their  expressions 
of  sympathy.  Several  sums  of  money  were  an- 
nounced, among  them  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins, 
The  Grange  Gardens,  Wallinglon,  £1  IDs.,  and  from 
Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Robinson, 
Romford,  ISs.,  in  each  case  from  boxes  on  the 
occasion  of  opening  the  Chrysanthemum  show  in 
the  gardens  to  the  public.  From  Mr.  R.  Scott, 
The  Gardens,  Bradfield,  Yorks,  box  in  the  gar- 
dens and  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show,  £4  Os.  2d. ; 
Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society, donation  £1  Is.; 
Isle  of  Thanet  Chrysanthemum  Society,  per  Mr. 
Miller,  local  sec,  ISs.  2d. ;  Mitcham  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  per  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Morden  Park 
Gardens,  9s. ;  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  So- 
ciety, per  Mr.  Soaring.  Sevenoaks,  £1 ;  Mr.  H. 
DeveriU,  seedsman,  Banbury,  box  in  office,  £3 ; 
young  gardeners  at  The  Grove,  Stanmore,  fees 
paid  to  botany  class  (Mr.  J.  Odell  giving  his  ser- 
vices gratuitously),  £3 ;  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists,  proceeds  of  flower  service  at  one  of  the 
churches  and  flower  sale  at  the  recent  Chrysan- 
themum show,  per  Mr.  J.  Lazenby,  £10 ;  Ealing 
and  District  Gardeners'  Society,  proceeds  of  con- 
cert, £20  2s. ;  with  this  amount  came  a  request 
that  the  sum  be  divided  in  four  sums  of  £5  each, 
and  that  the  following  promoters,  Messrs.  E.  Chad- 
wick,  E.  Cannon,  E.  Fountain,  and  A.  Wright,  be 
placed  on  the  list  as  life  subscribers.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  each  of  the  foregoing  donors.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Gleeson,  Clumber  Park  Gardens,  announc- 
ing the  sum  of  £56,  including  a  few  private 
subscriptions,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  to  make  the  sum  up  to  £60,  so  as  to 
place  a  child  from  that  neighbourhood  on  the 
fund  for  the  space  of  six  years,  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  under  which  this  can  be  done.  A  commu- 
nication was  read  from  Mr.  Jas.  Brown,  The  Gar- 
dens, Great  Doods,  Reigate,  stating  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Reigate  and  District  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  had  presented  £50  to  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  and  a  similar  amount  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  Mr.  Barron 
announced  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre  had  arranged  a  ticket  benefit  in  aid 
of  the  fund,  to  extend  from  Feb.  3  to  Feb.  14  ; 
that  tickets  could  be  obtained  from  him  admitting 
to  either  a  morning  or  evening  performance  on  any 
one  of  the  inclusive  dates.  A  cheque  was  drawn  for 
the  quarterly  allowances  to  children  upon  the  fund 
amounting  to  £61  15s.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Making  lawn-tennis  courts. — In  reply  to 
"  Surrey,"  I  should  say  that  2  feet  of  slope  would, 
except  for  match-play,  be  no  harm,  if  it  is,  as  I 
suppose,  spread  over  a  length  of  100  feet  or  so. 
It  is  more  important  that  a  lawn-tennis  court 
should  be  free  from  Moss  than  absolutely  a  dead 
level.  A  fuli-sized  court  is  78  feet  by  36  feet.  A 
20-feet  space  should  be  allowed  between  the  two 
courts  if  side  by  side,  and  at  least  24  feet  behind 
the  back  lines.  Nine  out  of  ten  lawn-tennis  courts 
are  spoiled  by  insufficient  margins.  A  good  game 
is  impossible  where  the  players  are  cramped  by 
want  of  space,  especially  behind  the  service  lines. 
—J.  H.  W.  TnoMAS. 

Rosalaxa(i-.'j'j;t')i't')i(ia  docet), — See  advertisement 
in  The  Garden  of  this  week. 

Name  of  plant. — J.  F.  Wilkinson. — i'orm  of 
Ciulogyne  ocelluta. 

Name  of  fruit.— /Ihoh. — Apple,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling. 
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WOODS  AND  Forests. 


QUALITIES  OF  TIMBER. 
Our  ideas  of  the  value  of  timber  for  various 
purposes  are  formed  from  its  weight,  its  tough- 
ness, durability,  or  its  hardness.  Where  the 
ligneous  structure  is  dense,  and  the  tissues  are 
closely  compressed,  the  wood  is  heavy ;  where 
there  is  a  watery  sap,  which  evaporates  quickly, 
the  wood  shrinks  cousiderably  and  afterwards 
decays  rapidly  when  exposed.  Thus  all  seasoned 
timber  becomes  lighter  in  proportion  to  this  eva- 
poration, some  kinds  losing  much  less  than  others 
both  in  bulk  and  weight.  Oak  and  Pine  shrink 
but  little,  and  that  slowly  ;  Elm,  on  account  of 
its  glutinous  sap,  continues  to  shrink  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  while  both  the  Poplar  and  the 
Willow  shrink  and  season  very  rapidly.  Where 
the  sap  becomes  concreted  in  the  cellular  mem- 
branes, as  in  the  case  of  matured  Oak,  or  is 
fixed  by  its  resinous  qualities,  as  in  the  Pine, 
the  timber  attains  a  high  value. 

The  hardness  of  a  wood  depend.s  upon  the 
closeness  of  its  woody  structure,  while  its  tough- 
ness is  due  to  the  strength  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  and  the  elasticity  of  the  intermediate  cel- 
lular matter.  The  durability  of  timber  exposed 
to  much  wear  or  friction  is  proportioned  to  the 
size,  strength,  and  compactness  of  its  fibre. 
Most  of  the  hard  and  durable  wood  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  is  the  produce  of  small 
and  comparatively  slow-growing  trees,  such  as 
the  Yew,  Box,  and  Ebony.  It  is  found  that 
Norwegian  Hop  poles  of  small  diameter, 
but  from  forty  to  fifty  years  old,  are  much 
more  lasting  than  our  native  Ash,  Sweet  Chest 
nut.  Maple,  and  Oak,  which  are  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  which — though  of  larger 
size — are  the  growth  of  from  only  nine  to  thir- 
teen years. 

The  durability  of  timber  is  not  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  but  is 
partly  caused  by  the  quality  of  the  sap,  which, 
in  some  trees,  is  of  a  highly  preservative  nature  ; 
thus  the  Oak  has  an  astringent  or  tanning  prin- 
ciple, as  well  as  a  ferruginous  quality  in  its 
juices,  and  it  is  from  a  combination  of  these 
qualities  that  its  durability  in  situations  of  ex- 
posure is  obtained.  The  quality  of  Oak  timber 
is  never  better  than  when  the  tree  is  grown  in 
a  good  loam  or  loamy  cl.ay,  resting  upon  a  sub- 
soil of  blue  clay,  from  which  it  obtains  the  oxide 
of  iron  with  which  the  wood  becomes  impreg- 
nated. In  the  case  of  the  true  English  Oak,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  fast-grown  tree 
attains  the  greatest  strength  of  fibre,  and  its 
timber  is  on  that  account  the  most  durable  in 
situations  where  it  is  exposed  to  rough  wear,  as 
in  gate-posts,  and  in  spurs  to  posts  and  fencing. 
The  general  superior  strength  of  fast-growing 
trees  is  due  to  the  wider  intervals  between  their 
concentric  circles,  or  to  the  wood  having  fewer 
cells  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  it.  By  com- 
paring the  structure  of  a  hard  wood,  such  as  the 
Locust  Tree,  with  the  soft  wood  of  Fir,  Lune, 
and  Horse  Chestnut,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
former  has  its  cells  confined  chiefly  to  the 
annual  rings,  or  else  scattered  in  groups  of 
irregular  figures,  so  that  the  solid  fibre  exists  in 
considerable  masses,  giving  strength,  toughness, 
and  durability,  while  tlie  cells  of  the  softer 
woods  are  scattered  pretty  regularly  through 
the  whole  mass.  To  form  a  just  estiuiate  of 
the  value  of  timber  for  a  special  purpose, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  its  rate  of 
growth  at  all  ages,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  ob- 
servations made  at  one  stage  of  its  existence. 
Again,  by  transferring  any  tree  to  a  much  better 
than  its  native  soil,  its  rate  of  growth  may  be  so 


much  accelerated  as  to  lessen  very  considerably 
the  value  of  the  timber.  The  comparative  rate 
of  growth  of  trees  varies  considerably  at  difl'erent 
stages  of  their  existence.  During  the  first  ten 
years  the  Locust  Tree  nearly  doubles  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Oak,  after  which  the  latter  takes 
the  lead  and  maintains  it  to  the  end.  For 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  its  life  the  SUver 
Fir  grows  but  slowly,  and  is  far  outstripped  by 
the  Larch  and  the  Spruce ;  but  it  soon  distances 
all  competitors,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  its 
fortieth  year  it  surpasses  them  both  in  height 
and  circumference.  It  may  be  observed  that 
in  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribes  the  cellular  members 
forming  the  exterior  part  of  each  year's  growth 
are  possessed  of  greater  strength  and  durability 
than  the  intermediate  portion,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  ribbed  appearance  of  an  old  and  well- 
woni  deal  floor. 

The  soundness  of  timber  may  be  ascertained 
by  placing  the  ear  close  to  one  end  of  the  log, 
while  another  person  delivers  a  succession  of 
smart  blows  with  a  hammer  or  mallet  upon  the 
opposite  end,  when  the  continuance  of  the  vi- 
brations will  indicate  to  an  experienced  ear 
even  the  degree  of  soundness.  If  only  a  dull 
thud  meets  tlie  ear,  the  listener  may  be  certain 
that  unsoundness  exists. 

The  quality  of  timber  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  grown.  Where 
this  is  northern,  the  wood  is  generally  soft 
and  not  properly  lignified  ;  consequently,  it  is 
better  adapted  for  purposes  of  manufacture 
than  for  building.  In  this  aspect  the  young 
trees  sutler  less  from  frosts  in  the  spring  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vegetation  being  backward,  but, 
owing  to  the  tardiness  of  ripening,  the  summer 
shoots  are  frequently  caught  by  early  autumn 
frosts.  An  eastern  aspect  will  grow  trees  of  a 
good  medium  quality,  fitted  for  the  greatest 
number  of  uses  ;  conseciuently,  this  is  considered 
the  best  aspect  for  forests  of  large  size.  As  the 
temperature  is  moderate  and  the  wind  dry, 
vegetation  is  here  fairly  rapid.  Upon  a  southern 
aspect,  the  timber,  though  superior  in  lignifica- 
tion,  is  more  irregular  in  form.  When  the 
growth  of  the  trees  will  admit  of  such  uses,  it 
is  well  adapted  for  building  purposes  requiring 
extra  length  and  strength  of  beam  and  scant- 
ling. Upon  a  western  aspect  the  heat  is  gener- 
ally considerable,  on  account  of  the  sun  shining 
upon  it  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  frequency,  the  strength,  and 
the  irregularity  of  the  winds,  the  timber  is  often 
ill-shaped.  B. 

UanagemeiLt  of  hedges. — Hedge  culture  de- 
pends much  on  the  judicious  use  of  the  hedge-bill, 
and  something  also  depends  on  the  shape  in  which 
the  hedge  is  cut.  Some  people  recommend  that 
hedges  should  be  cut  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
A.  This,  it  strictly  adhered  to,  would  hinder  pro- 
gress of  the  hedge  greatly,  as  well  as  deprive  it  of 
body  and  strength.  I  lately  saw  some  hedges  that 
were  trained  with  belUed  sides,  rounding  off  to  a 
peak  at  the  top.  A  section  of  the  hedge  represented 
a  Gothic  arch  more  than  anything  else — a  broad 
bottom,  straight  sides  and  a  peaked  top.  Trained 
in  this  form,  the  bush  is  sooner  up,  as  the  top  is  not 
shortened  so  severely  in  cutting,  while  the  sides 
are  sufficiently  pruned  to  make  a  fence  dense  and 
strong  enough  to  form  a  barrier  against  cattle  of 
any  kind.  Such  hedges  need  no  inner  paling  as  a 
protection.  The  plea  put  forward  for  Quick  hedges 
that  they  are  pretty  and  ornamental  when  in  bloom 
is  all  moonshine.  Well-kept  hedges  never  produce 
blossom,  or  at  least  should  not  do  so.  Their  correct 
pruning  is  essentially  restrictive,  hence  flowers  and 
haws  are  out  of  the  question.  Many  of  the  hedge- 
rows in  England— the  majority  of  them,  indeed — 
have  a  rustic  beauty  about  them  from  an  artist's 
point  of  view,  but  in  a  cultural  sense  they  are  a 
wretched  sight.     Neglected  at  the  outset,  they 


grow  all  to  top  ;  are  then  summarily  lopped  over,  or 
are  half -cut  and  bent  down  here  and  there  to  fiU  up 
the  gaps.  Here  a  stake  is  driven  in,  and  there 
stones  are  used  where  the  hedge  has  failed  alto- 
gether, and  in  the  end  we  have  a  fence  that  is 
neither  a  hedge,  a  paling,  nor  a  wall,  but  a  com- 
pound of  all  the  three,  concerning  the  keeping  and 
repairing  of  which  the  tenants  and  the  landlords 
frequently  quarrel. — R. 


THE  WOOD  OF  THE  BEECH. 

The  Beech  is  one  of  the  most  useful  British  timber 
trees,  although  others  are  much  more  costly.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  indoor  purposes,  but  is  less  suited 
tor  use  out  of  doors.  In  its  natural  state  it  is 
largely  used  for  cogs  and  where  hardness  is  required, 
and  when  properly  treated  in  felling,  drying,  and 
preparing,  it  is  not  superseded  by  emy  other  kind  of 
English  wood.  The  Holly,  the  Hornbeam,  the 
Thorn,  the  Crab,  &o.,  are  often  substituted  for  the 
Beech,  but  if  treated  in  the  following  manner  it 
maintains  a  decided  superiority  over  these  :  When 
the  Beech  is  to  be  used  as  mentioned,  it  should  be 
felled  during  the  months  of  December  and  January, 
but  a  few  weeks  prior  to  felling,  several  gaps 
should  be  chopped  in  the  tree  near  the  roots,  in 
order  to  allow  it  to  get  rid  of  its  sap  freely.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  felling  it  should  be  cut  up  as 
required,  and  put  under  cover  in  a  perpendicular 
position.  Often  it  is  utterly  spoilt  by  being  laid 
aside  horizontally,  in  which  position  it  cannot  dis- 
pose of  its  sap  ;  consequently  its  hardest  properties 
are  destroyed,  and  it  is  thereby[rendered  practically 
useless  for  the  best  purposes  for  which  it  is  re- 
quired. 

The  growth  of  the  Beech  is  very  rapid,  and  it 
attains  its  prime  in  about  from  sixty  to  eighty 
years.  It  it  is  permitted  to  grow  much  older  than 
this,  it  often  becomes  black-hearted,  and  this  con- 
dition is  followed  by  rottenness  and  shakes.  In  this 
state  the  wood  is  worthless  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  Beech  isgenerally  deceptive  when  hedge- 
grown,  the  reason  being  that  in  its  early  growth 
it  is  very  tender  and  requires  protection.  Grown 
thus,  it  is  exposed  to  blemishes  of  various  kinds, 
and  these  turn  black,  the  stain  remaining  in  the 
wood  ever  afterwards.  When  stains  occur  the 
wood  is  valueless  for  steaming. 

Nearly  all  the  Beech  is  now  steamed,  as  this 
process  greatly  improves  its  colour.  The  more 
sap  it  contains  the  better  it  can  be  steamed,  and  a 
skilful  person  can  give  the  wood  a  very  bright  hue 
by  careful  steaming.  If  it  is  allowed  to  lie  several 
months  after  being  felled  it  can  seldom  be  used  for 
the  best  purposes  to  which  steamed  Beech  is  put. 
Steaming  does  not  improve  its  strength  as  it  im- 
proves its  appearance;  it  rather  reduces  this  quality, 
though  strength  is  seldom  required  where  steamed 
Beech  is  used.  When  required  for  steaming  it  should 
not  be  felled  when  in  full  leaf,  but  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November  and  again  in  April  and  May, 
when  it  contains  most  sap.  We  may  here  mention  that 
joiners,  when  buying  planes,  frequently  ask  for  red, 
or.as  they  call  it, "  male"  Beech,  in  preference  to  the 
white  or  "  female  "  Beech  ;  but  if  they  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  process  of  steaming  they  might 
possibly  reverse  their  preference,  for  it  is  by 
this  process  that  the  red  hue  is  produced. 
The  Beech  develops  a  great  quantity  of  sap,  and 
feeds  itself  very  much  from  its  leaves.  During  a 
dry  spring  it  will  scarcely  move  its  buds,  but  after 
a  shower  of  rain  the  tree  is  soon  in  full  leaf.  Its 
growth  always  ceases  early  in  the  autumn. 
The  best  qualities  of  Beech  are  grown  on  light 
land,  and  when  protected  by  other  stronger  kinds 
of  timber  trees.  The  Beech  seldom  attains  to  a 
large  size  in  the  open,  and  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  its  roots  it  is  more  liable  to  be  uprooted 
in  open  situations  than  most  other  trees  would  be. 
In  cutting  up  Beech  timber  when  fresh  and  full, 
half  an  inch  to  1  inch  should  always  be  allowed 
for  shrinkage.  There  is  only  one  other  English 
timber,  the  Lime,  which  shrinks  so  much  in  dry- 
ing. There  are  two  kinds  of  Beech;  one  kind 
bears  fruit  and  the  other  does  not,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  the  fruit-bearing  tree  is  the  softer 
of  the  two. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeart. 


but 


The  Orchard. 


IMPOVERISHED  ORCHARD  TREES. 

DrKiNi;  the  past  three  or  four  seasons  a  great 
many  fruit  trees  have  been  planted,  and  if  the 
country  is  not  in  a  few  years'  time  well  supplied 
with  hardv  fruit,  it  ought  to  be.  In  several 
instances,  however,  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  there  has  been  an  almost  unaccountable 
oversight  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
the  work  done.  They  would  appear  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  as  possible 
for  fruit  trees  and  bushes  to  impoverish  the 
ground  almost  as  quickly  as  any  other  crop. 
Those  who  start  growing  vegetables  for  market 
usually  select  a  site  within  easy  distance  of 
a  town,  railway  station,  or  canal,  this  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  produce 
without  having  far  to  cart  it,  but  also  and  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  being  able  to  obtain 
abundance  of  cheap,  solid  manure.  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  plant  orchards  in  valleys  near 
water  where  spring  frosts  are  often  very  severe, 
but  they  might  well  be  located  on  higher  ground 
within  easy  distance  of  a  good  manure  supply. 
In  bygone  days  considerable  numbers  of  fruit 
trees  were  planted  evidently  without  much  re- 
gard to  their  free-bearing  character,  and  many 
of  the  more  shy  bearers  especially  attained  a 
good  old  age  and  were  fairly  profitable.  The 
modern  planter  is  content  witli  a  very  limited 
variety,  planting  far  greater  numbers  of  each 
than  ever  his  forefathers  did  ;  but  the  question 
arises.  How  long  will  they  continue  to  produce 
really  good  fruit  in  profitable  quantities  ?  Not 
many  seasons,  I  fear,  unless  the  trees  are 
liberally  treated  at  the  roots,  and  that,  too,  be- 
fore they  have  long  been  planted.  In  but  few 
instances  are  any  but  the  best  known  produc- 
tive varieties  planted,  the  preference  usually 
being  given  to  those  which  commence  to  bear 
within  about  two  or  three  years  after  they  are 
in  position.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
ground  is  generally  closely  cropped  with  fruit 
bushes  and  Strawberries,  the  latter  being 
planted  between  mws  of  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants, and  coming  off  at  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  season.  This  undergrowth  must  greatly 
impoverish  the  ground,  and  unless  therefore 
the  standard  trees  when  in  good  bearing  condi- 
tion are  well  supplied  with  solid  manure  every 
second  or  third  year,  or  a  substitute  be  found 
for  it,  they  will  quickly  wear  out,  nothing 
but  crops  of  second-rate  fruit  being  (jbtained 
from  them.  The  manure  question  will  have  to 
be  faced,  and  in  any  case  it  will  be  found  a 
serious  item  in  the  expenditure.  Already  has  \ 
the  owner  of  one  of,  if  not  the  largest  fruit 
growing  farms  in  the  country  discovered  signs 
of  failing  health  in  the  case  of  innumerable 
overcropped  trees,  and  how  to  remedy  it  is  the 
difliculty.  Situated  in  Gloucestershire,  far 
from  any  important  town  and  not  within  easy 
access  of  either  canal  or  railway,  it  is  found  an 
impossibility  to  procure  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
manure  required  in  the  various  orchards  ex- 
tending collectively  over  upwards  of  500  acres 
of  ground,  and  the  best  substitute,  bone  ma- 
nure, if  applied  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
effective,  is  very  expensive. 

On  going  through  the  orchards  just  alluded 
to  about  the  time  Scrawberries  and  bush  fruits 


generally  were  being  picked,  I  noticed  several 
men  applying  liquid  manure  to  the  trees  stand- 
ing most  in  need   of  it,  and  this  is  constantly 
being  done  as  fast  as  the  manure  accumulates 
in  the  collecting  tanks.     This  is  found  to  be  a 
rather  slow,  and,  the  horse  and  manual  labour 
being  reckoned,  also  a  somewhat  expensive  affair, 
especially  seeing  there  were  no  spaces  left  be- 
tween  the  trees  to  admit  of  a  roadway  for  a 
horse  and  cart.     I  have  had  some  experience  in 
Essex  fruit  gardens,  and  those  that  remain  in 
the  most  profitable  state  receive  a  dressing  of 
good  London  manure  or  home-saved  farmyard 
manure   every  second  year,  this  being  applies 
during  the  winter.     Sometimes  it  is  very  lightly 
fcrked  in,  but  more  often  it  is  merely  spread 
thickly  over  the  surface,  though  in  either  case 
it   acts  as  both  a  mulch  and  fertiliser.     Thus 
treated,  the  Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Rasp 
berries  are  kept  in  a  fairly  vigorous  state,  rarely 
failing  to  produce  fine  crops  of  superior  fruit, 
while  the  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Damsons,  and 
Cherries   are    also    much   benefited,    very   few 
stunted  trees  being  seen.     Nor  should  the  value 
of  a  good  supply  of  liquid  manure  be  overlooked. 
Not  a  drop  of  this  ought  to  run  to  waste,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  any  fruit  trees  in  a  half- 
starved  state,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  the 
winter   and   early   spring    months    to    be    the 
best   time    for    applying   this,  as   well   as   the 
contents  of  sewage  tanks,  to  the  ground  about 
the  roots.     It   is   worse   than   useless   to   give 
liquid    manure     to     fruit    trees     and    bushes 
in  hot  weather,  or  when  the  ground  is  dry  and 
hard   and  the  roots,  perhaps,  tender  ;  but  the 
ground  being  moist  and  the  roots  at  rest,  strong 
liquid    manure  may  safely  be  freely   applied, 
much  of  its  fertilising  properties  being  absorbed 
by  the   ground  and   available  as   food  for  the 
trees     when     needed.     Few    think    of     using 
their  manure   among    fruit    trees    during   the 
winter,  but  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  thus  utilise  it. 
There  is  yet  one  other  way  out  of  the  difii- 
culty  experienced  by  those  who  have  large  or- 
chards and  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  expend 
much  money  in  manure  for  the  same.     In  some 
parts   of   America,  Peaches,  1  am  credibly  in- 
formed, are  extensively  grown  in  orchards,  the 
fruit  being  far  more  plentiful  than  are  Apples, 
as  a    rule,    in   this   country.     Such  enormous 
crops  do  the  trees  bear  that  they  soon  become 
exhausted   and  useless,  the  cultivators   being 
under  the  necessity  of  planting  fresh  orchards 
very  frequently,  if  not  annually,  to    take  the 
place  of  those  gradually  wearing  out.     Suppos- 
ing the  trees  and  bushes  are  reared  on  the  es- 
tate,   as    they    now-a-days   frequently   are,    it 
would   not  be  very    expensive    for    our   fruit 
growers  on  a  large  Ecale  to  be  constantly  form- 
ing fresh    orchards  to  replace  those  being  ex- 
hausted, and  in  all  probability  this  will  be  done 
in  two  or  three  instances  I  could  name,  as  be- 
ing  in   the  end  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of 
obviating  the  use  of  manure. 

W.  Iggulden. 


Lord  Suffleld  Apple. — This  Apple  is  not  now  so 
popular  as  it  was  twelve  jears  since  in  market  gar- 
dens. Possibly  it  requires  specially  favourable  sea- 
sons, but  the  impression  prevailing  is  that  whilst 
first-rate  on  jonng  trees,  it  becomes  weak  with  age 
and  far  less  productive.  That  is  a  matter  with  respect 
to  which  it  would  be  well  if  the  widest  expression 
of  opinion  could  be  obtained.  That  there  is  an  un- 
doubted element  of  tenderness  in  the  wood  there  can 
be  no  question,  for  it  fails  to  mature  at  the  points 
thoroughly,  and  any  variety  subject  to  that  failing, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Ribston  Pippin,  can  never 
become  widely  grown  or  reliable.  The  Wellington 
Apple  has  in  the  form  of  old  trees  gone  back  sadly 
in  popularity,  as  it  crops  indifferently  after  the  trees 
have  become  twenty  years  old.     To  learn  the  aver- 


age endurance  of  varieties  would  be  useful,  and,  of 
course,  information  should  be  furnished  as  to  soil 
and  position.  Our  somewhat  cold  clay  may  not  be 
favourable  to  productiveness  in  Apples  after  the 
trees  have  become  aged,  but,  all  the  same,  we  have 
vast  quantities  of  trees  in  the  district.  Generally, 
I  think  the  best  course,  even  with  standard  trees  on 
the  free  stock,  is  to  plant  somewhat  thickly,  that  the 
produce  may  be  of  the  largest  when  the  trees  are  from 
eight  to  eighteen  years  old,  and  to  clear  off  all  the 
trees  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years,  having 
other  plantations  some  five  years  old  following  on 
fresh  soil.  Trees  of  moderate  age  give  the  best 
fruit,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  aged  trees,  having 
regard  to  the  modem  market  requirements  of  fruit 
samples,  are  worth  retaining,  except  they  are  Blen- 
heims or  some  especially  robust  varieties  on  favour- 
able soils.  —A.  D. 

This  Apple,  like  all  the    Codlin    section, 

being  a  profuse  cropper,  requires  careful  thinning 
to  insure  moderate  growth  of  wood,  especially  when 
worked  on  the  Paradise  stock  and  grown  on  cold, 
heavy  soils.  Under  these  conditions  the  trees 
should  be  planted  hillock  fashion,  and  certainly 
they  need  not  be  lifted  more  than  once,  just  to 
spread  out  the  roots  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
The  end  of  the  first  year  after  planting  is  the  best 
time  to  lift,  and  seeing  that  cordons  2  feet  to  3  feet 
in  height  set  four  times  as  many  Apples  as  they 
can  carry  to  maturity,  they  will  stand  any  amount 
of  mulching  all  the  year  round  and  feeding  with 
good  liquid  after  the  crop  is  thinned.  Young  trees 
on  dwarfing  stocks  may  then  be  induced  to  make 
shoots  furnished  with  leaf  buds,  and  once  this 
style  of  growth  is  secured,  its  continuance  will  en- 
tirely depend  upon  the  timely  use  of  the  scissors. 
For  orchard  planting  this  Apple  should  be  worked 
on  the  Crab,  and  trained  as  an  extension  dwarf 
bush.  For  garden  culture  it  does  well  on  the  Eng- 
lish Paradise  stock,  and  the  less  it  is  pruned,  the 
healthier  the  tree.  Apple  trees  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially the  choice  varieties  on  Paradise  stocks,  are 
crowded  with  flower-buds  of  the  first  quality,  and 
the  season  proving  favourable,  they  will  produce  a 
profusion  of  fruit.  Those  who  wish  to  have  the 
finest  quality,  and  at  the  same  time  a  supply  of 
young  wood,  should  clip  out  the  weakest  buds 
before  the  flowers  expand. — W.  C. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  BRITAIN. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Times. 

SiK, — The  letter  on  this  subject  in  the  Times 
of  December  30  puts  the  case  obliquely  and  un- 
fairly. Of  the  comparatively  unknown  Apple 
Gravenstein  but  little  need  be  said.  Occa- 
sionally an  English  growth  is  as  good  as  any 
that  has  been  imported,  but  the  variety  is  best 
adapted  for  amateurs  who  grow  collections,  and 
is  scarcely  thought  of  for  market  culture.  Of 
Newtown  Pippin  something  similar  may  be  said, 
but  this  is  more  often  met  with  in  fine  qiiality 
of  home  growth  than  the  other,  but  for  all  that 
it  may  be  disposed  of  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  fruit  garden. 

Your  correspondent  does  himself  and  the 
cause  a  wrong  by  declaring  that  the  public  taste 
is  sufiiciently  discrimiuative,  and  then  pro- 
nouncing King  of  the  Pippins  as  "  very  poor  in 
flavour,"  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  Apples,  and  the  public  taste  has  never  had 
enough  of  it.  It  appears  in  the  market  when 
home-grown  Apples  of  many  kinds  abound,  but 
it  carries  all  before  it  in  price,  and  the  stocks, 
however  large,  are  soon  cleared  out.  Nor  is  its 
good  quality  a  matter  of  recent  knowledge,  for 
Rea,  in  his  "Flora,"  published  1676,  speaks  of 
it  as  "  better  tasted  "  than  the  Juneating  ;  and 
Dr.  Hogg,  in  1884,  described  it  in  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  his  "Fruit  Manual"  as  "one  of  the 
richest  flavoured  early  dessert  Apples." 

Your  correspondent  is  unhappy  in  his  choice 
of  Blenheim  and  Ribston,  for  the  first  is  slow  to 
bear  and  the  second  is  so  liable  to  canker,  that 
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no  one  can  predicate  that  it  will  pay  in  any 
place  until  it  has  stood  the  test  of  years.  Of 
Cox's  Oringe  Pippin,  the  best  of  the  three  re- 
commended, it  may  he  said  that  it  supersedes 
the  Ribston  for  all  general  purposes.  It  may 
be  grown  in  any  form,  on  any  stock,  and  in 
any  fairly  good  soU  south  of  the  Trent,  and  on 
the  western  coast  as  far  north  as  the  Clyde  ;  it 
is  not  subject  to  canker,  bears  abundantly, 
keeps  until  March,  and  is  the  equal  of  Ribston 
in  size,  beauty,  and  flavour. 

The  tendency  of  market  growers  is  to  turn 
their  crops  of  all  kinds  into  money  as  soon  as 
possible ;  hence  they  grow  early  maturing 
Apples,  such  as  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle, 
the  King,  and  Golden  Noble.  These  and  other 
favourites  are  cleared  off  before  the  Baldwins 
come  in  ;  but  when  the  Baldwins  are  gone 
there  remain  so  few  Apples  that  it  may  be  said 
the  season  closes  with  them.  There  we  touch 
a  weak  point  in  British  fruit  culture.  Apples 
are  wanted  until  April  or  May,  but  both  in  pri- 
vate gardens  and  in  market  gardens  the  late- 
keepers  appear  to  be  least  in  favour. 

There  are,  however,  many  Apples  of  fine 
quality  and  sure  bearing  that  carry  the  supplies 
to  March  and  April  and  even  to  June  or  July. 
Team's  Pippin,  a  beautiful  fruit,  keeping  to 
March  ;  Boston  Russet,  of  the  finest  flavour, 
keeping  to  April ;  and  Cox's  Orange,  good 
until  the  end  of  March,  are  all  free  bearers  of 
excellent  constitution,  and  as  well  adapted  for 
profitable  cultivation  as  any  Apples  known. 
For  a  southern  climate  and  a  deep,  light  soil 
Golden  Reinette  on  the  Paradise  stock  is  in- 
valuable, and  keeps  well  until  April  or  May. 

There  are  two  grand  Apples  adapted  for  late 
use  that,  though  in  high  favour  with  advanced 
fruitists,  are  not  so  well  known  to  the  general 
public  as  they  deserve  to  be.  These  are  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  and  Dumelow's  Seedling,  also 
known  as  Wellington.  These  bear  annually  and 
abundantly  ;  they  have  a  fine  appearance,  are 
of  excellent  quality  for  culinary  purjioses,  and 
keep  well  to  March  or  April.  Given  a  reason- 
able breadth  of  these  on  a  fairly  good  soil,  a  fair 
return  may  be  reckoned  on,  provided  they  are 
not  sent  into  the  market  until  they  are  wanted, 
for  it  is  a  miserable  business  to  hurry  such  into 
competition  with  perishable  sorts  at  a  time  when 
the  markets  are  glutted.  A  handsome  Apple  is 
at  this  time  worth  Gd.  retail.  I  was  asked  that 
price  for  a  brilliant  sample  of  Northern  Spy  a 
few  days  since. 

As  for  the  noble  Blenheim,  it  has  been  much 
overrated  as  a  fruit  for  profit.  In  whatever  form 
it  may  be  grown — and  the  free  standard  is  the 
best  form — its  persistent  slowness  to  show  a  crop 
is  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  general  acceptance. 
Many  good  sorts  of  Apples  may  be  found  that 
will  pay  their  way  a  dozen  times  ere  the  Blen 
heim  of  the  same  age  has  shown  a  single  fruit. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  constitutionally  adapted  for 
general  use,  although  in  a  place  that  suits  it  one 
lias  only  to  wait  half  a  lifetime,  and  then  it  may 
prove  a  pearl  of  great  price. — Shirley  Hibbeed, 
Kaiv,  Dec.  30. 

[Mi:  J.  IFri'ght  agrees  n-Hh  Mr.  Hibberd.] 

Some  letters  have  recently  appeared  in 

the  Times  in  which  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
certain  varieties  of  Apples  are  discussed .  English- 
grown  fruits  of  the  Gravenstein  have  been 
alleged  to  be  not  worth  eating.  King  of  the 
Pippins  inferior,  while  the  American  NewtonTi 
Pippin  was  extolled  for  its  high  quality.  Samples 
of  all  the  varieties  are  sold  that  difl'er  greatly  in 
merit,  according  to  the  age  of  the  trees,  and  the 
soil  and  district  in  which  they  are  growing,  or 
dying.  The  true  German  Gravenstein  ripens 
in  this  country,  and  the  fine  fruits  are  delici- 


ously  refreshing,  quite  equalling,  and  even  ex- 
celUig,  some  of  the  imported  Newtown  Pippins, 
but  not  aU.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
quantities  of  Apples  are  sold  as  Gravensteins 
which  are  not  Gravensteins.     King  of  the  Pip- 
pins Apple  is  not  so  rich  as  Cornish  GUlyflower, 
nor  as  the  best  examples  of  the  two  varieties 
above  named  ;  but   if  plantations  of  an  equal 
number  of    trees   of    the   four  varieties   were 
estabUshed  in  a  field  of  good  soil  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  by  the  time  suflicient  fruit  had 
been  gathered  from  three  of  them  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  land  the  crops  yielded  by  King  of 
the  Pippins  would  have  realised  enough  money 
to  buy  the  freehold.     It  is  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain bearers  of  all  table  Apples,  and  trees  have 
often  afforded    good    crops     in    "bad"   years 
when    those    of     most     other     varieties    were 
barren.      The    correct    name  of   this  Apple  is 
Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  but  the  popular  name 
is  employed,  as  under  that  name  trees  are  ge- 
nerally sold,  and  mistakes  are  not  likely  to  occur, 
as    the    true    King,   a  much  earlier  Apple,  is 
scarcely  grown  in  nurseries.     It  is  a  great  mis- 
take for  persons  who  plant  trees  for  profit  to 
choose   the    most     highly  -  flavoured    varieties 
simply  becau.se  they  possess  this  one  quality — 
an   important  merit  no  doubt,  but   there   are 
others,  such  as  hardiness  of  tree  and  blossom, 
with  productiveness,  that  are  of  more  substan- 
tial value.     Then  some  handsome  and  excellent 
sorts  are  notoriously  slow  bearers.    Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  in  the  Times  of  January  3,  refers  to 
the  Blenheim  Pippin  as  one  of  these,     I  agree 
with  him  and  his  estimate  of  varieties  generally. 
— J.  Wkioht,  in  Tunes. 

Mr.  Hibberd  misleads  your  readers  in 

various  ways.  (1)  In  saying  that  the  Newtown 
Pippin  is  "  often  met  with  in  fine  quality  of 
home  growth. "  A  monstrous  statement,  as  no 
Newtown  Pippin  has  ever  been  grown  in  Eng- 
land with  any  flavour.  (2)  That  the  King  of 
the  Pippins  is  an  Apple  of  fine  flavour.  He 
quotes  Rae,  who  wrote  over  200  years  ago  in 
praise  of  this  fruit,  Rae  being  dead  long  before 
Cox's  Pippin,  the  Ribston,  the  Newtown,  or 
any  of  the  best  Apples  of  Europe  or  America 
were  raised. 

Then  he  quotes  Hogg  to  show  that  this  poor 
Apple  is  "  one  of  the  richest  flavoured  early 
dessert  Apples." 

The  care  that  Dr.  Hogg  gives  to  the  flavour 
of  Apples  may  be  tested  by  looking  at  his  book, 
in  which  he  describes  152  Apples  as  first-rate, 
88  excellent,  0  delicious,  14  one  of  the  best, 
10  very  good,  4  finest,  1  of  great  excellence, 
and  in  all  278  Apples,  to  which  the  highest 
praise  is  given  ! 

Now,  there  are  not  thirty  Apples  of  the 
highest  class  in  Britain.  (3)  "I  am  very  un- 
happy in  my  choice  of  Blenheim  and  Ribston." 
A  pretty  statement  to  make  by  anybody  who 
knows  anything  of  fruit  culture.  The  Blen- 
heim—the best  Apjile,  take  it  all  round,  grown 
in  England — must  be  rejected  because  it  is  slow 
to  bear,  but  many  of  the  best  growers  are  too 
wise  to  follow  this  advice,  as  of  all  other  Apples 
it  seems  most  in  demand  in  Covent  Garden 
when  it  can  be  got.  (4)  The  Ribston  as 
"liable  to  canker."  That  is  no  reason  for  giv- 
ing it  up.  English  fruit  growers  and  gardeners 
will,  I  believe,  be  able  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
with  the  Ribstc  ju.  I  have  planted  many  trees 
of  Ribston  to  test  how  it  grows  on  different 
stocks,  using  all  the  sorts  of  Apple  stocks  I 
could  get  in  Britain.  Tliere  is  a  wide  difference, 
the  growth  being  cleaner  and  harder  on  the 
English  Paradise  and  the  Doucin  and  Gofl"  (a 
Kentish  Apple)  than  it  is  on  the  Crab,  which  I 
think   the   Ribston    hates.      There   are    other 


stocks  I  am  still  more  hopeful  of,  but  will  have 
to  wait  for  results.  The  fate  of  the  Ribston 
in  England  is  by  no  means  hopeless. 

A  child  who  eats  Apples  would  reject  some 
of  those  Mr.  Hibberd  praises.  I  am  as  certain 
that  some  Apples  are  as  hurtful  to  use  as  that 
others  are  wholesome.  Flavoxir  is  not  merely 
a  matter  gratifying  to  the  taste  ;  it  is  a  question 
of  health.  The  Blenheim  makes  a  perfect  dish 
cooked  without  sugar — the  highest  test  of  an 
Apple.  The  Blenheim  is  worth  any  ten  of  those 
Mr.  Hibberd  mentions  —  Boston  Russet, 
Golden  Reinette,  and  others  of  that  Uk. — The 
Editor,  "  Garden,"  37,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

As  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  culture 

of  Apples,  and  have  to  keep  np  a  supply  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  to 
those  which  appeared  in  Thb  Garden,  Jan.  4  (p. 
4).  Three  excellent  Apples  are  named  in  the  ar- 
ticle in  question,  viz.,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Bibston 
Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Pippin.  The  last-named 
Apple,  in  my  estimation,  stands  next  in  value  to 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  but  it  requires  quite  different 
treatment.  The  Blenheim  Orange  succeeds  best 
grafted  on  the  Crab  stock  and  cultivated  as  a  stan- 
dard. It  does  not  bear  freely  in  a  young  state,  and 
is  not  a  shapely  tree  grafted  on  the  Paradise  or 
any  other  dwarfing  stock ;  whereas  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  succeeds  splendidly  on  the  dwarfing  stock, 
forming  either  a  dwarf  bush,  columnar,  or  pyramid- 
formed  tree,  the  fruit  always  being  splendid  in 
quality.  I  do  not  quite  know  whether  Ribston 
Pippin  should  be  placed  third ;  it  is  rather  uncer- 
tain, and  is  the  first  to  show  signs  of  canker,  and 
the  fruit  is  usually  irregular  in  size,  not  more  than 
half  of  it  being  of  the  first  quality.  It  can  be  grown 
either  as  a  standard  on  the  Crab  or  as  a  dwarf  or 
pyramid.  The  nurserymen  are  blamed  for  growing 
too  many  varieties  of  Apples.  Probably  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  but  the  trade  must  grow 
what  they  can  sell.  I  have  frequently  remarked 
to  a  large  dealer  in  fruit  trees  when  looking  over 
bis  collections,  "  Why  do  you  grow  this,  that  or  the 
other  variety,  when  there  are  so  many  better  ?  "  and 
have  been  met  with  the  cogent  reply  that  they  are 
grown  because  their  customers  want  them,  and 
will  not  be  jiut  off  with  anything  else.  This  mat- 
ter can  only  be  righted  by  individual  experience  in 
different  localities,  and  there  is  also  much  differ- 
ence in  taste.  For  culture  in  this  district  I  would 
])lace  Orange  Pippin  first  on  the  dwarfing  stock, 
Blenheim  next  as  a  standard  on  the  Crab.  It 
likes  a  deep,  rather  clayey  soil  with  good  drainage. 
The  Ribston  Pippin  I  would  also  plant  if  the  soil 
was  deep,  and  would  lift  the  trees  and  replant 
them  every  second  year  until  they  had  been  six 
years  planted,  spreading  the  roots  well  out  near  the 
surface  each  time.  The  best  early  Apple  I  have  is  one 
I  received  many  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Early 
Strawberry ;  the  skin  is  crimson  nearly  all  over 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Early  Margaret,  Juneat- 
ing,  and  Early  Harvest  are  only  fit  for  boys  ;  they 
are  too  acid  for  dessert.  The  Irish  Peach,  when 
well  grown,  is  a  fairly  good  early  Apple.  Kerry 
Pippin  is  rather  small,  and  a  larger  and  better  Apple, 
ripening  about  the  same  time,  named  Jefferson, 
does  not  bear  freely — in  fact,  it  is  too  shy— so  it 
must  give  place  to  the  Kerry  Pippin,  which  always 
bears  freely.  I  think  very  highly  of  Mannington's 
Pearmain,  and  one  of  the  best-flavoured,  very 
late  Apples,  though  small,  is  Lodgemore  Nonpareil. 
One  does  not  require  many  varieties  of  kitchen 
Apples.  The  best  early  one  is  Lord  Suftield,  which 
is  large  in  size,  and  mutt  be  used  from  the  trees  or 
soon  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Golden  Noble, 
from  a  standard  on  the  Crab  stock,  comes  next, 
followed  by  Cox's  Pomona.  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
comes  in  next,  and  is  with  us  a  beautiful,  firm  fruit, 
the  trees  always  bearing  freely.  Blenheim  is  quite 
as  useful  in  the  kitchen  as  it  is  for  dessert ;  and 
from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  March,  or  later,  what 
can  equal  Wellington  (syn.,  Dumelow  i  Seedlmg)? 
The  excellent  Brownlee's  Russet  wiu  last  to  the 
end  of  May,  and  one  may  have  the  Winter  Greening 
or  French  Crab  until  Lord  Suffield  is  ready  for  use 
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Apple  trees  have  been,  and  are  being,  planted  rather 
extensively  this  year,  bnt  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
many  of  the  planters  know  but  little  of  the  varieties 
adapted  to  their  individual  localities.  What  is 
of  perhaps  even  more  importance  is  the  preparation 
of  the  soil.  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  farmer 
ploughing  his  land,  good  fruit  land,  too,  about 
5  inches  or  tj  inches  deep,  and  planting  the  trees 
without  any  preparation.  Were  I  planting  a  given 
space  of  ground — say  1  acre  or  10  acres — I  would 
cultivate  the  ground  18  inches  deep.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  trench  it ;  the  steam  culti- 
vator tears  it  up  almost  as  well,  and  does  not 
throw  the  subsoil  on  the  surface,  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  I  would  purchase  young,  healthy,  two- 
year-old  trees,  enough  to  plant  an  eighth  part  of 
the  ground  at  i  feet  apart,  the  remaining  portion  to 
be  cropped  with  vegetables  until  the  trees,  as  they 
increased  in  size,  could  be  gradually  replanted  to 
fill  the  entire  space.— J.  Douglas. 

"  T.  W."  (Gabdbn,  Jan.  4,  p.  4)  is  wrong  in 

supposing  that  the  English  public  purchase  foreign 
grown  fruit  and  pay  more  money  for  it  than  home- 
grown goods.  I  have  had  a  good  many  years'  expe- 
rience of  growing  and  selling  fruit,  and  during  the 
last  seven  years  have  had  a  better  opportunity  than 
most  growers  of  fruit  have  of  forming  an  opinion 
of  what  the  public  want,  for  I  not  only  grow  it,  but 
I  sell  it  myself  direct  to  the  consumers,  and  no 
matter  how  full  the  fruiterers'  shops  close  by  are 
of  imported  fruit ,  I  can  always  get  a  better  price 
for  my  own,  not  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  in  all 
the  fruits  I  grow.  In  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  and 
several  other  kinds  I  get  more  than  double  the  price 
of  the  imported  fruit,  while  in  the  subjects  under 
discussion,  viz.,  Apples  and  Pears,  we  can  compete 
with  the  most  favoured  nations  under  the  sun,  and 
my  experience  demonstrates  every  day  that  really 
practical  growers  can  make  a  better  living  by  fruit 
growing  than  by  any  crops  they  grow.  But  if  they 
enter  on  it  with  the  idea  that  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  will  not  be  required,  or  that  they  will  make  a 
fortune  in  a  short  time,  I  would  advise  them  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Many  and  varied  are  the 
obstacles  the  fruit  grower  has  to  contend  with,  not 
only  as  regards  a  fickle  climate  and  hosts  of  insect 
pests,  but  hindrances  designedly  put  in  his  way  by 
antiquated  laws.  But  while  we  are  waiting  for 
changes  that  we  trust  will  be  improvements,  let 
us  not  stand  idly  looking  on,  but  do  the  best 
we  can  under  even  adverse  circumstances.  But 
to  come  to  the  case  mentioned  by  "  T.  W."  of 
the  Gravenstein  Apples  imported  from  Denmark. 
This  variety  may  suit  the  Danes  very  well,  but  it 
does  not  suit  me,  and  I  would  never  plant  it  or  re- 
commend anyone  else  to  do  so  for  profit.  It  is  a 
handsome  Apple,  and  in  a  private  garden  a  tree 
may  do  very  well,  as  it  is  best  when  gathered  fresh 
from  the  tree.  But  those  who  grow  for  profit 
should  go  in  for  either  the  largest  cooking  Apples 
or  dessert  kinds  of  the  very  best  quality.  After 
they  have  satisfied  themselves  what  sorts  they  can 
grow  to  perfection,  they  should  start  with  a  few 
sorts  and  grow  them  really  well,  for  I  never  have 
either  very  large  or  really  good-flavoured  Apples 
left  on  hand,  let  the  crop  be  good  or  bad.  I  should 
hesitate  to  select  kinds  for  anyone  without  know- 
ing all  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. We  can  grow  many  sorts  of  Apples  with- 
out speck  or  blemish  in  either  the  trees  or  their 
fruits,  but  I  do  not  find  Eibstons  profitable,  al- 
though I  know  they  are  good  where  they  can  be 
grown.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Pears.  I  have 
not  succeeded  with  Glou  Morceau  and  some  other 
really  good  sorts.  The  public  have  very  varied 
ideas  of  what  is  really  first-rate  in  Apples  and  Pears, 
for  some  ask  for  the  crisp,  firm-textured  Apples, 
while  others  expect  them  to  be  as  melting  as  a 
Pear,  and  to  meet  these  varied  tastes  as  well  as  to 
suit  different  soils  and  situations,  I  think,  even 
with  the  best  intentions  of  fruit-tree  producers,  it 
will  take  some  time  and  patience  to  produce  a  brief 
list  that  will  satisfy  both  private  and  market 
growers  of  Apples  and  Pears. — James  Gboom, 
6ospoii. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  The  Garden  add- 
ing to   its  columns  a  new  department,  "The  Or- 


chard," a  subject  hitherto  apparently  neglected. 
This  addition  is  further  proof  of  the  earnest  revival 
of  our  fruit-growing  industry  that  has  sprung  up 
on  all  sides. 

It  is  hoped  the  practical  knowledge  thus  dis- 
seminated will  reach  those  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  orchards,  for  it  is  a  fact  open  to  the  most 
indifferent  observer  that  there  is  no  single  depart- 
ment in  horticulture  displaying  such  a  lamentable 
deficiency  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  fruit  trees  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  those  in  possession  of  our  ordinary  or- 
chards (those  occupied  by  market  gardeners  and 
private  practical  gardeners  excepted).  Now  these 
facts  are  positively  injurious  in  several  ways,  not- 
ably by  producing  and  glutting  the  markets  with 
inferior  and  bad  quality  fruit,  giving  a  notoriously 
bad  name  to  home-grown  fruit  generally,  with  the 
consequent  realisation  of  ruinous  prices.  Our  fore- 
fathers have  much  to  answer  for  by  neglecting 
the  planting,  pruning  and  cultivating  of  young 
trees ;  consequently  the  majority  of  our  orchards 
have  grown  old  together  and  become  crowded 
with  useless  wood,  capable  only  of  producing  fruit 
of  very  inferior  quality. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  subject  of  orchard  tree 
planting  and  pruning  properly  has  so  long  been 
abandoned,  that  at  the  present  day  the  simplest 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  a  fruit 
tree  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  amongst  those 
labourers  that  are  otherwise  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  True,  a  great  many  trees  have  lately  been 
"  stuck  in,"  but  how  have  the  majority  been  planted  ? 
Simply  by  digging  a  hole  about  2  feet  square  or 
less  and  about  the  same  depth,  stuffing  the  roots 
into  the  bottom,  first  dipping  out  the  accumulated 
water,  then  filling  up  the  hole  and  finishing  off,  the 
tree  being  left  planted  about  1  foot  deeper  than 
formerly,  "  for  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  it 
down."  This  is  only  one  instance  of  hundreds  that 
have  come  under  one's  very  eyes,  it  being  part  of 
our  business  to  grow  and  supply  fruit  trees  to 
tenant  farmers  and  others  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  orchards  in  this  and  some  adjoining 
counties. 

The  results  of  our  six  or  seven  years'  experience 
have  not  been  very  encouraging  on  the  whole,  for 
the  diflnculties  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  conceit,  and 
obstinacy  have  to  be  overcome  with  a  ridiculously 
conservative  class  of  men  ;  still  we  hope  that  time 
and  perseverance  will  mend  matters.  A  good  deal 
of  unpractical  matter  on  the  subject  of  fruit  grow- 
ing has  lately  appeared  in  the  Times  and  other 
leading  newspapers. 

It  will  generally  be  admitted  that  where  in- 
telligence and  skill  are  brought  to  bear  on  a  large 
area  of  this  country,  samples  of  Apples  are  pro- 
duced equal,  or  superior,  to  anything  our  colonists 
or  others  send  us  from  abroad  ;  at  all  events,  I  have 
tasted  nothing  imported  to  equal  good  home-grown 
samples  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  or 
Ribston,  and  I  have  tried  to  arrive  at  an  unbiassed 
judgment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  dwarf  bush 
trees,  highly  cultivated,  give  the  handsomest  and 
finest  fruit,  but  we  must  look  to  equally  well  culti- 
vated standard-grown  orchard  trees  as  the  sheet 
anchor  by  which  our  toiling  millions  of  dwellers  in 
towns  can  obtain  at  such  prices  as  will  compete 
with  the  foreigner  on  our  own  ground  such  kinds 
as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  We  have 
much  to  unlearn  and  very  much  to  learn  before 
that  happy  state  is  reached,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  proper  methods  of  planting,  attention,  pruning, 
dealing  with  insects,  sites,  shelter,  storing,  and 
marketing,  each  of  which  I  hope  to  touch  upon  in 
future  notes. 

The  best  season  for  planting  being  over,  and  the 
probable  risk  of  having  an  indifferent  selection  of 
good  trees  at  this  late  period,  little  need  be  said  at 
present,  but  pruning  should  be  persevered  in  during 
open  and  favourable  weather,  and  grafts  secured  to 
be  laid  in  by  the  heels.  Old  trees,  hitherto 
neglected,  resent  severe  pruning,  and  should  be 
dealt  with  cautiously,  and  I  am  no  advocate  for 
grafting  old,  sickly.  Moss-grown  specimens,  but 
younger  and  healthy  trees  may  be  advantageously 


grafted  with  superior  kinds  and  so  save  time. — 
W.  Cbump,  Madresfield  Court. 
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Crocus  minimus.— It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  C.  minimus  opened  its  flowers 
to-day  on  my  rockery.  People  were  skating  near  here 
on  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst.— G.  H.  Wollaston,  24,  Co\- 
h'je  Road,  Cliftoit,  BridoJ. 

Odontoglossums  at  Highbury  Park.  — 
Here  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Larkins  these  plants  are 
very  gay,  several  kinds  being  grown  in  quantity.  At 
present  in  flower  are  various  forms  of  O.  Pescatorei, 
O.  grande,  0.  Alexandra?,  and  0.  Insleayi,  whilst  the 
beautiful  O.  Eossi  majus  in  great  variety  forms  quite 
a  picture  of  beauty. — W.  H.  G. 

Struthiopteris  germanica  forced.  —  The 
note  about  Struthiopteris  germanica  at  page  .500  re- 
minds me  that  last  autumn  I  frequently  noticed  in  the 
etreets  of  Vienna  masfes  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
and  Lastrea  FiUx-mas  being  sold  for  room  decoration. 
To  all  appearance  these  two  Ferns  stand  well  the  dry 
air  of  rooms. — Loui.s  Kropatsch,  Vienna. 

Schaueria  calycotrieha.— The  Schaueria  genus 
is  small,  comprising  only  about  eight  species  of 
Brazilian  stove  shrubs,  of  which  S.  calycotrieha  is  ono 
of  the  best.  It  is  sometimes  labelled  Justicia  calyco- 
trieha, and  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  yellow  hairy 
corolla  which  gives  the  plant  value  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  There  are  several  plants  in  bloom  in  the 
stove  at  Kew. 

The  Loquat  (Eriobotrya  japonica)  is  worth  a  note 
for  the  richness  of  its  foliage  at  this  season.  'There  is 
a  plant  on  a  south  wall  at  Kew  as  verdant  and  vigorous 
as  in  fuU  summer.  The  Loquat  is  quite  ornamental 
enough  for  a  wall,  and  those  who  have  warm  sunny 
positions  might  well  plant  it.  It  was  first  made  known 
by  Kasmpfer  in  1090,  who  saw  it  flourishing  in  Japan. 
The  leaves  are  vei7  abundant,  of  the  deepest  green, 
large,  and  downy  on  the  undersides. 

Blood  Flowers  (H»manthus)  at  Kew.— 
The  well-known  H.  natalensis  is  now  in  full  bloom  in 
the  stove  at  Kew.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  indoor 
things  of  the  winter  sea.?on.  In  the  Cape  house  H. 
albo-maculatus  is  in  beauty  and  it  is  a  charming  flower. 
It  is  dwarf,  the  crowd  of  filaments  like  a  small  brush, 
white,  and  tipped  with  golden-coloured  anthers.  The 
leaves  are  spotted  with  a  creamy  colour.  It  is  a  plant 
well  worth  growing,  and  amateurs  should  make  a  note 
of  it.  It  was  introduced  from  South  Africa  in  1878, 
and  natalensis  in  1802. 

A  good  late  Chrysanthemum.— There  is  no 
variety  more  beautiful  this  year  in  January  than  Belle 
Paule.  A  plant  in  tlie  greenhouse  at  Kew  is  smothered 
with  characteristic  flowers,  which  are  pure  white  with 
a  margin  of  lilac  to  the  drooping  florets  that  appears 
more  boldly  on  November  blooms.  It  was  shown  well 
at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  and  was  sentout  by  Marrouch  in  1881. 
It  is  the  same  as  Belle  Pauline. 

White  Hoop-petticoat  Daffodil.— I  am  send- 
ing you  herewith  a  pan  of  Narcissus  Bulbocodium, 
which  is  in  capital  condition.  I  thought  you  might 
Uke  to  figure  it.  I  will  send  my  man  round  for  it  to- 
morrow, or  if  you  wish  to  keep  it  longer,  kindly  let 
me  know. — Thomas  S.  Ware. 

*,*  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  thing  we  can  see  in 
mid-winter  amongst  hardy  flowers ;  the  very  essence 
of  the  most  delicately  formed  white  flowers,  with 
yellow  anthers. — Ed. 

Lselia  furfuracea.— Although  this  species  has 
been  introduced  upwards  of  fifty  years,  it  has  been 
rare  of  late,  and  L.  autumnalis  has  been  used  in  its 
place  under  the  same  name.  A  plant  blooming 
lately  with  Mr.  Horsman,  of  Colchester,  attracted 
my  attention,  its  rosy  pink  flowers  being  very  con- 
spicuous and  delicate,  and  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  L.  autumnalis.  This  plant  has  declined  in 
public  favour  by  reason  of  its  supposed  difticult 
culture,  but  Mr.  Horsman  appears  to  grow  this 
and  all  the  Mexican  species  well,  so  that  we  hope 
to  see  it  again  become  familiar  to  all  Orchid 
growers. 

Cypripedium  lo  grande.— This  is  a  hand- 
some form  now  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
garden  at  Burf  ord  Lodge,  Dorking.  It  is  very  beauti- 
ful, having  the  foliage  handsomely  tessellated  with 
white  on  a  green  ground,  flowers  large,  dorsal  sepal 
I  white,    flushed  with   rose  and  veined  with   rich 
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purple,  lower  sepals  smaller,  white,  veined  with 
green,  petals  rosy  purple  towards  the  tips,  heavily 
marked  with  black  wart-like  spots ;  ponch  large, 
rosy  purple  above,  greenish  below.  It  is  a  plant 
that  appears  to  enjoy  strong  heat.  C.  lo  is  a  cross 
between  C.  Argns  and  C.  Lawrenceanum,  and  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Cookson.  I  do  not  know  whether 
C.  lo  grande  is  also  one  of  Mr.  Cookson's  seedlings. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Mushrooms. — I  am  sending  you  a  photograph 
of  a  bed  of  Mushrooms  that  I  have  had  taken  here. 
I  think  it  is  an  unusual  thing  to  have  such  a  show 
of  Mushrooms  in  so  short  a  time  (five  weeks).  This 
is  the  second  bed  that  I  have  had  this  season,  the 
first  being  equally  as  productive  andquick  in  coming 
into  bearing  as  the  one  represented  in  the  photo- 
graph.— Joseph  Hinton,  Pall  Court,  Teivkesbury. 

*,*  The  photograph  showed  a  remarkably  fine 
crop  of  Mushrooms. — Ed. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans.  —  This  charming 
hardy  shrub  has  again  delighted  us  with  its  highly 
fragrant  and  pleasantly  perfumed  flowers ;  more- 
over, our  plant  seldom  fails  to  ripen  a  fair  quantity 
of  seeds,  which  are  now  hanging  on  the  tree.  This 
desirable  shrub  is  found  to  answer  well  pruned  and 
treated  similar  to  a  Peach  tree,  as  it  flowers  on  the 
previous  year's  wood.  The  seed  germinates  freely 
and  the  young  plants  grow  vigorously,  and  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  recommended  to  lovers  of 
sweetly  scented  hardy  flowers.  I  should  add,  our 
plant  grows  in  a  warm  snug  corner  against  the 
wall  of  my  cottage,  having  a  south  aspect  and 
sheltered  from  the  east  and  north. — W.  Chump, 
Uladre.iJieM  Court. 

Hypolepis  Bergiana. — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  about  a  dozen  species  that  constitute 
this  widely  spread  genus.  It  is  of  erect  habit, 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  with  fronds  a  foot  long 
by  half  as  much  wide.  They  are  slightly  tomen- 
tose,  and  of  a  rich  deep  green.  We  have  recently 
noticed  it  growing  in  a  warm  fernery,  but  in  a 
decidedly  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  much 
happier  when  grown  in  a  low  temperature.  In  the 
cool  fernery  at  Kew  and  in  the  temperate  house, 
where  the  temperature  in  winter  is  often  down  to 
40°,  it  thrives  perfectly  planted  out  in  sandy  loam 
and  peat.  In  a  warm  house  it  is  usually  infested 
with  thrips.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  other 
species  being  found  in  such  widely  separate  regions 
as  Australia  and  North  and  South  America. 

Calceolaria  fuchsisefolia. — Although  hardy 
in  some  parts  of  Kngland,  we  find  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  that  this  shrubby  species 
can  only  be  grown  safely  against  a  wall.  It  may 
be  used,  however,  with  advantage  as  a  pot  plant, 
and  flowered  in  the  greenhouse.  Its  bright  yellow 
flowers  and  deep  green.  Fuchsia  like  foliage  are 
very  acceptable  at  this  season.  Cuttings  should 
be  taken  in  February  and  struck  in  sandy  loam 
with  a  little  bottom-heat.  By  potting  them  on  as 
they  require  it  into  5-inch  pots  and  keeping  them 
stopped  until  August,  bushy  plants  of  convenient 
siz3  may  be  obtained.  They  should  be  stood  out- 
side on  an  ash  bed  at  the  beginning  of  June  and 
freely  watered  all  the  summer,  occasionally  with 
manure  water.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Peru, 
whence  it  was  introduced  about  ten  years  ago. 

Acacia  dealbata.  —  This  species  may  be 
said  to  usher  in  the  flowering  season  of  the 
genus.  Although  A.  platyptera  and  one  or  two 
other  less  common  species  are  already  past,  it 
is  from  now  onwards  that  the  great  majority 
develop  their  blooms.  Where  a  judicious  selection 
of  the  numerous  available  kinds  is  made,  some  or 
other  of  the  Acacias  may  be  had  in  flower  from 
now  up  to  May.  A.  dealbata  is  not  only  a  very 
beautiful  species  both  in  foliage  and  in  bloom,  but  it 
is  also  a  very  useful  one.  Along  the  Riviera,  from 
Hjeres  to  Mentone,  it  is  very  common  in  the  gar- 
dens. The  bright  and  continuous  sunshine  of  that 
favoured  clime  appears  to  exactly  suit  it ;  the 
growth  is  luxuriant,  but  firm  and  well  ripened.  In 
October  the  trees — some  30  feet  or  more  high — 
were  comijletely  covered  with  flower-buds,  easily 
enabling  one  to  conceive  what  a  glorious  sight  they 
must  be  when  in  full  bloom.     In  the  temperate 


house  at  Kew  there  are  several  large  specimens 
now  commencing  to  open  their  flowers.  The  finely- 
divided,  silvery  foliage  admirably  sets  off  the  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Being  a  very  free  grower,  it  should 
be  well  pruned  each  sjiring ;  indeed,  it  requires  a 
rather  lofty  house  to  enable  it  to  assume  its  best 
appearance.  It  may  be  used  with  good  effect  for 
clothing  pillars,  especially  if  it  is  desired  that  this 
should  be  done  in  a  short  time. 

Late-sown  Parsnips. — The  majority  of  calen- 
dars and  seedmen's  catalogues  invariably  advise 
early  sowing  of  Parsnip  seed  to  ensure  a  good  crop, 
and  undoubtedly  it  is  sound  advice.  The  months 
of  February,  March,  and  the  latest  of  all,  April, 
are  mentioned.  In  the  kitchen  garden  here  a  bed 
was  sown  last  February,  and  on  June  8  not  a  soli- 
tary plant  was  to  be  seen,  so  I  determined  to  wait 
no  longer,  but  on  this  date  (June  8)  hoed  up  the 
weeds,  raked  them  off,  and  in  drills  18  inches  apart 
sowed  the  bed  afresh.  Towards  the  middle  of  July 
the  seedlings  appeared,  and  some  of  my  friends 
when  looking  through  the  garden  smiled  at  the 
diminutive  plants  of  Parsnips.  To-day  (January  6) 
I  have  dug  from  that  bed  Parsnips  2  feet  in  length 
and  1 2  inches  in  circumference  at  top,  clean  and 
tapering  ;  in  fact,  a  better  bed  of  Parsnips  I  never 
saw.  I  should  not,  however,  advise  such  late  sow- 
ing, but  record  this  for  those  who,  like  myself,  might 
have  a  failure  in  first  sowing  and  think  late  sowing 
would  be  of  no  use. — A.Locke,  Dcmesfield,  WaHon- 
on-Thames. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  William  H.  Baxter 
from  the  service  of  the  Oxford  University,  owing  to 
impaired  vision,  will  occasion  for  him  general  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Baxter  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  on  his  father  re- 
linquishing the  post  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  he  has  in  addition  held  the  appointment  of 
Superintendent  of  the  University  Parks  since  the 
time  they  were  first  laid  out.  Although  much  con- 
cern has  been  felt  for  some  time  past  owing  to 
Mr.  Baxter's  increased  weakness  of  vision,  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  he  would  so  soon  be  inca- 
pacitated by  his  infirmity  from  the  performance  of 
bis  duties.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  in  a  convocation  of  the  University  authorities 
it  has  been  decreed  to  pay  annually  to  Mr.  Baxter 
the  sum  of  sixty  pounds.  The  Botanic  Garden 
Curators  and  those  of  the  Parks  each  contribute  in 
addition  equal  sums  of  twenty  pounds,  thus  provid- 
ing him  with  a  well-earned  annual  pension  of  £100, 
which  we  heartily  hope  Mr.  Baxter  will  enjoy  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Iris  BornmuUeri. — This  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  little  Iris  has  been  in  flower  in  a  pot  in 
my  greenhouse  since  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year,  and  seems  to  be  in  every  respect  a  most 
desirable  addition  to  the  earliest  blooming  of  our 
hardy  spring  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Armenia, 
where  it  grows  close  to  the  melting  snow,  and  when 
I  received  my  six  bulbs  in  October  I  planted  them 
in  a  clump  in  a  narrow  border,  near  a  low  wall, 
and  in  a  position  lying  well  to  the  sun.  Here  on 
the  last  day  of  the  old  year  I  noticed  a  bright 
yellow  bud  peeping  out  of  the  earth  without  any 
sign  of  foliage,  but  merely  protruding  from  a 
white  sheath  or  envelope.  I  immediately  had  the 
clump  carefully  lifted  into  a  pot  without  separat- 
ing or  disturbing  the  bulbs,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  delicate  little  flowers  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Placed  in 
the  sunny  end  of  a  greenhouse,  three  more  flowers 
soon  showed  themselves,  and  all  four  are  now  fully 
open  on  short  stalks  of  about  an  inch  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  I.  reticulata, 
but  the  centre  or  upright  petals  are  much  shorter. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  clear  yellow  with  a  few 
black  spots  on  the  lip.  This  pretty  little  plant 
belongs  to  the  bulbous  section  of  its  family,  and 
seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  I.  reticulata,  but 
blooms  in  a  smaller  state,  as  my  bulbs  were  only 
of  medium  size. — W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

Chinese  Primroses  of  to-day.— The  Chry- 
santhemum is  not  the  only  flower  debased  by  culti- 
vators and  those  who  profess  to  love  it.  The 
Chinese  Primrose  is  a  victim  to  the  same  craze  for 


size  that  has  shorn  a  beautiful  flower  of  its  free- 
dom, grace,  and  refinement.  Anyone  who  doubts 
this  would  have  been  convinced  at  the  recent 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  show,  where 
there  were  twelve  specimens  of  Chinese  Primulas 
which  showed  that  by  artificial  tricks  and  assidu- 
ous attention  it  is  possible  to  turn  the  plant  into 
the  likeness  of  a  Cauliflower  or  overgrown  Cabbage. 
They  each  measured  over  2  feet  across,  one  with  a 
puny  spike  in  the  middle,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
coarse  leaves  that  told  the  old  story  of  high  feed- 
ing and  forcing.  Hard  by  were  a  number  of  plants 
in  5-inch  pots,  and  these  were  full  of  bright  bloom, 
cheery  and  pleasing  to  look  at,  not  offensive  from 
the  coarseness  of  their  growth.  We  should  have 
thought  it  suflScient  to  spoil  one  winter  flower  by 
swallowing  up  its  characteristic  elegance  and 
beauty  in  mere  size  without  destroying  another 
flower  by  the  same  debasing  and  silly  tricks. 
Japanese  tree  monstrosities  are  held  up  as  things 
tortured  by  a  system  of  root  and  branch  strangling 
that  should  find  no  place  in  English  gardens,  but 
those  who  distort  beautiful  flowers  for  the  sake  of 
prize  money  are  boldly  encouraged.  There  are  few 
brighter  things  than  Primula  sinensis  when  it  is 
not  tampered  with  and  forced  into  abnormal  size 
by  unwholesome  condiments. 

Orchids  at  Kew.— There  are  several  interest- 
ing Orchids  in  flower  at  Kew  besides  the  com- 
moner things,  as  Dendrobinm  Wardianum  and 
aureum.  Epidendrum  Wallisi  is  in  bloom,  and 
though  not  showy,  has  some  interest.  It  is  com- 
paratively new,  the  flowers  borne  in  drooping  ra- 
cemes at  the  top  of  tall  stems ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  golden-yellow,  and  the  lip  creamy-white, 
spotted  with  rich  rose-magenta  in  the  centre. 
Xylobium  leontoglossum  is  blooming  freely  in  a 
basket.  It  has  Curculigo-like  leaves,  the  flowers 
produced  in  a  dense  spike  and  of  a  creamy-white 
colour,  spotted  with  deep  rose.  Platyclinis  (Den- 
drochilum)  uncata  is  a  graceful  flower,  its  droop- 
ing racemes  of  pale  green  flowers  hanging  round 
the  pots  in  a  charming  way.  A  rare  Masdevallia  is 
M.  Mooreana,  a  New  Grenadian  species,  with  a  large 
thick  waxy  flower,  the  tails  of  the  sepals  greenish- 
white,  the  remainder  of  the  bloom  rich  purple-rose. 
It  is  of  distinct  beauty.  Cattleya  luteola,  recently 
described,  C.  Walkeri,  and  Angraacum  eburneum 
and  its  variety  virens  were  in  fullest  beauty. 
The  type  is  the  finest,  and  compared  with  it  the 
variety  virens  is  poor.  The  spikes  have  a  certain 
grace  denied  the  parent,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller 
and  greener  in  colour.  Oncidium  splendidum  and 
Dendrobium  eburneum,  synonymous  with  D.  Dra- 
conis,  are  two  uncommon  species.  The  Oncidium 
has  been  often  described,  and  the  Dendrobium 
should  find  more  cultivators.  It  is  a  distinct  Bur- 
mese species,  the  flowers  of  pure  ivory-white,  with 
rich  Vermillion  markings  in  the  throat  of  the  lip. 

The  alpine  house  at  Kew  is  now  gay  with 
Christmas  Koses  and  a  few  other  hardy  winter 
flowers  too  frail  almost  to  resist  the  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  that  mark  the  winter  season.  The  varie- 
ties of  Helleborus  niger  are  well  represented,  and 
the  plants  are  in  large  masses,  full  of  bloom,  so 
that  the  distinctness  of  each  can  be  verified.  We 
have  never  seen  the  Christmas  Roses  in  such  beauty 
as  this  season.  H.  niger  major  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pure,  and  also  handsome  is  St.  Brigid, 
a  variety  easily  recognised  by  its  bright  self-green 
flower-stalk  and  green  inside  petals,  which  in  such 
varieties  as  maximus,  another  beautiful  variety, 
are  tipped  with  gold.  An  Italian  form  is  very 
striking,  the  large  white  flowers  clustering  amongst 
the  deep  green  leaves.  A  large  pan  of  angustifolius 
shows  what  a  noble  winter  flower  it  is  for  a  cold 
house.  Also  blooming  freely  are  Riverstoni,  Mme. 
Four^ade,  and  caucasicus,  in  which  the  flowers  have 
a  tinge  of  rose.  The  cold  house  is  brightened  by 
several  Crocuses,  as  the  golden  yellow  aureus  and 
the  finely  striped  Imperati,  also  the  winter  Aconite, 
the  charming  Bulbocodium  nivale,  and  the  frag- 
rant netted  Iris,  I.  reticulata. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark.— This 
is  of  Anierieaii  origin.  The  flower  is  large,  solid,  very 
deep ;  the  colour  a  deej)  amaranth-purple,  the  reverse 
silvery-rose,  thus  adding  much  to  its  attractiveness 
either  as  a  show  flower  or  for  conservatory  decoration. 
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Flower  Garden. 

A  TOWN  WINDOW  GARDEN. 

Window  gardening  in  London  and  our  large 
towns  is  often  poor  enough,  but,  bad  as  it  is, 
it  is  to  be  commended,  and  a  stranger  com- 
ing from  cities  where  this  kind  of  gardening 
is  not  practised  is  often  surprised  to  find 
what  can  be  done  in  tlic  dirt  and  dust  of 
London.     Window  gardening  is  commended 


spreading  Saxifrage  ;  and  lie  is  often  surprised 
at  the  splendid  healtli  of  the  Geraniums  and 
bulbous  plants  in  such  places.  The  light  is 
sufficient,  and  the  dry  air  of  the  country  cot- 
tages suits  many  plants  perfectly  ;  in  fact,  tlie 
positions  for  gardening  in  and  about  the 
house,  apart  altogether  from  the  garden  proper, 
are  almost  innumerable.  We  feel  sure  that 
our  readers,  who  have  window  gardens,  will 
feel  encouraged  when  tliey  see  the  pretty 
results  Mr.  Smailhas  obtained.  He  has  kindly 


A  window  garden  on  the  tirst  floor  of  a  town  house.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Thomas  Smail, 
IG,  High  Street,  Jedburgh. 


to  the  inhaliitants  of  cities  because  it  is  sup- 
posed tliat  it  is  the  only  mode  of  growing 
plants  that  they  can  enjoy.  This  is  true  to 
some  extent,  but  we  have  often,  in  wandering 
in  country  places,  noticed  how  much  better 
plants  do  in  windows  in  the  country  than  in 
to^vns.  It  is  very  curious  tliat  the  observer 
may  see  growing  in  windows  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  plants  which  lie  cannot  find 
anywheie  else  in  the  same  condition — for 
example,  certain  Cacti,   and  even  the    little 


sent  us  the  following  notes  on  tlie  engraving 
herewith  given  : — 

I  have  practised  wiadow  gardening  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  during  tliat  time  I  have 
tried  a  great  variety  of  plants.  I  live  in  the  centre 
of  a  street  having  a  southern  exposure.  Over  my 
shop  front  is  a  cornice  or  balcony,  Id  inches  broad, 
stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  viz ,  28 
feet ;  on  this  there  is  placed  soil  to  a  depth  of  8 
inches,  and  with  a  slight  declivity  each  way  for 
drainage.  I  knew  little  of  flowers  or  plants  at 
first,  and  had,  conseiiuently,  to  buy  my  experience 
at  the  expense  of  many  failures.   One  of  my  princi- 


pal dillioulties  was  to  get  a  proper  plant  for  the 
outer  edge,  and,  after  a  number  of  years'  trial,  I 
found  A'iolas  to  be  best.  They  bloom  freely  and 
well  at  the  very  commencement,  and  continue  in 
bloom  for  a  long  time.  Some  years  ago  a  sort  of 
blight  took  possession  of  the  ^'iola  all  over  the 
south  of  Scotland.  I  did  not  escape  this,  and  found 
a  kind  of  grub  at  the  roots,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  mischief.  To  save  myself,  I  now  plant  two 
or  three  sprigs  of  Lobelia  between  each  Viola,  and 
this  has  a  good  effect,  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  the  season.  Another  ditticnlty  was  to  get  a  good 
chnibing  plant.  I  have  tried  a  great  variety,  but 
for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  I  have  had 
nothing  else  but  Nasturtiums.  They  are  very  effec- 
tive, and  every  year  I  use  at  least  two  dozen 
plants  which  must  be  struck  from  cuttings.  I 
often  make  the  plants  meet  round  the  tops  of  my 
windows,  and  at  the  same  time  have  them  hanging 
about  2  yards  long  over  the  front  of  the  cornice, 
waving  gracefully,  with  their  beautiful  dark  red 
flowers  and  fine  green  foliage.  The  yellow  Calceo- 
laria and  red  Geranium  never  fail,  and  these  are 
planted  alternately  across  the  whole  length,  broken 
here  and  there  with  a  larger  plant,  such  as  a  Li- 
lium,  Fuchsia,  or  Pelargonium.  A  few  plants  of 
Phlox  Drummondi  and  Sweet  Pea  have  a  very  fine, 
irregular  effect  in  breaking  the  straight  line,  blend- 
ing the  colours,  and  making  the  whole  front  look 
effective  and  well.  I  have  always  of  late  years  had 
some  plants  of  Perilla  mixed  among  the  Geraniums 
and  Calceolarias,  and  its  dark  foliage  tells  well. 
Petunias  bloom  freely  and  I  never  have  less  than 
eight  planted  at  proper  distances.  Last  jear  I 
tried  lour  white-flowered  herbaceous  plants ;  two 
each  of  Matricaria  inodora,  and  Achillea  serrata 
H.-pl.  The  latter  bloomed  beautifully  from  the  end 
of  June  until  August ;  but  when  the  bloom  jussed 
away,  the  dust  from  the  street  made  them  very  un- 
sitisfactory.  The  Matricaria,  last  year,  came  into 
bloom  somewhat  later,  and  continued  to  grow  in 
height  and  grace,  and  II ower  freely — "a  thing  of 
beauty  " — till  the  frost  nipped  it  in  October. 


USEFUL  NOTES. 


I F an  early  show  in  the  flower  garden  is  required, 
plants  should  have  attained  a  considerable  size  and 
be  thoroughly  hardened  off  by  May,  and  to  effect 
this,  early  seed-sowing  and  propagation  are  essen- 
tial. This  perhaps  applies  especially  to  the  neces- 
sary material  for  furnishing  boxes,  pans,  vases,  kc, 
as  these  ought  always  to  be  filled  with  plants  suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  an  immediate  effect.  Such 
things  as  small  specimen  Fuchsias,  Marguerites, 
and  Heliotropes  are  handy  for  the  centre  of  vases, 
and  excellent  trailing  plants  for  the  edge  are  the 
green  Tradescantia  and  the  variegated  Mesembry- 
anthemum.  Strike  cuttings  of  the  latter  in  small 
pots,  as  they  can  then  be  transferred  to  the  vases 
without  breaking  np  the  ball.  Where  boxes  or  pans 
are  placed  against  balustrades  or  railings  the  latter 
have  to  be  covered,  and  to  do  this  i|uickly  and 
effectually  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Canary 
Creeper,  the  Japanese  Hop,  and  Coba^a  scandens. 
The  two  first-named  may  be  sown  in  the  pans,  but 
the  seed  of  the  Cobasa  wants  sowing  early  in  bot- 
tom heat,  and  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly  har- 
dened off  before  planting.  It  is  a  pity  that  other 
varieties  of  Tropaolum  than  canariense  are  not 
adapted  for  this  work,  as  soil  that  is  exactly  suit- 
able for  the  other  plants  in  the  boxes  is  too  good  for 
the  scarlet  Tropaiolum,  causing  it  to  develop  an  un- 
due amount  of  foliage.  What  a  good  thing  for  this 
work  would  be  a  scarlet  Nasturtium  of  a  similar 
habit  and  freedom  to  N.  canariense.  For  the  gene- 
ral planting  of  boxes  and  vases  there  is  nothing 
much  better  than  a  few  free-flowering  Fuchsias,  as 
Rose  of  Castile,  Annette,  and  Mme.  Cornellisen,  and 
erect  and  drooping  Begonias  both  to  mix  with  the 
Fuchsias  and  for  the  front  row.  All  the  foregoing 
should  receive  attention  by  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  which  is  also  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  of 
Acacia  lophantha,  Grevillea  robusta,  the  Eucalypti 
and  other  foliage  plants  that  are  to  be  used  as  tall 
specimens  to  break  the  flat  surface  of  the  ordinary 
bedding  plants.  Nicotiana  alliuis  is  also  u  ieful  and 
should  be  sown  early,  as  the  stronger  the  plant  at 
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planting  out  time  the  more  qaickly  does  it  make 
a  show.  Other  things  of  a  more  bushy  nature  that 
are  to  be  employed  in  a  similar  manner  should  also 
be  seen  to,  as  Marguerites,  standard  Heliotropes, 
double  Ivy-leaf  and  Lady  Plymouth  Pelargoniums. 
The  last-mentioned  variety  will  attain  large  dimen- 
sions if  grown  asasingle  specimen, and  forms  apretty 
break  to  a  carpet  of  blue  Viola  or  purple  or  scarlet 
Verbena,  and  it  is  also  useful  in  a  mixed  bed  of 
scented-leaved  Geraniums  along  with  the  cut- 
leaved  varieties,  Heliotropes,  and  Aloysia.  If,  as  in 
many  cases,  labour  is  rather  scarce,  now  is  a  good 
time  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  the  flower 
garden  to  see  if  there  is  not  a  chance  of  making 
one  or  two  nice  beds  by  the  introduction 
of  some  hardy  things.  As  an  example  I  may  cite  a 
large  bed  that  is  already  partially  furnished  with  Hy- 
aointhus  candicans,  and  which  will  be  planted  with 
blocks  of  the  old  crimson  Clove  Carnation,  the  re- 
maining space  being  devoted  by-and-by  to  the 
dwarfest  of  the  blue  Ageratums.  An  odd  border, 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor  and  dry,  will  be 
planted  with  clumps  of  the  old  double  Camomile 
and  Echeveria  glauca,  using  old  plants  that 
are  not  confined  to  straight  lines,  but  are  allowed 
to  increase  and  flower  at  will.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  tuberous  Be- 
gonias, as  they  have  quite  established  their  reputa- 
tion as  summer  bedding  plants.  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  sow  a  pinch  of  seed  yearly  as  early  as 
possible,  and  if  the  seedlings  are  planted  out  on  a 
warm  border  in  suitable  soil,  they  will  not  only 
flower  freely,  but  show  sufficient  of  their  individual 
characteristics  to  enable  a  yearly  selection  to  be 
made  and  good  bulbs  provided  for  another  season's 
display.  With  much  ground  to  fill,  one  cannot  al- 
together dispense  with  the  much-abused  Pelargo- 
niums, and  the  stock  must  soon  be  overhauled  with 
a  view  to  make  np  any  losses,  and  spring-struck 
if  well  grown  have  the  merit  of  keeping  short  and 
bushy,  and  making  an  immediate  show.  I  suppose 
most  people  have  their  favourite  varieties.  Person- 
ally, I  cherish  most  Henri  Jacoby,  Warrior,  West 
Brighton  Gem,  Surprise,  Amaranth,  and  Flower 
of  Spring  in  their  respective  colours.  If  an  imme- 
diate effect  is  required  at  planting  time  with  very 
dark  foliage,  a  few  dozen  small  pots  may  have  a 
seed  or  two  of  Dell's  Crimson  Beet  dropped  in  them 
about  the  beginning  of  March.  These  make  capi- 
tal little  stuff  by  the  middle  of  May  and  experience 
no  check  from  the  planting.  Where  Verbenas  do 
■well,  there  are  few  brighter  objects  than  a  bed  of 
mixed  sorts  which  can  easily  be  raised  from  seed, 
with  the  flat  surface  of  the  bed  broken  by  occa- 
sional plants  of  Grevillea  robusta  or  the  tall  varie- 
gated Abutilon.  If  special  colours  are  required 
and  the  constitution  of  named  varieties  is  not  satis- 
factory, it  is  advisable  to  practise  the  plan  advo- 
cated in  the  case  of  the  Begonia,  i.e.,  sow  a  pinch 
of  seed  each  year  and  select  and  perpetuate  the 
necessary  colours  in  plants  of  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. I  have  secured  a  capital  purple  and  a  white 
in  this  way,  but  have  never  found  a  scarlet  seed- 
ling to  approach  the  well-known  variety  Hamp- 
ton Court.  In  these  few  notes  on  preparations  for 
the  flower  garden,  I  have  purposely  refrained  from 
including  any  subtropicals  of  rather  more  difficult 
culture.  Palms,  Ficus,  Drac^nas,  and  the  more 
tender  carpet  plants.  B.  Burbbll. 

Claremont. 


Winter  Aconite  on  Grass.— This  bulbous 
plaut  will  not  succeed  in  the  Grass  if  there  is  much 
Moss.  Four  years  since  I  planted  four  dozen  bulbs  at 
the  foot  of  a  tall  Tulip  tree.  The  first  two  seasons 
they  bloomed  well,  but  since  then  there  have  been  but 
few  flowers,  the  plants  gradually  getting  weaker  as  the 
Moss  covers  the  Acouites. — S. 

Phormiums  by  waterside.— The  New  Zea- 
land Flaxes  ( Phormium  tenax  variegata  and  P.  Colensi) 
are  excellent  for  growing  beside  water  or  on  the 
rockery,  and  being  so  hardy  their  leaves  do  not  get 
disfigured  by  the  weather.  I  have  the  variegated  form 
sprmgiug  from  acarpet  of  mossy  Kockfoil  (Saxifraga 
hypnoides).  Division  of  the  roots  is  a  quick  way  of 
obtaiuing  a  stock  of  suitable  plants  of  Phormium  for 
any  position. — S. 

Primroses.— With  plants  so  robust  and  full  of 
llo  jming  crowns  as  this  winter,  I  am  persuaded  that 


if  a  pit  were  filled  with  leaves  early  in  the  winter 
so  as  to  induce  a  gentle  bottom  warmth  and  they 
were  pressed  hard  down,  that  if  a  quantity  of 
strong  old  plants  of  Primroses  were  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  either  planted  in  9  inches  of  soil 
on  the  leaves  or  put  into  large  pots  and  stood  on 
the  leaves,  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  have  the 
plants  in  full  bloom  at  Christmas.  I  find  many 
which  would  bloom  so  if  they  were  not  outdoors  dur- 
ing a  fairly  open  season,  but  white  frosts,  heavy 
rains,  slugs,  and  other  troubles  come  and  the 
flowers  suffer.  Some  plants  in  pots  in  which  they 
have  been  all  the  summer  simply  stood  in  a  cool 
frame  are  blooming  prettily,  and  it  is  evident  that 
with  just  a  little  warmth  there  would  be  bloom  in 
abundance.  I  believe  the  gentle  and  moderately 
moist  heat  from  leaves  would  be  better  than  that 
from  a  small  hot-water  pipe  or  two,  as  this  gene- 
rates spider.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots  and  stood  in 
a  greenhouse  their  chief  trouble  is  with  damp, 
should  wet  weather  ensue,  as  the  flowers  do  not 
thrive  in  damp,  foggy  weather,  except  there  is 
just  enough  warmth  to  keep  the  air  from  be- 
coming too  moist.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  air  in 
a  house  as  in  pits  or  frames,  where  the  lights 
tilted  top  and  bottom  will  allow  of  a  free  passage 
of  air.  Growers  of  Violets  in  frames  know  the 
value  of  that  form  of  ventilation.  Strong  plants  of 
Primroses  root  deeply  in  the  open  ground,  and  there- 
fore if  lifted  should  be  got  up  with  considerable 
care,  so  as  to  save  the  roots  from  injury.  To  pre- 
serve these  intact  is  of  more  consequence  than  is 
the  preservation  of  soil,  although  some,  of  course, 
should  be  retained.  A  little  extra  care  in  lifting 
the  plants,  whether  for  pots  or  frame  planting,  is 
invariably  repaid  later. — A.  D. 


HARDY  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  Auricula.— The  Auricula  aphis  thrives  amaz- 
ingly in  warm  weather,  but  dislikes  to  be  frozen  in 
the  soil ;  therefore  we  allow  the  plants  to  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  frost  up  to  the  first  week  in  the  new 
year.  We  had  some  rather  sharp  frosts  in  Decem- 
ber, the  thermometer  falling  to  20°  one  night,  and 
22°  on  another.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  plants  like 
this  freezing  over,  as  it  kills  off  the  larger  outer 
leaves  very  rapidly,  and  may  injure  some  of  those 
forward  varieties  that  have  their  trusses  already 
formed.  An  enthusiastic  amateur  and  good  culti- 
vator, the  late  Mr.  Kirke  Penson,  told  me  that  he 
never  would  allow  the  frost  to  touch  his  Auriculas. 
Next  week  all  the  plants  will  be  looked  over,  and 
the  flowering  specimens  placed  in  the  Auricula 
house,  where  frosts  can  be  excluded  by  artificial 
heat.  We  clean  the  plants  and  in  certain  cases  use 
some  rich  compost  to  top-dress  with.  Abundant 
supplies  of  air  are  admitted,  except  during  frosts. 
The  Auricula  more  than  any  flower  dislikes  a  close 
atmosphere,  and  if  artificial  heat  is  added  to  this, 
the  flower-stems  and  leaves  are  drawn  up  weakly 
and  look  miserable.  I  have  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  amateurs  upon  the  Auricula,  and  I  find 
nearly  all  of  them  admire  the  Auricula  in  some  form 
or  other.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the 
flowers  are  so  varied,  and  the  plants  being  so  hardy 
and  easily  grown,  very  few  take  to  show  Auriculas 
at  the  first,  one  lady  remarking  that  "  they  might  be 
rare,  but  certainly  they  were  not  beautiful."  Such 
a  one  greatly  admired  the  bright  colours  of  the 
alpine  Auricula.  Another  lover  of  hardy  plants 
thinks  the  yellow  selfs  are  the  most  beautiful. 
Another,  after  carefully  inspecting  all  the  collec- 
tions at  a  recent  Auricula  and  Primula  exhibition, 
preferred  what  are  described  in  the  schedule  of 
prizes  as  "  fancies."  These  comprise  a  rather  odd 
section,  being  merely  green  or  grey-edged  varieties, 
without  what  fanciers  term  the  body  or  ground  col- 
our. The  diversified  character  of  the  Auricula  is 
therefore  not  the  least  of  its  claims  to  the  attention 
of  amateurs. 

The  Carnation  and  Picoteb.— These,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  old  year,  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, the  seedlings  planted  out  being  very  promising 
indeed.  Even  those  planted  a  year  ago  have  also 
passed  through  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws 
much  better  than  I  expected;  as  a  rule,  I   find 


these  old  plants,  unless  they  are  layered,  do  not 
stand  the  winter  well.  The  plants  in  small  pots  in 
frames  are  also  in  capital  condition ;  they  are  kept 
dry  at  the  roots,  and  air  is  at  all  times  freely  ad- 
mitted, the  lights  being  removed  during  fine 
weather.  The  winter-flowering  varieties  claim  at- 
tention now.  I  usually  begin  to  propagate  them 
about  the  middle  of  January,  but  those  anxious  to 
obtain  a  large  stock  of  plants  need  not  wait  so 
long.  I  called  upon  a  Ur^je  trade  grower  a  week 
before  Christmas  and  found  he  had  begun  propa- 
gating by  taking  off  all  the  small  side  growths  he 
could  obtain.  I  noticed  some  of  them  had  shrunk 
up  considerably,  but  was  told  that  they  would  re- 
cover again.  This  may  be,  but  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  leaves  and  stems  quite  plump,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  doing  this  if  the  cutting  pans  are 
partially  covered.  I  merely  take  a  square  of  glass 
and  lay  it  flat  over  them;  the  labels  support  it  at 
the  right  height  above  the  cuttings,  and  sufficient 
moisture  is  retained  about  them  to  prevent  their 
shrinking.  They  form  roots  very  speedily  with 
just  a  little  bottom-heat. 

The  Dahlia.— We  cannot  forget  these  gay 
denizens  of  our  gardens  even  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  find  that  in  seasons  when  we  cannot 
water  I).ihlias  freely,  some  of  them  have  scarcely 
any  tul.or.^,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  place  the 
plants  in  boxes  or  some  other  convenience,  tubers 
and  stems  have  taken  the  form  of  dried  touch- 
wood. This  year  I  planted  all  those  with  attenu- 
ated tubers  in  pots  and  placed  them  in  one  of 
the  vineries.  The  others  have  been  placed  in  a 
very  dry  shed  where  frost  cannot  get  in  however 
sharp  it  may  be,  and  nothing  has  been  put  near 
the  tubers.  I  have  just  examined  them  and  find 
they  are  all  in  capital  condition,  not  any  mould 
or  decay  anywhere.  Those  with  poor  tubers  in 
pots  have  not  received  any  water,  but  we  will 
have  to  give  them  some  next  week,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  the  whole  of  them  will  be  planted  in 
boxes,  the  latter  afterwards  being  placed  over  the 
hot-water  pipes  in  an  early  vinery.  There  is  not 
much  heat  in  the  pipes,  bnt  sufficient  to  start  the 
Dahlias  strongly  and  slowly,  so  that  the  earliest 
cuttings  will  be  taken  off  about  the  middle  of 
February.  Pot  roots  are  useful  ;  sometimes  a 
choice  or  scarce  variety  might  be  lost  altogether 
but  for  a  reserve  of  pot  roots.  These  are  obtained 
from  cuttings  taken  from  the  plants  when  the 
shoots  are  being  thinned  out  during  the  summer, 
but  those  put  in  during  June  or  July  are  the  best. 
Tubers  form  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  and  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cool  house,  and  also  dry  at 
the  roots  until  March  1,  when  they  may  be  started. 
Shake  the  tubers  out  of  the  pots  when  the  shoots 
have  grown  an  inch  or  so,  and  if  two  shoots  have 
come  up,  divide  the  tubers  with  a  sharp  knife,  re- 
potting them  again. 

Thk  Hollyhock. — We  were  so  annoyed  with  the 
Hollyhock  fungus,  that  I  determined  to  leave  our 
whole  stock  of  plants  out  in  the  open  borders,  in 
the  earnest  expectation  that  if  the  plants  were  not 
killed  outright  the  disease  might  disappear.  We  j  )ro- 
pagated  none,  and  those  that  survived  nntil  the  end 
of  the  past  autumn  had  no  trace  of  the  disease  upon 
them.  They  have  all  been  dug  up  and  carefully 
planted  in  pots.  The  plants  are  producing  plenty 
of  growths  from  the  base ;  these  will  be  cut  off  with 
a  heel  attached  and  be  carefully  set  in  pots  of  fine 
sandy  soil.  Each  cutting  ought  to  be  planted  in 
the  centre  of  a  3-inch  pot.  The  cuttings  will 
strike  very  freely  in  bottomheat  this  month  in  a 
forcing  house.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  any  of 
them  have  formed  roots,  these  must  be  removed,  and 
those  that  are  not  rooted  treated  as  before.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  for  these  as  well  as  for 
the  Dahlias  early  in  the  autumn,  but  if  it  has  not 
yet  been  done,  take  the  first  chance  to  do  it.  Trench 
about  2  feet  deep  and  put  in  plenty  of  rich  manure. 

J.  Douglas. 


Arum  Lilies  at  Christmas.  —  Much  has 
lioen  written  lately  upon  planting  versus  pot- 
culture  of  Ca  lias  during  the  summer.  For  saving  of 
labour,  certainly  the  tormor  method  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  plant- 
ing-out system  is  the  best.     "When  the  plants  were  re- 
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potted  at  tho  end  of  September  of  last  year,  tUey 
were  rather  rudely  lifted  from  the  ground,  many  of 
the  roots  beintf  broken.  This  gave  a  check  to  growth, 
resulting  iu  the  early  formation  of  Hower  spatlies 
rather  than  leaves,  and  enabling  us  to  cut  a  nice  lot  of 
blooms  for  Christmas  decoration. — S, 


Rose  Garden. 


TEA  ROSES. 
The  coloured  drawings  of  good  Tea  Roses 
which  now  frequently  appear  in  The  Garden 
will  doubtless  greatly  tend  to  popularise 
them,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  ere 
long  these  beautiful  Roses  will  be  grown  in 
hundreds  of  gardens.  Mr.  Girdlestone  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  the  charge  of  tenderness 
brought  against  Jean  Fernet  can  hardly  be  sub- 
stantiated, and  this  remark  applies  to  many 
more  kinds  which  are  equally  as  beautiful.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  plants  of  Jean  Fernet  which 
produced  the  flowers  from  which  the  plate 
was  prepared  were  only  planted  the  previous 
November  as  a  bold  group  in  a  bed  of  deep,  but 
heavy  loam.  They  were  neither  earthed  up  nor 
protected  in  any  way,  and  yet  by  June  were 
bearing  flowers.  It  may  be  argued  that  con- 
clusions as  to  hardiness  are  prematurely  drawn, 
as  they  embrace  so  short  a  period  of  observation 
and  trial,  but  other  kinds  near  at  hand  of  equal 
repute  and  supposed  tenderness  have  withstood 
the  same  test  for  four  winters,  and  these  in  the 
past  summer  when  laden  with  blossom  were 
striking  testimony  that  the  most  desirable 
quality  of  hardiness  is  inherent  in  them,  pro- 
vided we  grow  them  in  a  way  to  foster  it.  There 
are  plenty  of  warmer  gardens  and  better  soils 
for  Tea  Rose  growing  than  those  in  which  the 
flowers  of  Jean  Fernet  and  of  Innocente  Pirola, 
which  was  figured  a  fortnight  previously,  de- 
veloped. Doubtless  ere  long  these  fine  Tea 
Roses  wUl  be  largely  used  for  the  permanent 
adornment  of  the  garden,  and  when  we  have 
them  well  established  in  bold  groups  we  shall 
fully  realise  their  exceeding  beauty.  These 
isolated  groups  of  fine  Tea  Roses  can  be  per- 
manently placed  and  the  intervening  spaces 
filled  in  each  year  with  the  summer  flowers. 
With  large  beds  that  would  admit  of  several 
groups  of  Roses  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  make  each  one  distinct  from  the  other. 
For  example,  one  might  contain  white  Tea 
Roses,  another  yellow  ones,  another  those  em- 
bracing the  diflerent  shades  of  pink  and  rose. 
It  is  now  at  planting  time  that  we  should  con- 
sider and  arrange  these  things.  There  is  no 
lack  of  good  Tea  Roses  to  carry  out  the  idea. 
One  bed  may  contain  white  Tea  Roses,  such  as 
Edith  Gilford,  Innocente  Pirola,  Devoniensis, 
Mme.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Niphetos,  whilst 
The  Bride  may  also  be  added.  Another  bed 
may  be  filled  with  creamy  and  light  yellow 
Teas,  such  as  Mme.  Hoste,  Jean  Fernet,  Perle 
de  Lyon,  Primrose  Dame,  Amazone,  and  Com- 
tesse  de  Frigneuse.  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Dr. 
GriU,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  and  Souvenir  de 
Gabrielle  Drevet  may  occupy  another  bed,  these 
kinds  having  flowers  somewhat  alike  in  form, 
with  shell-like  petals.  These  examples  are 
merely  selected  to  make  the  idea  clear,  and  Ije- 
sides  those  mentioned  all  the  other  really  good 
Tea  Roses  can  be  grouped  in  a  similar  way,  and 
associated  according  to  form  or  colour.  The 
beautiful  effect  of  Roses  in  bold  masses  has  been 
frequently  written  upon  in  the  pages  of  The 
Gauden,  and  although  groups  of  any  really 
good  Rose  can  be  formed,  none  are  better  than 
the  Tea  varieties  for  this  arrangement.  They 
are  always  beautiful  in  foliage  as  well  as  flower, 
and  those  who  grow  them  for  their  own  sake 
and  for  the  eft'ect  they  produce  in  the  garden 


can  have  and  enjoy  flowers  by  the  hundred, 
whilst  the  man  who  grows  for  exhibition  is  pull- 
ing ofl'  scores  of  buds  to  force  individual  blooms 
to  the  full  pitch  of  development.  Unlike  some 
flowers,  the  Rose  has  not  been  spoilt  by  exhibit- 
ing, and  probably  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exhibitions  we  should  not  have  such  a  wealth  of 
variety  wherewith  to  adorn  our  gardens  at  the 
present  day.  A])art  from  the  exhibitions  and 
the  good  work  they  have  done  and  are  still 
doing,  there  is  room  for  work  of  a  diflerent  cha- 
racter in  finding  out  the  capabilities  of  Roses 
grown  in  quantity  for  permanently  beautifying 
the  garden  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Too  nmch  has  been  made  of  the  supposed  ten- 
derness of  some  kinds,  and,  granted  that  in 
exceptional  gardens  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
during  severe  weather,  that  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  trouble  and  expense  we  have  gone 
to  to  preserve  tenderer  plants,  the  beauty  of 
which  when  put  out  in  summer  could  not  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Rose.  But  as  we 
extend  our  Rose  culture  and  raise  strong  plants 
in  a  hardy  way,  it  wUl  be  found  there  is  less 
need  for  protection.  So  long  as  we  continue 
trying  to  grow  all,  or  even  half,  the  many  kinds 
of  Roses  in  order  to  have  a  complete  collection, 
we  shall  miss  the  mark  and  fail  to  find  out  their 
true  capabilities.  The  number  of  kinds  should 
be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  garden. 
Some  gardens  would  have  enough  in  six  of  the 
very  best  Tea  Roses,  twelve  or  more  plants  of 
each  kind  ;  other  gardens  might  have  room  for 
fifty  groups.  A. 


EOSE  COLOURS. 

The  coloured  plate  of  the  lovely  Rose  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Garden  for  the  year  just  closed 
doubtless  brought  a  new  sensation  to  not  a  few 
rosarians.  My  first  exclamation  was,  An  exquisite 
example  of  Jean  Dacher.  But  the  accompanjing 
notes,  with  the  occasional  experience  of  many  of 
u?,  prove  your  artist  correct,  though  it  is  probably 
the  first  time  Marie  Van  Houtte  has  appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  art  in  this  colour  or  cha- 
racter. FqU  exposure  is  probably  needed  to  develop 
so  much  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  colour 
in  this  delicately  tinted  Rose. 

The  colour  varies  according  to  the  month,  the 
sun,  and  the  weather,  but  the  flowers  are  nearly 
always  beautiful.  Sometimes  they  are  almost 
white,  with  a  faint  flush  of  yellow  at  the  base.  In 
the  summer  season  the  side  of  the  Rose  next 
the  sun  takes  a  colour  as  rich  as  that  of  the 
deepest  form  of  Mme.  Lambard.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Rose  it  is  almost  white.  It  is 
carious  to  see  the  flowers  of  both  shades  some- 
times open  together,  and  there  is  considerable 
variety  in  the  intensity  of  the  colour  of  the  buds 
in  The  Garden  (pp.  600,  601).  I  would  strike 
the  word  '•  nearly  "  out  of  the  above  high  estimate 
of  the  beauty  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  add  that 
such  sharply  divided  coloured  flowers  have  been 
rate  in  my  experience.  Rose-tinted  single  petals 
or  parts  of  petals  as  deep  as  the  under  one  on  the 
upper  flower  in  the  plate  are  common  enough,  and 
are  unmistakably  rich  associated  with  the  soft 
lemon  or  creamy  white  of  the  lighter  blooms.  Bat 
I  have  seldom  grown  or  seen  such  deeply  coloured 
blooms  as  your  lower  one  in  the  plate.  This  is  by 
no  means  intended  to  imply  that  your  artist  has 
over-coloared  them,  far  less  to  disparage  the  Rose, 
but  rather  to  encourage  its  more  extended  cultiva- 
tion in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places,  and  by 
different  methods,  in  order  to  add  to  its  usual 
delicacy  of  colouring  this  new  and  comparatively 
rare  brilliancy. 

Those  who  have  chiefly  grown  Marie  ^'an  Houtte 
in  pots  or  on  walls,  especially  on  shady  aspects, 
may  doubt  the  possibility  of  suffusing  this  favour- 
ite Rose  with  so  much  rich  colouring.  Bat  there 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  this  can  be  done, 
and  it    will    be    something    for  the  many   Rose 


growers  of  The  Garden  to  attempt  to  match 
your  plate  of  Marie  ^'an  Houtte  in  colour  during 
the  year  1890.  Might  I  also  suggest  that  fan: 
blooms  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  from  the  open  air, 
covering  the  entire  field  of  colour,  from  purest 
white  to  deepest  salmon-rose,  might  be  forwarded 
to  The  Garden,  accompanied  with  notes  as  to 
culture,  site,  soil,  date,  locality,  &c.,  during  the 
coming  season.  By  such  means  we  could  hardly 
fail  to  acquire  more  power  over  the  colouring  of 
Marie  Van  Houtte  and  other  Roses,  while  the 
additional  interest  excited  would  lead  to  its  more 
extended  cultivation.  D.  T.  F. 


DECORATIVE  ROSES.* 
It  is  a  curious  thing  how  few  people  seem  to  con- 
sider the  value  or  beauty  of  a  Rose  as  a  grow- 
ing plant  in  the  garden.  Nearly  everyone, 
when  supposed  to  be  describing  some  particular 
variety  of  Rose,  in  reality  merely  describes  an 
individual  blossom.  In  almost  every  Rose 
catalogue  it  is  just  the  same  ;  the  individual 
flower  is  described,  and  it  is  only  as  a  cut  flower 
that  its  beauty  is  dilated  upon.  The  reason  of 
this  may  be  easy  to  find,  but  hardly  the  justifi- 
cation. No  doubt  the  Rose  has  always  been 
the  most  popular  of  all  flowers  for  cutting  for 
the  decoration  of  our  rooms  and  houses,  a  posi- 
tion from  which  it  is  never  likely  to  be  deposed, 
and  from  this  it  has  probably  come  about  that 
the  value  of  the  Rose  is  so  generally  estimated 
only  in  its  capacity  as  a  cut  flower.  But  this 
is  restricting  the  Queen  of  Flowers  to  a  limited 
monarchy  with  a  vengeance,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  her  right  to  reign  out  of  doors  should  be 
better  recognised,  and  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Rose 
as  a  decorative  garden  plant. 

One  sees  sometimes  ofi'ered  in  catalogues  col- 
lections of  (say)  100  Rose  trees  in  as  many  va- 
rieties ;  and  such  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
planted  all  together  would  certainly  not  be 
likely  to  make  an  effective  Rose  bed,  nor  at  all 
a  decorative  display ;  and  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  it  is  from  Rose  growing  of  this  kind 
that  those  who  declare  Roses  to  be  always  in- 
eft'ective  and  untidy,  and  deserving  only  of  cul- 
tivation in  the  kitchen  garden  to  supply  cut 
flowers  for  the  house,  must  have  gathered  their 
experience. 

A  great  source  of  failure  in  making  a  deco- 
rative display  with  Roses  has,  undoubtedly, 
been  the  frequent  and  perverse  employment 
for  particular  purposes  of  varieties  utterly  un- 
auited  thereto.  For  instance,  the  number  of 
Roses  really  suitable  for  cultivation  as  stan- 
dards is  comparatively  small,  yet  people  persist 
in  attempting  to  grow  all  varieties  in  this  form  ; 
and  when,  instead  of  handsome  trees,  an  army 
of  gawky  scarecrows  is  the  result,  the  unlucky 
Roses  are  blamed.  Similarly,  efleotive  Rose 
pillars  can  only  be  made  with  a  limited  number 
of  sorts,  amongst  which  few  of  the  ordinary 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  included  ;  yet  who  has 
not  seen  innumerable  attempts  made  with 
varieties  of  this  class,  of  which  the  outcome  has 
been,  after  unremitting  pains  on  the  part  of  the 
misguided  cultivator,  the  production  of  a  soli- 
tary shoot  a  foot  or  two  taller  than  the  rest  of 
the  plant,  which  is  carefully  tied  to  the  stake, 
and  looks  as  though  it  were  longing  to  hide 
behind  the  great  Larch  post  it  so  vainly  essays 
to  cover  ,' 

Again,  it  has  often  been  urged  that  although 
Roses  are  gay  enough  just  while  they  are  in 
full  bloom,  that  afterwards,  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,  they  are  dull  and  unsightly.  Apart 
from  this  being  only  half  true,  and  becoming 


*  Paper  read  at  the  National    Rose  Conference  at 
Chiswick,  July  2, 1889, by  Mr.  T.  W.  (iirdlestone,  F.L.S. 
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annually  less  so,  as  more  and  more  thoroughly 
perpetual  Roses  are  raised,  if  the  objection 
were  to  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  Roses,  it 
must  apply  equally  to  a  great  majority  of  her- 
baceous and  bulbous  plants  ;  and  our  gardens, 
hardly  emancipated  from  the  dreary  tyranny  of 
"bedding-out,"  must  again  relapse  into  the 
inane  monotony  of  ribbon  borders  and  carpet 
beds,  in  the  latter  of  which  especially  the  en- 
forced primness  of  the  poor  little  plants,  that 
are  never  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please  or  to 
have  a  leaf  awry,  is  as  unnatural  as  children 
that  never  have  grubby  fingers  or  rumpled 
collars.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some  people 
so  oddly  constituted  as  to  dislike  children,  and 
so  also  there  must  presumably  be  some  folk 
whose  sympathies  are  so  strangely  arranged  as 
to  cause  them  to  love  carpet-bedding  ;  such  are 
not  likely  to  admit  the  claim  of  Rosea  to  be 
considered  as  decorative  plants  ;  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  under- 
rate the  attractions  of  the  royal  Rose  in  the 
garden  will  eventually  be  found  to  be  in  a  small 
and  constantly  decreasing  minority,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  loyalty  to  the  Queen  of 
Flowers  in  her  every  capacity  will  outlive  the 
mere  fashion  of  transferring  the  patterns  of  the 
drawing-room  carpet  to  the  flower  garden. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  Roses  may  be 
employed  to  make  a  very  decorative  effect  as 
growing  plants  in  the  garden,  namely,  in  beds 
of  dwarf  plants  ;  as  large  isolated  bushes  or 
real  tree  standards ;  for  the  formation  of  Rose 
pillars ;  and  as  climbers,  whether  on  walls  or 
over  arches,  &c. 

In  planting  dwarf  Roses  in  beds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  effective  display,  the  great 
thing  to  avoid  is  the  employment  of  too  many 
varieties.  If  a  bed  of  seventy-two  dwarf  Rose 
trees  is  to  be  planted,  half  a  dozen  varieties  is 
ample,  the  twelve  plants  of  each  variety  being 
grouped  all  together  ;  and  these  varieties  should 
be  selected  for  their  freedom  of  growth,  abund- 
ance and  continuity  of  flowering,  handsome 
foliage,  as  little  liable  to  mildew  as  may  be  ; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  their  sturdy  habit 
and  abUity  to  carry  their  flowers  erect,  pendu- 
lous blooms  being  necessarily  ineffective  on  the 
plant.  The  flowers,  moreover,  should  be  sub- 
stantial and  of  good  quality,  capable  of  endur- 
ing sunshine  or  shower  without  either  being 
burnt  or  getting  all  their  petals  stuck  together. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  plants  of  a  par- 
ticular Rose  should  be  planted  at  the  distance 
apart  best  suited  to  the  habit  of  that  variety. 
In  old  days  it  was  commonly  recommended  to 
plant  Rosea  3  feet  apart  each  way  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  when  the  vigorous  hybrid  Chinas  were 
in  vogue,  this  amount  of  space  was  quite  neces- 
sary. But  there  are  now  so  many  modern  va- 
rieties, such  as  the  races  sprung  from  Victor 
Verdier  and  Baroness  Rothschild,  which,  al- 
though vigorous  enough  in  the  sense  of  possess- 
ing abundant  vitality,  make  such  compact 
sturdy  growth,  that  to  make  the  best  display 
they  should  not  be  planted  much  more  than  a 
foot  apart.  Of  course,  some  of  the  modern 
Roses  are  as  vigoious  and  strong  in  growth  as 
many  of  the  old  sorts,  and  these  will  need  to 
be  planted  at  greater  distances  apart;  but  if 
the  distance  be  carefully  proportioned  to  the 
habit  of  the  variety,  and  a  dozen  or  more  plants 
of  each  variety  employed  be  grouped  together, 
there  will  be  little  fear  of  the  display  of  bloom 
being  considered  ineffective,  or  of  Rose  beds  so 
planted  not  being  decorative. 

The  cultivation  for  several  years  of  almost 
every  variety  of  Rose  at  all  generally  grown  in 
this  country  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the 
following  kinds  as  the  best  suited  for  planting 


in  beds,  in  groups  or  masses,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  decorative  display  in  the  garden. 

Varieties  of  irltich  the  jilanis  should  stand 
about  1  foot  apart :  Baroness  Rothschild, 
White  Baroness,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Alphonse 
Soupert,  Marie  Finger,  Caroline  Swailes,  Mrs. 
Baker,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Captain  Christy, 
Mme.  Bois,  Marguerite  de  Roman. 

Varieties  ofvhirh  the  jilants  sho^dd  stand  about 
li  feet  apart :  Cannes  la  Coquette,  a  flesh- 
coloured  seedling  from  La  France,  and  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  useful  of  Roses,  whether 
for  massing,  for  exhibition,  or  for  cut  flowers  ; 
Alfred  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Paris  (LSveque, 
1882),  a  very  pretty  rose  colour,  immensely  free 
and  perpetual  ;  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Annie 
Laxton,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Kronprinzessin  Victoria,  Laurette 
Messimy,  a  China  or  Hybrid  Tea  of  the  most 
vivid  and  lovely  rose  colour  ;  Heinrich  Schul- 
theis,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Suzanne-Marie 
Rodocanachi,  Henri  Ledechaux,  Sophie  Fropot, 
and  of  summer  Roses,  Rosa  Mundi,  the  brightest 
and  best  worth  growing  of  all  the  striped  Roses, 
and  commonly,  though  wrongly,  called  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  the  Scotch  Roses  in  variety. 

Varieties  of  irliieh  flie  plants  shoidd  steotd about 
2  feet  apart :  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Anna  Alexieff,  Prefet  Limbourg,  a 
most  useful  dark  crimson  Rose  of  great  freedom 
and  effect  ;  Boule  de  Neige,  Mme.  Nachury,  La 
Prance,  Ulrich  Brunner,  .Jules  Margottin,  and 
his  lovely  daughter  Violette  Bouyer,  freest  and 
most  charming  of  white  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ; 
John  Hopper,  Julie  Touvais,  a  very  early  and 
most  distinct  and  attractive  Rose,  far  too  little 
cultivated,  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  a  very  beau- 
tiful Rose,  both  in  plant  and  flower,  and 
making  always  a  most  striking  group. 

It  will  probably  have  been  noticed  that  with 
half  a  dozen  exceptions  all  the  Roses  best 
adapted  for  massing  to  make  an  effective  dis- 
play in  the  garden  are  also  among  the  best 
Roses  for  exhibition,  and  the  more  they  are 
cultivated  as  if  with  a  view  to  producing  exhibi- 
tion blooms,  the  more  decorative  they  will  be. 
The  system  of  pegging  down  is  not  recom- 
mended, the  only  Roses  with  which  its  employ- 
ment has  been  attended  with  complete  success 
being  some  of  the  very  vigorous  Mosses,  such  as 
Lanei,  Captain  Ingram,  &c.  The  plants  should 
be  fairly  hard  pruned,  liberally  cultivated,  and 
vigorously  disbudded ;  then  there  will  be  a 
magnificent  and  eft'ective  display  of  bloom. 

If  the  beds  are  large  enough  to  admit  of  it, 
they  may  be  very  well  margined  or  fronted 
with  groups  of  the  ever-blooming  miniature 
Polyantha  Roses,  of  which  the  best  are  Mig- 
nonette and  Gloire  des  Polyanthas,  pinks  ; 
Anne  Marie  de  Montravel  and  Ma  Paquerette, 
whites  ;  and  Perle  d'Or  and  Golden  Fairy, 
orange-yellow. 

The  best  Tea-scented  Roses  for  massing — that 
is  to  say,  the  varieties  that  can  most  certainly 
be  relied  on  to  be  efl'eotive  in  any  season — are 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Lambard,  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Comtesse  de  Panisse,  a  very  handsome 
and  reliable  Tea  that  has  been  unaccountably 
overlooked  by  exhibitors  ;  Anna  Olivier,  Mme. 
Charles,  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  loveliest 
of  yellow  buds  ;  Mme.  Hoste,  most  free  and 
constant,  a  great  acquisition,  which  may  also 
be  said  of  Ethel  Brownlow  ;  Narcisse,  Souvenir 
de  Gabrielle  Drevet,  Princesse  de  Sagan,  a 
rich  velvety  maroon- crimson  Tea,  lacking  size 
and  fulness  for  exhibition,  but  ever-blooming 
and  most  efiective  in  the  garden  ;  R.  indica 
(Lowe),  a  lovely  single   red   Tea,  of   which  a 


group  of  dwait  plants  presents  a  charming  ap- 
pearance throughout  the  entire  season ;  and 
Jean  Ducher,  when  the  weather  is  not  wet  and 
cold. 

To  obtain  large  isolated  bushes  and  genuine 
tree  standards,  the  one  thing  necessary  is  the 
employment  of  suitable  varieties.  Of  these  the 
best  are  Anna  Alexieff,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere, 
Prefet  Limbourg,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mme. 
Perny,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Glory  of  Ches- 
hunt,  Mme.  Nachury,  Jules  ISIargottin  ;  and  of 
summer  -  flowering  Roses,  Persian  Yellow, 
Harrisoni,  White  Provence,  Chenedolle,  Celes- 
tial, a  Rose  similar  to,  but  of  far  greater  beauty 
than.  Maiden's  Blush,  and  the  double  marbled 
Sweet  Brier  ;  of  these,  the  first  ten  varieties 
named  make  especially  fine  large-headed  stan- 
dards. 

A  pillar  Rose,  so-called,  and  a  Rose  pillar 
worthy  of  the  name,  are  not  of  necessity 
synonymous.  The  requirements  in  a  variety  to 
make  a  good  Rose  pillar  are,  that  it  should  be 
very  vigorous,  but  not  too  long  and  rampant 
a  climber,  very  free-flowering  —  perpetual  if 
possible — with  handsome  and  abundant  foli- 
age, and  a  hardy  constitution.  The  Roses  that 
make  the  finest  pillars  will  generally  do  so  from 
a  single  plant,  but  of  some  varieties  it  is  fre- 
quently a  good  plan  to  employ  two  or  even  three 
plants  at  the  base  of  each  post  for  the  better 
formation  of  a  first-rate  Rose  pillar.  The  best 
Roses  for  pillars  are  also  the  best  for  covering 
fences  of  from  4  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and  for 
either  purpose,  were  it  only  an  atitumnal,  Mme. 
Plantier  would  be  an  ideal  variety.  As  it  is, 
although  it  flowers  but  once  a  year,  it  makes  a 
more  beautiful  pillar  than  almost  any  other 
Rose,  for  its  invariable  profusion  of  bloom  and 
the  pure  whiteness  of  its  flowers,  its  hardi- 
ness and  vigorous  bushy  habit,  present  all  the 
qualities  best  adapted  to  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  Rose  pillar  with  the  sole  exception  of 
not  being  perpetual.  In  addition  to  Mme. 
Plantier,  the  following  varieties  are  also  first- 
rate  Roses  for  the  purpose  :  Ophirie,  a  delight- 
ful coppery  orange  Noisette,  making  a  pUlar  of 
extreme  beauty  ;  Mme.  Alfred  CarrieTe,  whose 
large  creamy  white  flowers  have  a  most  delicious 
fragrance  ;  Bouquet  d'Or,  and  Reve  d'Or,  both 
with  the  additional  charm  of  conspicuously 
beautiful  foliage ;  Climbing  Captain  Christy, 
the  freest  and  most  valuable  of  all  these 
"climbing"  sports;  Max  Singer,  a  useful 
hybrid  multiflora  with  well-formed  cherry-red 
flowers  of  good  size  continuously  produced  in 
trusses  of  from  three  to  seven  blooms,  in  spite 
of  the  curious  fact  that  it  was  described  when 
sent  out  by  the  raiser  Lacharme  as  "  non- 
perpetual,  and  producing  solitary  flowers  ; " 
Bardou  Job,  an  improved  Gloire  des  Roao- 
manes,  with  very  large  semi-double  deep  crim- 
son flowers  with  darker  shades  ;  the  summer 
Roses,  Blairi  No.  2,  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Dupuy,  and  Rosa  macrantha,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  single  Roses. 

On  climbing  Roses  grown  against  high  walls 
and  houses,  or  over  arches  of  considerable  span, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  except  to  urge 
once  more  the  employment  only  of  varieties 
suited  to  the  purpose  and  to  the  position  they 
are  to  fill.  It  is  not  wise,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  there  ia  a  blank  wall  or  the  bare  side  of  a 
house,  to  plant  against  it  Mareohal  Niel  or  the 
tender  Climbing  Devoniensis,  without  any  re- 
gard to  aspect,  soil,  or  climate.  There  are 
situations  in  abundance  where  such  Roses  will 
flourish  in  all  their  beauty,  but  to  consider  it 
necessary  to  attempt  to  grow  Marechal  Niel  in 
circumstances  under  which  only  an  ineffective 
apology  for  a  plant  can  be  produced,  merely 
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because  it  has  the  reputation  of  being,  when  at 
its  best,  the  most  superb  yellow  Rose  as  well  as 
the  grandest  climber  in  the  world,  is  absurd, 
and  involves  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  which, 
if  only  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  Roses 
adapted  to  less  favourable  surroundings,  would 
at  once  result  in  a  decorative  display  capable  of 
affording  the  keenest  pleasure.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  case,  heretical  as  it  may  be  to  state  it,  that 
in  spite  of  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  perfect 
individual  flowers  of  Maruchal  Niel,  it  is  less 
decorative  as  a  climber,  even  when  fairly  well 
grown,  than  many  of  the  following  Roses  : 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg,  a  magnifi- 
cent climber,  very  perpetual,  producing  bright 


Roses  are  now  so  well  known  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  to  insist  in  passing 
on  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  white  form  ;  but 
among  those  far  too  rarely  seen  are  the  Aus- 
trian Briers,  Rosa  lutea,  the  yellowest  Rose  in 
the  world,  and  its  wonderful  scarlet  variety, 
Rosa  punicea  ;  Rosa  rubrifolia,  with  its  red 
leaves,  red  stems,  red  everything,  including  its 
immense  clusters  of  heps  in  autumn ;  Rosa 
lucida,  also  beautiful  in  fruit  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  as  in  flower  and  glossy  leafage  during 
the  summer  ;  Rosa  bracteata,  the  very  distinct 
Macartney  Rose  ;  Rosa  damascena,  the  crim- 
son damask  ;  Rosa  Beggeriana,  the  starry 
white  Rose  from  Afghanistan,  ever-blooming, 
and   producing  the   most   brilliant   little   heps 


Cissus  discolor. 


crimson  flowers,  and  deserving  of  very  extended 
cultivation  ;  Mme.  Berard,  Bouquet  d'Or, 
EraUie  Dupuy,  Aimee  Vibert,  Celine  Porestier, 
Lamarque,  Princesse  de  Nassau  (Musk),  Mme. 
Trifle,  and  the  summer  Roses,  Fortune's  Yel- 
low, Felicite-Perpetue,  Laure  Davoust,  Splen- 
dens,  Ruga,  The  Garland,  Alice  (iray.  Flora, 
Claire  Jacquier,  the  single  Rosa  multiflora 
(syn.,  polyantha,  figured  as  a  climber  in  the 
Gar(len^:rs'  Clivonielc  for  November  20,  1887), 
Rosa  mult,  grandiflora,  and  the  deliciously  fra- 
grant Rosa  Brunonis  (syn. ,  moschata,  Criipin). 

Mention  has  been  made  of  some  of  the  most 
decorative  single  Roses  in  the  selections  given 
of  the  best  varieties  for  certain  purposes  :  but 
there  are  a  few  others  which  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded  in    every  Rose  garden.      The   rugosa 


imaginable  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  garden 
variety  classed  as  a  hybrid  Sweet  Brier  under  the 
name  of  Hebe's  Lip,  beautiful  exceedingly, 
having  large  substantial  creamy  white  petals 
with  a  Picotee  edge  of  purple.  Nearly  all 
these  single  Roses  only  require  to  be  put  into 
the  ground  and  left  to  themselves  to  thrive  and 
produce  their  myriad  flowers  and  fruits,  so  that 
for  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  that  they 
claim  they  are  very  remunerative  decoration. 

The  subject  of  decorative  Roses  then  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

Only  employ  for  particular  purposes  varieties 
well  adapted  thereto. 

In  the  case  of  groups  or    masses  of  dwarf 
Roses  in  beds — 

(1)  Plant  many  plants  of  few  varieties  ; 


(2)  Cultivate  as  highly,  prune,  disbud,  and 
keep  clear  from  insects,  &c.,  as  if  every 
bloom  were  to  be  required  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

Then  a  display  of  bloom  will  ensue,  well  de- 
serving of  the  epithet  decorative,  and  likely  to 
be  maintained  more  or  less  throughout  the 
season. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


AN  OLD  FINE-FOLIAGED  PLANT. 

(CISSDS    DISCOLOR.) 

This  fine  old  stove  climbing  plant  is  of  very 
easy  culture,  for  cuttings  root  freely  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  when 
rooted  they  grow  away  quickly.  It  is  very 
beautiful  when  employed  as  a  roof-climber  in  a 
warm,  moist  part  of  the  stove,  but  more  parti- 
cularly if  the  position  is  such  that  the  long 
flexible  branches  can  be  allowed  to  grow  in 
their  own  way.  Besides  this,  it  may  be  grown 
on  a  trellis,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  large  speci- 
men or  trained  around  three  or  four  Hazel 
sticks  in  a  5-inch  pot.  By  this  latter  means 
pretty  little  plants,  which  are  extremely  useful 
for  decoration,  may  be  quickly  obtained.  As 
to  compost,  good  rich  open  soil,  either  peat  or 
loam,  and  some  sharp  silver  sand  and  decayed 
stable  manure  will  answer  well,  provided  it  is 
not  retentive  of  moisture.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained,  so  that  the  large  quantity  of  water 
the  plants  need  when  in  active  growth  can  pass 
freely  off.  Thrips  and  aphides  will  attack  this 
plant,  but  the  daily  use  of  the  syringe  will 
usually  be  found  suflicient  to  keep  them  in 
check,  and  should  bug  or  scale  affect  them, 
sponging  must  be  had  recourse  to. 


Laurustinus  under  glass. — Among  the  more 
hardy  plants  that  can  be  used  for  maintaining  a 
display  of  flowers  in  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory during  the  winter  months  must  be  included 
the  Laurustinus,  which  flowers  naturally  at  this 
season  of  the  year ;  therefore  with  a  little  protec- 
tion its  neat  blossoms  may  be  had  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  winter.  When  required  for  this 
purpose  the  plants  may  be  either  dug  up  early  in 
the  autumn  and  carefully  potted,  or  grown  alto- 
gether in  pots  or  tubs.  Where  the  first-mentioned 
plan  is  adopted,  only  plants  well  furnished  with 
flower-buds  should  be  chosen,  and  where  they  are 
confined  altogether  in  pots  care  should  be  taken 
during  the  summer  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water.  Occasional  applications  of  liquid 
manure  at  that  time  are  also  of  great  service,  as 
they  encourage  a  stout  and  sturdy  habit  of  growth, 
which  is  very  favourable  towards  the  production  of 
blossoms.  The  common  Laurustinus  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  but  there  is  also  a  variety 
whose  flowers  being  much  whiter  than  those  of 
the  normal  type,  are  consequently  usually  pre- 
ferred. A  few  years  ago  this  form  was  imported 
from  the  Continent  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  shape  of  little  standards  and  pyramids 
bristling  with  flower-buds,  but  it  is  at  the  present 
time  not  nearly  so  often  met  with.— H.  P. 

Deedalacanthus  macrophyllus.— The  genus 
Diedalacanthus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Eranthe- 
mums;  indeed,  the  species  here  noticed  was  dis- 
tributed a  few  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Eran- 
themnm  macrophyllum.  Like  many  of  its  alUes, 
it  is  a  very  pretty  flowering  plant,  whose  value  in 
this  respect  is  still  further  increased  by  the  fact 
that  it  blooms  about  the  end  of  the  year.  D. 
macrophyllus  is  a  free-growing  subject  of  a  half 
shrubby  character,  with  rather  pale,  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate leaves  and  a  great  profusion  of  light  blue 
blossoms.  If  stopped  once  or  twice  when  young 
it  branches  very  freely,  and  at  this  season  every 
shoot  is  terminated  by  a  broad,  open,  pyramidal 
raceme  of  blossoms,  which  are  borne  in  such  pro- 
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fusion  that  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  is  quite  a 
mass  of  pale  blue.     The  individual  blooms,  which 
are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  have   the   lower 
petal  or  lip  of  a  much  deeper  colour  than  the  rest 
of  the  flower.     A  few  cuttings  should  be  struck  in 
the  spring  and  grown  on  freely  afterwards,  when 
by  winter  they  will  have  formed  good-sized  speci- 
mens that  for  a  month  or  more  will  be  very  showy. 
While  on  the  subject  of  Eranthemums  and  their 
allies  a  word  may  well  be  spared  the  beautiful  E. 
pulchellum,  or  nervosum,  that  blooms  just  a  little 
later  than  the  first-named.      This  is  an  old  and 
generally  well-known  species,  whose  flowers  are  of 
a  beautiful  shade  of  rich  bright  blue,  and  though 
the  individual  blooms  do  not  last  long,  a  succes- 
sion is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.     Like  most 
of  its  class,  it  is  of  easy  culture,  the  principal  con- 
sideration being  not  to  keep  it  too  hot  during  the 
summer,  nor  on  any  account  to  allow  it  to  suffer 
from  want  of  water,  as  the  foliage  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  red  spider,  which  greatly  disfigures 
the  leaves  and  thereby  destroys  the  beauty  of  the 
plant.    This  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  Eranthemums, 
having  been  introduced  as  long  ago  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century. — T. 


CYRTANTHUS  LUTESCENS  AND  McKENI. 
Except  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  these  two 
species  of  Cyrtanthus  greatly  resemble  each  other, 
and  both  are  very  desirable  bulbous  plants,  for 
the  flowers  are  beautiful  and  freely  produced 
during  the  winter  months.  They  will  thrive  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  without  any  special  care 
and  attention,  for  with  the  treatment  given  to  a 
Pelargonium  these  two  pretty  Cape  bulbs  will 
both  grow  and  flower  well.  C.  lutescens  was  intro- 
duced about  1831),  and  C.  McKeni  32  years  after ; 
but  at  the  present  day  this  last  is  a  far  commoner 
plant  than  the  other,  though  neither  of  them  are 
grown  to  the  extent  that  their  merits  deserve.  An 
amateur  with  only  one  glass  structure  should  grow 
these  two  species  of  Cyrtanthus,  as  they  are  very 
beautiful  and  would  attract  attention  from  their 
uncommon  appearance  when  the  more  generally 
cultivated  plants  would  be  passed  over.  C.  McKeni 
forms  a  bulb  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  large 
Snowdrop,  and  produces  long.  Grass-like,  evergreen 
leaves,  while  the  flower-spike  reaches  a  height 
of  9  inches  to  a  foot,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  flowers.  These  individually  are  tube- 
shaped,  about  2  inches  long,  of  a  curved  outline, 
and  of  an  ivory  white  tint  and  agreeably  scented. 
To  this  species  C.  lutescens  forms  a  very  desirable 
companion,  as  the  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  lovely 
clear  yellow  colour.  Like  many  other  bulbous 
plants,  Cyrtanthi  should  not  be  repotted  oftener 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  will  continue 
to  flower  with  great  freedom  when  the  bulbs  are 
so  tightly  packed  together  as  to  almost  lift  each 
other  out  of  the  soil.  The  same  peculiarity  may  be 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Belladonna  Lily,  Vallota 
purpurea,  and  Nerines,  all  of  which  will  flower  more 
freely  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  at  the  roots 
foryears.  These  Cyrtanthi  make  very  effective  little 
specimens  in  pots  5  inches  or  ('■  inches  in  diameter, 
or  they  may  be  grown  on  into  much  larger  masses, 
as  the  bulbs  increase  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  large 
clumps,  deep  pans  are  more  convenient  than 
pots  for  growing  them  in,  as  the  roots  do  not 
descend  to  any  great  depth.  Thorough  drainage  is 
essential,  and  another  important  item  is  to  select 
a  potting  compost  that  will  remain  in  good  con- 
dition for  years  if  needed.  It  should  consist 
principally  of  sandy  loam,  lightened  if  necessary 
with  clean  silver  sand  and  some  thoroughly 
decayed  manure.  In  potting,  the  bulbs  are  just 
covered  with  the  soil,  which  should  be  pressed 
down  firmly.  Where  some  closely  packed  masses 
exist  and  it  is  desired  to  split  them  up  to  increase 
the  stock,  a  very  good  time  of  the  year  to  carry 
this  out  is  during  the  spring  months,  as  by  then 
they  will  nearly  have  finished  flowering.  If  the 
roots  are  matted  closely  together,  the  better  plan 
is  to  wash  off  the  soil  by  holding  the  ball  beneath 
a  tap  or  in  some  similar  position,  as  tbey  are  not  so 
much  injured  as  if  torn  bodily  apart.  Should  they 
be  potted  up  into  a  number  of  pots,  the  bulbs  must 


be  sorted  into  different  sizes  before  repotting,  as 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  will  not  have  attained 
flowering  size,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  them  to- 
gether.    At  all  seasons  the  soil   should  be  kept 
fairly  moist,   for  no  drying  oS  is  necessary,  the 
foliage  being  strictly  evergreen.     Insect  pests  do 
not  trouble  the  Cyrtanthus.    Both  lutescens  and 
McKeni  flower  during  the  winter  months — indeed 
the  blooming  season  of  C.  McKeni  is  spread  over  a 
lengthened  period,  for  where  there  are  clumps  or 
masses  of  it  a  succession  of  blooms  is  often  kept  up 
from  November  till  April  or  May.     A  cold  frame, 
just  as  a  protection  from  very  heavy  rains,  will  suit 
them  perfectly  in  the  summer,  and  at  other  times 
a  light  position  in  the  greenhouse  should  be  given 
them.      There  are  several  other  species  of  Cyr- 
tanthi announced  in  various  publications,  but  the 
only  other  kind  I  have  met  with  in  recent  years  is 
C.  obliquus,  a  totally  different  plant  from  the  two 
before    mentioned.     The  bulbs  of   this  are  very 
large,  while  the  leaves  are  thick  in  texture  and 
peculiarly  twisted,  so  as  to  well  merit  the  specific 
name  of  obliquus.    They  are  of  rather  a  peculiar 
greyish  green  tint.    The  flower-stems,  which  are 
straight  and  sturdy,  and  from  1  foot  to  IS  inches 
in  height,  bear  on  their  summit  a  dense  umbel  of 
from  eight  to  ten  tubular  flowers,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  those  of  Imantophyllum  cyrtanthiflorum. 
The  blooms  are  each  about  3  inches  long,  of  an 
orange-red    colour,  margined  with  green.      This 
flowers  in  the  early  summer  months,  but  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  bloom  so  regularly  as  the 
two  species  previously  mentioned.  H.  P. 


which  will  keep  up  a  succession  for  some  time.  It 
also  produces  seeds  in  quantity,  which  soon  ger- 
minate.— H.  P. 


Poinsettias  seeding'. — When  the  plants  dur- 
ing the  flowering  period  are  not  subjected  to  a 
low  temperature,  but  are  kept  in  the  house  where 
they  developed  their  showy  heads,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  flowers  will  set,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  pods  of  ripe  seed  will  be  the  result. 
This  seed  if  sown  in  heat  soon  after  it  naturally 
leaves  the  pods  will  germinate  almost  as  quickly 
and  surely  as  will  seeds  of  Ricinus.  The  seedlings 
being  duly  placed  in  small  pots,  and  from  these 
shifted  into  ti-inch  pots,  the  general  treatment 
also  being  much  the  same  as  accorded  to  cutting- 
raised  plants,  they  will  become  sufKciently  strong  to 
produce  fine  floral  heads  the  same  season,  their  only 
fault,  if  such  it  can  be  termed,  being  a  rather  long 
stem.  None  of  the  seedlings  I  have  yet  raised  are 
very  distinct  from  the  type,  but  in  some  instances 
the  floral  leaves  are  somewhat  broader  and  possess 
rather  more  substance. — W.  I. 

Erica  colorans.  —  Among  winter-flowering 
Heaths  must  be  included  this  species,  which  is  very 
pretty,  free-flowering,  and  not  at  all  fastidious  in 
its  cultural  requirements.  It  is  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  the  more  generally-grown  Winter  Heath 
(Erica  hyemalis),  but  the  flowers  are  rather  longer 
and  more  slender,  while  even  in  the  bud  state  the 
unexpanded  part  of  the  corolla  is  much  larger 
than  the  tube.  The  flowers  are  packed  somewhat 
thickly  together  on  the  upper  part  of  the  long, 
slender  shoots,  their  colour  being  when  first  ex- 
panded pure  white,  which  gradually  changes  to 
blush  while  they  finally  die  off  a  much  deeper  col- 
our. Whether  on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state,  the 
flowers  of  this  Heath  are  very  pretty,  and  in  both 
cases  they  retain  their  beauty  a  considerable  time. 
— H.  P. 

Kuellia  solitaria. — This,  like  most  of  its  class, 
is  a  free-growing  plant  of  rather  an  erect  habit, 
and  clothed  with  pale  green  oblong-shaped  leaves, 
their  undersides  being  reddish.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  leaf  there  is  a  lighter  stripe  extending  for  a 
little  distance  on  either  side  of  the  mid-rib.  The 
flowers  which  are  larger  than  some  others  of  the 
same  genus,  have  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  which  is 
whitish,  the  remainder  of  the  blossom  being  pale 
lilac-purple,  but  the  tint  seems  to  vary  considerably. 
It  will  grow  and  flower  throughout  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  provided  it  is  kept  in  the 
coolest  end  of  the  stove  or  in  some  similar  spot. 
It   strikes   readily   enough    from    cuttings,  which 


CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  Cyclamen  cannot  be 
grown  satisfactorily  among  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
plants,  or  without  special  treatment.  However 
advisable  it  may  be  to  grow  them  wholly  in  a  sepa- 
rate house  or  frame,  and  I  grant  that  it  would  be 
best  so,  yet  the  plant  which  accompanies  this  proves 
that  with  suitable  soil  and  a  temperature  in  which 
they  can  be  kept  growing  without  a  check,  good 
results  may  be  obtained  without  any  special  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  house  room.  The  plant  sent 
is  a  fair  example  of  a  lot  that  have  been  grown 
from  seed  sown  on  February  5  last,  not  quite  eleven 
months  ago,  and  raised  in  an  early  vinery.  They 
were  potted  off  singly  into  deep  2iinch  pots  when 
each  had  made  a  couple  of  leaves,  and  were  then 
placed  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  manure  which  bad 
been  formed  in  a  newly-planted  Muscat  house  to 
help  the  Vines  along.  Here  they  were  placed  close 
together  at  least  10  feet  from  the  glass  and  shaded 
from  the  bright  sunshine  until  they  were  put  into 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  now  flowering.  After 
this  potting  they  were  replaced  on  the  bed,  but  were 
distributed  about  wherever  room  could  be  found 
among  Fuchsias,  Celosias,  Coleuses,  &c  ,  and  stayed 
here  for  most  of  the  summer,  though  the  house 
was  kept  at  high  pressure  all  the  time.  When  the 
flower-buds  began  to  show,  the  plants  were  removed 
to  a  frame  which  is  slightly  heated  with  hot  water 
when  the  weather  is  frosty.  The  plant  sent  being 
one  of  the  earliest  to  flower  it  has  been  about  a 
fortnight  in  a  drawing-room,  but  looks  little  the 
worse  for  it. 

The  soil  in  which  these  plants  were  grown  was 
half  loam  and  a  quarter  each  of  leaf  mould  and 
well  mellowed  cow  manure,  using  enough  silver  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  fairly  open.  To  the  richness  of 
the  soil  used  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  their 
well-doing,  as  they  must  be  grown  on  quickly  and 
strongly  to  produce  good  results  in  so  short  a  time. 
If  the  plants  are  not  equal  in  size  and  for  number 
of  flowers  to  those  one  sees  at  shows,  they  are  far 
superior  to  these  latter  for  decorations,  for  the 
small  pots  used  give  them  an  advantage  over 
large  specimens  in  large  pots,  while  when  good 
plants  can  be  grown  in  a  year,  tbey  can  be 
treated  as  annuals  and  only  the  very  best  saved  for 
producing  seed.  Perhaps  the  old  strain  would  not 
have  stood  the  treatment  given  without  becoming 
drawn,  but  the  giant  strain  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  kind  for  dwarfness  and  sturdiness,  and 
will  bear  being  a  long  way  from  the  glass  in  a  forcing 
temperature  without  becoming  spoiled.  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  the  flowers  are  as  sweet  as  those  of 
the  old  strain,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  quite 
equal  in  this  respect,  though  the  flowers  of  fome 
few  plants  are  very  sweet,  so  we  may  be  able  to 
retain  the  scent  with  careful  selection.  Not  even 
half  the  plants  of  the  old  kind  were  sweet  scented 
A  point  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  to  be  sure 
and  start  the  season  with  good  and  new  seed.  All 
our  best  plants  were  grown  from  home-saved  seed. 
Seed  bought  in  and  treated  exactly  the  same  was 
two  months  longer  in  germinating,  so  that  valuable 
time  was  lost  and  the  plants  are  not  now  half  the 
size  of  the  others.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

Lh'erinere. 

*^*  A  well-grown  specimen,  the  flowers  large, 
pure  white  and  freely  produced. — Ed. 

SBORT  NOTES.— STOTE  AND  OREENBOUSE. 


The  big  Camellia  at  The  DeU.— I  made  a  note 
of  this  grand  plant  not  long  since  in  The  Garden. 
When  I  saw  it  the  other  day,  I  found  it  enclosed  in  a 
portable  greenhouse  with  a  temporary  hoUer  and  piping 
Jixed  to  assist  the  plaut  to  bloom  early.     There  must 
just  now  he  thousands  of  buds  upon  the  bush.     I  should 
think  there  is  not  a  liuer  one  in  the  kingdom. — A. 
Yellow  liinum. — As  a  winter  blooming  plant  for 
should  be  grown  on  freely  during  the  summer,  when  ]  ordinary  greenhouse  decoration  where  just  a  little 
by  autumn  they  will  be  fine  flowering  specimens,   warmth  is  given,  the  orange-yellow-flowered  ever- 
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green  Linum(L.trigynnm)I  saw  in  profuse  bloom  at 
The  Dell  the  other  day  can  hardly  be  excelled.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  so  seldom  met  with,  that  to 
many  persons  it  comes  as  a  new  plant.  A  small 
group  iu  one  of  the  cool  houses  where  Cyclamens 
and  Piimulas  were  growing  presented  a  marked  fea- 
ture. Such  a  lovely  plant  propagated  by  means  of 
tops  put  into  a  little  warmth  in  the  spring  deserves 
wide  cultivation,  especially  as  it  blooms  when 
flowers  are  so  scarce.  The  plants  ranged  from  12 
inches  to  15  inches  in  height. — A.  D. 


ACACIAS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 
At  present  these  beautiful  conservatory  shrubs 
seem  to  be  at  a  discount.  They  disappeared  for  the 
most  part  with  many  other  old-fashioned  beautiful 
plants,  natives  of  Australia  and  the  Cape,  when 
foliage  plants  became  the  rage.  But  their  day  will 
certainly  come  again,  and  those  who  are  engaged 
in  re-arranging  their  conservatories  might  with  ad- 
vantage plant  a  few  of  the  best  Acacias,  or  they 
may  be  easily  cultivated  in  pots.  A  good  idea  may 
be  formed  of  their  decorative  value  by  a  visit  to 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew  any  time  from  this 
on  through  the  spring.  When  Acacias  are  planted 
out  in  the  borders  of  a  roomy  conservatory  as  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  past,  from  December  or 
January,  when  the  broad-winged  species  (Acacia 
platyptera)  comes  into  blossom,  until  April,  there 
may  be  a  continuous  succession  of  these  beautiful 
yellow-flowered  shrubs  in  bloom.  It  is  true  the 
flowers  are,  for  the  most  part,  small,  but  compensa- 
tion for  this  is  offered  by  their  numbers,  for  the 
young  shoots  are  thickly  studded  with  blossoms 
along  their  whole  length.  The  growth  and  foliage 
of  the  whole  family  have  a  light,  elegant  appear- 
ance, so  that  the  plants  are  ornamental  even  when 
there  are  no  flowers  upon  them.  The  cone  or  py- 
ramid is  the  most  agreeable  shape  for  them,  and  by 
a  judicious  use  of  the  pruning  knife  when  the 
plants  go  out  of  blossom  they  may  be  very  easily 
kept  in  shape.  I  have:  had  handsome  standards 
of  several  varieties.  Acacia  pubescens,  for  instance, 
makes  a  very  elegant  specimen  when  trained  to  a 
single  stem  with  a  large  drooping  head.  I  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  seen  beautiful  plants  of  verticil- 
lata,  floribunda,  and  armata  planted  in  a  border 
in  a  light  conservatory,  12  feet  high,  perfect  cones, 
and  such  plants  when  in  blossom  are  wonderfully 
attractive. 

Acacia  Drummondi  is  bushy  in  habit  and  dwarf, 
and  the  flowers  are  elongated  instead  of  round,  and 
are  freely  produced  in  winter.  A.  grandis  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  has  a  neat  and  elegant  habit 
of  growth.  From  its  freedom  of  growth  this  spe- 
cies makes  a  good  wall  plant,  and  it  has  a  pretty 
effect  trained  over  an  arch  in  the  consenatory.  A. 
dealbata,  A.  oliifolia  elegans,  and  A.  Riceana  all 
submit  readily  to  training,  and  might  with  advan- 
tage be  used  in  many  large  conservatories  to  im- 
part grace  and  beauty  where  now  is  ugliness. 
Among  other  useful  kinds  are  pulcheUa  and  longi- 
folia,  and  the  green  Wattle  of  Australia  (Acacia 
lophantha)  is  not  without  its  usefulness  where  ra- 
pidity of  growth  is  desired.  All  the  species  grow 
freely  in  loam  and  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  may 
be  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  young  shoots,  or  by  seeds  sown  in  heat  in 
spring.  When  grown  in  pots  they  should  be  well 
drained,  and  the  compost  rammed  in  firmly  around 
the  balls  in  potting.  The  potted  plants  do  better 
in  the  open  air  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end 
of  September.  E.  H. 


Asparagus  decumbens.  —  This  is  a  very 
pretty  species  of  Asparagus,  and  though  not  likely 
to  ever  become  so  popular  as  A.  plumosus  or  A. 
tenuissimus,  it  is  still  worthy  of  a  note,  being  so 
totally  different  from  either  of  the  two  above  men- 
tioned. A.  decumbens  is  a  deciduous  species,  that 
goes  to  rest  in  the  summer,  and  starts  again  into 
growth  in  the  autumn.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  when 
the  plant  is  raised  in  such  a  manner  that  the  long 
pendulous  shoots  can  hang  down  for  5  feet  or  G 
feet,  which  they  will  do  in  the  case  of  a  vigorous 
specimen,  and  as  numerous  branches  are  produced. 


each  thickly  clothed  with  foliage,  the  entire  plant 
forms  quite  a  screen  of  peculiar  soft  green  drapery, 
and  in  this  stage  it  is  very  different  from  any  other 
Asparagus  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  small 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  are 
often  succeeded  by  comparatively  large  berries, 
that  add  quite  another  feature.  After  remaining 
bright  and  fresh  tiU  the  summer  this  Asparagus 
then  dies  off,  when  it  should  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  till  growth  recommences  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  usually  grown  in  pots,  as  by  this  method  of  cul- 
ture its  drooping  character  can  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division  or  by 
seeds,  which  often  ripen  and  germinate  freely. 
Like  some  of  the  more  generally  grown  species,  this 
Asparagus  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century. — T. 

Poinsettias,  late -flowering.— If  Poinsettias 
are  not  transferred  when  at  their  best  to  much 
cooler  houses  than  they  were  grown  in,  they  keep 
fresh  nearly  or  quite  as  long,  added  to  which  some, 
in  fact  the  greater  portion,  of  the  strongest  plants 
will  become  sufficiently  firm  to  produce  smaller 
heads  or  bracts  down  the  stems.  When  the  prin- 
cipal heads  are  either  cut  or  drop  naturally,  the 
plants  should  still  be  kept  in  a  rather  dry  heat  and 
moderately  well  supplied  with  water,  but  directly 
the  buds  or  side  heads  of  bloom  show,  a  little 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
These  late  blooms,  it  such  they  may  be  termed, 
frequently  attain  a  good  size  and  are  particularly 
valuable  for  table  and  vase  decoration. — I. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  PINE. 

(PINUS  AUSTEIACA.) 

On  the  chalk  cliffs  along  the  sea-coast  near  Dover 
this  handsome  and  hardiest  of  all  Pines  grows  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  and  soon  imparts  a  warm  and 
furnished  appearance  to  the  bare  and  treeless  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  is  planted.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  for  the  purposes  of  shelter  and  warmth 
the  Austrian  Pine  has  no  equal  amongst  the  many 
species  that  are  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
country,  as  it  is  by  far  the  hardiest  and  most  ac- 
commodating of  any,  while  it  grows  very  rapidly 
and  may  be  transplanted  successfully.  It  has  a 
habit  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  of  its  family, 
this  rendering  it  of  great  value  for  planting  on 
bare,  wind-swept  ground  whether  near  the  sea  or  at 
great  elevations.  The  Corsican  (P.  Laricio)  is 
nearly  as  good,  but  being  of  a  less  bushy  habit  of 
growth  and  not  nearly  so  stiff,  it  is  not  quite  so  well 
adapted  for  similarly  exposed  sites.  As  a  timber 
producer  it  is,  however,  far  superior  to  the  Austrian, 
being  more  inclined  to  throw  its  whole  vigour  into 
the  production  of  a  straight  and  stout  stem  than  in 
the  formation  of  many  weighty  branches,  the  latter 
being  an  evil  to  which  the  Austrian  is  very  sus- 
ceptible, particularly  when  the  trees  are  grown  far 
apart. 

The  Austrian  Pine  seems  to  be  very  suitable  for 
seaside  planting,  for  down  even  to  high-water  mark 
and  where  fully  exposed  to  the  salt-laden  wind  it 
grows  with  perfect  freedom,  and  soon  outrivals  in 
height  and  bulk  of  stem  and  branches  all  other 
trees  with  which  it  is  planted.  For  giving  shelter 
it  is  therefore  a  boon  to  have  such  a  Pine  as 
the  Austrian,  and  one  that  starts  away  with 
such  freedom  in  almost  any  soil  in  which  it  is 
planted.  Chalk  and  limestone  have  special  in- 
ducements for  the  Austrian  Pine,  but  it  is  also 
quite  at  home  on  gravel,  loam,  or  decayed  vege- 
table soil,  and  in  the  sheltered  valley  or  on  the 
exposed  hillside.  All  along  the  southern  English 
coast  wherever  one  sees  a  bright,  healthy-looking 
tree  in  the  maritime  garden,  that  tree  on  close 
inspection  usually  turns  out  to  be  a  Black  Austrian 
Pine. 

I  was  casually  examining  a  strip  of  woodland 
that  had  been  planted  on  Lord  Grenville's  property 
at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  and  could  not  help  noticing 
how  well  the  Austrian  Pine  had  done  in  compa- 


rison with  any  of  the  other  trees  used,  and  none 
but  such  as  are  usually  recommended  for  the 
seaside  had  been  planted.  The  strip  of  wood  in 
question  is  on  the  elevated  chalky  cliffs  close  to 
the  sea,  and  where  the  trees  must  be  constantly 
subjected  to  the  stiff  breeze  and  ozone  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  Austrian  Pine  must  have  plenty 
of  room  for  the  perfect  development  of  both  root 
and  branch.  A.  D.  Webstbe. 


Scarlet-berried  Ivy. — I  am  not  aware  of  this 
Ivy  having  fruited  in  England,  but  perhaps  some 
reader  of  The  Garden  has  seen  it.  It  is  of  Con- 
tinental origin,  and  was  distributed  four  or  five 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  Hedera  Helix  auran- 
tiaca,  the  berries  being  described  as  much  the  col- 
our of  those  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  Judging  by  some 
specimens  here,  it  seems  to  be  a  rather  weak  grower, 
the  branches  being  slender,  while  the  leaves,  which 
are  by  no  means  large,  are  of  a  whitish  tinge  which 
follows  the  course  of  the  principal  veins,  thus  giving 
to  the  foliage  a  greyish  hue. — T. 

Raphiolepis  salicifolia. — This  species  of  In- 
dian Hawthorn  flowers  during  the  winter  months, 
and  at  that  time  a  specimen  of  it  is  very  pretty  in 
the  cool  greenhouse.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub  with 
rather  slender  branches,  clothed  with  glossy  lanceo- 
late leaves,  while  the  flowers  are  a  good  deal  like 
those  of  the  Hawthorn  and  borne  in  terminal  pani- 
cles. The  individual  blooms  are  of  a  five-pointed 
star  shape  and  pure  white  with  a  reddish  centre. 
It  is  an  uncommon  plant,  the  best  known  of  the 
genus  being  R.  ovata,  or  japonica,  which  forms  a 
short  branching  bush,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  this 
country.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  very  dark  green, 
and  of  a  leathery  texture,  while  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  more  massive  than  those  above  described, 
but  in  other  particulars  they  are  much  the  same. 
Both  the  above  can  be  readily  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings,  which  will  stand  for  some  time,  but 
can  usually  be  depended  upon  to  root. — T. 

The  Wasliington  Thorn  (Crataegus  cordata). 
— This  is  an  uncommon  species  of  Thorn,  yet  it  was 
introduced  more  than  150  years  ago  and  possesses 
many  desirable  qualities.  It  usually  forms  a  rather 
close  compact-headed  small  tree,  clothed  with 
broadly  ovate  or  triangular,  somewhat  heart-shaped 
leaves  of  a  deep  shining  green  colour,  that  die  off  in 
the  autumn,  tinged  with  deep  yellow  and  red.  As 
a  flowering  tree  it  merits  special  attention,  for  it  is 
about  the  latest  of  all  the  Thorns  to  bloom,  being, 
indeed,  later  than  the  Tansy-leaved  Thorn  (C.  tana- 
cetifolia),  which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  most 
tardy  of  all.  The  flowers  are  rather  large,  pure 
white  in  colour,  and  borne  in  good-sized  clusters. 
The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  berries,  which  ripen 
usually  in  October  and  are  of  a  very  bright  red  col- 
our, but  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  many 
other  species,  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  Hawthorn.  As  a  single 
specimen  on  a  small  lawn  the  Washington  Thorn 
is  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada 
to  Virginia,  and  there  reaches  a  height  of  15  feet 
to  25  feet.— T. 

The  Crimean  Pine  (Pinns  Pallasiana). — 
The  true  Pines  are  classed  into  groups  according 
to  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  sheath,  this  having 
for  its  near  allies  P.  sylvestris,  austriaca,  montana, 
Pinea,  Pinaster,  and  other  lesser  known  kinds,  as 
well  as  P.  Laricio,  of  which  the  Crimean  Pine  is 
by  some  considered  a  variety.  P.  Pallasiana  is 
readily  distinguished  from  P.  Laricio  by  the  longer 
leaves  and  cones,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  number 
of  branches,  thus  forming  a  tree  of  totally  different 
outline.  It  is  moderately  quick-growing,  and  when 
standing  singly  forms  a  bluntly  pyramidal-shaped 
specimen,  branched  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the 
ground,  all  the  branches  having  an  upward  ten- 
dency, this  character,  however,  being  less  pro- 
nounced towards  the  lower  part  of  the  plant.  The 
leaves  are  very  numerous  and  dark  green,  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  its  free-branching  habit, 
render  a  thriving  specimen  of  this  Fir  very  notice- 
able by  reason  of  the  dense  blackish  mass  of  foliage. 
Though  greatly  superior  to  P.  Laricio  in  beauty,  P. 
Pallasiana  is  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  a  timber 
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t  ree,  the  branches  being  far  too  large  and  numer- 
oas,  as  those  near  the  base  of  the  specimen  are 
oftimes  nearly  as  large  as  the  main  trunk.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Crimea,  and  is  therefore  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country,  where  it  has  been  cultivated 
since  IT.Kl  This  Pine  will  succeed  even  in  poor 
sandy  soil,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  liberal 
treatment  gives  the  best  results.  I  once  saw  a  fine 
specimen  standing  out  singly,  yet  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  a  group  of  the  Himalayan  P.  excelsa, 
against  the  light-coloured  background  of  which  the 
Crimean  species  stood  out  very  conspicuously. — T. 


Garrya  elliptica.  —  I  never  saw  this  ever- 
green climbing  plant  so  full  of  its  catkin-like 
flowers  as  at  the  present  time.  We  have  growing 
over  the  porch  at  the  entrance  to  the  mansion  here 
two  plants,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  quite  15 
feet  high,  and  both  are  completely  smothered  with 
flowers.  The  plants  have  never  been  closely  pruned 
or  trained  ;  therefore  they  have  quite  an  informal 
appearance.  The  aspect  is  north-west,  and  the 
plants  have  been  planted  seven  or  eight  years.  They 
have  been  treated  liberally  in  the  matter  of  good  soil 
and  abundance  of  water  both  at  the  roots  and  over 
the  branches,  hence  their  vigorous  appearance. — 
E.  M. 

duercus  Lucombeana.— At  the  present  time 
by  far  the  most  interesting  trees  in  the  park  are 
several  fine  specimens  of  Lucombe's  Oak.  They 
were  not  conspicuous  in  summer,  when  the  giant 
common  Oaks  and  Chestnuts  were  in  full  leaf,  but 
these  have  long  since  been  bare  and  apparently 
lifeless,  whilst  Lucombe's  Oak  stands  out  well. 
The  true  Evergreen  Oak  is  a  formal  tree  compared 
with  the  common  Oak,  and  Lucombe's  Oak  is 
typical  of  the  common  Oak  in  form  and  habit  of 
growth,  has  the  same  characteristic  shape  of  leaves, 
but  retains  them  fresh  and  green  throughout  the 
winter.  One  tree  in  the  park  is  about  60  feet  high, 
and  has  a  stem  girthing  9  feet.  It  stands  in  the 
foreground  of  a  group  of  fine  old  common  Oaks, 
and  is  especially  beautiful  when  the  wind  blows,  as 
then  the  silvery  under-surface  of  the  leaves  is  seen. 
There  are  several  other  specimens  in  the  park,  but 
none  are  so  well  placed  as  this  one.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  distinct  forms  of  native  trees,  such 
as  Lucombe's  and  other  Oaks,  should  be  planted  in 
the  park,  as  when  they  grow  up  they  have  not  that 
sombre  or  foreign  aspect  produced  by  Wellingtonias 
and  other  poor  Conifers — A.  H. 

American  Mountain  Tea  (Gaultheria  prc- 
cumbens). — At  this  time,  when  bright  bits  of  col- 
our in  the  garden  are  few  and  far  between,  this 
little  plant  will  attract  attention  by  reason  of  its 
showy  red  berries,  which,  nestling  among  the 
bronzed  Box-like  leaves,  form  a  very  pleasing  win- 
ter feature.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  pretty  little 
undershrub,  and  succeeds  best  in  a  fairly  moist 
shady  part  of  the  rockwork  where  the  soil  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  peat,  for  in  dry  or  sunny  spots 
it  is  useless  to  expect  it  to  thrive.  The  little  white 
bell-shaped  flowers  are  borne  during  the  summer 
months.  A  second  species  is  the  better-known  G. 
Shallon,  a  vigorous  growing,  yet  procumbent  shrub, 
one  of  the  very  best  subjects  as  a  carpet  plant  to 
the  larger  Ericacea;,  as  it  will  (provided  the  soil 
is  fairly  moist  and  composed  principally  of  vege- 
table matter)  hold  its  own  under  somewhat  dis- 
advantageous conditions.  The  spikes  of  urn-shaped, 
pinkish  blossoms  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  and 
the  plint  is  in  this  stage  very  attractive.  The 
berries  are  purple  and  much  appreciated  by  game, 
and  on  that  account  it  is  often  used  as  a  covert 
plant.  In  America  it  is  said  to  grow  in  the  shade 
of  close  Pine  forests  where  hardly  anything  else 
will  thrive.— H.  P. 

Two  good  'Willows.— Any  tree  or  shrub  that 
helps  to  brighten  up  the  dreary  aspect  of  many  of 
our  winter  landscapes  has  a  special  claim  to  notice, 
and  is  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of  a  good  planter. 
Salix  vitellina,  the  Yellow-barked  Willow,  and  S. 
cardinalis,  the  Cardinal  Willow,  are  especially  valu- 
able, because  it  is  now  that  they  show  their  great 
charm,  and  where  they  have  been  planted  in 
quantity  lighten  up  the  whole  scene  with  a  rich 


glow  of  bright,  warm  colour.  Upon  the  margins 
of  lakes,  streams,  and  woodland  plantations,  or 
in  any  suitable  moist  position  where  Willows  do 
well,  the  two  Willows  named  should  be  extensively 
grown.  Of  the  two,  the  Cardinal  Willow  is  the  most 
effective,  the  bark  upon  the  shoots  being  of  quite  a 
glowing  red  colour.  It  is  very  pretty  in  contrast 
with  the  common  Dogwood.  The  bark  of  S.  vitellina 
is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  pretty  effect 
if  backed  up  by  some  dark  evergreen  tree.  The 
greatest  effect  is  produced  by  annually  cutting  the 
Willows  down,  as  they  then  make  a  quantity  of 
long  vigorous  shoots  which  take  on  a  high  colour 
in  winter.  Moreover,  as  these  two  Willows  are 
about  the  toughest  of  any,  their  shoots  are  very 
useful  for  tying,  and  young  shoots  will  tie  into  a 
tight  knot  without  breaking.  But  cutting  down 
should  only  be  practised  where  dense,  dwarf, 
spreading  masses  of  colour  are  required,  as  both  of 
these  Willows  are  highly  ornamental  if  allowed  to 
develop  into  a  tree.  "The  Cardinal  Willow  will  make 
a  tree  from  30  feet  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  such 
a  tree  in  a  good  position  makes  a  very  telling 
feature,  for  if  the  colour  is  hardly  as  brilliant  as 
upon  the  cut-back  plants,  it  is  still  bright,  especially 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  The  Yellow-barked 
Willow,  too,  as  a  tree  grows  into  a  fair-sized  speci- 
men, 25  feet  to  30  feet  high  and  nearly  as  much 
through.  Generally,  the  tree  branches  into  several 
rather  stout  limbs,  but  from  the  smaller  branches 
hanggreatclustersof  pendulousyellowtwigs.  Adark 
background  of  evergreen  trees  brings  out  its  fullest 
effect.  Considering  that  these  Willows  are  so 
cheap  and  so  easily  propagated,  it  is  surprising 
how  scantily  they  have  been  planted.  Even  a  few 
cuttings  stuck  in  by  the  water's  edge  would  soon 
grow  into  good  trees. — A.  H. 


is  damp.  I  recollect  some  years  ago  making  a  pur- 
chase of  fifty  seedlings,  most  likely  raised  in  Bel- 
gium, for  the  winter  furnishing  of  two  beds.  They 
were  18  inches  in  height,  clean,  healthy,  and 
well  rooted,  and,  notwithstanding  a  very  mild 
winter,  every  one  of  them  died  from  damp.  This 
result  did  not  surprise  me,  as  I  bad  been  growing 
and  seeding  the  Aralia  from  the  time  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  having  at  Eastnor  plants  which  had 
stood  34"  of  frost,  I  knew  the  loss  was  entirely  due 
to  my  own  fault.  One  plant  here,  exposed  to  all 
weathers  from  the  day  it  was  put  out  in  1863,  is 
now  quite  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  although  the 
ivory-like  flower-stems  get  cut  by  autumn  frosts  it 
never  loses  a  leaf.  This  plant  was  properly  pre- 
pared by  being  kept  in  a  large  pot  until  thoroughly 
rootbound.  It  was  turned  out  in  the  spring  in  stiff, 
calcareous  loam,  and  with  Bambusa  Metake, 
Quercus  glabra.  Ilex  latifolia,  I.  Cunninghami,  and 
Maples  as  companions,  it  braves  all  weathers. 
Seedlings  raised  at  Eastnor  and  kept  in  pots  until 
the  stems  were  hard  and  woody  having  proved 
equally  hardy.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  this 
beautiful  Aralia  may  be  trusted  anywhere  south 
of  the  Trent  if  properly  prepared. — W.  C. 


Cryptomerla  elegans.— I  never  saw  this  shrub 
80  iinely  tinged  with  colour  as  this  year.  The  recent 
sh.arp  frosts  coniiiiff  upon  a  thoroughly  developed 
growth  are  prokalily  the  cause  of  the  intense  colouring 
of  the  shrub.  It  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  ever- 
green trees,  either  for  planting  on  the  Grass  or  in 
the  mixed  shrubbery,  all  that  is  required  in  its  treat- 
ment being  three  things— shelter  from  east  winds, 
strong  soil,  and  not  overcrowding  by  other  subjects, 
hut  giving  it  space  in  a  sunny  spot  to  develop.  Too 
much  manure  is  bad  for  it,  as  it  produces  sappy 
growth,  which  is  liable  to  premature  decay. — E.  M. 

Ribes   Lobbi Though  the  blossoms  of  this 

Ribes  are  not  equal  to  those  of  R.  speciosum,  R. 
aurenm,  or  R.  sanguineum,  they  are  still  very 
pretty,  and,  what  is  more,  now  when  the  whole 
of  the  plants  are  devoid  of  foliage,  it  is  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole  genus,  owing  to  the 
strong  shoots  being  thickly  beset  with  spines.  This 
Ribes  is  a  native  of  the  north-western  part 
of  America,  and  is  often  met  with  under  the 
name  of  R.  subvestitum.  It  forms  a  stout  free 
growing  bush,  and  when  established  often  pushes 
up  a  number  of  very  strong  shoots  near  the  base  of 
the  specimen  It  ison  these  particular  shoots  that  the 
spiny  character  is  the  most  pronounced.  The  flower- 
ing season  of  this  Ribes  is  during  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  rather  pretty,  but  singular  blossoms 
are  borne  in  great  profusion.  In  shape  they  some- 
what resemble  small  Fuchsia  blooms,  the  sepals 
being  chocolate  tipped  with  green,  while  the  petals 
are  white,  marked  with  pink  at  their  base.— T. 

Aralia  Sieboldi.— There  prevails  a  doubt  as  to 
the  hardiness  of  this  beautiful  Japanese  shrub,  but 
this,  I  think,  may  be  set  .aside  if  those  who  would 
succeed  go  the  right  way  with  the  preparation  of  the 
plants.  But  why  prepare  them  ?  some  may  say ; 
either  a  plant  is  hardy  or  it  is  not ;  it  it  will  not 
stand  in  my  garden  it  is  of  no  use  to  me.  Very 
good ;  the  Oak,  the  Ash,  and  hundreds  of  plants 
started  in  the  open  air  on  British  soil  will  stand  our 
sharpest  winters,  but  seeds  of  this  Aralia,  ripened 
in  a  warmer  climate  than  our  own,  or,  if  in  this 
country,  certainly  under  glass,  not  only  germinate 
very  freely,  but  make  soft,  succulent  stems  the 
thickness  of  one's  finger  in  a  very  short  time.  Plant 
theseseedlings  out  without  preparation,  and  although 
protected  from  frost  the  majority  of  them  will 
succumb  the  first  winter,  especially  if  the  situation 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE   735. 
RAMONDIAS. 

(with  a  coloured    plate    of    k.    tyrenaica 

ALBA.*) 

This  charming  genus,  which  a  few  years  ago 
contained  only  one  species,  R.  pyrenaica,  in 
cultivation,  now  includes,  besides  the  beautiful 
variety,  a  plate  of  which  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  our  readers  with  the  present 
issue,  R.  Heldreichi,  R.  serbica,  and  R. 
Natalioe  ;  the  two  last,  we  think  found  in  Ser- 
via,  are  new  additions,  and  both  are  said  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  type.  Considering  the  genus 
as  it  is  best  known  to  us  in  R  pyrenaica,  it  has 
long  since  thoroughly  established  itself  in  our 
gardens  as  a  general  favourite,  and  wherever 
found  doing  well  is  invariably  pointed  out  with 
pride  by  the  cultivator  as  one  of  bis  choicest 
pets.  Although  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  as 
striking  as  many  of  the  fine  Gentians  and 
highly  coloured  alpine  Primroses,  it  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic  habit  quite  its  own,  and, 
moreover,  never  fails  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  bloom  rarely  equalled  by  the  majority  of  the 
alpines  now  in  cultivation.  In  its  native 
country,  the  Pyrenean  Alps,  the  type  may  be 
found  luxuriating  in  almost  every  conceivable 
position  on  the  Moss-grown  stones  so  peculiar  to 
the  high  Alps,  the  leaves  barely  above  the  water 
mark  of  the  mountain  streams,  and  liable  at 
every  flood  to  be  entirely  deluged.  We  also 
see  it  on  almost  perpendicular  cliti's,  inaccessible 
even  to  the  experienced  mountaineer,  and  on 
the  damp  flats  or  broad  shelves,  taking  its 
chance  in  the  oftimes  severe  struggle  for 
existence  among  the  dense  closely  cropped 
herbage  or  turf.  The  most  curious  positions, 
ho\Yever,  and  to  the  inexperienced  the  least 
desirable,  are  those  perjiendicular  rocks  fully 
exposed  to  the  broiling  sun,  and  although  not 
so  robust,  the  specimens  are  equally  as  healthy 
and,  if  anything,  more  free  blooming.  If  the 
tourist  could  trace  these  roots  he  would  soon 
reveal  the  secret  hidden  by  the  rocks  ;  he  would 
find  the  small  fibres  of  the  Ramondia  in  search 
of  moisture  in  the  cool  fissures  several  feet 
from  the  surface.  Moisture  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  essentials  to  success  in  growing  the 
Ramondia,  and  our  very  best  cultivators  always 
tell   us   never  to   allow  the  plants  to  become 


*  From  a  drawing  gent  by  0.  Forster,  Leheiihof, 
Austria.  Lithographed  aud  printed  by  Guillaume 
Severcyne. 
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dry,  winter  or  summer.  The  conditions 
briefly  described  above  are  not  impossible  of 
imitation  in  gardens,  as  a  large  colony  on  the 
new  rockery  at  Kew  proves.  The  large  boulders 
or  stones  are  built  into  the  bank  slightly  inclined 
downwards  from  the  face,  a  good  layer  of  turfy 
peat  and  well-decayed  leaf-soil  beingplaced  on  the 
top,  when  another  stone  may  be  built  in,  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  if  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  buUd  them  in  as  the  work  proceeds. 
The  position  where  Ramondias  are  said  to  do 
best  is  where  they  receive  no  sun  between  six  in 
the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  This 
could  be  easily  managed  on  ordinary  rockeries. 
R.  pyrenaica  is  Verbascum  Myconi  of  the  old 
botanists,  and  Blew  Beare'seares,  with  Borage 
leaves  of  Parkinson — a  curious  name,  but  not 
inapplicable  to  this  Interesting  plant.  The 
Ramondias  have  been  found,  like  many  of  the 
Gesneriatls,  to  be  easily  increased  by  leaves,  and 
when  properly  notched  and  layered  not  only  do 
they  form  abundance  of  roots,  but  also  young 
plants  wherever  the  notch  has  healed  over.  We 
have,  however,  hitherto  preferred  raising  them 
from  seed  The  seedlings  undoubtedly  grow 
slowly,  but  in  three  or  four  years  at  the  outside 
they  will  be  found  ready  for  planting  out  if 
liberally  treated.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  gathered,  the  tiny  seedlings  being  pricked 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  handle. 

R.  rvRENAiCA  VAR.  ALBA,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  accompanying  coloured 
illustration,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  our  hardy  alpines.  This  variety, 
we  believe,  first  originated  with  Mr. 
Otto  Forster,  Lehenhof,  Austria.  He 
says  the  flowers  are  nearly  pure  white 
when  opening,  and  it  is  only  on  their 
fading  that  they  assume  a  rose  or  pink 
tinge.  We  believe  the  coloured  draw- 
ing to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the 
living  plant,  and  it  so,  we  have  here 
one  of  the  finest  acfjuisitions  to  our 
list  of  alpines  of  recent  years.  It 
blooms  more  freely,  is  more  robust 
in  habit  than  the  type,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  more  desirable  subject  for 
rockworks.  We  have  been  several 
times  taken  in  with  the  white  Ra- 
mondia,  many  of  the  plants  offered 
being  pale  washy  forms,  inferior  in 
every  way  to  the  old  R.  pyrenaica, 
and  all  this  has  helped  to  throw 
some  doubt  on  the  very  existence  of 
a  real  white  variety.  The  plate  sets 
our  minil,  at  any  rate,  at  rest. 

R.  Natalia,  represented  as  a  new 
species,  is  said  to  be  by  far  the  most  abundant 
bloomer  of  the  genus.  We  have  never  seen  it  in 
flower,  and,  judging  from  the  tiny  plants  imported, 
we  should  say,  if  anything,  it  is  a  mere  geographical 
form  of  R.  pyrenaica. 

R.  SEKBICA,  though  included  in  Nyman's  "Con- 
spectus Floiri',  Europ.-e,"  the  author  in  a  foot-note 
confesses  his  failure  to  distinguish  it  from  R.  pyre- 
naica. Pane",  the  author  of  the  name,  says  flowers 
five,  rarely  fuur,  the  corolla  concave  anil  widely 
snbcampannlate,  but  most  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  anthers,  instead  of  being  yellow,  as  in 
pyrenaica,  are  blue.  This  is  not  apparent  in  dried 
specimens,  and  we  must  take  the  author's  state- 
ment for  granted  until  our  specimens  flower.  The 
Continental  growers  say  it  is  a  luxuriant  grower 
and  an  abundant  bloomer.  R.  Heldreichi  has 
at  last  been  successfully  introduced  by  the  in- 
defatigable Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden, 
anil  we  hope  we  will  not  have  to  remain  long  in 
doubt  as  to  its  merits.  D.  K. 


dessert  and  cookiag  varieties.  Trellis  is  9  feet  high 
and  on  the  south  side  I  have  planted  cordon  Peats. — 
COKIION. 

Fruit  Garden. 


HOUSING  AND  ARRANGING  POT  FRUIT 

TREES. 
Where  fruits  of  various  kinds  are  grown  in 
pots  and  forced  separately  or  together,  January 
will  be  busily  devoted  to  putting  the  trees  and 
houses  in  order,  as  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
allowing  a  single  tree  to  remain  in  the  open  air 
after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Very  early- 
flowering  varieties,  indeed,  of  Plums  and 
Cherries  sometimes  get  quite  forward  enough 
to  tempt  bud-eating  birds  when  sharp  fro.st  sets 
in  after  mild  weather ;  and  this  being  our 
position  at  the  present  moment,  whilst  birds 
are  more  numerous  than  ever,  those  who 
have  not  placed  the  whole  of  their  stock  under 
glass  will  do  well  to  protect  with  nets,  as  a  pair 
of  bullfinches  wiU  spoil  a  good  tree  in  a  few 
minutes.  Autumn  pruning,  no  longer  confined 
to  wall  trees,  having  been  extended  to  trees  in 
pots,  knife  work  will  be  extremely  light,  but, 
little  or  much,  each  tree  should  be  dressed 
over  with  the  knife  and  carefully  washed  with 
a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound  before  it  is 
taken  into  the  house.      The   pots  also,   espe- 


Cordon  Apple  trees. ^I  intend  planting  about 
.3(11)  vertical  cordon  Apples,  1  font  apart,  against  an  open 
trellis  facing  north.  Please  advise  in  your  nest  issue 
the  best  sorts  for  that  aspect  for  successional  crops  ot 


Ramondia  pyrenaica  in  Derbyshire. 

ciaUy  the  apertures,  should  be  examined,  and 
it  worms  have  been  at  work,  not  only  must  the 
crocks  be  cleansed,  but  steps  must  be  taken  for 
driving  them  out  of  their  moist  fattening  strong 
hold,  for  as  well  may  a  man  try  to  gather  Figs 
from  Thorns  as  to  obtain  fruit  from  trees  which 
are  waterlogged.  The  usual  draught  for  worms 
in  pots  is  a  copious  supply  of  clear  limewater, 
and  as  this  cannot  be  made  too  strong  for  the 
roots  of  stone  fruit  trees,  the  attendant  need  not 
be  afraid  of  doing  mischief,  always  provideil  a 
saturated  condition  is  not  continued. 

Akrancement. — When  trees  are  housed,  im- 
mediate arrangement  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  a  retarding  process  may  have  to  be 
followed  up  for  a  long  time,  and  those  who 
are  obliged  to  continue  then-  work  may  wish 
to  put  their  houses  in  order  when  bad  weather 
drives  them  in  from  the  open  walls.  The  work, 
nevertheless,  must  be  got  through,  and,  con- 
sidering that  top-dressing  may  be  delayed,  the 
greatest  gain  will  fall  to  those  who  finish  off  as 
they  proceed.  Late  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Apricots,  whose  only  help  may  be  solar 
heat   in  light,  well-ventilated   houses,   will  be 


kept  back  as  carefully  as  though  they  were 
growing  against  open  walls,  but  this  fact  will 
not  interfere  with  the  proper  elevation  of  each 
pot  and  the  introduction  of  a  neat  sod  of  turf 
grass-side  downwards,  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  securing  feeding  fibres  from  the  crock  roots, 
and  filtering  liquid  on  its  way  down  to  the 
borders. 

Top-dressing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will 
have  been  made  up  some  weeks  ago,  and,  con- 
sidering that  it  improves  with  age,  it  should  be 
kept  dry  and  well  covered  with  fresh  stable  ma- 
nure in  an  open  shed.  The  materials  used  as 
stimulants  in  a  solid  form  are  numerous,  and 
some  not  over  agreeable  to  a  certain  sense  when 
shut  up  in  a  close  house,  but  the  whole  of  these 
I  think  may  be  avoided,  as  sound  calcareous 
loam,  bone-dust,  old  dry  cow  manure  or  spit 
manure,  and  a  dash  of  soot  make  a  top  dressing 
rich  enough  for  any  fruit  which  is  not  over- 
cropped. The  trees,  I  may  say,  should  be  tho- 
roughly moist,  but  not  pasty-wet,  when  the  top- 
dressing  is  applied,  and  the  latter  being  dry,  it 
may  be  well  rammed.  A  small  quantity  only 
should  be  given  at  one  time,  and,  provided  the 
pots  are  already  full,  provision  may  be  made 
for  future  supplies,  also  for  copious  watering  by 
the  introduction  of  artificial  rims  made  of  zinc 
or  lead,  and  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  depth. 
If  these  are  made  to  fit  quite  tight  inside  the 
rims  of  the  pots,  a  thin  coating  of  the  top- 
dressing  may  be  given  once  a  week  when  the 
trees  are  in  growth,  and  having  plenty  of  room 
for  water,  the  full  complement  can  be  given 
without  loss  or  delay — no  unimportant  matter 
where  hundreds  of  pot  trees  sometimes  require 
water  twice  a  day. 

Perforated  pot.s. — Where  pyramidal  Pears, 
one  of  our  most  useful  cold  house  fruits,  become 
tall  and  require  plunging,  the  better  to  secure 
head- room,  as  well  as  to  economise  labour  in 
watering,  they  should  be  grown  in  pots  with 
several  holes  an  inch  across  perforated  in  their 
sides.  These  pots  are  a  little  more  expensive, 
costing  price  and  a  half,  but  they  soon  pay,  as 
trees  do  so  well  in  them,  especially  when 
plunged  in  moist,  well-drained  loam  and  the 
feeders  have  broken  their  prison  bonds.  All 
liquid  food,  as  a  matter  of  course,  passes 
through  the  pots,  for  no  matter  how  numerous 
the  outside  roots,  failure  is  certain  when  the 
balls  become  dry.  When  the  fruit  is  swelling 
freely,  the  borders  may  be  well  mulched  and 
soaked,  and  although  each  hole  sends  forth  its 
whorl  of  feeders,  the  whole  of  them  may  be  cut 
ofl'  when  the  wood  is  ripe.  Perforated  pots  have 
been  used  by  Orchid  growers  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  all  culti- 
vators of  fruit  will  adopt  them,  particularly 
where  they  can  be  plunged.     Fruit  Grower. 


Kooting  Strawberry  runners  on  turf. — 

At  page  58G  of  The  Garden,  Dec.  21,  iss'.t,  an 
article  on  the  above  subject  appeared  and  stated 
that  the  practice  was  "absurd  as  well  as  misleading." 
I  have  often  rooted  Strawberry  runners  on  old  sods 
with  the  greatest  success  and  with  a  minimum  of 
labour.  Where  it  is  ditflcult  to  procure  pots  and 
where  little  assistance  can  be  had  to  fill  them  and 
water  the  plants,  I  can,  from  experience,  recommend 
sods  ;  but  instead  of  cutting  them  into  squares  of 
3  inches  take  sods  12  or  more  inches  square.  Lay 
the  grass  side  downwards,  and  it  there  is  a  little 
old  Mushroom  manure  at  hand  it  may  be  spread 
over  the  sods  with  advantage.  On  this  may  be 
pegged  the  runners  from  the  lines  of  plants  on 
each  side  of  the  sods,  and  from  12  to  15  runners 
can  be  easily  rooted  on  a  square  foot  of  sod.  When 
well  rooted  the  sods  can  be  taken  to  the  plot  of 
ground  where  it  is  intended  to  make  the  new  plan- 
tation, and  instead  of  cutting  them  up  it  is  better 
to  pull  the  Bod  carefully  to  pieces  between  every 
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plant.      Plant    carefully  with    trowel   and  press   Bonum  rarely  fails,  and  the  fruits  are  both  large 


firmly,  and  water, 
W.  0.,  Foia,  Cork. 


Success  will  certainly  result. 


FRUIT  TREKS   FOR  COOL  SITES. 
It  is  doubtful  if  high  walls  with  a  northern  aspect 
are  generally  utilised  to  their  full  extent.    This 
applies  not  merely  to  garden  walls,  but  also  to 
various    blank    spaces    on    outbuildings,    stables, 
coach-houses,  and  dwelling-houses  of  various  de- 
scriptions.   Judging  from  what  is  to  be  met  with 
in  different  places,  the  owners  or  those  responsible 
for  what  is  done  in  the  way  of  planting  fruit  trees 
would  appear  to  think  the  Morello  Cherry  the  only 
fruit  that  can  be  profitably  grown  in  cool  positions, 
but,   valuable  as  this  Cherry   is    and    admirably 
adapted  as  it  proves  for  the  purpose,  there  are  yet 
other  fruits  that  might  well  be  tried  in   similar 
positions.     Foremost  among  the  latter  must  be 
placed  a  few  varieties  of  Pears,  and  which  merit  a 
cool  position    if  only  for  the  sake  of  prolonging 
their  season.    What  is  also  worthy  of  considera- 
tion is  the  fact  that  in  some  seasons,  and  with 
which  must  be  included  that  of  IS.Sn,  Pear  trees 
growing  against  cool  walls  actually  produce  heavier 
and  better  crops  of  fruit  than  <lo  those  located  in 
what  are  presumably  more  favourable  positions.     I 
ought,  however,  to  point  out  that  I  am  practising 
gardening  in  one  of  the  south-western  countiesof  Eng- 
land, and  it  may  be  that  Pear  trees  planted  against 
cool  walls  in  the  more  northern  counties   might 
prove  comparatively  useless.     My  first  experience 
with  Pear  growing  against  walls  with  a  northern 
aspect  was  gained  in  a  Sussex  garden.     From  these 
trees  we  rarely  failed  to  gather  some  of  our  finest 
fruit    of    Marie  Louise,   Williams'   Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  Passe  Colmar, 
and  Seckle,  none  of  these  failing  to  ripen  properly, 
sometimes  with  and  of  tener  without  the  assistance 
of  a  little  artificial  heat  after  they  were  gathered. 
In  other  gardens  I  have  seen  excellent  crops  taken 
from  trees  growing  against  the  coldest  walls,  the 
varieties,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  foregoing,  in- 
cluding   Pitmaston    Duchess,    Beurre    d'Amanlis, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  and 
Winter  Nelis.    Here  We  have  two  long  walls  facing 
north-east  almost  wholly  covered  with  Pear  trees, 
and  they  seldom  fail  to  do  good  service.     For  two 
years  in  succession  one  large  tree  of  Beurrfi  Diel 
has  borne  not  less  than  fifteen  dozen  extra  fine 
selected  fruit,  these  ripening  perfectly  and  keeping 
good  till  late  in  December.    The  quality  is  really 
good  for  the  variety,  and  though  certainly  not  equal 
to  Marie  Louise,  they  were  worth  more  to  us  for 
shooting  parties  and  also  fetched  better  prices  in 
the  market.    Vicar  of  Winkfield  also  succeeds  ex- 
ceptionally well  on  our  cool  walls.     It  is  a  favourite 
for  stewing,  not  requiring  any  artificial  colouring 
matter,  and  the  quality  during  December  or  up  to 
the  present  time  is  by  no  means  despicable.     This, 
again,   being  late,   sells  readily  for   the  dessert. 
Neither  Easter  Beurre  nor  Napoleon  are  profitable 
with  us,  Ganzel's  Bergamot  and  Jargonelle  being 
also  failures.     The  last  named  grows  vigorously, 
but  is  much  too  shy-bearing,  though  it  does  well  on 
a    nearly  east    aspect.    Williams'   Bon  Chretien, 
Beurr^  Clairgeau,   BeurrS   Superfin,  Mme.   Millet, 
and  Winter  Nelis  are  among  those  that  do  succeed, 
and  even  Glou  Morceau  cannot  be  classed  as  a 
failure.     Chaumontel  bears  well,  but  the  fruit  is 
only  fit  for  stewing,  while  the  fruit    abundantly 
produced  by  Ne  Plus  [Meuris  has  by  far  too  much 
core  to  be  of  any  value. 

Several  varieties  of  Plums  also  succeed  against 
the  coldest  walls,  and  of  these  none  surpass  Coe's 
Golden  Drop.  Morocco  also  does  well,  the  fruit 
ripening  almost  as  early  as  that  of  Rivers'  Prolific, 
and  greatly  surpasses  the  latter  in  point  of  size  and 
quality.  'Victoria  crops  heavily,  but  the  fruit  is 
only  fit  for  cooking.  Pond's  Seedling  produces  a 
moderately  heavy  crop  of  extra  fine  fruit,  and  to 
Prince  Engelbert  much  the  same  remarks  apply. 
Last  season  Jefferson's  was  a  failure,  but  in  1888 
and  some  previous  years  the  trees  have  produced 
good  crops  of  very  handsome  fruits,  these,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  being  much  later  than  those 
grown  on  trees  in  sunnier  spots.     White  Magnum 


and  good  in  quality.  Orleans  is  another  hardy  and 
serviceable  variety,  and  both  Green  and  Purple 
Gage  are  fairly  reliable,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
does  not  nearly  equal  that  obtained  from  more 
favoured  trees.  OuUih's  Golden,  a  favourite  va- 
riety here,  and  Kirke's,  another  valuable  Plum,  are 
on  trial,  and  it  is  premature  to  offer  an  opinion  as 
to  their  suitability  for  planting  against  cool  walls. 
Plums  are  among  the  best  and  most  profitable 
fruits  for  planting  against  the  walls  of  cottages 
and  dwelling-houses  generally,  plenty  of  head 
room  and  a  free  system  of  training  scon  bringing 
them  into  good  bearing. 

Cherries,  other  than  the  invaluable  Morello  va- 
riety, I  do  not  recommend  for  a  northern  aspect. 
I  have  tried  several  varieties,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well  as  far  as  cropping  is  concerned, 
and  the  fruit,  too,  attains  a  large  size,  but  it  is 
always  too  sour,  or  more  so  than  in  the  case  of 
Morellos.  Red  and  White  Currants  invariably  do 
well  in  cool  positions,  and  blank  spaces  between 
other  trees  on  cool  walls  may  well  be  clothed  for  a 
few  years  at  any  rate  with  trained  Currants.  They 
produce  extra  fine  clusters  of  fruit,  this  being  only 
slightly  more  acid  than  any  grown  in  the  open 
garden.  Gooseberries  rarely  fail  when  planted 
against  a  cool  wall,  the  spur  system  of  pruning 
being  adopted.  The  coldest  wall  we  have  is  com- 
pletely furnished  with  Plum,  Currant,  and  Goose- 
berry trees  and  bushes,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
by  a  permanent  wire-netting  covered  structure, 
and  during  the  three  seasons  the  trees  and  bushes 
have  thus  been  protected  from  birds,  the  crops 
have  been  extra  heavy,  or  more  than  were  needed. 
It  is  true  that  several  varieties  of  Gooseberries  are 
somewhat  flat  in  flavour,  but  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  the  Red  Warrington  and  Rough  Red,  and  the 
first  named  keeps  admirably.  Extra  late  crops  of 
Strawberries  can  frequently  be  had  from  cool  bor- 
ders, but  in  our  case  the  lowness  of  the  site  does 
not  long  suit  them,  only  quite  young  plants  suc- 
ceeding well,  and  even  these  are  liable  to  be  much 
injured  by  frosts.  W.  Iggulden. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 


The  Pine. — The  old  year  having  passed  away,  the 
new  may  be  ushered  in  by  preparations  for  start- 
ing the   first  batch   of   Queens,  from  which    the 
earliest  English  fruit  is  to  be  cut  in  May  and  June 
next.    The  whole  of  the  intended  fruiters  having 
been  at  rest  now  for  some  two  to  three  months, 
the  whole  of  them  should  be  fit  for  starting,  but 
this  step  being  undesirable,  a  few  only,  possibly 
one-third,  of  the  most  promising  should   now  be 
selected  and  placed  in  or  rather  upon  bottom-heat. 
The  compartment  selected  for  this  small  batch, 
light,  perfectly  clean,  and  etlioiently  heated,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  have  been  made  quite  ready 
by  the  introduction  of  the  well-worked  tan  or  leaves 
for  giving  the  necessary  bottom-heat,  which  should 
range  as  nearly  as  possible  at  85°  to  commence 
with.     If  higher,  it  must  be  made  extra  firm  by 
treading  evenly,  and  when  the  trial  sticks  indicate 
safety   with    no   prospect   of   a   sudden  rise,  the 
plants  may  be  picked  out  and  undergo  the  usual 
preparation  for  plunging.     In  their  selection,  the 
experienced  eye  will  decide  upon  plants  with  the 
thickest  stems  and  the  greatest  number  of  small, 
sharply  pointed  leaves,  clustering  pretty  close  to- 
gether in  the  centres,  as  being  most  likely  to  start 
without  making  a  growth,  a  very  important  matter 
where  good  Queens  for  the  London  season  are  impe- 
rative.  When  drawn,  each  plant  should  be  divested 
of  a  few  of  the  lowest  leaves,  also  of  aU  loose  and 
inert  soil,  when  the  stem  must  be  made  quite  firm 
by  top-dressing  with  good  lumps  of  turfy  loam, 
highest  at  the  collar  and  sloping  away  outwards. 
So   far,   the   work   is   mechanical,   but  the  next 
operation,    viz.,   that   of    plunging,   will   put  the 
grower  on  his  mettle,  and  for  this  reason,  the  balls 
of  the  plants   being   interlaced  with   semi-active 
roots  and  the  crocks  literally  full  of  them,   the 
greatest  attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  bottom- 
heat,  for  if  it  rises  suddenly  and  exceeds  90"  they 
will  be  damaged,  when  the  plants  will  be  of  little 


value.  Beds  formed  entirely  of  tan  or  leaves 
are  very  subject  to  these  fluctuations,  especially 
after  the  surface  has  been  disturbed,  be  it  ever  so 
slightly  ;  hence  the  wisdom  of  setting  each  pot  in 
a  shallow  basin  at  first  and  packing  up  with  the 
plunging  material  when  the  heat  is  declining. 
Beds  formed  over  tanks  or  hot-water  pipes  laid 
in  rubble,  being  not  more  than  18  inches 
in  depth,  rarely  fluctuate ;  therefore  the  plants 
may  be  plunged  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the 
pots  at  once  with  the  greatest  safety.  Here  then 
is  an  advantage,  but  the  metal  is  not  free  from 
an  alloy,  for  such  shallow  beds  resting  on  hot-water 
pipes  are  liable  to  become  too  dry  by  the  time  the 
fruit  requires  all  the  support  which  fermentirg 
leaves  give  in  the  form  of  genial  moisture.  If  the 
plants  are  good,  broad,  and  stocky,  they  should  be 
placed  2  feet  apart  each  way  with  their  heads  well 
up  to  the  glass,  which  must  be  kept  clean,  and,  if 
practicable,  covered  at  night  to  keep  in  moisture 
and  save  firing.  When  all  the  plants  are  plunged, 
the  next  operation  will  be  watering  with  guano 
water  or  weak  clarified  liquid  at  a  temperature  of 
80°,  and  the  balls  being  decidedly  dry,  thorough 
moistening,  an  important  matter,  may  necessitate 
two  or  three  applications,  the  modified  quantities 
being  favourable  to  the  gradual  moistening  of  the 
whole  of  the  balls  and  crocks  without  flooding  the 
still  lively  fermenting  material.  The  sudden  change 
from  a  low  dry  temperature  to  a  moist  growing  bed 
will  soon  set  the  healthy  roots  in  motion,  and  fruit 
being  the  object,  the  plants  must  not  be  forced 
beyond  their  strength  by  a  high  top-heat  and  ex- 
cessive atmospheric  moisture.  This,  dependent,  of 
course,  upon  outside  conditions,  may  range  60°  to 
(;5°  through  the  night,  and  65°  to  70°  by  day  with- 
out the  aid  of  sun,  and  10°  higher  when  this  lumi- 
nary gives  warmth  as  well  as  light  and  firing  is  not 
excessive.  In  like  manner,  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  increased  by  degrees  ;  first  by  damping  the 
paths  and  walls,  then  the  surface  of  the  bed  with 
tepid  water,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  get 
into  the  hearts  of  the  plants  or  create  scalding 
steam  by  contact  with  the  pipes  when  highly  heated . 

SuccESaiONAL  FKuiTEES. — The  first  batch  hav- 
ing been  drawn  and  started,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds,  including  Queens,  Rothschilds,  and  Smooth 
Cayennes,  will  require  attention,  but  the  bed  being 
favourable  to  rest,  which  may  be  continued  until  to- 
wards the  end  of  February,  it  may  be  better  to  put  up 
with  a  gappy  appearance  than  upset  the  plants  and 
heat  of  the  bed  by  replunging.  Having  at  least  six 
weeks  of  comparative  quiet  before  them,  these  plants 
may  be  kept  58°  to  60°  at  night,  and  about  65°  to 
68°  by  day  as  a  rule,  but  the  sun  now  gaining  power 
will  necessitate  more  careful  attention  to  ventila- 
tion, and  possibly  towards  the  end  of  this  month 
occasional  damping  down,  as  it  is  quite  easy  to  go 
to  extremes  when  the  season  is  favourable  to  a 
revival  of  growth  which  nine-tenths  of  the  plants 
will  make  before  they  commence  fruiting. 

Strong  strccEssiONS.^Where  good  suckers  are 
potted  in  small  batches  at  short  intervals  through- 
out the  growing  season,  the  succession  house  will 
now  contain  a  goodly  number  of  strong  plants,  al- 
most too  large  for  their  pots,  and  which  have  been 
kept  moving  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  think  of  potting,  but  assuming 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  intended  to  grow 
into  a  fruiting  condition  by  the  end  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  the  paths  and  surface  of  the 
bed  may  be  moderately  moistened,  and  if  getting 
dry  enough  to  endanger  starting,  those  near  the 
bottom-heat  pipes  must  receive  a  little  water,  not 
only  through  the  pots,  but  also  through  the  plung- 
ing material.  By  adopting  this  plan  the  bottom  of 
the  bed  will  become  moister  and  a  shade  warmer, 
and  without  raising  the  top-heat  certainly  by  night 
the  roots  will  be  gently  exerted  into  that  lively 
condition  which  will  fit  them  for  potting  by 
January  1.  Meantime,  10-inch,  11-inch,  and  12- 
inch  pots  may  be  washed  and  well  crocked  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  different  sizes,  and  com- 
post being  improved  by  keeping  for  some  weeks 
after  it  is  made  up,  this  may  be  got  ready  and 
piled  up  on  the  bench  in  a  dry,  warm  potting  shed. 
As  this  will  be  used  for  the  final  shift,  it  should 
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be  rongh,  fibry,  and  dry  enough  to  stand  sharp 
ramming  without  becoming  pasty  or  adhesive. 
Then  as 

Sdckees  and  weaklings  of  the  same  batch  will 
soon  require  the  same  attention,  the  residue  of 
this  compost,  naturally  the  finest,  will  come  in  well 
for  this  purpose.  January  in  the  succession  de- 
partment is  a  quiet  month,  but  having  passed  the 
worst,  we  may  expect  a  little  sun,  especially  if  the 
weather  be  frosty.  Although  weak,  this  genial 
warmth  will  help  the  plants,  and  a  gradual  merging 
from  rest  into  fresh  life  being  very  important,  the 
air,  temperature,  and  moisture  must  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  weather.  Fire- 
heat,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  almost,  it  not 
quite  incessant,  but  its  drying  influence  may  be 
greatly  modified  by  the  use  of  oiled  canvas,  frigi- 
domo,  or  other  non-conducting  materials  for  night 
covering. 

Stkawbehries  in  pots.— Those  who  have  suit- 
able accommodation  for  forcing  the  Strawberry 
will  now  have  the  Strawberry  house  full  of  plants, 
and  possibly  an  extra  early  batch  in  5-in.  pots 
on  a  good  shelf  in  the  early  vinery.  If  started 
at  a  minimum  of  45"  in  November,  the  moderate 
moisture  from  the  fermenting  bed  of  manure  or 
leaves  will  have  helped  them  forward  without 
the  aid  of  the  syringe,  and  many  of  them  by 
this  time  will  be  throwing  up  their  flower-stems. 
The  plants  as  a  matter  of  course  will  have  to 
submit  to  the  usual  routine  of  early  vinery  treat- 
ment, which  as  a  rule  suits  them  admirably,  and 
placed  so  close  to  the  light,  other  conditions 
being  right,  the  flowers  will  open  strong  early  in 
January.  When  this  stage  is  approached,  the  first 
enemy,  green- fly,  must  be  circumvented  by  moderate 
fumigation  on  a  mild,  calm  day,  followed  by  good 
syringing  with  tepid  water.  When  it  is  reached, 
and  the  point  flowers  begin  to  open,  a  chink  of  air 
must  be  kept  on  the  roof  lights  to  prevent  conden- 
sation of  moisture  on  the  petals.  The  rise  of 
about  2°  a  week,  so  necessary  to  the  advancing 
Vines,  will  also  suit  the  Strawberries  when  in  flower, 
but,  considering  their  earliness,  they  must  be  regu- 
larly fertilised  when  pollen  becomes  plentiful.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  is  about  midday,  when,  with  a 
very  light  hand,  the  camel's-hair  brush  may  be 
passed  over  them.  The  leaves  at  the  same  time 
must  be  gently  pressed  down  to  keep  the  scapes 
quite  clear,  as  fresh  young  foliage  not  only  holds 
moisture,  but  impedes  the  circulation  of  air  at  a 
critical  period.  When  six  or  eight  of  the  best 
flowers  have  set,  the  object  being  very  early  fruit, 
all  the  others  may  be  picked  off,  and  the  plants 
hitherto  moderately  watered  may  receive  weak 
diluted  liquid  in  greater  quantity.  This  gentle 
stimulus,  aided  by  good  syringing  with  tepid  water, 
will  very  soon  settle  the  point  as  to  perfect  fer- 
tilisation, and  so  soon  as  this  is  assured  the  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  the  liest  shelf  in  the  Pine 
stove,  where  they  will  stand  any  amount  of  feeding 
and  forcing.  If  other  plants  have  been  started 
in  a  less  favourable  part  of  the  vinery  or  in  pits, 
they  may  be  elevated  to  the  top  shelf  after  it 
has  been  well  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  but 
spider  being  such  a  scourge  amongst  Vines,  the 
"  setting "  of  a  second  batch  if  possible  should 
be  avoided,  especially  where  the  main  crops  have 
been  started  under  favourable  conditions  in  the 

STEiVTBEREY  HOUSE.  About  the  second  week 
in  December  is  a  good  time  to  cleanse  the  plants 
by  dipping  in  soapsuds  or  sulphur  water  and  the 
pots  by  scrubbing,  and  to  introduce  them  at  once 
to  the  shelves  where  they  may  be  started  at  l.'i", 
rising  2°,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
weather,  weekly.  No  rule,  however,  can  be  laid 
down  for  December  treatment,  as  the  sky  may  be 
shut  out  by  clouds  and  the  earth  by  fog  ;  therefore, 
speed  must  be  regulated  by  the  elements.  But 
once  the  turn  of  the  season  is  passed,  well-pre- 
pared plants  will  make  a  move,  and  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  sun  will  make  forcing  comparatively 
easy.  At  such  times,  aided  by  a  body  of  fermenting 
leaves  beneath  the  stage  and  gentle  warmth  in  the 
pipes,  the  air  temperature  may  rise  10°  with  air, 
of  course,  when  the  plants  will  derive  benefit  from 
a  gentle  dewing  over  with  tepid  water.     By  adopt- 


ing this  give-and-take  system  and  keeping  the 
night  temperature  down,  the  young  foliage  will  ex- 
pand bright  and  clean,  the  flower-spikes  will  rise 
well  above  the  leaves,  and  pollen  will  be  abundant. 
Watering  throughout  the  early  stages,  especially 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  must  receive  the  most 
careful  attention,  for  much  as  the  Strawberry  revels 
in  a  moist  soil,  much  mischief  may  be,  and  often  is, 
done  by  over-watering.  Drought,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  equally  injurious,  but  neither  of  these  conditions 
need  be  apprehended  where  the  apertures  in  the 
pots  are  kept  clear,  the  use  of  saucers  is  avoided, 
and  the  plants  are  looked  over  daily  by  an  intelligent 
man  who  understands  his  business.  The  flowers 
here,  as  in  the  early  vinery,  should  be  fertilised  when 
the  pollen  is  plentiful  and  buoyant,  a  condition 
which  may  be  secured  with  the  greatest  advantage 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  somewhat 
higher  and  drier  than  usual,  fresh  air,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  being  freely  admitted  through  the  front 
ventilators.  When  set,  such  varieties  as  Noble, 
Paxton,  and  President  should  be  well  thinned,  a 
matter  of  eight  or  ten  fruit  of  good  size  being  pre- 
ferable to  an  unlimited  number  of  small  ones,  and, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  long  stalks  must  have 
support,  they  should  be  tied  to  small  sticks  or  forked 
pieces  of  Birch  before  the  weight  of  the  fruit  bends 
them  over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  a  position  which 
prevents  the  sap  from  flowing  freely.  Where  the 
Strawberry  house  is  used  for  setting  purposes  only, 
at  least  through  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the 
different  batches  should  be  removed  to  the  stove 
as  the  earliest  are  cleared  out,  and  in  this  way  gluts 
or  periods  of  scarcity  will  be  avoided.  Strawberries, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  do  not  reach  their  best 
in  the  hot  moist  Pine  stove.  They  colour  well,  it  is 
true,  but  in  order  to  have  them  sweet  and  good,  the 
pots  containing  apparently  ripe  fruit  should  be 
moved  to  a  shelf  in  a  dry,  warm,  well-ventilated 
house  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  ,50°  to 
70°.  In  a  structure  of  this  kind  they  can  be  kept 
not  only  fresh  and  bright,  but  they  gain  in  quality 
for  many  days,  the  only  attention  being  careful 
ventilation,  protection  from  vermin,  and  just 
enough  tepid  water  to  prevent  the  foliage  from 
flagging.  As  early  forced  plants  are  cleared  they 
should  be  dipped  to  free  them  from  spider  and 
placed  in  cold  pits  to  harden  off  ready  for  planting 
out  in  the  spring,  not  for  runners,  but  for  giving 
crops  of  fruit  in  the  autumn.  Some  save  plants 
which  miss  fruiting,  but  I  prefer  throwing  them 
away,  as  we  always  have  enough  and  to  spare  of 
early  sorts  which  are  most  suitable  for  autumn 
cropping.  W.  Coleman. 


Apricots. — These  precocious  trees  should  be 
pruned  early  in  the  autumn,  as  the  wounds  then 
have  time  "to  heal  before  they  are  overtaken  by 
severe  frost.  This  part  of  the  work,  I  presume, 
has  been  performed  and  possibly  the  cleansing 
also,  but  in  the  event  of  this  part  having  been  left 
in  arrear,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  dry  mild 
days  for  washing  and  nailing,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  delay  when  the  buds  commence  swell- 
ing, and  preparations  must  be  made  for  protecting. 
Two  or  three  weeks'  dry  steady  frost,  terminating 
about  the  end  of  this  month,  would  be  a  godsend 
in  fruit  gardens,  and,  provided  it  did  not  come  too 
severe,  no  tree  would  derive  greater  benefit  than 
the  early-flowering  Apricot.  If  the  trees  have 
been  lifted  or  root-pruned  and  a  wet  winter  has 
been  depended  upon  for  soaking  the  borders,  the 
latter  should  be  examined,  and  it  found  dry  or 
partially  so  well  watered.  Bud-dropping,  in  my 
experience,  may  be  traced  to  two  causes,  viz.,  in- 
tense frost  upon  imperfectly  ripened  wood  and 
want  of  water.  The  first  is  beyond  our  control, 
but  the  second  may  be  prevented  by  liberal  mulch- 
ing and  copious  flooding  throughout  the  growing 
season.  If  anyone  has  dressed  and  trained  bis 
Apricots  without  making  an  attack  upon  insect 
pests,  although  late,  he  may  yet  do  good  service  to 
himself  and  the  trees  by  weekly  washings  with 
soapsuds  through  the  garden  engine  until  the  fast 
swelling  buds  warn  him  that  the  use  of  this  excel- 
lent insecticide  and  stimulant  must  be  discon- 
tinued.— W. 


VINE  LEAVES  UNHEALTHY. 
I  ENCLOSE  a  few  leaves  taken  from  A'ines  I  have 
just  taken  charge  of.  I  have  had  much  practice  in 
the  management  of  Vines.  Will  you  kindly  examine 
the  leaves  and  tell  me  how  many  diseases  they  have? 
There  is  a  small  insect  which  I  cannot  make  out, 
but  which  seems  to  be  very  destructive.  Nine  fine 
young  Muscats  of  Alexandria  are  quite  dead,  and 
all  the  others  in  a  very  bad  state.  They  are  all 
young  Vines  and  the  borders  are  in  good  condition. 
-G.  P. 

*,*  In  reply  to  "G.  P.,"  who  has  had  much 
practice  in  the  management  of  Vines,  I  have 
pleasure  in  saying  they  are  <iuite  free  from  diseases 
of  all  kinds ;  indeed,  they  are  of  good  size,  have 
ripened  off  limp,  and  so  far  as  the  roots  are  con- 
cerned would  be  quite  satisfactory  were  they  not 
literally  devoured  by  thrips  and  mealy  bug.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  two  such  terrible  pests 
engaged  in  battle  royal  in  one  vinery  do  beat  many 
Grape  growers,  who  know  these  enemies  when  they 
see  them,  and  "G.  P."  must  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  otherwise  they  will  beat  him.  He  need  not, 
however,  despair,  as  there  are  ways  and  means  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  and  unless  the  foliage  of  the 
nine  young  Muscats  is  much  worse  than  the  samples, 
which  I  have  lost  no  time  in  consigning  to  the  fire, 
I  apprehend  no  obstacle  to  his  restoring  them  to  a 
clean  condition  in  the  course  of  next  season.  His 
application  for  assistance  fortunately  comes  just 
right,  as  this  dormant  season  is  most  favourable  to 
cleansing,  painting,  and  putting  his  house  in  better 
order. 

From  the  way  in  which  thrips  have  overrun  the 
upper,  and  bug  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves,  it  is 
(juite  evident  that  foul  plants  have  been  leading  a 
lingering  existence  beneath  the  'N'ines,  and  as  these 
can  hardly  be  worth  cleaning,  the  first  step  should 
be  consignment  bodily  to  the  fire;  everything  in  fact 
having  a  green  leaf  down  to  a  bit  of  Scolopendrium 
growing  beneath  the  trellis  path  should  be  rooted 
up  and  destroyed.  This  movement  will  clear  the 
ground  for  full  action,  and  by  way  of  increasing 
"  G.  P.'s  "  practical  knowledge,  I  may  say  the  drastic 
measures  fatal  to  one  insect  will  destroy  the  other. 
In  the  first  place,  although  the  pests  have  got  down 
into  the  surface  of  the  borders,  a  large  sheet  should 
be  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the  house  to  catch 
the  prunings  and  loose  bark  as  they  fall  from  the 
knife.  The  Vines  must  then  be  let  down,  pruned, 
and  divested  of  every  bit  of  loose  bark,  care  being 
taken  that  the  buds  are  not  injured  by  the  process. 
The  rods  may  then  be  slung,  and  when  the  walls 
have  been  well  scraped,  the  sheet  containing 
the  happy  family  must  be  taken  to  the  fire 
in  the  rubbish  yard  to  be  cleared  of  its  contents, 
care  being  taken  it  is  passed  through  boiling  water 
when  done  with.  The  next  operation  will  be  the 
removal  of  all  loose  soil  and  mulching,  quite  down 
to  the  solid  staple,  about  the  stems  of  the  Vines  espe- 
cially, and  then  prepared  with  very  strong  soft  soap 
water  every  particle  of  the  woodwork,  the  glass 
and  the  walls  must  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with 
hard  brushes,  and  last  of  all  the  Vines  must  under- 
go the  same  preliminary  process.  When  dry,  every 
small  hole  in  the  old  rods  must  be  stopped  with 
pure  Gishurst  compound,  and  they  will  be  ready 
for  painting  with  the  following  mixture  of  stiff,  dry, 
sifted  loam  one  peck,  gas  tar  half-a-pint,  well 
worked  into  it  in  an  iron  pot  or  pipkin,  and  re- 
duced to  the  thickness  of  good  cream  by  the  ad- 
dition of  boiling  water.  When  nearly  cold  the  rods 
from  base  to  point  must  be  thoroughly  coated,  a 
little  leniency  being  shown  where  young  buds  are 
prominent.  Once  more  the  canes  must  be  slung 
where  they  may  remain  until  they  break,  and  the 
painter,  with  good  oil  and  turps  paint,  must  com- 
mence his  part  of  the  business,  two  coats  most 
carefully  worked  into  every  bole  and  crevice  in  the 
woodwork  and  trellis  being,  in  this  case,  necessary. 
The  walls,  in  like  manner,  must  be  well  painted, 
and  stopped,  and  thoroughly  coated  with  lime- 
wash,  to  which  a  little  soft  soap  and  a  pint  of  turps 
may  be  added.  If  portable  trellis  paths  exist,  they 
may  be  taken  out,  turned  upside  down,  scrubbed 
and  scalded,  and  finally  the  borders  must  be  swept 
bare  and  top-dressed  with  fresh  horse  droppings 
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containing  ammonia.  If  this  work  is  properly 
carried  out,  bug  and  thrips  will  be  scarce,  but  ten 
to  one  a  remnant  will  remain,  biding  their  time  for 
recolonisingif  lift  unmolested.  Early  in  the  spring, 
then,  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  armed  with  a 
bottle  of  methylated  spirits  and  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  the  attendant  must  search,  not  only  the 
Vines,  but  the  house  throughout  at  least  twice  a 
week  for  solitary  insects  as  they  emerge  from  their 
hiding-places.  If  thrips  appear  on  the  young 
leaves  they  must  be  prevented  from  breeding  by 
sponging  with  tobacco  water,  and  on  no  account 
must  filthy  plants  be  introduced  in  the  future. 

Cleansing  and  painting  destroy  the  rank  and 
file,  but  complete  annihilation  depends  upon  inces- 
sant attention  throughout  the  following  summer. 
"  G.  P.,"  I  think,  should  not  destroy  any  of  his 
"N'ines  until  he  sees  how  they  break,  naturally  if 
possible,  aided  by  fermenting  material  com]iosed 
of  good  leaves  and  fresh  stable  litter,  then  if  they 
fail  he  may  cut  them  down,  or  clear  them  away 
and  replant  with  growing  canes  in  April  or  May. 

Having  several  letters  by  me  in  which  the  writers 
ask  for  piivate  information  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  for  destroying  bug  and  thrips,  I  have 
treated  this  question  in  detail  for  publication,  as 
I  really  have  not  time  to  answer  each  applicant  to 
my  own  satisfaction. — W.  Coleman. 

CHERRIES. 
Why  the  unfortunate  Morello  is  planted  against  the 
coldest  north  wall  in  the  garden  and  the  pruning  and 
training  are  reserved  for  the  bitterest  month  in  the 
year  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  but  such,  nevertheless, 
is  the  fact,  and  the  sooner  a  change  is  made  the 
better.  Morellos,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  still 
be  grown  facing  north,  but  their  condition  might 
be  greatly  ameliorated  by  additional  drainage  and 
planting  in  narrow  borders  almost  if  not  quite  above 
the  adjoining  level.  Then,  as  to  pruning  and  nail- 
ing, I  see  no  reason  why  the  campaign  might  not 
be  opened  on  the  north  side  with  the  Cherries,  as 
for  years  past  it  has  been  closed  on  the  south  side 
with  Peaches.  The  Morello,  like  the  Peach,  pro- 
duces nearly  all  its  best  fruit  on  young  wood  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  is  subject  to  the  same  tribes  of 
insects,  succeeds  best  under  the  fan  system  of  train- 
ing, and  although  it  gets  very  little  sun,  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  finest  when  hot  summers  drive  solar 
or  sun-heat  through  14  inches  of  brickwork.  This 
being  so,  a  good  aspect,  say  west,  should  always  be 
given  to  one  or  two  trees  at  least,  as  the  fruit  conies 
early,  fine,  and  sweet,  three  very  important  points 
where  Morellos  are  used  for  exhibition  and  dessert. 
Another  point  much  neglected  in  the  management 
of  north  wall  Morellos  is  summer  pinching  and  dis- 
budding. A  regular  relay  of  young  shoots,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  must  be  reserved,  but  all  others 
should  be  pinched  or  removed  precisely  upon  the 
principle  now  followed  in  the  management  of  Peach 
trees.  Then  so  soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  all  super- 
fluous past  fruiting  shoots  should  be  cut  out,  when 
the  trees  may  be  washed  and  trained,  allowing  5 
inches  from  point  to  point,  and  they  will  be  ready 
for  another  season. 

Sweet  Cherries,  like  the  Apricot,  are  precocious, 
coming  very  early  into  flower,  and  although  they 
do  not  cast  their  fruit  buds,  they  rejoice  in  a  moist, 
thoroughly  drained  border.  Some  varieties,  notably 
the  May  Duke,  form  spurs  naturally,  and  others  may 
be  coaxed  into  makingspursbysummerpinching,but 
the  best  plan  with  these,  especially  upon  cold  heavy 
soils,  is  thin  extension  training.  Being  so  subject 
to  black  fly,  the  trees  and  walls  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully washed  and  cleansed  in  winter,  and  then  the 
moment  the  first  fly  puts  in  an  appearance  the  atten- 
dant must  resort  to  dipping.  It  any  of  the  sweet 
varieties  have  grown  too  strong  and  show  a 
tendency  to  gumming,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  them  lifted  and  relaid  in  poor  sandy  loam 
with  their  roots  on  a  level  with  the  adjoining  sur- 
face, more  room  at  the  same  time  being  allowed  for 
extension  training.  By  adopting  this  plan,  mulch- 
ing with  long  litter  and  watering  copiously  in  sum- 
mer, the  trees  will  remain  healthy  and  fruitful  for 
a  great  number  of  years.  The  knife,  moreover,  may 
be  kept  away  from  them  at  least  to  a  great  extent, 


as  cold  fat  borders  and  incessant  winter  pruning 
are  fruitful  causes  of  gumming.  E. 


SHORTENING  SPURS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 
How  very  often  it  is  that  one  sees  the  spurs  on 
fruit  trees  so  long  that  the  wall  affords  little  or  no 
protection  to  the  blossoms  when  they  are  open,  as 
they  stand  so  far  out  that  they  feel  hardly  any 
warmth,  and  when  spring  frosts  come  the  flowers 
are  cut  off  at  one  fell  blow  and  disappoint- 
ment follows,  as  the  crop  is  lost  for  the  season. 
The  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  shorten  the  spurs, 
which  may  be  done  safely  now  during  the  time  of 
pruning,  and  if  carried  out  by  anyone  understand- 
ing his  work,  sufficient  fruit-buds  may  be  left  for 
the  trees  to  carry,  as  they  are  easily  distinguished, 
and  nothing  is  gained  by  having  a  lot,  for  the  few 
open  more  strongly  than  the  many,  and  generally 
set  better  from  being  more  bold  and  fully  de- 
veloped. In  the  case  of  Pears  it  is  surprising  what 
may  be  done  with  them,  as  they  will  endure  almost 
anything  in  the  way  of  cutting  back,  and  anyone 
having  trees  with  long  spurs  need  not  hesitate  to 
thin  out  and  reduce  them,  for  if  the  trees  are 
healthy  they  will  break  out  and  soon  form  knots  of 
buds.  This  I  have  often  proved,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion I  took  in  hand  some  that  were  fifty  years  old 
and  that  had  spurs  standing  out  a  long  way,  and  so 
thick  that  when  fruit  set  it  could  neither  get  full 
light  nor  sun,  and  to  remedy  such  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  things  I  set  to  work  and  cut  many  of 
the  spurs  clean  out  and  shortened  the  others  which 
the  following  season  broke,  and  after  that  the  Pears 
came  very  fine,  as  the  sap  could  flow  and  feed 
them,  and  was  not  lost  in  the  multiplicity  of  small 
leaves  and  shoots  such  as  they  had  on  before  the 
operation  was  carried  out  on  them.  Espalier 
Apples  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  just  as  bad 
or  even  worse  than  these  Pears,  and  the  remedy 
with  these  is  just  the  same,  for  it  is  no  use  thinking 
to  obtain  crops  when  their  heads  are  like  a  thicket 
and  the  trees  form  a  sort  of  hedge  instead  of  being 
thinly  knotted  with  spurs.  Plums,  Apricots,  and 
Cherries  are  all  greatly  improved  by  close  spurring 
and  keeping  them  moderately  thin,  but  much  of 
this  work  should  be  done  in  the  summer,  as  then  is 
the  time  to  break  out  the  far-off  shoots  and  reduce 
the  number,  leaving  only  such  as  are  well  back, 
and  stopping  these  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint. 
If  this  is  done  annually  very  little  winter  pruning 
will  be  required,  but  where  trees  have  been  allowed 
to  go,  radical  measures  must  be  employed  and  the 
knife  freely  used  to  re-start  them  again.  In  ex- 
treme cases  it  may  be  as  well  to  behead  the  trees, 
so  as  to  have  entirely  new  branches  and  thus  get 
rid  of  the  old  with  their  contracted  bark,  and  if 
the  roots  are  right, trees  under  such  treatment  may 
be  rejuvenated  and  have  another  long  lease  of  life. 

S.  D. 


when  the  Vines  are  in  a  comparative  state  of  rest 
otherwise  they  may  find  that  the  remedy  is  quite 
as  bad  or  even  worse  than  the  disease,  for  reasons 
which  need  no  explanation.  The  method  I  adopted 
at  first  was  to  submerge  the  borders  as  soon  as  the 
wood  was  ripe  and  the  Grapes  cleared  off  in  the 
autumn,  and  again  just  before  the  buds  began  to 
swell  in  the  following  season,  but  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  I  have  submerged  them  at  the  latter 
period  only,  and  have  hitherto  found  it  perfectly 
safe  and  effectual. — T.  Challis. 


A  GOOD  APPLE. 

To  THE  Editoe  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  and  perfectly 
concur  with  your  short  letter  in  to-day's  Times. 
I  am  no  expert  in  the  growing  of  Apples,  but 
for  thirty  years  have  considered  myself  an  ex- 
pert as  an  "Apple  taster." 

I  have  always  set  the  Ribston  first  by  far  of 
all  English  Apples,  and  have  planted  many 
scores  of  them,  and  the  Blenheim  second,  but 
far  below  the  Ribston.  Meantime  I  entered 
on  this  living  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
among  100  trees  in  orchard  and  glebe  (mostly, 
alas  !  cider  fruit),  I  find  to  my  astonishment 
one  Apple  that  has  put  me  out  of  conceit  with 
even  the  Ribston.  It  is  long,  oval,  of  good 
size,  dark  red  two-thirds  round,  and  a  splendid 
yellow  the  other  third.  It  is  very  juicy  and  of 
beautiful  flavour,  but  not  so  delicate  as  Rib- 
ston. There  is  not  another  in  the  parish,  nor 
can  I  see  one  in  all  the  market,  nor  learn  by 
inquiry  what  it  is.  I  write  to  ask  you  whether 
I  may  send  you  two  or  three  in  a  little  box  for 
your  opinion  and  acceptance. 

Philip  C.  Barkee. 

Ruislifon.  Vicarage,  Taunhm, 

*^*  Your  Apple  is  Besspool.— Ed. 


Phylloxera  and  tank  borders.— I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  that  "  A.  W.  N."  is  unable  to  furnish 
you  with  the  requisite  materials  for  testing  the 
value  of  tank  borders  for  the  destruction  of  Phyl- 
loxera by  sending  you  specimens  of  affected  roots 
after  submersion  for  ninety-six  hours,  especially  as 
I  think  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  such  specimens 
can  be  obtained  at  all  from  well-made  and  pro- 
perly managed  tank  borders.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  failure,  I  fear  there  are  only  too  many 
persons  who  can,  if  they  will,  supply  you  with  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  or  otherwise 
of  the  statements  I  have  ventured  to  make  on  this 
subject.  As  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  there  are 
at  the  present  time  numerous  Vines  in  ordinary 
borders  throughout  the  kingdom  affected  by  Phyl- 
loxera, I  will,  with  your  permission,  ask  the  owners 
of  such  Vines  if  they  will  kindly  forward  to  you 
samples  of  the  worst  affected  roots  to  be  sub- 
merged in  water  for  ninety-six  hours  and  after- 
wards tested  under  a  powerfcJ  microscope  by  a 
competent  person.  Although  this  method  of  testing 
the  efficacy  of  submersion  may  be  open  to  slight 
objection,  yet  I  imagine  if  found  effectual  it  would 
afford  sufficient  proof  of  that  for  which  I  contend. 
I  would  here  give  a  warning  note  to  those  who 
contemplate  growing  their  Vines  in  tank  borders, 
viz.,  not  to  submerge  them  at  any  period,  except 


Ferns, 
nephrolepis. 

This  is  a  very  characteristic  genus,  all  the  spe- 
cies having  long  drooping  pinnate  fronds,  and 
all  send  out  long  slender  wiry  rhizomes.  All 
the  varieties  of  Nephrolepis  are  easily  cultivated, 
but,  like  many  other  Ferns,  they  deteriorate 
with  age.  Old  plants  when  they  get  dense  and 
tufted  do  not  throw  out  long  and  well  developed 
fronds,  but  take  young  plants  and  grow  them 
on  freely,  and  they  make  handsome  specimens 
in  a  few  months.  The  long,  gracefully  arching 
fronds  also  show  oflf  to  greater  advantage  when 
they  are  not  crowded,  with  the  exception  of  N. 
pluma,  of  which  N.  Bausei  is  a  variety.  All  the 
species  are  evergreen,  or  at  least  all  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  Most  of  the  sorts  are  well 
adapted  either  for  growing  on  the  more  elevated 
positions  on  rockwork  or  in  suspended  baskets, 
the  long  drooping  fronds  being  very  efl'cctive. 

If  an  increase  of  stock  is  wanted,  a  few 
plants  should  be  placed  where  the  rhizomes 
spread  over  some  suitable  soil  for  the  young 
plants  to  take  root  in.  As  soon  as  they  have 
made  three  or  four  fronds,  the  young  plants 
may  be  taken  ofi'  and  potted.  The  Nephrolepises 
like  a  rough  porous  soil  composed  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  leaf -mould,  and  peat  in  equal 
parts,  with  some  sand  added.  When  the  young 
plants  are  first  potted,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  being  exposed  to 
sun  or  a  dry  atmosphere.  After  the  plants  are 
once  established,  they  will  grow  away  freely. 
Although  they  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical 
regions,  they  do  not  require  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, a  medium  stove  temperature  with 
a  rather  humid  atmosphere  ensuring  good  re- 
sults. It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  extremities 
of  the  fronds  being  rather  tender,  and  conse- 
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quently  easily  damaged,  that  the  plants  are  not 
more  grown  for  ordinary  decorations. 

N.  DAVALLioiDES. — This  is  a  noble  species;  it 
has  long,  gracef ally  arching  fronds,  the  pinnae  be- 
ing long  and  narrow,  the  fertile  ones  more  con- 
tracted and  rather  deeply  lobed.  The  spore  cases 
are  placed  close  to  the  margin,  a  very  distinctive 
character  of  this  species. 

N.  DAVALLIOIDES  FURCANS,  here  figured,  is  a 
beautiful  variety,  with  the  pinnie  curiously  forked 
and  crested.  When  well  developed  this  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  Ferns  we  have.  I  may  here  remark 
that  this  variety  appears  to  be  more  closely  allied 
to  N.  ensifolia  (acuta)  than  the  above  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  spore  cases  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plant. 

N.  ENSIFOLIA. — This  is  a  very  robust  growing 
species,  with  long  fronds  of  a  bright  fresh  green  ; 
the  pinEcX  are  broader  and  not  so  long  as  in  N. 
davallioides.  and  the  spore  cases  are  placed  further 
from  the  margin.     It  is  the  same  as  N.  acuta. 

N.  EXALTAT.\  is  of  intermediate  growth  and  a 
most  desirable  species  either  for  pots  or  baskets. 

N.  PECTINATA,  a  slender-growing  form  with  pale 
green  fronds,  should  be  in  every  collection. 


ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE  FROM  SPORES. 

W.  H.  GowER,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden, 
states  that  this  fine  Maiden-hair  Fern  does  not 
produce  spores.  Being  in  close  proximity  to  a 
residence  where  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Adian- 
tum  farleyense  were  grown,  I  induced  the  gar- 
dener to  oxerhaul  his  plants  to  see  if  any  signs  of 
sori  were  visible.  After  repeated  attempts,  at  last 
a  frond  was  found  containing  the  much-coveted 
spores.  E.xamination  under  the  microscope  proved 
them  to  be  true  spores,  and  I  attempted  to  get 
these  spores  to  germinate  to  find  out  whether  the 
seedlings  would  be  true  A.  farleyense  or  A.  scutum, 
as  some  growers  had  asserted. 

I  took  every  precaution  with  these  spores.  I  was 
extremely  careful  about  the  manner  in  which  I 
sowed  them,  and  to  make  everything  doubly  sure 
I  did  not  sow  all  at  the  same  time,  but  at  two 
different  intervals.  The  first  sowing  was  made  on 
January  G,  1887,  and  the  second  on  February  3, 1887, 
and  these  two  pots  I  carefully  watched,  and  was 
rewarded  in  a  short  time  by  seeing  some  seedlings 
make  their  appearance.  It  was  only  from  the 
second  sowing  that  I  obtained  any  true  Adiantum 
farleyense,  and  these  numbered  twenty-one  plants. 
I  had  to  grow  them  until  the  spring  of  1888  before 
I  could  definitely  say  that  my  plants  were  fairly 
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Nephrolepis  davallioides  f  urcans. 


N.  rniLirpiNENSis  is  another  pretty  species 
with  rather  short  fronds  ;  the  pinnie  are  close  and 
slightly  recurved,  deep  green,  and  of  compact  habit. 

N.     RUFE.SCENS     TRIPINNATIFIDA.— This     is     of 

more  recent  introduction  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  genus.  Well  developed  fronds  measure  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  long  and  4  inches  to  6  inches 
broad.  The  pinnie  are  deeply  cut  into  narrow 
segments,  and  some  of  these  are  again  sub-divided, 
giving  the  fronds  a  fine  feathery  appearance. 

N.  Bausei  is  a  slender-growing  form,  with  pale 
green,  feather-like  fronds.  It  requires  a  little  care 
to  preserve  the  crowns  through  the  winter,  and 
should  be  kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
with  just  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  roots  from 
perishing. 

N.  DuFFi. — A  very  distinct  species,  with  nar- 
row, erect-growing  fronds,  which  branch  out  to- 
wards the  apex  ;  the  ultimate  extremities  are 
crested  and  droop  over.  I  have  never  found 
fertile  specimens  of  this  distinct  and  pretty  little 
Fern. 

N.  TUDBROSA.— This  well-known  Fern  should  be 
added,  and  the  list  will  then  include  all  the  most 
desirable  forms  of  Nephrolepis.  F.  H. 


established.  I  pushed  them  on  with  the  utmost 
speed  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  18SS,  the 
whole  of  the  twenty-one  plants  making  nice  half 
specimens  in  that  time.  To  prove  the  matter,  six 
of  them  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  October  II,  1888. 

There  need  be  no  doubt  but  that  where  spores  of 
this  Adiantum  can  be  obtained  they  will  produce 
the  true  parent,  but  it  is  only  on  well-grown 
plants  that  spores  will  ever  be  found,  and  these  at 
very  rare  intervals.  The  frond  from  which  my 
spores  were  taken  had  a  very  stout  leathery  appear- 
ance, and  was  the  only  one  to  be  found  upon  a 
plant  having  fully  100  fronds  upon  it. 

I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  the 
task  again  if  spores  were  procurable,  but  I  have 
never  since  made  any  further  examination  for 
them.  The  soil  in  which  I  grow  this  Adiantum  is 
pure  loam,  with  all  the  fine  particles  sifted  out, 
adding  broken  sandstone  and  charcoal.  The  pot^ 
are  drained  well  and  kept  in  a  brisk  heat,  but  not 
too  much  shade.  I  should  add  that  the  plant 
from  which  the  spores  were  obtained  is  still  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Edward  Ecroyd,  Edgend  House, 


near  Burnley,  where  this  Adiantum  is  grown  ex- 
tensively. William  Goldby. 
Edijeiid  Nursery,  Brierfield,  Lanes. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUM    NOBILE   COOKSONI- 
ANUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sports  which 
this  fine  old  plant  has  produced,  its  colours 
being  extremely  rich  and  the  flowers  large  and 
of  good  shape.  A  handsome  plant  of  this  form 
is  now  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  gar- 
den at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  producing  a 
fine  display  which  is  particularly  welcome  at 
this  dull  season.  The  plant  did  not  originate 
with  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  he 
having  acquired  the  stock  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  same  sport  has  also  cropped  \\\>  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  since,  and  in  Sir  Trevor's 
own  garden  the  old  species  appears  to  be  again 
sporting,  one  plant  having  a  tiroad  bar  of  deep 
maroon-purple  on  the  inner  half  of  the  lateral 
sepals,  which  appears  to  be  the  commencement 
of  a  digression  which  may  come  to  be  equally  as 
beautiful  as  the  form  now  under  consideration. 
D.  Cooksonianum  is  a  bold  and  strong-growing 
plant,  difl'ering  in  no  perceptible  manner  from 
the  typical  form.  Its  flowers,  however,  are 
very  diil'erent,  the  lower  half  of  the  sepals  being 
heavily  blotched  with  deep  maroon-purple  the 
same  as  the  base  of  the  lip,  forming,  as  it  were, 
three  lips,  and  if  the  true  lip  was  open  and 
spread  out,  as  is  the  case  with  D.  Wardianum 
and  some  others,  instead  of  being  rolled  round, 
as  in  the  type,  a  wonderful  display  of  colour 
would  result  therefrom.  It  still  remains  a  rare 
plant  in  the  Orchid  world,  but  I  would  advise 
all  Orchid  growers  to  add  it  to  their  coUectious 
if  an  opportunity  occurs.  It  requires  the  com- 
mon treatment  of  the  species,  although  whilst 
it  remains  a  scarce  and  dear  plant,  everyone 
possessing  it  will  hold  it  somewhat  more  choice. 

W.  H.  GoWER. 


Masdevallias  at  Forest  Hill. — The  pure  white 
M.  tovarensis  is  just  now  very  fine  in  Mr.  Laing's 
estabUshment,  whilst  forms  of  M.  ignea  and  M. 
Veitchi  were  conspicuous  and  pleasing  amongst  a 
host  of  paler  coloured  blooms  of  different  species. 
M.  polysticta  is  another  species  now  flowering,  but 
although  extremely  beautiful,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
remarkable  for  its  colour,  which  is  white  thickly 
spotted  with  dull  purple.  It  also  differs  from  the 
previously  named  kinds  in  having  its  flowers  borne 
in  a  raceme.  It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  it 
first  flowered  in  this  country,  but  neither  it  nor  its 
near  relative,  M.  Melanopus,  have  become  so  popular 
as  they  deserve. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana  —  Some  beautiful 
flowers  ot  this  are  now  open  in  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's garden,  and  a  coloured  figure  of  this  species 
was  given  in  The  Garden,  June  8,  Vol.  XXXV., 
p.  532.  The  flowers  now  open  at  Burford  Lodge 
are  far  superior  to  those  illustrated,  so  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  this  plant  becoming  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  labiata  section  to  which  it  belongs.  I 
am  still  under  the  impression  that  this  species  has 
never  been  grown  sufliciently  strong  to  be  seen  at 
its  best.  The  plant  has  only  been  in  the  country 
eight  years,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  seen 
to  perfection. — W. 

Odontoglossum  blandum  {G.  IK.).— This  is 
the  name  ot  the  flower  sent,  but  1  have  seen  varie- 
ties more  richly  spotted.  It  is  one  of  the  species 
which  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  its  native 
country,  through  being  taken  in  numbers  and  sent 
home  time  after  time,  only  to  arrive  in  this  country 
in  a  dead  and  rotten  condition.  It  was  e.xpected 
to  remain  very  rare  for  a  long  time,  but  either  a 
fresh  locality  has  been  found,  or  it  has  sprung  up  in 
the  original  spot  very  rapidly,  for  the  plant  has 
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been  sent  to  Europe  in  fair  condition,  and  now  it 
can  be  found  in  most  of  the  principal  Orcbid  collec- 
tions in  this  country.  It  grows  at  a  considerable 
elevation  in  the  forests  of  New  Grenada,  amongst 
Moss  in  a  very  moist  climate,  and  therefore  under 
cultivation  it  requires  thorough  drainage. — G. 

Cattleya  Trianse. — The  first  flower  of  this 
species  which  we  have  observed  this  season  was 
open  at  Christmas  in  Mr.  Measures'  garden.  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham,  so  that  in  this  collection  it 
comes  in  with  C.  Percivaliana,  and  thus  aids  in 
making  a  display  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Vanda  Amesiana.  —  This  charming  Vanda 
has  been  flowering  for  a  long  time  in  Mr.  Measures' 
collection  at  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  It  was 
also  flowering  freely  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  gar- 
den, but  in  these  as  well  as  others  I  observe  it  is 
just  the  same.  The  plant,  although  stronger  in 
growth,  and  rooting  more  freely  than  the  original 
plant,  is  much  paler  in  its  flowers  ;  indeed  so  much 
so  that  the  varietal  name  of  Candida  would  fit  it 
well.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  delicate  flower,  but 
of  course  does  not  satisfy  those  who  purchased  it, 
as  they  expected  to  get  the  bright-coloured  form 
figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  and  which  went  at 
once  to  America  to  enrich  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Ames. 

Calantlies.— I  have  heard  it  frequently  re- 
marked that  these  plants  do  not  come  of  a  good 
colour  in  London,  and  I  have  very  often  observed 
how  poor  in  colour  the  flowers  of  C.  Veitchi  are, 
but,  j  udging  by  the  number  of  spikes  and  the  bril- 
liancy in  colour  of  the  flowers  now  to  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Larkins'  garden,  Highbury  New  Park,  there  can 
be  no  London  fog  in  that  district,  the  C.  Veitchi 
and  C.  vestita  oculata  rubra  being  exceptionally 
good.  These  plants  are  kept  in  a  warm  house,  and 
I  think  that  a  little  brisk  heat  assists  in  brightening 
flowers  at  this  season.  I  have  had  proof  this 
season  that  many  plants  are  ruined  entirely,  never 
opening  their  blooms,  through  being  kept  too  cool. 
— G. 

Dendrobium  'Wardianum.— Mr.  J.  Broome, 
Llandudno,  sends  flowers  of  this  fine  species.  Two 
flowers  are  of  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful 
form  of  this  plant  which  I  have  seen  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  clear  white  saving  about  an  inch  at  the 
tips,  which  are  heavily  marked  with  intense  deep 
purple ;  the  lip  also  is  large,  rich  deep  orange 
surrounded  with  a  zone  of  white  tipped  with  purple, 
and  bearing  a  pair  of  eye-like,  deep  maroon  blotches 
at  the  base,  the  latter  smaller  than  usual.  These 
flowers  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
D.  Wardianum  and  D.  crassinode,  but  I  cannot  see 
the  slightest  trace,  and  must  pronounce  them  to  be 
those  of  a  very  fine  form  of  D.  Wardianum.  Mr. 
Broome  says  I  shall  find  the  colours  good,  through 
the  [jlants  being  grown  in  the  pure  air.  This  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  and  no  one  knows  the 
value  of  it  better  than  Mr.  Broome,  for  when  he 
first  began  Orchid  growing  his  plants  were  in  a  vile 
atmosphere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester, 
but  still  air  does  not  aifect  colours  so  much  as  the 
health  of  the  plants,  for  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
most  highly  coloured  varieties  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and  Sheffield.  A 
flower  of  another  form  of  Wardianum  comes  with 
these.  This  is  very  pale,  and  therefore  the  air  has 
not  put  colour  into  this,  but  a  good  variety  un- 
doubtedly does  come  finer  in  colour  through  being 
grown  in  good  fresh  and  pure  air. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandree This  beautiful 

species,  I  have  noted  during  the  past  year,  has 
appeared  to  depart  from  its  usual  time  of  flowering 
more  than  I  have  ever  seen  it,  and  I  now  observe 
that  it  comes  into  bloom  in  great  profusion  at 
Christmas.  I  have  seen  excellent  spikes  of  flowers 
at  Mr.  Sander's  at  St.  Albans,  at  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Son  at  HoUoway,  and  many 
other  places,  but  I  was  more  struck  with  the  profu- 
sion of  spikes  showing,  and  with  open  flowers,  just 
two  days  before  Christmas  at  Cheam  Park,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Jacomb,  than  with  any  collection 
I  have  seen.  This  Odontoglossum  is  grown  here  in 
a  very  light  house;  indeed  in  a  lighter  and  brighter 
situation  than  I  have  heretofore  seen  it  grown. 
Mr.  May,  who  has  charge  of  this  collection,  tells 


me  that  in  this  place  the  plants  caused  him  great 
trouble  at  first,  even  with  heavy  shading.  At  last 
he  found  that  in  this  position  he  could  not  give  air 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  had  to  maintain 
a  great  deal  of  moisture  with  the  shading  and  ex- 
clude air.  This  has  been  attended  with  much 
success,  as  the  plants  are  in  robust  health  and  the 
foliage  rich  deep  green,  and  they  are  sending  up 
dozens  of  spikes.  I  trust  this  hint  may  be  taken 
by  those  similarly  situated.— W.  H.  G. 


CALANTHES. 


Thbse  useful  winter-blooming  Orchids  should  be 
more  grown.  They  are  easily  managed,  and  with 
care  could  be  grown  in  many  small  houses  that  are 
devoted  to  less  interesting  subjects.  I  have  grown 
them  also  on  shelves  temporarily  suspended  from 
the  back  walls  of  frames  in  which  Cucumbers  are 
grown  through  the  summer.  They  have  done  well 
by  being  careful  when  damping  down  not  to 
syringe  the  Calanthes.  Many  who  possess  a  w^rm 
house  could  grow  them  to  perfection  if  once  taken 
in  hand  and  treated  liberally  while  the  plants  are 
making  their  growth.  Around  the  metropolis 
fogs  are  very  injurious  to  the  flowers,  but  by 
gradually  getting  the  pseudo-bulbs  started  a  little 
earlier  and  having  a  lot  of  strong  spikes  3  feet  to 
4  feet  in  length,  a  few  blooms  are  not  so  missed 
as  when  the  spikes  are  small.  During  foggy  sun- 
less days  the  loss  of  colour  is  a  serious  drawback 
that  I  cannot  give  a  remedy  for,  and  can  only  ad- 
vise to  have  the  house  as  dry  as  possible  during 
fogs  and  a  little  extra  warmth.  During  mild 
weather  air  should  be  admitted  daily  at  the  top 
ventilators  and  the  temperature  during  the  day 
may  range  from  G5°  to  75°  with  air;  t;0°  to  65°  will 
be  suflicient  for  the  night.  I  prefer  to  have  as 
little  heat  as  possible,  so  as  to  preserve  the  flowers. 
Calanthes  are  most  valuable  for  decorations  during 
the  dull  season,  and  if  kept  quite  dry,  they  may 
be  used  for  halls  and  corridors,  and  which  would 
kill  other  Orchids.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plant 
that  is  more  beautiful  for  large  vases  intermixed 
with  Ferns  or  Grevillea  robusta,  using  Calan- 
the  vestita  for  the  outside,  or  the  variety  rubro- 
oculata.  I  have  used  these  plants  for  this  purpose 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  they  have  not  taken 
much  harm ;  indeed,  they  have  made  large  bulbs 
the  following  season.  When  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  blooms  should  be  well  advanced,  or  the  flowers 
will  not  be  so  fine  as  if  they  open  in  the  rooms, 
and  only  a  little  water  will  be  required  to  keep  the 
plants  in  good  condition. 

To  get  large  blooms  and  spikes  several  feet  long, 
it  is  best  to  use  good  yellow  loam  in  rough  pieces 
each  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  to  have  it  stacked  a 
few  months  before  using  if  possible.  If  the  loam 
is  good,  even  if  it  is  fresh,  the  plants  soon  take  to 
it.  Also  mix  with  it  a  small  portion  of  decayed 
cow  manure  and  some  quarter-inch  bones  and  char- 
coal. Very  little  peat  is  required ;  in  fact  the 
plants  want  a  stronger  material  to  make  their 
next  season's  bulbs  with.  Very  few  crooks  are 
used  for  drainage,  just  a  few  large  ones,  over 
which  are  placed  half-inch  bones.  Large  pieces  of 
the  compost  are  put  over  these,  and  the  bulbs 
placed  well  down  in  the  pots,  leaving  plenty  of 
room  for  water.  As  Calanthes  are  gross  feeders, 
they  should  never  be  raised  up  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot  and  no  room  left  for  watering.  I  place  the 
plants  on  shelves  when  potted,  giving  them  a  good 
watering.  This  lasts  for  some  time,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  water  carefully  till  the  new  roots  get  to 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  I  place  two  or  three  large 
bulbs  in  an  8-inch  pot  and  five  smaller  ones  in  the 
same  size,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  young  tender 
roots  when  doing  so.  "The  plants  when  full  of 
roots  are  liberally  fed  with  liquid  manure  till  the 
new  growths  are  made,  then  less  is  given  them  till 
the  spikes  are  advancing  into  bloom,  when  only 
clear  water  is  used.  A  little  clear  soot  water  once 
a  month'in  the  growing  season  is  very  beneficial. 
The  plants  should  get  a  good  rest  in  a  temperature 
of  ()0°,  and  to  economise  space,  shake  them  out  of 
the  old  soil  and  place  the  bulbs  singly  in  pans  in 
silver  sand  or  Cocoa  fibre,  only  giving  water  to  keep 


the  pseudo-bulbs  plump.  I  find  that  it  is  best  not  to 
delay  potting  when  once  new  growth  has  com- 
menced, also  to  grow  them  in  a  moist,  warm  house 
in  a  temperature  of  70°  to  80°  while  in  active 
growth,  and  never  to  syringe  overhead,  but  to 
always  keep  the  foliage  dry  to  prevent  spotting. 
Si/07i  Souse.  Q.  Wythbs. 


Odontoglossum     Alexandrae     (crispum) 

{H.  Oiestertim'). — The  flowers  you  send  are  cer- 
tainly very  distinct ;  they  may,  however,  be  named. 
No.  1  is  a  pure  white  flower,  with  broad  sepals  and 
petals,  all  more  or  less  fringed,  especially  the 
petals  ;  the  lip  is  also  white,  saving  a  few  spots  of 
chocolate.  This  in  colour  and  markings  is  cer- 
tainly the  true  form  of  0.  Alexandriu,  as  first 
figured  by  Bateman  in  his  monograph  of  the 
Odontoglossums,  but  it  is  a  much  finer  form  of  the 
plant  than  that  figured.  No.  2  may  be  considered 
as  0.  fastuosum,  the  sepals  being  rosy  lilac,  the 
petals  white,  and  the  whole  destitute  of  spots.  In  the 
true  form  there  are  usually  a  few  spots  on  each  of 
the  segments ;  lip  white,  yellow  at  the  base,  and 
with  a  few  irregular  spots  of  chestnut-brown.  No. 
3  is  doubtless  0.  Coradinei,  which  by  some  is  not 
considered  a  variety  of  crispum  at  all,  but  of 
Lindleyanum,  and  by  others  it  is  considered  a 
distinct  plant ;  the  flower  is  yellow,  having  on  each 
segment  a  few  spots  of  chestnut.  This  is  by  far 
the  poorest  bloom  in  the  batch  sent,  whilst  No.  -1 
is  by  far  the  finest  and  best  flower,  being  a  fine 
form  of  0.  Wilckeanum,  which  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  0.  crispum  and 
luteo-purpureum ;  it  has,  however,  the  0.  crispum 
character  about  it,  the  segments  all  pure  white, 
heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with  dark  chestnut- 
brown,  and  the  petals  much  fringed  and  serrated. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
FoBciKa  AsPABAGUS.— The  moist  heat  gene- 
rated by  leaves  or  leaves  and  manure  is  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  succulent  shoots,  and 
in  this  case  not  much  water  will  be  needed,  espe- 
cially if  fairly  rich,  moist  material  surrounds  the 
roots.  Where,  however,  the  forcing  is  accomplished 
solely  or  principally  with  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  then 
water  must  be  given  much  more  freely.  On  no 
account  should  the  soil  be  allowed  to  become  dry 
nor  a  high  temperature  be  maintained.  We  prefer 
that  the  bottom-heat  should  exceed  the  top-heat, 
the  former  standing  say  at  about  70"  and  the  top- 
heat  at  least  10°  lower.  Hard  forced,  the  growth 
is  spindly  and  the  crop  is  soon  over.  Fresh  beds 
should  be  formed  every  two  or  three  weeks  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  and  the  available  supply  of 
either  old  or  specially-prepared  roots.  All  are 
worthless  after  having  been  forced. 

Sea  KALE. — Many  make  the  attempt,  but  few  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  Seakale  for  Christmas  from  roots 
forced  where  they  are  established.  These  early- 
formed  open-air  hot-beds  are  at  times  liable  to 
become  too  hot  and  fairly  burn  the  crowns,  but 
more  often  than  not  they  fail  to  continue  hot 
enough  to  affect  the  roots,  and  in  this  case  the 
progress  is  very  slow  indeed.  The  beds  being  com- 
paratively narrow  ought  to  be  well  enclosed  by  dry 
ttrawy  litter,  this  being  arranged  so  as  to  throw  off 
rain  and  snow-water.  If  they  are  found  at  the 
present  time  in  a  saturated  state,  the  simplest  plan 
is  to  form  a  new  bed,  and  this  should  soon  bring  up 
the  growth.  Strong  young  roots  are  the  best  for 
lifting  and  forcing  in  either  pots  in  well  heated 
houses,  or  in  a  Mushroom  house.  In  order  to  have 
plenty  of  these  next  season,  save  all  the  clean 
young  roots  about  the  size  of  a  man's  little  finger 
that  may  be  broken  off  at  lifting  time,  cut  these 
into  3-inch  lengths,  and  pack  thickly  Into  boxes  of 
soil,  the  thickest  end  uppermost  and  just  showing 
above  the  soil.  These  stored  in  a  cool  shed  will 
eventually  callus  or  form  roots  and  buds,  and  be  fit 
for  planting  out  in  April  or  May. 

Bboccoli. — Just  now  these  are  rather  scarce, 
especially  where  none  have  been  stored  under  cover. 
Any  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting  left  in  the  open 
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and  the  forwardest  of  Snow's  Winter  ought  to  be 
lifted  at  once,  as  only  a  moilerately  severe  frost 
will  spoil  them.  Deep  heated  pits  are  of  good 
service  in  forwarding  or  protecting  Broccoli.  The 
plants  ought  to  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil  about 
the  roots,  replanted  rather  closely  in  good  rich  soil 
and  at  once  well  watered.  Forcing  must  not  be 
resorted  to,  but  if  given  a  moderate  amount  of  air 
only,  and  not  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots, 
medium-sized,  close  and  perfectly  blanched  hearts 
will  soon  form. 

PARSLEr. — Where  this  was  not  protected  in  any 
way  the  frost  has  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 
The  least  that  ought  to  have  been  done  was  to 
have  covered  a  few  strong  plants  either  with 
frames  or  handlights,  but  where  no  protective 
measures  have  been  taken,  it  is  now  imperative 
that  some  steps  be  taken  towards  preventing  a 
great  and  very  undesirable  gap  in  the  supply.  A 
number  of  strong  roots  with  the  hearts  uninjured 
may  well  be  lifted  and  packed  rather  closely  in 
either  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  rich  compost.  Be- 
ing then  placed  in  a  newly  started  vinery  or  Peach 
house,  or  in  any  light  warm  house  or  pit,  active 
growth  will  soon  commence,  and  useful  gatherings 
of  fresh  leaves  be  obtained  in  due  course.  In 
some  cases  it  is  even  advisable  to  form  a  hot-bed 
specially  for  forcing  old  Parsley  roots.  A  two- 
light  frame  would  hold  many  dozen  strong  roots,  as 
they  do  not  require  much  room. 

Mint  and  Tarragon.— Of  the  various  herbs 
grown,  none  are  in  greater  demand  than  these. 
Seeing  that  young  green  shoots  are  much  preferred 
to  dried  leaves,  and  how  readily  both  can  be 
forced,  it  is  advisable  to  lift  a  few  flakes  or  shallow 
clumps,  placing  these  in  boxes,  covering  with  light 
soil,  and  gently  forwarding  in  heat.  Both  are 
liable  to  die  off  somewhat  mysteriously  during  the 
winter,  especially  if  no  protection  is  afforded  the 
roots.  Already  the  Tarragon  shoots  are  showing 
above  ground,  and  if  not  already  done,  a  light  sur- 
facing of  leaf-soil  or,  better  still,  old  Mushroom 
bed  manure  ought  to  be  given.  Much  mischief  is 
also  done  by  the  small  black  slugs.  Place  a  few 
Broccoli  leaves  or  little  heaps  of  bran  on  the  bed 
to  attract  the  slugs  and  destroy  the  latter  when 
thus  caught. 

Seed  Potatoes.— These  ought  certainly  to  be 
protected  from  severe  frosts,  especially  when  stored 
in  cold  open  sheds,  but  too  often  the  covering  of 
sacks,  mats,  carpet  or  litter  is  left  on  the  heaps 
long  after  all  danger  from  frosts  is  past,  the  conse- 
quence being  premature  and  ruinous  sprouting.  If 
the  planting  tubers  cannot  be  stored  thinly,  the 
least  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  them  in  shallow 
heaps  clear  of  the  "  ware  "  Potatoes,  and  to  let 
them  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible  consistent 
with  safety.  In  some  places  wnere  shed  room  is 
very  limited,  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  practice  to 
place  the  seed  Potatoes  in  deep  boxes,  tubs  or 
hampers  where,  if  they  are  overlooked  for  a  time  and 
kept  rather  warm,  they  eventually  become  a  mass 
of  roots  and  shoots.  W.  I. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Habdt  shrubs  for  forcing.— In  selecting  the 
hardy  shrubs  that  are  to  be  forced  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  with  those  kinds  that  naturally  bloom 
early.  Where  there  happens  to  be  a  large  ccnser- 
vatory  to  supply  there  is  nothing  more  effective 
than  Rhododendrons.  Not  only  do  the  flowers  last 
a  long  time,  but  where  plants  have  been  chosen 
that  are  well  set  with  buds,  they  produce  a  mass  of 
colour  that  is  always  attractive.  There  are  a  num- 
hiT  of  fine  varieties,  such  as  the  caucasioum  hybrids, 
that  are  of  little  use  out-of-doors  on  account  of 
their  disposition  to  bloom  early.  These  are  the 
sorts  that  should  be  forced  first.  Deutzia  gracilis 
and  the  double-flowered  Chinese  Plum  (Prunus 
sinensis)  are  two  of  the  best  hardy  shrubs  for  pot 
work,  as  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  flowers  in 
proportion  to  the  room  they  occupy.  Amongst 
Andromedas  the  best  for  forcing  is  the  compara- 
tively little-known  A.  japonica,  which  is  a  beautiful 
and  distinct  kind.  Its  only  fault  for  outdoor  cul- 
tivation is  that  it  blooms  before  hard  weather  is 


over.  Viburnum  plicatnm  is  one  of  the  best  hardy 
plants,  as  it  flowers  profusely.  The  flowers  are  un- 
rivalled for  their  whiteness,  and  they  are  as  use- 
ful for  cutting  where  large  vases  or  stands  are  to 
be  filled  as  the  plants  are  for  general  decorations. 
Azalea  mollis  is  indispensable  for  winter-flowering 
in  pots.  Plants  that  were  forced  last  winter,  and 
were  afterwards  kept  under  glass  and  encouraged 
to  make  growth  and  set  their  buds  similarly  to  the 
Chinese  hybrids,  previous  to  their  being  stood  out- 
side, are  in  many  cases  quite  equal  to  the  best  ex- 
amples that  have  been  grown  out-of-doors.  In 
some  cases  these  second  season  plants  will  have  a 
greater  quantity  of  buds  proportionate  to  their 
size  than  the  outdoor  prepared  stock.  On  no  ac- 
count must  an  attempt  be  made  to  hurry  them  into 
bloom,  as  if  this  is  done  the  first  flowers  which  open 
on  the  bunches  will  drop  before  the  later  ones  are 
matured.  Amongst  things  of  a  less  hardy  nature, 
the  common  Hydrangea  and  the  smaller-flowered 
H.  Thomas  Hogg  are  indispensable.  The  flowers 
of  the  last-mentioned  kind  are  quite  white  when 
forced,  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  old  sort.  The 
length  of  time  both  the  kinds  remain  fresh  is  worth 
taking  into  account,  as  when  kept  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  or  in  that  of  an  entrance  hall,  they 
maintain  a  good  appearance  for  several  weeks. 
Plants  should  be  used  that  have  been  specially  pre- 
pared during  the  past  summer,  or  that  have  been 
struck  in  the  autumn  from  shoots  which  had  their 
buds  previously  set.  As  has  before  been  urged, 
much  depends  on  the  way  the  plants  are  treated 
during  the  time  the  forcing  is  going  on  as  to  the 
length  of  time  the  flowers  last  when  required  for 
cutting.  On  no  account  will  it  do  to  hurry  them 
with  too  much  heat.  An  intermediate  temperature 
is  quite  sufficient  to  give  them,  and  they  must  also  be 
kept  as  near  the  roof  of  the  house  or  pit  where 
the  forcing  is  carried  out  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  Neither  must  there  be  too  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Once  a  day  is 
often  enough  to  syringe  overhead. 

Mignonette. — The  earliest  set  of  plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  that 
are  now  in  small  pots  and  have  been  once  stopped, 
will  soon  require  moving  into  the  6-inoh  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom.  These  will  be  quite 
large  enough.  Loam  of  medium  texture,  with 
some  rotten  manure,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  is  the 
best  compost  for  Mignonette.  Drain  well  and  pot 
moderately  firmly.  The  shoots  should  be  tied  well 
out,  using  a  small  stick  to  each.  This  is  all  the 
training  that  is  necessary.  Keep  the  plants,  as 
hitherto  advised,  close  to  the  roof  of  the  house  or 
pit  they  occupy.  The  second  batch  that  are  in- 
tended to  bloom  after  the  early  set  are  over,  and 
which  should  consist  of  about  three  plants  in  each 
pot,  and  have  been  grown  on  without  stopping,  should 
also  be  moved.  Give  them  the  same  sized  pots  as 
the  earliest  portion,  and  treat  in  other  matters 
similarly.  See  also  that  the  stock  is  quite  free 
from  aphides.  A  little  seed  may  soon  be  put 
in,  the  plants  raised  from  which  should  be  grown 
three  or  four  together,  and,  like  those  of  the  second 
set,  not  have  their  tops  pinched  out.  They  will 
bloom  before  any  flowers  are  to  be  had  out  of 
doors,  and  be  alike  useful  for  cutting  or  for  ordi- 
nary decoration. 

Panicum  variegatum.— With  plants  of  this 
character  that  are  increased  by  division  of  the 
crowns,  it  is  best  to  begin  early  in  the  year.  The 
variegated  form  of  this  Panicum  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  normal  green  sort,  so  that  when  the 
stock  is  to  be  increased,  the  selection  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  confined  to  plants  that  have  a  fair 
proportion  of  variegated  leaves.  The  best  way  to 
proceed  is  to  shake  all  the  soil  away,  so  that  the 
roots  can  be  disentangled  in  a  manner  that  will 
admit  of  the  divided  portions  having  their  share 
of  roots  uninjured.  On  this  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent depends  the  plants  making  headway.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  stronger  the  pieces 
used,  the  better  plants  they  will  make  within  a 
given  time.  Five-inch  pots  are  large  enough  to 
grow  them  in,  and  into  these  they  may  be  put  at 
once.  Drain  sufficiently  and  pot  in  soil  consisting 
of  half  peat  and  half  loam,  with  some  sand  added. 


Water  freely  and  stand  the  plants  where  they  will 
get  plenty  of  light  in  a  house  or  pit  where  they 
can  have  an  intermediate  temperature.  No  shade 
will  be  required  until  later  on  when  the  sun  gets 
powerful.  T.  B. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Melons. — The  gardener  who  has  every  convenience 
for  growing  very  early  Melons  wiU  now  resume 
operations  in  the  Melon  house  proper,  first  by  a 
general  clearance  and  cleansing,  and  second  by  the 
preparation  of  the  bed,  as  there  must  be  no  hitch 
or  delay  when  the  young  seedlings  are  ready  for 
turning  out.     The  seeds  meantime  must  be  sown, 
singly  or  in  pairs,  in  very  small  pots  and  plunged 
in  a  bottom-heat  of  80°,  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  the  ravages  of  woodlice,  crickets,  and  cock- 
roaches, and   within  a   few  inches  of   the  glass. 
Heat,  light,  and  moisture  are  elements  which  must 
be  secured  in  the  nursing  pit,  and  this  being  the 
commencement  of  a  long  season  both  of  Melons 
and  Cucumbers,  much  time  and  annoyance  will  be 
saved  by  fitting  up  a  suitable  place  at  the  outset. 
If  a  small  propagating  pit  is  in  work,  a  temporary 
bed  of  tan  or  leaves  a  few  feet  square  at  the  warmest 
end  will  turn  out  a  constant  supply  of  plants ;  but, 
lacking  this  convenience,  a  small  bed  may  be  made 
up  at  one  end  of  the  house  in  which  winter  Cucum- 
bers are  now  in  full  bearing.    The  best  soil  for  the 
seed-pots  is  pure  calcareous  loam  and  not  too  light, 
as  this  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  ball  which  must 
support  the  plants  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.     Further, 
it  must  be  thoroughly  warm  and  fairly  moist  when 
the  seeds  are  inserted,  but  not  dry  enough  to  neces- 
sitate giving  one  drop  of  water  until  the  seedlings 
have  developed  the  first  pair  of  leaves.     If  the  bed 
is  formed  of  moist  tan  or  fermenting  Oak  leaves 
the  conditions  will  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  tiny  pots  will  fill  quickly  with 
roots,  the  weakest  of  the  two  plants  must  be  pulled 
up  the  moment  the  other  is  taking  the  lead.   Then, 
cramping  the  roots  being  quite  as  prejudicial  as 
sowing  in  too  light  a  soil,  provision  must  be  made 
for  giving  a  small  shift,  provided  the  fruiting  pit  is 
not  quite  ready  for  them.    Small  shifts  at  this  early 
season,    however,    being    objectionable,  a  strong 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  fruiting  pots 
quite  ready  by  the  time  they  are  wanted.     I  have 
said  fruiting  pots  advisedly,  as  this  mode  of  early 
culture  offers  many  advantages  at  a  time  when  the 
grower  is  heavily  handicapped  by  outside  condi- 
tions.   The  opposing  elements  are  too  well  known; 
the  advantages  are  the  maintenance  of  a  sharp 
and   steady  bottom-heat    quite    up  to  the    rims 
of  the  pots,  which  should    stand    on   pedestals, 
the  convenience  for  turning  and  renovating  the 
beds  when  the  heat  is  declining,  the  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  the  roots,  which  can  be  fed  to 
any  extent  without  waste  when  the  fruit  is  swell- 
ing, and  the  brief  period  which  will  suffice  for  pro- 
ducing a  dry  condition  when  the  fruit  is  setting 
and  again  when  ripening  ;  then  last,  but  not  least, 
comes  the  certainty  of  producing  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  fruit  of  the  highest  quality,  as  the 
bottom-heat  of   80°  can  be  maintained  until  the 
Melons  are  ready  for  cutting.     If  the  merits  of  pot 
culture  ended  here  we  might  say  enough,  but  they 
do  not,  for,  independently  of  escaping  the  evils  of 
a  cold,  wet  root-run  when  we  are  vainly  trying  for 
high  flavour,  the  grower  who  has  a  set  of  small 
compartments  at  work  may  always  have  succes- 
sional  batches  of  plants  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height 
ready  for  going  in  on  the  very  day  the  last  fruit  is 
cut  from  their  predecessors.     By  adopting  this  plan 
the  grower  may  fruit  three  distinct  sets  of  plants 
in  one  season,  and   three   efficiently  heated   pits 
may  be  used  for  stove  plants  or  winter  Cucumbers. 
The  best 

Compost  for  the  fruiting  pots  should  consist  of 
heavy  calcareous  loam  quite  innocent  of  animal 
manure,  unless  very  poor,  when  a  little  dry  cow 
manure  may  be  rubbed  through  a  sieve  and  added, 
bone-dust,  a  dash  of  soot,  and  about  one  to  ten  of 
old  lime  rubbish  or  hair  plaster.  These  materials 
should  be  put  together  when  quite  dry  some  weeks 
in  advance  and  occupy  a  warm  place  until  wanted 
for  use.    The  pots,  12  inches  to  1-t  inches  in  dia- 
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meter,  previously  placed  on  solid  pedestals  for 
safety  from  strangling  and  convenience  for  tnrning 
the  bed,  should  then  be  filled  two-thirds  full  and 
thoroughly  rammed  with  a  potting  stick,  not  only 
to  secure  a  firm,  sustaining  medium  for  the  roots, 
but  also  to  form  a  solid  base  for  small  cones  of  com- 
post, which  must  be  raised  quite  level  with  the  rims 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  as  Melons,  unlike 
Cucumbers,  will  not  thrive  under  a  system  of 
earthing  round  the  collars.  When  the  young  plants 
are  turned  out,  the  balls  having  been  previously 
moistened,  the  coiling  roots  should  be  set  at 
liberty  with  the  finger,  especially  if  at  all  pot- 
bound,  and  placed  on  the  summits  of  the  cones, 
where  a  little  of  the  warmest  compost  must  be 
carefully  placed  around  them.  If  very  dry'a  little 
warm  water  may  be  given,  but  otherwise  the  roots 
will  find  sufficient  uioistnre  in  the  soil,  and  danger 
from  damping  will  be  avoided.  A  light  training 
stick  will  conduct  each  plant  to  the  trellis,  and  the 
atmosphere  kept  properly  moist  will  soon  draw  out 
the  roots,  when  more  compost  must  be  added  little 
and  often  as  they  show  on  the  surface.  When  in 
free  growth  the  pots  may  be  filled  up  and  carefully 
rammed,  the  space  of  an  inch  being  left  inside  the 
rims  for  the  reception  of  water. 

Pot  Vines  started  over  bottom-heat  in  November 
will  now  be  tied  down  and  stopped,  and  the  earliest 
varieties  will  be  coming  into  flower.  When  this 
stage  is  reached  raise  the  temperature  from  00°  to 
G5°  at  night,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  80°  for  a  short 
time  when  the  sun  breaks  through  the  haze,  as  so 
frequently  happens  in  frosty  weather.  Syring- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  discontinued,  but 
the  walls  and  surface  of  the  bed  must  be  regularly 
moistened  with  tepid  water,  otherwise  the  incessant 
fire-heat  will  soon  shrivel  the  delicate  organs  of 
the  flowers,  when  the  set  will  not  be  nearly  so  good 
as  one  could  wish,  no  matter  how  carefully  they 
are  fertilised.  Some  growers  fertilise,  or  think  they 
fertilise,  by  light  syringing  on  fine  bright  days,  and 
no  doubt  they  lend  powerful  aid  by  producing 
moisture  at  a  time  when  the  male  organs  require 
support  under  the  trying  influence  of  fire  and  sun- 
heat  combined.  But  whether  fertilisation  is  due 
to  the  water  or  its  invigorating  influence  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  higher 
temperature  and  a  moderately  moist  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere are  essentials,  and  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  water  may  fertilise  with  the  camel's-hair  brush 
or  rabbit's  tail,  using  pollen  from  the  Hamburgh  if 
obtainable.  When  the  Grapes  are  well  set  reduce 
the  bunches  to  six  if  good,  thin  when  the  size  of 
swan  shot,  top-dress  with  good  material,  and  com- 
mence, mildly  at  first,  the  process  of  feeding.  If 
space  admits  tie  in  the  leading  laterals  for  more 
foliage,  as  leaves  make  roots,  and  active  roots 
must  be  plentiful  if  pot  Grapes  are  to  do  credit  to 
the  grower.  Also  look  well  to  the  bottom-heat, 
and  add  fresh  warm  leaves  the  moment  it  shows 
signs  of  declining.  When  the  bunches  are  properly 
thinned  the  night  temperature  may  be  allowed  to 
fall  back  to  (10°  in  bad  weather  in  preference  to 
hard  dry  firing,  but  no  fixed  figure  must  be  insisted 
upon,  as  time  apparently  lost  in  severe  weather  can 
always  be  redeemed  by  early  closing  with  sun- 
heat  later  in  the  season. 

Thb  eably  vineey  containing  Vines  from 
which  the  first  new  Grapes  are  to  be  cut,  if  started 
in  November  will  now  be  fit  for  disbudding.  If 
young  and  strong  and  breaking  double,  the  weakest 
shoots  must  be  taken  away  from  the  strongest,  and 
the  canes  being  short-jointed,  these  strong  shoots  in 
due  course  must  be  thinned  to  a  foot  apart  for  pruning 
the  future  spur- wood.  As  strong  canes  are  generally 
bent  down  to  secure  an  even  break,  they  must  be 
tied  up  to  the  wires  when  this  end  is  attained, 
otherwise  the  young  growths  will  draw  up  to  the 
light  and  give  extra  trouble  when  the  time  arrives 
for  tying  down  to  the  trellis.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rods  are  old  and  the  spurs  a  good  distance 
apart,  two  young  shoots  may  be  left  on  each  spur, 
the  one  farthest  from  home  to  carry  the  bunch,  the 
other  to  form  next  year's  pruning  bud,  and  mean- 
time to  assist  in  covering  the  trellis  with  foliage. 
All  bunch-carrying  shoots  may  be  stopped  at  the 
second  bud  beyond  the   show,  when  the  leading 


lateral  can  be  laid  in,  and  in  due  course  stopped 
for  an  extra  leaf  or  two,  but  having  a  second  shoot 
from  many  of  the  spurs  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  wood  and  leaves  do  not  become  crowded.  As 
growth  proceeds  and  the  most  compact  show  on 
each  shoot  becomes  prominent  all  others  may  be  re- 
moved, when  a  little  more  heat,  say  58°  by  night,  68° 
by  day,  and  70°  to  75°  when  the  sun  is  shining,  will 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  drawing  out  the 
clusters.  Fertilisation  in  due  course,  as  a  matter 
of  precaution,  will  be  followed  up  as  Grapes  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  Hamburgh,  are  improved  by 
the  application  of  foreign  pollen.  Another  very 
important  point  in  setting  Grapes  is  free  root  action. 
Therefore,  assuming  that  these  have  the  run  of  in- 
side and  outside  borders,  the  first  should  be  well 
mulched  with  short  stable  litter  and  freely  supplied 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  i(0°  a  week  or  two 
before  the  first  flower  opens.  Young  Vines  may  not 
require  the  ammonia,  but  a  fillip  will  do  the  roots 
no  harm,  and  old  ones  will  derive  the  greatest  bene- 
fit from  a  supply  which  will  keep  them  going  until 
the  latest  cluster  is  fertilised  and  swelling.  The 
outside  borders  do  not  derive  much  benefit  from 
the  application  of  fermenting  material  at  the  outset, 
as  this  treatment  excites  the  roots  and  weakens  the 
Vines  by  drawing  the  stored  sap  out  of  them,  but 
once  the  young  growths  are  in  leaf,  valuable  aid 
may  be  afforded  by  a  covering  of  dry  warm  Oak 
leaves  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  70°  to  80°. 
If  placed  on  the  borders  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot, 
made  solid  and  covered  with  corrugated  sheets,  the 
surface  will  be  kept  uniformly  warm  and  checks  from 
cold  rain  and  snow  wiU  be  prevented. 

MiDSBASON  HOUSES.— Assuming  that  the  Vines 
in  these  have  been  pruned,  cleansed,  and  well  rested 
by  abundant  ventilation,  steps  must  be  taken  for 
getting  the  borders  into  thorough  growing  condition 
by  the  day  they  are  closed  for  forcing.  Vines 
started  in  January,  having  the  season  with  them, 
generally  break  freely  enough  without  the  aid  of 
much  fire-heat,  but  seeing  that  we  have  all  our 
winter  to  come,  this  dry  element  may  be  greatly 
softened  and  economised  by  the  introduction  of  a 
good  ridge  of  Oak  leaves  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 
As  days  are  increasing  in  length  and  more  sun  may 
be  expected,  the  syringe  may  be  pretty  freely  used 
when  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  and  again  at 
midday,  but  not  later,  as  the  buds  should  be  dry 
before  nightfall.  Damping  the  walls  and  floors  of 
course  may  be  continued,  but  having  fermenting 
material  in  the  house,  these  at  no  time  should  be 
allowed  to  become  wet,  cold  and  sloppy.  The  tem- 
perature here  may  range  50°  to  55°  through  the 
night  with  a  chink  of  air,  and  55°  to  60°  by  day  until 
the  buds  become  prominent,  but  no  hard  and  fast 
line  must  be  drawn,  especially  by  night,  during  the 
prevalence  of  ungenial  outside  conditions. 

MuBCATS. — Where  more  than  one  house  is  devoted 
to  this  fine  Grape  the  first  will  now  be  closed  for 
forcing,  and,  like  the  early  Hamburghs,  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  roots  will  be  confined  to  inside 
borders.  Here,  as  in  all  other  houses,  the  great 
secret  of  success  hinges  on  keeping  the  roots  well 
drained,  but  moist,  warm  and  active,  and  the  better 
to  secure  these  points,  wide  and  deep  borders  should 
be  avoided.  Muscat  A'ines,  indeed,  never  show,  set 
and  finish  their  bunches  better  than  when  the 
inside  areas  are  not  quite  filled  up  with  compost, 
and  the  retaining  wall  of  turf  can  be  well  warmed 
by  a  lining  of  leaves  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  If 
Gros  Colman  is  required  at  its  very  best,  this  early 
Muscat  house  is  the  most  suitable  home  that  can  be 
found  for  it,  and  if  not  already  introduced  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  may  be  still  further  improved 
by  grafting  or  inarching  on  young  rods  of  the 
Muscat.  Adepts  at  bottle-grafting  can  fill  a  house 
with  fruiting  canes  in  one  year ;  but  those  who 
have  not  been  successful  may  secure  good  rods  by 
cutting  back  strong  planting  Vines  and  inarching 
green  shoots  when  stocks  are  ready  for  them. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Once  more  we  are  commencing  a  new  year,  and, 
borne  up  by  hope,  all  growers  of  hardy  fmits  are  look- 
ing forward  to  better  results  than  those  which  mark 
1889  as  the  year  of  the  caterpillar  plague.  Growers 


in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  been  greasing  and 
tarring  the  stems  of  their  Apple  trees,  and  where 
they  have  not  injured  the  latter,  let  us  hope  they 
have  checked  the  progress  of  the  winter  moth,  for 
never  in  my  recollection  have  orchard  trees  gene- 
rally looked  more  promising  than  they  do  at  the 
present  time.  What  the  outcome  may  be  no  one 
can  venture  a  surmise,  but  one  thing  is  quite  cer- 
tain :  we  must  plod  patiently  along,  we  must  pay 
the  most  careful  attention  to  every  detail,  antici- 
pating where  we  can,  and  trust  to  the  elements  for 
the  crop.  Planting  for  the  present  having  been 
suspended,  root-pruning,  renovating,  top-dressing, 
and  draining  may  be  continued,  and  last,  but  not 
least  important,  trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  cleansed 
and  dressed  to  free  them  from  Lichen  and  Moss. 
Soapsuds  and  brine  are  excellent  destroyers  of 
parasites  and  the  larvae  of  insects  which  may  sur- 
vive the  sharpest  winters  without  having  to  cross 
the  greasy  bands  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
ground ;  but,  lacking  these  or  the  convenience  for 
applying  them,  myriads  of  insects  as  well  as  their 
shelter  may  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  quicklime. 
This  should  be  obtained  fresh  from  the  kiln  and 
slaked  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  dry, 
open  shed ;  then  in  the  form  of  a  light  floating 
powder  free  from  more  moisture  than  it  has  taken 
from  the  atmosphere,  it  will  permeate  the  heads  of 
the  largest  trees.  A  calm  day  is  the  best  for  the 
application  of  lime,  and  in  order  to  make  it  as 
eflicacious  as  possible  the  workman  should  locate 
himself  above  the  largest  limbs.  The  worst  of  all 
insects  met  with  amongst  Apple  trees  is  the  Ameri- 
can bug,  and  much  as  it  is  discomfited  by  cleanli- 
ness, a  clean  sweep  cannot  be  made  without  the 
aid  of  very  strong  insecticides  in  the  form  of 
Gishurst  compound,  soft  soap,  or  paraffin  oil.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  used  neat,  but  the  safest  and 
best  plan  is  to  make  an  emulsion  by  putting  to- 
gether half  a  pint  of  oil  and  a  pound  of  soap  and 
reducing  by  the  addition  of  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  for  application  with  a  painter's  brush  when 
cold.  If  the  stems  of  the  trees  have  been  ex- 
coriated by  the  bug,  a  healing  paint  may  be  made 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  fine  stiff  loam  and  a 
small  quantity  of  quicklime. 

Choice  Fruit  Trees. 

Peaches. — If  these  have  not  been  liberated 
from  the  walls,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting 
them  detached  and  made  secure  to  stakes  stuck 
firmly  into  the  ground.  Pruning  having  been  per- 
formed early  in  the  autumn,  the  only  operation 
now  necessary  is  scrubbing  the  old  stems  and 
branches  with  strong  soap  water  and  the  careful 
washing  of  the  young  shoots.  If  detached  on  a 
mild,  dry  day  the  two  operations  may  be  performed 
under  one  head,  when  the  trees  will  require  no 
further  attention  until  the  time  arrives  for  nailing 
or  tying  them  in.  The  walls  meantime  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  soapsuds  or  coloured  with 
a  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and  Venetian  red  reduced 
to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint  by  the  addition 
of  boiling  water  and  linseed  oil,  one  pint  to  a 
gallon  of  the  wash. 

Pbaes  always  come  in  for  the  winter  pruning 
and  training,  but  complete  detachment,  a  regular 
system  of  spur-thinning  and  cleansing  too  often  go 
by  default.  Pears,  as  a  rule,  produce  ten  flower- 
buds  where  one  would  suffice,  and  the  latter,  strong, 
bold,  and  perfect,  would  swell  a  much  finer  fruit 
than  can  be  secured  when  all  are  allowed  to  ex- 
pand. These,  then,  should  be  well  thinned  and 
shortened  back  with  a  fine-bladed  knife,  and  the 
trees  being  so  subject  to  scale  so  closely  resem- 
bling the  bark,  steps  should  be  taken  for  removing 
or  fixing  them  for  ever  by  the  use  of  the  Apple  tree 
paint.  The  benefit  does  not  end  here,  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  destruction  of  an  insect  which 
exhausts  a  tree,  the  application  of  a  cleansing 
paint  favours  the  expansion  of  the  sap-wood  and 
bark.  Where  cordon  trees  on  the  Quince  stock  are 
grown  against  walls,  all  old  mulching  and  top- 
dressing  may  now  be  removed  with  a  steel  fork, 
and,  considering  that  this  stock  cannot  be  overfed, 
the  operator  should  be  prepared  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  new.    Trees  on  south  and  west  walls  will 
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not  resent  the  application  of  4  inches  of  rotten 
manure,  but  a  most  excellent  top-dressing  may  be 
manufactured  out  of  old  Melon  soil,  burnt  refuse, 
lime  rubble,  and  rotten  manure  in  equal  parts, 
thoroughly  mixed,  applied  in  winter  and  washed 
in  with  sewage  liquid  during  the  summer. 

W.  C. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


NOVELTIES. 

To  all  appearances  the  time  has  arrived  when 
seedsmen  of  good  repute  have  begun  to  discover 
the  error  of  their  ways,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  have  decided  to  eschew  some  of  the 
practices  that  have  so  long  found  favour  with 
them.  I  allude  more  especially  to  the  fashion 
of  introducing  novelties  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  which  eventually  prove  to  be  of  no 
real  worth,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  vei-y  doubtful  im- 
provements on  old  forms.  The  first  seed  cata- 
logue received  this  season  came  from  one  of  the 
leading  London  firms,  and  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years,  I  believe,  my  copy  contains  no  men- 
tion of  any  novelty  not  previously  offered  to  the 
gardening  world.  Not  one  new  variety  of  Po- 
tato at  so  much  per  pound,  no  novelty  in  the 
way  of  Peas,  no  addition  to  the  number  of  giant 
runner  Beans,  and  not  even  a  perfectly  fresh 
and  invaluable  Tomato  offered  for  the  first  time. 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  and  referred  a 
second  time  to  see  if  there  was  no  mistake,  or 
whether  I  had  not,  by  an  oversight  or  otherwise, 
received  an  old  catalogue.  I  and  doubtless  many 
others  are  tired  of  giving  high  prices  for  small 
packets  of  seed  of  forms  that  are  very  doubtful 
advances  on  old  favourites,  and  though  the 
temptation,  in  the  shape  of  an  exaggerated  wood- 
cut and  a  glowing  description,  is  hard  to  resist, 
it  will  have  to  be  something  very  much  out  of 
the  common  that  will  induce  me  to  buy  it.  Not 
that  all  the  novelties  offered  of  late  years  are 
spurious  ;  far  from  it.  Several  decided  improve- 
ments on  old  forms  have  been  introduced  during 
the  past  decade,  but  for  one  that  maintains  its 
pre-eminence  there  are  fully  a  dozen  that  have 
died  a  natural  death,  being  either  considered 
synonymous  with  previously  existing  varieties, 
or  else  found  to  be  really  inferior  to  them. 
This  being  so,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
principal  motive  of  forcing  the  sale  of  so-called 
novelties  is  the  fact  that  much  higher  prices  can 
be  charged  for  the  seed.  There  are  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  as  there  are  vendors  of 
seeds  who  thoroughly  test  or  have  tested  by 
competent  authorities  all  the  novelties  they  in- 
troduce, and  who  firmly  believe  them  to  be  all 
that  is  said  of  them.  Being  somewhat  behind 
the  scenes,  I  happen  to  know  there  are  also  seeds- 
men who  hold  a  small  stock  of,  say,  six  presum- 
ably improved  forms  of  vegetables,  and  of  these, 
small  packets  of  seeds  are  sent  for  trial  among 
a  limited  number  of  gardeners.  In  due  course, 
an  opinion  on  their  merits  is  invited,  but  they 
do  not  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
it  your  verdict  is  not  in  accordance  with  their 
own  wishes.  What  is  wanted  is  a  glowing 
account  of  each,  and  if  the  variety  is  said  to  be 
a  grand  advance  upon  all  known  forms,  then  you 
are  gratefully  thanked  ;  but  if  you  speak  the 
truth,  no  letter  of  thanks  nor  any  more  trial 
seeds  find  their  way  into  your  hands.  At  any 
rate,  such  is  my  experience,  though  it  may  be 
I  am  somewhat  unfortunate  in  my  trials  and 
also  in  my  habit  of  calling  a  spade  by  its  right 
name. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  have  yet 
reached  the  millennium,  or  even  that  the  days 
of  big  vegetables  are  over.  One  writer  recently 
asserted  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  that  great  I 


size  in  all  vegetables.  Onions  excepted,  is  a  dis- 
qualification in  the  eyes  of  good  judges  at  flower 
shows,  but  according  to  my  experience  he  is 
very  much  mistaken  in  his  conclusions,  or  they 
must  have  been  arrived  at  from  what  has  taken 
place  over  a  somewhat  limited  area.  Were 
"A.  D."  or  anyone  else  to  exhibit  medium- sized 
vegetables  only,  or  such  as  find  favour  with  most 
cooks,  at  the  principal  provincial  shows,  or  even 
at  manyminor  exhibitions,  the  experience  gained 
would  be  very  different  to  what  he  states.  The 
premier  prizes  are  invariably  awarded  to  the 
largest  examples,  always  provided  they  are  per- 
fect in  other  respects,  good  table  stufl'  which 
might  look  quite  large  enough  before  it  leaves 
the  place  where  it  is  grown  presenting  quite  an 
insignificant  appearance  on  the  exhibition 
boards,  the  growers,  who  are  seldom  impartial 
judges,  being  obliged  to  admit  they  are  "  simply 
nowhere."  Overgrown  Vegetable  Marrows  are 
certainly  tabooed,  but  who  other  than  an  inex- 
perienced person  would  maintain  that  great  size 
alone  militates  against  Asparagus,  Cauliflowers, 
Tomatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  Parsnips,  Celery  and 
Leeks  ?  Why  even  comparatively  large  Carrots, 
Beet,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes,  if  otherwise  per- 
fect, are  preferred  to  the  neater  and  most  pro- 
bably more  serviceable  examples  staged  next  to 
them.  Instead  of  decreasing,  I  am  afraid  the 
rage  among  exhibitors  for  the  largest  forms  of 
vegetables  is  on  the  increase,  and  not  till  a 
change  for  the  better  takes  place,  if  it  ever  does, 
will  seedsmen  wholly  cease  to  cater  for  their 
especial  wants.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  maximum  length  of  pod  in  the  case  of  Peas, 
Broad,  Kidney,  and  Runner  Beans  has  been 
reached,  and  novelty  will  have  to  be  sought  in 
another  direction,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  va- 
riety that  would  need  no  stakes.  Extra  long 
Cucumbers  were  long  since  discarded  by  most 
growers,  and  it  may  be  this  has  turned  the  at- 
tention of  raisers  to  the  production  of  perfectly 
formed,  medium-sized  varieties,  as  these  are 
now  forthcoming.  Monstrous  Tomatoes  are 
out  of  date,  the  exhibitors  preferring  perfect 
and  not  particularly  large  fruit  of  the  Perfec- 
tion type.  The  best  novelty  among  Tomatoes 
when  it  is  generally  distributed  wUl  be  found  in 
the  ChLswick  Hybrid,  or  Conference  Tomato,  as 
I  believe  it  is  now  termed,  this  being  on  an 
average  slightly  below  medium  size  and  per- 
fect in  every  way.  The  Wroxton  I  believe 
to  be  a  good  serviceable  Onion  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
proved  to  be  such  long  before  it  was  sent  out 
under  its  present  name,  but  none  of  the  other 
large  forms  are  of  any  value  to  the  non  exhibi- 
tor. With  these,  as  in  the  case  of  Leeks, 
Celery,  and  Parsnips,  very  much  depends  upon 
the  skill  of  the  cultivator,  some  of  the  older 
favourites  frequently  equalling  the  much- 
vaunted  newer  forms  on  the  exhibition  table. 
The  new  Purple  Beet  I  believe  to  be  both  dis- 
tinct and  good,  and  therefore  a  desirable  no- 
velty ;  and  the  Crimson  Ball  must  inevitably 
replace  the  ordinary  Turnip-rooted.  Broccoli, 
Borecoles,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage  and  Savoy 
Cabbage,  and  Turnips  all  remain  much  as  they 
were,  none  of  the  novelties  I  have  tried  being 
of  marked  superiority  to  older  varieties.  Ap- 
parently there  is  nothing  new  in  the  way  of 
Lettuces,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  Endive  Louviers 
included  in  English  catalogues,  and  the  com- 
pilers would  have  done  well  to  also  ofier  seeds 
of  the  newer  Continental  forms  of  Celeriac. 
M.  H. 

Forcing  Lettuces. — There  are  no  Lettuces  so 
sweet  and  crisp  in  the  months  of  March  and  April 
as  those  which  have  been  helped  on  with  a  little 
artificial  heat,  such  as  is  generated  by  a  bed  of  fer- 
menting materials,  composed  principally  of  leaves, 
just  enough  stable  manure  being  added  to  the  bulk 


to  hold  them  together  when  made  into  a  square 
heap.  In  country  places  the  leaves  cost  but  little 
to  gather  up,  and  after  they  have  been  used  for 
forcing  and  are  decayed  into  mould,  the  product  is 
valuable  for  many  purposes.  The  best  forcing  Let- 
tuce, in  my  opinion,  is  the  Early  Paris  Market  Cab- 
bage. It  turns  in  very  quickly  and  forms  close  firm 
hearts  without  tying  up.  The  best  Cos  for  this 
work  is  the  Paris  White  Cos,  but  it  is  a  long  way 
behind  the  Paris  Cabbage  in  point  of  earliness.  I 
generally  sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  box  in  the  orchard 
house  in  September,  then  thin  out  a  little  it  too 
thick,  leaving  them  about  an  inch  apart.  These 
are  now  nice  little  plants  tor  setting  out  on  a  genial 
hotbed,  covered  with  a  frame.  Lettuces  will  follow 
Asparagus  in  the  same  frame  without  any  renewal 
of  the  bed  or  soil.  Simply  take  out  the  old  spent 
Asparagus  roots,  level  down  the  soil  and  dibble  in 
the  Lettuces  6  inches  apart ;  keep  close  for  a  few 
days  till  the  Lettuces  get  established,  and  then  on 
fine  bright  days  give  a  little  air  at  the  back  to  let 
out  any  surplus  moisture  with  which  the  atmo- 
sphere may  be  charged.  Simply  a  chink  of  air 
along  the  back  will  be  sufficient  till  the  days 
lengthen  and  the  plants  begin  to  form  hearts.  On 
such  a  bed  very  little  water  wiU  be  required  at  first, 
but  when  the  plants  begin  to  heart,  liquid  manure 
will  be  beneficial.— E.  H. 


CELERIAC. 
Celbeiac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery  is  a  most  useful 
vegetable  in  most  gardens  where  there  is  a  large 
and  varied  demand  tor  vegetables.  I  have  observed 
that  it  is  not  much  grown,  and  when  cultivated  it  is 
often  placed  in  odd  corners,  being  only  used 
for  flavouring  and  not  as  a  vegetable.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  favoured  vegetables  on  the  Continent 
and  the  roots  are  grown  to  a  large  size.  I  observed 
that  there  was  only  one  English  collection  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  conference  at  Chis- 
wick  in  September,  and  that  was  much  inferior  to 
that  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris.  No 
doubt  it  was  rather  early  for  Celeriac,  but  equally 
as  good  roots  as  those  shown  from  Paris  could  have 
been  grown  in  England  if  a  little  care  and  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  them.  Many  cultivators  do 
not  trouble  to  sow  this  early  enough  to  get  large 
fleshy  roots.  Celeriac  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  the 
best  I  ever  grew  was  planted  in  a  moderately  light 
soil,  when  the  ground  was  frequently  saturated  with 
liquid  manure  just  as  it  came  from  the  stables. 
Seed  should  be  sown  early  in  February  or 
March  in  pans  or  boxes  in  the  same  way  as  Celery 
and  placed  in  heat,  taking  care  not  to  overwater  to 
cause  damping  off,  and  to  place  the  pan  of  seed 
close  to  the  light  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear 
and  gradually  to  harden  them  in  a  cooler  house  or 
frame.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  rather  more  attention 
to  these  details  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants  be- 
coming drawn  in  their  early  stages.  We  prick  off  our 
plants  into  boxes  as  early  as  possible,  placing  on  a 
warm  bed  in  a  frame  close  to  the  glass,  only 
shading  tor  a  few  days  from  the  sun  during  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  day,  and  giving  plenty  of  air  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  get  a  few  roots.  The  seedlings, 
when  pricked  off  into  the  boxes,  should  be  allowed 
plenty  of  room  to  develop  their  foliage.  A  tem- 
perature of  55°  to  G0°  is  sufficient  at  this  stage,  and 
when  room  can  be  afforded  them  the  seedlings  may 
be  pricked  out  in  the  frames  on  an  old  hotbed,  and 
care  taken  to  keep  them  moist.  The  plants,  having 
been  well  hardened  off,  should  be  planted  out  2  feet 
apart  on  ground  that  has  been  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured  the  previous  autumn.  Celeriac  does  not 
require  trenches,  but  it  is  best  to  draw  a  rather  deep 
drill  before  planting  ;  this  will  allow  the  moisture 
to  get  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  when  watered,  as 
Celeriac  should  never  suffer  from  drought.  As 
the  plants  increase  in  size  the  ground  between 
the  rows  should  get  a  thick  covering  of  decayed 
cow  manure  which  will  greatly  assist  the  plants 
in  hot  seasons,  and  where  it  can  be  carried  out 
a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  once  or  twice 
a  month  will  be  very  beneficial.  During  the  growth 
of  the  plants  they  should  have  all  side  and  lateral 
shoots  removed  as  they  appear,  restricting  the  plant 
to  one  crown  or  shoot.     A  later  sowing  may  be 
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made  if  desired,  but  the  roots  will  be  much 
smaller;  these  are  useful  for  soups  and  other 
purposes.  I  usually  store  the  roots  in  a  cool 
place  during  the  winter,  lifting  them  late  in  the 
autumn,  but  this  is  not  necessary  where  protection 
can  be  afforded  them,  as  when  I  lifted  them  our 
ground  was  wet  and  rather  heavy.  In  light  soils 
with  ample  protection  they  will  remain  good  for 
months.  The  later  sown  plants  will  do  well  if 
lifted  and  placed  thickly  together  in  rows  under  a 
south  wall,  and  covered  during  sharp  frosts  with 
litter  or  bracken.  By  thus  lifting  them  the  second 
growth  is  checked  and  the  season  prolonged,  while 
the  tops  are  often  serviceable  for  flavouring  after 
the  Celery  is  over.  G.  Wythbs. 

Symi  House. 


THE  SEED  ORDER. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  seed  lists  the  work  of  the 
season  of  1890  may  be  said  to  have  commenced, 
nearly  the  first  proceeding,  and  that  an  important 
one  and  which  ought  not  to  be  long  delayed,  being 
the  filling  in  and  despatch  of  the  seed  order.  To 
the  inexperienced,  selecting  the  varieties  and  de- 
ciding upon  the  quantities  required  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  undertaking,  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty — viz  ,  leaving 
the  selection  to  the  seedsman  favoured  with  the 
order— is  chosen.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  simplest  plan  is  always  the  best,  and  1  hold  it 
to  be  a  great  mistake  to  shirk  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  for  oneself.  Nor  do  I  admit  that  the 
collections  of  seeds  as  made  up  and  supplied  by 
most  seedsmen  are  the  most  economical  in  the  end. 
They  certainly  comprise  a  larger  quantity  of  seed, 
of  fairly  good  quality,  too,  than  can  be  bought  for 
the  same  money  independently;  but,  excellent  and 
presumably  cheap  as  they  are,  there  is  much  to  be 
urged  against  them.  Not  unfrequently  fully  one- 
third,  sometimes  even  more,  of  the  seeds  sent  in 
comparatively  small  collections— or,  say,  those 
suitable  for  about  one  acre  of  ground — are  not  made 
nse  of ;  they  are  not  wanted,  in  fact ;  while  perhaps 
several  varieties  that  are  sown  are  not  well  adapted 
to  the  place.  The  aim  of  each  and  every  gardener, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  should  be  to  dis- 
cover which  are  the  best  kinds  and  varieties  for 
their  respective  places,  ordering  and  sticking  to 
these  till  something  better  can  be  found  to  super- 
sede them.  If  rather  more  is  paid  for  them,  what 
is  wanted,  or  what  will  prove  the  most  profitable  in 
the  end,  will  be  obtained. 

Extravagance  in  ordering  seeds  ought  always  to 
be  avoideii,  this  inevitably  reacting  on  those  who 
err  in  that  direction,  and  not  unfrequently  ending  in 
the  owners  of  gardens  taking  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  the  other  extreme  being  almost  the  sure 
consequence.  Here  let  me  point  out  to  the  owners 
of  gardens,  whether  large  or  small,  how  unwise  it  is 
to  be  too  niggardly  in  the  matter  of  ordering  seeds, 
especially  seeing  how  many  and  various  are  the 
difficulties  and  contingencies  the  gardener  has  to 
face.  From  causes,  unavoidable  or  otherwise,  some 
sowings  may  be  partial  and  others  complete  failures, 
and  unless  there  is  more  seed  in  reserve  the  chances 
are  the  crops  will  be  of  no  value.  If  sowing  seeds 
too  thickly  is  a  mistake,  sowing  too  few  is  equally 
reprehensible. 

Former  generations  of  practical  gardeners 
thought  it  advisable  to  sow  "  enough  for  the  hoe 
and  some  for  the  crow,"  or,  in  other  words,  enough 
to  provide  against  possible  losses,  and  so  ought  we. 
Nor  ought  much  value  to  be  attached  to  old  seeds. 
All  may  be  a  year  or  two  older  than  those  who 
possess  them  may  be  aware  of,  as  quite  new  seeds 
are  not  always  supplied,  especially  in  collections, 
the  consequence  being  a  very  poor  growth.  Much 
depends  upon  the  way  old  seeds  have  been  stored, 
dryness  being  most  essential,  but  no  matter  how 
well  the  old  seeds  have  been  kept,  they  rarely  ger- 
minate so  strongly  and  quickly  as  do  new  seeds. 
In  any  case,  old  seeds  require  more  heat  to  start 
them,  and  if  comparatively  puny  plants  are  ob- 
tained, a  very  bad  beginning  has  been  made. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  rule 
which  perhaps  I  shall  do  well  to  enumerate.  Those 


which  germinate  the  most  weakly  after  the  first 
year  are"  Peas,  runner,  broad,  and  kidney  Beans, 
Carrots,  Parsnip,  and  Rhubarb,  these  failing  badly 
it  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet.  Onion,  Leek,  Salsafy, 
Scorzonera,  Tomato,  Radish,  Cress,  and  such  herbs 
as  Balm,  Basil,  Pennyroyal,  Savory  and  Thyme 
will  germinate  fairly  well  after  being  kept  over 
one  clear  season,  while  those  which  keep  one  year 
or  more  longer  are  Lettuce,  Endive,  Broccoli,  Bore- 
cole, Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Beet, 
Celery,  Spinach,  Chervil,  Parsley,  Turnip,  Aspara- 
gus, Marjoram,  Mint,  and  Cucumber. 

Reference  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  best 
varieties  of  vegetables,  many  of  which  are  well 
adapted  for  most  gardens,  and  those  who  are  yet 
undecided  as  to  what  to  order  ought  to  hunt  up 
the  back  numbers  and  take  the  advice  there 
offered.  The  descriptions  given  in  seed  catalogues 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  truthful  enough,  but 
the  adjectives  are  so  freely  applied  in  so  many 
cases,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  select  a  limited 
number  of  varieties  without  the  aid  of  previous  ex- 
perience or  later  advice.  The  enthusiast  especially 
is  apt  to  cultivate  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
growing  small  quantities  of  each ;  but  interesting  and 
fairly  instructive  as  these  trials  may  prove,  they  are 
not  as  a  rule  very  satisfactory  from  a  cook's  point 
of  view.  It  is  found  that  by  far  the  best  succession 
of  superior  vegetables  is  maintained  with  the  aid 
of  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  varieties,  and 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  trouble  necessary  in 
cultivating  these.  It  may,  perhaps,  surprise  many 
gardeners  to  learn  that  only  three  varieties  of  Po- 
tatoes were  grown,  up  to  within  a  short  time  ago, 
in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  kitchen 
gardens  in  the  country,  and  not  more  than  five  va- 
rieties of  Peas.  Seeing  that  not  less  than  forty  quarts 
of  the  latter  were  annually  sown,  it  is  only  a  tho- 
roughly experienced  and  rather  strong-minded  gar- 
dener that  could  resist  ordering  more  varieties,  but 
throughout  only  the  best  and  most  approved  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  were  grown,  these  being  limited 
in  number  and  grown  in  extra  large  quantities  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  princely  establishment.  If 
this  rule  proves  correct  in  the  case  of  an  extra 
large  garden,  it  is  even  more  to  be  commended  to 
those  with  more  limited  means. 

In  some  instances  the  selection  of  varieties  is 
not  the  difficulty,  the  quantities  required  being  the 
most  difficult  to  determine.  Even  this  ought  to 
disappear  after  the  first  year.  The  memory  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
either  a  copy  or  the  invoice  of  last  order  given,  this 
serving  as  a  guide,  and  being  perhaps  improved 
upon  when  the  next  order  sheet  is  filled.  It  may 
be  of  service  to  those  who  are  ordering  their  seeds 
for  the  first  time  if  I  state  about  what  quantities  of 
each  kind  of  vegetable  are  required  for  a  garden  of 
about  one  acre  in  size.  This  to  a  certain  extent 
may  be  of  assistance  also  to  those  who  have  charge 
of  larger  gardens,  the  quantities  being  increased 
according  to  the  size  of  the  garden  and  demands  of 
the  establishment  to  be  supplied  with  vegetables 
all  the  year  round,  half-ounce  or  one-ounce  packets 
being  substituted  in  many  cases  for  small  packets. 
Of  Peas  six  or  seven  quarts  are  ample  for  affording 
a  long  succession ;  Broad  Beans,  three  or  four 
pints ;  runner  Beans,  one  pint ;  kidney  Beans,  two 
pints  in  two  varieties ;  Beet,  one  packet  of  Turnip- 
rooted  and  one  ounce  of  a  good  late  variety  ;  Bore- 
cole, two  packets ;  Broccoli,  four  packets,  in  as 
many  varieties ;  Cabbage,  two  half-ounce  packets 
in  two  varieties  ;  and  one  packet  each  of  Colewort 
and  Chou  de  Burghley;  Savoy  Cabbage,  one  packet 
each  of  three  varieties ;  Carrot,  one  ounce  each  of 
forcing  French  Horn,  Nantes  Horn,  and  Interme- 
diate ;  Cauliflower,  one  packet  each  of  dwarf  early 
successional  variety,  and  Autumn  Giant,  half  an 
ounce  of  the  latter  not  being  too  much ;  Celery, 
one  small  packet  each  of  a  good  white  and  red  va- 
riety ;  Mustard  and  Cress,  one  quart  of  each  ;  En- 
dive, one  small  packet  each  of  Green  Curled  and 
Batavian  ;  Leek,  one  half-ounce  packet ;  Lettuce, 
one  half -ounce  packet  each  of  two  good  Cabbage 
varieties  and  Paris  White  and  Brown  Cos ;  Onion, 
one  ounce  of  mixed  Tripoli,  and  not  less  than  three 
ounces   in  two   or  three  varieties  of    the  White 


Spanish  and  keeping  type;  Parsley,  one  packet; 
Parsnip,  one  ounce ;  Radish,  four  ounces  each  of 
two  or  three  varieties;  Spinach,  one  pint;  Turnip, 
one  ounce  each  of  the  three  best  varieties  ;  Tomato, 
one  or  two  small  packets  ;  Vegetable  Marrow,  one 
packet;  herbs,  small  packets  of  any  kinds  needed. 

W.  I. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SPOILING    THE    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  think  this  dis- 
cussion might  be  reduced  to  less  compass  with 
advantage.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
"everyone  pleasing  himself  according  to  his 
ideas,"  a  plea  advanced  by  the  big-flower 
worshippers  as  an  excuse  for  setting  an  example 
of  bad  taste.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  good  and 
bad  taste  in  gardening  in  almost  every  phase  of 
it,  and  the  object  of  criticism  in  such  matters 
has  been,  I  take  it,  "to  improve  our  ways" 
and  guide  our  path,  and  Chrysanthemum  cul- 
ture is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  may  please  themselves,  but  when 
they  adopt  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  and 
set  it  up  in  public  exhibitions  and  elsewhere  as 
an  example  to  be  copied,  commended,  and  re- 
warded by  the  chief  prizes,  they  are  going  a 
good  deal  further  than  "pleasing  themselves," 
and  it  is  on  that  ground  the  critic  meets  them. 
It  is  a  fact  that  at  exhibitions  the  big  flowers 
invariably  carry  the  day,  other  points  being 
equal,  and  it  is  frivolous  attempting  to  dispute 
the  fact.  How  large  a  big-flower  grower  would 
like  to  have  his  flowers  nobody  knows,  but  if 
his  flowers  were  as  broad  as  a  Tam  o'  Shanter 
bonnet  and  were  di.squalified  on  that  account,  he 
would  make  the  show  tent  ring  with  his  lamen- 
tations, and  the  whole  fraternity  would  cry 
aloud. 

The  big- flower  craze  had  no  dignified  origin 
to  recommend  it.  It  is  simply  an  empirical 
standard  derived  by  gardeners  from  big  Po- 
tatoes, big  Leeks,  big  fruits,  and  big  specimens 
witliout  any  regard  to  the  subjects  themselves. 
There  is  some  sense  and  reason  in  big  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  a  big  Clirysanthemum  plant 
well  grown  and  well  and  profusely  bloomed  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  the  plant — like  a  good 
Geranium,  a  good  Heath,  or  a  good  Orchid — 
would  also  be  an  object  worth  striving  for ;  but 
your  big  cut  bloom  can  be  and  is  produced  by 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  gardeners  with  equal 
success  provided  they  adhere  to  a  few  simple 
rules,  grow  plenty  of  plants  to  ensure  a  choice, 
and  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  in  culture. 
There  is  no  doubt  on  the  point  whatever  that  a 
naturally  grown  Chi-ysanthemum  will  produce 
a  weight  or  quantity  of  blooms  of  fair  size  and 
pretty  and  useful  quality  that  the  prize  grower 
of  single  blooms  cannot  approach.  The  latter 
is  a  man  who  makes  one  blade  of  Grass  grow 
where  half-a-dozen  grew  before,  and  vke  versa. 
I  could  name  gardeners  who  every  year  pro- 
duce more  flowers  and  more  weight  of  flower 
from  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  plants 
than  some  of  the  prize  growers  produce  from 
theirs,  and  who,  in  addition  to  supplying  home 
wants  on  a  liberal  scale,  have  enablecl  their  em- 
ployers todistribute  large  quantities  among  their 
friends  and  charitable  institutions  besides  dis- 
posing of  as  many  spare  blooms  as  nearly  paid 
all  expenses  of  culture.  As  to  ladies  preferring 
big  blooms  in  preference  to  small  sprays,  as 
stated  last  week,  I  never  knew  either  a  lady  or 
a  gentleman  prefer  the  monster  bloom  for  per- 
sonal decoration  unless  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
in  the  same  spirit  that  two  gentlemen  wore  two 
broad  Sunflowers  in  their  button-holes  at  a  well- 
known  watering-place  where  the  writer    once 
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was,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators. 
It  is  no  use  quibbling  about  the  definition  of  a 
"  natural  grown  "  plant.  We  all  know  that  that 
means  a  properly  supported  plant  grown  in  a 
moderately  symmetrical  shape,  in  a  moderate- 
sized  pot,  with  a  good  crop  of  blooms  of  various 
sizes  for  cutting,  or  as  a  plant  for  a  vase.  That 
is  the  kind  of  subject  that  should  be  encouraged 
at  exhibitions,  instead  of  the  packman's  box 
with  its  cut  blooms  all  trimmed  and  dressed  by 
the  horticultural  milliner. — S.  W. 

Mr.  Molyneux  no  doubt  feels  himself 

compelled  to  uphold  the  sophistical  doctrines 
inculcated  by  the  champions  of  a  system  of 
Chrysanthemum  culture,  which  has,  in  every 
respect,  a  tendency  inimical  to  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  this  flower,  and  at  page  ("i08 
claims  for  this  system  "the  method  most 
generally  adopted. "  Allow  me  to  inform  him 
that  I  fear  such  a  statement  is  not  in  keeping 
with  facts,  as  few  people  attempt  to  produce 
such  useless  specimens,  except  iu  the  hope  of 
obtaining  remuneration  for  these  expensive 
curiosities  in  the  shape  of  prize-money. 

Mr.  Molyneux  tells  us  that  the  owners  of 
gardens  say  "we  must  have  large  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,"  and  the  gardeners  say  "  we 
must  grow  them.''  Now  my  experience  of  the 
owners  of  gardens  and  gardeners  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England  is  the  very  reverse  of  this  ; 
for  instance,  I  am  only  acquainted  with  one 
gardener  in  Yorkshire  who  adopts  this  method 
of  culture,  and  he  is  a  conspicuous  exhibitor 
and  prize-taker.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
were  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  actual  number 
of  "  big  bloom  ''  growers,  a  list  of  the  exhibitors 
at  the  various  Chrysanthemum  shows  would 
pretty  nearly  represent  the  whole,  and  would 
prove  but  a  fraction  of  the  thousands  who  hold 
fast  to  the  orthodox  style  of  natural  cultivation. 
If  the  system  of  culture  so  strongly  upheld  by 
Mr.  Molyneux  entirely  changes  the  distuiguish- 
ing  features  of  Chrysanthemums,  are  there  not 
good  grounds  for  condemning  it  ?  And  what 
description  are  we  to  accept  as  representing  the 
"  true  "  colour,  form,  and  habit  of  the  different 
varieties  of  this  flower  ? 

I  am  asked,  "  Is  Avalanche  at  its  best  an 
abnormal  and  an  unnatural  production  ?  "  If  I 
understand  Mr.  Molyneux  rightly,  he  wants  us 
to  beHeve  that  that  variety  is  "  at  its  best  "  when 
grown  on  the  lamp-post  system  ;  but  surely  he 
ought  to  have  substituted  "at  its  biggest," 
then  no  one  familiar  with  the  unnatural  treat- 
ment it  must  have  been  subjected  to  would 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  "an  abnormal  and 
unnatural  production.' 

In  answer  to  his  second  question,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  state  that  every  lady  I  have  spoken 
to  regarding  ' '  big  blooms  "  has  expressed  her 
opinion  of  them  iu  the  most  disparaging  terms, 
and  those  initiated  in  gardening  pointed  out 
their  uselessness  and  the  expense  attached  to 
their  production. 

Mr.  Molyneux  finds  fault  with  the  term 
"naturally  grown.'  I  think  when  a  plant  is 
placed  in  a  pot  it  is  then  under  "artificial" 
treatment,  and,  strictly  speaking,  is  only 
"natural"  when  found  in  its  wild  .state;  but 
horticultural  language  has  granted  a  wider  scope 
to  the  term,  and  with  this  license  we  may  apply 
it  to  all  plants  not  actually  "  trained  to  a  par- 
ticular shape  '  or  denuded  of  their  buds. 

As  my  object  in  growing  C'hrysanthemums  is 
to  obtain  large  bushes  and  as  much  bloom  as 
possible  of  the  colours  most  appreciated  by  my 
employers,  I  insert  my  cuttings  three  in  a  pot 
and  grow  them  on,  pinching  all  strong  shoots  to 
e  isure  a  sufficient  number  of  "  breaks  "  to  make 


good  plants,  and  yet  have  no  hesitation  in  call 
ing  them  "naturally  grown."  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Molyneux  is  justified  in  speaking  of  your 
correspondents  as  he  does  in  his  closing  para- 
graph in  the  words  "  when  writers  talk  about 
how  the  Japanese  varieties  have  been  '  dressed, 
it  exposes  their  ignorance,"  as  I  have  been  an 
eye-witness  to  the  "dressing"  of  .lapanese  va- 
rieties on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  others 
have  only  spoken  of  these  things  as  they  found 
them. 

In  my  opinion,  all  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums with  weak  peduncles  are  worthless  for 
decoration,  ami  are  only  useful  for  exhibition 
where  they  have  the  benefit  of  a  board  to  support 
their  heads. — J.  Riddbll. 

In   his  note  respecting  the   big-blooming 

Etoile  de  Lyon  Mr.  Molyneux  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  is  favourable  to  large  flowers.  It  is  not  at 
all  dilEcnlt  to  understand  his  taking  that  view,  and 
if  the  production  of  flowers  for  show  was  the  sole 
aim  of  growers,  there  would  be  little  to  be  said 
against  Mr.  Molyneux's  opinion.  But  still  there  is 
something  to  be  urged  in  that  direction,  first  as  to 
the  question  whether  mere  size,  as  found  in  Etoile 
de  Lyon  and  similar  big  flowers,  is  not  subversive 
of  the  most  refined  quality  which  so  many  of  the 
smaller  flowers  give  us;  and  secondly,  whether 
blooms  are  not  now  too  big  to  enable  them  to  be 
exhibited  on  ordinary  stands.  Any  lot  of  what  are 
held  to  be  fine  exhibition  Japanese  varieties  must 
be  indeed  all  densely  crowded  on  the  stand,  so  that 
the  full  proportions  of  any  one  bloom  cannot  be 
fully  seen.  If  it  is  purposed  to  not  only  grow  for 
exhibition  the  new  giants,  but  also  to  encourage 
the  production  of  yet  other  new  ones  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  perhaps  larger,  the  condition  of 
our  exhibitions  must  become  a  pitiable  one  indeed. 
Those  who  hold  that  the  main  object  of  growing 
Chrysanthemums  is  to  provide  a  wealth  of  flowers 
for  home  use  neither  prefer  big  blooms  nor  find 
them  to  be  so  serviceable  as  smaller  fiowers, 
whether  individual  ones  or  borne  in  clusters.  So 
far  as  the  merit  of  the  special  blooms  Mr.  Molyneux 
exhibited  at  Kingston  is  concerned,  without  doubt 
they  were  of  the  finest  form  and  colour  the  variety 
will  produce.  All  that  is  admitted,  but  it  does  not 
touch  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom,  or  otherwise, 
of  growing  these  gigantic  flowers. — A.  D. 


Chrysanthemum  Lady  Selbome.  —  This 
early  flowering  Japanese  variety  also  produces 
good  late  blooms.  I  saw  on  December  23  a  nice 
lot  of  blooms  of  this  variety,  which  were  of  course 
highly  appreciated  for  church  and  other  decora- 
tion. The  plants  had  been  stopped  once  or  twice 
to  induce  a  bushy  growth,  and  each  shoot  produced 
one  bloom,  later  than  usual  for  this  variety.  The 
branches  were  not  well  ripened  in  consequence  of 
stopping  and  late  growth.  The  plants  were  placed 
in  gentle  heat,  and  from  every  nearly  node  up  the 
stem  buds  started  into  growth,  which  developed  into 
neat,  pure  white  blooms.— E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Gem. — This  is  one 
of  the  very  best  varieties  for  late  flowering.  It  is 
of  dwarf  wiry  habit  and  remarkably  free.  Much  the 
finest  sprays  of  fiowers  were  produced  by  natur- 
ally grown  standards,  that  is  to  say,  plants  not 
pinched  back  in  any  way,  the  single  stems  being 
staked  uprightly  and  allowed  to  branch  naturally. 
Some  of  the  shoots  are  now  clothed  with  medium 
sized,  newly-opened  fiowers  to  a  length  of  12 
inches,  and  the  colour  being  a  rich  bronzy  yellow,  it 
finds  plenty  of  admirers.  The  flowers  at  first  are 
refiexed,  but  as  they  age,  the  florets  lose  colour  and 
fold  inwards,  much  after  the  style  of  Margot. 
Golden  Gem  ought  to  become  a  general  favourite 
with  both  private  and  market  growers. — W.  I. 

Chrysantliemum  growings  in  America. 
— A  friend  of  mine  living  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
wrote  me  the  other  day  that  he  saw  a  grand  sight 
in  the  greenhouses  of  one  of  the  leading  florists  in 
that  town  while  the  Chrysanthemums  were  in 
bloom.  The  method  the  cultivator  had  adopted 
of  growing  the  plants  diilers  somewhat  from  the 


system  practised  in  England.  The  plants  were 
growirg  in  beds  in  the  hcufes  wheie  they  had 
been  all  the  summer,  the  growth  being  restricted 
to  one  stem,  allowing  only  one  bloom  to  develop  on 
each  plant.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
results  were  most  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  was  concerned ;  but  what  will  our 
English  growers  say  about  the  cost  of  production, 
considering  that  a  house  was  required  the  whole 
year  round  to  produce  one  bloom  on  a  plant  only  7 
Surely  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  saving  seed 
from  plants  cultivated  in  this  form,  and  under  such 
existing  conveniences  they  could  be  kept  dry 
enough,  certainly  until  the  seed  matured  and 
ripened,  which  appears  to  be  the  stumbling-block 
in  England  to  the  production  of  home-saved  seed. 
Of  course,  varieties  that  are  known  to  be  seed- 
producers  should  be  chosen,  but  according  to  recent 
arguments,  the  bulk  of  the  incurved  varieties  are 
not  of  this  class. — E.  Molyneux. 


STANDAED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Those  who  make  a  point  of  attending  Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibitions  are  familiar  with  the  old  stereo- 
typed standard  plants  that  are  exhibited,  plants  on 
2J-feet  or  3-feet  stems,  with  a  flat  or  spherical 
head,  with  the  fiowers  tied  down  flat  upon  it. 
Many  of  these  plants  show  high  cultivation,  being 
frequently  admirably  grown  and  bloomed,  but  so 
long  as  standard  plants  find  a  place  in  schedules  of 
prizes,  so  long  will  they  be  produced.  At  the  Bead- 
ing Chrysanthemum  show  standard  plants  are  in- 
vited, but  not  of  the  ordinary  Mushroom  shape,  but 
with  the  head  brought  down  in  shield  fashion,  so 
that  the  surface  may  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
spectator.  These  are  both  formal  and  unnatural  in 
the  extreme,  but  the  reason  why  they  are  invited 
grown  in  this  way  is  because  they  can  be  stood 
against  the  wall  under  the  galleries  of  the  Town 
Hall  with,  as  stated  above,  their  heads  exposed  to 
a  side  view.  It  is  of  no  use  to  blame  the  growers 
for  these  monstrosities ;  rather  we  should  blame 
those  who  give  them  a  place  in  schedules  of  prizes, 
and  offer  good  money  prizes  for  them.  One  can- 
not blame  the  growers  for  being  allured  by  such  a 
bait,  and  they  are  certain  to  be  found  growing 
plants  in  this  way.  When  calling  upon  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Castle  Hill  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  some  time 
ago,  in  the  month  of  October,  I  saw  some  standard 
Chrysanthemums  grown  in  a  style  that  appeared  to 
me  to  be  worthy  of  general  adoption.  They  were 
plants,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  single  stems,  but 
they  had  been  stopped  when  about  is  inches  or  so 
in  height,  and  then  allowed  to  break  into  four  or 
five  shoots.  These  shoots  bloomed  when  about  2 
feet  or  less  in  length.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
training,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  thinning  out  of 
the  flowers.  Treated  in  this  way  they  proved  use- 
ful for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  lead- 
ing varieties  so  grown  in  this  way  were  William 
Holmes,  very  fine  indeed,  though,  as  Mr.  Owen  said, 
"  it  wants  doing,"  meaning  thereby  grown  gener- 
ously. This  variety  is  a  general  favourite,  and  it 
forms  a  most  useful  and  attractive  October  flower- 
ing variety.  Sarah  Owen,  Avalanche,  and  Edwin 
Molyneux  were  also  very  good  and  of  great  decora- 
tive value.  All  these  are  Japanese  varieties.  I 
think  I  may  say  of  Edwin  Molyneux  that  it  pro- 
mises not  only  to  make  an  excellent  variety  for 
decoration,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  this  season, 
it  will  make  a  very  acceptable  exhibition  specimen 
also.  It  is  very  free  blooming  and  a  good  grower, 
but  if  there  is  one  faiUng  about  it,  it  is  that  the 
flowers  come  semi-double  and  show  the  yellow 
disc  in  the  centre.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this 
can  be  remedied  by  good  culture.  There  was  one 
good  example  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthe- 
mum show,  but  I  saw  a  better  one  still  at  a  Chry- 
santhemum show  at  Hitchin.  This  was  an  admir- 
ably grown  and  flowered  plant,  and  it  was  awarded 
the  silver  medal  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  as  the  best  specimen  plant  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. I  think  Edwin  Molyneux  wiU  make  a  capital 
market  variety  also.  R.  D. 

Chrysanthemums  for  specimens.— Will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  names  of  six  large-flowering 
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Chrysanthemums  for  trained  specimens,  and  three 
pompons  for  trained  specimens  ? — G.  W. 

*„*  If  "G.  W."  by  large-flowering  varieties  means 
incurved  sorts  the  following  are  good :  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  George  Glenny,  John  Salter, 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  If  Japanese 
sorts  are  meant,  Bouquet  Fait,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Mons. 
Astorg,  W.  Robinson,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey  are  the  best.  Six  good  reflexcd 
varieties  are  Dr.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Peach  Chris- 
tine, CuUingfordi,  Pink  Christine,  and  Chevalier 
Domage.  Three  good  pompons  are  Maroon  Model, 
White  Cedo  Nulli,   and  Golden  Cedo  NuUi.— E. 

MOLTNEUX. 


TRUE  AND   FALSE  DRAWING. 

Below  is  what  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeiic/s 
Magazine  thinks  of  our  drawings  —  the  first 
horticultural  ones  in  which  the  artist  was 
allowed  to  draw  iJowers  as  they  are  and 
told  to  draw  only  what  he  saw.  Anybody 
who  wants  to  see  the  other  way  can  see 
it  in  the  old  floral  periodicals,  killed  by  The 
Garden,  which  are  full  of  coloured  lies — things 
as  to  which  the  gi-ower  told  the  artist  not  only 
what  he  was  to  draw,  but  how  he  was  to  draw 
it:— 

The  Floral  ilagazine  and  the  Florist  have  gone 
the  way  of  monthlies,  leaving  nothing  to  take  their 
place.  The  Garden,  we  may  say,  should  supply 
the  defect,  but  the  plates  in  that  paper,  though 
admirably  worked  up  as  examples  of  printing  in 
colour,  are  apt  to  run  into  the  region  of  serious 
burlesque  when  the  choice  of  the  editor  falls  upon 
a  florist's  flower.  Nothing  appears  to  delight  him 
so  much  as  the  representation  of  a  fine  subject  in 
a  state  of  imperfertitm.  A  twisted  petal,  a  wind- 
mill form,  and  a  false  arrangement  or  general  blur- 
ring of  colours,  are  characters  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  florists'  flowers  that  would  not  be 
recognised  by  florists  with  such  defects.  This  is 
matter  for  lamentation,  but  it  is  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  our  contemporary,  which  has  ever 
been  to  favour  weediness  as  one  of  the  essentials 
of  beauty.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  and  betrays 
narrowness  of  view,  for  those  who  best  understand 
and  most  earnestly  admire  technical  perfection  in 
florists'  flowers  are  as  ready  in  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  those  that  remain  uninfluenced  by 
human  agency. 

A  florist's  flower  is  a  real  flower  convention- 
alised. Once  perceive  the  truth  and  you  must  sub- 
scribe to  it  both  as  to  the  whole  and  to  all  the 
parts.  A  conventional  decoration  must  be  orderly, 
systematic,  severe  in  line,  and  present  a  distinct 
harmony  of  colours,  whether  lively,  rich,  sombre, 
or  neutral.  A  field  for  fancy  and  for  bold  originality 
will  often  be  opened  to  the  daring  hand,  but  the 
primary  laws  that  govern  conventions  in  art  must 
be  obeyed,  or  the  result  will  be  a  solecism  or  a 
monstrosity.  Not  unseldom  do  we  see  in  the 
paper  referred  to  admirably  executed  plates  in 
which  florists'  flowers  are  so  flagrantly  abused,  that 
we  could  wish  the  editor  would  avoid  them  alto- 
gether, and  thus  be  consistent  with  his  avowed  dis- 
like of  the  entire  throng. 

The  best  way  to  test  the  public  view  of  the 
matter  would  be  to  start  a  magazine  to  figure 
the  flowers  in  the  old  way.  In  old  days  the 
public  had  no  choice  but  to  take  the  flowers  as 
the  florist  and  his  artist  made  them  appear. 
Would  they  be  drawn  before  or  after  the 
tweezers  had  given  them  its  "finish?"  No 
doubt  the  artist  must  come  after  the  tweezers  ! 
The  gaps  the  old  way  left  open  to  fraud  were 
large.  Consider  the  painted  Beauty  of  Glazen- 
wood.  A  man  brings  a  flower  of  Fortune's 
Yellow  to  the  publishers  of  a  garden  periodical, 
who  pass  it  on  to  the  artist,  who,  taking  the 
old  rule— not  to  draw  the  flower  as  it  actually 
was,  but  as  the  man  wished  it  to  be— painted  a 
Rose  as  big  as  a  Cauliflower,  and  with  stripes 
like  a  Carnation.      All  the  time   it   was  only 


Fortune's  Yellow,  though  that  did  not  prevent 
its  being  sent  out  and  largely  bought  as  a  new 
Rose.  The  same  man  brought  to  it  me,  and, 
putting  a  flabby  bloom  on  the  table  with 
a  few  faint  stripes  on  it,  said  it  was  in 
good  seasons  two  inches  broader  and  the 
stripes  far  more  brilliant.  I  told  him  I  would 
like  to  see  it  in  that  state,  and  would  wait.  He 
did  not  come  back.  But  even  where  the  aim  was 
quite  honest,  the  Roses,  as  flat  as  beefsteaks 
(even  the  leaves  like  tin  painted  green),  were  no 
credit  to  the  grower  or  the  artist.  Our  way  is 
to  grow  the  flower  fairly  well  and  to  leave 
the  rest  to  the  artist,  who  takes  his  own 
choice  as  to  the  blooms  he  thinks  typical  of  the 
beauty  and  character  of  the  plant. 

But  even  with  this  true  way  of  working  we 
know  too  well  the  fate  of  drawings  that  p.ass,  it 
may  be,  a  dozen  times  under  a  printing  machine 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  So  far  from  any 
change  being  attempted  to  justify  the  word 
"burlesque,"  .absolute  truth  to  Nature  is  sought, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Moon  would  be  as  quick  to 
see  a  flower  in  a  state  f)f  "imperfection"  as 
.inycine  who  draws  or  grows  flowers.  W.  R. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Chrysanthemums  in  January  are  no  longer  novel- 
ties, and  the  show  in  the  first  month  of  the  year 
has  become  an  established  custom  as  justified  by 
the  first  exhibition  held  four  years  ago.  The  show 
that  filled  the  Royal  Aquarium  with  flowers  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  was  not  entirely  of 
Chrysanthemums,  though  more  so  than  in  previous 
seasons.  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  mis- 
cellaneous coUections  contributed  their  share  to  a 
show  which  was  worth  seeing,  if  only  to  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  lateness  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
by  encouraging  varieties  that  bloom  at  Christmas 
and  preserving  the  flowers.  No  one  expects  exhibi- 
tion blooms,  as  judged  by  the  November  standard, 
in  January,  but  there  were  several  large  flowers  of 
the  Japanese  varieties.  The  exhibition  was  made  up 
exclusively  of  this  section,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  flowers  of  the  incurved  varieties  Lord  Eversley 
and  the  proverbially  late  Princess  Teck.  It  was 
scarcely  expected  that  such  a  gathering  of  late 
flowers  would  have  been  got  together,  as  the  season 
of  issti  was  unusually  short,  and  the  characteristic 
English  weather  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  flowers 
fit  to  exhibit. 

The  first  class  was  for  a  collection  of  flowers  in 
bunches,  and  the  stand  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maiden- 
head, was  possibly  the  freshest  and  finest  in  the 
exhibition.  It  is  no  ordinary  task  to  get  together 
on  the  Sth  of  January  a  series  of  flowers  in  the  per- 
fection shown  by  him  on  Wednesday.  The  best 
were  Lily  Owen,  rose  and  white ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones, 
pure  yellow,  an  exact  counterpart  of  Ethel,  and 
more  often  and  appropriately  called  YeUow  Ethel ; 
Golden  Gem,  a  charming  variety,  yellow  and  reddish 
bronze ;  Cythere,  beautiful  rich  lake,  a  lovely  colour; 
Kioto,  yellow ;  Jessica,  white ;  Mrs.  Frank  Thomp- 
son,white.  Mr.J. Kipling, The  Gardens,  Knebworth, 
was  second.  In  the  other  collections  there  were 
good  blooms,  the  names  of  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  mention.  M.  Astorg  was  unusually  fine,  and  a 
charming  white  flower  it  is  even  in  January,  in- 
valuable for  cutting  ;  Comtesse  de  Beauregard  has 
a  delightful  pale  pink  shading,  and  throughout  the 
brightness  and  freshness  of  the  flowers  was  as 
marked  as  their  great  variety ;  Mrs.  Cannell, 
yellow ;  Ralph  Brooklebank,  a  beautiful  late 
variety ;  Gloriosum,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Ceres,  Thunberg,  Roseum  superbum,  a 
lovely  flower,  variously  shaded  when  unstopped ; 
Mile.  Lacroix  and  Moonlight.  The  competition 
was  as  good  for  twenty-four  blooms.  Mr,  James 
Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Waterlow,  Great  Doods,  Rei- 
gate,  was  first  for  an  excellent  collection  of  flowers 
of  Charles  Sharman,  fine  colour ;  Golden  Dragon, 


Yellow  Ethel,  and  Mont  Blanc,  white.  The  other 
stands  were  poor.  Mr.  R.  Phillip,  The  Deodars 
Gardens,  Meopham,  had  the  finest  twelve  Chry- 
santhemum blooms.  There  were  three  classes  for 
nothing  but  Japanese  varieties,  and  Mr.  J.  Kipling 
had  a  charming  variety  of  kinds,  the  flowers  fairly 
characteristic  and  delightful,  bright  and  fresh  in 
colour,  especially  such  favourites  as  Ralph  Brookle- 
bank, Cry  Kang,  Mr.  H.  CanneU,  Moonlight,  Ceres, 
Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Gloriosum,  and  Meg 
Merrilies.  Stanstead  White  was  shown  well  for 
the  season  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  stand.  Mr.  James 
Brown  had  an  excellent  stand  of  twelve  blooms, 
showing  the  now  well-established  yellow-flowered 
Sunflower,  Roseum  superbum,  and  Meg  Merrilies. 

The  arrangements  of  flowers  in  vases  and 
epergnes  are  not  often  happy,  neither  were  they  on 
this  occasion.  The  first  prize  vase  was  worth  the 
award.  The  Chrysanthemum  flowers,  mostly  of 
white,  pink,  and  crimson  colours,  were  prettily  ar- 
ranged with  graceful  Grasses.  Other  attempts  at 
grouping  flowers  were  wretched  failures,  as  lumpy 
as  the  specimen  plants  that  disfigure  the  November 
show.  One  bouquet  was  a  mass  of  pinkish  white 
flowers  and  Mahonia  foliage  huddled  together  with 
the  object,  one  would  think,  of  showing  how  utterly 
graceless  a  Chrysanthemum  flower  can  be  made, 
even  when  it  has  the  rich  leaves  of  the  Mahonia 
grouped  with  it.  The  rich  bronzy  colour  of  the 
Mahonia  foliage  is  delightful  for  backing  Chrysan- 
themum bouquets,  as  the  contrast  with  the  deli- 
cately coloured  flowers  is  not  too  strong.  There 
were  very  few  bouquets  or  cut-flower  arrangements 
even  at  the  great  November  exhibition  that  could 
be  praised  for  artistic  merit.  It  seemed  as  it  those 
who  arranged  them  thought  more  of  Fern  fronds 
and  a  garish  mass  of  colour  than  the  grace,  elegance, 
and  freedom  of  the  individual  flowers. 

The  division  called  miscellaneous  contained 
principally  Cyclamens  and  Chinese  Primroses.  The 
Cyclamens  made  bright  blocks  of  colour,  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Hounslow,  won  the  first  prize  for  a  col- 
lection, with  Mr.  May,  of  Twickenham,  in  the 
second  place.  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom, 
Slough,  showed  twelve  excellent  specimens.  Mr.  A. 
Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans,  and  Mr.  T. 
Mursell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Burton,  Tower  House, 
Streatham,  were  the  principal  prize-winners  for 
Chinese  Primulas. 

A  large  group  of  Chinese  Primulas  came  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  comprising 
a  rich  selection  of  the  best  types  of  this  winter 
flower.  One  named  Progress  was  certificated.  It 
is  a  single  variety,  the  flower  large,  excellent  in 
shape,  and  rich  crimson  ;  Cannell's  Pink  is  another 
single  flower  of  a  fresh  and  charming  shade  of  pink. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  J.  G.  Drain, 
Southgate  Nursery,  Kingsland,N.,  and  Mr.  Holmes, 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  showed  groups 
of  miscellaneous  plants,  principally  forced  bulbs. 

Floral  committee. — The  work  was  soon  dis- 
posed of.  There  were  only  two  exhibits,  both 
promising  late  varieties.  Mr.  Owen  showed  Kioto, 
a  Japanese  variety,  the  flowers  not  too  large,  in  true 
character  and  rich  self  gold  yellow,  the  florets  irregu- 
larly arranged,  as  is  proper  to  this  section.  Mr. 
Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  had 
flowers  of  Mrs.  A.  Waterer,  quite  a  different  style  of 
bloom  to  the  last  mentioned.  The  florets  are  creamy 
white,  the  centre  of  the  flower  a  pale  greenish  kind 
of  colour,  scarcely  beautiful.  It  is  a  good  late  type 
and  will  be  much  grown. 

A  meeting  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  when  a  paper  on  "  Are 
Chrysanthemums  wanted  at  midwinter  ?  "  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  of  Knebworth. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


A  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  presiding. 
The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been 
read,  Mr.  Holmes  announced  the  sad  intelligence 
of  the  decease  of  an  old  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Wm.  Blake,  who  had  left  behind  him  a  widow 
and  some  nine  or  ten  children.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a  vote  of  condolence  be  transmitted 
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to  the  family.  The  dates  suggested  for  the  hold 
ing  of  the  great  Centenary  Festival,  viz  ,  November 
11,  12,  13,  and  H  next,  had  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  Aquarium  authorities,  and  it  was  then  con 
sidered  advisable  to  fix  the  exhibition  of  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  for  Sep- 
tember 10  and  11,  and  the  one  for  late  flowering 
sorts  for  January  7  and  n,  1s9I.  The  judges  at 
both  these  shows  as  far  as  Chrysanthemums  are 
concerned  will  be  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  and  Mr.  R 
Dian.  The  judges  in  the  Dahlia  classes  at  the 
September  show  are  being  settled  by  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  who  kindly  did  what  was  neces- 
sary in  that  respect  last  year.  The  sum  of  £20 
was  voted  from  the  funds  towards  prizes  for 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  October  show  to  be  held 
as  one  of  the  series  which  during  the  present  year 
are  being  organised  by  Mr.  Holmes  at  the  Aqua- 
rium. Mr.  Holmes  intimated  that  all  members  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  be  admitted 
to  all  such  shows  at  half  price  upon  production  of 
their  membership  cards.  The  classes  to  which  the 
£20  will  be  devoted  are  as  follows  :  24  Japanese  in 
not  less  than  12  varieties;  12  Japanese,  distinct; 
<5  Japanese,  white,  1  variety;  ij  Japanese,  yellow, 
1  variety;  6  Japanese,  any  colour  except  white  or 
yellow ;  12  bunches  of  pompons,  not  less  than  8 
varieties.  Two  classes  for  amateurs  are  to  be  in- 
stituted, consisting  of  6  Japanese,  distinct,  and  6 
bunches  of  pompons,  distinct.  A  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  loan  of  the  foliage  plants  lent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decorating  the  tables  and  staircase  at  the 
annual  dinner  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  and  also  one  to  Mr.  Beavan 
for  the  fruit  and  flowers  furnished  by  him  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  same  occasion.  New  members 
and  Fellows  were  elected,  bringing  up  the  roll  to 
691.  The  following  societies  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  affiliation :  The  Guildford, 
the  Stamford  and  District,  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
the  Auckland  (N.  Z.)  Chrysanthemum  Societies. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  catalogue  committee  be 
empowered  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a 
new  issue  in  due  course. 


Clashing  of  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions. 

^1  think  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  or 
some  of  the  other  societies  ought  to  re-consider 
their  dates.  I  find,  upon  looking  over  the  list  of 
exhibitions,  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  exhibition  clashes  with  those  of  Kingston, 
Birmingham,  and  many  other  important  places. 
Surely  this  must  injure  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  exhibitions  to  a  very  large  extent, 
as  many  would  be  glad  to  contribute  towards 
making  the  Centennial  Exhibition  a  success  by  ex- 
hibiting, but  cannot  possibly  be  at  two  places  at 
one  time.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  will  be  the  gainers  by 
altering  their  dates  a  week  earlier.  It  is  much 
easier  to  forward  plants  and  blooms  than  to  retard 
them.  What  have  other  growers  to  say  upon  this  ? 
—Nero. 

Arranging  cut  flowers.— The  note  by  'A.  H." 
(p.  579)  on  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  healthy  fashion  (which  is 
making  rapid  headway)  of  the  better  and  bolder 
treatment  of  plants  in  the  flower  garden.  The  day 
of  inharmonious  mixtures  either  in  the  garden  or  in 
the  house  is  past.  The  old  "  posy  "  of  flowers,  into 
which  the  wealth  of  a  whole  garden  was  crammed, 
is  a  model  to  be  shunned  by  all  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in 
vases.  Vases  in  improved  forms  for  cut  flowers  are 
now  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  that  there  is  little  ex- 
cuse for  having  to  cram  into  one  a  lot  of  different 
kinds  of  flowers  which  cannot  by  any  possibility 
be  made  to  harmonise  well  together,  or  to  have  to 
put  up  an  epergnef ul  with  a  bead  1  foot  or  more 
in  diameter  in  a  teacupful  of  water,  and  with  a 
base  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  stems  more  than  2 
ins.  in  length,  and  even  with  these  sand  barely  moist 
must  be  used  to  keep  the  flowers  in  position.  No  form 
of  vase  is  less  suited  to  the  welfare  of  cut  flowers 
than  these  epergnes,  and  yet  no  form  is  more 
common.  The  fewer  the  kinds  of  flowers  used  in 
each  vase,  the  better  the  eSect  in  most  cases,  and 


such  flowers  as  Sweet  Peas,  Chrysanthemums,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and,  in  fact,  more  than  half  the 
things  one  can  think  of,  never  look  so  well  as 
when  put  up  in  a  vase  entirely  by  themselves  and 
with  their  own  foliage.  Sweet  Peas  cut  from  a 
good  strain  give  a  variety  of  harmonious  colours 
that  cannot  be  improved  with  any  addition  ;  they 
should  be  cut  with  long  stems,  and  all  the  buds 
and  growth  above  the  cut  should  be  left  entire.  Of 
Chrysanthemums  the  same  may  be  said,  while  no- 
thing but  its  own  leaves  can  enhance  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  Lily  of  the  ^'alley.  In  other  cases, 
two,  three,  or  perhaps  more  kinds  of  flowers  may 
be  used  together,  but  they  must  have  some  special 
affinity  for  each  other  and  the  colours  must  blend 
well  together.  The  one  thing  to  avoid  is  a  mixture 
in  which  colour  and  form  have  to  give  way  to  va- 
riety, and  simplicity  to  chaos.— J.  C.  Tallack, 
Livermere  Park. 


Hampstead  and  Highgate ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
affecting  the  whole  of  London.  The  County 
Council  do  not  get  possession  of  the  fields  until 
Lady  Day  next ;  consequently  there  is  yet  time  for 
the  public  to  let  their  voice  be  heard,  and  their 
opinion  of  the  Innovation  made  known. — H.  J. 
Foley,  Jannari/  3,  1890. 


THE  HAMPSTEAD  FIELDS  AND  THE 

COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Standard. 

Sir, — I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  in    T/ie 

Standard  of  to-day  a  protest  against  the  ruthless 

destruction  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  natural 

looking  now   proceeding  on    the    newly-acquired  j 

land  at  Hampstead. 

This  has  long  been  a  favourite  spot  of  mine,  and 
many  delightful  hours  have  I  spent  there,  either 
sketching  or  collecting  objects  of  natural  history, 
and  I  had  hoped  that  when  the  London  County 
Council  assumed  the  control  of  it,  it  would  have 
been  allowed  to  retain  its  wild  beauty  and  natural 
grace ;  but,  alas,  like  many  others,  I  have  only  to 
bear  the  disappointment  of  seeing  it  shorn  of  its 
charms  and  mutilated  by  roadways  and  carriage 
drives. 

A  place  such  as  this  has  hitherto  been,  with  its  pro- 
fusion of  lovely  flowers  and  interesting  insects,  its 
melodious  songsters  and  sweet  perfumes,  is  a  great 
educational  means  to  the  public,  as  well  as  a  health- 
giving  resort,  and  should  not  have  been  interfered 
with  beyond  the  clearing  away  of  the  debris  of  the 
brickfield  and  rounding  off  of  the  sides  of  the  pre- 
cipitous hollows  made  by  the  old  excavations.  We 
have  far  too  much  of  paths,  palings,  and  policemen 
in  our  open  spaces,  and  not  nearly  enough  of  Nature 
in  its  pure  state,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  the  ratepayers  should  be  robbed  of  this  last 
little  bit  of  natural  scenery  in  the  district  by  a  body 
of  people  who  seem  to  have  no  eye  for  the  artistic, 
and  no  ear  for  the  music  of  the  birds,  especially  as 
they  will  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  would,  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  rather  see  the  land  as  it  was.         j 

Trusting  that  the  "  improvements  "  will  be  stopped  [ 
before  the  place  is  ruined. — Theobald  Carreras, 
■Vl,  Usency  Crescent,  Kentish  Town,  Jan.  2,  1890. 

The   threatened   conversion    of   the   most 

beautiful  meadow-path  near  London  into  a  dull 
straight  road,  with  kerbs  and  lamp-posts,  raises 
two  distinct  questions :  Have  the  County  Council 
the  right  to  take  a  piece  of  the  land  obtained  for 
the  people  of  London,  at  considerable  cost  of 
labour  and  money,  to  meet  the  alleged  require- 
ments of  the  adjacent  districts  for  a  better  means 
of  inter-communication  ?  If  such  a  means  of  com- 
munication is  proved  to  be  necessary,  is  the  pro- 
posed road,  connecting  Well  Walk  with  Merton 
Lane,  the  best  for  the  purpose  ?  Dealing  with  the 
latter  question  first,  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  the  road  contemplated  would  attack  Highgate 
Hill  at  one  of  its  steepest  gradients,  and  be  only 
useful  to  reach  the  district  near  the  hill  top.  It 
would  rob  the  choicest  part  of  the  new  land  of  its 
rural  beauty,  while  in  return  it  would  not  create  a 
link  between  the  most  populous  portions  of  either 
Hampstead  or  Highgate.  This  could  be  far  better 
accomplished  by  continuing  the  present  Nassington 
Koad,  just  below  Parliament  Hill,  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  St.  Albans  Road,  Highgate ;  and  a  road 
through  the  fields  here  would  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  far  more  level  for  the  poor 
horses,  whose  sufferings  on  these  hills  are  already 
severe  enough.  With  regard  to  the  first  question, 
petitions  against  the  new  road  are  being  signed  in  | 


Choice  flowering  shrubs. — I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  would  furnish 
me  with  a  list  of  choice  flowering  shrubs — firstly, 
that  grow  and  flourish  best  on  chalk  and  flint  soils, 
such  as  in  the  high  parts  of  Hants  and  Wilts; 
secondly,  of  shrubs  that  will  grow  on  such  soils, 
though  not  perhaps  in  their  greatest  perfection ; 
and,  thirdly,  a  list  of  shrubs  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  growing.  Also,  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  rosarians  as  to  the  best  stocks  for  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Teas,  Bourbons,  kc,  and  if  it  is  likely 
that  any  of  the  single  Roses  would  flourish  under 
such  conditions  of  soil,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
make  the  soil  deep  where  required  with  as  good 
loam  as  could  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood.  Would 
it  be  labour  uselessly  expended  to  import  peat  for  a 
small  bog  garden  to  be  made  near  a  clear  chalk 
stream?  Any  hints  on  the  above  subjects  and  for 
gardens  in  such  situations  I  should  be  most  grateful 
for.— D.  H.  G. 

■Wreaths  of  Ivy.  —  Common  Ivy  in  long 
wreaths  is  extensively  and  effectively  used  in  both 
church  tnd  house  decoration,  and  would  be  even 
more  so  if  available  in  greater  quantities.  As  it 
happens.  Ivy  may  be  very  plentiful  in  various 
places,  but  yet  very  few  long  trailing  or  clinging 
young  growths  be  found.  In  ojr  case  much  of  the 
ground  among  trees,  shrubs,  and  game  cover  in 
pleasure  grounds  is  more  or  less  covered  with  Ivy, 
this  finding  its  way  up  tree  stems  in  all  directions. 
Now,  beautiful  as  Ivy-clad  trees  undoubtedly  are, 
this  being  most  marked  when  the  trees  are  bare  of 
foliage,  there  is  a  strong  reason  why  Ivy  should  be 
checked  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growth,  as  it  is 
liable  to  eventually  strangle  or  ruin  the  host  that 
entertains  it.  In  our  case,  a  certain  number  of 
stems  are  given  up  to  the  Ivy,  but  by  far  the 
greater  portion  are  occasionally  quite  cleared  of  it. 
Whenever  strong  or  moderately  strong  Ivy  stems 
are  cut  through  near  the  ground,  a  number  of  fresh 
young  shoots  soon  find  their  way  up  the  tree  stems, 
and  it  is  these  when  several  feet  long  and  from  one 
year  to  three  years  old  we  cut  for  decoration.  In 
this  manner  extra  large  bundles  can  be  got  together 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  practice  of  cutting  down 
old  Ivy  might  weU  therefore  be  more  generally 
adopted,  even  if  only  to  ensure  a  good  supply  of 
long  sprays. — I. 

Lyeaste  Skinneri. — "  J.  J.  J."  tends  a  very 
good  form  of  this  Orchid,  of  which  there  are  now 
mauy  excellent  varieties.  It  is  not  distinct  enough 
for  a  uame. 

Heating  a  greenhouse.  —  I  have  a  lean-to 
greenhouse  about  5U  feet  long,  half  used  for  Peaches 
the  other  for  Vines.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
suggest  an  inexpensive  way  of  heating  solely  for  the 
requirements  of  the  two  P  Both  the  Grapes  and 
Peaches  are  for  early  use. — A.  L.  A. 

Fruit  culture.— The  Drapers'  Company  of  the 
City  of  London  have  sent  to  the  Fruiterers'  Company 
a  donation  of  £10.5  towards  the  fund  initiated  by  Sir 
James  Whitehead,  Bait.,  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  who  is 
the  Master  of  the  Guild,  for  the  promotion  of  fruit 
culture  in  our  homesteads  and  cottage  gardens. 

The  florists'  laced  Pink.— We  have  received  a 
circular  from  which  we  learn  that  a  committee  has 
been  formed  to  establish  a  National  Pink  Society,  iu 
order  "to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  florists' 
laced  and  border  Pinks."  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
shows  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  June  and  July  of  the 
present  year. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
"  The  Rosarian's  Year  Book  for  1890." 
"  Glenny's  Illustrated  Garden  Almanack  for  1890." 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 

Names   of  plants. —  Orchidist. —  Lajlia  anceps 

Dawsoni. IF.    J.    Mikhinson. — La^lia    crispa. — 

F.  P, — Azalea  amoena. 
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WOODS  AND  Forests. 


TESTING  THE  SOUNDNESS  OF  TIMBER 
BY  TAPPING. 

I  SEE  it  stated  in  last  week's  Garden  that 
tapping  the  end  of  a  tree  with  a  hammer  and 
listening  to  the  vibrations  at  the  other  end 
will  indicate  even  the  degree  of  soundness  of 
the  timber.  That  sound  and  unsound  trees  will 
sound  differently,  tested  in  this  way  is  probable, 
but  it  is  not  a  test  which  I  would  like  to  rely  on 
in  purchasing  timber,  nor  is  it  a  test  I  ever  saw 
either  a  forester  or  a  timber  merchant  apply, 
even  when  a  large  number  of  large  trees,  in  which 
soundness  was  the  all-important  consideration, 
were  being  disposed  of  amongst  a  large  number 
of  purchasers,  every  one  of  whom  was  probably 
an  expert  in  the  business.  I  have  seen  the  plan 
only  in  print.  Unsoundness  in  home-grown 
timber  proceeds,  to  a  large  extent,  from 
"shakes" — "ring-shakes"  being  the  worst — 
when  bad,  rendering  a  tree  almost  worthless. 
But  ring-shakes  are  only  too  conspicuous  to  the 
eye  when  the  tree  is  down,  and  no  test  is 
necessary,  nor  would  the  tapping  answer,  as 
the  shake  will  not  hinder  "the  continuance  of 
the  vibrations. "  Shaken  timber  may  be  sound 
in  its  fibres,  but  it  cannot  be  cut  into  sound 
planks.  "  Star  "-shaken  trees— that  is  when 
the  rents  radiate  out  from  the  centre  —  are 
equally  easy  to  teU,  even  when  standing,  by  the 
seams  in  the  bark,  especially  in  Oak,  no 
matter  how  long  the  bark  has  grown  up.  Badly 
star-shaken  trees  are  said  to  be  "  shaken  like  a 
besom,"  and  are  almost  worthless.  "  Shakes  " 
are  still  a  mystery,  for  they  occur  under  almost 
all  conditions  of  soil  and  situation.  A  tree 
is  said  to  be  unsound  when  it  is  unfit, 
from  the  above  causes,  from  decay,  or  from 
being  too  brittle  or  tender  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  the  mallet  would  not  help  any- 
one to  determine  the  degree  of  unsoundness 
with  any  certainty.  A  hoUow  in  a  tree  trunk 
may  be  detected  by  tapping  if  you  tap  the  hollow 
spot,  not  otherwise.  In  felled  Oaks  or  Ash  of 
considerable  age  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  is  often 
hoUow  or  rotten,  and  as  it  would  depreciate  their 
value  to  sell  them  in  that  condition,  the  rotten 
portion  is  usually  sawn  off,  and  the  workmen,  by 
tapping  the  trunk  on  its  side,  beginning  at  the 
bottom,  rarely  fail  to  insert  the  saw  at  the  right 
spot.  Shakes  and  decay  from  old  branches 
that  have  come  off  and  rotted  into  the  trunk 
are  really  the  main  evils  sellers  have  to  contend 
with  and  always  indicate  serious  damage.  Be- 
ware of  trees  where  starlings'  nests  abound,  as 
when  the  holes  are  big  enough  for  the  starling's 
purpose  decay  extends  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards as  a  rule,  and  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
damaged  parts  must  be  reckoned  off  before  any 
purchaser  will  look  at  the  tree.  In  short,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  unsoundness  in  timber  is 
only  too  easily  detected  to  need  the  tapping 
process.  This  I  am  sure  of  at  least,  that  I  could 
sell  any  tree  at  its  market  value  in  which  no 
\insoundness  was  visible  at  the  ends  or  sides, 
although  very  old  Oaks  apparently  sound  in  that 
way  sometimes  turn  out  when  sawn  up  too 
tender  and  rotten  for  any  purpose,  yet  these 
may  tap  solid  to  the  axe.  The  fibre,  it  appears,  is 
not  disturbed  tUl  the  saw  passes  through  it,  and 
then  it  faUs  away  almost  like  saw  dust  in  some 
places  and  dry.  A  man  who  bought  timber  of 
this  kind  had  had  sixty  years'  experience,  and 
said  he  never  was  more  deceived  by  appearances 
in  his  life.  Yorkshireman. 


Tacks  were  driven  into  the  trunks  of  varions  trees, 
and  the  distance  between  them  accurately  mea- 
sured. At  the  end  of  the  season  they  were  found  to 
have  neither  increased  nor  decreased  their  distances. 
In  the  experiment,  tree  trunks  were  selected  of  all 
ages,  from  one  year  up  to  five  or  six,  and  in  no 
case  was  there  any  change  whatever  noticeable. 


Blongation  of  tree  trunks. — Recent  experi- 
ments tend  to  show  that  the  popular  notion  that 
the  trunks  o£  trees  elongate  is  entirely  erroneous. 


BURNING  CHARCOAL. 

No  doubt  charcoal  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
soil,  whether  the  plants  be  growing  in  pots  or  in  the 
open.  Charcoal  renders  the  soil  sweet  and  clean, 
and  acts  as  a  storehouse  for  the  ammonia  with 
which  the  plants  are  fed.  Chrysanthemums  espe- 
cially are  the  better  for  an  abundance  of  charcoal 
mixed  with  the  soil,  as  no  plant  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  except  an  aquatic,  requires  more  water 
at  the  roots  than  the  Chrysanthemum.  In  many 
places  an  annual  or  a  biennial  thinning  of  trees  or 
branches  is  necessary,  and  from  these  thinnings  a 
supply  of  charcoal  can  be  secured  if  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  make  it  is  obtained.  As  we  annually 
collect  wood  enough  here,  we  always  endeavour  to 
maintain  our  supply  of  charcoal  by  timely  burnings 
during  the  winter  months  when  other  duties  do  not 
press  so  heavily.  It  matters  little  what  kind  of 
wood  is  used,  but  I  find  Beech  is  the  best.  For 
convenience  in  burning,  the  wood  should  be  cut 
into  lengths  4  feet  long,  and  averaging  4  inches  to 
6  inches  in  thickness.  If  larger  pieces  than  these 
are  used,  there  is  often  considerable  waste  through 
the  burning  of  the  ontsides  too  much  at  the  expense 
of  getting  the  central  parts  burnt  sufficiently. 
Where  the  wood  is  of  a  mixed  character  it  is  more 
important  that  the  pieces  should  be  smaller  rather 
than  otherwise,  as  some  sorts  require  more  burning 
than  others.  Spruce  Fir  is  perhaps  the  least  desir- 
able kind  to  use,  it  being  rather  more  liable  to  bum 
into  ashes  than  charcoal.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  just  before  burning,  as 
is  sometimes  practised  by  charcoal-burners.  I 
make  ours  in  the  reserve  ground  in  which  are  stored 
the  manure  heaps,  vegetable  refuse,  old  potting 
soils,  &c.,  which  reduces  the  labour  considerably, 
as  we  make  use  of  the  materials  named  to  assist  in 
the  burning  of  the  charcoal.  On  the  ground  pro- 
ceed to  lay  the  base  of  the  heap,  which  should  be, 
say,  6  feet  in  diameter.  This  vrill  enable  a  good 
body  of  fire  to  be  procured,  although  larger  heaps 
can  just  as  well  be  made.  I  mention  this  size  to 
convey  to  those  inexperienced  in  the  matter  some 
idea  of  what  wood  is  required.  In  the  centre  we 
lay  a  small  bundle  of  straw,  covering  it  over  with 
small  branches ;  old  Pea  stakes  orsimilar  material  will 
answer  j  ust  as  well.  This  is  to  ignite  the  larger  pieces 
of  wood  which  are  stacked  up  on  their  end  in  py- 
ramid form,  building  from  the  centre  outwards,  and 
placing  the  wood  so  that  the  flames  can  pass  evenly 
through  the  whole  heap.  The  wood  may  be  stacked 
G  feet  high,  and  that  measurement  to  8  feet  wide  at 
the  base  wiU  ensure  a  quantity  of  charcoal  being 
made.  When  the  stack  is  formed,  commence  to 
bank  it  in  with  partly  decomposed  wet  manure, 
leaving  two  holes  at  the  bottom  opposite  to  each 
other  on  two  sides  of  the  heap.  These  should  be 
large  enough  to  admit  of  igniting  the  inside  of  the 
heap  from  both  sides,  thereby  causing  a  current  of 
air  which  assists  the  centre  to  bum  more  freely. 
Holes  1  foot  square  will  be  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  case  of  a  heap  G  feet  high,  the  manure 
may  be  placed  around  the  heap  quite  4  feet  high 
from  the  base,  and  should  be  quite  1  foot  thick.  The 
reason  for  laying  it  on  before  the  fire  is  lighted  is, 
that  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fire  when  once  well 
alight,  the  burner  cannot  get  near  enough  to  place 
the  smothering  material  around  the  heap  quickly 
enough  ;  therefore  as  much  preparation  as  possible 
before  lighting  the  wood  should  be  made.  The  straw 
is  ignited  at  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  in  from 
three  to  four  hours  the  whole  body  of  wood  will  be 
sufficiently  aglow  as  to  require  the  whole  gradually 
being  covered  up  with  the  manure.  Where  much 
green  wood  is  used  a  longer  time  is  required  for 
burning  before  covering  up ;  neither  should  all  the 
green  wood  be  placed  together  it  some  to  be  burnt 
is  dry.    If  there  is  any  susi»cion  that  the  manure 


used  to  cover  the  heap  is  not  wholly  air-tight, 
some  soil  should  be  laid  on  the  top  to  finally  seal 
up  the  air  passages,  as  air  passing  through  or  into 
the  heap  encourages  the  wood  to  blaze  and  bum 
into  ashes.  The  holes  at  the  bottom,  too,  should 
be  blocked  up  last,  leaving  aU  secure  for  the  night. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  fire  may  in  places  have 
burst  through.  These  places  should  be  at  once 
covered  up  again.  If  much  green  wood  is  used 
more  time  will  be  needed  for  this  to  burn ;  there- 
fore the  day  after  lighting  two  or  three  holes 
should  be  pushed  through  the  bank  of  manure  with 
a  long  stick  to  encourage  the  burning  of  the  green 
wood  by  the  admission  of  air  to  these  parts,  allow- 
ing it  to  burn  freely  for  a  time  until  it  is  thought 
the  whole  is  well  alight  again.  Afterwards  bank 
up  the  holes  once  more.  The  time  it  remains  in 
the  heap  depends  upon  the  kind  of  wood  used ; 
where  it  is  of  a  mixed  nature  and  in  a  green  state 
four  or  five  days  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it 
smothered ;  where  less  green,  three  or  four  days 
will  be  long  enough.  At  the  end  of  the  time  stated 
proceed  to  uncover  the  heap,  commencing  at  the 
top  to  prevent  the  soil  and  manure  becoming  mixed 
with  the  charcoal  by  faUing  inwards.  If  any  signs 
of  breaking  afresh  into  flames  occur,  have  water  at 
hand  to  extinguish  them,  and  gradually  put  out  the 
fire  as  uncovering  takes  place,  when  the  charcoal 
can  be  separated  into  two  sizes  by  passing  the  fine 
parts  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  The  charcoal 
should  be  stored  under  cover  in  a  dry  place,  as  it 
retains  its  properties  so  much  longer  than  when  ex- 
posed to  air  and  wet.  I  generally  burn  enough  one 
year  to  last  two  seasons.  The  reason  why  we  use 
manure  for  covering  the  fire  instead  of  soil  is  that 
it  is  less  likely  to  mix  with  the  charcoal  by  falling 
through  the  wood  into  the  fire.  S. 


Value  of  crooked  timber.— There  are  many 
uses  for  "  natural  crooks "  on  the  farm.  A  bent 
timber  as  a  brace,  &c.,  is  often  convenient  in  a  barn 
or  other  out-building.  By  the  use  of  crooked 
timber  a  frame  may  be  made  much  lighter  and 
more  durable  than  where  only  straight  logs  are 
used.  There  are  many  implements  in  which 
crooked  timber  is  best,  and  the  farmer  should  study 
to  use  a  natural  bend  of  a  tree  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Black  Birch. — The  Black  Birch,  which  is 
rapidly  coming  into  favour,  is  a  close-grained  and 
very  handsome  wood,  and  can  be  easily  stained  to 
exactly  resemble  Walnut.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  work, 
and  is  suitable  for  nearly,  if  not  all  the  purposes  to 
which  Black  Walnut  is  at  present  applied.  Birch  is 
of  much  the  same  colour  as  Cherry,  but  the  latter 
wood  is  now  very  scarce,  and  consequently  dear. 
When  properly  stained,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between  Cherry  and 
Walnut.  In  the  forests  throughout  Ontario,  Birch 
grows  in  abundance,  especially  if  the  land  is  not 
too  boggy.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  wood 
of  different  sections.  Where  the  land  is  high  and 
dry  the  wood  is  firm  and  clear ;  but  if  the  land  is 
low  and  wet  the  wood  has  a  tendency  to  be  soft 
and  of  a  bluish  colour.  In  all  the  northem  regions 
it  can  be  found  in  great  abundance,  and  as  the  tree 
grows  to  such  a  great  size,  little  trouble  is  expe- 
rienced in  procuring  it  in  large  quantities. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— This  jmimal  is 
ptiblUhed  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  2^^atcs  are  best  preserved^  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6c/. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden /7*ont  its  commencement  to  end  of  1889,  thirty-six  vols., 
l^rice,  cloth,  £11 :  whole  calf,  £ii:  half  morocco,  £ii  8s. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
joi'rnal  is 2tublishLd  ia  neatly  bfjvnd  Monthly  Parts,  in  Khich 
form  it  is  yiiost  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  :  post  free,  8d. 

"Hardy  Flowers.*' — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of 
thirttni  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  vnth  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dx.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Ed'lK'n,  \s.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3rf. 

"  The  Garden  Annual  "  for  1890.  —  Contains 
Alj>ho.hetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade 
corrected  vp  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardtns  and 
Country  Seats  (containing  over  8000J  have  been  very  carefully  and 
extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  mast  complete  ever 
published.     Price  Is..-  by  post,  la.  3d. 

Lemdtm  :  37,  Semtham^tim  Btratf  Strand,  W.C, 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— Mai-es^jt'are. 


Flower  Garden. 


LILIES. 

I  CANNOT  perhaps  add  much  that  will  be 
useful  to  the  letters  which  have  already  ap- 
peared on  Lily  growing,  but  as  one  much 
interested  in  the  subject  and  as  having  tried 
my  hand  with  them,  though  only  in  a  small 
way,  for  some  years,  1  hazard  a  few  notes. 

Of  failures  I  have  had  my  share,  though  I 
regret  to  say  they  have  brought  me  no  nearer 
to  the  royal  road  than  I  was  at  starting,  and 
the  only  positive  conclusion  I  have  been  able 
to  arrive  at  is  that  Lilies  are  "  very  good 
where  they  take."  In  some  respects  I  am  worse 
ott'  now  than  I  was  a  few  years  ago,  for  m}' 
stock  of  Lilium  speciosum,  which  at  one  time 
flourished  exceedingly  both  in  the  open 
ground  and  in  pots,  has  lately  much  dimi- 
nished. 

A  Peronospora  is,  we  are  told,  and  rightly, 
I  think,  our  worst  enemy.  As  it  works  under 
the  epidermis  it  is  difficult  to  combat,  but  I 
hope  to  try  next  season  whether  the  "  Bordeaux 
broth  "  which  is  used  for  mildew  in  vineyards 
will  check  the  disease.  The  question  is  when 
to  apply  this  or  other  remedies.  A  plant  may 
look  the  [licture  of  health  one  day,  and  next 
morning  its  leaves  may  have  changed  from 
bright  green  to  a  dull  purplish  brown.  This 
happens  after  a  few  days  of  hot,  close  weather, 
or  perhaps  on  the  return  of  sunshine  after  two 
or  three  days  of  drizzling  rain,  and  when  the 
change  of  colour  has  taken  place  the  mischief 
is  done  and  remedial  application.s  will  be  too 
late.  Possibly  cutting  off  the  stem  and  burn- 
ing it  might  save  the  bulb.  The  more  deli- 
cate Lilies  are  by  no  means  the  only  sufferers. 
A  bed  of  L.  bulbiferum  has  been  badly  hit 
this  season,  and  on  taking  up  the  bulbs 
many  were  found  discoloured  and  some  rpiite 
rotten. 

Too  much  wet  at  the  root  may  also  be  a 
cause  of  damage,  and  this  brings  me  to  my 
chief  reason  for  writing,  namely,  to  reply  to 
"  Delta's "  inquiry  about  L.  Humboldti. 
After  twice  purchasing  bulbs  which  never 
condescended  to  appear  above  ground,  I  in- 
vested in  the  variety  oscellatum,  it  being  said 
to  have  a  better  constitution.  Tliis,  planted 
in  a  pot,  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  the  open,  flowered  well ;  but 
one  day,  when  it  was  at  its  best  and  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  drawing-room,  it  suddenly 
collapsed.  Water  had  accidentally  been 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  saucer  under  the  pot, 
and  this  had  no  doubt  caused  the  mischief.  I 
did  what  I  could  for  the  biUb,  but  though  it 
has  kept  alive  for  two  years  since,  it  has 
never  been  itself  again,  and  I  hardly  expect  it 
to  come  up  next  spring.  I  have  also  raiseil 
same  half-dozen  L.  Humboldti  from  seed. 
These,  so  far,  have  done  well.     They  have 


flowered  now  for  two  seasons,  last  year 
strongly  ;  but  the  ominous  brown  appeared 
on  the  leaves  about  August,  and  I  sliall  look 
anxiously,  and  not  witliout  some  misgiving, 
for  the  shoots  in  spring.  They  are  planted  in 
the  open  garden  in  sandy  loam,  with  a  consider- 
able addition  of  leaf  soil  and  some  peat.  From 
what  I  have  said,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  this 
Lily  requires  good  drainage.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest — if  not  the  handsomest — of  the 
Americans  I  know,  though  I  am  very  fond  of 
the  little  L.  philadelphicum,  and  also  of  L. 
Parryi,  which  last  does  well  with  me. 

Can  anyone  say  what  treatment  will  en- 
sure L.  Wallacei  flowering  freely  I  It  will 
increase  to  any  extent,  but  except  in  1887, 
when  every  liulb  sent  up  from  three  to  five 
flowering  stems,  it  has  been  very  shy.  Last 
year  there  was  not  a  single  flower,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  wretched  summer  of  1888. 
liy  some  it  is  set  down  as  a  variety  of  L. 
elegans  or  Thunbergi,  but  to  me  it  seems  to 
be  nearer  akin  to  the  Tiger  Lilies. 

Deep  planting  is  sometimes  recommended 
for  Lilies,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whe- 
ther more  than  6  inches  is  advisable,  even  for 
those  which  make  roots  above  the  bulb,  un- 
less where  the  summers  are  Ijoth  warmer 
and  longer  than  we  can  boast  in  North  Notts. 

I  have  seen  old  clumps  of  L.  candidum  do- 
ing well  when  the  bulbs  were  pushing  each 
other  out  of  the  ground.  For  tlie  majority 
the  open  ground  is  better  than  pots,  and  with, 
perhaps,  a  few  exceptions,  a  soil  holding  a 
lair  amount  of  moisture,  but  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  drained,  is  what  is  wanted.  Given 
this  he  will  succeed  best  whose  happy  lot  is 
cast  where  the  zoospore  abstains  from  troub- 
ling, and  the  oospore  remains  at  rest. 

Worksop.  James  Snow  Whall. 


The  "Compact"  Musk  (Mimulus  moschatus 
compactus). — I  planted  a  long  line  of  this  new 
introduction  in  May  last ;  the  plants  were  raised 
from  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  when  first 
planted  were  very  small.  They  qaickly  established 
themselves,  but  although  seedlings,  the  compact 
growth  was  excellent  throughout,  with  no  re- 
version to  the  old  type.  I  think  this  Musk  has  a 
good  future  in  store  for  it  as  an  edging  plant, 
especially  where  the  means  for  keeping  and  propa- 
gating more  tender  things  is  not  of  the  best.  To 
the  amateur  and  for  all  small  gardens  it  will  prove 
to  be  an  acquisition  in  this  respect,  as  it  will  also 
do  by  reason  of  its  colour,  which  is  the  same  as  in 
the  common  kind.  It  will  make  a  pleasing  change 
to  that  too  oft  recurring  plant  in  nearly  every 
garden — the  Golden  Feather.  I  have  not  yet 
tested  its  hardiness,  but  have  no  doubt  it  will 
keep  through  the  winter  equally  as  well  as  its 
parent.  I  planted  it  in  association  with  Nemophila 
insignis,  and  the  effect  of  the  two  colours  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.— J.  H. 

Lilium  candidum. — On  reading  the  interest- 
ing articles  in  The  Garden  on  the  culture  of 
Lilies,  I  thought  of  a  cottage  garden  where  the 
above  grows  remarkably  well.  It  is  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  composed 
chiefly  of  sand.  Underneath  there  are  2ii  feet  or 
30  feet  of  sand,  washed  or  blown  there  perhaps 
many  centuries  ago.  But  the  cottager  is  often 
ahead  of  the  gardener,  so-called,  with  this  beauti- 
ful Lily ;  it  belongs  to  him  in  a  sense.  Why  does 
it  do  so  well  with  him  7  In  the  first  place,  if  a 
plant  does  not  do  well  with  the  cottager  and  take 
care  of  itself  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  then  it 


may  die.  As  a  rule,  the  beds  in  cottage  gardens 
are  well  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  thus 
ensuring  good  drainage.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
a  cottager  believes  in  more  than  another,  it  is  that 
the  ground  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  hard.  The 
beds  being  small,  there  is  but  little  treading,  while 
ashes  beingalmosttheonlythingusedforprotection, 
when  forked  in  they  also  help  to  keep  the  ground 
open.  Then  the  manure  used  is  placed  on  the  sur- 
face around  the  plants,  and  gets  sweetened  before 
it  enters  the  soil.  The  above  will  not  explain  all 
the  failures  in  connection  with  this  Lily,  but  may 
be  worth  a  little  consideration.  The  best  time  to 
plant  Lilium  candidum  I  believe  to  be  just  after 
the  new  leaves  are  formed.  I  planted  two  dozen 
bulbs  this  summer  in  that  state.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  made  a  good  start,  and  they  promise  to 
do  well ;  the  centres  now  are  about  1 J  inches  long. 
Only  once  in  twenty  years  do  I  remember  them 
having  lost  their  leaves  just  before  flowering,  and 
then  the  flowers  did  not  entirely  fail.— M.  E.,  Corn- 
irall. 

SPRING  CROCUSES. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  interested  in  spring  Crooi 
I  do  not  remember  having  seen  so  many  in  flower 
in  January  as  there  are  at  the  present  time.  The 
fine,  open,  and  beautifully  mild  sunny  weather  we 
are  having  just  suits  the  Crocuses,  the  beds  and 
borders  of  which  are  as  gay  as  they  usually  are  a 
month  or  six  weeks  hence.  Daring  the  last  week 
the  ground  with  the  yellows  and  purples  especially 
was  literally  covered  with  their  wide  open  flowers. 
One  of  the  very  best  is  the  old  various- coloured  C. 
Imperati,  which,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
most  free- flowering,  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  manage, 
and  flourishes  where  many  of  the  others  would  fail. 
It  is  a  good  species  for  exposed  situations,  doing 
well  under  trees  or  amongst  Grass.  The  best  and 
surest  for  the  latter  situation,  however  rank  the 
Grass  may  be,  is  the  old  C.  nudiflorus.  This  species 
has  escaped  from  gardens  and  naturalised  itself  in 
a  few  of  the  midland  counties,  where  it  is  said  to 
flourish  and  increase  even  under  not  very  favour- 
able conditions.  Its  weak  tube  requires  something 
to  hold  it  up  when  in  flower,  and  long  Grass  serves 
this  purpose  very  well.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
rich  purple,  and  last  a  long  time. 

C.  BlLLOTTi  is  a  comparatively  rare  species,  a 
native  of  Kroom,  near  Stauros,  and  stands  our 
winters  well.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  handsome 
C.  a;rius,  the  flowers  being  of  a  rich  purple  with  a 
darker  blotch  near  the  throat.  C.  vernus  var. 
obovatus  has  the  most  flowers  open.  The  blooms 
are  very  large,  but  of  a  pale  washy  purple,  not  a 
very  striking  form.  C.  Sieberi,  a  Grecian  species, 
with  its  uniform  bright  lilac  flowers,  is  a  very  de- 
sirable Crocus  for  spring  beds.  C.  ancyrensis  is  a 
pretty  little  species  with  bright  orange  flowers,  but 
it  does  not  bloom  freely.  C.  alatavicus,  with  its 
large  white  flowers  coated  with  pale  buff  on  the 
outer  face,  is  a  very  striking  kind  and  a  most  useful 
one  for  spring  flowering.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Ala  Tau 
Mountains,  in  Central  Asia,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
though  it  does  not  increase  with  such  rapidity  as 
C.  Imperati,  it  appears  perfectly  at  home.  The 
white  variety  is  rarer,  but  perhaps  a  less  desirable 
Crocus. 

C.  VITBLLINUS,  found  by  Mrs.  Danford  in  the 
Taurus,  is  a  very  bright  little  species,  the  flowers 
orange  with  no  stripes.  There  appear  to  be  forms 
with  bronze  markings  on  the  outside.  C.  Korolkowi 
has  a  great  future  before  it  as  a  perfectly  hardy 
Crocus.  We  have  some  large  corms  with  as  many 
as  six  to  eight  flowers,  orange-yellow  snft'used  with 
brown  on  the  outside.  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Turkestan,  and  grows  well  almost  in  any  situation. 
C.  chrysanthus  with  the  varieties  fusco-tinctus  and 
fusco-lineatus  will  soon  be  at  their  best.  K. 


Pacsies  from  seed.— In  these  days  of  the 
Pansy  disease,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
getting  up  Pansies,  where  large  numbers  are  re- 
quired, is  from  seed.  This,  of  course,  must  be  a 
good  strain,  and  should  be  sown  in  l-'ebruary  as 
early  as  possible  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bottoni- 
hedt.    They  will  be  ready  for  pricking  off  in  Apiil 
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and  planting  out  in  JIay.  They  will  commence  to 
bloom  almost  immediately  they  are  planted  oat, 
and  will  continue  for  two  or  three  months,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  may  be.  Plants  from 
cuttings  will  not  do  this.  To  those  then  who  ad- 
mire Pansies  in  their  many  varied  forms  and  wish 
to  grow  them  largely,  this  method  should  commend 
itself,  and  I  can  assure  them  the  results  will  sur- 
prise them  if  they  have  not  tried  it  before,  provided, 
as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  a  really  good  strain  is 
grown.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to 
tufted  Pansies. — JuAEEzr. 


RELIABLE  LILIES. 


I  HAVE  no  de.sire  to  decry  the  merits  of  such  a 
fine  Lily  as  auratum,  but  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  much  of  the  labour  and  expense  incurred 
in  the  endeavour  to  coax  it  into  longevity  and 
vigour  were  given  to  the  really  hardy  reliable 
kinds,  the  results  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  the  grower  and  gardens  would  gain  in 
attractiveness.  It  is  only  under  exceptionally 
favourable  conditions  that  L.  auratum  will  last 
for  any  time  in  health  in  the  open  ground,  and, 
judging  from  "A.  D.'s"  experience  with  bulbs 
raised  from  seed  in  this  country,  it  does  not 
seem  that  home-grown  bulbs  are  likely  to  exhibit 
greater  powers  of  endurance  than  imported 
ones.  There  are  few  more  reliable  and  efl'ective 
hardy  flowers  than  the  Tiger  and  Orange  Lilies, 
but  I  venture  to  assert  that  very  few  have  an 
idea  of  their  stately  beauty  when  at  the  highest 
point  of  development.  Too  often  they  are  dotted 
about  among  shrubs  where  they  get  parched  .and 
sunburnt,  and  where  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
i^  very  fleeting.  Being  such  old  inmates  of  our 
gardens,  they  are  too  often  considered  unworthy 
of  the  careful  preparation  of  the  soil  that  is 
accorded  to  many  things  that  are  not  half  so 
beautiful.  In  thoroughly  preparing  a  suitable 
position  for  these  Lilies  one  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  what  the  results  will  be  ;  whereas, 
with  all  the  care  that  may  be  taken  with  L. 
auratum,  the  results  are  very  uncertain,  and  even 
if  they  are  good  for  a  season,  the  following  one 
generally  brings  disappointment.  Only  let  the 
roots  have  a  free  run  into  18  inches  of  good  loam 
with  a  position  chosen  with  a  view  to  shelter 
from  high  winds  and  the  iieroest  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  these  Lilies  will  throw  up  stems  as  thick 
as  a  fishing-rod  and  to  the  height  of  a  tall  man. 
Thesizeof  the  flowers,  too,  and  their  colour  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  stems.  I  have 
seen  tigrinum  splendens  with  stems  7  feet  high 
and  with  flowers  in  proportion.  By  grouping 
these  Lilies  their  eft'ectiveness  is  much  increased, 
and  it  is  naturally  more  practicable  to  meet 
their  wants  than  in  dotting  them  about  half-a- 
dozen  bulbs  together  in  the  mixed  border  where 
they  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  ;  whereas  neither 
spade  nor  fork  should  disturb  their  repose  when 
once  happily  placed.  There  is  one  way  in  which 
these  hardy  Lilies  may  be  used,  and  that  is  in 
combination  with  hardy  Azaleas.  These,  un- 
like Rhododendrons,  do  not  grow  very  tall,  and 
the  Lilies  have  no  difficulty  in  pushing  up 
among  them.  I  have  seen  them  employed  in 
this  way  and  thought  the  arrangement  admir- 
able, as  the  Azaleas  bloom  early,  and  later  on 
the  Lilies  supplement  them  with  their  bright 
tints.  With  the  large  number  of  varieties  of 
Thunbergianum  and  davuricum  the  majority  of 
hardy  flower  growers  are  probably  unacquainted, 
and  although  they  are  not  quite  so  vigorous  as 
the  Orange  and  the  Tiger  Lilies,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently reliable  to  encourage  their  cultivation. 
Many  of  tlie  kinds  may  be  rather  too  much 
alike,  but  variety  is  nevertheless  there,  and  to 
those  who  may  have  hitherto  busied  themselves 
with  the  not-easily-to-be-pleased  species  of  this 
family  and  with  the  scant  success  that  appears 


to  attend  so  much  of  the  work  done  in  this  way, 
I  would  say  turn  your  attention  a  little  to  such 
as  will  surely  richly  reward  good  cultural  care. 
Not  that  I  am  wishful  to  discourage  manful 
attempts  to  solve  the  mysteries  that  attend  the 
successful  growth  of  any  Lily.  We  have  probably 
much  to  learn  about  them,  and  some  things  that 
trouble  the  present  generation  of  Lily  growers 
may  even  yet  be  revealed  to  them.  Many,  like 
myself,  have  seen  what  good  work  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  garden  at  Wisley,  and  the 
only  fault  that  one  can  find  with  him  is  that  he 
does  not  give  quite  enough  occupation  to  the 
printer.  This  famous  Oakwood  garden  is  open 
to  all,  but  so  many  are  too  far  from  it  to  avail 
themselves  of  ocular  demonstration.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Garden  "Delta"  records  his  fail- 
ures in  Lily  culture.  What  a  book  that  would 
be,  and  how  invaluable  to  lovers  of  these  noble 
hardy  flowers  that  would  contain  the  record  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  successes  and  failures  through  the 
long  period  in  which  he  has  been  growing  them 
all  the  more  invaluable  because,  as  he  once 
said,  "  I  know  now  what  they  want." 

I  think,  however,  that  there  will  always 
remain  something  inexplicable  in  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  some  Lilies.  I  know,  for  instance, 
a  garden  where  speciosum  will  not  live.  Im- 
ported and  home-grown  bulbs  have  been  tried, 
all  with  the  same  result,  and  yet  auratum 
thrives  there  with  little  or  no  care.  Some  old 
bulbs  broken  up  and  the  scales  thrown  down  at 
the  foot  of  a  hedge  made  nice  bulbs.  In  another 
garden,  not  far  distant,  speciosum  grows  like  a 
weed,  soil  apparently  identical.  How  can  such 
discrepancies  be  explained  ?  Is  there,  I  wonder, 
a  future  for  Lily  growers  that  those  of  the 
present  time  can  but  dream  of  ?  WiU  there 
one  day  exist  a  race  of  Lilies  varied  in  tint  with 
the  size  and  fragrance  of  auratum  and  the  hardi- 
ness of  tigrinum  ?  Lilies,  except  in  rare  instances, 
seem  to  have  baffled  the  hybridiser's  art  in  the 
creation  of  quite  distinct  types,  and  there  appears 
to  be  an  opinion  that  the  mingling  of  certain 
species  is  out  of  the  bounds  of  practicability. 
But  Orchids  were  long  grown  before  the  first 
hybrid  appeared,  and  that  was  a  wonder  to  the 
horticultural  world.  Surely  what  has  been  done 
with  Orchids  should  encourage  work  in  the 
same  way  with  Lilies.  J.  C.  B. 


Arum  Lilies  in  the  open  air  all  the  year. 

— This  Lily  possesses  many  claims  to  the  lover  of  a 
garden,  as  few  plants  will  bear  such  varied  treatment. 
I  have  seen  the  roots  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
left  out  in  full  sun  without  the  least  bit  of  soil 
or  covering  for  weeks  in  summer.  When  taken  up 
and  potted  in  autumn  they  grow  as  well  as  ever. 
This  Lily  is  often  met  with  in  hothouses,  being 
forced  in  a  very  high  temperature.  Last  winter 
when  visiting  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
I  observed  he  had  some  pots  of  this  Lily  standing 
in  hot-water  troughs  in  a  temperature  of  75°  to  85°, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  blooms  by  a  given  date.  The 
plants  seemed  to  enjoy  their  hot-water  treatment 
very  well,  and  the  blooms  were  obtained  in  time.  It 
is  as  a  plant  for  open  ponds  and  tanks  that  I  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  it  here.  In  these  gardens 
several  clumps  have  been  standing  unharmed  in 
running  water  in  two  different  positions  during  the 
whole  of  last  winter.  One  position  is  a  north  one, 
the  other  is  in  a  small  pond  in  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen  garden  ;  here  the  water  is  continually  run- 
ning through  a  pipe.  In  both  situations  the  Lilies 
are  planted  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  deep.  Al- 
though cut  to  the  water-line  by  frost  they  came  up 
again  in  spring.  They  commenced  blooming  this 
spring  early  in  May  and  we  could  obtain  blooms 
from  them  during  the  whole  summer  till  destroyed 
by  frost  this  autumn.  The  blooms  are  not  so  large 
as  those  produced  from  highly-fed  plants  in  pots, 
but  still  they  are  very  useful.  There  are  many 
places  where  Callas  would  make  quite  a  distinct 


and  beautiful  feature  if  planted  in  water.  These 
and  the  Water  Hawthorn  (Aponogeton)  associate 
well  together.  I  observed  this  Lily  blooming  freely 
in  the  open  in  December,  1888,  at  Torquay.  Some 
remarks  have  been  made  of  late  in  The  Gabden 
on  planting  out  and  pot  culture  for  this  Calla.  My 
experience  is,  that  if  specimens  with  large  leaves 
and  large  flowers  are  required,  then  planting  out  is 
the  best,  but  if  a  quantity  of  blooms  in  a  small  space 
is  desired  then  single  crowns  should  be  grown  in 
pots. — Dorset. 


HAKDY  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  Gladiolus. — An  extensive  trade  grower  re- 
marked to  me  that  be  believed  the  reason  of  the 
degeneration  of  this  fine  autumn-flowering  plant 
in  England  was  owing  to  the  corms  being  kept  too 
long  out  of  the  ground.  I  cannot  say  whether  this 
is  so  or  not.  Some  of  the  corms  are  out  of  the 
ground  quite  five  months,  but  this  cannot  matter 
much,  as  they  are  usually  plump  enough  at  the  time 
for  planting  them  out.  Those  who  are  thinking 
principally  of  a  good  array  of  vigorous  spikes  for 
exhibition  about  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember will  plant  out  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  second  week  in  April  in  well  manured  and 
deeply  trenched  soil.  The  manure  should  be  well 
decayed  and  at  least  C  inches  under  the  surface, 
and,  what  is  also  of  much  importance,  the  trenching 
should  be  done  in  the  autumn  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  and  planting  out  ought  also  to  be  seen  to  in 
dry  weather.  During  the  present  month  I  pot  a  few 
dozens  of  the  varieties  of  G.  gandaven&is  that 
usually  flower  early,  one  bulb  in  the  centre  of  a 
5-inch  pot,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
(cocoa  fibre  refuse  is  the  best  plunging  material). 
These  will  have  grown  considerably  by  the  middle 
of  April  and  may  be  planted  out  at  that  time  on  a 
warm  sheltered  border.  We  plant  out  seedlings 
that  have  not  flowered  at  any  time  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  ground  dry  from  the  middle 
of  February  until  the  middle  of  April.  The  Gladio- 
lus is  so  valuable  for  room  decoration,  that  every 
gardener  is  careful  to  have  a  succession  of  it  for  as 
long  a  period  as  possible.  I  may  add  that  seedling 
corms  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  Hazel  nut  will 
produce  fully  developed  spikes.  I  have  had  them 
grow  5  feet  in  height  from  such. 

The  Pansy. — One  cannot  do  much  to  these 
charming  spring-flowering  plants  at  present  where 
they  are  planted  in  beds  or  borders,  yet  it  will  not 
do  to  leave  them  altogether  to  themselves.  In 
frosty  weather  they  seem  to  be  safest,  as  slugs  and 
other  depredators  cannot  get  out  of  the  ground  to 
feed  upon  the  tender  leaves.  When  a  thaw  comes 
after  frost  the  slugs  are  ravenous  for  food,  and  may 
be  found  at  night  greedily  devouring  the  leaves 
and  clearing  off  the  early  flower  buds.  If  the  plants 
were  not  set  out  early  the  previous  autumn, 
their  hold  of  the  ground  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  some  of  them  being  thrown  out  root 
and  stem  ;  these  must  be  pressed  in  again,  and  it 
may  be  desirable  to  surface-dress  the  ground 
over  the  roots  with  short  decayed  manure. 
A  few  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  Pansies  may 
be  grown  in  pots,  but  these  should  have  been 
potted  into  their  flowering  pots  not  later  than  the 
fiist  week  in  October.  Such  plants  if  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  in  a  sunny  sheltered  position  would  be 
in  flower  in  February.  The  plants  should  be  quite 
near  the  glass,  and  a  mat  thrown  over  the  frame  on 
cold  frosty  nights  will  prevent  the  open  and  open- 
ing flowers  being  injured.  In  frames,  as  out  of 
doors,  a  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  for  slugs. 

The  Pink. — As  far  as  the  culture  of  the  plants  is 
concernedont  of  doors,  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  and  the  Pansies ;  the  treatment  is  the  same  in 
all  respects.  The  forcing  Pinks  are  very  beautiful 
when  well  cultivated.  'This  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  the  previous  summer.  If  the  plants  were  not 
grown  into  a  goodly  size  last  year  and  are  now 
well  established  in  pots,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a 
good  head  of  bloom  from  late  propagated  or  late 
potted  plants.  The  plants  should  not  be  placed  in 
a  very  high  temperature  at  first,  say  45°  to  50°  as 
a  minimum  to  begin  with,  and  they  should  be  as 
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near  as  possible  to  the  glass.  The  severe  frost  has 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  get  ready  sticks, 
pegs,  kc,  for  use  in  the  summer.  The  sticks  should 
be  cut  out  of  good  deal  timber.  Those  for  Carna- 
tions should  be  about  2,\  feet  in  length,  and  for 
Pinks  15  inches  to  IH  inches  long.  We  either  pur- 
chase them  ready  made  or  cut  them  out  of  double 
laths ;  but  I  have  found  that  the  laths  cost  about 
as  much  as  we  can  obtain  the  ready-made  article 
for.    They  ought  to  be  painted  green. 

The  TuLir. — These  are  just  pushing  through 
the  ground,  and  to  keep  them  safe  we  have  put  a 
good  layer  of  dry  short  manure  over  ^the  surface. 
Our  uncertain  climate  is  about  as  unfavourable  to 
Tulips  as  it  is  to  most  of  the  old  garden  favourites. 
They  would  take  no  harm,  however  intense  the 
frost  might  be,  if  we  could  have  a  continued  frost, 
but  it  may  last  for  a  week  or  less,  to  be  followed 
by  a  period  of  mild  growing  weather  which  sud- 
denly alters  again  to  frost,  and  this  we  can  only 
fight  against  by  means  of  artificial  shelter. 

J.  Douglas. 


DELPHINIUMS  AND  HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES 

FROM  SEED. 
I  AM  writing  for  the  purpose  of  recommemling  the 
practice  of  raising  the  foregoing  flowers  from  seed. 
I  know  that  it  will  be  objected  that  the  practice  is 
scarcely  required,  because  there  are  now  so  many 
fine  varieties  of  each  in  cultivation  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  improve  them,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  raise  seedlings. 
My  reply  is  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  just 
been  stated,  the  practice  is  a  very  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting one,  full  of  surprises,  with  an  amount  of 
uncertainty  about  the  results  that  makes  the  work 
positively  fascinating.  One  never  knows  what 
floral  gem  may  come  from  a  batch  of  seeds,  but 
every  raiser  of  seedlings  should  save  seed  only  from 
the  very  best  varieties,  so  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  high-class  flowers  would  result. 

Seed  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  and  Delphiniums 
should  be  carefully  gathered,  dried,  and  kept  in 
closely-corked  bottles,  because  both  soon  lose  their 
germinating  force  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  or 
allowed  to  become  damp.  Both  will  germinate  best 
in  the  open  ground,  and  the  best  method  of  sowing  is 
to  make  a  ridge  about  4  inches  in  height,  draw  a  drill 
along  it,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  spring,  covering  to 
the  depth  of  3  inches  or  so.  In  about  two  months 
the  seeds  will  germinate,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  they  should  be  planted  out  in  the 
nursery  beds,  where  they  will  flower  the  second 
year.  The  foregoing  directions  apply  to  both 
Phloxes  and  Delphiniums. 

The  beauty  and  duration  of  the  herbaceous  Phlox 
as  a  border  plant  are  universally  acknowledged. 
A  selection  of  bold  and  showy,  as  well  as  strong- 
growing  varieties  will  be  found  in  A.  F.  Barron, 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Flora  McNab, 
Gloire  de  Neuilly,  George  Grieve,  John  Forbes, 
J.  K.  Lord,  Mme.  Marie  Saisson,  Mme.  Bonneau, 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  Mrs.  Turner,  Perfection, 
Star  of  Bath,  Souvenir  de  Berryer,  and  William  Bull. 

It  might  be  objected  that  most  of  the  foregoing 
are  old  varieties,  but  they  are  names  I  took  from  a 
collection  growing  in  the  open  air,  and  it  does'not 
naturally  follow  that  they  are  improved  upon  by 
varieties  of  more  recent  date.  It  is  superfluous  to 
name  varieties  of  Delphiniums,  because  so  many 
seedlings  are  raised  and  named  every  year ;  but 
such  remarkable  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
perennial  Larkspurs  of  late,  that  I  would  advise  any- 
one to  get  a  few  of  the  newest  varieties  from  some 
raiser  of  note,  and  save  seed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  seedlings.  Raisers  with  limited  space  at 
command  should  not  attempt  too  much.  It  is 
better  to  raise  only  fifty  seedlings  from  a  really 
good  strain  than  five  hundred  from  an  indifferent 
one.  R.  I). 


The  Lyre  FIoTver(Dielytra8pectabiIis). — When 
encouraged  to  develop  into  a  ^ood  epeeimen  this  is  a 
grand  border  plant.  It  occasionally  gets  cut  by  spring 
frosts  and  should  be  planted  in  sheltered  situations, 
especially  in  cold  districts.  Last  year  the  spring  was 
free  from  severe  frosts,  and  in  several  gardens  near 


where  I  am  writing  I  saw  the  Dielytra  in  grand  f^Tm. 
— E.  H. 

Early-flowering'  Snowdrops.  —  I  observe 
"  E.  M.,"  in  Gakden,  Jan  1,  speaks  of  G.  Elwesi 
opening  its  blooms  on  Dec.  23  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall.  On  going  around  our  grounds  on  Christmas 
Day  I  observed  our  first  bloom  was  just  opening.  A 
week  later  I  noticed  several  almost  open.  On  the 
7th  of  January  I  could  have  gathered  a  nice  bunch 
of  blooms.  In  our  case  the  bulbs  are  situated 
where  they  obtain  not  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  they 
being  under  some  large  trees  on  the  edge  of  a  bank. 
No  doubt  the  dry  position  is  the  cause  of  early 
blooming,  as  I  observed  that  the  bulbs  ripened  off 
their  growth  early  in  the  season  last  year.  Some 
bulbs  here  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  the  foot  of  an 
east  wall  will  be  a  fortnight  later  in  coming  into 
bloom. — John  Crook,  Fordc  Albey. 

Origin  of  British  plant  names.— The  discus- 
sion which  has  taken  place  respecting  the  derivation 
of  the  common  appellation  of  the  Anemone  (Wind- 
flower)  naturally  leads  to  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing as  to  the  origin  of  common  or  British  plant 
names.  To  readers  who  are  neither  scholars  nor 
botanists  it  would  seem  as  if  the  term  "  Windflower  " 
were  given  to  the  Anemone  (of  course,  our  native 
variety)  because  of  its  facility  for  tnrning  its  back 
to  the  wind  when  it  blew  hard.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  ancient  Britons  called  the  Anemone  Wind- 
flower,  as  so  clearly  indicating  which  way  the  wind 
blew,  centuries  before  the  now  popular  botanical 
appellation  of  Anemone  was  ever  heard  of  ?  There 
are  myriads  of  our  common  flowers  which  have 
common  names  doubtless  as  old  almost  as  the 
plants  themselves.  What  more  natural,  then,  for 
the  unlearned  to  call  the  Campanula  Bellflower, 
without  regard  to  Greek  roots  or  Latin  derivations  ? 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  connection  between 
Viola  and  the  ancient  common  term  of  the  Pansy, 
Heartsease,  now  so  generally  corrupted  into  Pansy, 
and  yet  not  nearly  so  pretty.  How  on  earth  did 
the  sweet-scented  large  forms  of  Mathiola  get 
the  odd  designation  of  Stock,  or  the  Dianthus  bar- 
batus.  Sweet  William  ?  How  ancient  also  are  these 
names.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  inquiry  open  to 
those  who  have  time  and  means  of  research.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  how  old  such  appellations 
are ;  what  we  want  to  leam  is  why  so  applied. 
That  common  appellations  have  always  been  popu- 
lar is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  have  endured 
for  centuries.  The  scholar  who  looked  for  deriva- 
tions of  Stock  or  Sweet  William,  for  instance,  to 
Greek  or  Latin  roots  would,  I  think,  make  a  grave 
mistake. — A.  D. 
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William  Ciivmi\  Madresfl'eld  Cowrt  Gardens 

Soot  for  la^wns. — I  am  very  much  surprised  that 
soot  is  not  more  used  in  cleansing  and  renovating 
lawns.  Lawns  that  arc  liberally  sprinkled  with  it  at 
this  season  wUl  be  remarkably  free  from  worm  casts, 
which  often  prove  so  troublesome  and  unsightly,  and 
when  the  soot-di-essed  surface  begins  to  grow  in  spring 
it  will  assume  a  very  dark  green  appearance,  not  ob- 
tainable from  any  other  dressing.  Soot  produces  all 
the  good  results  of  manure  without  exciting  an  over- 


luxuriant  growth,  which  is  not  desirable  on  lawns,  and 
it  should  be  used  largely  wherever  real  velvety  lawns 
are  desired.  At  this  season  it  does  not  matter  what 
the  weather  is  when  it  is  put  on,  as  the  moisture  in 
the  ground  will  soon  absorb  it. — J.  MriR. 
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Galanthus  Elwesi  and  several  of  the  G.  nivalis 
varieties,  such  as  poculifonuis,  &c.,  are  now  fully  open, 
being  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than  they  were  with  us 
last  year.  G.  Imperati,  caucasicus,  and  the  small- 
flowered,  but  welcome  G.  Fosteri  are  also  in  bloom. — K. 

A  pretty  arrangement  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew  is  a  group  of  blue  and  blush-coloured  Hyacinths, 
with  pot  plants  of  the  Siberian  Squill  as  an  eilging. 
Throughout  the  season  many  choice  arrangements  of 
forced  bulbs,  the  colours  well  contrasted,  may  be  seen 
at  Kcw. 

A  good  late  Chrysanthemum  is  Maggie 
Mitchell,  a  Japanese  variety,  which  is  a  plant  of  bushy 
habit,  covered  with  flowers,  white,  suffused  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  florets  with  lilac.  There_  are  two 
speiiniens  of  it  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  one 
only  just  coming  into  bloom. 

Callas  from  Se^vardstone. — Beautiful  blooms 
of  the  Arum  Lily  (Calla  ajthiopica)  have  been  sent  us 
liy  Mr.  Melles,  SewarJstone  Lodge,  Sewardstone,  the 
sjiathes  unusually  tine,  and  the  leaves  of  gi-eat  vigour. 
We  should  like  a  few  details  as  to  the  culture  that 
has  produced  such  excellent  spikes. 

Rhipsalis  salieornioides  is  a  curious  member 
of  a  strange  genus.  It  was  introduced  in  1830  from 
Brazil,  and  a  plant  maybe  seen  in  bloom  in  the  Cactus 
house  at  Kew.  The  habit  is  dense,  the  thin  shoots 
terminated  with  yellow  flowers,  which  are  bright  and 
showy.  Those  who  like  Cactuses  should  have  this 
Rhipsalis  in  their  collection. 

Iris  reticulata. — Amongst  this  group  the  most 
noticeable  just  now  is  Iris  Bakeriana.  The  flowers 
are  pale  blue  or  lilac,  the  tips  of  the  sepals  dark  vel- 
vety purple  with  numerous  spots  or  blotches  of  the 
same  tint  down  the  claw.  The  type  reticulata,  ever 
bright  :ind  welcome,  as  also  I.  sophonensis,  a  variety 
of  inferior  colour,  are  also  in  flower. — K. 

A  good  winter-flowering  Honeysuckle  is 
Louicera  Standishi,  which  is  flowering  freely  against 
the  museum  facing  the  pond  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kcw.  It  is  not  strictly  a  climber,  but  may  be  so 
treated,  and  in  every  good  garden  there  should  be  a 
plant  or  two  of  it.  The  flowers  are  white,  deUciously 
scented,  and  produced  in  profusion.  It  may  also  be 
grown  as  a  bush  in  the  shrubbery. 

The  -winter  Aconite  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
flowers  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  at  this  season, 
and  a  good  use  is  made  of  it  by  planting  it  freely  on 
the  rockery,  at  the  foot  of  trees,  and  in  the  small  beds 
planted  with  standard  Roses.  One  ;bed  is  remark- 
ably beautiful.  It  is  planted  with  the  Siberian  Dog- 
wood (Cornus  sibirica),  -whose  brilliant  red  stems  are 
in  rich  contrast  to  the  carpet  of  yellow  flowers  on  the 
soil.  Such  a  simple  flower  as  the  winter  Aconite 
deserves  to  be  more  freely  planted.  We  can  go  into 
many  good  gardens  without  seeing  a  single  flower  of  it. 

Galanthus  -crmbrieus.— I  have  from  several 
sources  a  Snowdrop  under  the  name  of  Galanthus 
Umbricus.lbut  which  I  find  is  only  our  old  friend,  the 
common  Snowdrop.  I  am  told  that  the  bulbs  were 
received  from  Italy  under  the  above  name,  and  suppose 
thoy  have  been  collected  in  the  district  of  Umbria, 
and  sent  out  under  that  name  as  a  new  species.  I 
have  long  deplored  this  kind  of  thing,  as  it  adds  to  the 
many  difficulties  already  existing,  and  may^  often  be 
the  means  of  retarding,  rather  than  increasing  a  love 
for  these  httle  hardy  gems  "that  come  before  the 
swallow  dares." — K. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange.— Mr.  Hibberd.who 
was,  we  think,  unjust  to  the  Blenheim,  has,  how- 
ever, something  interesting  to  say  about  it: — 

The  Blenheim  is  fastidious  in  respect  of  atmosphere  as 
well  as  soil.  On  heavy  land  near  Londonit  rarely  at - 
tnins  to  fine  quality,  either  without  or  within,  baviug 
little  colour  and  a  poor  flavour.  In  its  home  and  all 
around  Oxford  it  is  grand  ;  it  is  even  more  gi-and  in 
some  gardens  in  Hampshire,  and  has  actually  been 
named^Beaiity  of  Hantson  account  of  the  splendour 
of  samples  grown  in  that  county  in  gardens  near  the 
sea.  Anotiur  Blenheim  district  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Reading,  where  it  attains  its  largest  size  and 
finest  yuality  on  trees  that  from  the  day  they  were 
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planted  to  this  hour  have  scarcely  been  touched  by  the 
pruning  knife. 

We  will  say  a  little  more,  that  it  is  the  best  Apple 
that  grows  in  English  soil.  It  must  be  the  task  of 
British  gardeners  and  orchardists  to  overcome  its 
slowness  to  bear  by  trial  of  different  stocks. 

Early  spring  flowers  at  Long  Ditton. — 
Narcissus  minimus  commenced  flowering  at  Long 
Ditton  on  the  9th  of  January.  Autumn-planted 
bnlbs  of  Anemone  fulgens  are  now  flowering,  and  a 
large  crop  of  buds  is  expanding  daily.  Galanthus 
Elwesi  has  been  flowering  since  Christmas.  Winter- 
flowering  Crocuses  are  most  beautiful  when  the 
sun  shines  npon  them. — P.  Baer. 

Bramley's  Apple. — We  have  some  of  this 
Apple  from  Mr.  Merryweather,  of  Southwell,  and 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of  it,  as  a  really 
fine  late  fruit,  good  to  cook,  large  and  handsome, 
keeping  a  rich,  sharp  flavour  long.  In  a  plantation 
we  have  made  of  the  tree  in  not  favourable  ground, 
the  growth,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  best 
Apples,  is  the  most  satisfactory.  Not  long  and 
over-vigorous  like  young  Blenheims,  or  warped  and 
poor  like  some  others,  but  a  fine,  vigorous,  yet 
balanced  growth. 

Jasminum  gracillimum  is  a  beautiful  indoor 
Jasmine  that  is  not  often  seen  growing  well  in  our 
stoves,  but  when  in  full  beauty  there  are  few 
flowers  so  worthy  of  the  name  of  gracillimum,  or  of 
such  a  sweet  fragrance  that  pervades  even  a  large 
house.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  stove  at  Kew 
with  each  of  the  slender  branches  wreathed  with 
the  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  several  to- 
gether in  clusters  at  almost  every  joint  in  the 
stems.  We  have  here  a  ready-made  spray  that 
only  wants  a  little  greenery  to  set  off  the  purity  of 
the  flowers.  The  plant  is  in  a  pot  and  trained  up 
one  of  the  pillars,  which  it  hides  with  its  graceful 
growth  and  profusion  of  bloom.  It  is  not  an  old 
species,  having  been  introduced  from  Northern 
Borneo  in  1881,  and  requires  similar  cultivation  to 
other  stove  Jasmines. 

Double  Cocoa-nut.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Koyal  Botanic  Society  a  specimen  of  the  double 
Cocoa-nut  or  Coco  de  Mer,  now  known  to  come  from 
the  Seychelles,  a  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Tropics, 
was  presented  to  the  museum.  For  some  hundreds  of 
years  these  nuts  have  been  occasionally  found  washed 
up  by  the  sea,  where  their  extraordinary  appearance, 
large  size,  and  mysterious  origin  gave  rise  to  many 
stories  of  miraculous  virtues  in  the  cure  of  diseases ; 
some  are  even  said  to  have  been  sold  for  their 
weight  in  gold.  This  specimen  had  belonged  to 
General  Gordon,  and  was  given  by  him  to  General 
Gerald  Graham,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the 
society. 

Epacrises.— The  Epacris,  like  the  Heath,  has 
fallen  into  disfavour,  but  we  suppose  the  time  wiU 
come  again  when  both  plants  will  receive  the  at- 
tention that  was  given  them  a  few  years  ago.  At 
Kew  these  never  have  been  cast  out,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  number  of  the  best  varieties 
in  various  sized  pots,  some  of  the  larger  specimens 
showing  a  wealth  of  bloom  that  is  most  welcome 
at  this  season.  The  best  varieties  are  Hyaointhi- 
flora,  Walkeri,  bright  crimson  ;  Sunset,  pale  pink  ; 
Bride,  white  ;  Devoniensis,  bright  cherry-rose  ; 
Vesta,  white;  Salmonea,  salmony-pink ;  Hyacinthi- 
flora  candidissima,  one  of  the  best  of  the  white 
kinds ;  and  Lady  Panmure,  white.  E]iacrises 
quickly  suffer  from  want  of  attention.  Once  the 
soil  gets  dry  and  the  plants  flag,  it  is  diflicnlt  to 
restore  them  to  their  former  health. 

Snowdrops.— Here  the  first  blooms  of  the 
common  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  nivalis)  made  their 
appearance  on  January  (J.  We  have  large  numbers 
of  Snowdrops  growing  on  the  Grass,  where  they 
look  weU,  the  Grass  forming  a  nice  setting  for  the 
foliage  and  flowers,  which  do  not  get  splashed  with 
soil  from  heavy  rains  as  they  do  when  the  bulbs  are 
growing  in  the  borders.  Anyone  who  can  do  so 
would  do  well  to  devote  a  spare  piece  of  Grass  to 
the  growth  of  bulbous  plants.  The  great  point  in 
their  well-doing  is  to  allow  the  foliage  to  die  off 
naturally  before  mowing  the  Grass.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  the  bulbs  of  Snowdrops  increase  when 


not  interfered  with.  Ours  have  been  in  their  pre- 
sent position  for  fifteen  years — how  much  longer  I 
cannot  say — and  yet  they  show  no  signs  of  failing 
vigour,  as  they  flower  freely  every  year,  requiring 
no  attention  beyond  care  to  see  that  they  are  not 
disturbed  in  any  way. — South  Hants. 

The  first  Daffodil Our  earliest  Daffodil  this 

season  is  the  true  Ajax  minimus,  now  in  flower 
along  with  the  cyanean  variety  of  Iris  reticulata 
and  Iris  stylosa  aloa.  N.  pallidus  prjecox  and  N. 
Regina  Margherita  are  in  bud,  and  several  Snow- 
drops are  in  full  blossom,  such  as  Galanthus  Umbri- 
cus,  G.  Imperati,  G.  nivalis  pallidus,  G.  Elf  33,  the 
last  a  new  discovery  made  on  Mount  Athos  last  year. 
Crocus  Imperati,  C.  Sieberi,  and  several  others  are 
also  in  flower  or  bud. — F.  W.  Buebidge. 

The  Tenby  Daffodil  is  already  in  the  market, 
which  will  soon  be  as  gay  as  in  spring  by  reason  of 
the  large  supplies  of  flowers  received  from  France 
and  the  Scilly  Isles.  The  Tenby  Daffodil  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  flowers  of  its  race,  its  exquisite  shape, 
compact,  yet  not  formal,  and  bold,  rich  yellow 
colour  fitting  it  for  many  choice  arrangements  of 
cut  bloom.  It  is  more  eagerly  sought  for  than 
even  the  Paper-white  Narcissus,  which  is,  however, 
commoner,  through  greater  quantities  being  re- 
ceived. The  foliage  of  the  Mahonia,  rich  glossy 
brown  of  various  shades,  is  the  best  for  using  with 
this  early  Daffodil,  as  it  is  for  Chrysanthemum 
flowers.  A  spray  made  up  of  the  Daffodil  flowers 
and  Mahonia  leaves  was  a  happy  piece  of  colour 
effect — rich,  decided,  yet  soft  and  harmonious. 

Tulips.— Mr.  Douglas,  in  The  Garden,  Jan.  4 
(p.  G),  does  not  seem  to  have  grasped  my  meaning 
when  I  asked  where  the  new  Tulips  come  from.  1 
was  perfectly  aware  that  many  new  Tulips  (seed- 
lings of  Gesneriana)  were  raised  annually  by  Tulip 
fanciers.  But  when  do  they  ever  raise  one  like  T. 
vitellina  ?  In  asking  where  the  new  Tulips  were 
coming  from  I  was  referring  to  these  garden  hy- 
brids to  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  T. 
vitellina  belongs,  and  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
authentic  information  is  on  record.  We  have  such 
Tulips  as  elegans,  fulgens,  macrospila,  maculata, 
and  many  others  that  have  long  been  inmates  of 
our  gardens,  but  about  the  origin  of  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing,  and  can  only  guess  at  their  pro- 
bable parentage.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  Tulips  Mr.  Douglas  refers  to  and  that  lately 
figured  in  The  Garden. — D.  K. 

Christmas  Boses  at  Bromsgrove.  —  It  is 
really  wonderful  that  there  are  hundreds  of  gardens 
in  England  where  the  Christmas  Rose  is  unknown. 
Taking  all  its  merits  into  consideration,  its  facility 
of  cultivation,  its  hardiness,  its  beauty,  and  the 
time  of  its  blooming,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  plac- 
ing it  in  the  very  front  rank  of  hardy  flowers. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  October  we  have  had  abund- 
ance of  its  pure  and  beautiful  blossoms.  The  first 
crop  came  from  some  large  plants  which  were 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  placed  in  large 
pots  just  outside  the  drawing-room  windows.  Find- 
ing the  weather  rather  windy  and  generally  un- 
favourable, I  removed  the  pots  to  a  cool  greenhouse, 
where  they  gave  a  large  quantity  of  snow-white 
blossoms  for  five  weeks.  By  the  time  they  had 
finished  blooming  the  open-air  plants  were  in  full 
beauty,  and  gave  over  400  blooms  on  December  21. 
I  have  now  just  returned  home,  after  a  fortnight's 
absence,  and  find  literally  thousands  of  flowers  in 
perfection.  The  plants  are  in  many  cases  31  inches 
across,  and  almost  solid  sheets  of  flowers.  Good 
loam,  a  little  peat,  and  plenty  of  manure  are  all 
that  they  require ;  once  planted  in  this,  all  they  ask 
is  to  be  let  alone. — H.  M  ,  Bromsgrove,  Worcester- 
sk  We. 

Iris  BornmuUeri  is  the  name  of  a  new  Iris  in 
flower  just  now  at  Kew.  It  was  distributed  by 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  who  is  said 
to  have  received  the  bulbs  from  Armenia.  I.  Bom- 
mvilleri  is  very  like  I.  persica  in  habit.  It  has  the 
same  solitary  flowers,  with  a  long  tube,  almost  hid- 
den by  the  several  overlapping  spathes.  The  flowers, 
not  very  large,  are  bright  orange-yellow,  with  brown 
spots  on  the  outer  segments,  and  slightly  bearded. 
The  three  inner  segments  are  represented  by  very 


small  narrow  filaments,  not  readily  noticed  when 
looking  casually  at  the  flowers.  This  is  most  ex- 
traordinary in  an  Iris,  and  is  the  only  case  known 
to  us  of  the  entire  or  almost  entire  abortion  of 
the  petals.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly  if  not  the  same  as 
one  collected  by  Mrs.  Danford  on  the  Cicilian 
Taurus  and  named  Xiphion  Danfordi;c  by  Mr.  Baker 
in  187<;  {Journal  of  Botany.,  page  265).  It  is  a 
decided  acquisition  to  our  spring  flowers. — K. 

Chrysanthemum  shows  of  the  future. — 
The  discussion  on  big  Chrysanthemums  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  wretched  way  of  showing  the 
flowers  generally  have  stirred  up  schedule  makers 
and  those  who  wish  to  relieve  the  dismal  monotony 
of  flower  shows.  A  meeting  of  those  interested  in 
the  Chrysanthemum  was  held  the  other  day,  and 
from  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  it  is  evident  there 
is  a  strong  desire  to  alter  the  lumpy  style  of  groups 
and  encourage  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  naturally 
grown  plants,  in  which  we  have  the  full  beauty, 
expression,  and  elegance  of  the  flower.  One  speaker 
was  bold  enough  to  say  there  should  be  a  class  set 
apart  for  flowers  not  fed  and  dressed.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  those  who  make  the 
schedules  take  heed  of  the  desire  to  reform  the 
present  formal  style  of  exhibition,  but  it  is  hard  to 
alter  existing  lists  of  classes,  which  remain  the  same 
from  year  to  year,  and  to  make  even  a  slight  altera- 
tion is  a  radical  step  decried  by  the  special  group 
who  grow  simply  to  obtain  prize  money.  It  is  not 
their  wish  to  interfere  with  the  big  bloom  craze 
when  it  means  a  reduction  of  £  s.  d. 

Freesias  are  worth  a  note  now  in  the  green- 
house at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  group  of 
refracta  and  Leichtlini,  whose  flowers  fill  the  house 
with  a  sweet  fragrance.  A  coloured  plate  of  refracta 
alba  and  Leichtlini  major  appeared  in  The  Garden 
for  July  29,  1882,  and  these  are  two  of  the  best 
forms  in  cultivation.  The  most  common  and  the 
best  is  refracta  alba,  which  is  usually  absolutely 
pure  white,  though  occasionally  marked  by  a  few 
violet  lines,  and  an  orange  colour  on  the  lower  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla.  Leichtlini  has  a  more  open 
throat  and  yellow  in  colour,  varying  in  intensity, 
and  the  orange  colour  on  the  segments  is  deeper. 
F.  aarea  has,  we  believe,  flowers  of  a  deeper  colour, 
but  if  in  cultivation,  it  is  little  grown,  and  F. 
odorata  is  the  same  as  refracta.  Freesias  are 
easily  grown,  but  it  is  not  everyone  that  seems  to 
succeed  with  them.  It  is  important  to  well  roast 
the  bulbs  when  the  leafage  commences  to  wither. 
Loam  and  peat  or  leaf-mould,  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  dash  of  sand  to  keep  it  open,  suits  Freesias. 

Arrangements  of  cut  flowers  are  not  always 
so  wanting  in  tastefulness  and  due  regard  to  har- 
mony of  colour  as  the  few  bouquets  recently  shown 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  but  it  is  seldom  flowers  are 
well  arranged  and  the  various  tints  happily  distri- 
buted. The  bouquets  are  lumpy,  containing  twice 
the  amount  of  material  necessary,  and  the  flowers, 
hidden  by  Fern  fronds  or  Asparagus,  fail  to  dis- 
play their  individual  charm  and  beauty.  Some  of 
the  most  charming  arrangements  are  the  sprays 
worn  by  ladies.  Some  pretty  and  simple  designs 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  florists'  windows,  and  espe- 
cially tasteful  is  a  spray  made  of  the  deep  rose- 
purple  flowers  of  Helleborus  abschasicus,  or  one  of 
the  later-flowering  Hellebores,  backed  with  the  rich 
bronzy-red  foliage  of  the  Mahonia.  The  contrast 
of  colour  is  quiet  and  pleasing,  quite  as  much  as  in 
another  "  spray  "  made  with  white  or  cream  col- 
oured Roses,  backed  with  the  same  leaves,  with 
here  and  there  a  Grass,  so  as  to  make  a  soft  veil 
over  the  flowers,  but  not  sufficiently  dense  to  hide 
them.  A  flower  much  used  now  is  the  Clivia, 
but  it  must  not  be  overdone,  its  strong  colour  mak- 
ing a  garish  and  vulgar  mixture,  especially  when 
used  with  the  bold  yellow  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil, 
an  early  variety  in  great  favour  at  this  season.  A 
beautiful  spray  can  be  made  with  the  Neapolitan 
or  Marie  Louise  Violets,  backed  with  the  richly 
veined  and  coloured  leaves  of  the  common  Ivy. 
The  "  sprays  "  and  button-hole  bouquets  are  quite 
free  from  the  lumpiness  and  coarseness  of  the 
fashionable  bouquet,  and  in  very  few  cases  is  more 
than  one  flower  brought  into  requisition. 
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THE  LODOE,  BROAD  HINTUN. 
The  view  taken  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Lloyd, 
vicar  of  the  pariah,  in  the  garden  of  The  Lodge, 
Broad  Hinton,  Wilts,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Brown,  is  looking  eastward  through  an  opening 
between  some  fine  Firs,  and  shows  one  of  the 
white  horses  of  Wiltshire  cut  in  the  chalk  on 
the  Hackpen  range  of  downs  on  the  road  to 
Marlborough,  to  commemorate  the  Queen's  ac- 
cession in  1837.  Box,  Ash,  and  Beech  trees  do 
well  on  the  chalk  ;  and  the  garden  has  a  pleasant 
walk  under  some  sheltering  Beeches  made  gay 
in  spring  by  large  quantities  of  Snowdrops  grow- 
ing at  their  roots,  the  trees  affording  a  very 
needful  protection  from  the  keen  blasts  which 
sweep  along  the  downs.  The  house  and  garden 
stand  at  an  elevation  of  030  feet  above  the  sea, 


resting  monuments  of  the  Wroughtons,  Sir 
John  Glanvil,  Speaker  of  the  Short  Parliament, 
and  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  formerly 
lords  of  the  manor. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


SANCHEZIA  NOBILIS. 
I  SHOULD  much  like  to  see  the  order  of  Acan- 
thads  again  become  popular  as  ornaments  for 
our  stoves,  and  I  intend  from  time  to  time  to 
call  attention  to  some  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
them  again  to  the  front.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  bright  display  these  plants  make,  and  some 


lateral  also,  and  are  enclosed  in  crimson  bracts 
at  the  base,  the  flowers  themselves  being  tubu- 
lar, each  some  2  inches  long,  and  rich  deep 
yellow  in  colour,  the  lobes  at  the  mouth  being 
reflexed,  and  the  stamens  exserted.  The  culture 
of  the  plant  is  very  simple.  The  drainage  must 
be  good,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  turfy, 
light  loam,  good  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in  about 
equal  parts,  the  whole  made  fairly  sandy. 
The  temperature  of  the  stove  is  necessary  to  its 
well-being,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  well 
charged  with  moisture.  In  addition,  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  should  be  given  at  the  roots, 
and  frequent  syringing  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  insects  down.  I  am  surprised  that  such  a 
beautiful  plant  has  not  become  a  permanent 
resident  in  our  stoves,  and  I  fear  at  the  present 
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View  in  the  gardens  at  The  Lodge,  Broad  Hinton.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  .«ent  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Lloyd. 


and  a  very  fine  Box  hedge  surrounding  the 
kitchen  garden  to  the  north-east  makes  an 
otherwise  bleak  aspect  suitable  for  growing  early 
crops.  Wall  fruit  does  not  prosper,  and  most 
kinds  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  very  liable  to 
disease,  seldom  attaining  to  any  great  size  and 
rapidly  falling  into  decay  as  soon  as  the  roots 
arrive  upon  the  chalk.  Water,  as  in  other 
places  of  high  elevation,  is  procured  with  diffi- 
culty, the  wells  averaging  some  150  feet  in  depth. 
Rain-water  has,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  stored 
and  sparingly  used  in  the  gardens.  Five  miles 
from  the  range  of  downs  seen  in  the  distance 
are  the  celebrated  stone  circles  of  Avebury  and 
the  enormous  artificial  mound  called  Silbury 
Hill,  both  of  which  interesting  memorials  of  the 
past  are  scheduled  in  Sir  John  Lulibock's  Pre- 
servation of  Ancient  Monuments  Bill.  In  the 
ancient  parish  church  hard  by  are  some  inte- 


may  be  had  in  bloom  at  all  seasons,  while  not  a 
few  serve  to  brighten  the  stove  during  the 
dullest  and  most  dreary  months  of  the  year. 
The  plant  named  above  is  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  of  the  family.  It  and  a  variegated 
variety  named  S.  uobilis  variegata  were 
introduced  from  Ecuador  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of 
Chelsea.  Both  the  species  and  its  variety  are 
identical,  saving  that  the  typical  plant  has 
rich  deep  green  leaves,  whilst  those  of  the  va- 
riety have  a  deep  green  ground,  the  mid-rib 
and  all  the  primary  nerves  being  broadly 
marked  with  bright  rich  yellow  and  the  mar- 
gins also  of  the  same  colour.  The  shoots  all 
produce  a  terminal  spike  of  flowers  which  are 
very  ornamental  in  the  .species,  backed  by  the 
green  leaves,  but  in  the  variety  the  eti'ect  is 
very  striking.     The  panicles  are  terminal  and 


moment  that  it  stands  a  very  fair  chance  of  ex- 
termination. W.  H.  G. 


Begonia  socotrana.— It  is  now  about  ten 
years  since  this  Begonia  was  first  discovered  on 
the  island  of  Socotra,  and  although  a  very  pretty 
plant,  I  have  heard  frriu  time  to  time  of  its  being 
a  shy  bloomer,  but  a  fine  batcli  grown  by  Mr.  Bain 
in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at  Barford  Lodge 
is  cow  flowering  most  profusely  and  presents  a 
charming  appearance,  whilst  flowering:  at  this  par- 
ticular season  it  is  doubly  valuable. — W.  H.  G. 

Croweas. — The  flowers  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Crowea  are  individually  less  attractive  than  those 
of  some  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants,  but  what 
they  lack  in  this  respect  is  made  np  for  by  the 
ijuantity  they  bear  and  the  length  of  time  the 
plants  keep  on  blooming.  Coming  in  as  they  do 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  when  there 
is  not  too  much  bloom,  is  still  more  in  their  favour. 
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To  have  them  in  an  eflEeotive  state  through  the  au- 
tumn the  plants  require  to  be  started  in  a  little  heat 
about  the  end  of  this  month  or  as  soon  as  they  go 
out  of  bloom.  All  the  sorts  require  to  be  out  in 
freely  before  starting  their  new  growth,  otherwise 
the  plants  get  so  tall  and  straggling  that  they  have 
an  uncared-for  appearance.  The  preceding  season's 
shoots  should  be  shortened  to  within  from  4  inches 
to  6  inches  from  where  they  spring.  Croweas  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  brown  scale, 
and  where  this  has  been  troublesome  it  will  be  well 
when  all  the  soft  shoots  are  removed  to  dip  the 
plants  in  a  strong  solution  of  insecticide.  A  tem- 
perature of  50°  or  a  little  over  will  suffice  for  them. 
Syringe  overhead  once  a  day,  and  after  they  have 
broken  into  growth  anyplantsthat  requiremoreroom 
may  be  potted.  They  will  thrive  in  either  loam  or  peat 
but  in  the  latter  the  growth  is  usually  freer  ;  conse- 
quently where  peat  of  good  average  quality,  that  is 
not  too  hard  in  texture,  can  be  had,  it  is  well  to 
grow  them  in  it. — T.  B. 


DRACJ3NAS  FOR  DECORATION. 
Well-grown  plants  of  Dracfenas  in  proportion 
ately  small  pots  are  always  useful  for  decoration 
Where  the  moans  exist  for  a  proper  and  expe- 
ditious propagation  of  youug  stock,  it  does  not 
matter  very  materially  if  a  few  plants  now  and 
again  are  injured  through  being  exposed,  either 
in  a  colder  atmosphere,  such  as  the  conservatory 
for  instance,  or  in  one  that  is  void  of  humidity, 
as  in  a  room.  Plants  that  have  had  hard  usage 
can  be  very  conveniently  reserved  for  stock,  for 
it  will  rarely  happen  that  a  Draciuna  is  killed 
outright.  In  this  respect  Draciunas  have  an 
advantage  over  many  other  plants  which  are 
more  sensitive  to  a  somewhat  rough  treatment ; 
it  will  seldom  happen  that  the  stock  of  any  one 
kind  is  lost  with  even  ordinary  culture.  It  does, 
however,  often  occur  that  but  poor  examples 
are  seen  where,  with  no  extra  pains,  good  or  at 
least  presentable  plants  might  be  had  by  careful 
management.  It  matters  not  what  class  of 
plants  comes  under  our  observation  ;  if  we  wish 
to  excel  in  their  culture  and  make  them  pro- 
minent features  in  our  gardens,  then  we  must 
study  their  requirements  as  to  temperature,  at- 
mospheric moisture,  soils,  &c.,  and  thus  work  out 
the  problem  of  their  individual  needs.  When  this 
has  been  done  successfully,  cultivation  is  reduced 
to  a  far  more  simple  matter,  with  the  result  of  a 
saving  in  labour  and  anxiety  as  to  the  future. 
Dracrenas  that  have  now  become  leggy  with  no 
prospect  of  future  usefulness,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  which  jierhaps  may  still  be  in  good 
health  and  adapted  for  grouping  as  standards, 
should  at  this  season  of  the  year  be  set  aside  for 
propagation.  Those  having  a  healthy  top  may 
have  that  taken  off  and  then  struck  in  the  pro- 
pagating pit  in  a  brisk  heat,  whilst  the  healthy 
part  only  of  the  stem  should  be  cut  up  for  pro- 
pagating from  eyes  ;  the  fleshy  roots  will  fre- 
quently make  the  best  of  plants,  but  are  gene- 
rally slower  in  making  a  start  than  the  eyes.  I 
generally  like  to  have  some  of  each.  I  have 
found  them  to  start  well  into  growth  whea 
simply  plunged  into  or  buried  (more  properly 
speaking)  in  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  which  is  kept 
always  well  moistened  and  at  a  high  tempei'ature 
(80°  to  85°  will  not  be  too  much  for  them). 
Dracaenas  may  be  propagated  from  the  tops  in 
jars  of  water,  but  it  is  not  recommended  where 
there  is  better  means  in  a  propagating  pit.  The 
chief  point  to  aim  at  is  that  of  obtaining  a  quick 
start  into  growth,  and  afterwards  maintaining 
the  same  until  the  young  plants  are  fairly  well 
established  in  small  pots.  Then,  unless  it  is 
urgent  to  press  them  onwards,  it  will  be  better 
to  subject  them  to  the  usual  treatment  of  stove 
plants,  and  thus  endeavour  to  get  the  plants  into 
character  without  causing  them  to  become 
drawn,  and  with  foliage  that  is  not  enduring.  A 


well-grown  Dracaena  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve 
months  of  its  life  should  have  retained  nearly 
every  leaf  it  has  made;  it  will  by  that  time,  and 
in  the  case  of  most  sorts,  be  well  coloured  for  its 
kind.  When  the  plants  have  well  filled  their 
first  pots  with  roots,  they  should  have  one  more 
shift  given  them,  the  best  and  strongest  into  fl- 
inch pots,  the  weaker  ones  into  one  size  smaller. 
This  will  carry  them  over  the  first  year  of 
their  existence  very  well,  in  fact,  better  than  if 
in  larger  pots,  for  if  a  Draoiena  has  a  superfluous 
amount  of  soil  about  its  roots  when  winter 
comes  on,  many  of  them  will  decay  or  become 
unhealthy.  I  attribute  this  to  the  inability  of 
the  plant  to  assimilate  the  moisture  in  the  extra 
amount  of  soil  so  quickly  as  it  should  do,  and 
yet  a  goodly  amount  is  needed  if  the  plants  are 
to  be  kept  healthy  and  growing  ;  consequently, 
a  plant  that  has  well  filled  its  pot  with  roots 
will  take  up  this  moisture  in  a  free  manner, 
and  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  same.  If  the 
plants  are  required  for  decoration  whilst  in  a 
comparatively  small  state,  see  that  every 
facility  is  a2"orded  them  of  becoming  well  esta- 
blished before  they  are  used  at  all  ;  there  will 
not  then  be  so  much  danger  of  the  roots  perish- 
ing by  the  change  from  their  growing  quarters 
to  an  atmosphere  that  is  not  so  congenial  to 
to  their  well-being. 

Insect.s. — Of  insectpests  the  most  troublesome 
are  the  white  thrips,  which,  if  left  undisturbed 
for  a  little  while,  will  sap  the  very  life  out  of 
the  ioliage,  leaving  it  of  a  sickly  yellow  colour. 
These  thrips  generally  congregate  in  groups  until 
they  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cover 
nearly  all  the  underside  of  each  leaf.  Fumi- 
gation with  tobacco  paper,  not  too  strong,  for 
three  nights  in  succession  will  destroy  most  of 
them  ;  but  if  time  can  afterwards  be  given  to 
sponging  each  leaf  carefully,  then  agood  clearance 
may  be  made  for  a  long  time  to  come  where  a 
fairly  moist  atmosphere  can  be  maintained.  This 
insect  is  most  troublesome  when  the  plants 
are  near  to  or,  perhaps,  just  over  the 
hot  -  water  pipes  ;  in  such  places  it  in- 
creases rapidly.  Black  thrips  are  also  very 
destructive,  and  must  be  well  sought  after 
before  they  get  too  numerous  ;  on  the  darkest 
coloured  kinds  this  thrips  is  not  so  soon  recog- 
nised unless  a  sharp  watch  be  kept.  Red 
spider  will  at  times  attack  the  foliage,  but  it 
is  mostly  to  be  found  on  large-sized  plants, 
for  which  it  either  has  a  preference,  or  that 
plants  of  extra  size  escape  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  syringe  more  than  the  smaller  ones. 
Sponging  the  foliage  with  soft  soap  and  water  in 
which  a  little  sulphur  has  been  well  mixed  is 
about  the  best  remedy.  Green-fly,  when  found 
on  Dracfenas,  is  generally  located  on  the  leaves 
that  are  not  expanded.  The  black-fly  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  troublesome  and  likewise  the 
most  difficult  to  exterminate ;  this,  too,  will 
attack  the  unfolded  leaves  and  very  soon 
damage  them.  After  a  good  fumigation,  it  is 
a  capital  plan  to  make  a  mixture  of  soft  so.ip  and 
tobacco  water,  of  moderate  strength  only,  and 
then  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  the  points 
where  the  fly  congregates  may  be  moistened,  and 
each  plant  afterwar<ls  dipped  into  clear  water. 
This  operation  should  be  repeated  after  a  week 
or  two  to  clear  off  any  younger  stock.  Slugs  and 
a  small  species  of  snail  are  very  partial  to  these 
plants,  and  will  in  a  few  nights  do  a  lot  of  harm 
if  they  are  not  caught.  They  are  not  often 
trapped  easUy.  Sometimes  they  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  where  they  are 
not  so  readily  seen,  or  even  possibly  suspected. 
Baits  should  be  laid  for  them  at  the  base  of  each 
plant,  and  a  close  search  made  at  night  when  they 
are  feeding.  In  troublesome  cases  each  plant 
should  be  examined  carefully  in  the  daytime, 


for  the  insects  will  at  times  be  found  around  the 
exterior  of  the  pots  and  on  the  surface  between 
them.  The  search  for  these  troublesome  pests 
should  be  persevered  in  until  they  are  extermi- 
nated, for  it  is  annoying  to  see  a  well-grown 
plant  disfigured  just  as  it  is  attaining  a  useful 
size,  with  well-coloured  leaves,  to  which  they 
have  a  decided  preference.  As  a  remedy  against 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  in  general,  it  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  have  a  bag  of  soot  (that  has 
been  taken  from  a  chimney,  the  fireplace  of 
which  has  not  Iiad  coke  burnt  in  it  so  as  to  be 
impregnated  with  sulphur  fumes)  always  kept 
in  the  water-tank.  This  not  only  acts  as  a  pre- 
ventive, but  it  is  also  a  capital  manurial  agent, 
imparting  a  darker  colour  to  the  foliage  of 
young  plants.  J.  H. 


ECHEVERIA  REIUSA. 


ly  greenhouses  where  a  temperature  of  about  50° 
is  maintained  this  will  be  in  bloom  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  continue  to  flower  all  through  the 
winter.  In  cool  houses,  from  which  frost  and 
damp  only  are  excluded  by  fire-heat,  it  does  not 
commence  to  flower  much  before  March,  lasting  in 
bloom  up  to  May.  It  is  a  neat-habited,  showy 
little  plant,  that  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  like  to  have  something  bright  and  rather 
out  of  the  ordinary  way  when  there  is  not  much  in 
the  shape  of  flowers  outside.  The  bright  orange 
flowers  on  rigid  stems  that  spring  from  neat  rosettes 
of  foliage  are  so  numerous,  that  when  in  full  bloom 
good  plants  make  a  brave  show,  and  the  colour  is  so 
distinct  as  to  form  a  welcome  contrast  to  the 
various  shades  of  pink  and  white  that  predominate 
in  the  conservatory  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is 
grown  to  a  limited  extent  by  market  growers  round 
London,  and  a  large  batch  of  plants  in  full  bloom 
just  now  has  a  very  cheerful  appearance.  If  window 
gardeners  were  aware  of  the  value  of  this  little 
plant  there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  it.  In 
April  the  plants  should  be  palled  to  pitces.  Let 
the  soil  dry  out  first,  as  then  the  greater  portion  of 
it  can  be  shaken  away  without  injury  to  the  roots, 
and  the  plants  get  the  benelit  of  a  body  of  fresh 
compost.  It  is  not,  however,  very  important  that 
any  great  quantity  of  old  roots  be  retained,  as, 
like  all  the  members  of  the  family,  roots  are  thrown 
out  all  up  the  stem,  and  being  of  a  very  succulent 
nature  the  foliage  does  not  suffer  much  until  these 
new  roots  are  made.  I  have  often  when  rather 
pressed  for  time  just  cut  through  the  stems  close 
to  the  soil  and  put  each  piece  in  a  Ij-inch  pot, 
standing  them  for  a  time  in  a  shady  place  and 
watering  when  needful,  and  they  have  made 
capital  blooming  plants  by  autumn.  In  any  case 
when  repotted  the  stems  should  be  covered  with 
the  new  soil  quite  up  to  the  leaves.  Sandy  loam 
with  some  sand  is  the  best  soil,  and  good  drainage 
should  be  given,  as  all  plants  of  a  succulent  nature 
are  very  susceptible  to  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
roots.  Let  the  plants  have  all  the  sunshine  and 
air  possible  through  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  in  July  put  them  in  the  open  air  in  a  sunny 
situation,  but  be  careful  to  bring  them  in  before  the 
middle  of  September,  as  the  Echeveria  is  rather 
tender,  and  if  the  points  of  the  blooming  stems  are 
frosted  but  slightly,  thefiowers  will  not  expand  later 
on.  A  good  roasting  in  the  sun  is  what  this  little 
succulent  requires,  and  then  it  will  yield  a  good 
harvest  of  bloom.  I  know  of  but  one  drawback  to 
the  growth  of  this  plant,  and  that  is  the  grub  of  the 
black  Vine  weevil,  which  eats  its  way  into  the 
stems,  and  just  as  the  flowers  should  be  expanding 
the  whole  plant  collapses.  My  plants  were  so 
much  infested  that  at  one  time  I  thought  I  must 
give  up  the  culture  of  this  Echeveria,  but  I  found 
a  way  out  of  the  dillioulty  that  has  never  since 
failed.  Instead  of  repotting  in  spring  I  shake  the 
plants  out  in  .Tune,  and  wash  all  the  old  soil  from 
the  roots,  so  that,  if  possible,  not  a  particle  of  it  is 
left.  This  should  not  be  done  before  the  latter 
end  of  the  month,  as  by  that  time  the  weevil  has 
deposited  its  eggs,  and  in  washing  the  soil  away, 
the  eggs  or,  perhaps,  newly  hatched  grubs  go  with 
it.    The  crowns   are  then  laid  in  light  soil  in  a 
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frame  in  the  full  sun  and  kept  watered.  By  the 
end  of  July  they  will  be  growing  freely,  and  are 
then  taken  up  and  potted.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  lay  them  in  a  frame,  but  I  And  that 
by  so  doing  it  gives  them  a  good  start,  as  they 
make  roots  so  freely,  and  in  a  couple  of  months 
after  potting  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  These 
being  of  a  fine  hair-like  nature,  a  little  more  care 
in  watering  is  required  than  with  the  many  winter 
and  early  spring- blooming  plants.  As  readers  of 
The  Gabdek  generally  know,  plants  of  a  succulent 
nature  are  very  impatient  of  much  moisture  at  the 
roots  in  winter,  and  the  Echeveria  is  no  exception 
to  that  rule.  Plants  that  are  getting  an  interme- 
diate temperature  to  bring  them  along  may  of  course 
be  watered  with  tolerable  freedom,  but  where  the 
thermometer  drops  to  below  40°,  water  should  only 
be  given  when  the  soil  gets  dry.  Departing  from 
this  rule  endangers  the  health  of  the  plants  very 
seriously.  J-  C.  B. 

THE  PROPAGATING  HOUSE. 
Where  no  provision  in  the  shape  of  hot-water 
pipes  is  made  for  bottom-heat  one  is  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  the  old  leaf-bed,  and  this  in  our  case  is 
built  up  in  a  house  that  was  forraerly  a  small  Pine 
stove,  but  now  answers  the  triple  purpose  of  Tomato 
house  in  late  spring  and  summer,  warm  greenhouse 
in  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  propagating  house 
from  the  end  of  January  until  it  is  no  longer  re- 
quired for  that  purpose.  The  bed  is  thrown  out  to 
a  depth  of  i  feet  and  filled  in  with  good  Oak  leaves, 
into  which  a  very  little  long  litter  is  worked,  and 
this,  with  a  few  inches  of  cocoa  refuse  for  plung- 
ing, furnishes  us  with  sufficient  warmth  for  our 
purpose.  When  the  inventory  of  all  cuttings 
necessary  for  the  summer  decoration  of  the 
flower  garden  has  been  made,  a  note  should  be 
taken  of  all  other  plants  that  may  be  wanted  for 
different  purposes  throughout  the  year  and  provi- 
sion made  to  start  them.  Perhaps  the  first  to  claim 
attention  because  they  are  often  specially  required 
are  all  kinds  of  plants  adapted  for  table  decoration. 
Tuberous  Begonias  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
for  this  work,  and  there  are  few  more  pleasing 
subjects  for  a  centre  bowl  or  vase.  Varieties 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose  may  doubtless 
be  picked  out  from  almost  every  batch  of  seedlings, 
but  the  better  plan  is  to  secure  a  few  very  free- 
flowering  double-flowered  forms  in  the  scarlet,  rose, 
and  pink  shades.  A  few  of  these  may  be  started 
in  the  propagating  house,  and  the  others  allowed 
to  come  on  at  will  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
warmth,  ensuring  thereby  a  long  season  of  these 
very  useful  plants.  A  little  Gloxinia  seed  may  be 
sown  at  the  end  of  January,  and  if  the  seedlings 
are  transferred  to  small  pots  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  they  will  throw  some  good  flowers  before  the 
end  of  the  summer.  A  few  of  such  seedlings,  each 
with  four  or  five  flowers,  make  a  very  pleasing  centre 
piece  rising  from  a  carpet  of  Selaginella.  A  little 
Cyclamen  seed  should  also  be  sown  about  the  same 
time.  The  scarlet  berries  of  Rivina  humilis  are 
sometimes  handy ;  this  grows  very  quickly  from 
seed,  and  may  consequently  be  included  in  the  list. 
Fine-foliaged  plants  also  claim  attention,  as  a 
lot  of  healthy  young  plants  is  always  accept- 
able where  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
house  and  table  decoration.  The  propagating  house 
is  also  the  receptacle  for  additional  supplies  of 
other  plants,  such  as  winter-flowering  Begonias  in 
variety,  Bouvardias,  Epiphyllums,  Coronilla  glanca, 
Eapatorium,  Sparmannia  and  the  like,  that  may  be 
wanted  later  in  the  year.  It  is  as  well  at  this 
season,  before  the  propagation  is  fairly  started,  to 
make  a  note  of  all  the  most  useful  things,  and 
either  increase  or  partially  discard  the  stock  as  the 
case  may  be.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid 
down,  as  individual  requirements  are  necessarily 
very  different,  although  I  think  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  can 
hardly  have  too  many  hardy  plants  for  decoration, 
or  for  producing  flowers  for  cutting.  For  this 
latter  purpose  the  winter-flowering  Pelargoniums 
must  not  be  forgotten,  and  a  batch  of  the  best 
known  and  most  effective  varieties  should  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  propagating  house. 
Claremont.  E.  Buebell. 


Amomum  magnificum.— On  page  546  of 
your  last  vol.  (December  14,  1889)  you  refer  to 
this,  that  is,  Alpinia  magnifica  of  Roscoe  and 
Hooker  (syn.,  Nicolaia  imperalis,  Horan).  Your 
account  of  it  scarcely  corresponds  with  my  ex- 
perience of  a  plant  brought  by  myself  from  Rio  in 
1878,  which  has  since  grown  well  with  me,  making 
barren  shoots  each  year  of  over  4^  feet  in  height, 
which  have  not  bloomed  with  me.  I  send  you  a 
drawing  made  at  Rio  of  a  plant  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  there,  from  which  you  wUl  see  that  the 
growth  is  rather  that  of  Hedychium  than  of  an 
Alpinia,  but  the  flowers  are  not  terminal  nor  pen- 
dent, as  in  A.  nutans,  but  rise  from  the  ground  in 
distinct  stalks,  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  much  paler 
green  and  softer  texture  than  that  of  Alpinia 
nutans,  which  blooms  with  me  each  year  by  the 
side  of  the  Nicolaia.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Scitaminiie  are  not  more  cultivated  in  our  stoves  — 
R.  Milne-Redhead,  Springfield,  Seedley,  Man- 
cliester. 

The  flowering  of  Camellias. — I  have  tried 
to  force  Camellias  in  November  and  at  midwinter 
in  a  temperature  of  05^  and  "0°,  and  my  experience 
is  that  the  flowers  do  not  open  so  freely  and  fully  then 
as  in  a  temperature  of  50°  or  55°.  We  have  been 
cutting  Camellia  flowers  in  the  conservatory  here 
since  November.  At  present  they  are  very  abun- 
dant, the  old  double  white  (alba  plena)  being  still  one 
of  the  best  for  general  purposes.  We  have  never 
applied  fire-heat  except  to  keep  out  frost.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  flowers  do  not  open  so  well 
and  are  not  of  such  good  substance  as  when  allowed 
to  develop  naturally.  I  ha\  e  also  noticed  that  when 
fire-heat  was  applied  for  some  weeks  together  the 
flowers  opened  very  imperfectly  compared  with  the 
shoals  of  massive  blossoms  that  ajipeared  in  a  week 
or  two  after  the  fire-heat  was  discontinued. — 
J.  MuiB,  Margavi. 


Chrysanthemums. 


MID-WINTER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Even  it  we  would,  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  will  not  allow  us  to  let  the  Chrysanthemum 
alone.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  society.  It  was 
established  for  the  improvement  of  this  particular 
flower,  and  although  some  may  become  very  im- 
patient and  almost  hate  the  sight  of  the  word 
Chrysanthemum,  yet  it  is  the  society's  business  to 
keep  it  well  before  the  public  gaze.  Apart  from 
the  now  usual  mid-winter  exhibition  of  Chrysan- 
themum flowers  held  on  the  8th  and  !tth  inst., 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  restless  spirit  of  the  com- 
mittee but  that  there  must  be  another  conference 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  Aquarium  Board 
room  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  The  interest 
of  the  gathering  centred  in  a  short,  but  very  prac- 
tical paper  read  by  Mr.  Kipling,  who,  in  reading 
the  paper,  ventured  to  reply  to  the  self-propounded 
question,  "  Are  mid-winter  Chrysanthemums  re- 
quired ? "  and  of  course  the  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative.  No  one  seems  to  be  better  qualified  to 
discourse  upon  this  theme  than  is  Mr.  Kipling,  for 
he  is  not  one  of  the  growers  of  fat  flowers,  which, 
like  bullocks  at  cattle  shows,  are  only  fit  to  win 
prizes  and  then  die,  but  he  specially  caters  for  the 
supply  of  large  quantities  of  Chrysanthemums  at 
Christmas  and  for  several  weeks  onward,  and  his 
beautiful  stand  of  flowers  at  the  show,  naturally 
grown  and  shown  on  stems  ranging  in  length  from 
8  inches  to  10  inches,  showed  that  he  can  do  as  well 
as  talk.  It  needed  no  showing  nor  argument  to 
prove  that  Chrysanthemums  are  needful  at  mid- 
winter. They  are  now,  as  Mr.  Kipling  remarked, 
indispensable,  and  also  he  was  enabled  to  say  that 
not  only  does  he  find  the  flowers  to  travel  packed 
fully  two  days  from  Knebworth  to  Paris  and  come 
out  (juite  fresh,  but  also  keep  well  afterwards  in 
water  for  a  fortnight.  To  have  beautiful  bright 
fresh  flowers  so  enduring  in  winter  is  indeed  a  great 
gain,  and  shows  that  in  all  well  regulated  gardens 
Chrysanthemums  should  be  held  indispensable  for 
greenhouse  and  room  decoration.  The  Japanese 
varieties  are  generally  the  best  for  the  purpose. 


The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  during  March  and 
April,  as  some  are  more  precocious  than  others, 
and  the  plants  need  the  protection  of  partial  shading 
when  stood  outdoors  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  as 
it  is  undesirable  to  have  the  wood  too  hard,  as 
being  conducive  to  early  budding.  The  pots  should 
also  be  plunged  in  soil  or  ashes  to  keep  the  sun 
from  rendering  the  roots  too  hard  and  set.  Placed 
in  unheated  vineries  at  the  beginning  of  December 
and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50° 
when  the  buds  expand,  the  plants  should  bloom 
not  from  laterals,  as  some  have  assumed,  but  from 
leading  shoots  for  several  weeks. 

The  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Kipling's 
paper  was  all  the  more  interesting  because  in- 
formal, and  rather  took  the  form  ot  questions,  to 
which  replies  were  liberally  furnished.  If  of  the 
large  number  of  growers  present  but  a  few  would 
act  upon  the  information  given,  the  mid-winter 
shows  of  the  society  might  be  made  of  consider- 
able proportions.  Just  now  the  temptation  to  win 
prizes  in  November  induces  growers  to  centre  their 
efforts  upon  that  season,  and  thus  we  see  the 
market  glutted  with  bloom  then,  whilst  it  is  worth 
ten  times  as  much  in  January.  On  the  subject  of 
how  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  coming 
centenary  exhibition,  various  diverse  opinions  were 
expressed,  showing  that  there  are  many  growers 
who  would  like  to  see  some  breaking  away  from 
the  stereotyped  methods  of  showing  groups  of 
plants,  of  trained  plants  and  of  flowers,  if  satisfac- 
tory methods  could  be  devised.  Groups,  it  was 
shown,  were  far  too  stiff  and  formal,  and  when  not 
properly  faced  were  often  ugly.  The  employment, 
of  line-foliaged  plants  in  dressing  the  groups  was 
urged.  It  is,  however,  no  new  suggestion.  The  desir- 
ability of  so  improving  groups  of  Chrysanthemum 
plants  at  exhibitions  has  been  strenuously  advocated 
in  The  Garden  for  a  long  time.  The  introduction 
of  naturally -grown  plants  in  classes  was  also  urged, 
but  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing what  is  a  naturally  grown  plant.  It  would  be 
odd,  with  all  the  ability  concentrated  on  the 
committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
if  some  form  of  class  could  not  be  established, 
which  should  satisfy  the  requirements  of  those  who 
dislike  the  now  common  method  of  contortion 
found  in  what  are  called  trained  plants.  The  diffi- 
culty seems  rather  to  be  in  not  having  the  will. 
The  same  difficulty  was  presented  when  Mr.  Bevan 
not  only  urged  the  setting  up  of  blooms  in  a  more 
natural  way,  but  even  urged  his  case  with  the  offer 
of  a  liberal  prize  to  that  end.  There  was  more 
eagerness  shown  to  offer  objections  than  to  present 
possibilities.  Still,  with  such  examples  as  were 
found  in  the  charming  stands  of  flowers  set  up  by 
Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Taylor,  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
gardener,  at  the  recent  show,  it  does  seem  as  if 
classes  for  blooms  naturally  shown  ought  to  be 
established.  Why  not  have  classes  for  trebles  set 
up  on  stems  varying  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  in 
length,  and  supported  by  wire  or  not,  at  the  option 
of  the  exhibitor  .'  A  grand  class  would  be  found 
in  round  baskets  full  of  Moss  and  tubes,  each 
basket  containing  nine  whites  in  trebles,  distinct, 
nine  yellows,  bronzes,  pinks,  purples,  crimsons,  kc, 
got  as  near  to  colour  as  could  be.  A  dozen  stch 
baskets  would  make  one  of  the  finest  displays  yet 
seen,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  possible  with  some 
of  our  larger  growers.  It  is  very  evident  that  there 
is  a  seething  element  ot  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  methods  of  showing  Chrysanthemums 
amongst  growers  and  critics,  and  very  soon  the 
societies  will  have  to  take  account  of  it. 

A.  D. 


La  Joyeuse. — Those  who  .are  ordering  varie- 
ties for  flowering  this  year  will  do  well  to  make 
note  of  La  Joyeuse.  There  are  two  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  this  name  ;  one  sent  out  by  Boucharlat, 
which  has  a  rose-salmon  colour  shaded  violet,  and 
the  other  an  introduction  by  Delaux,  white  and 
mauve.  Neither  of  these  correspond  exactly  with 
the  variety  flowered  at  Chiswick  last  season  under 
the  name  of  La  Joyeuse,  as  the  flowers  were 
creamy  white,  tinted  with  yellow  in  the  centre.  It 
is  of  no  use  for  exhibition,  but  as  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum for  cutting  from  it  is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
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ful  and  charming  things  of  its  kind.  The  slender 
shoots  bear  as  many  as  seven  open  flowers  in  elegant 
profusion,  and  the  whole  plant  is  so  smothered  with 
bloom  as  to  hide  the  foliage.  Late  in  autumn  it 
was  in  full  beauty,  and  handfuls  of  flowers  could 
have  been  picked  from  a  single  plant.  Such  a  va- 
riety as  this  would  please  ladies  who  want  graceful 
sprays  of  bloom  when  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are 
over. 

Roseum  superbum  is  classed  as  a  Japanese 
reflexed  variety,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  varieties 
sent  out  by  Delaux  in  1S83.  It  has  two  other 
names,  the  commonest  of  which  is  Souvenir  d'Haar- 
lem,  and  it  was  so  labelled  in  more  than  one  stand 
at  the  recent  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  The  Intended  is  another  of  its  titles. 
When  the  plant  is  stopped  about  twice,  and  there- 
fore what  is  called  "naturally"  grown,  it  bears 
very  late  in  the  autumn  graceful  sprays  of  flowers 
of  charming  colours,  more  so  than  in  those  for  ex- 
hibition. It  was  remarkably  fine  last  autumn  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and 
one  plant  had  such  a  profusion  of  rich  bloom  as  to 
weigh  down  the  stems.  When  we  see  the  Chry- 
santhemum in  this  dress,  it  can  be  seen  how  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  plant  are  stolen  from  it 
by  high  feeding  and  constant  stopping.  One  spray 
had  six  fair-sized  blooms  of  a  rose-lilac  colour  that 
melts  into  creamy  white,  which  shades  to  pale 
yellow— a  rich  medley  of  tints  beautifully  and 
softly  blended. 

Ralph.  Brocklebank  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  late  Chrysanthemums  this  year,  and  through- 
o  it  the  season  the  blooms  of  it  have  been  in  their 
best  character.  It  originated  with  Mr.  T.  Wink- 
worth,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Brocklebank,  Childwall 
Hall,  Lancashire,  in  18sii,  and  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance soon  became  a  favourite.  The  flowers  are 
like  those  of  the  parent  in  character,  but  of  a  more 
charming  shade  of  colour — a  soft  yellow  tint  that 
agrees  with  the  somewhat  flimsy  florets.  The 
blooms  at  the  November  shows  were  in  many  cases  of 
remarkable  grace  and  beauty,  but  utterly  spoilt  by 
bad  staging.  They  were  jammed  six  together  on  a 
small  board  in  which  there  was  only  space  for 
three,  the  florets  intermixed  so  as  to  destroy 
their  individual  expression.  This  season  has  also 
shown  that  R.  Brocklebank  is  an  invaluable  late 
flower.     It  has  been  good  everywhere. 


varieties.  The  flower.?  are  of  fair  size  and  creapiy 
white  in  colour,  the  florets  towards  the  centre  taking 
on  a  greenish  tinge.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  either 
beauty  of  form  or  colour,  as  it  is  somewhat  coarse  and 
ragged ;  but  wlien  we  have  so  few  late  novelties  it 
cannot  be  passed  over.  Several  blooms  shown  recently 
were  scarcely  in  condition. 


in  some  cool  half-shaded  spot  for 
require  in  the    hottest  and    driest 


SHORT  NOTES.— CBRYSANTHEMimS. 


Snowrdrop  is  a  pretty  late  pompon  variety  that 
is  useful  for  cutting  from  at  this  season.  The  flowers 
are  quite  double,  pure  white  and  small,  not  larger 
than  a  halfpenny.    It  is  also  very  free. 

Yellow  Ethel  or  Mrs.  H.  .Tones,  as  it  is  some- 
times labelled,  is  the  best  late  Chrysanthemum  iu_  its 
line  of  colour.  Yellow  Ethel  is  sufficiently  expressive. 
It  is  an  exact  countei-part  of  Ethel,  from  which  it  is  a 
sport,  except  in  colour,  this  being  of  a  clear  and 
beautiful  yellow.  All  who  like  late  varieties  should 
grow  it. 

Moonlight  is  one  of  Waterer's  varieties  sent  out 
in  1885,  and  has  been  shown  well  this  season.  It  has 
been  slow  in  coming  to  the  front,  hut  everyone  should 
add  it  to  their  collection.  It  is  not  only  late,  but  the 
flowers  are  large,  outer  florets  broad,  those  in  the 
centre  narrower  and  more  twisted  ;  the  colour  almost 
white,  but  with  just  a  suspicion  of  yellow.  Its  tall 
growth  is  against  it. 

Lord  Eversley. — There  are  few  late  incurved 
varieties,  but  this  is  one  of  the  best.  It  originated 
with  Mr.  Wildsmith,  of  Hecktield  Gardens,  in  1887, 
and  has  pure  white  flowers,  which  in  their  early  stages 
have  a  tinge  of  green.  They  are  well  incurved,  not 
too  large,  and  exceedingly  chaste.  It  was  shown  well 
at  the  recent  show  of  the  N.ational  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

Kioto,  exhibited  at  the  recent  show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  is  a  promising  late 
kind.  The  flower  is  of  average  size,  not  too  big,  the 
florets  irregularly  arranged,  abundant  so  as  to  make  a 
full,  dense  bloom,  and  rich  self  yellow  colour,  deeper 
than  in  any  other  late  kind.  It  seems  to  be  a  genuine 
late-flowering  Chrysanthemum. 

Mrs.  A.  Waterer.^This  is  a  new  late  Chrysan- 
themum that  will  he  added  to  the  list  of  mid- winter 


ARE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  WANTED  AT  MID- 
WINTER?* 
The  question  I  have  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion. Are  Chrysanthemums  wanted  at  mid-winter  I 
might  well  be  answered  by  asking  another,  and 
correlative  question.  Are  flowers  wanted  at  mid- 
winter .'  But  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  I  consider  that  the  answer 
should  be  in  the  aflirmative.  There  are  few  people, 
I  imagine,  who  have  a  taste  for  flowers,  and 
thoroughly  appreciate  them,  that  would  deny  the 
necessity  for  having  them  in  abundance  at  a  season 
of  the  year  which  includes  the  festivities  of 
Christmas  and  the  new  year.  At  that  season,  as 
so  well  known,  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for 
flowers,  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge that  they  are  then  very  scarce  and  most 
difficult  to  be  had.  This  being  the  case,  flowers  are 
at  mid-winter  appreciated  as  flowers  irrespective 
of  their  names.  Consequently,  Chrysanthemums, 
if  they  can  be  had  at  that  season,  are  not  likely  to 
prove  less  welcome,  or  to  be  less  appreciated  by 
the  general  flower  lover  than  the  blooms  of  any 
other  group  of  plants  that  could  be  mentioned. 
This  is  looking  at  the  question  simply  from  a  com- 
mon sense  point  of  view.  We  might,  however,  look 
at  it  from  anotlier,  and  sentimental  standpoint 
that,  perhaps,  from  which  the  true  lover  and  en- 
thusiast of  the  Chrysanthemum  would  view  the 
matter. 

Most  individuals  have  a  taste— sentimental  if  you 
^iU — or  hobby  tor  pursuing  some  particular  object, 
and  as  taste  is  not  arbitrary,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  other 
people.  Well,  the  Chrysanthemum  enthusiast  has 
a  taste  and  hobby  for  the  cultivation  of  this  par- 
ticular flower  in  its  many  phases,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  were  he  asked  the  question,  Are  Chrysanthe- 
mums wanted  at  mid-winter  ?  he  would  promptly 
reply.  Yes,  and  add,  perhaps,  at  any  other  time  they 
can  be  had.  He  would,  I  venture  to  say,  be  per- 
fectly justified  in  his  answer  and  opinion,  notwith- 
standing what  a  few  individuals  may  say  about 
Chrysanthemums  not  being  wanted  at  this  season 
or  that  season.  For  my  part,  I  can  say  that  their 
flowers  are  appreciated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
even  to  all  the  year  round,  which  I  have  in  my 
practice  more  than  abundantly  proved  to  be  possi- 
ble, but,  perhaps,  not  generally  quite  desirable. 
However,  at  no  season  of  the  year  do  I  find  them 
so  acceptable,  so  useful,  and  to  fill  so  great  a  void 
as  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of 
January,  or  even  later,  a  period  of  the  year  when 
there  is  a  great  dearth  of  other  flowers,  and  those 
available  are  mostly  forced,  and  produced  at 
considerable  cost  and  last  but  a  little  time  in  good 
condition  in  a  cut  state.  It  is  here,  then,  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  mid-winter  Chrysanthemums  is 
clearly  apparent.  They  step  into  the  breach,  as  it 
were,  and  supply  a  felt  want,  and  I  claim  considera- 
tion for  them  on  grounds  other  than  those  of  a 
sentimental  character.  They,  indeed,  fill  a  unique 
and  useful  position  amongst  winter-blooming 
plants,  and  from  them  a  general  demand  for  flowers 
can  be  met  and  supplied. 

Cultivation. 
The  mid-winter  Chrysanthemums  have  another, 
and  not  the  least,  claim  to  our  attention.  Their 
cultivation,  as  compared  with  those  grown  for 
autumn  decoration  and  for  exhibition,  is  very 
simple,  very  inexpensive,  and  requires  from  the 
grower  only  a  tithe  of  the  labour  and  watchful  care 
the  others  demand  from  him.  The  cuttings  are 
struck  late,  are  a  very  little  time  on  hand  before 
they  can  be  finally  potted  off,  and  the  pots  plunged 

*  Paper   read  by  J.  Kipling,   Knebworth,  at  Con- 
ference of  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Jan.  8. 


to  their  rims 
the   summer, 

of  weather  water  only  once  a  day,  and  on 
dull  days  none  whatever.  As  ordinary  decorative 
bloom  only  is  the  object  sought,  there  is  no  anxiety 
about  the  time  the  buds  shall  be  taken,  no  thinning 
out  of  buds  and  shoots,  and  no  feeding  up  with 
liquid  manures  as  in  the  production  of  a  few  fat 
blooms.  They  will  stand  out  of  doors  to  the  latest 
date  possible  without  being  injured  even  by  a 
degree  or  two  of  frost,  and  when  housed  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  coolest  structures  meets  their 
requirements.  Indeed,  the  Peach  houses  or  the 
latest  vineries,  where  low  temperatures  are  neces- 
sary for  resting  the  Vines  and  Peach  trees,  are  the 
best  places  for  housing  and  retarding  late  Chrysan- 
themums up  to  the  time  it  is  necessary  to  push 
them  into  bloom.  When  this  period  arrives  a  little 
warmth  becomes  necessary,  and  to  this  they  re- 
spond gratefully.  Lastly,  I  know  of  no  class  of 
plants  that  gives  so  large  a  return  for  the  labour 
bestowed,  the  space  occupied  while  under  glass, 
and  the  little  fuel  needed  in  their  production,  as 
these  mid-winter  Chrysanthemums. 


KKBriNC4  Qualities. 
Not  the  least  point  in  the  favour  of  the  late- 
blooming  Chrysanthemums  is  the  long-keeping 
qualities  of  the  blooms,  and  their  capability  of  en- 
during close  packing  and  long  journeys.  With 
ordinary  care  in  packing  they  will,  on  reaching 
their  destination,  come  out  of  the  box  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  could  possibly  be  desired.  Of  course,  the 
long-keeping  quality  of  the  blooms  is  to  a  certain 
degree  common  to  all  the  sections  and  under  all 
phases  of  their  cultivation.  But  I  find  this  ciuality  in 
the  flowers  greatly  emphasised  in  the  mid-winter 
blooms,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  plants 
having  been  grown  under  a  natural  system,  and 
under  the  hardiest  conditions  possible,  thus  giving 
to  the  flowers  a  toughness  and  greater  substance 
of  petal.  Damping  of  the  blooms  is  hardly  known 
among  them,  and  we  are  therefore  saved  from  the 
annojing  and  tantalising  heartaches  experienced 
by  the  exhibition  bloom  grower  at  seeing  his  bright- 
est and  fondest  hopes,  which  are  centred  in  his 
biggest  and  fattest  of  blooms,  crumbling  away  day 
by  day.  With  reference  to  the  long-keeping  of  the 
blooms,  I  may  mention  that  my  noble  employer 
writes  me  to  send  nothing  but  Chrysanthemums, 
as  no  other  flowers  come  to  hand  in  so  fresh  and 
bright  a  condition  or  last  so  long.  They  invari- 
ably retain  their  freshness  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks  after  being  sent,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
what  other  cut  flowers,  except  the  Christmas  Rose, 
will  endure  a  two  days'  confinement  and  transit 
across  the  Channel,  and  yet  come  out  fresh  and 
bright  and  last  for  a  fortnight  or  longer  ?  So  much 
for  the  usefulness  and  I  might  say  the  import- 
ance of  the  mid-winter  Chrysanthemums. 

Vakieties. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  varieties  that  I  have  found 
to  be  the  best  to  grow  for  the  production  of  flowers 
at  this  season  may  not  be  uninteresting.  There  are 
three  points  or  quaUties  essential  in  a  mid-winter 
or  late  Chrysanthemum.  The  first  point  is  its  late- 
ness to  bloom,  which  should  be  natural  to  and  in- 
herent in  the  variety.  Secondly,  it  should  have  a 
free  habit  of  growth  and  be  a  very  free  bloomer, 
as  labour  would  be  thrown  away  on  a  variety  that 
would  not  yield  liberal  and  adequate  returns  in  the 
shape  of  flowers.  Thirdly,  the  colour  of  the  flower 
should  show  up  well  under  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial lights.  Most  of  our  floral  decorations  at  this 
season  of  the  year  have  to  be  seen  under  artficial 
light;  colour  in  the  flowers  is  therefore  of  some  im- 
portance, and  those  colours  which  come  out  well 
under  that  light  are  the  most  valuable.  Whites, 
reds  of  different  shades,  and  yellows,  including 
deep  bronzy  oranges,  are  the  best  colours,  while 
purples,  lilacs,  and  their  several  shades  are  the 
worst  for  the  purpose.  The  varieties  which  I  have 
found  to  fulfil  the  several  conditions  therein 
enumerated  are  Etoile  du  Midi,  Kajmpfer,  M.  C. 
Hubert,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  its  sports  Ralph 
Brocklebank  and  Countess  of  Lytton,  Ceres, 
Mrs    C    Carey,  Ethel,   Yellow   Ethel,   Thnnberg, 
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Bonle  d'Or,  Moonlight,  Gloriosum,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell, 
and  Golden  Gem  among  the  Japs  ;  Bonle  de 
Neige,  Snowdrop,  Madame  Sentir,  and  one  or 
two  others  among  the  reflexed  and  pompon 
sections.  In  the  section  of  the  single  varieties  wiU 
be  found  some  that  are  admirable  for  the  supply  of 
flowers  at  mid-winter  work.  Hitherto,  this  section 
has  not  made  much  advance  in  general  favour, 
possibly  because  the  Japanese  varieties  have  been 
more  attractive  and  have  elbowed  them  out  of  the 
way  at  a  time  when  blooms  are  so  very  plentiful 
early  in  the  season.  1  believe,  however,  the  most  use- 
ful and  proper  position  for  the  single  Chrysanthemum 
will  be  found  as  a  mid-winter  flower.  Their  free- 
blooming  and  the  long-lasting  qualities  of  the 
flowers  are  not  surpassed  by  any  others,  and  they 
have  in  a  cut  state  and  when  arranged  in  vases  an 
elegance  and  grace  all  their  own,  and  they  can  be 
looked  upon  at  the  winter  season,  not  as  Chrysan- 
themums, but  as  various  coloured  Marguerites. 
Some  years  since  I  bought  the  set  of  twelve,  the 
first  I  believe  Mr.  Cannell  sent  out,  and  each  year 


variety  is  only  just  setting  its  bude,  and  will  bloom  in 
February.  Cuttiugs  of  these  sorts  are  rooted  viith 
the  general  batch,  but  the  plants  are  boused  about 
three  weeks  later  in  a  cool,  airy  place. — L. 


We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York, 
for  use  of  electro.  R.  Pottek. 


Ferns. 

POLYPODIUM  VULGARE  VAE. 
TRICHOMANOIDES. 
Ok  the  many  varieties  we  now  have  of  the  com- 
mon Polypody,  I  know  of  none  so  beautiful  as 
the  above.  The  origin  of  this  variety  is,  I  be- 
lieve, unknown.  Certainly  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  developed  by  gradation  to  its 
present  perfection  through  the  many  other  va- 
rieties, because  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
plant  is  its  occasionally  developing  two  extreme 
forms  of  fronds  on  the  same  plant,  one  being  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  species  Polypodium 
vulgare,  found  so  frequently  on  our  hedge  banks. 


Hypoderris  Browni.  —  This  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  Kern.  It  is  rare,  although  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  forty  years  ago.  I  believe 
this  Fern  is  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
with  which  we  have  a  constant  communication, 
and  consequently  it  should  not  remain  scarce. 
It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf 
broad-fronded  Aspidium,  but  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  indusium  it  more  closely  resembles 
Woodsia.  The  fronds  each  grow  from  about  1 
foot  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  rise  from  a  creeping 
rhizome ;  the  colour  of  the  frond  is  pale  green,  and 
the  stem  is  stout  and  reddish  brown,  clothed  with 
short  hairs  of  the  same  colour.  The  sori  appear 
to  be  scattered  all  over  the  under  side  in  a  some- 
what irregular  manner.  It  is  not  a  market  Fern, 
and  this  no  doubt  is  the  reason  why  it  has  not  be- 
come popular.     It  requires  strong  heat,  and  enjoys 


has  proved  more  and  more  their  value  for  mid- 
winter blooming.  This  season  they  did  not  com- 
mence to  bloom  till  the  beginning  of  December, 
and  they  have  been  a  perfect  mass  of  flower  up  to 
the  present  date.  The  best  varieties  of  the  twelve  are 
Mrs.  Langtry,  pinkish  white,  very  free ;  Magenta 
King,  bright  purplish  rose  ;  Canariense,  terra-cotta, 
very  elegant ;  Brunette,  brick  red  and  orange,  very 
free  and  useful  in  a  cut  state ;  Ellen  Terry,  Mrs. 
Killock,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Gus  Harris;  the  two  latter 
are  very  compact  in  growth  and  make  excellent  pot 
specimens. 

Chrysanthemum  Beauty  of  Castlevsrood  is 

an  American  variety  siiuilar  in  character  to  Edwin 
Molyneux.  The  outer  part  of  the  florets  is  more  golden 
than  that  variety,  while  the  inner  side  of  the  florets  is 
much  paler  in  colour — a  deep  brick -red  colour.  It  is  a 
large,  bold  flower,  and  one  likely  to  make  a  good  exhi- 
bition variety. — K.  M. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. — Three  of  the  latest- 
flowering  sorts  I  grow  are  Mrs.  C.  Carey,  white,  Ethel, 
white,  and  The  Khedive,  rosy-purple.    The  last-named 


Polypodium  vulgare  var.  trichomanoides. 

whOe  the  other  is  so  wonderfully  and  liighly 
divided  that  it  forms  a  most  beautiful  plume- 
like  mass.  In  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  I 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  cut  off  the  typical 
P.  vulgare  fronds  as  they  appear  in  the  spring. 
The  plant  then  makes  another  effort  and  puts 
forth  an  additional  crop  of  fronds,  which  are 
invariably  those  of  P.  trichomanoides.  The 
plant  is  by  no  means  difiBcult  to  grow,  it  only 
requiring  a  compost  of  rough  peat,  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand  ;  if  indoors,  add  a  few  nodules 
of  vegetable  charcoal  to  keep  the  compost  sweet, 
and  give  abundance  of  water.  It  is,  however, 
seen  to  best  advantage  when  cultivated  in  shady 
nooks  and  crevices  of  rockwork,  especially 
when  planted  a  little  above  or  on  a  level  with 
the  eye.  I  have  frequently  observed  spores  on 
the  typical  fronds,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
find  any  on  the  fronds  which  are  so  highly 
divided  as  in  this  variety.  The  best  mode 
therefore  to  propagate   it  is  by  careful  division. 


moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  likes  wetting  overhead  from  the  syrmge, 
as  I  have  found  its  fronds  turn  black  when  thus 
treated.  It  should  be  carefully  kept  wherever 
found,  for  it  is  just  one  of  those  Ferns  which  will  be 
wanted  when  Ferns  again  become  fashionable,— G. 

Cheilanthes  Sieberi  (G.  If.  P.J.-The  speci- 
men sent  is  a  form  of  this  plant,  very  near  the  same 
as  I  have  received  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  ;  it  is  also 
a  native  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  may  be 
grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  should  be  potted 
in  a  mixture  of  rough  stony  soil,  well  drained.  It  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  C.  tenuifolia,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  very  different  in  its  largest 
forms,  the  fronds  being  narrower  in  all  cases.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  find  that  these  plants  are  be- 
coming so  popular  again. — W.  H. 

Adiantum  versailleuse.— This  is  certainly  a 
very  pretty  kind,  which  I  recently  noted  in  first- 
rate  condition  at  Messrs.  Williams  and  Son's  estab- 
lishment ;  the  fronds  are  beautifully  crested  and  the 
1  segments  are  finely  divided.  I  had  seen  this  plant  on 
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previous  occasions,  but  had  thought  it  resembled 
A.  Luddemanianum,  a  form  which  does  not  appear 
to  thrive  well,  but  as  seen  now  it  attracts  attention 
by  its  distinctness,  and  it  Is  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  everyone  who  has  a  liking  for  these 
tasseled  and  crested  forms.  It  is  said  to  be  a  crested 
form  of  the  old  A.  cuneatum,  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
transformation, — W.  H.  G. 


GYMNOGRAMMAS  (NEUROGEAMMAS). 

The  two  plants  referred  to  here,  although  desti- 
tute of  the  coloured  farina  so  conspicuous  as  a 
rule  in  the  members  of  this  family,  are  yet  plants 
of  exquisite  beauty,  and  are  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  Fern  lovers.  These  plants  have 
been  named  Hemionitis,  but  they  are  more 
usually  accorded  a  place  in  the  Gymnogramma 
family,  under  the  sectional  name  of  Neuro- 
gramma.  Under  whatever  name,  however,  they 
may  be  known,  they  are  well  deserving  general 
cultivation.  They  require  stove  heat,  potting 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  light  loam,  and  plenty 
of  drainage.  Whilst  enjoying  a  copious  supply 
of  water  to  their  roots,  they  do  not  like  water 
overhead  from  the  syringe. 

G.  KUPA  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  some 
parts  of  America.  I  have  frequently  received  speci- 
mens from  the  neighbourhood  of  Panama.  The 
fronds  are  simply  pinnate,  the  pinna;  being  nearly 
opposite,  broad,  and  of  a  cheerful  green.  The  fronds 
are  erect  and  spreading,  and  each  measures  from  9 
inches  to  18  inches  in  length.  It  is  a  robust- 
growing  plant,  but  it  must  not  be  syringed,  as  this 
gives  it  a  bedraggled  appearance. 

G.  TOJIENT08A  is  a  plant  very  similar  to  the 
first-named.  In  this  species  the  fronds  are  bipin- 
nate,  and  the  pinnie  are  not  blunt-pointed,  but 
acute  and  deep  green.  The  fronds  measure  each 
from  fl  inches  to  2  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  plant 
which  I  have  found  to  be  somewhat  tender.  It 
enjoys  strong  heat,  and  when  so  treated  it  thrives 
fairly  well,  but  I  have  found  that  through  the 
winter  months,  especially  if  kept  somewhat  cool, 
its  fronds  are  very  liable  to  break  down.  I  think 
it  is  more  plentiful  than  G.  rufa.  G.  tomentosa  is 
a  native  of  various  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Brazil,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  received 
it  from  its  native  habitat.  W.  H.  G. 


sharp  pointed,  and  of  a  full  deep  green.  I  think 
this  plant  was  also  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Bir- 
kenhead, of  Sale,  some  five  years  ago. — H. 

Lastrea  obliquata  var.  Germinyi. — This  is 
another  beautiful  plume-like  crested  variety,  which 
was  introduced  to  commerce  by  M.  Linden  some  few 
years  ago,  but  it  has  not  become  generally  known. 
Its  black-green  stems  and  rich  green  fronds,  which 
are  crested  on  the  apex  and  on  the  points  of  all  the 
pinnie,  render  it  a  very  beautiful  plant.  The  typical 
L.  obliquata  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  but  this 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  djifers 
from  the  species  in  being  nearly  smooth  on  the 
under  side,  whilst  the  species  is  very  scaly.  It 
further  differs  in  the  points  being  all  crested.  It  is 
a  beautiful  free-growing  plant  for  the  warm  house. 

H.  G. 


Polystichum  Kichardsi  multifidum.  — 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  crested  Kerns  I  know. 
Its  fronds  are  long  and  ample,  and  the  ends  of  the 
pinnas  and  the  apex  of  the  frond  are  distinctly 
crested,  and  this,  too,  without  any  malformation 
whatever.  This  plant,  which  comes  from  New  Zea- 
land, I  am  told,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  greenhouse 
Ferns.— W. 

Asplenium  Adiautum-nigrum  grandiceps 

(J.  Thomas)  — This  is  the  name  of  the  specimen 
sent ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  form  of  the  black  Spleen- 
wort,  and  it  has  been  well  grown.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  having  this  plant,  and  having  great 
trouble  with  it ;  it  was  too  warm  for  it,  I  suppose, 
for  it  was  constantly  smothered  with  thrips.  J. 
Thomas  would  greatly  oblige  by  stating  under  what 
conditions  his  plant  has  been  grown. — W.  H.  G. 

Adiantum  Mariesi  is  a  very  pretty  species  of 
Maiden-hair.  I  recently  noted  a  very  handsome 
plant  of  this  form,  which  was,  I  think,  sent  out  by 
the  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  about  five  years 
ago ;  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  A.  Capillus- 
veneris,  but  the  fronds  are  more  branching  and 
robust,  and  the  ultimate  segments  are  more 
distinctly  wedge-shaped.  I  am  not  aware  as  to  its 
origin,  but  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  very 
beautiful  and  pleasing  plant.— G. 

Adiantum  Neo-Caledonise.— This  is  a  new 
species  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  of  a  very  pleasing  and 
striking  appearance,  and  one  that  was  certificated 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the 
time  when  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  was  amongst  us,  so 
that  we  have  his  authority  for  its  being  a  new 
plant ;  it  is  of  robust  habit,  the  fronds  being  tripin- 
nate,    the    pinnules  very    much    attenuated    and 
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GRAFTING  OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

Whil.st  the  Fruiterers'  Company  is  sending 
round  the  hat  for,  to  that  body,  the  paltry  sum 
of  £5000,  the  interest  upon  which  is  to  be  given 
away  in  prizes  for  well-managed  orchards,  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  the  proprietors  of  old 
plantations  that  the  shortest  cut  to  fame  lies  in 
re-grafting  sound,  healthy,  but  inferior  sorts 
with  the  cream  of  the  choice  varieties  which  do 
well  in  their  locality.  The  finest  and  most 
profitable  crops  in  the  future  no  doubt  will  be 
gathered  from  young  trees  worked  on  dwarfing 
stocks,  planted  upon  modern  lines  in  soils  and 
situations  which  just  suit  them,  and  these  in 
due  course  will  compensate  for  the  removal  of 
very  old  plantations  which  will  not  pay  for 
grafting.  Of  these  it  is  xmnecessary  to  write 
one  word,  as  they  can  have  no  part  in  winning 
prizes  or  being  profitable,  but  in  this  and  aU 
other  great  Apple  counties  there  are  thousands 
of  younger  trees  which  will  give  a  good  return 
if  properly  managed.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
graft ;  not  so  to  make  a  selection  of  good 
scions,  which  should  be  taken  off  healthy  trees 
and  heeled  in  where  they  will  remain  dormant 
until  the  sap  in  the  stocks  is  in  motion.  When 
this  stage  is  reached  and  not  before,  the  grafts 
must  be  attached,  and  in  about  three  years  they 
will  commence  bearing.  The  stocks  meantime 
must  be  prepared  by  partial  heading  back,  and, 
considering  that  the  buds  are  unusually  forward, 
I  may  say  this  work  should  be  performed  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  February ;  if  a  fort- 
night earlier  so  much  the  better.  The  opera- 
tion of  preparing  and  attaching  the  scions  is 
purely  mechanical,  but  the  preparation  of  the 
stock  entails  care  and  forethought.  A  man,  for 
instance,  may  head  hard  back,  leaving  a  dozen 
large  stumps  minus  spurs,  and  although  each 
stump  may  take  four  scions  it  may  fail,  the 
stock  having  been  too  much  for  it ;  but  if  smaller 
branches  to  the  number  of  fifty  are  shortened 
for  the  reception  of  one  or  two  grafts  each,  with 
a  few  sap-drawing  and  possibly  fruit-producing 
spurs  behind  them,  the  result  may  be  quite 
satisfactory.  Some  old  grafters  in  this  lo- 
cality trim  off  every  bit  of  spur  wood  and 
polish  up  their  stocks  until  they  are  as  bare 
as  line  posts,  and  when  remonstrated  with 
they  say,  "Oh,  this  is  my  plan;  if  you  wish 
all  this  rubbish  retained,  you  must  take 
the  responsibOity. "  I  have  taken  that  load 
upon  myself,  and  in  all  cases  have  secured  the 
best  results  where  a  great  number  of  small 
branches  have  been  worked  and  the  back  spray 
has  run  riot  the  first,  and  in  some  cases  the 
second  season.  All  old  spurs  and  spray  at  head- 
ing time  then  should  be  left  as  aids  to  the  roots, 
and,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  each  branch  must 
be  still  further  shortened  when  the  time  for 


grafting  arrives,  enough  and  a  little  to  spare 
should  be  retained  for  the  convenience  of  the 
operator.  Where  trees  are  headed  back  they 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  soapsuds, 
brine,  or  lime  water  to  free  them  from  parasites 
and  insects,  and  the  better  to  ensure  a  clean 
start,  the  wood  used  for  grafts  should  be  dipped 
in  a  strong  insecticide. 

Grafting,  as  I  have  observed,  being  purely 
mechanical,  is  not  so  diflicult  as  many  people 
imagine,  but  it  must  be  performed  at  the  proper 
time,  viz.,  just  when  the  buds  on  the  back  spurs 
are  ready  for  bursting.  The  scions,  having  been 
kept  half  buried  In  cool  moist  soil,  should  be 
deftly  cut  to  fit  the  space  prepared  for  them,  the 
exact  union  of  the  two  on  one  side  at  least  being 
imperative.  If  yearling  wood  is  used  the  scions 
must  be  tightly  tied  in,  but  when  older  pieces 
are  let  in  with  the  saw,  ligatures  are  not  neces- 
sary. In  either  case  all  freshly  cut  surfaces 
should  be  well  covered  with  grafting  wax  or  a 
mixture  of  cow  manure  and  clay,  the  latter,  as 
a  rule,  being  used  in  old  orchards.  The  selection 
of  sorts  is  a  matter  into  which  I  need  not  enter, 
but,  assuming  that  the  Blenheim,  Ribston,  or 
Cox's  Orange  Pippins  are  good  in  the  locality, 
these  are  the  varieties  I  should  introduce  iu 
preference  to  others.  If  the  second  were  too 
tender  or  subject  to  canker,  Claygate  Pearmain 
might  do  well,  as  it  is  very  hardy,  a  sure  cropper, 
and  superb  for  late  cooking  or  dessert  jjurposes. 
W.  C. 

TASMANIAN,  AUSTRALIAN,  AND    NEW 
ZEALAND  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Apples  and  Pears  these 
colonies  (more  particularly  Tasmania)  are 
making  groat  strides.  The  object  of  their 
increased  production  is  to  enable  them  to  en- 
large their  consignments  to  England,  to  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  to  America.  Their  ship- 
ments have  hitherto  proved  tolerably  remunera- 
tive, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
efforts  they  are  now  making  to  improve 
their  method  of  packing,  etc.,  will  be  attended 
with  a  further  measure  of  success.  Es- 
pecially will  this  be  so,  as  in  addition  to 
the  fine  varieties  they  already  have,  some 
growers  .are  introducing  other  choice  kinds  well 
,  adapted  for  shipment,  such,  for  example,  as 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  P.len- 
heim  Orange. 

Pears  will  also  be  shipped  to  this  country 
with  advantage  to  the  producer.  Easter  Beurrif', 
Chaumontel,  Winter  Nelis,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
and  some  other  choice  kinds  are  well  suited  for 
this  purpose.  Glou  Morceau  is  another  valu- 
able kind,  but  whether  it  will  stand  the  journey 
is  questionable  ;  it  is  worth  trying.  The  Vicar 
of  Winkfield  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  a  common 
Pear,  not  wanted  here,  and  besides  it  does  not 
bear  the  journey.  Our  principal  steamship 
companies  recognising  the  importance  of  the 
trade,  and  foreseeing  the  commerce  which 
will  result  from  the  extended  Apple  and  Pear 
cultivation  which  is  taking  place,  are  offer- 
ing f.acilities  both  as  regards  cool  chambers 
(regulated  to  a  suitable  temperature)  and  freight 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  all.  The  antipodean 
season  being  the  reverse  of  ours,  shipmemts  of 
the  new  crop  arrive  here  early  in  April,  and 
continue  until  nearly  the  end  of  June.  The  pas- 
sage to  this  country  occupies  only  from  five  to  six 
weeks.  The  temperature  of  the  cool  chambers 
found  most  suitable  is  40°,  and  no  time  is  lost 
on  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  in  discharging  their 
cargo,  and  a  very  short  interval  occurs  between 
the  ships  being  docked  and  the  public  auction 
in  Covent  Garden.  Owing  to  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  Apple  crop  in  Europe  and  America 
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this  season,  large   shipments  will  be  made  to 
this  country  from  the  Antipodes. 

The  above  particulars  are  communicated  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  J.  W.  Draper  and  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  who  perhaps  receive 
larger  consignments  of  fruit  from  our  colonies, 
America  and  the  Continent  than  any  other 
house. 


OVER-ZEALOUS  PRUNING. 
MoEE  often  than  not  orchard  trees  are  ranch 
neglected,  anything  in  the  shape  of  thinning  out 
not  being  attempted  till  perhaps  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  cut  several  fagots  of  wood  out 
of  each  large  tree.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
other  extreme  is  reached — too  much  attention  in 
the  way  of  close  pruning  being  resorted  to — this 
being  especially  the  case  where  the  owner  of  a  tew 
trees  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  matter.  During 
the  past  three  seasons  I  have  been  watching  an  ex- 
periment on  several  very  large  standard  Apple 
trees,  and  as  it  has  proved  what  I  fully  expected 
would  be  the  case,  a  good  instance  of  what  to 
avoid  in  pruning,  I  propose  to  describe  it  for  the 
benefit  of  inexperienced  readers  of  The  Garden. 
Early  in  January,  18s7,  the  owner  of  these  trees 
had  them  freely  thinned  out,  the  whole  of  the  best 
placed  reserved  branches  being  also  well  shortened 
back,  so  much  so  that  I  fully  expected  the  inten- 
tion was  to  graft  the  whole  of  them  vrith  a  superior 
variety  of  Apple,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  During 
the  following  summer  all  the  shortened  branches 
broke  strongly,  and  the  tree  became  well  furnished 
with  stout,  yet  apparently  well  ripened  shoots 
varying  from  IS  inches  to  3  feet  in  length.  So  far 
good.  Unfortunately,  the  next  step  decided  upon 
was  to  lightly  thin  out  these  young  branches, 
those  preserved  being  cut  back  to  about  half  their 
length.  This  was  a  very  great  mistake.  If  the 
branches  had  been  left  to  their  full  length,  not 
even  their  tips  being  removed,  the  greater  portion 
would  have  formed  fruit-buds  throughout  their 
length  during  the  following  year,  and  next  season 
there  would  have  been  a  good  chance  of  a  full 
crop.  As  it  is,  all  the  pruned  branches  broke 
strongly,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  quite  a 
thicket  of  young  shoots  all  over  the  tree,  and  few, 
if  any,  flower- buds.  I  am  a  little  cmrious  to  see 
what  the  next  step  will  be,  but  if  the  owner  is  not 
content  with  merely  thinning  out  the  shoots,  but 
must  needs  spur  them  all  back  to  near  their  start- 
ing point,  yet  another  season  will  most  probably  be 
lost. 

In  this  district  there  are  several  old  orchards  in 
a  much  neglected  state.  It  is  true  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  trees  are  of  little  value  other  than  for 
producing  cider  fruit,  but  even  in  this  case  they 
would  repay  for  a  certain  amount  of  intelligent 
labour  expended  on  them.  Not  only  are  the  trees 
running  into  each  other  all  round,  but  they  are 
also  in  many  instances  a  mass  of  spindly  growth. 
What  crops  they  bear  are  produced  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  trees  only,  and  there  is  usually 
either  a  great  abundance  of  very  small  fruit  or 
none  at  all.  Much  of  the  underwood  might  well 
be  cleanly  sawn  or  cut  out  and  the  remainder 
freely  thinned  out.  Extra  long  branches  ought 
to  be  fore-shortened,  that  is  to  say.  cut  well  back 
to  better  placed  inner  branches,  thus  keeping  the 
trees  within  proper  limits,  as  well  as  admitting 
more  light  and  air.  Much  stunted  or,  it  may  be, 
cankered  old  branches  rarely  produce  good  fruit, 
but  if  these  during  the  course  of  two  or  three 
annual  prunings  are  gradually  cut  back  to  about 
half  their  length,  the  trees,  if  in  fairly  good  health, 
will  eventually  become  well  clothed  with  young 
free-beating  growth  without  the  loss  of  a  crop  for 
a  season  or  two.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed 
out  how  quickly  the  character  of  a  fruit  tree  may 
be  changed  by  grafting  a  superior  variety  on  it. 
There  is  no  necessity  nor  wisdom  in  cutting  a  tree 
down  to  the  main  limbs  in  order  to  graft  these,  the 
better  plan  being  to  shorten  all  the  younger 
branches  to  near  where  they  are  about  4  inches  in 
diameter,  the  grafts  being  inserted  in  these.  In 
this  manner  a  large  tree  of  a  poor  variety  of  Apple 


might  be  quickly  clothed  with  branches,  say  of 
Blenheim  Orange,  this  being  much  the  quickest 
way  of  obtaining  a  good  crop  of  this  undoubtedly 
very  valuable,  but,  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growth, 
shy-bearing  sort.  I.  M.  H. 


EXTENSION  TBAINED  APPLES  AND 
PEARS  ON  DWARFING  STOCKS. 
HowE\EK  anomalous  grafting  to  check  growth 
and  training  to  encourage  it  may  appear,  there 
exists  but  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  plan  which 
must  be  adopted  by  fruit  growers  who  wish  to 
secure  lieavy  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  and 
keep  their  trees  going  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  growth,  it  is  true,  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure, 
and,  provided  the  crops  are  judiciously  thinned, 
most  beautiful  specimens  may  be  made  quite 
perfect  in  all  their  parts.  Some  years  ago  I 
planted  |  a  number  of  pyramids  and  bushes 
worked  on  the  Doucin  stock,  and  my  pruner 
kept  them  in  admirable  form  Ijy  the  use  of  the 
knife,  but  getting  tired  of  seeing  prim  ex- 
amples the  exact  counterpart  of  each  other,  I 
determined  upon  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the 
branches  and  allowing  the  others  to  go.  Each 
of  these  principal  branches  is  regularly  spurred 
in  true  cordon  fashion,  and  each  winter  the 
spurs  are  thinned,  but  the  leading  points  are 
left  full  length,  provided  their  strength  does 
not  endanger  the  balance  of  the  trees,  in  which 
case  they  are  more  or  less  tipped,  with  the  result 
that  they  extend  about  1  foot  each  way  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  The  result  has  been 
highly  satisfactory,  as  they  crop  profusely  in 
average  Apple  seasons,  and  trees  which  not  only 
chafed  under  the  use  of  the  knife,  but  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  canker,  are  now  fertile, 
and  make  young  wood  quite  free  from  this 
troublesome  disease.  Well  pleased  with  these 
sets  of  trees,  I  have  planted  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Ribston  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Cox's 
Pomona,  that  grand  Apple  Striped  Beaiifin,  and 
others  in  fifties,  and  although  on  a  weaker 
Paradise  stock  they  are  making  model  heads, 
and  many  of  them  will  not  be  touched  by  the 
knife.  The  soil  in  which  these  trees  are  grow- 
ing is  a  good  heavy  kitchen  garden  loam  made 
friable  by  a  liberal  admixture  of  ashes  from  the 
rubbish  yard  fires  ;  they  stand  6  feet  from  row 
to  row,  4  feet  from  tree  to  tree,  and  eventually 
each  alternate  tree  will  be  lifted  and  trans- 
planted to  fresh  ground.  The  main  points  in 
the  management  of  all  miniature  trees  are  the 
selection,  where  rents  are  low,  of  suitable  ground 
in  a  clear  atmosphere  away  from  towns, 
planting  with  healthy  maidens  which  have  not 
been  cut  back,  enrichment  by  trenching  in  fer- 
tilisers for  a  preparatory  crop,  say  of  early  Po- 
tatoes, and  keeping  all  the  manure  on  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  heavy  mulch,  washed  in 
by  copious  supplies  of  water  throughout  the 
season  of  growth.  Pruning,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  should  be  limited  to  the  suppression 
of  gross  shoots,  and  thinning  out,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  where  they  are  likely  to  become  too 
close  together  ;  whilst  cleansing  may  be  accom- 
plished by  frequent  syringing  with  home-made 
soapsuds,  containing  the  usual  quantum  of  wash- 
ing soda. 

Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  should  be  earthed 
up  to  the  working  with  rich  compost  consisting 
of  burnt  refuse,  lime  rubble,  and  loam,  and 
over  this  a  heavy  mulch  of  thoroughly  good 
manure.  In  the  selection  of  maidens  for  this 
mode  of  culture,  preference,  I  may  say,  should 
be  given  to  those  which  are  worked  close  to  the 
ground,  first,  to  ensure  roots  from  the  scion  ; 
and  second,  to  keep  those  of  the  stock  within 
the  influence  of  solar  heat.  When  thoroughly 
established  in  good  loamy  soils   Pears  on  the 


Quince  will  stand  a  heavy  mulch  every  year, 
and  sewage  water  ad  lib.  throughout  the  season 
of  growth.  The  mulching  in  course  of  time 
may  get  too  high,  but  this  may  be  prevented  by 
lightly  forking  up  and  raking  off  the  old  before 
the  fresh  manure  is  applied.  The  trees,  again, 
like  Apples,  must  be  kept  in  balance  by  the 
pinching  of  gross  shoots  in  July  and  thinning 
out  where  too  thick  in  winter,  also  by  spur- 
pruning,  as  the  best  Pears  are  obtained  from 
spurs  composed  of  a  few  bold,  well-ripened  buds. 
I'he  shoots  of  most  varieties  will  grow  nearly 
vertical  at  first,  but  when  they  commence  bear- 
ing, the  weight  of  the  crop  will  cause  them  to 
droop  in  good  seasons  to  an  extent  which  will 
necessitate  support.  W.  C. 


Destroyers. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  INSECT  PESTS. 
As  a  proof  of  how  insect  pests  spread,  I  may  quote 
a  communication  from  a  Mr.  Maskell  to  the  U/Uo- 
niolui/ical  Montldy  Magazine  on  one  of  the  Cocoid.'e 
(Icerya  purchasi),  nearly  allied  to  the  mealy  bug, 
and  its  enemies.  He  says,  "  The  matter  is  more 
interesting  to  us  in  the  South  Seas,  to  fruit  growers 
in  California,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  it 
is  to  English  horticulturists,  who  will  not  ever,  I 
hope,  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  practically 
what  Icerya  is  capable  of  in  the  way  of  destruc- 
tion. It  might  be  a  new  experience  to  some  of 
them  to  »ee,  as  I  did  a  couple  of  months  ago,  a 
gro\e  of  Wattle  trees  (Acacia  sp),  none  of  which 
was  under  30  feet  high,  and  many  of  them  50  feet, 
standing  up,  nothing  but  bare  trunks,  killed  stone 
dead  by  Iceryas,  not  one  of  which  had  been  known 
in  the  locality  eight  years  ago,  and  yet  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  only  a  few  leery  a3  were  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  one  had  to  look  about  and  hunt 
for  specimens  where,  say  in  ISsii  or  1887,  there 
were  millions.  This  insect  first  appeared  in  New 
Zealand  about  1877,  and  had  not  reached  the  lo- 
cality of  which  I  speak  until  1S81,  had  increased  in 
five  years  so  much  as  to  cover  profusely  the  vegeta- 
tion, had  killed  amongst  others  the  grove  of 
Wattles,  and  bad  then  in  two  or  three  years  more 
suddenly  decreased  in  numbers  until  it  is  no  longer 
plentiful.  The  reason  of  this  decrease  is  certainly 
not  want  of  food,  for  this  pest  is  practically  omni- 
vorous, and  there  is  any  quantity  of  vegetable 
nutriment  available  for  it.  What  has  brought 
about  the  improvement  has  been  the  native  enemy, 
a  species  of  Coccinella  "  (a  beetle  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  as  our  ladybirds).  I  am  sure  all  horti- 
culturists will  join  in  Mr.  Maskell's  hope  that  we 
may  never  know  practically  what  this  pest  is 
capable  of  in  the  way  of  destruction,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  we  shall  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
climate,  unless  it  got  a  footing  in  our  greenhouses. 
The  "  stitch  in  time "  is  a  very  true  proverb,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  dealing  with  insect  pests. 
They  should  never  be  passed  over  because  they  are 
so  few  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  about 
them.  Who  knows  what  numbers  may  be  had  from 
the  few  in  a  fortnight's  time  .'  As  soon  as  they  are 
noticed,  a  sharp  look  out  should  be  kept  for  them, 
and  means  at  once  taken  to  destroy  them.  The 
destruction  of  the  Icerya  by  the  Coccinella  is  an- 
other proof  of  the  balance  which  Nature  keeps 
when  left  alone.  Some  creatures  may  under  par- 
ticularly favourable  circumstances  increase  enor- 
mously for  a  time,  but  then  its  foes  increase  and  its 
numbers  are  reduced  to  perhaps  below  its  average 
proportions.  When  we  unraturally  grow  plants 
under  glass  and  they  are  attacked  by  insect  pests, 
we  must  destroy  them  onr.'elves,  as  the  natural 
enemies  cannot  get  at  them,  and  are  very  likely 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  G.  S.  S. 

Woodlice  eating  Mushrooms.— Can  ycu  tell 
me  what  animal  eats  these  Mushrooms  '  There  are 
no  mice  in  the  place,  and  the  cnly  living  Ihirg 
seems  to  be  woodlice.  There  are  two  beds,  and  in 
both  when  a  tiny  Mushroom  appears  it  is  immt- 
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diately  eaten.  This  is  onr  second  crop.  Oar  first 
crop  flourished  and  bore  well.  Can  yon  account 
for  it  and  help  me  with  a  preventive?— E.  T.  Bikch. 
*,*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  woodlice  are  no 
doubt  the  culprits,  and  are  old  offenders  in  this 
respect.  Trap  them  by  laying  small  garden  pots  on 
their  sides  half  full  of  dry  Moss,  and  a  piece  of 
Potato  or  Apple  at  the  bottom.  Examine  them 
every  morning  and  shake  the  woodlice  into  boiling 
water.  Pour  boiling  water  into  any  places  where 
they  congregate.  They  are  difficult  creatures  to 
exterminate,  and  much  perseverance  is  necessary. 
— G.  S.  S. 


tar  or  parafiin  oil  should  be  thrust  in  and  the  en- 
trance tightly  closed  with  clay,  or  a  piece  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  stuck  on  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  clay 
in  the  form  of  a  lead  pencil  may  be  pushed  in  as 
far  as  possible  and  the  hole  filled  tightly  with  clay. 
— G.  S.  S. 


MOLES  IN  GARDENS. 


"R.  D."  has  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
above  at  p.  (JO.j.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  moles 
are  always  injurious —mostly  intolerable — in  gar- 
dens. Those  who,  like"R.  D.'s"  Essex  clergyman, 
have  a  craze  in  favour  of  moles  are  most 
unneighbourly  neighbours.  I  had  such  a  one,  a 
farmer,  who  allowed  the  moles  to  honeycomb  his 
Grass  meadows  that  bounded  a  portion  of  our 
garden.  The  effect  upon  garden  crops  and  prospects 
was  most  disastrous.  Whole  crops  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe.  Peas,  Carrots,  Onions,  and  seeds  were  simply 
wrecked  again  and  again.  The  havoc  among 
flowers  in  bed  and  border  was  simply  ruinous.  The 
farmer  said  we,  too,  had  wireworms,  and  the  more 
moles  the  fewer  worms.  But  as  we  had  always  had 
goiid  crops  before  the  raids  of  his  moles,  we  could 
could  not  see  it  in  his  light.  We  therefore  set  to 
work  on  the  moles,  inside  and  outside  the  garden, 
with  the  result  that  our  usual  good  crops  returned. 
Where  moles  are  plentiful  and  labour  and  patience 
also  abound,  a  good  many  may  be  caught  by  watch- 
ing for  their  working  times  and  throwing  them  out, 
as  advised  by  "  R.  D."  The  interval  between  their 
spells  of  work  is  mostly  about  four  hours,  so  that  it 
is  easy  to  time  the  chances  of  throwing  them  out. 

But  the  practice  needs  much  caution  and  great 
expertness  in  execution  to  render  ic  successful. 
The  mole's  sense  of  hearing  seems  marvellously 
acute ;  hence  a  soft  footfall  is  the  first  step  to 
success.  Then  the  thrust  of  the  spade  must  be 
sudden,  well  directed,  and  sufficiently  deep  to 
underbnrrow  the  mole.  Then  he  must  be  thrown 
out,  quick  as  thought  pitched  up  in  the  air,  when 
the  fall  suffices  to  kill  the  mole.  Either  the  shock 
or  the  fall  mostly  suffices  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
mole  is  very  easily  killed,  and  in  any  case  is  pecu- 
liarly helpless  and  easily  destroyed  on  the  surface. 

Even  the  most  expert  digger-out  of  moles  must, 
however,  be  prepared  to  draw  many  blanks,  as,  while 
few  living  things  are  more  helpless  on  the  surface, 
none  are  more  prompt  or  fertile  in  resources  of 
escape  underground.  D.  T.  F. 


Maggots  in  Apple-tree  branch.— Enclosed 
for  your  inspection  is  a  piece  of  a  branch  from  an 
Apple  tree,  in  which  you  will  find  a  large  maggot, 
it  being  the  second  one  found  on  the  same  tree.  It 
is  doing  considerable  damage,  having  eaten  or  bored 
a  hole  up  through  the  centre  of  a  stout  branch. 
The  first  one  was  much  larger.  We  have  in  the 
garden  here  a  large  variety  of  Apple  and  other 
fruit  trees,  but  only  on  this  one  tree,  viz..  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  have  they  been  found.  Kindly 
give  me  the  name  of  the  maggot,  and  whether  a 
new  pest  to  the  fruit  tree. — W.  H.  C. 

*^.*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  maggots  infesting 
your  Apple  tree  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  wood 
leopard  moth  (Zeuzera  sesculi),  a  by  no  means  un- 
common insect  whose  caterpillars  live  in  the 
branches  of  various  trees,  but  the  Apple  is  their 
particular  favourite.  When  a  small  branch,  such  as 
that  you  sent,  is  attacked,  it  is  better  to  cut  it  off 
below  the  insect,  split  it  open  and  kill  the 
caterpillars,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  its  living 
after  being  bored.  A  larger  bough  should  be  ex- 
amined and  the  entrance  to  the  burrow  found.  A 
flexible  wire  with  a  sharp  point  should  then  be 
pushed  into  the  hole  with  a  view  of  stabbing  the 
caterpillar  with  it ;  if  the  caterpillar  cannot  be 
reached  in  this  way  a  piece  of  tow  saturated  with 


IS  THE  HOLLYHOCK  DISEASE  CURABLE  7 
I  SHOULD  be  sorry  to  damp  the  ardour  of  "  San- 
guinea,"  but  bitter  and  oft-repeated  disappointments 
compel  me  to  answer  his  question  in  the  negative. 

For  many  years  Hollyhocks  were  our  most  telling 
feature ;  they  suited  our  terrace  walls  and  relieved 
the  flatness  of  our  flat  and  formal  style.  Through  the 
simple]device  of  saving  our  finest  strains  and  purchas- 
ing a  package  of  the  finest  seeds  annually,  our  stock 
had  reached  a  high  level  of  excellence.  In  an  evil 
hour  we  begged  some  cuttings  of  some  specially 
choice,  but  also  vigorous  varieties.  The  next  season 
the  American  disease  invaded  us.  For  a  few  weeks 
it  confined  itself  to  the  strange  strains.  From  there 
it  advanced  with  leaps  and  bounds  until  the  whole 
stock  was  attacked. 

Its  progress  was  so  rapid  and  the  disease  proved 
so  virulent,  that  the  wrecked  stalks  were  cut  down 
and  burned,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  diseased 
leaves  picked  off.  The  surface  soil  was  also 
removed,  a  top  dressing  of  manure  given,  and 
the  roots  thoroughly  soaked  with  house  sewage. 
Throughout  the  late  autumn  many  of  the  plants 
responded  hopefully  to  this  stimulating  culture, 
making  vigorous  and  apparently  healthy  growth. 
But  the  next  summer  we  had  scarcely  a  spike 
worth  looking  at  or  a  clean  plant  in  the  garden  or 
pleasure  ground.  We  felt  the  shock  severely,  the 
Hollyhocks  leaving  a  void  that  nothing  could  fill  in 
the  garden  or  landscape,  and  we  determined  to  adopt 
the  most  radical  measure  of  uprooting  and  burn- 
ing the  entire  stock,  removing  all  the  old  soil,  and 
starting  with  fresh  strains  and  some  plants  from  a 
distance.  This  is  more  than  a  dozen  years  since, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  last  state  of  our 
Hollyhocks  was  far  worse  than  the  first.  In 
fact,  in  all  our  future  trials  we  have  never  found 
a  strain  comparable  in  vigour  and  beauty  to  the 
original  one  that  we  had  grown  for  so  many 
years.  After  several  bitter  failures  with  fresh 
plants  on  maiden  soils  and  sites  we  determined 
to  starve  out  the  pest  by  growing  none.  But  this 
seems  hopeless ;  for  after  intervals  of  two  or  three 
years  we  have  tried  again,  and  hardly  have  the 
plants  been  planted,  and  not  once  bloomed,  with- 
out the  disease  establishing  itself.  Only  last  season 
we  tried  again,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  at  the 
present  moment  we  have  not  a  clean  nor  a  pro- 
mising Hollyhock  in  the  grounds.  The  irresistible 
logic  of  facts  has,  therefore,  driven  me  to  the 
hopeless  conclusion  that  where  the  Hollyhock 
disease  has  once  established  itself  it  is  incurable 
by  the  skill  or  wit  of  man. 

Sulphur  is  of  no  use,  neither  is  paraffin  oil  nor 
other  dressings,  and  my  experience  of  late  years  is 
that  there  are  no  Hollyhocks  in  the  county  quite  free 
from  the  ravages  of  this  dire  destroyer.  True,  they 
are  not  all  equally  infested.  Far  from  it.  In  some 
sites  and  soils  the  fell  destroyer's  power  is  held  in 
check  through  influences  and  forces  that  are  absent 
from  other  places.  Hence,  here  and  there  we  find 
Hollyhocks,  occasionally,  too,  almost  within  sight 
of  those  destroyed,  over  and  over  again  growing  and 
blooming  fairly  well,  though  seldom  up  to  the  old 
standards  reached  at  Saffron  Walden  or  elsewhere 
But  no  sooner  are  these  moved  from  their  relatively 
safe  localities  and  planted  on  those  on  which  the 
plague  of  this  disease  has  rested  heavily,  than  the 
plague  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  are  two  causes  for  this.  One  is  probably 
that  the  germs  of  the  old  disease  lurk  and  lie 
in  wait  in  the  old  lairs  to  see  if  any  new 
plants  may  turn  up.  The  other  is  that  the  new 
plants  themselves  are  already  attacked  with  the 
disease  in  embryo.  Only  last  year  I  was  advised  of 
a  perfectly  clean  collection  of  Hollyhocks  in  certain 
grounds.  I  went,  saw,  and  left  them  where  they 
were,  as  they  were  full  of  the  fungus  in  a  semi-sup- 
pressed condition.     Like  most,  perhaps  all,  other 


fungoid  pests,  the  Hollyhock  disease  needs  two 
conditions  for  its  active  destructive  development — 
the  presence  of  the  spores  in  the  earth,  air,  water, 
or  physical  environment  of  the  site,  and  possibly 
these  now  exist  everywhere,  and  a  certain  subtle 
something  in  the  vital  condition  or  physical  or 
other  surroundings  of  the  plants  that  enables  the 
disease  to  master  them  or  the  plants  to  master 
the  disease,  or,  rather,  hold  it  more  or  less  in 
check. 

Further,  it  seems  that  whatever  those  fostering 
or  restraining  forces  may  be,  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  protect  the  plants  from  this  destructive 
pest  in  districts  where  it  has  once  obtained  full 
sway,  and  successive  crops  of  Hollyhocks  have 
been  swept  off  through  a  series  of  seasons. 

D.  T.  F. 
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PLATE   736 

ROSE  DOCTEUR  GRILL.* 
Year  by  year  Continental  Rose  raisers  favour 
us  with  long  lists  of  novelties,  and  although 
many  of  these  new  kinds  never  come  into 
cultivation,  yet  with  such  a  variety  to  select 
from,  the  labour  of  raisers  would  indeed  be 
vain  and  discouraging  if  a  trial  did  not  result 
in  the  finding  of  some  new  kind  possessing 
merit  and  distinctive  qualities  differing  from, 
liut  equal  to  those  of  other  good  Roses.  Each 
year  sees  a  few  new  sorts  that  are  destined  to 
take  their  place  as  standard  kinds,  permanent 
additions  to  a  beautiful,  ever-increasing,  but 
none  too  numerous  family.  Tlie  spring  of 
1887  saw  the  distribution  of  several  fine  Tea 
Roses,  including  Dr.  Grill,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  coloured  plate,  Mme.  Etienne, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and 
Luciole. 

Dr.  Grill  was  raised  by  Bonnaire,  and  is 
by  far  the  best  Rose  that  he  has  yet  given  us. 
As  yet  it  has  not  figured  very  prominently  in 
exhibition  stands,  and  I  did  not  see  it  this 
year  in  some  of  the  large  Rose  nurseries. 
This,  however,  is  not  owing  to  lack  of  good 
qualities,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  overlooked,  coming  as  it  did  in  a  year 
which  saw  the  advent  of  a  number  of  good 
new  Roses.  The  plate,  which  so  faithfully  por- 
trays the  fine  form  and  charming  colour  of 
the  flowers,  was  drawn  from  blooms  cut  from 
a  group  of  bushes  planted  in  the  open  bed  in 
the  previous  November  and  left  unprotected. 
Before  the  season  was  far  advanced  all  the 
qualities  that  constitute  a  good  Rose  were 
aliundantly  manifest. 

The  plant  has  a  vigorous  constitution,  with  a 
sturdy,  erect,  and  rather  rigid  habit  of  growth. 
The  flowers  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  form, 
the  outer  petals  being  shell-like,  largo,  and 
helping  to  build  up  abloom  of  good  substance. 
It  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  a  remark- 
ably free  bloomer,  and  the  flowers  open  well. 
This  was  esj)ecially  noticeable  during  the  dull 
and  wet  days  of  last  August,  for  whilst  many 
Roses  then  could  not  open.  Dr.  Grill  braved 
the  elements  and  kept  up  a  display.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  drawing,  the  shades  of  colour 
in  the  flower  are  various  and  happily  blended. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  from 
plants  in  open  beds  at  Gravetye  Manor,  September  10, 
ISS'J.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume 
Severeyns. 
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The  prevailing  tint  is  a  coppery-yellow,  shaded 
and  suffused  with  a  clear  tender  rose,  wliich 
deepens  at  the  Lase  and  externally  is  some- 
what of  the  same  tint  as  the  common  pink 
ilonthly.  Though  quite  distinct  from,  it  has 
points  of  resemblance  with  two  other  iirst- 
rate  Teas,  Mme.  Lambard  and  Jules  Finger, 
in  its  habit  of  growth,  freedom  of  flowering, 
and  ease  of  opening ;  its  vigour  denotes  hardi- 
ness, and  it  should  become  common  and  popu- 
lar as  a  garden  Rose.  Whilst  kinds  of  such 
merit  annually  appear,  interest  in  trying  new 
Ko.ses  will  not  lack,  and  those  who  speculate 
in  them  will  be  well  rewarded  for  all  expense 
and  trouljle  in  finding  something  of  merit, 
and  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  thousands  of 
Rose  lovers  -H-liose  means  are  limited,  and  who 
before  making  new  purchases  await  the  pub- 
lished results  of  others'  trials.  The  fre<iuont 
publication  of  these  plates  of  fine  Roses  should 
bo  a  powerful  factor  for  good  in  extending 
the  open-air  and  flower  garden  culture  of  Tea 
Roses.  "With  all  the  plates  recently  published 
it  has  been  intimated  that  the  flowers  were 
from  unprotected  plants  in  open  beds,  and 
what  is  possible  in  one  garden  is  possible  in 
many,  even  though  granting  that  there  are 
cxcejitions.  If  success  in  the  present  case  is 
attributable  to  any  one  thing,  it  is  to 
the  starting  with  sturdy  plants  worked  in  the 
open  air  and  upon  the  seedling  Brier  stock. 
1  he  planting  out  of  weak  Tea  Roses  that  have 
been  grafted  upon  and  often  only  imperfectly 
joined  to  a  stock  whose  roots  have  been  coiled 
up  in  a  pot  has  never  been  satisfactory,  and 
never  will.  From  such  a  practice  there  will 
always  be  a  large  percentage  of  deaths. 

A.  H. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


FORCING  ASPARAGUS. 

NoTiiiNt:  is  more  easily  forced  than  Asparagus, 
the  principal  hindrance  in  many  cases  being 
a  poor  supply  of  roots  for  the  purpose.  In 
some  instances  Asparagus  is  forced  in  the  beds 
where  it  is  permanently  established,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  gardeners  who  are  an- 
nually called  upon  to  supply  a  long  succession 
prefer  to  lilt  and  force  the  requisite  number  of 
roots.  It  is  decidedly  unwise  to  break  up  a 
good  bed  of  Asparagus,  unless  another  has  been 
prei}ared  during  the  previous  three  years  to  take 
its  place,  the  usual  plan  being  to  break  up  the 
oldest  bed  on  the  place  every  winter  and  to 
plant  a  new  one  in  the  spring.  Seeing  that 
"J.  B."  failed  to  state  the  circumstances  of  his 
case,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  for  me  briefly  to 
describe  both  the  methods  of  forcing  above 
alluded  to,  and  he  can  then  adopt  which  he 
pleases.  Supposing  he  has  a  narrow  bed,  or  one 
not  more  than  4  feet  wide,  well  filled  with  strong 
Asparagus,  and  abundance  of  heating  material, 
consisting,  say,  of  fresh  leaves  and  stable  ma- 
nure, or  the  latter  only,  he  may  well  try  the 
first  mentioned  system.  After  the  heating  ma- 
terial has  been  thrown  into  a  heap  for  a  few 
days  and  given  one  or  two  turnings  it  is  ready 
for  use.  On  each  side  of  the  bed  open  a  trench 
2  feet  wide,  or  the  width  of  the  alley,  and  3  feet 
deep,  the  soil  being  wheeled  away  for  the  time 
being,  after  which  firmly  fill  these  trenches  to 
rather  above  the  level  of  the  bed  with  the  heat- 
ing material.    The  surface  of  the  bed  ought  next 


to  be  lightly  forked  over,  prior  to  receiving  a 
covering  of  very  light  soil  or  leaf-soil,  to  a  depth 
of  4  inches.  If  there  are  any  garden  frames, 
sashes,  or  lights  available,  these  may  well  be 
used  for  covering  the  portion  of  the  bed  to  be 
forced,  a  few  temporary  sides  being  easily  con- 
structed, and  all  should  be  further  covered  with 
mats  or  litter.  Failing  these  coverings,  a  good 
bank  of  leaves  and  strawy  manure  disposed  over 
them  would  serve  to  enclose  warmth,  and  also 
to  exclude  cold  rain  and  snow-water.  It  is  a 
somewhat  slow  process,  but,  all  going  on  well, 
the  first  shoots  ought  to  be  ready  to  cut  in  less 
than  a  month.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  a  great  quantity  of  Asparagus  cannot  be  cut 
from  a  short  length  of  bed,  and  at  least  an  area  of 
18  feet  by  4  feet  should  be  forced  at  one  time, 
this  yielding  a  good  supply  for  about  one  month. 
Beds  thus  treated  must  not  be  cut  from  in  the 
summer,  but  if  fairly  strong  growth  is  formed 
they  may  again  be  forced  during  the  following 
winter.  In  one  large  garden  in  the  midlands 
they  have  beds  prepared  especially  for  forcing, 
the  sides  of  these  having  pigeon-holed  walls,  and 
thus  formed  and  the  alleys  well  boarded  over, 
the  Asparagus  can  be  forced  either  with  the  aid 
of  manure  or  hot-water  pipes. 

For  forcing  lifted  roots  a  mild  hotbed  and  a 
garden  frame  are  the  principal  necessaries.  A 
very  strong  bottom- heat,  if  not  actually  fatal 
to  the  Asparagus,  will  at  any  rate  induce  a  very 
spindly  growth,  and  if  the  bed  has  to  be  formed 
solely  of  stable  manure,  instead  of  a  mixture 
of  leaves  and  manure,  it  must  be  well  pre- 
pared or  sweetened  and  moderated  by  frequent 
turnings.  The  bed  may  be  formed  rather 
wider  than  the  frame  to  be  set  on  it,  and  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  in  depth,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  heating  material  used.  Some  of 
the  shortest  of  the  manure  should  be  thrown 
inside  the  frame,  and  on  this  be  placed  about  4 
inches  of  good  loamy  soil.  The  lights  ought 
then  to  be  put  on,  and  not  till  the  trial  stakes 
kept  plunged  in  the  bed  can  be  borne  comfort- 
ably hi  the  hand  should  the  Asparagus  roots  be 
placed  on  it.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  lifted  long 
before  wanted  unless  a  severe  frost  is  anticipated, 
in  which  case  they  may  well  be  stored  under 
cover  and  kept  dark  and  moist  till  the  bed  is 
ready  for  their  reception.  In  lifting,  a  start 
should  be  made  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  and  all 
the  crowns  with  as  many  roots  attached  to  them 
as  possible  be  carefully  forked  out  right  ahead. 
The  next  proceeding  should  be  to  pack  the 
crowns  thickly  together  over  the  surface  of  the 
hotbed,  and  the  roots  being  properly  spread  out 
will  overlap  each  other  considerably,  but  plenty 
of  fine  soil  must  be  distributed  among  and  the 
crowns  be  finally  covered  with  about  4  inches 
of  fine  light  soil.  Beginners  are  apt  to  be  too 
sparing  of  their  crowns,  but  if  good-sized  dishes 
are  wanted  at  one  time,  not  less  than  two  lights 
should  be  closely  packed  with  roots.  Asparagus 
will  certainly  keep  for  a  few  days,  but  the 
quality  is  much  deteriorated  in  consequence. 
Even  experienced  gardeners  seldom  cover  the 
crowns  sufliciently,  and  after  a  heavy  watering 
they  become  bare  and  dry,  while  from  the  first 
the  shoots  are  far  too  short  when  cut.  In  mild 
weather  a  newly  formed  bed  is  liable  to  become 
over-heated,  and  if  at  .any  time  it  becomes 
dangerously  hot  after  the  Asparagus  is  on  it, 
deep  holes  should  be  formed  in  thy  bed  and  air 
left  on  the  frame  till  the  heat  has  cooled  down 
sufficiently.  If  only  moderately  hot,  the  liottom- 
heat  not  exceeding  70^,  the  top  heat  being  some- 
what lower,  the  frames  may  be  kept  well 
matted  over  both  night  and  day,  especially  if 
blanched  shoots  are  preferred.  The  soil  about 
I  the  roots  ought  to  be  kept  uniformly  moist,  and 
the  heat  being  maintained  in  the  bed  with  or 


without  the  aid  of  linings,  a  succession  of  shoots 
will  be  maintained  for  nearly  a  month.  A  second 
bed  ought,  therefore,  to  be  formed  and  stocked 
with  crowns  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  first 
was  started.  Asparagus  forces  very  quickly, 
the  first  shoots  being  well  above  the  soil  in  a 
fortnight  or  thereabouts  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  best  way  to  detach  the  shoots  is 
to  trace  them  down  to  the  crowns  and  then 
twist  them  off.  Force  every  bit  of  growth 
out  of  the  crowns,  as  they  will  be  of  no  further 
service,  and  quite  the  smallest  shoots  are  utilised 
by  cooks  for  soups.  W.  I. 


CELERY. 
Old  customs  die  hard,  even  when  improved  sjstenis 
of  cultivation  have  been  peristently  advised,  and 
this  is  more  noticeable  in  the  kitchen  garden  than 
in  any  other  department.  If  this  were  not  so,  the 
old  plan  of  pricking  ofE  Celery  in  a  rich  bed  of  soil, 
and  finally  planting  out  when  the  plants  have 
reached  a  large  size,  would  have  given  way  long  ago 
to  the  better  way  of  pricking  it  out  into  the  trenches, 
when  quite  small,  direct  from  the  seed-bed.  In  this 
way  much  time  is  saved  and  far  better  Celery  is 
grown,  while  the  plants  are  better  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  during  the  growing  season  if  the 
weather  should  be  dry.  The  ridges  are  available 
for  early  crops  of  many  things,  Peas,  French  Beans, 
Lettuces,  Potatoes,  &c.,  doing  remarkably  well  in 
such  positions.  In  a  small  frame  on  a  hot-bed 
made  up  for  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Lettuces, 
and  early  Broccoli,  Celery  plants  sufficient  for  a 
large  garden  may  be  raised.  The  plan  I  follow  is 
to  mark  out  the  frame  into  sufficient  plots  for  the 
above-mentioned  seeds,  which  are  sown  very  thinly, 
and  then  the  Celery  is  sown  over  all.  The  Cauli- 
flower, Lettuce,  &c.,  can  be  drawn  and  pricked 
out  before  they  can  injure  the  Celery,  and  the  latter 
will  then  remain  and  form  nice  sturdy  plants  for 
putting  out  as  early  as  convenient. 

I  am  led  to  send  this  note  by  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Celery  I  pricked  out  into  the  trenches  last 
year  over  that  which  was  unavoidably  treated  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  because  of  want  of  room  till 
late  Broccoli  were  cleared  off.  The  former  gave  us 
no  trouble  during  dry  weather  and  bad  no  help 
from  the  water-pot,  yet  it  averages  at  least  1  lb.  per 
stick  heavier  than  the  latter ;  while  it  came  in  for 
use  by  the  middle  of  September,  quite  crisp  and 
well  blanched,  the  other  being  much  later.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  by  "  R.  D.'s "  note  (Jan.  4,  p.  5) 
that  Standard-bearer  had  proved  disappointing  to 
some  growers.  Here  it  has  been  for  the  past  two 
years  the  very  best  Celery  I  have  grown,  always 
good  in  quality  and  very  hardy.  Wright's  Grove 
Red  is  also  a  first-rate  Celery.  I  prefer  Wrights 
Giant  White  to  the  same  raiser's  Grove  White,  as 
it  is  quite  as  good  in  quality  and  solidity  and 
grows  much  larger.  I  think  the  first  three  Celeries 
mentioned  above  are  the  best  I  have  ever  grown, 
and  can  scarcely  be  beaten.  Will  any  grower  who 
has  tried  them  together  tell  us  if  he  could  find  any 
difference  between  Wright's  Grove  Bed  and  Veitch's 
Early  Rose  7  Here  I  grew  them  side  by  side  in  two 
places  last  year,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect 
the  slightest  difference  in  them.  As  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  grown  Early  Rose,  I  cannot  say 
whether  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  seed  or  not,  but 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  there  was,  as  I  got  it  from 
the  best  possible  source.  J.  C.  Tali.ack. 

Livcnnerc  Park. 


Parsley  in  winter.— This  is  in  daily  use  in 
most  establishments.  Many  notes  have _ appeared 
in  The  Garden  recently  on  how  to  obtain  this  in 
winter.  1  do  not  remember  having  seen  the  fol- 
lowing simple  contrivance  noted,  namely,  a  wooden 
barrel  with  large  holes  bored  at  equal  distances  all 
round  the  outside  of  it;  then  a  large  pipe  or 
tour  pieces  of  board  nailed  together  which  makes  a 
square  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  barrel,  and 
ruled  in  all  round  with  good  soil.  When  full,  plant 
some  good  strong  Parsley  roots,  one  in  each  hole 
and  on  the  top.    About  the  end  of  July  place  the 
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barrel  in  a  shady  place  till  the  plants  are  well 
established,  and  by  winter  the  barrel  will  be  quite 
covered  with  beaatif ul  green  Parsley.  This  barrel 
can  be  placed  in  any  cold  house  to  furnish  a  supply 
in  bad  weather,  or  can  be  put  into  heat  to  give  a 
fresh  supply  in  spring. — John  Crook. 


THE  CAPSICUMS. 


AxTHOUGH  in  the  northern  parts  of  France  the 
use  of  Capsicums  is  hardly  known,  except  as 
pickles,  and  then  mostly  when  they  are  em- 
ployed to  fortify  other  kinds  of  pickles,  such  as 
Gherkins,  the  case  is  very  different  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  even  in  the  south  of  France, 
where,  as  in  the  warm  regions  of  North  and 
South  America,  Capsicums  form  a  distinct  article 
of  general  consumption,  either  in  the  form  of 
sauces,  or  eaten  raw,  or  prepared  in  difierent 
ways,  as  is  done  with  Tomatoes.  For  the  last- 
named  purpose  the  large  sorts,  which  are  known 
as  the  Mild-flavoured  (Piment  doux)  and  the 
Large  Bell  Capsicum  (Piment  gros  carr^),  are 
almost  exclusively  used. 

But  besides  its  use  in  supplying  the  dinner- 
table,  there  is  another  purpose  for  which  this 
family  of  plants  may  be  employed,  and  one 
which  is  deserving  of  attention,  although  up  to 
the  present  it  has  scarcely  been  thought  of  in 
France,  that  is,  the  employment  of  some  of  the 
kinds  as  ornamental  plants.  In  this  way  they 
are  frequently  made  use  of  in  England  both  in 
gardens  and  apartments,  where  the  great  variety 
of  form  and  the  remarkably  rich  colouring  of 
the  fruit  or  seed-vessels  are  highly  appreciated. 

When  grown  for  ornament  the  Capsicums 
should  be  in  pots,  a  way  of  growing  them  which 
suits  them  very  well,  and  for  which  the  follow- 
ing instructions  may  be  serviceable  :  The  seed 
is  sown  from  February  to  April  in  leaf-mould 
on  a  spent  hotbed  under  a  frame.  The  seed- 
lings are  pricked  out  in  lines  under  a  frame 
similarly  situated,  and  are  kept  near  the  glass, 
care  being  taken  to  give  air  whenever  the  tem- 
perature outside  of  the  frame  allows  this  to  be 
done  with  safety.  Later  on,  when  frost  is  no 
longer  to  be  feared,  the  seedlings  are  planted 
out  in  some  spot  that  is  sheltered  and  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  where  the  soil  is  very 
light  and  abounds  in  humus.  Later  still,  when 
the  plants  are  well  established  and  are  on  the 
point  of  coming  into  flower,  they  are  potted  in 
the  same  kind  of  soil  as  that  from  which  they 
are  taken  up,  each  plant  being  carefullj-  lifted 
with  a  small  ball,  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
their  suflering  from  the  removal.  The  plants 
when  potted  might  even  be  kept  close  in  a  cold 
frame  for  a  few  days  (in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  dropping  their  leaves),  and  then  hardened 
ofl  ^y  gradually  admitting  air.  When  they 
have  quite  recovered  they  are  taken  out  and 
planted  in  good  positions,  the  pots  being  slightly 
plunged  in  the  soil.  From  time  to  time  the 
pots  should  be  turned  round,  both  in  order  to 
prevent  tlie  plants  from  rooting  through  the 
bottom  and  also  to  ensure  a  regular  and  even 
growth  by  bringing  every  part  of  a  plant  in 
succession  under  the  influence  of  the  full  sun- 
shine. From  time  to  time  also  any  growths 
that  are  too  strong  may  be  pinched  out,  in 
order  to  secure  a  regularity  of  shape  and  clear 
away  anything  that  would  injure  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant  or  hide  the  seed-vessels, 
which  are  its  chief  attraction. 

Except  in  the  dimensions  of  the  leaves,  the 
greater  or  less  vigour  of  the  plants,  the  shapes 
and  sizes  of  the  seed-vessels  (in  which,  however, 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  diversity),  the 
Capsicums,  although  the  species  or  varieties  are 
very  numerous,  exhibit  only  comparatively 
sUght   diflerences   amongst  the  various   kinds. 


Still,  there  may  exist  a  considerable  amount  of 
diversity  on  the  same  plant  as  regards  the 
appearance  of  the  seed-vessels  in  different  stages 
of  ripening,  when  they  may  be  seen  to  range 
from  green  to  the  deepest  yellow  or  red  through 
various  shades  of  both  colours.  There  are  even 
some  varieties  of  which  the  leaves,  flowers,  and 
seed-vessels  are  all  of  a  violet-purple  colour. 
There  is  also  a  diversity  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  seed-vessels,  some  of  these  growing  in  an 
erect  and  others  in  a  pendent  or  drooping  posi- 
tion. In  addition  to  very  marked  differences  in 
size,  there  is  also  very  great  diversity  in  the 
shape  of  the  seed-vessels  ;  they  are  found  short, 
long,  regular,  misshapen  or  monstrous,  slender 
and  long-pointed,  or  stumpy,  obtuse,  and  trun- 
cate, ifcc.  The  flavours  also  are  very  diverse, 
from  the  mild-flavoured  to  the  very  pungent  or 
biting  kinds  which  are  known  as  "  mad"  Capsi- 
cums (Piment  enrage),  and  are  chiefly  used  for 
fortifying  weaker  pickles,  such  as  Gherkins,  as 
mentioned  before. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  some  varie- 
ties of  Capsicum  which  we  particularly  remarked 
this  year  in  a  collection  of  these  plants  grown 
in  the  open  ground  by  MM.  Vilmorin,  Rue  de 
ReuiUy,  Paris,  and  which  might  have  been  seen 
in  their  fine  exhibit  of  vegetables  at  the  last 
general  horticultural  exhibition  : — 

Piment  du  Chili  (Chili  Pepper,  or  Chillies). — 
A  curious  variety,  with  long,  slender,  erect,  and 
very  numerous  seed-vessels,  from  about  2  inches 
to  nearly  2i  inches  long  and  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  very  bright  scarlet  colour, 
and  exceedingly  hot  and^  pungent  to  the  taste. 
The  plant  is  bushy,  very  branching,  and  very  orna- 
mental from  the  number  and  fine  colour  of  the 
seed-vessels,  which  contrast  boldly  with  the  green 
foliage,  producing  a  pleasing  effect. 

Piment  a  bouquet  (Cluster  Pepper). — A  dwarf, 
very  bushy  plant,  of  compact  habit,  in  consequence 
of  its  shoots  growing  in  clusters  or  bundles.  Seed- 
vessels  erect,  very  slender,  about  2  inches  long  and 
about  cne-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  long- 
pointed,  curved,  of  a  fine  orange-red  colour,  and 
very  pungent  in  flavour. 

Piment  rouge  long  ou  commun  (Long  Red  or 
Common  Capsicum). — Seed-vessels  pendent,  slen- 
der, of  a  long  conical  shape,  from  4  inches  to  5 
inches  in  length  and  about  1  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  thickest  part,  of  a  deep  bright  red  colour,  and 
usually  very  pungent,  or  even  burning,  to  the  taste. 
Amongst  seedlings,  plants  occasionally  occur  which 
produce  seed-vessels  that  are  almost  round  in 
shape.  This  variety,  which  is  very  extensively 
cultivated,  is  most  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Long  Pepper." 

Piment  .iaune  long  (Long  Yellow  Capsicum). 
— Seed-vessels  pendent,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow 
colour,  about  Sincheslong,  slightly  twisted,  humpy, 
and  pointed  in  shape. 

Piment  de  Cayenne  ou  P.  ENRAof;  (Cayenne, 
or  "Mad"  Pepper). — Seed-vessels  curved,  some- 
times twisted  and  warped  in  shape,  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  length, 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  variety  of  the  common  Red  Capsi- 
cum. It  is  so  pungent  in  flavour,  that  the  term 
"  enrage  "  or  "  mad  "  is  popularly  applied  to  it. 

Piment  doux  d'E.spagne  long  rouge  (Mam- 
moth Spanish  Capsicum). — Seed-vessels  from  5 
inches  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  3  inches 
in  diameter,  twisted,  and  of  a  fine  vermilion  colour. 

Piment  carek  jaune  hatif  (Early  Yellow 
Pepper). — Seed-vessels  obtuse,  sub-truncate,  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  from  2  inches 
to  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  irregularly  ribbed,  and  sometimes  slightly 
horned. 

Piment  Cerise  (Cherry  Pepper). — Seed-vessels 
nearly  spherical  in  shajia,  often  slightly  mucronate, 
a  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  fine  bright 
red  colour,  and  very  pungent  in  flavour.     There  is 


a  sub-variety  in  which  the  seed-vessels  are  yellow 
— the  only  point  in  which  it  differs  from  the  type. 

Piment  Tomate  (Red  Tomato  Capsicum,  or 
American  Bonnet  Pepper). — A  plant  of  vigorous 
growth  and  erect  habit.  Seed-vessels  very  de- 
pressed in  shape,  and  resembling  Tomatoes  or 
rather  Cantaloup  Melons  in  their  regularly  ribbed 
sides.  Flesh  dry,  poor,  almost  insipid.  The  va- 
riety P.  Tomate  nain  hfitif  differs  in  being  earlier  ; 
the  seed-vessels  are  also  smaller  and  of  a  dark  red 
colour ;  they  are  about  2  inches  in  diameter  and 
truncately  rounded  at  the  top. 

Piment  monsteueux  (Monstrous  Capsicum). — 
Seed-vessels  5  inches  or  more  in  length  and  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  usually  twisted 
or  warped,  and  obtuse  and  truncate  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 

Piment  CABEii  doux  d'Am^ieique  (Bull-nose 
Capsicum,  or  Sweet  Mountain  Pepper). — Seed- 
vessels  very  large,  truncate  at  both  ends,  some- 
what irregular  in  shape,  ribbed,  and  of  a  deep 
blight  red  colour. 

The  varieties  of  Capsicums  here  enumerated 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  exist,  but  they  are  the 
kinds  that  are  most  frequently  met  with  in 
cultivation. — Eerne  Hmiicole. 


MANURIAL  COMPOSTS. 
The  best  manure  is  that  which  is  made  in  covered 
y.ards.  It  contains  all  the  necessary  elements  of 
fertility,  though  in  a  somewhat  rank  and  crude 
form.  Such  manure  is  excellent  for  most  crops 
after  it  has  been  absorbed  by  the  soil,  but  it  is  too 
strong  to  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  roots  of  plants.  In  dealing  with  this  manure 
the  practical  gardener  would  rather  work  it  into  a 
compost  with  other  substances,  and  this  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter,  and  there  need  be  no  loss 
of  strength  or  any  of  its  manurial  elements.  Make 
a  bottom  or  base  of  road  parings  or  the  clearings 
from  ditches  or  banks,  on  this  place  the  manure 
trodden  down  firmly,  and  then  cover  with  alajer 
of  soil  or  some  absorbent  of  similar  value.  In  a 
few  months  this  will  cut  down  and  be  excellent 
for  Celery,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  or  other  crops  of 
either  fruits,  vegetables,  or  flowers.  Six  months 
ago  I  had  a  large  heap  of  manure  from  a  cow  shed 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  now  it  is  mellow  and 
suitable  for  any  plants  to  root  into.  And  really  there 
is  no  loss  in  bulk,  as  the  turf  and  other  matters 
placed  on  the  bottom  and  with  which  the  heap  was 
covered  afterwards  are  of  equal  value  with  the  man- 
ure itself.  I  have  seen  the  evil  of  planting  crops  on 
land  that  has  just  been  dressed  with  rank  manure, 
and  prefer,  unless  time  can  be  given,  to  work  the 
manure  into  compost  for  most  plants.  Of  course 
the  character  of  the  soil  dealt  with  should  have 
some  weight.  But  I  find  on  a  fairly  porous  soil  the 
compost  system  is  the  best.  Where  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  holding  the  manure  can  be  placed  on 
the  lanil  in  autumn  or  early  in  winter,  and  there  is 
time  for  the  two  to  become  blended  before  the 
cropping  takes  place.  Now-a-days  there  is  more 
than  one  kind  of  stable  manure,  or  rather  there  is 
more  than  one  kind  of  litter  used.  Where  Moss 
litter  is  employed  for  bedding  the  manure  is  ex- 
cellent ;  in  fact,  I  prefer  it  to  straw.  In  some 
stables  sawdust  is  used,  and  being  short  of  manure 
some  time  ago  I  bought  a  few  loads,  but  it  is  poor 
stuff  in  comparison  with  Moss  litter  or  straw.  One 
advantage  of  working  the  manure  into  compost  is 
that  the  more  fleeting  elements  are  absorbed  and 
fixed  in  the  bulk,  and  are  not  so  likely  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  drains  by  a  heavy  rainfall  as  when 
the  manure  is  taken  straight  to  the  land  at  once. 
All  the  Cabbage  tribe  are  gross  feeder.",  and 
stronger  manures  may  be  placed  on  the  land  they 
are  to  occupy  than  wouM  be  desirable  for  most 
crops.  The  best  way  of  manuring  is  to  give  a 
moderate  dressing  for  every  change  of  crop.  This 
keeps  the  land  in  good  heart  and  well  up  to  its 
work,  and  it  suits  most  crops  better  than  heavier 
dressings  at  longer  intervals.  Celery  is  a  crop  by 
itself,  so  far  as  regards  manuring,  and  here  the 
compost  system  is  undoubtedly  the  best.     In  poor. 
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porous  soils  the  plan  adopted  with  Celery  may  be 
followed  in  thfi  treatment  of  other  crops  with  ad- 
vantage. Caulillowers,  Lettuces,  Peas,  and  Scarlet 
Runners  will  do  better  with  a  layer  of  rich  compost 
beneath,  not  actually  in  contact  with  the  young 
roots  at  the  dawn  of  life,  but  where  the  roots  as 
they  gain  strength  can  find  the  rich  food  provided 
for  them.  E.  H. 


Triumph  Marrow  Pea.— Now  that  the  Pea- 
sowing  season  is  so  close  at  hand,  I  should  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  capital  dwarf  Pea  above 
named.  From  my  own  experience  of  it  for  three 
years  I  regard  it  as  the  best  main  crop  dwarf  marrow 
Pea  in  cultivation,  and  if  those  who  grant  certi- 
ficates to  novelties  knew  the  rare  merits  of  this 
kind  they  would  be  more  chary  in  granting  honours 
to  some  others  very  much  inferior.  Triumph  has 
rather  small  seed  for  the  size  of  the  pod,  but  that  is 
because  they  harden  thoroughly.  For  that  reason 
the  seed  is  hardier  for  sowing  than  is  large  suc- 
culent seed.  In  height  the  Pea  is,  without  sticks, 
2 J  feet,  and  when  staked  about  12  inches  higher. 
The  pods  are  freely  produced.  The  green  Peas 
are  rich  in  colour  and  of  excellent  flavour. — A.  D. 

Cabbage  Lettuce  Perfect  Gem.  —  This 
is  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  Cabbage  Lettuces  for 
a  private  establishment.  It  has  given  me  more 
satisfaction  than  any  other  kind,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  growers  who 
have  to  supply  a  goodly  amount  of  salad.  It  is  in 
size  below  the  average  of  its  class,  but  this  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  very  firm  hearts  that  are 
obtaioed  with  but  little  waste.  It  can  be  grown 
more  closely  together  than  many  kinds,  and  will 
thus  give  a  far  better  return  than  those  of 
more  luxuriant  leafage.  Where  the  utmost  economy 
of  space  is  the  prime  consideration  in  the  garden, 
Perfect  Gem  is  sure  to  find  favour.  It  has  also 
been  highly  approved  of  in  the  kitchen,  and  in- 
quired after  there  in  preference  to  larger  kinds. 
This  is  in  itself  a  good  recommendation.  I  have 
not  tried  it  in  frames,  but  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  give  good  results  when  thus  treated  for  late 
use.  Its  compact  growth  should  especially  recom- 
mend it  for  this  mode  of  culture. — J.  H. 

Brussels  Sprouts  for  winter  and  spring. — 
Some  may  think  they  are  not  intended  for  any  other 
seasons,  but  many  are  anxious  to  sow  them  early 
and  have  the  sprouts  matured  by  September. 
This  is  much  too  early  to  produce  a  crop  of  the  most 
serviceable  description.  I  have  found  from  experi- 
ence that  September  sprouts  are  of  little  use  for  a 
midwinter  or  spring  supply,  and  as  these  are  the 
times  that  sprouts  are  most  wanted  and  of  the 
greatest  value,  I  would  not  advise  the  raising  of 
plants  too  early.  It  is  after  Peas,  Kidney  Beans, 
and  other  vegetables  are  over  that  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  ought  to  come  in,  and  our  best  at  the 
present  time  and  those  that  will  remain  sound 
until  April  are  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
border  early  last  April,  and  planted  out  in 
June  or  as  iate  as  July.  There  is  only  one 
purpose  early  ones  are  valued  for,  that  is  exhibi- 
tion, bat  the  main  crop  should  not  be  included 
with  these,  and  while  there  are  many  advantages 
in  raising  a  batch  of  early  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
Celery,  and  some  other  things  under  glass,  time  and 
space  of  this  description  should  never  be  devoted 
to  Brussels  Sprouts.  As  to  the  value  of  a  good 
supply  of  sprouts  in  winter,  I  regard  them  as  second 
to  no  other  green  crop,  and  they  should  be  largely 
grown  in  all  gardens.  Amateurs  who  avoid  them 
make  a  great  mistake.  They  are  much  hardier  than 
either  Savoys  or  Broccoli. — Cambrian. 

When  to  sow  Parsnips. — Many  are  anxious 
to  sow  their  Parsnips  early  in  Febtu^ry,  and  I  have 
even  known  them  to  be  sown  in  January,  but  I 
cannot  see  the  advantages  of  sowing  thus  early. 
Indeed  the  early  sowing  has  many  drawbacks,  as 
the  soil  is  rarely  in  good  condition  until  March. 
If  anyone  will  sow  a  few  rows  in  January  or 
February  and  more  early  in  April,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  by  November,  which  is  as 
early  as  Parsnips  are  wanted  in  the  kitchen,  the 
April  lot  will  be  the  better  of  the  two,  as  Parsnips, 
like  many  other  vegetables,  deteriorate  after  being  | 


matured  for  some  time.  All  growers  of  this  root 
crop  know  that  they  decay  and  rust  to  a  great 
extent,  especially  about  the  crown,  at  this  season, 
but  late-sown  ones  which  are  in  their  prime  when 
winter  comes  on  suffer  much  less  in  this  respect. — 
Cambrian. 


THE  WEEK'S  WORK. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
CucuMBEES.  —  If  winter  Cucumbers  are  not 
making  satisfactory  progress,  a  few  seeds  of  Tele- 
graph or  some  other  favourite  variety  should  now 
be  sown  and  pushed  forward  for  a  supplementary 
supply  of  fruit  in  March.  It  is  as  yet  rather  early 
to  make  a  nursing  bed  for  a  single  frame,  no  doubt 
the  best  place  for  the  raising  of  these  and  Melons, 
neither  is  it  necessary  where  a  Pine  stove  is  at  work, 
and  the  removal  of  a  single  Pine  plant  will  give 
ample  room  for  raising  seedlings  in  quantity.  When 
the  surface  of  the  bed  is  too  far  away  from  the 
glass,  a  snug  and  safe  home  may  be  provised  by 
the  introduction  of  a  square  bo.'c  which  may  be 
filled  nearly  full  of  hot  tan  or  leaves  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  small  pots  containing  the  seeds,  sown 
singly  or  in  pairs.  A  square  of  glass  placed  over 
the  top  will  facilitate  germination  and  protect  the 
young  seedlings  from  the  ravages  of  crickets  and 
cockroaches  through  the  night,  but  it  must  be 
taken  off  or  tilted  through  the  day  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  drawn.  Time  being  important, 
have  the  fruiting  pots  or  ridges  ready  for  the 
plants  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  after  sowing, 
pull  out  the  weakest  where  the  two  seeds  have 
germinated,  and  transfer  them  before  they  become 
pot-bound. 

Plants  in  fall  bearing  will  now  take  more  water, 
and  that  of  good  quality,  as  half  the  winter  plants 
are  ruined  by  being  kept  too  dry.  It  is  too  early 
to  resume  direct  syringing,  but  the  surface  of  the 
bed  and  the  walls  may  be  thoroughly  moistened 
twice  on  fine  days  and  once  only  when  the  weather 
is  dark  and  cold.  Encourage  root  action  by  turn- 
ing and  renovating  all  available  parts  of  the  bed, 
also  by  the  removal  of  all  male  blossoms,  super- 
fluous shows  and  weak  growths,  by  light  cropping 
and  cutting  when  a  foot  or  so  in  length.  As  growth 
improves  gradually  resume  the  pinching  of  the 
strongest  shoots,  and  make  room  for  fruiting  laterals 
by  the  removal  here  and  there  of  old  and  useless 
leaves. 

If  the  latest  plants  have  been  kept  steadily  pro- 
gressing throughout  the  winter,  they  may  now  be 
allowed  to  set  and  swell  off  a  few  fruit ;  but  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  these  should  give  the  best  return 
from  the  beginning  of  March  onwards,  pressure  for 
the  present  must  be  very  light.  Winter  plants  do 
best  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  and  an  air  temperature 
of  G5°  to  70°  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  about  10° 
from  fire  and  15°  from  sun  heat.  Covering  greatly 
conserves  warmth  and  moisture,  especially  on 
bright  and  windy  nights. 

CnERRiES. — When  the  buds  in  the  early  house 
become  prominent,  raise  the  temperature  to  45"  on 
mild  nights  and  50°  to  55°  by  day,  always  with  a 
chink  of  air,  be  it  ever  so  slight.  Trust  as  much 
as  possible  to  genial  warmth  from  fermenting  ma- 
terial, which  turn  and  renovate  frequently,  as  mois- 
ture from  this  produces  the  best  results  and  often 
saves  recourse  to  the  syringe.  A  nice  dewing  over 
with  tepid  water  on  bright  fine  mornings  is  always 
acceptable,  but  at  no  time  should  the  buds  be 
found  wet  at  the  close  of  the  day.  As  days  lengthen 
the  most  gentle  circulation  on  the  hot-water  pipes 
with  top  and  bottom  ventilation  will  help  the  buds 
rapidly  forward,  always  provided  the  temperature 
is  allowed  to  rise  by  day  and  fall  back  to  the  mini- 
mum through  the  night ;  then,  as  the  flowers  show 
colour,  the  house,  when  quite  dry,  must  be  mode- 
rately fumigated  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
green-fly.  Watering,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must 
be  regularly  attended  to,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Cherries  rarely  drop  their  buds,  they 
resent  neglect  or  excess  when  fruit  apparently  well 
set  should  begin  to  swell.     If  the  trees  are  in  pots 


give  plenty  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°  when 
necessary,  but  avoid  driblets,  as  this  method  leads 
to  fatal  consequences  when  the  crock  roots  become 
dry. 

Strawberries. — As  early  batches  of  plants  ap- 
proach the  flowering  stage  press  down  the  leaves 
to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  moisture,  and  move 
them  if  necessary  to  a  light  and  airy  part  of  the 
house.  Warm  the  pipes  through  the  day,  syringe 
the  foliage,  the  paths,  and  walls  when  the  tempera- 
ture begins  to  rise,  and  repeat  the  damping  when 
the  house  is  closed  for  two  or  three  hours  on  bright 
days.  The  best  time  to  water  plants  is  early  morn- 
ing, otherwise  the  attendant  may  be  misled  by 
moisture  from  the  syringe,  when  an  inch  below  the 
surface  the  balls  may  be  too  dry.  An  experienced 
hand  can  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  pot  when  a 
plant  is  dry,  but  those  who  have  not  done  so  should 
make  watering  a  study,  for  much  as  the  Strawberry 
resents  drought,  it  is  quite  easy  at  this  early  stage 
to  give  too  much.  Each  batch  of  plants  as  they 
approach  the  flowering  stage  must  be  fumigated 
twice  when  dry  and  cool,  and  when  pollen  becomes 
plentiful  the  fertilising  brush  should  be  introduced. 
Maintain  a  supply  of  frait  by  the  introduction  of 
fresh  plants  from  the  reserve,  but  avoid  crowding, 
as  the  heaviest  and  most  useful  crops  are  gathered 
from  plants  which  come  on  steadily  and  are  found 
in  full  flower  in  March  and  April. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


The  most  important  work  in  this  department 
is  pruning,  cleansing,  and  training  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable  for  outdoor  operations.  Wall 
trees,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches  and  Figs,  by 
this  time  should  be  finished,  and  home-made 
soap-suds  being  plentiful,  the  trees  and  walls  may 
be  well  washed  once  or  twice  a  month  until  the 
buds  become  prominent  in  the  spring.  Newly 
planted  trees,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  not  be 
pruned  or  trained,  as  the  compost  will  still  be 
settling  and  carrying  the  roots  and  tops  down- 
wards, whilst  the  shoots  left  intact  will  retain  all 
their  stored  sap  ready  for  the  strain  which  newly 
planted  trees  always  feel  when  solar  heat  pushes 
them  in  advance  of  the  roots  in  April  and  May. 
Peaches  must  be  detached  from  the  walls,  washed 
on  mild  days,  and  made  secure  from  injury  by  tnow 
and  wind.  We  tie  the  shoots  to  long  rods  let  into 
the  ground  and  made  secure  beneath  the  coping, 
and  whilst  the  buds  are  quite  dormant  dress  the 
walls,  the  real  stronghold  of  insects,  when  the 
wash  is  not  likely  to  be  diluted  or  removed  by  rain. 
Apricots  have  received  a  seasonable  check,  but  the 
buds,  naturally  forward,  will  soon  resume  swelling 
under  the  inflaence  of  bright  sun.  When  this  pro- 
gress becomes  evident,  all  preliminary  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  for  hoisting  nets  or  canvas, 
but  the  latter  must  be  kept  in  the  store  room  until 
the  flowers  are  ready  to  expand. 

Bush  fruits,  including  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries, may  still  be  pruned,  care  being  taken  that 
the  heads  of  the  latter  are  made  sutliciently  thin 
to  admit  the  hand.  When  this  work  is  finished, 
scrape  away  the  surface  soil  and  old  mulching, 
dress  with  quicklime,  and  give  plenty  of  light, 
rich  compost  or  manure,  but  do  not  fork  it  in.  If 
birds  are  troublesome,  enclose  the  quarters  with 
nets,  not  too  small  in  the  mesh,  but  small  enough 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  bullfinch,  as  a  very 
small-meshed  net  holds  snow,  and  sometimes  sinks 
with  the  weight,  when  the  bushes  suffer.  A  skeleton 
framework  is  easily  made  by  driving  in  Larch 
stakes  6  feet  apart  each  way  and  straining  strong 
wire  over  their  top's  some  3  feet  to  5  feet  above 
the  ground.  When  the  fruit  is  safe  from  birds  and 
frost  remove  the  nets,  leaving  the  framework,  as  it 
will  last  for  years,  but  return  the  nets  before 
blackbirds  attack  the  ripening  berries.  Red  and 
White  Currants  should  be  closely  spurred,  a  few 
young  shoots  being  left  where  there  is  room  or 
the  old  ones  require  removal.  We  do  not  net 
our  Currants,  but  syringe  them  with  soapsuds, 
and  whilst  wet  sprinkle  with  quicklime.  Black 
Currants  produce  their  finest  fruit  on  natural 
spurs  and  young  wood  of  the  preceding  year;  also 
they  do  best  when  the  bushes  are   allowed  to  stool 
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from  the  ground.  To  keep  them  in  good  order,  a 
few  of  the  oldest  branches  should  be  cut  out  close 
to  the  soil.  Crossing  branches  also  may  be  cleared 
away,  and  here  and  there  a  tall  shoot  may  be 
tipped.  The  aim,  however,  should  be  a  constant 
supply  of  bright  young  growths,  from  one  to  three 
years  old,  and  the  less  they  are  touched  with  the 
knife  the  finer  and  better  the  crop  of  fruit.  The 
pruning  of  Vines  may  be  commenced  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  for  if  left  too  late  and  the  spring 
is  mild  they  are  apt  to  bleed.  The  great  fault  in 
winter  management  consists  in  leaving  too  many 
canes,  2  feet  apart  being  quite  close  enough  where 
they  are  expected  to  ripen  their  fruit.  When 
pruned,  let  them  be  well  washed  with  soapsuds  and 
sulphur,  to  make  a  clearance  of  mildew  and  red 
spider,  and  train  for  all  the  young  growths  to  start 
from  the  upper  sides  of  the  main  branches. 

The  orchard. — One  might  write  page  after 
page  upon  the  renovation  of  old  orchards,  and  then 
the  most  skilful  follower  would  not  make  thou- 
sands of  decrepit  trees  pay.  These,  then,  should 
be  well  looked  into,  and  if  past  their  best  or  the 
fruit  is  poor  in  quality,  progress  should  be  initiated 
by  clearing  them  away  and  planting  fresh  ground 
with  approved  sorts.  As  second-rate  Apples  are 
now  out  of  date  and  some  good  ones  can  be  grown, 
these  only  should  be  selected  and  planted  well. 
Old  trees  really  worth  keeping  may  be  thinned, 
cleansed  and  top-dressed,  and  if  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  the  winter  moth,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  paper  bands  are  well  smeared  with  grease. 
Draining,  too,  a  very  important  matter,  is  work 
which  can  be  carried  on  in  bad  weather,  but  this 
may  be  carried  to  excess,  especially  upon  thin  soils. 
In  the 

Modern  orchard  young  pyramids  and  bushes 
must  be  gone  over  with  the  kiiite,  and  if  damaged, 
cankered  or  crossing  shoots  require  removal,  now 
is  the  time  to  cut  them  out.  A  young  shoot  taking 
the  lead  also  may  be  shortened,  but  beyond  this 
keeping  the  trees  in  form,  the  less  they  are  pruned 
the  heavier  and  better  crops  they  will  bear.  Keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  woolly  aphis  and  dress  with  soft 
soap  and  paraffin  before  it  has  time  to  spread.  Re- 
new stakes  where  necessary,  pad  well  with  some- 
thing soft  before  they  are  re-tied,  and  give  the 
same  attention  to  those  which  will  stand  another 
year.  The  coming  orchard  must  be  composed  of 
quantities  of  given  sorts  in  the  form  of  extension 
pyramids  and  bushes  on  stocks  most  likely  to  suit 
the  variety  and  do  well  on  the  soil,  W,  C, 
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Kidney  Beans, — Very  few  succeed  in  bringing 
these  to  anything  like  a  free-bearing  state  during 
the  dullest  part  of  the  year,  but  it  the  start  to  force 
them  is  made  now,  success  is  much  more  certain. 
What  is  needed  is  a  brisk  heat  ranering  say  from 
60°  to  65°  by  night,  and  not  less  than  10°  higher 
in  the  daytime,  a  fair  amount  of  light,  room,  and 
atmospheric  moisture  also  being  necessary.  At 
this  early  date  pots  are  to  be  preferred  to  boxes. 
The  ii-inch  pot  is  most  generally  used,  any  good 
loamy  compost  answering  well.  For  aflfording 
moderately  large  dishes,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pots  are  enough  for  one  batch,  and  a  constant 
supply  being  desirable,  a  fresh  batch  should  be 
raised  about  every  eighteen  days.  Sowing  in  small 
pots  and  shifting  into  larger  sizes  is  so  much 
wasted  labour,  and  top-dressing  is  also  a  useless 
operation,  the  Beans  very  seldom  rooting  up  into 
the  added  soil.  Fill  the  pots  nearly  full,  make 
the  soil  moderately  firm,  sow  about  nine  sound 
seeds  in  each  pot,  cover  with  about  1-},  inches  of 
soil,  and  either  plunge  the  pots  in  a  "brisk  hot- 
bed, or  set  them  on  the  hot-water  pipes  till  the 
plants  are  well  above  the  soil.  Afterwards  they 
must  be  raised  well  up  to  the  light,  the  number 
of  plants  being  early  reduced  to  about  six  in  each 
pot,  and  duly  supported  by  twigs  or  stakes.  Not 
till  the  pots  are  weU  filled  with  roots  is  much  water 
needed,  and  when  the  plants  have  arrived  at  a 
bearing  state  liquid  manure  should  be  frequently 
given.  The  best  forcing  variety  will  be  found  in 
Ne  Plus  Ultra, 

FoEciKG    Peas.  —  These  will  not  stand  hard 


forcing  in  any  way,  but  they  may  be  forwarded 
considerably  in  a  temperature  intermediate  be- 
tween a  stove  and  greenhouse  heat,  or  in  newly 
started  vineries  and  Peach  houses.  They  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  boxes,  or  ridges  of  soil  along  the 
fronts  of  vineries  and  Peach  houses.  Heavy  crops 
need  not  be  expected  in  any  case,  but  a  few  early, 
if   small,    dishes    are    always    acceptable.      Pots 

9  inches,  or  a  trifle  larger,  are  the  best  for  sus- 
pended   and    back    shelves,    while    boxes    about 

10  inches  wide  and  as  much  in  depth  are  best 
adapted  for  standing  in  a  row  either  on  a  front 
stage  or  on  a  border  along  the  front  of  a  fruit 
house.  Where  there  is  no  front  wall  to  shade  the 
Peas  these  may  well  be  grown  on  a  narrow  raised 
mound  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  fruit  border, 
the  fronts  of  successional  and  late  Peach  houses 
being  in  some  instances  suitalile  for  the  purpose. 
In  each  and  every  case  rich  loamy  soil  ought  to  I'e 
used,  the  seeds  being  sown  rather  thinly,  or  much 
as  they  are  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  plants 
lightly  supported  by  stakes.  At  the  outset  only 
enough  water  should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil 
just  moist,  but  when  the  plants  are  commencing 
to  flower  much  more  moisture  and  some  liquid  ma- 
nure will  be  needed.  Either  American  Wonder, 
Chelsea  Gem,  or  William  Hurst  are  suitable  for 
these  early  crops,  all  being  dwarf  and  productive. 

Potatoes  in  tots. — It  is  not  often  these  are 
found  very  jorofitable,  but  if  room  and  time  can 
be  afforded  there  is  no  reason  why  a  few  extra 
early  dishes  should  not  be  taken  from  plants  in  pots. 
Whether  the  size  of  pot  shall  exceed  8  inches  or 
not  should  depend  upon  circumstances.  The  size 
named  is  the  best  for  the  high  back  shelves  of 
newly  started  vineries,  a  good  position  for  Potatoes 
in  pots,  but  if  they  are  stood  on  the  ground  near 
the  fronts  of  vineries  and  Peach  houses  being 
gently  forced,  larger  sizes  may  perhaps  be  best. 

A  light  loamy  compost  or  a  mixture  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  old  Mushroom  bed 
manure  is  suitable.  The  sets  ought  previously  to 
have  been  forwarded  in  gentle  heat,  each  when 
placed  in  the  pots  having  a  strong  sprout  attached. 
Half  fill  the  lightly  drained  pots  with  soil,  pressing 
this  down  rather  firmly,  then  fix  the  tubers  up- 
rightly and  carefully,  three  parts  fill  up  the  pots 
with  more  of  the  soil,  the  remainder  being  added 
when  the  shoots  are  nearly  up  level  with  the  rim 
of  the  pots.  One  strong  tuber  is  enough  for  an 
8-inch  pot,  two,  three  or  more  going  to  the  larger 
sizes.  Water  carefully  for  a  time  and  let  the  haulm 
have  as  much  light  as  possible.  The  old  Ashleaf, 
Mona's  Pride,  Victory,  or  any  other  short-topped 
early  variety  may  be  grown  in  pots. 

Early  Carrots, — A  mild  hotbed  and  a  shallow 
frame  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  extra 
early  Carrots.  A  two-light,  or  if  need  be  a  larger 
frame  set  on  a  hotbed  not  less  than  3  feet  in  depth 
at  this  comparatively  early  date  should  be  partially 
filled  with  some  of  the  shortest  of  the  heating 
material  so  as  to  bring  a  surfacing  of  about  6  inches 
of  fine  sandy  soil  well  up  to  the  glass.  Form 
shallow  drills  s  inches  apart,  moisten  these  if  at  all 
dry,  then  sow  the  seed  not  too  thickly,  and  either 
smooth  over  the  bed  or,  better  still,  cover  the  seed 
with  more  fine  soil.  Keep  the  frame  close  and 
well  matted  over  till  the  seed  has  germinated,  then 
gradually  expose  and  admit  all  the  light  possible 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  air  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  day.  If  the  plants  are  at  all  crowded 
thin  out  early  and  lightly  freshen  up  with  tepid 
water  occasionally.  Air  must  be  given  freely  when 
the  plants  are  well  advanced  in  growth,  or  they 
will  not  bulb  or  thicken  at  the  roots  so  quickly  as 
desirable.  The  French  Forcing  is  the  quickest  in 
growth,  and  the  roots  are  very  tender  and  sweet, 
but  if  a  long  succession  is  desired  from  a  single 
bed  Nantes  Horn  ought  to  be  sown. 

Radishes, — The  earliest  pullings  of  Radishes 
are  usually  obtained  from  Carrot  frames,  the  seed 
being  sown  in  shallow  drills  drawn  mid-way  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Carrots,  all  being  sown  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sow  Radish 
seed  thickly  at  any  time,  especially  when  it  is 
sound  and  new,  as  in  frames  all  are  almost  certain 
to  germinate,  and  unless  the  seedlings  are  freely 


and  early  thinned  out,  very  few,  if  any,  tender 
young  roots  will  be  available.  The  less  thinning 
out  necessary,  the  better  at  all  times.  When  sown 
with  Carrots,  the  frames  must  be  looked  after 
closely.  Radish  seed  germinating  in  a  few  days 
and  much  more  quickly  than  Carrots,  and  if  not 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  light  as  soon  as  up, 
the  plants  will  quickly  become  badly  drawn.  The 
Radishes,  and  not  the  Carrots,  must  be  studied  also 
when  ventilating  the  frames,  the  former  not  stand- 
ing a  stewing  temperature  after  they  are  once  up. 
Only  quite  small  and  tender  Radishes  are  generally 
admissible  to  the  dining-room,  and  if  a  regular 
supply  is  needed,  frames  must  be  given  up  to  their 
culture,  a  fresh  sowing  being  made  every  fortnight 
or  thereabouts.  The  Early  White  and  Scarlet  Forc- 
ing Turnip  varieties  are  of  very  quick  growth  and 
superior  quality ;  I'rench  Breakfast,  Crimson  French 
Breakfast,  and  Wood's  Frame  being  also  well 
adapted  for  forcing. 

Chicory,— Good,  well-blanched  Endive  is  still 
plentiful,  but  the  time  may  soon  come  when  only 
the  latest-raised  plants  and  which  have  but  little 
heart  will  be  available,  and  it  is  then  when  good 
perfectly  blanched  Chicory  leaves  prove  acceptable 
to  the  salad  maker.  Supposing  the  strong  roots 
grown  in  the  garden  last  season  were  duly  lifted, 
cleared  of  leaves,  and  stored  in  a  cool  shed,  about 
a  dozen  of  these  may  be  packed  rather  thickly  in  a 
9-inch  or  larger  pot,  if  necessary,  using  rich  soil, 
and  be  either  placed  in  a  Mushroom  house  or 
in  a  forcing  house.  In  the  former  case  no  covering 
ought  to  be  needed  to  ensure  a  thorough  blanching 
of  the  young  leaves  as  they  grow,  but  in  light 
houses  the  Chicory  must  be  covered  by  inverted 
flower-pots  and  otherwise  well  darkened.  Stout 
roots  kept  well  supplied  with  water  are  very  pro- 
ductive of  young  leaves,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
introduce  fresh  batches  into  heat  every  week  or 
ten  days,  W,  I. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Chrysanthemums. — Where  the  necessary  striking 
of  cuttings  for  next  autumn's  blooming  has  not  yet 
been  carried  out,  or  in  the  case  of  any  kinds  of 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  has  not  yet  been  se- 
cured, cuttings  should  at  once  be  put  in.  When 
the  plants  are  required  for  ordinary  decoration  and 
for  providing  cut  flowers,  it  is  much  better  to  con- 
fine the  cultivation  to  a  limited  number  of  varie- 
ties that  are  capable  of  maturing  a  large  crop  of 
flowers  than  to  follow  the  mistaken  fashion  of 
growing  an  unlimited  number  of  sorts,  the  only 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  can  be  made  to 
give  two  or  three  blooms  that  are  three  or  four 
times  too  large  to  be  really  serviceable.  The  early 
varieties  that  bloom  towards  the  end  of  summer 
when  there  are  quantities  of  other  flowers  to  be 
had  of  a  more  useful  character  may  with  advan- 
tage be  left  out.  The  autumn-flowering  Mme. 
Desgrange  is  quite  early  enough ;  this  with  the 
most  free-blooming  of  the  later  autumn  sorts  and  a 
few  of  those  that  can  be  made  to  bloom  in  January 
represent  all  that  are  really  worth  taking  into 
account.  If  the  cuttings  are  got  in  without  further 
delay  they  may  be  struck  in  a  cool  house  or  pit, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  the  production  of  sturdy 
plants  in  place  of  the  weak  stock  that  is  struck  in 
heat  later  on. 

Tuberous  Begonias— seed  sowing. — Where 
these  Begonias  are  to  be  raised  from  seed  it  should 
be  sown  now,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  plants 
gaining  enough  size  early  in  summer  to  give  a  long 
season  of  bloom.  In  the  event  of  the  plants  being 
used  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  they  should  be  raised  early.  Seed  of  the  best 
strain  that  is  to  be  had  should  alone  be  used.  A 
compact  habit  of  growth,  with  a  disposition  to  push 
up  successional  shoots  from  the  crowns  of  the 
tubers  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  a  profuse 
flowering  habit  are  the  properties  to  aim  at. 
Flowers  of  medium  size,  both  in  the  double  and 
the  single  forms  of  these  Begonias,  are  much  pre- 
ferable to  a  few  monster  blooms.  The  sowing 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  way,  using 
finely  sifted  soil  that  is  somewhat  light,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  seedlings  being  moved  from  the  pans 
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or  boxes  whilst  yet  small  without  injury  to  their 
roots,  such  as  occurs  when  the  material  is  heavy 
and  adhesive. 

Begonias— OLD  tubehs. — Only  a  short  rest  is 
necessary  for  these,  and  the  advantage  of  starting 
all,  or  a  portion  of  the  stock  early  is  seen  in  the 
longer  season  of  bloom  the  plants  give.  In  the 
case  of  small  tubers,  especially  of  the  double  kinds, 
there  is  a  farther  gain  in  starting  them  early  in  the 
year,  as  it  admits  of  their  gaining  strength  enough 
to  bloom  well  before  the  summer  is  far  advanced. 
It  is  not  well  to  use  pots  that  are  larger  than  re- 
quisite at  first,  as  a  shift  may  be  given  after  the 
roots  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil.  An  intermediate 
temperature  is  sufficient  to  start  the  roots  in. 
When  much  heat  is  used  the  stems  get  drawn,  how- 
ever much  light  the  plants  are  exposed  to.  In  the 
case  of  double  varieties  that  it  is  desirable  to  in- 
crease, the  tubers  may  be  divided.  All  that  is 
needful  in  the  division  is  to  make  a  clean  cut  with 
the  knife,  and  to  see  that  each  piece  has  a  portion 
of  crown  attached.  Before  pottingallow  the  several 
pieces  to  lie  on  the  potting  bench  a  day  or  two,  so 
that  the  wounds  may  dry  up  a  little,  and  in  potting 
use  the  soil  in  a  somewhat  drier  state  than  for  or- 
dinary things. 

Double  Petunias— cutting  striking.  —  The 
best  of  the  double  white  varieties  now  in  cultiva- 
tion are  little  inferior  to  Camellias  where  large 
flowers  are  wanted  for  cutting.  They  are  much 
slower  growers  than  the  single  sorts.  To  have 
plants  large  enough  to  be  at  all  effective  in  summe"", 
cuttings  should  now  be  got  in.  They  are  best  put 
singly  into  small  pots,  drained,  and  half  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  sifted  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  with 
sand  alone  on  the  top.  In  an  ordinary  striking 
frame,  where  there  is  not  too  much  heat,  or  under 
propagating  glasses  they  will  root  in  three  weeks. 

Potting  soils. — Where  potting  soil,  either  peat 
or  loam,  is  stored  under  cover  for  any  length  of 
time  it  seems  to  lose  much  of  its  goodness.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  get  a  sufficient  stock  of  the 
different  articles,  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand, 
under  cover.  An  open  shed  where  the  wind  can  act 
freely  on  them  is  the  best  place  to  put  them. 
Spread  them  out  thinly  on  the  floor  and  turn  them 
over  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  assist  the  drying 
process.  T.  B. 

Orchids. 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  N0BIL1U3. 

Tiii.s  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest 
forms  of  this  old  species  ever  introduced,  but  it 
is  a  plant  which,  when  I  had  it  in  the  collection 
at  the  Messrs.  Rollissou  and  Sons  at  Tooting, 
I  failed  to  persuade  anyone  that  it  was  of  ex- 
ceptional merit.  The  plant  was  nearly  lost  dur- 
ing the  international  exhibition  held  in  Ghent 
in  1878,  not  by  distress  through  the  journey,  as 
has  been  stated,  but  by  the  steam  from  the 
newly-painted  pipes  in  the  house  in  which 
it  was  exhibited,  and  which  rendered  most 
of  the  new  plants  therein  staged  almost 
leafless.  What  I  now  wish  to  say  is  that  I  have 
recently  been  shown  a  flower  of  a  form  very 
near  to  Wallichianum.  I  therefore  fear  that 
the  high  price  realised  for  this  plant  after  it 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  ^Messrs.  Rollisson  has 
induced  some  unscrupulous  person  to  trade  upon 
its  good  name,  and  to  sell  this  inferior  form  in 
its  place.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  give  a 
description  of  the  plant,  now  that  its  season  of 
blooming  is  coming  round,  in  order  to  enable 
those  who  may  have  plants  to  identify  the  true 
form. 

D.  nobile  nobilius  in  its  growth  exactly  re- 
sembles the  typical  plant.  The  flowers  are  each 
4  inches  across,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
rich  rosy-purple,  the  petals  much  the  darker, 
and  far  darker  towards  the  tips  ;  lip  large,  con- 
siderably over  an  inch  across.  The  base  of  the 
lip   is  very  dark  blackish-purple.     In  front  of 


this  is  a  zone  of  white,  the  apical  portion  re-  ' 
curved  and  of  a  rich  deep  amaranth-purple,  the 
flowers  being  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture.  It  is 
a  variety  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  it  is 
without  doubt  the  finest  extant  for  depth  of 
colour.  W.  H.  GowER. 


ANGE^CUM  FUSCATUM. 

The  genus  Angrsecum,  which  was  established 
by  Dupetit-Tliouars,  comprises  a  pretty  large 
number  of  species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of 
very  warm  latitudes.  In  his  "  Histoire  parti- 
culiure  des  plautes  Orchidues  recueillies  sur  les 
trois  lies  australes  d'Afrique  de  France,  de 
Bourbon  et  de  Madagascar,"  1822,  Dupetit- 
Thouars  figures  twenty-seven  species  of  Angrse- 


escence  tolerably  strong,  in  a  pendent  clu.ster. 
Individual  flowers  comparatively  large  ;  seg- 
ments acutely  pointed,  very  entire,  slightly 
recurved  ;  spur  very  long,  curved  backwards, 
very  slender  ;  scent  rather  pleasant,  but  faint. 

Although  it  belongs  to  the  suiall-flowered 
section,  A.  fuscatum  is  not  devoid  of  merit  from 
an  ornamental  point  of  view,  as  it  is  a  compara- 
tively strong-flowering  species,  and  when  in 
bloom  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  gracefulness. 
It  is  sometimes  erroneously  named  "furcatuin," 
a  .ipeciflc  appellation  which  properly  belongs  to 
a  very  diflerent  species  found  in  the  island  of 
Reunion.  The  plant  here  figured  (see  illustra- 
tion) was  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  Museum  at 
Paris,  where  there  is  a  large  collection  of  species 
of  Angrajcum,  most  of  which  are  new  or  rare, 
many  of  them  being  still  undetermined  and  un- 
named. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  genus  Angrte- 
cum  is  that  in  almost  all  tlie  .species  the  flowers 
are  white,  or  nearly  so.     We  only  know  of  two 
exceptions,    namely,    A.    citratum,    which    has 
yellow  flowers,   and   A.    elatum,  in   which  the 
flowers  have  a  red  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  spur. 
The  segments  of  the  flower  of  the  last-named 
species  are  long  and  narrow,  and  although  the 
flowers  are  comparatively  large  or  medium-sized, 
the  species  must  be  cl.assed  in  the  small-flowered 
section.     To  amateurs  who  are  fond  of 
decidedly    ornamental     plants    we    can 
I)     hardly  recommend  more  than  the  follow- 
ing   species  :     A.     scsquipedale,   cauda- 
tum,  eburnenm,  superbum,  Brongniarti- 
anuui,  and  Leonis. 

As  regards  their  culture,  all  the  species 
of  Angro3ciim  require  the  temperature 
of  a  warm  house,  and  tliose  that  are 
of  delicate  growth  should  be  very  fre- 
quently watered,  while  the  more  vigorous 
growing  kinds  should  be  kept  in  a  still 
moister  condition.  Moreover,  as  these 
plants,  having  no  jiseudo-bults,  can  lay  up 
no  store  of  nutriment,  tliey  must  be  kept 
constantly  growing.  The  dwarf  delic;ite  kinds 
should  be  grown  in  Sphagnum  Moss  alone  and 
in  comparatively  small-sized  pots.  The  more 
vigorous-growing  kinds,  such  as  sesquipedale, 
c.iudatum,  &c.,  besides  requiring  larger  pots, 
should  have  the  Sphagnum  mixed  with  crocks 
or  pieces  of  broken  bricks,  which  serve  to  admit 
air  to  the  roots  and  also  to  maintain  perfect 
drainage. — liei-uc  Hurficvlc. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— ORCEIDS. 


Angrasoum  fuscatum. 

cum,  namely,  A.  triquetrum,  inaportura,  pecti- 
natum,  filicornu,  gladiifolium,  fragrans,  re- 
curvuni,  rectum,  expansum,  iniplicatum,  ramo- 
sum,  parviflorum,  citratum,  superbum,  ebiir- 
neum,  sesquipedale,  palmiforme,  palmatum, 
crassum,  striatum,  aphyllum,  muUiflorum, 
caulesoeus,  carpophoruni,  gracile,  Calcecdus, 
and  elatum. 

The  species  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice  (A.  fuscatum),  although  likewise 
an  African  one,  does  not  occur  amongst  those 
enumerated  by  Duiietit-Tliouars.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  from  wliicli  it 
has  recently  been  introduced  by  M.  Humblot. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  it:  A 
very  dwarf  plant.  Leaves  oval,  slightly  mucro- 
nate,  thick,  and  of  a  fine  gi'een  colour.     Inflor- 


Ccelogyne  eristata.— This  is  nowjust  beijinniDg 
to  flower.  This  :>nd  the  pure  white  form  and  tie 
variety  Lemoiiiana  will  coutiaue  to  keep  tlie  houses 
gay  until  the  dearth  of  flowers  is  past.  One  great 
drawback  to  the  Ca-logyne  is  its  lack  of  fragrance. 

Dendrobium  heterocarpum.— This  is  a  beau- 
tiful sweet-scented  plant,  which  should  be  grown  in 
(juantity  aud  placed  about  in  various  parts  of  the 
house.  It  is  called  D.  aureum  by  sjnie  authori- 
ties. It  enjoys  strong  heat  during  the  growing 
season. 

liSelia  auceps  Stella.— This  fine  rariety  is  now 
flowering  iu  several  gardens  round  London,  and  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  wo  have  not  yet  found  out  how  to 
bloom  these  plants  more  freely.  Large  specimens 
with  seven  or  eight  leading  growths  often  only  carry 
one  spike  of  bloom. 

Cypripedium  insigne  and  others.— This  is  a 

useful  old  plant  for  floneriug  in  niid-wiuter,  and  fine 
forms  have  occurred  since  these  plants  became  popular. 
Independent  of  C.  Maulei  and  C.  punctatum  violaceuni, 
there  are  a  host  of  others,  among  the  best  being  Tlio 
Woodlands  variety,  which  is  now  blooming  with  Mr. 
Measures  at  Streatham,  with  thirty  flowers,  the  ordi- 
nary  form  with  twenty-one  blooms,  and  punctatum 
\iolaeeum,  wtih  twelve  and  fourteen  flowers.  These 
with  many  others  are  eow  very  beautiful. 
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Dendrobium  'Wardianuni. — This  is  now  be- 
ginning to  flower  freely.  We  have  not  seen  much  va- 
liety  amongst  it  at  pi'esent  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
hut  there  is  much  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  lip, 
some  forms  being  much  more  open  and  spreading  than 
others,  and  the  maroon  patch  at  its  base  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  large  in  the  Burmese  form  as  in  that  of 
the  typical  plant  from  Assam, 

Zygopetalum  Maokayi.— Here  is  an  old  plant 
flowering  well  and  it  has  done  so  for  the  last  three 
years.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Derwent  Lodge,  Dartmouth, 
says  he  has  a  plant  of  this  Orchid  now-  in  full  beauty, 
and  with  seven  spikes  of  bloom.  Its  beautiful  flowers 
are  always  ornamental,  and  the  colour  renders  them 
very  attractive.    The  plant  likes  tutermediate  heat. 

A  blue  Cattleya.— C.  Triamo  leucophsea  is  a 
veritable  blue  Cattleya,  by  far  the  bluest  I  have  ever 
eeen,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pure  white,  much 
waved  at  the  edges,  and  the  lip  large  and  prettily 
frilled  ;  the  front  portion  is  of  a  deep  rich  mauve-blue, 
stained  in  the  throat  with  orange,  the  colour  of  the 
lip,  with  the  purity  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  rendering 
this  a  very  effective  flower. 

Spathoglottis  Lobbi.— What  a  pretty  little 
plant  this  is  !  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  flower  from  Mr. 
White,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  clear  yellow  throughout.  I  used 
to  have  a  fine  lot  of  this  plant  in  the  collection  at 
Tooting,  and  the  only  fault  I  had  to  find  with  it  was 
that  it  flowered  without  leaves.  The  front  lobe, 
rounded  and  deeply  bilobed  in  front,  is  slightly 
deeper  in  colour  than  the  sepals  and  petals.  The 
leaves  when  they  appear  are  narrow  and  deep 
green.  It  is  a  pretty  terrestrial  plant  which 
should  be  grown  in  turfy  light  loam  and  peat. — 
W.  H.  G. 


Fruit  Garden. 


BUD-DROPPING  IN   PEACH    HOUSES. 

The  great  bugbear  with  wliicli  Peacli  growers 
have  to  grapple  is  the  dropping  of  the  flower- 
buds  just  when  the  flow  of  the  sap  is  acceler- 
ated by  the  moat  gentle  warmth,  and  so  persis- 
tent is  this  shedding  of  the  finest  and  most 
promising  forerunners  of  fruit,  that  it  never 
rains,  but  it  pours,  until  all  the  strongest  shoots 
are  literally  budless,  whilst  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances the  very  weakest  growths  develop  a 
perfect  blossom.  Some  varieties,  all  forcing 
gardeners  know  quite  well,  are  more  subject  to 
this  disorder,  I  will  not  call  it  disease,  than 
others,  but  the  hardiest  are  bound  to  give  way 
where  certain  conditions  under  which  forced 
trees  flourish  are  neglected.  The  old  Noblesse, 
double  Montague,  Mailta,  Belle  Beauce,  and  the 
Early  Mignonne,  the  very  finest  and  best  of  va- 
rieties, are  terribly  subject  to  bud-dropping,  and 
to  such  an  extent  do  they  fall,  that  I  have 
known  trees  of  the  first  year  after  year  but 
moderately  cropped,  although  every  flower 
which  opened  carried  its  fruit  to  maturity.  But 
why  do  trees  under  glass  cast  their  buds  when 
the  same  same  varieties  against  open  walls 
6et  a  profusion  of  fruit,  and  often  require  much 
thinning?  Well,  the  cause  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  no  doubt,  is  a  falling  ott'  in  the  supply  of 
water,  not  when  tlie  sap  is  rising,  for  the  mis- 
chief may  have  been  done  months  before,  but 
immediately  after  the  leaves  have  been  shed, 
and  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  hardening  and 
ripening  the  buds,  the  roots  have  been  allowed 
to  become  dry.  The  only  remedy  in  this  case 
lies  in  prevention,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  and 
prevention  consists  in  giving  the  roots  a  sound, 
solid,  calcareous  loam,  resting  on  ample  drain- 
age, which  cannot  become  waterlogged  when  co- 
pious supplies  are  given  throughout  the  autumn. 
I  have  often  stated  that  the  culture  of  the  succeed- 
ing crop  commences  immediately  after  the  foli- 
age of  the  passing  season  is  ripe,  and  tliose  who 
allow  their  borders  to  become  only  partially  dry 
may  know  what  to  expect  in  the  spring.    Other 


causes,  no  doubt,  are  at  work,  such,  for  instance, 
as  overcropping,  the  premature  loss  of  foliage 
by  insects,  and  the  injudicious  use  of  insecti- 
cides, especially  of  rank  soft  soap  at  the  time  of 
cleansing  ;  but  these,  like  the  preceding,  are  dis- 
orders which  may  be  prevented  by  careful  thin- 
ning, by  a  free  use  of  the  garden  engine  and  by  err- 
ing on  the  side  of  weakness  when  mixing  up  poison- 
ous compounds.  Again,  there  prevails  an  opinion 
that  unripe  wood  is  most  given  to  bud-casting. 
Overcrowded  wood,  from  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  light  and  fresh  air  are  excluded,  may  resent 
this  bad  treatment ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
well-managed  tree  in  an  early,  a  midseason,  or 
even  a  late  house  going  to  rest  in  an  unripened 
state  when  trees  on  open  walls  hold  their 
smaller  buds  and  gradually  swell  them  into 
perfect  flowers  '(  The  best  answer  to  this  asser- 
tion is  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  earliest 
forced  trees  are  most  subject  to  the  disorder, 
and  the  cause,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  set  down 
to  too  much  mistaken  kindness.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  tree  whose  fruit  is  ripe  at  midsummer  ; 
its  flower-buds  will  be  as  forward  as  others  on 
walls  which  do  not  ripen  their  fruit  before 
September.  The  forced  tree  is  syruiged  daily, 
and  partially  or  entirely  shut  \i\)  in  the  evening 
for  two  or  three  weeks  to  "fetch  up"  the  buds  ; 
but  really  and  truly  this  is  the  very  treatment 
which  fetches  them  off,  for  they  get  too  forward, 
become  overripe,  and  although  freely  ventilated 
later  on,  the  autumn  jiroving  fine  and  mild, 
aided  by  flushes  of  water  or  rain  after  the 
drought  they  make  a  push,  and  the  owner  prides 
himself  on  having  his  trees  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. By  degrees  the  early  winter  frosts  and 
general  cooling  of  the  soil  check  the  flow  of  sap, 
the  supply  is  cut  oil,  and  although  the  buds  still 
hang  their  doom  is  cast,  for  they  have  been 
pushed  to  a  stage  which  they  should  not  have 
reached  until  alter  the  house  was  again  closed 
for  forcing.  If  anyone  doubt  this,  let  him  ex- 
amine one  of  his  own  trees  which  has  cast  its 
best  buds,  and  he  will  find  all  the  strongest  and 
best  shoots  nearly  budless,  save  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  most  backward  near  the  points,  whilst  the 
very  weak  shoots  are  all  he  has  left  to  depend 
upon.  The  disorder  in  this  by  no  means  un- 
common case  is  clearly  due  to  over-ripening,  as 
so  frequently  happens  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  and 
the  remedy,  as  I  have  just  observed,  rests  in 
prevention — first,  by  continuing  the  copious 
supplies  of  water,  and  second,  by  running  down 
the  roof  lights  to  their  fullest  extent,  or  taking 
them  olT  altogether  on  the  very  day  the  last 
Peach  was  gathered ,  and  keeping  them  ofl'  until 
the  end  of  October.  Fruit  Growek. 


Orange  culture  on  open  walls.  — One  often 
meets  with  large  Orange  trees  in  private  gardens 
grown  in  tubs,  &c.,  and  kept  in  cold  glass  structures 
during  winter.  It  is  not  often  one  hears  of  their 
being  grown  on  open  walls  successfully  in  our  cli- 
mate. In  the  gardens  of  Tyneham  House,  Isle  of 
Purbeck,  near  Wareham,  Dorset,  there  is  a  large 
Seville  Orange  tree  on  a  south  wall  in  the  open  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  In  the  autumn  it  had 
from  300  to  400  Oranges  on  it.  The  fruits  are  very 
useful  for  making  marmalade,  for  which  they  are 
used  at  the  above  place.  When  in  bloom  the 
scent  must  be  delicious.  The  sweet  kinds  are  now 
being  tried  outside. — J.  C.  F. 

Apple  Lord  Suffield. — I  quite  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  "  A.  D."  (p.  Ill)  on  this  Apple.  If  any- 
one desires  to  have  it  always  full  sized  he  must 
plant  a  number  of  young  trees  every  six  or  eight 
years.  Trees  from  five  to  ten  years  old  bear  heavily 
and  produce  most  handsome  fruit,  but  I  never  saw 
a  tree  over  the  latter  age  that  retained  its  original 
fertility.  I  know  of  trees  in  this  locality  that  in- 
variably furnished  first-prize  fruit  at  our  local  show 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  which  now  entirely  fail 


to  win  a  prize,  and  yet  they  have  received  the  most 
careful  attention.  When  the  trees  are  small  the 
heavy  crops  of  huge  fruit  they  bear  are  very  capti- 
vating and  frequently  induce  beginners  to  plant 
them  largely,  but  my  experience  and  that  of  many 
others  is  that  they  gradually  decline  till  the  fruit 
becomes  very  inferior,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
from  many  well-known  Apples,  as  some  kinds  bear 
equally  as  good  or  better  frnit  when  beyond  their 
teens  than  before  they  reached  them.  As  to  the 
quality  for  cooking  of  Lord  Sutlield  Apple  when  in 
its  prime,  nothing  can  be  said  against  it.— J.  MuiR, 
Margam  Park,  South  ^yale.s. 


GROS  COLMAN  GRAPES  NOT  COLOURING. 
I  HAVE  a  house  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes.  Will  you 
tell  me  the  reason  of  some  of  the  Grapes  being 
green  and  partly  coloured  and  shanking  ?  My 
house  is  a  lean-to  and  stands  full  south.  Will  Gros 
Colman  and  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  do  in  one  house? 
— r.  W.  C. 

*^*  In  the  absence  of  all  information  as  to  the 
position  and  condition  of  the  roots  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  which  of  several 
possible  causes  may  have  induced  shanking  and 
arrested  the  process  of  colouring.  Therefore  in 
order  to  enable  "  F.  W.  C."  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions I  will  enumerate  the  following,  viz.,  starting  too 
late  in  the  spring  and  the  maintenance  of  too  low 
a  temperature,  overcropping,  allowing  the  roots  to 
get  into  a  cold  wet  subsoil,  checks  from  sudden 
exposure  by  injadicious  ventilation  when  the 
Grapes  commenced  colouring,  loss  of  foliage  which 
is  very  tender  by  exposure  to  very  bright  sun  or 
the  ravages  of  insects,  and,  most  common  of  all 
causes,  an  insuflicient  supply  of  water.  Any  one 
of  these  defects  might  produce  the  evils  complained 
of,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  several  of  them 
have  been  at  work,  and  if  so,  having  thought  out 
the  problem,  "  V.  W.  C."  must  correct  or  avoid  them 
in  the  future. 

Gros  Colman  and  Lady  Downe's  can  be  grown  well 
together,  the  long  season  and  high  temperature 
essential  to  finish  and  quality  in  the  first  being 
highly  beneficial  to  the  second,  and  then,  in  order 
to  have  them  first  class,  they  should  be  started  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  March,  and  grown  on 
under  Muscat  treatment  until  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Being  free-rooting  varieties,  they  require  an  abund- 
ance of  water  which  should  be  given  in  a  tepid 
state,  and  the  better  to  enable  them  to  take  copious 
supplies,  the  borders  should  be  made  of  sound 
sustaining  loam  intermixed  with  porous  materials, 
including  old  mortar,  charcoal  and  crushed  bones, 
the  latter  in  preference  to  animal  manure,  which 
may  be  used  freely  as  a  mulch  when  the  crop  is 
swelling  and  ripening.  Rather  deep  narrow  borders 
resting  on  ample  drainage  suit  them  best,  as  the 
principal  part  of  their  work  is  performed  whenever 
summer  heat  is  greatest,  and,  provided  they  never 
feel  the  want  of  water,  the  roots  may  be  kept  par- 
tially or  entirely  inside  the  house  with  advantage. 
The  foliage  of  Gros  Colman,  as  I  have  just  re- 
marked, being  rather  tender,  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  check  is  produced  by  the  cupping  and  brown- 
ing of  the  finest  leaves,  especially  in  light  bright 
hermetically  glazed  structures,  no  matter  how  abun- 
dant the  top  and  bottom  ventilation.  An  insufB- 
cient  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  and  over-crop- 
ping, also  a  close,  moist,  confined  atmosphere  inten- 
sify this  evil  ;  hence  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  pipes  warm  and  ventilating  freely  through  the 
night.  If  this  treatment  does  not  keep  the  foliage 
fresh  and  healthy,  Vines  in  houses  facing  full  south 
often  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  very  light 
shading  through  the  hottest  jiart  of  the  day.  In- 
deed, so  magical  is  the  effect  of  a  piece  of  Hay- 
thorn's  or  a  double  thickness  of  herring  netting, 
that  I  have  known  Vines  which  always  came  to  grief 
completely  cured  in  a  single  year. — W.  0. 

Useful  Pears  for  a  succession. — The  fol- 
lowing dozen  will  give  a  succession  from  August  to 
April  if  well  grown :  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurre  Superfin,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyennfi  du 
Comioe,    Glou    Morceau,    Bergamote    d'Esperen, 
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BeurrS  Ranee,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Ne  Plus 
Mearis.  The  Qaince  stock  is  not  reliable  always 
and  everywhere,  and  neither  will  all  varieties  of 
Pears  do  equally  well  upon  it.  If  plenty  of  nourish- 
ment is  given  in  the  shape  of  water  and  surface 
top  dressings,  the  fruits  grow  to  a  large  size  and 
are  fine  in  colour  and  finish ;  but  when  planting 
Pears  on  the  Quince  for  the  first  time  it  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  and  not  entered  upon 
too  largely  to  begin  with. — E.  H. 


THE  VINE.* 

The  culture  of  the  Vine  as  an  article  of  fruit 
supply  is  one  of  the  first  importance  as  pertaining 
to  private  gardens— in  fact  the  Vine  may  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  those  of  English  growth.  Its  luscious 
fruit  can  be  had  aU  the  year  round  with  com- 
parative ease  where  the  facilities  exist  for  its  cul- 
tivation. Grapes  are  never  out  of  season,  neither 
does  the  relish  for  the  same  abate,  as  it  would  do 
with  fruit  of  a  higher  aromatic  flavour.  For  the 
invalid,  what  is  more  acceptable  than  a  few  Grapes  ? 
It  is  not  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  however, 
that  Grapes  have  been  cultivated  to  a  sufficient 
extent  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of 
those  possessed  of  but  limited  means.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  much  fault  found  now  with  the 
price  of  Grapes  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  unless  it  be  from  the  grower's  point  of  view. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  an  article  of  commerce  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  say  a  few  words,  but  more  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  private  gardens  and  gar- 
deners themselves. 

Difficulties  to  overcome.— There  are  a  few 
drawbacks  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  Vine 
which  I  will  first  mention.  The  first,  and  one  that 
is  a  greater  source  of  failure  than  any  other,  is  that 
of  being  obliged  to  grow,  in  many  cases,  a  house- 
ful of  plants  as  well  as  a  roof  covered  with  fruit- 
ing A'ines.  It  should  be  apparent  to  any  observer, 
even  it  possessed  of  but  a  slight  knowledge  of 
plant  growth,  that  this  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
healthy  development.  We  hear  a  great  deal  at  the 
present  time,  and  none  too  soon,  of  the  over- 
crowded state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes 
with  its  consequent  results  of  sickness  and  pre- 
mature decay,  followed,  alas,  too  often  by  an  un- 
timely grave.  Yet  this  is  just  what  is  being  done 
in  many  a  house  where  Grapes  are  expected  to  be 
grown  to  perfection.  Plants,  like  human  beings, 
have  their  breathing  functions,  and  to  main- 
tain the  same  in  a  healthy  condition  they  must  be 
provided  with  a  due  proportion  of  atmospheric  air; 
this  cannot  be  the  case  where  overcrowding  pre- 
vails. Often  it  will  happen  that  the  treatment 
necessary  to  successful  Vine  culture  will  not  be  in 
accord  with  that  needful  to  the  plants  grown  in 
the  same  house,  when  the  commonest  of  all  results 
will  ensue,  viz ,  one  or  the  other  must  suffer.  I 
have  had  myself  to  contend  with  this  difficulty, 
and  know  what  it  means,  but  always  endeavour  to 
overcome  it  as  far  as  possible  by  growing  such 
plants  under  Vines  as  would  best  adapt  themselves 
to  the  treatment  needful  for  the  latter,  and  by 
keeping  down  the  numbers  of  the  former  as  much 
as  possible.  Another  source  of  failure  in  Vine  cul- 
ture is  that  of  being  limited  to  a  small  amount 
(and  sometime  none  at  all)  of  fuel  to  maintain  the 
proper  temperature  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth  and  in  the  thorough  ripening  of  late  keep- 
ing Grapes.  I  am  well  aware  that  Grapes  are 
grown  without  fire-heat  at  any  stage,  and  that,  too, 
with  fair  success,  but  the  exception  does  not  prove 
the  rule.  Only  the  most  favoured  in  situation  can 
rely  upon  good  Grapes  year  after  year  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat  at  any  period  of  their  growth. 
Failure,  too  (like  the  foregoing  instances  beyond 
the  gardener's  control),  will  often  happen  in  having 
to  contend  with  a  poor  description  of  soil  and  fre- 
quently with  a  badly  constructed  and  injudiciously 
ventilated  structure.  The  reply  to  such  cases  as 
this  is  very  brief— a  poor  outlay  cannot  be  expected 
to  yield  a  bountiful  return.  1 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Ealing  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  November  27, 18S9,  by  J.  Hud-  j 
son,  Gunnersbury  Uouse  Gardens.  I 


Propagation.— This,  though  often  done  by  the 
nurseryman,  has  also  to  be  performed  by  the  gar- 
dener.   It  is  an  easier   matter  to  propagate  and 
grow  on  young  Vines  for  planting  where  done  in 
quantity  than  it  is  where  only  a  few  are  required. 
In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  greater  risk  of  Injury 
by  overcrowding  when  in  a  young  state,  so  also  is 
there  of  attacks  from  insect    pests  through  not 
being  able  to  give  the  requisite  treatment  to  keep 
down  the  same.     Propagation,  as  most  of  us  know, 
is  effected  chiefly  from  eyes  of  the  previous  season's 
growth.     The  wood  chosen  for  this  purpose  should 
be  well  ripened,  and  in  every  possible  case  only 
those  buds    close    home  to  the  spur  should   be 
selected ;  those  spurs  on  which  bunches  have  been 
ripened  should  only  have  the  eyes  taken  for  pro- 
pagation from  below   the  bunch.    The  reason   I 
assign  for  this  is  that  the  buds  nearest  home  are, 
as  a  rule,  the  best  developed.     In  support  of  this, 
I   can  only  instance  one  fact,  viz ,  the   best  and 
most  compact  bunches  of    Grapes  are  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  previous  season's  growth.     I 
do  not  advise  bottom-heat  to  be  resorted  to  in  pro- 
pagation, even  at  the  very  commencement.     With- 
out it  the  growth  at  first  may  not  be  so  rapid,  but 
later  on  amends  will  be  made  for  this.     I  prefer  to 
place  each  eye  singly  in  a  3-inch  pot  rather  than 
several  close  together  in  a  larger  one  in  order  to 
save  the  young  rootlets  from  any  after  injury  in 
potting  with  a  relative  check  thereto.    Shift  when 
sufficiently  advanced  and  well  rooted  into  ti-inch 
pots,  thence  into  8|-inch  and  SJ-inch,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  Vines.    Those  in   the  larger 
size  would,  if  well  ripened,  carry  a  few  bunches  the 
next  season,  as  pot  Vines,  but  better  still  the  fol- 
lowing year  if    cut  back,   restarted  and    shifted 
into  llij-inch  or  12-inch  pots  as  may  be  necessary, 
,the  llg-inch  size  for  early  forcing,  and  the  12-inch 
for  later  uses.    Thorough  exposure  to  all  the  light 
possible  is  an  essential  point  to  observe ;  a  close- 
jointed  sturdy  growth,  wiry  and  hard,  is  better 
than  one  more  sappy  with  larger  foliage  perhaps 
and  wood  also.     1   had  occasion  once  to  raise  a 
number  of   Vines,  from    eyes  chiefly,   for  future 
planting ;  these  were  each  started  in  3-inch  pots 
as  advised,  being  placed  on  a  shelf  at  the  outset  in 
a  vinery  at  work.     When  fairly  well  started  they 
were  transferred  to  a  pit  near  the  glass,  and  potted 
on  into  81-inch  and  9i-inch  pots.     When  about  18 
inches  high  they  were  placed  on  the  back  shelf  of 
a  three-quarter  span  late  vinery,  over  which  the 
permanent  Vines  bad  not  been  trained.     Here  at 
a  moderate  distance  between  each  other  they  made 
an  excellent  growth,  so  good  in  fact  and  thoroughly 
well   ripened,  that  the  head  gardener  in   charge 
fruited  some  in  pots  early  the  next  season.    Being 
a  lofty  house,  there  was  an  abundant  circulation  of 
air  going  on  that  was  conducive  to  a  sturdy  growth. 
The  amount  of  water  given  them,  however,  in  such 
a  position  was  something  enormous,  but  the  results 
amply  repaid  that  extra  labour.     They  were,   I 
might  say,  ripened  off  in  the  same  position  ;  the 
treatment  given  to  the  permanent  Vines  when  ripen- 
ing their  fruit  just  suited  them,  and  that  far  better 
than  placing  them  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  spot  to 
attain  these  ends.    Vines  that  are  intended  for 
fruiting  in  pots  will  be  benefited  if  they  are  stopped 
when  about  one-third  of  the  intended  cane   has 
attained  its  growth,  and  then  be  forced  to  break  its 
main  or  otherwise  dormant  bud  ;  this  will  tend  to- 
wards a  closer  growth.     All  lateral  shoots  should 
be  pinched  at  the  first  joint,  so  as  to  concentrate 
all  the  strength  in  the  main  shoot,  and  when  the 
desired  length  of  cane  has  been  obtained  it  should 
again  be  stopped  and  re-stopped  if  necessary  ;  this 
will  aid  in  swelling  np  the  back  buds  for  the  next 
season.     Canes  of  the  first  season's  growth  that  are 
intended  for  planting  should  be  pruned  to  suit  each 
respective  case,  but  the  closer  home  the  better,  and 
then  kept  quite  cool  until  required  for  planting. 
Young  Vines  can  be  grown  from  eyes  in  pots  and 
planted  out  the  same  year  with  most  satisfactory 
results.     I  have  succeeded  well  with  them  in  this  way, 
getting  good  canes  to  the  top  of  the  house  the  first 
season.     By  this   mode  ripe  fruit  may  sometimes 
be  had  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  starting 
from  the  eye,  but  I  do  not  advise  it  if  the  durability 
of  the  'Vines  is  the  prime  object.     I  planted  out 


those  just  alluded  to  about  the  middle  of  June  in 
narrow  inside  borders,  whence  they  went  straight 
away  to  the  top  of  the  house  without  check,  forming 
good  canes  with  a  small  pith  the  opposite  of  which 
I  do  not  like  to  see.  These  young  Vines,  I  might 
add,  were  stopped  when  about  one-third  of  the  way 
up  the  roof  and  forced  to  break  their  main  buds, 
as  previously  advised  for  pot  Vines.  This  treat- 
ment may  appear  to  be  a  check,  but  when  once  the 
Vine  breaks  forth  again  it  will  go  on  growing  faster 
than  before,  and  soon  make  up  for  any  supposed  loss 
of  time  by  stopping.  Vines  are  also  raised  from 
eyes  without  the  aid  of  pots  at  all  by  selecting  sods 
of  fibrous  turfy  loam,  and  inserting  one  each  in  the 
centre  of  each  turf  with  the  addition  of  some  silver 
sand.  By  this  process,  however,  there  should  not 
be  any  delay  in  planting  when  they  have  well  esta- 
blished themselves.  This  system  answers  best 
when  the  Vine  in  its  earliest  stages  is  near  the 
glass,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended  where  far  re- 
moved from  it. 

Soil  for  Vixes. — This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  successful  Grape  culture.     It  is 
not  every  gardener's  good  fortune  to  have  at  his 
command  the  best  kind  of  loam  as  the  chief  com- 
ponent of  his  Vine  borders  ;  often  it  is  otherwise, 
yet  I  feel  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  between 
one  case  and  the  other  when  drawing  comparisons 
even  as  to  the  man's  ability.     I  have  only  on  one 
occasion  been  able  to  come  across  what  I  should 
term  good  loam  for  Vines  in  this  particular  lo- 
cality.    The  loam  in   this  neighbourhood  is  defi- 
cient in  lime,  and  consequently  lacks  some  of  those 
properties  which  go  towards  building  up  and  sus- 
taining the  Vine  for  a  considerable  period  in  a 
fruitful  and  satisfactory  condition.     I  admit  that 
we  can  procure  soil  around  us  that  will  produce  a 
vigorous  and  promising  growth  with  corresponding 
fertility  for  a  few  years,  but  it  is  not  capable  of 
keeping  up  the  vigour  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
If  I  could  select  my  soil  regardless  of  expense,  it 
should  be  taken  from  the  limestone  districts ;  such 
soil  needs  but  little  added  to  it.     The  carriage  pre- 
cludes this,  however,  in  the  majority  of  instances  ; 
therefore  we  must  adopt  other  means.     I  prefer  to 
obtain  what  might  be  termed  a  stiff  yellow  loam 
rather  than  that  of  a  darker  colour,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  be  somewhat  too  light.     It  should  be 
the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture  with  plenty  of  fibre. 
If  the  Grass  is  not  of  coarse  growth  so  much  the 
better;  that  which  is  more  wiry  and  of  finer  growth 
is  a  better  indication  of  adaptability  to  Vine  cul- 
ture.    Having  procured  the  best  within  our  reach  I 
recommend  that  it  should  be  stacked  up  for  two  or 
three  months  as  delivered,  without  cutting  the  sods 
to  pieces  in  any  way.    But  as  it  is  being  thus  built 
up  I  would  add  between  each  layer  a  fairly  good 
sprinkling  of  soot  both  for  its  manurial  qualities 
and  as  a  medium  for  destroying  wireworm  and  the 
common  worm  found  in  soils.     Old  mortar  rubbish 
is  an  excellent  addition  to  our  soils,  and  when  ob- 
tainable should  be  freely  used;   failing  this,  lime 
with  soot  may  be  used  in  equal  proportions.    Char- 
coal is  another  ingredient  not  to  be  passed  over ; 
although  not  strictly  speaking  a  manure,  it  has  the 
property  of  absorbing  food  for  plant  life,  giving  off 
the  same  as  needful  when  the  roots  are  capable  of 
withholding  it.     Burnt  clay  or  ballast  is  another 
excellent  addition  to  our  Vine  borders,  assisting 
greatly  to  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  too  close 
and  retentive.    Crushed  bones,  inch  and  half-inch 
(as  termed  by  the  trade)  should  be  included  chiefly 
for  the  phosphate  of  lime  (55  35)  which  they  con- 
tain, and  if  possible  used  liberally.     All  of  these 
additions  can  be  made  to  the  soil  as  it  is  stacked 
up  without  any  difficulty,  finishing  off  the  top  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  off  the  rain,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  soil  in  a  moderately  dry  state.     Later 
on,  when  it  is  needful  to  prepare  for  planting,  the 
soil   should  be  chopped  down  (not    knocked  to 
pieces  with  a  fork  so  as  to  litierate  the  finer  por- 
tions only)  and  thrown  up  together  in  a  heap  and 
afterwards  turned  once  to  thoroughly  incorporate 
it  together.     Fine  weather  should  be  chosen  for 
this  work  ;  in  fact,  all  preparatory  work  relating  to 
Vine  borders  should  be  done  in  dry  weather.     I 
might  add  before  proceeding  further,  that  clay 
even  when  pulverised  may  be  used  in  addition  to 
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the  other  soil.  If  the  latter  is  of  a  very  light  cha- 
racter, it  should,  before  use,  be  spread  out  thinly 
to  expose  it  to  the  weather  that  it  may  crumble 
to  pieces.  I  do  not  recommend  either  farmyard 
or  stable  manure  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of 
Vine  borders.  Either  may  tend  to  a  too  vigorous 
growth,  followed  afterwards  by  an  equally  vigorous 
decline  in  the  constitution  of  the  Vine.  These 
manures  should  only  be  used  when  one  is  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  ordinary  garden  soil. 
{To  he  continned,') 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

BUSH  HONEYSUCKLES. 

(WEKIELAS.) 

The  Weigelas  have  long  been  in  the  front  rank 
of  flowering  shrubs  ;  they  are  deservedly 
popular  everywhere,    being   elegant,    rapid    in 


tune  thus  describes  W.  rosea  :  "  When  I  first 
discovered  this  beautiful  plant  it  was  growing 
in  a  mandarin's  garden  on  the  island  of  Chusan, 
and  was  literally  loaded  with  its  fine  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  which  hung  in  graceful 
bunches  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  Everyone  saw  and  ad- 
mired the  beautiful  Diervilla,  which  was  also  a 
great  favourite  with  the  old  Chinaman  to  whom 
the  place  belonged.  I  immediately  marked  it 
as  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  Northern  China, 
and  determined  to  send  plants  of  it  home  by 
every  ship  until  I  heard  of  its  safe  arrival." 

The  golden-leaved  W.  Looymansi  aurea  is  a 
very  fine  ornamental  shrub  that  usually  retains 
its  bright  golden  foliage  through  the  season, 
and  the  variegated-leaved  form  is  also  an  excel- 
lent kind.  Weigelas  should  never  be  crowded, 
their  proper  place  being  as  isolated  groups  on 


Cut  flowers  of  Weigela  (Diervilla)  grandianra  (amaliilis)  in  a  vase. 


growth,  and  beautiful  when  in  bloom.  There 
is  now  a  multitude  of  varieties,  the  originals  of 
which  are  W.  grandiflora,  known  also  as  W. 
amabilis  ;  W.  rosea,  W.  floribunda,  and  W. 
hortensis.  These  type  species  are  natives  of 
China  and  Japan,  whence  they  have  been  in- 
troduced within  the  last  forty  years.  They 
have  been  so  much  hybridised  that  the  original 
kinds  are  rarely  found  pure.  The  most  valu- 
able sorts  have  sprung  from  W.  grandiflora, 
which  has  the  largest  flowers,  and  these  are  ex- 
cellent for  use  in  a  cut  state  (see  annexed  illus- 
tration), while  the  smaller,  but  more  nume- 
rously flowered  kinds  have  originated  from  W. 
rosea  and  W.  floribunda. 

W.  rosea,  inti-oduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Fortune,  is  perhaps  the  most  free-flowering  and 
the  moat  ornamental  of  the  genus.     Mr,  For- 


lawns  or  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies.  Where 
Weigelas  flourish  they  make  large  symme- 
trically-shaped specimens  from  0  feet  to  10  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  with  gracefully 
drooping  branches,  which,  even  when  leafless 
in  winter,  are  ornamental.  Attention  should 
be  paid  to  top- dressing  them  with  good  rich 
soil  annually,  and  to  pruning  them  well,  so  as 
to  retain  only  the  vigorous  stems  and  branches 
that  yield  the  finest  bloom.  Weigelas  are  now 
known  botanically  under  the  genus  Diervilla, 
which  also  includes  other  species,  D.  sessili- 
flora  and  D.  trifida,  from  North  America,  being 
among  them,  but  neither  of  these  are,  in  their 
I  present  stage,  to  be  recommended  for  general 
cultivation,  though  they  are  worth  planting  on 
account  of  the  bright  tints  of  their  autumn 
foliage. 


THE  AMOOR  YELLOW-WOOD. 

(CLADKASTIS   AMUKENSIS.) 

This  is  one  of  those  shrubs  or  rather  small-growing 
trees  that  planters  should  make  a  note  of.  I  do 
not  consider  it  at  all  superior  in  point  of  beauty  of 
flowers,  nor  yet,  indeed,  equal  to  the  better-known 
C.  latea,  so  far  as  either  habit  or  depth  of  foliage 
tint  are  concerned.  It  is,  however,  well  worth 
looking  after,  and  a  fairly-sized  bush  when  studded 
with  the  racemes  of  small  yellowish  green,  some- 
times nearly  white,  flowers  is  an  object  of  general 
admiration.  It  blooms  when  in  a  comparatively 
young  state,  a  matter  of  importance,  while  the 
young  leaves  impart  to  the  plant  an  appearance 
that  is  wanted  in  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  our 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  Hailing  from  Amoorland, 
and  judging  of  its  hardihood  from  trees  and  plants 
from  the  same  district,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
this  Yellow- wood  will  turn  out  to  be  perfectly  hardy 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  but  that  it  is  so  in 
the  more  favoured  parts  of  England  is  a  well- 
known  fact. 

In  England  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
American  Yellow-wood,  trees  nearly  40  feet  in 
height,  and  these,  when  that  particular  summer  in 
which  they  flower  comes  round,  are  well  worth 
seeing,  for  the  profusion  of  white  flowers  can  only 
be  equalled  by  those  of  the  False  Acacia. 

To  grow  this  species  in  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory way  it  must  be  planted  in  a  warm  and  dry 
soil  and  in  a  shady  and  sunny  position,  for  unless 
the  young  wood  is  well  ripened  before  winter  sets 
in,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  suffer  in  consequence, 
•and  the  free  blooming  nature  of  the  tree  be 
averted.  In  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  American 
Yellow-wood  are  of  an  attractive  golden  hue,  and 
when  seen  at  that  time  in  frcnt  of  a  dark-foliaged 
old  Y'ew  or  be.eide  a  good-sized  specimen  of  the 
Sweet  Bay  or  Portuguese  Laurel,  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  truly  grand.  The  proper  placing  of  trees 
and  shrubs  is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  When 
the  beauty  and  contrast  they  thus  afford  are  justly 
weighed,  any  little  trouble  in  the  matter  of  arrange- 
ment is  soon  and  amply  compensated  for.  As 
regards  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted,  I  do  not 
think  that  either  of  the  species  of  Cladrastis  is  at 
all  particular,  for  there  are  not  a  few  examples  of 
the  commonly  cultivated  form  thriving  well  in 
various  of  the  southern  English  counties  in  soils  of 
different  qualities.  That  most  suitable  may,  how- 
ever,  he  a  rather  light  sandy  peat  or  loam,  alluvial 
deposit  freely  mixed  with  grit  being  also  a  happy 
mediam.  A  quiet  corner  where  harsh  winds  are 
rarely  felt,  and  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  warm 
will  be  found  suitable  for  either  species  of  the 
Y^ellow-wood.  A.  D.  W. 


Hedera  dentata.— This  "giant"  Ivy  is  growing 
here  over  a  doorway  exactly  like  the  engraving  on 
p.  7,  although  not  so  wide  an  archway,  perhaps.  I 
can  well  corroborate  all  you  say  regarding  its  good 
qualities.  This  kind  is  not  like  some  others,  the 
Irish  Ivy,  for  instance,  in  its  growth,  the  leaf- 
stalks not  being  nearly  so  long  as  those  of  that 
variety.  For  this  reason  it  presents  at  all  times  a 
neater  appearance,  and  does  not  necessitate  the 
annual  clipping  of  the  leaves  to  obtain  the  best 
appearance,  as  does  Irish  Ivy.  A  careful  removal  of 
surplus  growth  gives  a  tidy  look  to  the  plant.  For 
covering  a  high  wall  in  a  short  time  this  Ivy  is  un- 
equalled, as  if  well  attended  to  annual  growths  of 
(J  feet  will  be  made.  Attention  is  necessary  in 
securing  to  the  wall  these  stout  shoots,  as  they  do 
not  always  attach  themselves  the  first  year  if  the 
aspect  is  exposed  to  high  winds.  It  is  planted 
at  the  base  of  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mansion,  and  in  a  short  time  it  has  reached  a 
height  of  MO  feet.  At  such  a  height  the  noble 
deep  green  leaves  present  a  grand  appearance.  I 
cannot  understand  how  this  variety  can  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  slow  grower. 
Given  reasonable  treatment,  I  doubt  not  but  this 
Ivy  will  render  a  good  account  of  itself,  unless 
where  it  refuses  for  several  years  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  way  of  climbing  growths,  the  season's 
growth  resulting  in  nothing  more  than  a  crop  of 
blossoms  on  the  point  of  every  shoot.    We  have 
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here  an  instance  of  this.  Three  plants  were  put 
out  at  the  end  of  a  cottage  with  a  view  of  covering 
it  quickly.  All  commenced  to  grow  freely  until  a 
height  of  7  feet  was  reached  ;  then  one  stopped  and 
refused  to  do  more  than  bear  annual  crops  of 
flowers,  while  the  other  two  are  now  25  feet  high, 
very  dense  in  leafage,  and  of  a  delightful  colour. 
The  defaulting  plant  is  not  nearly  so  dark  in  the 
colour  of  its  leaves,  although  all  have  had  similar 
treatment. — S. 


EARLY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
Bkfoee  the  season  for  planting  is  over  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  a  few  of  the  early  flowering 
shrubs  that  are  always  so  fresh  and  beautiful  in 
spring.  Among  the  earliest  things  to  blossom  is 
the  Mezereon  (Daphne  Mezereum).  It  is  very 
pretty  either  in  single  bushes  or  in  groups.  It  is 
more  a  cottager's  plant  at  present  than  one  for  the 
aristocratic  garden,  though  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  for  this.  Besides  the  showy  pink  flowers  in 
spring,  there  is  a  crop  of  scarlet  berries  in  summer 
which  are  very  attractive.  The  Almond  is  another 
early  flowering  shrub  that  ought  to  be  more  exten- 
sively planted.  ForsythiaviridissimaandF.  Fortunei 
are  very  showy,  though  the  flowers  come  before  the 
foliage.  LoniceraStandishiandL.fragrantissimaare 
two  beautiful  wall  plants.  But  one  of  the  brightest 
shrubs  in  the  border  or  on  the  house  front  in  spring 
is  Pyrus  japonica,  red  and  white.  Among  other 
shmbs  which  are  rapidly  brought  on  by  early 
gleams  of  sunshine  are  the  evergreen  Barberries 
B.  Aquifolium  and  B.  Darwini  are  the  earliest  to 
flower,  though  for  graceful  effect  I  think  B.  steno 
phylla  has  no  superior.  This  plant  must  not  be 
crowded  in  among  a  mass  of  other  things,  but  should 
be  isolated  on  a  mound  or  some  elevated  position. 
All  the  evergreen  Barberries  transplant  badly.  I 
like  moving  them  in  autumn  when  it  can  be  done 
early.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  head  them  back  after 
moving  ;  it  concentrates  the  growing  force,  and  I 
think  the  plants  sooner  get  over  the  shift.  Mag- 
nolia conspicua  is  beautiful  in  April  on  a  wall  or  as 
a  bush  in  a  sheltered  situation.  Magnolia  Lennu, 
the  purple  variety,  should  also  have  a  place.  The 
Ribes,  or  Flowering  Currants,  are  among  the 
brightest  of  shrubbery  ornaments  in  spring.  The 
double  form  of  sanguinea  and  the  golden  variety, 
Ribes  aurea,  are  worth  growing  for  variety's  sake. 
There  is  a  marvellous  beauty  about  the  Rhododen- 
drons in  the  districts  that  favour  them,  but  they  will 
not  grow  where  there  is  much  lime  in  the  soil.  The 
old  Azalea  pontica  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
beautiful  things  for  a  good-sized  group  on  the 
margin  of  the  lawn.  Laburnums,  the  Guelder 
Rose,  the  Laurustinus,  the  Syringas,  and  last,  but 
not  the  least  important  and  beautiful,  are  the 
Hawthorns  in  great  variety.  Very  few  planters 
make  all  the  use  they  might  of  these,  especially 
the  bright-coloured  kinds.  Paul's  Double  Scarlet 
should  ere  this  have  made  its  mark  in  every  garden, 
and  there  are  soft-tinted  kinds  very  beautiful  and 
fragrant.  E.  H. 

Scarcity  of  Holly  berries.— If  such  weather 
as  we  experienced  here  during  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember was  general  throughout  the  country,  the 
answer  to  the  yuery  by  "  X.".  (p.  15)  might  be  easily 
given.  Previous  to  that  time  Holly  berries  were  very 
plentiful ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
the  yellow-berried  variety  so  well  fruited  before,  but 
very  soon  after  the  snow  fell  the  trees  were  attacked 
by  birds,  so  that  in  a  very  few  days  the  whole  crop 
disappeared,  much  to  the  regret  of  Christmas  decora- 
tors.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

liiquid  manure  for  Hollies. — It  may  not  be 

generally  known  that  liquid  manure  applied  to  the 
roots  of  Holly  trees  during  the  autumn  or  winter 
months  will  do  much  towards  giving  the  leaves 
their  natural  green  colour  where  any  plants  exist 
which  have  got  into  a  sickly  condition.  It  is  not 
in  every  situation  that  the  Holly,  even  the  com- 
mon variety,  will  succeed.  I  have  here  a  hedge 
of  this  sort,  100  yards  long,  with  an  eastern  expo- 
sure. Somehow  the  leaves  have  always  been  of  a 
pale  colour,  except  those  on  one  part  at  the 
southern  end,  which  is  sheltered.  The  soil  is  heavy 
and  freely  mixed  with  chalk,  but  whether  it  is  the 


presence  of  this  which  accounts  for  the  pale  colour 
of  the  leaves  or  the  exposed  position  I  cannot  say. 
During  a  few  dry  days  in  October  a  thorough  soak- 
ing of  liquid  from  the  stable  tank  was  given  to  the 
roots,  and  since  then  a  gradual  change  has  come 
over  the  foliage,  which  is  now  assuming  a  deep 
green  colour.  I  propose  to  repeat  the  dose  during 
the  month  of  March  just  before  growth  commences. 
— S.,  Hants. 


STREET  TREES. 
The  paragraph  in  The  Garden  of  Dec.  28,  1889 
(p.  611),  might  have  been  written  of  other  districts 
than  Chiswick,  but  the  way  the  trees  are  planted 
and  staked  in  this  suburb  is  sufficiently  ludicrous. 
There  has  been  for  years  past  a  widespread  and 
laudable  endeavour  to  beautify  London  and  its 
suburbs  by  the  planting  of  trees,  and  in  such  dis- 
tricts as  Kensington  the  trees  through  careful 
planting  and  after  treatment  have  grown  in  a  way 
to  give  delight  and  beauty.  It  is  the  rule,  un- 
fortunately, rather  than  the  exception  to  throw 
money  to  the  winds  on  trees  that  cannot  live  well 
through  a  bad  and  ignorant  system  of  planting. 
In  one  bye  street  the  peculiarly  unhappy  season  of 
April  was  fixed  on  to  plant  two  long  rows  of  trees 
just  bursting  into  leaf,  and  stuck  into  the  ground 
with  a  complete  indifiierence  apparently  as  to 
whether  they  lived  or  died.  Unfortunately,  more 
than  half  succumbed,  another  set  was  brought  in 
to  fill  the  gaps,  and  many  of  these  followed  the 
way  of  their  fellows,  the  few  remaining  struggling 
into  leaf,  and  in  course  of  time  becoming  in  some 
sense  established.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
trees  are  planted  to  die,  ami  it  would  be  idle  to 
look  for  other  results  while  such  delicate  work  is 
entrusted  to  men  whose  usual  avocation  is  to  sweep 
the  roads.  It  is  not  often  a  thought  is  given  as  to 
the  after  requirements  of  the  trees,  though  some- 
times the  space  around  the  tree  is  left  unpaved,  so 
that  water  can  be  given  in  excessively  dry  weather. 
The  policy  is  to  so  carefully  raise  the  soil  above  the 
common  level  that  any  rain  or  moisture  that  might 
be  washed  down  is  utterly  useless.  To  plant 
a  tree  well  is  imperative  if  a  healthy,  vigorous 
growth  is  expected,  and  if  the  first  principle  is 
assiduously  ignored,  the  trees  will  die  and  leave 
gaps  to  disfigure  the  roads.  The  majority  planted 
in  the  main  road  at  Chiswick  have  survived  the 
planting,  but  there  is  another  terror  in  the  staking. 
Though  each  tree  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  cage  to 
prevent  thoughtless  men  and  boys  from  cutting  the 
bark  and  destroying  the  branches,  a  long  pole  of 
the  same  height  as  the  sapling  itself  and  twice  its 
thickness  has  been  placed  to  each  tree  for  the  pur- 
pose apparently  of  giving  support.  The  poles  are 
neither  planed  nor  trimmed,  but  stand  forth  in  their 
bald  ugliness  to  disfigure  the  road  and  trees  and 
chafe  the  stem.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
so  fastened  the  tree  to  the  necessary  iron  case  that 
only  a  severe  gale  would  have  broken  the  tenderest 
twig.  The  roots,  through  which  the  thick  poles 
have  been  thrust,  must  have  received  permanent 
injury.  The  poles  were  not  even  tarred  at  the 
bottom  to  prevent  speedy  decay.  Time  only  will 
show  the  effect  on  healthy  young  trees  of 
such  barbarous  treatment.  Already  the  pruner 
has  set  to  work,  and  though  the  trees  have  been 
planted  but  comparatively  recently,  he  has  thought 
fit  to  trim  them  to  a  shape  that  might  represent 
some  figure  of  Euclid.  In  the  London  parks  it  is 
an  annual  custom  to  clip  the  shrubs  and  trees  to 
one  shape  and  space,  so  as  to  prevent  their  true 
freedom  of  character  ever  developing.  Half-a- 
dozen  shrubs  are  planted  where  there  is  not  room 
for  one,  if  this  is  permitted  to  spread  and  show  its 
natural  beauty  and  elegance. 

The  staking  of  trees  is  as  important  as  the  plant- 
ing, especially  if  they  are  large-headed  standards, 
as  Horse  Chestnuts,  which  are  too  frequently  used 
in  London  suburbs.  The  time  to  stake  them  is 
directly  they  are  planted,  so  that  the  stem  will  not 
rock  to  and  fro,  loosen  the  soil,  and  prevent  the 
roots  becoming  established.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  trees  firm  in  the  way  they  are  usually 
staked,  that  is,  to  have  a  pole  driven  down  by  the 
side  of  the  stem.     One  of  the  best  ways  of  staking 


trees  in  the  open  is  to  drive  in  three  notched  posts 
triangular  fashion  at  about  6  feet  or  8  feet  from 
the  stem,  and  drive  them  in  until  they  are  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground.  Then  have  three  strong 
wires  fastened  round  the  tree  at  about  5  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  fasten  one  to  each  of  the  stumps. 
If  the  wire  should  become  loose  it  can  be  tightened 
by  driving  the  stumps  further  into  the  ground.  A 
piece  of  sacking  or  something  of  this  kind  should, 
of  course,  be  placed  round  the  tree  to  prevent  the 
wire  cutting  into  the  bark,  and  the  ties  should  be 
constantly  looked  to.  Small  trees  should  have 
the  stake  placed  by  their  side,  and  the  tree  secured 
at  the  top  of  the  stake  with  tar  twine,  of  course 
placing  cloth  round  the  bark  to  prevent  injury. 
No  portion  of  the  stake  should  be  left  above  the 
tie,  as  it  will  chafe  the  bark  when  the  wind  rocks 
the  trees.  C. 


ICE  STORING  IN  SAWDUST. 
I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  Iggulden  in  your  issue  of 
December  28,  that  "it  does  not  pay  to  construct 
the  old-fashioned  expensive  ice  houses,"  even  if 
they  were  well  adapted  to  preserve  ice,  which,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  the  majority  of  them  are  not. 

Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek ;  earth  and  stone 
are  fairly  good  conductors  of  heat.  The  heat  of 
the  earth  is  conducted  by  the  stone  into  the  ice 
house,  melting  the  ice  in  contact  with  the  stone  ; 
and  when  an  air  space  is  formed  in  the  house  the 
heat  given  out  by  the  stone  is  absorbed  by  the  air, 
and  acts  on  all  the  exposed  surface  of  the  ice, 
causing  rapid  waste.  As  ice  is  formed  on  water  by 
having  its  latent  heat  drawn  off  by  exposure  to  a 
low  temperature  of  ?<1°  or  under,  so  will  it  melt  and 
return  to  its  liquid  form  on  exposure  to  a  higher 
temperature  by  absorbing  heat  from  the  air.  If  we 
take  two  blocks  of  ice  and  expose  one  to  a  mild 
temperature,  melting  will  go  on  rapidly  more  or  less 
according  to  the  height  of  the  temperature.  If  we 
surround  the  other  block  (under  the  same  conditions 
as  to  temperature)  with  a  non-conducting  substance 
like  wool,  flannel,  sawdust,  or  similar  non-conduct- 
ing material,  melting  goes  on  much  more  slowly, 
as  the  non-conducting  material  prevents  to  a  great 
extent  heat  from  passing  into  it. 

In  whatever  way  we  may  try  to  preserve  ice. 
efficient  drainage  without  draught  must  be  pro- 
vided, so  as  to  prevent  the  heat  in  the  melted  ice 
or  water  from  acting  on  the  remainder.  To  store 
ice  with  the  least  possible  waste  attainable  in  our 
vari.able  climate  the  body  of  ice  should  rest  upon 
and  be  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  substance ; 
it  should  also  be  covered  with  a  non-conducting 
material  which  will  subside  with  the  ice,  keeping  its 
surface  from  being  acted  upon  by  the  air.  For  this 
latter  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  sawdust.  It 
is  cleanly,  a  reliable  non-conductor,  it  is  cheap. 
easily  obtained,  and  with  the  occasional  addition  of 
a  little  fresh  material  will  last  for  years.  In  esti- 
mating the  storage  necessary  for  the  supply  of  a 
large  or  small  demand  all  the  year  round  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  a  large  body  of  ice  keeps  better 
than  a  smaller  body,  ic,  100  loads  in  one  mass  will 
keep  much  better  than  two  masses  of  50  loads  in 
each.  To  girdle  the  year  with  a  moderate  supply  of 
ice,  I  should  say  provision  should  be  made  for  at  least 
100  to  120  loads.  No  doubt,  a  smaller  amount  might 
last  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  after  allowing 
for  waste  could  scarcely  be  depended  upon  to  hold 
out  till  the  new  ice  was  secured  the  winter  follow- 
ing. As  to  the  best  method  of  storage,  opinions  vary 
very  much.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  give  a  few  notes  of  the  plan  of  storage 
adopted  here  in  1870,  and  which  has  during  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  then  proved  thoroughly 
successful.  I  may  say  that  previous  to  1870,  al- 
though we  had  annually  about  120  loads  in  an  ice 
house  of  the  old  type,  supplemented  by  an  ice  stack 
or  heap,  of  from  70  to  120  loads,  supplies  from  both 
or  either  could  not  be  depended  upon  after  the  first 
or  second  week  in  October. 

I  was  instruct  ed  to  try  if  some  more  efficient  method 
short  of  going  into  stone  and  lime  could  be  adopted 
which  would  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice  all  the 
year  round  when  required  without  fail.     I  decided 
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to  try  wood  and  sawdust  as  a  medium  of  storage, 
and  to  put  the  whole  quantity  stored  (about  250 
loads)  in  one  place,  and  as  any  ereclion  above 
ground  would  be  objectionable  near  the  castle  and 
cause  extra  labour  in  throwing  the  ice  up,  I  thought 
it  better  to  have  the  greater  part  under  the  ground 
level.  We  made  a  pit  about  20  feet  by  20  feet  and 
about  7  feet  deep,  the  material  thrown  out  being 
levelled  round  the  pit,  and  giving  altogether  about 
10  feet  depth.  The  bottom  was  made  about  17  feet 
by  17  feet,  to  give  sufficient  slope  to  the  sides  which 
were  lined  with  wood.  The  floor  of  the  pit  was 
slightly  sloped  to  one  comer,  from  which  an  efficient 
drain  was  conducted  to  a  hollow  near  by.  The 
floor  was  laid  with  rough  wooden  slabs  for  the  ice 
to  rest  upon.  A  rise  of  about  5  feet  in  the  ground 
on  one  side  of  the  pit  admitted  of  carts  backing 
on  the  higher  ground  and  shooting  the  ice  down  a 
temporary  shoot  into  the  pit  by  its  own  weight. 
One  or  two  men  with  shovels  keep  the  shoot  clear 
and  level  the  ice  around  the  pit  where  required. 
Three  or  four  hands  with  mallets  break  the  ice  into 
pieces,  of  about  the  size  of  half  or  quarter  of  a  brick. 
In  this  way  loO  to  170  loads  in  a  short  winter's  day 
are  easily  disposed  of.  The  ice  is  sometimes  built 
up  for  a  foot  or  two  above  the  edge  or  level  of  the 
wood  lining,  then  rounded  off  ridge-shaped  or 
highest  in  the  centre.  The  ice  is  broken  a  little 
finer  on  the  surface,  and  beaten  flat  with  the  back 
of  a  spade  to  keep  the  sawdust  from  percolating 
too  much  through  among  the  ice.  A  covering  of 
sawdust  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  thick  is  then  laid 
over  the  whole.  The  sawdust  is  occasionally  raked 
over,  and  any  cracks  or  openings  caused  by  sinking 
closed  up.  As  the  ice  gives  way  round  the  sides  of 
the  pit,  sawdust  is  packed  in  between  the  wooden 
lining  and  the  ice,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  kept 
enveloped  in  sawdust.  Ice  can  be  had  at  any  time 
when  wanted,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  without 
injury  to  the  bulk,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  clear 
the  sawdust  off  a  small  portion  of  the  ice  to  cut  out 
what  is  required,  replacing  the  sawdust  when 
finished. 

Ice  stored  in  sawdust,  besides  being  less  subject 
to  waste,  is  really  cleaner  than  that  usually  ob- 
tained from  an  ice  house,  because  in  the  latter  as 
the  ice  melts  the  impurities  remain  on  the  surface 
of  the  ice ;  whereas  in  the  former,  the  impurities 
left  by  melted  ice  are  taken  up  by  the  sawdust, 
leaving  the  surface  of  the  ice  always  clean. 

Now  as  to  keeping.  I  find  from  some  notes  kept 
for  a  few  years  after  commencing  the  system  that 
in  December,  1877.  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
there  remained  some  fifty  or  sixty  loads  of  old  ice 
when  putting  in  the  new.  In  December,  l>-78  and 
1^79,  there  remained  after  meeting  all  demands 
for  three  years  from  sixty  to  eighty  loads  in  a  solid 
block  both  years.  In  preparing  the  pit  for  new  ice 
on  November  20,  1 880,  there  remained  a  solid  block 
of  old  ice  17  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide  and  s  feet 
deep.  Since  then  I  have  discontinued  taking  notes, 
as  I  find  that  there  is  usually  as  much  left  in  the 
pit  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  would  with  care  nearly 
carry  us  through  a  second  year  in  the  event  of  our 
being  unable  to  get  ice  in  a  mild  winter.  The 
ice  pit  has  now  been  in  use  here  about  twelve  years, 
and  during  that  time  there  have  never  been  less 
than  fifty  loads  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  system  has  been  tried  on  a  smaller  scale 
and  found  very  successful.  In  1870  we  had  to  pro- 
vide an  all-the-year-round  supply  at  the  Com- 
missioner's residence,  Uppat  House,  a  few  miles 
from  here.  We  made  a  pit  on  the  same  principle 
to  hold  from  110  to  120  loads.  This  has  yielded  a 
daily  supply  when  required,  and  generally  has  a 
few  loads  remaining  when  the  new  ice  is  put  in. 
The  system  has  been  adopted  at  several  places  in 
the  north,  and  in  each  case  with  success.  I  may 
say  that  previous  to  1876  we  had  to  drive  ice  fully 
a  mile  at  considerable  cost,  but  by  temporarily 
flooding  two  depressions  in  the  park  with  pure 
water,  we  now  get  ice  within  300  yards  or  400  yards 
of  the  pit  at  less  than  half  the  expense  and  half 
the  time  required  formerly. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  pit  in  a  position 
where  it  will  be  shaded  by  trees  from  strong  sun 


in  summer.  Failing  this,  a  thicker  covering  of  saw- 
dust or  a  covering  of  Spruce  branches  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  make  up  for  want  of  natural  shade. 

D.  Melville. 
DuTvrohin  Castle  Gardens,  Sutherland. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ever  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  January,  and  of  especial  interest  to  the 
orchidist,  who  would  have  found  a  rich  series  of 
Dendrobium  hybrids  and  Lselias.  The  time  for 
meeting  has  been  changed  from  eleven  to  twelve, 
and  this  reduces  the  long  interval  between  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee's  business  and  the  lectures 
which  are  to  be  held  at  these  gatheriugs  throughout 
the  year.  On  Tuesday  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  read  a 
paper  on  "  Winter  Gardening,''  advocating  the  use 
of  Evergreens  in  pots  for  the  borders  to  fill  the 
places  of  Dahlias  and  other  tender  flowers,  but  not 
to  interfere  with  the  hardy  plants  and  bulbs  already 
planted.    There  is  nothing  new  in  this  idea. 

A  first-class  certificate  went  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Desdbobium  xasthocentbum. — This  was  one 
of  a  number  of  hybrids  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  who  has  at  Burford  Lodge  a  rich  series 
of  this  flower,  many  of  the  crosses  showing  an  un- 
usual delicacy  of  tint  and  decisive  colouring.  The 
Dendrobium  named  is  a  pretty  flower,  the  sepals 
and  petals  richly  tipped  with  bright  magenta,  the 
other  portion  shaded  with  the  same  cheerful  colour ; 
the  lip  is  conspicuous,  and  in  the  centre  boldly 
coloured  with  orange,  relieved  at  the  entrance  to 
the  throat  by  brownish  crimson,  and  towards  the 
front  melting  into  white,  which  gives  place  at  the 
margin  to  magenta.  As  the  plant  was  small  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  as  to  its  other  merits  besides  the 
individual  beauty  of  the  flower,  but  it  promises  well. 

Desdbobiuii  Juno. — This  is  a  hybrid  between 
Wardianum  and  moniliforme,  a  species  brought 
from  China  and  Japan  in  1824,  and  figured  in  the 
Botanical  JfagaziTw,  5482,  under  the  name  of  D. 
japonicum.  The  hybrid  has  retained  the  character- 
istics of  both  parents.  It  will  never  become  such  a 
favourite  as  Wardianum ;  it  lacks  its  boldness  of 
colouring  and  delightful  freedom  of  expression. 
The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  good 
form  of  nobile,  waxy  in  texture,  and  rich  magenta- 
rose,  that  becomes  paler  towards  the  base.  The  lip 
resembles  that  of  Wardianum,  having  a  rich, 
velvety-lake  colouring  in  the  throat,  outside  this  a 
pale  buff  colour,  which  gives  place  to  white,  made 
clearer  by  a  rim  of  rose-magenta.  The  colours 
are  charmingly  vivid  and  rich,  and  the  flowers 
will  become  stronger  when  the  plant  itself  gains 
strength.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt. 

Dendbobil'M  LuNA.—Another  hybrid  Dendrobe, 
this  time  a  cross  between  Ainsworthi,  itself  a  lovely 
hybrid,  and  Findleyanum.  A  small  plant  was  shown 
carrying  a  number  of  flowers,  which  suggests  that 
this  is  unusually  free  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
tenderly  coloured  with  the  softest  shades,  unlike 
the  bold  tints  of  "  Juno  ";  the  lip  is  creamy-white, 
that  passes  into  a  soft  yellow  in  the  centre,  and 
tipped  with  magenta,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
suffused  with  the  same  delicate  magenta  shade.  It 
wants  a  large  plant  full  of  bloom  to  make  any  effect. 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Dendbobium  Maci'ablanei. —  This  is  quite 
different  from  any  of  the  hybrids  described,  and  as 
distinct  a  Dendrobe  in  itself  as  the  favourite  D. 
nobile.  It  is  one  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons' 
introductions  from  New  Guinea,  a  hitherto  unknown 
land,  so  to  speak,  and  from  whence  we  may  expect 
many  beautiful  Orchids  and  other  flowers  now  that 
collectors  are  revealing  some  of  its  treasures  to  us. 
The  small  plant  exhibited  bore  only  two  blooms, 
but  we  needed  no  more  to  show  that  we  have  here 
a  beautiful  species  of  distinctive  shape.  The  flowers 
are  of  the  purest  snow-white,  truly  white,  not 
tinted  with  colour,  as  so  many  of  the  Orchids 
labelled  "alba,"  the  only  colour  being  on  the  lateral 


lobes  of  the  lip,  which  are  boldly  striped  on  the 
inner  face  with  the  richest  magenta,  and  blotched 
on  the  outer  surface  at  the  margin  with  the  same 
intense  shade  of  colour,  while  running  into  the 
throat  of  the  lip  is  a  line  of  green,  not  very  distinct. 
The  whole  bloom  is  of  curious  expression.  It 
measures  over  3  inches  across,  the  sepals  pointed 
and  narrow,  quite  different  to  the  petals,  which  are 
broad  and  narrowing  sharply  at  both  ends,  as  in 
the  lip,  the  central  portion  in  each  case  measuring 
about  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  species  obtains  its 
name  from  Macfarlane,  a  missionary  in  New 
Guinea.  We  shall  hear  more  of  this  new  Dendrobe. 
L^LIA  AXCEPS  ScHRCEDEBiANA.— We  have  many 
beautiful  forms  of  this  lovely  Orchid— Sanderiana, 
Veitchi,  &c. — but  few  are  finer  than  the  variety  that 
bears  Baron  Schrccder's  name.  A  large  plant,  car- 
rying several  of  the  tall,  handsome  spikes,  came 
from  The  Dell  collection  at  Egham,  which  shows 
the  variety  to  be  not  only  of  striking  beauty  as  far 
as  the  individual  flowers  are  concerned,  but  excep- 
tionally free.  The  blooms  are  larger  than  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  anceps  and  pure  white,  except  for 
stripes  of  a  magenta  colour  on  the  side  lobes  of 
the  lip.  From  Mr.  Ballantine,  The  Dell  Gardens, 
Egham. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

DEyoBOBim  nobile,  Bubfobd  vab. — This  is 
as  distinct  and  striking  as  the  showy  variety 
Cooksoni,  and  one  of  the  richest  coloured  of  the 
forms  of  nobile.  The  flowers  are  about  the  same 
size  as  those  of  the  favourite  species,  bat  a  great 
advance  in  colour,  which  is  distributed  chiefly  on 
the  lower  sepals  and  lip.  There  is  an  intense  vel- 
vety crimson  colouring  in  the  centre,  as  in  nobile, 
and  both  the  upper  sepal  and  the  two  petals  are 
richly  shaded  with  rose-lilac,  this  colour  appearing 
of  greater  intensity  on  the  two  lower  sepals,  which 
are  almost  entirely  suffused  with  it,  but  it  melts 
away  into  a  quieter  shade  at  the  margins.  The 
constancy  and  curious  location  of  colour  are  unique 
features.    From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Ptebis  sebbuxata  <;lobiosa. — The  forms  of 
this  Fern  increase  and  multiply.  Here  we  have 
another  addition  to  the  list,  and  which  we  may 
safely  compare  to  the  Chiswick  variety,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  the  two  are  identical.  The  "  glo- 
riosa "  form  has  a  heavier  tassel  to  the  fronds,  a 
greater  freedom  of  growth,  and  therefore  elegance, 
besides  a  paler  shade  of  green  colour.  But  these 
are  differences  of  degree  only.  From  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Edmonton. 

Chinese  Pbimbose  Eynsfobd  Pink.  —  The 
Chinese  Primula  gives  us  many  charming  shades  of 
colour,  and  in  this  variety  we  have  a  lovely  rosy 
pink  colour,  as  soft  and  beautiful  as  in  a  Tea  Rose, 
and  set  off  by  a  greenish  yeUow  centre.  It  is  a 
single  flower,  full,  not  rigid,  but  free  and  robust. 
From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Chinese  Pbimbose  Hee  Ma.jesty.  —  Another 
single  variety  of  the  purest  white  intensified  by  the 
yellow-green  eye,  the  flower  massive,  broad,  robust, 
and  large.  The  plant  carried  a  strong  truss  of 
bloom  that  betokened  a  good  constitution.  From 
Messrs.  Cannell. 

Chinese  Pbimbose  Eynsfobd  Red. — This  is 
also  a  single  kind,  the  flowers  produced  freely,  and 
of  a  bright  telling  crimson  colour.  Its  freedom 
and  cheery  shade  will  make  it  a  favourite.  From 
Messrs.  Cannell. 

Obchids  were  the  principal  flowers,  as  we  might 
expect  from  the  season  of  the  year.  The  small,  but 
choice  group  from  Burford  Lodge  contained  a  few 
other  gems  than  those  already  described.  Lslia 
Patini  was  represented  by  a  plant  carrying  several 
flowers  which  are  like  those  of  Skinneri,  purple- 
rose  in  both  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  showing  a  much 
deeper  shade.  Of  Dendrobiums  besides  those  men- 
tioned were  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni,  and  D. 
n.  Tollianum,  which  has  its  flowers  prettily  coloured 
with  rose-lilac.  A  striking  Orchid  is  a  variety  of 
the  dwarf  compact-flowered  Lffilia  pumila  called 
El  Spiritu  Sancto,  a  fanciful  name  that  might  be 
applied  to  the  Dove  flower  for  obvious  reasons, 
but  not  to  such  an  Orchid  as  L.  pomila.     The 
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flowers  are  larger,  broader,  and  more  massive  than 
those  of  the  type,  but  retaining  the  same  solid 
shape ;  the  lip  is  of  a  deeper  shade  of  rose-pnrple 
than  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  coloured  on  the 
outer  surface  with  a  vivid  orange-jellow  tint.  Mr. 
A.  Glover,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  Manor  House, 
Wallington,  sent  a  splendid  plant  of  the  old  Boli- 
vian Lycaste  plana,  a  beautiful  Orchid  when  the 
plant  is  crowded  with  flowers,  as  in  this  specimen. 
The  contrast  of  the  olive-green  sepals  and  ivory 
white  rose-spotted  petals  is  peculiarly  happy.  A 
good  form  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  flower  was  richly  coloured  with  deep  rose, 
most  intense  on  the  lip,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
gardener  to  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Dnnedin,  Streat- 
ham  Hill.  A  choice  series  of  Orchids  came  from 
Mr.  Cowley,  gardener  to  Mr.  Tautz,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  comprising  Ccclogyne  lentiginosa,  a  free  and 
uncommon  kind,  very  beautiful  when  large,  but  not 
striking  as  a  small  plant ;  the  racemes  carry  a 
number  of  flowers  of  a  self  greenish  yellow  shade ; 
the  lip  coloured  with  brown,  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  C.  ocellata.  Lycaste  Measuresiana  is  like 
plana,  but  the  sepals  are  of  a  deeper  brown,  and 
both  sepals  and  lip  more  thickly  and  richly  spotted. 
One  of  the  most  delicate  forms  of  L.  Skinneri  we 
have  seen  is  Lucyana,  of  which  a  plant  was  shown. 
The  sepals  are  just  touched  with  pink,  the  petals 
delightfully  coloured  with  a  deeper  tint,  very 
prettily  distributed  towards  the  margin.  Another 
form  of  this  Orchid  named  Imperator  was  also  ex- 
hibited ;  it  has  been  described  before.  From  The 
Dell  Gardens,  Egham,  was  brought  a  number  of 
cut  spikes  of  varieties  of  La3lia  anceps,  Veitchiana, 
and  others,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  L.  a. 
Crawshayana  was  shown  by  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks ;  the  flowers  are  finely  coloured 
with  rose-purple.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Albans,  had  also  cut  blooms  of  the  type,  Crawshay- 
ana and  Gouldiana.  This  might  be  well  called 
an  exhibition  of  L?elia  anceps,  as  yet  another  va- 
riety, this  a  white  form,  came  from  Mr.  Harvey, 
Riversdale  Road,  Liverpool,  the  specimen  carrying 
a  number  of  spikes  of  white  flowers.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  also  had  Cypiipedinm  Calypso,  a  hybrid 
between  Spicerianum  and  villosum  Boxalli,  in 
which  the  parents  are  well  defined,  especially  in 
the  upper  sepal,  where  there  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Spicerianum  ;  it  is  a  pretty  flower. 

A  hybrid  Cypripedium  also  came  from  Mr. 
Myles,  Appley  Towers  Gardens.  Messrs.  Pitcher 
and  Manda,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  exhibited  also  a 
hybrid  Cypripedium  named  Masereelianum,  a  cross 
between  Spicerianum  and  insigne  Chantini,  the 
result  an  excellent  type  of  Leeannm.  Vanda 
Amesiana  alba  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Johnson, 
Stand  Hall  Gardens,  Whitfield.  Why  called  alba 
is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  flowers  are  not  pure 
white,  but  have  a  flush  of  soft  lilac  on  the  lip,  and 
in  the  recent  importations  of  this  fragrant  Orchid 
there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  depth  of 
colour  on  the  lip  ;  some  are  richly  shaded  with 
magenta,  others  as  pale  as  in  the  variety  here 
called  alba,  and  which  is  simply  a  pale  form  of  the 
type.  The  plant  was  smothered  with  bloom,  once 
again  convincing  us  of  the  freedom,  beauty,  and 
value  of  this  comparatively  new  Orchid.  Mr.  P. 
Blair,  iTrentham  Gardens,  brought  a  specimen  of 
CattleyaTrianiB  albescens,  a  very  tenderly  coloured 
variety,  free,  and  delicate  ;  the  sepals  and  broader 
petals  of  the  purest  white ;  lip  soft  lilac,  except  for 
the  old  gold  colour  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat. 

There  were  several  miscellaneous  exhibits.  A 
large  collection  of  cut  pitchers  of  the  hybrids  and 
species  of  Nepenthes  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons.  Amongst  the  hybrids  were  Nepenthes 
Mastersiana,  still  one  of  the  best,  Dicksoniana, 
Amesiana,  and  Wrigleyana,  a  very  richly-coloured 
hybrid,  handsomely  blotched  with  rich  chocolate 
on  a  dull  green  ground.  Of  the  species  the  finest 
pitchers  were  those  of  bicaloarata,  with  its  two 
hom-like  processes  at  the  base  of  the  lid  ;  Hookeri- 
ana,  Rafflesiana,  sanguinea  and  Curtisi  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  Thomas,  The  Gardens,  Chatsworth, 
sent  several  specimens  of  Amaryllis  anlica,  a  strong 
growing  form,  with  tall  sturdy  stems  and  richly- 
coloured  flowers.  This  fine  old  species  might  be 
seen  more  at  this  season.    Messrs.  Walshaw  i:  Sons, 


The  Nurseries,  Scarborough,  exhibited  flowers  of 
Calla  a>thiopica,  and  Messrs.  H.  CanneU  and  Sons, 
several  single  Chinese  Primulas,  comprising  crispi- 
folia  superba,  white,  and  Eynsford  White,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  beautiful  varieties  certificated.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  gave  as  a  taste  of  hardy 
flowers  by  showing  pans  of  Galanthus  Elwesi,  Nar- 
cissus minimus.  Anemone  fulgens,  and  several  Cro- 
cuses. Spira3a  astilboides,  to  show  its  value  for 
forcing,  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ; 
but  though  a  lovely,  graceful  flower  for  indoors,  it 
is  not  of  the  same  value  as  the  old  japonica.  We 
prefer  to  see  it  in  the  hardy  garden,  where  its 
plumy  panicles  of  flowers  have  their  natural  grace. 
The  same  firm  also  sent  Arum  sanctum,  a  deep 
crimson,  almost  black-spathed  Arum  of  interest 
from  its  curious  character. 

A  large  collection  of  Ferns  was  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  amongst  them  good  specimens 
of  Davailia  elegans,  Asplenium  nobile,  Lygodium 
dichotomum,  Actinopteris  radiata,  Pteris  cretica  no- 
bilis,  a  Fern  now  well  known  for  its  richly  crested 
character;  Gymnogramma  schizophyUa  gloriosa,  G. 
Mayi,  and  G.  Alstoni,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
gold-powdered  Gymnogrammas  (bronze  medal). 

Fruit  committee. — There  was  little  business 
for  this  committee.  Mr.  Roupell,  Roupell  Park, 
showed  an  excellent  collection  of  Apples  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  including  good  fruits  of  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling,  Wealthy,  Wellington,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
Mr.  Morris,  Taibach,  South  Wales,  showed  a  good 
Queen  Pine.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  exhibited  fruits  of 
Apple  Remborough.  Two  baskets  of  Mushrooms, 
gathered  from  inside  beds,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher. 
Mr.  A.  Dean  showed  a  series  of  Onions.  A  collection 
of  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers,  comprising  Vilmorin's 
Easter  Day  and  Early  Penzance,  was  sent  from  the 
Chiswick  Gardens.  Mr.  Myles,  Appley  Towers,  Ryde, 
sent  bunches  of  Appley  Towers  Grape,  a  variety  cer- 
tificated in  the  auturnn.  Mr.  Thomas  sent  from 
Chatsworth  a  plant  in  a  pot  of  the  Papaw  tree  full 
of  fruit.  It  belongs  to  the  Passiflora  order,  and  has 
fruits  of  a  similar  shape  and  colour  when  ripe  to 
those  of  the  common  blue  Passion  Flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  was  introduced  as 
far  back  as  1690,  growing  at  home  to  a  height  of 
from  10  feet  to  20  feet.    The  fruit  is  edible. 


GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Kindly  give  me  a  little  space  to  record  some 
generous  and  most  successful  efforts  which  have 
recently  been  made  in  aid  of  our  gardening  chari- 
ties. The  promoters  and  conductors  of  such  under- 
takings deserve  our  warmest  and  most  sincere 
thanks,  not  only  for  the  time  and  trouble  they  have 
devoted  to  the  work,  but  for  the  splendid  example 
they  have  set  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

At  Worksop  last  month  the  gardeners  of  that 
ducal  district,  headed  by  our  good  friends  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  Thoresby  (secretary),  and  Mr.  Glee- 
son,  of  Clumber,  organised  a  concert,  which  being 
patronised  by  the  iUte  of  the  place,  secured  as  a 
result  a  net  profit  of  iEoti  4s.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  fund,  the  following  members  of  the 
committee  have  elected  to  become  life  subscribers  : 
Mr.  Egglestone,  Firbeck  Hall  Gardens,  Rotherham ; 
Mr.  Gleeson,  Clumber  Gardens,  Worksop;  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,  Welbeck  Gardens,  Worksop;  Mr.  Henderson, 
Thoresby,  Ollerton,  Notts;  Mr.  Jefferson,  gardener, 
Carlton  House,  Worksop;  Mr.  Mallender,  Hodsock 
Priory,  Worksop;  Mr.  Sutton,  Worksop  Manor 
Gardens,  Worksop ;  and  Mr.  Woods,  Osberton  Gar- 
dens, Worksop. 

At  Reigate  the  committee  of  the  Reigate  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society  (Mr.  J.  Brown, 
Great  Doods,  Reigate,  secretary)  decided  to  hold 
their  show  last  autumn  for  the  benefit  of  the  two 
great  gardeners'  charities— the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.  Their  efforts  have  been  so  successful  as  to 
secure  a  net  profit  of  £100,  and  with  grateful  thanks 
I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  £50  sent  in 


aid  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  The  following 
members  of  the  committee  have  elected  to  become 
life  subscribers:  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Waterlow,  Great  Doods,  Reigate;  Mr.  Thomas 
Budgen,  gardener  to  Miss  Baker,  Holmfels,  Rei- 
gate; Mr.  Alfred  Elphie,  gardenerto  Mr.  J.  Glutton, 
South  Park,  Reigate;  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Grice,  Beechwood,  Reigate;  Mr. 
James  Head,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Simpson,  Wray 
Paik,  Reigate;  Mr.  Fred.  Parfitt,  gardener  to  Mr. 
E.  Home,  Park  House,  Reigate;  Mr.  Wm.  Peters, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Danecroft,  Reigate; 
Mr.  James  Port,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Saunders, 
Shagbrook,  Reigate;  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to 
Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate; 
and  Mr.  Robert  V.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Taylor,  The  Margery,  Reigate.— A.  F.  Babeon, 
Hon.  Sec.  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Societv.— The  quarterly  meeting  of  tho  above 
Society  was  "held  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel.  Four  new  members  were  elected,  making  a 
total  of  forty-two  during  the  past  year.  The  annual 
moctiDg  will  take  place  on  Monday  evening,  February 
1(1,  at  the  above  hotel. 


Sulphide  of  potassium.— In  The  Gabden 
Oct.  in,  1889  (p.  354),  "J.  C.  B."  speaks  of  the 
value  of  this  for  destroying  mildew,  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  he  would  explain  through  The  Garden 
how  it  is  that,  having  tried  the  solution  one-half 
the  strength  advised  by  him  on  a  house  of  Roses, 
I  find  all  the  woodwork  just  as  if  I  had  syringed  it 
with  some  mixture  like  clay  and  water,  only  it  is 
much  harder  to  get  off.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
had  a  word  of  caution  about  using  it  inside  or  any- 
where near  paint.  I  write  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  may  be  thinking  of  trying  the  above,  and  who 
may  find  themselves  placed  the  same  as  myself. 
Perhaps  "  J.  C.  B."  will  be  good  enough  to  give  us 
a  few  more  hints  on  the  use  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
for  mildew  both  inside  and  out. — E.  H.  K. 

Paraffin  oil  as  a  fruit  tree  cleanser.- 
Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  both  as  standards  and  on 
walls,  the  latter  especially,  are  apt  to  be  infested 
with  insects.  These  are  not  always  transitory  sum- 
mer occupants,  but  include  scale  and  the  host  of 
pernicious  pests  that  accompany  American  blight. 
Summer  syringing  has  little  effect  on  these,  and  if 
once  a  tree  is  allowed  to  get  into  leaf  burdened 
with  parasites,  the  chances  are  that,  do  as  one  may, 
they  will  remain  there  all  the  summer,  and  affect 
the  health  of  the  tree  to  a  most  injurious  extent. 
To  remedy  this  I  have  tried  many  kinds  of  insecti- 
cides, but  not  one  of  them  has  proved  so  efficacious 
as  paratfin  oil.  This  is  the  best  insect  destroyer 
that  anyone  could  possibly  use.  If  it  is  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  pint  to  three  gallons  of  water 
and  sprayed  lightly  on  the  trees,  every  vestige  of 
insect  life  will  disappear  as  if  by  magic.  If  one 
man  keeps  the  solution  well  stirred  while  another 
applies  it  with  the  syringe,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
its  not  mixing  with  the  water  and  going  on  evenly. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  apply  it  with  great  force,  as  is 
often  done,  as  the  object  is  not  to  knock  off  the  in- 
sects, but  merely  to  moisten  them  and  thus  con- 
sume them.  If  all  fruit  trees  in  any  way  affected 
with  insects  are  treated  thus  after  having  been 
pruned  and  before  they  come  into  leaf,  their  im- 
proved condition  thronghont  the  next  season  will  be 
apparent.—  Cam  beian. 

Vallota  purpurea. — Have  any  readers  of  The 
G.\KiiEN  had  any  experience  in  raising  seedlings  of  the 
above,  and  with  what  success  ?  It  has  seeded  freely 
with  me  this  year. — M.  E. 

Removal  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son's  nursery. 
—We  are  asked  to  state  that  this  firm  has  removed 
its  nursery  from  Tooting  to  Long  Ditton. 

Names  of  plants.— i^'.  C— 1,  Euphorbia  Lathy- 
ri^;  2,  Serberidopsis  corallina ;  3,  Epidendrum  tigri- 
num  ;  4,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  :  5,  Dendrobium 
Strebloceras;  6,  Chi-ysanthemum  Gold  Thread. Ji- 
ll, /.p.'f/i.- 1,  Acacia"dealbata;  2, send  when  in  flower; 
3,  Acacia  lineata. — — ^Inoii.- Odontoglosaum  Cora- 
dinei.     Fern  too  shrivelled  to  identify. 

Name  of  Apple.— £.  B.  D.— Minchal  Crab. 
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WOODS  AN£  Forests. 

HEDGES. 
In  The  Garden,  January  4  (p.  18),  "  R."  seems 
not  to  approve  of  the  inverted  wedge  shape  of 
hedges.  He  says:  "If  strictly  adhered  to,  it 
would  hinder  the  progress  of  the  hedge,  as  well 
as  deprive  it  of  body  and  strength."  Everyone 
knows  that  if  a  hedge  or  Thorn  busli  is  kept 
pruned  it  will  neither  produce  flowers  nor  haws  ; 
it  is  only  neglected  hedges  that  are  allowed  to 
ramble  about  without  pruning  of  any  kind  that 
we  find  producing  both.  "  R."  is  equally  wrong 
in  his  ideas  about  wedge-shaped  hedges.  For 
many  years  I  have  had  the  management  of 
about  40  mOes  of  hedges,  of  diflerent  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  I  have  always  found  the  plants  in 
a  wedge-shaped  hedge  to  keep  in  a  healthier 
condition  than  those  of  any  other  form  under 
my  care  ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
wedge-shaped  hedge  presents  more  surface  to 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  atmosphere  than 
any  other  form,  and  receives  the  benefit  of  rain, 
light,  and  sunshine  from  to]i  to  bottom.  All  of 
these  promote  the  healthy  development  of  side 
branches,  and  render  the  fence  close  and 
eflicient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  branches 
of  upright  hedges  are  apt  to  lose  their  vitality 
through  confinement,  gradually  becoming  bare 
and  open  at  the  bottom,  many  of  the  plants 
contracting  disease  and  dying  ofi',  thus  leaving 
unsightly  blanks  here  and  there  in  the  fence. 
In  speaking  of  wedge-shaped  hedges,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  explain  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prune  them  up  to  a  sharp  thin  top.  The  better 
plan  is  to  round  them  oft'  a  little,  which  adds  to 
their  firmness  and  stability  at  the  top  without 
interfering  with  their  uniformity  below.  This, 
however,  is  generally  understood  and  acted 
upon  by  hedgers,  and  needs  no  further  com- 
ment. J.  W. 


culture.  If  a  school  of  forestry  is  to  be  esta- 
blished at  all  it  could  have  no  better  connection 
than  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  and 
this  has  been  advocated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
columns  of  The  Gabden  years  ago  by  myself.  It 
is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times  to  know  that  proprie- 
tors and  others  are  beginning  to  bestir  themselves 
in  the  interests  of  forestry  and  tree  culture,  and  if 
their  efforts  are  conducted  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  ultimately  be  crowned  with 
success.  I  believe  the  Board  of  Forestry  wished  to 
be  established  is  to  be  a  department  by  itself  under 
the  Board  of  Agriculture. — J.  B.  Webster. 


Tree  planting  on  waste  land.— If  there  is 

one  county  in  England  where  tree  planting  ought 
to  be  extensively  pushed  on  it  is  Hampshire,  where 
thousands  of  acres  of  Crown  land  produce  nothing 
but  Gorse  or  Brambles.  That  it  is  not  first-rate 
land  tor  agricultural  purposes  need  not  hinder  the 
operation,  as  trees  of  all  kinds  that  are  suitable  for 
timber  or  firewood  grow  freely  if  once  they  get  a 
start,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  if  large 
breadths  of  forest  trees  were  planted  they  would 
not  only  add  value  to  the  soil  they  are  growing 
on,  but  also  to  the  adjacent  lands,  as  they  would 
not  only  attract  more  rain  in  summer,  but  also 
effectually  break  the  wind  in  winter.  No  better 
outlay  could  be  undertaken  either  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  own  land  orby  Local  Boards  on  ground 
that  comes  under  their  rule  than  that  of  planting 
trees.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  good  many  streets 
have  been  planted  with  trees.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  sort  of  planting  that  is  wanted,  but  out  in  the 
open  country  or  as  belts  by  roadsides.  It  would  be 
well  in  selecting  the  varieties  to  use  more  judgment 
than  is  exercised  over  street  trees  as  a  rule,  for  in 
these  the  Poplar  predominates  over  far  more  useful 
trees  such  as  the  Oak,  the  Elm,  and  the  Fir.  In 
planting  it  is  always  well  to  note  what  trees  thrive 
best  in  the  locality,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  the 
Elm  is  by  far  the  most  plentiful  of  any  of  the  forest 
trees  that  attain  useful  timber  size,  although  in 
more  inland  parts  of  the  county,  such  as  in  the  New 
Forest,  a  great  variety  of  trees  grows  with  equal 
freedom.  It  is  surely  time  to  look  to  our  home 
supply,  as  there  is  little  planting  done  compared 
with  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  much  of  the 
foreign  supply  is  getting  exhausted.— J.  G.,  Hants. 
A  school  of  forestry.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  3,  George  4th  Bridge,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  .sth  inst,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
president  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  school 
of  forestry  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Agri- 


TEEES  FOR  AVENUES. 
The  charm  of  a  place  often  lies  in  its  variety  of 
treatment,  and  where  there  is  scope  enough  for 
formal  lines  of  trees  they  always  give  a  certain  dig- 
nity if  rightly  placed.  But  the  trees  should  be 
selected  to  harmonise  with  the  situation.  Dense 
heavy-foliaged  trees,  such  as  the  Beech  and  Horse 
Chestnut,  are  not  suited  to  a  confined  space.  The 
effect  is  too  sombre  and  dark,  and  where  the  sun's 
rays  cannot  penetrate  the  ever-changing  charm  of 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  is  absent.  The  heavy- 
foliaged  trees  are  only  suitable  for  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  lawn  or  park  scenery.  Walnuts,  Planes, 
and  Limes  are  thinner  of  foliage  and  may  be  selected 
to  fill  a  situation  where  the  Horse  Chestnut  and  the 
Beech  would  not  be  appropriate.  To  give  variety, 
the  Turkey  Oak  makes  a  grand  avenue  tree,  and 
our  own  old  English  Oak  when  full  of  years  has  a 
picturesque  grandeur  about  it  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  Huntingdon  Elm  is  a  noble  tree  for 
forming  long  lines,  especially  where  the  planter 
has  grasped  the  situation  and  allowed  space  enough 
between  the  lines,  and  also  between  the  trees  in  the 
lines.  The  Sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnut  is  a  noble 
park  tree,  but  it  must  have  room.  The  silver-barked 
Birch,  the  Lady  of  the  Woods,  is  not  heavy  enough 
for  forming  avenues  in  the  open  park,  but  run  a 
double  or  quadruple  line  through  an  open  glade  in 
an  extensive  wood  and  fill  in  beneath  with  Rhodo- 
dendrons, or  even  the  common  Laurel,  or,  better 
still,  plant  the  round-leaved  Laurel  (Cerasus  rotundi- 
folia),  and  a  charming  feature  will  be  created,  the 
interest  of  which  will  increase  with  years.  The 
evergreen  undergrowth  must  be  kept  dwarf  by 
pruning  if  need  be  to  show  off  the  white  stems  of 
the  Birches.  The  Douglas  Fir  is  another  tree  to 
form  an  avenue  up  the  hill-side,  and  its  relative, 
the  Spanish  Silver  Fir  (Picea  Pinsajio),  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  tree  for  skirting  a  broad  walk 
running  through  the  dressed  grounds.  Everybody  is 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
as  an  avenue  tree.  Its  hardiness  and  its  adaptability 
to  every  soil  and  situation,  as  also  its  rapid  growth, 
are  well  known.  When  once  well  established  the 
Deodar  Cedar  is  a  very  graceful  tree,  but  it  must 
have  shelter  from  cold  winds,  and  this  detracts 
from  its  usefulness.  The  Mount  Atlas  Cedar  is 
hardier  and  more  useful  than  the  Deodar,  though 
lacking  in  the  graceful  growth  and  beauty  of  tint 
which  has  always  made  the  Deodar  so  attractive. 
The  Monkey  Puzzle,  or  Araucaria  inibricata,  hand- 
some though  it  may  be,  is  too  uncertain  in  its 
growth  to  be  recommended  for  general  planting. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Wellingtonia.  I 
have  seen  some  grand  trees  round  the  western 
coast,  but  inland  it  does  not  seem  happy  after  it 
outgrows  its  shelter.  The  Holly  is  not  often  used 
as  an  avenue  tree,  but  I  have  seen  it  effectively 
employed  to  outline  woodland  walks,  the  green 
and  variegated  varieties  being  planted  alternately. 
For  forming  avenues  in  seaside  gardens  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  is  specially  to  be  recommended. 

E.  H. 

Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris).— This  from  its 
beautiful  glaucous  tint  is  more  appreciated  than 
any  other  of  the  Conifer  family.  We  have  here  a 
small  wood  composed  entirely  of  evergreen  Firs, 
each  kind  being  planted  in  blocks  of  about  400. 
The  kinds  comprise  the  Austrian,  Corsican,  and 
Scotch  Pines,  and  a  batch  of  the  common  Spruce. 
A  narrow  winding  path  runs  around  the  wood, 
about  10  feet  from  the  edge,  from  which  a  good 


view  can  be  obtained  of  all.  The  Austrian  and 
Corsican  are  the  tallest  (7  feet),  having  made  the 
most  rapid  growth,  the  Scotch  5  feet,  the  Spruce 
average  4  feet.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  ever- 
green Firs  present  a  better  appearance  in  blocks  of 
one  sort  only  than  when  mixed  up  together.  Here 
on  our  strong  soil  the  Scotch  Fir  is  preferred  to  the 
Austrian  Pine  as  a  nurse  or  shelter  to  Larch,  not 
only  on  account  of  cheapness,  which  is  a  great 
consideration  where  many  are  required,  but  because 
it  grows  more  quickly  when  once  established.  I  do 
not  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Austrian  Pine  as  a 
shelter  plant  in  very  exposed  situations,  but  where 
the  position  is  not  too  bleak  nor  near  the  sea-coast  I 
think  the  Scotch  Fir  is  the  better,  not  only  on  the 
score  of  cost  and  quick  growth,  but  also  from  the 
rich  glaucous  tint  which  it  presents. — S.  H. 


THE  BLACK  WALNUT. 
In  The  Garden,  Dec.  28  (p.  612),  the  merits  of  the 
wild  Black  Cherry  (Prunus  serotina)  and  the  Black 
Walnut  as  profitable  timber  trees  are  discussed,  and 
in  doing  so  the  writer  says  :  "  Black  Walnut  trees 
will  not  all  make  saw-logs  when  planted  2  feet  or  3 
feet  apart.  The  common-sense  way  would  be  to 
plant  them  at  least  20  feet  apart,  and  fill  in  with 
cheap  rapid-growing  trees  that  could  be  cut  out  in 
time,  leaving  the  whole  space  to  the  Walnuts."  The 
treatment  here  recommended  for  the  Walnut  is 
practical  and  commendable,  but  who  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  the  Black  Cherry  or  any  other  timber  tree 
in  this  country  attaining  the  size  and  dimensions 
of  saw  logs  when  planted  at  2  feet  and  3  feet  apart  1 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  should 
planters  base  their  calculations  on  such  teaching, 
they  will  find  themselves  grievously  mistaken. 
When  trees  are  planted  at  such  a  distance 
apart  and  not  thinned  out  they  attain  the  size  of 
drawn-up  poles  and  spars,  but  very  few  of  them  even 
reach  the  dimensions  of  half-tree  sleeper-wood,  not 
to  speak  of  saw-log  timber,  which  implies  a  much 
larger  size  of  scantling.  When  cutting  down  plan- 
tations of  this  class  I  have  always  found  the  largest 
and  best  trees  at  places  where  some  trees  had  died 
off  in  their  immediate  proximity  in  early  life,  thus 
clearly  showing  that  to  grow  trees  to  a  good  size 
they  must  be  allowed  a  reasonable  amount  of  space 
for  their  profitable  development.  In  places,  how- 
ever, where  there  is  a  demand  for  drawn  up  poles 
and  spars,  such  a  crop  is  very  remunerative,  and 
often  gives  a  better  return  to  the  proprietor  than 
where  the  trees  have  been  thinned  and  a  certain 
number  left  upon  the  ground  to  mature  their  growth 
and  form  timber  trees  of  large  size.  This,  however, 
depends  a  great  deal  on  two  things;  first,  locality; 
and  second,  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  With 
regard  to  the  Walnut,  it  never  has  been  planted  in 
large  quantities  as  a  profitable  timber  tree  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  this  arising  in  a  great  measure 
from  its  growing  so  slowly,  for  although  it  attains 
a  large  size  and  is  a  tree  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, yet  the  slowness  of  its  growth  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  hamper  its  extension  except  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Some  of  the  finest  old  Walnut  trees  in 
the  north  are  at  Otterstone,  Fifeshire,  where  one 
tree  is  recorded  to  have  a  girth  of  18  feet  at  20  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  another  girthed  10  feet  at  12 
feet  from  the  ground.  Both  trees  were  sold  at  a 
little  over  £50  for  cabinet  work,  the  roots  having 
been  sold  for  gun-stocks  and  veneering.  Notwith- 
standing these  prices  they  have  failed  to  induce 
proprietors  to  plant  the  Walnut  in  large  quantities 
for  profit. .T.  B.  Webster. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  7s.Tts.— This  journal  U 
pi'hl,Kh<<l  in  iitcatly  bovjid  Monthly  Parts.  In  thin  fonn  the 
colon II 'I  'j'falcs  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  .far 
rcfiri'iice  jirn'ious  to  the  issue  of  the  halj-yearly  voluvies.  Priee 
\s.  ikl. ;  2">s(  free,  1«.  ^d.  Complete  set  of  rolunies  of  The 
Garden /ro»t  its  commencenunt  to  end  of  1SS9,  thirty-six  vols., 
priee,  cloth,  £27  ;  whole  calf,  £36;  half  morocco,  £3'Z  Ss. 

"  Farm   and   Home  "    Monthly   Parts.  —  This 

joni'iiiil  m  jiiiiiliiiliid  in  neatly  bov nil  JMonthlif  I'lirts,  in  irhick 
form  it  is  most  snitabte  for  reference  jmrions  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  rolnmes.     Price  5d,  ;  j^ost  free,  Sd. 

"  The  Garden  Annual  "  for  1890.  —  Contains 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Hortirultural  Trade 
coii'ected  %cp  to  Korember  10  laM.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats  (containi7ig  over  SOOO)  have  been  very  carefully  aild 
extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever 
published.     Priee  Is..-  by  post,  \s.  3rf. 

London:   2iJ,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  ' 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


A  THAW  IN  WINTER. 

Fi5w  things  are  more  delightful  in  the  outdoor 
garden  than  a  thaw  after  a  hard  frost.  While 
the  frost  lasted  all  seemed  so  hopeless.  In 
my  own  garden  during  the  hard  frost  of  De- 
cember everything  looked  wretchedly  dreary. 
The  leaves  of  numerous  Cyclamens,  which  are 
grouped  round  the  roots  of  some  tall  Plane 
trees,  were  absolutely  black  and  shrivelled. 
The  leaves  of  the  hardiest  shrubs  were  limp 
and  hanging  down  as  if  life  were  taken  from 
them.  In  one  night  all  was  changed.  To- 
wards dusk  the  vanes  on  the  pinnacles  of  the 
church  tower  ve«red  round  and  pointed  south- 
west. In  the  night  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
altered  the  whole  aspect  of  things  in  the 
morning.  Getting  up,  I  noticed  steam  on  the 
outside  instead  of  the  inside  of  the  window 
panes,  denoting  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  higher  outside  than  indoors.  Later 
on  in  the  day  the  sun  shone  out  with  that 
yellow,  slanting  ray  which  is  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  midwinter  sun.  Then  came 
the  "  voyage  autour  de  mon  jardin  " — a  tour 
of  inspection — to  see  what  damage  "  Jack 
Frost "  had  done.  But  lo,  it  seems  as  if  that 
"grata  vice  veris  et  favoni,"  of  which  old 
Horace  sang,  had  really  come  to  pass.  Though 
it  is  still  December,  somehow  one  feels  some- 
thing of  spring  in  every  gentle  breeze  which 
stirs  those  few  withered  leaves  which  have 
marvellously  escaped  the  ruthless  sweepings 
of  the  gardener's  broom.  The  air  is  positively 
balmy.  Instead  of  the  dejection  and  the 
misery  in  plant  life  but  two  days  ago,  all 
things  seem  invigorated  with  new  strength. 
Those  poor  mangled  Cyclamen  leaves  are  now 
.expanded  in  all  their  beauty,  and  they  are  so 
beautiful  with  their  varied  markings.  Cro- 
cuses and  Snowdrops  are  pushing  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  even  Hyacinths  seem  to  think 
they  may  venture  now  to  push  their  flower- 
laden  noses  through  the  loosened  earth  ;  and 
a  very  respectable  nosegay  could  be  made  up 
of  hardy  things  actually  in  flower.  There 
are  red  and  white  Christmas  Eoses  in  full 
beauty,  and  for  scent  the  Chimonanthus  fra- 
grans  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  Violets.  Cy- 
clamen Atkinsi  in  the  three  colours,  red,  rose, 
and  white,  though  so  much  smaller  than  their 
gigantic  brethren  of  the  greenhouse,  are  little 
gems  of  loveliness  amongst  their  soft  green 
leaves,  and  looking  very  fresh  and  much  en- 
joying the  thaw. 

Snowdrops  in  another  week  with  the  bright 
yellow  Aconites  will  add  to  the  bunch  of  small 
things,  and  Primroses  of  various  colours  al- 
ready in  flower  will  make  it  gay. 

All  these  things  make  the  thaw  very  inter- 
esting and  pleasant.  Even  the  Palm,  which 
is  permitted  a  blanket  in  very  hard  weather 
in  the  shape  of  a  mat  tied  round  it,  looks 
happy  with  its  long  green  fingers  released 
from  bondage.      It  is  a  plant  of  Chamserops 


humilis,  which  likes  its  out-of-door  life  im- 
mensely, and  contrasts  pleasantly  with  its 
neighbour,  a  huge  Bamboo,  in  the  winter,  and 
with  Castor-oil  plants  and  Cannas  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  How  delicious  is  the  thaw  !  I 
do  not  mind  the  portentous  grumbles  of 
would-be  skaters,  who  declare  that  a  green 
Christmas  means  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things. 
I  hold  with  the  old  hunting  squire  that  the 
weather  is  the  right  sort,  at  all  events  for  a 
time ;  and  I  know  very  well  that  the  old 
dame,  who  is  always  complaining  under  frosty 
skies  of  "that  there  wheezing, cranking  cough 
which  the  doctors  do  call  Brown  Titus,"  will 
altogether  bless  this  happy  change  to  mild 
weather,  though  it  may  be  unseasonable.  If 
these  hardy  border  plants  which  we  do  not 
now  remorselessly  throw  away  to  make  room 
for  their  gorgeous  neighbours,  summer  bedders, 
could  only  speak,  they  would  shout  their 
praise  of  this  delicious  thaw. 

A  Gloucestehshire  Parson. 


Flower  Garden. 


EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERS  IN  CHESHIRE. 
The  early  development  of  spring  flowers  in  my 
garden  in  West  Cheshire  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded, though  I  am  afraid  many  of  them  must 
be  utterly  spoilt  before  they  complete  their 
flowering.  On  this  cold  clay  soil  early  flowers 
are  generally  a  fortnight  later  than  they  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  This  year  they 
are  about  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  The  warm 
and  sunny  weather  of  last  May  and  June, 
which  lasted  till  July  10,  ripened  spring  bulbs 
better  than  they  have  been  ripened  for  several 
years.  But  the  wet  weather,  which  began  be- 
fore the  middle  of  July  and  lasted  through 
summer,  caused  most  of  them  to  start  into 
growth  prematurely.  Still  I  have  never  seen  a 
stronger  and  healthier  growth  than  is  shown  by 
most  of  them  up  to  this  date  (Jan.  20).  The 
first  of  them  to  flower  were  some  of  Iris  reticu- 
lata section.  I.  Bakeriana  flowered  (all  I  men- 
tion are  growing  in  the  open  ground  without 
any  protection)  about  Dec.  20,  and  stood  the 
Christmas  frosts  pretty  well.  I.  sophonensis 
came  out  about  New  Year's  Day,  and  the 
flowers  were  eaten  ofl'  by  slugs  at  once.  I.  His- 
trio  began  about  Jan.  6,  and  was  unhurt  by  10' 
of  frost.  A  week  later  I  had  several  flowers  on 
I.  reticulata  var.  cterulea.  The  type  reticulata, 
which  seldom  flowers  here  till  March,  is  in 
forward  bud  all  over  the  garden,  but  none  have 
opened  a  flower.  Crocus  Imperati,  which  is 
planted  in  nearly  all  my  flower  beds,  never  had 
a  better  time.  Some  were  open  before  Christ- 
mas, but  the  greatest  display  was  from  Jan.  10 
to  Jan.  20,  when  many  of  the  days  were  warm 
and  sunny,  and  these  Crocuses  were  a  great  de- 
light to  the  early  bees.  I  have  tried  protecting 
some  of  my  finest  bunches  with  a  cloche,  but  if 
this  is  done  the  cloche  ought  never  to  remain 
on  when  the  sun  is  out,  otherwise  the  petals  be- 
come reflexed  and  cannot  recover  themselves, 
withering  prematurely. 

The  flowering  of  the  scarlet  Anemone  hor- 
tensis  is  remarkable.  Clumps  which  hardly 
produced  a  flower  last  year  are  now  crowded 
with  buds,  and  the  tubers,  owing  to  the  baking 
they  got  last  June,  during  which  many  of  them 
were  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  having 
been  dug  up,  as  my  habit  is,  to  help  the  ripen- 
ing. I  regret  that  neither  the  flowers  nor 
leaves    of    this    plant    can    withstand    severe 


winter  weather,  and  they  are  likely  soon  to  be 
much  damaged.  Anemone  blanda  showed  its 
first  flowers  about  January  10.  Many  are 
now  open,  and  they  are  not  easUy  damaged. 
Narcissus  minimus,  which  shows  yellow  almost 
as  soon  as  its  first  green  leaves  break  the  soil, 
opened  on  Jan.  10,  the  first  flowers  being  soon 
followed  by  others.  All  the  Daflbdils  are  for- 
ward, but  no  other  kind  will  flower  here  this 
month,  even  if  warm  weather  continues.  The 
Snowdrops,  which  are  out  generally,  began 
about  New  Year's  Day,  Galanthus  Imperati 
being  the  earliest.  Some  new  bulbs,  bought 
as  G.  umbricus,  but  which  seem  to  be  G. 
Imperati,  were  two  or  three  days  before  the 
others.  I  have  never  known  the  winter  Aco- 
nites here  break  the  surface  before  New  Year's 
Day  until  this  winter,  when  many  little  yellow 
buttons  were  seen  before  Christmas.  I  must  not 
boast  of  my  Christmas  Roses,  but  the  hybrid 
varieties  of  what  are  called  Lent  Roses  are  doing 
unusually  well.  About  one-third  of  a  hundred 
or  more  plants  in  sheltered  comers  and  close 
against  north  walls,  where  they  never  see  the 
sun,  are  now  at  their  best,  and  they  have  never 
been  better.  The  earliest  are  the  mottled  dark 
purple  kinds  of  the  abchasicus  type.  Next  to 
these  are  the  greenish  white,  favouring  H. 
olympicus  in  the  cross,  whilst  orientalis  and 
guttatus  are  a  little  late,  colehicus  flowering 
last.  These  Hellebores  are  generally  spoilt  in 
exposed  places,  but  if  out  of  the  wind  and  sun 
can  stand  many  degrees  of  frost  without 
damage.  Andromeda  floribunda  and  Erica 
carnea  and  mediterranea  are  gay  on  the  Ameri- 
can beds.  The  flowers  I  have  mentioned,  with 
a  liberal  show  of  Primroses  and  Hepaticas  and 
a  few  good  bulbs  of  the  pink  Cyclamen  coum, 
or  perhaps  a  hybrid  of  it,  of  which  I  wish  I  had 
more,  have  made  a  very  gay  January  garden, 
a  favour  which  we  ought  to  acknowledge  what- 
ever may  be  in  store  for  us  in  February  and 
March.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 

Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


NOTES  FROM  FOTA. 
With  these  notes  I  send  yon  a  few  flowers  gathered 
from  shrubs  in  the  open  air  to  show  the  mildness 
of  the  season. 

Acacia  dealbata. — The  flowers  sent  were  gathered 
from  a  tree  over  20  feet  high,  a  perfect  pyramid 
furnished  to  the  ground.  The  point  of  every  twig  is 
furnished  witli  its  golden  cluster  of  flowers,  as  sent  to 
yon,  with  its  pretty  Fern-like  leaves  and  flowers.  It  is 
now  a  pleasing  object  in  the  landscape. 

CoRKEA  viRiDis. — This,  although  not  a  very  showy 
fl(  ■wer,  is  most  interesting  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 
It  ei.mtinues  a  long  time  in  bloom  and  stands  the  wet 
iind  cold  without  any  apparent  injury. 

Hakea  pugioniformis. — This  is  an  Australian  slow- 
gi-owing  shrub,  which  is  now  fall  of  its  strange  little 
flowers. 

Clianthus  magnificus  has  been  in  flower  for  some 
time,  and  if  the  weather  continues  mild  it  will  flower 
1(  .r  months,  as  many  of  last  year's  growths  are  4  feet  in 
length,  and  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf  hangs  a  long 
raceme  of  flower-bnds.  This  moist  climate  suits  this 
beautiful  trailing  shrub  admirably. 

Camellias  on  walls  are  also  in  full  flower. 

CoLLETIA  CRUCIATA  (bictoncnsis)  has  been  in  flower 
all  winter.  This  strange-looking  plant  should  be  in 
all  collections  of  hardy  shrubs  where  it  would  grow. 
I  mention  this  shrub  because  it  is  often  stated  that  it 
is  merely  a  sport  from  C.  horrida.  C.  horrida  flowers 
in  spring  and  matures  its  seeds.  It  also  blooms  more 
freely  and  has  coloured  flowers.  CoUetia  cruciatji  has 
white  flowers  and  solitary. 

FiAKLY  FLOWERING  RHODODENDRONS. — Flowers  of 
these  we  could  cut  in  any  quantity,  and  we  find  them 
very  useful  for  house  decoration. 

I  might  note  many  other  plants  that  are  now  in 
flower,  but  I  have  mentioned  enough  to  show  the 
mildness  of  the  season.  The  absence  of  berries  on 
hardy  shrubs  has  been  very  marked  this  winter,    A 
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pleasing  exception  has  been  the  Benthamia  fragi- 
fera,  the  branches  of  which  have  been  laden  with 
the  ornamental  Strawberry-like  frnit.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  want  of  other  berries,  the 
birds  have  taken  these  much  earlier  than  usual. 
Foia,  Cork.  W.  0. 


CYCLAMEN  EUROPIUM. 
I  DOUBT  if  there  is  any  cultivated  plant  the  flowers 
of  which  exhale  so  powerful  a  perfume  in  proportion 
to  their  size  as  those  of  this  little  hardy  Cyclamen. 
I  could  not  help  remarking  this  last  summer  when 
opening  a  frame  occasionally  in  which  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  plant  with  two  or  three  expanded 
blooms  on  it.    Judging  from  the  volume  of  perfume 
that  came  out,  one  might  easily  have  thought  that 
the  frame  was  full  of  bloom.     It  seems  very  strange 
that  such  a  little  flower  should  be  so  wonderfully 
fragrant,  and  the  more  so  that  the  other  members 
of  the  genus  are  not  remarkable  in  this  way.    This 
species  seems  to  have  concentrated  in  itself  the 
fragrance  of  the  whole  family,  for  although  sweet- 
scented  flowers  are  found  in  persicum,  they  are  by 
no  means  plentiful.     On  account  of  its  delicious  per- 
fume, I  think  that  this  Cyclimen  is  worth  growing  in 
pots,  for  a  plant  or  two  would  sufBce  to  fill  a  mode- 
rate-sized  greenhouse  with  fragrance,  and  would 
also  probably  be  appreciated  in  the  dwelling.    Al- 
though numbers  of  bulbs  of  this  Cyclamen  are  yearly 
introduced  into  English  gardens  from  their  native 
habitat,  they  are  not  often  seen  in  a  thriving  condition 
in  this  country,  the  reason  undoubtedly  being  that 
they  are  torn  out  in  a  rough  manner  just  at  the 
wrong  time  of  year.     I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
this  destruction  is  likely  to  be  put  an  end  to.     It  is 
little  short  of  wanton  mischief  to  root  up  plants  of 
this  description  when  in  full  growth,  and  the  per- 
petrators derive  little  or  no  benefit  by  such  ruthless 
work,  as  the  corms  are  so  weakened  that  they  gene- 
rally die  later  on.    Those  who  require  a  stock  of  this 
Cyclamen  should  not  depend  upon  the  cheap  im- 
ported bulbs.     It  is  far  better  to  purchase  home- 
grown plants,  put  them  in  a  suitable  position  and 
save  seeds,  which  are  readily  produced  and  that 
germinate  with  tolerable  certainty.     I  think  that 
this  is  one  secret  of  success  with  all  the  hardy 
Cyclamens.     I  do  not  know  if  my  experience  is  that 
of  others,  but  somehow  plants  raised  at  home  from 
seed  of  one's  own  saving  always  seem  to  go  away 
more  freely  and  are  less  liable  to  die  out.     In  one 
respect  C.  enrop<eum  seems  to  differ  from  other 
hardy  kinds,  being  in  full  leaf  and  bloom  just  when 
they  are  resting.     It  therefore  does  not  appear  to 
need  the  maturing  influence  of  the  sun  that  bul- 
bous flowers  at  rest  seem  to  be  benefited  by,  but 
rather  courts  the  moist  shady  nook  that  plants  that 
fear  the  full  force  of  the  sun  delight  in.    Exposed 
to  the  full  summer  sun,  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
distress  and  the  blooms  are  very  fugitive.    The  fact 
that  plants  grown  in  the  shade  seed  freely  is  a 
pretty  sure  indication  of  the  natural  likings  of  this 
Cyclamen.     Plants  happily  situated  are  now  look- 
ing bright  and  fresh  in  leaf,  and  are  full  of  seed- 
pods  that  will  ripen  off  during  the  coming  spring. 
The  great  point  is  to  sow  the  seed  not  long  after 
it  ripens.    The  seed  should  be  sown  in  nice  light 
Bandy  soil,  leaving  room  for  a  good  covering  of 
Moss,  and  putting  a  piece  of  glass  on   the  pot. 
If  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  cold  frame  and  covered 
up  with  a  mat,  very  little  more  will  be  needed  un- 
til the  young  plants  appear.     I  have,  however  had 
good  success   by  sowing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  the  seed  germinating  quite  early  in  spring 
The  first  year  I  think  it  much  better  to  grow  the 
young  plants  in  a  frame ;  indeed,  they  are  safer 
there  until  the  third  year  of  their  life.     They  may 
then  be  placed  in  their  permanent  positions  with 
every  chance  of  success.    This  Cyclamen  and  the 
stronger  growing  hederEcfolium  are  good  things  for 
naturalising  on  the  borders  of  woods  or  under  trees 
where  the  shade  is  not  dense.     Planted  in  colonies 
of  from  a  dozen  to  fifty  bulbs  together,  they  have 
a  pleasing  appearance  whether  in  or  out  of  flower 
When  the  trees  are  bare,  the  Cyclamen  clothes  the 
ground  with  pleasant  verdure.  j.  c.  B 

liilium    auratum.— I    advise   amateurs    who 
wish  to  grow  Lilium  auratum  and  other  Lilies  at 


the  side  of  shrubberies  or  near  trees  to  sink  casks 
with  the  bottoms  out  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  to 
fill  these  with  good  Lily  soil,  and  to  plant  the  bulbs 
about  6  inches  deep.  In  The  Garden  of  Sept.  28, 
1889  (p.  300),  I  mentioned  having  tried  this  with  a 
parattin  cask.  At  the  side  of  this  were  two  Lily 
beds,  for  which  the  soil  had  been  taken  out  about 
5  feet  deep  and  Lily  soil  filled  in.  On  lately  ex- 
amining these  beds,  I  found  them,  though  the 
Lilies  had  only  been  planted  nine  months,  filled 
with  roots  from  the  shrubs  sufticient  to  impoverish 
and  dry  the  soil.  I  have  now  sunk  several  more 
barrels,  principally  old  linseed  oil  ones,  and  wiU  report 
results.  I  think  that  gardeners  are  sometimes 
blamed  for  Lilies  failing  where  it  is  the  tree  roots 
that  are  in  fault.  One  of  the  oldest  and  highest  of 
the  hardy  plant  authorities,  on  seeing  the  cask 
plan,  paid  it  the  compliment  of  adopting  it. — 
Geobge  F.  Wilson. 


PROPAGATING  DAHLIAS. 
In  private  gardens,  where  but  comparatively  few 
Dahlias  are  required,  the  work  of  propagating  for 
the  summer  of  the  present  year  need  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  present ;  but  on  the  part  of  those 
nurserymen  who  make  a  leading  speciality  of  the 
Dahlia,  the  preparations  for  propagation  on  a  large 
scale  have  to  be  commenced  early  in  the  year.  The 
ground  roots,  which  have  been  preserved  since  they 
were  lifted  in  October,  are  constantly  being  exa- 
mined and  prepared  for  the  cutting  season.  Clear, 
drying,  frosty  weather — so  long  as  frost  can  be 
kept  from  any  contact  with  the  roots— is  the  best 
weather  to  preserve  Dahlia  roots  in  safety  through 
the  winter.  When  the  weather  is  close,  mild,  and 
damp,  rot  is  apt  to  attack  the  roots. 

Dahlia  propagation  is  best  done,  on  a  large  scale, 
early  in  the  year,  in  a  low,  lean-to,  span  roofed 
house,  with  a  raised  bed,  heated  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes.  Slates  are  placed  over  the  pipes,  so 
as  to  form  a  hot-water  chamber  below,  and  on 
these  a  ."Juitable  bed  is  made  up.  The  work  com- 
mences about  the  first  or  second  week  in  February, 
when  the  roots  are  placed  upon  the  bed  and  par- 
tially covered  with  finely  sifted  soil,  but  leaving 
bare  the  dormant  eyes  round  the  base  of  the  main 
stem  of  the  previous  year,  as  it  is  from  these  the 
cuttings  spring.  The  propagator  is  not  free  from 
disappointments,  even  after  he  has  brought  his 
roots  safely  through  the  winter  and  placed  them 
in  the  bed.  At  this  stage  speedy  decay  will  set  in, 
and  rot  destroy  a  valuable  root  in  a  short  time,  or 
for  some  reason  a  root  will  go  blind  and  give  no 
increase,  which  is  a  great  disappointment.  It  is 
particularly  vexing  when  the  root  of  a  promising 
seedling  fails  in  this  way. 

The  number  of  roots  of  a  variety  employed  for 
obtaining  cuttings  depends  upon  the  demand  for 
plants.  Of  some  sorts  from  250  to  300  plants  may 
be  required  by  a  nurseryman  who  makes  a  leading 
feature  of  Dahlias— a  beautiful  variety  like  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  for  instance,  is  always  in  demand. 
Cuttings  are  soon  put  forth,  and  when  they  are  3 
inches  or  soin  length,  they  are  removed  by  means  of  a 
sharp  knife,  care  being  taken  to  leave  a  joint  just 
below  where  the  cut  is  made.  The  first  cuttings 
are  generally  stout,  soft,  and  hollow,  and  are  thrown 
aside  as  practically  worthless.  The  next  batch  are 
of  a  harder  and  more  wiry  character,  and  these 
make  good  cuttings,  and  the  propagator  goes  on 
taking  cuttings  from  a  root  until  it  is  in  danger 
of  exhaustion.  Cuttings  taken  off  at  the  end  of 
February  require  six  weeks  in  which  to  root,  but 
later  on,  say  at  the  end  of  March  and  April,  when 
the  days  have  lengthened  and  there  is  more  solar 
heat,  they  will  root  in  three  weeks.  The  cuttings 
are  placed  in  rather  small  pots  of  light  sandy  soil, 
which  is  pressed  firmly  about  them,  and  they  are 
then  plunged  to  their  rims  in  a  manure  frame 
where  there  is  a  brisk  moist  bottom  heat.  They  are 
kept  close  until  they  are  rooted,  when  they  are  potted 
singly  into  2J-inch  pots,  kept  close  for  a  time, 
and  then  gradually  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature 
until  they  become  fairly  hardened  off. 

Pot  roots  of  many  varieties  are  employed  for 
propagating  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ground 


roots.  It  may  be  asked  what  is  meant  by 
pot  roots.  The  very  large  majority  of  the  Dahlias 
sold  in  spring  are  in  the  form  of  young  green  plants 
either  in  2i-inoh  or  3-inch  pots.  A  goodly  num- 
ber of  these  are  unsold,  and  these  are  stood  aside 
in  cold  frames  for  the  summer  and  well  watered 
overhead.  They  form  tuberous  roots  and  some- 
times burst  the  pots,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
when  the  foliage  has  died  down,  the  roots  are 
knocked  out  of  the  pots,  dried,  and  put  aside  for  the 
execution  of  winter  orders.  Time  was  when  the 
wholesale  seedsmen  used  to  make  a  point  of  offer- 
ing pot  roots  of  Dahlias  for  sale  during  the  winter, 
but  the  practice  has  died  out.  Pot  roots  come  in 
very  useful  for  sending  abroad,  and  amateur 
growers  are  sometimes  glad  to  obtain  them  for  an 
increase  of  stock. 

Where  Dahlias  are  largely  propagated  the  varieties 
are  kept  undernumber,and  it  is  obvious  a  label  must 
be  placed  in  each  pot.  Up  to  a  certain  time  the 
varieties  are  all  mixed  up  together  in  the  frames  in 
which  they  are  placed  preparatory  to  the  spring 
trade.  During  April  advantage  is  taken  of  ijuiet 
balmy  mornings  to  get  all  the  varieties  together, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  and  going  on  to  the 
highest ;  they  are  then  returned  to  the  frames  in 
this  order  so  as  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  orders. 
The  plants,  if  gently  sprinkled  overhead  and  the 
frames  kept  close  for  a  few  hours,  soon  recover 
from  any  check  received  during  exposure. 

R.  D. 


Green  fly  on  Christmas  Roses.— Until  last 
summer  I  was  not  aware  that  Christmas  Roses  are 
liable  to  suffer  severely  from  the  attacks  of  aphides. 
Through  their  unsuspected  presence  some  good 
plants  were  nearly  spoilt.  Seeing  that  the  leaves 
were  turning  yellow,  I  examined  them  and  found 
the  undersides  covered  with  aphides,  that  had 
more  resemblance  to  those  which  attack  Peas 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  A  good  dusting  with  to- 
bacco powder  soon  cleared  them  off,  but  the  plants 
never  fully  recovered,  many  of  the  leaves  dying, 
and  I  think  this  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  Christ- 
mas Roses  failing. — J.  C.  B. 

Arum  Lilies  in  ponds. — It  must  have  been 
fully  forty  years  ago  that  my  father  filled  some  tubs 
with  Calla  roots  and  soil  and  sunk  them  into  a  pond 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  garden  of  which  he 
had  the  charge.  Every  year  these  clumps  came 
up  and  bloomed  finely  during  the  summer,  present- 
ing in  the  matter  of  foliage  alone  very  attractive 
objects  in  the  water.  Why  they  should  not  be  thus 
commonly  treated  and  grown  it  is  diflacult  to  under- 
stand. Clumps  of  these  associated  with  the  com- 
mon Water  Lily  and  the  yellow  Iris  would  indeed 
be  charming  in  any  fairly  shallow  sheet  of  water 
which  it  was  found  desirable  thus  to  ornament. — 
A.  D. 

Arum  Lilies  in  the  open  air  all  the  year. 
— The  note  of  "Dorset"  (p.  4(i)  affords  me  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  believe  the  beautiful 
white  Arum  Lily  might  be  much  more  extensively 
grown  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round  in  the  western 
and  south-western  counties  of  England.  In  very  mild 
climates  it  does  not  seem  to  mind  the  wind  at  all. 
In  East  Cornwall,  in  Devonshire,  and  other  southern 
counties,  the  Arum  should  be  planted  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  which,  however,  should  not  be  shady  or  badly 
drained.  Arums  cannot,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  be 
grown  in  too  rich  a  soil,  and  the  liquid  manure  can 
hardly  be  too  strong.  In  West  Cornwall  I  have  seen 
them  flowering  out  of  doors  very  early  in  the  year. 
I  was  therefore  somewhat  surprised  to  see  some  fine 
specimens  flowering  freely  at  St.  Mary's,  Scilly,  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  month. — W.  Roberts. 

Snowdrop  names.— Galanthnsumbricus  (The 
Gakden,  January  18,  p.  47),  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
only  offered  this  season  by  one  Italian  firm.  I 
ordered  a  number  of  bulbs  from  the  same  people 
last  season,  including  G.  Imperati,  G.  I.  latifolius, 
G.  Redoutei,  and  G.  plicatus.  When  these  flowered 
they  proved  to  be  of  two  kinds  only — common 
nivalis  and  a  mixture  of  G.  Elwesi  and  Scilla  bi- 
folia.  A  good  many  other  things  were  similarly 
untrue  to  name.  This  kind  of  thing  is  really  too  bad, 
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their  system  of  business  ensuring  that  they  get 
one's  money  into  their  hands  long  before  it  is 
possible  to  know  whether  you  have  got  what  you 
are  paying  for  or  not,  and  when  you  write  to 
complain,  they  tell  you  that  they  do  not  entertain 
complaints  unless  made  on  receipt  of  goods,  in  such 
cases  manifestly  impossible.  Being  so  far  away, 
one  has  really  no  remedy.  As  a  rule,  Continental 
firms  are  anxious  to  rectify  a  mistake. — T.  Smith, 
Ken-ry. 


Early  growth  of  bulbous  flowers.— Snow- 
drops are  in  bloom  in  sheltered  gardens  here  in 
Surrey,  which  is  unusually  early  and  shows  how 
precocious  the  growth  of  hardy  bulbs  is  generally. 
In  ordinary  years  they  come  into  bloom  the  first 
week  in  February,  and  often  it  is  a  week  or  ten 
days  later  before  they  show  flower.  The  earliest 
kinds  of  Daffodils  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  show- 
ing bud ;  even  later  kinds,  such  as  Empress,  are 
above  ground,  and  Crocuses  are  making  leaf  quite 
robustly.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising,  as  vegeta- 
tion generally  does  not  seem  to  be  more  than 
usually  forward,  and  December  was  cold  through- 
out. In  September,  however,  just  as  hardy  bulbs 
were  beginning  to  move,  we  had  a  burst  of  hot 
sunshine,  and  November  was  mild,  unmarked  by 
the  cold  rains  which  at  that  time  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ground  more  than  frost  alone.  Even 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  had  the  ground 
in  the  saturated  unworkable  condition  that  is  so 
often  the  case  in  winter.  I  have  often  remarked 
how  (frequently  heavy  rains  appear  to  nullify  the 
influence  of  mild  weather  by  reason  of  a  more  or 
less  torpid  condition  of  the  roots  that  over-much 
moisture  brings  on. — J.  C.  B. 

Delphiniums  from  seed. — I  grew  a  batch  of 
these  from  seed,  blooming  them  very  finely  in  the 
stiff  soil  here  during  the  past  summer,  and  found 
them  to  be  so  truly  varied  and  beautiful,  that  I 
should  not  trouble  to  grow  named  varieties.  With- 
out doubt  a  packet  of  seed  from  good  sorts  will  pro- 
duceplenty  of  others  equally  good,  and  some  perhaps 
better.  I  sowed  my  seed  some  two  years  since  on 
an  open  west  border  in  April,  and  it  grew  very  well — 
indeed,  in  fact,  came  up  as  well  as  ordinary  peren- 
nials do.  Last  summer  I  saved  seed,  and  sowed  some 
at  once  in  the  open  ground.  That,  too,  came  up  very 
well,  but,  unhappily,  in  the  autumn  heavy  rain  set 
in,  and  being  inundated  with  slugs  every  seedling 
was  eaten  off.  I  shall  sow  the  next  batch  in  a 
frame  to  have  them  secure  from  the  ravages  of 
pests.  The  tints  or  shades  of  blue  which  come  in 
the  Delphinium  are  indeed  remarkable.  There  is 
in  commerce  a  tint  of  a  quaint  and  indescribable 
kind  called  electric  blue.  That  peculiar  tint  is  re- 
produced in  abundance,  as  indeed  are  many  others 
between  the  brilliant  indigo  blue  of  formosum  and 
the  lovely  cerulean  blue  found  in  abundance  in 
others.  I  particularly  like  the  semi-double  varie- 
ties, because  these  give  pips,  one  within  the  other, 
of  diverse  shades  borne  on  long  spikes.  A  batch 
of  seedlings  from  the  very  best  flowers  should  be 
raised  every  year. — A.  D. 

Premature  growth  in   Gladiolus   ganda- 

vensis. — As  frequently  stated  in  The  Garden, 
when  detailing  my  system  of  growing  and  storing 
the  beautiful  hybrids  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis,  my 
custom  for  years  has  been  to  lift  the  corms  and  allow 
the  stems,  when  at  all  green,  to  remain  attached, 
BO  that  they  can  slowly  mature  and  dry  out ;  the 
corms  are  afterwards  surrounded  with  sand,  so 
that  when  the  drying  out  has  been  completed 
they  are  as  hard  and  clean  as  bullets.  This  has 
been  a  remarkable  winter,  at  least  in  Ireland.  I 
cannot  remember  another  winter  so  uniformly 
mild.  Fancy  such  tender  flowers  as  Geraniums  and 
Petunias,  still  healthy  and  green  in  my  garden, 
quite  unprotected.  The  fact  is,  not  once  during 
December  and  January  here  has  the  thermometer 
been  below  the  freezing  point.  During  this  time 
the  wind  has  generally  been  from  the  west,  and, 
probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
the  temperature  has  been  high  and  the  atmosphere 
laden  with  moisture.    The  result  has  been  that  the 


I  examined  my  stock  of  about  500,  at  least  three 
score  had  already  commenced  active  growth,  some 
having  roots  1 A  inches  long.  The  remainder  were 
in  splendid  condition  and  carefully  put  up  in  paper, 
so  that  the  most  warm  amosphere  cannot  further 
induce  premature  growth.  The  problem  then  pre- 
sented itself,  what  to  do  with  those  already  rooted  ? 
The  orthodox  time  of  planting  will  not  be  for  two 
months,  and  if  those  already  started  were  papered 
up,  both  roots  and  embryo  stem,  the  whole  of  the 
corms  would  certainly  be  lost.  I  have,  therefore, 
decided  to  plant  them  out  and  note  the  result.  In 
this  case  1  considered  it  more  judicious  to  give  no 
manure,  as  the  ground  is  fairly  rich,  and  the  stems 
will  reach  the  surface  if  anything  too  soon.  The 
risk  wiU  be  the  destruction  by  the  spring  frosts, 
which  in  t"he  ordinary  course  may  be  anticipated. 
Those  frosts  if  they  come  severe  must  be  more  than 
usually  destructive.  My  Roses  have  new  growths 
an  inch  long. — W.  J.  Muephy,  Clonmel. 


not  see  any  difference  between  them  and  the  rest. 
The  plants  moved  twice  a  year  blossom  much 
better  than  the  original  one,  which  has  been  a 
fixture  for  the  last  dozen  years.  I  have  scattered 
plants  to  eighteen  different  places  in  the  last  two 
months,  so  1  shall  have  a  good  chance  of  seeing 
whether  they  succeed  as  well  elsewhere  as  here.  I 
would  have  sent  a  photograph,  but  as  there  are 
mixed  beds  between  some  of  the  mass  beds  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  get  a  good  view  from  any  one 
spot.  Thirty-two  is  the  greatest  number  of  blooms 
on  any  plant.  I  could  take  off  scores  of  bunches 
such  as  I  send  you.  J.  H.  HeywARD. 

Orossmood,  Welshpool. 
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PRIMROSES  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

In  The  Garden,  January  11  (p.  24),  "A.  D."  gives 
a  suggestion  for  blooming  Primroses  at  Christmas, 
so  I  send  specimens  of  one  which  blossoms  natu- 
rally in  the  open  at  that  time,  and  which  1  have 
used  for  the  last  few  years  as  a  winter  bedding 
plant  with  great  success.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  by 
me  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  finding  its  bloom- 
ing quality  constant  I  increased  it,  and  had  in  1885 
a  small  bed  of  it,  a  larger  one  in  1886,  two  in  1887, 
seven  in  1888,  and  ten  in  1889. 

The  plants  were  separated  in  May  into  single 
crowns  and  placed  in  a  reserve  garden  till  the  end 
of  October,  when  they  were  planted  in  masses  in 
beds  to  replace  the  summer  bedding  plants.  The 
end  of  September  is  better,  but  this  year  the  sum- 
mer bedders  continued  in  such  good  condition  that 
we  left  them  a  month  later  than  usual.  ThisPrimrose 
generally  begins  to  bloom  in  October,  and  is  in  per- 
fection through  the  winter  and  early  spring  till 
about  April.  This  year  there  was  a  fair  show  of 
bloom  as  early  as  August,  as  in  that  month  I  sent  a 
good  15-inch  basketful  to  a  neighbour  who  was 
holding  a  Primrose  League  meeting. 

Last  year  four  of  the  beds  were  thickly  planted 
with  blue  and  three  with  rose-coloured  Hyacinths. 
When  the  Hyacinths  first  came  out  and  for  about  a 
fortnight  the  effect  was  extremely  pretty,  the  sheet 
of  white  Primroses  below  showing  off  the  blue  and 
rose  above.  Later  the  Primrose  leaves  grew  up 
and  hid  the  white  blossoms. 

This  year  the  Primroses  are  planted  alone,  and 
will  be  succeeded  early  in  April  by  a  very  stiff- 
growing,  many-spiked,  creamy-white  Polyanthus. 
These  if  properly  planted  do  not  suffer  at  all  from 
the  move,  even  when  in  blossom.  I  cannot  send 
you  a  specimen,  as  although  it  sends  up  occasional 
spikes  through  the  winter,  it  is  spoilt  at  once  by 
bad  weather,  and  from  several  hundred  plants  I 
cannot  now  find  one  fit. 

The  Primrose  I  call  Sabrina,  after  the  river  which 
for  several  miles  forms  the  south-east  boundary  of 
this  parish,  in  which  the  Primrose  and  1  were 
raised.  I  send  also  a  rose-lilac  sport,  of  which  I 
have  only  one  plant  with  about  half-a-dozen  crowns. 
It  appears  to  have  the  same  winter-blossoming 
property  that  the  white  has.  Its  name  is  Vir 
novia,  after  the  river  which  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
forms  the  north-west  boundary  of  the  same  parish. 
This  river  is  pretty  generally  known  now,  as  Liver- 
pool is  preparing  to  take  its  water  supply  from  one 
of  the  branches  of  it.  I  send  a  dark  crimson 
Primrose,  which  stands  the  weather  well.  It  is 
very  dwarf  and  slow  growing.  I  have  only  eight 
small  plants,  which  were  in  a  mixed  bed  and  not 
moved  since  the  autumn  of  1888,  so  I  have  not 
proved  whether  its  growth  is  suflicient  to  enable 
it  to  be  moved  twice  a  year. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  particular  ad- 
vantages of  climate,  as  we  are  450  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  50  miles  from  the  sea,  lat.  52°,  40°  N. 
long.,  3-10  W.     The  garden  faces  south-east,  and 
sand  around  the  corms  of  my  Gladioli  did  not  dry  1  has  a  house  as  a  backing  to  a  portion  of  it,  but 
out  BO  rapidly  in  the  potting  shed,  and  to-day  when   three  of  thebeds  are  clear  of  this  backing,  and  I  can- 


The  spring  SnoTvflake  is  now  in  flower.  We 
have  lately  seen  beds  filled  with  this  and  Scilla  bifolia, 
and  as  both  flower  at  the  same  time  they  make  a  very 
lovely  picture. — K. 

Iris  chinensis  (Moraeafimbriata). — In  our  Orchid 
house  is  a  plant  of  this,  and  people  hurry  past  the 
Orchids  to  look  at  its  dainty  lilac  flowers  opening  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  to  twenty  daily.  It  is  an  old  green- 
house species  rarely  seen  at  its  best. — F.  W.  B. 

Apple  Bramley's  Seedling.— I  am  sure  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  this  Apple.  My  em- 
ployer considers  it  the  tiuest  cooking  Apple,  preferring 
it  to  Dumelow'a  Seedling.  Bramley's  Seedling  can 
be  used  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  the  end 
of  March.  Why  is  it  we  so  rarely  see  this  variety  re- 
commended for  planting  ? — J.  L. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba.— This  did  not 
originate  with  me,  as  stated  by  "  D.  K."  (Garden, 
Jan.  11,  p.  31),  but  was  introduced  from  the  Pyrenees 
by  Messrs.  Froebel,  of  Zurich.  By  the  kindness  of 
those  gentlemen,  I  received  one  of  the  first  plants  dis- 
tributed .  Kindly  correct  this  and  add  that  the  original 
drawing  was  made  by  Miss  Ebba  Kayser,  of  Vienna. 

—0.  FORSTKR. 

Dendrobium  crassinode.  —  A  very  brighty 
coloured  form  of  this  plant,  almost  equalling  the  variet 
known  as  Barberianum,  is  now  flowering  in  Mrs' 
Studd's  collection  at  Bath.  It  is  a  welcome  plant, 
coming  so  early  in  the  new  year,  and  its  growth  is  also 
pecuhar  from  its  thickened  joints.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  discoveries  of  the  Rev.  W.  Parish  in  Burmah, 
wliere  it  appears  to  be  widely  distributed. 

Sophronitis  violacea.— Tliis  is  now  flowering 
ill  many  gardens  round  London,  and  it  is  quite  a 
charming  little  species,  the  colour  being  exceptional. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  little  species,  which  was 
first  found  on  the  Organ  Mountains,  in.Brazil,  by  Gard- 
ner upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  becoming  well  esta- 
blished in  our  gardens.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ditticult  plants  to  manage. 

Pilumna  nobilis  is  a  beautiful  species  that  no 
collection  should  be  without,  and  just  now  it  is  in  full 
bloom  with  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  The  flower- 
scapes  are  erect  and  bear  about  five  blooms,  which  are 
of  the  purest  white,  save  for  the  yellow  colouring  in 
the  throat  of  the  broad  lip,  and  of  the  sweetest  fra- 
grance. It  comes  from  Peru,  and  is  als3  known  as 
Trichopilia  f ragrans  nobilis. 

AngrsBcum  hyaloides  at  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.'s 
nursery,  Upper  Clapton,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  interesting  Orchids  in  bloom  now.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  plants  in  full  flower,  and  though  they 
rise  but  a  few  inches  in  height,  they  are  crowded  with 
the  close  spikes  of  sparkling  white  flowers.  On  one 
specimen  we  counted  as  many  as  thirteen.  This  Au- 
griccum  is  grown  in  small  baskets  and  kept  near  the 
glass. 

Late  Pears. — Now  would  be  a  good  time  for 
growers  of  late  Pears  to  settle  the  vexed  question  as 
to  the  best  late  kinds.  We  have  hitherto  had  a  high 
..piuion  of  L'Inconnue  Van  Mons,  but  our  crops  of 
this  and  other  late  kinds  last  year  were  almcst  nil. 
Moreover,  Pears  of  all  kinds  have  ripened  earlier 
this  year  than  common,  hence  the  greater  scarcity.— 
Vf.  Crump,  Mailresfield  Cowt. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  a,  hall 
for  horticulture.— We  are  authorised  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  suggested  hall  that  the  matter  has  been 
before  the  Council  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year. 
A  Committee  of  Council  was  appoiuted  in  the  autumn 
for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  a  sclienie,  and  tliey  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  bring  something  tangible  before  the 
Fellows  and  the  general  public.    It  will  then  alto- 
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gether  depeud  on  the  amount  of  financial  eupport 
which  the  Council  receive  whether  the  project  be  car- 
ried to  a  successful  issue  or  not. 

IjSelia  aneeps  Stella. — This  charming  form  of 
L^lia  aneeps  is  now  blooming  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
Studd,  of  Bath.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Mr. 
Cypher,  wlio  has  charge  of  her  plants,  has  so  far  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  white  forms  as  to  flower 
aneeps  well.  The  variety  Stella  is  a  charming  flower, 
being  large  and  pure  white,  saving  the  inner  portion 
of  the  side  lobes  which  is  streaked  with  bright  ma- 
genta, and  the  raised  crest  deep  yellow. 

Crocus  Imperati  is  just  now  lovely  in  the  green- 
house at  Kew.  It  appears  to  have  been  imported 
recently,  as  it  varies  in  intensity  of  colour  and  mark- 
ings much  as  we  see  batches  from  the  cultivated 
grounds  in  Italy.  It  proves  to  be  a  most  useful  Crocus 
for  this  kind  of  work,  requiring  much  less  forcing  to 
get  it  early,  and  the  flowers  last  just  as  long,  if  not 
longer  than  those  of  the  varieties  of  C.  vernus.  The 
corms,  too,  will  be  available  for  the  same  purpose 
next  season,  and  it  not  forced  too  hard,  for  many  years. 

White  Hoop  Petticoat  Warciss  (Narcissus 
monopliyllus)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  hardy  flowers 
of  winter,  and  in  the  fullest  beauty  just  now  with  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham.  There  are  two  or  three 
ordinary  cold  frames  filled  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  and 
in  this  the  bulbs  were  planted  thickly  in  the  month 
of  September.  They  are  now  giving  a  free  display  of 
flowers,  which  may  also  be  had  as  earlyas  November  if 
the  bulbi  are  gently  forced.  Although  this  winter 
gem  is  known  well  by  name,  it  is  not  grown  so  freely  as 
one  might  expect. 

Vanda  Amesiana,  now  the  atmosphere  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  free  from  fogs,  is  flowering  with  re- 
markable freedom  in  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.'s 
nursery  at  Upper  Clapton,  and  the  more  we  see  of  this 
lovely  introduction  the  more  its  rich  beauty  impresses 
us.  The  strong  spikes  of  bloom  and  vigorous  leafage 
show  this  to  be  one  of  the  finest  Orchids  in  cultivation, 
and  as  the  sun  gains  in  power  the  colours  are  brighter. 
The  lips  of  some  of  the  newly-opened  flowers  are  bright 
crimson,  a  pretty  colour  against  the  waxy  white  sepals 
and  petals.  Its  winter-flowering  character  adds  to  its 
value. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Gem.— I  send  you 
some  sprays  of  this  variety  cut  from  a  naturally-grown 
plant — that  is  to  say,  the  cutting  was  not  stopped, 
but  was  grown  on  strongly,  staked  upright,  and 
allowed  to  branch  naturally.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
late  Chrysanthemum  in  cultivation.  It  is  worthy  of  not« 
that  the  naturally-grown  plants  are  the  latest,  those 
stopped  once  or  twice  not  being  nearly  so  fresh  and 
good.— W.  Iggulden,  Marston  Gardens,  Frame. 

*#*  A  most  beautiful  variety  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  grown  largely,  seeing  it  is  so  valuable  for  late 
flowering. — Ed. 

Goodyera  discolor.— Either  for  the  sake  of 
its  rich  foliage,  or  for  its  erect  spikes  of  flowers, 
this  little  Orchid  is  well  worth  growing.  Few  plants 
of  its  size  make  a  prettier  show  than  Goodyera  dis- 
color does  at  this  season.  It  is  most  effective  when 
five  or  six  plants  are  grown  together  in  a  rather 
shallow  pan.  They  will  thrive  quite  well  in  an 
ordinary  stove,  potted  in  peat  and  silver  sand.  The 
leaves  are  broadly  ovate  and  of  the  richest  velvety 
green,  with  a  white  line  down  the  centre  marking 
the  mid-rib.  The  spike  is  S.inches  to  10  inches  high, 
and  bears  upwards  of  a  score  of  flowers,  these  being 
entirely  white  with  the  exception  of  the  yellow 
column.     It  is  flowering  at  Kew, — W.  B. 

Angraecum  fragrans.— It  is  but  rarely  that 
this  species  is,  or  indeed  ever  has  been,  seen 
flowering  under  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mauritius,  and  besides  being  known  under  the 
above  name  has  borne  those  of  Aeranthus  and 
Mystacidium.  It  is  specially  interesting  as  one  of 
the  few  Orchids  that  are  of  economic  use.  The 
leaves  when  dried  are  known  and  imported  into 
Earope  as  Fahon  orFaham.  According  to  Reichen- 
bach,  in  "  Walper's  Annales,"  a  decoction  obtained 
from  them  is  used  in  France  for  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  They  have  a  pleasant  Vanilla- 
like fragrance,  which,  he  says,  is  so  strong  that  the 
hands  are  impregnated  with  it  for  a  long  time  by 
simply  touching  them.  In  this  dried  state  they  are 
used  also  for  perfuming  ordinary  tea.  Several 
plants  growing  on  a  block  are  now  flowering  in  the 
warm  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  They  have  slender 
stems  with  strap-shaped,  distichous  leaves,  3  inches 
long  and  bilobed  at  the  apex.    The  flowers  are 


2  inches  across,  and  are  of  the  pure,  sparkling 
white  so  characteristic  of  the  genus.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  narrow,  the  latter  curiously  twisted 
at  the  base,  so  as  to  make  them  assume  a  flat, 
horizontal  position.  The  spur  is  If  inches  long  and 
paie  green.  The  flowers  have  a  most  agreeable 
perfume. — W.  B. 

Camellias  at  Windsor I  have  to-day  cut  a 

fine  red  Camellia  bloom  from  a  bush  growing  in  the 
open  air  without  any  protection  whatever  during 
the  winter  months.  It  generally  blossoms  about 
March,  but  is  now  full  of  buds  already  showing 
colour.  It  stands  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Thames,  and  is  sheltered  by  the  house  from 
north  winds  and  partially  from  the  east. — F.  Baery, 
St.  Leonard's  Sill,  Windsor. 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa. — Enclosed  you 
will  find  two  flowers  of  Cattleya  amethystoglossa 
which  I  have  in  my  small  collection.  Would  you 
give  me  your  opinion  ?  I  have  several,  but  none  so 
fine  as  the  one  sent  last  season ;  it  had  thirteen 
blooms  on  one  spike;  this  year  it  has  fifteen. — C.  G. 
Bboadwood,  Shelley,  Eolgate,  York. 

*tf*  A  very  good  form  of  this  distinct  Cattleya, 
the  lip  rich  purple-crimson,  the  sepals  and  petals 
bright  rose-purple  enriched  with  large  deep-coloured 
blotches. — Ed. 

Galanthus  umbricus.— I  had  this  early  Snow- 
drop direct  from  Messrs.  Dammann  and  Co.,  and  do 
not  at  all  agree  with  "  K.,"  who  at  p.  47  finds  it 
to  be  the  common  Snowdrop.  His  stock  may  not  be 
true.  In  leafage  and  in  flower  it  resembles  G.  Im- 
perati, but  it  blooms  even  earlier,  and  our  speci- 
mens are  very  bold  and  handsome.  Of  course  all 
the  Snowdrops,  and  there  are  now  twenty  or  thirty 
distinct  forms,  are  simply  phases  of  one  wild 
species,  and  G.  umbricus  is  quite  as  distinct  as  four- 
fifths  of  the  kinds  known.  Even  G.  plicatus,  G. 
Elwesi,  G.  Fosteri,  &c.,  are  mere  geographical  forms. 
Iris  Rosenbaohiana  and  I.  BornmiiUeri  are  now 
lovely  in  the  open  air. — F.  W.  B. 

The  netted  Iris  and  its  varieties  were  in 
full  beauty  recently  in  the  Tottenham  nursery  of 
Mr.  Ware.  After  the  type,  the  finest  is  the  variety 
cyanea,  which  has  flowers  of  a  lovely  blue  colour, 
and  the  bulbs  increase  rapidly  in  ordinary  soil, 
unlike  the  dull-coloured  Krelagei  or  purpurea, 
whose  flowers  lack  the  strong  violet  fragrance  of 
the  type.  Also  in  bloom  was  the  lovely  I.  Rosen- 
baohiana, whose  flowers  vary  considerably  in 
colour,  but  the  darkest  forms  are  the  richest  and 
most  striking.  I.  stylosa  and  the  white  variety, 
alba,  were  flowering  under  glass  in  a  cold  house 
that  gave  protection  to  the  frail  flowers.  Both 
continue  sending  up  a  succession  of  bloom  through- 
out the  winter,  and  they  grow  freely  in  ordinary 
light  soil. 

Daffodils  from  Long  Ditton.  —  Accom- 
panying I  send  yon  a  few  small  Daffodil  flowers 
gathered  from  the  open  ground,  to  show  you  how 
advanced  the  season  is  compared  with  any  I 
can  recollect  in  my  experience.  Amongst  the 
N.  minimus  yon  will  observe  Corbularia  citrina 
opened  on  the  20th.  My  earliest  Corbularia  in 
1889  was  on  February  1,  a  yellow  species  I  collected 
in  1888  in  the  north  of  Spain.  I  have  quite  a  set 
of  these  early  flowering  Corbularias,  of  which 
later  on  I  may  have  something  to  say  ;  they  are 
quite  a  study.  Some  have  orange-yellow  flowers, 
some  full  yellow,  and  others  clear  pale  yellow ; 
while  the  leaves  of  some  are  very  slender  and  lie 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  while  others  are  strong 
and  erect.  Some,  again,  have  the  foliage  elegantly 
arched,  each  with  a  character  of  its  own  in  flower 
or  foliage. — P.  Bare. 

Winter  flowers  at  Tottenham.— The  ab- 
normally mild  weather  of  the  present  January  has 
tempted  out  the  flowers  of  many  hardy  plants, 
and  there  is  a  good  series  of  Snowdrops  and  Cro- 
cuses in  bloom  with  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham. 
Amongst  the  Galanthuses  are  broad  masses  of  the 
now  common  G.  Elwesi,  cauoasicus,  a  near  ally  of 
the  broad-leaved  latifolius,  and  umbricus,  which 
seems  nothing  but  Imperati.  Crocuses  in  variety, 
the  delicate  blue  Hyacinthus  (Muscari)  azureus,  of 


which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden, 
Aug.  10, 1889,  and  varieties  of  Iris  reticulata,  besides 
Christmas  Roses  of  all  the  best  kinds  make  up  a 
charming  group  of  hardy  flowers.  Saxifraga  Bur- 
seriana  major  was  opening  its  white  flowers  on  the 
rockery,  and  the  lovely  Anemone  blanda,  the  blue 
winter  Windflower,  was  full  of  buds.  Hepaticas 
were  also  flowering  freely. 

Large  Filbert  bushes.- On  January  11  I 
was  near  to  the  Worcester  Waterworks,  when  my 
attention  was  directed  to  some  of  the  largest  bushes 
of  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
Several  of  them  were  upwards  of  25  feet  and  30  feet 
each  in  height  and  fully  as  much  in  diameter,  and 
growing  in  a  piece  of  market  garden  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn.  They  were  evidently  uncared  for  in 
the  way  of  pruning.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
were  one  profuse  mass  of  catkins  and  female  flowers 
well  intermixed.  The  date  of  their  flowering  seems 
to  me  to  be  extra  early,  and  I  shall  be  curious  to 
notice  the  effects  of  climatic  influences  on  these 
precocious  monsters  growing  so  near  the  frost  line. 
— W.  Ceumt,  Madresjield  Court. 

Lenten  Roses — the  name  given  to  the  Hellebore 
section,  including  H.  orientalis,  H.  colchicus,  &c. — 
have  flowered  very  much  out  of  season  this  year. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  in  full  bloom  now,  and  most 
beautiful  they  are  in  the  open  beds  and  borders. 
The  danger  now,  however,  is  severe  frost,  and  thin 
mats  should  be  kept  in  readiness  to  cover  them  in 
case  of  need.  A  very  thin  covering  suffices  to  pro- 
tect them  from  frost ;  indeed,  we  have  noticed  in 
former  years  that  the  cutting  east  winds  do  much 
more  harm,  and  we  have  always  advised  planting 
them  in  the  most  sheltered  spots  available.  We 
noticed  the  other  day  a  fine  group,  planted  beneath 
a  deciduous  tree,  in  the  wild  garden  at  Kew.  There 
they  are  doing  excellently,  so  well  indeed  as  to 
warrant  us  in  recommending  their  being  planted  in 
this  way  largely.  Hellebores  are  so  easily  raised 
from  seed  and  grow  so  quickly,  that  good  flowering 
specimens  may  be  had  the  second  year. 

The  silvery  Hairbell  (Edraianthus),  of  which 
there  are  now  many  species  in  cultivation,  have  of 
late  years  become  almost  indispensable  for  the 
rockery.  They  are  very  nearly  allied  to  the  dwarf 
Campanulas,  and  flower  with  great  freedom.  E. 
dalmaticus,  Pumilio,  pumiliorum,  tenuifolius,  gra- 
minifolius,  cfec,  are  all  available  and  sufliciently 
distinct  to  be  included  in  a  list  of  choice  alpines. 
They  are  very  easily  managed,  and  when  to  be  had 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  large  group,  will 
form  a  striking  feature  all  through  the  summer.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  increase  them  by  divi- 
sion ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  very  dangerous  proceeding. 
Two  years  ago  we  were  lucky  enough  to  procure 
a  quantity  of  seed,  and  the  seedlings  are  now  very 
strong,  and  have  formed  quite  a  sheet  of  the  most 
lovely  green. — K. 

Orchids  at  Studley  House.  —  This  choice 
collection  contained  many  species  and  varieties 
in  flower  the  other  day,  and  a  rich  promise  of 
bloom  on  the  series  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  from  the 
common  type  to  the  pure  white  hololeuca.  Cypri- 
pediums  of  some  kind  or  other  are  always  in 
bloom,  and  in  full  beauty  with  Mr.  Tautz  were  C. 
Boxalli  and  its  variety  superbum ;  the  distinct 
calophyllum,  callosnm,  and  its  variety  superbum, 
a  valuable  variety ;  Sedeni  candidulum,  a  dainty 
flower  of  bright  colour  ;  oonoolor,  Sallieri,  the  old 
viUosum,  and  macropterum,  a  beautiful  hybrid 
between  C.  Lowi  and  snperbiens,  the  flowers  large, 
the  dorsal  sepal  pale  green,  with  veins  of  a  deeper 
shade  and  tinged  with  brown  at  the  base,  being 
also  tipped  with  white;  the  petals  are  broad  and 
long  and  tipped  with  purple,  the  basal  half  en- 
riched by  black  wart -like  dots.  The  old  C.  insigne 
was  past  its  best ;  but  a  variety  named  Studleyanum 
was  in  bloom,  this  having  much  larger  spots  on  the 
dorsal  sepal.  Lajlia  aneeps  Gouldiana,  Dendro- 
bium  Leechianum,  the  curious  Gomezia  planifolia, 
and  Lycaste  plana  Measuresiana,  a  prettier  flower 
than  the  type,  the  petals  more  thickly  and  richly 
coloured  were  also  in  full  beauty.  Of  course  Odon- 
toglossum  Rossi  majus  was  in  bloom,  and  there 
were  strong  spikes  of  Pescatorei,  besides  a  rich 
variety  of  forms  of  Lycaste  Skinneri. 
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ROSES  IN  AUTUMN. 

The  brilliant  September  of  1880  will  not  quickly 
fade  from  the  memory  of  the  rosarian  who  real- 
ised then  the  full  beauty  of  our  most  delicate 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  as  the  buds  under 
the  influence  of  die  soft  and  cool  air  expanded 
in  their  fullest  beauty  of  colour  and  form  to  the 
autumn  sun.  Many  varieties  that  were  thought 
to  give  out  as  soon  as  July  had  passed  were  at 


were  making  clouds  of  colour,  the  plants  healthy, 
vigorous  and  carrying  a  profusion  of  buds  in 
various  degrees  of  expansion.  Marie  Van 
Houtte,with  its  flowers  of  various  and  charming 
shades,  from  the  richest  rose  to  the  most  deli- 
cate tints,  was  in  beauty,  also  many  of  the 
newer  Tea  varieties,  and  it  is  when  the  plants 
are  grown  as  bushes  in  a  good  soil  and  left  to 
fight  the  trials  of  weather  that  we  get  hardy, 
robust,  and  healthy  plants  that  give  flowers  in 
mild  seasons  until  the  eve  of  Christmas. 
Amongst  the  older  varieties.  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 


A  group  of  autumn  Roses. 


their  best  in  Septenmer,  a  few  remaining  right 
through  the  following  month  to  give  handfuls 
of  delicate  blooms  for  the  house.  The  Rose  is 
so  often  thought  of  simply  as  a  summer  flower 
whose  season  lasts  for  a  few  brief  weeks,  that  its 
autumnal  character  is  overlooked,  and  in  the 
eagerness  to  have  exhibition  flowers,  big,  full, 
dense,  and  too  often  lumpy,  which  necessitate 
severe  pruning  and  rich  feeding,  the  merits  of 
the  queen  of  flowers  as  a  garden  plant  solely  for 
decoration  is  lost.  In  a  Sussex  garden  the 
Roses  were  delightful  in  the  autumn,  just  when 
the  starry  flowers  of  the  Michaelmas   Daisies 


maison  is  fit  to  rank  amongst  the  finest  of 
autumnals.  It  is  a  Bourbon  and  lacks  perfume, 
a  sad  failing  in  a  Rose,  in  which  fragrance  is  as 
dear  to  us  as  colour  or  form,  but  there  is  an 
indescribable  beauty  in  the  opening  and  ex- 
panded buds.  The  old  variety  Baroness  Rothschild 
is  again  beautiful  in  the  autumn,  at  a  season 
when  we  often  have  the  full  richness  of  colour, 
unscorched  by  a  hot  summer  sun,  of  such  old 
favourites  as  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dupuy  .Tamain, 
Auguste  Rigotard,  Alfred  Colomb,  Le  Havre, 
General  Jacqueminot,  a  univer.sal  Rose,  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  A.  K.  Williams,   the  deli- 


cately coloured  La  France,  Eugenie  Verdier, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marie  Finger,  and  Louise 
Van  Houtte.  The  deep-coloured  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, especially  those  of  crimson  and  velvety- 
purple  shades,  have  their  tender  petals  burnt 
and  disfigured  by  a  hot  July  sun  that  spoils  the 
outer  petals  of  the  Tea  Roses,  and  deprives  them 
of  that  delicate  and  refreshing  fragrance  and  ex- 
quisite form  that  constitute  their°chief  and  en- 
during charm.  Boule  de  Neige  and  the  old 
Mme.  PJantier,  a  Rose  that  can  scarcely  have 
too  much  praise,  and  the  two  good  kinds  Annie 
Wood  and  Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
were  strikingly  beautiful  in  many 
gardens  last  .September  ;  also  the 
old  Gloire  de  Dijon,  that  surmounts 
the  gables  of  many  old-fashioned 
mansions,  covering  them  with  a 
canojiy  of  flowers  matchless  in  their 
delicate  colour  and  sweet  fragrance. 
Mme.  Lambard,  a  variable  and 
lovely  Rose,  gave  a  free  display  of 
flower,  also  such  comparatively  re- 
cent additions  as  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg,  Ulrich  Brunner,  a 
variety  that  never  fails,  whether 
the  season  is  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different ;  Sunset,  a  deeply  coloured 
sport  from  Perle  des  Jardins  ;  Dr. 
Grill,  the  variety  of  which  a 
coloured  plate  was  given  in  The 
Garden  for  Jan.  ]8  ;  Sappho,  a 
very  delicately  coloured  Rose,  buds 
fawn  coloured,  flushed  with  rose, 
the  expanded  blooms  shaded  with 
buff  and  yellow  ;  and  Grace  Dar- 
ling, Francisca  Kruger,  Caroline 
Kuster,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 
Grace  Darling  is  a  splendid 
autumnal ;  it  was  producing  many 
good  flowers  as  late  as  tlie  middle 
of  October  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  where  there  is  a  bed  of 
busb  plants  near  the  pond  facing 
the  Palm  house.  The  flowers  are 
large,  full,  bright  peach  in  colour, 
shaded  creamy  white,  and  borne  in 
clusters  of  three  or  more.  The 
foliage  is  of  the  richest  green,  and 
the  plant  of  robust  constitution. 

There  is  another   feature  of  in- 
terest   in    the    Roses  besides    the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  that  is 
the  richly  shaded  tints  the  leaves 
of  many  varieties,  as  Rosa  lucida, 
assume    when     late     autumn     ap- 
proaches.      With    the     increasing 
desire    to  bring   to  light   the   old- 
forgotten  climbers,  single  varieties, 
and  species,  we  find  in  good   gar- 
dens   such   types   as    Rosa  lucida. 
This    is    a    picture    of    beauty  in 
autumn,  especially  when  planted  on 
the  rockery,  so  that  its  stems  can 
fall  over  the  stones  and  display  to 
the  full  the  rich  brown  and  crimson- 
coloured  leaves  made  more  intense 
by  the  sprinkling  of  rich  crimson 
heps.     It  produces  a  unique  piece  of  colour- 
ing  that  should   be   repeated    in    other    good 
gardens,  which  might  also  be  enriched  by  the 
golden   colour   of   the   decaying   leaves  of   the 
Japanese  Roses. 

One  reason  for  a  common  belief  that  Roses 
are  for  July  only  is  that  the  exhibitions  are 
crammed  into  a  few  weeks  in  .July.  The  shows 
follow  as  thickly  one  on  another  as  those  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  which  has  both  an  early  and  a 
late  show  in  its  interest.  Not  so  the  Rose,  how- 
ever. Why  not  institute  a  Rose  exhibition  in 
September  or  late  in  August  ?    Roses  are  often 
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as  plentiful  theu  as  in  the  summer,  very  little 
inferior  in  form  and  size,  and  generally  more 
tenderly  coloured  and  unblemished.  It  would 
give  a  new  interest  to  Rose  culture  to  hold  an 
annual  show  in  autumn,  and  stimulate  the 
praiseworthy  endeavour  to  have  a  succession  of 
iiowers  from  June  until  rains  and  frosts  bid 
them  cease  to  expand.  E. 


The  Orchard. 


APPLE  CULTURE  IN  ORCHARDS. 
The  Garden  for  January  11  contains  much  valu- 
able information  about  this,  the  most  generally 
useful  of  all  fruits  grown  in  Britain.  In  my  own 
remarks  at  p.  20  I  intended  to  have  inserted  some 
remarks  about  Gravenstein,  but  omitted  to  do  so. 
I  grew  it  in  pots  in  the  orchard  house  twenty 
years  ago,  ami  found  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  early 
sort  grown  in  that  way,  bat  when  it  was  planted 
out  it  was  a  failure,  even  in  our  light  soil  with  a 
warm  gravel  bottom.  With  Mr.Iggulden.I  can  recall 
to  mind  not  only  impoverished  orchards,  but  badly 
planted,  badly  cultivated,  and,  as  a  result,  cankered 
and  diseased  tree§.  Let  no  would-be  cultivator  of 
fruit  trees,  Apples  or  any  other,  think  that  success 
can  be  obtained  by  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  old 
Scotch  laird  Dambiedykes,  and  merely  "  sticking 
in  "  the  trees.  Most  of  us  have  seen  picturesque 
orchards,  the  trees  beautiful  with  an  elegant 
drapery  of  Lichens,  enough  to  hide  the  canker  that 
was  eating  away  the  life  and  substance  of  the 
trees. 

What  causes  the  Lichens  to  grow  on  the  trees  and 
whence  comes  the  canker  ?  Neither  is  to  be  found 
in  orchards  where  the  soil  is  well  prepared 
by  being  deeply  cultipated  and  the  trees  well 
managed  afterwards.  The  insect  theory  as  the 
cause  of  canker  I  do  not  believe  in.  I  know 
that  some  men  believe  that  canker  is  caused  by 
insects,  but  all  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
this  is  not  so,  and  that  the  sole  cause  of  canker  is 
the  want  of  reciprocal  action  between  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  the  trees.  If  the  roots  find  their  way 
into  unsuitable  soil,  that  is,  cold  wet  soil  or  some 
shallow  soils  over  gravel,  canker  will  appear.  I 
recommended  lifting  and  replanting  the  variety 
Ribston  Pippin  every  second  year,  in  order  that 
the  roots  might  be  kept  near  the  surface  until  the 
trees  were  well  established.  When  Lindley  wrote 
his  "Theory  of  Horticulture,"  he  included  a  chapter 
of  some  importance  on  the  "  Application  of  princi- 
ples of  bottom-heat."  At  the  first  glance  one  may 
well  inquire  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  an  Apple  orchard.  It  has  everything  to  do 
with  it,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  About  that  time, 
fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Raid,  a  gardener  at  Balcarres, 
in  Fifeshire,  had  to  manage  an  orchard  in  which 
the  trees  were  cankered,  and  wisely  assumed  that 
the  canker  was  caused  by  sluggish  root  action.  He 
found  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  had  gone  down 
to  the  depth  of  :i  feet,  and  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
the  thermometer  that  during  the  summer  months 
the  average  heat  of  the  soil  at  (5  inches  below  the 
surface  was  Gl°;  at  9  inches,  57°;  at  IS  inches,  50°; 
and  at  3  feet,  U".  Here  was  an  orchard  with  the 
trees  cankered  and  the  fruit  never  ripening  well, 
with  the  roots,  or  at  leas^t  the  principal  roots,  deep 
down  in  a  temperature  of  U°.  Dr.  Lindley  relates 
that  Mr.  Reid  "  took  measures  to  confine  the  roots 
to  the  soil  near  the  surface,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  disappearance  [of  canker  and  ripening  of 
the  fruit."  I  had  treated  Apple  trees  in  the  very 
same  way  many  years  before  I  observed  this 
passage  in  Dr.  Lindley's  book,  and  with  the  same 
results.  I  found  the  Ribston  cankered,  worked  on 
the  Paradise  stock,  amongst  a  large  number  of  the 
most  popular  varieties  of  Apples,  but  on  its  first 
appearance  I  cut  the  cankered  portion  out,  dug 
out  the  trees  and  replanted  them,  adding  some 
fresh  turfy  loam  round  the  roots  ;  the  canker  dis- 
appeared and  the  trees  bore  good  fruit. 

I  do  not  care  further  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
or  that  variety.  Information  on  this  point  is  being 
freely  tendered.     What  I  most  earnestly  impress 


upon  cultivators  is  the  importance  of  not  only 
choosing  good  soil  and  a  good  situation,  but  also 
preparing  the  soil  well,  so  that  the  trees  may  be 
established  on  a  good  foundation.  The  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Rivers  urged  on  cultivators  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface  by  frequently 
lifting  the  trees,  but  this  may  be  done  in  other 
ways.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  trees  at  Balcarres 
were  lifted  ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  might  have 
been  dressed  with  manure  to  entice  the  roots  up- 
wards, or  they  may  have  been  root-pruned.  A 
most  important  point  is  draining.  Digging  out 
drains  to  a  depth  of  S  feet,  with  an  outfall  into  one 
G  inches  deeper,  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  to  that  depth  considerably,  that  is  if  it  had 
been  over-wet  previously.  Stirring  up  the  ground, 
as  advised  with  a  steam  cultivator  at  p.  21,  is  quite 
as  important  a^  draining,  and  I  would  not  insist  on 
giving  a  dressing  of  manure  if  the  soil  was  mode- 
rately rich.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  give  a 
mulching  of  good  farmyard  manure  round  the 
roots  of  the  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  planted.  An 
impoverished  orchard,  where  the  trees  are  covered 
with  Lichens,  may  need  draining,  and  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  doing  this  as  a  preliminary  to 
scraping  off  the  parasites  with  a  bit  of  old  iron 
hoop,  and  dressing  the  worst  plants  with  a  lime 
wash.  The  roots  might  be  further  encouraged  to 
come  to  the  surface  by  forking  over  the  ground 
under  the  trees  and  dressing  with  manure. 

It  was,  I  fancy,  the  neglect  of  fruit  culture  years 
ago  that  led  the  late  Mr.  Knight  to  the  belief  that 
many  of  the  best  sorts  of  Apples  in  their  time  were 
in  a  state  of  degeneration,  and  that  this  would  con- 
tinue even  if  young  trees  were  propagated  from 
them.  Knight  observed  of  the  most  popular  trees 
in  the  Worcestershire  orchards  that  "  the  Moil  and 
its  successful  rival,  the  Red-streak,  the  Musts,  and 
Golden  Pippins  were  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and 
the  Styre  and  Fox-whelp  were  hastening  rapidly 
after  them";  and  was  justified  in  the  conclusion 
"that  all  plants  of  this  species,  however,  propa- 
gated from  the  same  stock  partake  in  some  degree 
of  the  same  life,  and  will  attend  the  progress  of 
that  life  in  the  habits  of  its  youth,  its  maturity, 
and  decay."  He  thought  it  necessary  to  add, 
"  though  they  will  not  be  in  any  way  affected  by 
any  incidental  injuries  the  parent  tree  may  sustain 
after  they  are  detached  from  it."  We  know  now 
that  some  of  these  old  Apple  trees  can  be  as  well 
and  healthily  grown  as  ever  they  were  in  their 
youth,  the  old  Golden  Pippin  as  well  as  others 
mentioned  by  Knight.  What  they  all  require  is  the 
right  sort  of  stocks  and  good  treatment  afterwards. 

J.  Douglas. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  UNSUITABLE  SOILS. 
While  orchards  are  engaging  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  and  elsewhere, 
a  few  notes  on  varieties  that  will  succeed  in  soils 
not  congenial  to  the  growth  of  all  sorts,  and 
upon  those  that  will  not  flourish  in  such  condi- 
tions, may  not  be  out  of  place — not  that  they 
can  be  very  generally  acted  upon  this  season,  as 
I  know  the  main  part  of  the  planting  is  past,  or 
ought  to  be,  but  still  there  are  doubtless  some  who 
still  purpose  to  plant  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  and  who 
perhaps  cannot  be  blamed  for  putting  it  off  till 
so  late  in  the  season.  If  not  useful  to  those,  these 
notes  may  set  those  persons  thinking  who  contem- 
plate work  of  this  kind  next  autumn. 

For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  had  experience  with 
a  heavy,  cold,  retentive  soil,  which  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  absolutely  require  draining,  through 
the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  flints  mixed  with 
the  soil.  In  such  a  soil,  although  the  water  does 
not  lie  on  the  top,  if  the  ground  at  the  outset  be 
trenched  2  feet  deep,  retaining  the  top  spit  of,  say, 
1  foot  depth  of  fairly  good  soil  in  the  same  place. 
The  soil  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  is  a  kind  of  mixture 
of  clay  and  stones,  of  a  very  close  binding  n.iture, 
through  which  the  water  is  a  long  time  in  perco- 
lating. Near  the  surface  the  stones  are  much 
smaller,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  ones  having 
been  removed  in  cultivating  the  land.  For  this 
reason  the  water  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  in  pools 


at  any  time,  no  matter  the  quantity  which  may  fall 
in  a  short  time.  But  soil  of  this  character  has  this 
fault  that  it  is  only  in  dry  weather  that  it  can  be 
worked,  thus  proving  its  retentive  capacity,  and 
rendering  it  uncongenial  to  the  root-growth  of  trees 
and  other  subjects  of  weaker  constitution. 

When  the  piece  of  land  was  prepared  for  an 
orchard,  drains  were  laid  18  feet  apart,  each  one 
being  4  feet  deep,  the  whole  connected  with  a  tank 
by  a  main  drain  (4  inches),  the  service  drains  having 
pipes  21  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  top  of  the 
pipes  was  laid  a  thickness  of  several  inches  of 
coarse  leafless  hedge  trimmings,  and  on  the  top  of 
this  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  stones  was  laid; 
yet  I  do  not  think  that  up  to  the  present  date  water 
of  any  consequence  has  found  its  way  through  the  .  < 
drains.  At  a  depth  varying  from  4  feet  to  tj  feet  is  a  ' 
bed  of  chalk,  from  which  at  a  depth  of  250  feet 
the  water  supply  of  this  neighbourhood  is  obtained. 
Having  planted  at  that  time  many  varieties  of 
Apples  and  a  good  many  Pears,  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  note  the  success  or  otherwise  of 
individual  kinds.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  Apples 
were  planted,  both  as  standards  and  bushes,  and 
in  all  cases  where  one  variety  failed  as  a  standard 
it  did  likewise  as  a  bush,  proving  that  that  parti- 
cular sort  is  not  suitable  for  soil  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Those  that  do  well  make  clean  vigorous 
shoots  and  bear  abundantly  almost  every  year 
fruits  of  capital  quality.  Those  that  have  not 
succeeded  suffer  very  much  from  canker,  whole 
branches  dying  off  suddenly.  Although  one  year 
they  may  make  fairly  good  growth  and  look  as 
though  a  change  for  the  better  had  set  in,  yet  the 
next  winter  utterly  disproves  any  such  fancy.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  fault  lies  in  having  the  roots 
of  the  trees  at  too  great  a  depth  from  the  surface 
in  such  a  soil,  but  that  is  not  the  case,  because 
on  the  first  signs  of  canker  and  retrogression, 
say  four  years  after  they  were  planted,  all  those 
affected  were  lifted,  planted  on  the  surface,  the 
lightest  soil  obtainable  being  used  to  cover  their 
roots,  which  were  carefully  mulched  with  light  stable 
manure.  This  work  was  carried  out  early  in  October, 
with  the  result  that  for  the  next  four  or  five  years 
a  better  prospect  appeared,  but  now  the  last  two 
years,  since  the  roots  have  again  got  into  the 
natural  soil,  many  of  the  trees  are  again  suffering 
from  canker.  The  position — 395  feet  above  sea 
level — is  a  high  one  and  much  exposed  to  the  east 
and  north-east,  although  the  trees  are  not  abso- 
lutely so,  being  sheltered  on  the  first-named  side 
by  the  garden  wall,  and  on  the  latter  by  a  tall 
hedge  and  Fir  trees. 

Amongst  Pears  Glou  Morceau  is  the  worst.  I  do 
not  think  the  trees  (pyramids)  are  any  larger  now 
than  they  were  when  planted,  except  that  the  stem 
has  thickened,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  trees  having 
been  replanted  twice,  each  time  under  different 
conditions  as  to  soil.  Ice.  The  one  season's  growth, 
which  is  pretty  good,  cankers  the  following  winter 
without  exception.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Jar- 
gonelle in  the  open,  while  cordons  on  the  wall  suc- 
ceed fairly  well.  The  other  varieties  which  must 
he  placed  on  the  black  list  as  pyramids  are  Louise 
Bjnne  of  Jersey,  which  produces  fruit  enough  in 
most  seasons,  but  it  is  invariably  small  and  cracks 
considerably ;  neither  do  the  trees  make  much  pro- 
gress, being  weak  and  delicate  looking.  Now  as  a 
cordon  and  espalier  trained  on  the  wall  with  a 
.southern  aspect  capital  results  are  obtained,  the 
Pears  being  of  fine  quality.  Benrr^  Dial  is  another 
sort  affected  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey.  We  have  four  pyramid  trees, 
and  from  all  I  do  not  think  half  a  bushel  of  good 
fruit  has  been  gathered  during  the  whole  time. 
Duchesse  d'Angoulcme  bears  exceptionally  heavy 
crops  as  a  pyramid.  The  fruits  attain  a  good  size, 
are  clean,  but  the  less  said  about  the  flavour  the 
better.  Comte  de  Lamy  as  a  pyramid  does  very 
well,  the  flavour  being  excellent.  Doyennfi  du 
Comice  is  capital  grown  in  any  way.  Marie  Louise 
as  a  pyramid  is  useless,  while  on  the  wall  it  is 
fairly  good.  In  this  latter  position  Pitmaston 
Duchess  produces  fruit  of  22  ozs.  weight,  about  as 
good  in  flavour  as  it  is  possible  to  have  this  sort. 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  as  also  Conseiller  de  la 
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Cour,  Bearr6  Clairgeau,  Brockworth  Park  do  well  in 
any  way.  Capital  crops  of  Catillac  are  annually 
produced,  while  the  fruit  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Those  that  do  well 
on  the  wall  only  are  Easter  Beurru,  Chaumontel, 
Thompson's,  Winter  Nelis,  Doyenn§  d'Ete,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  Napoleon,  and  Passe  Colmar. 

Apples  which  succeed  really  well,  making  clean 
growth,  and  giving  abundanceof  large  well-coloured 
fruit,  are  Warner's  King,  Ecklinville,  Nelsons  Glory, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Golden  Noble,  Ash- 
mead's  Kernel  Improved,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Devonshire  Qaarrenden,  Keswick  Codlin,  D.  T.  Fish, 
Hambledou  Deux  Ans,  Irish  Peach,  Tower  of 
Glamis.  Those  which  succeed  moderately  well  are 
Kibston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Emperor  Alexander,  Alfriston,  Pine -apple 
Busset,  and  Lord  Suffield.  Those  which  may  be 
classed  as  failures  are  Cellini,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Golden  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Wormsley  Pipjiin,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Hawthorn- 
den,  and  Kentish  Fillbasket.  E.  M. 


PRUNING  ORCHARD  TREES. 
SrECiMENS  of  properly  pruned  orchard  trees  are 
extremely  rare,  and  a  good  handy  labourer  outside 
a  private  or  market  garden  who  understands  the 
pruning  of  trees  caii  rarely  be  found.  Such  men 
are,  however,  in  constant  demand  in  fruit-growing 
districts,  and  doubtless  it  is  partly  owing  to  this 
scarcity  of  skilled  labour  that  so  many  of  our 
orchard  trees  are  found  so  mop-headed  and  choked 
np  with  useless  spray,  whilst  few  possessors  of 
orchards  care  to  place  the  pruning  of  their  trees  in 
the  hands  of  novices. 

Pruning  properly  can  only  be  learned  by  long 
experience  coupled  with  close  observation  of  the 
different  varieties  of  fruit  trees  operated  upon,  and 
no  description  how  to  do  it,  however  elaborately 
penned,  is  equivalent  thereto.  Pruning  could  pos- 
sibly be  better  understood  as  an  object  lesson,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  education  code  may  some 
day  include  this  in  its  curriculum.  Meanwhile, 
how  can  the  amateur,  cottager,  and  others  manage  ? 
Their  only  plan  is  to  endeavour  to  grasp  the  out- 
lines as  laid  down  by  those  who  are  practical  men 
as  well  as  writers  and  to  proceed  cautiously. 
Pruning  does  not  consist  in  shortening  or  cutting 
off  nearly  every  shoot  made,  but  rather  in  the  judi- 
cious thinning  out  of  the  shoots,  the  mind  being  an 
active  agent  in  carrying  forward  the  probable 
result.  There  are  those  who  object  to  pruning  of 
any  kind  almost ;  certainly  this  may  do  for  a  time, 
but  against  this  absurd  theory  I  would  point  out 
the  crowded  mop-headed  trees  of  nine-tenths  of 
our  orchards  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  produced. 
The  question  is,  which  system  produces  the  best 
fruit  and  consequent  returns !  I  can  only  admit 
sound,  clean,  handsome  fruit  into  competition ;  of 
inferior  fruit  there  is  already  far  too  much,  to  our 
own  disgrace,  and  it  will  only  be  when  we  can 
abundantly  supply  our  markets  with  as  good  fruit 
as  the  foreigner  that  we  shall  be  able  to  beat  him, 
for  quality  is  the  test  of  cheapness,  and  good 
articles  recommend  themselves.  After  planting  a 
young  orchard  of  standard  trees  there  is  some  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  trees  should 
be  then  cut  back  hard  or  not  cut  back  at  all.  I 
have  tried  both  plans  with  pretty  equal  results. 
One  of  the  largest  growers  in  this  county  always 
cuts  back  hard,  and  his  trees  show  good  results. 
Doubtless  both  ways  have  their  respective  merits, 
but  I  rather  hold  to  a  moderate  shortening  back. 
There  are  others  who  do  not  shorten  at  all  the  first 
year,  but  cut  hard  back  nearly  to  the  stem  the 
second  year.  This  is  to  me  the  most  objectionable 
form.  Whichever  plan  is  pursued  the  trees  should 
be  thinned,  and  shoots  that  are  intended  to  become 
the  permanent  limbs  regulated  accordingly  year  by 
year. 

In  dealing  with  old  trees  that  have  been  for 
years  neglected,  different  tactics  must  be  adopted 
and  the  saw  brought  into  requisition.  If  the  thin- 
ning out  is  judiciously  done,  the  roots  right,  the 
land  not  waterlogged,  and  the  branches  free  from 


canker  and  Lichens,  the  trees  certainly  and  also 
the  produce  may  be  improved,  but  they  seldom 
become  really  profitable.  I  should  rather  recom- 
mend them  to  be  left  alone,  and  a  young  orchard 
on  a  new  site  established. 

It  is  considered  probable  by  many  planters  that 
good  cider  Apples,  that  is,  sorts  that  are  useless 
for  other  purposes,  will  be  in  great  demand.  This 
may  be  so,  and,  vile  though  much  of  the  cider  be 
that  is  made,  it  is  often  more  the  maker's  fault. 
Of  course  there  is  cider  made  which  is  a  refreshing 
beverage,  and  doubtless  preferable  to  much  of  the 
cheap  unwholesome  wine  imported  from  abroad. 

Madresjiehl  Court.  W.  Cbump. 


IMPOVERISHED  ORCHARD  TREES. 
Mb.  Iggulden's  timely  article  (see  page  111)  ought 
to  arouse  the  owners  of  such  orchards  as  he  des- 
cribes to  vigorous  action,  for  now  that  pruningand 
cleansing  ought  to  be  well  advanced,  all  will  be  in 
readiness  for  the  application  of  manure.  But  of 
this  commodity  many  of  the  existing  orchards  have 
bad  but  very  little,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  do  not  get  a  quarter  of  the  produce  accord- 
ing to  the  acreage  planted  that  we  ought  to  do, 
simply  because  the  trees  are  too  exhausted  to  bear 
it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  spring  frosts, 
insect  pests,  &c.,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  best 
seasons  we  ever  get  fail  to  coax  trees  to  produce  a 
crop  when  there  is  nothing  within  reach  of  the 
roots  for  the  tree  to  feed  on.  I  should  like  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter  to  note  the  differ- 
ence in  seasons  like  the  past,  when  as  a  rule  the 
crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  orchards  were  miser- 
able. But  in  gardens  where  the  trees  were  well  cared 
for  there  was  not  much  to  complain  of.  I 
think  I  never  have  seen  finer  Apples  than  those 
produced  in  18S;i  on  young  vigorous  trees,  and  if 
we  are  to  ever  annually  get  a  full  supply  of  fruit, 
then  must  a  corresponding  annual,  or,  at  the  least, 
biennial  supply  of  manure  to  the  roots  be  given,  for 
no  tree  can  go  on  bearing  fruit  without  showing 
signs  of  exhaustion  if  the  loss  is  not  made  good. 
Mr.  Iggulden  alludes  to  the  fact  of  many  orchards 
having  been  planted  in  positions  far  removed  from 
large  towns,  where  it  is  difficult  to  sell  the  fruit  to 
advantage  or  get  manure,  except  at  a  very  high 
rate.  Growers  must  choose  between  very  high  rents 
for  land  near  towns  and  very  high  rates  for  their 
fruit  and  manure  to  and  from  the  towns.  I  have 
chosen  the  high-rented  land  as  the  less  of  the  two 
evils,  because  I  think  that  more  fruit  may  be  grown 
on  one  acre  well  manured  than  can  be  had  from 
three  on  the  starvation  system.  The  advantage  of 
being  near  a  market  cannot  be  over-rated,  for  if 
a  grower  cannot  then  sell  direct  to  the  consumer, 
he  can  at  least  sell  direct  to  the  retailer,  and  get 
what  the  fruit  is  worth  in  market. 

Of  all  the  drawbacks  to  home-grown  fruit  culture 
I  look  on  that  as  the  greatest,  viz  ,  that  those  who 
merely  sell  the  fruit  by  auction  get  more  profit  out 
of  the  transaction  than  those  who  have  had  twelve 
months'  labour  to  produce  it.  One  of  your  corre- 
spondents refers  to  the  Gravenstein  Apples  from 
Kent  realising  33.  per  bushel,  and  Is.  6d.  of  that 
going  for  carriage  and  market  expenses.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  about  Railway  Rates  Bills,  but  we  do 
not  find  railway  rates  come  down,  for  only  last 
week  I  had  some  Potatoes  from  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Wiltshire,  and  although  the  market  price 
is  only  £2  10s.  per  ton,  the  carriage  alone  for  that 
short  journey  came  to  £1  per  ton.  How  then  can 
heavy  goods  be  cheap  in  towns,  or  how  can  culti- 
vators get  anything  like  the  full  price  for  their 
goods  when  railway  charges,  to  begin  with,  come 
to  more  than  one  halt  the  value  of  the  goods  ? 

The  manure  question  must  be  faced,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter,  as  some  of  our  largest  market 
growers  get  their  supplies  very  cheaply.  Nothing 
is  better  than  good  stable  manure  for  fruit  trees. 
Now  that  many  who  have  hitherto  been  solely 
vegetable  growers  are  turning  their  attention  more 
to  fruit,  the  trees  get  the  benefit,  for  no  land  in  the 
kingdom  is  manured  so  well  as  market  gardens  de- 
voted to  vegetables.     If  anyone  is  sceptical  of  the 


power  of  manure  to  rejuvenate  apparently  worn-out 
trees,  I  would  advise  him  to  try  a  few  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, taking  out  a  trench  all  round  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  stem  and  laying  the  roots  bare,  lift- 
ing the  roots  nearer  the  surface,  and  filling  around 
them  with  manure  and  fresh  soil,  and  noting  the 
results  for  a  year  or  two.  If  the  trees  do  not  grow 
out  of  their  ailments  and  become  fruitful,  his  ex- 
perience will  be  different  to  mine. 

Much  may  also  be  done  by  top-dressing  only  and 
keeping  the  soil  free  from  constant  disturbance  by 
spade  or  fork.  I  have  lately  had  a  practical  lesson 
in  how  the  roots  may  be  kept  close  to  the  surface 
by  top-dressing,  for  in  lifting  some  beds  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  that  were  located  between  rows  of  bush 
fruit  trees,  I  found  the  soil  so  full  of  the  fruit  tree 
roots  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  flower  roots  out. 
The  Lilies  had  been  planted  six  years  and  every 
winter  after  the  surface  weeds  were  forked  out,  the 
Lilies  had  a  top  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  potting 
soil,  &c.,  and  it  was  to  get  at  this  that  the  roots  of 
the  fruit  trees  travelled  nearly  on  the  surface.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  trees  were  not  only  healthy,  but 
also  very  fruitful,  for  it  is  the  surface  roots  that  do 
the  work  of  fruit-producing,  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  preserve  them  and  keep  them  well  sup- 
plied with  food.  Some  people  say  that  these  dwarf 
trees  will  never  supply  enough  fruit  to  make  it 
cheap  for  the  toiling  millions  of  our  large  towns. 
But  if  they  are  grown  as  much  as  they  ought  to  be 
there  would  still  be  room  for  plenty  of  fruitful 
orchards  with  their  wide-spreading  standard  trees. 

Happily,  there  are  signs  of  a  change  on  every 
side,  and  although  many  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  to 
grow,  how  to  grow  it,  and  last,  but  not  least,  how 
to  dispose  of  it  when  grown,  I  believe  that  the  horti- 
cultural press,  having  now  fairly  embarked  on  the 
crusade,  will  not  slacken  their  efforts  until  our 
markets  are  as  well  supplied  with  home-grown  fruits 
as  they  already  are  with  vegetables. 

6osport.  Jambs  Gboom. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


FORCING  LETTUCE. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes  Endive  is  keeping 
badly  this  season,  too  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  evi- 
dently being  most  conducive  to  rapid  decay. 
In  the  course  of  about  a  month,  perhaps  less, 
there  will  be  little  else  than  rather  small  and 
comparatively  poor  Endive  and  Chicory  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  salad,  and  as  far,  therefore,  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  sooner  we  start  forcing 
Lettuce  the  better.  Ten  years  ago  most  gar- 
deners would  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  forcing 
Lettuces,  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Early 
Paris  Market  and  the  small  brown-leaved  Forc- 
ing Cabbage  varieties  it  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  heat  to  attempt  the  process,  that  is  to 
say,  if  hearts  were  desired,  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  aforesaid  sorts  it  is  quite  an  ea.sy  matter. 
Last  season  we  succeeded  in  wintering  a  con- 
siderable number  of  plants  of  the  Early  Paris 
Market  in  the  open  air,  but  this  winter  Lettuces 
generally  have  been  cut  up  badly,  and  we  .shall 
Iiave  to  rely  principally  on  early  raised  plants. 
If  the  seed  of  either  of  the  varieties  named  is 
sown  rather  thinly  in  pans  and  placed  on  a  hot- 
bed in  a  pit  near  to  the  glass,  fairly  sturdy 
little  plants  will  be  had  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  In  the  meantime  a  gentle  hotbed  ought 
to  be  formed,  on  this  being  placed  a  good-sized 
frame,  this  to  be  partially  filled  with  the 
shortest  of  the  heating  material,  and  this  latter 
covered  with  about  8  inches  of  fairly  good 
loamy  soil.  When  the  soil  has  become  well 
warmed  through  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
the  bed  becoming  dangerously  hot,  the  Lettuces 
may  be  pricked  out  direct  from  the  seed-pans. 
An  early  supply  of  Lettuce  being  needed,  it  is 
advisable  to  prick  out  the  plants  about  5  inches 
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apart  each  way,  every  other  plant  being  cut 
out  and  used  before  they  spoil  the  rest  by  over- 
crowding. A  high  forcing  temperature  does 
not  suit  Lettuces,  but  being  well  up  to  the 
glass  and  the  frames  ventilated  m  much  the 
same  way  as  those  containing  Carrots  and  Po- 
tatoes, the  plants  being  also  kept  well  supplied 
with  moisture,  their  growth  is  rapid  and  fine 
heads  result.  So  very  tender  are  these  forced 
Lettuces  that  they  require  the  most  careful 
packing  when  sent  to  a  distance,  and  we  hear 
nothing  but  praise  of  their  merits  when  used. 

All  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  devote  a  frame 
or  frames  exclusively  to  the  culture  of  early 
Lettuce,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  none  at  all 
should  be  grown.  If  a  few  old  plants  have  been 
kept  through  the  winter,  these  and  any  of  the 
forcing  varieties  raised  early  this  year  may  well 
be  placed  in  boxes  of  rich  loamy  soil  and  grown 
in  a  light  house  or  pit.  We  have  cut  many  fine 
Lettuces  from  boxes  set  on  the  inside  border  of 
a  span-roofed  vinery,  and  also  along  the  glazed 
fronts  of  Peach  houses,  some  being  forced,  others 
only  brought  on  more  slowly.  If  they  fail 
under  this  treatment  it  will  most  probably  be 
due  to  overcrowding  the  plants,  as  if  good 
Lettuces  are  required,  they  ought  to  have  as 
much  room  as  they  receive  when  put  in  the  open, 
the  forcing  Cabbage  varieties  requii-ing  to  be  at 
least  8  inches  apart  each  way.  The  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  sow  seed  at  once  of  the  Paris 
Market,  the  plants  being  placed  on  a  cool  shelf 
in  a  greenhouse  or  in  a  cold  frame  near  the  glass 
soon  after  they  have  formed  rough  leaves.  Thus 
treated,  they  become  sturdy  and  strong  and  may 
be  pricked  out  during  favourable  weather  along 
the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall,  a  small  raised  border 
formed  with  fairly  rich  soil  being  desirable. 
Given  some  kind  of  light  protection  and  duly 
preserved  from  slugs,  the  chances  are  these 
early  raised  plants  will  eventually  surpass  any 
autumn-raised  Lettuces  other  thau  the  forcing 
varieties,  that  have  been  wintered  either  under 
glass  or  in  the  open.  So  convinced  am  I  of  this 
fact,  that  I  rarely  take  any  trouble  in  wintering 
small  plants  unless  it  be  of  the  Cos  varieties,  and 
which  form  a  good  succession  to  the  Paris 
Market.  W.  Iggulden. 


get  too  dry  when  in  the  pots,  as  a  check  then  is 
very  damaging,  especially  to  Celery,  making  it  al- 
most certain  to  bolt. — Juaekzi. 


SEED   POTATOES. 


Forcing  Seakale. — I  may  be  allowed  to  corrobo- 
rate "  S.  D.'s  "  remarks  on  forcing  tbis  in  pots,  having 
this  season  to  force  the  major  portion  of  onr  supply  in 
this  way.  I  had  to  oljtain  my  supply  for  forcing  from 
the  nursery.  When  the  crowns  reached  me  early  in 
December  I  put  them  iuto  large  pots  as  described  by 
"  S.  D.,"  plaoiugthem  at  first  in  the  Mushroom  house; 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  placed  the  pots  in  the  coldest 
part  of  the  stove,  keeping  them  air-tight.  At  the 
ead  of  five  weeks  some  excellent  dishes  of  Kale  were 
obtained.  — J.  C.  P. 

Vegetables    for    exhibition.— Now    is    the 

time  growers  must  set  about  thinking  in  earnest 
regarding  what  they  are  going  to  do  during  the 
coming  season.  Already  some  of  the  most  noted 
growers  will  have  their  Onions,  Leeks,  Parsnips  and 
Parsley  sown.  Bat  there  is  time  enough  yet.  I 
have  been  busy  making  some  sashes  to  be  ready 
for  use  about  the  20th  of  this  month.  Then  I  make 
up  a  nice  hotbed  and  sow  on  it  patches  of  Leeks, 
Unions,  and  Parsley  during  the  last  week  of  Janu- 
ary, and  about  the  middle  of  February,  on  a  portion 
reserved  for  that  purpose,  I  sow  my  Celery  for  exhi- 
bition. I  have  always  found  that  the  plants  men- 
tioned do  very  much  better  in  a  hot-bed  frame 
than  in  a  greenhouse  or  vinery.  They  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  on  in  the  frame  until  the  time 
comes  for  planting  out,  but  if  one  has  the  time  and 
the  facilities  necessary  I  would  strongly  advise  the 
potting  of  Leeks,  Onions,  Celery  and  Parsley.  This 
should  he  done  in  the  end  of  March,  and  a  good 
compost  used  in  which  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  old  turf.  At  planting  out,  the  plants,  if  caretnlly 
taken  from  the  pots,  will  start  off  at  once.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 


Wb  always  store  our  seed  Potatoes  in  pits,  as  they 
are  called,  in  the  reserve  ground  among  the  rubbish 
and  soil  heaps,  as  I  find  no  place  better  for  them 
during  the  winter.  They  always  keep  well,  are 
never  frozen,  take  up  no  room  inside  the  sheds, 
which  are  limited,  and  never  suffer  from  sprouting. 
To  those  persons  who  are  short  of  shed  room  in 
the  autumn  I  can  recommend  this  plan,  but  the 
tubers  must  be  properly  prepared  for  "  pitting,"  or 
I  will  not  answer  for  the  result.  That  detaU  we 
carry  out  thus.  We  choose  a  dry  day  for  lifting  the 
tubers,  which  are  sorted  into  three  sizes  when 
picked  up  to  save  future  handling.  The  size 
of  the  Potatoes  I  prefer  for  seed  are  about  the  size 
of  hen's  eggs,  varying,  of  course,  a  little,  according 
to  variety.  Anything  less  than  walnuts  I  discard  ; 
those  larger  are  put  by  for  use  according  to  the 
season  of  each  variety.  The  Potatoes  are  placed 
upon  the  stages  in  the  Mushroom  house,  which  is 
not  then  in  its  regular  use.  Previous  to  carrying 
them  into  the  house  the  tubers  are  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  ground  two  or  three  hours  to  dry,  being 
handled  carefully  to  prevent  their  being  bruised. 
In  the  Mushroom  house  they  are  thinly  covered 
with  dry  mats  to  prevent  their  greening,  those  for 
use  and  seed  also  going  together,  except  that  they 
are  not  mixed.  I  have  tried  both  plans,  greening 
the  seed  Potatoes  and  not  doing  so.  I  think  the 
verdict  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  plan.  All  the 
available  ventilation  is  given  to  the  house  to  tho- 
roughly dry  the  tubers  after  sweating,  which  they 
are  sure  to  do  after  being  placed  in  heaps.  In  about 
a  month's  time  the  pit  is  formed,  the  site  of  which 
in  our  case  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden 
wall.  On  the  top  of  the  ordinary  soil  is  laid  a  coat- 
ing of  coal  ashes  4  inches  thick,  on  this  2  inches 
or  3  inches  of  clean  staw,  forming  the  base  ac- 
cording to  the  size  the  heap  is  likely  to  be ;  we 
build  ours  say  3  feet  high  in  ridge  fashion.  At 
one  end  we  place  one  sort,  separating  it  from  the 
next  sort  by  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  and  so  on 
until  all  are  in.  Over  the  whole  lay  some  straw, 
then  (!  inches  thickness  of  Utter,  thatching  the 
whole  to  keep  out  rain.  If  the  weather  is  very 
severe  more  litter  is  thrown  over  the  whole.  Once 
during  the  winter  the  pit  is  opened  (ours  was  ex- 
amined last  week),  the  Potatoes  are  turned  over, 
and  the  few  sprouts  which  have  grown  are  re- 
moved, a  dry  sunny  day  being  chosen  for  the 
work.  Towards  the  end  of  January  or  the  early 
part  of  Febru'-iry  the  Potatoes  are  removed  from 
the  pit  and  laid  thinly  on  the  stages  in  the  fruit 
room  which  by  that  time  are  available.  The  first 
wet  day  afterwards  the  tubers  are  stood  up  on 
their  end,  eyes  upward,  where  they  remain  until 
planting  time,  the  growths  by  that  time  being 
from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
Abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted  to  the  fruit 
room  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  growth  of  the  sprouts. 
— S. 

This  important  matter  is  once  more  ably  and 

opportunely  discussed  on  page  603,  last  volume,  by 
"  A.  D."  There  are  one  or  two  points  suggested 
on  which  few,  perhaps  no  writer  is  better  quali- 
fied to  atford  further  instruction  or  information. 
One  of  these  is  as  to  how  the  sprouting  of  seed  Po- 
tatoes before  planting  can  enable  us  to  weed  out 
rogues.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  great  diver- 
sities of  foliage  and  habit  among  Potatoes,  but 
doubt  their  being  sufficiently  developed  in  green 
or  sprouted  seed  tubers  to  enable  anyone  with 
certainty  to  weed  out  the  rogues.  Possibly  "A.  D.," 
with  his  well-known  and  special  Potato  lore  and 
practical  knowledge,  might  manage  it,  but  could 
the  rank  and  file  of  amateur  or  practical  growers? 
The  answer,  I  fear,  must  be  in  the  negative.  The 
system  of  sprouting  before  planting  also  affords 
unusual  facilities  for  thinning  the  number  of  shoots 
before  planting.  How  many  shoots  or  stems  would 
"A.  D."  advise  being  left — one,  three,  five,  seven, 
or  more  1 


Great  success  has  been  obtained  in  early  forcing 
from  concentrating  the  force  of  the  sets  into  single 
stems.  Neither  need  there  be  much  loss  of  space 
under  this  system,  as  the  sets  may  be  placed  so  much 
closer  together.  Again,  three  shoots  find  great 
favour  with  many.  For  early  work  especially  "A.  D.'s  " 
opinion  of  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  exceed- 
ing three  shoots  on  seed  Potatoes  would  have  a 
special  value.  Even  for  main  crops,  some  have 
doubted  whether  three  is  not  the  most  profitable 
number  of  stems  or  shows  to  a  set. 

Of  course,  mere  gross  yield  is  not  the  only,  per- 
haps hardly,  the  chief  factor  in  determining  such 
matters,  the  quality  of  the  sample  determining  the 
profit  far  more  so  than  mere  gross  yield. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  "  A.  D."  in  favour 
of  sprouting  Potato  seed  before  planting  will  be 
favoured;  by  every  practical  cultivator,  viz.,  the 
facility  afforded  by  the  practice  for  securing  even- 
ness and  regularity  of  crop  alike  in  quality  and 
time  of  ripening.  By  planting  sprouted  sets  of 
equal  length  and  strength  under  similar  conditions, 
there  can  be  few  or  no  blanks,  and  crops  of  uniform 
quaUty  may  be  lifted  at    any  required    time. — 

CAIiBDONICUS. 


EARLY  CUCUMBERS. 


In  my  younger  days,  or  when  the  bulk  of  Cucum- 
bers were  forced  in  frames  on  hotbeds,  it  was  often 
a  neck-and-neck  race  among  neighbouring  gardeners 
as  to  who  should  be  the  first  to  cut  fruit.  Now-a- 
days,  or  since  the  more  extended  use  of  forcing 
houses  and  fire-heat  for  the  production  of  early 
Cucumbers,  there  is  little  or  none  of  this  rivalry 
going  on,  and  in  any  case  there  is  no  very  great 
demand  for  them,  say,  much  before  April,  and  if 
they  are  available  by  the  end  of  that  month, 
that  is  often  quite  as  early  as  they  are  wanted. 
This  being  so,  I  hold  it  to  be  most  unwise  to  raise 
the  plants  very  early  in  the  year,  only  to  keep  them 
starving  in  small  pots  much  longer  than  is  good  for 
them.  When  the  seed  is  sown  about  the  first  week 
in  February,  it  will,  if  given  the  benefit  of  a  brisk 
bottom-heat,  germinate  quickly  and  strongly,  and 
subsequent  growth  will  also  be  equally  satisfactory. 
We  prefer  to  sow  seed  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and 
from  these  the  seedlings  are  shifted  before  becoming 
root-bound  into  (j-inch  pots,  and  well-warmed  light 
loamy  soil  being  used,  they  experience  no  check 
and  quickly  develop  into  strong  healthy  plants. 
From  the  first  the  seedlings  are  lightly  supported 
with  stakes,  and  while  the  plants  are  being  thus 
prepared  the  sites  are  also  made  ready  for 
them. 

Whether  the  plants  are  put  out  on  ridges  or  are 
placed  in  either  tubs  or  large  pots,  the  soil  used 
ought  always  to  be  in  position  long  enough  to  be- 
come well  warmed  through  before  the  Cucumbers 
are  planted,  and  it  is  also  desirable  that  a  brisk 
bottom-heat  be  afforded.  For  a  short  and  quick 
supply  I  prefer  to  put  out  the  plants  on  small  ridges 
of  soil  placed  on  a  fairly  brisk  hotbed  formed  of  well 
prepared  stable-yard  manure  and  leaves,  or  else  to 
partially  plunge  large  pots  in  the  same.  The  plants 
are  not  stopped  when  the  trellis  is  reached,  but  the 
leader  of  each  is  trained  up  the  roof,  the  side  shoots 
laid  in  right  and  left,  stopped  when  their  limit  is 
reached  and  fruited  to  their  full  extent.  A  surpris- 
ingly heavy  crop  of  fine,  straight  Cucumbers  can 
be  cut  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  from 
plants  treated  much  as  just  described,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  a  waste  of  space  to  retain  these  plants  for 
affording  later  supplies,  and  they  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  cleared  out  in  order  to  make  room  either  for 
younger  plants  or  else  some  other  crop.  We  have 
frequently  tried  our  plants  on  hotbeds  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  them  in  full  bearing  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  season,  but  in  most  instances 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  They  do  well  for 
several  weeks,  but  eventually  the  manure  becomes 
little  better  than  a  mass  of  humus,  a  condition  of 
affairs  most  conducive  to  unhealthy  root-action 
and  a  correspondingly  sickly  top-growth. 

The  worst  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with  is 
the  small  worms,  which  cause  the  roots  to  be- 
come covered   with   warts,   this   soon   completely 
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paralysing  the  growth  of  the  plants  generally. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  remedy  when  once 
the  pest  is  established  among  the  roots,  and  pre- 
ventive measures  ought  in  all  cases  where  neces- 
sary to  be  adopted  at  the  outset.  They  are  most 
liable  to  be  troublesome  when  manure  is  used 
either  in  forming  a  hotbed  or  mixed  with  the 
compost,  and  the  less  of  this  employed,  therefore, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  of  immunity  from  at- 
tacks. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cucumbers  do  not  re- 
quire an  unlimited  mass  of  soil  and  manure  to 
root  in,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  profitable 
plants  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen  rooting  in 
quite  a  small  mound  or  bed  of  soil.  If  good  turfy 
loam  is  available,  little  beside  this  need  be  used, 
all  that  is  necessary  in  this  case  being  to  fre- 
quently top-dress  with  more  of  the  same  material. 
When  these  ridges  of  porous  material  are  not  un- 
duly exposed  to  either  much  sunshine  or  strong 
fire-heat,  and  are  also  kept  uniformly  moist,  the 
Cucumber  plants  soon  crowd  them  with  roots  and 


WINTER-FLOWERING  ZONAL  PELAR- 
GONIUMS. 
Zonal  Pelargoniuji  blos-soms  in  winter  are  now 
looked  upon  as  a  necessity  in  moat  gardens  ;  in 
fact,  we  get  a  colour  in  the  zonal  Pelargonium 
which  no  other  winter-flowering  plant  gives  us, 
and  when  arranged  in  a  cut  state,  in  a  free  and 
natural  manner,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, they  are  most  efiective.  The  first 
important  matter  is  to  select  varieties  which  are 
short-jointed  and  sturdy.  The  colour  is  optional. 
Many  prefer  scarlet  varieties  to  all  other  colours, 
possibly  because  the  latter  can  be  found  in  plants 
of  other  kinds.  With  regard  to  the  culture  re- 
quired, which  is  very  simple,  I  have  found  the 
plants  to  succeed  best  when  the  cuttings  are 
struck  at  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  I  prefer  to  put  the  cuttings  singly 
into  very  small  pots  in  sandy  soil,  placing  them 


Cut  flowers  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  a  vme. 


thrive  admirably,  especially  if  given  moderately 
strong,  yet  clear  liquid  manure  rather  frequently. 
Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  Cucumber  growers 
are  unable  to  procure  the  requisite  supplies  of  light 
fibrous  loam,  but  they  can  yet  prepare  a  fairly 
good  compost  without  the  addition  of  any  solid 
manure.  To  the  best  light  loam  procurable  should 
be  added  plenty  of  charred  garden  rubbish,  char- 
coal, and  even  brick  ends,  all  of  which  will  serve  to 
maintain  the  compost  in  a  fairly  open  condition. 
Soot  may  be  added  to  any  kind  of  soil  with  advan- 
tage, but  not  in  very  large  quantities,  or  say  more 
than  an  8-inch  potfnl  to  two  bushels  of  soil.  Soot 
is  also  admirably  suited  for  applying  in  the  form 
of  liquid  manure,  but  it  must  be  in  a  comparatively 
clear  state  or  strained  through  a  canvas  bag,  or 
otherwise  it  quickly  clogs  the  surface.  So  also 
does  farmyard  liquid  manure,  and  for  this  reason 
I  much  prefer  to  use  some  kind  of  special  manure 
in  moderation,  as  the  latter  does  not  clog  the  sur- 
face, and  thereby  exclude  the  air  from  the  roots. 
I  like  to  see  Cucumber  roots  in  an  active  state  on 
the  surface,  and  where  they  are  not  so  found,  the 
plants  are  not  often  in  a  healthy  productive  state. 

I.  M.  H. 


in  a  pit  or  frame,  and  by  keeping  a  little  close 
and  slightly  shaded  for  a  week  or  two  they  soon 
root.     When  the  little  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  in  October  I  shift  them  on  into  3inch  pots, 
using  a  corapo.st  consisting  of  two  parts  loam 
and  one  of  leaf-mould  and  decayed  stable  manure  ^ 
from  a  spent  bot-bed,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  , 
of  silver  sand.    After  potting,  do  not  give  much  '■ 
water,  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  mode-  < 
rately   moist.     This   rule   should   be    followed  [ 
throughout  the    winter.     When    growth   com- 
mences again  after  this  potting,  pinch  out  the  | 
points  of  the  little  ]>lants,  and  this  will  induce 
them  to  form  bushy  little  specimens.     The  best 
place  to  winter  them  in   is  on  a  shelf  or  stage 
in  a  dry,  light,  and  comfortably  warm  green- 
house, the  object  being  to  keep  the  plants  grow- 
ing very  steadily  on  through  the  winter.   In  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June  give  the  plants 
their  final  shift  into  tj-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  using 
the  compost  as  previously  recommended,  drain 
the  pots  well,  and  ram  'the  soil  in  very  firmly 
around  the  roots.  All  that  is  necessary  after  the 


plants  are  in  their  flowering  pots  is  to  set  them  on 
a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  a  sunny  spot  in  the  open  air, 
and  attend  well  to  watering  and  stopping  the 
shoots,  and  nipping  off  all  flower-buds  that 
show  themselves  till  the  end  of  August,  when 
the  two  latter  practices  should  be  discontinued. 
House  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  nights  begin  to 
feel  chilly,  and  continue  giving  them  plenty  of 
air  as  long  as  the  weather  is  favourable.  When 
dull  and  cold  increase  the  temperature,  which 
should  range  from  50°  at  night  to  .">5°  to  60°  by 
day,  with  a  little  air  on  the  house  at  the  top  and 
sides  also  unless  it  is  windy.  The  house  in  which 
zonal  Pelargoniums  are  placed  for  winter  flower- 
ing should  be  a  light,  well-heated,  and  ventilated 
structure.  In  watering,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  wet  the  foliage  more  than  is  possible,  and  a 
little  weak,  clear  guano  water  occasionally  given 
will  be  very  beneficial.  Under  this  treatment, 
there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  bloom  throughout 
the  winter.  As  regards  varieties,  amongst  the 
many  now  in  cultivation,  and  which  are  all 
more  or  less  good,  the  following  well-tried 
kinds  may  be  selected  with  perfect  confidence  : 
Vesuvius,  F.  V.  Raspail,  Wonderful,  and  Silvio 
in  the  scarlet  section  ;  Olivia  Carr,  Lady  Shef- 
field, and  Rose  Rendatler  are  good  pinks  ;  Joan 
of  Arc  and  Eureka  are  among  the  best  of  the 
whites  ;  and  President  Thiers  and  Sophie  Birkin 
are  good  salmons.  Other  very  desirable  varie- 
ties are  :  Henri  Jacoby  (a  splendid  kind),  John 
Gibbons,  Colonel  Seely.  H. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

PLANTS  FOR  WALLS. 

If  the  saying,  often  quoted,  respecting  the  her- 
baceous border,  "  that  its  great  attraction  is 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  days  in  the 
year  when  something  may  not  be  found  in 
flower,"  is  true,  it  might  also  apply  to  walls 
that  are  covered  with  climbing  plants  in  variety. 
In  old-fashioned  gardens  there  are  generally 
some  odd  comers  and  bits  of  wall  sometimes  of 
considerable  length  that  are  not  required  for 
fruit  growing,  and  a  judicious  planting  of 
climbers  in  variety  will  give  not  only  a  nice 
show  of  flower  for  many  months  in  the  year, 
but  furnish  in  many  instances  abundance  of 
material  for  cutting.  There  is  something  very 
homely  and  natural  about  these  old  climber- 
clad  walls  at  any  rate  where  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  have  their  own  w,%y  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  are  not  cut  and  nailed  in  symme- 
trical lines  hard  in  to  the  wall.  The  old  Chi- 
monanthus  is  very  full  of  flower  this  year,  and 
has  furnished  us  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
bloom  since  the  beginning  of  December,  the 
weather  not  having  been  of  suflicient  severity 
to  seriously  damage  the  flowers.  There  may,  no 
doubt,  be  many  larger  plants  than  ours,  but  I 
think  its  dimensions  worth  noting,  covering  as 
it  does  a  space  of  wall  25  feet  long  and  15  feet 
high.  Intending  planters  of  this  old  favourite 
should  try  and  get  the  variety  known  as  grandi- 
florus  when  it  can  possibly  be  obtained,  as  it  is 
considerably  larger,  of  a  much  deeper  colour, 
and  I  fancy  even  more  fragrant  than  the  old 
variety.  The  buds  of  Cydonia  japonica  and 
the  white  and  rose  varieties  of  this  well-known 
plant  are  .swelling  fast,  and  witb  a  continuation 
of  the  present  mild  weather  will  soon  open  into 
flower.  The  white  variety  does  not  seem  very 
well  known  at  present  ;  it  is,  however,  a  very 
handsome  wall  plant,  and  a  large  specimen  is  a 
very  attractive  object  when  the  flowers  are  fully 
expanded.  This  particular  sort  grows  very  fast 
with  us,  and  would  quickly  cover  a  large  space 
of  wall.     Other  very  old  wall  plants  here  are 
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Cercis  canadensis,  Benthamia  fragifera,  and 
Forsythia  suspensa,  but  the  two  tirst-named 
are  hardly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  in  no 
case  must  they  be  planted  close  to  any  walk 
where  tolerably  hard  pruning  is  necessary,  for 
flowering  as  they  do  on  the  young  wood,  there 
is  a  consequent  removal  of  bloom  with  all  spur- 
ring in.  What  is  the  experience  of  readers  of 
The  Garden  with  respect  to  the  newer  varie- 
ties of  Ueanothus  .'  The  flowers  are  finer,  but 
I  have  not  found  the  plants  so  hardy  as  those  of 
C.  azureus,  nor  can  they  boast  of  the  semi-ever- 
green feature  which  is  a  welcome  characteristic 
of  the  old  variety.  The  Honeysuckles  cannot 
be  left  out,  as  if  there  is  plenty  of  wall  room 
they  make  a  pleasing  display  and  shed  a  delight- 
ful perfume.  I  have  a  large  plant  of  brachy- 
poda  and  one  of  Clematis  Jackmani  in  close 
proximity,  and  they  have  a  pretty  efl'ect  when 
clothed  with  flowers.  I  would  not  advise  the 
planting  of  either  Deutzias  or  Spira/as  against 
walls,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  small 
wLry-like  varieties  of  the  last  named  that  seem 
naturally  to  require  support,  as  S.  prunifolia 
fl.-pl.  ;  with  very  few  exceptions  they  are  more 
at  home  in  the  open  shrubbery.  No  wall  de- 
voted to  climbing  plants  would  be  complete  with- 
out its  Roses,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Gloire 
de  Dijon  is  the  best  all  round  variety  for  the 
purpose.  It  does  wonderfully  well  here  in  West 
Surrey,  many  cottage  walls  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  being  completely  covered  with  it.  In 
addition  to  Gloire  de  Dijon  we  have  Maruchal 
Niel,  Lamarque,  Solfaterre,  Safrano,  Aim6e 
Vibert,  and  Ophirie  ;  these  all  do  fairly  well,  the 
last  three  being  the  most  satisfactory.  Ophirie 
especially  is  a  useful  Rose  and  furnished  us 
with  occasional  button-hole  buds  until  shortly 
before  Christmas  in  the  season  of  1889.  Safrano 
flowers  with  great  freedom,  but  I  find  it  very 
susceptible  to  mildew.  The  white  and  yellow 
Banksians  are  very  useful  for  covering  an  ob- 
jectionable building  quickly,  making  wonderful 
annual  growth  if  they  are  fairly  well  suited  in 
the  matter  of  soil,  and  they  are  all  the  better 
for  this  particular  purpose  from  their  semi-ever- 
green character.  True  Evergreens  should  not 
enter  too  largely  into  the  planting  of  walls,  as 
they  are  apt  to  give  a  heavy  appearance,  and  as 
few  of  them  flower  with  any  great  profusion 
they  usurp  the  place  of  brighter  plants.  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora,  the  Escallouias,  and  the  varie- 
gated Buckthorns  are  useful  for  the  purpose,  and 
one  of  each  may  be  used  with  advantage,  espe- 
cially in  a  considerable  length  of  wall,  as  they 
relieve  the  naked  aspect  that  comes  with  the 
leaf-  shedding  of  most  of  the  flowering  shrubs. 
Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 


Chimonanthus  fragrans.— This  deliciously 
scented,  winter-flowering  shrub,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Crump,  succeeds  very  well  in  the  mixed 
shrubbery,  in  the  south  of  England,  at  any  rate. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  two  plants,  one  in  the 
mixed  shrubbery,  the  other  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  kitchen  garden  wall  facing  east.  Both  are 
freely  covered  with  buds  and  blooms,  but  I  have 
observed  that  the  one  in  the  shrubbery  does  not  so 
quickly  recover  from  the  effects  of  a  sharp  frost  as 
that  on  the  wall,  on  which,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
fine  days  succeeding  a  frost  of  10°  or  12°  severity, 
the  buds  again  burst  into  full  bloom,  evidently  no 
worse  for  the  temporary  check  received.  The  plant 
in  the  shrubbery  takes  a  longer  time  to  recover, 
thus  showing  the  advantage  in  planting  this  shrub 
against  a  wall. — S. 

Poisoning  by  Box.— Dr.  White,  of  Harvard 
University,  reports  in  the  Boston  Mciiieal  Journal 
an  interesting  case  of  poisoning  from  Box.  The 
patient  was  a  young  woman  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  face,  which 
was  uniformly  and    greatly    swollen,    presenting  I 


generally  the  appearance  of  Rhus  or  Ivy  poisoning. 
She  had,  it  appeared,  made  a  decoction  of  garden 
Box,  and  applied  it  to  her  scalp  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  her  hair  from  falling  out,  and  the  liquid 
had  run  down  over  the  face,  which  she  had  subse- 
quently washed  with  the  rag  used  in  applying  the 
liquid  to  the  scalp.  The  inflammation,  in  spite  of 
local  treatment,  had  not  disappeared  at  the  end  of 
six  or  seven  days  from  the  time  of  the  application. 
Dr.  White  remarks  that  this  is  the  first  case  of 
poisoning  by  Box  which  has  come  under  his  obser- 
vation, although  the  poisonous  properties  of  the 
plant  have  been  suspected  for  many  centuries,  as  it 
belongs  to  a  family  containing  violent  and  cutane- 
ous irritants. 

CHOICE  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  FOR  HANTS. 
For  the  information  of  "  D.  H.  G."  (Garden,  Jan. 
II,  p.  43),  I  cannot  do  better  than  furnish  him  with 
a  list  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  which  I  have  had  ex- 
perience here  during  the  last  ten  years.  At  the 
outset  I  would  say  that  the  garden  here  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  395  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
f  ally  exposed  on  the  south-west,  south,  and  eastern 
aspects.  Fairly  good  protection  is  afforded  on 
the  north  side  where  the  greater  number  of 
the  shrubs  is  growing.  Although  in  a  chalk  dis- 
trict the  part  where  the  garden  is  situated  is  not 
absolutely  a  chalk  soil,  but  it  is  highly  impregnated 
with  chalk,  much  having  been  mixed  with  the  soil 
for  many  years,  so  much  so  that  Rhododendrons 
will  not  grow  at  all  unless  special  preparation  has 
been  made  for  them. 

In  planting  the  various  subjects  we  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  best  results  by  substituting  leaf- 
mould,  wood  ashes,  vegetable  refuse  mixed  with 
wood  ashes,  old  potting  soil,  horse  manure,  silver 
and  common  yellow  sand,  and  lastly,  peat,  which 
is  the  scarcest  article  of  any.  This  has  to  be 
brought  many  miles;  therefore  what  we  do  get  has 
to  be  made  the  most  of.  It  would  be  utterly  useless 
to  plant  many  trees,  and  especially  Conifers,  with- 
out the  aid  of  some  of  the  materials  named.  Even 
after  three  or  four  years  we  find  it  necessary  to  add 
more  of  such  soils  around  that  already  given  at 
planting  time,  for  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the 
outside  of  that  which  is  artificial  they  refuse  to  go 
any  further.  Take  the  Hemlock  Spruce,  for  in- 
stance. This  after  having  been  planted  two  years 
in  the  natural  soil  almost  died,  but  with  some  of  the 
compost  mentioned  above  applied  round  the  roots 
the  same  trees  now  flourish.  Many  more  instances 
might  be  quoted  to  show  the  uselessness  of  plant- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  that  are  known  to  dislike  chalk 
unless  some  soil  is  added  to  give  the  trees  a  start. 

The  following  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs 
succeed  well  here: — 
Akehia  c[uiaata 
Amelanchier  florida 

liotryapium 
Ariiygdalus  communis 
Arbutus  Unedo 
Aristolochia  Sipho 
Berberis  Beali 

Darwini 
Broom,  lemon  and  white 

vars. 
Buddleia  globosa 
Calophaca  Wolgarica 
Catalpa  syringtefolia 
Ceanothus  in  variety 
Cherry,  double  white 
Chimouanthus  fragrans 
Choisya  ternata 
Clematis  of  sorts 
Coronilla  f^lauca 
Cotoneaster  miorophylla 

Sinamonsi 
Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl. 
gracilis 
scabra 
EscaUonia  macrantha 

moutevidensis 
Exochorda  gi-andiflora 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  labour  absolutely 
lost  to  import  pe.at  for  the  bog  garden,  as  the 
chalk  stream  would  not  injure  the  plants  un- 
less in  actual  contact  with  them.  Many  sub- 
jects  could   be  planted  in  the  peat  close  to  the 


Forsytliia  viridissiraa 
Garrja  elliptica 
Hypericum  patulnm 
Jasmines  of  sorts 
Kerria  japonica 
Laburnum 
Leycesteria  formosa 
Lilacs 

Lonicera  of  sorts 
Magnolia  conspiciia 
Myrtus  communis 
Pa'ony  Moutan 
Philadelphus  coronarius 
Pyrus  Malus  fluribunda 

spectabilis  rosea  plena 
Pyracantha 
Rhus  Cotinus 
Ribes  sauguinea 
Robinia  hispida 
Spirieaariastolia 

callosa 

Reevsi 
Tamarisk 

Vibm-num  plicatum 
Weigela  rosea 
Wistaria  sinensis 


stream  without  any  injury  whatever.  We  grow 
here  many  American  plants,  such  as  Kalmias, 
Azaleas,  Andromedas,  Heaths,  and  Rhododendrons, 
and  all  succeed  well.  When  the  beds  were  first 
made  here  we  thought  to  utilise  some  rotted  turf 
that  was  on  the  site  by  mixing  it  with  the  peat, 
but  we  found  it  to  be  a  great  mistake,  as  the  Rho- 
dodendrons refused  to  grow  in  it  at  all ;  in  two 
years'  time  we  had  to  take  them  up,  turn  over  the 
whole  mass  of  soil,  and  add  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fresh  peat  and  sand.  Since  the  plants  have  been 
in  the  fresh  soil  they  have  done  well. 

Edwin  Molyneux. 


THE  ZELKOWA. 

(ZBLKOVA   CRENATA.) 

This  is  usually  considered  a  rare  tree,  but  my 
opinion  now  is  that  from  its  great  resemblance  to 
the  Elm  it  is  often  overlooked  and  confounded  with 
it.  That  it  is  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  and  one  that 
is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  planting  in  this  coun- 
try, a  visit  to  the  fine  old  specimens  at  Kew,  Syon, 
and  Holme  Lacy  (near  Hereford)  should  convince 
even  the  most  sceptical.  The  Holme  Lacy  tree  is 
a  noble  specimen,  with  a  clean  straight  bole  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  regularly  distributed  branches, 
the  foliage,  too,  being  perfect  in  every  respect.  Near 
the  herbarium  at  Kew  many  a  visitor  has  stood  and 
admired  the  fine  old  Zelkowa,  for  in  truth  it  is  a 
noble  tree,  although  not  equal  to  that  at  Hereford, 
being,  I  should  say,  about  60  feet  high,  and  with  a 
stem  :',  yards  in  girth  at  breast  high.  Tlie  largest  of 
the  Zelkowasat  Syon  beats  the  Kew  specimen,  but  is 
inferior  to  that  at  Hereford,  at  least  in  height  and 
regularity  of  outline.  Some  of  the  finest  trees  in 
this  country  are  fully  a  century  and  a  quarter  old, 
they  having  been  sent  home  about  1760,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  three  above- 
named  specimens  are  part  of  the  first  consignment. 

In  general  contour  the  Zelkowa  is  neither  exces- 
sively pyramidal  nor  yet  far-spreading  of  branch, 
approaching  more  nearly  in  outline  the  Cornish 
Elm  (Ulmus  cornubiensis)  than  any  other  tree  I  can 
call  to  mind. 

This  semi-fastigiate  habit  of  growth  renders  it 
especially  suitable  for  planting  as  an  avenue  tree, 
or  for  placing  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  roads  and  where  space  is  somewhat  con- 
fined. Young  specimens  of,  say,  twenty  years' 
growth  have  a  most  distinct  and  peculiar  appear- 
ance from  the  upright  course  taken  by  all  the 
branches,  and  as  the  stem,  the  result  of  grafting,  is 
usually  destitute  of  branches,  the  appearance  given 
is  more  that  of  an  inverted  broom  than  anything 
else  I  can  think  of. 

Thick  and  twiggy  describes  well  the  head  of  the 
tree,  while  the  stem  is  furrowed  deeply  longitudin- 
ally, and  is  in  most  cases  straight  and  well  formed. 
To  the  leaves  of  the  Elm  those  of  the  Zelkowa 
have  a  striking  resemblance,  but  they  are  smoother 
and  more  glossy  of  surface,  and  more  evenly  and 
closely  dentated.  Altogether  this  is  a  handsome, 
free-growing,  and  easily-managed  tree,  and  it  adds 
quite  a  charm  to  the  scene  when  placed  near  some 
of  our  more  spreading  and  flat-headed  park  or  lawn 
specimens.  It  delights  in  a  rather  moist  alluvial 
soil,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  certainly  far  from  par- 
ticular, as  there  are  not  a  few  trees  of  the  Zelkowa 
in  the  midland  English  counties,  and  trees,  too,  of 
no  mean  proportions,  that  have  been  planted  in 
anything  but  a  rich  loam.  Few  trees  in  my  experi- 
ence take  ill  to  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  whether  they 
are  coniferous  or  hard-wooded,  and  the  Zelkowa  is 
certainly  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  that  the 
finest  specimens  in  this  country  are  planted  in  such 
a  soil  a  visit  to  Syon  will  show. 

Generally,  the  Zelkowa  is  grafted  on  a  stock  of 
the  Elm,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find 
throughout  certain  specimens  leaves  of  both  the 
Beech  and  Hornbeam  on  the  same  tree.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  that  has  been  unnoticed  by  most  writers, 
but  in  several  specimens  of  my  acquaintance  the 
diversity  of  leafage  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and 
has  caused  no  little  comment  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  are  growing. 

Extremes  meet,  and  of  this  upright-growing  tree 
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there  is  a  pendent  or  weeping  variety,  but  it  is  of 
no  particnlar  use  nor  beauty.  As  usual,  I  would 
recommend  lovers  of  distinct  and  rare  hardy  trees 
to  make  a  note  of  the  Zelkowa,  for  that  it  is  worth 
a  chosen  spot  few  who  have  seen  any  of  the  larger 
English  specimens  will  care  to  deny. 

A.  D.  Wbbsteb. 


THE  COMMON  AND  OTHER  PRIVETS. 
I  AM  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  anyone  can  fail 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  when  in  bloom.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  exception  being  taken 
to  its  perfume,  for  I  think  that  there  is  something 
very  sickly  in  the  odour  that  large  bushes  give  off, 
and  I  have  heard  people,  especially  ladies,  complain 
that  it  gives  them  the  headache.  For  this  reason 
I  do  not  advise  its  being  planted  near  the  dwelling, 
that  is,  if  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the  way  of 
other  flowering  shrubs.  The  Privet,  however,  grows 
so  strongly  and  blooms  with  such  regularity  and 
profusion,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  give  it 
a  front  place.  Neither  do  I  recommend  it  for  small 
gardens,  as  where  space  is  limited  there  is  a  natural 
desire  to  have  something  more  choice  than  such  a 
common  thing  as  Privet,  however  ornamental  it 
may  be.  But  where  there  is  a  large  extent  of 
ground  to  be  occupied  in  some  way,  there  are  al- 
ways positions  where  large  bushes  of  the  Privet 
may  form  a  pleasing  feature.  It  would  certainly 
be  better  co  plant  Privet  than  many  things  now 
commonly  used  to  help  fill  large  shrubberies  and 
plantations,  and  these  have  little  but  their  vigorous 
nature  to  recommend  them  for  such  a  purpose.  I 
must  admit  that  I  would  much  rather  see  Privet 
used  as  an  ornamental  shrub  than  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  so  commonly  employed.  Privet  hedges 
look  neat  when  well  kept,  but  their  beauty  is  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  whatever  may  be  cultivated 
near  them.  I  have  seen  kitchen  gardens  bordered 
with  Privet,  and  have  wondered  that  so  great  a  mis- 
take could  be  made,  for  a  space  of  quite  4  feet 
from  a  Privet  hedge  is  never  fit  to  grow  anything 
on.  The  thick  mat  of  fibrous  roots  robs  the  soil  near 
them  of  nourishment  and  moisture  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  those  of  any  Evergreen  I  know,  and 
being  made  near  the  surface  their  evil  effects  are 
more  apparent.  I  should  never  think  of  enclosing 
cultivated  ground  with  Privet  hedges  unless  the 
paths  were  made  alongside  them,  as  then  there 
would  not  be  the  loss  of  space  for  growing  crops. 
The  Chinese  Privet  is  far  too  little  planted.  It 
blooms  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  to  be  seen  in 
flower  in  shrubberies.  It  is  of  rather  a  loose  habit, 
bat  this  is  no  drawback  to  its  use  where  shrubs 
and  trees  of  various  heights  and  vigour  are  inter- 
mingled. The  Japan  Privet  is  a  handsome  compact- 
growing  shrub  that  is  suited  to  gardens  of  even 
moderate  extent.  It  is  not  frequently  seen  in 
small  villa  gardens,  for  which  it  is  well  fitted. 

J.  C.  B. 


of  small  birds  would  be  to  rob  rural  life  of  its 
greatest  charm.  Those  who  have  ridden  many 
miles  in  trains  over  a  flat  country  where  the  only 
feature  in  the  foreground  was  a  low  hard-trimmed 
Quick-set  hedge  cannot  fail  to  have  unpleasant  pre- 
sentiment in  their  minds  of  what  our  rural  roads 
and  lanes  would  be  like  were  all  field  hedges  of  the 
same  formal  style.  In  a  kept  garden  a  restricted 
hedgerow  is  a  necessity,  or  otherwise  far  too  much 
of  space  would  be  occupied.  Still  so  far  as  hedges  of 
Holly,  Portugal  Laurel,  or  other  Evergreens  are  con- 
cerned, neither  shears  nor  trimming  hook  should 
be  employed,  but  the  knife,  and  if  the  time  occupied 
in  trimming  was  considerable,  the  resultant  beauty 
of  the  hedge  would  be  great.  Holly  is  the  finest 
of  all  Evergreens  tor  fencing.  Yew  or  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  and  Portugal  Laurel  are  the  best  for 
inside  hedges,  but  for  all  ordinary  field  purposes 
nothing  seems  to  excel  White  Thorn. — A.  D. 


Berberis  Beali. — Has  anyone  noticed  the  de 
lightful  perfume  of  the  flowers  of  this  Berberis 
which  blooms  freely  just  now  when  other  flowering 
subjects  in  the  shrubbery  are  scarce  ?  The  scent 
reminds  one  very  much  of  that  of  Boronia  mega- 
stigma.  Apart  from  this  quality  this  Berberis  is  a 
capital  plant  for  the  shrubbery  or  as  a  specimen 
on  the  Grass.  When  established  thoroughly  the 
growth  is  free,  the  leaves  being  long  and  heavily 
covered  with  sharp  spines.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  clusters  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  This  Ber- 
beris objects  to  removal,  often  showing  its  dislike 
to  this  treatment  by  partial  loss  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  all. —  S. 

Hedgerows. — Utilitarian  as  gardeners  must  of 
necessity  be  in  thought,  yet  I  doubt  whether  there 
are  many  who  would  willingly  see  sacrificed  the 
singular  beauty,  rugged  and  picturesque,  yet  so  very 
pleasing,  found  in  the  unkempt  hedgerows  of  our 
country  roads  and  fields.  To  have  all  these,  hard 
trimmed  like  Dutch  Yews,  presenting  an  eternal 
monotony  in  outline,  would  render  country  life 
almost  unendurable.  No  Blackberries,  no  Traveller's 
Joy,  no  Dog  Roses,  no  Hips  and  Haws,  no  delight- 
ful HoUv  bushes,  and  little  of  cover  for  our  myriads 


THE  POISON  IVY. 

(RHUS  TOXICODENDEON.) 

The  poisonous  properties  of  Rhus  toxicodendron, 
the  Poison  Ivy,  or,  as  some  authors  style  it,  the 
Poison  Oak,  have  long  been  recognised,  and  a  drug 
known  by  the  name  of  Rhus  in  the  homtcopathio 
pharmacopoeia  is  extracted  from  it.  But  I  think  few 
persons  are  aware  what  a  dangerous  plant  it  is  to 
cultivate  in  the  garden.  Some  friends  of  mine  who 
live  near  Dublin  have  suffered  considerably  from 
acute  eczema  for  the  last  five  summers.  The  family 
consists  of  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  all  of 
whom  suffered  from  the  complaint  more  or  less  and 
at  various  times.  Visitors  staying  in  the  house 
were  also  attacked.  As  the  disease  did  not  give  way 
to  the  remedies  employed,  the  drains,  &c.,  were 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  into  perfect  order, 
but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  eczema  was  just  as  bad  as 
before,  and  no  one  suspected  that  the  real  cause 
was  a  plant  of  Rhus  toxicodendron  which  was  grow- 
ing in  the  garden.  Jly  friends  changed  their  house 
and  unfortunately  took  a  plant  of  the  Rhus  with 
them  ;  the  eczema,  of  course,  went  too.  It  was  then 
noticed  that  persons  were  worse  when  in  or  after 
having  been  in  the  garden,  and  at  last  the  cause  of 
all  the  illness  and  discomfort  which  the  household 
had  experienced  was  traced  to  its  source.  A  medi- 
cal man,  a  relative  of  the  family,  writing  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  says — 

The  attack  begins  either  on  the  hands  or  eyelids, 
the  latter  no  doubt  being  innoculated  by  poison  carried 
to  them  by  the  fingers,  aud  forms  large  pimples,  which 
soon  begin  to  exude  serum  and  form  crusts,  causing  a 
general  swelling  of  the  parts  attacked.  The  inside  of 
the  thighs  and  neighbouring  parts,  face,  ears,  and  neck 
are  also  attacked  and  swollen  as  with  crysipi'las— great 
debility,  depression  of  spirits  and  prostratii  u  accom- 
panying each  attack.  Contact  with  the  plant  does  not 
seem  necessary,  but  merely  standing  in  its  neighbour- 
hood may  be  followed  by  an  attack  which  lasts  from 
ten  to  fourteen  dajs.  The  poison  is  more  powerful  in 
the  summer  than  in  the  winter. 

No  doubt  some  persons  are  much  more  liable  to 
be  affected  by  certain  things  than  others,  and  many 
may  be  able  to  be  near  and  even  handle  this  plant 
with  impunity,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  desir- 
able plant  to  have  in  one's  garden.  Rhus  toxico- 
dendron belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Sumach 
(Rhus  Cotinus),  which  is  so  frequently  grown  in 
shrubberies  and  which  is  not  known  to  have  any 
hurtful  properties.  Certain  species  of  this  genus 
are  used  for  dyeing,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Poison 
Ivy  are  said  to  give  a  brown  stain.  G.  S.  S. 


The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  while  the 
centre  is  bright  red.  So  numerous  are  the  flowers, 
that  the  long,  twisted  petals  appear  like  a  cloud  of 
gold.  Another  Wych  Hazel  is  Hamamelis  japonica, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  last,  but  it  is  a  smaller 
growing  plant,  and  the  flowers,  instead  of  the  rich 
golden  yellow  of  H.  arborea,  are  more  of  a  lemon 
tint.  They  are  also  somewhat  later  in  expanding. 
The  flowers  of  the  Hamamelis  resist  a  certain 
amount  of  frost,  but  should  it  be  very  severe  they 
are  greatly  injured,  that  is  if  the  blooms  are  fully 
expanded,  for  in  the  bud  state  they  seem  proof 
against  our  most  severe  winters.  The  oldest  spe- 
cies of  Hamamelis  is  the  Wych  Hazel  of  the  United 
States  (H.  virginica),  introduced  into  this  country 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It  usually  com- 
mences to  flower  about  the  end  of  November,  and 
often  lasts  for  a  month  or  more  In  this  stage,  but 
at  no  time  is  it  so  showy  as  its  Japanese  relatives. 
These  last  are  also  wonderfully  pretty  under  glass, 
and  I  have  had  cut  sprays  of  H.  arborea  retain 
their  beauty  for  weeks  indoors.  — T. 


Wych.  Hazel  (Hamamelis  arborea).— This  Ja- 
panese Wych  Hazel  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  bloom 
among  hardy  shrubs,  and  this  year,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  frost  for  the  last  fortnight,  it  is  more 
than  usually  beautiful,  the  entire  specimen  being 
one  mass  of  its  quaint,  but  showy  blossoms.  H.  ar- 
borea is  of  a  somewhat  erect,  twiggy  growth,  and 
clothed  with  simple.  Hazel-like  leaves.  It  is  during 
the  summer  by  no  means  conspicuous,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  remarkable  for  its  autumnal  tints  ;  but  dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  of  the  year  it  is,  should 
the  weather  be  mild,  very  beautiful  out  of  doors. 


SHRUBBERY  BORDERS. 
The  borders  and  margins  of  shrubberies  generally 
are  often  but  poorly  filled  with  a  mixed  and  nn- 
suited  assortment  of  various  hardy  and  other  plants 
huddled  together  without  any  system  of  arrange- 
ment or  chance  of  flourishing.  They  are  either 
totally  neglected  or  roughly  and  rudely  disturbed 
by  the  orthodox  annual,  but  quite  unnecessary 
digging.  This  is  a  good  time  for  making  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  permanent  improvement  and  beau- 
tifying of  the  margin  of  the  shrubbery,  which  is 
usually  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and,  consequently, 
merits  bold  treatment  that  it  may  be  a  feature  of 
interest  instead  of  an  eyesore,  as  is  frequently  the 
case. 

Kirst  of  all,  it  must  be  decided  to  give  up  the 
annual  digging,  and  instead  thoroughly  prepare  the 
soil  before  anything  is  planted  in  it,  and  a  well  pre- 
pared soil  will  need  no  renovation  for  several 
years,  by  which  time  it  may  be  desirable  to  change 
the  arrangement  when  the  soil  can  be  renewed; 
moreover,  much  can  be  done  by  top-dressing,  this 
being  far  preferable  to  digging.  In  the  well-ar- 
ranged shrubbery  the  taller  shrubs  are  kept  in  the 
background,  and  things  generally  are  naturally 
graded  as  to  height,  but  still  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement  by  selecting  and  planting  in  in- 
formal groups  upon  the  margin  things  that  will 
make  it  more  tasteful  and  relieve  the  hard  line 
where  Grass  ends  and  shrubbery  begins. 

With  dwarf  and  other  shrubs  of  prostrate  habit 
much  interesting  work  might  be  done.  The  dwarf 
or  creeping  Junipers,  such  as  the  Savin  and 
others,  and  the  creeping  Cotoneasters,  might  be 
planted  in  broad  informal  masses,  and  their  shoots 
would  creep  out  upon  the  Grass  and  back  among 
the  taller  shrubs.  They  would  make  a  verdant 
carpet  of  vegetation,  cheerful  to  look  upon  in 
winter  or  summer,  and  carrying  the  eye  up  gradu- 
ally from  their  foreground  of  Grass  to  the  taller 
forms  of  tree  and  shrub  life  behind.  Roses  of  the 
more  vigorous  types  might  be  extensively  planted, 
kinds  that  make  long  annual  shoots  which  should 
be  pegged  down.  The  margin  of  the  shrubbery 
offers  one  of  the  flnest  opportunities  for  carrying 
out  this  charming  idea,  and  surely  nothing  conld 
be  prettier  than  a  carpet  of  Roses,  contrasting  with 
fresh  green  Grass  and  hiding  the  bare  brown  earth. 
There  is  hardly  any  position  or  soil  but  that 
something  might  be  selected  suitable  for  it.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  dwarf  shrubs  that  could  be  used  in 
a  variety  of  ways  similar  to  that  advised  for  the 
Cotoneasters,  &c. 

Leaving  the  shrubs,  we  come  to  hardy  plants. 
Where  shrubs  are  thin  we  do  not  need  to  dig  and 
hoe  the  ground  to  keep  it  clean,  because  such 
things  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon's  Seal,  Wood- 
ruff, &c.,  will  carpet  the  ground  so  densely  as  to 
exclude  weeds  or  objectionable  vegetation,  whilst 
in  the  more  open  spaces  upon  the  margin  most  of 
our  best  hardy  plants  can  be  as  well  grown  as  any- 
where else,  provided  the  soil  is  first  well  prepared. 
Preference  should  be  given  to  haidy  plants  of  an 
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evergreen  character,  growing  the  most  suitable 
things  extensively  in  bold  informal  groups.  Here 
and  there,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to  work  in 
little  colonies  of  Lilies,  or  other  bulbs  that  would 
thrive  satisfactorily.  The  Saxifrages,  Sedums, 
Iberises,  Aubrietias,  and  a  host  of  similar  things  are 
most  suitable  for  extensive  planting,  as  they  always 
hide  the  ground  with  a  beautiful,  verdant,  and 
many-hued  carpet. 

We  might  adapt  the  shrubbery  margin  to  a 
variety  of  the  different  phases  of  hardy  plant  cul- 
ture, and  this  would  give  a  greater  variety  in  our 
gardens,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  interest 
and  beauty.  A.  H. 


Growth  of  trees. — 1  think  it  maybe  two  years 
ago  that  I  sent  you  an  account  of  the  growth  of 
gome  trees  here  which  I  measure  every  January.  I 
now  send  you  the  measurements,  of  girth  at  4  feet 
from  the  ground  as  first  taken  in  1878  and  again 
in  the  present  month,  giving  the  growth  of  twelve 
years : — 


forms  a  very  handsome  tree.    The  Cedars  are  also 
thoroughly  at  home  and  a  few  will  be  added,  pre- 
ference being  given  to  Libani  and  atlantica. 
Clarenumt.  K.  BUREBLL. 


Ferns. 


Measure- 

Measure-   Increase 

ment  in 

ment  in  in  twelve 

187S. 

1890.     1     years. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.     in. 

A  Sycamore  in  garden    ... 

7     Oi 

7      9 

8^ 

An  Oak  in  garden    

10      0 

10      9J 

91 

A  cut-leaved  Alder  in  gar- 

den   

8      6 

9       3 

9 

A  Cryptomeria  in  garden 

2      3J 

4      54 

2      li 

A  Spanish    Chestnut    on 

1 

lawn.  This  tree  has  been 

1 

pollarded        

13      10    15    11 

2      1 

A  Spanish  Chestnut  in  park 

12       7   11       h 

1       5i 

Ditto             ditto 

8       8     9      8i 

1      Oi 

— Wm.  Wickham,  Sinsted  WycTt,  Altmi,  1 

lants. 

fa- 


THE  PLEASURE  GROUND. 
The  present  season  seems  likely  to  prove 
vourable  for  special  pleasure  ground  work,  now 
that  the  last  of  the  autumn  leaves  are  cleared 
away.  Where  large  breaks  of  old  Laurel  are  occupy- 
ing prominent  positions  they  may  be  partially  cleared 
away  as  time  permits,  and  the  ground  thus  cleared 
planted  with  flowering  shrubs  in  variety,  intervening 
spaces  being  devoted  to  banks  of  green  furnished 
by  seedling  Rhododendron  ponticum  (where  these 
are  at  home),  the  latter  being  kept  sufficiently  low 
to  allow  the  deciduous  plants  to  show  well  above 
them  when  they  are  in  flower.  It  is,  of  course, 
advisable  in  some  cases  to  have  large  banks  of 
Laurel,  but  they  are  objectionable  if  used  too  freely, 
and  the  common  Rhododendron  is  preferable,  as,  in 
addition  to  more  compact  growth,  it  will  furnish  a 
nice  annual  display  of  flower  if  the  pruning  is  care- 
fully done  and  there  is  none  of  the  hedge  clipping 
business.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  easy  to  get  the 
average  garden  labourer  to  understand  this,  and  I 
have  had  more  than  once  a  season's  flower  destroyed 
where  directions  had  been  given  to  take  away  only 
all  the  long  growths,  all  the  points  having  been 
nipped  off  as  by  shears,  and  my  expostulations 
greeted  by  the  information  that  the  operator 
thought  the  plants  ought  to  be  uniform.  In  our 
case  the  Laurels  in  course  of  removal  are  contem- 
porary with  a  number  of  old  Silver  Firs  and  Pin- 
aster Pines,  and  the  said  removal  is  a  work  of  time'; 
but  the  result  is  a  rather  pleasing  combination,  as 
opportunity  has  been  taken  to  remove,  at  the  same 
time,  the  worst  of  the  Firs  and  Pines  that  are  dead 
or  dying,  and  to  work  in  among  the  big  breaks  of 
seedling  Rhododendrons  a  few  of  the  best  of  the 
Conifers  that  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  our  West 
Surrey  soil.  These  latter  are  nobilis,  grandis, 
Douglasi,  glauca,  concolor,  violacea,  and  braoby- 
phylla  among  the  varieties  of  Abies,  and  Laricio, 
anstriaca,  Cembra,  Pinea,  Lambertiana,  and  excelsa 
among  the  Pines.  These  are  all  adapted  for  plant- 
ing where  a  bold  effect  is  needed,  as  they  are  of 
free  habit  ami  striking  appearance,  and  are  much 
better  for  the  purpose  than  Conifers  of  a  stiff  and 
formal  growth.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  included 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  which  grows  quickly  and 


GYMNOGRAMMAS. 
Among  Ferns  the  most  remarkable  are  those  species 
and  varieties  usually  known  as  Gold  and  Silver 
Ferns,  the  former  having  the  fronds  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  yellow,  and  the  latter  with  a  silvery 
white  powdery  substance.  In  most  cases  this 
powder,  or  farina  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  con- 
fined to  the  under  surface  of  the  fronds.  There 
are  a  few  instances,  however,  where  the  upper  sur- 
face is  also  covered.  These  beautiful  Ferns  are 
easily  cultivated,  the  only  drawback  being  that  they 
are  rather  tender  and  require  a  stove  temperature. 
Most  of  the  sorts  may  be  grown  into  large  speci- 
mens, but  with  age  the  plants  get  dense  and  form 
a  number  of  crowns.  Young  plants  are  far  more 
elegant,  and  as  they  may  be  obtained  with  little 
trouble  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
a  young  stock.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  sow- 
ing the  spores.  The  Gymnogrammas  germinate 
more  quickly  than  most  Ferns.  The  spores  should 
be  sown  thinly,  and  even  then  the  seedlings 
will  come  up  so  thickly,  that  if  they  are  not  pricked 
off  in  an  early  stage,  they  will  be  lost  through  being 
too  much  crowded.  In  the  first  instance  the  seed- 
lings may  be  taken  out  and  pricked  off  in  little 
patches,  and  later  on  they  should  be  divided  singly. 
During  the  operation  of  pricking  off,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  seedlings  are  not  exposed  long 
enough  for  the  tiny  little  fronds  to  get  withered, 
for  when  this  occurs  damping  is  more  troublesome, 
the  Gymnogrammas  being  particularly  tender  when 
young.  Gymnogrammas  like  rather  a  light  peaty 
compost  and  good  drainage,  a  raised  position 
where  the  moisture  does  not  settle  on  the  fronds, 
and  the  plants  must  be  watered  carefully  to  avoid 
wetting  the  fronds.  After  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots  a  little  manure  water  will  be  beneficial. 
In  making  a  selection  of  the  most  useful  sorts  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Gymnogrammas  vary 
so  considerably,  that  it  is  only  by  careful  selection 
of  the  different  forms  that  their  true  characters  can 
be  maintained.  The  following  are  among  the  best 
and  more  distinct : — 

G.  Laucheana.— Fronds  nearly  triangular  in 
outline,  bright  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
densely  covered  with  golden-yellow  powder  be- 
neath . 

G.  Alstoni. — This  is  similar  to  the  above,  differ- 
ing only  in  having  the  ultimate  pinnules  curled  in- 
wards, thus  showing  off  the  golden  under-surface 
to  advantage. 

G.  Massoni  is  another  slightly  different  form 
it  is  more  erect  in  habit  and  has  broader  pinnules. 

G.  CHRYSOPHTLLA.— This  is  One  of  the  best 
known  Gold  Ferns.  Considerable  variation  will  be 
found  in  plants  under  this  name.  In  its  best 
form  it  is  very  pretty,  the  fronds  being  long  and 
rather  narrow,  and  drooping  over  a  little  towards 
the  apex. 

G.  Paesonsi,  the  Crested  Gold  Fern,  is  a  beautiful 
variety  ;  the  fronds  grow  erect  and  terminate  in  a 
dense  crest  of  multifid  growths. 

G.  SCHIZOPHTLLA  GLOEiosA  is  a  Very  elegant 
form,  with  long,  drooping,  finely-cut  fronds,  slightly 
covered  with  silvery-grey  powder  beneath  and  a 
bright  green  surface.  This  variety  produces  young 
plants  at  the  apex  of  the  fronds,  by  which  means  it 
may  be  propagated. 

G.  Pbarcei  robusta  has  rather  large,  erect- 
growing  fronds,  finely  cut,  and  lightly  sprinkled 
with  pale  sulphur  powder. 

G.  PERUVIANA  AEGYEOPHyLLA  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  the  Silver  Ferns.  It  forms  a  very  pretty 
plant,  and  both  surfaces  are  covered  with  silvery- 
white  powder. 

G.  8ULPHUREA.— A  small-growing  form,  the 
fronds  erect,  and  covered  with  pale  yellow  powder. 


G.  Wbttbnhalliana  is  a  very  prettily  crested 
variety  of  the  above. 

G.  TAETAEEA. — A  f ree-gTowing  form,  with  rather 
long  fronds,  deep  shiny  green  on  the  upper  surface 
and  very  white  beneath. 

There  are  many  other  varieties,  but  the  above 
include  the  most  distinct,  and  among  seedlings 
very  distinct  forms  may  be  selected ;  in  fact, 
these  Gymnogrammas  vary  more  than  any  other 
genus  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  F.  H. 


Polypodium  vulgare  var.trichomanoideB. 
— I  have  grown  this  Fern,  figured  in  The  Garden, 
Jan.  18  (p.  53),  since  the  year  I  first  saw  it  exhibited 
before  one  of  the  floral  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  where  it  obtained  a  first  class 
certificate.  It  flourished  fairly  well  in  pots  or  pans, 
but  I  found  after  a  time  it  made  the  best  growth 
and  finest  fronds  out  of  doors,  and  planted  in  the 
rock  garden  where  it  is  shaded  a  good  deal  from  hot 
sunshine  it  grows  well.  I  find  that  fronds  identical 
with  those  of  the  common  Polypody  are  frequently 
produced,  some  of  them  partly  one  thing  and  partly 
the  other.  These  are  all  removed,  and  the  finely 
divided  fronds  only  encouraged  to  develop.  I  saw 
this  plant  growing  with  great  vigour  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Phineas  Riall,  Old  Conna  Hill,  County  Wick- 
low.  It  was  running  over  the  kitchen  garden 
borders,  and  at  a  distance  I  thought  it  must  be 
Parsley.  The  garden  referred  to  is  a  highly 
favoured  one  as  regards  position  and  climate,  for 
such  things  as  the  Bottle-brush  shrub  (Metrosideros 
floribunda),  the  Peruvian  Desfontainea  spinosa, 
and  other  fine  things  grow  into  great  bushes  on  the 
lawn.  Cordyline  australis  was  15  feet  high  and 
Eugenia  apiculata  formed  a  bush  12  feet  high  and 
as  much  through.  Even  Mandevilla  suaveolens 
had  grown  freely  and  flowered  on  the  walls.— 
J.  Douglas. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  737. 

A  HARDY  CEINUM. 

(CRINUM    POWELLI.*) 

The  man  who  crossed  Crinum  capense  and  C. 
Mooreanum,  and  thus  produced  the  hybrid 
above  named,  added  quite  a  new  charm  to 
the  hardy  flower  garden,  for  Crinum  Powelli 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  hardy  plant. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  gain  to  see  such  a 
lovely  flower,  of  tropical  aspect  and  luxuri- 
ance, blooming  freely  out  in  the  open  air. 
All  the  species  of  the  great  genus  Crinum  are 
very  beautiful  as  seen  at  their  best,  and  in 
warmer  countries  than  ours  they  are  often 
seen  beside  water,  growmg  and  blossoming  in 
the  utmost  luxuriance.  In  English  gardens 
C'rinums  are  not  unfrequently  grown  as  pot 
jilants  in  hothouses,  but  so  restricted  they 
give  one  but  a  poor  idea  of  their  natural 
capabilities  ;  hence  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  in  the  soutli  of  England  and  in  Ireland 
we  can  grow  the  subject  of  our  plate  to  great 
perfection  in  the  open  air. 

The  history  of  this  splendid  plant  is  as 
follows  :  ]\Ir.  C.  B.  Powell,  of  the  Old  Hall, 
Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  the  raiser. 
About  fifteen  or  more  years  ago  he  crossed 
the  rosy  and  white  forms  of  Crinum  capense 
(Amaryllis  longifolia)  with  pollen  of  C. 
Mooreanum,    and   the    result    was    about   a 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  at 
Gravetye  Manor,  Sussex,  from  plants  several  years  in 
the  open  air,  September  17,  1889.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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huTidred  seertlings  of  the  plant  novr  known  a^ 
C.  Powelli,  but  varying  in  colour  from  deep 
rose-crimson  in  the  bud  to  pure  white.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  there  are  three  distinct  gar- 
den forms  of  this  hybrid,  viz.,  a  dark  rosy 
flower,  a  light  rose  or  flesh-coloured  variety, 
and  the  pure  white  form  which  is  greenish  in 
the  bud.  Each  scape  is  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
in  height,  and  bears  from  seven  to  fifteen 
flowers,  each  bud  opening  in  succession,  so 
that  a  single  spike  continues  in  flower  for 
several  weeks.  Very  luxuriant  clumps  throw 
up  from  five  to  twenty  spikes  each  season, 
and  are  very  attractive. 

A  row  of  this  plant  in  its  raiser's  garden 
at  Southborough  bore  thirty  or  forty  spikes, 
and  my  friend  Mr.  J.  O'Brien  told  me  of  the 
delight  he  experienced  when  the  late  firm  of 
E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son  received  the  plant 
for  distribution,  the  great  long-necked  bulbs, 
coming,  as  he  informed  me,  in  enormous  sugar 
barrels,  having  been  so  well  cultivated  that 
nothing  less  woiild  accommodate  them.  In 
vol.  iv.  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening," 
p.  521,  the  bulbs  are  stated  to  be  "  globose 
with  a  short  neck.''  In  future  editions  this 
should  be  amended,  as  but  few  species  of 
Crinum  possess  longer  -  necked  bulbs  than 
Crinum  Powelli.  My  friend,  Mr.  Fred. 
Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  who  cidtivates  hardy 
Crinums  in  a  way  few  people  in  England 
have  any  idea  of,  lately  sent  me  a  bulb  of 
C.  PoweUi  album  quite  .3  feet  long,  the  bul- 
bous portion  being  only  6  inches  in  length.  In 
order  to  plant  such  a  bulb  a  little  preparation 
is  necessary.  Once  well  planted,  C.  Powelli 
is  all  right  for  ten  years  at  least,  so  that  it 
is  worth  while  making  a  good  start.  A  shel- 
tered spot  is  necessary,  as  the  6  feet  long 
leaves  get  twisted  about,  and  often  broken  or 
torn  in  exposed  places.  A  deep  rich  border 
between  the  buttresses  of  a  sunny  wall  suits 
it  perfectly,  or  a  warm  corner  near  a  heated 
greenhouse  or  plant  stove.  One  should  dig 
a  very  large  hole  and  then  fill  it  full  of  good 
rich  compost  made  up  of  turfy  loam,  coarse 
gravel  or  pit  sand,  peat  fibre  and  leaf  mould. 
Crude  manure  should  not  be  used,  but  a 
bushel  of  bones  will  prove  an  enduring  and 
nutritious  addition  to  the  soil.  Bury  the 
bulb  up  to  the  leaves  and  surround  it  with 
clean  sand.  If  the  locality  is  low  or  wet, 
the  border  wherein  it  is  planted  should  be 
well  drained  with  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  lime 
rubbish,  stones,  or  brick  rubble.  So  treated, 
a  most  luxuriant  growth  is  pretty  certain  to 
follow,  and  then  copious  waterings  during 
hot,  dry  weather  are  essential  and  add  much 
to  the  leafage  and  vigour  of  the  flowers. 
Crinum  PoweUi  ought  to  have  a  special  cor- 
ner devoted  to  it  in  every  garden  wherein 
noble  hardy  flowers  are  appreciated  as  they 
deserve. 

Even  in  cold  localities  a  very  slight 
protection  of  ashes  or  dry  peat  earth,  and  tree 
branches,  such  as  those  of  Spruce  Firs  or 
Evergreen  Oak,  will  carry  it  through  the  win- 
ter. It  is  rather  remarkable  that  of  all  the 
numerous  hybrids  reared  by  the  late  Dean 
Herbert  (see  "  Amaryllidace<e  ")  and  his  con- 


temporaries none  of  them  appear  to  exist 
as  hardy  plants  to-day  (Baker's  "  Aniarylli- 
dacea3,"  p.  95). 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  the  plate, 
faithful  as  it  is  in  all  essential  features,  does 
not  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  vigour  and 
free-flowering  character  of  the  plant  as  seen 
at  its  best.  The  pure  white  variety  is  by  far 
the  most  perfect  in  shape,  and  the  spikes  of 
all  the  forms  if  cut  as  their  fir.st  flowers 
expand  and  arranged  with  their  own 
leaves  in  glasses    of   fresh   water   will  open 


Crinum  Powelli  in  the  open  border. 

every   bloom    as    freely,    or    more   so    than 
if  left  on  the  parent  stem. 

F.   W.  BURBIDCIE. 


Ipomsea  Horsfalliae,  of  which  a  colonred 
plate  was  given  in  The  Garden,  Aug.  20,  1887,  is 
flowering  freely  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  and  though 
by  no  means  a  new  plant,  having  been  introduced 
more  than  fifty  years,  it  is  a  novelty  to  many  gar- 
deners. The  Ipoma3a  genus  abounds  in  handsome 
species,  and  Horsfalliae  is  one  of  the  finest,  its  com- 
parative rarity,  perhaps,  arising  from  its  difficult 
propagation.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for  wreathing 
pillars  and  rafters,  the  strong  shoots  soon  covering 
a  trellis  or  post  with  luxuriant  growth,  brightened 
in  winter  by  the  rich  crimson  fiowers,  produced  in 
succession  throughout  the  dark  days.  In  its  culti- 
vation it  is  important  to  give  the  plant  plenty  of 
root  room,  good  drainage,  and  therefore,  if  possible, 
a  border  instead  of  a  pot,  so  that  its  roots  may  not 
suffer  from  restricted  space.  The  soil  should  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat  and 


sand  in  about  equal  proportions,  all  being  well 
mixed  together.  When  once  established  it  grows 
away  freely,  and  if  the  plant  cannot  be  planted  out 
in  a  border,  then  it  should  be  put  in  a  large  tub 
or  box. 


THE  WEEK'S  "WORK. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove. — Coleus.— These  plants  are  now  so  much 
used  when  small,  for  decoration,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  sufficient  stock  that  will  be  in  the  right 
condition  when  the  summer  is  far  enough  advanced 
for  them  to  stand  in  cool  quarters.  In  most  cases, 
plants  of  the  size  required  will  be  best  confined  to 
a  single  stem  without  stopping.  Cuttings  should 
now  be  put  into  small  pots  half  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  with  a  little  sifted  rotten 
manure  and  leaf  mould,  using  sand  alone  at  the 
top.  In  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  striking 
frame  they  will  root  in  about  a  fortnight.  The 
plants  should  afterwards  be  grown  on  in  a  cool 
stove,  and  kept  close  to  the  glass  to  save  the  leaves' 
colour.  Where  larger  examples  are  wanted,  the 
points  must  be  pinched  out  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  a  little  growth. 

Cypebus  altkhnifolius.  — This  plant  is  the 
most  effective  when  the  leaves  and  their  stems 
have  about  an  equal  portion  of  white  and  of  green 
in  them.  To  secure  this,  only  plants  that  are  in 
the  condition  described  should  be  used  for  propa- 
gating, as  stock  raised  from  plants  that  are  too 
green  often  fail  to  colour  well.  Small  examples 
in  5inch  or  G-inch  pots  are  most  useful.  To  favour 
quick  growth  it  is  necessary  in  dividing  the  old 
plants  not  to  cut  them  up  into  small  pieces ;  plants 
that  have  been  during  the  past  summer  in  6-inch 
pots  should  not  be  divided  into  more  than  three  or 
four.  See  that  each  piece  has  a  fair  amount  of 
roots  attached  to  it.  Four-inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough  at  first.  Loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and 
some  sand  may  be  used.  Moderate  stove  heat  is 
better  than  a  high  temperature.  Keep  the  soil 
fairly  moist  and  raise  the  plants  well  up  to  the  glass 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow. 

C.  LAXUS  VABIEGATUS. — This  kind  has  not  yet 
become  plentiful.  In  habit  it  is  more  compact  than 
C.  alternifolius,  and  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  best 
of  the  small-growingvariegatedsubjects.  Where  the 
stock  is  limited  it  may  be  divided  into  single  crowns. 
To  avoid  injury  to  the  roots  it  will  be  best  to  shake 
all  the  soil  away,  so  that  they  may  be  disentangled 
before  using  the  knife.  Use  material  of  a  like 
description  to  that  advised  for  C.  alternifolius,  and 
treat  similarly  in  other  respects. 

Fuchsias — As  soon  as  the  sun  becomes  power- 
ful and  the  weather  hot.  Fuchsias,  either  large  or 
small,  have  such  a  disposition  to  flower  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  make  much 
growth.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  propagate 
early  in  the  year.  The  old  plants  that  have  for 
some  time  been  kept  cool  should  now  be  moved 
into  heat,  where  they  will  soon  make  shoots  that 
will  furnish  suitable  cuttings.  The  cuttings  may 
either  be  put  singly  into  small  pots  or  several  to- 
gether into  larger  ones.  When  the  shoots  have  been 
grown  quickly  in  heat  they  will  strike  readily  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  in  a 
confined  atmosphere.  As  soon  as  they  are  well 
rooted  pot  them  off  in  soil  consisting  of  loam,  with 
some  rotten  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  The 
young  plants  must  be  pushed  on  during  the  spring 
months  in  genial  heat ;  if  kept  well  up  to  the  light 
they  will  bear  more  warmth  than  is  often  used 
without  the  growth  being  drawn.  When  the  sun 
gets  much  power  the  plants  must  be  shaded.  When 
the  cuttings  required  have  been  taken  off,  the  old 
plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  have 
most  of  the  soil  removed.  Where  the  pots  they 
have  already  occupied  are  large  enough  the  plants 
may  be  replaced  in  them  ;  if  the  object  is  to  grow 
large  specimens,  a  greater  amount  of  room  is  neces- 
sary. They  must  be  kept  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature until  the  roots  have  begun  to  move  freely 
and    the    top    growth    has  made  some   progress. 
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Directly  the  shoots  have  extended  a  little  pinch 
out  the  points ;  this  will  require  repeating  once  or 
twice  during  the  spring,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
not  be  properly  furnished. 

Fuchsias— LATE  summeb-steuck  cuttings. — 
Cuttings  that  are  struck  about  the  end  of  summer 
and  kept  gently  moving  in  an  intermediate  tempe- 
rature make  much  the  finest  and  best  furnished 
plants,  and  where  shapely  specimens  of  con- 
siderable size  are  wanted  for  conservatory  deco- 
ration early  in  the  spring  this  is  the  best 
system  to  grow  them  under.  Plants  that  are  now 
in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  and  have  been  kept  grow- 
ing through  the  winter  will  require  moving  into 
others  two  or  three  sizes  larger.  Drain  well  and 
make  the  soil  moderately  firm.  The  shoots  will 
already  have  been  stopped  once  or  twice  ;  this  will 
require  to  be  again  done  once  or  twice  according  to 
the  time  the  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  later  the  shoots  are  stopped 
the  later  the  flowering  will  be. 

Petunias. — Where  plants  for  growing  in  pots 
or  for  putting  into  hanging  baskets  are  required,  it 
is  well  to  have  them  forward  so  that  they  may  be 
effective  early  in  summer.  By  sowing  now,  and 
not  pushing  the  plants  on  in  more  heat  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  moving  freely,  they  will  be 
less  likely  to  acquire  the  straggling,  untidy  appear- 
ance which  Petunia?,  the  single  varieties  in  par- 
ticular, often  present  before  the  end  of  summer. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly  so  that  the  plants  may  not  be 
crowded  and  drawn  up  before  they  have  attained 
sufficient  size  to  be  potted  off  singly.  A  temperature 
of  50°  to  00°  will  be  sufficient,  with  a  like  amount 
of  heat  after  the  seedlings  are  up  until  further  on 
when  the  weather  gets  warmer.  They  will  begin 
to  flower  nicely  by  the  end  of  May. 

Tuberoses. — As  white  flowers  for  bouquets,  but- 
ton-holes, and  sprays.  Tuberoses  are  equal  to  any- 
thing that  is  ever  used.  To  keep  up  a  long  succes- 
sion of  bloom,  it  is  necessary  to  pot  the  roots  at 
intervals.  Tuberoses  suffer  less  through  being  kept 
out  of  the  soil  for  a  length  of  time  after  they 
want  to  commence  growing  than  most  things. 
Some  bulbs  should  now  be  potted.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  giving  them  large  pots,  as  the  flowering 
depends  on  the  amount  of  strength  that  is  stored 
up  in  the  roots  and  on  the  way  they  are  treated 
more  than  upon  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
strengthen  them  after  they  come  to  hand.  Neither 
is  it  any  use  attempting  to  do  anything  that  would 
make  them  available  for  flowering  a  second  time,  as 
they  are  of  little  use  in  this  country  after  they  have 
once  bloomed.  Six  inch  pots  are  large  enough  for 
the  largest  bulbs.  Do  not  put  them  too  deeply  into 
the  pots.  Make  the  soil  moderately  firm,  so  that  it 
will  not  hold  over-much  water,  which  must  be  used 
with  great  caution  until  the  new  roots  have  begun 
to  grow.  Bulbs  that  were  potted  some  time  back 
and  have  made  some  top-growth  may  be  put  in 
heat,  after  which  they  will  bear  watering  freely. 
If,  without  their  being  stood  too  far  away  from  the 
glass,  they  can  have  a  moderate  bottom-heat,  this 
will  help  to  keep  the  roots  well  in  advance  of  the 
top-growth,  a  condition  that  should  always  be 
secured  with  most  kinds  of  bulbs  more  than  other 
plants.  T.  B. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. 
Early  Queens. — If  the  plants  selected  some  three 
weeks  ago  have  been  well  top-dressed  with  turfy 
loam  and  properly  moistened  with  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80°,  the  bottom  heat  may  now  range 
from  .S0°  to  85°,  the  minimum  air  temperature  68° 
to  70°  in  mild  weather,  and  80°  at  noon  when 
gleams  of  sun  brighten  the  atmosphere.  At  other 
times  it  will  be  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  as  too 
much  top  heat  may  induce  leaf  growth  in  advance 
of  the  fruit,  and  thus  upset  the  most  careful  winter 
management.  If  the  beds  are  of  recent  formation 
the  bottom  heat  must  be  closely  watched,  and  al- 
though 85°  is  quite  safe,  the"  plants  should  be 
slightly  rocked  in  the  event  of  its  touching  00°. 
When  thoroughly  moistened  quite  down  to  the 
crock  roots  the  plants  will  take  very  little  water 
for  some  time  to  come,  especially  it  the  plunging 


bed  is  composed  of  moist  leaves,  but  this  little  must 
not  be  given  in  a  dribbling  fashion.  Damp  the 
walls,  paths,  and  other  surfaces  once  or  twice  a 
day  to  maintain  a  sweet  growing  atmosphere,  but 
on  no  account  syringe  overhead  until  the  fruit  is  up 
clear  of  the  foliage  and  days  are  longer  and 
brighter. 

General  siocTt. — As  the  time  is  approaching  for 
setting  these  plants  in  motion,  the  leaves  or  tan 
previously  worked  should  now  be  ready  for  intro- 
duction. If  fire  heat  alone  will  produce  the  proper 
degree  of  bottom  heat  so  much  the  better,  as  the 
wary  Pine  grower  is  always  cautious  in  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  tan  or  leaves  at 
this  critical  period.  Moist  bottom  heat,  never- 
theless, must  be  secured,  and  this  often  can 
be  raised  by  watering  the  old  material  prior  to 
levelling  and  treading  and  spreading  a  moderate 
layer  of  the  new  on  the  surface  after  the  plants 
are  placed  in  position.  As  the  whole  of  these 
plants  are  expected  to  make  a  growth  before  they 
throw  up,  the  excitement  of  the  roots  and  tops 
must  be  steady,  and  tepid  water  be  given  at 
short  intervals  until  every  part  of  the  compost  is 
properly  moistened.  A  bottom  heat  of  80°  will  soon 
excite  the  roots  into  activity,  and  when  these  are 
on  the  move,  leaf  growth  will  follow  if  the  air  tem- 
perature is  allowed  to  range  65°  to  r>8°  on  mild 
nights,  75°  at  mid-day,  and  80°  after  closing  with 
sun  and  moisture. 

Successions  must  be  kept  quiet  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  60"  at  night  and  70°  by  day  until  the 
sun  gains  more  power  and  incessant  firing  can  be 
moderated.  When  danger  of  a  long  spell  of  wintry 
weather  has  passed  away  the  usual  arrangements 
for  the  final  shift  must  be  proceeded  with.  Clean 
and  dry  crocks  and  pots,  comiiost,  also  dry  and 
warm,  must  be  ready  for  use,  but  of  two  evils  it  is 
better  to  be  a  little  late  than  early,  as  the  balls 
must  be  properly  moistened  and  the  roots  moving 
before  potting  is  attempted. 

Autumn  sucicrs — Preparations  for  potting  on, 
shaking  out,  and  a  general  overhaul  may  now  be 
made,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  compost  is 
greatly  improved  by  lying  for  some  weeks  in  a 
warm  potting  shed.  The  pits,  notwithstanding, 
need  not  exceed  50°  to  56°  by  night  and  a  few  degrees 
higher  by  day,  with  a  little  air  when  the  sun  is 
shining.  If  bottom-heat  is  obtained  from  hot- 
water  pipes  and  the  latter  are  very  near  the  pots, 
these  must  be  looked  to  occasionally,  and  if  found 
on  the  dry  side  the  plunging  material  may  be 
watered  pretty  freely ;  the  balls  of  those  plants 
immediately  over  the  pipes,  too,  may  be  the  better 
for  being  fairly  moistened,  first,  to  secure  root 
action ;  and  second,  to  prevent  them  from  bolting 
immediately  after  they  are  potted  and  placed  under 
growing  conditions. 

The  Obchabd  House. 

By  this  time  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  forc- 
ing department  will  have  been  fumigated  for  the 
last  time,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  the  flowers 
will  be  expanding.  When  this  stage  is  reached 
raise  the  temperature  to  50°  to  55°  by  night,  60° 
to  65°  by  day,  always  with  front  air,  and  just 
enough  fire-heat  to  prevent  sudden  depressions. 
Keep  the  roots  of  the  trees  well  supplied  with 
warm  water  and  damp  all  available  spaces  with  the 
syringe  once  on  dull  days,  twice  when  fine,  as  no 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  keeping  the 
house  dry  and  arid  when  the  fruit  is  setting.  Those 
who  prefer  setting  with  the  syringe  will  dew  the 
trees  over  at  noon  on  fine  days,  but,  having  fer- 
menting material  in  the  pit,  the  delicate  organs 
will  stand  fresh,  and  pollen  will  best  answer  its 
purpose  if  plied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  when  the 
temperature  reaches  the  maximum. 

The  f/eneral  orchard  house. — Having  recently 
written  upon  the  housing  of  pot  trees  and  space 
being  limited,  but  little  need  be  added  for  the 
present.  The  work,  nevertheless,  must  be  pushed 
forward,  and  a  good  summer  being  quite  equal  to 
the  ripening  of  the  latest  varieties,  the  most  im- 
portant points  will  be  careful  watering  and  abun- 
dant ventilation.  If  Strawberries  are  grown  upon 
the  shelves,  they  must  not  be  introduced  just  yet. 


especially  if  they  are  snugly  plunged  in  the  open 
air  or  cold  pits  where  the  roots  will  not  feel  the 
want  of  water,  as  so  often  ruinously  happens  when 
perched  on  dry  shelves  for  some  weeks  before  they 
are  started  into  growth. 

Peach  Houses. 

Early  trees  approaching  the  flowering  stage 
must  be  moderately  fumigated  once  or  perhaps 
twice  during  the  week  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  first  petal,  for  if  this  preventive  is  not  adopted, 
green  fly  may  gain  the  upper  hand  and  ruin  the 
crop.  When  the  flowers  commence  opening,  raise 
the  temperature  to  60°  or  65°  by  increasing  the 
hot-water  circulation  through  the  day,  but  reduce 
in  the  afternoon,  as  Peaches  will  set  well  in  a  mean 
of  50°  or  a  few  degrees  lower  through  the  night. 
Also  increase  ventilation,  especially  along  the  front, 
as  wide  openings  at  the  top  let  out  the  warm  air, 
when  the  trees  become  subject  to  cutting  draughts. 
The  direct  syringing  of  the  most  forward  trees,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  will  be  discontinued,  but  the 
walls  and  paths  must  be  regularly  moistened  with 
tepid  water  when  days  are  bright  and  the  weather 
mild.  By  adopting  this  plan  and  bringing  the  trees 
on  slowly,  the  flowers,  aided  by  fresh  air,  will  open 
bold  and  strong,  pollen  will  be  abundant,  and  the 
roots  being  right,  there  will  be  plenty  of  fruit. 

Fertilisation  here,  as  in  the  early  orchard  house, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  receive  attention  when 
the  pollen  is  ripe  and  quite  fit  for  its  ofiice,  but, 
seeing  how  easily  and,  I  believe,  frequently  the 
tender  organs  are  injured  by  incessant  interfer- 
ence, the  brush,  well  charged  from  free  varieties 
like  Royal  George  Peach  or  Elruge  Nectarine  must 
be  plied  with  a  very  light  hand  when  the  tempera- 
ture reaihes  the  maximum  on  bright  days.  When 
the  petals  begin  to  drop,  the  trees  may  be  re- 
freshed by  a  light  dewing  over  with  the  syringe 
and  the  turning  of  the  fermenting  material  may  be 
resumed. 

Succession  lumses  started  early  in  the  month 
must  be  regularly  syringed  with  tepid  water,  care 
being  taken  that  the  fiower-buds  become  dry  before 
night.  If  fermenting  material  is  well  managed, 
firing  will  be  extremely  light,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  as  it  has  been  of  late,  and  50°  can 
be  maintained  without  its  aid.  Let  all  forcing  be 
carried  on  through  the  day,  that  is,  by  opening  the 
valves  from  9  am.  until  i  p.m  ,  and  admitting 
plenty  of  front  air,  and  when  the  buds  have  got 
past  the  dropping  stage,  maintain  an  average  of 
45°  through  the  night.  W.  C. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Raising  Caulifloweb  plants.— There  is  now 
much  less  need  to  keep  Cauliflower  plants  through 
the  winter  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  superior  and  very  late  Broccoli,  and  the  small, 
but  very  early  Snowball  or  Early  Forcing  Cauli- 
flower. Plants  of  the  latter,  obtained  by  sowing 
seed  at  the  present  time,  may  without  much  difli- 
culty  be  made  to  form  excellent  hearts  late  in  May 
or  early  in  June,  this  being  about  the  time  when 
Broccoli  usually  fail.  A  stock  of  either  Dwarf 
Erfurt  Mammoth,  Early  London,  and  Magnum 
Bonum  being  raised  with  the  Snowball,  a  good  suc- 
cession would  be  afforded.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
pans,  placing  these  in  gentle  heat  till  the  seedlings 
are  well  up,  but  they  must  not  be  in  the  way  of  a 
syringe  or  be  carelessly  watered,  or  they  will  break 
down  and  damp  off  wholesale.  Before  they  are 
much  drawn  transfer  to  a  greenhouse  shelf,  and 
when  they  have  formed  a  rough  leaf  pot  off  in  pairs 
in  4-inch  pots  and  return  to  the  shelf.  Attend  well 
to  the  watering,  prepare  them  for  and  plant  out 
in  handlights,  or  in  sheltered  positions  where  they 
can  be  protected  with  mats  before  they  become 
root-bound.  Not  unfrequently  Cauliflowers  are 
pricked  out  from  the  seed-pan  into  boxes,  but  they 
do  not  transplant  well  out  of  these  with  a  trowel, 
and  any  serious  check  either  from  starvation  in 
small  pots  or  a  loss  of  many  roots  at  planting  time 
is  apt  to  cause  premature  bolting. 

Cauliflowehs  under  class.— The  mildness  of 
the  weather  is  far  from  being  good  for  Cauliflowers, 
the  plants  under  glass,  notably  those  planted  rather 
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thickly  in  handlights,  being  disposed  to  grow  tall 
and  spindly.  The  only  way  to  check  this— and  it 
is  advisable  to  do  so,  as  we  may  have  much  severe 
weather  later  on— is  to  keep  the  lights  off  the  plants 
as  much  as  possible,  leaving  them  partly  open  in  the 
night-time  also,  unless  severe  frosts  are  imminent. 
In  some  instances  the  roots  of  the  plants  had  to  be 
lightly  cut  round,  this  effectually  checking  their 
too  rapid  growth.  The  surface  soil  about  the  plants 
may  well  be  stirred,  plenty  of  fine  ashes  or  some 
soot  and  lime  being  also  distributed  about  them 
the  better  to  keep  slugs  away.  If  by  any  chance  the 
late  Broccoli  should  be  destroyed  by  frosts— and  it 
is  none  too  hardy  this  season— it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  forcing 
or  gently  forwarding  Cauliflowers  under  glass,  or 
even  in  rough  unglazed  pits.  With  the  aid  of  the 
latter  and  before  the  forcing  varieties  were  intro- 
duced we  have  cut  very  good  Cauliflowers,  or 
suitable  for  the  exhibition  table  early  in  May, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  cut  the  Early 
Forcing  in  April.  What  is  needed  is  a  shallow  hot- 
bed of  stable  manure  or  leaves  and  manure,  on 
this  being  spread  a  thin  layer  of  partially  decayed 
manure  prior  to  covering  the  bed  with  about 
!l  inches  of  good  loamy  soil.  Strong  plants  should 
be  put  out  from  pots  into  this  bed  about  15  inches 
apart  each  way  and  firmly  fixed  into  the  soil,  and 
also  given  tepid  water  if  the  latter  is  at  all  dry. 
For  a  time  the  lights  should  be  kept  on  rather 
closely,  more  air  being  given  as  the  plants  advance 
in  growth.  Later  on  the  lights  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  pi  ot  action  afforded  during  the  night  in 
cold  weather  in  the  shape  of  a  covering  of  mats 
or  other  protective  material.  From  the  first  the 
plants  must  not  suffer  for  want  of  water,  and  liquid 
manure  should  be  freely  given  when  once  they  give 
signs  of  forming  hearts.  If  no  lights  are  available 
for  temporarily  covering  the  Cauliflowers,  other 
heavier  coverings  being  put  on  in  the  night  time, 
the  start  is  naturally  rather  slow,  but  the  plants 
come  on  rapidly  after  they  are  once  established. 

A  KRAME  OF  Peas  —  Several  small  yet  good 
dishes  of  early  Peas  can  be  had  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  sized  frame  or  rough  pit,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out very  much  trouble.  Only  the  very  dwarf  varie- 
ties are  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  of  these  the 
best  are  Chelsea  Gem  and  William  Hurst.  Should 
the  frame  or  pit  be  in  use  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
advisable  to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  plants 
ready  for  transplanting  as  soon  as  the  site  for 
them  can  be  got  ready.  We  sow  about  one  pint  of 
seed  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  light  soil  and 
place  these  in  an  early  Peach  house  till  the  seed- 
lings are  about  3  inches  high,  when  they  are 
slightly  hardened  off  prior  to  being  planted  in 
the  frames  in  which  they  are  grown.  A  slight 
hot-bed  is  prepared  and  soiled  over  much  as  ad- 
vised in  the  case  of  forcing  Cauliflowers,  and  when 
the  soil  is  well  warmed  through,  rather  deep 
trenches  are  opened  with  the  spade  about  15  inches 
apart.  The  Peas  are  carefully  shaken  out  from  the 
soil,  the  aim  being  to  preserve  as  many  roots  as 
possible,  the  latter  being  dropped  into  the  trenches 
to  their  full  depth  and  lightly  fixed.  It  is  advisable 
to  plant  rather  thickly,  as  a  quick  crop  is  most 
needed.  The  plants  ought  to  be  lightly  staked,  and 
this  admits  of  a  good  row  of  Paris  Market  Cabbage 
Lettuce  being  grown  between  the  Peas,  these  alone 
more  than  compensating  for  the  trouble  taken. 
They  ought  to  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  time  and 
be  covered  up  every  night.  Later  on  they  will  need 
no  further  protection,  but  should  be  kept  well  sup' 
plied  with  water. 

Forcing  Potatoes. — Where  there  are  plenty  of 
pits  and  frames  at  command,  the  earliest  Potatoes 
ought  already  to  be  well  advanced  in  growth,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  conveniences  for  forcing 
are  rather  limited,  and  it  is  unwise,  therefore,  to 
start  very  early,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  supply  of  young  Potatoes.  Whether  pits 
or  frames  are  used,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  form  a 
gentle  hotbed  of  leaves  and  manure,  some  of  the 
shortest  being  on  the  top,  this  bringing  the  !i  inches 
or  more  of  light  loamy  soil  placed  on  it  well  up  to 
the  glass.  The  sets  ought  already  to  be  well  ad- 
vanced in  growth,  each  having  one,  or  at  the  most 


two  stout  sprouts  attached.  If  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  bed  over-heating,  the  planting  may  well  be 
done  directly  the  soil  is  warmed  through.  Open 
drills  with  the  hand  from  12  inches  to  15  inches 
apart  and  about  5  inches  deep,  the  former  dis- 
tances being  regulated  somewhat  according  to  the 
width  of  the  lights.  Arrange  the  sets  not  less  than 
0  inches  apart,  and  carefully  mould  over  with  the 
hand.  The  frames  or  pits  should  be  matted  over 
every  night,  and  given  a  little  air  in  mild  weather 
directly  the  shoots  appear  through  the  soil.  Later 
on  air  must  be  given  freely,  or  otherwise  the  haulm 
will  become  spindly  and  the  crops  be  correspond- 
ingly poor.  Potatoes  in  frames  and  pits  do  not  re- 
quire very  much  water,  but  the  soil  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  get  very  dry  at  any  time.  Any  ot  the 
short-topped  extra  early  varieties  are  suitable  for 
forcing. 

Lettuce. — If  the  stock  of  autumn-raised  plants 
is  small,  then  seed  ought  to  be  sown  at  once, 
otherwise  it  may  be  delayed  another  month.  Any 
of  the  Cabbage  and  Cos  varieties  may  be  sown  now 
thinly  in  pans  or  boxes  of  fine  soil,  but  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  set  these  in  a  very  brisk  heat,  or  other- 
wise the  seedlings  will  be  puny,  and  will  in  addi- 
tion very  probably  damp  off  badly.  In  any  case 
the  pans  or  boxes  containing  the  plants  ought  soon 
to  be  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  frame  near  to  the 
glass,  this  keeping  them  sturdy  and  preparing  them 
for  pricking  off.  Being  first  pricked  out  into  boxes 
or  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  frame,  the  plants  will  soon  be 
fit  for  sheltered  borders  and  the  open  ground,  all 
transplanting  readily  with  a  trowel. 

Lettuce  for  cutting. — If  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  salading  .being  scarce  between  the  time 
Endive  has  failed  and  the  earliest  Lettuces  have 
hearted  in,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  Lettuce  seed 
rather  thickly,  though  by  no  means  so  thickly  as 
Mustard  and  Cress,  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with 
fairly  rich  soil.  Place  them  in  gentle  heat  till  the 
plants  are  well  up,  then  transfer  to  a  moderately 
warm  greenhouse  shelf.  Being  well  attended  to, 
the  plants  will  make  good  progress,  and  may  be 
cut  cleanly  over  whenever  required  for  use.  Being 
grown  rather  thickly,  the  leaves  will  be  partially 
blanched  and  also  crisp  and  sweet,  only  needing 
the  addition  of  a  bunch  of  Chicory  and  the  usual 
other  ingredients  to  make  a  good  salad.  The  Puis 
White  Cos  is  the  best  variety  for  the  purpose. 

W.  I. 


Orchids. 

PHAL^ENOPSIS  CASTA. 
Thi.s  plant  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  be- 
tween the  beautiful  P.  Schilleriana  and  P. 
Aphrodite,  It  still  appears  to  be  rare,  and  a 
tiower  now  before  me  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  imported  plant.  The  leaves  are 
deep  green  above  and  of  a  rich  vinous-red 
colour  beneath.  This  is  the  aspect  of  the  leaf 
when  mature,  but  in  the  young  state  it  is  more 
or  less  spotted  and  streaked  with  silvery-grey, 
as  in  P.  Schilleriana.  This,  however,  passes 
away  with  age  and  leaves  the  plant  a  veritable 
P.  Aphrodite.  The  spike  of  bloom  makes  its 
appearance  in  mid-winter,  and  my  informant 
tells  me  that  it  is  now  carrying  nine  flowers  of 
exquisite  beauty.  The  specimen  before  me 
measures  S  inches  across  and  is  of  fine  shape, 
and  an  ordinary  observer  would  pronounce  it 
to  be  that  of  P.  Aphrodite,  but  a  careful  inspec- 
tion will  lead  to  the  discovery  that  it  is  quite 
distinct ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  purest 
white,  saving  the  lower  ones,  which  are  more 
or  less  spotted  at  the  base  ;  lip  large  for  a 
Phalcenopsis,  the  side  lobes  rounded  and  erect, 
with  .small  oblong  bars  of  crimson  at  the  base, 
between  which  is  a  yellow  callus  spotted  with 
crimson,  the  front  edge  being  marked  with 
yellow.  The  anterior  lobe  is  white,  with  a  line 
of  crimson  in  the  centre,  and  the  hinder  part;  is 
also  deep  red,  whilst  the  ape.x  is  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  reflexed,  slender  tendrils,  which  are 


white,  the  whole  forming  a  wax-like  flower  of 
great  beauty.  All  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  many  forms  which  research  has 
given  US,  whether  hybrids  or  species.  This  kind 
was,  I  believe,  imported  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  but  I  certainly  do  not  recollect  by  whom 
it  was  introduced. 

These  plants  have  ever  since  their  discovery 
been  the  pride  of  the  orchidist,  and  they  have 
usually  been  found  ditficult  to  grow.  Tlii.-<,  I 
imagine,  arose  more  from  starving  1b  ^m  than 
anything  else.  There  cannot  be  any  U.ubt  but 
that  they  enjoy  heat,  and  Mr.  Searing,  who 
until  recently  had  charge  of  the  collection  at 
Heaton  House,  Cheshunt,  had  the  fine.st  lot  of 
these  plants  which  has  ever  been  seen  in  culti- 
vation. I  hope  his  plants,  now  they  are  distri- 
buted, will  continue  to  maintain  their  vigour, 
but  such  cannot  be  expected  in  all  cases.  His 
plan  of  cultivating  them  was  in  pots,  but  baskets 
would  suit  them  equally  well,  and  he  used  but 
the  merest  scrap  of  Sphagnum  about  them.  The 
plants  were  subjected  to  a  fair  amount  of  air,  a 
temperature  of  about  70°  or  80°  during  the 
growing  season,  and  they  were  supplied  with 
nutriment  just  in  the  form  in  which  they  could 
use  it.  There  was  little  or  no  soil  about  their 
roots  to  retain  moisture  and  become  sour,  but 
the  ground  was  composed  of  shingle,  which  was 
kept  thoroughly  moist  with  salt  and  water  and 
with  liquid  cow  manure,  so  that  a  gentle  mois- 
ture was  constantly  rising  in  an  imperceptible 
manner,  and  from  which  the  plants  derived 
their  sustenance.  Many  growers  by  adopting  the 
above  plan  are  succeeding  with  these  plants  where 
they  previously  have  failed,  and  I  hope  to  see 
them  abound  again.  Amongst  the  various 
places  in  which  I  find  Phaliinopsids  doing 
well  I  may  note  Cheam  Park,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  .Jacomb.  Phalsenopsids  are  one  of  the 
greatest  features  to  be  seen  in  an  Orchid  house, 
and  the  grandest  lot  of  them  I  have  ever  seen 
used  to  be  in  the  houses  of  Mr.  Robert  Warner, 
of  Bloomfield,  near  Chelmsford.  The  Heaton 
House  collection  was  doubtless  very  fine,  but  I 
never  saw  the  flowers  in  great  profusion,  as  Mr. 
Partington  used  to  cut  the  spikes  in  large 
numbers  and  send  them  into  the  house,  this 
no  doubt  also  assisting  the  plants.  That  Phalse- 
nopsids enjoy  heat  and  light  is  an  established 
fact,  but  1  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
great  heat  which  is  frequently  given  is  more  in- 
jurious than  beneficial.  I  have  seen  isolated 
examples  of  large  plants  thriving  and  flowering 
well  in  the  temperature  of  the  intermediate 
house,  and  if  this  is  maintained  with  a  steady 
supply  of  fresh  air  success  will  follow. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 


OdontoglosBums  (1.  -B)- — These  are  a  series 
of  richly-coloured  and  bold  flowers,  the  first  being 
a  form  of  Pescatorei,  in  which  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  broad,  and  the  whole  flower  well  filled  out  and 
heavily  spotted  on  all  the  segments  with  rich 
purple.  It  is  not  so  heavily  spotted  as  the  variety 
Veitchi.  We  should  like  to  see  this  when  it  flowers 
again.  Another  is  a  magnificent  form  of  0.  Oer- 
stedi  majus  ;  flowers  very  large,  pure  white  saving 
the  yellow  crest,  spotted  with  orange  at  the  base. 
It  is  a  beautiful  flower,  and  an  excellent  form  of  0. 
nebulosum  of  the  pardinum  type,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  thickly 
covered  with  reddish  brown,  and  the  apical  portions 
pure  white.  These  are  three  very  tine  varieties, 
which  certainly  deserve  care  and  attention  to  pre- 
serve them. 

Dendrobium  Hilli.— The  portion  of  the  spike 
receive il  from  J.  McDougall  is  not  D.  speciosum, 
but  D,  Hilli,  which  was  flowered  by  me  for  the  first 
time  in  England  in  the  spring  of  IstU.  Although 
somewhat  similar  to,  it  is  very  distinct  from  fpe- 
ciosum,   and   in   nothing  so  much  as  its  growth, 
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which  is  long,  and  might  be  called  slender,  beside 
that  plant.  The  racemes  are  very  distinct,  being 
much  longer,  with  the  flowers  upon  longer  foot- 
stalks, and  thus  they  appear  to  be  more  lax ;  whilst 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  much  longer  and  narrower 
than  in  speciosum,  although  it  undoubtedly  does 
belong  to  the  same  group.  It  is,  moreover,  a  much 
freer  blooming  plant  than  the  older  and  better- 
known  species,  which  would  indicate  that  the  plant 
comes  from  a  warmer  locality.  We  do  not  say  that 
D.  speciosum  is  not  free-flowering  if  kept  quite  dry 
and  stood  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  after 
growth  is  completed,  but  Hilli  flowers  freely  when 
kept  in  the  house  and  given  a  good  resting  after 
having  made  its  growth.  We  are  very  apt  to  come 
to  a  wrong  conclusion  as  to  the  requirements  of  a 
plant  by  saying  it  is  Australian,  quite  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  some  North  Australian  plants  are 
thoroughly  tropical.  Your  plant,  with  twenty-two 
spikes  upon  it,  must  be  a  strikingly  beautiful  ex- 
ample. 

Saccolabium  bellinum.  —  This  charming 
Burmese  Orchid  is  blooming  well  in  a  basket 
suspended  close  to  the  glass  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Tantz  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  The  more  we  see  of 
this  little  gem  the  more  its  beauty  becomes  appa- 
rent, as  the  flowers  are  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
richly  coloured.  They  vary  little  in  colour,  which 
is  pale  yellow,  barred  and  spotted  with  the  deepest 
brown,  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  cup-shaped, 
pure  white,  coated  with  a  cushion  of  short  hairs  and 
enriched  by  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre,  around 
which  are  a  few  deep  purple  spots.  The  peduncle 
is  very  short,  and  the  plant  itself  of  dwarf  habit, 
so  that  a  shallow  basket  is  requisite,  this  to  be  well 
drained,  as  plenty  of  water  is  required  during  the 
season  of  growth,  and  even  when  at  rest  the  plant 
must  not  be  kept  quite  dry.  When  this  species 
becomes  commoner  we  shall  doubtless  find  it  in  all 
collections  of  any  value.  A  coloured  plate  was 
given  of  it  in  The  Garden  for  May  11,  188S. 

Varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri.— The  de- 
lightful variety  of  colours  in  a  good  series  of  forms 
of  L.  Skinneri  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  this 
fine  Orchid.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  in 
full  beauty  in  Mr.  Tautz's  collection  at  Studley 
House,  and  none  is  prettier  than  L.  S.  Lucyana, 
which  is  delicately  coloured  with  pink,  especially 
towards  the  margin  of  the  petals  and  on  the  lip, 
the  sepals  showing  a  faint  flash  of  the  same  colour. 
The  labellum  is  the  seat  of  colour.  Sometimes  it 
is  rich  crimson,  as  in  the  type  ;  in  other  varieties 
this  bold  colour  gives  way  to  the  softest  pink  shade, 
margined  with  white,  and  then,  again,  it  is  finely 
spotted.  A  variety  called  Imperator  is  richly  col- 
oured, one  of  the  deepest  of  all,  quite  a  contrast 
to  delicatissima,  which,  as  its  name  suggests,  is 
shaded  with  soft  tints.  Mr.  Tautz  has  also  several 
specimens  of  the  variety  alba,  a  noble  Orchid  of 
great  purity  and  freedom.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  interesting  at  this  season  in  the  Orchid  house 
than  a  collection  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  in  its  various 
forms,  and  we  were  pleased  to  find  such  a  rich  series 
at  Studley  House. 

Lselia  peduncularis  alba. — This  is  a  very  fine 
variety  of  a  somewhat  ignored  plant,  and  is  now 
flowering  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Studd,  the  Royal 
Crescent,  Bath.  The  petals  are  very  broad,  mea- 
suring upwards  of  2^  inches  across,  and  with  the 
dorsal  sepal  are  pure  white,  the  lateral  sepals  also 
white  with  a  central  streak  of  purple,  which 
extends  from  the  base  for  half  their  length  ;  lip 
three-lobed,  the  large  oblong-ovate  middle  lobe 
white  with  a  tinge  of  sulphur-yellow  at  the  base, 
side  lobes  white  on  the  exterior,  the  interior  heavily 
marked  with  a  blotch  of  deep  maroon-purple.  This, 
the  Flor  de  Jesus  of  the  natives  in  its  wild  state,  is 
said  to  be  found  in  Southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
and  although  discovered  about  fifty  years  ago,  it 
is  still  and  always  has  been  a  rare  plant. 

Vanda  lamellata  Boxalli.— This  pretty  plant 
is  now  flowering.  It  is  named  after  Boxall,  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  modern  collectors,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  small-growing  Vandas,  although 
it  cannot  compete  with  V.  Kimballiana.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  distichously  arranged, 


and  unequally  bi-lobed  at  the  ends.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  freely  produced,  erect,  bearing  at  times 
upwards  of  twenty  blooms ;  the  upper  sepal  and  the 
petals  reflexed,  creamy  yellow,  the  lower  sepals 
being  the  largest  and  parti- coloured,  the  outer 
portion  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  petals,  the 
inner  portion  reddish  brown ;  lip  yellowish 
streaked  with  reddish  brown  and  shaded  with 
purple,  and  ornamented  with  streaks  of  yellow.  It 
is  valuable  on  account  of  its  being  a  winter  bloomer, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands. — G. 

Odontoglossum  Yotmgi.  —  This  appears  to 
me  quite  a  distinct  species.  A  flower  was  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Young,  Linnet  Lane,  Liverpool ;  the  plant  I 
have  not  seen,  but  the  flower  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  0.  Oerstedi,  and  it  is  of  about  the  same 
size,  measuring  l{t  inches  across ;  sepals  oblong- 
acute,  the  yellow  ground  being  heavily  spotted 
with  transverse  bars  of  chocolate ;  petals  ovate, 
much  broader  than  the  sepals,  but  like  them 
heavily  spotted  with  chocolate,  all  incurved ;  lip 
white  tinged  with  yellow,  having  a  pair  of  choco- 
late spots  in  the  centre ;  crest  fleshy,  yellow, 
streaked  with  short  lines  of  reddish  brown  ;  column 
short  and  stout.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  little  species. 
I  am  not  aware  of  its  habitat. — W.  H.  G. 

Ccelogyne  lactea. — Flowers  of  this  Ccclogyne 
come  to  me,  and  I  am  asked  if  the  plant  is  new.  I 
can  scarcely  say.  That  I  have  seen  it  before  I 
have  a  note  to  prove,  and  in  this  I  mention  it 
belongs  to  the  flaccida  group  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  creamy-white  and  the  lip  is  stained  with 
yellow  in  front,  the  side  lobes  streaked  with  radiat- 
ing lines  of  crimson.  It  is  a  very  pretty  thing, 
but  I  cannot  say  much  about  it  at  present ;  I  should 
require  to  see  the  plant,  and  to  observe  its  style  of 
flowering. — W.  H.  G. 

Saccolabium  giganteum  album.  —  This 
rare  and  beautiful  variety  of  S.  giganteum  is  in 
bloom  with  Mr.  Tautz,  Studley  House,  Shepherd's 
Bush.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  type,  which 
has  deliciously  sweet  flowers  brightly  spotted  with 
amethyst  on  the  sepals  and  petals  and  coloured 
with  a  mauve-purple  shade  on  the  lip.  The  variety 
album  has  a  more  massive  raceme  of  larger  flowers, 
which  are  pure  ivory  white,  except  for  the  green 
column,  and  have  the  same  strong  scent  as  in  the 
type.  'The  plant  is  in  a  basket  suspended  near  the 
light. 


lections,  is  in  bloom  with  Mr.  Tautz.  It  is  like  the 
other  Gongoras  as  regards  liabit ;  the  plant  in  the 
Studley  House  collection  beiug  in  a  basket  hung  up 
near  the  glass,  and  bearing  one  of  its  pendent  spikes 
of  light-coloured  flowers.  The  flowers  are  straw- 
coloured,  freckled  with  brownish-purple,  the  lip  clear 
yellow.     It  comes  from  Mexico. 

Ansellia  afrieana. — This  species  is  still  in  full 
beauty  at  The  Woodlands,  and  also  in  several  other 
collections,  thus  showing  what  a  valuable  plant  it  is 
for  decoration  at  this  season.  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
plant,  but  is  no  better  grown  now  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Laelia  elegans  Blenheim.ensi8. —  This  is  a 
very  elegant  dark  form  of  this  species,  whicli  fir.st 
flowered  with  Mr.  Whillans,  gardener  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Dendrobium  Ainsw^orthi. — A  distinct  form 
of  this  plant  conies  from  Mr.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Howard,  The  Grove,  Toddington.  It  is  very  beauti- 
ful, hut  less  so  than  the  forms  received  in  the  autumn. 
No  doubt  amongst  a  lot  of  seedlings  there  will  he 
various  forms. 

Lselia  monophylla. — This  is  a  curious  small- 
flowered  species,  with  just  the  colour  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora.  It  is  an  outlying  species,  being  the  only 
example  which  has  yet  been  found  off  the  continent  of 
America.  It  is  found  on  St.  Andrew's  Mountain,  in 
Jamaica,  and  first  flowered  in  this  country  in  1SS2. 
It  was  discovered  some  fifty  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bancroft, 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — "J.  B.,  Dumbar- 
ton," sends  a  flower  of  what  he  bought  as  O.  c,  Lehmaui, 
but  which,  in  fact,  is  the  old  crispum  ;  indeed  about 
the  same  form  that  was  figured  by  Mr.  Bateman  in  his 
work  on  the  Odontoglossums  for  0.  Alesandrge,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  narrow  and  white,  without 
spot  of  any  kind,  and  the  lip  narrow,  with  a  faint  trace 
of  a  spot. 

Peseatorea  cerina. — This  is  a  fine  hold-flowered 
plant  of  a  genus  whicli  was  at  one  time  named  Hunt- 
leya,  and  which  has  become  scarce.  There  are  many 
fine  kinds,  however,  well  deserving  attention.  The 
flowers  last  a  long  time  in  full  beauty.  This  species  is 
one  of  the  discoveries  of  Warscewicz,  who  found  it 
growing  upon  trees  on  the  volcanic  mountain  of 
Chiriqui  at  about  8000  feet  elevation. 

Gongora  truncata.— This  distinct  and  handsome 
species  of  Gongora,  a  genus  poorly  represented  in  col- 


CULTIVATION  OF  DRAC^NAS. 

Deacon  A.s  are  not  particular  as  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  grown  provided  it  is  not  sour 
and  destitute  of  fibre.     Turfy  loam  and  good 
peat  are  the  best,  two-thirds  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.     If  the  peat  is  not  good,  then 
it  is  better  to  choose  well-decomposed  leaf  soil. 
For  young  plants  at  their  first  potting  I  should 
prefer  to  use  leaf  soil  liberally,  as  it  is  well  cal- 
culated to   encourage   quick   root-action.     For 
plants  that  are  being  grown  on  into  larger  speci- 
mens, a  few  crushed  bones  would  be  an  advan- 
tage ;  in  fact,  a  few  may  at  any  time  be  placed 
over   the   drainage    with   considerable   benefit. 
Dracpenas  have  at  all  times  a  disposition  to  send 
their  roots  downwards  amongst  the  drainage, 
the  bones  thus  placed  affording  them  consider- 
able help.     Sand  should  be  added,  of  course,  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  soil  open  and  in  a  healthy 
state.      The    chief    addition    to    the    soil    for 
Dracaenas,  however,  is  pure   soot.      About  as 
much  may  be  safely  used  as  can  be  traced  in 
the  soil  when  it  is  well  mixed  together.     I  found 
this   out  quite    by  accident  a   few   years   ago 
through  taking  some  loam  for  potting  from  a  heap 
that  had  been  prepared  for  a  Vine  border,  but 
not  all  used  at  the  time.     I  have  always  included 
soot  ever  since,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  of,  if  not 
the  very  best  manurial  agents  to  employ  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  Dracaenas.     Those  who 
have  not  so  far  used  any  are  strongly  advised  to 
give  it  a  trial,  but  not  to  go  beyond  the  quantity 
just  advised,  at  least  until  experience  has  been 
gained  in  its  use.     The  extra  vigour  imparted 
to  our  Dracaenas  the  first  time  any  soot  was  used 
was   somewhat   remarkable,  and  this  was  well 
maintained  all  through  the  season,  extra  fine 
plants  fit  almost  for  any  purpose  having  been 
grown  in  C-inch  pots,  the  foliage  assuming  that 
brilliant  colour  peculiar  to  many  kinds.     With 
the  increased  root-action  thus  set  up  more  water 
was  of  course   needed,  and  this  was  supplied 
without  stint.     I  might  add  that  in  potting  it 
is   best   to   press   the   soil   down   as   firmly   as 
possible.     Reilucing  the  old  ball  at  such  times 
should  be  done  with  caution,  if  done  at  all,  for 
at  times  when  the  plant  is  not  in  active  growth 
the   roots    may   appear   to   be   dead,    but   this 
is  not  often  the  case.     On  close  examination  it 
wUl  be  found  that  it  is  only  the  outer  covering 
of  the  roots  that  is  changed,  having  assumed  a 
more  woody  character,  from  out  of  which  fresh 
rootlets   will    again    issue    when    more    active 
growth  is  set  up.      Where,  therefore,  there  is 
diminution  in  the  ball  of  the  plant,  it  will,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  follow  that  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  action  in  the  foliage,  a  quantity 
of  which   will  probably  turn   yellow  and  drop 
ofl",  causing  the  plant  to  become  leggy  before  its 
time. 

Varietie.s. 

There  is  now  an  abundant  choice  in  this  re- 
spect to  suit  various  kinds  of  decoration. 
Those  with  narrow  and  medium-sized  foliage  are 
the  best  for  using  in  a  small  state,  with  a  few 
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exceptions,  in  wliich  the  colour  is  early  deve- 
loped. The  broad  and  long-leaved  kinds  make 
noble  objects  for  single  specimens  in  vases  when 
they  are  well  clothed  with  foliage,  especially  for 
such  as  are  not  high,  so  that  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  can  be  better  seen.  The  best  of  the  nar- 
row-leaved varieties  are  D.  superba,  D.  elegan- 
tissima,  D.  GuUfoylei,  D.  gracilis,  D.  roseo-picta. 
Amongst  those  of  medium  growth,  the  best  are 
D.  terminalis  (not  yet  beaten),  D.  terminalis 
alba,  D.  Cooperi,  D.  Elizabethfe,  D.  hybrida, 
D.  Lindeni,  D.  rubra,  and  D.  ignea.  Those  of 
more  massive  growth,  when  of  good  size,  are 
D.  amabilis,  D.  Baptisti,  D.  striata  (an  old,  but 
tine   kind),    D.  Thompsoni    (very  distinct    and 


stock  for  as  many  more  cuttings  as  it  will  yield. 
This  is  a  better  plan  than  the  usual  method  of 
propagation  from  eyes.  D.  gracilis,  included  in 
the  foregoing  list,  should  be  propagated  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  if  taken  oft"  when  small  will 
produce  plants  with  narrower  foliage  and  a  more 
elegant  habit  of  growth,  which  is  retained  for  a 
longer  period  than  if  the  plants  are  kept  confined 
at  the  roots.  J.  H. 


MARANTAS  OR  CALATHEAS. 
These  inmates  of  our  warm  houses  are,  when 
well  grown   (and   their   culture   is   very  easy), 
most   attractive   on    account   of  the   rich   and 
varied  markings  of  the  foliage.     Of  late  years 


A  tine  specimen  of  Maranta  zrljriiia  auJ  other  liue-leaved  plunts. 


effective),  D.  Leopold!  (a  fine  kind)  ;  while  D. 
Youngi,  now  omitted  from  some  catalogues,  yet 
quite  distinct  in  its  rich  bronzy  appearance,  is 
also  well  suited  for  a  cool  stove.  D.  Goldieana 
is  quite  unique,  but  hardly  needs  any  recom- 
mendation, being  now  so  well  known.  It  is 
useful  in  any  size,  and  when  once  well  esta- 
blished the  smallest  of  its  leaves  partake  of  its 
distinctive  markings.  The  top  strikes  readily, 
after  which  the  old  stool  should  be  allowed  to 
break  afresh  and  the  young  shoot  removed  when 
large  enough  for  a  24-inoh  pot,  reserving  the  old 


great  additions  have  been  made  to  this  class  of 
plants  ;  therefore  the  cultivator  has  no  lack  of 
kinds  from  which  to  make  a  selection  according 
to  his  taste  and  accommodation.  Some  sorts, 
being  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  can  be  grown 
well  in  a  very  limited  space — such,  for  instance, 
as  M.  fasciata,  Makoyana,  Massangeana,  albo- 
lineata,  rosea  picta,  and  tubispatba.  Where 
more  space  is  at  the  grower's  disposal,  other 
kinds  may  be  chosen,  such  as  M.  Veitchi,  Warse- 
wiczi,  and  the  old,  but  still  very  beautiful  M. 
zebrina  (here  figured),  all  of  which  are  highly  or- 


namental and  effective  in  a  collection  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants.  The  moat  suitable  soil  for 
Marantas,  and  in  which  I  have  found  them  to 
succeed  best,  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat 
and  turfy  loam,  in  about  equal  proportions, 
with  a  good  addition  of  silver  sand,  and,  if  ob- 
tainable, a  little  good  leaf-soil.  For  the  finer 
or  smaller-growing  kinds,  with  more  delicate 
roots,  I  would  recommend  the  addition  of  some 
small  pieces  of  charcoal  and  broken  crocks.  In 
mixing,  and  also  in  using  the  soil,  avoid  all  the 
finer  particles,  employing  only  the  filirous  por- 
tions. A  close,  inert  soil  is  very  prejudicial  to 
the  growth  of  this  class  of  plants,  for  if  it  be- 
comes sour  and  sodden,  a  loss  of  roots  will  take 
place,  and  if  allowed  to  occur  during  the  winter 
months  would  probably  kiU  all  the  more  tender 
kinds.  Marantas,  when  grown  in  a  good  open 
soil,  such  as  that  just  described,  will  need  an 
abundant  supply  of  water — in  fact,  when  in  a 
healthy  state  at  the  roots  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  any  time,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  deciduous  kinds,  such  as  M. 
tubispatha  and  a  few  others,  which,  when  at 
rest,  should  be  kept  somewhat  dry  at  the  root, 
but  not  placed  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  All 
the  varieties  when  growing  vigorously,  and  be- 
coming pot-bound,  would  be  benefited  by  an 
occasional  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure.  They 
all  succeed  best,  and  produce  their  foliage  in 
the  greatest  perfection  when  grown  in  shade 
during  the  summer  months,  being  in  that  respect 
unHke  the  Crotons,  which  recjuire  full  sunlight 
to  perfect  their  colours. 

The  partial  shade  produced  by  Palms  and 
other  plants,  with  the  addition  of  artificial 
shading  on  the  roof  in  very  bright  summer 
weather,  suits  them  admirably.  I  have  grown 
and  exhibited  M.  fasciata  over  4  feet  across. 
This  plant  for  want  of  space  was  grown  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  Cyathea,  the  glass  over 
which  was  also  shaded  by  means  of  a  blind. 
The  temperature  most  suitable  to  these  plants 
is  one  of  from  00°  to  70°  in  winter,  and  from 
75°  to  85°  in  the  summer,  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air,  and  they  should  be  syringed 
daily  in  summer,  a  fair  amount  of  air  being 
admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions  at  that 
season.  With  regard  to  insects,  Marantas  are 
most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  white  scale,  thrips, 
and  red  spider.  Any  of  these,  Lf  allowed  free 
action  for  a  while,  wUl  soon  disfigure  the  foliage. 
The  best  remedy  I  have  found  is  sponging  the 
leaves  with  soft  soap  and  water,  using  a  soft 
sponge  for  the  purpose,  as  the  leaves,  if  not 
carefully  handled,  are  easily  marked.  The 
stronger  kinds  of  insecticides  are  not  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  tender  foliage  of  most  of  the 
varieties.  As  regards  propagation,  the  plants 
are  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  crowns 
early  in  spring.  H. 


Cyrtanth.u8  lutescens  and  other  species. 

— ■'  H.  P."  (p.  28)  writes  intelligently  of  these  charm- 
ing cool-house  bulbous  plants,  and  to  those  he  men- 
tions I  should  like  to  add  a  few  others  which  thrive 
admirably  with  me  in  a  cold  house  and  also  in  a 
Messenger's  plant  protector  with  no  other  protec- 
tion in  winter  than  a  covering  of  garden  mats. 
Besides  those  "  H.  P."  mentions  I  have  C.  angusti- 
folius,  bright  red  ;  C.  Macowani,  scarlet ;  C.  spira- 
lis, red  ;  C.  uniflorus  and  C.  heliotus,  two  white 
species  of  the  Gastronema  section  with  Vallota- 
hSe  flower?,  and  several  others  which  have  not  yet 
bloomed.  C.  sanguineus  I  have,  but  not  in  the 
cold  frame.  I  have  a  number  of  bulbous  plants 
which  I  am  trying  in  an  unheated  frame,  and  which 
so  far  I  find  succeed  admirably.  In  .'priBg  I  will 
enumerate  those  which  grew  well,  and  state  which 
failed,  if  anv. — Jas.  O'Brien,  Uarro)v-on-tlie-HiU. 
Gesneria  cinnabarina— This  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  winter-flowering  kinds, 
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and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  come  across  a  fair 
specimen  a  short  time  since  in  great  beauty.  Tiiis 
is  a  plant  whicli  I  used  to  have  in  great  profusion 
when  at  Kew  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  used 
for  mixing  with  the  large  collection  of  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  which  then  existed  there,  and 
the  white  flowers  of  which  this  Gesneria  brightened 
up  considerably.  It  is  surprising  that  so  many  fine 
plants  that  used  to  be  effective  in  this  manner  have 
been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  cultivation,  and  little 
or  nothing  substituted  in  their  place. — G. 


STATICE  FLORIBUNDA. 
A  FEW  years  ago,  when  specimen  stove  and  green- 
house plants  were  more  popular  than  they  are  now, 
the  introduction  of  a  new  indoor  Statice  so  distinct 
and  beautiful  as  S.  floribunda  would  have  gained 
much  attention.  Instead  of  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  it  is  but  little  known,  though  in  many  re- 
spects far  finer  than  both  S.  prof  usa  and  S.  Holtordi, 
It  is  more  nearly  related  to  S.  profusa,  but  differs 
from  it  in  many  particulars,  especially  in  the  size 
of  the  flowers  and  their  rich  bluish-purple  colour, 
while,  besides  this,  they  are  borne  in  more  compact 
heads.  The  free  and  robust  character  of  the  newer 
plant  is  also  a  great  point  in  its  favour,  especially 
as  it  is  equally  as  free-flowering  as  any  of  the 
others,  for  even  little  plants  in  4-inch  pots  will 
yield  quite  a  wealth  of  blossoms.  It  is  essentially 
a  greenhouse  plant  and  does  well  in  a  cold  frame 
during  the  summer,  this  being  the  treatment  given 
it  at  Messrs.  Lee's  nursery  at  Isleworth.  It  is  of 
seedling  origin,  having  been  raised  by  the  Messrs. 
Lee.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may 
be  taken  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year,  and  if  put 
in  now  would  make  nice  little  flowering  plants  for 
the  coming  season.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  take  the 
cuttings  and  insert  them  singly  into  small,  well- 
drained  pots,  using  soil  consisting  of  peat,  loam, 
and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts.  The  catting  should 
be  put  in  at  such  a  depth  that  the  base  of  the 
bottom  leaves  just  touches  the  soil,  as  if  inserted 
deeper,  decay  is  very  liable  to  set  in.  Should  it  be 
difficult  to  obtain  the  cutting  of  sufficient  length 
to  keep  its  place  without  burying  any  of  the  foli- 
age, it  should  be  tied  to  a  little  stick,  which  will 
hold  it  secure  till  it  is  rooted.  After  insertion 
and  the  first  watering  is  given,  the  cutting  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a 
propagating  case,  when,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  over- 
water  the  cuttings  and  to  give  air  whenever  neces- 
sary to  prevent  decay,  they  will  soon  root.  Where 
appliances  for  propagating  these  plants  are  not  at 
hand  they  can,  especially  if  old  and  somewhat 
leggy  specimens  are  available,  be  increased  by  a 
modification  of  layering,  such  as  is  often  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  double-flowered  Primulas,  viz  , 
make  two  or  three  incisions  with  a  sharp  knife  in 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  stem,  and  surround  it 
with  Moss,  into  which,  if  it  is  kept  fairly  moist, 
plenty  of  roots  will  soon  be  produced,  and  when 
sufficiently  advanced  the  rooted  portion  can  be 
taken  off  and  potted.  The  soil  used  by  the  Messrs. 
Lee,  who  succeed  so  well  with  this  Statice,  is  two 
parts  good  turfy  loam  to  one  each  of  peat  and  sand. 
H.  P. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENBOUSE. 


thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  Violets.  Mr. 
Lyon  had  them  growing  in  some  pits  that  had  been  used 
for  Melons  during  the  summer.  They  were  close  to  the 
glass  and  placed  wide  enough  apart  so  that  the  leaves 
did  not  touch  each  other.  All  these  plants,  Mr.  Lyon 
told  me,  were  grown  in  the  open  garden  in  full  sun 
during  the  summer.  They  were  all  raised  from  cut- 
tings, and  the  plants  kept  to  the  single  crown. — J.  C.  F. 


The  climbing  Gentian. — A  gentleman  writes 
asking  where  ho  can  obtain  this  plant,  and  I  suppose 
by  this  question  he  is  referring  to  the  genus  Crawfur- 
dia,  hut  I  am  not  sui-e  whether  he  will  tind  auy  species 
in  cultivation.  I  have  a  recollection  that  one  species 
was  flowered  by  tlie  Messrs.  Veitch  many  years  ago, 
but  I  dn  not  think  they  maintained  it  in  cultivation. — 
W.  11.  G. 

Jaaminum  pubeseens  is  not  so  extensively 
grown  as  it  should  be.  Occasionally  it  may  he  seen 
thriving  luxuriantly  in  a  stove  in  old-fashioned  gardens, 
but  this  is  an  exception.  As  a  wintcr-hlooming  Jas- 
mine, the  beautiful  .1.  gracillimum  appears  to  he  more 
popular,  for  being  of  stronger  growth,  it  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  flowers  which  are  excellent  for  cutting  at 
this  time  of  year.  Jasminum  pubeseens,  however, 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  atove,  and  gardeners  will 
do  well  to  reinstate  it. — C.  L. 

Violets  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas.— When  look- 
ing through  these  gardens  at  the  end  of  November,  one 


KREESIA  CULTURE. 
Op  the  many  species  of  Cape  bulbous  plants,  there 
are  none  more  charming  than  the  lovely,  sweet- 
scented  Freesia.  Only  two  species,  viz.,  F.  refracta 
and  F.  Leichtlini,  are  recognised,  and  these  are  of- 
ten difficult  to  distinguish.  F.  refracta  is,  however, 
decidedly  the  better  of  the  two,  having  larger  and 
much  finer  flowers,  but  the  one  more  generally 
grown  is  a  variety  of  this  called  Y.  refracta  alba, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  charming  of  all.  Its 
flowers  are  almost  pure  white,  but  occasionally 
have  a  blotch  on  each  of  the  lower  sepals  of  a 
deep  orange  colour.  For  cutting  I  know  of  nothing 
to  surpass  the  flowers  of  the  Freesia,  as  they  last 
in  good  condition  so  long  in  water,  and  when  the 
slender  spikes  are  arranged  with  sprays  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern  there  are  few  other  flowers  that  will 
compare  favourably  with  them.  But  good  as  these 
lovely  flowers  are  for  cutting,  they  are  equally  as 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture  for  conservatory  de- 
coration, and  where  well  managed,  they  might 
easily  be  had  in  bloom  for  many  months.  To  ob- 
tain this  it  is  necessary  to  have  several  batches 
of  plants,  which  should  be  potted  at  intervals,  say 
about  three  weeks  apart,  during  autumn.  Various 
modes  of  culture  are  practised  and  all  with  satis- 
factory results.  The  plan  generally  adopted  is  to 
select  bulbs  of  nearly  the  same  size,  so  as  to  have 
the  plants  of  about  equal  strength,  putting  five  or 
six  bulbs  into  a  5-inch  pot  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  growing  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep- 
ing them  on  tlie  dry  side  till  they  are  fairly  started 
into  growth,  when  they  need  a  liberal  supply  of 
water.  If  all  goes  well,  the  flower-spikes  will  be- 
gin to  show  early  in  December,  and  by  placing  a 
few  in  a  temperature  of  55°  the  bloom  will  expand 
by  Christmas  without  fear  of  doing  any  damage  to 
the  bulb.  As  there  is  always  an  extra  demand  for 
choice,  sweet-scented  flowers  at  that  season,  they 
are  sure  to  be  appreciated.  Another  simple  mode 
of  growing  these  charming  flowers  is  never  to  dry 
the  bulbs  off  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
stems  die  down,  to  give  them  a  shift  into  a  larger 
pot.  If  they  are  in  5-inch  size,  as  I  mentioned 
above,  shift  them  bodily  into  a  size  or  two  larger, 
say  7-inct  or  8-inch,  and  keep  them  watered.  The 
foliage  naturally  ripens  off,  but  the  bulbs  will  in- 
crease in  size  and  soon  start  into  active  growth 
again.  These  will  produce  much  stronger  plants 
than  when  the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  go  thoroughly 
to  rest,  the  flower-spikes  also  producing  flowers 
more  abundantly.  I  have  grown  them  in  this  way 
and  had  upwards  of  200  flowers  open  at  once. 
Grown  on  in  this  manner  they  come  into  bloom  three 
weeks  or  a  month  earlier  than  those  potted  in 
August.  Treated  as  an  annual,  the  Freesia  can  be 
brought  into  bloom  in  a  few  months,  but  the 
flower-spike  is  weak  and  the  individual  flowers 
are  necessarily  small.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  July,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  off 
into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  about  five  or  six  plants 
in  each  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle ; 
if  well  attended  to,  many  of  them  will  flower  the 
following  fjiring,  and  the  remainder  will  make  nice 
bulbs  for  the  next  year's  supply.  I  have  found 
them  to  thrive  in  almost  any  rich  porous  compost, 
but  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  one  each  of  leaf- 
mould  and  good  rotten  horse  manure,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  coarse  sand  suits  them  admirably. 

F.  G. 

Ruellia  macrantha. — This  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  Acanthad,  which  was  figured  in  The  Garden, 
July  2,  1S87.  It  was  grown  extensively  by  Messrs. 
Seeger  and  Tropp  in  their  nursery  in  Lordship  Lane, 
Dulwich,  but  it  appears  to  require  to  be  grown  into 
good-sized  plants  to  become  effective.  Its  flowers 
are  very  large,  but  not  produced  in  abundance  upon 


one  shoot,  so  that  unless  there  are  many  shoots 
the  plant  is  not  showy.  It  is  a  very  fine  plant  and 
well  deserves  cultivation  for  winter  flowering. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Parrotia  perslca. — This  tree  used  to  be  very 
fine  upon  a  wall  in  Kew  Gardens,  but  it  does  equally 
well  when  planted  in  the  ojjen.  It  is  some  10  feet 
or  20  feet  high,  having  alternate  leaves,  which  are 
deep  green,  becoming  in  the  autumn  rich  orange, 
changing  to  yellow  and  brilliant  scarlet.  The 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  showy 
from  the  numerous  stamens  which  have  scarlet 
anthers.  Planters  should  use  this  tree  more  if  It 
can  be  obtained,  and  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  now. 
— W.  H.  G. 

AUoplectus  peltatus.— This  is  a  Veitchian 
introduction  from  Costa  Rica  some  twelve  years 
ago  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  It  makes  a  woody 
stem  and  bears  somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  which  are 
oblong,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  rounded  at  the 
base.  One  leaf  on  each  side  is  reduced  to  a  stipule, 
this  and  the  peculiar  peltate  insertion  of  the  petiole 
giving  the  plant  a  very  curious  appearance.  The 
Bowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
the  calyx  is  enlarged  and  very  richly  coloured, 
being  of  a  deep  blood  red  or  reddish  purple ;  flowers 
tubular,  with  a  spreading  limb,  and  pale  yellowish 
white,  the  throat  bearing  several  raised  lines  of 
rich  orange ;  the  flowers  last  long  in  perfection. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Clianthus  Dampieri  in  New  Jersey. — This 
flowers  with  me  abundantly  in  the  open  ground 
and  produces  seed-pods  in  quantity ;  one  of  these 
I  enclose.  The  Clianthus  does  not  readily  bear 
being  transplanted,  so  it  is  well  to  sow  the  seeds 
where  the  plants  are  wanted;  but  they  may  be 
forwarded  with  advantage  in  a  cold  frame  in  early 
spring,  and  if  transferred  to  the  open  ground  with 
a  ball  of  soil  attached,  they  hardly  feel  the  re- 
moval. In  our  climate  the  latter  part  of  May  is 
soon  enough  to  put  out  the  plants,  the  warm 
weather  usually  setting  in  about  that  time,  and 
they  push  along  vigorously.  A  position  shaded 
for  ^two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
suits  the  Clianthus  better  than  where  the  broiling 
sun  of  July  and  August  pours  down  strongly  at 
noon.  Too  much  dry  heat  brings  red  spider.  In 
this  part  of  the  country  light  frosts  are  expected 
about  the  1st  of  October,  at  which  time  the  Clian- 
thus should  be  covered  with  brilliant  clusters  of 
quaintly-shaped,  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  each  one 
oddly  marked  with  a  large  blotch  of  absolute  black, 
and  the  whole  flower  shining  with  a  silky  lustre. 
When  the  night  is  so  chilly  that  frost  is  expected, 
a  sheet  thrown  over  the  plant  will  partially  protect 
it  from  the  cold,  and  the  blooming  may  thus  be 
prolonged  for  two  or  three  weeks.  I  almost  forgot 
to  say  that  my  soil  ranges  from  pure  sand  to  a 
light  loam,  and  the  Clianthus  does  well  in  either  of 
these.  What  the  result  might  be  if  it  were  planted 
in  heavy  clay  soil  I  cannot  say.— Geoege  Such, 
South  Amhoi/,  A'err  Jersey, 

Siphocampylus  Humboldtianus.— This  is 
a  species  which  I  recently  noted  very  flnely  treated 
as  a  basket  plant.  It  is  an  old  and  much  neglected 
plant,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs,  although  the  genus  does  abound 
in  showy  species.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Bull  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  believe,  and  as 
I  saw  it  recently  was  growing  in  a  hanging  basket, 
the  points  of  all  the  shoots  being  covered  with  long 
tubular  bright  scarlet  flowers ;  the  throat  is  yellow, 
and  the  exserted  anthers  conspicuous,  being  of  a 
bright  violet  tinge.  The  plant  has  rich  green 
leaves,  which  are  serrated  on  the  edges,  and  bright 
green  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  stems  are  tinged 
with  violet-purple.  It  is  very  easily  grown  into  a 
good  specimen,  and  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts.  The 
whole  must  be  made  sandy,  and  the  pots  be  well 
drained.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Peru,  and 
after  flowering  should  be  kept  quite  cool  and  cut 
back  hard  in  the  spring  in  order  to  keep  it  bushy, 
and  grown  in  the  intermediate  stove.  It  will  not 
require  stopping  much  if  it  is  cut  back  sufficiently 
at  first,  but  if  any  shoots  show  any  inclination  to 
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outgrow  the  others  and  to  thus  rob  the  plant  of  its 
symmetry,  they  must,  of  coarse,  be  restrained.  I 
hope  to  see  this  plant  more  frequently,  and  there 
are  also  numerous  other  gay-flowered  kinds  which 
I  used  to  see  in  many  gardens  in  my  young  days, 
but  which  now  are  never  seen. — W.  H.  G. 


Fruit  Garden. 


NEW  HYBRID  GRA.PES. 
The  three  seeiUing  Grapes  raised  by  Mr.  ]\Iyles, 
gardener  to  Sir  W.  Hutt,  Appley  Towers,  Isle 
of  Wight,  will  form  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
to  our  late  bottling  varieties,  of  which  we  have 
none  too  many  of  first-rate  quality.  The  three 
seedlings,  two  black  and  one  white,  were  placed 
before  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst., 
when  the  first-class  certificate  awarded  to  one 
named  Appley  Towers  a  short  time  ago  was  con- 
firmed. No.  1  was  not  considered  quite  so 
tender  as  the  certificated  hybrid,  but  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  merits  of  a  first-class  winter  and 
late  spring  Grape,  and  is  sure  to  come  to  the 
front  when  shown  again  another  season.  The 
white  seedling,  which  Mr.  Myles  has  named 
Lady  Hutt,  was  not  in  condition,  having  been 
grown  on  a  very  bad  stock  known  as  the  Cur- 
rant Grape,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Myles  placed  it  before  the  committee,  especially 
as  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  raise  three 
front  rank  hybrids  from  a  single  berry. 

The  seed-bearing  parent  of  these  hybrids  is 
Gros  Colman  crossed  with  Black  Damascus, 
better  known  as  Meredith's  Alicante,  and  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  is  white,  and  all  three 
difier  in  shape  and  texture,  prove  that  a  true 
cross  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Myles,  who  de- 
serves something  more  substantial  than  the 
best  thanks  of  all  winter  Grape  growers.  Some 
years  ago  a  Mr.  Foster  astonished  the  fraternity 
by  raising  from  one  berry  our  best  late  black 
winter  Grape  Lady  Downe's  and  our  best  early 
white  Grape  Foster's  Seedling,  but  Mr.  Myles 
beats  the  record,  as  he  has  a  trio  of  good  ones 
which  will  enrich  our  Grape  rooms  in  the  future. 

As  very  few  gardeners  were  present,  a  few 
remarks  upon  these  hybrids  maybe  interesting, 
especially  as  all  three  of  them  are  infinitely 
superior  to  their  parents. 

Appley  Towers  forms  a  shapely  conical  bunch 
well  furnished  with  roundish  berries  set  on 
short  stout  stalks,  reminding  one  of  Gros  Col- 
man. The  skin  is  not  tough,  but  stout  enough 
to  ensure  keeping  for  a  long  time  after  the 
bunches  are  cut  and  bottled.  Colour  and  bloom 
good,  flesh  tender  and  very  sweet,  and  minus 
the  disagreeable  earthy  taste  which  character- 
ises Gros  Colman.  The  Vine  is  a  strong  grower, 
shows  profusely,  and  sets  freely.  Seedling 
No.  1,  shown  on  Tuesday  for  the  first  time,  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  an  old  friend  known  as 
Black  Morocco  or  Kempsey  Alicante,  a  superb 
winter  Grape  when  well  done,  but  a  bad  setter, 
and  rarely  perfect  in  colour.  No.  1,  although 
not  quite  so  black  as  the  certificated  hybrid, 
was  well  coloured  ;  bunch  a  good  shape,  berries 
oval  on  stout  foot- stalks,  flesh  more  tender  and 
sweeter  than  that  of  Kempsey  Alicante,  skin 
thick  enough  to  ensure  keeping,  and  not  given 
to  cracking  or  spotting  at  the  apex.  The  Vine 
is  a  strong  grower,  and  shows  an  abundance  of 
clusters  which  set  as  freely  as  the  Hamburgh. 
Although  several  of  the  leading  Grape  growers 
were  in  favour  of  a  first-class  certificate  they 
were  outvoted,  their  opponents  being  unanimous 
in  the  request  that  No.  1  might  be  sent  up  again 
later  in  the  season. 

Lady  Hutt,  the  white  hybrid,  as  I  have  just 


observed,  was  shown  under  most  decided  disad- 
vantages, the  stock  being  perhaps  the  worst  that 
could  have  been  selected  for  a  seedling  from 
Gros  Colman.  The  bunch  was  hardly  large 
enough  to  enable  one  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  its  future  contour,  but  the  berries,  slightly 
flattened,  gave  evidence  of  large  size  and  shape 
similar  to  that  of  the  seed  parent.  The  flesh  of 
this  Grape  is  tender,  very  sweet,  and  the  seeds 
showing  through  the  skin  recalled  the  well- 
known  early  variety  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
Mr.  Myles  assured  me  that  this,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, is  making  excellent  wood,  and,  being  a 
good  setter,  he  hopes  to  show  it  in  good  condi- 
tion another  season.  "But  why  another  white 
variety,"  I  heard  someone  say,  "  when  we  have 
the  king  of  Grapes  in  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;" 
Well,  why  indeed,  when  we  have  the  queen  of 
late  white  Grapes  in  Mrs.  Pearson.  No  Grape 
yet  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  can  beat  these  two; 
but  how  many  growers  since  Tilyard  and  William 
Meads  passed  away  have  Muscats  in  quantity  or 
quality  after  the  Christmas  hoUdays  '.  About 
that  time  Mrs.  Pearson  comes  to  the  front, 
hangs  quite  as  well  as  Lady  Downe's,  and  beats 
the  third-rate  Trebbiano  out  of  reckoning. 
Mrs.  Pearson,  then,  should  have  a  worthy  com- 
panion, and  this,  I  think,  will  be  found  in  Lady 
Hutt,  as  it  is  tender  in  the  flesh  and  skin,  and 
likely  to  become  invaluable  to  those  who  do  not 
care  for  fleshy  Grapes.  Moreover,  it  will  supply 
a  want  long  felt  by  invalids.  W.  C. 


APPLE  LORD  SUFFIELD. 

I  FIRST  became  acquainted  with  this  Apple  some 
thirty-five  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester, where  it  was  raised,  and  I  have  grown  it 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  soils  as  dif- 
ferent as  they  well  could  be,  varying  from  a  light 
sandy  loam  to  the  heaviest  of  clay.  The  district 
where  I  have  always  understood  that  it  originated, 
Ashton,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Manchester.  The 
soil  is  naturally  wet  with,  in  most  places,  a  heavy 
tenacious  clay  subsoil,  and  the  atmosphere  is  be- 
grimed with  smoke,  which,  in  addition  to  that  made 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  increased  ten- 
fold by  that  of  Manchester,  from  which  direction 
the  wind  carries  it  for  more  than  half  the  year. 
Yet  here,  where  the  collective  conditions  are  such 
that  few  Apples  do  much  good,  it  used  to  bear  well, 
and  for  anything  I  know  continues  to  do  so. 

I  have  seldom  seen  it  grown  as  a  standard,  to 
which  form  it  is  not  by  nature  adapted,  as  under 
ordinary  treatment  the  tree  is  not  long-lived.  It  be- 
gins to  bear  early  and,  as  anyone  who  has  seen  much 
of  it  is  aware,  heavily.  The  weight  of  the  crops  it 
carries  regularly,  even  in  seasons  when  most  other 
kinds  fail,  checks  the  growth,  so  that  no  root  prun- 
ing is  required,  nor  the  transplanting  which  some 
consider  necessary  on  cold  soils.  The  weight  of 
the  crops  it  bears  when  the  fruits  are  not  thinned 
has  most  likely  something  to  do  with  its  being 
shorter-lived  than  many  kinds. 

I  have  seen  trees  that  had  the  appearance  of 
being  prematurely  worn  out  with  excessive  bearing 
that  were  cankered  to  some  extent,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  give  it  the  character  of  being 
much  subject  to  that  disease.  The  varieties  that 
are  most  affected  with  canker,  such  as  the  old 
Hawthornden,  suffer  from  its  attacks  when  quite 
young  and  otherwise  in  full  vigour.  This  I  have 
never  seen  Lord  Suftield  do.  The  character  of  the 
fruit  and  its  freedom  in  bearing  caused  it  to  be 
planted  by  most  people  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
some  time  before  it  was  known  further  south. 

From  my  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  the  tree 
has  less  staying  power  in  it  than  its  parent,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  from  which  variety  there  is  little 
doubt  it  has  sprung.  But  this  would  not  prevent 
me  planting  it  either  in  a  private  garden  or  for 
market,  as  by  the  time  the  trees  are  a  score  of 
years  old  they  will  have  given  three  or  four  times 
the  weight  and  also  value  of  fruit  that  many  of  the 


longer-lived  varieties  that  are  slower  in  giving  any 
return  will  yield.  On  account  of  the  size  the  fruit 
attains  early  in  the  season  it  is  ready  for  use  sooner 
than  that  of  any  other  sort  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. This  makes  it  as  valuable  both  to  those 
who  grow  Apples  for  their  own  use  as  it  is  to  those 
who  grow  for  sale,  and  who  by  sending  half  the 
crop  to  market  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  usable  can 
relieve  the  trees,  and  in  this  way  lengthen  their 
life.  The  fruit  when  cooked  is  almost  identical  ' 
with  that  of  Keswick  Codlin,  becoming  pulpy  like 
Dumelow's  Seedling  and  other  sauce  Apples.  This 
by  some  is  looked  upon  as  a  merit  in  cooking 
Apples,  but  I  fail  to  see  it.  My  idea  is  that  when 
taken  from  the  oven  the  pieces  which  the  fruit  has 
been  cut  into  should  to  some  extent  retain  their 
shape  in  the  way  of  Blenheim,  Cobbett's  Fall,  and 
others  of  similar  character  which  do  not  shrink  so 
much  in  the  cooking.  Lord  Suffield  requires  less 
pruning  than  most  varieties.  When  once  the 
groundwork  for  the  future  tree  is  laid  by  securing 
enough  branches  to  furnish  it,  comparatively  little 
pruning  is  afterwards  necessary.  T.  B. 


PHYLLOXERA.  AND  TANK  BORDERS. 

Mr.  Challis,  in  concluding  his  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  The  Garden,  Jan.  11  (p.  31),  says,  "  I 
would  here  sound  a  warning  note  to  those  who 
contemplate  growing  their  Vines  in  tank  borders, 
viz.,  not  to  submerge  them  at  any  period  except 
when  the  Vines  are  in  a  comparative  state  of  rest, 
otherwise  they  may  find  that  the  remedy  is  quite 
as  bad  or  even  worse  than  the  disease,  for  reasons 
which  need  no  explanation."  As  the  above  "  warn- 
ing note  "  is  evidently  meant  for  the  benefit  (?)  of 
those  of  your  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to 
follow  the  advice  given  by  me  to  "A.  W.  N."  in 
The  Garden  a  few  weeks  ago  (pp.  5  KM,  Vol. 
XXXVI.),  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks  in  reference  thereto  in  order  to 
show  how  far  this  "  warning  note  " — the  reasons  for 
which  "  need  no  explanation  " — was  necessary  or 
justifiable. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
it  was  I  who  first  showed  Mr.  Challis  the  Phylloxera 
in  its  various  stages  of  growth  and  in  full  activity 
through  a  powerful  microscope,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  gave  it  him  as  my  opinion,  judging  from 
the  external  appearance  of  the  Amines  at  Wilton, 
that  the  dreaded  Phylloxera  was  in  the  vineries 
there  also,  a  st  itement  which  proved  to  be  only  too 
well  founded,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Phylloxera  was  in  a  large  percentage 
of  the  vineries  in  this  country,  unknown  to  the 
gardeners  in  charge,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
never  seen  a  living  Phylloxera.  I  merely  mention 
these  semi-personal  facts  to  show  your  readers  that 
my  practical  experience  of  Phylloxera  is  quite  as 
old  and  extended  as  that  of  Mr.  Challis.  I  still 
adhere  to  my  conviction  regarding  the  uselessness 
of  flooding  ■\^ine  borders  in  spring  and  late  autumn 
with  a  view  to  eradicating  Phylloxera.  This,  as 
pointed  out  in  my  previous  letter,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  of  the  Phylloxera  being  then  at  rest,  and,  con- 
sequently, impervious  to  injury  from  submersion. 
Mr.  Challis  says  that  if  the  Vine  borders  be  sub- 
merged at  any  other  period  than  that  stated  by 
himself,  "  the  remedy  will  be  as  bad  or  even  worse 
than  the  disease,  for  reasons  which  need  no  expla- 
nation." How  does  he  arrive  at  this  conclusion  ? 
What  possible  material  injury  could  the  Vines  in  an 
early  house,  from  which  the  Grapes  had  been  cut, 
sustain  by  the  border  being  submerged  at  the  end  of 
July  and  again  for  four  or  five  days  a  week  or  ten  days 
later?  The  Vines  thus  submerged  could  only  absorb 
so  much  moisture  through  their  roots,  and  no 
more.  And  what  great  injury  would  result  from 
the  complete  submersion  of  the  roots  and  borders 
of  Vines  actually  swelling  and  ripening  their  crops, 
with  the  hot-water  pipes  kept  warm  and  the  atmo- 
sphere dry  and  airy  at  the  same  time  ?  The  Vines  in 
this  case  could  only  assimilate  a  given  quantity  of 
moisture  through  their  roots,  notwithstanding  their 
submersion.  Supposing  a  few  berries  cracked,  or 
even  if  a  dozen  or  two  bunches  got  spoiled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  roots  being  under  water,  which  1 
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do  not  say  would  be  the  case,  would  not  the  end 
justify  the  means  one  hundredfold  ?  Many  good 
intentions  have  been  rained  by  following  a  "  penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish  "  way  of  doing  things. 

I  may  say  that  during  the  time  the  "\lnes  had 
been  afEeoted  with  Phylloxera  here  that  I  showed  it 
in  all  its  stages  of  development  to  scores  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  visiting  at  the  castle,  also  to  several 
gardeners,  so  that  they  one  and  all  might  know  the 
dreaded  pest,  realise  its  power  of  destruction  once 
it  effects  a  lodgment  on  Vines,  and  thereby  be  the 
better  able  to  sympathise  with  any  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours  who  happened  to  have  their  "Vines 
attacked  by  the  Phylloxera.  Mr.  Challis  says 
(p.  34) :  "  The  method  I  adopted  at  first  was  to 
submerge  the  borders  as  soon  as  the  wood  was  ripe 
and  the  Grapes  cleared  off  in  the  autumn,  and 
again  just  before  the  buds  began  to  swell  in  the 
following  season,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  submerged  them  at  the  latter  period 
only,  and  have  hitherto  found  it  perfectly  safe  and 
effectual."  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks  on  the  statement  quoted:  1, 
were  the  Vines  first  planted  by  Mr.  Challis  in  the 
tank  borders  perfectly  free  from  Phylloxera  ?  2, 
if  so,  the  flooding  of  the  borders  as  indicated  was 
merely  a  matter  of  precaution ;  3,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  pest  was  found  on  the  Vines  growing 
in  the  tank  borders  after  repeated  annual  and 
biennial  flooding  of  the  borders,  it  afforded  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  flooding  process  at  the  periods 
recommended  by  Mr.  Challis  being  " perfectly  safe" 
as  regards  the  Vines  and  equally  harmless  as  re- 
gards the  Phylloxera.  Once  more  I  strongly  re- 
commend gardeners  having  Vines  growing  in  tank 
borders,  i.e.,  in  borders  which  can  be  rendered 
water-tight  to  a  point  a  few  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  border,  and  which  happen  to  be  affected 
with  the  Phylloxera  to  flood  the  borders  for  a  few 
days  about  the  end  of  July  and  again  a  week  or 
ten  days  later,  for  reasons  stated  in  The  Garden 
for  December  14,  1889.  H.  W.  Ward. 

Loyigford  Castle. 


Apples  and  Pears  for  Hants.— I  am  about 
to  make  an  orchard  capable  of  containing  about 
100  Apple  and  Pear  trees  14  feet  apart,  with  bush 
fruits  between.  The  soil  is  light  loam  about  18 
inches  deep,  resting  on  solid  chalk.  The  situation 
is  open  to  the  south-east,  sheltered  on  the  north  by 
a  plantation  of  Beech.  Would  you  please  mention 
about  a  dozen  each  good  sorts  of  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  which  would  be  likely  to  succeed,  and  give  a 
succession  of  fruit  from  September  to  May;  a  few 
of  both  for  dessert  and  the  remainder  for  kitchen 
use  ?     The  trees  are  to  be  pyramids.— T.  S.,  Hants. 

Morello  Cherries.— I,  like  "  E.,"  see  no  reason 
why  the  training,  &c.,  of  the  Morello  should  be  left 
until  the  last.  In  some  gardens,  summer  pruning 
or  pinching,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  carried  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  sweet  Cherries. 
Were  it  not  for  Morello  Cherries  I  do  not  know 
what  kinds  of  fruit  we  should  plant  against  our 
north  walls.  Currants,  Red  and  White,  succeed 
admirably,  and  provide  late  crops  of  fruit  till  the 
end  of  October.  Very  often  Gooseberries  succeed 
also  in  this  position,  but  nobody  needs  great  quan- 
tities of  these  for  late  supplies.  When  I  lived  in 
Lancashire  a  large  Morello  Cherry  tree  was  grow- 
ing at  the  foot  of  a  stable  wall  facing  north-west. 
The  tree  was  probably  20  feet  high  ;  one  end  of  it 
had  extended  around  the  corner  of  the  wall  which 
faced  south-west.  In  its  growth  it  passed  over  the 
face  of  a  chimney.  From  here  and  along  the  south- 
western wall  we  gathered  always  by  far  the  largest 
crop  of  fruit,  which  was  much  finer  in  quality, 
size,  colour,  and  flavour.  When  any  Cherries  were 
required  for  exhibition,  as  they  sometimes  were,  it 
was  on  this  aspect  they  were  obtained. M. 

Rooting  Strawberry  runners  on  turf.— 
I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  this  operation,  and 
said  so  in  The  Garden  some  years  ago.  It  is  the 
next  best  way  of  layering  Strawberry  runners  to 
using  pots,  and  if  the  young  plants  are  intended  for 
planting  in  the  open  quarters  I  would  rather  have 
them  layered  in  turves  than  pots.  Our  mode  of 
layering  has  been  to  get  some  good  fibrous  turves 


from  2  inches  to  3  inches  thick,  and  cut  these  into 
squares  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  man  who 
layers  takes  a  number  of  these  in  a  basket  with 
some  short  Bracken,  or  wood  pegs,  and  a  trowel. 
Holes  are  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  runners  so 
as  to  allow  the  turves  to  drop  in  level  with  the 
ground,  and  a  runner  is  pegged  on  the  centre  of 
each.  The  turf  is  used  upside  down,  and  as  there 
is  generally  a  good  deal  of  foliage  about  the  Straw- 
berries at  that  time  combined  with  the  plunging  of 
the  turf,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  the  runners 
suffer  from  drought.  The  roots  penetrate  the  turf 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  if  the  turves  are  soaked 
in  manure  water  before  being  used,  the  roots  will 
quickly  take  possession  of  them  without  entering 
the  surrounding  soil,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  so  after 
layering  the  plants  and  turves  become  firmly  at- 
tached. I  never  knew  plants  layered  in  this 
cheap  and  simple  way  fail  to  become  quickly  es- 
tablished and  to  do  well  either  in  the  open  ground 
or  in  pots  for  forcing. — J.  MuiR. 


CORDON  APPLES  FOR  OPEN  TRELLIS 
FACING  NORTH. 
Had  "Cordon"  (Garden,  Jan.  11,  p.  31)  given  an 
idea  of  his  soil,  situation,  and  locality,  fruit  growers 
would  have  been  able  to  answer  his  inquiry  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  but,  like  nine-tenths 
of  the  querists  who  ask  for  important  information, 
he  has  left  others  to  surmise  the  points  which  should 
govern  the  advice  he  seeks  through  the  pages  of 
The  Gaeden.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
uncertain  as  to  whether  he  lies  south  of  London  or 
north  of  the  Trent,  the  most  carefully  provised  lists 
may  prove  misleading,  as  some  of  the  best  sorts 
which  would  do  well  on  a  north  trellis  in  the  south 
or  west  might  prove  altogether  too  tender  in  the 
north,  whilst  a  list  suitable  to  Yorkshire  might  not 
contain  several  of  the  very  best  varieties  which  might 
be  grown  in  the  south.  An  open  trellis  facing  north 
in  a  good  locality  is  better  than  a  north  wall  in  a 
bad  locality,  and  on  this  even  a  great  number  of 
fruits  can  be  grown  well,  always  provided  certain 
conditions  as  to  drainage,  contracted  root  space, 
elevated  borders,  and  a  careful  selection  of  stocks, 
as  I  pointed  out  the  other  day  in  my  paper  upon 
cordons  for  north  walls,  be  observed  by  the  planter. 
In  this  case,  no  matter  how  good  the  locality,  unless 
the  subsoil  be  hot,  dry,  and  really  unfavourable  to 
the  Apple,  "  Cordon  "  should  make  well-drained  ele- 
vated borders,  and  then,  having  decided  upon  plant- 
ing his  Apples  and  Pears  back  to  back,  he  should 
keep  the  stems  pretty  well  away  from  the  treUis 
with  slates  set  on  edge  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
running  into  each  other.  By  adopting  this  plan, 
the  root-lifting  of  the  one  set  of  trees  can  be  per- 
formed without  seriously  disturbing  the  others,  and 
by  keeping  the  Pears  in  perfect  condition  as  really 
close  cordons,  the  position  will  be  by  no  means  bad 
for  almost  any  of  the  well-tried  varieties  usually 
met  with  as  standards  and  bushes.  No  one,  I  sup- 
pose, would  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  by  recommend- 
ing Cox's  or  Kibston  Pippins,  two  of  our  very  best 
Apples  and  specially  at  home  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
neither  must  our  noble  friend  the  Blenheim  have  a 
place,  as  it  does  best  on  the  Crab  with  an  abund- 
ance of  room  for  extension ,  but  seeing  that "  Cordon  " 
knows  his  own  latitude  and  is  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  varieties  which  do  well  as  standards  in  the 
locality,  he  must  exercise  his  own  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  sorts  which  require  a  good  soil  and 
climate.  Maiden  trees  are  cheap  enough,  and  double 
grafting  in  some  cases  being  beneficial,  any  mis- 
takes in  selection  may  soon  be  remedied  ;  but  were 
I  planting  a  trellis  of  this  kind  I  should  arrange 
the  choice  or  doubtful  dessert  varieties  alternately 
with  the  hardiest  which  would  succeed,  for  after 
all  that  has  been  said  about  quick  returns  there  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  dessert  Apples  which  do 
not  require  sugar  are  the  best  for  cooking  purposes. 
Then  in  the  event  of  choice  sorts  proving  a  success, 
I  should  transfer  the  hardy  varieties  to  another  site 
and  lose  no  time  in  converting  those  retained  into 
double  cordons.  Take,  for  instance,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,  one  of  our  hardiest,  healthiest,  and  most  pro- 
lific late  dessert  Apples,  but  little  inferior  to  the 
Ribston  Pippin  and  superb  when  cooked.    Plant  it 


extensively  for  giving  a  supply  from  November 
until  March,  and  let  the  others  run  in  alternately 
as  supernumeraries,  to  be  retained  or  transferred  at 
pleasure.  The  new  Besspool,  a  Nottinghamshire 
Apple,  is  well  worth  a  trial,  and  if  it  succeeds, 
"  Cordon  "  will  have  two  of  the  most  delicious  eat- 
ing or  cooking  varieties  in  cultivation.  There  are, 
of  course,  any  number  of  varieties  which  will  do 
well,  as  I  have  proved  them  here  on  cold  east  walls 
where  the  morning  sun  does  not  reach  them  very 
early  and  leaves  them  about  noon,  and  yet  the  fruit 
is  remarkably  fine,  clean,  and  well  coloured.  Run- 
ning through  a  good  fruit  list  and  taken  alphabetic- 
ally I  can  vouch  for  the  following,  viz ,  Claygate 
Pearmain,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Court  of  Wick,  Cox's 
Redleaf  Russet,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain.  These  are  alike  good  for 
the  table  or  cooking  and  do  well  on  the  Doucin 
stock.  Of  cooking  Apples  not  so  well  adapted  for 
dessert,  the  following  succeed  on  an  east  wall,  viz., 
Alfriston,  Alexander,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Cellini, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  EcklinviUe  Pip- 
pin, Hawthornden,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Mere  de  Menage,  Northern  Green- 
ing, Stirling  Castle,  Stone's  Apple,  Striped  Beaufln, 
Warner's  King,  and  Winter  Hawthornden.  This 
list  might  be  extended,  but  if  "Cordon "'  looks  into 
a  good  list  he  will  find  that  one-half  of  these  will 
give  to  a  private  family  a  succession  which  will 
carry  through  the  whole  of  the  Apple  season,  com- 
mencing with  Keswick  Codlin  and  Irish  Peach, 
and  ending  with  Dumelow's  Seedling  and  Alfriston. 

W.C. 

APPLES  FOR  HEREFORD. 
I  AM  proposing  to  plant  one  or  two  small  orchards 
in  Herefordshire.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
best  kinds  to  plant,  or  put  me  in  the  way  of 
getting  the  best  book  on  the  subject?  The  orchards 
in  each  case  would  be  about  two  acres.  I  would 
prefer  to  plant  trees  for  pot  fruit  rather  than  for 
cider.— R.  Bridgpord. 

*,*  Although  Apples  of  all  kinds  save  the  very  ten- 
der section  do  well  in  Herefordshire,  the  writer  of 
the  annexed  letter  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  every  acre  of  land  in  the  county  is  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  this  fruit.  The  deep  heavy  loams  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  produce  the  strongest,  finest- 
coloured  and  most  delicious  cider  met  with  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  situation  being  high, 
well  sheltered  from  east  and  north,  and  open  to  the 
sun,  the  quality  of  table  fruit  is  superb,  although 
neither  so  large  nor  highly-coloured  as  the  best 
samples  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid- 
stone and  in  some  other  parts  of  Kent.  On  the 
cold  thin  limestone  marls  cider  is  poor  and  defi- 
cient in  saccharine  matter ;  consequently  it  soon 
goes  sour;  table  fruit  is  small  and  lacking  colour,  is 
only  second  rate,  whilst  such  sorts  as  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  do  not  pay  for  cultivation.  From  these  re- 
marks your  correspondent  hailing  from  Manchester 
will  gather  that  Apples,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
are  grown  in  Herefordshire,  also  that  the  selection 
of  soil  and  site  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
selection  of  \arieties.  Draining,  deep  cultivation, 
shelter,  intelligent  planting  and  management  are 
important  items  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  no 
matter  how  good  the  soil  and  site,  but  unless  the 
latter  are  really  first  rate,  the  speculative  planter 
must  not  expect  to  make  much  headway. 

If  your  correspondent  owns  the  land  or  has  ob- 
tained a  thirty  years'  lease,  and  the  two  acre  spots 
are  well  situated  on  the  red  loam,  he  may  plant 
Alfriston,  Besspool  (new),  Bramley's  Seedling,  Clay- 
gate Pearmain,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Mfere  de  Menage,  Northern  Greening,  Stone's 
or  Loddington,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Wellington,  Winter 
Queening,  Carlisle  Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord 
Suffield,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Stirling  Castle, 
Irish  Peach,  Cox's  Pomona,  Brabant  Bellefleur, 
Tom  Putt,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Striped  Beaufin  and  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  or  a  selection  from  them  as  dwarfs 
on  the  Doucin  stock,  or  standards  on  the  Crab. 
Blenheim  Orange  is  not  a  success  on  the  Paradise 
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or  dwarfing  stocks,  but  a  superb  Apple  on  the  Crab, 
and  should  be  most  extensively  planted  by  each 
succeeding  generation,  as  it  is  not  fertile  in  a  young 
state,  but  once  in  ^bearing  it  may  be  considered 
good  for  fifty  to  eighty  years. 

The  best,  most  popular,  and  exhaustive  work  on 
the  Apple  is  the  Report  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  Con- 
ference, including  parts  1,  2,  and  3,  vol.  x.,  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  price  7s.  6d.,  or  in  a 
cheap  form  at  Is.  tjd.  In  addition  to  papers  on 
culture  for  profit,  on  pruning,  on  diseases  ami  in- 
sects, this  cheap  volume  contains  selected  lists  of 
Apples  best  suited  to  each  county  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  descriptive  catalogue,  statistics,  and 
other  matter  with  which  all  fruit  growers  should 
make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted,  not  only 
before  they  commence  planting,  but  also  before 
they  select  a  site  for  an  orchard. — W.  C. 


Apple  Beauty  of  Hants.— What  Mr.  Hibberd 
has  said  about  this  Apple,  as  quoted  in  The  Gar- 
den at  page  47,  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
way  history  is  written.  Mr.  Hibberd  says,  "  and 
has  actually  been  named  Beauty  of  Hants  on  ac- 
count of  the  splendour  of  samples  grown  in  that 
county  in  gardens  near  the  sea."  As  the  sponsor 
for  the  variety,  if  it  really  be  distinct,  I  may  say 
that  it  originated  from  one  tree  only.  When  I  first 
noticed  it  in  fruit,  then  some  20  years  old,  and  in 
the  garden  at  Glen  Eyre,  Southampton,  situated  on 
the  high  ground  at  Bassett  on  gravelly  soil,  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  planted  the  tree, 
maintained  that  it  was  one  of  a  batch  which  came 
from  Mr.  Rogers'  Red  Lodge  Nursery  close  by.  The 
belief  that  it  was  a  distinct  variety  arose  from  the 
fact  that  it  fruited  more  freely  than  other  trees 
of  the  Blenheim  close  by.  The  fruits  were  always 
much  more  highly  coloured,  and  invariably  were 
conical  in  form.  1  believe  this  latter  characteristic 
still  attaches  to  the  variety,  as  having  a  worked 
tree  of  it  here  I  find  the  fruits  always  more  gener- 
ally conical  than  are  those  of  the  Blenheim  on  a  tree 
within  12  feet  of  the  other.  Believing  it  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct and  superior  form  of  the  Blenheim,  I  suggested 
to  Mr.  Stewart  the  name  "  Beauty  of  Hants,"  and 
under  that  designation  it  was  figured  by  Mr. 
Macfarlane,  and  the  stock  sold  to  Mr.  Mongredien 
when  a  nurseryman  at  Heatherside,  Bagshot.  If 
generally  it  has  been  found  that  Beauty  of  Hants 
of  the  true  stock  is  identical  with  Blenheim,  then 
the  peculiarities  of  the  fruit  on  the  original  tree 
must  have  been  due  to  extraneous  causes. — A.  D. 

*,*  At  the  Apple  conference,  1883,  Beauty  of 
Hants  and  Blenheim  Orange  were  considered  sy- 
nonymous.— Ed. 

Work  in  fruit  houses  under  difBcuIties. 

— I  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  Coleman  for  his  out- 
spoken article  on  the  above  subject  in  The  Gar- 
den, Jan.  i  (p.  14),  in  which  the  position  of  a  great 
many  gardeners  is  truthfully  portrayed.  Some  are 
not  only  expected  to  make  bricks  without  straw, 
but  are  required  to  be  competent  to  create  things — 
at  least  they  ought  to  be  from  the  many  unreason- 
able calls  they  have  when  their  facilities  are  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  meet  them.  A  little  glass, 
and  that  of  a  construction  more  ornamental  than 
useful,  probably  designed  and  erected  by  someone 
knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  plant  life,  pictur- 
esque in  shape  and  ornamented  with  coloured 
glass,  and  which  the  uninitiated  would-be  occupier, 
viewing  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to  think  very 
pretty.  If  he  takes  possession  and  has  a  little  know- 
ledge— which  is  a  dangerous  thing — his  gardener 
finds  that  he  is  expected  to  have  abundance 
of  cut  flowers,  plants  for  room  decoration,  &c.  I 
have  grown  plants  for  nearly  twelve  months,  and 
when  in  bloom  they  were  transferred  to  a  gas- 
laden  room,  where  in  a  day  or  two  they  have  been 
wrecks  of  their  former  selves,  and  only  fit  for  the 
rubbish  heap.  Had  I  had  a  town  of  houses  and 
plenty  of  hands  the  case  would  have  been  different. 
There  is  quite  enough  and  far  too  much  of  the 
happy  family  mode  of  cultivation  expected  to  be 
carried  out  now-a-days  without  anyone  trying  to 
revive  systems  that  have  become  obsolete,  but  it  is 
usual  with  some  people  to  expatiate  on  the  good  | 


old  days,  when  grand  things  were  accomplished. 
It  is  the  laudable  desire  of  many  to  improve  the 
position  and  condition  of  gardeners,  but  such  a  non- 
sensical theory  as  Pines  under  Vines  will  not  help 
to  that  end,  as  many  employers  are  ready  to  swear 
by  what  they  read  in  so-and-so,  and  fully  expect 
their  gardeners  to  accomplish  such  feats  or  quit 
their  service.  I  always  admire  the  writings  of  men 
who  have  won  their  spurs  in  the  exhibition  tent,  as 
from  experience  they  know  what  cultivation  really 
is  and  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  under 
adverse  conditions.  An  ounce  of  practice  is  worth 
a  ton  of  theory.— Pathfindbk. 


MELONS. 
Now  that  the  time  for  sowing  Melons  has  again 
arrived,  and  growers  have  made  their  selection 
of  varieties,  a  3-inch  pot,  well  drained  and  three- 
quarters  filled  with  a  compost  of  decomposed  turf, 
mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  leaf-mould,  will 
be  found  very  suitable  on  which  to  sow  the  seeds. 
I  place  three  seeds  in  each  pot  (near  the  side), 
covering  them  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
above  materials,  finely  sifted,  and  plunging  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  S0°.  An  atmospheric  temperature  of 
70°  is  given,  and  the  pots  are  kept  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible  in  order  to  secure  sturdy  plants.  Just  as 
the  young  plants  show  the  natural  leaf  is  the  time 
for  potting  them  off  singly ;  but  the  kind  of  fruit 
desired  will  influence  the  cultivator  in  the  treat- 
ment he  gives  them  now  and  during  their  future 
period  of  growth,  as  that  grown  for  the  exhioition 
table  must  be  managed  differently  from  that  which 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  table  of  our  employers. 

Melons  for  the  table, — In  the  first  place,  I 
will  deal  with  those  intended  for  the  table,  because 
handsome,  well-grown  examples  are  what  we  like  to 
obtain  for  the  dining-room.  The  young  plants  may 
now  be  potted  up  to  the  cotyledons  in  the  same  sized 
pots  as  those  in  which  they  have  been  raised,  and 
the  same  compost  used,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
well-decomposed  manure,  and  the  soil  kept  rather 
loose.  The  plants  may  then  be  returned  to  the 
hot-bed,  and  water  given  sparingly  until  the 
roots  have  occupied  the  new  soil.  At  this  stage 
the  pots  should  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  plung- 
ing material  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the 
final  shift  into  the  bed  or  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
be  fruited.  By  this  time  the  bed  in  the  Melon 
house  will  be  in  readiness  for  them,  by  having  been 
filled  with  fermenting  material,  which  is  very 
much  better  than  the  dry  heat  from  hot  water 
pipes.  On  this  hot-bed  place  a  layer  of  turf, 
grass  side  downwards,  and  on  it  raise  mounds 
2i  feet  apart,  and  close  to  the  front  wall,  of  a 
compost  consisting  of  four- fifths  of  good  fibrous 
yellow  loam  and  one-fifth  well  decomposed  ma- 
nure, with  a  sprinkling  of  wood-ashes  and  lime 
rubbish.  The  plants  may  now  be  removed  from 
the  pots  and  one  placed  in  the  centre  of  each 
mound,  the  soil  made  firm  and  well  watered.  A 
stake  to  each  plant  will  be  necessary  if  the  trellis 
is  any  distance  from  the  soil.  By  maintaining  a 
saturated  atmosphere  during  sunny  weather,  but 
on  no  account  syringing  the  plants,  they  will 
make  rapid  progress,  which  will  occasion  the  re- 
peated tying  of  the  leading  shoots  until  they  are 
within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  trellis,  at  which 
point  they  may  be  stopped.  Pinch  all  lateral 
growths  half  way  up  the  stem  at  the  first  leaf 
and  train  the  unpinched  laterals  and  the  sub- 
laterals  in  a  horizontal  position.  By  this  mode 
of  treatment  a  good  show  of  female  flowers  will 
be  ensured  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  plant 
at  the  same  time,  and  when  these  flowers  have 
made  their  appearance,  stop  all  growths  at  the  first 
leaf  beyond  them.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  bed 
is  in  a  moderately  dry  condition,  a  good  "  set"  may 
be  expected,  if  a  number  of  flowers  be  impregnated 
on  the  same  day  between  10  and  11  a.m.  (1  men- 
tion 10  or  11  a.m.,  as,  even  if  dull,  the  tempe- 
rature will  be  rising,  and  the  flowers,  consequently, 
drier.)  As  soon  as  a  good  "  set  "  has  been  secured, 
top-dress  the  bed  with  the  same  materials  as  those 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  a  larger  quantity  of  manure  must  be 
added — one  of  manure  to  three  of  the  other  con- 


stituents—and give  it  a  thoroughly  good  watering. 
Once  the  roots  have  occupied  the  top-dressing,  the 
plants  may,  with  advantage,  be  watered  with  liquid 
manure  as  they  require  it  until  the  fruits  show  signs 
of  ripening ;  then  all  water  should  be  used  care- 
fully in  the  house  or  applied  to  the  roots,  as  a 
stagnant  atmosphere  charged  with  moisture  or  a 
wet  bed  at  this  period  means  cracked  Melons.  It 
will  be  easily  ascertained  whether  the  fruits  Me 
ripe  or  not  by  their  smell.  Well-grown  plants  will 
carry  2|  lbs.  of  fruit  to  the  foot-run  of  stem. 

Ventilation  during  the  early  months  of  the  year 
must  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  hot  bursts  of 
sunshine  are  often  accompanied  with  dry,  cold, 
cutting  winds,  which  are  injurious  to  tender  plants, 
robbing  them  of  their  moisture  and  paralysing  them 
to  such  a  degree  that  after  results  are  very  much 
short  of  what  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
When  these  cold  winds  prevail,  it  is  better  to 
sprinkle  the  bed  and  paths  with  water  in  order  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  to  allow  the  tem- 
perature to  rise  to  95°  than  to  admit  them,  but  as 
a  change  of  air  is  beneficial  to  all  plants,  the  apex 
ventilators  in  favourable  weather  should  be  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  this  end. 

Melons  for  show. — As  small  Melons,  like 
small  Grapes  and  Strawberries,  are  sweeter  than 
those  exhibiting  more  marked  skill  in  production, 
my  object  will  be  to  deal  with  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  secure  a  crop  of  small  fruit, 
which  usually  finds  favour  at  the  exhibition.  In 
potting  oft  the  seedlings,  no  manure  should  be  used 
in  the  compost,  but  a  small  quantity  of  wood  ashes 
may  be  added  to  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  that  in 
which  they  have  been  raised.  This  mixture  will 
be  found  an  excellent  medium  for  their  roots  until 
the  plants  are  ready  to  be  planted  out.  The  above 
ingredients,  augmented  with  a  dash  of  lime  rubbish, 
will  serve  as  a  good  bed  in  which  to  grow  them  in 
their  fruiting  quarters.  Five  feet  apart  is  a  good 
distance  to  plant  the  Melons,  and  when  they  have 
established  themselves  in  the  soil  pinch  the  leading 
shoot  and  adopt  the  fan  mode  of  training  with  the 
four  or  five  growths,  which  result  from  the  stopping, 
and  again  pinch  these  growths  when  within  a  foot 
of  their  allotted  space  ;  also  all  sub-laterals  at  the 
leaf  beyond  the  female  flower,  thereby  securing  a 
large  number  of  the  latter  all  over  the  plant  about 
the  same  time,  and  rendering  the  setting  of  the  re- 
quired quantity  a  simple  matter.  A  fruit  to  every 
18  inches  square  will  be  sufficient  to  leave  on  the 
plant.  All  subsequent  treatment  must  be  similar 
to  that  recommended  for  the  production  of  Melons 
for  home  use. 

Should  these  small  fruits  be  required  for  home 
consumption,  four  will  constitute  a  dish,  and  al- 
though lacking  the  appearance  of  large  examples, 
they  may  still  prove  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

J.  RiDDELL. 


Espalier  trees. — The  value  of  this  mode  of  train- 
ing trees  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  to  all  who 
want  tine  examples  of  Apples  and  Pears.  This  more 
especially  appUes  to  those  who  have  only  small  gardens, 
seeing  the  little  quantity  of  room  espaliers  take  up. 
It  may  be  said  espaliers  are  expensive,  owing  to  the 
stakes,  Ac,  required  ;  but  this  is  not  so  when  iron 
stands  and  wire  are  used.  I  know  a  garden  in  Dorset- 
shire where  there  are  many  trees  trained  in  this 
method.  On  these  trees  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
brightest  and  largest  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange, 
Kibston,  Pomeroy  and  Sturmer  Pippin  Apples  I  ever 
remember.  Many  kinds  of  Pears  did  equally  well. 
For  large  kinds,  or  kinds  that  require  to  bang  on  the 
trees  late,  espiiliers  are  to  be  recommended,  as  the 
autumn  gales  do  not  blow  the  fruits  off,  and  thus  they 
become  thoroughly  ripened.— .T.  C.  F. 

The  late  pruning  of  Peach  trees.— It  is 
often  recommended  to  delay  the  pruning  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  in  the  open  air  until  March  or  there- 
abouts and  they  are  generally  the  last  to  he  operated 
on  in  this  way,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  this  practice, 
as  I  tind  that  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  open 
are  .amongst  the  earliest  of  all  fruit  trees  to  swell  their 
buds  and  push  into  blossom  and  growth.  To  delay 
pruning  until  this  occurs,  even  in  a  slight  degree  acts 
most  injuriously  on  the  immediate  and  future  success 
of  the  tree.  In  my  opinion  the  whole  of  the  open-air 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  should  be  pruned  in  January 
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and  the  nailing-in  should  be  doue  as  soon  after  that  as 
pos3ible._  Our  trees  are  having  attention  now,  and  I 
can  see  if  we  delayed  for  three  or  four  weeks  they 
could  neither  be  pruned  nor  nailed  without  doing 
much  harm. — Cambrian. 


THE  VINE.* 


Formation  op  Vine  boedbrs,  &c. — In  propor- 
tion to  the  pains  and  labour  taken  in  making  a  Vine 
border,  so  also  will  be  the  after  results  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.  I  admit  there  are  exceptions,  but 
these  are  rare,  and  the  soil  itself  in  such  cases  is 
generally  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Vine.  Drainage  in  some  form  or  another  is  neces- 
sary as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  make  up  the 
border.  Where  the  subsoil  is  clay  and  the  sur- 
roundings with  a  tendency  to  excess  of  moisture,  I 
advise  the  bottom  of  the  border  to  be  concreted 
and  have  a  gentle  slope  to  the  front,  where  a  drain 
should  be  laid  parallel  with  the  vinery.  If  drain- 
pipes in  sufficient  numbers  can  be  had,  I  would 
much  prefer  to  cover  the  entire  surface  next  the 
concrete  with  them,  in  rows  pointing  away  from  the 
drain  to  the  house  itself.  In  such  a  case  some  slight 
drainage  should  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pipes  to 
prevent  the  soil  as  much  as  possible  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  pipes  or  choking  the  spaces  between. 
Without  the  aid  of  drain-pipes  I  should  resort 
to  old  brick  rubble,  with  as  much  old  mortar 
amongst  it  as  possible.  If  driven  to  extremities,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  use  coke,  broken  up  fine,  as  a 
surface-dressing  over  coarser  material.  Having  ad- 
vanced thus  far,  the  next  process  will  be  toremove  the 
soil  to  the  border,  first  laying  some  of  the  best  of  the 
turves  (which  should  have  been  specially  laid  aside), 
bottom  upwards,  over  as  much  of  the  drainage  as  it 
is  intended  to  occupy  at  the  outset  with  the  soil  for 
the  border.  On  these  it  should  be  built  up  to  the 
required  height  in  a  solid  manner  (including  drain- 
age, about  3  feet  6  inches  is  a  good  depth  for  a 
border),  treading  it  down  firmly  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses towards  com]iletion.  Here  let  me  say 
that  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  a  border  that  is  made 
in  a  firm  and  solid  manner,  and  also  (which  I 
omitted  to  state)  that  pot  Vines  should  be  potted 
as  firmly  as  it  is  possible  to  make  the  soil  without 
breaking  the  pots.  Why  do  you  advise  this? 
some  may  say.  It  is  because  the  firmer  the  soil  is 
the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  fibrous  roots, 
which  are  the  feeders,  so  to  speak,  of  the  plant 
itself.  We  do  not  need  such  a  number  of  the  coarse 
porcupine-quill-like  roots,  running  helter-skelter  all 
over  the  soil,  picking  out  this  and  the  other  consti- 
tuent that  suit  their  fancy  and  leaving  the  rest. 
These  are  useful  to  a  certain  extent  as  main 
arteries  to  convey  the  sap  upwards;  but  if  the" 
exist  in  too  great  a  quantity  at  the  end  of  the  grow- 
ing season,  there  must  be  a  decay  amongst  them 
which  will  be  detrimental  to  the  Vine  in  future. 
The  production  of  fibrous  roots  is  what  we  should 
aim  at  in  order  to  secure  solid  and  substantial 
growth  of  the  plant.  These  roots  are  useful  to  fer- 
tility in  any  plant,  whether  it  be  to  produce  flowers 
or  fruit.  Take  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  for  in- 
stance :  if  these  are  grown  too  robust,  they  are  not 
so  fruitful  as  they  should  be.  Gross  growth  in  these 
fruit  trees  (as  in  others)  means  a  corresponding 
gross  activity  at  the  roots,  which  has  not  patience 
to  wait  for  the  somewhat  slow  development  of  the 
fruit  through  its  earlier  stages ;  consequently  many 
drop  off  in  their  infancy  or  before  stoning  is  com- 
pleted. This  making  of  the  border  in  a  firm 
manner  renders  it  all  the  more  incumbent  to 
secure  the  soil  sufliciently  on  the  dry  side  to  avoid 
any  pastiness ;  if  this  occurs,  the  same  soil  will 
never  work  well  afterwards.  For  the  first  two 
seasons,  I  consider  a  width  of  5  feet  quite  sufficient 
for  all  the  requirements  of  the  Vines.  Let  them 
take  well  hold  of  that  before  adding  any  more 
thereto.  Their  roots  should  overrun  all  the  soil  that 
is  given  them  ;  this  they  would  do  fairly  well  in 
two  seasons,  when  another  3  feet  or  so  might  be 
advantageously  added,  and  so  on  until  the  border 
be  completed.  "  Completed  "  is,  however,  hardly  the 
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right  word  to  use,  for  as  long  as  moderately  good 
Grapes  even  are  aimed  at,  the  border  will  need 
additions  to  be  made  to  it  at  times  to  induce  the 
roots  to  keep  near  the  surface  in  search  of  fresh 
food.  These  additions,  after  the  main  bulk  of  the 
border  has  been  made  up,  may  be  of  a  more  stimu- 
lating nature,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  a 
top-dressing.  For  this  I  have  no  objection  to  good 
farmyard  manure,  at  intervals  of  every  few  seasons  ; 
as  a  change  thereto,  fowl's  manure,  mixed  with 
soil  three  times  its  own  quantity  in  bulk,  is  a  good 
alternative.  Decomposed  leaf-soil,  good  in  its 
way,  should  be  avoided  for  fear  of  creating  a 
fungoid  growth.  Of  artificial  manures  as  stimu- 
lating agents  we  have  a  number,  each,  of  course, 
being  "  the  best  "for  the  purpose.  I  do  not  place  too 
implicit  a  reliance  in  any  one  kind ;  in  fact  I  believe 
it  is  easy  to  use  too  much  of  such  mixtures.  They 
are  many  of  them  good  in  their  way,  but  if  used 
too  liberally  will  become  eventually  an  evil  rather 
than  an  assistance  to  the  cultivator.  When  the 
roots  are  in  a  confined  space,  and  that  well  per- 
meated with  the  same,  an  artificial  manure  be- 
comes more  useful  than  in  a  more  extensive  border. 
If  more  stimulating  food  is  given  to  the  Vines  than 
they  can  absorb  into  their  growth,  it  becomes  a 
counteracting  medium  rather  than  an  assistance 
(I  have  used  Thomson's  "Vine  Manure,"  Clay's 
"  Fertiliser,"  Bentley's  "  Vine  Manure,"  and  Wood 
and  Sons'  "  Le  Fruitier,"  but  cannot  say,  candidly 
speaking  which  is  really  the  best).  I  believe  each 
has  been  beneficial.  Future  experiments  may  lead 
me  to  a  more  settled  conclusion  than  I  have 
arrived  at  thus  far  in  practice.  There  is  this,  how- 
ever, to  be  said  about  the  matter,  which  is  that 
good  Grapes  have  been  grown  without  one  kind  or 
another  in  years  past,  and  no  doubt  will  be  again 
with  no  more  difficulty  than  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
perienced. 

Planting  Vines.— The  best  time  to  plant  out 
Vines  of  the  previous  season's  growth  is  just  as 
they  show  signs  of  starting  In  the  spring.  This 
operation  needs  to  be  done  carefully,  first  removing 
the  soil  and  unravelling  the  roots,  then  spreading 
them  out  in  a  fan-like  form  on  some  of  the  finer 
portions  of  the  soil,  adding  some  more  afterwards 
before  covering  over  with  the  ordinary  soil  to  a 
depth  of  4  inches  or  5  inches.  After  planting,  a 
good  watering  with  tepid  water  should  be  given 
and  the  soil  made  firm  a  few  days  later  on.  During 
the  first  year  or  two  I  advise  that  the  surface  of 
the  border  be  kept  level,  so  that  the  water  can 
better  penetrate  to  the  roots.  If  it  is  the  intention 
to  plant  a  vinery  for  early  forcing,  then  I  advise 
starting  the  canes  early  the  first  season,  and 
thereby  inducing  the  A'ines  as  much  as  possible 
to  break  nearly  in  a  spontaneous  manner  each 
season  afterwards.  Thorough  ripening  of  the  wood 
is  most  essential  to  early  forcing,  and  a  prolonged 
season  must  have  that  tendency.  I  advise,  where 
possible,  that  young  A'ines  be  planted  at  from  2 
feet  to  2  feet  C  inches  apart,  that  every  other  cane 
be  treated  as  a  supernumerarr,  and  fruited  more 
heavily  the  first  few  years  until  the  others  or  per- 
manent Vines  have  become  well  established  ;  then 
the  others  can  be  dispensed  with  entirely  if 
necessary.  During  the  first  season's  growth  after 
the  young  rods  have  reached  the  top  of  the  roof 
and  been  stopped,  the  lateral  growths  should  be 
allowed  to  come  away  freely  and  ramble  about  in 
their  own  fashion  to  encourage  as  much  root 
action  during  the  rest  of  the  growing  season  as 
possible. 

Pruning  Vines.— Those  that  are  intended  for 
more  immediate  fruiting  should  not  be  pruned 
back  after  the  first  season's  growth  nearly  so 
much  as  those  intended  to  form  permanent  Vines, 
but  kept  well  in  advance  of  them.  The  permanent 
ones  may  be  pruned  back  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  roof,  the  others  left  one-third  of  their  full 
length.  As  the  growths  from  the  spurs  of  the  per- 
manent Vines  develop,  those  on  the  supers  should 
be  removed  to  make  room  for  them,  thus  leaving  4 
feet  or  5  feet  between  each.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
ought  always  to  have  the  latter  distance,  though 
many  of  us  do  not  allow  that  space,  I  am  bound 
to  admit,     There  should  be  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 


between  each  spur  on  either  side  ;  the  nearer  the 
latter  distance  is  approached  the  better  for  the  fu- 
ture individual  strength  and  ripening  of  each  year's 
growth.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  close  spur-pruning 
of  most  Grapes;  the  best  bunches  are  obtained 
close  home.  Exception  must  be  made  of  such  as 
Duke  of  Bucclench  and  Barbarossa,  which  fruit 
best  on  the  long-spur  system  with  a  frequent  re- 
newal of  the  rods.  I  see  no  objection  to  filling  in 
a  blank  space  on  a  rod  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
growth  from  the  spur  next  below  it  in  the  case  of 
any  variety.  In  training  up  young  rods  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  that  is  made  is  to  provide 
more  than  are  necessary,  by  which  the  growths 
cannot  properly  develop  themselves,  nor  can  they 
either  mature  their  fruit  or  wood  to  perfection. 

Disbudding. — The  proper  performance  of  this 
work  early  in  the  growth  of  the  Vine  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  least  promising  and  weakest  shoots 
should  be  removed  when  no  larger  than  Peas,  leav- 
ing the  two  strongest  a  little  longer  to  see  which 
promises  the  best,  and  eventually  removing  the 
other.  One  shoot  is  ample  to  each  spur ;  two  should 
only  be  left  when  a  blank  space  has  to  be  filled  up 
at  once.  Only  this  year  I  saw  some  Vines  with 
three  and  four  shoots  to  each.  I  wondered  what 
the  Grapes  would  eventually  be  like  when  ripe,  it 
ever  they  reached  that  stage,  and  my  fingers  longed 
to  be  at  work  to  liberate  the  Vines  of  their  super- 
fluous growth.  If  disbudding  is  not  done  early  there 
is  a  strain  put  upon  the  Yine  before  its  roots  get 
into  proper  action  that  cannot  but  be  detrimental 
and  weakening  in  its  effect  at  these  early  stages. 

Bunches  failing  to  grow — Where  early 
forcing  is  carried  on,  more  particularly  in  the  Lon- 
don locality,  the  bunches  will  at  times  when  about 
half  grown  show  a  disposition  to  turn  their  points 
upwards,  stop  growing,  turn  yellow  and  finally  die 
off  altogether.  To  say  the  least,  this  is  annoying 
and  vexatious,  especially  after  a  good  show  that 
promised  well  has  been  obtained.  I  generally 
find  this  occurs  after  or  during  a  severe  time  of 
foggy  weather,  when  there  is  little  sunshine.  The 
best  preventive,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  increase  in 
the  temperature  and  somewhat  less  atmospheric 
moisture.  This  will  at  least  check  it  if  not  gone 
too  far.  Another  gardener  complained  of  the  same 
failing  to  me  only  this  last  spring ;  he  could  not 
understand  it,  but  then  it  was  his  first  year  in  this 
locality.  This  goes  to  confirm  me  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  fog  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  quite 
different  from  the  bunches  running  off  to  tendrils, 
which  can,  however,  be  stopped  by  the  same  means 
as  just  advised. 

Stopping  and  tying.—  Stopping  the  young 
growths  from  spurs  should  be  regulated  according 
to  the  room  at  disposal,  in  order  to  have  the  roof 
equally  well  covered  all  over  when  the  foliage  is 
fully  developed,  yet  not  so  thickly  as  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  air,  or  to  impart  too  dense  a 
shade  beneath.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  pinch 
out  the  point  of  the  young  growth  at  two  joints  be- 
yond the  bunch  ;  at  others  it  can  be  left  to  the  third. 
I  prefer  the  latter  for  all  strong  shoots,  and  the 
former  for  the  more  weakly  ones.  The  best  time 
for  this  operation  is  as  soon  as  the  point  can  be 
taken  hold  of  comfortably  without  injury  to  the 
leaves  below  it.  It  should  never  be  left  till  a  knife 
has  to  be  employed  ;  the  object  of  early  pinching 
is  to  concentrate  more  strength  in  the  bunches 
before  they  come  into  flower.  It  will  not  make 
the  bunches  any  larger,  but  there  is  the  possibility 
of  so  strengthening  the  bunch  as  to  avoid  the  oc- 
currence of  small-sized  berries  among  the  larger 
ones.  Lateral  shoots  from  the  spurs  should  be 
stopped  and  re-stopped  at  the  first  joints  they 
make,  and  the  leader  also.  In  the  case  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  other  white  Grapes  where  extra 
light  imparts  more  colour,  the  laterals  may  with 
advantage  be  removed  entirely  below  and  at  the 
bunch,  leaving  them  on  as  advised  above  it.  When 
the  fruit  is  fairly  well  advanced  towards  maturity, 
the  lateral  growths  should  not  be  stopped,  but  al- 
lowed to  extend  themselves.  I  believe  an  extension  of 
growth,  then,  is  an  assistance  to  the  A'ine,  and  a 
means  by  which  the  Grapes  can  be  better  preserved 
in  a  fresh  condition.    I  take  it  to  be  a  good  sign 
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in  favour  of  a  A'ine  if  it  persists  in  making  lateral 
growth  when  developing  a  good  crop  of  Grapes.  This 
should  be  an  indication  that  it  has  not  been  over- 
weighted with  fruit. 

Tying. — This  is  an  operation  that  requires  con- 
stant attention  when  the  Vines  are  growing  rapidly 
to  prevent  the  leaves  and  shoots  from  being  injured 
by  coming  into  contact  with  the  glass.  With 
forced  Vines  it  is  necessary,  for  in  cold  weather 
the  glass  is  below  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
With  Vines  breaking  naturally  it  prevents  the 
points  from  being  broken  off  shorter  than  desired. 
The  young  shoots  should  be  brought  down  gradu- 
ally ;  thus  their  safety  is  better  ensured,  for  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  see  a  spur  spoilt  for  the  season  by 
losing  its  first  growth.  Some  kinds  are  more 
liable  to  break  off  in  this  manner  than  others, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow  when  once 
fairly  started.  West's  St.  Peter's,  Black  Alicante, 
White  Tokay  and  Gros  Maroc  are  all  very  sensitive 
in  this  respect.  I  like  to  see  the  tying  completed 
just  before  the  Grapes  are  in  flower. 
{To  be  continued.) 


GARDEN  REFUSE. 


It  is  kind  of  "  G.  S.  S."  to  give  to  ns  gardeners 
scientific  warning  as  to  the  fate  which  may  befall 
our  garden  crops  it  we  will  persist  in  using  decayed 
garden  refuse  as  manure.  I  fear,  however,  that 
with  a  thousand  such  warnings  offered  we  shall  go 
on  sinning  against  the  light  of  scientific  teaching, 
and  even  grumble  that  we  have  not  half  enough  of 
the  material  to  satisfy  our  necessities.  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  put  by  to  decay  for  the  purpose  named 
everything  which  will  decay  within  a  reasonable 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  which  will 
not  so  prove  useful  is  burnt.  It  may  be  that  within 
the  bulk,  small  as  it  is,  of  a  heap  of  ashes  there 
is  considerable  nutriment,  but  all  the  same  I  greatly 
prefer  to  have  some  few  cartloads  of  the  decayed 
refuse,  half  soil  half  manure,  to  put  onto  the  ground 
in  the  winter  and  dig  it  in  rather  than  a  few 
barrowfuls  of  ashes.  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the 
warning  against  insect  pests  and  fungoid  spores  as 
of  an  alarmist  kind,  not  warranted  by  experience. 
After  having  used  yearly  every  atom  of  such 
decayed  refuse  as  I  could  get  together  on  garden 
soil  for  the  past  thirty  years,  or  even  much  longer, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  conclude  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  dread  in  the  employment  of  it.  I  have 
used  a  big  heap  of  it  this  season,  but  it  is  here 
chiefly  employed  for  flowers,  as  with  strong  soil  I 
find  the  greater  degree  of  woody  matter  and  fibre 
found  in  the  semi-decayed  refuse  to  be  of  greater 
service  in  keeping  the  soil  light  and  porous 
than  is  the  case  when  ordinary  London  manure  is 
employed.  This  latter  is  also  somewhat  too  strong 
in  its  action  tor  flowers.  I  have  often  found  after 
soil  has  been  well  dressed  with  the  vegetable  refuse 
that  after  the  year  has  elapsed  and  the  ground  is 
again  dug  it  is  f  uU  of  the  dressing,  and  in  such  case 
another  crop  of  flowers  of  a  diverse  kind  is  taken 
off  before  another  dressing  is  given.  Garden  refuse 
does  admirably  also  for  Potatoes,  and  specially 
good  is  it  to  fork  in  amongst  fruit  bushes  and 
Raspberries.  In  some  gardens  the  chief  fertilising 
material  is  found  in  half-decayed  leaves.  That  is 
perhaps  a  sweeter  material  than  is  the  refuse  of 
the  garden,  but  the  constituents  cannot  be  greatly 
varied,  whilst  in  garden  refuse  there  is  found  in- 
finite variety.  Weeds,  of  course,  should  not  be 
thrown  on  to  the  heap  to  rot  if  seeding.  If  weeds 
have  not  got  so  far  as  the  seeding  stage  they  make 
capital  manure  when  well  decayed.  It  should  ever 
be  the  aim  of  the  gardener  to  utilise  to  the  utmost 
every  particle  of  matter  which  a  garden  produces. 
In  the  case  of  strong  soils  it  is  not  at  all  essential 
that  refuse  should  be  rotten  to  bury  as  manure  if  it 
be  short,  but  the  refuse  heap  proper  is  the  collec- 
tion of  the  waste  products  of  the  garden  extending 
over  a  long  period,  and  if  the  heap  be  kept  turned, 
aerated,  and  sometimes  dressed  with  soot,  it  forms 
a  valuable  compost. — A.  D. 

This  can  undoubtedly  be   made  good  use 

of  in  keeping  up  the  producing  powers  of  ths 
soil,  but  I  agree  with  "  G.  S.  S."  that  it  may  also 
be  a  source  of  evil.    The  greater  portion  of  the 


decaying  vegetable  matter  that  is  collected  in 
gardens  there  can  be  no  harm  in,  but  I  should 
never  think  of  putting  on  the  rubbish  heap 
anything  that  contained  the  germs  of  disease. 
Foliage  infested  with  mildew  above  all  things 
should  never  be  rotted  down.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  spores  rest  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  they 
are  probably  as  ready  to  respond  to  quickening 
influences  after  a  rest  of  several  years  as  when 
first  formed.  Millions  of  these  spores  may  be  con- 
signed to  the  rubbish  heap  in  some  years  to  be  let 
free  to  work  havoc  when  the  decomposed  matter  is 
put  on  the  ground.  With  respect  to  red  spider,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  eggs  retain  their  vitality 
for  any  length  of  time.  I  should  rather  thiiik  that 
when  their  season  comes  they  hatch,  and  the  insects 
failing  to  find  the  necessary  conditions  of  life  die, 
but  on  this  point  "  G.  S.  S."  will  be  better  informed 
than  myself.  The  wisest  plan  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  ensures  the  extermination  of  anything  that 
possesses  powers  of  mischief,  and  acting  on  this 
conviction  I  make  a  point  of  burning  all  kinds  of 
foliage  which  may  be  suspected  of  harbouring  this 
formidable  pest.  The  Strawberry  rarely  escapes  a 
visitation,  and  when  old  plants  are  ilestroyed  they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  about,  as  the  insects 
quickly  migrate  from  the  sapless  leaves  to  invade 
fresh  pasture  land.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the 
evil  effects  of  allowing  old  infested  foliage  to  he 
for  a  few  days  in  the  open.  The  stumps  of  allkinds 
of  winter  and  summer  green  stuff  are,  I  think,  best 
disposed  of  by  fire,  and  especially  where  clubbing 
occurs.  It  can  be  little  short  of  folly  to  let  these 
return  again  to  the  ground.  It  is  probably  in  this  way 
that  many  perpetuate  violent  attacks  of  club-root. 
Potato  haulm  is  often  cast  on  the  rubbish  heap,  and 
this,  all  must  admit,  is  one  way  of  inviting  the 
disease.  As  regards  this  esculent,  I  think  that 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  makes  a  fine  manure 
for  it.  I  have  invariably  found  that  where  vege- 
table refuse  had  been  freely  used,  the  Potatoes  grew 
very  stroiiijly,  and  I  advocate  its  use  for  early  Kid- 
ney, and  indeed  for  all  kinds  of  early  Potatoes.  The 
heaviest  crop  of  Ashleaf  Kidneys  that  I  have  ever 
known  to  be  grown  was  entirely  in  vegetable  matter. 
The  very  free  manner  in  which  roots  are  made 
in  such  material  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  more 
delicate  early  kinds  being  so  much  benefited  by  its 
use.-J.C.B. 


Condition  of  the  soil.— In  spite  of  the  con- 
siderable rainfall  of  the  winter  so  far,  the  soil  is 
working  so  well  that  everybody  seems  engaged  in 
getting  in  early  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  or  sowing  early 
seeds.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
present  delightful  promise  will  not  be  long  con- 
tinued, but  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  soil 
are  both  phenomenal  in  the  middle  of  January  hav- 
ing regard  to  winterly  traditions.  The  same  kind 
of  weather  prevailed  at  this  time  last  year,  and  yet 
we  had  a  very  dull  cold  spring.  The  remembrance 
of  that  should  induce  gardeners  to  reflect  ere  they 
commit  seeds  too  readily  to  the  soil.  The  value 
of  stable  manure  which  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  straw  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the  case 
of  stiff  or  clay  land,  as  when  buried  thickly  during 
the  winter  it  serves  to  keep  the  newly  moved  soil 
fairly  open  and  porous,  which  advantage  never 
can  result  from  the  use  of  artificial  manures. 
The  straw  not  only  furnishes  fibre,  which,  slow  in 
decaying,  provides  food  for  plants  for  some  time, 
but  it  acts  as  drainage  also,  and  that  is  important. 
The  burying  of  a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure 
now  whilst  the  soil  is  workable  will  prevent  its 
becoming  sodden  should  February  prove  exception- 
ally wet.  Where  there  is  no  such  material  buried 
in  the  soil,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  later  rain 
will  cause  it  to  run  together  and  thus  become  unfit 
to  be  a  seed  bed.  It  is  much  better  to  bury  the 
manure  now  than  in  the  spring  where  possible,  but 
of  course  there  will  be  some  breadths  of  soil  which 
cannot  be  cleared  earlier;  for  these  the  manure 
should  be  short  and  half  decayed,  as  then  it  will  all 
the  more  quickly  become  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
—A.  D. 

"  The   season.— Tt  is  only    necessary  to  walk 
through  our  market  gardens   to    realise   what  a 


wealth  of  green  stuff  there  is  for  marketing  in  due 
course.  There  are  a  vigour  and  freshness  about 
all  green  crops.  Cabbages  of  all  kinds.  Kales, 
Broccoli,  Onions,  Spinach,  &c.,  that  cause  them 
to  be  as  promising  in  appearance  as  in  the  month 
of  October.  So  far,  then,  there  is  a  probability  of 
a  glut  of  green  stuff,  but  much  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  weather  during  the  next  six 
weeks.  It  is  possible  that  a  time  of  great  severity 
is  in  store  for  us,  and  should  it  be  so,  much  of  the 
green  crops  must  go  down  before  it,  everything 
being  so  soft  and  tender.  In  the  garden,  winter 
Aconites,  Snowdrops,  Hepaticas,  A'iolets,  Primroses, 
Wallflowers,  and  others  are  in  bloom;  Crocuses, 
Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  and  other  early-flowering 
bulbs  are  through  the  soil  and  hastening  on  to  the 
flowering  period.  The  subject  which  should  occupy 
the  minds  of  gardeners  is  that  of  affording  protec- 
tion should  a  time  of  keen  frost  come.  A  still 
frost,  even  it  abnormally  sharp,  might  not  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  but  when  cold  cm  i-ignortherly 
winds  accompany  it,  it  is  then  that  damage  is  so 
serious.  One  mistrusts  a  mild,  soft  winter.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  capricious  in  its  mood  and  leaves  be- 
hind that  sorrowful  legacy  to  gardeners,  a  late  and 
inclement  spring.  No  gardener  likes  to  see  snow- 
flakes  mingling  with  the  blossoms  of  his  Plums 
and  Pears.  In  the  country  the  fields  are  green 
with  fresh  verdure,  the  buds  on  the  hedgerows  are 
swelling  into  growth,  and  on  all  hands  there  are 
indications  of  an  early  spring.  Vegetation  has 
made  such  an  energetic  start,  that  though  much  of 
its  early  promise  may  be  cut  off,  the  advance  can 
scarcely  be  stayed. — R.  D. 

Nursery  orders.  —  Those  who  order  many 
things  from  nurserymen  are  sometimes  astonished 
by  these  gentlemen  taking  their  own  view  of  what 
should  be  sent,  and  supplying  what  was  not 
ordered.  One  has  to  take  some  care,  therefore,  in 
this  respect  in  sending  orders,  or  one  may  have 
the  garden  filled  with  exactly  the  stuff  that  is  not 
required.  A  nurseryman's  business  should  be  to 
oblige  his  customers  in  every  way,  and  it  he  has 
not  the  plants  thev  order,  or  cannot  get  them 
elsewhere,  it  is  his  business  to  tell  them  so.  Some 
amateurs  may  not  mind  this  sort  of  thing,  it  one 
plant  is  as  good  as  another  to  them  ;  but  when  once 
a  person  discriminates  and  makes  up  his  mind 
what  he  wants,  and  weeds  out  what  he  does  not 
want,  then  it  is  a  serious  nuisance  to  have  anybody 
take  liberties  with  his  orders.  A  minor  nuisance 
of  the  same  class  is  that  nurserymen  frequently 
send  plants  gratis  to  compensate  for  carriage, 
which  in  many  cases  one  cannot  find  room  for,  even 
it  anyone  cared  for  them.  Nurserymen  generally  are 
a  very  worthy  class  of  men,  and  one  is  often  glad  ot 
their  advice  and  help  ;  but  the  things  we  point  out 
seem,  we  think,  in  want  of  revision  on  their  part. 
Plants  sent  to  compensate  for  carriage  are  generally 
bad  stock.  The  best  way  for  the  nurseryman  to 
adopt  is  to  send  good  plants  of  what  their  customers 
want.  Their  assumption  that,  if  they  have  not  one 
thing  another  will  do,  is  often  very  trying  to  those 
who  expect  to  get  what  they  write  tor.— Field. 

Russian  Violets  not  flowering.— I  should 
be  .-^o  glad  to  know  why  some  Russian  'S  lolets  have 
gone  entirely  to  leaf,  with  scarcely  a  blossom,  when 
some  Neapolitan  Violets  planted  at  the  same  time  aud 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  have  been  all  ttao 
autumn,  aud  still    are  flowering    profusely.— A.   VV. 

FiTZWILLIAM. 

Woodlice  eating  Mushrooms.— Referring  to 
Thk  Garden,  Jan.  18  (p  55),  I  notice  you  invariably 
recommend  one  remedy  for  woodlice.  I  had  a  house 
swarming  with  them.  "  I  purchased  some  tree  frogs, 
which  very  soon  cleared  the  woodhce  and  small  snails 
out,  and  I  have  had  no  trouble  since.  I  have  them  also 
in  a  small  Orchid  house  and  they  keep  it  free.— J .  JH. 

Death  of  John  Henderson.- We  are  informed 
nf  tbe  death  of  this  American  nm-seryD^an,  who  went 
out  to  America  in  1866,  and  fettled  in  Flushing,  N  .1 . 
He  had  raised  an  extensive  business,  consisting  largely 
of  Rose  growing,  and  was  also  an  authorityon  the  same 
flower.  Sir.  John  Henderson  was  born  in  London  in 
181.S,  and  received  an  early  training  in  his  f.ather  s  hrni 
of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Sous,  that  fitted  him  tor 
the  business  which  he  afterwards  carried  on  with  such 
marked  success. 
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WOODS  AND  Forests. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  TREES. 
Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  trees  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  although  the  heart  of 
the  tree  is  surrounded  by  the  rings  that  are 
formed  annually,  the  heart  is  not  necessarily,  nor 
indeed  frequently,  the  centre  of  the  bole,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  while  on  one  side  the  rings  are 
so  close  that  they  can  hardly  be  counted,  they 
may  on  another  side  be  a  considerable  distance 
apart.  While  this  fact  is  patent  to  all,  the  cause 
of  it  is  by  no  means  universally  understood. 
Perhaps  the  theory  most  generally  accepted  is 
that  the  widest  rings  are  formed  on  the  side  of 
the  tree  facing  the  south,  while  there  is  another 
theory  held  by  a  few  persons,  viz.,  that  the 
greatest  enlargement  will  usually  be  found  to- 
wards the  east.  There  is  still  another  class 
who  assure  us  that  the  greatest  extension  will  be 
found  on  the  side  where  the  tree  has  most 
room.  Now,  I  would  humbly  venture  to  suggest 
that  none  of  all  these  theories  is  correct,  and 
that  the  widest  rings  will  invariably  be  found 
on  the  side  where  the  tree  has  made  the  most 
vigorous  roots.  This  direction  is  determined 
not  by  any  greater  inherent  vigour  in  certain 
roots  when  the  tree  was  planted,  but  simply  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  roots  being  most 
strongly  developed  towards  the  richest  feeding 
ground.  I  saw  this  strikingly  exemplified  lately 
in  a  wood  where  a  large  number  of  old  trees 
were  lying  as  they  had  been  blown  down  and 
cross-cut.  These  comprised  both  Firs  and  hard- 
wood trees.  A  Silver  Fir  which  had  been 
growing  pretty  close  to  the  south  boundary 
wall  had  a  radius  of  2  feet  towards  the  north, 
the  soil  being  rich  and  easily  penetrated  in  that 
direction  ;  whereas  on  the  south  side  towards 
the  wall  where  the  soil  was  hard  and  stony  the 
roots  had  found  little  encouragement  to  extend, 
and  the  radius  only  measured  1  foot.  Then  in 
the  case  of  a  Beech  that  had  been  planted 
close  to  a  road  the  strong  roots  and  wide  rin<»s 
were  found  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  road 
in  a  north-westerly  direction.  In  the  centre  of 
the  wood  where  the  soil  was  similar  all  round, 
vigorous  roots  were  found  to  have  pushed 
equally  on  all  sides,  and  in  these  trees  the  heart 
was  always  found  to  be  the  centre  of  the  bole. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  branches  or  limbs 
of  trees  have  the  wide  rings  always  on  the  under 
side.  This,  I  fancy,  may  be  explained  by  the 
sap  finding  freer  access  in  that  direction,  and 
perhaps  the  greater  tension  of  the  vessels  on 
the  upper  side  may  have  a  constricting  effect 
on  them. 

Seeing  that  in  slit-planting  the  roots  are  not 
spread  out  as  in  pit-planting,  but  are  drawn  in 
a  particular  direction,  might  it  not  be  well  to 
let  that  be  facing  the  prevailing  wind  >.  This 
would  involve  no  extra  expense,  and  where  the 
soil  is  of  the  same  character  all  round,  the  roots 
would  naturally  take  the  earliest  and  firmest 
hold  LQ  the  direction  given  them.  Let  anyone 
plant  a  young  tree,  or  if  he  prefers  it  sow  a 
seed,  and  let  the  soil  on  one  side  be  retentive 
clay  or  gravel,  and  the  other  side  made  up 
of  rich  friable  loam  into  which  the  roots  will 
freely  penetrate.  When  he  cuts  down  the  tree 
after  a  given  number  of  years,  he  will  find  that 
on  the  side  on  which  the  roots  have  been  feeding 
in  the  fertile  soil  the  tree  will  have  laid  on 
double  the  quantity  of  timber,  measuring  from 
the  heart,  that  it  has  made  on  the  barren  side. 
If  this  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  the  soil  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  final  shaping  of  the 
trunk,  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  accepted 
as  such.  j_ 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PARK  SCENERY. 
SuPFlciBNT  attention  is  not  directed  to  park  plant 
ing  with  a  view  to  render  the  landscape  scenery 
picturesque  and  varied,  when  marginal  masses, 
young  plantations,  clumps,  or  groups  are  being 
formed  in  new  parks  ;  it  is  also  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  fill  up  blanks  in  park  plantations  oc- 
casioned by  high  winds  or  the  decay  of  trees,  if  a 
succession  of  healthy  growing  timber  be  desired 
throughout  the  countiy.  Before  selecting  the  sub- 
jects to  form  the  principal  masses,  it  is  essential  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  trees  most  suitable  to 
the  various  conditions  of  soil,  geological  formation, 
and  climate.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  safest  and 
perhaps  the  wisest  plan  to  plant  the  park  belts, 
marginal  masses,  and  the  larger  clumps  and  groups 
with  those  trees  that  are  found  to  thrive  best  and 
to  develop  into  the  finest  timber  in  the  locality 
where  the  planting  is  intended  to  be  carried  out. 
Trees  suitable  for  forming  the  principal  masses  in 
the  park  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  thus  : 
Oak,  Elm,  Lime,  Horse  and  Sweet  Chestnut  trees 
for  rich  loam  and  clay  soils  and  somewhat  sheltered 
sites.  Beech,  Sycamore,  Norway  Maple,  and  Birch 
trees  for  thin,  poor  soils  and  in  exposed  sites. 
Among  Conifers  (though  not  strictly  park  trees), 
Silver  Firs  in  variety,  Douglas  and  Menzies  Spruces, 
Finns  austriaca,  Laricio,  Benthamiana,  Jeffreyi, 
ponderosa,  macrocarpa,  and  many  other  hardy  and 
tall-growing  varieties  may  be  planted  on  the  decli- 
vities of  hills  in  groups  amongst  the  marginal  masses 
to  give  variety,  contrast  and  shelter ;  they  can  also  be 
planted  in  groups  to  form  a  background  to  decidu- 
ous trees  or  prominent  hills  in  the  distance  to  break 
the  hard,  level  sky  outline.  Thebest  and  at  the  same 
time  most  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect  in  park 
planting  can  be  produced  by  grouping  in  sweeping 
masses  of  different  sizes  and  irregular  shapes,  by 
avoiding  similarity  in  size  and  form  of  groups  of 
each  distinct  kind  of  park  tree,  and  by  planting 
smaller  groups  of  the  newer  and  more  beautiful 
varieties  of  each  species  in  front  of  the  common 
sorts,  distributing  these  latter  at  wide  and  irregular 
distances  apart  from  tree  to  tree,  so  as  not  to  add 
a  stiff  and  clump-like  appearance  to  the  larger 
masses.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  groups  of 
ornamental  trees  and  dwarf  tree  forms,  they  should 
exhibit  a  different  outline  to  the  eye  on  every  side, 
and  although  they  should  be  planted  at  wide 
distances  apart  to  allow  every  tree  suflicient  room 
to  develop  its  special  features  of  habit  and  foliage 
to  the  fullest  extent,  yet  these,  when  viewed  at  a 
distance,  should  blend  into  one  group.  Clumps  of 
park  trees  are  generally  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and 
mostly  planted  on  prominent  knolls.  They  should 
be  composed  of  one  distinct  variety  or  species. 
Groups  of  dwarf  trees  may  be  advantageously  used 
to  soften  down  abrupt  outlines  of  clumps.  Mixed 
groups  of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  trees,  of 
silvery  and  dark  foliage,  of  rich  autumn- tinted 
and  the  more  quiet  coloured,  and  the  round- 
headed  with  the  fastigiated  forms,  the  weeping 
with  the  irregular  or  oblong  forms,  should  be 
tastefully  distributed  throughout  the  park,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  undulating  surface  by 
planting  the  groups  on  the  rising  ground,  leaving 
the  hollows  or  valleys  to  form  grassy  glades. 
These  latter  may  occasionally  be  broken  when 
too  great  a  breadth  of  Grass  is  visible  by  plant- 
ing groups  of  dwarf  trees  in  the  foreground. 
Thorns  and  other  dwarf  trees  should  also  be  planted 
near  carriage  drives,  and  on  each  side  of  sharp 
curves  of  park  roads  and  drives  in  scattered  groups 
of  various  sizes  from  a  triplet  to  a  score  or  more. 
These  dwarf  tree  forms,  when  planted  judiciously, 
give  variety  without  abruptness  and  a  more  natural 
appearance  generally  to  the  planting.  Single 
specimen  trees  of  distinct  and  marked  features 
should  be  planted  on  well-chosen  spots,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  many  so  as  to  give  a 
speckled  or  chess-board-like  appearance  to  the 
park.  The  leading  features  to  be  aimed  at  in  park 
planting  should  be  variety,  with  distinctiveness, 
and  system  of  arrangement  without  formality. 
Conifers  are  only  suited  for  park  adornment  at  a 
distance  from  the  mansion,  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
or  prominent  high-lying  outskirts  ;  when  planted 


in  the  foreground  or  in  the  low-lying  sites  of  parks, 
either  in  clumps,  groups,  single  specimens,  or  to 
form  avenues,  they  are  altogether  out  of  character 
with  true  English  park  landscape  planting.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which  maybe  tolerated  near  a  mansion,  but  even  this 
only  when  the  style  of  architecture  is  Elizabethan, 
Tudor,  Jacobean,  or  of  some  other  allied  type. — F. 

ftuality  of  timber. — It  is  generally  admitted 
that  climate  and  soil  exercise  a  very  decided  effect 
on  the  quality  of  timber.  Thus  the  quality  of 
Oak  from  one  part  of  the  country,  and  even 
from  different  plantations  not  far  apart,  often 
differs  greatly.  In  some  situations  where  the  soil 
is  poor  or  thin  and  the  climate  perhaps  cold,  the 
trees  grow  slowly  and  the  quality  of  their  timber 
corresponds,  being  short  grained  and  hard  ;  while 
on  good  soil  and  under  better  conditions  the  growth 
is,  as  a  rule,  quicker  and  the  wood  larger  in  the 
fibre  as  well  as  stronger  in  some  ways.  A  very 
general  impression  exists  that  slow-grown  timber 
is  the  strongest,  but  this  opinion  does  not,  it  is 
said,  stand  the  test  of  experiment.  It  has  been 
proved  that  fast-grown  timber — Oak,  at  least — is 
the  strongest,  bearing  the  greatest  degree  of  ten- 
sion, samples  from  favourable  localities  and  deep 
good  soils  surpassing  those  from  the  north  and 
elsewhere,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  both  in- 
ferior and  the  growth  slower.  This  is  opposed  to 
the  popular  notion  in  favour  of  slow  growth,  and 
may  probably  be  disputed  by  some.  It  might  be 
advanced  with  reason  that  one  of  the  best  of  all 
woods,  the  Scotch  Fir,  deteriorates  in  the  quality 
of  its  timber  the  farther  south  we  find  it,  although 
it  grows  to  a  fine  tree,  the  timber  of  the  highlands 
equalling  the  best  samples  of  red  deal,  and  be- 
coming worthless  almost  in  the  south. 

Elongation  of  tree  trunks. — A  note  on  page 
41  of  The  Garden  states  that  "recent  experi- 
ments tend  to  show  that  the  popular  notion  that 
the  trunks  of  trees  elongate  is  entirely  erroneous. 
Tacks  were  driven  into  the  trunks  of  various  trees 
and  the  distances  between  them  accurately  mea- 
sured. At  the  end  of  the  season  they  were  found 
to  have  neither  increased  nor  decreased  their 
distances."  The  experimenter,  however,  in  expect- 
ing to  learn  anything  by  means  of  these  tacks, 
appears  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  patent  ne- 
cessary result  of  any  elongation  which  might  be  in 
process,  namely,  that  as  the  elongation  can  only 
take  place  in  one  direction,  it  would  carry  with  it 
all  the  tacks  in  the  same  trunk  simultaneously 
without  altering  the  distances  between  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  convincing  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  "  popular  notion"  on  this  subject  is 
given  by  that  most  amiable  of  naturalists,  Charles 
Waterton,  in  bis  delightful  "  Essays  on  Natural 
History,"  in  which  he  records  the  circumstance  of 
a  Hazel  nut  having  chanced  to  fall  through  the 
central  aperture  in  a  prostrate  mill-stone  which  had 
long  lain  neglected  in  the  grounds  at  Walton  Hall. 
This  nut  germinated  and  produced  a  tree,  which, 
as  it  grew,  filled  the  aperture  tightly,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  actually  lifted  the  mill-stone  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  ground.  A  full-page 
illustration  of  the  tree  and  the  mill-stone  in  this 
condition  accompanies  the  test.  When  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  has  attained  its  full  growth,  any  further 
elongation  of  the  trnnk  is,  of  course,  impossible  — 
William  Miller. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Fruit  Garden. 


CHOICE  PEAES  FOR  PROFIT. 

Nevee  perhaps  within  my  memory  have  choice 
Pears  beeu  so  scarce  in  January  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  Fruit  in  some  gardens  was 
fairly  plentiful  in  1889,  but  in  nine-tenths  of 
the  fair  averaj^e  orchards  Pears  were  very  scarce 
or  a  perfect  lailure,  and  although  the  autumn 
was  good  they  ripened  altngether  out  of  season. 
Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and 
Beurr^  Ranee  with  us  commenced  ripening  in 
November ;  Knight's  Monarch,  the  true  and 
best  variety,  was  fit  for  use  early  in  December  ; 
and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  accredited  to  March, 
just  carried  us  over  Christmas.  This  prema- 
turity combined  with  scarcity  having  left  our 
fruit  rooms  empty,  Pears  just  now  are  very 
dear,  so  dear  indeed  that  I  am  tempted  to  re- 
peat the  opinion  that  Pears  under  glass  and 
upon  cheap  boarded  walls  may  be  made  to  pay 
(juite  as  well,  if  not  better  than  Peaches.  But 
why  this  prematurity,  and  where  the  profit  if 
they  will  not  keep,  especially  after  a  fairly 
good  season,  not  one  degree  too  hot  for  the  pro- 
duction of  average  size  and  full  flavour  >  The 
Pears  of  1889  were  the  produce  of  imperfectly 
ripened  trees,  which,  as  a  rule,  did  not  receive 
half  enough  water  through  July  and  August, 
and  this  want  of  liquid  food,  I  venture  to  think, 
may  have  checked  the  growth  and  hastened 
maturity.  Heat  and  light  are  important  factors, 
but  root  moisture  must  be  abundantly  supplied, 
especially  to  trees  on  the  Quince  stock,  and 
this  being  in  proportion,  not  only  will  the  fruit 
be  large,  but  the  check  which  has  forced  our 
best  late  Pears  some  two  to  three  months  in 
advance  of  their  season  will  be  avoided.  The 
rainfall  this  winter  having  been  light,  large 
trees  against  south  and  west  walls  should  be 
taken  in  hand  forthwith,  and  the  subsoil  being 
found  dry  the  surface  should  be  pointed  up, 
well  mulched,  and  heavily  watered  with  diluted 
liquid,  soapsuds,  sewage,  or,  lacking  these 
stimulants,  with  pond  water.  They  will  then 
produce  fine  and  perfect  flowers,  and,  the  spring 
being  favourable,  they  will  set  plenty  of  fruit, 
whilst  drought,  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
sterility,  may  prevent  them  from  contributing 
their  quota  to  the  fruit  room  next  autumn. 
Mulching  and  watering,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  be  followed  up  throughout  the  summer, 
and  the  set  being  good  the  fruit  must  be  well 
thinned,  as  Pears  below  medium  size  rarely 
attain  their  proper  flavour.  Pyramids  and 
bushes  being  fully  exposed,  not  only  to  rain 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  but  also  to  light 
and  fresh  air,  do  not  so  often  sutler  from 
drought  ;  hence  their  fertility  and  the  high 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  especially  when  it  puts  on 
a  rich  russety  appearance.  These  may  not  re- 
quire water,  but  early  mulching  will  be  highly 
beneficial,  and  when  this  has  been  done  for 
existing  trees  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
planting  of  Quince  stock  cordons.  If  bare  spaces 
on  brick  walls  exist  they  should  be  filled  up, 
or,  lacking  these,  the  cream  of  the  latest  varie- 
ties may  be  grown  against  boarded  screens, 
which  can  be  set  up  quickly  and  cheaply.  If 
timber  of  home  growth  is  plentiful,  this  may  be 
used,  but  those  who  have  to  buy  can  procure 
imported  Spruce  boards  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  at  Ss.  per  square,  and  this  in 


the  long  run  will  be  found  most  economical,  as 
it  costs  but  little  in  labour,  stands  the  sun,  and 
lasts  many  years  if  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
quicklime,  Venetian  red,  and  linseed  oil  when 
the  trees  are  unnailed  in  the  winter.  These 
walls  should  be  6  feet  in  height  and  well 
capped,  and  if  facing  south  or  west,  the  trees,  a 
foot  apart,  trained  in  an  oblique  position, 
should  include  dozens  or  scores  of  a  few  of  the 
best  sorts  which  ripen  from  December  onwards. 
Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Glou 
Morceau,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Easter  Beurr6, 
Olivier  des  Serres,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Nou- 
velle  Fulvie  are  grand  winter  Pears,  and  may 
be  duplicated  to  any  extent  where  the  soil  and 
climate  are  likely  to  suit  them. 

By  way  of  a  supplementary  string  to  the  bow, 
I  should  like  to  see  cordon  Pears  under  glass 
receiving  the  general  and  careful  attention  now 
devoted  to  late  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Houses 
of  the  plainest  character,  provided  they  be  large, 
light,  and  airy,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
roof  lights  should  be  portable,  and  if  furnished 
with  a  flow  and  return  pipe  the  setting  of  the 
fruit  would  be  ensured,  as  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  could  be  kept  dry  in  damp,  dark,  or 
foggy  weather.  Well  managed  pot  trees  give 
good  crops  of  fine  fruit,  but  the  cheapest  and 
best  mode  of  culture  consists  in  planting  out  in 
raised,  narrow,  well-drained  borders. 

W.   C. 

Shading  Gros  Colman  Vine. — I  have  a  plant 
of  this  growing  in  a  Muscat  house,  but  until  last 
year  the  berries  never  coloured  satisfactorily.  The 
treatment  last  year  was  the  same  as  that  adopted 
in  former  years,  with  the  exception  that  I  covered 
the  three  rows  of  glass  panes  over  the  Vine  with 
whitewash.  This  shaded  the  bottom  leaves  of  the 
laterals,  which  I  always  noticed  gave  way  first. 
Tha  result  has  been  that  ttie  Vine  has  matured 
twenty-four  bunches  of  faultless  colour.  The 
leaves  kept  green  the  whole  summer,  turning  yel- 
low at  the  same  time  as  those  of  other  Vines.  The 
wood  is  well  ripened  and  the  eyes  plump  for  an- 
other year's  work.  I  can  see  no  bad  effect  from 
the  Vine  being  so  heavily  shaded. — T.  Stbatton, 
Balme(Ue,Aherdeen. 

Apple  Hargil. — This  highly  flavoured,  hardy 
and  richly  coloured  Apple,  I  think,  does  not  occupy 
the  place  in  gardens  which  it  deserves.  It  may  be 
termed  a  small-sized  Ribston  Pippin,  but  its  fruit- 
ing qualities  and  freedom  from  canker  or  other 
disease  render  it  a  valuable  kind.  It  is  very  suit- 
able for  dessert,  as  large  sorts  are  often  objected 
to.  I  remember  a  tree  at  Fulham  (more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  the  private  garden  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Osborn)  which  bore  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  every  year  of  the  finest  quality.  I 
have  several  trees  planted  against  an  old  wall  with 
a  north-west  aspect,  and  they  bear  heavy  crops 
every  year.  Two  years  ago  a  fruit  had  been  missed 
when  gathering  the  crop,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  found  quite  sound  and  as  yellow  as 
gold. — M.  Temple,  Carron  House. 

Apple  Al&iston. — I  consider  this  one  of  the  ! 
best  late  keeping  Apples.  More  than  twenty  years  ! 
ago  I  grew  it  in  Norfolk,  and  I  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  its  fertility  and  general  good  qualities,  that 
when  I  moved  into  the  midlands  I  at  once  planted 
it  with  similar  results,  and  I  should  certainly  place 
it  among  the  best  dozen.  It  is  usually  classed  as  a 
cooking  Apple,  but  when  March  comes  and  good 
Apples  are  scarce,  selected  specimens  come  in  well 
enough  for  dessert.  As  I  remember  it  in  Norfolk 
it  had  less  colour  than  I  have  had  in  it  since,  but  soil 
and  situation  make  a  difference.  It  forms  a  nice 
garden  tree  on  the  Paradise. — E.  H. 

Pear  I'Inconnue. — I  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
very  best  late  Pears.  The  tree  is  a  moderate 
grower,  forms  a  good  pyramid  on  the  Quince  stock, 
and  is  a  great  bearer,  so  much  so  that  the  fruit 
generally  requires  to  be  well  thinned  if  a  crop 
every  year  is  to  be  expected.    It  is  always  superior 


with  me  to  Benrrfi  Ranee  or  Easter  Beurr6.  I 
planted  the  tree  here  as  a  pyramid  in  1858. — John 
Gabland,  Killertan,  Exeter, 

Late  Fears. — Mr.  Crump,  in  a  short  note  in 
The  Garden  (p.  71),  says  now  would  be  a  good 
time  for  growers  of  late  Pears  to  settle  the  vital 
question  as  to  the  best  late  kinds,  and  adds  that 
his  crop  last  year  was  almost  nil,  and  that  Pears  of 
all  kinds  this  season  have  ripened  much  earlier 
than  usual.  These  two  statements  seem  to  prove 
that  the  present  is  a  bad  time  instead  of  a  good 
one,  to  go  much  into  the  question,  as  his  case  is  not 
singular,  the  Pear  crop  being  scant  in  most  places 
last  year.  Not  only  was  it  so  with  us,  but  I  never 
had  the  fruit  so  poor- looking  and  spotted,  taking  it 
all  through,  for  though  we  had  some  sorts  fair  and 
a  few  good  specimens  of  others,  the  sample  was 
greatly  inferior  to  what  we  usually  have.  The  late 
kinds  have  been  the  worst,  thus  proving  that  they 
require  a  fine  warm  summer  and  autumn,  especially 
the  latter,  unless  the  trees  are  exceptionally  fav- 
oured as  to  position  and  aspect.  Our  favourites  for 
use  now  have  always  been  Josephine  de  Malines 
and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  but  numbers  of  these 
latter  are  so  spotted  as  to  render  them  quite  unfit 
for  use  for  dessert.  The  fact  is,  this  Pear  requires 
a  sunny  wall  to  have  it  really  good,  but  Josephine 
de  Malines  succeeds  as  a  pyramid.— J.  Sheppabd, 
'Woohersione. 

Phylloxera  and  tank  borders.— 'With  regard 
to  this  I  simply  wrote  that  which  from  practical 
experience  and  close  observation  I  believed  to  be 
correct  in  support  of  previous  articles  I  had  written, 
the  accuracy  of  which  had  been  called  in  question 
by  "  A.  W.  N."  I  still  most  firmly  believe  that  the 
tank  system  for  cultivating  Vines  in  this  country 
with  annual  submersion  for  ninety-six  hours  dur- 
ing the  period  the  Vines  are  comparatively  at  rest 
is  the  surest  and  most  inexpensive  safeguard 
against  the  attacks  of  this  pest.  For  these  reasons 
I  made  two  suggestions  that  this  method  should  be 
thoroughly  tested  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  and 
I  still  trust  not  a  few,  but  many,  will  be  induced 
to  do  so.  In  the  meantime  I  am  quite  willing  to 
attempt  to  prove  to  Mr.  Ward  the  efficacy  of  sub- 
mersion during  the  period  the  Vines  are  at  rest  by 
planting  an  affected  Vine  in  the  tank  border  if  he  will 
supply  me  with  one.  The  only  stiptdations  I  will 
make  are  that  a  disinterested  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent person  be  appointed  to  examine  the  roots 
after  the  tap  has  been  turned  on  for  ninety-six 
hours  ;  also  that  it  be  not  delayed  till  such  time  as 
the  insects  are  on  the  move,  but  while  they  are,  as 
Mr.  Ward  says,  hybemating. — T.  Challis. 

Horello  Cherries. — I  have  never  found  any- 
thing succeed  so  well  on  a  wall  facing  north  as 
Morello  Cherries,  provided  the  border  has  been 
adapted  to  their  requirements.  Most  of  these  bor- 
ders have  a  tendency  to  wetness,  as  less  evapora- 
tion takes  place  there  than  in  more  favoured  situa- 
tions. Besides,  north  borders,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so 
often  dug  or  trenched  as  others,  and  their  liability 
to  become  soured  is  thereby  fostered.  Digging 
and  trenching  the  ground  favour  the  escape  of 
moisture  and  render  the  soil  more  fertile  by  the 
free  access  of  air.  1  have  obtained  very  beneficial 
results  from  the  trenching  of  tenacious  loam  rest- 
ing on  shinglej  when  the  drainage  became  defec- 
tive. It  is  with  a  north  border  consisting  of  this 
tenacious  loam  that  I  wish  now  to  speak,  and  to 
show  how  a  soured  and  comparatively  speaking 
barren  piece  of  soil  was  made  fruitful.  Two  feet 
of  the  surface  soil  of  this  border  was  resting  on  a 
bed  of  impervious  clay,  and  as  no  provision  had 
been  made  to  drain  off  the  superfluous  moisture, 
the  whole  had  become  .1  sodden  mass  of  inert 
matter.  In  order  to  render  it  a  suitable  medium 
for  Morello  Cherries  to  grow  in,  I  took  out  the  soil 
at  one  end  (3|  feet  deep,  across  its  width,  and  9 
feet  in  length),  giving  the  bottom  a  fall  from  the 
wall,  with  a  drain  sunk  6  inches  deeper  along  the 
front.  A  foot  depth  of  stones  was  then  placed  over 
the  bottom  and  on  this  a  layer  of  turf,  Grass  side 
downwards.  As  the  drainage  was  then  considered 
complete,  another  9  feet  of  the  length  of  the  border 
was  measured  off  and  about  2  feet  of  the  surface  soil 
thrown  back  on  the  turves,  while  the  remaining  18 
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inches  of  clay  was  wheeled  away.  Then  followed 
stones  and  tnrves  again,  and  in  this  manner  half 
the  length  of  the  border  was  treated,  a  quantity  of 
lime  rubbish,  road  scrapings,  and  refuse  from  the 
fire  heap  being  added  to  the  soil  and  well  mixed 
with  it.  I  then  planted  Morello  Cherries  to  cover 
the  wall  and  Gooseberries  to  come  in  for  late  dessert 
to  fiU  the  border.  Both  have  done  remarkably 
well,  and  prove  conclusively  that  large  crops  of 
these  fruits  are  obtainable  from  north  walls  and 
borders  when  provision  is  made  by  drainage  to 
allow  the  excessive  moisture  to  escape.—  R.  C.  H. 


MR.  HIBBERD  LOSES  HIS  TEMPER. 

In  his  last  issue  Mr.  Hibberd  hisses  out  some  ill- 
muttered  spite  because  I  did  not  insert  a  letter 
of  his  in  The  Garden  that  appeared  in  the 
Times.  One  might  think  the  vastly  larger 
pulpit  of  the  "Thunderer"  would  have  satis- 
fied him,  but  he  hankers  after  that  of  The 
Garden  too.  A  strange  fancy  of  his  to  be  seen 
in  that  once  venturesome  sheet.  I  forget  the  ele- 
gant extracts  about  the  early  fate  of  TheGarden, 
and  do  not  care  to  dig  them  up.  I  remember  our 
coloured  plates  were  a  sign  of  the  last  gasp  for 
life.  I  wa.s  afraid  to  publish  his  damaging 
letter,  he  thinks.  I  have.some  women's  horror 
of  a  mouse,  but  no  fear  of  Mr.  Hibberd,  even 
when  hanging  bricks  on  a  fruit  tree  to  make  it 
bear  fruit  as  well  as  bricks  !  What  he  sent  to  the 
Times  to  cover  my  attack  did  not  go  in  The 
Garden  because  it  did  not  seem  to  demand 
either  space  or  rej)ly. 

I  said,  and  have  nothing  to  say,  about  Mr. 
Hibberd's  sprig  of  gentility,  and  the  spectacle 
of  Mr.  Hibberd's  demon  clutch  at  my  small 
plant  of  the  same  kind,  because  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  about  the  Ribston,  should  charm  the 
heart  of  a  comic  editor  in  quest  of  a  really 
funny  thing.  Below  is  the  document  whose 
absence  from  The  Garden  he  deplores  : — 

In  it  he  says  that  he  did  not  write  to  the 
Times  to  say  "  the  Newtown  was  more  often  met 
with  of  fine  home  growth. "  The  statement  is, 
of  course,  nonsense,  and  the  denial  that  he 
made  it  in  the  Times  is  untrue,  as  we  simply 
copied  it  from  that  paper.  Also  he  says  here 
that  the  King  of  the  Pippins  is  "tender  and 
digestible  "I  [It  is  the  most  astringent  and  ill- 
flavoured  Apple  in  all  the  lists],  and  that  the 
Ribston  "at  its  best  is  hard  and  indigestible." 
Now  when  a  man  says  these  things  about  fruits, 
the  quality  of  which  is  so  well  known  to  many 
men  in  markets  and  out  of  them,  it  is  time  to 
stop  arguing  with  him,  for  such  arrant  non- 
sense has  never  before  been  published  on  well- 
known  English  fruits. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times." 

Sir, — The  editor  of  The  Garden,  in  his  second 
letter,  makes  an  approach  to  acceptance  of  my  modi- 
fications of  his  propositions.  It  is  with  market  Apples 
and  the  public  taste  in  the  selection  of  them  that 
we  are  concerned,  not  with  individual  tastes  and 
fancies.  He  has  faith  in  the  public  taste,  but  de- 
nounces as  of  "very  poor  quality  "  an  Apple,  known 
as  King  of  the  Pippins,  that  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  favourites,  with  more  money  in  it  pro- 
bably than  any  other  Apple  in  cultivation.  I  would 
sooner  trust  his  taste  in  selecting  fruits  than  in 
framing  arguments,  but  we  are  not  far  separated 
and  may  find  it  possible  to  agree  in  time  for  some 
more  useful  work  than  disputation.  I  will  follow 
the  example  set  me  and  take  the  points  in  order  :— 

(1.)  Newtown  Pippin  I  have  not  described  as 
"  often  met  with  of  fine  quality  of  home  growth." 
I  said  it  was  "more  often  met  with  of  fine  growth" 
than  Gravenstein,  but  that  it  might  be  "  disposed  of 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  fruit  garden."  The 
imported  fruit  is  of  such  fine  quality  that  it  would 
never  pay  to  grow  it  here  for  market,  for  the  tree 
is  slow  in  bearing  and  requires,  even  in  good  Apple 


climates,  the  aid  of  a  wall.  The  negative  declara- 
tion that  is  hazarded  displays  greater  courage  than 
reason.  I  consign  that  also  to  the  region  of  curio- 
sities. 

(2.)  King  of  the  Pippins  is  not  described  by  me  as 
"  an  Apple  of  fine  flavour,"  but  I  have  quoted  Dr. 
Hogg,  whose  testimony  the  editorof  The  Garden  re- 
jects. 1  protest  that  if  the  public  judgment  issnificient 
for  determining  the  merits  of  market  Apples,  then 
King  of  the  Pippins  must  be  one  of  the  best,  for 
there  is  no  Apple  of  its  season  that  sells  so  well  or 
pays  the  grower  better.  The  thing  that  sells  is  of 
some  importance  when  we  cater  for  the  markets. 
I  accept  the  verdict  of  the  public  and  also  the  logi- 
cal consequence  as  regards  this  Apple,  for  it  looks 
well,  eats  well,  is  tender  and  digestible,  and  the 
tree  bears  well  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil. 
The  editor  of  The  Garden  may  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate the  public  taste  by  depreciating  the  Apple  it 
loves,  but  I  prefer  the  rational  way  and  care  more 
for  facts  than  for  fancies. 

(3.)  The  writer  admits  that  Blenheim  is  slow 
to  bear,  and  that  Ribston  is  liable  to  canker.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion  that  is  sufficient, 
for  disputants  rarely  admit  all  that  is  urged  against 
them.  Men  who  plant  their  own  land  and  can  afford 
to  wait  may  do  well  to  plant  this  fruit  on  soil  that 
suits  it,  and  I  again  speak  of  it  as  "  the  noble 
Blenheim."  It  is  none  the  less  noble  that  for  a 
market  gardener  of  only  moderate  means  to  plant 
it  largely  on  another  man's  land  would  be  to  pledge 
himself  to  ruin  ;  and  this  market  grower  of  mode- 
rate means  is  a  person  of  some  importance  in  the 
present  discussion.  What  Covent  Garden  can  con- 
sume is  but  one  part  of  the  question  ;  we  wish  the 
men  to  live  who  supply  the  market ;  for  it  is  on  the 
commercial  foundation  we  are  endeavouring  to  build 
in  our  advocacy  of  extended  fruit  culture.  The  editor 
of  The  Garden  believes  theRibston  will  bedelivered 
from  liability  to  canker,  and  is  himself  experiment- 
ing in  the  hope  of  making  useful  discoveries.  But  all 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  us, 
for  we  are  tied  to  the  facts,  and  it  would  be  a  con- 
donement  of  his  peculiar  reasoning  if  he  would 
candid!)/  o/rn  that  the  Jtihstun,  like  the  Ke7rtun7i, 
Pippin,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  fruit  i/arden. 
I  quite  agree  with  him  that  "  the  fate  of  the  Kibston 
is  by  no  means  hopeless,"  but  what  a  commentary  is 
that  on  his  assertion  that  the  Ribston  is  one  of  the 
few  "  very  best "  English  Apples  that  "  should  be 
grown  "  for  the  supply  of  the  market  1 

The  taste  of  the  child  that  is  brought  forward  is 
simply  childish  ;  more  so  than  the  public  taste 
that  may  be  relied  on  because  it  approves  an 
Apple  that  is  "  very  poor  in  flavour."  There  are 
times  when  children,  well  cared  for  in  respect  of 
all  their  dieting,  will  eat  any  Apple  they  can  get 
hold  of,  and  there  are  times  when  they  are  a  bit 
fastidious  and  prefer  good  to  bad  Apples.  The 
market  grower  who  is  about  to  plant  will  trust  his 
own  Judgment  before  that  of  all  the  chiklren  in 
the  world. 

Now  permit  me  the  preacher's  privilege  to  say 
"lastly."  It  appears  to  be  agreed  that  Cox's 
Orange  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  supply 
of  the  market  and  for  a  place  in  the  domestic 
garden.  It  may  lie  grown  as  a  standard  or  a 
dwarf  on  the  Paradise  stock  with  advantage  where- 
ever  the  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  first-class  Apples.  The  Ribston  is  so 
uncertain  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  anyone 
to  speculate  in  it  largely  when  Cox's  may  be  relied 
upon  to  keep  in  health  and  bear  abundantly. 
Ribston  ripens  slowly,  and  ai  its  best  is  hard  and 
indigestible,  though  of  the  finest  flavour.  Like  the 
"  noble  Blenheim,"  it  is  superb  when  cooked. 
Cox's  Orange  is  best  from  dwarf  trees  ;  Ribston  is 
best  from  trees  on  Doucin  stock,  trained  as 
espalier,  and  in  cold  climates  it  is  worthy  of  a  wall. 
Blenheim  is  fastidious  in  respect  of  atmosphere  as 
well  as  soil.  On  heavy  land  near  London  it  rarely 
attains  to  fine  quality  either  without  or  within, 
having  little  colour  and  a  poor  flavour.  In  its 
home  and  all  around  Oxford  it  is  grand  ;  it  is  even 
more  grand  in  some  gardens  in  Hampshire,  and 
has  actually  been  named  Beauty  of  Hants  on 
account  of  the  splendour  of  samples  grown  in  that 


county  in  gardens  near  the  sea.  Another  Blenheim 
district  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading,  where 
it  attains  its  largest  size  and  finest  quality  on  trees 
that  from  the  day  they  were  planted  to  this  hour 
have  scarcely  been  touched  by  the  pruning  knife. — 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Aem,  January  7. 

The  italics  are  mine.  The  whole  corre- 
spondence arose  tlirough  someone  who  knew 
little  of  the  good  Apples  writing  in  praise  of  the 
Gravenstein.  I  wrote  reminding  people  of  the 
far  greater  merit  and  value  of  what  I  call  the 
great  English  Apples,  beat  among  them  the 
Blenheim.  Mr.  Hibberd  wrote  warning  people 
against  planting  it — not  really  because  of  the 
Blenheim,  but  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  a  thrust 
at  me.  But  he  is  not  a  guarded  fighter,  and  the 
chief  interest  of  the  letter  above  quoted  is  this, 
that  in  it  he  shows  how  wrong  he  himself  was 
to  try  to  do  harm  to  the  repute  of  the  best 
Apple  grown  in  England.  In  the  Times  he  said 
I  was  "unhappy  in  my  choice  "  of  the  Blenheim, 
and  then  forgetting,  shows  now  in  how  many 
districts  it  grows  well  and  profitably.  After 
these  letters  appeared  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Webber,  who 
certainly  knows  the  market  side  of  the  Apple 
question  as  well  as  anyone,  about  Messrs. 
Hibberd  and  Wright's  denunciation  of  the  Blen- 
heim. It  is,  he  says,  "the  last  Apple  to  de- 
serve it."  The  one  fault  it  has,  slowness  of 
bearing,  is  our  own  fault.  An  Apple  of  finest 
vigour  we  graft  on  the  Crab,  a  tree  itself  of 
great  vigour,  and  the  two  together  grow  wilder 
than  young  forest  trees.  A  group  of  a  dozen 
Blenheims  planted  four  years  ago  are  now  like 
Sallows  in  a  rich  wood  after  being  cut  down, 
while  every  other  Apple  has  done  something  to 
form  a  head  that  looks  like  a  young  fruit  tree. 
But  we  are  not  compelled  to  graft  the  Blen- 
heim on  the  Crab.  There  are  several  alter- 
natives, and  it  is  worthy  the  skill  of  our  fruit 
growers  to  find  out  some  quicker  way  with  it, 
— W.  R. 


SNOWDROP  NAMES. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  difl'er  from  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  of  Newry,  to  whom  my  garden  and  I 
are  indebted  for  many  acquisitions  in  the  past, 
and  to  whom  we  hope  to  be  indebted  for  many 
more  in  the  future.  But  I  do  think  he  has 
pressed  rather  hardly  on  a  certain  Italian  firm 
which  has  rather  ruffled  him.  I  know  nothing 
of  them  in  any  way  beyond  constant  dealings 
with  them  about  plants  and  bulbs,  and  I  am 
ready  to  declare  that  my  impression  about  their 
proceedings  does  not  at  all  accord  with  that  of 
Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  say  they  are  infallible, 
but  is  there  an  infallible  nurseryman  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ?  I  am  only  quite  convinced  for 
several  reasons  that  could  be  given  that  they 
are  perfectly  honest,  and  they  have  put  plants 
and  bulbs  into  my  hands  which  I  had  never 
heard  of  elsewhere,  and  for  which  I  cannot 
thank  them  sufficiently. 

Last  year  I  procured  from  my  San  Giovanni 
k  Teduccio  friends  the  three  decidedly  most 
interesting  things  that  I  got  at  all,  besides  a 
crowd  of  others  which  were  all  of  them  good. 

Leucojum  toseum  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
loveliest,  if  not  quite  the  loveliest  bulb  in  my 
garden.  I  remember  coming  across  it  in  the 
border  quite  unexpectedly  on  afine  July  morning, 
and  I  admired  it  more  than  all  the  gay  flowers 
with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Iris  stylosa 
speciosa  and  Iris  alata  speciosa  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  they  are  in  the  first  rank  of  beauty. 
Many  other  plants  and  bulbs  which  are  of 
secondary  importance  when  compared  with 
these  I  could  name  without  difficulty.  We 
must  speak  of  things  as  we  find  them,  and  I 
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seem  to  have  been  very  fortunate  where  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  unfortunate. 

As  my  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  may  just  say 
that  my  garden  is  tending  to  destruction  if  we 
are  to  have  sharp  weather  in  spring-time.  Over 
one  hundred  difi'erent  plants  and  bulbs  are  in 
full  blossom  already,  and  such  a  portent  as 
Narcissus  maximus  in  flower  before  the  close  of 
January  was  never  heard  of  before. 

iS(.  Jo/in's,  Rijile.  H.  Ewb4nk. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK, 


Crocuses  at  Clifton. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
ten  species  of  Crocus  which  are  in  blossom  here  to-day : 
C.  aureus,  C.  banaticus,  C.  chrysanthus,  C.  corsicus, 
C.  Iniperati,  C.  minimus,  C.  pusillus,  C.  Olivieri,  C. 
Sieberi,  C.  ausianus.— G.  H.  Wollaston. 

The  earliest  Narcissus. — Here  is  my  tir&t  out- 
door Narcissus  ( Ajax  minimus).  Last  night's  frost  and 
the  heavy  storms  and  gales  do  not  seem  to  have  in- 
jured it.  Crocus  minimus  is  very  lovely  just  now. — 
A.  KiNGSMiLL,  Stanmore. 

Cymbidium  Lowrianum  is  represented  in  The 
Dell  collection  by  a  magnificent  specimen  carrying 
twentv-eight  spites,  which  have  on  an  averasre  thirty- 
three  Imds.  When  in  full  bloom  this  Cymbidium  is 
exceptionally  striking,  as  it  is  a  remarkably  fine  form, 
the  flowers  large,  and  with  the  lip  of  an  unusually  deep 
crimson  colour. 

Helleborus  niger  ruber  is  a  fine  variety  of  the 
common  Christmas  Rose  and  in  full  beauty  just  now 
in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  nursery,  Tottenham,  and  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  plants  are  very  free  and 
the  flowers  of  good  size,  white,  with  the  outer  surface 
of  the  segments  and  the  buds  of  a  rich  rose  colour. 
Large  clumps  in  the  garden  are  bright  and  handsome 
at  this  season. 

Eranthemum  nervosum  makes  a  bright  group 
in  the  stove  at  Kew,  and  also  in  Messrs.  H.  Low  and 
Co.'s  nursery  at  Upper  Clapton.  The  Erantheraums 
are  a  useful  and  easily-grown  class  of  stove  plants  far 
too  little  seen,  and  E.  nervosum  is  one  of  the  best.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  deepest  blue  colour,  made  more  in- 
tense I'y  the  rich  deep  green  leaves. 

Odontoglossum  ■Wilekeanum. — A  plant  of 
this  beautiful  New  Grenada  Odontoglossum,  of  the 
luteo-purpureum  type,  is  bearing  a  strong  spike  of  its 
finely-formed  flowers  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  C. 
Raphael,  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green,  Egham.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow  in  colour,  boldly  blotched  with 
light  brown,  the  crest  deep  yellow.  It  is  named  after 
Herr  Wiloke,  gardener  to  M.  D.  Massage,  Marche, 
Belgium,  by  whom  it  was  fir'^t  flowered. 

Dapline  Mezereum  is  a  common  shrub  in  the 
humble  garden  of  the  cottager,  and  bushes  of  it  were 
wreathed  in  bloom  the  other  day  in  Egham  village. 
We  might  search  many  large  gardens,  however,  with- 
out finding  it.  Large  plants  of  it,  with  the  leafless 
branches  studded  with  fragrant  bloom,  have  a  peculiar 
charm  in  midwinter,  and  there  are  pink,  white,  and 
double-flowered  forms  besides  the  common  type.  It 
will  grow  in  ordinary  soil,  and  loves  full  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

Cypripedium  Harrisianum   superbum  is 

a  noble  variety  and  we  have  never  .seen  it  finer  than  in 
The  Dell  collection  at  Egham,  where  several  plants  are 
now  in  bloom .  The  flowers  are  of  the  richest  colour, 
shining  as  if  varnished,  and  beautifully  coloured  with 
glossy  purple,  especially  on  the  dorsal  sepal  which 
measures  almost  -4  inches  acro.ss.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
handsome  of  the  Lady's  Slippers,  in  spite  of  the  addi- 
tion of  new  hybrids  almost  every  month. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum. — I  send  part  of 
a  spike  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum  to  show  how 
widely  open  its  flowers  are  when  grown  cool.  Last 
year  this  plant  flowered  in  a  moist  intermediate  house, 
and  the  variety  seemed  so  worthless  that  it  was  de- 
termined to  grow  it  in  a  cool  and  drier  atmosphere, 
with  the  result  you  see.  The  flowers  have  opened 
widely  this  year  and  coloured  well.  Last  year  the 
petals  never  expanded  and  the  colour  was  nearly 
green. — Edwakd  H.  Woodall. 

Hsemantbug  magnificus  is  worth  a  note  now 
in  the  stove  at  Kew,  where  \vitb  H.  natalensis  it  is  in 
full  flower.  The  strong  scape  bears  a  large  brush-like 
head  of  the  deepest  crimson  filaments  tipped  with 
gold-yellow  anthers,  a  brilliant  and  vivid  contrast  of 
two  striking  colours.  The  "  Blood-flowers,"  as  they 
ar«  usually  called,  are  strange,  and  in  their  way  useful, 


the  sturdy  scapes  appearing  without  leaves  and  giving 
bright  colour  to  the  stove  during  the  winter.  H.  mag- 
nificus conies  from  South  Africa. 

Varieties  of  Coelogyne  cristata  are  now  very 
beautiful  in  The  Dell  collection,  all  the  varieties  being 
represented.  Of  the  Chatswortb  form  there  is  a  speci- 
men several  feet  across,  and  one  mass  of  white,  a 
lovely  sight  reminding  us  of  the  huge  plant  that  was 
formerly  in  thi^  collection  of  Mr.  Lee  at  Downside, 
Leatherhead.  Lemoniana,  which  has  tpale  lemon  in 
place  of  the  rich  yellow  of  the  other  ;  maxima,  so 
named  from  its  larger  flower  ;  and  alba,  pure  white, 
are  all  in  bloom. 

rranciscea  calycina  major  is  a  handsome 
stove  plant  that,  amongst  others,  has  suffered  from  the 
increase  in  Orchid  cultivation.  It  has  in  many  good 
gardens  long  since  been  discarded,  but  was  just 
opening  its  flowers  in  the  stove  at  The  Dell, 
Egham.  The  plant  is  in  superb  health,  and  in  a  few  days 
will  be  covered  with  a  mass  of  violet  flowers,  which  are 
of  various  shades,  becoming  lighter  with  age,  the  rich 
background  of  foliage  bringing  out  the  delicate  colour 
in  its  fullness. 

Toxicophlsea  Thunbergi.— Seeing  in  a  recent 
number  that  Toxicophhoa  Thunbergi  is  considered  lees 
free-blooming  and  desirable  than  T.  spectabilis,  I  send 
you  a  shoot  from  a  big  bush  now  in  full  flower  (»  show 
how  very  free-bloomiug  and  handsome  a  shrub  it  is 
when  grown  in  a  sunny  airy  house,  and  well  rested  in 
a  cold  house  after  completion  of  growth  in  August. — 
E.  H.  Woodall. 

*»*  A  beautiful  and  fragrant  thing. — Ed. 

The  double  white  Camellia  at  The  Dell,  Eg- 
ham, is  smothered  with  buds,  which  promise  a  fine 
show  of  bloom  later  on.  It  is  upwards  of  20  feet 
in  width  and  nearly  as  much  in  height,  the  growth 
and  foliage  in  such  health  as  is  not  often  seen 
in  the  open  air.  A  large  temporary  glass  erection 
is  placed  over  it,  fitted  with  hot-water  pipes, 
so  that  the  great  display  of  bloom  may  not  suffer 
when  severe  frosts  occur.  The  covering  is  re- 
moved in  spring  and  the  plant  left  to  itself  nntil 
winter  again  returns. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange  from  Scotland. — 
We  sent  the  Blenheim  fruits  to  let  you  see  that  even 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow 
Apples  which  wotdd  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
imported  fruit.  Those  Apples  are  from  trees  about 
fifty  years  old,  growing  on  the  garden  wall  at 
Meldrum  House,  Old  Meldrum,  Aberdeenshire.  The 
trees  are  very  healthy  and  clean  and  bear  heavy 
crops  every  year.  We  exhibited  a  dish  of  the  same 
fruit  at  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Society's  meeting, 
at  which  Mr.  Barron,  the  gardener,  was  awarded  a 
cultural  certificate.— DiCKSONS  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo 
Place,  A'dinhnrffli. 

*,*  A'ery  beautiful  fruit. — Ed. 

The  display  of  Laelia  anceps  in  The  Dell, 
Egham,  has  been  of  unusual  splendour  this  season, 
Mr.  Ballantine  estimating  that  at  one  time  there 
were  nearly  200  spikes  in  full  beauty,  and  these  of 
the  finest  varieties  known  to  us.  Even  now  there  is 
a  good  show  from  the  type  to  the  late-blooming 
Veitchi,  which  although  not  equal  to  such  noble 
varieties  as  Stella  in  size  of  flower,  is  very  distinct 
in  its  violet  markings  on  the  front  and  side  lobes  of 
the  lip.  L.  a.  Sanderiana  was  showing  a  wealth  of 
its  splendidly  formed  flowers,  massive,  and  of  the 
purest  white,  except  for  the  lip,  which  is  rich 
purple-rose  in  the  front  lobe,  the  base  yellow,  and 
the  iimer  face  of  the  side  lobes  barred  vrith  deep 
lake.  Stella  is  purer,  having  Just  a  tinge  of  rose- 
purple  on  the  lip,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all, 
though  not  surpassing  L.  a.  Schroederiana,  recently 
certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
JSpikes  of  the  finest  form  of  L.  anceps,  which  carry 
flowers  almost  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  old 
type,  are  of  charming  grace  both  on  the  plant  and 
when  cut. 

The  new  rockery  at  The  Dell,  Egham, 
now  approaching  completion,  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  and  give  ample  scope  for  the 
planting  of  a  large  and  rare  collection  of  alpines 
and  other  hardy  things.  Pulham's  artificial  stone 
has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  deep 
"pockets"  secured,  with  here  and  there  a  pool  of 
water  for  the  growth  of  aquatics  and  moisture- 
loving  plants.  Rhododendrons,  which  flourish  here 
with  that  perfection  seldom  attained   except  in 


such  favoured  spots,  make  a  rich  background,  with 
finely  variegated  Hollies  at  intervals.  All  tree 
stnmps  that  disfigure  such  interesting  rockeries  as 
thatof  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,have  been  rigorously 
excluded.  They  harbour  insects,  breed  fnngi,  and 
in  a  few  years  decay,  creating  disease  and  turning 
the  rockery  into  the  likeness  of  the  half-rotten 
rooteries  that  are  a  blot  to  many  good  gardens. 
The  beautiful  climate  and  exceptional  soil  at  Eg- 
ham should  produce  a  rich  growth  of  hardy  plants, 
as  it  has  of  Conifers,  and  make  The  Dell  as  famous 
for  its  outdoor  attractions  as  for  its  Orchids. 

Orchids  from  Minchinhampton. — I  send 
you  two  blooms  from  a  spike  of  Odontoglossum 
sceptrum,  which  has  been  in  flower  for  the  past 
month.  It  is  a  good  cool  house  Orchid  and  most 
beautifully  marked.  The  spray  of  Epidendrum 
cochleatum  has  been  in  full  beauty  for  the  last 
four  months.  It  is  both  pretty  and  also  curious, 
and  I  may  say  a  nearly  perpetual  bloomer  if  kept 
in  an  intermediate  house  with  good  drainage  and 
plenty  of  moisture  at  its  roots  and  over  its  foliage, 
but  so  that  the  flowers  are  not  wetted. — J.  F. 
Wilkinson,  The  Gardens,  Highlands,  Minchin- 
hamjitmt. 

Idoth  Orchids  at  Egham.— The  Phalsenopsids 
in  the  collection  of  Baron  Schroeder  at  The  Dell, 
Egham,  are  blooming  freely,  and  represent  a  rare 
series  of  types,  amongst  them  a  remarkably  fine 
form  of  P.  grandiflora  aurea,  the  flowers  massive  in 
form,  broad,  rounded,  and  of  the  purest  white,  ex- 
cept for  the  deep  yellow  colouring  on  the  anterior 
part  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip.  P.  Schilleriana 
and  several  varieties,  some  beautiful  and  distinctly 
spotted,  with  bolder  and  larger  flowers  than  usual, 
were  in  great  beauty ;  also  Sanderiana  alba,  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  colour,  the  bloom  of 
the  purest  white.  P.  amabilis  was  of  course  in 
flower. 

Flowers  at  Scilly. — A  local  paper,  dated  Jan. 
23,  reports  that  about  260  packages  of  flowers 
were  despached  from  Scilly  January  14,  and  over 
300  Jan.  16.  The  plants  in  bloom  on  the  islands 
Jan.  10  were:  N.  Soleil  d'Or,  N.  Scilly  White,  N. 
gloriosus,  N.  Grand  Monarque,  N.  Paper-white,  N. 
Telamonius  plenus,  N.  obvallaris,  N.  Ard-Righ  (or 
Irish  King),  Arum  Lily,  Christmas  Roses,  Anemone 
f  ulgens,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Anemone  coronaria, Wall- 
flowers, and  Marguerites  (white  and  yellow).  The 
prospect  of  the  Narcissi  crop  is  most  encouraging. 
The  blooming  season  has  never  been  so  early  since 
Narcissi  have  been  grown  in  the  islands.  Several 
packages  were  sent  off  by  the  middle  of  December. 

Strobilanthesisophyllus.— Asmall  group  of 
this  stove  plant  was  recently  in  bloom  at  Kew, 
and  though  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus,  it  is 
unknown  to  many.  The  genus  to  which  it  belongs 
is  large,  containing  about  180  species,  spread  over 
a  wide  area,  but  occurring  most  frequently  in  the 
East  Indies.  S.  isophyllus  is  pretty  when  the  plant  is 
in  a  5-inch  pot  and  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  of  a 
lavender  colour  and  the  leaves  deep  green.  It  is  also 
knownasGoldfussiaisophyUa.  Its  culture  is  easy  and 
a  light  soil  will  suflice,  while  plants  can  be  readily 
raised  from  cuttings,  which  may  be  struck  in  a 
hand-glass  placed  in  the  stove  or  propagating 
house.  Our  stoves  often  want  variety  at  this 
season,  and  here  is  a  plant  that  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

Hyacinthus  azureus  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
hardy  flowers  of  January,  and  will  stand  hard  frost 
with  impunity,  the  small,  conical,  dense  heads  of 
campanulate  sky-blue  flowers  only  suffering  from  a 
heavy  snowfall  which  is  apt  to  break  them.  When 
this  is  anticipated,  cover  the  clump  with  a  hand- 
light,  as  for  the  varieties  of  netted  Iris.  This 
winter  gem  was  introduced  by  Kotschy  in  1836  from 
the  Vienna  Botanic  Gardens,  and  as  yet  remains 
comparatively  scarce  in  gardens.  It  has  the  habit 
and  appearance  of  a  Muscari,  but  the  flowers  are 
of  the  distinct  bell  shape  characteristic  of  those  of 
the  Hyacinth ;  hence,  it  has  been  classed  by  Mr. 
Baker  in  this  group  and  called  Hyacinthus  azureus, 
though  often  labelled  Muscari  azureum.  It  grows 
but  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  a  vigorous  clump 
clustering  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  is  in  mid-January, 
when  its  sky-blue  flowers  are  in  fullest  beauty,  a 
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perfect  picture.  Plant  the  bnlbs  also  in  nooks  on 
the  rockery  and  in  clumps  on  the  border.  A 
coloured  plate  of  this  appeared  in  The  Gabden, 
Aug.  10,  1889. 

Chinese  Primulas  from  Chelsea.— We  have 
recently  received  a  number  of  flowers  of  various 
kinds  of  Chinese  Primula  from  Mr.  Bull,  and 
amongst  them  some  of  unusual  beauty,  showing 
a  stiU  greater  advance  in  this  winter  flower. 
Fulgens  is  bright  red,  a  fine  telling  colour;  Im- 
perial Blue,  as  near  to  blue  as  any  of  the  other  so- 
caUed  blue  varieties ;  elegantissima,  the  flower 
large  and  well  marked  ;  and  mutabilis,  which  has 
large,  well-formed  flowers,  shaded  with  rich  ma- 
genta colour.     All  are  single  varieties. 

The  Aniseed  Tree  (lUioium  floridanum),  a 
coloured  plate  of  which  was  published  in  The  Gar- 
den, August  17,  1880,  is  in  flower  in  the  economic 
house  at  Kew.  There  are  five  species  of  lllicium, 
one  hailing  from  America,  the  others  from  India, 
Japan,  and  China,  and  of  the  five,  the  only  one 
worth  growing  for  its  characteristic  beauty  is  flori- 
danum, which,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  a  native 
of  Florida.  Although  introduced  as  far  back  as 
1770,  it  is  still  rare  in  collections.  It  makes  a  com- 
pact shrub  with  shining  green  leaves,  which  when 
rubbed  give  out  a  pleasant  aromatic  fragrance. 
The  deep  crimson  flowers,  which  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  made  up  of 
about  thirty  twisted  petals.  It  requires  a  warm 
greenhouse,  though  I.  anisatum  survives  the  winter 
against  a  wall  in  the  same  gardens. 

Ranunculus  anemonoides. — This  charming 
dwarf  alpine  Crowfoot  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  early  spring  flowers  for  the  cold  house. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  sheltered  spots  on  the 
rockery  flowers  early  in  February,  though  usually 
towards  the  end.  As  a  pot  plant,  however,  and 
grown  in  a  cold  frame,  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  profusion, 
the  finely-cut  Anemone-like  foliage,  of  a  pretty 
glaucous  tint,  just  opening  as  the  blossoms  expand. 
The  buds  are  always  of  a  lovely  rose  colour,  becom- 
ing paler  and  often  tinged  with  purple  when 
fully  expanded.  In  good  free  soil  on  the  open 
rockery  this  plant  succeeds  well,  but  it  does  not 
like  being  disturbed,  and  should  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself  when  fairly  established.  A  little 
lime  in  the  soil  will  be  an  improvement. — K. 

The  alpine  house  at  Kew  is  very  bright  at 
present,  and  seems  of  no  little  interest  to  lovers  of 
hardy  flowers.  The  Christmas  Roses  have  been 
flowering  here  since  the  middle  of  November,  and 
now  these  have  been  reinforced  with  the  Lenten 
Roses  of  the  orientalis  group.  Variable  in  colour, 
profuse,  and  always  to  be  relied  upon,  these  latter 
prove  of  the  utmost  value  for  work  of  this  kind. 
Also  in  flower  are  Croci  of  various  species,  such 
as  C.  aureus,  chrysanthus,  bannaticus,  Tommasi- 
nianus,  obovatus,  versicolor,  Imperati,  and  many 
others,  Hepaticas  in  various  colours,  blue  of 
different  tints,  pink,  single  and  double,  and  white. 
A  very  curious  variety  is  one  called  variabilis, 
with  blue,  pale  blue,  and  white  flowers  from  the 
same  root ;  it  is  one  of  the  freest  flowering  varieties 
and  also  one  of  the  earliest.  Narcissus  minimus, 
nivalis,  Bulbocodium,Saxifraga  luteo-purpurea  and 
Bnrseriana,  Snowdrops,  Primulas,  and  many  other 
spring  flowers  go  to  make  up  a  very  interesting 
show. 

Clivia  miniata  superba.  —  Flowers  of  this 
received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall  remind  us  of  the 
great  improvement  this  race  has  undergone  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Continental  and  English  growers 
have  both  striven  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
We  have  now  not  only  a  brighter  colour  and  increased 
variety  of  shades  in  the  flowers,  but  they  are  borne 
well  above  the  leaves,  unlike  the  original  type. 
Greenhouses  should  be  brightened  by  the  Clivias  in 
early  spring  when  they  bloom,  and  even  without 
flowers  the  plants  are  ornamental,  the  leaves  being 
long,  deep  green,  and  handsome,  especially  when 
set  off  by  a  number  of  spikes  carrying  large 
heads  of  richly  coloured  flowers.  Seeds  are  easily 
raised,  and  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  we  can  hope  to 
find  some  improvement  on  existing  kinds,  but  the 
practice  of  giving  names  to  every  variety  that  seems 


to  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  new  will  only 
create  a  dislike  for  the  whole  race.  No  varietal 
name  should  be  given  to  a  new  flower  unless  it  is 
absolutely  distinct,  not  showing  a  difference  in 
degree  only.  Some  of  the  named  sorts  are  almost 
identical  with  the  type,  not  worth  a  name,  and  not 
sufticiently  distinct  to  justify  it.  The  variety 
superba  is  weU  named,  the  flowers  being  much  larger 
and  brighter  in  colour  than  those  of  the  usual  forms 
of  Clivia  miniata. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana,  now  in  full  flower  in 
the  open  air,  is  almost  a  month  earlier  than  it  was 
with  us  last  year.  It  is  the  only  one  in  this  large 
and  varied  group  to  flower  so  early  in  spring,  and 
when  not  disturbed  by  the  birds  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  little  pictures  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  little  Moss-like  cushions  of  bright  green  or 
glaucous  leaves,  the  points  sticking  up  like  the 
spines  of  a  young  hedgehog,  are  surmounted  with 
a  profusion  of  the  most  lovely  large  white  flowers. 
In  some  the  flower-stems  are  green,  in  others 
purple,  the  latter  variety  being  very  conspicuous. 
Birds,  in  our  case  at  any  rate,  are  the  greatest 
enemies,  picking  the  petals  quite  away  to  get  at 
the  stamens.  The  margins  are  prettily  frilled  or 
crisped,  but  after  the  birds  have  had  their  way  one 
might  call  them  ragged.  The  plant  may  be  in- 
creased by  division. — K. 

Eucalyptus  globulus. — 1  herewith  send  you 
cones  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  from  plants  here  (now 
stately  trees).  The  seeds  were  sown  in  heat  in 
March,  1882,  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  the 
following  May.  They  have  been  growing  in  various 
situations  since  without  the  slightest  protection. 
1  know  the  cones  (or  whatever  you  may  term  them) 
have  not  perfected  seeds,  but  is  it  not  rather  un- 
usual for  them  to  form  even  these  so  young  ?  There 
were  many  (most  of  them)  much  larger  than  the 
enclosed.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  Eucalyp- 
tus has  fruited  previously  in  many  places  in  the 
British  Isles.— John  Robbbts,  Tan-y-hivlch,  North 
Wales. 

Japanese  Camellias  from  Twickenham. — 

We  have  received  a  gathering  of  Japanese  Camellia 
flowers  from  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham.  One 
named  lolanthe  is  remarkably  pretty,  the  flower 
well  shaped  and  bright  rose  in  colour,  broadly  mar- 
gined with  clear  white,  the  stamens  rich  golden 
yellow.  It  is  a  single  flower,  like  the  two  beautiful 
kinds  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The 
Gaeden  for  Sept.  14,  1889.  Those  who  have  warm 
sheltered  spots,  and  especially  in  the  southern 
counties,  should  plant  these  Camellias  amongst 
the  early  flowering  shrubs,  not  forgetting  also  their 
value  for  the  greenhouse.  Some  of  the  semi-double 
kinds  are  of  rich  beauty,  especially  one  figured  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plate  referred  to,  and  named 
Gerald  Waller.  The  broad,  handsome  flower  is 
broadly  flaked  and  speckled  with  bright  carmine. 

Orchids  at  Kew. — There  are  several  species 
and  varieties  of  interest  in  bloom  now  in  the  Orchid 
house  at  Kew,  consistingprincipaUy  of  Dendrobiums. 
D.  Wardianum  is  the  showiest,  and  there  are  some 
good  forms,  one  with  flowers  much  larger  than 
usual.  Also  in  full  beauty  are  the  charming  crassi- 
node,  aureum,  also  known  as  heterocarpum,  primu- 
linum,  and  speciosum,  a  New  Holland  species 
introduced  as  far  back  as  1824.  It  has  a  dense  and 
large  raceme  of  creamy  white  flowers.  The  prettiest 
of  aU  was  a  plant  full  of  bloom  of  D.  Ainsworthi, 
a  lovely  hybrid  between  D.  nobile  and  aureum,  the 
sweetly-scented  flowers  pure  white  save  for  a  rich 
amaranth  feathered  centre  to  the  lip.  Cattleya 
TrianEe  was  opening  its  flowers,  also  C.  Per- 
civaliana.  Besides  these,  in  full  bloom  were  Good- 
yera  discolor,  Saccolabium  bellinum,  Angrscum 
sesquipedale,  Vanda  Amesiana,  and  a  curious  Mor- 
modes  with  narrow  sepals  and  petals  named  M. 
lineatum,  Cypripedinms  of  many  kinds,  and  such 
old  favourites  as  Ciulogyne  cristata. 

Eriostemon  cuspidatus. — The  Eriostemon 
genus,  containing  about  thirty  species  of  tropical 
Australian  evergreen  greenhouse  shrubs,  is  seldom 
represented  in  gardens  by  even  a  single  member. 
We  lose  much  by  this  neglect,  as  some  of  the 
Eriostemons  have  a  rich  beauty  when  the  plants 
are  well  grown  and   in   full  flower.     There   is  a 


specimen  of  E.  cuspidatus  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew  smothered  with  the  starry  white  flowers 
that  cluster  thickly  at  the  end  of  the  leafy  shoots, 
and  such  a  picture  in  the  depth  of  winter  might 
be  seen  in  other  gardens  than  Kew.  There  are 
few  Eriostemons  that  are  not  worth  some  care, 
the  flowers  being  white  or  pale  pink  and  pro- 
duced in  the  dull  season.  Much  the  same  cxilture 
will  suffice  as  for  other  hard-wooded  Australian 
plants.  E.  cuspidatus  was  introduced  as  far  back 
as  1824. 

Bulbocodium  ruthenicumis  the  name  nnder 
which  we  received  a  charming  spring  bulb,  now 
in  full  flower  in  a  cold  frame.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  well-known  Bulbocodium  vemum, 
and  we  believe  it  was  described  as  the  variety  versi- 
color by  Spreng.  It  differs  chiefly  in  having 
narrower  leaves,  the  rich  rosy  purple  flowers  being 
the  most  important  distinction  between  the  two. 
It  is  a  lo\ely  bulb  for  spring  flowering,  either  in 
the  rock  garden  or  border,  dwarf  in  habit,  and 
when  planted  in  quantity  making  a  very  interest- 
ing group.  Although  perfectly  hardy,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  safer,  as  it  blooms  so  early,  to  plant  it 
in  positions  where  it  can  be  easily  protected  when 
necessary.  Both  the  type  and  variety  are  useful 
for  planting  under  trees  of  not  over  dense  shade, 
and  they  flower  earlier  and  receive  just  the  protec- 
tion they  require  when  in  bloom. 

Colchicum  crociflorum.— This  is  a  most 
interesting,  though  perhaps  less  attractive  Col- 
ohicum,  than  C.  luteum.  It  is  well  named,  as  the 
flower  resembles  that  of  a  Crocus.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  C.  crociflorum  figured  in 
the  Botanical  ^/agaziTie,  t.  2673,  and  which  is  barely 
a  variety  of  the  well-known  C.  autumnale,  or  the 
C.  crociflorum  of  Smyrna,  which  is  a  variety  of  the 
charming  C.  montanum.  The  present  species  is  a 
native  of  Turkestan  and  the  Ala  Tau  Mountains, 
and  therefore  perfectly  hardy,  usually  flowering  in 
the  open  air  towards  the  end  of  January.  There 
are  many  flowers  to  a  bulb  in  the  form  of  little 
bunches,  the  segments  milk  white,  with  a  distinct 
purple  band  down  the  back,  anthers  yellow  ;  the 
leaves  are  very  short  at  flowering  time,  narrow, 
lance-shaped  and  bright  green. 

Colchicum  luteum.— Notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  orange  and  yellow  Crocuses  just  now, 
this  distinct  and  striking  species  of  Colchicum  is  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  spring  bulb  border. 
It  isa  native  of  the  temperate  region  of  the  Western 
Himalayas,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
border.  The  flowers  of  all  the  other  species  of 
Colchicum  are  either  purple  or  white,  the  majority 
of  them  appearing  in  autumn,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  present  plant  is  the  only  one  with  yellow 
flowers  that  has  been  yet  introduced.  It  seems  to 
have  a  wide  range  of  distribution  and  may  prove 
variable  when  its  cultivation  becomes  more 
general.  For  the  rockery  or  choice  bulb  border 
it  is  a  gem,  and  however  hard  the  winter  may  be, 
we  have  seen  flowers  early  in  January  when  the 
weather  proved  open  for  a  few  days.  It  increases 
apparently  very  slowly,  and  rarely  ever  ripens  seed 
in  the  open  with  us. 

Prunus  Pissardi  forced.— This  Cherry  Plum, 
introduced  about  eight  years  ago  into  Europe,  is  very 
beautiful  as  a  forced  shrub,  and  its  distinct  beauty 
when  used  in  this  way  should  induce  those  who 
have  not  thus  grown  it  to  do  so.  With  sUght  pro- 
tection and  a  little  artificial  heat  bushes  of  it  may 
be  flowered  in  January  or  February,  and  the  shoots 
studded  with  blush  flowers,  relieved  by  the  purplish 
colour  of  the  budding  leaves,  have  a  delightful 
beauty  in  the  greenhouse,  besides  giving  variety  to 
the  usual  list  of  forced  shrubs  that  lose  much  of 
their  interest  through  constant  repetition.  It  is 
placed  amongst  Camellias  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew,  a  happy  way  of  bringing  out  the  purple 
colouring  of  the  young  leaves  and  the  almost  pure 
white  flowers.  P.  Pissardi  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory. It  was  introduced  into  France  by  M.  Pissard, 
head  gardener  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  sent  two 
plants  of  it  to  M.  Carri^re  in  1882.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  favourite  at  Tauris,  a  town  in  Persia,  where  it 
grows  wild,  not  only  for  its  richly  coloured  leaves, 
but  for  the  fruit,  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
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SEA  HOLLIES. 
Nearly  all  the  Sea  Hollies  (Eryngiunis)  are 
very  beautiful  and  distinct  as  grown  in  the  gar- 
den, and  as  planted  in  sea  sand  and  stones, 
our  native  species,  E.  maritimum,  becomes  "a 
thing  of  beauty  "  all  the  summer,  even  although 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate  success- 
fully. The  best  and  easiest  kinds  to  grow  are, 
perhaps,  E.  amethystiuum,  E.  planum,  E.  gi- 
ganteum  and  E.  Olivierianum,  but  there  are 
many  others  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
deep  sandy  soil  where  they  are  to  grow  and 
flower.  A  good  group  of  B.  giganteum  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  objects  one  can  have  for 
summer  and  autumn  eiJ'ect,  and  generally  seeds 
quite  abundantly  and  sows  itself  freely  in  most 


j  the  central  boss  and  placed  in  a  vase  without 
any  water,  they  endure  fresh  and  eftective  as 
indoor  ornaments  for  weeks,  even  if  not  for 
months,  together.  My  own  experience  is  that 
all  the  Eryngia  keep  best  without  water  in  the 
vases  or  pots  if  cut  at  the  right  time,  as  above 
indicated.  A  good,  bold  mass  or  group  of  E. 
Olivierianum  mixed  with  the  blue  Caucasian 
Comfrey  is  always  much  admired  here  every 
year.  It  grows  near  the  roots  of  an  Austrian 
Pine,  which  keeps  the  soil  in  a  dry  state,  and 
this  seems  to  suit  the  Eryngium,  as  it  does  not 
succeed  well  in  deeper,  richer,  and  moister 
parts  of  the  garden.  A  bold  group  of  this 
plant  edged  with  Acanthus  would  be  a  noble 
feature  in  any  garden.  F.  W.  B. 


Tulips. — In  The  Gaeden,  January  18  (p.  4S), 
'  D.  K."  asks  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  such 


Ei'yng'mm  Olivierianum. 


soils  in  open  sunny  situations.  It  has  silvery- 
fluted  stems,  glaucous  serrate  leaves  and  umbel- 
late clusters  of  grey-blue  flowers,  surrounded  by 
a  whorl  of  spinose  bracts,  which  look  like  frosted 
silver  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  cutting  for 
winter  decoration.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
the  kinds  for  naturalising  in  barren  spots  of 
sand  and  stones  in  fully  exposed  situations 
where  but  few  other  things  would  succeed. 

But  the  very  best  and  highest  coloured  of  all 
the  Eryngia  known  to  me  is  E.  Olivierianum,  a 
plant  long  grown  in  gardens  under  the,  as  it 
appears,  erroneous  name  of  E.  araethystinum. 
This  is  a  perennial  of  free  habit  and  great 
beauty.  Our  illustration  shows  two  or  three 
of  its  flowering  stalks,  cut  long  and  placed 
simply  in  a  vase.  Its  stems  and  bracts  are  of  a 
deep  amethystine  blue  colour,  with  a  metallic 
efi'ect,  and  if  cut  when  the  first  flowers  open  on 


a  Tulip  as  T.  vitellina.  I  think  I  have  given 
authentic  information  about  the  origin  of  that 
Tulip  as  well  as  of  some  others  at  p.  572,  Vol. 
XXXVI.  of  The  Garden.  It  is  very  probable 
other  similar  sorts  are  European  seedlings.  The 
Tulip  is  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated  plants.  Dur- 
ing nearly  three  centuries  florists  and  amateurs 
have  been  trying  to  get  new  varieties  and  hybrids. 
The  variability  in  this  plant  is  very  considerable, 
and  irregularities  are  very  frequent.  The  early 
single  and  double  varieties  of  Tulips  now  in  culti- 
vation have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  older  va- 
rieties, all  originated  during  the  last  century  in 
Holland,  and  yet  at  present  novelties  in  these 
classes  are  oljtained  there.  As  Mr.  Douglas  states, 
a  lot  of  new  and  excellent  varieties  have  been  ob- 
tained in  England  in  recent  times.  On  the  Conti- 
nent there  have  been  obtained  numerous  excellent 
varieties,  more  particularly  in  the  classes  of  byblu- 
mcns  and  roses  in  Belgium  and  French  Flanders, 
where,  however,   their  cultivation  now  is  nearly 


totally  abandoned.  The  newest  and  best  collection 
of  these  Flemish  late  Tulips  is  at  present  in  my 
possession.  The  Dutch  collections  of  late  Tulips  at 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  were  formed  from  seedlings  obtained 
in  Holland  and  from  the  best  collections  in  Flan- 
ders and  in  England.  The  few  collections  of  late 
Tulips  now  existing  here  have  originated  in  this 
way.  Of  many  of  the  Tulips  at  present  in  cultiva- 
tion the  first  growers  or  raisers  may  be  possibly 
discovered,  but  it  may  be  more  diificult  to  obtain 
any  accurate  information  about  their  parentage, 
as  many  raisers  did  not  take  notes  about  the 
parents  of  their  seedlings,  or  considered  this  to  be 
a  secret  which  ought  to  be  kept. — J.  H.  Kbelage, 
Haarlem, 


SEEDLINGS  OF  THE  FLORIST  TULIP. 

Ti'Lirs  are  very  readily  raised  from  seed,  so 
easily,  indeed,  that  it  may  even  be  done  with- 
out intending  it,  and  under  a  roughness  of 
treatment  that  would  seem  specially  designed 
to  ensure  a  failure.  Some  years  ago  I  had  to 
leave  the  bulbs  in  one  of  my  Tulip  beds  so 
long  in  the  ground,  that  a  quantity  of  chance 
fertilised  pods  were  fully  grown,  but  were 
some  six  weeks  short  of  being  ripe.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  taking  them  up,  I  had  rudely, 
with  a  stick,  dashed  out  the  brains  of  these 
adolescent  pods,  and  thought  no  more  about 
it  till  the  spring,  when  I  found  countless  seed- 
lings, in  their  thread-like  seed  leaf,  coming  up 
over  a  wide  area  around  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
and  some  even  upon  the  gravelled  pathway. 
Of  course,  no  one  would  think  of  thus  toma- 
hawking a  valuable  Tulip  pod  of  high-bred 
seed,  but  that  illustration  will  show  that  there 
is  little  fear  of  ripened  Tulip  seed  not  growing 
readily  enough. 

After  much  attention  to  raising  seedling 
Tulips,  I  think  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  in 
October  or  November,  when  the  old  bulbs  are 
planted.  It  will  come  up  when  they  do,  and  any 
weaker  seeds  will  gain  advantage  in  an  early  sow- 
ing. I  have  not  grown  Tulip  seeds  in  pots,  boxes, 
or  frames  for  some  years  now,  and  am  certain 
that  from  first  to  last  it  does  better  in  the  open 
ground.  Though  very  thin  and  scale-like,  it 
has  strength  to  push  through  half-an-inch  of 
soil,  and  to  find  its  way  out  in  even  rough  and 
heavy  ground.  If,  however,  the  soil  is  one  that 
inevitably  "lifts"  with  frost,  the  seed  is  safer 
when  not  sown  till  February.  Kept,  however, 
till  late  in  spring,  I  have  known  it  lie  idle  till 
the  following  January.  It  did  so  once  when 
I  sowed  some  at  the  end  of  April.  The  young 
plants  are  so  hardy  that,  with  the  least 
coddling  in  a  frame,  or  under  any  influence 
of  stagnant  damp,  they  are  liable  to  collapse 
at  the  ground  line,  and  this  is  extinction. 
Ventilation  and  drainage  may  seemingly  be 
all  sufficient,  but  the  long,  rounded  seed-leaf  is 
solid  and  succulent,  and  very  apt  to  be  drawn 
and  weakened  under  any  sensation  of  ' '  protec- 
tion." 

Not  only  are  Tulip  seedlings  happier  in 
the  open  ground,  but  it  is  also  a  gain  in  every 
way  to  leave  them  there  undisturbed  till  the  sum- 
mer of  their  third  year.  To  this  end  the  seed 
must  be  sown  very  thinly,  by  which  1  mean 
some  2  inches  or  3  inches  apart.  By  the  third 
summer  of  their  age,  there  will  be  quite  a 
family  of  young  bulbs  of  difi"erent  sizes,  and 
at  various  depths,  on  the  spot  where  each  seed 
originally  came  up  ;  and  a  couple  of  the  largest 
bulbs  of  each  seedling  may  be  selected  for 
replanting,  and  all  the  others  thrown  away. 
Otherwise  the  raiser  on  any  large  scale  will 
be  simply  over  head  and  ears  in  young  Tulip 
bulbs  before  the  five  to  seven  years  are 
over,  at  which  they  attain  their  blooming  size. 
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The  more  they  are  taken  up,  the  worse  they 
will  be  in  over-production.  Left  alone,  they 
are  too  cunning  to  send  their  bulbs  (called 
"  droppers  ''  )  over  deep,  and  it  is  an  immense 
gain  to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  make  a  new 
bulb  where  the  old  one  was,  instead  of  half-a- 
dozen  smaller  ones  in  as  many  different  places. 
They  may  adopt  the  more  desirable  course,  if 
left  at  depths  of  their  own  choosing,  but  if  care- 
fully replanted,  as  we  may  think  best,  the  old 
game  of  droppers  goes  merrily  on  again  ;  and  if 
under  pot  or  box  treatment  there  is  a  repetition, 
on  only  a  slightly  larger  scale,  of  bulbs  distorted 
among  the  crocks,  or  flattened  against  the  bottom 
of  the  box. 

I  think  a  year,  perhaps  more,  is  gained  by 
leaving  seedling  bulbs  undisturbed  for  three 
years.  At  that  time  I  take  them  up,  when  the 
foliage  shows  any  sign  of  fading,  and  plant  two 
of  each  seedling  as  if  they  were  adult  bulbs  and 
in  regular  Tulip  bed  order,  that  is,  in  rows 
across  the  bed,  each  couple  side  by  side,  with 

6  inches  between  them  and  the  next  pair,  and 

7  inches  between  the  rows.  There  I  leave  them 
until  in  two  or  three  years  more  very  many  of 
them  will  jiroduce  their  maiden  blooms.  This 
is  a  time  of  indescribable  interest,  superior 
to  that  in  any  other  florist  flower,  by  virtue  of 
the  long  suspense  ending  at  last  in  the  wonder- 
ful variety,  and  here  and  there  the  perfect 
beauty  of  the  new  faces  which  we  have  waited 
that  long  while  to  see.  j 

At  their  first  bloom  all  are  judged,  and  those 
rejected  with  faults,  such  as  a  "poor  shoulder," 
long  "  cup,"  pointed  or  flimsy  petals,  or  im- 
purity  of  base  or  of  stamens  by  dark  stains  of 
an  unsightly  inky  shade  upon  the  white  or  yellow 
ground  colour.  Other  faults  are  roughness  of 
petal  edges,  or  a  "  three-cock-hat"  deportment, 
in  which  the  three  outer  petals  stand  off  in  a 
triangular  kind  of  way  from  the  three  ianer 
ones,  and  probably  turn  over  at  the  upper 
edges  in  a  "  dog's-eared,"  fashion.  Or  perhaps 
a  flower  will  "quarter"  through  the  petals  being 
so  narrow  at  the  base,  that  when  the  flower  ex- 
pands, it  cannot  hold  itself  together.  Any  of 
these  faults,  in  the  self  or  breeder  form  of 
a  seedling,  are  perpetuated  in  the  rectified 
strains  into  which  it  may  afterwards  break. 
The  body  colour  of  the  petals  does  not  matter, 
so  long  as  it  is  congruous  to  that  of  the  base, 
that  is,  a  self  colour  of  rose  or  pink,  or  rose- 
scarlet,  must  have  a  white  base  colour  ;  shades 
of  la^•ender,  lilac  and  violet  should  also  have 
white  for  the  base.  If  the  base  is  yellow  in 
these  flowers,  there  will  be  two  ground  colours 
in  mixture  or  confusinn  upon  the  rectified  forms, 
and  these  tricolors,  as  they  are  called,  are  an 
inadmissible  type.  A  yellow  base  should  accom- 
pany self  colours  of  reddish-brown,  or  of  ma- 
hogany and  rosewood  shades,  difficult  to  describe. 
If  scarlet  is  associated  with  it,  the  scarlet 
should  have  a  yellow  tinge,  as  in  Vermillion,  and 
not  a  rose-scarlet  tint.  White  bases  with  the 
above  colours  would  again  result  in  tricolors. 

Choice  seedlings  are  named  or  numbered  at 
their  first  bloom.  They  are  almost  sure  at  this 
time  to  be  yet  in  the  self  or  breeder  state,  and 
the  flowers  that  break  from  each  separate  variety 
of  breeder  must  always  bear  the  breeder's 
maiden  name.  A  Tulip  never  changes  that  in 
any  after  condition  of  life.  However  distinct 
or  leading  a  break  may  be,  it  cannot  lawfully 
bear  a  different  name.  It  is  only  a  particularly 
fine  strain  of  the  variety  from  which  it  is  derived. 
There  are  aliases  of  some  of  our  Tulips,  and 
whore  they  were  given  knowingly  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanour— perhaps  a  florist  felony.  Some  of 
the  shabbiest  breeder  colours  break  into  the 
most  brilliant  rectified  flowers,  and  vice  versa  ; 


so,  though  a  pretty  breeder  is  fair  to  see,  we  do 
not  despise  the  very  plainest  if  they  break  well, 
and  have  good  properties  in  purity,  shape,  and 
substance. 

Purity  of  lineage  in  Tulip  seedlings  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  there  should  be  no  risk 
of  seed  having  a  white  ground  flower  for  one 
parent,  and  a  yellow  ground  one  for  the  other. 
Not  only  would  such  a  cross  result  in  dirty  whites 
and  washy  yellows,  but  the  markings  would 
show  confused  colours  from  the  different  classes, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  their  distraction  would  be 
lost.  To  keep  the  flowers  from  chance  inter- 
ference, a  light  puff'  of  cotton  wool  may  be  gently 
laid  over  the  stigmas  ;  and  if  these  are  already 
discoloured  in  the  least  degree,  some  other 
agency  than  ours  has  fertilised  the  pod  and  such 
a  flower  should  be  passed  over.  Each  section 
of  the  tripartite  .stigma  is  apparently  connected 
with  one  of  the  three  pairs  of  rows  or  columns 
of  embryo  seeds,  and  thus  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  fancy  that  three  separate  crosses  could  be 
made  upon  the  same  pod  of  seed.  I  often  use 
several  male  parents  for  one  pod,  though  not 
for  this  reason,  because  the  slightest  touch  of 
pollen  upon  any  single  point  of  the  stigraatic 
surface  may  result  in  a  perfectly  well  filled  pod. 
I  have  seen  the  point  of  one  anther  in  contact 
eft'ect  this. 

There  is  no  perceptible  strain  upon  the  Tulip 
in  seed-bearing,  for  the  pod  is  fed  by  the  fibres 
and  foliage,  which  by  the  time  that  the  petals 
fall  have  already  perfected  the  new  bulb.  When 
the  rest  are  taken  up,  this  may  quite  safely  be 
abstracted  and  .stored  like  the  rest,  the  stem 
with  its  foliage  and  growing  pod  being  left  to 
ripen,  as  if  it  were  that  of  an  annual.  The  seed- 
stem,  however,  must  be  carefully  secured  to  a 
stick  and  great  care  taken  not  to  injure  the 
foliage  or  sever  the  connection  with  the  fibres 

F.  D.  Horner. 


THE  WEATHER  PLANT  A  FAILURE. 
The  Kew  Bulletin  of  Mhcellaneuus  Iiiformat'um 
for  the  present  month  contains  a  report  made  by 
Dr.  Oliver,  of  University  College,  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments carried  out  in  the  Jodrell  Laboratory  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  last  autumn  on  Herr  Joseph 
Nowack's  renowned  weather  plant,  of  whose  mar- 
vellous properties  as  a  forecaster  of  weather,  earth- 
quakes, and  fire-damp  we  heard  so  much  towards 
the  close  of  the  summer  of  1888.  The  proprietor 
attended  at  Kew  Gardens  in  person  and  superin- 
tended the  experiments,  he  himself  preparing  the 
forecasts,  and  Dr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Weiss  making  a 
close  inspection  of  the  movements  of  the  plants 
and  noting  the  actual  weather  experienced  from 
day  to  day  so  as  to  check  the  correctness  or  other- 
wise of  the  predictions.  The  plant  is  the  well- 
known  tropical  legume,  Abrus  precatorius,  a  shrubby 
climber  originally  anative  of  the  East  Indies,  but  now 
scattered  to  the  Mauritius,  West  Indies,  and  other 
tropical  countries.  Dr.  Oliver  enters  minutely  into 
a  description  of  the  ingenious  devices  by  which 
Herr  Nowack  professed  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
what  would  occur  at  some  future  date,  the  weather 
forty-eight  hours  hence,  and  earthquake  and  fire- 
damp days  or  weeks  hence  anywhere  up  to  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hundreds  of  miles ;  also  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mode  of  fixing  on  the  day  to 
which  the  forecasts  referred  (for  it  was  found  in 
practice  not  to  be  limited  strictly  to  forty-eight 
hours) ;  if  the  results  were  not  favourable  the 
final  determination  of  the  day  for  which  the  fore- 
cast was  made  out  was  only  made  after  the 
event.  In  this  way  less  than  one-half  the  fore- 
casts were  two  days  ahead,  the  others  being  one, 
three,  four  days,  &c.  The  dates  for  some  of  them 
were  altered  twice,  so  that  every  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  select  the  most  suitable  day  to  agree 
with  the  forecasts.  Bat,  notwithstanding  these 
unexampled  facilities,  Herr  Nowack  made  a  very 
poor  show  of  what  it  was  possible  to  attain  in  the 


matter  of  forecasting  anything.  There  were  nu- 
merous changes  in  the  weather  during  October, 
but  although  there  were  over  140  predictions,  Dr. 
Oliver  states  that  only  one  change  was  anticipated 
by  Herr  Nowack.  The  predictions  of  earthquakes, 
schlagtvetter  (fire-damp  in  coal  mines),  and  the 
positions  of  areas  of  high  and  of  low  barometer 
within  the  limits  of  the  Meteorological  Office  Daily 
Weather  Charts  (the  last-mentioned  idea  having 
occurred  to  Herr  Nowack  since  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land) were  submitted  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  and  were 
found  to  be  as  unsuccessful  as  the  weather  fore- 
casts. Of  nine  earthquake  predictions  one  was 
correct  and  eight  failures  ;  of  nine  schlai/n-etter  two 
were  correct,  two  nearly  so,  and  five  failures.  Be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  barometric  charts  were  drawn 
up,  and  on  placing  them  side  by  side  with  those 
prepared  from  the  facts  at  the  Meteorological  Office 
"  no  accordance  was  found  between  the  successive 
pairs  of  maps."  The  result  of  the  inquiry,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  show  that  the  plant  is  not  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  systems  of 
weather  predictions. 


NEW  MUSKS. 
It  is  some  sixty  years  since  the  popular  Mnsk 
plant  was  introduced  from  the  Colombia  River, 
U.S.A.,  and  with  a  rapidity  not  surprising  it  be- 
came deservedly  popular.  A  few  years  ago  Harri- 
son's Musk  was  introduced,  and  by  reason  of  its 
large  and  strikingly  marked  blossoms,  it  soon  be- 
came a  very  valuable  market  plant,  and  it  is  largely 
grown  for  the  purpose.  One  sometimes  meets  with 
what  is  regarded  as  a  large-flowered  form  of  the 
common  Musk,  but  it  appears  to  be  pretty  much  a 
matter  of  high  cultivation.  Mr.  Clapham  did  ex- 
cellent work  when  he  introduced  his  three  new 
hybrid  varieties  about  eight  years  ago.  They  are 
all  true  Musks  ;  one  of  them,  M.  moschatus  grandi- 
florus,  is  a  robust  growing  variety  like  Harrison's, 
but  quite  distinct  from  it,  the  flowers  large  and 
of  a  pure  yellow  shade,  of  fine  form,  and  produced 
with  great  freedom.  It  has  been  tried  as  a  bedding 
plant  in  the  same  way  as  Harrison's,  and  found  to 
answer  equally  well.  There  are  some  gardeners, 
perhaps,  who  are  not  aware  what  excellent  bedding 
plants  the  Musks  make  when  properly  looked  after. 
Mr.  Clapham's  two  other  hybrids  were  very 
distinct,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  found  their 
way  into  cultivation.  They  are  both  of  a  singularly 
dwarf  and  compact  habit  of  growth.  The  most 
striking  is  named  ruber.  This  does  not  grow 
more  than  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  height,  the  flowers 
large,  and  of  a  deep  reddish  buff  colour,  and  freely 
produced.  I  think  Mr.  Clapham  must  have  secured 
this  hue  of  colour  by  crossing  some  old  form 
with  M.  cnpreus.  I  wonder  this  variety,  so  singu- 
larly distinct  and  attractive,  has  never  been  taken 
up  and  grown  for  market  purposes.  The  flowers 
are  quite  as  large,  and  perhaps  a  little  larger,  than 
those  of  Harrison's.  I  think  charming  small  beds 
of  this  dwarf  Musk  could  be  made  in  the  summer 
flower  garden.  The  other  kind  is  as  dwarf,  compact, 
and  free  as  ruber,  but  with  self-coloured  tiowers 
of  a  glowing  rich  yellow  colour.  These  two  dwarf 
varieties  can  be  easily  propagated  by  placing 
plants  in  a  gentle  heat  in  early  spring,  and  then 
striking  cuttings  from  the  young  growths  sent  up 
by  them.  Like  Harrison's,  neither  of  these  three 
hybrids  of  Mr.  Clapham  produce  seed,  like  the 
common  Musk.  Seed  of  the  common  Musk  is  not 
in  such  demand  as  it  formerly  was,  probably  be- 
cause my  surmise  is  a  correct  one — that  the  plant 
is  not  nearly  so  largely  grown. 

But  the  old-fashioned  Musk  is  always  well  worthy 
of  being  grown  in  pots,  using  a  light  rich  soil  for 
the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  make 
growth  in  spring  the  old  stools  can  be  divided  into 
small  pieces,  potted,  and  cuttings  taken  from 
them  if  stock  is  required.  Placed  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed, they  grow  freely,  and  young  stock  can  soon 
be  had.  The  Mnsk  can  be  grown  in  pots  into  large 
specimens  if  required.  I  have  seen  very  fine 
examples  of  the  old  form,  and  also  of  Harrison's, 
produced  at  flower  shows.  I  have  also  seen  both 
employed  for  filling  hanging  baskets. 
The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  ingrowing 
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specimens  of  Musk  are  to  use  a  rich  soil,  give 
plenty  of  water  when  growing,  a  moderate  amount 
of  shade,  and  not  to  disturb  the  roots  more  than 
necessary  during  the  season  of  growth  after  the  first 
potting. 

A  class  for  a  specimen  Musk  plant  is  often  found 
in  the  schedules  of  country  flower  shows,  and  some 
good  plants  are  staged,  and  I  have  seen  prizes 
awarded  to  Mimulns  cardinalis  as  a  Musk.  When 
the  City  Flower  Show  was  held  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  gardens  of  Finsbnry  Circus,  some  excellent 
specimens  of  Musk  (city  grown)  were  shown,  but 
the  great  difficulty  was  to  get  them  into  bloom. 
But  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  cultivator  so 
much  as  the  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  light 
under  which  it  is  difficult  to  bloom  Fuchsias  and 
other  plants  that  in  a  clearer  and  brighter  atmo- 
sphere flower  readily  and  freely.  R.  D. 


one  at  a  time,  with  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  to 
t\\euty  buds  to  teep  up  the  succession.  It  was  in 
bioom  recently  at  Tottenham,  and  will  pkase  those  who 
like  curio.<ities.     A  moist  shady  border  suits  it. 

Ersthrsea  diffusa  is  a  hardy  perennial  of  a 
tr.iiliiig  h;il)it,  whieh  we  find  of  great  use  in  furnish- 
ing our  small  rockery.  During  summer  it  is  covered 
with  numerous  rosy  pink  flowers,  making  dainty  ;iud 
very  attractive  little  patches.  We  find  it  very  useful 
for  traihng  over  stones  and  also  on  the  level ;  indeed, 
it  is  almost  as  easily  established  as  the  well-known 
Arenaria  balearica,  though  a  stronger  and  larger  grow- 
ing plant.  It  may  be  increased  by  division  to  any  ex- 
tent.— K. 


BDglish  plant  names.— This  subject  is  very 
interesting,  and  is  not  exhaustively  treated  in  any 
book  I  have  seen.  I  think  I  can  help  "  A.  D."  as 
to  the  two  names  he  mentions.  The  Sweet 
William  was  dedicated  to  St.  William  of  Roches- 
ter, and  worn  by  pilgrims  returning  from  his  shrine. 
The  Stock  (or  rather  Stock  Gillyflower)  was  the 
"Clove-scented  flower"  growing  on  a  stock  or 
woody  stem,  not  from  tufts  of  leaves,  as  the  Carna- 
tion (or  Gillyflower  proper)  does.  I  have  been 
looking  in  vain  for  some  one  to  point  out  that  if 
Anemone  (an  undoubted  Greek  name)  is  derived 
from  a  lost  word  nemos,  it  is  preceded  by  the 
"  privative  a,"  and  therefore  would  mean  "  not 
growing  in  woods." — Junia. 

Victoria  Asters. — 1  look  on  this  as  the  most 
useful  of  the  many  strains  of  Aster  now  in  cultiva- 
tion. I  cannot  see  mnch  beauty  in  the  dwarf  kinds 
that  do  not  grow  more  than  7  inches  or  8  inches  in 
height.  They  are  certainly  effective  when  used  for 
foiming  masses  or  lines  of  colour,  and  are  favoured 
by  those  who  require  plants  for  small  beds  that 
give  a  large  amount  of  bloom  in  a  small  space.  But 
no  one  can  pretend  that  they  display  any  grace  of 
growth,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  in  this  respect  on 
a  level  with  the  fiat  trained  specimen  Chrysanthe- 
mums that  only  show  how  much  time  and  labour 
can  be  wasted.  These  dwarf  Asters  are  not  of  much 
value  for  cutting  from  ;  whereas  the  Victoria  strain 
gives  fine  bold  blooms  of  excellent  form,  that  can 
be  cut  with  good  long  stalks.  There  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  colour  in  them,  and  some  of  the  tints  are 
very  pleasing.  The  ^■ictoria  Asters  are  very  use- 
ful for  cutting,  and  should  be  grown  where 
cut  flowers  are  much  in  request.  By  raising  a  por- 
tion of  the  plants  in  warmth  and  planting  out  as 
soon  as  possible  and  making  another  sowing  in  the 
open  air  early  in  April  a  succession  of  bloom  may 
be  kept  up  for  two  months  if  autumn  frosts  are  not 
too  severe. — J.  C.  B. 

Helleborus  caucasicus.  —  This  Christmas 
Rose  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, probably  because  such  kinds  as  maximus  and 
angnstifolins  are  superior  to  it  in  size  of  bloom, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  course  of  time  it 
wiU  be  much  grown.  It  blooms  in  January  just  at 
a  time  when  flowers  are  very  scarce,  and  when  the 
large-flowered  forms,  especially  maximus,  are  past. 
What  I  admire  in  this  Hellebore,  however,  is  its 
sturdy  appearance.  The  leaves  are  of  a  very  dark 
green,  and  of  such  substance  that  they  retain  their 
freshness  when  other  kinds  show  signs  of  adverse 
wintry  weather.  I  fancy  that  this  would  prove  to 
be  the  hardiest  and  most  enduring  of  all  the 
Christmas  Roses,  and  rjiight  be  made  to  do  fairly 
well  where  this  family  of  hardy  flowers  does  not 
succeed  so  well  as  might  be  desired.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white  under  glass,  but  they  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  open,  as  they  soon  take  on  a 
pink  tinge.  Those  who  cultivate  Christmas  Roses 
in  pots  would  find  this  kind  useful  on  account  of  the 
succession  it  affords,  and  a  well-grown  plant  of  it 
is  really  ornamental  for  its  foliage  alone. — J.  C.  B. 
ScoUopUS  Bigelowi  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
Californian  I'lant  allied  to  Trillium,  but  without  the 
beauty  of  this  class.  It  is  very  dwarf  and  has  a  pair 
of  pale  green  leaves,  the  brownish  flowers  appearing 


better,  but  for  making  a  good  effect  in  the  flower 
garden,  the  formation  of  the  individual  flowers  is 
not  of  primary  importance,  although  the  critical 
florist  must  have  perfection  in  detail.  I  have  grown 
Hollyhocks  and  judged  them  at  flower  shows  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  more,  but  never  saw 
better  flowers  than  were  exhibited  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  autumn  exhibition  last  year.  So  the 
cultivation  of  the  Hollyhock  is  not  yet  hopeless  in 
England.  J.  Douglas. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


CAN  THE  HOLLYHOCK  DISEASE  BE  CURED? 
"D.  T.  F."  does  not  (The  Garden,  Jan.  18,  p.  56) 
write  hopefully  of  this  troublesome  and  insidious 
pest,  and  when  the  disease  has  once  laid  firmly 
hold  of  the  plants,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the 
instance  to  which  "  D.  T.  F."  alludes,  it  may  be  in- 
curable.    "  D.  T.  F."  seems  to  have  obtained  a  few 
fresh  plants  as  an  addition  to  his  collection.    The 
disease,  he  says,  appeared  on    those  plants,  and 
"  for  a  few  weeks  it  confined  itself  to  the  strange 
strains."     Did  "  D.  T.  F."  take  any  pains  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  fungoid  growth  in   its  early 
stages  ?     He  does  not  say,  merely  remarking  that 
it  spread  rapidly  (as  it  was  sure  to  do  if  let  alone) 
over   the   whole  collection.     I   was   in  a   similar 
dilemma  about  seven  years  ago.     I  obtained  three 
dozen  of  the  best  varieties  I  could  get  from  the 
north  of  England  warranted  clean,  and  as  far  as  1 
could  see  they  had  no  disease  upon  them.     This 
was  in  the  autumn,  but  after  Christmas,  when  the 
plants  made  new  leaves  in  the  frames  where  they 
were  placed,  the  disease  appeared  here  and  there. 
As  soon  as  it  was  observed  I  cut  off  every  affected 
leaf  with  the  stalks  and  burned  them,  dipping  the 
plants  at  the  same  time  in  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  flowers  of  sulphur.     The  leaves  require  a  good 
sousing  in  the  water,  as  the  downy  substance  under- 
neath where  the  disease  is  prevents  the  water  from 
thoroughly  saturating  them.     Knowing   the  cha- 
racter of  the  parasite  I  was  dealing  with,  I  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  had  been  quite  destroyed. 
It  did  appear  again  and  again,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  third  dipping  and   picking   tS  of 
the  affected  leaves  that  it   entirely  disappeaied. 
The  plants  were  set  out  in  the  open  garden  in  due 
course,  and  all  of  them  flowered  well,  no  disease 
appearing  until  the  month  of  September,  when  I 
found  it  on  one  plant.     This  was  dug  up  at  once, 
cleaned,  and  isolated  in  another  part  of  the  garden. 
The  question  may  arise,  How  did  it  happen  that 
the   disease    disappeared  for  six  months   to   ap- 
pear again  on  one  specimen  ?     I  can  only  account 
for  this  by  supposing   that  it  came  from  Marsh 
Mallows,  which  one  of  the  gardeners  found  in  a  dis- 
eased state  at  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  garden. 
If  he  touched  the  leaves  of  the  Mallows  he  might 
have  brought  the  germs  that  way,  or  they  might 
have  been  borne  by  the  wind.     I  had  some  trouble 
with  it  for  two  or  three  seasons,  but  I  never  failed 
to  have  a  fair  bloom.     Ultimately,  I  left  the  plants 
out  of  doors  all  the  winter,  and  lost  nearly  half  of 
them,  but  those  that  remain  may  be  the  hardiest, 
and  they  showed  no  disease  whatever  last  season. 
They  are  now  in  pots  and  we  will  at  once  take  as 
many  cuttings  as  we  can  get  and  root  them  under 
hand-glasses  in  the  propagating  house.     My  experi- 
ence on  this  matter  would  lead  me  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  attacking  the  disease  as  I  have  ad 
vised  on  its  first  appearance.  Let  all  affected  leaves 
be  removed  and  the  plants  soused  overhead  in  the 
soft  soap   and   sulphur  solntion.     "  D.  T.  F."  re- 
marks that  "  In  some  sites  and  soils  the  fell  de- 
stroyer's power  is  held  in  check  through  influences 
and  forces  that  are  absent  in  other  places."     I  can 
say  nothing  on  this  point,  but  I  do  believe  that 
over-propagation  in  warm  houses  or  stifling  hotbeds 
in  the  early  spring  months  weakens  the  plants  and 
causes  them  to  be  more  prone  to  the  attacks  of  any 
kind  of  disease.  It  may  also  be  well  to  try  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  up  a  vigorous  stock 
of  plants  from  seeds  saved  from  the  finest  varieties. 
About  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  would  be  as  good  as 
the  parents,  and  some  amongst   them   might   be 


EARLY  PEAS. 

Mil  H  importance  is  still  attached  to  the  earliest 
rows  of  Peas  in  the  opm  air,  though   perhaps 
not  quite  so  much  as  of  old  or  before  so  many 
vegetables  were  grown  under  glass.     In  this,  as 
in  various  other  case.s,  it  is  possible  to  be  over- 
zealous,  e.specially  in  t)ie  matter  of  sowing  the 
seeds.     Few  succeed  in  preserving  good  rows  of 
late  autumn-raised  Peas,  nor  is  it  profitable  to 
sow  seed  very  early  in  the  year,  especially  wheu 
the  ground  is  in  such  a  miserable  plight  as  it  is 
here  this  season.     Not   only  shall  we  not  sow 
any  Peas  in  the  open  during  January,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  can  be  got  in  properly  much 
before  the  end  of  February.     When  the  state 
of  the  ground  permits,    about   the   middle   of 
February  is  the  best  time  to  make  the  first  sow- 
ing, nothing,  all  things  considered,  being  gained 
by  sowing   earlier.     Eather,  however,  than  to 
either  puddle  in  the  seeds  or  wait  till  the  end  of 
Fehruaiy,   or  later,  for  the  ground  to  become 
drier,   a   little   extra   trouble  will  be  taken  in 
raising  a  sufficiency  of   plants  under  glass  for 
either  two  long  rows,  or  a  number  of  .shorter 
rows  equal  to  a  length  of   20  yards.     Before 
these  are  transferred  to  the  open  yet  another 
row    of   plants  will   be  similarly  raised  if   the 
state  of  the  ground  prevents  seed  being  sown 
before  the  end  of   February.     This  raising  of 
plants  under  glass  is  now  a  very  common  prac- 
tice, various  methods  being  resorted  to.     I  have 
tried    several,    including     sowing    in    turves, 
troughs,  and  small  pots,  but  much  prefer  ordi- 
nary bedding  Pelargonium  boxes.     These,  with 
a  layer  of  crocks  in  the  bottom  to  prevent  the 
roots  clinging  to  the  wood,  are  hlled  with  fine 
light  soil,  nearly  a  quart   each  of  two  or  three 
varieties  being  somewhat  thickly  sown  in  these. 
This  being  done  before  the  month  of  January 
is  tint,  or  very  early  in  February,  there  is  no 
need  to  place  the  boxes  in  heat ;  in  fact,  the 
plants  will  be  much  sturdier  and  ready  for  turn- 
ing out  quite  soon  enough  if  they  are  raised  in  a 
late  Peach  house  or  cold  pit. 

Opinions  vary  considerably  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  various  early  varieties  or  so-called  varie- 
ties of  early  Ptas,  but  after  having  tried  the 
greater  portion  I  can  truthfully  assert  that  the 
difference,  if  any,  is  very  slight,  the  gain  of 
a  few  days  in  favour  of  any  one  of  them 
being  determined  by  circumstances.  All  the 
extra  early  round-seeded  forms,  these  including 
Saugster's  No.  1,  Daniel  O'Rourke,  Tabei's 
Perfection,  Ringleader,  Early  Selected,  First 
Crop,  Dickson's  First  and  Best,  Dillistone's 
Early,  and  Early  Rival  might  be,  and  very 
often  are,  drawn  from  two  bags  only,  and 
though  two  forms  are  comprised  in  the  above, 
there  is  very  little  diflerence  in  the  character 
of  the  crops.  We  sow  one  of  them,  William  I., 
and  Chelsea  Gem  if  procurable,  and,  failing 
this,  we  had  recourse  last  season  to  William 
Hurst,  and  a  very  good  substitute  it  proved. 
Naturally  the  round-seeded  form  is  the  earlier 
by  about  a  week,  but  the  dwarf  variety  being 
more  favoured  is  the  earlier  as  a  rule,  as  well 
as  far  better  in  point  of  quality.     William  I.  is 
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the  most  profitable  of  all,  and  the  quality  is  fairly 
good,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Wrinkled 
Marrows,  which  closely  succeed  it.  We  in- 
variably plant  one  long  row  of  William  I.  and 
take  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  sowing 
another,  the  latter  keeping  up  the  supply  till 
Telephone,  the  best  second  early  variety,  is 
available. 

Next  a  few  words  as  to  the  best  positions  for 
early  Peas.  Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  favour  the 
sunny  wall  borders,  but  I  have  great  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  thus  utilising  space  that 
might  well  be  turned  to  a  better  account.  As 
a  rule,  the  London  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  early  Peas  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the 
generality  of  private  places,  and  yet  the  crops 
are  grown  in  the  open  fields,  the  growers  having 
no  advantage  with  regard  to  varieties,  gang- 
ster's No.  1  and  William  I.  being  still  very 
largely  sown,  usually  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  February.  The  Peas  being  grown 
without  stakes  and  on  firm,  good  ground,  are 
predisposed  to  early  flowering,  but  transplant- 
ing in  any  way  has  just  the  same  effect,  an 
early  if  somewhat  light  crop  being  more  profit- 
able than  a  heavier  weight  of  pods  from  four 
days  to  a  week  later  on.  We  prefer  to  put  out 
the  dwarf  early  variety  on  a  light  and  well 
sheltered  border  where  the  plants  receive  much 
additional  protection,  while  one  long  row  is 
grown  on  a  flat-topped  ridge  of  good  soil  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall.  These  much  favoured 
dwarf  varieties  yield  about  three  good  gather- 
ings in  close  succession  to  those  obtained  from 
pit-grown  plants,  but  the  quality  is  .so  good 
that  it  quite  spoils  the  palate  for  the  dry  round- 
seeded  forms,  and  if  William  I.  is  ready  early 
enough  and  we  can  avoid  sending  the  poor  Peas 
to  the  table,  we  always  do  so. 

Early  Peas  do  not  require  either  a  very  rich 
or  extra   deep   root-run,   warmth   rather  than 
strong  food    and    moisture    being    principally 
needed.     Heavy  or  bad  working  ground  ought 
to    have    a    dressing    of    comparatively    fresh 
manure  (not  the  poor,  lifeless  stufi'  too   often 
forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  old  hotbed  mate- 
rial) and  be  roughly  laid  up  very  early  in  the 
winter.     Very  loose,  light  ground,  as  a  rule,  is 
best  left  unmanured  and  uudug  till  just  before 
it  is  cropped,  as  it  keeps  drier  and  warmer  in  a 
more  solid,  unbroken  state.     If  from  any  cause 
the  ground  cannot  be  got  into  a  free,  working 
condition,  then  ought  a  narrow  trench   to  be 
opened,  either  for   seed  sowing  or  for  plants, 
this    being    filled    with    good    light   soil  from 
the  frame    ground,  as  it  is  labour   wasted    to 
BOW  or    plant    in   very    lumpy    ground.     It  is 
advisable   to    sow   or   plant   early  Peas    more 
thickly  than  the  later  varieties,  a  (juick  if  short 
crop  being  most  to  be  desired.     Fully  one  pint 
of  seed  ought  to  be  sown  in  a  drill  40  feet  long, 
and  be  covered  with  2  inches  of  fine  light  soil. 
We  also  plant  thickly,  taking  great  pains  with 
the  work.     A  rather  deep  trench  is  opened,  and 
after  the  soil  has  been  shaken  away  the  roots 
are  dropped  to  their  full  length  into  the  trench 
and  lightly  fixed  in  the  soil.     Potash  ought  to 
abound  in  soil  intended   for   Peas,  and  I  find 
excellent  results  attend  a  free  addition  of  wood 
ashes  and  burnt  refuse  to  the  fine  soil  placed  in 
the  trenches.     The  dwarf  sorts  may  be  disposed 
in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  for  the  taller  grow- 
ing,  round-seeded   varieties   and  William"  I.  a 
distance  of  42  inches  is  not  too  much,  especially 
if  Spinach  is  sown  between.     The  planting  out 
of  Peas  raised  under  glass  should  be  done  late 
in  March  or  as  early  in  April  as  the  state  of  the 


keep  them  upright.  Only  in  a  very  dry  May  is 
there  any  necessity  to  water  or  give  liquid 
manure,  but  if  the  haulm  is  topped  soon  after 
the  first  flowers  are  set  the  pods  will  fiU  up  more 
rapidly.  I.  M.  H. 


THE  VEGETABLE  SUPPLY. 

I  AM  afraid   the   market   growers   in   the   neigh- 
bourhood of  all  southern  towns,  at  any  rate,  are 
having  but  a  poor  time  of  it.     So  very  abundant 
are  nearly  all  kinds  of  common  vegetables,  that  it 
hardly  pays  to  market  them,  and  in  many  instances 
the  growers  would  have  actually  been  better  oflE 
not  to  have  sent  much  that  is  perishable  to  the 
markets.     The  great   increase  in   the  number   of 
allotment  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  smaller 
towns  especially  has  not  been  without  its  effect 
upon  the  regular  market  growers,  and  the  latter 
are  likely  to  feel  the  pinch  still  harder  as  time  rolls 
on.     I    frequently    pass    by    several    large    fields 
divided  into  allotments,  and  am  really  surprised 
to  see  so  much  green  food  spoiling  on  the  ground. 
The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  that  either  the 
working  classes  do  not  eat  half  enough  vegetables, 
or  else  that  they  are  for  a  time  capable  of  making 
their  land  grow  many  more  than  they  can  either  use 
or  dispose  of  to  advantage.     It  may  be,  both  sur- 
mises are  to  a  certain  extent  correct,  and  both  will 
perhaps  be  modified  in  time.     Whether  or  not  the 
lower  orders  will  consume  more  green   food  as 
they    become    educated    up    to    it    remains    to 
be  proved,  but  as  far  as  the  heavy  crops  are  con- 
cerned I  venture  to  think  the  cultivators  will  not 
long  be  troubled  with  these  unless  the  owner  of 
the  ground  is  under  an  obligation  to  annually  sup- 
ply so  much  manure,  solid  or  otherwise,  to  each 
holder.    As  far  as  can   be  seen  of  the  allotment 
holders  of  rather  long  standing,  they  use  little  or 
no  manure,  and  have  perforce  to  be  content  with 
very  moderate  crops.     It  is  those  allotments  newly 
broken  up  or  cut  out  of  superior  pasture  land  that 
are  so  productive,  and  already  we  hear  complaints 
of  working  men  quitting  exhausted  ground  for  that 
which  will  yield  much  better  returrs  at  a  very  little 
extra  outlay  for  about  three  teasons.     In  time  it 
will  be  quite  possible  for  allotment  holders  really 
to  have  the  best  portion  of  the  trade  in  common 
vegetables  in  their  own  hands,  always  supposing 
they  go  intelligently  and  perseveringly  to  work.   It 
is  to  be  hoped  when  they  have  driven  the  regular 
market  growers  out  of  the  markets  they  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  sell  abundance  of  vegetables. 

Just  at  present  the  superabundance  of  Celery, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Kale,  and  roots  gene- 
rally greatly  militates  against  all  parties  but  the 
actual  consumers,  and  even  the  latter  do  not  seem 
happy  with  it  all.  Market  growers  and  salesmen 
dread  a  mild  winter,  and  with  good  reason  too,  as 
it  appears  fewer  vegetables  are  eaten  in  mild 
weather  than  when  it  is  severe.  At  present  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  such  like  will  hardly  sell  at 
any  price,  but  if  a  severe  frost  happens  to  destroy 
these  as  well  as  Broccoli  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
then  will  there  be  a  great  demand  for  sprouting 
Broccoli  long  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  Thousand- 
headed  Kale,  and  similarly  coarse  sheep  food. 
Fabulous  prices,  or  somewhere  about  £75  per  acre, 
have  during  a  severe  winter  been  given  for  Thou- 
sand-headed Kale,  which  at  the  present  no  one 
would  look  at.     Market  growers  are  holding  back 


are  either  bolted  or  rotten.  Directly  a  sharp  frost 
sets  in  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  three  kinds 
just  named,  those  who  buy  largely  for  the  markets 
speculating  briskly  in  them.  Not,  however,  till 
the  various  soup  kitchens  in  large  towns  are  in  fuU 
swing  is  there  any  prospect  of  improvement  in  the 
root  trade.  Celery  again  does  not  sell  so  well  as 
usual,  and  seeing  that  many  of  the  tops  have  been 
injured  by  frost,  the  stalks  will  not  keep  long,  and 
the  crop  will  be  a  losing  one.  Altogether  the  look- 
out is  far  from  being  hopeful  as  far  as  the  growers 
are  concerned.  W.  Igqulden. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
A  KITCHEN  garden  ought  to  be  a  place  of  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit,  and  to  make  it  such  one  must  de- 
vise a  means  of   exciting  in  those  to  whom  the 
garden  belongs  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  by  a  happy 
arrangement  of  flowers  and  fruits  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  by  the  growing  of  the  necessary 
vegetables.     I  will  give  one  instance  of  how  this 
was  accomplished.     Some  few  years  ago  a  north 
countryman  entered  upon  his  duties  as  "  head  "  in 
a  nobleman's  garden  in  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties in  England  where  the  kitchen  garden  proper 
consisted  of  about  four  acres  of  ground,  walled  in, 
and  intersected  with  narrow,  badly-made  paths  in 
all  directions.    In  some  places  there  was  no  margin 
to  show  where  the  soil  ended  and  the  walk  began  ; 
in  others  the  fruit  trees  and  bushes  almost  closed 
up  even  these  "  walks,"  if  such  they  may  be  called, 
seeing  that  they  consisted  merely  of  levelled  soil 
covered   with  a  sprinkling  of  gravel  shaped   out 
by  Box  edgings  of  which  only  the  remnants  re- 
mained.   The  wall  trees  possessed  spurs  quite   a 
yard  long,  and  these,  being  very  numerous,  gave 
one  the  idea  that  the  object  had  been  to  screen 
the  wall,  not  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fruit.     Stones 
were  heaped  up  in  one  quarter,  manure  in  another, 
and  carelessness  and  neglect  showed  themselves  in 
every  direction  in  which  the  eye  turned.    The  staff 
and  expenditure  were  limited,  and  others  had  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  regenerate  the  place.  The  family 
had,  up  till  now,  seldom  visited  this  portion  of  their 
garden,  and  the  gardener  thought,  and  rightly,  that 
the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  to 
make  the  garden  a  place  where  they  could  walk 
with  pleasure  in  all  weathers.     He  set  about  the 
alteration  of  the    principal  walks,   widening  and 
remaking  them  in  the  following  manner  ; — 

Grass  verges,  15  inches  wide,  were  laid  down  to 
form  the  sides,  and  the  soil  between  them  was  dug 
out  to  a  depth  of  is  inches  in  the  centre,  from 
whirh  point  it  gradually  sloped  towards  the  edges. 
In  the  centre  of  this  was  placed  a  4-inch  drain 
pipe,  which  was  surrounded  with  large  stones;  then 
followed  several  layers  of  variously-sized  stones  ami 
grave],  and  the  whole  was  finished  with  a  coating 
of  gravel  that  had  been  passed  through  a  quarter- 
inch  sieve  and  from  which  all  sand  had  been  sifted. 
After  repeated  "  rolling,"  the  walks  became  quite 
solid  and  were  dry  at  all  seasons.  Running  parallel 
with  these  walks,  borders  (J  feet  wide  were  made 
on  both  sides,  and  filled  with  such  hardy  perennials 
as  could  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the 
addition  of  clumps  of  summer-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums, Gladioli,  Roses,  single  Dahlias,  Sun- 
flowers, sweet-scented  Geraniums,  Scabious,  Stocks, 
Heliotrope,  Centranthus,  &c., 


ground  permits.     They  may  be  at  once  liahtlv        ,          I'         ^  immense  heaps  of  Carrots  will, 
moulded  UT,  and  should  ha/n  ^Lrt  wt  f         u^  '  ""'^^^  *  '^^^^^^  ^°°°  ^^^^^  V^^^^'  be  given  to  ho 
X^i^         P'  .^.fvl     -i^"'!"'*"''^''^    cattle,  or  pigs.     Turnips  are  generally  left  in  the 
SintP^in^T                T  both   Bides,  this  both    fields,  and  if  not  wanted  now  tL  tops  may  prove  re! 
protecting  them  somewhat  and  also  servin-  "-    '■ "  ■      ■  - 


with  a  front  edging  of 

blue  Lobelia,  which  contrasted  well  with  theGrass, 

their  supplies  of  green  vegetables  in  the  hope  that  I  ^""^   the  whole  backed  by  a  row  of  Pear  trees 

„  c      ..  _ii,     ,      .,      ,  .  screening  the  vegetable  ground.     By  the  beginning 

of  August  many  of  the  plants  were  displaying  a 
wealth  of  bloom,  and  when  the  family  returned 
from  London  and  saw  the  alterations  that  had  been 
effected  during  their  absence,  they  showed  their 
unmistakable  appreciation  by  encouraging  the  ex- 
tension of  improvements  toother  parts  of  the  garden. 
Having  thus  secured  the   key  to  success — the 
confidence  of  his  employers — the  gardener  was  en- 
abled to  proceed  with  other  useful  and  necessary 
changes,  only  one  of  which   (as  it  added  to  the 
a  change  soon  takes  place'  be  given  to  horses,  I  beauty  of  the  place)   I  shall    in    the  meantime 
: —     m       ■  'mention. 


a  severe  frost  will  shortly  destroy  other  people„ 
crops  and  not  theirs,  and  it  may  be  that  something 
of  the  sort  will  happen  before  the  month  of  February 
is  past.  The  Brassica  tribe  generally  is  in  a  soft, 
over-luxuriant  state,  and  the  frosts  experienced  in 
December  crippled  the  tops  of  Scotch  Kale, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Broccoli  very  much  more 
than  is  often  the  case. 

Soup  vegetables  again  are  a  dead  loss  this  winter. 
Onions  ripened  none  too  well  and  these  are  growing 


The  principal  walks,  above  referred  to,  led  to  a 

to    munerative,  as  these  may  come  in  when  other  greens   stone  and  cement  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
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which  had  no  donbt  been  placed  there  some  hun- 
dred years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water 
to  the  neighbouring  plants  ;  but  time  had  told  its 
tale  on  the  curbstone,  as  much  of  it  had  crumbled 
to  pieces,  and  the  stagnant  water  in  the  basin,  com- 
bined with  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  rubbish — 
the  accumulation  of  years — gave  out  a  most  dis- 
agreeable odour  during  hot  weather.  This  unplea- 
sant circumstance  led  to  the  clearing  out  of  the 
basin,  and  as  a  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure 
passed  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  attaching  an  inch  lead  pipe  to  the 
main,  with  a  stop-cock  between  it  and  the  basin. 
The  inch  pipe  was  then  conducted  through  a  gap 
in  the  curbstone  down  the  side  of  the  basin,  along 
the  bottom  to  the  centre,  and  then  raised  perpen- 
dicularly with  a  jet  fitting,  standing  2  inches  above 
what  would  be  the  water  level,  and  around  this  was 
piled  a  rustic  pillar  of  stones  to  keep  it  in  its  posi- 
tion. An  overflow  was  also  effected  through  a 
gap  in  the  curbstone  and  led  into  a  drain  in  one 
of  the  walks.  The  deficiencies  in  the  curbstone 
were  made  up  with  clay,  and  thus  a  good  founda- 
tion procured  for  a  Grass  verge,  which  in  due  course 
was  laid  down. 

When  the  renovations  were  completed,  the  water 
was  allowed  to  flow  in,  and  the  miniature  fountain 
threw  up  its  sparkling  spray,  the  height  of  which 
could,  of  course,  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  the  maxi- 
mum being  20  feet.  It  is  easily  seen  that  this 
enhanced  greatly  the  beauty  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  was  also  very  useful  in  dry  weather  for  water- 
ing. I  have  noticed  that  these  basins  or  tanks  are 
very  common  in  English  gardens  and  are  occasion- 
ally in  the  dilapidated  condition  I  have  described. 
Might  not  similar  improvements  be  made  with 
advantage  in  many  places,  and  even  if  a  water  jet 
is  not  desired,  at  any  rate  a  supply  of  fresh  running 
water  substituted  for  a  filthy  accumulation. 

E.  C.  H. 

Seakale  Lily  White. — Of  the  superiority  of 
this  comparatively  little-grown  form  over  that  most 
generally  forced  there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  of  the 
first  to  recognise  its  value  was  my  old  and  much- 
respected  friend,  the  late  Mr.  A.  Barker,  who  had  a 
fine  breadth  of  it  at  Hindlip.  Recently,  at  Canford 
Manor,  Wimborne,  I  noticed  an  extra  large  quarter 
of  ground  entirely  devoted  to  it,  while  large  quan- 
tities were  being  forced  in  the  Mushroom  houses. 
It  differs  from  the  old  form  in  that  the  points  of 
the  forced  shoots  or  partially  expanded  leaves  have 
not  a  tint  of  either  purple  or  green  in  them,  but 
instead  of  this  are  creamy  or  Lily  white.  In  point 
of  quality  it  is  also  considered  superior,  and 
being  equally  as  easy  of  culture  as  the  old  form, 
ought  everywhere  to  rapidly  replace  the  latter. — I. 

Pea  Duke  of  Albany.— So  far  as  my  experi- 
ence is  concerned,  Duke  of  Albany  is  one  of  the 
best  of  mid-season  Peas  of  recent  introduction. 
In  the  season  1887,  a  notably  dry  summer,  and  one 
during  which  Peas  suffered  to  some  considerable 
extent  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  1  had  several 
long  rows  of  it  under  my  charge  in  a  northern 
garden.  Other  varieties  by  the  side  of  it  were 
attacked  with  mildew,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  pro- 
longed drought,  but  Duke  of  Albany  escaped,  and 
produced  a  magnificent  crop  of  well  filled  pods. 
The  Peas,  moreover,  were  of  excellent  flavour.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  others  have  to 
say  on  the  matter. — C.  L. 

Brussels  Sprouts.—"  Cambrian "  (p.  59)  re- 
commends the  sowing  of  Brussels  Sprouts  in  April 
for  general  purposes.  Perhaps  this  time  may  be 
soon  enough  for  Wales  and  the  south  of  England, 
where  climatic  influences  would  tend  to  their  rapid 
growth,  but  if  adopted  on  the  heavy  loams  of 
Yorkshire  the  crop  would  prove  a  comparative 
failure  even  in  the  most  favourable  seasons.  We 
sow  our  Brussels  Sprouts  in  boxes  about  the  middle 
of  February  and  raise  them  in  gentle  heat  under 
glass,  and  by  the  beginning  of  April  they  are  ready 
for  pricking  out  into  cold  frames,  when  they  make 
good  plants  by  the  end  of  May,  and  are  then 
planted  out  on  trenched  ground  well  enriched  with 
manure.  By  this  means  only  are  we  enabled  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  yield  of  this  indispensable 


vegetable.  Our  plants  usually  attain  the  size  of 
something  like  2^  feet  in  height  and  are  furnished 
with  large  and  solid  sprouts  two-thirds  of  their 
length.  These  sprouts,  too,  remain  good  as  far  into 
the  spring  as  any  I  have  seen  on  plants  raised  out 
of  doors. — J.  R. 


Orchids. 

ANGR.ECUM  SESQUIPEDALE. 
The  Angr;>;cum  genus  was  once  only  regarded 
as  of  interest  to  the  botanist,  few  of  the  species 
being  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants,  but 
when  Mr.  Ellis  brought  A.  sesquipedale  home 
from  Madagascar  and  established  it  in  his  gar- 
den at  Hoddesdon,  where  it  flowered  in  1857, 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  a  new  interest 
sprung  up  in  tlie  genus.  To  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis 
is,  tlierefore,  due  the  fact  of  introducing  it  to 


as  a  genus  is  not  now,  however,  looked  upon  as 
containing  botanical  curiosities  only,  for  such 
species  as  A.  citratum,  A.  Sanderianum,  A. 
Ellisi,  A.  Kotschyi  (here  figured),  A.  Scotti- 
anuni,  and  A.  Chailluanum  have  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  not  to  name  many 
other  species  which  are  now  grown  and  looked 
upon  as  objects  of  great  beauty.  A  flower  of  A . 
sesquipedale  before  me  does  not,  however,  come 
up  to  its  true  character,  as  its  spur  measures 
only  a  foot  in  length  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  and 
the  lip  are  ivory  white,  thick,  and  the  spur 
green ;  this  when  contrasted  with  its  blue-green 
distichous  leaves  forms  a  splendid  picture.  The 
plant  would  appear,  by  the  quantities  which 
have  been  imported  by  the  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.,  of  Clapton,  to  be  much  more  common  than 
Mr.  Ellis  found  it,  for  there  are  enough  fine 
plants  in  the  Clapton  Nurseries  to  furnish  half 
the    Orchid    establishments    in    the    country. 


Angrseoum  Kotschyi. 


Europe  in  a  living  state,  but  Du  Petit  Thouars 
should  have  the  credit  of  its  first  discovery, 
he  having  made  the  plant  known  nearly  seventy 
years  ago.  Mr.  Ellis  speaks  of  this  plant  upon 
several  occasions  in  his  book  of  travels,  and 
says  "he  only  found  it  in  the  lower  and  hotter 
districts  in  the  island,  that  it  does  not  grow  in 
the  moist  and  thickly  wooded  parts,  but  gene- 
rally on  straggling  trees  along  the  borders  ot 
the  forests,  and  most  frequently  upon  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  thinly-leaved  trees;" 
from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  plants 
enjoy  exposure  to  sun  and  light,  and  in  such 
positions  I  saw  it  recently  doing  splendidly  in 
Mr.  Jacomb's  garden  at  Cheam  Park.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  this  section 
of  Orchids,  and  certainly  by  far  the  finest  species 
of  this  genus  not  only  in  cultivation,  but  the 
finest  yet  known.  Perhaps  some  of  the  forests 
through  which  Stanley  has  recently  travelled 
may  yield  some  even  finer  than  this.  Angrsecum 


Should  something  startling  in  the  way  of  colour 
occur,  it  will  lead  to  the  Angra?cuins  becoming 
the  rage  ;  the  number  of  species  is  large,  and 
from  the  small- flowered  A.  hyaloides  to  the 
large-flowered  A.  sesquipedale  there  are  many 
changes.  These  plants  are  all  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  tail  which  is  developed  from  the 
base  of  the  lip,  and  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
ett'ect  produced.  A.  sesquipedale  may  be  reck- 
oned a  plant  of  considerable  beauty  even  with- 
out flowers,  the  leaves  being  broadly  oblong, 
imbricating,  and  two-lohed  at  the  points  ;  they 
are  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion  (distich- 
ous) and  are  of  a  rich  greenish  blue  hue,  so 
that  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  house 
when  not  in  flower.  There  have  been  some 
ditt'erences  of  oiiinion  about  these  plants,  for  as 
some  flower  before  Christmas,  lasting  until  the 
present  time  or  later,  so  another  form  opens 
its  blooms  in  the  late  spring  months,  thus  last- 
ing until  the  early  sununer.     It  has  been  said 
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that  the  spring-bloommg  kind  is  a  better  form 
than  the  winter  bloomer,  and  tliat  the  varieties 
are  distinct,  but  after  watching  them  closely  I 
am  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  to  distia- 
guish  one  from  the  other.  Like  Aerides  and 
Vandas,  Angrseeums  have  no  pseudo- bulbs,  and 
the  stems  will  not  bear  too  severe  a  drying,  and 
therefore,  although  they  should  receive  a  very 
limited  quantity  of  water  during  the  winter 
months,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  sufl'er. 
A  slight  atmospheric  moisture  should  also  be 
about  them.  The  drainage  should  be  good, 
and  I  think  the  best  results  are  obtained  from 
pot  culture.  W.  H.  Gower. 


saccate  portion  is  white  spotted  with  pnrple  inside. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Burmah,  whence  it  was 
introduced  five  or  six  years  ago.  It  is  best  grown 
in  Sphagnum  alone,  and  prefers  to  be  suspended 
near  the  glass  in  the  East  Indian  house ;  the 
baskets  should  be  small  and  well  drained. — W.  B. 


Masdevallia  Schrcederiana. — This  very  rare 
species,  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander,  is  new 
flowering  in  Mr.  Measures'  garden  at  Camberwell. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  much  resembles  that  of  M. 
Eeichenbachiana,  but  its  flowers  are  quite  distinct, 
being  of  good  size,  beautifully  coloured,  and  very 
showy.  They  stand  well  above  the  foliage,  the 
three  tail-like  points  of  the  sepals  being  yellow, 
whilst  the  outer  portion  is  of  a  beautiful  bright 
amethyst-purple,  the  centre  white,  and  the  throat 
rich  orange-jellow.  It  is  a  lovely  and  beautiful 
species,  and  is  very  rare. 

Orchid  flowers  from  Cheam  Park. — Mr. 
May,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jacomb,  sends  me  a  beautiful 
box  of  flowers.  Among  them  I  note  particularly 
Phalasnopsis  Stuartiana,  a  beautiful  variety,  pro- 
fusely and  richly  spotted ;  also  some  flowers  of  what 
I  consider  is  P.  gloriosa,  which  was  figured  in  The 
Garden,  April  20,  1889.  There  also  came  a  fine 
variety  of  P.  Schilleriana  and  many  charming  forms 
of  0.  Alexandia;,  fine  flowers,  of  good  substance  and 
beautifully  fringed ;  and  flowers  of  Dendrobium  Ains- 
worthi  and  Odontoglossum  Hunnewellianum,  a 
pretty  plant.  This  species  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans  —W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Sallieri  and  the  variety 
Hyeanum.  —  This  plant  was  supposed  to  have 
been  raised  at  the  Chateau  du  Val,  in  France, 
the  residence  of  Madame  Fould.  Last  season  when 
noticing  a  plant  of  this  form  which  flowered  in  Mr. 
Shuttleworth's  collection,  and  which  he  received 
from  Burmah  as  a  small  seedling  plant,  M.  Sallier 
wrote  to  say  that  the  plant  named  after  him  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  was  a  hybrid.  Later  on 
Mr.  J.  Bowring,  of  Forest  Farm,  near  Windsor, 
raised  a  seedling  which  was  considered  like  it.  Is 
not  this  the  form  known  as  Hyeanum,  which  is 
even  more  beautiful  than  Sallieri  7— G. 

Laelia  peduncularis  — The  Flor  de  Jesns,  so 
called  by  the  dwellers  in  Guatemala,  where  it  is  a 
much  prized  plant,  was  in  our  collections  fifty 
years  ago,  and  in  my  younger  days  it  had  become 
a  somewhat  common  plant,  but  it  was  considered 
a  diflicult  plant  to  grow.  This  arose,  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  overloading  its  roots  with  soil,  as  I 
have  found  out  since  that  it  thrives  best  with  the 
tiniest  bit  of  soil  about  it.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  plant  has  become  scarce,  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  in  an  amateur's  collection  a  plant 
bearing  seven  racemes  of  its  beautiful  blooms, 
which  are  rosy  pnrple.  The  inside  of  the  side 
lobes  is  marked  with  deep  crimson,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow  or  yellowish  white. 
— G. 

Saccolabium  bellinum.— So  far  as  regards 
the  beauty  of  its  individual  flowers  this  species 
must  be  given  the  first  place  amongst  Saccola- 
biums.  It  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  genus 
which  is  distinguished  by  having  the  flowers  in  a 
corymb— a  group  to  which  the  beautiful  S.  bigib- 
bum  also  belongs.  The  number  of  flowers  on  a 
scape  is  usually  four  or  five  and  rarely  exceeds 
seven.  They  are  about  1^  inches  across,  with 
fleshy  oblong  sepals  and  petals  of  a  creamy  yellow, 
thickly  blotched  with  dark  brown.  The  lip  is  very 
remarkable  in  structure ;  the  basal  part  is  in  the 
form  of  a  pouch,  from  the  margin  of  which  the 
spreading  front  portion  projects.  This  is  covered 
with  white,  thread-like  processes,  except  on  the 
centre,   where  there  is  a  patch   of  yellow.     The 


ORCHIDS  AT  BRISTOL. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  Orchids 
in  Bristol  is  that  of  Mr.  Crispin  in  Chester  Park. 
In  the  early  part  of  January  a  number  of  species 
and  varieties  were  in  bloom ;  and  amongst  them 
a  large  healthy  mass  of  LiElia  crispa  at  once  claimed 
attention,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fine  vigorous 
condition,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  carrying  a  strong 
spike  bearing  four  fully  expanded  flowers.  The 
plant  is  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  in  the 
East  Indian  house  and  deluged  with  water,  except 
for  a  short  time  after  the  usual  season  of  flowering, 
this  treatment  differing  from  that  commonly  ac- 
corded to  Lfelias  and  Cattleyas,  for  which  the  pro- 
cess of  drying  off  for  a  protracted  period  is  deemed 
so  necessary.  After  flowering  in  July  last,  a  num- 
ber of  bulbs  subsequently  produced  spikes  that 
showed  no  appearance  of  sheaths,  and  this  Orchid 
has  continued  to  throw  flower-spikes  up  to  the 
present  time,  while  the  growth  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Dendrobium  speciosum,  which  was  carry- 
ing eleven  stout  racemes  of  large  well-reflexed 
flowers,  is  an  old  introduction.  Some  pieces  of 
Lffilia  anceps  and  L.  albida,  relieved  by  the  more 
neutral  tints  of  Oncidium  leopardinum,  with  a 
light  graceful  spike  here  and  there  of  the  free- 
flowering  Oncidium  flexuosum,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  specimens,  such  as  Cattleya  Percivaliana, 
Cattleya  Walkeriana,  Oncidium  Papilio,  and  others, 
formed  a  bright  picture.  In  the  intermediate 
house  Phajus  grandifolius  was  throwing  up  a  crowd 
of  its  noble  spikes,  while  depending  from  the  roof, 
Dendrobinms,  among  them  being  D.  heterocarpum, 
D.  crassinode,  and  D.  nobile,  in  various  stages  of 
flower,  added  to  the  brightnefs  of  the  structure. 
In  the  cool  house  the  Odontoglossums,  including 
0.  Pescatorei,  O.  Rossi,  and  0.  Cervantesl,  with 
several  others,  were  bearing  strong  flower-spikes. 

Mr.  Crispin's  success  is  undoubtedly  in  part  due 
to  the  admirable  construction  of  his  houses,  these 
having  been  built  in  a  way  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  each  section,  and  include  East  Indian, 
intermediate,  and  cool  houses.  In  the  two  former 
a  portion  of  the  pipes  is  laid  in  open  brickwork 
water  tanks,  and  the  pipes  being  fitted  with  the 
necessary  valves  together  with  the  use  of  a  hygro- 
meter in  each  house  the  atmosphere  is  completely 
under  command.  Hot-water  pipes  of  small  dia- 
meter are  affixed  to  the  roof.  They  prevent  drip, 
which  proves  so  destructive  to  young  growth.  But 
with  Mr.  Crispin  this  is  practically  unknown,  as 
latterly  neither  syringe  nor  watering-pot  have  been 
used,  sufficient  moisture  being  quickly  raised  by 
evaporation,  and  all  watering  is  done  more  effectu- 
ally by  plunging  the  plants  in  a  tank  of  tepid 
water.  c.  M. 

*,■*  With  these  notes  were  received  spikes  of 
Lajlia  anceps  and  Cattleya  crispa,  both  showing 
that  the  plants  have  been  thoroughly  well  grown 
and  agreeing  with  what  is  written  of  Mr.  Crispin's 
collection. — Ed. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCEIDS, 


venusturii.  It  is  peculiar  in  showing  the  prepoiider- 
ance  of  its  first-named  parent  upon  the  flower ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  veined  with  green ;  the 
petals  are  reddish-purple  at  the  tips,  and  the  large 
greenish  lip  is  veined  with  purple;  its  foliage  is  tes- 
sellated much  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  vcnustum. 
It  IS  a  French  hybrid  of  great  beauty.— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  transparens. — This  is  a  very 
pretty  old  species  which  has  not  found  much 
favour  with  the  plant -growing  public,  but  it  really 
deserves  every  attention,  its  flowers  being  very  ele- 
gant and  freely  produced.  The  flowers  are  numer- 
ous, each  about  Ij  inches  across,  white,  more  or 
less  flushed  with  rosy  mauve  or  rosy  lilac,  and 
stained  at  the  base  with  a  large  blood-coloured 
blotch.  It  comes  from  Northern  India  at  some 
5000  feet  elevation. 

Odontoglossum  AlexandrsB  flaveolum 
(ir.  H.). — This  is  no  doubt  the  variety  of  which  I 
have  received  fine  flowers.  The  forms  of  this, 
which  I  have  from  time  to  time  seen,  and  in  which 
the  sepals  and  petals  have  been  of  a  dirty  white  or 
straw  colour,  I  consider  of  no>alue.  In  the  variety 
before  me  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  good  shade 
of  yellow  and  the  lip  is  of  a  deeper  yellow,  bearing 
numerous  radiating  lines  about  the  crest  of  a 
reddish  crimson,  and  one  or  two  spots  of  rich 
crimson  on  the  lip.  In  every  other  respect  but 
colour  it  may  be  reckoned  a  good  form  of  Alex- 
andra;. This  variety  is  well  deserving  of  all  care,  as 
the  form  is  somewhat  rare,  especially  such  a  richly 
coloured  one  as  the  one  now  before  me. 

Cypripedium  Atys.— This  is  now  flowering  in 
Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Camberwell.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  this  plant  in  bloom,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  exactly  like  C.  Fitchia- 
num,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Williams  in  1888.  This,  Mr. 
Williams,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Album,  page 
350,  says  is  a  cross  between  C.  Hookeiaj  and  C. 
barbatum  ;  the  foliage  is  conspicuously  tessellated 
with  deep  olive-green  on  a  greyish  ground,  and  the 
flowers  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Hookerje, 
saving  that  they  are  less  beautiful  and  have  a  very 
large  pouch  for  the  size  of  the  flower.  This  de- 
scription will  apply  to  Atys  and  C.  Fitchianum, 
and  if  anyone  can  point  out  any  distinctions,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  them  ;  if  not,  C.  Atys  must 
be  considered  a  synonym  of  C.  Fitchianum. — W. 

A  new  Odontoglossum. — This  is  anew  species 
received  from  Mr.  Broome,  Llandudno.  The  stem 
is  very  flexuose,  and  carries  a  raceme  of  about 
fourteen  flowers,  each  measuring  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  across,  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  the  for- 
mer greenish  yellow,  heavily  blotched  with  irregu- 
lar shaped  spots  of  dull  chocolate  ;  the  ground  col- 
our of  the  petals  at  the  base  is  white,  on  which  are 
three  narrow  parallel  lines  of  reddish-brown,  the 
apical  portion  passing  into  greenish-yellow  mar- 
gined with  dull  chocolate ;  lip,  pure  white,  spotted 
with  chestnut,  and  having  a  very  long  and  full 
beard,  composed  of  long,  thread-like  appendages, 
which  grow  out  of  the  crest  and  disc ;  these  are 
white  and  completely  cover  the  lip,  giving  the 
flower  a  very  curious  and  shaggy  appearance.  I 
am  told  the  plant  comes  from  Burmah,  which,  of 
course,  is  an  error,  as  no  Odontoglossums  are  found 
out  of  America,  and  so  for  a  time  perhaps  its  lo- 
cality will  remain  doubtful.  It  is  a  most  peculiar 
flower,  and  collectors  should  be  on  the  look  out  for 
this  novelty. —  G. 


Cypripedium  Sedeni  rubieundum  is  a  very 
brilliant  and  free-. flowering  form  of  this  hybrid,  which 
I  lately  noted.  It  is  one  of  those  bright-coloured 
forms  which  are  so  desirable  in  collections  of  these 
plants,  and  whicli  are  always  welcome. — G. 

Lrelia  acuminata.— This,  sometimes  called  a 
white  variety  of  Lfelia  peduncularis,  I  lately  saw  in 
bloom.  It  hoars  quite  a  quantity  of  spikes,  the  flowers 
on  which,  however,  were  past  their  best,  and  certainly 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  very  fine  form  received 
a  short  time  ago  from  Mr.  Cypher,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Studd,  .at  Bath.  The  colours  are,  however,  the  same, 
being  white  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  and  just  a  stain 
of  yellow  in  frout. — G. 

Cypripedium  Carrier!.- This  is  a  beautiful 
pUnt,  being  a  cj-oss  between   C.  superbiens  and  C. 


Plant  shelters. — Those  ot  your  readers  who 
like  out-of-the-way  devices  in  gardens,  as  I  do, 
may  care  to  hear  of  the  results  from  our  little 
mound  caves,  of  which  I  wrote  in  The  Garden, 
December  18,  1886  (p.  563),  and  will,  I  hope,  ex- 
periment in  the  same  direction.  The  first  caves 
were  built  with  two  small  pieces  of  stone,  so  after 
showing  that  the  greenhouse  Ferns,  such  as  Adian- 
tum  cnneatum  and  Pteris  serrulata,  would  stand 
the  winter,  the  roof  began  to  drop  in.  These  were 
planted  in  February,  1885.  We  made  a  new  series 
of  mound  caves  and  planted  them  in  October,  1887. 
These  bad  one  large  stone  for  each  side,  back,  and 
roof ;  they  have  stood  well,  and  the  greenhouse 
Ferns  in  them  are  now  green,  and  both  have  seed- 
lings all  along  the  sides  of  the  stone,  showing  that 
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they  are  quite  at  home.  In  another  set  of  caves 
Cyclamen  macrophyllum  is  thriving,  and  a  number 
of  different  varieties  of  Adiantums  are  planted, 
but  have  not  yet  had  time  to  establish  themselves. 
I  have  tried  a  good  many  bulbs  and  tender  Prim- 
roses, but  these  failed,  I  suppose  from  insufficient 
light.  There  muse,  I  think,  be  many  plants  which 
would  succeed  as  well  as  in  a  greenhouse.  In  very 
cold  weather  a  slab  or  slate  may  be  used  across 
the  mouth  of  the  caves. — Georub  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbanlt,  Wei/briiiije. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 
Fbrns. — Any  injury  which  the  roots  of  Ferns 
suffer  tends  to  weaken  the  growth  of  the  plants  for 
a  time,  and  if  any  top-growth  is  being  made 
when  the  roots  are  interfered  with,  the  young  fronds 
become  crippled.  Even  the  removal  of  the  old 
drainage  material,  consequent  on  the  plants  being 
repotted,  affects  them  in  the  way  named  if  there 
is  any  growth  going  on.  During  winter  most  species 
are  quite  at  rest,  whilst  others  that  may  be  said  to 
never  be  wholly  dormant  are  the  least  active.  The 
best  time  for  repotting  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
dormant  season,  just  before  the  new  growth  begins 
to  move.  This,  under  ordinary  treatment,  usually 
takes  place  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  according  to  the  amount  of  heat  the 
plants  receive.  The  great  difference  that  there  is 
in  the  size  which  the  various  species  of  Ferns  now 
in  cultivation  attain,  and  also  the  difference 
that  exists  in  the  character  of  their  growth,  natur- 
ally require  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  amount 
of  root-room  that  is  given  to  the  respective  kinds. 
Ferns  will  do  with  much  less  root-room  than  most 
things,  provided  the  growth  is  sufficiently  supported 
with  manure  water  during  the  spring  and  summer 
whilst  the  fronds  are  in  course  of  formation. 

Tree  species. — Even  the  largest  of  the  Tree 
species,  such  as  the  Dicksonias,  Cibotiums,  and 
Cyatheas,  will  do  with  much  smaller  pots  or  tubs 
than  are  often  used.  Too  much  root -room  f.auses 
the  fronds  of  these  large  growing  species  to  attain 
double  the  size  necessary.  Big  fronds  crowd  out 
or  smother  the  smaller  kinds,  which  are  equally 
as  beautiful  and  interesting  as  the  large  growers. 
For  the  same  reason  the  planting  oat  of  the  large 
growers  in  houses,  where  with  the  aid  of  rockwork 
a  natural  effect  is  sought,  is  objectionable,  as  by 
confining  the  roots  of  the  Tree  Ferns  and  other 
large  kinds  in  pots  or  tubs  and  plunging  them,  a 
much  better  result  is  attained.  In  this  way  the 
big  plants  can  have  their  positions  altered  from 
time  to  time,  and  double  the  number  of  the  smaller 
kinds  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  through  the 
large  sorts  not  reaching  an  unmanageable  size. 

Soil.  -Ferns  do  not  like  shaking  out  with  a 
view  to  giving  them  new  soil  in  the  way  that  is 
practised  with  many  plants ;  consequently  this 
should  not  be  done,  except  when  the  material 
happens  to  get  sour  and  unsuitable  for  the  roots, 
or  in  the  case  of  such  kinds  as  it  may  be  desirable 
to  break  up  where  an  increase  of  stock  is  wanted. 
For  this  reason  the  material  they  are  potted  in 
should  be  of  a  description  that  may  be  expected  to 
keep  in  a  healthy  porous  state  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Brown  peat  containing  a  full  amount  of 
fibrous  matter  answers  for  the  majority  of  Ferns  ; 
for  though  most  of  them  will  grow  in  loam,  they  do 
not  attain  the  dark  green  colour  in  it  which  they 
do  in  peat.  In  addition  to  the  sand  which  is 
mixed  with  the  potting  soils  used  for  most  things, 
a  good  sprinkling  of  charcoal,  potsherds,  or  coal 
cinders  broken  to  the  size  of  horse  beans  should 
be  added.  Soil  composed  of  these  materials  will 
keep  in  right  condition  for  the  roots  as  long  as 
anything  that  can  be  devised,  as  if  the  drainage  is 
not  allowed  to  get  foul  through  the  presence  of 
worms,  or  by  its  not  having  been  sufficiently 
secured,  it  will  last  for  many  years. 

Potting. — A  little  more  drainage  should  be  used 
for  even  the  deeper  rooting  kinds  of  Ferns  than  is 
necessary  for  the  majority  of  plants,  whilst  the 
shallow  rooters,  such  as  Gleichenias,  Davallias,  and 


others  that  have  creeping  rhizomes,  should  have 
still  more.  For  all  this  latter  section  shallow  pots 
or  deep  pans  are  preferable  to  pots  of  the  ordinary 
shape.  When  repotting  do  not  interfere  with  the 
roots  that  are  closely  packed  round  the  outside  of 
the  balls.  Make  the  new  soil  as  solid  as  the  old 
balls ;  if  this  is  not  done  the  water  will  pass  off 
down  the  outside,  and  leave  the  centre  dry. 
Raise  the  temperature  a  few  degrees  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  potted,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  a 
little  more  moist  than  it  has  been  during  the 
winter.  It  will  be  better  not  to  give  air  for  three 
weeks  or  so  after  the  potting  is  carried  out. 

Stove. — Achimenes  — Where  these  plants  are 
wanted  to  give  a  long  succession  of  blooms  some 
tubers  should  be  put  in  heat  shortly,  and  a  second 
and  third  batch  later  on.  If  the  roots  were  pro- 
perly matured  before  the  tops  were  allowed  to  die 
down,  they  will  now  be  plump  and  strong;  whereas 
badly  ripened  tubers  will  be  soft  and  liable  to  decay 
when  they  are  put  into  the  soil  unless  care  is  taken 
that  it  be  fairly  dry.  Loam  and  leaf-mould 
sifted,  with  enough  sand  to  make  the  whole 
light,  is  the  right  material  to  use.  If  heavy  soil  is 
used  the  young  roots  get  broken  when  the  plants 
are  transferred  from  the  pans  or  pots  in  which  they 
are  started  to  those  they  are  to  be  grown  in.  An 
ordinary  stove  temperature  is  the  best  for  them. 

Gloxinias. — A  portion  of  the  stock  of  Gloxi- 
nias may  also  now  be  started.  In  the  case  of  small 
roots  struck  from  leaf-cuttings  last  summer,  it  is 
best  to  set  them  going  early,  as  they  have  then  a 
long  season  in  which  to  attain  size  and  strength. 
It  is  well  to  put  small  roots  into  3-inch  or  4-inch 
pots  at  first,  giving  them  more  room  when  they 
have  taken  well  hold  of  the  soil.  A  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  rotten  manure  and  sand  forms  a  suit- 
able compost.  Do  not  cover  the  tubers  deep  in  the 
soil.  The  crowns  should  be  on  a  level  with  the 
surface.  A  temperature  such  as  advised  for  Achi- 
menes will  answer  for  Gloxinias. 

Gloxinias. — seed  sowing — Where  the  plants 
are  grown  from  seed  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the 
strain  can  be  relied  on,  otherwise  labour  and  room 
are  wasted.  Sow  in  shallow  boxes  or  ordinary  seed- 
pans,  which  drain  and  fill  with  soil  of  a  similar 
character  to  that  recommended  for  growing  the 
tubers  in.  Pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  make  the 
surf.ice  smooth,  and  sow  thinly,  covering  the  seed 
very  slightly  with  a  little  of  the  finest  of  the  soil. 
Again  press  the  surface,  stand  in  ordinary  stove 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  raise  the 
pans  close  to  the  glass.  T.  B. 
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Broad  Beans  teansplastbd.— It  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  preserve  the  autnmn-raised 
plants  from  slugs,  but  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a 
fairly  good  plant  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  breaking  up  two  or  three  of  the 
end  rows  in  order  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  plants 
for  filling  up  the  gaps,  or,  better  still,  the  requisite 
number  may  be  raised  in  small  pots  under  glass 
and  turned  out  before  they  are  badly  root-bound. 
As  a  rule,  extra  early  dishes  are  not  very  highly 
valued,  but  were  it  otherwise,  raising  the  plants 
singly  in  ;!-inch  pots  and  transplanting  these  to  a 
warm  border  is  perhaps  the  quickest  and  best  way 
of  procuring  early  gatherings.  The  rather  shy- 
bearing  extra  long-podded  varieties  are  induced  to 
crop  more  surely  and  quickly  when  transplanted 
from  pots,  but  this  fact  is  principally  of  value  to 
exhibitors. 

Sowing  Broad  Beans. — In  all  cases  where  no 
Beans  were  sown  in  the  previous  autumn  and  none 
are  raised  under  glass,  the  earliest  rows  ought  to  be 
got  in  as  early  in  February  as  the  state  of  the 
ground  will  permit.  The  Mazagan  is  less  popular 
than  of  old,  and  either  a  good  selection  of  Early 
Longpod  or  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  (we  grow 
both)  is  preferred.  Whether  a  portion  of  a  warm 
border  be  given  up  to  them  or  not  ought  to  depend 
upon  circumstances,  and  I  will  only  add  that 
they  are  nearly  or  quite  as  early  in  a  sunny  open 
spot  as  they  are  when  grown  on  more  sheltered 
borders.     As  there  is  every  probability   of   many 


early  sown  seeds  perishing  in  the  ground,  they 
should  be  sown  somewhat  thickly,  thinning  out 
later  on  being  resorted  to  if  need  be.  The  rows  of 
Beck's  Gem  ought  to  be  2  feet  apart,  as  the  plants 
branch  strongly,  and  not  being  smothered  up  crop 
profusely.  Single  lines  of  the  taller  sorts  may  also 
be  2  feet  apart,  or  if  double  rows  are  sown  these 
should  be  3  feet  apart,  the  seed  being  covered  with 
about  3  inches  of  light  soil.  The  broad-podded 
section  ought  not  to  be  sown  yet,  the  seed  of  these 
being  the  most  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground. 

A  Pba  border. — In  many  large  gardens  early 
Peas  have  to  be  very  extensively  grown,  as  many  as 
four  quarts  of  seed  being  sown  as  early  in  February 
as  the  ground  can  be  got  into  a  fit  condition  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed.  The  fashion  is  to  devote 
a  long  south  border  to  this  crop,  and  when  the  rows 
of  any  of  the  early  round-seeded  and  the  still 
taller-growing  William  I.  are  only  3  feet  or  slightly 
more  apart,  they  are  almost  certain  to  overshadow 
and  weaken  each  other,  also  doing  much  injury  to 
wall  trees  behind.  A  simple  way  of  obviating  this 
diliioulty  is  to  dispose  the  rows  of  the  taller  varie- 
ties fully  10  feet  apart,  and  between  these  grow 
about  four  rows  of  either  Chelsea  Gem  or  William 
Hurst  Peas,  neither  of  which  often  attain  a  height  of 
2  feet.  If  preferred  beds  of  Early  Potatoes,  Spinach, 
Cauliflowers,  and  Beck's  Gem  Broad  Beans  can  be 
grown  between  the  taUer  Peas,  and  the  latter  will 
in  either  case  be  much  more  productive  owing  to 
being  exposed  to  plenty  of  light  and  air,  while  the 
intervening  crops  will  be  slightly  sheltered  by  the 
rows  of  tall  Peas  and  will  do  well.  Those  in  charge 
of  smaller  gardens  might  in  many  instances  adopt 
the  same  plan  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  if  well  carried 
out  they  will  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  experiment. 

Spinach.— It  is  yet  somewhat  too  early  to  put  out 
Cauliflower  plants  or  to  plant  Potatoes,  but  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  sowing 
seed  of  Spinach.  There  is  always  a  great  run  on  the 
winter  Spinach, and  the  sooner  the  spring-sown  crops 
are  available  the  better.  It  is  rarely  advisable  to  de- 
vote a  breadth  of  ground  entirely  to  Spinach,  as  it  can 
be  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  in  either  the  wide 
or  narrow  spaces  between  early  Peas.  In  the  former 
case  the  drills  may  be  drawn  12  inches  apart ;  while 
if  the  rows  of  Peas  are  disposed  more  thickly 
together,  one  line  of  Spinach  midway  between 
them  is  ample.  Quite  shallow  drills  ought  to  be 
drawn,  the  seed  being  sown  somewhat  freely  and 
covered  with  light  soil.  This  crop  has  few  enemies, 
but  if  slugs  prove  troublesome  they  must  be  kept 
off  by  the  aid  of  soot  and  lime.  What  thinning  out 
is  necessary  may  be  delayed  till  the  thinnings  are 
large  enough  to  use.  The  breadths  of  winter 
Spinach  are  doing  good  service,  frost  which  com- 
pletely killed  many  Russian  Violets  growing  very 
near,  not  in  the  least  injuring  the  plants  of  either 
the  round,  prickly-seeded,  or  Victoria  Spinach. 
Naturally  very  little  growth  is  made  during  the 
winter,  but  a  dressing  of  soot  given  shortly  and 
occasional  surface  hoeings  may  hasten  the  forma- 
tion of  fresh  leaves  considerably.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  seed  of  A'ictoria  or  Monstrous  Viroflay  will 
soon  be  sold  at  a  sufticiently  cheap  rate  to  admit  of 
one  of  these  superior  and  extra  large-leaved  varieties 
entirely  superseding  the  smaller  forms  for  all 
crops. 

Onions. — Those  who  harvested  their  crops  of 
Onions  well  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  wiih 
the  precaution  taken.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
ripen  the  greater  portion  of  them  in  the  open,  and 
all  who  were  wise  in  time  placed  them  thinly  in  a 
heated,  yet  airy  vinery,  or  other  dry  comparatively 
hot  position  for  at  least  a  month.  Thus  treated 
they  keep  admirably;  whereas  those  stored  in  a 
partially  harvested  state  are  now  too  far  advanced 
in  growth  to  be  of  much  value.  In  the  latter  case 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  them  is  to  plant  out 
thickly  in  rows  between  young  Strawberry  plants 
or  between  fruit  bushes.  Late  frosts  may  cripple 
some  of  them,  but  the  bulk  will  most  probably  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks 
may  be  drawn  for  use  as  required.  Being  pulled 
to  pieces,  every  separate  growth  will  be  found  to 
have  a  fairly  large  bulb  attached  to  it,  and  Onions 
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of  this  description  when  sold  in  the  markets  are 
known  as  "  Scallions." 

Teansplanting  Onions.— Autumn-raised  plants, 
principally  of  Tripoli  varieties,  have  continued  to 
grow  more  or  less  all  the  winter,  and  are  unusually 
strong  and  abundant.  If  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
Onions  being  scarce  in  May  a  small  portion  of  a 
sunny,  though  not  necessarily  a  south  border  may 
well  be  given  up  to  the  growth  of  a  few  short  rows 
of  The  CJaeen,  White  Naples,  White  Lisbon,  or  any 
other  quick-bulbing  Onion  that  may  have  been 
raised.  This  should  be  both  rich  and  firm,  the 
firmer  the  better  in  fact,  short  of  binding  the  soil 
together  badly,  quickly  formed  rather  than  extra 
large  bulbs  being  most  needed.  Only  thin  out  the 
rows,  the  plants  being  carefully  lifted  so  as  to  pre- 
serve all  the  roots  possible.  Replant  in  shallow 
drills,  well  spreading  out  the  roots  and  cover  firmly. 
The  neat  grown  Queen  and  Baretta  may  be  put 
out  5  inches  apart  in  rows  9  inches  asunder, 
rather  more  space  being  given  up  to  the  larger 
varieties.  Soot  stirred  into  the  surface  of  Onion 
ground  promotes  a  more  rapid  growth.  It  is  yet 
rather  early  to  meddle  with  the  main  supply  of 
Tripoli  and  autumn-raised  Onions  generally. 

W.  I. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Vines.— Stopping,  tying  down,  pinching  and  regu- 
lating the  laterals  in  the  early  house  will  now  re- 
quire daily  attention,  the  main  point  being  the 
retention  of  just  sufficient  wood  to  furnish  every 
part  of  the  trellis  with  an  even  spread  of  foliage. 
The  shoots  ia  all  cases  should  be  pinched  at  the 
second  or  third  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  and  all 
laterals  behind  it  at  the  first  leaf  from  time  to 
time  as  they  make  growth,  but  the  leading  lateral 
may  be  allowed  to  make  several  joints,  always 
provided  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  leaves 
when  they  are  fully  developed.  Remove  all  super- 
fluous bunches  from  free  setting  varieties  like  the 
Hamburgh  the  moment  the  best  placed  and  most 
promising  can  be  decided  upon,  and  raise  the  day 
and  night  temperature,  the  first  to  70°,  the  latter 
to  60°,  to  draw  them  out  to  their  fullest  length, 
especially  where  they  show  a  tendency  to  run 
into  tendrils.  Also  give  all  the  air  possible,  say 
from  9  a.m  ,  when  the  temperature  begins  to  rise, 
until  1  p.m.,  when  the  house  must  be  shut  up  with 
sun  heat  and  moisture. 

WATBRiNfj. — As  no  one  thinks  of  watering 
Vines  when  the  Grapes  are  in  flower,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  a  mild  and  bright  day  for  giv- 
ing to  the  inside  borders  a  supply  which  will  keep 
them  going  until  after  the  berries  are  set  and 
ready  fcr  thinning.  Old  Vines  will  take  generous 
liquid  at  every  watering,  but  young  ones,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  strong,  will  not  require  stimu- 
lants until  after  the  Grapes  are  thinned,  as  too 
much  vigour  is  detrimental  to  fertilisation.  The 
.■iupply  of  water,  notwithstanding,  must  be  abun- 
dant, as  well-drained  inside  borders  will  take 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  the  course  of  the  season, 
and  the  higher  the  temperature,  provided  it  does 
not  exceed  90°,  the  bttter  the  progress. 

FicETiLisATioN.— When  the  bunches  generally 
are  in  flower  raise  the  temperature  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  give  sufficient  fire-heat  to  favour  a 
free  circulation  of  fresh  air,  but  avoid  draughts, 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  somewhat  drier  to  foster 
the  dispersion  of  pollen.  When  this  is  plentiful 
run  over  all  shy  setting  varieties  about  noon,  using 
a  camel's-hair  brush  or  rabbit's  tail,  and  see  that 
the  good  old  Hamburgh  supplies  the  principal  part 
of  the  pollen.  Muscats,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and 
Gros  Colman  require  particular  attention,  and  set 
best  when  the  points  of  the  bunches  are  turned 
up  to  the  light,  but  not  above  the  foliage. 

Succession  vinebies.  — Discontinue  syringing 
when  the  shoots  are  about  2  inches  in  length,  but 
damp  the  walls  and  fioors  twice  a  day,  and'  pay 
extra  attention  to  the  turning  of  the  ferment- 
ing material.  Disbud  with  a  free  hand,  reduce  the 
bunches  on  each  shoot  to  one,  not  necessarily  the 
largest,  unless  they  are  wanted  for  some  special 
purpose,  as  four  small  or  medium-sized  clusters  are 


better  than  two  large  ones,  especially  where  high 
finish  and  home  use  or  market  are  leading  points 
with  the  cultivator.  Where  early  Muscats  and 
Gros  Colman  are  grown  together  the  house  should 
be  started  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  February. 
The  Muscats  most  likely  will  be  cut  first,  but  if 
they  are  not,  the  two  will  succeed  well  together, 
and  the  Colmans  will  be  greatly  superior  to  the 
general  run  of  this  second-rate  Grape  met  with  in 
later  houses. 

Figs. — When  the  pot  trees  have  made  five  or  six 
leaves  aU  the  strongest  shoots  must  be  pinched  by 
degrees,  and  free  varieties,  like  Brown  Turkey,  be 
thinned,  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  most  forward 
fruit  may  be  lost  by  being  too  covetous.  Top- 
dress  frequently,  water  copiously,  using  generous 
liquid  at  a  temperature  of  HO",  and  syringe  well 
twice  a  day,  not  only  to  feed  the  fruit,  but  also  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  red  spider.  Renovate  the  fer- 
menting material,  using  fresh  warm  leaves  from  the 
reserve,  and  apply  sufficient  fire-heat  to  maintain  a 
night  temperature  of  (J0°  to  (;5°,  with  a  little  front 
air,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  80"  after  closing  with 
sun  and  moisture.  As  Figs  revel  in  heat,  light, 
and  moisture,  the  glass  must  De  kept  clean,  and 
the  house  may  be  closed  about  1  p.m.,  when  every 
part  of  the  foliage  must  be  copiously  bathed  in 
warm  water. 

Steawbbebibs.— Continue  the  fertilisation  of 
the  flowers  when  the  temperature  reaches  the 
maximum  on  fine  days,  and  give  plenty  of  air  to 
prevent  condensation  of  moisture.  Thin  and 
support  the  fruit  with  small  sticks  when  well  set 
and  remove  the  plants  to  the  Pine  stove  to  swell 
and  ripen.  Water  regularly  and  well;  using  tepid 
liquid,  and  syringe  freely  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  red  spider.  Work  the  different  batches  forward 
as  space  offers,  filling  up  at  the  coldest  end  of  the 
house,  water  cautiously  at  first  and  fumingateat  short 
intervals  to  ensure  freedom  from  fly  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower.  Get  the  main  crop  plants  cleansed 
and  transferred  to  light  shallow  pits  where  the  buds 
will  come  on  in  advance  of  the  roots  and  draw  from 
these  as  they  are  wanted.  Clear  all  Peach  houses 
and  early  vineries  as  soon  as  other  arrangements 
can  be  made,  well  scrub  the  shelves  and  wash  the 
walls  with  quicklime  and  sulphur  to  prevent  future 
outbreaks  of  spider.  Keep  Queens  and  other  late 
sorts  cool  and  quiet  for  the  present,  but  see  that 
suitable  pits  are  prepared  for  their  reception,  as 
they  must  have  the  shelter  of  glass  when  they  com- 
mence throwing  up  the  flower  trusses. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Pruning.  —  When  the  training  of  wall  trees. 
Peaches  and  Figs  excepted,  is  finished,  bushes  and 
pyramids  must  be  pruned,  cleansed,  and  staked 
without  delay.  Manuring,  mulching,  and  forking 
can  then  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  nets,  where 
necessary,  will  make  the  buds  secure  from  birds, 
already  busy  upon  Plums  and  bush  fruits.  A  few 
years  ago  we  found  syringing  Gooseberries  with  a 
thin  solution  of  lime  quite  sufl5cient,  but  this  no 
longer  answers  our  purpose  ;  consequently  we  are 
obliged  to  prune  early  and  net  before  the  buds 
commence  swelling.  The  promise  of  flower  is  won- 
derfully good,  but  the  weather  is  much  too  mild 
for  the  season,  as  trees  kept  in  a  state  of  semi- 
excitement  when  they  should  be  quite  dormant 
rarely  set  kindly,  although  frost  never  touches  them 
when  in  flower  in  the  spring.  Protection,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  must  be  provided,  and  seeing  how 
quickly  Apricots  and  Cherries  will  be  in  flower,  the 
materials  should  be  got  ready  for  use  without  delay. 
Those  whose  expenditure  is  unlimited  will  have 
their  glass  copings  and  canvas  curtains  ready  for 
putting  in  position  in  a  single  day,  but  others  com- 
pelled to  fight  the  elements  with  the  roughest  and 
cheapest  of  materials  will  have  to  resort  to  the 
broad  coping  board,  a  few  rustic  poles,  and  a  front 
facing  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  second-hand 
fish  netting.  These  may  be  planned  and  laid  aside 
for  the  present,  as  I  question  if  it  is  not  better  to 
leave  protection  alone  than  coddle  the  trees  before 
the  flowers  begin  to  expand. 

Steawbbrribs.— Weeds    and    runners    having 


been  growing  throughout  the  winter,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  dry  days  for  trimming  and  put- 
ting the  beds  in  order  and  increasing  the  mulch- 
ing, as  being  the  most  profitable  mode  of  keeping 
small  weeds  in  subjection.  If  animal  manure  is 
not  forthcoming,  a  thorough  dressing  with  stifi 
calcareous  loam  will  answer  equally  well,  as  it  will 
have  time  to  pulverise  and  be  fit  for  breaking  down 
amongst  the  old  stools  in  the  spring.  Another  im- 
portant aid  to  old  beds  is  a  good  dressing  of  soot 
sown  by  hand  between  the  rows,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  liquid  manure,  care  being  taken  that 
these  stimulants  do  not  fall  directly  upon  the 
crowns  of  the  plants.  The  season  of  growth,  no 
doubt,  is  the  best  time  for  applying  liquid,  but 
where  the  tanks,  as  so  often  happens  at  this  time  of 
year,  are  full  to  overflowing,  it  is  much  better  to 
cart  it  to  the  fruit  quarters  than  allow  it  to  run 
away  into  the  drains.  Raspberries,  bush  fruits 
Pears  on  the  Quince  and  Apples  on  the  Paradise 
stocks  will  take  any  reasonable  quantity  of  liquid 
during  the  winter,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  porous  and  the  lower  roots  rarely  receive 
half  enough  in  summer. 

Planting. — As  few  fruit  growers  make  a  prac- 
tice of  planting  in  December  and  January,  those 
having  work  in  arrear  should  take  advantage  of 
dry  days  for  getting  trees  transferred  to  their  per- 
manent places  early  in  the  coming  month.  As 
each  tree  is  planted  it  should  be  carefully  staked 
to  prevent  wind- waving,  and  mulched  to  prevent 
drought,  but  on  no  account  should  a  single  shoot 
be  touched  by  the  knife,  as  each  wotmd  allows  the 
escape  of  sap  which  should  aid  in  the  formation  of 
new  roots.  Where  large  quarters  have  been  deeply 
trenched  or  cultivated  for  new  plantations  of 
young  trees,  the  ground  should  be  worked  over  a 
second  time  with  steel  forks,  then  when  in  good 
condition  each  station  must  be  defined  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  neat  stake.  It  the  ground  is  heavy 
and  lies  low,  hillock  planting  will  answer  best,  and 
all  manure  must  be  reserved  for  use  as  a  mulch ; 
but  if  light,  poor,  and  subject  to  drought,  a  little 
fresh  rich  compost  should  be  placed  about  the 
roots.  Mulching  may  consist  of  almost  anything 
that  will  keep  in  moisture,  but  for  poor  porous  soils 
there  is  nothing  better  than  good  farmyard  ma- 
nure, as  it  answers  the  twofold  purpose  of  feeding 
the  roots  and  keeping  them  moist  and  cool. 

W.  C. 

Garden    Flora. 

PLATE   738. 

SOLANUM  WENDLANDI. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
This  plant  lias  been  for  several  years  con- 
.spicuous  amongst  tlie  climbers  grown  in  the 
tropical  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew,  its  large 
heads,  almost  a  foot  in  diameter  and  crowded 
with  flowers,  nearly  all  expanded  together, 
hanging  from  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  re- 
maining in  beauty  several  weeks.  Mr.  Moon 
has  been  compelled  through  want  of  space 
to  represent  only  a  portion  of  one  of  these 
heads.  The  size  and  bright  colours  of  the 
flowers  are,  however,  well  shown,  and  we 
have  but  to  multiply  the  picture  by  three 
to  get  a  correct  iilea  of  the  cliaracter  of  a 
full-sized  inflorescence.  Kew  is  indebted  for 
this  Solanum  to  Mr.  Wendland,  Director  of 
the  famous  Botanic  Gardens  at  Herrenhausen, 
who  sent  a  plant  of  it  in  188:?,  with  the  infor- 
mation that  it  came  from  the  colder  regions 
of  Costa  Kica,  where  it  climbs  upon  trees. 
It  has  thick  succulent  stems,  covered  with 
uriekles,   slightly   liooked  when    young,    but 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  September  12,  1889.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  GuiUaume  Severejns. 
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becoming  blunt  and  corky  vnth  age.  The 
leaves  vary  in  size  and  shape,  those  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches  being  oblong,  acuminate, 
and  about  4  inches  long,  while  those  lower 
down  are  more  or  less  piunatifidand  10  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  in  compact  cymose 
heads  on  the  ends  of  the  growing  branches, 
which,  when  allowed  to  hang  downwards, 
have  an  elegant  effect.  Each  flower  is  from 
'2\  inches  to  3  inches  across,  pale  lilac-blue, 
shaded  and  lined  with  purple ;  the  little  pyra- 
midal cluster  of  stamens  standing  erect  in  the 
middle,  being  yellow,  adds  to  the  attractions 
of  the  flowers.  The  plant  grows  freely  in  a 
moist  tropical  temperature,  and  produces  the 
finest  flower-heads  when  the  stems  are  10  feet 
or  1.5  feet  long.  The  flowers  are  at  their  best 
in  the  month  of  August.  In  winter  the  leaves 
fall  off,  the  plant  remaining  at  rest  until  about 
March.  Grown  in  a  pot,  the  shoots  produced 
were  too  weak  to  flower:  it  was  only  after  the 
plant  had  been  luxuriating  in  a  bed  of  rich 
soil  for  some  months  that  its  great  beauty 
was  revealed.  As  a  climber  for  large  warm 
houses  one  need  not  desire  anything  more 
suitable  than  this  Solanum. 

Seeing  that  the  genus  Solanum  is  one  of 
the  largest  known — it  numbers  some  800 
species — one  feels  surprised  that  so  few  good 
garden  plants  are  comprised  in  it.  Probably, 
however,  the  genus  is  rich  enough  in  orna- 
mental kinds,  did  we  only  know  of  them. 
Only  last  year  there  flowered  at  Kew  two 
pretty  species,  climbers,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  new  to  cultivation,  viz.,  S.  pensile,  a 
free  grower,  with  elegant  dark  green  foliage, 
and  loose  termmal  pendent  racemes  of  bright 
purple  flowers  ;  and  S.  Seaforthianum,  a  .stove 
species,  native  of  Trinidad,  with  pale  lilac 
flowers  in  drooping  clusters,  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  S.  jasminoides,  a  most  useful 
climber  for  the  cool  house,  its  jjretty  milk- 
white  flowers  being  as  charming  as  is  suggested 
by  its  name. 

Amongst  plants  valuable  for  their  bright- 
coloured  fruits,  we  have,  of  course,  some  ex- 
ceptionally good  Solanums,  the  best  of  them, 
and  a  favourite  in  almost  every  garden,  being 
S.  capsicastrum,  the  Star  Capsicum.  Then  there 
is  S.  Melongena,  the  Egg  Plant,  an  ornament 
of  the  first  quality  when  well  grown.  S.  corni- 
gerum,  a  remarkable  annual,  with  curiously 
horned,  large  fruit  has  recently  been  brought 
into  notice  at  Kew  and  elsewhere,  and  is 
worth  growing  along  with  the  Egg  Plant.  Be- 
sides these,  which  are  known  to  most  people, 
there  are  hosts  of  large-growing  species,  trees, 
indeed,  one  might  well  call  them,  which  in 
favourable  conditions  are  as  ornamental  when 
in  fruit  as  Plum  or  Apple  trees.  At  the  Cape 
and  on  the  Riviera  such  kinds  are  abundant, 
wild,  indeed,  in  considerable  variety  at  the 
former  place,  and  pleasant  to  look  upon  both 
in  regard  to  foliage  and  fruit.  They  are,  how- 
ever, inveterate  sun-worshippers,  refusing  to 
thrive  where  the  sun  does  not  continually 
shine  upon  them. 

The  largo-leaved  species  are  perhaps  most 
plentifully  represented  in  gardens,  being  valu- 
able for  what  is  termed  sub-tropical  efl'ect  in 


summer.  Some  of  these,  as,  for  instance,  S. 
marginatum,  albidum  Poortmani  (figured  in 
The  G-vrden,  Jan.  26,  1889),  S.  robustum,  S. 
laciniatum,  S.  atro-violaceum,  and  S.  Warsce- 
wiczi  are  amongst  the  finest  of  large-leaved, 
quick-growing  summer  plants,  and  when  used 
with  taste  their  effect  is  particularly  good. 
But  grouping  them  in  enormous  beds  is  not 
using  them  with  taste,  although  the  practice 
prevails  in  most  gardens.  W.  W. 


The  Orchard. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  BRITAIN. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — I  have  been  watching,  from  its  incep- 
tion, the  correspondence  which  you  have  pub- 
lished on  this  subject,  but  I  fail  to  have  noticed 
any  discussion  as  to  the  real  point  of  conse- 
quence in  considering  any  particular  culture  or 
application  of  land  as  a  profitable  industry. 
The  matter  aeems  to  have  lapsed  into  a  contro- 
versy between  the  champions  of  particular 
varieties  of  certain  fruits,  especially  Apples 
Lifelong  experience  and  observation  in  this 
country,  throughout  the  European  Continent, 
America  and  Australia,  have  convinced  me  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  decay  of  fruit  growing  in 
this  country  is  its  relative  unfitness  of  climate 
for  such  perfect  maturity  of  fruit.  There  is 
not  sufficient  sunlight.  So  long  as  the  importa- 
tion of  fresh  fruit  from  more  or  less  distant, 
but  more  favoured  lands  was  rendered  both  too 
costly  and  too  precarious  by  the  length  of  time 
and  high  rates  of  freight  required  for  convey- 
ance hither,  there  was  no  incentive  for  the 
transmission  "f  foreign  fresh  fruit  to  our 
market,  and,  therefore,  home  grown  fruit  com- 
manded its  regular,  certain,  and  lucrative  sale. 
Facilities,  rapidity,  and  cheapness  of  transpor- 
tation, seconded  by  simultaneous  distribution 
of  "price  currents,"  all  the  world  over,  have 
entirely  overborne  the  home  grower's  former 
sale  advantage. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds— and  notably  Apples — are 
not  only  superior  in  flavour,  but  are  far  better 
keepers  (store  fruits)  when  rijiened  under  a 
glowing,  intensely  bright  sunlight  and  in  dry 
air  (to  say  nothing  of  temperature)  than  when 
matured  in  a  comparatively  opaque  and  humid 
atmosphere  such  as  ours.  Add  to  this  that 
fruits  cidtivated  under  such  superior  conditions 
cost  considerably  less  to  produce,  and  the  result 
has  been,  and  is,  that,  so  soon  aa  transmarine 
fresh  fruits  could  be  conveyed  hither  quickly 
enough  and  cheaply  enough  to  ensure  delivery  in 
good  merchantable  condition,  and  exempt  Irom 
undue  charges,  they  naturally  supplanted  home- 
grown fruits  in  command  of  our  own  market. 
I  do  not  believe  that  fruit-growing  in  this 
country  can  now  be  revived  as  a  really  profit- 
able industry,  or  that  the  substitution  of  this  or 
that  particular  variety  for  any  other  in  cultiva- 
tion has  anything  to  do  with  the  question.— 
Edward  Gibbon  Swann,  C.M.E. 

Mr.   Swann  is  wrong  in  several  of  his 

assumptions,  though  right  in  saying  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

1.  Mr.  Swann  does  not  believe  that  "fruit- 
growing in  this  country  can  be  regarded  as  a 
profitable  industry."  Fruit-growing  is  a  profit- 
able industry  in  this  country,  as  he  would  know 
if  he  looked  into  the  matter.  English-grown 
fruit  brings  splendid  prices  ;  Cox's  or  Blenheim 
of  first  quality  and  various  others  pay  admir- 
ably ;  the  only  difficulty  is  getting  enough  of 
them.     I  have  known  16s.  a  bushel  to  be  given 


for  Blenheims  this   year   in   a   rural   part    of 
Sussex  ! 

2.  He  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  our  climate 
is  against  Apple  culture.  Splendid  Apples  are 
grown  in  the  south  and  west  of  Britain  and 
also  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  in  every  part.  There 
is  ample  sunlight  for  the  Apple— our  greatest 
native  fruit.  Our  climate  is  much  more  against 
Pear  culture,  but  if  everything  else  that  goes 
to  good  culture  were  attended  to,  the  climate 
would  not  fail  to  ripen  the  hardiest  and  best 
kinds. 

3.  Apples  are  not  better  keepers  when 
"  ripened  in  a  glowing  bright  sunlight."  Eng- 
lish Apples  keep  admirably,  and  when  grown  in 
America  and  hot  countries  do  not  keep  so  well. 
I  have  gathered  delicious  Ribstons  from  the 
tree  in  Western  New  York  (at  Rochester),  yet 
the  Ribston  seldom  comes  to  us  from  America  in 
anything  like  good  condition,  because  the  fruits 
are  overdone  by  heat.  The  Ribston  in  England 
keeps  admirably  if  kept  rightly  (a  good  deal  of 
British  fruit  is  kept  too  warm).  Our  climate, 
and  all  climates,  are  liable  to  vicissitudes  that 
make  fruit  growing  uncertain — even  in  America 
the  Apple  crop  fails  from  time  to  time. 

The  true  reason  of  our  failure  to  supply  our 
own  market  is  not  our  climate — it  is  that  the 
French  and  American  growers  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  their  work  and  plant  in  a  wiser  way. 
The  British  orchard  is  often  a  museum  of  dis- 
eased, though  picturesque,  curiosities,  particu- 
larly in  the  west  of  England.  Frequently  there 
is  only  one  tree  of  a  kind,  so  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  market  the  fruit,  and  when 
people  do  market  it  they  get  next  to  nothing 
for  it. 

The  real  remedies  are  planting  but  few  kinds 
in  any  one  place,  and  adapting  the  kind  to  the 
soil  and  climate  as  far  as  one  can.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  people  who  hope  to  supply  the 
markets  with  the  best  fruits.  Many  may  have 
personal  and  local  reasons  for  planting  par- 
ticular kinds,  but  those  who  wish  to  compete 
with  the  best  market  fruit  will  do  well  to  con- 
tine  themselves  to  the  selection  that  I  give  here 
and  which  has  been  made  with  much  care  : — 

Alfriston  Mere  de  Menage 

Besspool  (New)  Northeru  Greening 

liliiiheim  Orange  Reiuette  Gris 

Bnimley's  Ribston 

Claygate  Pearmain  i  Stone's 

t'os's  Orange  Pippin  Sturmer 

Dutch  Mignoiine  i  Wellington 

Flanders  Pippin  [  Winter  Queenmg 

Lane's  Prince  Albert 

From  this  list  I  omit  good  early  Apples  like 
the  Irish  Peach  and  others,  interesting  for 
other  reasons,  wishing  to  select  only  fruits  that 
can  rival  or  beat  the  best  that  come  from  any 
country. 

( "auntry  gentlemen  and  landowners  of  Eng- 
land could  enormously  help  our  fruit  culture  if 
they  would  bear  these  few  things  in  mind. 
Plant  a  good  many  trees  of  any  Apple  you 
know  to  be  thoroughly  good.  Above  all  things, 
to  ensure  success  in  the  market,  the  English 
grower  must  "grade"  the  fruit,  as  the  French 
and  Americans  do  ;  he  should  not  send  any  but 
good  fruit  to  market,  and  the  bad  fruit  he  now 
sends  in  the  middle  of  his  basket  he  should  give 
to  his  pigs. 

Mr.  Swann  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
(juestion  of  variety  has  nothing  to  do  with 
success  ;  the  kind  is  the  question  of  ciuestions  ; 
it  sometimes  means  a  guinea  a  bushel  ijistead 
of  OS.  There  are  so  many  kinds  of  holdings  in 
England,  from  cottage  gardens  upwards,  that 
entering  into  details  of  culture  would  be  useless. 
The  selection  of  right  kinds  is  of  ten-fold  more 
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importance,  though  it  should  go  without  saying 
that  good  culture  is  essential. 

The  evils  are  far  too  many  sorts,  many  worth- 
less ;  no  sorting  or  grading  of  qualities,  rubbish 
being  often  sent  to  market  which  is  not  worth 
the  cost  of  carriage  ;  old,  useless  orchards  never 
renewed.  The  idea  that  an  orchard  will  last  as 
long  as  an  Oak  wood  seems  to  prevail.  But  it 
will  not,  and  those  who  have  good  soil  should 
plant  trees  every  year,  say  one  first-rate  kind. 
I  have  now  an  old  orchard  with  all  the  trees  cut 
down  to  the  ground.  I  mean  to  make  up  for  it  by 
planting  an  acre  of  the  Blenheiai,  the  best  Apple 
that  grows  on  English  soil,  and  as  many  Cox's 
and  Ribston  as  I  tan  get  on  stocks  that  please 
me,  with  a  smaller  number  of  the  sorts  above- 
named — the  best  I  know. — Editoe  "  Garden," 
37,  South ampUm  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  the  prominence  which 

you  are  in  so  timely  a  manner  giving  in  The 
Gaeden  to  the  important  subject  of  Apple  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country.  Having  during  the  last  few 
years  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  having  planted  nearly  sixty  different  va- 
rieties— not  because  I  consider  so  many  are  neces- 
sary for  any  one  cultivator  to  grow,  but  for  the 
sake  of  e.xpp>-'menting  on  their  various  qualities  in 
my  soil — 1  l^cl  not  a  little  interested  in  the  corre- 
spondence that  from  week  to  week  appears  on  the 
subject.  I  quite  agree  with  those  authorities  who 
so  strenuously  advocate  the  severe  reduction  of  the 
immense  and  embarrassing  number  of  varieties  at 
present  in  cultivation,  and  the  concentration  of 
planters' attention  to  those  sorts  only  the  perpetua- 
tion of  which  would  be  a  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 
Like  all  other  truths,  this  one  may,  however,  be 
capable  of  being  carried  too  far,  and  a  too  rigorous 
curtailment  may  in  consequence  be  adopted  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  exceedingly  useful  and  profitable 
sorts. 

It  is  pretty  universally  admitted  that  there  are 
three  English  Apples— the  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Orange— that  stand 
out  prominently  as  the  very  best  Apples  of  British 
production,  and  that  these  when  well  grown  are 
fully  capable  of  competing  favourably  with  the  very 
best  varieties  of  other  countries.  It  is  also  pretty 
freely  acknowledged  that  two  of  these  kinds  labour 
under  disadvantages,  so  far  as  the  icuportant  con- 
sideration of  profit  to  the  cultivator  is  concerned— 
the  Ribston  on  account  of  its  capricious  habit  and 
liability  to  canker ;  the  Blenheim  by  reason  of  its 
slowness  in  arriving  at  a  bearing  condition.  Those, 
then,  whose  object  is  to  secure  a  good  return  for  their 
outlay  within  reasonable  time  should  have  some  other 
strings  to  their  bow,  especially  if  it  be  desired  to 
produce  a  supply  covering  the  whole  period  of  the 
Apple  season,  and  to  possess  trees  from  which,  even 
in  comparatively  unfavourable  seasons,  they  may 
reasonably  rely  upon  having  a  crop. 

If  this  be  so,  what  are  the  kinds,  new  or  old, 
that  answer  the  nearest  to  this  threefold  require- 
ment, and  which  deserve  to  supplement  (not  to 
supersede)  the  three  splendid  sorts  above  referred 
to? 

In  answer  to  this  query,  I  suppose  that  nursery- 
men, like  doctors,  will  differ  to  some  extent  at  least. 
At  a  recentimportant  fruit  exhibition  in  the  metro- 
polis I  put  the  question  to  two  (independently )  of  the 
best  known  nurserymen  and  exhibitors  as  to  which 
were  the  best  dozen  Apples  to  grow  in  England, 
having  regard  to  the  combined  requirements  of  (1) 
quality,  (2)  productiveness,  (H)  profit,  and  the  lists 
of  these  equally  competent  authorities  coincided 
only  in  three  kinds.  These  three  were  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Stirling  Castle, 
the  other  nine  sorts  in  each  ease  being  different. 
Thus  to  get  at  my  limited  dozen,  twenty-one  sorts 
were  mentioned  by  only  two  authorities,  and  if  I 
had  gone  to  other  equally  competent  judges,  pro- 
bably many  more  varieties  would  have  been  men- 
ioned. 

The  result  of  my  own  cultivation  thus  far,  to- 
getht  r  with  such  observations  and  diligent  Inquiries 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  would  lead  me  to 


recommend  the  retention  of  at  any  rate  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  though  not,  of  course,  of  all  by  any 
single  grower. 

Amongst  early  Apples  the  last  I  would  dispense 
with  in  my  ground  would  be  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
a  truly  beautiful  fruit  covered  with  a  peach-like 
bloom,  aromatic  and  brisk  as  a  dessert  Apple,  and 
also  good  for  cooking.  It  is  not  a  keeping  variety, 
but  very  profitable  where  there  is  a  ready  market, 
and  if  any  Apple  can  be  called  a  certain  cropper 
this  is  one.  Ecklinville  Seedling  is  also  most  reli- 
able and  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  will  often 
bear  when  most  other  sorts  are  a  blank.  It  is  a 
better  keeper  than  the  foregoing.  Lord  Suffield 
has  gained  a  reputation  to  which  my  testimony  can 
add  nothing.  Stirling  Castle  might  be  added,  but 
where  severe  reduction  of  numbers  is  desired  it  is 
hardly  needed  in  addition  to,  though  it  may  if  pre- 
ferred be  substituted  for  Ecklinville.  A  very  ro- 
bust, prolific  and  exceedingly  showy  Apple,  though 
scarcely  of  the  highest  flavour,  is  Councillor  or 
Yorkshire  Beauty. 

For  mid-season  use  New  Hawthornden  is  valu- 
able and  handsome.  Cox's  Pomona,  productive  and 
exceedingly  ornamental  as  it  hangs  on  the  tree,  and 
though  not  quite  of  the  best  quality,  seems  still  to 
deserve  recognition,  and  the  old  favourite  Cellini, 
in  spite  of  the  disparagement  it  has  recently  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  some  authorities,  is  so  pro- 
ductive and  generally  useful  that  it  is  rather  pre- 
mature just  yet  to  vote  its  extinction.  The  new 
Apple  Bii-marck  is  likely,  I  think,  to  take  an  impor- 
tant rank  in  this  section,  and  the  Queen,  School- 
master, Lady  Hennikcr,  Golden  Spire,  and  the 
little  as  yet  cultivated  Landsberger  Reinette  appear 
very  promising. 

It  is,  however,  in  late-keeping  kinds  that  cultiva- 
tors will  probably  ultimately  find  the  best  return 
for  their  outlay,  the  extensive  planting  of  some 
of  the  best  of  which  is  even  more  to  be  recom- 
mended than  that  of  the  more  numerous  mid-sea- 
son varieties,  and  which  has  perhaps  been  too  much 
neglected  on  account  of  the  trouble  and  accom- 
modation required  for  the  storing  of  the  long 
keepers.  The  following  I  would  venture  to  enumer- 
ate as  about  the  cream  of  those  that  answer  to  this 
requirement :  Bramley's  Seedling,  Galloway  Pippin, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Wellington,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Alfriston,  I'.ssspool,  Northern  Greening,  and  Allen's 
Everlasting. 

Doubtless  this,  or  any  restricted  list  omits  many 
exceedingly  useful  and  desirable  sorts  which  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  allow  to  go  out  of  cultivation; 
but  it  aims  at  a  reasonable  limitation  of  such  varie- 
ties as,  until  the  advent  of  an  ideal  all-round  Apple, 
can  hardly  be  dispensed  with. — Geoegb  BENiNa- 
TON,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 


Grafting  old  Apple  trees.— There  are  quan- 
tities of  interior  sorts  of  Apples  grown  about  the 
country  the  trees  of  which  might  be  profitably 
grafted  with  good  varieties.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  trees  are  sutliciently  healthy.  Blenheim 
Orange  will  often  bear  quickly  when  grafted  en 
old  trees.  This  Apple  does  not  often  bear  early, 
but  when  lifted  and  replanted  every  other  year,  I 
have  had  it  commence  bearing  in  five  years  after 
being  grafted,  and  it  has  borne  regularly  after- 
wards crops  of  very  fine  fruit.  I  consider 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
variety  in  its  season.  King  of  the  Pippins  is  a 
good  bearer  and  commences  to  fruit  when  very 
young. — L. 

Apple  Lord  Suffield.— This  in  its  season  is 
without  doubt  the  best  Apple  for  the  kitchen  we 
have.  For  several  seasons  our  trees  have  not 
missed  once,  the  branches  of  very  young  trees  of  ten 
requiring  to  be  propped  up  to  support  the  fruit. 
Its  precocious  nature,  however,  has,  I  think,  a  good 
deal  to  answer  for.  I  find  trees  six  years  of  age  in 
perfect  vigour,  but  when  a  dozen  years  old  they 
begin  to  show  signs  of  debility.  Unsuitable  soil 
may,  perhaps,  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  throw- 
ing this  variety  into  bad  condition.  The  trees  here 
are  growing  in  shallow,  heavy  loam  resting  on 
chalk,  and  were  planted  about  twelve  years  ago. 
There  are  only  four  of  this  age,  three  pyramids  and 


one  espalier,  all  on  the  Crab  stock.  The  pyramids 
have  cankered  badly,  but  there  is  nothing  amiss 
with  the  espalier.  This  unhealthy  condition  so 
early  is,  I  think,  due  in  our  case  in  some  degree  to 
deep  planting.  I  have  placed  the  roots  nearer  the 
surface,  and  after  attending  to  their  wants  through 
the  summer  shall  note  the  results  — R.  Potter, 
St.  Clere  Gardens,  Kemsing,  Serenoalis. 


BLENHEIM  ORANGE  APPLE. 
If  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
this  grand  Apple  will  stand  any  amount  of  abuse 
from  all  fruitists  who  have  not  been  successful  in 
its  culture.  One  writer  says  it  is  a  long  time  in 
arriving  at  fertility.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  growing 
broader  and  higher  every  year,  and  when  it  does 
come  into  bearing  it  may  be  reckoned  upon  for  half 
a  century  or  more.  This  difficulty  then,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pears  on  the  free  stock,  may  be  got  over  by 
men  of  each  generation  planting  for  their  heirs. 
And  so  the  supply  will  be  ever  increasing,  as  I 
can  point  to  trees  50  feet  in  height  and  eighty  years 
old  still  producing  good  crops  of  fine  fruit.  But 
there  is  yet  another  and  a  shorter  way  to  fertility. 
The  impatient  f ruitist  may  graft  healthy  established 
trees  of  inferior  sorts,  and  in  five  years  he  will  find 
the  Blenheim  bearing  good  crops  of  magnificent 
Apples,  which,  if  his  digestive  organs  be  wrong,  he 
may  eat  fresh  or  cooked,  as  they  will  carry  their 
own  sugar.  Another  correspondent  condemns  the 
Blenheim  because  inferior  sorts  which  commence 
bearing  at  an  earlier  age  pay  better,  or  have  paid 
better ;  but  this  may  not  last,  as  the  masses  soon 
know  a  good  Apple  when  they  see  one,  and  taken 
at  all  points  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the  Blenheim 
for  general  use.  A  third  person  condemns  it  because 
it  is  fastidious  as  to  soil  and  atmosphere ;  but  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  this,  as  all  fruits  have 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  not  excepting  the  common 
Crab.  Indeed,  were  it  not  so,  one  of  the  toughest 
knots  with  which  the  fruit  grower  has  to  contend 
would  be  unravelled, and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  would 
soon  be  as  plentiful  and  cheap  as  Codlins  and 
Kings.  The  counties  of  Oxford  (its  home),  Hants 
and  Berks  are  named  as  being  particularly  favour- 
able to  its  growth  ;  but  why  leave  out  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Worcester,  three  counties  in  which 
the  Blenheim  is  all  that  can  be  desired  within  and 
without?  Indeed,  I  question  if  the  finest  and  best 
coloured  fruit  ever  met  with  is  not  grown  on  the 
stiff  loams  of  the  old  red  sandstone  lying  between 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye. — E. 

I  had  from  some   very   old   orchard  trees 

of  this  grand  Apple  last  year  a  superb  crop ;  in- 
deed, one  so  good  on  the  whole  as  to  lead  nume- 
rous Apple  growers  to  wish  they  had  twenty  trees 
to  every  one  they  now  possess.  The  motto  of  the 
Apple  advisers  of  to-day  seems  to  be,  "  plant  only  for 
self."  That  is  a  peculiarly  selfish  doctrine.  Happily, 
our  fathers  thought  differently,  and  thus  have  left 
us  a  valuable  legacy  of  fine  old  trees  throughout  the 
kingdom.  One  of  my  neighbours  who  is  an  experi- 
enced market  grower  of  fruit  avers  that  were  he 
about  to  put  down  on  his  own  land  a  big  area  of 
Apple  trees,  he  would  plant  the  greater  part  of  it 
with  Blenheims.  He  remarks,  "Never  mind ;  if  I  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  produce,  someone  would ;"  and 
it  is  just  that  kind  of  large-heartedness  we  want  to 
see  in  regard  to  the  planting  of  orchard  Apple  trees. 
We  have  no  Apple  more  robust,  more  healthy,  more 
enduring  through  all  sorts  of  seasons  and  in  all 
sorts  of  soils.  5fo  variety  that  once  begins  to  crop 
does  crop  with  more  persistency  from  year  to  year, 
and,  finally,  no  variety  which  produces  a  finer  or 
handsomer  average  sample  of  the  very  best  quality. 
If  we  had  no  other  Apple  in  cultivation  but  the 
Blenheim,  fruit  need  rarely  be  wanting  from  Sep- 
tember until  May  if  they  be  properly  stored.  If  it  be 
shown  that  many  varieties  of  Apples  are  far  more 
precocious  croppers,  and  therefore  whilst  young 
more  profitable,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
Blenheim  is  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  full  of  vigour, 
and  producing  grand  fruit  when  these  precocious 
varieties  are  dead  or  worn  out.  If  the  planter  pur- 
poses producing  crops  to  furnish  the  early  market, 
then  he  must  plant  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
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Stirling  Castle,  Cellini,  Sec.  Perhaps  he  has  his  land 
for  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  only,  and  in  that  case 
naturally  wants  to  get  as  mnch  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  time  as  possible.  Bat  those  who  should  plant 
Blenheims  are  the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  man 
who  could  leave  on  his  own  ground  a  thousand  fine 
trees  of  this  grand  Apple,  some  fifteen  to  twentv 
years  old,  to  his  children,  would  leave  them  a  small 
fortune,  for  every  tree  then  would  be  worth  at  that 
time,  if  they  had  done  well  and  been  properly 
praned  and  cultivated,  fully  SOs.  each ;  indeed, 
frait  to  that  amount  would  be  obtained  in  one  good 
s  ;ason  from  each  tree.  It  is  sometimes  advised 
to  have  dwarf  trees  beneath  standards.  The  plan 
may  do  very  well  for  the  first  ten  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  dwarf  trees  should  be  gradually 
eliminated.  It  would  be  much  better  to  have 
them  alone,  and  when  worn  out  to  clear  away 
the  whole  and  give  the  ground  over  to  vegetables 
for  a  few  years.  The  Blenheim  seems  specially  to 
do  well  on  turf.  I  have  found  the  trees  to  be  clean 
and  good  on  chalky  clay  and  gravel  alike ;  they 
will  bear  ample  feeding,  however,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  were  the  sewage  matter  which  we 
now  so  persistently  waste  but  utilised  to  water  our 
old  orchards  in  dry  weather,  immense  benefit  would 
result.  In  one  case  which  came  nnder  my  notice 
daring  the  past  year,  some  large  Blenheim  trees 
were  regularly  watered  with  house  slops  all  the 
season,  with  the  result  that  they  produced  a  grand 
sample,  the  finest  fruit  selling  at  10s.  per  bushel ; 
and  yet  these  trees  are  forty  years  old.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  they  may  be  still  bearing  fine  fruits 
forty  years  hence.  It  is  said  of  the  Blenheim  that 
it  produces  its  own  sugar.  I  do  not  regard  it  so 
much  as  a  sweet  Apple  as  one  devoid  of  acidity, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  little  of  either  sugar  and 
acidity  than  too  much  of  either  in  an  Apple.  Baked, 
the  Blenheim  is  indeed  delicious ;  that  form  of 
cooking,  because  the  skin  is  stout  and  thus  retains 
the  entire  flavour  of  the  fruit  to  the  last,  seems  to 
bring  out  all  its  excellent  properties  admirably. 
I  have  had  a  few  sent  me  by  a  friend  baked 
for  an  invalid,  and  they  have  been  pronounced 
delicious.  We  want  plenty  of  Blenheim  trees 
planted,  then  well  cultivated,  afte  rwards  the  fruits 
properly  gathered  and  stored  to  induce  keeping, 
and  thus  we  may  have  a  plentiful  supply  through 
the  winter  for  the  nation's  wants — A.  D. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  decry  this 

good  old  favourite,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
this  being  its  shy-bearing  habit  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  growth.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
condemnatory  charge  against  it,  as  one  writer 
further  adds  that  it  is  "  fastidious  in  respect  of 
atmosphere  as  well  as  soil,"  and,  altogether,  what 
the  editor  of  The  Gaeden  rightly  considers  the 
best  Apple  that  grows  in  English  soil  (it  should 
have  been  "  British  ")  is  having  a  poor  time  of  it 
with  the  critics.  That  it  is  somewhat  slow  in 
arriving  at  a  profitable  state  must  be  readily  con- 
ceded, but  is  there  another  bad  qual  ty  that  can 
rightly  be  urged  against  it  ?  I  venture  t  o  think  not. 
Latterly  fruit  culture  generally,  and  the  planting  of 
Apple  trees  in  particular,  has  almost  amounted  to 
a  craze,  and  in  my  opinion  the  ultimate  results 
will  be,  as  far  as  a  commercial  speculation  is  con- 
cerned, to  say  the  least  most  disappointing.  Not 
only  have  the  professional  growers  for  sale  limited 
their  selections  altogether  in  favour  of  those  varie- 
ties which  give  quick  returns,  but  the  same  rule 
appears  to  have  been  generally  followed  by  several 
owners  of  large  estates  who  wisely  provide  their 
tenantry  with  trees,  as  well  as  by  innumerable 
other  private  planters.  In  how  many  collections 
are  either  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Boston  Rasset,Bramley's  Seedling,  Besspool,  Striped 
Beaufin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Pippin  in- 
cluded .'  The  two  first  named  may  perhaps  be  fairly 
well  known  outside  the  ranks  of  readers  of  the 
leading  horticultural  journals,  but  of  how  many  of 
the  rest  can  this  be  said  ?  The  consequence  of 
this  wholesale  planting  of  varieties  known  to  pay 
the'r  way  quickly  will  eventually  be  such  a  glut  of 
fruit  in  fairly  plentiful  years  even,  that  it  will 
scarcely  pay  to  gather  and  convey  it  to  the  nearest 
town.  It  is  the  case  now,  and  when  all  the  trees 
planted  during  the  past  four  years  are  at  a  good 


bearing  size  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for 
the  fruit  will  be  ten  times  greater.  Then  it  will  be 
seen  how  short-sighted  has  been  the  policy  of 
planting  none  but  those  varieties  of  precocious 
free-bearing  habit.  This  has  been  my  contention 
from  the  first,  or  rather  since  the  great  question  of 
Apple-growing  for  profit  has  come  so  much  to  the 
front.  Just  about  that  time  it  appeared  to  be  every- 
one's aim  to  foster  this  laudable  ambition  of  grow- 
ing a  sufficiency  of  fruit  in  this  country,  and  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  what  appeared  a  discordant 
note  in  the  harmony  prevailing  was  ruled  out  of 
order.  Two  of  my  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends 
are  both  extensive  growers  of  hardy  fruit  and  sales- 
men in  London  markets,  and  if  they  do  not  best 
know  what  is  wanted  I  should  like  to  ask  who 
does  ?  From  them  I  long  ago  learnt  that  one 
bushel  of  Blenheim  Orange,  as  it  is  most  generally 
termed,  is  worth  three  times  more  than  almost  any 
other  variety  even  in  years  of  comparative  scarcity, 
while  in  very  fruitful  seasons  it  is  nearly  the  only 
well-known  Apple  that  well  repays  for  cultivation. 
The  only  really  sensible  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
this  meeting  all  cases,  is  to  either  plant  or  re-graft 
a  number  of  young  trees  with  Blenheim  Orange 
and  other  valuable  late,  if  somewhat  shy-bearing 
varieties,  as  well  as  a  goodly  proportion  of  those 
Apples  known  to  be  the  best  to  give  quick  returns. 
The  latter  should  be  considered  only  as  supernume- 
raries, and  be  done  away  with,  if  need  be,  when 
the  more  valuable  varieties  have  attained  a  good 
bearing  age.  I  could  point  to  instances  where  this 
practice  was  resorted  to  fifteen  years  ago,  other 
additions  on  the  same  lines  having  been  made 
annually  since.  For  the  past  sis  years  the  naturally 
grown  standards  of  Blenheim  Orange  have  been 
fairly  productive,  and,  thanks  to  an  unimpaired 
constitution,  these  trees  will  continue  to  improve 
in  fruitfulness  and  value.  With  regard  to  the 
fastidiousness  of  the  Blenheim  Orange,  I  hold  this 
to  be  simply  imaginary,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  very 
much  less  marked  than  its  detractors  would  have 
it  appear ;  in  fact  I  consider  the  Blenheim  to  be 
one  of  the  most  accommodating  in  habit  of  all 
Apples.  If  Mr.  Hibberd  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  through  the  report  of  the  Apple  conference  at 
Chiswick,  he  would  have  seen  that  Blenheim 
Orange  was  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  either 
for  cooking  or  dessert  with  all  who  sent  in  reports 
or  selections,  and  if  the  two  qualities  are  combined 
it  must  head  the  list.  From  all  parts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  the  reports  were  substantially 
unanimous  in  giving  front  rank  to  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn  in  his  paper  on  Apples  and 
Pears  actually  describes  it  as  a  "free  bearer,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  Apples."  I  have 
practised  gardening  in  eight  widely  divergent 
counties  of  England,  and  have  visited  many  more, 
and  in  no  one  instance  have  I  met  with  a  locality 
where,  if  Apples  could  be  grown  at  all,  Blenheim 
Orange  failed.  There  may  be  localities  where  it  is 
both  largely  and  well  grown,  and  I  could  mention 
several,  but  this  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  of 
its  merits  being  more  fully  recognised  in  those 
particular  districts,  and  abundance  of  trees  planted 
accordingly.  That  the  character  of  the  tree  and 
fruit  varies  considerably  I  readily  concede,  even 
in  a  radius  of  four  miles,  but  in  this  respect  it 
does  not  materially  differ  from  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, Cox's  Orange,  and  other  well-known  varie- 
ties. I  hold  that  if  standard  trees  of  Blenheim 
Orange  on  the  Crab  stock  are  not  unduly  pruned 
they  will  arrive  at  a  bearing  state,  say,  in  the 
course  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and  that  when  good 
fruit  are  stored  in  an  untainted  atmosphere  and 
quite  clear  of  straw  or  hay,  there  are  no  Apples, 
imported  or  otherwise,  not  even  excluding  New- 
town Pippin,  that  can  equal  it  in  quality,  either 
cooked  or  eaten  raw,  from  Christmas  to  well  into 
February.    It  is  worth  waiting  for. — W.  Igoulden. 


Filbert  bushes. — If  the  crop  of  nuts  this  year  is 
not  large,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  catkins,  as  never 
do  I  remember  seeing  the  bushes  so  full  of  them  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  as  the  weather  has 
been  so  mUd  and  favourable  for  the  ripening  aud  dis- 
persion of  the  pollen,  the  female  flowers,  which  are 


also  showing  in  great  abundance,  must  become  im- 
pregnated, and  a  safe  set,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
follow.  After  this  has  taken  place,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  frost  does  any  harm  ;  and  if  not  a  crop,  and  that 
a  heavy  one,  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  certainty  in 
most  districts. — S.  D. 


APPLES. 
Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Apples  in  different  localities,  even  where 
the  conditions  may  be  set  down  as  favourable  to 
Apple  culture,  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  how  the 
difference  in  soil  and  climate  affects  some  varieties 
more  than  others.  I  have  met  with  people  ready 
to  express  a  decided  opinion  in  respect  to  some 
particular  sorts,  and  when  asked  to  give  the 
reasons  for  their  conclusions,  it  turned  out  that 
these  were  arrived  at  from  experience  gained  in 
the  single  locality  where  they  had  lived  all  their 
lives.  Needless  to  say,  such  evidence  is  of  little 
value  in  deciding  the  merits  of  Apples,  as  of  most 
kinds  of  hardy  fruit.  Yet  it  can  only  be  on  such 
grounds  that  any  difference  of  opinion  can  exist  as 
to  the  merits  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  though,  like 
other  kinds,  it  is  to  some  extent  affected  both  in 
the  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  by  the  locality;  still  it  succeeds  in  most 
parts  of  England.  Like  several  other  sorts  in 
which  the  trees  attain  more  than  ordinary  size.  It 
naturally  does  not  come  so  soon  into  bearing  as 
the  more  precocious  kinds,  especially  when  grafted 
on  the  Crab  or  ordinary  free  stocks,  which  I  main- 
tain are  more  suitable  for  the  large  growing  varie- 
ties than  any  of  the  dwarfing  stocks. 

There  is  one  way  of  inducing  Blenheim 
and  other  large  growing  sorts  to  fruit  early 
that  has  not  yet  been  adopted  so  freely  as 
it  might  have  been.  The  natural  outcome  of  the 
indiscriminate  planting  which  has  been  followed 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  of 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  sorts — often  the  two 
latter — ha§  resulted  in  numbers  of  full-sized  trees, 
or  such  as  are  approaching  that  state,  which  are 
healthy,  if  to  some  extent  weakened  by  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  branches  and  neglect  in  other  ways. 
The  advice  one  usually  hears  in  such  cases  is  to 
grub  up  the  trees  and  plant  better  sorts.  This  ad- 
vice may  be  very  well  where  usefulness  is  looked 
upon  as  of  less  account  than  appearance,  and  where 
everything  in  a  garden  or  orchard  must  be  trim 
and  ship-shape.  But  it  is  not  a  wisa  course  to 
follow.  Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit  will  have  seen 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  renewing  old 
Apple  trees,  that  had  got  into  the  condition  de- 
scribed, by  heading  back.  Where  judgment  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  work  so  as  to  avoid  heading 
in  too  closely,  new  prolific  heads,  as  free  of  growth 
and  as  bright  and  clean  in  the  bark  as  if  the  trees 
were  young,  may  be  had  in  much  less  time  than  it 
takes  young  trees  to  bear  anything  worth  naming. 
If  in  place  of  confining  the  work  to  removing  the 
heads  of  the  trees  they  are  grafted  with  the  Blen- 
heim or  any  other  desirable  kind  that  is  slow  in 
coming  into  bearing,  at  the  end  of  half-a-dozen 
years  they  will  be  in  a  condition  to  carry  crops 
such  as  it  would  take  young  trees  twice  the  length 
of  time  to  arrive  at  a  state  to  produce.  This  is 
no  new  idea,  but  a  fact  that  has  been  proved  in 
times  and  places  without  number.  But  it  is  not  so 
often  acted  upon  as  it  might  be.  When  heading 
back  trees  that  had  got  into  the  condition  in  ques- 
tion, if  the  variety  was  not  one  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  keep,  I  have  always  taken  ailvantage  of  the 
opportunity  and  grafted  it  with  a  sort  that  was 
slow  in  coming  into  bearing.  T.  B. 


Apple  Bramley's  Seedling.— I  quite  agree 
with  "J.  L.'s"  reference  (tiAEUEN,  January  25, 
p.  71)  to  this  fine  Apple.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
cooking  Apples  and  one  of  the  latest  keepers.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  free  bearer,  at  least  so  far  as  my 
experience  is  concerned.  When  in  Lincolnshire 
the  other  week  I  saw  some  remarkably  fine  samples 
of  it  offered  for  sale  at  a  country  town  market  by 
a  farmer's  wife.  The  Apples  were  large,  of  good 
shape,  and  very  fine,  and  appeared  as  if  they  would 
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keep  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, the  woman  told  me  that  it  was  the  best 
Apple  they  grew,  and  although  the  trees  were 
young,  they  had  never  failed  to  produce  a  good 
crop  since  the  second  year  from  planting.  The 
price  asked  by  the  vendor  was  3s.  per  stone,  and 
buyers  were  plentiful  at  that  rate. — C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  ANGELICA  TREE. 

(ARALIA   8PIN0SA.) 

Two  good  qualities  at  least,  late  flowering  and  the 
retaining  of  its  large  compound  leaves  till  frost  sets 
in,  render  this  handsome  and  distinct  North  Ameri- 
can shrub,  or  small  growing  tree,  one  of  particular 
value  for  ornamental  planting.  Flowers  are  few 
and  far  between  in  our  parks  and  gardens  by  mid- 
October,  but  if  the  weather  is  at  all  mild,  the  huge 
panicles  of  bloom  of  this  Aralia  are  conspicuous, 
while  the  large  and  much-divided  leaves  are  full  of 
beauty,  even  in  those  cold  and  cheerless  days. 

I  often  think  that  planters  are  far  too  apt  to  for- 
get the  value  of  these  late-blooming  and  hardy 
foliaged  shrubs,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  tree 
or  shrub  that  remains  in  all  its  summer  beauty 
long  after  the  majority  of  these  have  become  bare 
and  uninteresting  is  well  worthy  of  encouragement, 
and  deserves  at  least  a  fair  share  of  attention. 

That  it  is  quite  hardy,  a  rapid  grower,  and  an  un- 
usually free-rooting  plant  will  be  admitted  by  every- 
one who  has  a  specimen,  and  I  question  much 
whether  half  a  dozen  persons  can  report  unfavour- 
ably of  the  behaviour  of  the  tree  in  this  country, 
the  southern  portion  at  least.  Suckers,  too,  are 
usually  produced  in  such  abundance  that  propaga- 
tion is  very  simple,  all  that  is  required  being  to  cut 
these  off  with  a  spade  and  treat  them  to  a  year's 
coaxing  in  the  nursery  border.  They  soon  respond 
to  transplanting  and  good  treatment,  and  are  after 
a  year  fit  for  planting  in  the  permanent  positions. 
Not  at  all  uncommon  is  it  during  severe  winters  for 
the  stems  to  be  partially  or  wholly  cut  back,  but 
this  seems  only  to  stimulate  the  plant  to  throw  out 
a  greater  number  of  stronger  shoots  in  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

If  left  alone,  a  single  plant  will  in  a  few  years 
form  a  large  mass,  and  where  plenty  of  room 
can  be  afforded,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  let  Nature 
have  her  own  way,  for  the  appearance  of  a  great 
clump  of  this  Aralia,  whether  in  flower  or  leaf, 
certainly  must  not  be  despised.  True,  the  indivi- 
dual flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but  then  the 
much-branched  panicles  on  which  they  are  pro- 
duced are  visible  for  a  long  distance  away,  and 
remind  one  somewhat  of  those  of  the  Dimorphan- 
thus  mandschuricus.  Anyone  may  have  a  specimen 
of  this  Aralia  in  his  grounds,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
quality  of  the  soil  is  concerned,  for  about  this  it 
does  not  appear  to  trouble,  thriving  and  flowering 
freely  where  other  less  showy  and  distinct  kinds 
of  shrubs  require  leaf-mould  and  coaxing  to  get 
them  to  grow.  Around  London  there  are  a  few 
good  specimens  of  the  Angelica  tree,  but  still  it  is 
a  rare  and  neglected  shrub. 

In  planting  this  Aralia,  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
sufticient  space  for  perfect  development,  for  it  is 
noticeable  how  puny  and  deformed  the  leaves 
appear  when  the  plant  is  hemmed  in  and  choked  up 
by  other  trees.  A.  D.  W. 


Early  flowering'  shrubs.  —  In  addition  to 
those  named  by  "  E  H."  (p.  65),  I  would  recommend 
Amelanchier  Botryapium  and  A.  florida;  the  former 
variety  blooms  very  early  grown  as  a  tall  standard, 
and  if  planted  so  that  it  has  a  good  background  of 
dark  evergreen  subjects,  it  shows  to  perfection.  A. 
florida  is  very  effective  planted  three  or  four  together 
in  the  shrubbery,  standard  trained,  allowing  free 
growth  without  any  pruning.  Cercis  siliquastrnm 
(Judas  tree)  is  not  often  seen  in  gardens ;  the  flower- 
ing leafless  trees  with  the  bright  purple  flowers  are 
interesting.  Lonicera  tatarica,  with  its  pale  pink, 
bell-shaped  blossoms  freely  produced,  is  an  attrac- 


tive shrubbery  plant.  Berberis  Beali  is  the  earliest 
to  flower  of  any  of  the  Barberries.  It  has  been 
flowering  here  since  the  middle  of  December,  and  is 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  shrubbery ;  whereas,  the 
common  Aquifolium  is  only  just  burstinginto  flower. 
Rhododendron  dahuricum  commences  to  blossom 
in  February  and  is  very  showy  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance; four  or  five  plants  have  a  brilliant  effect,  the 
rose-coloured  flowers  being  exceedingly  showy  in  a 
bed  in  which  Kalmias,  Gaultherias,  Azaleas,  &c., 
may  be  growing.  Kerria  japonica  is  another  bright 
flower  when  in  perfection,  its  bright  orange-coloured 
rosette  like  flowers  are  so  freely  produced.  Garrya 
elliptica  must  not  be  forgotten,  it  being  an  exceed- 
ingly effective  shrubbery  plant,  as  well  as  useful 
for  a  wall.  By  New  Year's  Day  its  catkin-like 
flowers  are  bursting  into  bloom. — S. 

Euonymuses  against  ■walls.— The  Japanese 
forms  of  Enonymus  are  fairly  hardy  in  the 
southern  counties,  but  are  not  often  turned  to  so 
good  an  account  as  they  might  well  be.  This, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wimborne,  Dorset,  as  I  noticed  several  instances 
where  the  fronts  of  cottages  have  been  very  neatly 
clothed  with  them.  At  Canford  Manor  the  small 
silver  variegated  E.  radicans  is  largely  bedded  out, 
while  against  the  front  of  the  gardener's  house 
there  is  quite  a  large  tree,  and  very  bright  and 
pretty  it  looks  now  and  at  all  times.  The  more 
showy  E.  latifolius  albus  is  similarly  located,  and  1 
also  observed  it  in  other  positions  where  neat,  yet 
very  ornamental  wall  plants  are  needed. — I. 

Black  Walnut  in  America.— One  of  the 
largest  specimens  of  Black  Walnut,  says  Garden 
and  Fnreit,  probably  ever  sent  to  an  eastern  market 
in  the  log  may  now  be  seen  in  the  timber  yard  of 
Messrs.  Johnson  Bros.,  385.  Albany  Street,  Boston. 
The  tree  which  produced  it  grew  near  the  falls  of 
Kenawah,  in  West  Virginia,  on  the  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  trunk,  which 
measured  64  feet  to  the  first  branches,  has  been  cut 
into  five  lengths  ;  the  butt  log,  the  centre  of  which 
is  hollow  from  decay,  measures  at  the  base  8^^  feet 
across.  The  diameter  of  the  log,  cut  25  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  i  feet  2  inches,  and  that  50  feet  from 
the  ground  has  a  diameter  of  3  feet  11  inches  in 
one  direction  and  3  feet  in  the  other.  The  upper 
end  of  the  fifth  log,  at  a  point  61  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  the  trunk  had  been  a  good  deal  flat- 
tened, measuies  4  feet  1  inch  through  one  diameter, 
and  2  feet  9  inches  through  the  other.  These 
measurements  are  all  made  inside  the  bark.  A 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  have  been  cut  from  the 
main  branches,  and  the  five  trunk  logs  are  estimated 
to  contain  10,000  feet.  The  wood  in  the  butt  log 
outside  the  central  cavity  is  beautifully  curled  and 
marked.  A  superficial  examination  of  the  annual 
layers  of  growth  shows  that  this  great  tree  has 
grown  on  the  whole  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
that  it  is  probably  less  than  300  years  old. 

Sweet-scented  Honeysuckles. —  Although 
the  number  of  shrubs  that  flower  during  the  winter  is 
limited,  we  have  among  them  three  kinds  whose 
flowers  possess  delicious  fragrance.  One  of  these, 
Lonicera  fragrantissima,  is  now  well  in  flower,  as 
also  is  the  allied  L.  Standishi,  and  a  good  opportu- 
nity is  thus  afforded  one  of  noting  the  points  of 
difference  between  them.  For  covering  a  fairly 
high  wall  L.  fragrantissima  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it 
is  more  of  a  climbing  habit  than  Standish's  Honey- 
suckle, though  in  the  case  of  a  low  wall  this  last 
is  equally  desirable.  The  other  respects  in  which 
they  differ  are  that  L.  Standishi  has  ovate  leaves 
that  are  when  young  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  while 
when  mature  the  upper  side  is  almost  smooth.  It 
is  also  nearly,  if  not  quite,  deciduous,  while  L, 
fragrantissima  will  often  retain  many  of  its  leaves 
during  the  winter.  This  last  has  also  quite  glabrous 
foliage.  The  third  winter  flowerer  is  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  and  its  variety  grandiflorus,  whose  starry 
blossoms  are  so  deliciously  fragrant,  that  when  the 
plant  is  trained  near  the  dwelling-house,  their 
scent  may  he  readily  detected  indoors,  especially 
during  sunshine.  A  very  desirable  combination  is 
furnished  by  planting  L.  fragrantissima  and  the 
winter-flowering  Jasmine  inclose  proximity  to  each 


other,  so  that  the  branches  of  the  two  will  become 
intertwined,  and  flowering  as  they  do  both  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  pretty  winter  picture  is  thus 
formed.— H.  P. 

Dwarf  early-flowered  Rhododendrons.  — 

There  are  a  few  early-flowering  forms  of  Rhododen- 
dron that  from  their  dwarf  habit  and  the  profusion 
in  which  their  blossoms  are  borne  are  especially 
valuable  for  flowering  under  glass  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year.  One  of  the  best  is  R.  prjecox, 
that  produces  comparatively  large  blossoms  of  a 
pale  lilac  tint.  This  Rhododendron  is  the  result  of 
intercrossing  the  pretty  little  purple- flowered  R. 
dahuricum,  which  is  a  native  of  Europe,  with  the 
Himalayan  R.  ciliatum.  Both  of  these  last-named 
are  also  very  ornamental  under  glass  at  this  season, 
the  little  R.  ciliatum  bearing  its  blush-coloured 
bell-shaped  blossoms  in  great  profusion,  while  the 
European  R.  dahuricum  is  represented  in  our 
gardens  besides  the  typical  form  by  the  variety 
atrovirens,  the  flowers  of  which  are  deeper  in  colour 
than  those  of  the  species.  Another  of  the  same 
class  is  R.  Early  Gem,  raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  Coombe  Wood,  its  parents  being  the  hybrid 
R.  prsecox  and  the  dark-coloured  form  of  R. 
dahuricum.  In  Early  Gem,  the  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  are  of 
a  bright  rosy-purple  colour,  and  are  of  a  large 
size  for  the  plant  on  which  they  are  borne. 
Though  only  noted  above  as  desirable  subjects  for 
flowering  under  glass,  these  Rhododendrons  are  very 
beautiful  for  blooming  in  the  open  ground,  or  rather 
in  a  spot  where  sheltered  from  sharp  frosts,  as  from 
their  early-flowering  qualities  the  spring  frosts  often 
injure  the  blossoms.  The  shelter  afforded  by 
neighbouring  bushes  or  trees  will  often  do  much 
towards  saving  the  flowers  from  injury. — H.  P. 


Ferns. 


BRITISH  FERNS  AS  TOWN  PLANTS. 

Although  there  are  no  more  useful  plants  in 
existence  for  decoration  than  our  hardy  British 
Ferns,  yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  they  are 
not  valued  as  they  should  be.  They  are  the 
best  of  all  plants  for  town  gardens,  in  which 
their  graceful  fronds  keep  fresh  and  green 
where  ordinary  bedding  plants  could  not  exist. 
The  usefulness  of  Ferns  in  a  cut  state  is  ad- 
mitted, else  they  would  not  be  brought  to  mar- 
ket so  largely.  It  is,  however,  to  their  value 
under  cultivation  that  I  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion. In  stands  in  sitting-rooms,  even  in  the 
darkest  streets,  British  Ferns  will  remain  fresh 
and  continue  to  throw  up  their  cheerful-looking 
green  fronds  year  after  year.  Small  gardens, 
too,  even  though  surrounded  by  high  walls  or 
fences  (as  in  the  annexed  illustration),  might 
be  made  attractive  simply  by  the  introduction 
of  a  few  Ferns.  The  great  drawback  to  British 
Ferns  appears  to  be  that  they  can  be  bought 
cheaply,  or  can  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  carry- 
ing home  after  a  day's  ramble  among  country 
lanes.  In  nearly  every  house  the  inmates  of 
which  are  fond  of  flowers  will  be  found  a  War- 
dian  ca.se,  or  a  pan  covered  by  a  bell-glass,  in 
which  a  few  exotic  Ferns  are  vainly  striving  to 
live  and  look  healthy.  Such  Ferns  receive 
every  attention  ;  their  glass  covers  are  now 
and  then  removed  to  give  them  air,  and  yet,  in 
point  of  freshness  and  greenness,  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  hardy  native  Ferns  which 
only  require  a  little  water  to  keep  them  in  good 
health.  For  small  stands,  the  best  suited  are 
Asphnium  Adiantum-nigrum,  A.  marinum,  A. 
Trichoraanes,BlechuumSpicant,  and  Poly  podium 
vulgare.  These  are  all  dwarf  kiuds  which  make 
very  efl'ective  table  ornaments  if  placed  in  10- 
inch  seed-pans,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being 
covered  with  fresh  wood  Moss.  Should  an  or- 
dinary pan  not  be  considered  sufficiently  orna- 
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mental,  one  of  a  rustic  cliraacter,  which  ia 
generally  covered  by  a  bell-glass,  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

For  window  boxes,  varieties  of  a  more  robust 
growth  than  those  just  named  should  be  chosen, 
say  such  kinds  as  Athyrium  Filix-fttmina, 
Polysticluim  aculeatum,  Lastrea  dilatata,  L. 
Filix-mas,  Polystichum  augulare,  Osmunda  re- 
galis,  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character.  These  look  well  placed  in 
halls,  and  are  not  readily  injured  by  the 
draughts  to  which  they  are  there  subjected.  The 
roots  of  such  Ferns  as  these,  though  lifted  from 
a  hedgerow,  and  planted  even  in  some  London 
back-yard,  push  up  fronds  in  spring  as  fresh  as 
if  they  had  never  been  disturbed.  Most  Ferns 
in  the  growing  season  require  plenty  of  water, 
though  even  on  this  point  they  are  very  accom- 


confident  that  they  would  not  be  disappointed 
with  the  result.  In  some  little  London  gardens 
I  have  seen  hardy  Ferns  in  excellent  condition, 
and,  if  well  attended  to,  they  last  good  for 
years. H. 

ARRANGING  THE  HARDY  FERNERY. 

A  COLLECTION  of  hardy  Ferns  is  interesting  at 
all  sea.sons  of  the  year.  The  deciduous  species 
are  all  dormaut  now,  of  course,  but  the  ever- 
green varieties,  in  a  sheltered  fernery,  never 
altogether  lose  their  effectiveness.  In  arranging 
the  positions  for  the  different  kinds  of  Ferns, 
their  requirements  as  to  soil,  shade,  moisture, 
or  exposure  should  be  well  thought  out,  so 
that  each  plant  may  have  a  suitalile  position. 
This  matter  is  often  lost  sight  of  when  planting 
the  Ferns,  and  the  delicate  kinds  perish  in  con- 


Hardy  Ferns  in  a  London  garjea. 


modating.  I  have  seen  plants  of  Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigruni  growing  so  near  the  edge  of 
water  that  their  roots  have  been  in  it,  and  I 
have  seen  it  also  on  hillsides  growing  equally 
well,  overhung  by  rocks,  which  must  have 
screened  it  even  from  rain.  Out  of  all  the 
Ferns  just  enumerated  the  one  which  revels  in 
dampness  mure  than  any  of  the  others  is  As- 
plenium Triohomanes.  Of  this  elegant  little 
Fern  I  have  seen  some  fronds  quite  a  foot  in 
height  when  growing  near  water.  Amongst 
other  kinds  the  Parsley  Fern  (Allosorus  crispus) 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit, 
has  bright  foliage,  and  even  when  planted  in  a 
pan  has  an  excellent  effect.  Townspeople,  who 
do  not  find  ordinary  plants  thrive  with  them  so 
satisfactorily  as  they  could  wish,  would  do  well 
to  obtain  a  few  hardy  Ferns  from  the  country  to 
take  their  places.     Were  they  to  do  this,  I  feel 


sequence.  All  Ferns  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions grow  best  in  a  deep  loamy  soil,  more  or 
less  lightened  and  enriched  with  peat  or  leaf- 
mould.  The  exceptions  will  be  referred  to 
later  on  in  the  list  1  propose  giving.  In  arrang- 
ing the  positions,  those  kinds  which  require  spe- 
cial treatment  should  be  grouped  together.  In 
a  district  where  large  pieces  of  sandstone  can  be 
easily  obtained  they  may  be  freely  used,  not 
only  for  their  picturesque  effect,  but  also  for 
the  assistance  they  give  to  those  plants  which 
thrive  best  in  a  stony  soil.  I  dislike  the 
white,  glaring  flint  stones  sometimes  employed, 
neither  am  i  partial  to  clinkers  or  vitrified 
brick,  although  I  am  sometimes,  for  want  of 
better  materials,  obliged  to  use  them.  Many 
British  Ferns  grow  naturally  on  the  banks  in 
country  lanes,  sheltered  and  shaded  by  the 
growth  of   the   overhanging    branches   of    the 


hedges,  where  they  thrive,  increasing  and  multi- 
plying year  after  year  without  disturbance,  unless 
some  wandering  collector  discovers  their  habitat, 
and  carries  them  off  to  town  to  convert  them  into 
money.  I  have  seen  ferneries  very  prettily 
arranged  without  a  single  stone  or  clinker. 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  scope  in  some  partially 
shaded  spot,  quiet  and  secluded,  banks  may  be 
thrown  up  varying  in  height,  suitable  positions 
as  regards  soil  and  aspect  may  be  easily  created, 
intersected  by  winding  walks  with  rustic  steps 
leading  from  one  elevation  to  another.  Rustic 
bridges  may  span  the  chasms  and  help  to  create 
cool,  shady  spots  for  those  varieties  which  re- 
quire such  positions.  But  in  making  the 
groundwork,  keep  the  good  soil  on  the  top  and 
the  bad  stuff'  at  the  bottom.  1  always  think, 
where  there  is  scope  enough,  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants  in  family  groups  is  the  most  satis- 
factory way,  as  it  enables  one  to  make  suitable 
positions  as  regards  soil  that  will  be  of  a  more 
permanent  character.  It  is  easy  enough,  of 
course,  to  make  a  hole  a  foot  or  so  or  over,  and 
fill  it  with  suitable  compost  for  any  particular 
plant ;  but  other  plants  soon  rob  it  of  its  nutri- 
ment, and  if  this  were  not  so,  the  continual 
action  of  falling  showers  will  carry  away  the 
special  value  of  the  prepared  soil,  or  at  any  rate 
it  would  not  possess  that  permanence  ot  cha- 
racter that  a  good  bed  of  such  material  would 
have.  Hence,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  system 
of  grouping  in  families  is  the  most  natural,  as 
well  as  the  best  one  to  meet  the  requirement.s 
of  the  plants. 

In  arranging  the  stones  in  the  construction  of 
a  rockery,  it  is  better  to  study  the  well-doing  of 
the  plants  than  to  make  a  puny  attempt  to  imi- 
tate Nature.  Very  few  people  really  do  this 
well,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  ea.sy  matter  to 
arrange  the  stones  ao  that  they  will  bo  useful  as 
shelters  to  the  Ferns,  and  at  the  same  time  look 
more  or  less  picturesque.  In  the  annexed  list 
I  have  not  given  the  names  of  many  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  Lady  Fern.s,  Hart's-tongues,  and 
others  which  have  branched  off  into  many  forms 
from  seeds,  but  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  gather  together  full  collections  and  grow 
them  side  by  side,  and  as  there  is  no  finality  in 
anything,  probably  other  curious  and  interesting 
forms  would  be  evolved. 

List  of  hardy  Ferns  for  mas.sing. — Athy- 
rium Filix  -  fcemiua  (Lady  Fern),  A.  F.-f. 
Fieldiai,  A.  F.-f.  grandiceps,  A.  F.-f.  plumosum', 
A.  F.-f.  Victoria-,  A.  F.-f.  multitidum,  A.  F.-f. 
curonatum.  A  damp,  but  not  wet,  rather  shady 
position  suits  this  family.  Plant  in  a  bed  of 
good  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Lastrea  Filix-mas 
(Male  Fern)  is  a  robust  growing  species  and 
will  succeed  anywhere  ;  its  varieties  are 
very  interesting.  The  following  are  among 
the  best:  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata,  L. 
F.-m.  furcans,  L.  F.-m.  Barnesi,  L.  F.-m! 
polydactyla,  L.  F.-m.  crispa,  L.  F.m.  PLndari. 
To  a  large  extent  the  above  are  evergreen  but 
there  are  Lastreas  which  are  deciduous.  The 
Marsh  Fern  (Lastrea  Thelypteris)  is  a  deciduous 
species,  as  is  also  Lastrea  montana.  These  do 
best  in  a  damp  situation.  Blechuum  Spicant 
(Hard  Fern)  is  a  dwarf,  handsome  Fern,  always 
fresh  and  green.  The  species  is  very  common. 
I  have  found  it  wild  in  many  counties  in  woods 
and  in  deep  shady  country  lanes.  I  have  also 
found  it  growing  freely  on  open  exposed  banks, 
so  that  it  is  not  particular  as  to  position.  The 
following  varieties  shduld  be  grouped  with  the 
type  :  B.  S.  cristatum,  B.  S.  coucinnum,  B.  S. 
heterophyllum,  B.  S.  imbricatum,  B.  S.  projec- 
tum.  I  find  I-have  omitted  to  mention  Lastrea 
dilatata,  rather  an  interesting  form  that  has 
already  produced  several  varieties,  and  some- 
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thing  more  might  be  looked  for  if  all  are  grouped 
together ;  L.  d.  cristata,  L.  d.  lepidota,  L.  d.  Chan- 
terise.  Plant  in  loam  and  leaf-mould  on  a  shady 
bank.  Lastrea  spinulosa  should  be  added.  Os- 
munda  regalis  (Royal  Fern),  is  a  very  striking 
species.  To  have  this  in  really  fine  form  it 
should  be  planted  in  a  bog,  but  I  have  seen  it 
do  well  in  a  bed  of  peat  with  a  layer  of  clay 
beneath.  Where  a  plentiful  supply  could  be  had 
near,  the  crested  form,  O.  r.  crispa,  should  be 
grown,  though  hardly  so  efl'ective  as  the  type. 
There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  Polypodium, 
one  deciduous  and  the  other  evergreen.  Polypo- 
dium Dryopteris,  P.  Phegopteris,  P.  calcareum, 
and  P.  alpestre  are  deciduous,  and  should  be 
planted  in  loam  and  peat  in  a  cool  partially 
shaded  situation.  The  evergreen  Polypodies  are 
varieties  of  the  common  species,  and  will  grow 
freely  on  old  stumps  of  trees  or  among  stones 
in  good  loam  with  just  a  dash  of  leaf-mould. 
Among  the  most  distinct  are,  Polypodium  vul- 
gare  cambricum  (Welsh  Polypody),  P.  v.  cris- 
tatum,  P.  v.  crenatum,  P.  v.  omnUacerum. 

The  Polystichums,  or  Shield  Perns,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful.  P.  angulare 
is  a  most  useful  species,  and  has  produced  a 
large  number  of  varieties,  as  P.  a.  cristatum, 
P.  a.  proliferum,  P.  a.  grandiceps,  P.  a.  gracilo, 
P.  a.  imbricatum,  P.  a.  lineare.  Plant  in  good 
loam,  and  work  in  a  few  pieces  of  sandstone 
on  a  bank  where  they  will  be  sliaded  from  the 
middaysun.  The  Scolopendriura  (Hart's- tongue) 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups.  The 
finest  specimens  are  found  iu  good  soil  near 
water,  overhanging  it  as  it  were.  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  crispum,  S.  v.  ramosum  majus,  S.  v. 
subcomutum,  S.  v.  contractum,  S.  v.  digi- 
tatum,  8.  V.  multifidum,  S.  v.  Kelwayi  ; 
Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  (Black  Maiden- 
hair), A.  A.  acutum,  A.  fontanum,  A.  refractum, 
A.  Trichomanes,  A.  T.  cristatum.  Plant  the  Asple- 
niums  in  loam  and  leaf-mould  rather  high  up  on 
a  bank  in  a  well-drained  position.  A.  Tricho- 
manes will  grow  on  an  old  wall.  I  have  had 
it  in  great  abundance  on  the  wall  of  a  Haw- 
haw.  Cystopteris  fragilis  and  its  varieties  are 
very  pretty,  and  should  have  a  special  position 
made  for  them,  with  peat  and  loam  and  plenty 
of  stones  and  grit  introduced  in  the  shale. 
AUosoruscrispus  (Parsley  Fern)  is  a  very  pretty 
dwarf  species ;  treatment  like  the  preceding. 
Ceterach  offioinarum,  plant  among  stones  in 
stone  brash  mixed  with  peat.  There  should 
always  be  some  means  of  obtaining  water  in  a 
fernery.  It  might  be  so  arranged  that  a  rill 
could  be  led  from  one  of  the  highest  points, 
circling  round  the  banks  till  it  fell  into  an  irregu- 
lar basin  at  the  lowest  point,  where  bog  plants 
and  aquatics  could  be  planted  or  plunged  in 
pots.  E.  H. 

Wallflowers  as  pot  plants. — When  visiting 
a  suburban  market  garden  the  other  day  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  an  unusual  number  of 
Wallflowers  in  pots.  These,  the  owner  informed 
me,  were  grown  chiefly  for  local  purposes,  as  the 
desaand  in  the  neighbourhood  was  becoming 
almost  insatiable.  Owners  of  small  gardens,  with 
a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  attached  to  their 
residences,  had  the  last  year  or  so  taken  a  strange 
liking  to  the  Wallflower  as  a  pot  plant,  and  to 
supply  the  demand  a  large  number  of  plants  had 
to  be  grown.  So  much  for  small  gardens ;  but 
why  are  Wallflowers  not  more  extensively  grown 
in  large  establishments  as  pot  plants  ?  Surely  the 
quantity  of  bloom,  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
they  produce  repays  for  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  plants  require  no  further  atten- 
tion after  they  are  potted  in  the  autumn  and 
placed  in  cold  frames,  beyond  an  occasional  water- 
ing, until  they  are  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  in 
early  spring.    They  will  never  fail  to  bloom  freely, 


and  half-a-dozen  plants  will  fill  a  house  with  a 
delightful  fragrance,  which,  mingled  with  that  from 
the  Hyacinth,  Mignonette,  and  other  sweet-smell- 
ing flowers,  is  really  charming. — C.  L. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


APHBLANDRAS. 

These  shrubby  stove- flowering  plants  are  fine 
features  in  any  collection  when  well  grown. 
When  in  the  form  of  specimen  platits  they  are 
very  eft'ective  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  and  well  repay  for  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  them.  A.  cristata  is  usually  one 
of  the  earliest  to  flower.  I  remember  to  have 
.seen  this  fine  kind  with  seven  or  eight  of  its 
terminal  heads  of  flowers  in  full  beauty  at  one 
time,  thus  making  a  fine  display.  It  was  this  kind 
which  Mr.  Koss  showed  so  well  from  Pendell 
Court  during  the  past  autumn.  It  is  two  or 
three  shades  darker  in  colour  than  A.  aurantiaca, 
which  is  well  calculated  to  succeed  it  during 
October.  A.  aurantiaca  Roezli  is  especially 
adapted  for  later  flowering  than  the  type.  I 
often  wonder  why  this  beautiful  dwarf  plant  is 
not  more  grown  than  it  is.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  well  known  now  as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  Had  I  to  provide  a  quantity  of 
choice  plants  again  during  the  winter  months 
tor  decoration  iu  a  small  state,  I  would  grow  it  by 
the  dozen.  Taken  all  iu  all,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  genus  for  growing  in  ([uantity,  as  its  season 
of  flowering  may  be  advantageously  prolonged. 
Old  plants  will  come  into  u.«e  during  the  month 
of  December,  whilst  younger  ones  will  prolong 
the  season  until  the  end  of  January,  or  even 
later.  I  have  succeeded  best  with  this  Aphe- 
landra  when  growing  it  from  seed,  which  can  be 
obtained  in  sufHcient  quantity  from  one  or  two 
healthy  plants.  A  close  watch  must,  however,  be 
kept  upon  the  seed  vessels  when  arriving  at 
maturity,  for  they  will  when  fully  ripe  burst 
open  and  scatter  the  seed,  which,  unlets  it  lalls 
upon  congenial  soil  for  germinating,  will  be  lost. 
The  best  plan  is  to  cut  oft'  the  old  spikes  to  save 
this  loES,  and  lay  them  out  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
sufficiently  large  to  catch  the  seed  when  it  falls 
out  of  the  small  pods.  The  seed  when  ripe 
.should  be  sown  to  secure  a  good  season's 
growth,  the  plants  afterwards  pricked  off,  and 
when  large  enough  transferred  to  small  pots, 
and  eventually  flowered  in  45-inch  pots,  or 
smaller  if  preferable.  These  young  plants 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  otherwise  they 
are  inclined  to  become  more  drawn  than  in  the 
case  of  old  cut-back  plants.  Well-grown  plants 
of  this  species  make  beautiful  subjects  for  small 
vases  when  they  are  in  flower,  the  orange-scarlet 
colour  of  which  associates  so  well  with  the 
silvery -grey  .suflusing  their  leaves,  which 
should,  if  the  plants  have  received  no 
check,  clothe  the  plant  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  A.  nitens,  with  foliage  of  a  deep  metallic 
green,  is  quite  a  contrast  to  Roezl's  variety. 
The  plant  is  not  quite  so  compact  in  habit,  yet 
it  is  well  worthy  of  being  grown.  Its  flowers 
are  of  a  glowing  scarlet,  and  make  a  good  dis- 
play during  the  dull  season  of  the  year.  A 
later  introduction  is  Aphelandra  chrysops  ;  this 
variety  is  more  robust  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding  kinds  ;  its  foliage  is  beautifully 
variegated,  whilst  the  inflorescence,  both  bracts 
and  flowers,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  This 
kind  was  introduced  from  Brazil,  while  the 
others  named  are  chiefly  from  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Prop.vgatign. 
I   have   already  alluded   to   propagation   by 
means  of  seeds.     Where  these  are   not  to  be 


had,  cuttings  should  be  taken  after  the  plants 
have  been  started  into  growth  in  the  spring 
and  struck  in  a  brisk  heat,  but  not  one  that  is 
too  heavily  charged  with  atmospheric  moisture, 
yet  this  must  be  well  provided  for  in  the 
soil.  These  cuttings  should  be  struck  singly  in 
small  pots  to  save  them  from  a  future  check  at 
the  root,  and  then  be  potted  on  when  well  rooted. 
The  old  stools  should,  after  flowering,  be  kept 
somewhat  dry  at  the  root,  and  also  be  placed  in 
a  cooler  position  where  they  will  be  safe  if  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  65°.  Before 
starting  into  growth  they  should  be  pruned 
hard  back,  just  as  one  would  do  with  a  Poin- 
settia,  otherwise  they  will  become  leggy.  When 
repotted,  the  old  balls  should  be  reduced  and 
the  plants  placed  in  smaller  pots,  giving  one 
shift  for  a  medium  plant,  and  two  for  larger 
ones  afterwards.  Firm  potting  with  the  hands 
(not  with  a  stick)  will  suit  them  well.  They 
prefer  a  soil  composed  of  good  turfy  peat  and 
loam  iu  about  equal  proportions,  with  silver 
sand  or  old  mortar  rubbish  added  thereto.  The 
mealy  bug,  amongst  insects,  will  be  their 
greatest  enemy,  but  this  can  be  overcome  by 
dint  of  continual  perseverance.  J.  H. 


Callas  from  Sewardstone.— Under  the  above 
heading  in  The  Garden,  January  18,  you  ask  for 
a  few  cultural  details  of  how  we  grow  Callas  here, 
and  I  willingly  comply  with  your  request.  Having 
to  grow  them  for  conservatory  decoration,  I  prefer  to 
grow  them  as  specimens,  as  they  are  more  effective 
and  do  not  take  up  so  much  room  as  single  crowns. 
About  the  middle  of  May  I  turn  the  plants  out  of 
the  pots,  reducing  the  ball  and  removing  some  of 
the  suckers,  so  that  they  may  be  potted  up  in  the 
same  sized  pots.  I  use  14-inch  pots  for  the  largest. 
Having  been  shaken  out,  they  are  planted  in  a 
border  under  the  shade  of  a  wall  with  a  north-east 
aspect,  this  position  seemingly  suiting  them  better 
than  a  more  open  one.  They  need  but  little  further 
attention,  an  occasional  watering,  if  the  season  is 
dry,  being  all  they  rt  quire.  I  pot  them  up  early  in 
September  in  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  stand  them  in  the  shade  for  a 
few  days.  Stimulants  are  given  three  times  a  week, 
liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard  answering  well. 
With  this  treatment  the  plants  will  flower  for  three 
months.  For  the  decoration  of  the  drawing-room, 
if  the  spikes  are  cut  with  long  stalks  and  arranged 
with  leaves  in  a  deep  vase,  the  effect  is  most 
pleasing.— J.  Nicholson,  Sen-ardsione  Loilye. 

■Violets  in  frames  damping. — In  the  vicinity 
of  towns  there  are  many  complaints  heard  this 
season  of  the  failure  of  double  Violets  in  frames. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  hereabouts  for  the  owners 
of  nearly  every  garden  where  there  are  any  frames  or 
pits  available  to  fill  two  or  more  lights  with  the  Marie 
Louise  every  autumn,  and  in  some  instances  Comte 
de  Brazza's  white  is  also  grown.  This  season's  ex- 
perience, however,  will  considerably  damp  their 
ardour,  as  failures  are  far  more  numerous  than  suc- 
cesses. Each  time  I  have  been  consulted  about  this 
much  to  be  regretted  collapse,  for  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to  in  some  cases,  I  have  ventured  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  the  Violets  have  been  coddled, 
or  in  other  words  not  nearly  enough  air  has 
been  admitted  to  the  plants.  If  all  accounts  are 
true,  this  would  not  appear  to  be  the  true  cause  of 
failure  in  some  instances,  but  in  others  I  think  it 
must  be  attributed  to  not  raising  the  plants  well  up 
to  the  light,  or  nearly  close  to  the  glass  in  the  first 
instance,  and  omitting  to  give  abundance  of  air 
whenever  the  weather  permitted.  Some  of  the  town 
failures  are  clearly  traceable  to  a  long  spell  of  foggy 
weather  and  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  an 
impure  atmosphere,  coupled  with  the  somewhat 
weakly  or  soft  growth  of  the  plants  before  they  were 
transplanted  to  their  present  quarters.  When  the 
mildew,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  once  sets  in, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  prevent  it  spreading  right 
through  a  whole  frame  or  pit  of  plants.  The  foot- 
stalks first  collapse  and  then  the  decay  quickly 
affects  the  hearts.    The  only  apparent  remedy  is  to 
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pull  ont  the  few  plants  first  aSected,  this  sometimes 
effectually  stopping  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but 
a  close  look-out  has  also  to  be  kept  for  any  trace  of 
the  disease  in  those  reserved,  the  affected  leaves 
being  picked  off  and  destroyed  directly  they  are 
seen.  We  have  about  a  dozen  large  lights  filled 
with  Violets,  and  these  are  not  placed  in  the  best 
of  positions,  yet  we  have  not  lost  a  dozen  plants, 
while  fine  flowers  are  now  abundant.  Our  plants  are 
not  so  strong  as  usual,  but  being  planted  high,  given 
good  soil  and  plenty  of  air  whenever  this  can  safely 
be  admitted,  and  sufficient  protection  from  frosts 
afforded,  they  have,  on  the  whole,  done  and  are 
doing  well.  It  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  oui 
garden  is  situated  weU  away  from  any  smoky  town. 
—I.  M.  H. 


A  NOTE  OX  CORREAS. 

When  the  various  hard-wooded  greenhouse  or  New 
Holland  plants  were  in  full  popularity  the  different 
Corrcas  were  then  extensively  grown,  their  value 
as  flowering  subjects  being  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  they  bloom  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  Since  that  time,  however,  in  common 
with  many  other  plants  of  similar  requirements, 
they  have  gradually  almost  dropped  out  of  cultiva- 
tion till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  when  the  de- 
mand for  them  seems  to  have  increased,  and  there- 
fore hopes  may  reasonably  be  entertained  that  we 
may  before  very  long  again  see  many  representa- 
tives of  the  Cape  and  Australian  hard-wooded 
plants  occupying  a  better  position  in  our  gardens. 
Of  all  the  Correas  the  first  place  must  be  given  to 
C.  cardinalis,  a  species  with  a  profusion  of  bright 
scarlet  blossoms,  tipped  with  light  green.  The  one 
great  drawback  in  the  culture  of  this  Correa  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  very  liable  to  run  up  thin  and  naked, 
and  to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible  the  plants 
should  be  freely  stopped  during  their  earlier  stages, 
while  they  should  at  all  times  (but  more  especially 
during  the  winter)  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
light.  Despite  the  many  severe  articles  condemn- 
ing grafting  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  The  Garden,  this  Correa  forms  a  more  satis- 
factory specimen  when  grafted  on  the  free-growing 
C.  magnifica  than  it  does  on  its  own  roots.  I  have 
also  seen  C.  cardinalis  in  very  good  condition  when 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed  in  the  greenhouse ; 
indeed,  many  things  so  treated  display  their  true 
character  much  better  than  when  grown  in  pots, 
though  such  a  mode  of  culture  is  seldom  carried 
out.  The  late  Mr.  Joad,  of  Wimbledon,  some  few 
years  since  used  to  be  very  successful  with  many 
difficult  subjects  when  treated  in  this  manner. 
The  Correas  need  a  good  open  soil,  and  a  compost 
consisting  principally  of  sandy  peat  just  meets 
their  requirements.  In  potting  them  thorough 
drainage  should  be  ensured,  and  the  soil  pressed 
down  firmly,  while  as  the  roots  are  by  no  means 
vigorous  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pots  are  not 
too  large.  To  propagate  them  from  cuttings  the 
shoots  should  be  taken  during  the  spring,  just  as 
they  become  slightly  woody,  and  being  cut  off 
clean  at  a  joint  and  the  bottom  leaves  removed, 
they  should  be  dibbled  into  a  prepared  pot  or  pots 
and  covered  with  a  beU-glass  till  rooted.  Where 
it  is  intended  to  graft  the  weaker  varieties  it 
should  be  carried  out  towanls  the  end  of  spring  or 
early  in  the  summer,  the  stocks  employed  being 
young,  free-growing  plants  in  small  pots,  and  it 
side-grafted  near  the  ground,  a  perfect  union  will 
soon  take  place.  H.  P. 


Fog  and  indoor  flowers.  —  Primula  flori- 
bunda  had  been  flowering  with  me  for  a  long  time 
even  in  the  smoke  of  London  till  about  a  fortnight 
since,  when  a  few  days  of  daik  foggy  weather  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  foliage,  while  the  flowers 
were  almost  uninjured.  The  plants,  however,  re- 
ceived so  severe  a  check,  that  many  of  them  have 
already  died  ;  indeed  I  think  very  few  will  survive. 
The  Japanese  P.  obconica  resists  fog  better  than 
its  Himalayan  relative,  though  even  it  suffered  a 
good  deal.  Besides  the  above  the  fog  injured  many 
other  greenhouse  plants,  among  those  most  affected 
being  the  different  Indian  Azaleas,  that  in  many 


cases  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  leaves  and  a 
large  quantity  of  flower  buds.  The  leaves  appeared 
as  if  they  had  been  badly  scorched,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  drop  up  to  the  present  time,  while  in  the 
case  of  many  subjects  that  were  showing  flower 
the  unopened  buds  were  totally  destroyed. — H.  P. 


"\'ALLOTAS  FROM  SEED. 
In  reply  to  "M.  E."  (The  Garden,  January  IS, 
p.  68),  Vallotas  are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  but  I 
have  found  that  they  rarely  come  up  if  not  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe.  Vallota  seeds  seem  to  lose 
their  vitality  more  quickly  than  those  of  any- 
thing I  have  had  to  do  with,  although  I  think 
that  in  the  case  of  all  bulbous  flowers,  whether 
hardy  or  tender,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
There  is  a  rule  with  this  class  of  flower  that  the 
seeds  come  up  just  at  the  time  when  the  parent 
bulbs  start  into  growth.  This  fact  should  guide 
those  who  wish  to  raise  young  plants  from  seeds, 
which  it  is  evident  should  be  in  the  soil  in  readi- 
ness to  sprout  when  the  natural  grovring  time  of 
that  particular  bulb  comes  round.  Thus  Daffodils 
sown  in  September  are  now  through  the  soil,  just 
in  the  same  stage  of  growth  as  old  bulbs  in  the 
open  ground.  The  Vallota  belongs  to  a  class  of 
plants  that  has  but  few  representatives  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  blooms  in  autumn,  and  the  pods  swell  all 
through  the  winter  in  a  low  temperature,  ripening 
off  with  the  advent  of  fine  spring  weather.  The 
two  hardy  Cyclamens,  europium  and  hedeiav 
folium,  are  of  the  number.  Their  seed  pods  are 
now  plump,  and  the  seeds  will  ripen  off  when  the 
fine  weather  comes,  and  it  is  the  same  with  Val- 
lotas. In  a  cool  house  the  pods  are  green  and  con- 
tinue to  swell  slowly  all  through  the  winter  months, 
which  fact  is  a  positive  proof  of  how  wrong  it  is  to 
dry  this  bulbous  flower  off.  If  the  roots  shrivel 
and  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  the  seed-pods  will  also 
shrivel  up,  and  thus  the  ends  of  Nature  are  de- 
feated. It  is  the  nature  of  this  plant  to  form  its 
seeds  when  most  things  are  at  rest,  and  it  is  there- 
fore unnatural  to  deprive  it  of  moisture  at  that 
time. 

I  have  at  the  present  time  a  number  of  pods 
that  are  swelling  up  and  that  will  ripen  about 
March.  They  are  in  a  cool  house,  but  in  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  they  would  of  course  be  more 
advanced.  I  do  not,  however,  advise  putting  the 
plants  in  warmth  in  winter,  as  I  think  that  they 
like  several  months'  complete  rest.  As  soon  as  the 
capsules  open  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  light 
sandy  soil,  covering  the  surface  with  Moss  and 
putting  a  piece  of  glass  on  it.  They  come  up  in 
the  course  of  about  a  month  in  a  temperature  of 
00°.  If  the  seeds  are  stored  away  for  several  weeks 
only,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not  come  up. 

J.  C.  B. 


Spiraea  astilboides. — The  specimens  of  this 
SpiiiT'a  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  showed  that  this  Spiraea  can 
be  forced  into  bloom  early  in  the  year,  but  for  this 
purpose  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  newer  intro- 
duction will  be  so  largely  grown  as  S.  japonica, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  garden.  S.  astil- 
boides is  still  an  expensive  plant,  while  S.  japonica 
may  now  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  being  im- 
ported into  this  country  every  year  in  large  quan- 
tities. S.  astilboides  is  seen  at  its  best  when  grow- 
ing in  a  moist  spot  outdoors,  and  it  also  forms  a 
grand  specimen  for  flowering  under  glass  if  strong 
clumps  are  obtainable.  They  should  not  be  forced, 
but  with  the  protection  of  a  frame  or  greenhouse 
fine  spikes  of  bloom  will  be  developed  somewhat 
earlier  than  on  plants  in  the  open  ground.  This 
Spiraea  is  slowly,  but  surely  making  its  way  in 
favour,  having  been  first  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull  in 
1882,  and  distributed  by  him  two  years  later.— H.  P. 

Uroskinnera  spectabilis.  —  This  native  of 
Mexico  is  a  plant  of  a  half  shrubby  character,  that 
in  this  country  requires  the  temperature  of  a  stove 
or  Intermediate  house,  where  it  flowers  during  the  i 
early  months  of  the  year.  The  oblong-shaped 
leaves  are  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  long,  and  are 


densely  covered  with  whitish  hairs,  while  the 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters,  bear 
a  considerable  amount  of  resemblance  to  those  of 
a  Peitstemon,  being  about  lA  inches  in  length  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  the  mouth.  The 
colour  of  the  blossoms  is  a  deep  mauve  on  the  out- 
side and  white  within.  It  is  by  no  means  a  novelty 
and  is  quite  a  rare  plant  in  gardens,  yet  it  forms 
not  only  an  interesting,  but  a  showy  subject.  It  is 
of  easy  culture,  and  can  be  readily  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken 
anywhere  during  the  spring  months,  and  if  grown 
on  freely  afterwards  they  will  bloom  the  following 
year.  A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand 
will  suit  it  perfectly. — T. 


BILLBERGIA  SANDERIANA. 

I  recently  noted  this  species  flowering  in  a  private 
collection.  The  plant  was,  I  believe,  imported  by 
Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  some  few  years  back  and 
named  by  Mr.  Morren  in  his  honour,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  discovered  at  an  earlier 
date.  This  plant  is  another  illustration  of  the  great 
beauty  exhibited  by  the  genus  Billbergia,  and 
affords  another  example  of  the  richness  in  species 
of  its  native  country,  Brazil,  this  having  been  found 
in  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  a  plant  of 
robust  habit  with  strap-shaped  obtuse  leaves,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  rosulate  fashion  ;  they  are  bright 
green  on  the  upper  side,  slightly  scurfy  beneath, 
and  strongly  armed  on  the  edges  with  stout  slightly 
recurved  blackish  spines.  The  spike  rises  from 
the  centre  and  is  pendent,  bearing  many  flowers 
which  are  mostly  arranged  in  groups  of  two  and 
three  together,  and  are  surrounded  with  medium- 
sized  pale  rose-coloured  bracts  ;  the  flowers  are  long 
and  tubular,  the  calyx  greenish-white  tipped  with 
pale  blue,  the  tube  of  the  flower  greenish-yellow, 
the  apical  expanded  portion  being  of  a  somewhat 
deeper  blue,  the  stamens  orange-yellow.  A  great 
field  is  open  to  British  gardeners  to  make  these 
plants  a  speciality.  At  present  we  have  not  a 
single  garden  in  the  country  where  these  plants 
are  grown  and  tended  with  any  care.  Each 
plant  i-hould  stand  ont  distinctly  and  be  made  a 
speciality  of,  as  they  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
collections  in  Belgium,  and  we  sadly  want  a 
few  amateurs  in  this  country  to  interest  them- 
selves in  Billbergias,  as  many  have  done  with 
Orchids.  Then  we  should  see  what  a  fine  show 
these  plants  would  make  at  all  seasons ;  one  or 
another  species  would  be  blooming,  and  when  flower 
was  not  forthcoming  to  attract  the  eye,  some 
species  of  the  family  possess  variegation  of  the 
most  exquisite  description.  A  house  of  Bromeliads 
would  be  quite  asdiversified  and  as  interesting  as  the 
same  space  devoted  to  Cattleyas.  Then  why  have  we 
not  one  amongst  us  who  makes  a  speciality  of  them  .' 
In  this  family,  too,  there  is  a  large  field  for  the 
hybridiser,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  in  cul- 
tivation being  the  result  of  French  and  Belgian 
efforts  in  this  line,  but  there  is  abundance  of  room 
left  for  others.  W.  H.  G. 


Pavonia  Makoyana.— By  some  writers  this 
species  of  Pavonia  is  included  in  the  genus  Goethea, 
and  it  is  usually  regarded  as  more  of  a  summer 
than  a  winter-flowering  plant,  yet  where  growing 
freely  it  will  bloom  more  or  less  continuously 
throughout  the  year.  Although  the  blossoms  are  not 
showy  they  are  interesting.  Like  so  many  of  its 
allies,  this  Pavonia  is  an  erect  growing,  rarely 
branching  shrub,  for  even  if  pinched  back  during 
its  earlier  stages  it  seldom  pushes  out  more  than  a 
single  shoot.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
terminal  corymbs,  are  very  singular,  being  com- 
posed of  bright  rosy  red  bracts,  while  the  protrud- 
ing calyx  and  corolla  are  of  a  blackish  purple  tint. 
Another  feature  is  furnished  by  the  bright  blue 
anthers,  which  are  crowded  together  in  a  cluster  at 
the  contracted  mouth  of  the  flower.  The  second 
species,  P.  Wioti,  of  which  a  coloured  rlate  was 
given  in  The  Garden,  August  i,  18s;!,  differs  from 
the  last  in  the  bracts  that  surround  the  blossoms 
being  cut  up  into  narrow  strips,  and  they  are  also 
brighter  in  colour,  while  the  entire  flower  is  of  a 
lighter  hue.    This  last  remark  also   applies  with 
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equal  force  to  the  foliage.  The  cultural  require- 
ments of  these  Pavonias  is  by  no  means  exacting, 
for  they  are  readily  propagated  from  cuttings  after 
the  manner  of  their  allies,  the  Abutilons,  and  will 
grow  freely  with  ordinary  soil  and  treatment.  The 
leaves  towards  the  base  of  the  plant  are  very  liable 
to  drop,  and  this  tendency  is  greatly  hastened  if 
they  are  attacked  by  red  spider,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal insect  pest  to  guard  against.  Liberal  syring- 
ing daring  the  growing  season  is  the  best  means  of 
keeping  them  in  check. — T. 

Pepinia  aphelandrseflora. — This  is  a  brilliant 
flowered  species  which  is  quite  unlike  a  Bromeliad, 
the  leaves  being  narrow,  drooping  and  deep  green  ; 
the  flowers  are  erect,  borne  in  terminal  clusters, 
tubular,  and  brilliant  scarlet,  with  the  exserted 
stamens  rich  yellow.  It  thrives  best  in  small  well- 
drained  pots.  I  noted  it  flowering  last  Christmas, 
and  I  hope  the  plant  may  be  preserved.  It  is  one 
which  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  this  country  ; 
whereas  it  should  be  largely  grown.  It  is  a  native 
of  Peru.— W.  H.  G. 

Flowering  of  Camellias. — So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  in  Cornwall  at  all  events,  the  attempt  to 
force  Camellias,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Muir  in  The 
Garden  (p.  51),  has  generally  proved  a  complete 
failure ;  the  buds  either  drop  off  before  they  are 
scarcely  open  or  the  young  flowers  are  most  imper- 
fectly formed.  The  smallest  possible  amount  of 
artificial  heat  answers  best.  In  Cornwall,  however, 
where  they  are  in  flower  either  in  the  open  air  or 
in  an  unheated  conservatory  from  autumn  until 
early  summer,  the  necessity  for  forcing  at  all  is 
consequently  greatly  diminished.  I  can  also  corro- 
borate what  Mr.  Muir  says  at  the  end  of  his  note : 
"A  gentle  fire-heat  to  start  the  plant  is  very  bene- 
ficial, but  a  week  or  two  of  this  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient.— W.  Roberts. 

Aquilegia  casrulea  for  the  greenhouse.— 
Very  lovely  indeed  is  this  Columbine  in  pots.  If 
gardeners  would  but  purchase  seed,  sow  at  once  in 
pans,  get  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  when  fairly 
strong  dibble  out  !l  inches  apart  into  good  soil, 
they  would  have  a  fine  lot  of  plants  to  lift  for  pot- 
ting in  the  autumn.  All  could  go  into  4i-inch 
pots,  as  the  variety  is  not  a  robust  grower,  and 
some  might  about  the  end  of  the  year  have  the 
assistance  of  gentle  warmth  to  push  tbem  and 
others  coming  on  in  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, whilst  some  planted  outdoors  would  be  later 
still.  A  score  of  these  lovely  blue  and  white- 
flowered  Columbines  in  pots  about  16  inches  to  IS 
inches  in  height  would  be  charming  in  a  green- 
house.— A.  D. 

Chevalliera  Germinyana.— This  is  another 
beautiful  species  which  I  saw  when  paying  a  visit 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Comte  de  Germiny  at  Gou- 
ville,  near  Rouen.  The  plant  has  the  habit  of  a 
stout  growing  ^chmea,  and  a  near  relative  of  this 
is  the  .Eshmea  Veitchi,  but  not  having  access  to 
any  good  modern  book  upon  these  plants  I  am 
obliged  to  take  the  names  as  I  find  them.  It  has 
long,  recurved,  strap-shaped  leaves,  which  are  armed 
at  the  point  with  a  stout  spine,  and  at  the  edges 
with  a  closely  set  row  of  fine  spines ;  the  spike 
rises  in  the  centre,  producing  on  the  top  a  dense 
and  highly  coloured  mass  of  deep  rosy  red,  closely 
imbricated  bracts,  which  are  recurved  slightly  and 
finely  serrated,  forming  a  beautiful  cone.  When 
the  plant  has  two  or  three  growths  and  all  flower- 
ing, the  beautiful  effect  is  considerably  increased. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Rhododendron  arboreum  roseum.  —  The 
typical  form  of  this  Himalayan  species  is  fairly 
well  known  in  some  of  the  more  favoured  parts  of 
this  country  where  it  thrives  out  of  doors.  It  is 
a  very  variable  plant  both  in  foliage  and  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers.  There  is  now  flowering  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew  a  rather  uncommon 


fifteen  to  twenty-five  of  the  closely  packed,  bell- 
shaped  blooms  occur  in  each  head,  and  each  flower 
is  1 J  inches  across.  The  best  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
such  a  plant  may  be  obtained  by  turning  to  the 
issue  for  July  20,  1889,  of  The  Garden,  where  a 
coloured  plate  is  given  of  R.  nilagiricum.  This  is 
now  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  R.  arboreum,  and 
indeed  it  differs  from  the  above  only  in  the  presence 
of  crimson  spots  on  the  corolla  and  in  its  later 
flowering  season.  At  one  time  the  ferrugineous 
tomentum,  which  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
of  both,  was  made  a  distinguishing  mark  between 
them  and  R.  arboreum,  but  intermediate  forms  and 
general  structural  resemblance  show  them  to  be  no 
more  than  variations  of  that  species.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  plant  under  notice  is  its  small 
size.  The  whole  of  the  kinds  in  the  arboreum 
group  of  Rhododendrons  are  very  shy  bloomers  in 
a  small  state,  that  is,  if  grown  from  seed.  The 
Kew  plant,  however  (which  is  grown  in  a  pot)  is  a 
grafted  specimen,  the  scion  having  probably  been 
taken  from  an  old  flowering  shrub.  If  plants  of 
this  size  could  be  relied  on  to  flower  this  variety 
would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
beautiful  of  winter-flowering  greenhouse  plants. — 
W.  B. 


The  seed  must  be  well  covered  with  soil,  which 
should  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Thinning 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
up,  and  it  is  best  not  to  thin  them  too  much  at 
first  in  case  of  a  few  going  off.  They  may  be  gone 
over  a  second  time  after  they  have  made  a  good 
start,  leaving  from  six  to  eight  plants  in  a  pot. 
Mignonette  is  sometimes  pricked  off,  but  it  gene- 
rally succeeds  best  when  grown  on  and  flowered, 
without  being  disturbed  at  the  root,  from  the  time 
the  seed  is  sown.  F.  H. 


MIGNONETTE. 


Mignonette  being  such  a  general  favourite  it 
should  receive  more  attention  than  is  usually  given 
it.  In  addition  to  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  the 
improved  varieties  are  attractive,  it  not  particu- 
larly showy  in  appearance.  Although  there  are 
now  a  great  number  of  varieties  offered,  there  are 
only  two  types  worthy  of  consideration,  viz ,  the 
white  and  the  red.  In  the  former  the  petals  are 
large  and  the  anthers  inconspicuous,  while  in  the 
latter  the  red  anthers  are  prominent,  and  the  petals 
are  smaller  and  of  a  greenish  colour.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  give  names,  as  the  best  forms  have 
been  reohristened  so  many  times.  Among  market 
growers  the  dwarf  red  variety  finds  most  favour, 
yet  I  think  the  white  is  equally  deserving  of  culture, 
and  a  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  seems  to  flower 
better  during  the  winter,  the  only  drawback  being 
that  the  white  varieties  are  all  inclined  to  grow 
taller  than  the  red. 


Provided  a  good  strain  of  seed  is  secured,  there  is 
not  so  much  difficulty  in  growing  Mignonette  in 
pots  as  is  generally  supposed.  A  good  rich  com- 
post, regular  attention  to  watering,  and  plenty  of 
light  and  fresh  air  are  the  chief  points  towards 
success.  Where  seed  was  sown  late  in  the  autumn 
the  young  plants  should  now  be  making  growth, 
and  where  it  is  desired  to  bring  them  on  as  early 
as  possible,  the  best  position  will  be  on  a  shelf 
as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  where  there  is 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  Later  on  the  pots  should 
stand  on  a  moist  bottom,  but  until  the  sun  gets 
more  powerful  they  will  take  no  harm  it  stood  on 
a  dry  shelf.  Mignonette  is  very  impatient  of  arti- 
ficial heat,  especially  while  there  is  not  too  much 
daylight.  A  very  little  warmth  will  cause  it  to  run 
up  spindly  and  weak.  Watering  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  matter  connected  with  the  culture 
of  Mignonette,  and  while  the  plants  are  small  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  become  satu- 
rated ;  in  fact,  it  is  best  to  keep  them  rather  dry 
than  otherwise.  As  the  plants  increase  in  growth 
more  water  will  be  required,  and  by  the  time  they 
begin  to  come  into  bloom  they  will  re<juireagooddeal 
of  water.  Liquid  manure  may  be  used  freely,  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  the  plants  are  about  2  inches 
high,  using  it  rather  weak  at  first,  and  gradually 
increasing  its  strength  as  the  plants  advance  in 
growth. 

The  first  week  in  February  is  a  good  time  to  make 
the  first  sowing  of  Mignonette,  and  this  will  come 
,  into  flower  early  in  May.  In  preparing  the  pots  it 
variety,  the  first  of  the  Himalayan  section  to  open  j  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  a  little  soot  with  the  drainage, 
its  flowers,  to  which  the  name  roseum  has  been  and,  as  previously  stated,  a  rich  compost  should  be 
given.  Instead  of  the  bright  deep  red  of  the  type  used,  two-thirds  good  loam  and  one-third  manure, 
the  flowers  are  of  a  soft  delicate  rose.  The  plant  is  with  a  little  lime  or  old  mortar  rubbish  added,  and 
;i  feet  high  and  about  as  much  through,  and  bears  it  the  loam  is  heavy  some  sand  may  be  used.  The 
over  a  score  of  heads  of  flowers,  the  fully  expanded  pots  should  be  filled  to  within  about  half  an  inch 
blooms  measuring  nearly  G  inches  across.    From   of  the  top,  pressing  the  soil  as  firmly  as  possible. 


LITTONIA  MODESTA. 
I   AM  asked  the  proper  time  to  pot  this  plant. 
Littonias  are  tuberous-rooted  plants,  having  the 
habit  of  the  Gloriosa  and  being  nearly  allied  to  it. 
If  they  are  about  to  start,  pot  at  once,  using  a 
mixture  of  peat,  light  yellow  loam,  and  leaf-mould 
in  about  equal  parts,  to  which  may  be  added  a  fair 
share  of  sharp  sand  and  some  good  old  manure, 
but  they  should  not  be  watered  until  they  show 
signs  of  growth.     If  the  tubers  are  not  yet  showing 
any  indications  of  pushing,  which  they  should  not 
do  if  not  wintered  too  warm,  still  keep  them  cool, 
and  try  and  maintain  them  dormant  until  about 
the  middle  of  March,  when  they  may  be  potted 
and  stood  in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
in  which  they  may  be  grown.     If  growing  at  the 
present  time  they  will  require  to  be  placed  in  a 
cool  stove.     I  like  to  put  Littonias  in  their  flower- 
ing pots  at  once,  as  I  have  found  much  advantage 
from  this  plan  with  Gloriosas  and   Sandersonias. 
Give  them  large  pots,  well  drained,  and  pot  them 
in  the  soil  named  above  and  place  near  a  rafter  or 
pillar,  for  upon   these  the  plants  present  a  far 
better  appearance  than  any  other.     Water  care- 
fully and  well  until  the  plants  have  attained  some 
size',  when  some  weak  cow  manure  water  should  be 
given  them  about  twice  a  week,  which  will  greatly 
assist  them.     My  reason  for  adopting  the  single 
shift  with  these  plants  is  this — they  are  all  climbers, 
and  most   of   them   are   furnished  with   tendrils 
at  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  which  cling  round  any- 
thing.    If  these  are  not  kept  straight  and  trained 
in  the  position  they  will  be  required  to  occupy  they 
will  present  a  tangled  and  confused  mass,  and  this 
cannot  be  unfastened,  but  if  trained  upon  a  wire 
placed  round  the  rafter  they  make  a  bright  show. 
The  shoots  should  be  carefully  trained,  each  one 
upon  a  separate  wire,  and  kept  from  straying  from 
it.    The  leaves  are  pale  green,  terminating  in  a 
tendril,  and  the  flowers  spring  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves    in  great  profusion;  they  are  bell-shaped 
and  deep  orange.     Although  not  so  beautiful  as 
the  allied  genus  Gloriosa,   it  is  a  lovely  plant, 
which  should  be  found  in  every  garden.     After  the 
blooming  season  is  over,  the  plants  may  be  taken 
down   from   their  positions  and  the  shoots  tied 
round  about  some  sticks,  and  in  this  condition 
they  may  be  placed  in  some  position  in  the  house 
out  of  sight  until  all  the  leaves  have  fallen.    The 
pots  may  then  be  turned  on  their  sides  and  kept  so 
until  the  soil  becomes  quite  dry,  when  the  tubers 
may  be  knocked  out  and  stored  for  the  winter  in 
dry  sand,  choosing  for  their  reception  a  cool,  but 
dry  place.  I  have  known  growers  who  prefer  to  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  old  soil  until  spring,  but 
then  the  large  pots  remain  about  all  the  winter. 

W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Tillandsia  Lindeni. — This  beautiful  species  I 
recently  observed  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
garJen  at  Burford  Lodge  ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
whole  family,  having  large  violet-blue  flowers,  which 
afford  a  dul'ghtful  contrast  of  colour  when  arranged 
witii  other  flowers. — W.  H.  G. 

Cryptanthvis  Beuckeri.— This  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  Bromeliaceous  plant  which  I  have  frequently 
noticed  in  the  gardens  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham ; 
it  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  petiolate  leave.s,  which  are  of  a 
greenish  red  hue,  and  transversely  marked  with  blotches 
of  green ;  on  the  under  side  they  are  plain .  As  a  flower- 
ing plant  it  has,  however,  little  to  recommend  it,  as  the 
flowers  are  small  and  white.  It  is  a  valuable  plant  for 
edging  and  for  planting  in  rockwork.  It  comes  from 
BrazU.— W.  H.  G. 
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Freesias.— In  reading  over  the  note  by  "F.  G." 
(Garden,  Jan.  25, 1890),  I  findthatheomitssomething 
that  is,  to  my  mind ,  very  material  in  starting  Freesias 
in  autnmu,  namely,  covering  them  wlien  potted  with 
cocoa  fibre  refuse.  This  or  some  other  phinging  sub- 
stance is  necessary  if  Freesias  are  to  have  an  e.arly 
start.— W.  H.  Blair. 

Camellia  Lady  Hume's  Blush.— A  very  fine 
plant  of  this,  fully  15  feet  high  and  as  much  through, 
is  growing  in  the  conservatory  at  Rooksbury  Park, 
near  Fareham.  It  annually  produces  a  capital  crop  of 
pale  pink  or  deep  blush  flowers.  Being  a  strong 
growing  sort,  it  always  produces  wood  enough  to  admit 
of  Bome  being  cut  with  tlie  flowers,  thus  prolonging 
their  lasting  properties,  and  rendering  them  much 
more  useful  for  room  decoration  than  where  the 
growth  is  so  slight,  that  the  blooms  can  only  be  picked 
off.— P. 

Variegated  Moneywort.  —  What  a  lovely 
little  plant  is  the  variegated  Moneywort,  and  how 
rarely  one  sees  it  now-a-days.  We  have  lately  seen 
it  used  with  striking  effect  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in 
the  form  of  a  trailing  plant  in  hanging  baskets.  It 
has  a  charming  appearance,  the  graceful  stems 
clothed  with  green  and  white  variegated  leaves, 
kidney-shaped,  with  lobed  margins.  The  flowers 
are  quite  inconspicuous,  and  are  produced  from 
the  axil  of  the  leaves,  and  instead  of  falling  off 
when  over,  are  persistent,  remaining  long  on  the 
plant  and  giving  it  a  rnsty-brown  appearance.  It 
seems  easily  damaged  by  giving  water  overhead, 
but  if  the  baskets  or  pots  are  dipped  in  a  pail  of 
water  and  the  foliage  kept  dry,  we  anticipate  no 
difficulty  in  its  management,  even  in  smoky  London. 
— K. 

Outdoor  Camellias. — As  further  evidence  of 
the  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  present  season 
comes  the  note  of  Mr.  F.  Barry  (p.  72)  of  having  cut 
a  Camellia  bloom  from  an  outdoor  plant.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  outdoor  Camellias  at  Glen  Eyre, 
Southampton,  which  is  farther  south,  and  probably 
the  soil  is  very  suitable  for  them  ;  hence  their  very 
successful  cultivation  at  that  place.  When  at  San- 
dridge  Park,  Kent,  some  twelve  years  ago,  we  had 
a  few  planted  outdoors  ;  one,  the  largest,  was  a  red 
variety  which  bloomed  profusely,  and  was  the  picture 
of  health,  if  fine  dark  green  shining  foliage  was  any 
criterion.  I  say  this  because  there  has  lately  been 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
Camellia  buds  dropping,  it  being  inferred  by  some 
growers  that  bad  health,  consequent  on  bad  root 
action,  was  the  principal  cause,  while  in  other  cases 
plants  with  the  best  of  foliage,  usually  indicative 
of  the  rudest  health,  also  cast  their  buds.  The 
plant  above  referred  to  had  the  same  trait  of  bud- 
dropping,  but  still  produced  a  good  crop  of  flowers. 
It  was  planted  in  sandy  soil  at  the  base  of  some 
rockwork  in  a  sheltered  position  and  the  drainage 
was  good,  but  the  blossoms  were  sorely  damaged 
by  wind  and  rain.  Probably  the  main  cause  of  bud- 
dropping  is  that  more  buds  form  than  the  plants 
are  able  to  carry  when  they  approach  the  flowering 
stage. — Pathfinder. 

Bussian  Violets  not  flowering. — If  A.  W. 

Fitzwilliam  had  given  fuller  particulars  of  the 
failure  mentioned  on  page  01,  it  would  have  been 
much  easier  to  have  solved  the  diflSculty.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  the  plants  are  under  glass  or  in  the 
open,  but  seeing  that  "  some  Neapolitan  'N'iolets 
planted  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  "  have  been  a  great  success,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  all  are  under  frame  or 
pit  culture.  My  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion is  the  fact  that  Violets  generally  in  the 
open  ground  have  been  much  crippled  by  frosts 
this  season,  and  that  too  in  districts  where  they 
are  not  often  so  badly  cut  up.  What  few  plants  of 
any  of  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  Neapolitan 
section  that  we  left  in  the  open  have  not  suffered 
so  very  much  from  frosts,  but  they  have  yielded 
but  few  flowers  since  the  early  part  of  November. 
The  Russian  Violet  can  be  successfully  grown 
under  glass,  but  it  is  not  so  amenable  to  frame 
culture  as  the  Neapolitan,  being  more  given  to 
produce  leaves  than  flowers.  In  the  open  the 
plants  flower  freely  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  nothing  but  severe  frost  checking  them, 
but  directly  warm,  spring-like  weather  sets  in,  leaf  | 


growth  commences  and  flowering  ceases.  If  when 
placed  under  glass  they  are  planted  in  loose  rich 
soil  or  kept  rather  warm,  this  inevitably  causes 
early  leaf  action  and  few  or  no  flowers  are  produced. 
The  remedy,  then,  is  to  plant  firmly  in  rather  poor 
loamy  soil,  this  being  well  raised  up  to  the  light. 
Abundance  of  air  must  be  given  in  all  but  the  most 
severe  weather  both  night  and  day,  the  lights 
being  drawn  right  off  on  all  fine  fairly  mild  days.  If 
this  treatment  fails,  then  I  do  not  know  what  will 
succeed.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  grow  the 
Neapolitan,  1  >eing  prepared  for  frame  culture,  too 
strongly,  always  supposing  the  plants  are  kept  well 
clear  of  each  other,  but  the  case  is  very  different 
with  the  Russian.  These  should  have  fairly  good 
loamy  soil,  which  should  be  made  quite  firm. 
Russian  Violets  succeed  far  better  on  high  ground,  a 
steep  bank  suiting  them  well.  Unless  planted  under 
conditions  conducive  to  stout  growth,  the  plants 
are  neither  hardy  nor  very  free  flowering — at  least 
such  is  my  experience — and  I  hold  it  to  be  wiser 
to  try  for  a  long  and  abundant  succession  of  medium 
sized  blooms  rather  than  risk  failure  for  the  sake  of 
having  extra  fine  ones. — I.  M.  H. 


GREENHOUSE  DRAC^NAS. 

With  the  exception  of  D.  congesta  (which  can  be 
struck  like  D.  gracilis)  and  D.  rubra  (the  latter 
already  included  in  the  stove  kinds  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  rapid  growth),  these  are  best  calculated 
to  do  good  service  when  of  fairly  good  size  to  com- 
mence with,  then  onwards  they  gradually  assume 
noble  proportions  and  are   fit  associates   for  the 
finest  of  the  Palms  as  permanent  decorative  plants 
for  the  conservatory.    They  can  thus  be  grown  in 
pots  or  tubs  as  well  as  planted  out.     Where  there 
is  plenty  of  head  room  the  latter  plan  may  be 
adopted  with   advantage,  as  the  foliage  becomes 
much  finer  and  is  retained  in  a  healthy  condition 
for  a  greater  length  of  time.     D.  indivisa  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  its  class  and  a  plant  of  elegant 
outline.     D.  indivisa  lineata  is  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding with  a  much  more  robust  habit.     This  va- 
riety is  often  imported  in  well-established  plants 
from  the  Continent.     D.  australis  is    of  smaller 
growth  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but  distinct. 
D.  Rumphi  partakes  more  of  the  Yucca  style  of 
growth,  this  and  D.  Draco  lasting  a  long  time  in 
good  condition.    The  first  named  in  this  list  (D. 
congesta)  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its  race  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  for  room  decoration  in  small 
vases,  keeping  better  than  D.  rubra  under  those 
conditions.     I  have  propagated  these  strong  grow- 
ing Dracaenas  from  the  fleshy  roots  and  also  from 
the  tops.    With  large  plants  having  heads  of  extra 
size,  the  latter  plan  is  best  done  gradually.     Start 
with  cutting  the  stem  half-way  through  close  up 
to  the  foliage,  then  bind  a  little  Sphagnum  Moss 
over  this  incision  to  retain  the  moisture;   after- 
wards a  pot  of  suitable  size,  from  U  inches  to  8 
inches  diameter,  should  be  sawn  asunder,  the  drain- 
age hole  made  larger,  and  the  pot  then  fitted  to- 
gether again  around  the  stem  and  secured  with 
copper  wire.  A  support  underneath  can  be  afforded 
by  fixing  a  piece  of  stick  crosswise;   then   some 
good  peat  and  loam  should  be  firmly  pressed  down 
all  around  the  stem  till  the  pot   is  nearly  full. 
Keep  the  soil  well  moistened,  especially  after  young 
roots  have  issued  into  this  rooting  medium.     Later 
on,  when  the  roots  have  well  filled  the  pot,  an- 
other pot  two  sizes  larger  should  be  placed  around 
the  stem  in  a  similar  way,  enclosing  all  the  roots 
and  providing  room  for  further   increase  of  the 
same.    By  this  time  the  stem  may  be  cut  half  way 
through  below  the  pot,  having  in  some  way  secured 
the  top  of  the  plant  from  toppling  over.     If  the 
top  be  very  large,  another  pot  of  larger  size  may  be 
added  later  on  in  preference  to  removing  the  top 
entirely  when  the  second  pot  is  well  filled  with 
roots.    In  the  meantime  the  stem  should  be  gradu- 
ally severed,  thus  compelling  the  top  of  the  plant 
to  rely  upon  its  newly-made  roots  for  sustenance. 
This  is  a  somewhat  tedious  process,  but  it  well  re- 
pays the  trouble  bestowed  upon  it  in  order  to  save 
a  fine  head  of  foliage  when  the  plant  has  grown 
too  tall  for  its  accommodation.    Frequent  syring- 


ing and  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  with  shading 
from  the  son,  are  necessary  after  the  plant  is  taken 
off  entirely,  and  if  a  little  extra  heat  can  be  given 
tor  a  few  weeks  so  much  the  better.  Of  new  Dra- 
caenas a  prominent  place  must  be  given  to  D. 
Doucetti,  a  variegated  form  to  all  appearance  of 
either  D.  australis  or  D.  indivisa  (probably  the 
former).  The  plants  thus  far  shown  have  only 
been  of  small  size,  but  I  think  sufficient  has  been 
seen  to  predict  its  extensive  cultivation  when  better 
known.  Its  foliage  has  a  silvery  margin  through- 
out the  entire  length,  and  gives  to  the  plant  a 
very  light  and  pleasing  effect.  If  this  variegation 
is  retained  as  the  plant  increases  in  size  it  will 
prove  very  useful,  as  indeed  it  is  already,  being 
much  sought  after  for  vases.  J.  H. 


THE  CAMELLIA  HOUSE. 

I  DO  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  Camellias  so 
full  of  flower  and  bud  as  they  are  this  season,  and 
they  are  much  earlier  than  we  usually  get  them 
from  a  cool  house.    We   have  only  aimed  at   a 
minimum  between  35°  and  40°,  and,  in  fact,  very 
little  fire  has  been  used,  except  to  keep  out  frost 
or  to  dry  up  the  house  quickly  after  watering  the 
beds.  The  first  blooms  were  cut  early  in  December, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  uninterrupted 
supply  until  the  end  of  April.    From   a  market 
point  of  view,  the  Camellia  has  been  of  little  value 
for  the  last  few  seasons,  and  the  gradual  change  of 
the  public  taste  from  formal  flowers  has  prevented 
it  from  entering  largely  into  house  and  table  de- 
coration. Still,  it  is  a  useful  flower,  and  very  accept- 
able during  the  dull  months  of  the  year,  and  in  all 
places  where  there  are  some  old-established  plants 
one  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  cut 
blooms.   He  who  plants  Camellias,  plants  indeed  for 
his  heirs,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  form  any  idea  as 
to  the  length  of  time  they  will  continue  in  health 
and  vigour.    The  majority  of  our  plants  have  been 
in  their  present  quarters  more  than  eighty  years, 
and  they  seem  to  gain  health  and  strength  with 
each  succeeding  year.   These  old  varieties  lack  the 
faultless  form  and  outline  that  belong  to  the  later 
introductions,  but  they  are  none  the  less  acceptable 
in  a  cut  state,  and,  indeed,  the  countless  shades 
and  markings  of  colour  that  are  assumed  by  some 
of  these  old  sorts  are  in  themselves  an  additional 
recommendation.    This  is  the  case  with  a  very  old 
variety,  that  is  always  our  earliest,  known  to  us  as 
French  White,  and  from  which  we  can  cut  during 
the  season  all  shades  of  colour  between  a  bright 
pink  and  a  dead  white,  some  flowers  having  quite 
a  clear  dividing  line  to  separate  the  colours,  while 
others  in  this  same  matter  of  colour  are    almost 
indistinguishable  from  Lady  Hume's  Blush.     It  is 
also  known  under  the  name  of  Edouard  Guillion, 
and  is  very  like,  if  not  identical  with,  an  old  variety 
called  pomponia  japonica.     Old  as  it  is,  I  can  tho- 
roughly recommend  it  for  planting  where  a  quantity 
of  cut  bloom  is  required.    The  old  Donkelaari  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  recommendation.     It  is  far 
from  being  a  perfect  flower  from  a  florist's  point  of 
view,  but  it  is  a  useful  old  sort  for  cutting,  vigorous 
in  habit,  handsome  in  foliage,  very  free,  and  almost 
as  erratic  in  its  colour  as  the  above-mentioned 
French  White.    Another  old  variety,  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  Donkelaari,  but  considerably  larger  both 
in  flower  and  leaf,  is  conspicua.     Our  plant  is  note- 
worthy as  having  come  from  the  garden  of  the  house 
that  was  the  birthplace  of  Buonaparte.    The  old 
alba  plena  is  very  little  behind  the  French  White  this 
year  in  the  matter  of  earliness,  and  is  just  now  full 
of  flower.    This  is  one  of  the  few  varieties  that  is  still 
of  some  use  as  a  market  flower,  but  for  home  deco- 
ration it  is  not  so  acceptable  as  Lady  Hume's  Blush 
or  Gup  of  Beauty.  Both  the  latter  have  very  delicate 
flowers,  but  the  plants  are  not  so  robust  in  habit  as 
the  other  inmates  of  the  house.  Woodsi  and  Rubens 
are    two  good  old  varieties  in   the  pink  and  red 
shades.    They  are  later  than  the  sorts  previously 
mentioned,  and  will  not  be  in  flower  until  the  end 
of  February.     Where  plants  occupy  a  position  close 
to  the  paths  of  the  house  and  annual  growth  is 
strong,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  cut  back  rather 
hard  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  it  is  advii- 
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able  to  do  this  immediately  each  variety  is  out  of 
flower,  for  if  left  until  the  sun  is  powerful,  I  find 
that  the  back  foliage,  brought  into  prominence  and 
directly  under  the  sun's  rays  by  the  removal  of  the 
forward  growths,  is  apt  to  be  blistered  and  perma- 
nently injured.  There  is,  however,  little  fear  of 
such  injury  if  the  necessary  pruning  is  seen  to  as 
early  as  possible  and  the  ventilation  receives  care- 
ful attention,  especially  for  a  time  after  such 
pruning  or  after  a  heavy  overnight  syringing.  The 
Camelha  house  does  not  require  shading  in  any 
shape  or  form  if  all  these  little  matters  are  re- 
membered and  the  plants  themselves  are  in  full 
health  and  vigour.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
the  plants  a  heavy  mulching  of  cow  manure  im- 
mediately after  pruning,  but  finding  a  stimulant 
at  such  a  time  had  the  effect  of  promoting  a  sappy 
and  undesirably  strong  growth,  have  for  the  last 
two  seasons  simply  mulched  very  lightly  with  a 
little  long  litter  at  this  particular  time  to  prevent 
the  rapid  drying  of  the  beds  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  reserved  the  stimulant 
until  the  buds  are  well  developed.  Disbudding  is 
an  important  operation  in  the  Camellia  house,  and 
does  not  always  receive  its  due  attention,  for  by  a 
judicious  performance  of  the  same,  the  season  can 
be  both  anticipated  and  prolonged.  Some  varieties, 
alba  plena,  for  example,  show  a  wonderful  number 
of  buds,  sometimes  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  being  on 
shoots  5  inches  long,  five  of  these  being  terminal 
buds.  If  all  the  latter,  except  the  most  prominent, 
are  removed,  and  only  the  smallest  of  the  back  buds 
left,  the  large  terminal  bud  will  develop  quickly 
and  expand,  leaving  the  other  for  successional 
flower.  Such  a  profusion  of  buds  is,  however,  only 
noticeable  in  one  or  two  varieties.  The  only  enemy 
that  troubles  us  at  all  is  black  fly ;  this  we  grapple 
with  at  once,  and  two  or  three  fumigatlngs  given 
m  succession  until  the  fly  is  all  killed,  followed  bv  a 
good  washing  with  the  garden  engine  (done 
thoroughly,  but  not  with  sufficient  force  to  bruise 
the  young  and  tender  foliage),  will  keep  the  plants 
clean  during  the  greater  part  of  the  growing  period. 
Uaremont.  E.  BUBEELL. 


THE  VINE.* 
Cropping  and  thinnino.— The  cropping  of 
Vines  IS  one  of  the  points  in  Grape  culture  that 
is  perhaps  more  frequently  abused  than  any  other 
Many  succeed  well  up  to  this  stage  and  then  fail 
through  not  having  the  courage  to  remove  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  bunches.  I  once  heard  a  good 
gardener  say  he  thought  it  would  be  best  if  we 
asked  our  friends  to  do  this  work  for  us  There 
IS  something  in  this,  no  doubt ;  still  we  should  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  our  Vines  by 
anticipation,  and  thus  relieve  them  of  all  super- 
fluous bunches  early  in  their  growth  before  harm 
has  been  done  to  the  Vines.  Vines,  when  they 
are  vigorous,  will  show  three  and  four  bunches 
on  each  shoot;  it  is  best  to  remove  all  but  one 
when  the  stopping  is  being  done.  Never  leave 
two  on  a  spur  when  finally  reduced  to  the  number 
each  Vine  is  to  carry  ;  better  have  a  smaller  bunch 
on  another  growth  than  resort  to  this.  I  like  to  see 
only  a  few  left  over  and  above  the  required  number 
when  they  are  in  flower.  Those  kinds  that  are 
somewhat  doubtful  setters  should  have  a  few  more 
left  on  them  than  in  the  case  of  others  to  fall  back 
upon.  Yet  not  too  many,  or  the  possibility  is  the 
object  aimed  at  will  be  defeated  through  the 
weakening  effects  brought  about  bv  the  verv 
quantity  itself.  In  the  final  selection,  which  should 
be  made  at  the  first  thinning,  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  the  most  compact  bunches  having  the 
stoutest  footstalks,  and  these  should  be  selected 
from  the  shoots  possessed  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  yjgour.  Some  bunches  have  a  shoulder  attached 
to  them  that  causes  them  to  be  of  unequal  propor- 
tions. I  prefer  to  remove  this  in  most  cases  to  give 
symmetry  to  the  bunch  when  fully  developed  and 
ripe.  The  number  of  bunches  allowed  to  ripen 
must  entirely  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  Vine, 
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the  length  of  the  rod  itself,  the  size  of  the  bunches, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  on  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown.  I  could  not  depend 
upon  Vines  in  the  average  soil  of  this  district  to 
carry  such  heavy  crops  to  perfection  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  I  re- 
member visiting  a  well-managed  garden  on  two 
occasions  ;  each  time  there  was  a  very  heavy  crop 
of  Grapes  coloured  to  perfection — such  a  crop  as 
we  could  not  get  half  coloured  even  in  our  soil 
about  here.  The  nearest  guide  as  to  quantity  that 
I  can  with  safety  give  is  to  allow  one  bunch  only 
to  every  two  shoots  ;  thus  there  is  the  possibility 
the  following  season  of  getting  a  good  bunch  from 
the  other  spur.  If  a  Vine  is  possessed  of  say  20 
spurs,  10  bunches  should  be  a  safe  crop  to  carry  if 
they  are  of  average  size.  Growers  who  cut  all  their 
fruit  as  soon  as  ripe  can  afford  to  crop  rather  more 
heavily  than  those  who,  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
their  case,  have  to  allow  them  to  hang  for  several 
weeks  after  being  well  ripened.  No  plant  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  so  disposed  to  exhaust 
itself  by  its  prolific  fruit-bearing  character  as  the 
Vine.  I  wonder  sometimes  what  would  be  the 
result  if  we  left  all  the  bunches  that  show  upon 
young  Vines.  That  they  would  not  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion is  quite  certain  ;  in  all  probability  they  would 
not  be  any  better  than  vidld  Grapes.  The  best  ottreat- 
ment  that  could  be  given  would  not  compensate  for 
the  heavy  strain  thus  put  upon  them.  No  doubt  if 
allowed  to  carry  all  their  fruit  they  would  quickly 
run  out  the  tether  of  their  existence.  When  we 
consider  the  amount  of  bunches  removed  in  the 
earliest  stages,  those  later  on,  and  the  berries  cut 
off  the  bunches  that  are  finally  left  after  thinning 
is  finished,  we  have  but  a  very  small  proportion  left 
for  the  Vine  to  ripen  to  perfection,  even  when  it  is 
in  its  fullest  vigour.  The  Vine  being  of  such  rapid 
growth,  and  its  wood  not  of  such  a  solid  nature  as 
that  of  many  fruit-bearing  plants,  accounts  no  doubt 
for  its  becoming  exhausted  more  quickly. 

Thinning  should  closely  follow  upon  the  bloom- 
ing period,  and  may  be  commenced  in  the  case  of 
those  varieties  which  can  be  best  relied  upon  as 
soon  as  the  berries  are  of  the  size  of  pigeon  shot. 
Some  may  urge  the  plea  of  want  of  time  by  reason 
of  the  pressure  of  other  work;  this  should  not  be 
allowed,  for  the  thinning  can  be  done  much  more 
expeditiously  when  taken  in  hand  early.  It  is 
best  to  do  the  work  without  touching  the  bunch 
with  the  hand,  thinning  the  central  part  well  out 
the  first  time  over  and  the  smallest  of  the  outer 
portions.  Soon  after  a  house  of  Grapes  is  thinned 
the  first  time  it  will  be  needful  to  go  over  the  work 
again  to  remove  those  berries  which  are  not  so 
well  placed  as  the  rest,  and  probably  again  after- 
wards where  the  bunches  are  extra  large.  Some 
kinds  that  produce  berries  of  extra  size  require  to 
be  thinned  more  severely;  to  this  class  belong 
Madresfield  Court,  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc,  and 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  using  more  caution  with  the 
last  named  kind.  I  have  often  said  of  Madresfield 
Court  that  to  thin  it  enough  the  best  way  was  when 
the  thinning  was  "  finished  "  to  commence  to  thin 
it  again.  Some  kinds  need  to  be  left  a  while 
longer  than  others  before  being  thinned,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling, West's  St.  Peter's,  and  Lady  Downe's.  These 
have  all  of  them  a  tendency  at  times  to  produce 
berries  that  are  stoneless  or  poorly  developed,  even 
when  under  good  cultivation.  When  the  thinning 
is  being  done  some  growers  adopt  the  practice  of 
slinging  the  shoulders,  taking  a  lot  of  pains  to  spoil 
a  bunch.  This  I  consider  is  far  better  left  alone 
altogether,  for  the  more  compact  a  bunch  is  the 
better  will  it  look  when  cut  and  placed  upon  a 
dcRsert  dish.  During  the  thinning  process  I  advise 
that  the  operator  should  wear  either  a  light  cap  or 
tie  a  handkerchief  over  his  head,  so  that  his  hair 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  berries,  or  the 
result  may  be  a  disfigurement  similar  to  the  rust ; 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  those  who  perspire 
freely  ;  these,  too,  should  be  cautious  not  to  touch 
the  berries  with  their  hands.  The  best  time  for 
Grape  thinning  is  early  in  the  morning  and  after 
the  temperature  has  declined  in  the  afternoon 
sufliiciently  for  the  work  to  be  done  with  comfort, 
which  is  not  possible  in  bright  sunshine. 


Ventilation.— This  should  be  done  with  care, 
judgment,  and  common  sense,  avoiding  both  the 
extremes  of  too  much  or  too  little.  If  the  tempe- 
rature stands  in  the  morning  at  about  the  night 
standard  for  the  time  being,  and  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  a  good  rise  during  the  day,  a  little  top  air 
should  be  put  on  before  there  is  a  rise  of  many 
degrees.  During  hot  weather  the  air-giving  should 
be  in  anticipation  rather  than  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, a  little  being  left  on  all  night.  In  the  spring- 
time the  effects  of  easterly  winds  have  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  against:  ventilation  then  needs  to  be 
seen  to  with  the  greatest  caution.  At  such  times 
there  will  be  needed  a  goodly  amount  of  heat  in 
the  pipes,  yet  it  should  not  be  so  excessive  as  to 
force  up  the  temperature  with  the  aid  of  sunshine 
to  too  great  a  height,  thus  causing  more  air  to  be 
admitted  than  would  otherwise  have  been  required. 
It  is  always  safest  to  have  a  little  air  on  during 
mild  weather  when  cloudy ;  it  will  do  good,  and 
prevent  a  too  rapid  rise  before  perhaps  attention 
can  be  given  after  an  outburst  of  sunshine. 

Scalding  generally  occurs  after  a  period  of  dull 
weather  when  the  skin  of  the  berry  is  more  suscep- 
tible to  injury,  and  is  brought  on  more  often  than 
not  from  non-attention  to  air-giving  at  the  pioper 
time.  As  colouring  commences  rather  more  air 
should  be  given,  the  same  being  gradually  increased 
as  it  progresses.  This  is  more  needed  for  black 
Grapes  than  for  white  ones,  and  especially  so  where 
Madresfield  Court  is  grown  to  prevent  that  well- 
known  failing  of  this  Grape,  viz.,  that  of  the  crack- 
ing of  the  berries.  I  believe  that  by  giving  more 
air  the  berries  are  checked  from  swelling  too 
rapidly,  which  they  would  otherwise  do  if  in  any 
way  encouraged  in  that  direction.  The  extra 
amount  of  air  somewhat  checks  leaf-development 
and  tends  towards  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  which 
without  doubt  also  is  an  important  aid  to  the 
proper  ripening  of  the  fruit,  for  every  bunch  of 
Grapes  is  better  finished  if  the  wood  is  ripened 
well  above  the  bunch  itself,  and  also  keeps  far 
better  in  good  condition.  When  the  weather  is 
favourable  and  mild  I  prefer  to  have  a  little  top 
air  left  on  all  night,  and  a  crack  of  front  air  also  ;  it 
assists  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  more  buoyant  and 
congenial  to  proper  colouring  and  ripening.  One 
point  in  ventilation  needs  to  be  carefully  avoided 
after  the  Grapes  have  stoned,  and  more  so  after 
colouring  has  commenced  :  it  is  that  of  never  allow- 
ing the  bunches  to  "  sweat."  This  is  caused  by 
non-attention  to  air-giving  in  proper  time  by  a  con- 
densation of  moisture  on  the  berries.  The  rapid 
rise  of  temperature  without  any  air  precipitates 
this  artificial  dew  upon  the  cooler  surface  of  the 
berries,  and  if  repeated  many  times,  will  result  in 
the  bunches  being  deficient  in  bloom  even  if  they 
are  fairly  well  coloured,  having  a  shining  appear- 
ance when  ripe.  Ventilators  in  the  back  wall,  or 
those  on  the  roof  which  lift  by  ventilating  gear, 
assist  to  prevent  this  fault  happening  so  frequently, 
as  they  can  be  left  open  a  little  way  without  any 
fear  of  harm, 

Tempbeatures.— With  respect  to  this  subject  I 
am  in  favour  of  a  moderate  course,  and  do  not 
believe  in  either  one  extreme  or  the  other.  High 
temperatures  I  consider  are  exhausting  to  the  Vine 
and  offer  extra  inducements  to  the  red  spider, 
whilst  low  temperatures  expose  the  Vine  to  mildew 
and  are  preventive  of  proper  ripening  of  the 
wood.  When  Vines  are  started  extra  early  a  slightly 
higher  temperature  is  needed  to  induce  them  to 
break  away  freely ;  whereas,  when  their  natural  sea- 
son of  growth  is  near  at  hand  they  will  perform  the 
same  in  a  temperature  of  5°  less.  If  a  house  is 
closed  for  forcing,  say  on  Dec.  1,  which  date  I  con- 
sider is  quite  soon  enough  for  anyone  to  attempt 
to  force  Vines  in  close  proximity  to  smoky  London 
and  its  fogs,  I  prefer  to  keep  a  night  temperature 
of  50°,  which  may  gradually  advance  until  55°  is 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  when  the 
Vines  would  be  swelling  their  buds.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  month  a  night  temperature  of  60° 
may  be  maintained,  by  which  time  the  Vines 
should  be  growing  freely.  The  temperature  should 
gradually  advance  till  65°  is  reached  by  the  time 
the  Vines  are  in  flower,  when  if  the  weather  is 
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favourable  another  slight  advance  may  be  given, 
taking  68°  as  the  highest  temperature,  except  in 
very  mild  weather,  the  only  exception  being 
made  in  favour  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  a  few 
other  kinds,  for  which  4°  more  on  an  average  may 
be  added  in  fine  weather  whilst  they  are  in  flower, 
but  gradually  brought  down  a  few  degrees  after- 
wards. All  Grapes  that  are  designated  as  shy 
setters  should  have  the  bunches  gone  over  care- 
fully every  day  about  noon  whilst  they  are  in 
flower  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  or,  faUing  that,  a 
rabbit's  tail  will  answer  as  well.  This  will  cause  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  pollen  grains  ;  the 
points  of  the  bunches,  especially  if  they  be  long 
ones,  often  fail  to  set  well.  If  time  cannot  be 
spared  for  this  operation,  then  I  advise  that  each 
bunch  have  a  tap  with  the  thumb  and  finger  for  a 
few  days,  or  at  least  give  the  rods  a  smart  shaking 
with  the  hand.  Vines  started  after  the  new  year  do 
not  require  quite  such  a  high  night  temperature  as 
just  advised,  and  for  those  which  break  of  their 
own  accord  in  a  natural  manner  a  few  degrees  less 
even  will  suftice.  In  the  latter  case  great  caution 
will  be  necessary  to  avoid  injury  from  damp  if  the 
weather  be  unfavourable,  especially  with  such 
as  the  Alicante,  the  downy  nature  of  the  young 
shoots  and  leaves  of  which  are  very  susceptible  to 
injury  from  excess  of  moisture.  Where,  therefore, 
a  low  temperature  is,  as  in  some  instances,  un- 
avoidable, it  is  a  good  plan  to  tap  the  rods  several 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours  to  throw  off 
this  moisture  from  the  foliage.  When  the  point  of 
colouring  is  reached  the  temperature  should  not  be 
increased,  but  rather  keep  it  a  trifle  lower  than 
during  the  previous  few  weeks.  It  is  no  use  to 
attempt  to  hurry  the  Grapes  at  this  period  of  their 
development.  The  day  temperature  should  range 
5°  to  10°  higher  than  the  night  scale  by  fire-heat 
and  1.5°  when  the  sun  shines,  or  20°  even  will  do 
no  harm  provided  there  is  little  or  no  heat  in  the 
pipes.  These  quotations  of  temperature  must  not 
be  considered  as  entirely  binding,  for  if  a  severely 
cold  time  is  being  passed  through,  then  the  tempe- 
rature should  be  a  few  degrees  less  rather  than 
resort  to  an  unnatural  temperature  by  excessive 
heating  of  the  pipes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
pensating amount  of  gain  may  be  secured  when 
the  weather  is  mild  and  less  artificial  heat  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  temperature  a  few  degrees 
above  the  average. 

Atmospheric  moisture. — This  is  essential  to 
the  healthy  development  of  the  Vine ;  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere is  not  congenial  to  a  vigorous  growth. 
Assistance  must  be  given  by  artificial  means,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  in  every  case.  Where  a 
great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  house  is  taken 
up  with  an  inside  border  so  much  damping  down  is 
not  needed  as  in  the  case  of  a  house  where  there  is 
more  brickwork  or  staging  and  little  or  no  border. 
When  Vines  are  started  into  growth  a  bed  of  leaves 
and  stable  manure  is  beneficial.  This,  if  kept 
humid  every  morning  and  well  moistened  will  be 
almost  sufficient  with  the  addition  of  syringing 
the  Vines  until  they  are  fairly  on  the  move.  If  the 
room  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  spared  in  this 
way  more  damping  down  will  be  necessary,  and 
evaporating  troughs  may  also  be  employed.  The 
amount,  however,  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather.  If  mild  and  less  heat  in 
the  pipes,  then  less  artificial  moisture  is  necessary ;  if 
cold  and  the  pipes  hot,  more  is  required.  I  believe 
the  warty  appearance  on  the  under  sides  of  Vine 
leaves  is  occasioned  by  too  much  moisture  in  mild 
damp  weather.  I  am  not  partial  to  steaming  the 
pipes  in  the  usual  course  of  treatment,  but  rather 
prefer  to  keep  the  floors  moist.  When  the  Grapes 
are  in  flower  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  drier, 
but  do  not  make  too  much  difference.  As  colouring 
progresses  less  moisture  is  needed,  and  it  should  be 
withheld  altogether  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe  unless 
the  weather  is  excessively  hot.  After  the  Grapes 
are  thinned  I  am  in  favour  of  damping  down 
In  the  evening  with  liquid  manure  water  from 
the  farmyard.  It  should  be  used  diluted  in 
water  at  first,  but  the  strength  in  a  week  or  two 
may  be  almost  or  quite  as  taken  from  the  tank.  I 
believe  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  Vines  from  that 
time  up  to  the  commencement  of  colouring,  when 


it  should  be  withdrawn  entirely.  I  have  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  syringing  Vines  when  in  full 
leaf  and  fruit ;  in  fact,  it  would  not  do  with 
our  hard  water  to  practise  it  about  here.  Rain 
water  only  should  be  used  when  it  is  attempted,  to 
ensure  the  berries  from  the  water  mark,  otherwise 
unavoidable  by  the  deposit  left  upon  them.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  in  any  case  where  the 
Vines  are  healthy  ;  it  might  assist  to  get  rid  of  the 
red  spider  where  there  has  been  a  bad  attack  of 
that  pest.  After  all  the  Grapes  are  cut,  then  I 
believe  in  giving  the  Vines  a  thorough  good  syring- 
ing on  frequent  occasions ;  and  where  the  aforesaid 
insect  has  been  troublesome,  I  would  mix  some  sul- 
phur with  the  water,  leaving  it  on  for  a  few  days. 

Insects. — Having  just  alluded  to  the  red  spideri 
I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  on  with  insects- 
The  red  spider  proves  at  times  most  troublesome, 
and  spreads  so  rapidly  at  an  inconvenient  period  of 
growth.  I  have  been  less  troubled  with  it  since 
I  took  to  using  the  manure  water,  just  alluded 
to.  When  it  is  fijst  seen,  and  if  it  has  not  spread 
far,  sponging  the  leaves  is  a  good  remedy  when 
done  carefully.  If  it  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, the  better  way  will  be  to  make  the  pipes 
extra  hot  and  then  apply  sulphur  to  them  pretty 
freely,  after  it  has  been  made  to  the  consistency 
of  paint,  either  with  water  or  milk,  the  latter  is 
preferable,  because  it  prevents  the  sulphur  from 
coming  off  so  easily.  When  this  is  done  the  tem- 
perature for  a  few  hours  may  range  at  90°,  if  it  can 
be  attained,  and  the  pipes  frequently  steamed  to 
assist  the  sulphur  in  throwing  off  its  fumes.  It  is 
not  safe  to  resort  to  this  plan  before  the  Grapes 
are  half  grown,  and  even  then  I  would  only  adopt 
it  as  an  extreme  resource.  Preventive  measures 
are  best,  and  can  be  named  in  a  few  words  :  avoid 
a  too  dry  atmosphere ;  be  careful  not  to  let  the 
Vines  sufl'er  for  want  of  water;  do  not  overcrop 
nor  otherwise  ill  treat  the  Vines,  nor  grow  other 
plants  in  the  vinery  that  are  subject  to  red  spider. 

Mealy  bug. — This  is,  like  the  foregoing,  a  very 
old  acquaintance  of  gardeners,  and  about  the 
greatest  enemy,  too,  with  which  they  are  troubled. 
In  my  case,  I  am  glad  to  say,  it  is  a  very  old 
acquaintance,  forgotten  almost,  for  we  have  not 
been  troubled  with  it  for  the  past  twelve  years.  I 
bought  it  back  again  once  or  twice,  at  least  the 
plants  with  it  upon  them;  considering,  however, 
that  the  bug  was  by  far  the  dearest,  the  plants 
may  be  passed  over  as  of  but  little  value,  and  only 
considered  as  a  medium  of  conveyance.  To  tho- 
roughly eradicate  this  pest  is  no  little  trouble,  es- 
pecially when  found  in  nearly  every  house  under 
one's  charge,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  with  constant 
unremitting  attention  it  may  be  eventually  beaten 
and  given  final  notice  to  quit.  I  found  it  at  Gun- 
nersbury  when  I  came  in  nearly  every  house,  con- 
servatory not  excepted,  and  it  was  only  by  sheer 
hard  work  that  we  at  last  overcame  it ;  but  we  did 
so,  and  have  since  been  well  repaid  for  the  extra 
labour  then  expended.  The  old  Vines  under  my 
charge  had  it  on  them,  but  we  had  about  got  rid 
of  the  bug  when  we  found  out  we  had  the  Phyl- 
loxera, and  so  the  Vines  were  destroyed.  The 
weapons  I  used,  and  would  use  again,  were  sharp 
eyes,  persevering  labour,  combined  with  patience 
and  a  determination  not  to  be  beaten  in  the  fight. 
The  insecticide  I  used  was  the  "Chelsea  Blight 
Composition,"  which  answered  every  purpose  when 
we  had  gained  experience  in  its  use.  The  Vines 
with  the  bug  upon  them  were  watched  almost 
daily,  and  every  nook  and  cranny  looked  into.  We 
well  know  the  young  wood  comes  away  clean  and 
free  from  it,  but  the  danger  is  that  after  the  bug  has 
had  a  rest  in  the  old  spur  it  will  come  forth  with 
fresh  vigour.  To  check  this,  we  used  to  paint 
around  the  young  shoot,  as  soon  as  we  dared,  with 
the  above  composition  straight  from  the  bottle, 
after  that  had  been  well  shaken.  For  the  purpose 
we  employed  a  small  tin  mug  and  a  little  brush, 
not  too  stiff ;  thus  we  kept  it  from  the  bunches, 
and  in  twelve  months  could  hardly  find  a  bug. 
The  leaves  were  watched  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  any  stragglers,  and  where  they  had  got 
thus  far,  marks  were  made  for  extra  attention  an- 
other day.     When  the  Vines  were  at  rest  they  re- 


ceived a  good  dressing ;  after  the  loose  bark  had 
been  removed  in  a  careful  manner,  the  rods  were 
scrubbed  with  water  as  hot  as  the  hands  could 
bear  it ;  this  prepared  them  well  to  take  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  composition  about  half  diluted.  After 
that  the  usual  mixture  of  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and 
tobacco  juice,  with  sufficient  clay  and  water  to 
make  it  work  well  was  made  up,  and  the  Vines 
painted  and  tied  up  again.  If  the  Vines  attacked 
with  bug  are  not  in  full  vigour  and  the  rods  some- 
what exhausted,  the  better  way  will  be  to  cut  them 
down  and  start  a  fresh  cane  from  each;  in  this 
way  there  is  a  better  and  easier  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  it  entirely.  If  the  case  is  a  very  bad  one 
and  the  Vines  aged,  the  trouble  taken  would  not 
pay ;  it  would  be  far  better  to  root  them  out 
and  make  a  fresh  start  with  clean  stock. 

Thrips. — These  insects  are  well  known  and 
cause  a  lot  of  annoyance  if  not  stopped  in  time. 
Overcrowding  the  vineries  with  plants  brings  on 
this  source  of  trouble.  When  it  is  first  seen, 
syringing  the  leaves  will  greatly  check  it.  If  the 
foliage  has  become  fairly  well  hardened,  then  fumi- 
gation may  be  resorted  to  ;  it  should  not,  however, 
be  done  too  strongly.  Three  times  on  successive 
evenings  will  destroy  most  of  them,  if  not  all. 
After  a  vinery  has  been  fumigated  over-night, 
extra  care  will  be  necessary  the  next  day  should 
the  sun  shine  to  guard  against  scalding  of  the 
foliage.  The  best  safeguard  for  a  few  days  after 
fumigating  is  to  shade  the  house ;  this  can  be  done 
very  quickly  with  whitening  and  water,  applied  to 
the  glass  outside  with  a  syringe,  the  top  lights  be- 
ing closed  meanwhile. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  JAPAN. 

Dr.  Hadjimb  Watanabb,  an  ofticial  of  the  Japan- 
ese Agricultural  Service,  delivered  an  interesting 
address  on  the  Chrysanthemum  at  the  recent  cele- 
bration in  Berlin  of  the  centennial  of  the  plant's 
introduction  into  European  cultivation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  his  words,  published  in  Garten- 
flora,  the  Japanese  divide  Chrysanthemums  into 
two  groups — "  Nogiku  "  or  wild  single,  and  "  Ni- 
wagiku "  or  double  cultivated  flowers ;  and  the 
latter  are  sub-divided  into  four  kinds— the  ordi- 
nary autumn-blooming  sorts,  the  summer-blooming, 
the  winter-blooming,  and  those  which  bear  flowers 
at  all  four  seasons.  The  single  flower  is  not  ne- 
glected by  the  horticulturist,  but  is  prized  for  its 
very  simplicity,  and  is  usually  planted  at  the  foot 
of  rocks,  intermingled  with  Grasses,  to  give  a  land- 
scape design  a  naturalistic  air.  In  treating  the 
double-flowered  plant  when  it  is  desired  to  produce 
indi\'idual  flowers  of  the  largest  possible  size,  then 
all  the  branches  but  one  are  gradually  removed, 
and  on  this  one  only  an  isolated  blossom  is  allowed 
to  mature.  On  the  other  hand,  when  as  many 
flowers  as  possible  are  sought  without  regard  to 
conspicuous  size,  the  main  stem  is  brought  to  the 
greatest  possible  development,  and  all  its  branches 
are  preserved  until  the  blooming  season  arrives, 
when  those  that  do  not  show  any  buds  are  cut  away. 
The  sturdiest  possible  plants  are  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  speaker  referred  to  some  upon 
which  more  than  300  flowers  had  been  counted. 
Two  forms  are  in  favour  for  these  many-flowered 
Kikus,  one  of  which  gets  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  thick  broom,  while  the  other  is  a  more 
artificial,  fan-like  shape.  A  Japanese  proverb  says 
"  it  is  easy  to  grow  the  flowers  of  the  Kiku,  but 
difficult  to  grow  its  leaves,"  and  the  speaker  de- 
clared that  the  plants  are  judged  from  this  stand- 
point. The  amateur's  Chrysanthemums  are  usually 
"very  poor  and  faulty  in  foliage,  although  they 
may  bear  fine  flowers;  but  those  which  one  sees  at 
an  '  art-gardener's '  are  clothed  from  top  to  bottom 
with  leaves  regularly  disposed  and  of  a  beautiful 
fresh  colour."  The  most  common  method  of  pro- 
pagating the  plant  is  by  root-division,  but  several 
others  are  employed.  In  one,  a  single  leaf  with  a 
bud  at  its  base  is  plucked,  lightly  covered  with 
earth  and  laid  in  a  shady  place,  where  it  eventually 
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takes  root.  Gardeners  who  own  rare  varieties 
therefore  forbid  the  visitor  a  near  approach  to 
their  plants,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  pick  a  leaf  of 
the  proper  kind  and  conceal  it  in  the  pocket  for 
fntnre  planting. 


you  gave  us  a  page  of  Hibberd  cuts  in  The  Garden. 
Those  engravings  were  entitled  to  becalled  burlesque, 
they  were  so  exceedingly  funny,  one  of  which  was 
a  cairn  that  might  have  been  placed  on  a  mountain ; 
it  was  certainly  as  ill  fitted  for  a  garden  as  for  a 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.— Geo.  Potts,  June. 


ChryaantlieinumlmprovedRalpliBrockle- 

bank. — Two  years  ago  Mr.  Winkworth,  gardener  at 
Childwall  Hall,  Liverpool,  obtained  from  the  variety 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  which  also  originated  with  him 
in  1886,  another  sport  a  shade  deeper  in  colour  than 
its  parent,  but  yet  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  varieties.  He  at  first  named  it  Mrs. 
Bevan  Edwards,  but  now  purposes  sending  it  out 
in  the  spring  under  the  above  name.  Those  who 
prefer  a  yellow  of  a  deeper  shade  to  a  pale  yellow 
Chrysanthemum  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
suiting  their  fancy.  Ralph  Brocklebank  is  at  the 
present  time  a  favourite,  and  no  doubt  when  well 
known  the  new  variety  will  also  become  popular. — 

E.  MOLYNEUX. 

Chrysanthemum  roseum  superbum.— I  am 

glad  to  see  a  favourable  note  on  this  fine  plant 
(Garden,  Jan.  IS,  p.  r>2).  In  its  colour  it  has  no 
equal,  and  but  few  can  surpass  it  in  the  freedom  of 
flowering.  It  may  not  be  an  exhibition  variety,  I 
freely  admit,  but  where  grown  for  home  decora- 
tion (and  that,  after  all,  is  the  chief  point)  it  will 
be  sure  to  hold  its  own,  its  colour  being  so  attractive 
and  the  form  of  its  flowers  so  pleasing,  with  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  formality  in  outline, 
if  they  have  not  been  spoilt  by  artificial  dress- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  for  growing 
in  the  form  of  standards  with  informal  heads.  I 
have  seen  it  shown  well  under  this  mode  of  culture, 
being,  generally  speaking,  the  most  attractive  of 
any  in  the  collections  so  shown.  It  will  but  rarely 
produce  imperfect  flowers,  like  some  kinds ;  even  the 
smallest  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in  a  cut 
state.  This  alone  is  a  good  recommendation  in 
itself  had  it  no  other  point  in  its  favour. — J.  H. 

Chrysanthemum  Hme.  de  Savin. — In  the 
present  craze  for  flowers  of  excessive  size,  this 
beautiful  variety  might  possibly  be  passed  over 
by  some  growers  as  not  being  up  to  the  mark.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  decoration  in  its  colour, 
this  being  rosy  amaranth  shaded  lilac.  I  have  found 
its  constitution  one  of  the  very  best,  and  it  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  striking  late  in  the  spring,  to  be 
flowered  in  6inch  pots  (or  even  smaller  ones  if 
struck  very  late),  as  it  is  for  striking  at  the  usual 
season  of  the  year,  after  flowering,  and  grown  on 
eventually  into  large  plants.  It  flowers  rather  earlier 
than  many  of  the  Japanese  varieties  usually  grown 
for  large  blooms ;  hence  probably  it  is  not  so  highly 
prized  as  those  later  kinds.  I  have  found  it  to  be 
at  its  best  during  October.  It  therefore  needs  to 
be  housed  sooner  than  the  main  stock.  By 
so  doing,  its  outer  or  guard  petals  will  be  pre- 
served from  injury  either  by  wet  or  the  early 
frosts.  Small  plants,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
height,  will  be  found  excellent  for  vases.  For 
small  plants  no  staking  is  required,  the  sturdy  and 
compact  growth  being  quite  sufficient  to  support 
the  flowers. — J. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  DRAWING. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir, — It  seems  a  pity  that  those  who  find  fault 
with  your  drawings  could  not  prevent  the  demise 
of  the  Floral  World.  If  that  periodical  could  have 
stood  on  its  legs  until  now,  they  might  have  seen 
the  way  clear  to  have  developed  it,  and  thereby 
remedied  the  defects  that  to  your  friend's  mind  are 
apparent  in  the  engravings  of  The  Garden.  In 
the  beginning  of  my  gardening  career  I  became  a 
subscriber  to  the  Floral  World,  but  found  that  one 
of  its  writers,  by  way  of  being  original  and  I  sup- 
pose funny,  deemed  it  proper  to  make  use  of  slangy 
expressions,  as  after  having  said  something  brilliant 
he  wound  up  with  the  words,  "  and  what  do  you 
say  to  that,  my  cat  1 "  What  an  expression  for  a 
gardening  editor;  that  was  burlesque  indeed,  and 
where  was  the  editorial  elimination  ?  Probably 
the  writer  had  just  been  reading  some  "comic," 
and  had  caught  the  fanny  infection.  Some  years  ago 


ARRiNGEMENTS  OF  CUT  FLOWERS  AND 

PLANTS. 
Judging  from  what  floral  decorations  were  carried 
out  at  Canford  Manor  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  visiting  there,  simpler,  yet  bolder  methods  of 
arrangement  are  likely  to  become  far  more  fashion- 
able than  heretofore,  and  this  it  must  be  conceded 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  old  indiscrimi- 
nate mixtures  with  little  or  no  variation  have  long 
been  condemned  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  frequent  illustrations  of 
simple,  yet  most  pleasing  arrangements  given  have 
not  been  offered  in  vain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  mistake  about  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  a 
better  taste,  as  displayed  in  the  interior  of  Canford 
Manor  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  inspect  it. 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  haphazard  mixture  was 
to  be  observed,  and  in  the  case  of  numerous  com- 
paratively small  vases  one  variety  of  flower  only 
was  used.  Very  pretty  were  those  filled  exclusively 
with  either  white,  red,  or  yellow  Tulips,  these  being 
cut  oS  close  to  the  bulb,  having,  therefore,  as  a  rule, 
plenty  of  their  own  foliage,  though  in  some  in- 
stances the  elegant  tops  of  Cyperus  laxus  were 
mixed  with  the  flowers.  In  some  cases,  where 
Roman  Hyacinths  were  nsed  in  coimection  with  one 
other  coloured  kind,  both  stiff  spikes  and  others 
with  much  longer  stems  were  employed,  the  latter, 
therefore,  hanging  gracefully  over  the  sides. 
Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  beautiful  than 
a  flat  vase  having  a  groundwork  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  with  its  own  foliage,  out  of  which  sprang 
several  good  spikes  of  richly  coloured  Calanthe 
Veitchi.  Maiden-hair  Fern  and  Calanthe  vestita 
were  also  effective.  Other  equally  charming 
combinations  could  be  given.  The  smaller 
vases  were  freely  used  in  the  smaller  rooms  and 
boudoirs,  but  the  very  large  and  most  imposing 
drawing-room  was  decorated  in  a  very  different 
style.  This  required  and  received  bolder  treatment, 
the  decorations  including  about  eight  large  trumpet- 
shaped  vases.  These,  not  less  than  a  yard  high, 
were  arranged  at  intervals  round  the  room  against 
the  walls.  All  were  similarly  filled,  having  a  back- 
ground of  four  or  five  handsome  plumes  of  Pampas 
Grass  accompanied  by  some  of  the  foliage  of  the 
same.  With  these  were  associated  long  flowering 
branches  of  Salvia  gesneriajflora,  Gorse,  and  large 
heads  of  Poinsettia  with  some  foliage,  long  wreaths 
of  Ivy  draping  down  to  near  the  base  of  the  vase. 
These  could  not  by  any  means  be  termed  expensive 
vases,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  be  improved 
upon  for  the  position. 

Much  the  same  simplicity  prevailed  on  the  dining 
table.  This  was  of  considerable  length,  or  suitable 
for  about  thirty  guests.  Only  four  large  branching 
candlesticks  were  used  on  the  first  night,  and  be 
tween  these,  or  through  the  centre  of  the  table,  were 
arranged  two  good  Kentias  in  silver  vases  and  eight 
large  and  rather  flat  silver  vases.  These  latter  all 
had  a  base  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  of  a  deep  healthy 
green  colour,  and  spreading  out  from  this  were  ten 
or  more  large,  well-flowered  spikes  of  Calanthe 
Veitchi.  Interspersed  among  the  dessert  dishes 
were  other  small  silver  vases,  six  on  each  side,  these 
also  being  filled  with  Maiden-hair  Fern  and  small 
spikes  of  Calanthe.  Forty  or  more  bunches  of 
Marie  Louise  Violets,  in  small  fish  globes  dotted 
through  the  table,  added  a  delightful  perfume  to  the 
room  and  completed  the  decoration.  The  next 
night  the  principal  materials  used  were  an  abund- 
ance of  long,  freely-flowered  branches  of  Libonia 
floribunda,  these,  lightly  arranged  in  rather  tall, 
flat-topped  silver  vases,  "  lighting  up  "  beautifully. 
Another  arrangement  consisted  largely  of  Arums, 
Poinsettias,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  these  not 
being  overdone  were  an  excellent  change ;  while  a 
yet  more  striking  change  was  effected  by  carelessly 
disposing  Calanthe  spikes  and  Fern  fronds  on  the 
cloth,  a  few  elegant  fine-foliaged  plants  serving  to 


relieve  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  somewhat 
flat  arrangement. 

Mixtures  of  pot  plants  and  tiny  groups  in  small 
stands  were  also  avoided.  In  the  larger  rooms  were 
to  be  seen  fine  specimens  of  Areca  lutescens  and 
other  elegant  Palms,  the  pots  of  these  being  well 
surfaced  over  with  plants  of  Maiden-hair  Fern,  this 
being  a  great  improvement  on  the  orthodox  bed  of 
dirty  Moss.  Numerous  other  single  specimens,  both 
large  and  small,  of  flowering  and  flne-foliaged 
plamts  were  dotted  about  the  rooms,  all  of  which 
would  bear  inspection,  heavy  or  common  plants 
being  rigorously  excluded.  The  only  two  banks  I 
observed  were  on  each  side  of  the  principal  stair- 
case, arranged  so  as  not  to  hide  beautifully  carved 
Oakwork  at  the  back,  and  at  the  same  angle  as  the 
rails.  These  were  composed  of  Arums  in  cjuantity, 
there  being  several  dozen  flowers  open,  and  among 
these  were  interspersed  a  number  of  well-grown 
Poinsettias.  Viewed  from  above  the  effect  was 
striking  and  novel.  W.  I. 


Destroyers. 

DISEASED  CARNATIONS. 
Could  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  my 
Clove  and  Carnation  layerings  ?  I  have  a  splendid 
lot  of  layers  of  the  old  red  Clove  and  some  other 
Carnations  that  were  put  out  in  a  border  carefully 
prepared  by  digging  in  sand  and  mud  scrapings 
last  September.  Nothing  could  have  looked  better 
until  the  last  few  days ;  in  fact  only  to-day  I 
noticed  that  the  Grass  has  been  gradually  eaten 
away  into  round  holes.  It  begins  with  a  black 
spot  and  gradually  spreads  until  the  hole  extends 
nearly  across  the  Grass.  I  enclose  you  a  few 
bits  of  Grass  showing  the  various  stages,  and 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  help  me  as  to 
what  to  do  and  what  the  disease  is.  The  roots  and 
shoots  appear  perfectly  healthy.  I  have  had  a  thin 
coating  of  coal  ashes  round  and  about  them  to 
keep  off  slugs.  All  I  have  done  at  present  is  to 
sprinkle  with  sulphur. — Loxwood. 

*,*  The  leaves  are  affected  by  what  gar- 
deners term  "spot."  It  sometimes  appears  on 
plants  grown  in  pots  when  they  are  kept  in  cold 
frames  with  the  lights  too  close,  and  if  the  frames 
are  in  a  confined  place  and  the  plants  over-watered. 
If  the  plants  are  out  of  doors  the  disease  generally 
appears  in  wet  seasons,  and  if  they  are  in  wet,  un- 
drained  soil.  I  have  never  tried  to  cure  it  in  any 
other  way  except  by  cultivating  the  plants  well.  I 
never  heard  of  a  cure  for  it,  as  it  comes  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  and  disappears  when  the 
plants  have  a  dry  soil  in  winter.  I  would  in  this 
case  place  a  good  layer  of  lime  or  mortar  rubbish 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  break  up  the  larger 
pieces,  and  work  the  whole  into  the  ground  a  little 
way  by  stirring  up  the  surface  with  a  hand-fork. 
Lightly  dusting  the  plants  with  quicklime  would 
check  the  further  progress  of  the  disease.  Flowers 
of  sulphur  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  all  fungoid 
diseases,  but  if  much  of  it  gets  into  the  soil  it  is 
injurious,  while  quicklime  is  not.  Next  season  dig 
mortar  rubbish  into  the  soil  before  planting  out  the 
Carnations.— J.  Douglas. 


The  winter  moth. — I  see  Mr.  McLachlan, 
before  the  scientific  committee,  January  14,  says  of 
this  moth  that  the  females  are  capable  of  deposit- 
ing eggs  for  many  generations  in  succession  without 
the  intervention  of  the  male.  Is  not  this  a  mistake  ; 
Do  the  females  live  to  see  many  generations  ?  My 
experience  with  the  wingless  females  of  all  the 
CJeometiae  is  that  the  female  dies  soon  after  laying 
its  first  and  only  batch  of  eggs,  and  1  cannot  see 
why  this  particular  one  should  differ  in  its  life- 
history  from  the  others. — W.  H.  G. 

Wireworms  among  Carnations.— The  wire- 
worms  are  often  very  iroublesome  among  Carna- 
tions, especially  on  new  land,  or  where  new  soil  has 
been  brought  in  to  form  a  fresh  broken-up  pasture. 
I  like  to  work  a  little  fresh  loam  into  the  beds  when 
it  can  be  done  with  safety,  but  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  wireworms,  the  new  soil  had  better  be 
kept  out.   There  is  no  better  dressing  for  Carnation! 
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than  old  hotbed  manure  that  has  lain  long  enough 
to  get  mellow  ;  but  for  light  soils  old  cow  manure 
is  excellent,  but  it  should  remain  In  a  heap  at  least 
six  months  before  using  it.  Beds  intended  for 
Carnations  cannot  be  stirred  about  too  much  at 
this  season,  provided  it  is  done  in  fine  weather  when 
the  surface  is  dry.  If  there  should  be  any  wire- 
worms  or  other  injurious  insects  in  the  land,  fre- 
quent stirring  will  give  the  birds  a  chance  to  find 
them.  A  sprinkling  of  soot  will  be  beneficial  in 
freeing  the  land  from  insects  and  cleansing  it  from 
fungoid  spores  or  anything  else  of  a  deleterious 
character.  This  preparatory  work  will  save  a  lot 
of  trouble  after  the  plants  are  set  out.  Trapping 
with  bait  of  Carrot  or  Potato  is  the  best  remedy 
during  spring  and  summer  should  any  wirewornis 
remain  after  the  plants  are  set  out — E.  H. 

Abortive  Kushrooms  on  Mushroom  bed. 

— I  am  sending  you  a  specimen  of  the  fungus  that 
is  covering  our  Mushroom  beds,  and  should  be 
glad  if  you  can  give  me  any  information  as  to  its 
cause  and  remedy.  We  had  the  spawn  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  and  had  most  excellent  crops  of 
Mushrooms,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
last  beds  in  the  year  were  affected  much  as  they 
now  are,  and  we  had  no  result  at  all.  We  com- 
plained of  this  in  ordering  more  for  this  season. 
The  nurseryman  could  not  account  for  it,  and  sent 
directions  for  making  the  beds  which  my  gardener 
has  carefully  observed,  with  this  most  vexatious 
result.  The  first  bed  produced  a  thick  crop  of 
these  fungi. — A.  Ellis. 

*,*  With  the  note  was  forwarded  a  densely 
compacted  mass  of  strong-smeUing,  white,  globular 
fungoid  growths,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  a  small  marble.  The  Mushroom  bed  appears  to 
have  produced  an  enormous  number  of  these 
growths,  all  close  together.  On  making  sections  of 
the  larger  examples,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the 
cap  and  gills  of  the  fungi  in  a  small  and  abortive 
condition,  and  it  is  probable  that  each  of  these 
innumerable  small  white  objects  represents  a 
true  Mushroom.  The  spawn  is  not  at  fault,  but  the 
manner  of  making  the  bed.  The  bed  is  possibly 
too  rich,  but  without  particulars  I  cannot  say. 
Mushrooms  are  very  sensitive  to  their  surroundings 
and  more  often  do  badly  in  a  too  rich  than  in  a  too 
poor  material.  Various  other  fungi  occasionally 
grow  in  the  style  of  our  correspondent's  Mushrooms, 
and  the  change  is  always  brought  about  (as  far 
as  I  know)  by  something  wrong  or  peculiar  in  the 
habitat  or  surroundings.  Mushrooms  sometimes 
grow — when  a  bed  is  exhausted— as  simple  white 
clubs  with  no  cap. — W.  G.  S. 

Siilphide  of  potassium.  —  In  answer  to 
'^E.  H.  K."  (The  Gabden,  January  18,  p.  68), 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
sulphide  acted  in  the  manner  described  by  him  on 
woodwork.  It  has  happened  that  I  have  never 
employed  it  for  plants  growing  near  the  roof,  and 
consequently  have  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
this  peculiarity,  which  will  undoubtedly  in  some 
measure  militate  against  its  use.  In  the  case 
of  pot  plants,  however,  it  may  be  used  without 
any  such  disagreeable  effect,  as  they  can  in  a 
general  way  be  laid  on  their  sides  when 
syringed,  and  in  many  instances,  especially  in 
the  case  of  large  plants,  they  can  be  taken  out- 
side. As  this  anti-mildew  chemical  appears  to 
injure  paint  so  badly,  one  would  naturally  think  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  foliage.  When 
the  plants  are  syringed  there  remains  for  a  day  or 
two  a  bluish  tinge,  but  this  disappears,  and,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  leaves  no  stain  on  the  leaves. 
Neither  have  I  ever  known  a  leaf  to  be  in  the 
least  injured,  even  when  hot  stm  strikes  on  the 
plants,  which  I  cannot  say  for  sulphur.  I  should 
not  have  recommended  the  use  of  anything  that  I 
had  not  tried,  and  can  only  repeat  that  at  the  rate 
of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  I  have 
found  it  safe  and  eflicacious. — J.  C.  B. 


consisting  of  four  bronze  medals,  and  £5  each,  at  the 
Chrysanthemum  Centenary,  which  opens  on  >iov.  11 ; 
and  also  a  special  silver  medal  each  to  Mr.  iiruce 
Findlay,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  David  Thomson,  ot 
Drumlanrig,  iu  recognition  of  their  valuable  services  to 
British  horticulture. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


The  Veitch  Memorial  Fund. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Fund,  held  on 
the  23rd  ult. —  present,  Dr.  Kobert  Hogg  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  T.  B.  Haywood,  G.  F.  Wilson, 
and  H.  J.  Veitch— it  was  decided  to  give  four  prizes, 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 
Annual  Meeting. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson  being  in  the  chair. 

The  first  business  was  the  reading  of  the  report 
and  balance-sheet.  The  report  showed  that  the 
past  year  was  one  of  unusual  activity  and  progress, 
not  only  as  regards  increase  of  members  and  affi- 
liated societies,  but  also  the  exhibitions,  which 
throughout  have  been  a  marked  success.  The  pro- 
vincial show  at  Hull  was  evidence  of  the  power  the 
society  has  now  assumed,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  exhibits,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  ex- 
ceeding general  expectations,  and  the  January  show 
was  one  of  the  best  yet  held.  From  the  reading  of 
the  balance-sheet  it  appears  that  the  receipts  were 
£871  lOs.  8d.  and  the  expenditure  £852  its.  lid., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £19  9d.,  with  a  reserve  fund 
invested  in  2j  Consols  ot  £100  !is.  ild.  The 
adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet  was  then 
carried.  Mr.  Starling,  the  treasurer,  hoped  to  see 
the  reserve  fund  larger. 

A  long  list  of  members  in  arrears  with  their  sub- 
scriptions was  read,  and  it  was  proposed  and 
seconded  that  their  names  be  erased  from  the  books. 
A  gratifying  announcement  was  that  the  sum  of 
£159  IDs.  had  already  been  promised  towards  the 
Centenary  Fund,  which  the  chairman  hoped  will 
be  largely  increased. 

As  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  rules  they  were 
taken  as  read,  and  the  same  list  ot  ofl5cers  as  stood 
last  year  was  proposed  for  re-election.  An  auditor 
to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Drain,  jun.,  was  elected,  Mr. 
Robert  Caimell  being  nominated  to  the  post ;  also 
Mr.  Crane,  who  again  offered  his  services.  The 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  therefore :  Treasurer, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Starling ;  chairman  of  committees,  Mr 
R.  Ballantine ;  vice-chairman  of  committees,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Jukes  ;  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes ; 
and  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Har- 
man  Payne. 

A  warm  tribute  was  paid  Lord  Brooke,  M.P.,  for 
the  ability  with  which  he  filled  the  chair  at  the 
annual  dinner,  and  it  was  considered  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  have  secured  his  services  as  president  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  who  proposed  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Holmes  as  hon.  secretary  and  superintendent  of 
shows,  said  it  was  difficult  to  say  anything  new 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Holmes,  to  whom  the  success  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  in  great 
part  due,  and  expressed  his  sincere  hope  that  he 
would  soon  recover  his  health,  that  had  been  fail- 
ing for  several  months.  Mr.  Sanderson  said  he 
felt  all  the  members  present  would  subscribe 
heartily  to  what  Mr.  Jukes  had  said.  In  the  course 
of  returning  thanks  Mr.  Holmes  said  it  was  his  in- 
tention, if  the  members  were  willing,  to  accept 
office  for  one  year  more,  and  he  bad  given  this  notice 
so  that  the  society  might  be  prepared  to  then  re- 
lieve him  of  the  work  of  secretary.  His  ambition 
was  to  see  through  the  centenary  year,  which 
should  be  the  most  successful  in  the  annals  of  the 
society,  but  that  must  be  his  last  year  in  office,  for 
the  reason  that  during  the  past  few  months  he  had 
suffered  in  health,  and  from  the  increasing  de- 
mand on  his  time  that  the  work  required. 

According  to  the  rule,  one-third  of  the  members 
forming  the  general  committee  retire  in  rotation 
each  year.  Sixteen  candidates  were  nominated,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  elected :  Messrs.  Boyce, 
Crane,  Dean,  Gibson,  Gordon,  Jones,  Laing,  Mard- 
lin,  Sanderson,  Stevens,  Wright,  Wynne  and  Mr. 
Briscoe  Ironside. 


Applications  for  affiliation  were  received  from 
the  Sevenoaks  and  the  Taunton  Chrysanthemum 
Societies. 

Mr.  Jukes  proposed  that  some  acknowledgment 
be  given  to  Miss  Holmes  for  her  services  to  the 
society,  as  it  was  well  known  that  to  her  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  work  fell,  and  he  felt  it  would  be 
a  graceful  and  feeling  act  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion for  it.  He  thought  that  a  sum  of  money  should 
also  be  set  apart  to  obtain  paid  assistance  for  Mr. 
Holmes. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  and 
seconded  :  "  That  Miss  Holmes  be  requested  to  ac- 
cept from  the  society  the  sum  of  £10  as  a  grateful 
recognition  for  the  services  she  has  given,  and  that 
the  committee  be  authorised  to  set  aside  such  a  sum 
of  money  as  will  procure  efficient  assistance  to  Mr. 
Holmes." 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year  and  to  the  chairman  for  pre- 
siding were  passed. 


Obituary, 

OF 


MR.    WILDSMITH. 
to   press  we  heard   with 


DEATH 
JcsT  before   going 

great  regret  of  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr. 
^Vildsll^th,  for  many  years  gardener  at  Heck- 
field.  He  was  one  of  our  best  gardeners, 
and  thorough  in  various  ways  in  the  flower 
as  well  as  iu  the  fruit  garden.  People  accus- 
tomed to  criticise  the  press  often  say  they 
never  knew  a  good  gardener  who  was  a 
^yyiter — a  foolish  statement,  which  some  of 
our  Ixist  gardeners  from  W.  Thomson,  of 
Chiswick(authorof  the  "Practical  Gardener"), 
to  W.  Coleman,  A.  F.  Barron,  T.  Baines,  and 
many  other  men  of  our  own  day  disprove. 
Mr.  Wildsmith  is  a  bright  e.Kumple  of  the 
same  kind,  as  what  he  knew  as  a  gardener  he 
was  able  to  convey  well  to  others.  For  years 
he  has  been  one  of  the  best  writers  on  The 
Garden.  Heckfield,  where  could  lie  seen 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  flower  garden- 
ing possible  in  a  formal  garden,  has  often 
been  described  by  us.  Of  late  years  he  bad 
begun  to  use  many  hardy  flowers,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  result.  Mv.  "Wild- 
smith  was  one  of  our  best  fruit  growers, 
having  sent  fine  examples  both  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  fruits  to  the  shows  of  recent  years 
at  Kensington  and  Chiswick.  His  collec- 
tion of  Pears  at  the  Chiswick  Congress  was 
one  of  the  best  there. 


Ivy  banks  and  borders.— Much  more  might  be 
done  with  Ivy  in  working  out  details  in  the  designs  of 
ornamental  gardening.  I  should  like  to  see  some  of 
the  steep  Grass  slopes  that  get  eo  brown  m  hot  sum- 
mers planted  with  Emerald  Green  Ivy.  There  would 
be  a  great  saving  of  labour,  as  these  turf  banks,  apart 
f  ri  >m  their  rusty  appearance  in  dry  seasons,  are  difficult 
to  mow  and  keep  in  order.  This  is  a  good  season  to 
plant  Ivy,  and  if  rooted  cuttings  are  planted  and 
pegged  down,  their  foliage  wiU  soon  hide  all  the  soi  . 
How  charming  these  Ivy  banks  might  be  made  with 
cheap  common  bulbs  in  early  spring,  or  rather,  1 
might  say,  winter,  as  the  Snowdrops  and  Daffodils 
will  blossom  amid  the  shelter  of  the  Ivy  leaves  very 
early. — E.  H. 

Names    of   plants.— J.    Berry.— 1,    Angrsecum 

eburneum  virens  ;  2,  Chimonanthus  fragrans. -./.  J- 

— Corylopsis  spicata. B.  E.  C— 1,  Cupressus  Law- 

soniana  argentea  variegata ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  j 
3  Jnniperus  Sahini ;  5,  Thuja  gigantea ;  5,  Thujopsis 
dolobrata;  6,  Cupressus  sp.  (send  better  specimen).— 
—h'oithumhria.—\,  Hedera  Glymi ;  2,  H.  angulans. 

Names  of  fruits.- inon.— 3,  Court  of  Wick. 
We  are  unable  to  name  the  others  at  this  late  penoU 
of  the  season. Mrs.  Hvde.— Apple  Rymer. 
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WOODS  AND  Forests. 


MANAGEMENT   OF  DEER  FORESTS. 

Nature  has  done  much  to  provide  shelter  for 
animal  lite,  and  in  the  absence  of  trees  it  is  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  red  deer  aa  they  leave 
the  open  plain  and  wind-swept  hillside  and  be- 
take themselves  to  the  corries  and  recesses  of 
the  hills  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  which  they 
aft'ord  during  a  gale.  The  white  mountain  hare, 
unlike  the  red  hare  of  the  low  country,  exca- 
vates a  burrow  for  itself  below  the  fragments  of 
rocks  and  boulder-atones  where  it  finds  a  cosy 
retreat  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In 
bare  parts  of  the  forest  the  deer  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  retreat  to  the  rocky  fastnesses  in  the 
vicinity.  Were  it  not  that  Nature  has  provided 
these  places  of  shelter  many  of  the  animals 
would  perish  during  a  prolonged  period  of  hard 
frost  and  snow.  When  the  storm,  however,  is 
of  long  standing  the  animals  repair  to  the  wooded 
parts  when  pressed  by  hunger  to  browse  upon 
the  twigs  and  bark  of  the  stems  and  branches 
of  young  trees  and  scrub  which  happen  to  be 
within  their  reach.  Many  of  the  deer  forests 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  could  be  much  im- 
proved by  the  judicious  grouping  of  trees  here 
and  there  at  well  chosen  points  to  secure  shelter. 
Belts  of  trees  have  sometimes  been  recom- 
mended ^for  this  purpose,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
observed  belts  are  most  suitable  for  the  low 
country,  where  the  ground  is  of  more  value  and 
principally  under  a  state  of  tillage.  When 
trees  are  growing  in  dense  blocks  at  high  eleva- 
tions they  not  only  thrive  better  than  when 
planted  in  belts,  but  likewise  afford  better 
shelter,  as  the  animals  can  always  shift  to  the 
lee  side  of  the  group  during  a  gale.  In  places 
where  I  have  introduced  the  grouping  system 
in  the  deer  forest,  the  influence  of  the  trees  for 
shelter  when  thoroughly  established  can  be 
felt  at  a  distance  of  fully  two  miles  from  the 
base  of  the  plantation.  These  groups  should  con- 
sist principally  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  although  I  have 
occasionally  used  the  hardy  Mountain  Pine  (P. 
PumUio)  with  advantage  either  mixed  with  the 
former  or  in  groups  by  itself.  Although  P. 
PumUio  does  not  attain  a  large  size,  yet  from  its 
close  spreading  habit  itforms  a  more  dense  covert 
on  exposed  situations  than  any  other  tree  of 
the  Pine  tribe.  In  this  country  P.  Pumilio 
produces  abundance  of  fertile  seed,  which  may 
either  be  sown  in  a  nursery  and  the  progeny 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  the  seed 
may  be  sown  at  once  in  the  forest,  the  only 
difiference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  it 
takes  some  years  to  establish  covert,  and  besides 
many  of  the  seedling  plants  are  apt  to  be  eaten 
over  by  vermin.  I  prefer  raising  the  plants  in 
the  nursery,  and  after  they  have  attained  some 
considerable  size  they  can  be  transferred  to  the 
forest  with  better  prospects  of  success.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  shelter,  wet  places  in  the 
forest  can  be  much  improved  by  cutting  surface 
drains  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off.  By  doing 
this  the  natural  Grasses  and  surface  herbage 
are  much  improved.  In  some  cases  I  have 
found  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
different  species  of  hardy  Grasses  to  stock  bare 
places  and  improve  the  pasturage.  Draining 
and  planting  can  be  carried  out  in  open  weather 
during  winter,  but  the  Grass  seeds  should  not 
be  sown  sooner  than  April  or  May. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


G  inches  bent  at  right  angles,  towards  the  side 
where  the  rabbits  are,  just  beneath  the  soil.  The 
rabbits,  if  they  begin  to  burrow  close  to  the  netting, 
are  at  once  stopped  by  the  wire.  It  never  occurs 
to  them  to  start  a  foot  or  so  away  from  the  wire 
fence.  This  method  has  been  proved  far  superior 
to  burying  the  wire  perpendicularly.  The  height 
above  ground  that  I  name  is,  I  think,  sufficient, 
provided  ordinary  supervision  is  exercised. — W. 


EARTHING  ROUND  TREE  STEMS. 

Placing  earth  round  tree  stems  is  a  practice  fre- 
quently adopted  where  there  is  surplus  soil  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too 
strongly  condemned,  either  by  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  trees  for  their  beauty,  or  by  those 
whose  pleasure,  happiness,  and  even  health  are  in 
some  degree  dependent  on  the  existence  of  trees 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes.  In  many  instances, 
in  order  to  save  time  and  expense,  rubbish  is  con- 
veyed into  the  plantation  close  at  hand,  where  it 
is  levelled  down,  and  perhaps  sown  with  Grass 
seeds,  and  thought  no  more  of  until  the  shrubs  or 
trees  against  whose  stems  it  has  been  laid  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  weakness  and  debility. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  such  errors 
having  been  committed  in  such  situations,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  but  too  evident  to  the  most 
casual  observer. 

Conifers  invariably  root  near  the  surface,  and 
are  therefore  very  liable  to  injury  by  having  their 
roots  disturbed.  They  also  appear  to  have  a 
special  dislike  to  soil  being  placed  against  their 
stems,  or  over  their  roots,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Consequently,  wherever  the  excavator  has 
encroached  too  closely  on  their  territory,  debility 
is  apparent ;  but  where  they  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested  in  their  primitive  state,  with 
their  two  appropriate  companions.  Bracken  and 
Broom,  they  still  maintain  their  pristine  beauty. 

If  soil  must  be  disposed  of,  it  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  texture  and  compo- 
sition as  that  in  which  the  trees  are  growing,  and 
then  placed  only  to  a  very  limited  depth,  so  as  not 
to  destroy,  even  for  a  short  time,  that  natural 
porosity  of  the  surface  soil  which  is  so  largely  pro- 
duced by  the  roots  themselves.  In  respect  to  those 
trees  which  are  not  so  easily  injured  by  this  prac- 
tice, and  which  will  bear  any  reasonable  amount  of 
soil  being  laid  over  their  roots,  I  still  think  the 
same  rule  in  respect  to  the  texture  and  composi- 
tion should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  adhered  to, 
and  if  placed  near  the  stem,  a  cavity,  quite  round 
the  tree  and  down  to  the  base,  should  always  be 
left,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  also  to  admit  of  being  cleared  of 
any  matter  which  may  and  does  frequently  accu- 
mulate in  it.  The  sloping  bank  system  answers 
well  in  some  situations,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
showing  more  of  the  trunk,  but  if  the  surface  of 
the  ground  inclines  to  that  particular  point,  or  the 
soil  be  very  tenacious,  or  if  the  ground  be  not  of  a 
thirsty  nature,  evils  may  accrue  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  too  much  water  in  the  soil,  which  would 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  trees. 

T.  C. 


for  some  years.  Some  substances  give  the  drainer 
a  vast  amount  of  trouble  by  obstructing  pipes. 
Ochreous  water,  depositing  oxide  of  iron,  is  a 
common  source  of  obstruction.  It  appears  to 
harden  and  consolidate  as  it  receives  air  through 
the  pipes,  and  ultimately  chokes  them.  It  is  best 
to  get  at  the  source  of  the  spring  or  springs,  and 
conduct  the  water  away  by  large  pipes  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  system.  Another  source 
of  trouble  is  the  percolation  of  sand  into  the 
pipes,  which  necessitates  patience  and  care  in 
taking  them  up  frequently  after  being  first  laid 
and  relaid,  until  all  the  water  has  run  out  of  the 
bed,  and  then  laying  them  in  straw  and  on  strips 
of  wood. — X. 

Elongation  of  tree  trunks.— I  have  ample 
evidence  to  bring  forth  in  substantiation  of  what 
Mr.  Miller  says  regarding  the  elongation  of  the 
trunks  of  different  trees  did  I  think  that  such  was 
necessary.  It  is  not  the  first  gate  I  have  had 
lowered  when  the  fencer  unthinkingly  hung  it  on 
a  living  post— a  tree  stem.  One  I  know  of  is  now 
nearly  2  feet  from  the  ground.  This  when  hung 
fully  fifteen  years  ago  could  hardly  be  opened,  from 
the  lower  bar  coming  into  contact  with  the  road. 
A  twig  of  Abies  Pinsapo  was  grafted  on  the  outer 
branch  of  a  Silver  Fir  at  breast  high  or  a  little 
more  some  years  ago  ;  unfortunately,  I  cannot  say 
how  many,  and  now  that  twig  stands  out  conspicu- 
ous at  fully  12  feet  from  the  ground  level. — A.  D. 
Webster. 

Hemlock  Spruce  hedges. — I  have  often 
wondered  how  such  fast-growing  evergreen  trees  as 
the  Hemlock  Spruce  and  Lawson  Cypress  were  not 
more  frequently  employed  as  evergreen  hedges.  I 
had  several  Lawson  Cypress  hedges  made  here  for 
sheltering  a  nursery,  and  they  soon  got  to  the  size 
required,  and  bore  well  the  cutting  and  clipping  to 
which  they  were  subjected  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
Hemlock  Spruce  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
and  when  tried,  both  in  the  case  of  it  and  the 
Lawson  Cypress,  young  plants  should  be  selected 
so  as  to  start  with  a  bushy  form.  The  soil  should 
be  trenched,  and  if  necessary  enriched  vrith  peat 
or  leaf  mould  so  that  the  plants  may  have  a  good 
start,  when  success  would  be  certain. — H. 

Varieties  of  trees.  —  It  frequently  happens 
that  what  may  be  called,  from  a  botanical  point  of 
view,  a  mere  variety,  is  of  as  great  importance 
for  our  gardens  as  the  most  distinct  of  species.  In 
gardening  the  question  of  form  is  second  to  no  other, 
and  frequently  valuable  deviations  from  ordinary 
forms  characterise  what  are  called  mere  varieties. 
Thus  such  varieties  of  hardy  native  trees  as  the 
Weeping  Wych  Elm  and  the  Weeping  Beech  are 
more  precious  for  the  garden  landscape  than  most 
new  species  of  hardy  trees  ;  this  must  be  clear  to 
aU  who  have  seen  these  varieties  in  a  mature  state. 
All  interested  in  trees  would  do  well  to  observe 
accidental  deviations  from  the  normal  type  in 
gardens  under  their  care.  A  stray  shoot  or  sucker 
showing  a  habit  different  from  the  type  may,  if 
separated  and  increased,  perpetuate  constantly  its 
peculiarity.  He  who  observes  and  increases  it  may 
render  as  great  a  service  to  the  gardens  of  Europe 
as  was  rendered  by  those  who  secured  for  us  the 
Upright  Yew  or  the  Weeping  Ash. — V. 


Babbit  netting  is  more  efficient  if,  instead  of 
being  buried  vertically  in  the  ground,  it  be  bent  at 
right  angles  and  placed  just  beneath  the  soil,  say 
2  inches  deep.  Take  galvanised  netting  3  feet 
high.    Have  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  ground,  and 


Boots  choking  drains.— Deep  as  drainage 
may  be  laid,  it  is  never  altogether  free  from  the 
possibihty  of  being  put  out  of  order  by  the  roots 
of  trees,  which  may  penetrate  the  drains,  and 
check  the  free  passage  of  the  water  through  them. 
The  roots  of  the  Elm,  Ash,  Willow,  and  other 
trees  are  known  to  enter  the  pipes,  and  even 
pass  through  the  ground  for  several  yards  to  reach 
them,  as  if  they  were  attracted  by  the  moisture 
and  air  which  they  find  in  the  pipes,  and  by  the 
nourishment  afforded  them  there.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  it  is  advisable,  where  it  occurs  or  is 
apprehended,  to  use  socket-pipes  jointed  with 
cement,  or  to  lay  the  pipes  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  trees.  Embedding  the  pipes  in  lime, 
mortar,  or  concrete  has  frequently  prevented  them 
from  being  choked,  although  close  to  trees  which 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid,  and  has  kept  them  clear 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


but 
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OVERCROWDING  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

The  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  Grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  may  or  may  not 
be  a  public  benefactor.     It  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  what  space  there  is  to  fill.    There 
are  places  where  a  dense  impenetrable  jungle 
may  not  be   inappropriate,  but   as  a  rule   the 
best  results  are  obtained  where  each  plant,  shrub, 
and  tree  has  its  own  allotted  space  to  fill,  antl 
fills  it  well  and  worthily.     At  this  season    an 
overcrowded    conservatory  or  greenhouse  can 
only  be  made  presentable  by  bringing  all  the 
plants  to  a  face  ;  but  what  a  beggarly  array  of 
bare   stems    there  is  if  one  peeps   behind  the 
scenes,  and  it  requires  a  good  packer  to  make 
the  most  of  such  stuff.     It  may  not  be  the  gar- 
dener's fault ;  he  is  probably  compelled  to  have 
regular  supplies  of  many  things  for  cutting,  and 
his  only  chance  for  getting  them  is  to  crowd  hia 
houses  from  floor  to  roof  with  plants  of  some 
kind  in  the  hope  that  they  will  throw  a  few 
blossoms  for  cutting.     It  is  weary,  unsatisfactory 
work.  So  far  as  appearance  goes,  a  few  specimen 
Yuccas,  DraciL'nas,  Aloes,  Palms,  &c. ,  to  form 
centres  in  these  large  dark  conservatories,  round 
which  the  flowering  plants  might  be  grouped, 
would  look  better,  and  would  require  a  smaller 
stream  of  fresh  plants  to  keep  the  thing  going. 
How  we  miss  now  the  specimen  Oranges  that 
were  so  common  in  conservatories  thirty  years 
ago.    The  ripe  golden  fruits  were  always  attrac- 
tive, and  the  perfume  of  the  blossoms  was  never 
altogether  absent.     All  changes  are  not  for  the 
best,  and  the  Orange  trees  are  badly  missed  in 
many  establishments.     Those  who  do  not  care 
to  go  to  the   expense  of  the  specimen  Palms, 
•fee,   might    plant   a    few   Acacias    and    other 
similar  plants  as  rallying  points  in  the  borders 
and   fill   in  around   with   the   plants    in   pots. 
The  variegated  Reed  (Arundo  donax  variegata) 
is  a  charming  background  plant  in  a  lofty  con- 
servatory where  it  has  plenty  of  room.  Several 
of  the  Bamboos  are  excellent  for  cool  houses, 
and  their  growth  is  nice  for  cutting  to  mix  with 
flowers  in  large  vases,  and  where  there  is  plenty 
of  graceful   foliage   the    flowers  need   not   be 
densely  packed  in,  and  a  more  economical  ar- 
rangement wiU  be  made.     I  have  occasionally 
discovered  a  crowded  garden  that  does  not  grate 
so  harshly  upon  one's  senses  of  what  is  right 
and  proper.     Last  summer,  during  a  short  holi- 
day ramble,  I  found  a  grand  old-fashioned  gar- 
den where  all  the  beds  and  borders  were  com- 
pletely filled  with  flowering  plants  and  shrubs, 
including  fruit  trees.     Besides  the  plants  that 
were  actually  in  sight,   the  ground  was   filled 
with  many  kinds  of  bulbs,  the  common  and  the 
choice  being  mixed  together  in  the  wildest  confu- 
sion.    It  was  a  chaotic  mass,  but  the  guidin" 
spirit  of  the  place  was  not  without  taste  in  his 
arrangements,  although  he  would  not  be  bound 
by  any  of  the  recognised  canons  governing  such 
matters.     All   the  plants  in   the   garden  were 
hardy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  annuals,  and 
the   plants  grew,  flowered  and  struggled  with 
each  other  for  light,  air  and  space  to  develop. 
Scarlet  Thorns  threw  their  branches  over  the 
walks  ;    climbing    Roses,     Honeysuckles,    and 
other  climbers  rambled  among  the  branches  of 
the  fruit  trees  ;  Everlasting  Peas  wrestled  with 
and  overcame  their  supports,  but  all  seemed 
happy  in  their  wild  luxuriance.     It  formed  an 


interesting  picture,  but  in  such  a  crowd,  in  the 
struggle  for  life  many  must  perish,  and,  but 
for  the  continual  replenishment  of  choice  deli- 
cate things  that  is  continually  going  on,  the 
strong  plants  would  in  the  end  have  the  place 
to  themselves.  Other  overcrowding  may  be 
viewed  with  less  indulgence.  On  the  crowded 
fruit  tree,  if  it  bears  a  crop  at  all,  the 
fruit  is  of  an  inferior  description,  and  the  over- 
crowded plantation  or  shrubbery  sooner  or  later 
tells  its  own  tale  of  ruin  and  death. 

E.  H. 

TOWN  GARDENING. 
One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  ask,  Is  the  growth  of 
plants  in  dwellings  in  our  popnlous  cities  and  towns 
on  the  increase  1  I  think  it  is,  and  I  draw  my  in- 
ference from  one  prominent  fact,  that  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  huge  blocks  of  buildings  erected 
about  London  as  workmen's  dwellings  there  is  to 
be  seen  in  many  of  the  windows  and  rustic  balconies 
constructed  outside  of  them  plants  that  are  appa- 
rently carefully  tended  and  valued  as  subjects 
worthy  a  devoted  care.  This  is  an  assuring  sign  of 
the  times,  which  the  social  reformer  may  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction. 

One  main  impetus  which  is  given  to  the  culture 
of  plants  in  London  by  the  labouring  classes  is  the 
flower  shows  that  are  held.  Plants  can  be  culti- 
vated inside  and  on  the  outsides  of  windows,  on 
balconies,  parapets,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  and 
other  places.  When  the  City  flower  shows  were 
held,  the  very  best  specimens  of  Fuchsias  produced 
were  grown  upon  the  roof  of  the  Guildhall,  and 
they  were  bloomed  much  better  than  could  have 
been  expected. 

The  position  of  the  window,  its  aspect,  and  the 
character  of  the  plant  cultivated  have  much  to  do 
with  the  measure  of  success.  From  some  of  the 
close  alleys  used  to  come  plants  that  had  evidently 
been  tended  with  the  greatest  care,  and  were  well 
grown  on  the  whole,  but  they  rarely  carried  a  single 
flower.  Everythingalmostappeared  to  have  been  done 
to  bring  the  plants  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but 
the  most  loving  attention  conid  not  produce  flowers ; 
an  open  position,  sunlight,  and  a  clear  atmosphere 
were  wanted  to  do  this.  The  best  plants  came  from 
open,  airy  spaces,  like  Finsbury  Square  or  Finsbury 
Circus,  and  I  thought  when  these  City  flower  shows 
were  held  that  sufficient  stress  was  not  laid  by 
the  judges  upon  the  difficulties  the  poorer  classes 
had  to  contend  with  in  getting  these  plants  into 
exhibition  form. 

I  am  afraid  city  and  town  flower  shows  are  on 
the  decline,  and  yet  when  rightly  managed  they 
can  be  made  of  great  service  in  raising  to  a  higher 
level  the  home  life.  There  are  so  many  school- 
rooms about  the  metropolis  which  can  be  utilised 
for  the  purpose  at  a  small  cost,  and  the  expenses 
attending  upon  such  an  exhibition  are  so  small — a 
little  money  judiciously  expended  going  a  long  way 
— that  it  is  a  pity  more  of  these  shows  are  not 
established.  R.  D. 


in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  It  oin  be  easily 
increased  by  striking  the  points  of  the  half -ripened 
shoots  in  a  mild  bottom-heat,  using  fine  peat  and 
sand  in  equal  parts. 


Ferns. 

LOPHOSORIA  PRUINATA. 
This  is  a  rare  Pern,  and  one  I  have  not  seen 
since  the  Messrs.  Rollisson's  collection  was  dis- 
persed eleven  years  ago.  I  received  specimens 
of  this  plant  which  had  been  gathered  by  Capt. 
Toppin  some  few  years  ago  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
occurs.  It  is  also  found  in  Mexico,  and  along 
through  the  American  Continent  to  Chili.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. It  was  first  known  and  described  by 
Swartz  under  the  name  of  Polypodium  pruina- 
tum,  and  by  Schkuhr  under  the  name  of  Poly- 
podium griseum.  It  is  a  handsome  Fern,  much 
more  attractive  when  in  a  barren  state  than 
when  fertile.  By  some  this  species  is  still  con- 
sidered a  Polypodium,  but  in  18-i7  Presl 
separated  it  from  that  genus  under  the  name 
adopted  here,  whilst  Hooker  places  it  with 
Alsophila.  It  forms  a  short  arborescent  stem 
which  is  quite  destitute  of  spines,  but  which  is, 
however,  furnished  with  a  more  or  less  dense 
coating  of  tender  soft  hair  or  down,  more  espe- 
cially near  the  base.  The  fronds  are  stout  in 
texture,  each  some  3  feet  or  more  in  length, 
deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  but  beneath  as 
white  as  Cyathea  dealbata  or  Gymnogramma 
calomelanos.  Whilst  barren  they  have  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  ;  when  fertile,  however,  the 
underside  becomes  very  hairy  and  the  whiteness 
is  hidden,  and  henco  its  beauty  is  lost.  This 
plant  requires  the  warmth  of  an  ordinary  stove, 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  Silver  Tree  Fern  of 
New  Zealand  in  the  greenhouse.  It,  however, 
does  not  require  so  much  space,  as  it  is  slow  in 
growth,  taking  a  long  time  under  cultivation 
to  reach  what  appears  to  be  its  ultimate  size — 
G  feet  to  8  feet.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  and  loam  made  sandy,  and  the 
pots  well  drained.  W.  H.  G. 


Agapetes  buxifolia. — This  is  perhaps  the 
prettiest  of  the  Vaccinium  family  grown  under 
glass.  It  is  an  uncommon  plant  in  gardens,  but 
should  occupy  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  many  others  that  are  now  grown  there. 
It  was  discovered  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago  on  the  hills  in  Bhotan  at  an  elevation  of  3000 
feet.  There  it  is  said  to  grow— as  many  of  the 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons  do — on  the  trunks  of 
trees,  forming  a  bush  with  a  large  tuberous  base  to 
the  stem.  The  flowering  branches  are  long  and 
slender,  clothed  thickly  with  small  dark  green 
leaves,  and  on  the  ripened  portion  with  abundant 
flowers.  The  blooms,  each  over  an  inch  long,  tubular, 
and  bright  red,  are  produced  singly  on  short  pe- 
dnnc-les  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  An  additional 
recommendation  is  the  beauty  of  its  fruits,  which 
are  milky  white,  and  about  the  size  of  the  heps 
of  the  Dog  Rose.  Notwithstanding  its  epiphy- 
tal nature,  it  grows  exceedingly  well  potted  in 
sandy  peat  or  planted  out  in  beds  of  the  same  ma- 
terial.   Treated  in  both  ways  it  is  now  flowering 


Lomariopsis  heteromorpha. — I  am  asked 
by  "  C.  C "  if  this  species  is  a  climbing  plant. 
Hooker  says  it  climbs  lofty  trees  in  New  Zealand, 
and  I  have  specimens  of  this  plant  gathered  in  New 
Zealand  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  which,  bear- 
ing fertile  and  barren  fronds,  appear  to  have  been 
stripped  from  trees.  The  fertile  fronds  are  each  a 
foot  long  and  pinnate,  the  pinna)  narrow,  con- 
tracted, and  more  than  3  inches  long,  whilst  the  bar- 
ren fronds  are  of  about  the  same  length.  This  Fern 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Stenochlsena  heteromor- 
pha in  some  gardens,  but  it  is  the  old  Lomaria 
filiformis  of  Allan  Cunningham,  and  is  said  to  be 
of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  both  the  North- 
ern and  Middle  Islands  of  New  Zealand.  This  plant 
as  far  as  I  have  seen  has  not  yet  developed  into  its 
natural  habit  with  us.  Perhaps  the  atmosphere  has 
not  been  moist  enough,  but  if  "  C.  C."  has  a  strong 
plant  of  this  species,  and  gives  it  the  facilities  for 
climbing,  and  keeps  a  very  humid  atmosphere,  by 
the  end  of  the  season  it  may  perhaps  establish 
itself  in  its  position  as  a  climber. — W.  11.  G. 

lilavea  cordifolia. — This  is  a  beautiful  Fern, 
found  near  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  but  much  as  this 
part  has  been  visited  by  Orchid  collectors,  I  sup- 
pose the  majority  of  them  have  never  thought  of 
collecting  Ferns,  or  we  should  have  had  this  plant 
sent  home  more  frequently.  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  known ;  this,  however, 
has  not  saved  it  from  being  named  by  various 
authors.  Thus  it  has  obtained  the  names  of  Cera- 
todactylis  osmundioides,  AUosorus  Karwinskii,  and 
Botryogramma  Karwinskii,  but  under  whichever 
name  it  is  grown  it  should  be  carefully  cultivated, 
as  in  every  greenhouse  it  will  be  found  a  most 
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acceptable  and  charming  plant.  It  is  of  tufted 
habit,  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  length,  or  even 
more,  the  base  of  the  stems  scaly,  the  fronds 
bi-  or  tri-pinnate,  the  upper  portion  fertile  and  pen- 
dent, the  lower  barren.  This  plant  I  have  not 
found  to  germinate  freely  from  spores,  perhaps 
because  they  had  not  been  properly  matured.  This 
Fern  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
loam,  made  tolerably  sandy,  and  the  drainage  must 
be  good,  as  it  likes  an  abundance  of  water  during 
the  summer  season.  It  requires  only  moderate 
heat,  and  wiU  thrive  well  in  an  elevated  cranny  in 
the  rockwork  in  the  temperate  house.— G. 


Chrysanthemums. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  LORE. 

To  thoroughly  know  and  grow  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum is  an  infatuation  id  explicable  to  the  ordi- 
nary admirer  of  the  plant  as  a  flower.  Every 
little  intricate  detail  is  not  only  a  daily,  but  at 
times  even  an  hourly  observation.  The  growth 
of  the  plant,  the  bud  setting,  the  unfolding  and 
lasting  properties  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  the 
colour,  build,  make  and  shape  of  the  individual 
florets  that  help  to  build  up  the  flower,  are  all 
points  of  very  great  interest  to  him,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  size  has  been  the  standard  of  per- 
fection aimed  at,  for  the  prizes  ofl"ered  at  exhi- 
bitions were  to  encourage  high-class  cultivation, 
and  size  was  considered  an  example  of  this. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  size  alone 
has  taken  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  many 
■who  grow  for  exhibition  only.  If  the  varieties 
that  are  to  be  measured  by  inches  only  were  to 
be  encouraged,  it  would  prove  very  detrimen- 
tal to  the  class  as  a  whole,  to  the  great  regret 
of  many  vcho  can  see  beauty  in  all  their  various 
sizes  and  forms.  I  fear  the  favour  for  large 
blooms  would  oust  very  many  beautiful  forms 
from  cultivation.  The  large  blooms  have  created 
•wonder  and  excitemeut  among  many  who  had 
never  before  seen  them.  But  as  societies  in- 
creased the  fruits  of  their  labours  became  mani- 
fest by  the  increasing  love  and  knowledge  of 
the  flower  by  the  public,  and  the  oftener  public 
exhibitions  are  visited,  so  will  the  rows  of  large 
blooms  become  more  monotonous,  and  the 
various  societies  will  find  that  they  must  make 
some  fresh  features  in  their  exhibitions  to  keep 
the  interest  of  the  public  from  flagging.  Here 
at  Ryde,  which  is  the  leading  show  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  baskets  and  vases  of  Chrysanthemums, 
collections  of  flowers  arranged  in  trays  or  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  sand,  with  their  foliage,  are 
encouraged.  A  most  striking  feature  is  the 
class  for  twenty-four  triples.  All  these  break 
the  monotony  of  the  rows  of  blooui  that  are  in 
the  principal  cut  classes,  and  many  very  beau- 
tiful varieties  are  utilised  that  would  be  entirely 
lost  singly  on  a  show  board. 

I  am  weU  aware  of  the  usual  strong  argu- 
ments that  are  brought  forward  in  committee 
when  any  innovations  in  the  schedules  are 
threatened.  The  first,  and  to  some  the  most 
valid  is,  "  Will  the  funds  admit  of  it  ?  "  Another 
and  certainly  the  weakest  is,  "  We  have  done 
very  well  up  till  now,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we 
want  any  fresh  features."  Similar  arguments 
were  used  when  the  two  classes  for  six  of  any 
one  variety  were  brought  forward  at  Kingston, 
but  happily  the  majority  were  induced  to  give 
them  a  trial,  and  myanticipations  have  beenmore 
than  realised,  for  the  first  year  the  Japanese 
class  brought  out  six  of  the  finest  blooms  of 
Mme.  C.  Audiguier  that  have  been  exhibited,  and 
ever  since  there  has  been  very  strong  competi- 
tion, making  the  classes,  both  of  incurved  and 
Japanese,  a  very  attractive  and  instructive 
feature.     It  will  not  do  in  these  times  to  be  too 


reluctant  to  depart  from  the  stereotyped  classes, 
for  the  great  flower-loving  public,  who  may  not 
be  exhibitors  or  admirers  of  large  blooms,  but 
to  whom  societies,  trade,  and  others  look  for 
support,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Perhaps  the  majority  would  be  more  than  de- 
lighted for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  but  if 
there  were  no  fresh  features  the  rows  of  large 
blooms  would  cease  to  be  attractive,  the  novelty 
would  wear  off,  and  the  exhibition  become  mo- 
notonous. To  the  practical  cultivator  every 
new  form,  whether  of  an  old-established  or 
newly- introduced  variety,  is  an  attractive  feature, 
but  the  general  public,  who  is  not  so  well  versed 
in  all  this,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  same 
deep  interest,  and  whose  only  gratification  is 
the  sight  of  Nature's  gems  in  all  their  varied 
and  fantastic  forms.  To  the  former,  a  large  or 
full  Brocklebank,  a  very  fine  Baron,  or  deep 
Avalanche  would  be  the  very  acme  of  perfec- 
tion, while  to  the  latter  they  would  be  regarded 
as  so  many  overgrown  monstrosities.  It  may 
be  a  question  of  sour  grapes  in  some  cases, 
but  with  many  I  think  it  a  question  of  taste 
entirely,  and  a  stand  of  triples  of  small,  but 
perfect  blooms  of  Aimee  Ferriere,  Prima  Donna, 
Little  Harry,  Enamel,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Annie 
Salter,  or  others  of  similar  character  would  be 
more  a  type  of  beauty  in  their  eyes  if  set  up 
with  foliage,  as  the  pompons  are  mainly  shown. 
I  do  not  think  their  tastes  ought  to  be  ignored, 
as  there  are  so  many  types  and  varieties  in 
existence  now.  HappUy,  there  Ls  room  for  all  to 
be  gratified  in  the  many  dift'erent  forms  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  now  cultivated. 

Bemhridge,  I. IF.  C.  Orchard. 


Public  Gardens. 


VANDALISM  AT  HAMPSTEAD. 
The  following  excellent  letter  from  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  appeared  in  the  Daili/  Graphic  of  January  31, 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  its  inser- 
tion : — 

"  The  land  adjacent  to  Hampstead  Heath,  com- 
prising 2G5  acres,  lying  between  Hampstead  and 
Highgate,  has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  first 
combined  effort  of  the  municipal  authorities,  the 
parochial  charities,  and  voluntary  donors.  As  one 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  London  public,  I  can  bear  witness  to 
the  great  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  idea  of  pre- 
serving for  the  people,  in  perpetuity,  some  of  the 
few  lovely  meadows  and  field-paths  within  walking 
distance  of  the  large  centres  of  population.  From 
the  great  landed  proprietors,  who  gave  £3000  each, 
to  the  hard-worlang  servant,  who  gave  her  shilling 
or  half-crown,  there  was  evidence  of  the  real  desire 
to  make  personal  sacrifice  to  secure  so  great  a  boon 
for  London. 

'•  The  land  was  well-known  to  hundreds.  It  was 
the  walk  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  fine  Sundays, 
and  on  Bank  holidays,  of  numerous  groups  of  happy 
pedestrians.  There  you  might  see  the  father  lead- 
ing two  little  children  by  the  hand,  the  boys  fishing 
for  tadpoles  in  marsh  or  pond,  the  children  filling 
their  little  hands  with  Buttercups  or  Sorrel.  There 
the  overworked  professional  man  would  find  his 
quietest  walk  at  sunset ;  there  one  might  climb  the 
hill— far  from  the  dust  of  road  and  noise  of  wheels 
—the  great  city  with  all  its  traffic  and  noise,  lying 
in  the  distance  below.  Certainly  the  hopes  of  most 
of  the  donors  were  that  they  were  preserving  a 
space  which  should  be  kept  in  its  rural  beauty  for 
those  who  were  least  able  to  get  far  away  into  the 
real  country,  and  who  wished  for  something  more 
unconventional  and  quieter  than  the  London  park. 

"A  portion  of  the  land  has  come  into  possession 
of  the  London  County  Council.  It  is  the  strip 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  East  Heath  Park. 
With  the  view  of  letting  this  land  for  building,  and 
in   order  to  afford  approach   to  the  villas  which 


should  be  erected,  a  wide  road  had,  previous  to  the 
sale,  been  begun  by  the  vendor,  and  had  been 
carried  across  a  brick  viaduct.  For  many  years 
the  scheme  had  lain  in  abeyance,  and  the  road, 
which  had  never  been  completed  at  either  end,  was 
covered  with  Grass.  What  was  the  amazement  of 
those  who  knew  the  spot  to  find  that  the  first  act 
of  the  London  County  Council  was  to  give  orders 
for  carrying  this  wide  road  to  either  extremity  of 
the  new  land,  to  prolong  it  at  both  ends  over  the 
Heath,  and  to  widen  a  small  agricultural  road — 
practically  little  more  than  a  footpath — diverging 
from  it  on  the  east,  and  stopping  short  at  a  stile 
and  hedge  which  bounded  the  rest  of  the  land 
recently  purchased,  but  which  wUl  not  be  handed 
over  to  the  Council  till  the  end  of  this  year.  This 
viaduct  road  is  now  daily  being  continued ;  it 
leads  to  no  populous  district,  it  connects  not  even 
one  group  of  houses  with  the  Heath.  Yet  the  de- 
vastation it  is  causing  is  pitiable  to  see.  The  wild 
beauty  of  Nature  is  destroyed  by  a  formal  black, 
wide  road — the  soft  slopes  of  turf  are  cut  away — a 
formal  footpath  runs  parallel  to  it.  Stakes  are  to 
be  seen  across  the  Heath,  marking  out  where  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  even  further  the  ghastly  length 
of  desolate  road.  It  was  understood  that  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  contemplated  the  formation  of 
an  additional  road,  taking  the  place  of  the  much 
frequented,  but  still  perfectly  rural  footpath,  lead- 
ing from  the  east  Heath  to  Highgate.  Happily, 
this  land,  however,  is  not  yet  in  their  possession, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  from  a  letter  published 
in  the  Standard  on  the  28th  ult.  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  formation  of  this  road  has  been 
postponed  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Doubtless  this 
is  in  consequence  of  the  very  strong  local  feeling 
against  this  road  which  exists  in  Hampstead  and 
Highgate.  In  the  shops  there  are  cards  bearing 
the  heading,  '  Save  the  meadow  paths,'  and  stating 
that  petitions  against  the  road  are  lying  ready  for 
signature.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  formation 
of  this  particular  road  will  be  abandoned.  But  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  viaduct  road  is  daily 
progressing.  London  may  wake  up  to  find,  too 
late,  that  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  the  fields  are 
marred  by  the  construction  of  a  wide,  hideous, 
and  useless  road. 

"  The  portion  of  St.  Pancras  lying  south  of  the 
fields  requires  good  approaches  to  them.  A  good 
entrance  will,  I  conclude,  be  made  close  to  the 
Gospel  Oak  Station,  near  Gordon  House.  Any 
other  approaches  by  foot-bridges  over  the  railway, 
or  the  formation  of  any  road  on  the  south  which 
may  be  possible,  are  much  needed.  But  neither  of 
the  roads  proposed  by  the  County  Council  would 
benefit  St.  Pancras  in  the  smallest  degree. 

"  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  it  is  in  any  way 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  people  to  cut  up  the 
land  so  dearly  bought — so  valuable  from  its  quiet 
and  beauty — by  allowing  driving  roads  to  cross  it. 

"  I  remember  hearing  that  Dean  Stanley  had  said , 
'  Have  any  number  of  trams  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  don't  run  your  tram  road  through  it.'  Surely 
our  few  acres  of  quiet  meadow  land  which  may 
recall  to  the  people  their  childhood's  home  in  the 
country,  or  familiarise  their  children  with  natural 
scenery,  to  which  they  are  strangers ;  surely  a  place 
of  peace,  of  silence,  and  of  beauty  for  those  who 
desire  to  leave  the  noise  of  London  might  be  kept 
by  our  representatives  undisturbed. 

"The  late  Metropolitan  Board,  in  deference  to 
popular  feeling,  left  Hampstead  Heath  unfenced, 
and  in  the  main  wild  and  undisturbed.  Cannot  our 
new  representatives  realise  in  time  that  they  will 
earn  the  gratitude  of  Londoners  by  doing  the  same 
with  this  great  trust  handed  over  to  them  1  Cannot 
they  understand  that  what  people  who  go  as  far  as 
Hampstead  seek  is,  not  the  formality  of  the  London 
park,  not  the  wide  roads,  not  the  kerbstones,  not  the 
gas-lamps,  not  the  levelled  footpaths,  but  some- 
thing of  a  freer  space,  where  the  wild  flowers  and 
meadow  slopes  may  be  seen  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion ?  Would  it  not  be  well  if  some  such  guiding 
general  plan  were  adopted  as  is  embodied  in  the 
f  oUowing  suggestions .' 

"  1.  Let  all  driving  roads  stop  short  at  the  boun- 
daries of  the  new  land. 
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"2.  Let  no  fences  or  formal  entrances  be  con- 
structed. Hampstead  Heath  and  Wimbledon  show 
that  this  is  feasible. 

"3.  Where  the  land  is  bounded  by  gardens,  or 
should  it  be  necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  railway, 
let  it  be  done  by  low,  irregular  hedges  of  Hawthorn, 
wild  Rose,  Bramble,  and  Holly,  widening  into 
thickets  here  and  there. 

"  i.  On  the  northern  boundary,  where  Lord 
Mansfield  has  stipulated  that  a  fence  be  erected, 
let  Oaks,  Hawthorns,  and  wild  Rose  in  irregular 
clumps  be  planted,  in  order  to  conceal  it  quickly. 

"5.  Let  the  footpaths  follow  the  slopes  and  hollows 
as  heretofore.  Where  they  are  muddy  let  them  be 
made  thoroughly  dry.  Let  their  edges  be  informal 
and  irregular,  even  where  they  have  to  be  widened. 

"  6.  Let  there  be  no  draining  of  marshes,  except 
where  a  footpath  crosses  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
marsh  flowers  and  the  delight  of  the  boys  in  the 
tadpoles. 

"  At  much  sacrifice  this  land  has  been  rescued 
from  building.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  preserve 
it  in  its  full  beauty.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
rural  scenery  is  enjoyed  only  by  the  artist  and 
literary  man.  Many  working  people  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  it,  even  some  who  would  find  it  hard 
to  put  the  impression  into  words.  There  are  plenty 
of  places  for  those  who  love  broad  roads.  This  land 
was  purchased  mainly  for  the  pedestrians  of  all 
classes.  It  is  too  small  to  be  traversed  by  roads, 
which  would  cut  it  into  fragments." 


Fences  in  public  parks. — The  attempt  some- 
times made  by  the  authorities  to  shut  out  the 
beauty  of  a  park  by  a  tall  ugly  wooden  fence  is 
usually  strongly  resisted  by  those  who  wish  the 
open  space,  bought  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public,  to  add  a  charm  to  the  district  impossible 
when  encircled  by  a  fence  that  effectually  shuts 
out  a  view  of  the  trees,  Grass,  and  flowers.  The 
newly-acquired  Ravenscourt  Park,  in  Hammer- 
smith, was  shut  in  by  a  close  wooden  fence  several 
feet  in  height,  impossible  to  see  through,  and  com- 
pletely shutting  out  the  beauty  of  the  park,  but 
a  strenuous  opposition  against  the  beauty -destroy- 
ing woodwork  has  proved  successful.  A  light  iron 
and  low  fence  has  taken  its  place,  sufiicient  to  pre- 
vent cattle  from  entering.  Ravenscourt  Park  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  outskirts  of  London  ;  32 
acres  in  extent,  and  with  a  noble  avenue  of  Elms 
leading  up  to  the  free  library  at  the  northern  end, 
formerly  a  private  residence.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  the  broad  expanse  of  turf  which  takes  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  park  has  been  left  un- 
touched, not  dabbled  about  with  flower  beds  or 
intersected  with  narrow  gravel  walks  that  spoil 
many  otherwise  beautiful  spots. 

Sudbrook  Park. — A  deputation  recently  waited 
upon  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote,  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  to  urge  the  Government  to  withdraw 
Sudbrook  Park  from  the  building  market  and  to 
preserve  it  as  an  open  space  and  an  appropriate 
appendage  to  Richmond  Park.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
and  other  speakers  urged  upon  Colonel  Kingscote 
the  injury  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  Rich- 
mond Park  should  Sudbrook  Park  (which  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  an  open  wire  fence)  be  con- 
verted into  a  building  estate,  and  the  value  of 
Sudbrook  as  a  place  of  recreation.  The  rapid 
growth  of  Richmond  and  the  great  need  of  addi- 
tional playing  fields  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
London  were  referred  to ;  and  the  comparatively 
slight  gain  which  would  result  to  the  revenue  from 
building  operations  was  contrasted  with  the  serious 
injury  which  the  public  would  suffer  in  the  loss  of 
an  open  space  and  the  disfigurement  of  the  views 
from  Richmond  Park.  The  Commissioners  were 
urged  to  maintain  Sadbrook  Park  in  its  present 
condition,  and  thus  give  time  for  any  further  steps 
which  might  be  necessary  to  secure  its  permanent 
dedication  to  the  pnbUc.  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote,  in 
reply,  stated  that  he  considered  himself  bound  by 
his  office  to  obtain  the  best  revenue  in  his  power 
from  Crown  lands  in  the  position  of  Sudbrook 
Park ;  but  he  promised  that  if  he  should  find  it  is 
duty  to  submit  to  the  Treasury  any  proposal  to 


build  upon  the  park,  he  would  at  the  same  time 
call  attention  to  the  arguments  and  considerations 
which  had  been  placed  before  him. 


NOTES   OP  THE  WEEK. 


Moutan  Pssonies  are  in  demand.  At  the  sale 
held  l>y  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  on  Wednesday 
high  prices  were  realised,  as  much  as  28s.  for  a  lot  of 
seven  and  eight  plants. 

Anemone  fulgens  is  remarkably  early  this 
season,  and  before  January  was  out  several  beds  of 
it  were  in  fuU  bloom  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  Long  Ditton.  The  rich  scarlet  flowers  were 
of  remarkable  brilliancy  when  the  winter  sun  shone 
upon  them. 

Cvpripedium  Sedeni.— I  send  you  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  this.  A  plant  of  this  variety  has  been  flower- 
ing here  for  the  last  sis  months.  The  fine,  soft  colour 
renders  it  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies,  and  mixed 
with  coloured  Orchids,  it  tones  down  their  often  too 
gorgeous  shades. — J.  F.  W.,  Highlands. 

IN'arcissus  minimus  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
its  race  in  bloom,  and  a  dainty  gem  it  is  in  the  open 
ground,  as  at  Long  Dittou,  where  in  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son's  nursery  it  hides  the  ground  with  its  pro- 
fusion of  small  exquisitely  shaped  yellow  flowers.  The 
bulbs  increase  freely,  and  require  not  the  sUghtest 
protection. 

Iris  gibraltarica. — It  seems  a  pity  that  this  is 
not  more  largely  grown.  Its  half-hardiness  may,  per- 
haps, partially  account  for  this  ;  but  with  a  Uttle  arti- 
ficial warmth  it  makes  a  most  valuable  late  winter  and 
early  spring  flowering  plant.  I  have  some  fine  corymbs 
already  expanding  their  beautiful  pale  lilac  blossoms. 
— W.  E.  Nicholson,  Lcicf.<. 

A  group  of  Chorozema  Chandleri  elegans 
in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  brings  to  mind  a  pretty, 
elegant,  and  useful  indoor  flower,  of  which  we  see  too 
little  in  English  gardens.  The  HoUy-Uke  leaves  and 
graceful  stems  of  orange-yellow  and  pea-shaped  flowers 
give  the  plant  a  charming  freedom  and  beauty.  It  is 
just  the  thing  for  the  greenhouse  in  winter. 

Violet  Marie  Louise. — Herewith  I  enclose  a 
sample  of  Violets  (Marie  Louise)  grown  in  a  cold  frame. 
We  have  been  picking  since  November,  although  we 
are  not  free  from  London  fogs.  Red  spider  is  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  failure  in  Violet  growing,  usually  caused  by 
drought,  the  plants  requiring  abundance  of  moisture 
at  all  times. — D.  C,  Kingston  Hill. 

*»*  Beautiful  flowers  of  this  Violet,  large,  and  well 
coloured. — Ed. 

Hibbertia  dentata  brightens  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew  with  its  yellow  flowers  made  richer  by  the  luxu- 
riant mass  of  bronzy-green  leafage.  The  plant  encircles 
one  of  the  rafters,  and  as  there  is  usually  a  constant 
repetition  in  ordinary  greenhousesof  one  or  two  plants 
of  the  same  character,  it  would  be  well  to  introduce 
this,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The 
Garden  for  July  28.  It  should  be  more  common,  as 
it  was  introduced  from  Australia  as  far  hack  as  181G. 

Kbododendron  Countess  of  Haddington 
is  one  of  those  choice  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
plants  we  never  tire  of,  and  a  specimen  in  the  green- 
house at  Kew  is  smothered  with  flowers  which  are  of 
tubular  form,  flushed  with  pale  rose  on  the  outside, 
but  almost  white  withia  and  delicately  scented.  It 
is  of  hybrid  origin,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  R. 
ciliatum  and  R.  Dalhousite,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  flowers  vary  in  colour,  occasionally  coming 
almost  white.     It  can  be  easily  struck  from  cuttings. 

CUvia  miniata. — I  send  you  a  spike  of  this  old, 
but  serviceable  plant,  which  we  have  now  in  full  flower 
and  hope  to  again  bloom  in  the  month  of  August.  I 
find  the  flowers  are  very  useful  for  cutting.  Anyone 
having  a  greenhouse  can  have  it  in  flower  once  a  year, 
and  with  a  little  extra  heat  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  a 
second  time,  and  with  strong  bottom-heat  it  may  even 
be  flowered  three  times  in  one  season.  The  soil  I  have 
found  it  succeed  best  in  is  plenty  of  rough  peat,  sand, 
and  fibrous  loam  with  pieces  of  charcoal  added.  It 
requires  copious  supplies  of  water  during  the  growing 
season. — J.  F.  W.,  Higldands,  Gloucester. 

Dendrobium  endocharis  is  one  of  the  many 
good  things  that  have  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Sedeu, 
who  raised  this  charming  hybrid  from  a  cross  between 
D.  aureum  and  D.  moniliforme,  both  handsome  Den- 
drobes.  We  were  pleased  to  see  a  specimen  of  D.  en- 
docharis in  The  Dell  collection  at  Egham  the  other 
day  growing  in  a  basket  suspended  near  the  light,  and 
smothered  with  a  mass  of  flowers,  pure  white  except 


for  a  deep  purplish  centre  to  the  lip  ;  their  sweet  fra- 
grance scents  the  whole  house.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  hybrids  yet  raised. 

Exportation  of  bulbs  from  Japan.— Ac- 
cording to  a  note  in  the  Reviic  Horticnle,  as  many  as 
1192  cases,  containing  700,UOO  bulbs,  were  exported 
from  Yokohama  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  dur- 
ing the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  last. 
Probably  the  majority  of  the  bulbs  were  those  of 
Lilium  auratum,  which  the  Japanese  grow  in  fields 
and  export  in  large  quantities. 

Japanese  Camellia  Mikado,  flowers  of  which 
have  been  seut  to  us  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Twicken- 
ham, is  very  beautiful  —  full,  waxy,  mottled  and 
splashed  with  a  crimson  colour  on  an  almost  white 
ground,  the  yellow  stamens  clustering  in  the  centre 
giving  an  additional  charm.  Although  not  double, 
this  race  of  Camellias  is  quite  different  from  the  usual 
flimsy  single  varieties,  the  flowers  having  a  compact- 
ness and  fulness  peculiarly  characteristic. 

The  Daffodils,  like  all  other  spring  flowers,  are 
three  or  four  weeks  earlier  this  year  than  usual.  N. 
pallidus  prajcox  {collected  bulbs)  has  been  in  full 
flower  for  a  week  past  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Old-established  clumps  of  N.  minimus,  as  well  as  N. 
Bulbocodium  (nivahs  being  the  most  noticeable),  are 
also  showing  flower.  Minor,  as  also  many  of  the  Ta- 
zettas  against  a  south  wall,  are  just  bursting  their 
buds, 

Odontoglossum  Ed^vardi  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  its  genus,  and  should  be  grown  by  everyone 
in  search  of  a  distinct  and  noble  species.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  bold,  thyi-soid  panicles,  which  carry 
hundreds  of  small,  deep  violet  and  sweetly-scented 
bloom,  inconspicuous  when  alone,  but  of  remarkable 
colour  in  the  mass.  A  noble  spike  was  just  bursting 
into  bloom  in  The  Dell  collection  at  Egham  the  olher 
day. 

Epidendrum  maeroeliilum  album.— A  col- 
oured plate  of  this  Epidendrum  was  given  in  TlfR 
Gakden  of  October  22,  1887,  and  we  noted  it  in  full 
bloom  the  other  day.  It  was  introduced  from 
New  Grenada  and  Guatemala,  and  grows  well  in 
the  cool  end  of  an  intermediate  house.  The  sepals  and 
petals,  curled  inwards  somewhat  at  the  apex,  are  of  a 
rich  bronzy  brown  colour  on  the  inner  face,  the  lip 
white,  blotched  with  deep  lake  near  the  base,  the 
anther  cup  yellow.    It  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  genus. 

AngrsBCum  pellucidum  is  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Orchids  now  overshaded  by  the  great  race 
of  hybrids  and  introductions  of  late  years.  It  was  in- 
troduced as  far  back  as  1842  from  Sierra  Leone,  and 
a  large  plant,  carrying  upwards  of  fourteen  spikes,  in 
Baron  Schroeder's  collection  was  a  pleasant  surprise. 
It  is  grown  in  a  suspended  basket  near  the  light,  the 
racemes  of  white,  almost  transparent  and  glistening 
flowers,  hanging  quite  one  foot  in  length,  having  a 
peculiar  distinctness,  by  reason  of  their  transparency 
and  finely  fringed  lip.  In  the  eagerness  to  acquire 
novelties,  or  so-called  novelties,  as  not  a  few  of  the 
Cypripediums,  we  are  neglecting  many  interesting 
plants  that  were  introduced  years  ago. 

Primula  denticulata. — The  flowers  of  this  in 
sheltered  spots  in  the  open  air  are  now  fully  open,  and, 
beautiful  as  they  always  are,  they  are  certainly  very 
welcome  on  February  1.  P.  denticulata  is  a  most  use- 
ful plant  in  a  spring  garden,  and  can  be  increased  very 
easily.  Our  plan,  and  one  which  we  have  found  to 
succeed  well,  is  to  take  the  largest  crowns  and  cut 
them  into  pieces.  These  planted  in  good  rich  soil  give 
us  abundance  of  bloom  the  following  spring.  The 
several  forms  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way ;  indeed 
the  only  really  strong  plants  we  have  yet  seen  of  the 
variety  alba  had  a  full  share  of  this  rough  treatment. 
The  latter  is  a  very  handsome  form,  and  sure  to  be- 
come a  favourite  when  its  merits  are  better  known. 
— K. 

Spring  gardening  at  Ke'w  is  extending  each 
season,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  good  use 
is  now  made  of  the  many  beautiful  bulbous  flowers 
that  appear  early  in  the  year.  The  gardens  can  lind 
many  spots  for  their  growth,  and  just  now  the 
Winter  Aconite  studs  the  rockery.  Rose  beds,  and 
odd  spots  with  its  yellow.  Buttercup-like  flowers, 
while  on  the  mound  near  the  Cumberland  Gate 
entrance  are  breaks  of  Snowdrops  and  Lenten 
Roses,  to  be  followed  in  due  season  by  a  host  of 
hardy  flowers,  both  common  and  rare.  Crocuses  are 
in  full  beauty  in  beds  that  have  a  standard  Rose 
or  Rhododendron  in  the  centre,  and  the  rich  yellow 
blooms    peep    up    at  the  foot  of  the  venerable 
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Aranoarias,  suggesting  to  the  thousands  who  visit 
the  gardens  the  good  use  that  our  hardy  bulbous 
flowers  can  be  put  to  in  early  spring,  when_  the 
garden  is  usually  thought  to  have  nothing  to  inte- 
rest. 

Iris  chinensis  (Morsea  fimbriata),— In  The 
Garden,  January  25  (p.  71),  was  a  notice  of  Iris 
chinensis,  or  cicrulea.  Having  had  the  plant  many 
years  and  only  flowered  it  once,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  what  treatment  it  requires.  The  gardener 
under  whose  care  it  bloomed  has  died,  and  I 
cannot  ascertain  from  any  of  the  men  that  it  met 
with  especial  treatment.  We  keep  it  in  an  Azalea 
house  on  a  shelf  near  the  light.  It  grows  and 
flourishes,  but  shows  no  sign  of  bloom.  It  was  ex- 
quisite when  it  did  bloom,  and  I  begrudge  it  this 
long  interval  of  repose.— Mrs.  Rawson,  Millkonse, 
Halifax. 

Tlie  Epiphyllum  is  worth  a  note  at  Kewi 
where  there  is  a  large  mass  of  the  common  trun- 
catum  hanging  from  the  spiny  growth  of  the 
Pereskia  aculeata  on  which  it  has  been  grafted. 
The  stock  encircles  the  rafter  with  its  growth,  and 
on  it,  high  up,  has  been  grafted  the  Epiphyllum, 
producing  the  curious,  but  beautiful  result,  as  the 
rich  green  growth  is  now  enriched  with  a  number 
of  the  brightly  coloured  carmine  flowers.  The 
Epiphyllum  is  usually  seen  in  pots,  but  it  might 
be  also  used  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  speci- 
men in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew. 

Brownea  grandiceps,  a  magnificent  tropical 
flowering  tree,  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  noble  specimen  some 
25  feet  in  height.  Browneas  are  of  no  value,  ex- 
cept for  large  conservatories,  where  free  growth 
can  be  permitted,  but  for  such  liuildings  they  are 
well  suited,  as  the  pinnate  leafage  is  elegant 
and  the  flowers  of  marvellous  character.  B. 
grandiceps  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  race.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  an  immense  globular 
head,  like  those  of  a  Rhododendron ;  the  colour 
orange-red,  enriched  by  the  gold-tipped  protrud- 
ing stamens.  It  comes,  with  the  other  Browneas, 
from  South  America. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  Friday  night 
last,  Mr.  G.  Deal  in  the  chair,  the  following  special 
receipts  were  announced :  From  a  concert  at  Work- 
sop, £56  4s.  From  Chrysanthemum  shows  at 
Reigate,  £50;  Edinburgh,  £5;  and  Market  Har- 
borough,  £1  Is.  From  money  boxes — Mr.  Cannell, 
Swanley,  £1;  Mr.  Herbst,  Richmond,  £1  23.;  Mr. 
Vallance,  Bristol,  £1  lis.  (jd. ;  Mr.  Hughes,  Bir- 
mingham, £5  8s.;  Mr.  Dodds,  Herringswell,  Mil- 
denhall,  Suffolk,  53. 8d. ;  Mr.  Tnbb,  Minley  Gardens, 
Farnboro',  £1  5s.  Id.;  total,  £10  12s.  3d.;  making 
an  aggregate  amount  during  the  month  of  £122 
7s  3d.  A  vote  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  who  was  a  good  supporter  of  the  Fund, 
was  directed  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  and  sent 
to  Mrs.  Wildsmith. 

Narcissus  viridiflorus. — Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  can  give  me  some  hints  as  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  this  interesting  plant.  A 
short  time  ago  I  received  from  a  friend  some  bulbs 
from  Gibraltar,  or  rather  from  the  low-lying  ground 
between  the  rock  and  the  mainland  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  I  placed  them  in  a  pot  with  light  soil 
and  free  drainage,  and  kept  them  well  watered 
until  the  foliage  showed  signs  of  dying  away  in  the 
earlv  summer,  when  I  placed  them  on  a  shelf  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  light  house  in  order  to  ripen  the 
bulbs.  I  am  afraid  that  this  latter  treatment  must 
have  been  injurious.  I  carefully  repotted  the  bulbs 
in  September  and  expected  soon  to  see  a  rich  har- 
vest of  at  least  leaves,  as  the  flowers  generally  ap- 
pear in  October  or  November.  In  this,  however,  I 
was  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  no  sign  of  vi- 
tality appeared  up  to  the  end  of  November.  All 
this  time  the  bulbs  were  kept  in  a  cool  house  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  fire-heat,  but  in  the  early  part 
of  December  I  moved  them  into  a  house  with  an 
average  temperature  of  (.0°,  and  soon  two  out  of  the 
six  bulbs  sent  up  one  leaf  apiece.  But  this  is  all 
they  have  done,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  what 
treatment  I  should  adopt  in  order  to  ensure  success 
another  season.    Has  anyone  succeeded  with  this 


bulb  in  the  open  air  ?  Perhaps  with  a  little  pro- 
tection it  might  do  better  than  in  pots.— W.  E. 
Nicholson,  Leires. 

Pears. — The  unusual  development  of  bloom  buds 
seen  on  Pear  trees  just  now  is  certainly  causing 
some  amount  of  uneasiness.  It  is  not  possible  to 
note  the  buds  shedding  their  winter  scales  and 
threatening  to  burst  into  bloom  within  a  month 
without  a  feeling  of  distrust.  The  more  the  buds 
swell  now  the  greater  the  danger  of  their  suffering 
should  cold  sharp  weather  yet  come.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  wall  trees,  but  to  ordinary  standard  trees 
on  free  stocks — Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and 
others.  Black  Currants  are  covered  with  stout  green 
buds  almost  ready  to  burst.  If  the  check  needful 
does  not  come  soon,  I  fear  it  will  come  too  late  to 
save  Pear  bloom  from  great  harm. — A.  D. 

Hyacinthus  azureus  is  certainly  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  hardy  bulb  border,  as 
just  now,  undaunted  by  the  severe  weather,  it  is  in 
full  flower  on  the  lee  side  of  a  huge  boulder  in  the 
rockery.  It  seems  at  last  to  be  thoroughly  settled 
among  the  Hyacinths,  although  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  Muscari,  a  Bellevallia,  and  an  Ampho- 
bolis,  and  may  possibly  be  best  known  to  some  of 
our  readers  under  one  of  the  latter  names.  It  was 
found  long  ago  on  the  Caramanian  Taurus  by 
Mr.  Elwes,  and  on  the  Cicilian  Taurus  by  Mrs.  Dan- 
ford,  and  will  stand  uninjured  the  severest  ex- 
posure. The  bright  azure  Muscari-like  flowers  ap- 
pear along  with  the  purplish-green  leaves  towards 
the  end  of  January,  and  continue  until  March.  It 
increases  very  slowly,  but  seeds  freely,  and  this 
may,  after  all,  be  the  best  means  of  multiplying  the 
stock,  the  bulbs  in  three  years  being  of  sufficient 
size  to  flower.  As  it  flowers  so  early,  and  of  neces- 
sity runs  the  risk  of  the  blooms  being  destroyed, 
it  will  be  better  to  give  as  sheltered  a  spot  as 
possible.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  was  given  in  The 
Garden,  August  10,  1889  (p.  126).— K. 

IffacN'ab  Memorial  Fund. — From  a  circular 
addressed  to  us,  we  learn  that  an  influential  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  fund  to  afford  relief  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Professor  MaoNab,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  died  suddenly  on  December  3,  1889. 
Circumstances,  not  owing  to  lack  of  energy 
or  to  mismanagement  of  his  affairs,  have  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  any  further  provision 
for  his  widow  and  five  children  than  a  life  assur- 
ance policy  of  £1100,  the  interest  on  which  alone 
will  be  available  for  some  years  to  come.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  gratefully  received  by  Professor 
W.  N.  Hartley,  hon.  treasurer.  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim,  hon. 
secretary,  Easton  Lodge,  Monkstown,  Dublin.  Up- 
wards of  £300  has  so  far  been  received  towards 
this  deserving  fund,  which  should  receive  substan- 
tial assistance  from  all  who  knew  the  untiring  zeal 
and  devotion  of  the  late  Professor  in  the  work  he 
had  so  much  at  heart. 

Kodgersia  podophylla,  a  native  of  Northern 
Japan,  is  a  fine,  stately  herbaceous  plant,  a  near 
ally  of  the  handsome  Saxifraga  peltata,  and  in  con- 
junction might  be  used  with  no  small  advantage 
on  the  borders  of  lakes  or  running  streams.  It 
proves  perfectly  hardy,  no  instance  being  on  re- 
cord, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  where  it  has  suffered 
even  in  the  most  severe  winters.  Its  hardiness,  as 
well  as  its  robust  and  handsome  appearance  when 
in  flower,  eminently  fit  it  for  positions  of  this  kind, 
and  although  the  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of 
the  Astilbe,  are  insignificant  individually,  they 
make  quite  a  feature  when  produced  in  any  quan- 
tity, which  is  not  unusual  in  warm  summers.  It 
has  proved  very  accommodating  with  us  in  dry  sum- 
mers, flowering  vigorously,  even  when  the  supply 
of  water  at  its  roots  must  have  been  very  small. 
Saxifraga  peltata  deserves  much  the  same  eulogy 
as  the  Rodgersia,  its  fine  nearly  round  leaves  and 
bunches  of  pale  purple  flowers  being  very  striking 
in  the  vicinity  of  water. — K. 

Rantinculus  rutsefolius  is  j  ust  now  throwing  up 
its  beautiful  glaucous  green  deeply-cut  leaves,  which 


always  remind  us  of  common  Rue.  When  in  rich 
tufts  it  is  very  interesting  and  pretty  all  through 
the  spring  months  and  until  the  flowers  appear  in 
June  and  July.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  scarce 
species,  and  rarely  seen  doing  well,  the  secret  of 
which,  in  our  case  at  any  rate,  is  the  destruction 
caused  by  slugs  from  which  this  Crowfoot,  more 
than  any  other,  seems  to  suffer.  Unless  we  guard 
our  tufts  with  care,  we  inevitably  lose  all  the 
leaves.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  some  spots  on  the 
European  Alps,  extending  to  Siberia,  and  grows 
both  in  calcareous  and  granitic  formations.  We 
find,  as  in  the  case  of  R.  anemonoides,  that  broken 
lime  rubble  suits  it  very  well,  as  it  makes  vigorous 
growth  and  produces  its  rather  large  white  flowers 
very  freely.  When  grown  in  shady  places  the 
flowers  often  resemble  pale  Buttercup  blooms,  the 
yeUow  at  the  base  tinging  the  whole  flower.  When 
grown  fully  exposed  the  white  and  yellow  are  well 
marked,  and  are  very  effective. — K. 

Chrysanthetuum  Golden  Gem. — We  cannot 
give  sufficient  praise  to  this  lovely  variety.  A 
spray  received  from  Mr.  Iggulden  justifies  the 
good  words  that  have  been  said  for  it.  The  stem 
sent  had  been  cut  from  a  plant  unstopped,  and  bore 
ten  flowers  of  average  size,  all  fully  developed 
and  beautifully  coloured — rich,  yet  soft  yellow 
shading,  with  a  reddish  tint  in  the  centre — a  rare 
contrast.  The  elegance  and  refinement  of  this 
Chrysanthemum  when  unstopped  and  unfed  by  un- 
wholesome condiments  should  make  it  a  favourite 
with  all,  even  those  who  seem  wedded  to  the  big 
blooms  and  lumpy  specimens. 

Slilla  Leichtlini. — The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  now  fully  open,  and  though  not  so  striking  as 
those  of  some  of  its  near  allies,  they  are  very  welcome, 
opening,  as  they  do,  almost  in  the  depth  of  winter.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Southern  Andes,  and  seems 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air.  There  are  two 
to  three  flowers  to  an  umbel  and  two  to  three 
umbels  to  a  root.  The  flowers,  each]about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  are  pure  white,  with  a  very  conspi- 
cuous green  keel  down  the  back,  and  fragrant. 
It  is  nearest  to  M.  biflora  and  porrifolia,  and  was 
first  imported  by  the  indefatigable  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden. 

Primula  Sieboldi.— Here  so  early  as  the  end 
of  January,  and  in  the  open  ground  with  a  some- 
what northern  aspect,  these  beautiful  Japan  Prim- 
roses have  made  growth  2  inches  in  height,  and  in 
one  or  two  sorts,  notably  the  deep  red  laciniata,  I 
can  see  the  bloom  buds  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf- 
age. If  the  weather  continues  as  it  now  is  we  shall 
have  these  Primroses  blooming  early  in  March,  and 
yet  under  all  ordinary-conditions  the  crowns  should 
not  yet  have  made  a  start.  That  we  shall  have  an 
early  spring  is  assured  unless  some  very  cold  dull 
weather  should  intervene,  and  if  biting  east  winds 
also  prevail,  the  pretty  spring  flowers  now  so  plen- 
tiful will  suffer  very  much.  Whilst  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  have  hardy  Primroses  in  bloom  in  mid- 
winter, I  have  never  seen  Primula  Sieboldi  making 
growth  outdoors  so  early  as  this  year. — A.  D. 

Banunculus  anemonoides. — This  is  a  most 
charming  species,  and  one  that  is  easily  managed, 
either  on  the  open  rockery  or  in  pots  in  the  frame 
or  corridor.  The  great  difficulty  with  plants  of 
this  class  is  the  getting  them  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  large  groups  or  pans.  Beautiful  as  the 
single  plants  are,  it  is  only  when  in  groups  that 
they  are  effective.  The  present  species  is  found 
plentifully  in  the  Alps  of  Tyrol  and  Styria,  and  is 
certainly  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  alpine 
kinds.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  calcareous  soils,  and 
we  have  found  a  little  old  mortar  mixed  with  the 
soil  at  planting  time  very  beneficial.  It  dislikes 
being  disturbed.  The  position  should  be  fuUy  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  the  soil  well  drained,  as  this 
Ranunculus  likes  plenty  of  moisture  during  the 
growing  season.  The  flowers,  which  are  larger  than 
a  shilling,  are  pale  rose  or  salmon-coloured,  the 
foliage  Fern-like,  and  glaucous  all  over.  In  pots 
or  pans  it  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  cool  con- 
servatory, requiring  very  little  attention,  and,  pro- 
vided the  slugs  are  kept  at  bay,  a  certain  bloomer. 
— K. 
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PICE  A  CONCOLOR  VIOLA.CEA. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Castlewellan,  Co.  Down, 
bavins;  proved  so  favourable  to  the  Himalayan 
and  Japanese  Conifer.s,  engravinga  of  which  ap- 
peared last  year  in  The  (!AKLiEN,it  isbynomeans 
surprising  that  the  Earl  of  Annesley  has  been 
most  successful  with  the  best  species  and  varie- 
ties from  the  colder  regions  of  North  America. 
Although  some  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
species  of  the  Silver  Fir  are  considered  less 
hardy  than  the  Spruces,  the  New  World  family 
being  large,  nuite  hardy,  individually  handsome, 


extensively  planted  on  all  soils  and  sites  in  this 
country.  But  spreading  over  the  wide  region 
extending  from  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountains, 
through  California,  as  far  north  as  Oref,'on,  at 
elevations  ranging  from  3000  feet  to  7000  feet, 
it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  seeds  sent 
home  by  different  travellers  and  named  by  the 
recipients  should  produce  trees  varying  in  cha- 
racter, and  that  to  an  extent  which  would  cause 
much  confusion.  This  confusion  has  existed, 
but,  fortunately,  it  has  been  pretty  well  cleared 
up,  not  only  by  botanists,  but  also  by  private 
planters,  who,  like  myself,  bought  this  Conifer 
under  the  names  of  P.  grandis,  P.  amabilis,  P. 
Lowiana,  P.  Parsonsi,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course. 


Pieea  concolor  violacea.     Engraved  tor  The  GaSden  from  a  photograph  seut  by  the  Earl  of  Annesley. 


and  good,  the  painstaking  planter  has  found 
ample  materials  for  his  use  in  the  most  exposed 
parts  of  Britain.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  timber,  commercially,  is  of  little 
value,  so  graceful  and  so  beautiful  are  the  Silver 
Firs,  that  they  now  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent features  in  nearly  all  the  large  collec- 
tions, whilst  there  is  hardly  a  villa  lawn  in  the 
kingdom  which  does  not  support  one  or  more 
specimens. 

Picea  concolor,  better  known  as  P.  lasiocarpa, 
the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  North 
American  Silver  Firs,  was  introduced  in  1851 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  under  the  name  of  P.  grandis, 
and,  proving  perfectly  hardy,  it  has  been  most 


P.  lasiocarpa,  which  we  now  find  is  not  the  true 
P.  lasiocarpa  of  Sir  W.  Hooker,  but  P.  concolor. 
To  planters  whose  apace  was  limited,  the  dis- 
covery that  they  had  half  a  dozen  duplicates  of 
the  Californian  species  was  disappointing,  as 
much  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  and  in  not  a 
few  instances  the  most  suitable  spots  had  been 
filled  up  by  handsome  vigorous  trees  too  good 
for  removal. 

Over  Picea  concolor  violacea  from  Colorado, 
the  variety  herewith  figured,  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  for,  as  compared  with  the  Californian 
type,  it  ia  as  distinct  in  all  its  parts  as  it  ia  in 
colour.  The  Castlewellan  tree,  which  I  have 
not  seen,  appears  more  spreading  than  those 


met  with  in  England,  reminding  one  of  the 
beautiful  P.  bracteata  when  planted  where  it 
can  have  plenty  of  light  and  ample  room  for  the 
sweep  of  its  base  branches.  Why  this  lateral 
growth,  the  caretaker,  I  have  no  doubt,  can  ex- 
plain, as  I  noticed  the  same  style  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Juniperus  recurva  and  Cryptoraeria 
japonica  engraved  last  season.  One  of  the  most 
promising  specimens  I  have  seen  was  planted  by 
my  lamented  friend  Mr.  Wildsmith  at  Heck- 
field  Place,  Winchfield,  Hants,  and  there  so  far 
it  bears  out  Messrs.  Veitch's  statement  that  it 
will  not  attain  the  dimensions  of  the  type  ;  also 
that  the  leaves  are  shorter,  more  pointed,  much 
closer  together,  and  covered  with  a  dense  bluiah- 
grey  glaucescence.  This  enchanting  colour,  iu 
some  degree  due  to  the  warm  and  rather  too  dry 
sandy  soil  at  Heckfield,  quite  justifies  the  defini- 
tion, although  I  believe  it  is  called  P.  o.  vio- 
lacea from  the  fact  that  the  small  cylindrical 
cones  are  of  a  deep  violet-purple.  As  glaucous 
Conifers,  including  Abies  Douglasi  glauca,  Abies 
pungens  glauca,  A.  Bnglemanni  glauca,  Cedrua 
atlantica  glauca,  the  frosted  Silver  Picea 
nobilia,  several  of  the  Lawson  Cypress  family, 
and  the  tree  under  notice,  are  perfectly  hardy, 
the  modern  planter  may,  if  he  will,  make  a  most 
perfect  picture  of  his  pinetum,  especially  if  he 
works  in  the  rich  golden  tints  now  so  plentiful 
amongst  Yews,  Junipers,  and  Retinosporas. 
The  planter  who  thinks  he  haa  finished,  most 
certainly  will  be  induced  to  enliven  the  deep 
sombre  green  of  other  treea  by  their  introduction, 
and  he  wUl  not  omit  Picea  concolor  violacea, 
as  it  is  destined  to  form  one  of  our  most  perfect 
lawn  and  park  specimens.  W.  C. 


PERNETTYAS. 
h'E\Y,  if  any,  of  our  hardy  shrabs  are  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  Pernettyas,  and  their  attractive  fea- 
tures are  not  confined  to  any  particular  season  of 
the  year,  as  the  freely -produced,  bell  -  shaped 
flowers  are  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  wonder- 
folly  pretty,  while  equally  beautiful,  or  perhaps 
more  so,  is  the  autumn  and  winter  display  of  fruit, 
added  to  which  the  rich  deep  green  glossy  foliage 
forms  a  pleasing  feature  at  all  seasons.  Even  in 
the  open  ground  the  plants  retain  their  berries 
plump  and  fresh  for  months,  while  under  glass  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  they  will  remain 
on  throughout  the  entire  winter,  and  as  there  are 
now  so  many  forms  differing  widely  in  the  colour 
of  their  berries,  some  of  the  most  distinct  are  ex- 
tremely useful  for  greenhouse  decoration,  more  es- 
pecially owing  to  the  fact  that  the  newer  and  im- 
proved varieties  are  dwarfer  in  growth  than  the 
older  kinds,  and,  therefore,  more  suitable  for  pots. 
In  common  with  most  of  the  Encaceic,  the  Pernet- 
tyas are  peat-loving  plants,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  well-doing,  as  I  have 
found  them  thrive  even  in  stiff  clayey  soils,  and 
also  in  that  of  a  directly  opposite  nature,  viz,,  in 
sand,  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel,  but  this  last  was 
slightly  moist.  The  Pernettyas  may  be  planted 
under  varying  conditions,  but  I  think  they  are  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage  when  forming  a  clump 
on  the  Grass,  as  if  thoroughly  established,  the 
suckers  are  pushed  out  freely  in  all  directions,  while 
the  arching  shoots  droop  over  gracefully,  and  in 
this  way  form  a  perfect  edging,  as  the  lowermost 
branches  are  in  contact  with  the  ground.  For  the 
larger  arrangements  of  rockwork  again  they  are 
well  suited,  but  in  planting  them  care  must  be 
taken  that  there  are  no  delicate  subjects  in  close 
proximity,  as  when  established  the  Pernettyas  are 
very  vigorous.  The  typical  Pernettya  mucronata  is 
a  native  of  the  extreme  southern  part  of  S.  America, 
viz ,  around  Terra  del  Faego  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  bleak, 
inhospitable  character  of  that  region,  our  winters 
have  no  effect  upon  it.  The  newer  varieties,  charac- 
terised by  variously  coloured  fruits,  the  great  pro- 
fusion in  which  they  are  borne,  and  in  most  Cisea 
by  a  more  compact  habit  of  growth,  have  all  been 
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raised  by  Mr.  D.ivis,  of  HilUbjiOU^'a,  Co  Djwn, 
Ireland,  who  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  spread  over  a  long  period  of  years  in  rais- 
ing these  Pernettyas.  The  result  of  his  labours 
was  first  brought  prominently  before  the  public 
daring  the  autumn  of  1882,  when  a  great  number 
of  varieties  were  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  half  a  dozen  of 
them  then  receiving  first-class  certificates.  The 
varieties  now  in  cultivation  have  berries  ranging  in 
colour  from  deep  blackish-maroon  to  almost  white, 
but  as  far  as  my  experience  extends  seedlings  from 
any  particular  variety  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  per- 
petuate the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  parents, 
though  seeds  from  white-berried  forms  produce  a 
preponderance  of  light-coloured  varieties,  and  rice- 
versa.  Where  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
cut  flowers  to  furnish  vases  and  for  similar  purposes, 
the  long  sprays  of  the  Pernettya  when  laden  with 
their  myriads  of  wax-like  blossoms  are  in  early 
summer  extremely  useful,  one  great  merit  being 
the  length  of  time  they  retain  their  beauty.  Their 
propagation  is  a  simple  matter,  as  seeds  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantity,  but,  as  above  indicated, 
should  n  be  desired  to  propagate  with  certainty 
any  particular  variety,  other  means  than  that  of 
raising  seedlings  must  be  resorted  to.  In  this  case 
the  most  effectual  method  is  by  layers,  and  owing 
to  the  habit  of  the  plant  this  can  be  easily  carried 
out.  Very  frequently  some  of  the  suckers  form 
roots  of  themselves,  or  if  a  specimen  is  planted 
rather  deeply  it  is  often  possible  to  detach  many 
shoots  which  are  already  rooted,  but,  of  course, 
where  it  is  needed  to  increase  any  particular 
kind  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  layering 
must  be  resorted  to.  It  matters  little  at  what  sea- 
son of  the  year  this  is  carried  out,  the  principal 
consideration  being  to  make  an  incision  in  the 
part  of  the  stem  that  is  to  be  buried,  and  thus 
form  a  tongue  after  the  manner  of  layering  Carna- 
tions. Besides  this  the  stems  must  be  held  securely 
in  position  by  means  of  a  peg  or  pegs,  and  should 
the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  oe  of  a 
heavy  nature,  the  layered  portion  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  little  sandy  peat  or  some  other 
compost  suitable  to  the  formation  of  roots.  An 
occasional  watering  when  necessary  will  also 
greatly  assist  the  action  of  rooting.  In  sowing  the 
seed  the  one  great  essential  is  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
regular  state  of  moisture,  and  this  is  far  more 
readily  done  if  the  seeds  are  protected  by  a  frame 
than  if  sown  in  the  open  ground.  The  berries 
being  of  a  pulpy  nature,  they  should  be  rubbed  up 
with  some  dry  sand,  which  will  cause  the  seeds  to 
become  detached  from  each  other,  when  they  can 
be  readily  sown.  Where  there  is  a  frame  at 
hand  suitable  for  the  purpose,  about  6  inches  of 
sandy  peat  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  and 
having  been  made  level,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
thereon  and  just  covered  with  the  same  compost 
sifted  fine.  T. 


SHORT  NOTE.— TREES  ANB  SHRUBS. 


Garrya  elliptiea.  —  This  plant  seems  to  he 
floweriug  freely  everywhere.  A  hedge  of  it  with 
a  north-east  aspect  at  Bannockbarn,  Stirlingshire, 
grows  freely  and  flowers  profusely  every  year.  For  a 
archway,  where  the  peudalous  catkins  can  hang  down 
clear  of  the  foliage,  it  proves  very  u.seful.  For  cover- 
ing oM  buildings,  and  ruins  especially,  this  plant  is 
admirably  suited. — T, 

Pyrus  Maulei.— Tliose  who  admire  a  handsome, 
hardy,  free-flowering  slirub  .should  make  a  note  of  this. 
If  planted  and  trained,  as  with  us,  against  a  warm 
wall  (a  Pine  house),  it  will  be  now  just  about  to  ex- 
pand its  lovely  orange  and  scarlet  flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Moreover,  it  afterwards  sets  and  ripens  a 
good  crop  of  handsome,  Pear-shaped,  Quince-looking 
fruits  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  which  are  said  to  make  a 
useful  preserve.  I  fear  this  valuable  plant  is  not  so  much 
utilised  or  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. — V7.  Cru.mi-. 

Evergreen  Clematis  (C.  cirrhosa).— Where 
protected  by  a  wall  this  Clematis  has  been  flower- 
ing for  some  time,  and  with  the  number  of  un- 
opened buds  it  promises  to  continue  in  bloom  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  nearly  300 
years  ago,  yet  despite  the  popularity  of  the  Clematis 


as  a  garden  flower,  and  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
vast  number  of  hardy  species  and  varieties  this 
alone  flowers  during  the  winter  months,  it  is  even 
now  quite  a  rare  plant,  and  one  that  might  be 
sought  for  in  vain  among  most  lists  of  this  popular 
flower.  The  blossoms  are  by  no  means  showy, 
being  of  a  greenish  white  tint,  and  on  the  exterior 
covered  with  silky  down.  Individually  they  are 
rather  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  are  borne 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  setting  of  prettily 
cut,  deep  bronzy  green  leaves  serves  to  show  the 
blossoms  to  the  greatest  advantage.  This  species 
is  strictly  evergreen  in  character. — H.  P. 


GOWEN'S  CYPRESS. 


(CUPRBS8U.S   GOVENIANA.) 

This  is  one  of  the  rarer  Conifers,  at  least  not  a 
commonly  cultivated  tree,  for  the  specimens  of  it 
to  be  found  in  English  parks  and  gardens  are  few 
indeed.  Of  handsome  appearance  and  being  by  no 
means  difficult  to  cultivate,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  so  distinct  a  Cypress,  and  one  that  was  sent 
home  to  us  nearly  forty-four  years  ago,  should  be 
so  little  known  as  it  is  at  present.  Its  rather  di- 
minutive stature  and  absence  from  the  majority  of 
our  good  nursery  lists  may,  perhaps,  to  some  extent 
account  for  so  ornamental  a  member  of  the  Cypress 
family  being  so  great  a  stranger  amongst  us.  From 
information  that  I  have  collected,  it  would  appear 
that  Gowen's  Cypress  succeeds  admirably  when 
planted  near  the  coast ;  indeed,  there  is  as  bright 
and  healthy  a  specimen  as  anyone  could  wish  for 
growing  amongst  scores  of  other  uncommon  Coni- 
fers not  far  from  the  seashore  on  the  wind-swept 
Isle  of  Man.  There  it  has  formed  a  neat  and  hand- 
some tree,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  large-sized 
shrub. 

Another,  and  by  far  the  finest  specimen  I  have 
yet  seen  or  heard  of,  occupies  a  very  conspicuous 
spot  on  the  lawn  at  Churchill,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. This  is  a  handsome  and  well-furnished  tree, 
and  whose  deep  green  and  plentifully  produced 
foliage  impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  both  soil 
and  surroundings  suit  it.  Other  specimens  that  I 
have  seen  of  late,  though  far  short  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Irish  tree  just  referred  to,  are  so 
healthy  and  of  such  free  growth,  that  I  can  hardly 
think  otherwise  than  that  this  particular  Cypress 
is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  planting  in  England  or 
Ireland,  but  Scotland  I  cannot  vouch  for,  statistics 
from  there  being  few,  and  not  very  promising  in 
their  details. 

Gowen's  Cypress  is  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
a  dumpy  or  dwarfish  specimen  of  the  better-known 
C.  Lambertiana  or  macrocarpa.  It,  however,  does 
not  attain  to  the  size  of  that  species,  but  usually 
presents  a  bushy  and  dense  habit,  and  with  bright 
green  foliage,  the  leaves  scale-like  and  imbricated. 

Like  C.  macrouarpa,  the  present  species  bears 
cones  in  great  quantity,  and  it  is  quite  a  sight 
to  see  some  specimens  scarcely  12  feet  in  height 
loaded  with  the  pretty  and  richly-tinted  cones. 
Male  or  pollen  cones,  too,  are  borne  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  impart  to  the  tree  in  spring  an  appear- 
ance that  is  foreign  to  it  at  any  other  time.  In  this 
respect  it  favours  the  Chinese  winter-flowering 
Juniper.  From  notes  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  in 
which  some  of  the  largest  and  healthiest  specimens 
of  this  Cypress  are  growing,  I  cannot  say  that  it 
appears  to  favour  that  of  any  particular  quality, 
although  the  best  tree  I  know  is  growing  in  ordi- 
nary loam,  but  I  have  seen  another  that  seemed  to 
revel  in  a  peaty  mixture  that  was  rendered  very 
porous  by  the  addition  of  sharp  sand  and  rocky 
dt'bris.  Where  space  is  confined,  Gowen's  Cypress 
is  one  of  the  trees  that  should  be  planted,  it  being 
of  small  growth  and  of  a  rich  foliage  tint.  A 
breezy  situation  is  all  the  better,  but  it  will  not 
long  stand  full  exposure  to  east  or  north  winds. 

There  is  a  pretty  glaucous  form  of  this  Cypress, 
bat  it  is  rare.  In  my  opinion  it  is,  for  orna- 
mental purposes  at  least,  far  more  desirable  than 
the  parent.  It  has  a  hoary,  glossy  blue  tinge  of 
foliage,  not  unlike  that  seen  in  that  pretty  form  of 
the  Savin  known  as  Juniperus  tamariscifolia.  Al- 
together, Gowen's  Cypress  deserves  to  be  cultivated 


if  not  for  its  graceful  outline,  at  least  for  the  bright 
green  tint  of  its  abundant  foliage.  A.  D.  W. 


Corylopsis  spicata. — This  pretty  shrub  was 
introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  from 
Japan  some  twenty-five  years  or  more  ago,  but 
it  is  not  much  seen  in  our  gardens,  where  its 
flowers  are  doubly  welcome  from  the  time  of 
year  they  appear.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  do  not  know  this  shrub  I  may  state  that  the 
growth  is  slender,  twiggy,  and  bears  quantities  of 
drooping  spikes  of  bloom,  and  each  bloom  is  fur- 
nished with  a  large  bract ;  the  flowers  and  bracts 
are  soft  yellow,  and  the  fine  stamens  of  a  deep  red, 
the  spikes  of  bloom  being  some  3  inches  or  4  inches 
long  and  slightly  fragrant.  When  in  leaf  the  shrub 
is  very  interesting,  having  broad,  strongly  nerved, 
cordate  leaves,  which  are  serrate  at  the  edges,  light 
green  on  the  upper  side,  and  clothed  with  a  downy 
white  beneath.  It  is  a  very  handsome  shrub  and 
should  be  used  largely. — W.  H.  G. 

Hamamelis  japonica. — I  think  that  your 
correspondent  "T.,"  in  his  paragraph  in  The  Gar- 
den, Jan.  25  (p.  79),  is  under  a  misconception  as 
to  the  Identity  of  the  above-named  interesting  and 
beautiful  winter-blooming  shrub,  which,  according 
to  the  editor  of  the  Botanical  Mni/azine,  is  synony- 
mous and  identical  with  Hamamelis  arborea,  as 
figured  on  plate  6659  of  the  losth  volume  of  the 
above-named  work,  and  not  the  pale,  lemon-flowered 
and  later-blooming  form  described  by  your  corre- 
spondent, the  correct  name  of  which  I  believe  to 
be  H.  Zucariniana,  under  which  I  have  grown  it  for 
many  years  past.  Curiously  enough.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  does  not  recognise  this  form  at  all,  as  he 
states  that  the  family  of  Hamamelis  consists  of  only 
two  species,  this  Japanese  form  and  the  American 
species  known  under  the  name  of  H.  virginica,  and 
yet  H.  Zucariniana  is  quite  distinct  in  colour  of 
flower  from  either.  By  far  the  finest  specimens  of 
H.  arborea  or  japonica  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
only  ones  really  deserving  the  names  of  trees,  were 
in  the  beautiful  shrubberies  of  Colonel  Capelcure  at 
Badger  Hall,  near  Bridgenorth.— W.  K.  Gumbleton. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


TOMATOES. 
Recently  I  have  collected  much  reliable  and 
interesting  information  concerning  Tomatoes, 
and  am  pleased  to  note  that  some  of  the 
largest  market  growers  both  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  in  Sussex  take  a  much  more  hope- 
ful view  of  their  culture  than  they  did  at  the 
beginning  of  1889.  Then  they  had  but  poor 
hopes  of  being  able  to  cope  with  tbe  destruc- 
tive disease  known  as  Cladisporium,  and  which 
had  in  several  instances  during  the  year  1888 
completely  ruined  the  crops,  in  the  larger 
houses  especially,  and  appeared  to  be  getting 
worse  each  seaSdU.  Now,  however,  some  have 
discovered  that  the  disease  increases  in  viru- 
lence up  to  the  end  of  the  third  year,  after 
which  it  assumes  a  milder  form,  and  if  is 
thought  may  disappear  as  mysteriously  as  it 
came.  Hitherto  it  bad  detied  the  most  extra- 
ordinary measures  taken  with  a  view  to  stamp 
it  out.  Everything  short  of  charring  the  in- 
terior of  houses  from  wliich  aft'ected  plants 
had  been  cleared  has  been  tried  by  those 
whose  livelihood  depended  principally  upon 
the  Tomato  crops,  but  all  eflbrts  failed,  the 
germs  apparently  surviving  somewhere,  as 
plants  newly  introduced  into  these  disinfected 
quarters  were  soon  as  badly  overrun  with  the 
fungus  as  those  previously  got  rid  of.  The 
latest  news  from  a  friend  is  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  at  last  discovered  a  remedy,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  various  samples  of  the  leaves  I 
received,  it  would  appear  that  such  is  really 
the  case.  We  must  not  be  too  sanguine  about 
the  matter,   but   should   the   concoction    used 
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prove  to  be  efficacious,  it  will  be  duly  adver- 
tised and  sold.  I,  too,  fancy  I  have  mastered 
the  disease,  as  our  plants,  which  in  the  autumn 
were  badly  diseased,  are  now  nearly  free  of  it. 
In  this  case  a  powerful  mildew-destroying  com- 
position was  used,  but  the  disease  is  so 
treacherous  and  persistent,  that  I  shall  wait 
and  see  the  result. 

It  may  be  that  the  adoption  of  what  I  term 
precautionary  measures  may  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  prevention  of  the  further  spread  of 
the  disease,  and  seeing  that  these  are  also  fa- 
vourable in  any  case  to  the  production  of  heavy 
crops  of  fruit,  those  who  are  well  advised  will 
also  follow  them.  The  disease  spreads  most  ra- 
pidly when  a  very  humid  atmosphere  is  main- 
tained, and  the  larger,  therefore,  the  houses  are  in 
which  the  Tomatoes  are  grown  the  more  destruc- 
tive it  becomes.  With  plenty  of  fire-heat  it  is 
possible  to  admit  air  at  the  top  of  the  house 
both  night  and  day  in  dull  weather,  or  when  it 
is  most  wanted,  without  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  much.  The  dry  atmosphere 
thus  maintained,  in  addition  to  checking  the  di- 
sease, also  tends  to  render  the  growth  harder  and 
more  fruitful.  In  warmer  weather  front  air 
should  be  admitted  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  after  which  there  is  usually  less  need 
to  resort  to  artificial  impregnation  to  ensure  a 
good  set.  The  foregoing  alone  will  not,  how- 
ever, check  over-luxuriant  growth,  and  other 
preventive  measures  are  therefore  advisable, 
this  being  especially  the  case  when  the  plants 
are  put  out  into  a  border  of  any  kind.  In  small 
houses  where,  perhaps,  only  a  ridge  of  soil  is 
formed  for  the  plants  to  root  into,  this  may 
well  be  enclosed  in  loose  brick  walls,  and  it  can 
then  be  rammed  as  firmly  about  the  roots  as  in 
the  case  of  Melons.  A  rich  compost  ought 
always  to  be  avoided,  little  besides  fresh  loam, 
turfy  or  otherwise,  or  say  the  top  spit  of  a 
pasture  or  newly  broken-up  building  ground, 
being  all  that  is  needed.  An  unlimited  supply 
of  this  even,  or  say  the  whole  inside  border  of 
a  house  in  which  the  Tomatoes  are  planted 
thinly  and  trained  singly  up  stakes,  this  being 
the  most  general  practice  with  market  growers, 
win  cause  a  much  too  rank  growth  unless  it  is 
rammed  almost  as  hard  as  a  road,  but  no  one 
need  hesitate  about  doing  this.  While  I  am 
penning  this  I  have  before  me  a  photograph 
(sent  from  Guernsey)  of  a  house  of  early  To- 
matoes, and  the  plants  that  have  produced  this 
extraordinarily  heavy  crop  of  fruit  were  growing 
in  a  border  formed  of  fresh  turfy  loam,  over 
which  a  heavy  garden  roller  had  been  re- 
peatedly passed  in  order  to  make  it  as  solid  as 
possible.  In  this  extra  firm  root-run  the  plants 
grow  very  sturdOy,  very  little  superfluous 
growth  being  formed,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  both  exceptionally  fruitful,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  disease  -  resisting.  In'-'>llifent 
market  growers  are  also  of  opinion  that  To- 
matoes rooting  in  a  rather  large  mass  of  soil  re- 
quire very  much  less  water  than  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  the  case.  Dryness  at  the 
roots,  especially  at  the  outset,  would  appear  to 
greatly  promote  free  flowering,  and,  what  is 
even  more  worth  knowing,  tend  to  favour  a 
much  surer  set.  When  a  heavy  crop  is  swelling 
off,  this  of  itself  will  effectually  check  over- 
luxuriance,  and  if  there  is  no  disease  to  con- 
tend with,  water,  and  if  need  be  liquid  manure 
may  be  much  more  freely  applied. 

The  foregoing  facts  ought  to  be  welcomed  by 
desponding  growers  as  well  as  the  more  numer- 
ous class  who  consume  Tomatoes  whenever 
they  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  would 
also  appear  that  private  growers  are  soon  to  be 
in  a  position  to  grow  Tomatoes  with  very  much 
less  troabla  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  intro- 


duction of  varieties  that  are  supposed  to  require 
no  stakes,  and  which  form  little  or  no  super- 
fluous growth.  The  natural  height  of  these 
novelties  is  said  to  be  about  3  feet,  each  plant 
being  certain  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
This  is  really  too  good  to  be  true,  but  I  give  it 
for  what  it  is  worth.  Candidly,  I  am  afraid  those 
varieties  already  in  the  market  will  prove  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  try  them.  It  is  not 
claimed  for  the  LorUlard  that  it  is  a  self- 
supporting  variety,  but  the  woodcuts,  which  in 
the  autumn  of  1888  were  distributed  among 
British  seedsmen,  conveyed  the  idea  that  it  was 
wonderfully  sturdy  and  remarkably  fruitful. 
I  gave  this  variety  a  fair  trial  and  found  it 
nothing  out  of  the  common.  Dwarf  Champion 
is  claimed  to  be  the  "future  king  of  Tomatoes," 
as  it  is  "  very  dwarf  and  sturdy,  stands  heavy 
manuring,  and  requires  no  stakes."  The  illus- 
tration given  of  this  wonderful  variety  is  most 
startling,  far  surpassing  anything  of  the  sort 
ever  attempted  before,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  My  experience  with  this  variety  was 
somewhat  disappointing,  especially  after  having 
seen  the  illustration  just  alluded  to.  It  is 
certainly  of  distinct  and  sturdy  habit  and  fairly 
productive,  but  in  this  instance  the  strength  of 
the  plant  seems  to  be  expended  on  the  produc- 
tion of  stout  foliage  and  stems  rather  than  side 
shoots.     On  the  whole,  it  is  a  doubtful  gain. 

W.    lOGULDEN. 


Parsley  during  winter. — It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  this  use- 
ful herb  during  winter  if  enough  has  been  sown 
and  properly  attended  to  the  previous  summer  and 
autumn.  I  think  failures  often  occur  from  the  plants 
being  too  thickly  grown,  thus  becoming  tender 
for  want  of  light  and  air.  If  the  soil  ia  rich  and 
not  well  drained  failures  must  take  place.  Denuding 
the  plants  of  gross  outside  leaves  daring  the  autumn 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Last  March  I  saw  some 
very  fine  Parsley  which  had  been  sown  as  an  edging. 
It  was  growing  on  soil  hard,  but  not  very  dry ,  and  near 
the  margin  of  a  sluggish  river.  The  ground  seemed 
quite  innocent  of  manure,  and  not  a  plant  had 
apparently  sufEere<l.  The  cottager  whose  plot  it  was 
had  no  experience  of  the  matter  previous  to  the 
season  in  which  he  had  sown  the  seed.  Those  who 
fail  may  try  poor  and  very  firm  ground  for  a  change, 
removing  gross  leaves  when  they  show  themselves. 
— T.,  N.B. 

Garden  refuse  for  Potatoes. — It  has  been 
my  practice  here  for  many  years  to  collect  garden 
refuse,  such  as  short  Grass,  leaves  from  under 
shrubs,  sweepings,  &c.,  throughout  the  year  into 
one  large  heap  with  ashes  from  burnt  refuse, 
and  also  coal  ashes  from  the  house  and  garden 
fires.  In  November  this  is  all  turned  over,  well 
mixed  together,  and  carted,  in  frosty  weather,  to 
the  extent  of  forty  or  fifty  cartloads  per  acre,  to 
a  field  where  I  have  grown  Potatoes  with  no  other 
manure  for  many  years  in  succession.  I  generally 
get  very  good  crops  (1879  was  our  worst  year)  of 
excellent  quality,  much  superior  and  less  affected 
by  disease  than  when  we  used  farmyard  manure. 
The  sorts  I  grow  are  Beauty  of  Hebron,  School- 
master, Scotch  Champion  and  Wormleighton 
Seedling,  only  sufficient  of  the  last-named  for  a 
very  late  supply,  when  the  Scotch  Champions 
turn  a  dark  colour.  I  am  always  particular  to 
cultivate  the  land  in  dry  weather  only,  which 
keeps  it  in  a  well  pulverised  condition.  The  soil 
is  a  red  loam  resting  on  volcanic  rook,  and  is 
therefore  perfectly  drained. — John  Gabland, 
Killerlon,  Exeter. 

Brussels  Sprouts  for  winter  and  spring. 
— "Cambrian's"  remarks  (The  Gabdbn,  Jan  IS, 
p.  51t)  on  this  vegetable  may  be  of  value  in  some 
kinds  of  soils,  but  for  land  of  a  heavy,  wet,  cold 
nature  he  would  find  it  better,  if  he  wanted 
a  good  supply  of  close  sprouts  through  the 
winter,    to    sow    early     and    have    the    sprouts 


mostly  matured  in  September.  On  light  land  it 
may  do  to  sow  the  seed  in  April  and  plant  out 
as  late  as  June  or  even  July.  I  find  it  necessary 
to  sow  the  seed  in  a  cold  frame  about  the  middle 
of  February,  pricking  out  the  plants  into  light  soil 
in  a  frame  or  roughly  contrived  pit  when  the  seed- 
lings are  large  enough  to  handle,  finally  planting 
them  out  in  drills  in  well  prepared  land  when  they 
are,  say,  4  inches  high.  We  have  from  plants 
treated  in  the  way  described  abundance  of  sprouts 
right  up  to  the  time  the  plants  commence  to 
run  to  seed  in  the  spring.  Large  breadths  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  grown  hereabouts  for  market 
during  the  winter,  and  the  method  of  treatment 
here  described  is  carried  out  with  excellent  results. 
I  have  often  noted  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  our  plants  as  compared  with  others  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  which  I  knew  were  both  late  sown 
and  equally  late  planted  out.  It  will  never  do  for 
everyone  to  follow  the  advice  laid  down  by  "  Cam- 
brian" where  he  says  that  "time  and  glass  should 
never  be  devoted  to  Brussels  Sprouts."  Circum- 
stances vary  so  much  that  success  in  one  district 
may  mean  failure  in  another. — E.  M.,  Hants. 


NOTES  ON  PEAS. 


I'"OB  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  my  practice 
when  visiting  gardens  to  make  notes  or  collect 
information  as  to  the  various  merits  of  the  most 
popularly  grown  Peas  in  any  special  locality.  In 
doing  this  I  find  the  numerous  varieties  vary  con- 
siderably in  point  of  earliness.  For  example,  Wil- 
liam the  First,  sown  on  a  south  border  in  a  York- 
shire garden,  March  10,  was  ready  to  gather  June 
IS,  while  the  first  dish  of  Day's  Early  Sunrise,  from 
seed  sown  the  same  day,  was  not  gathered  until 
July  1 — nearly  a  fortnight  later.  In  several  other 
gardens  I  have  noticed  that  this  variety  is  some- 
what later  than  varieties  sown  at  the  same  time  and 
grown  under  similar  circumstances,  and,  therefore, 
it  cannot  justly  claim  the  title  of  an  early,  or  rather 
first  crop  Pea.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  va- 
riety, being  a  prodigious  cropper  and  growing  not 
more  than  3  feet  in  height. 

Locality,  season,  and  treatment  have,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  earliness  of  Peas,  but 
apart  from  these  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
which  really  is  the  best  early  variety  to  grow  for 
general  cultivation.  Ringleader  a  tew  years  ago  was 
grown  in  most  gardens  as  one  of  the  earliest  Peas, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  given  place  to  more  recent 
introductions. 

William  the  First  is  a  popular  variety  with  many 
gardeners,  and  taken  from  all  points  it  deserves 
the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It 
is  a  good  cropper  and  of  excellent  flavour.  As  has 
been  said,  seed  of  this  variety  sown  in  a  Yorkshire 
garden  March  10  produced  Peas  ready  for  the 
table  on  June  18,  while  in  Northumberland,  from  a 
sowing  made  February  23,  Peas  were  gathered 
June  23.  In  the  latter  instance,  as  in  the  first,  the 
seed  was  sown  on  a  south  border  well  protected  by 
a  high  wall.  Earliest  of  All  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
considered  a  very  early  Pea,  but  so  far  as  I  can  as- 
certain it  is  by  no  means  so  extensively  grown  as 
was  expected.  It  appears  to  be  a  selection  from 
Sangster's  No.  1,  and  from  pods  I  had  submitted 
to  me  last  season,  I  must  truthfully  admit  I  failed 
to  see  a  distinction  between  the  two,  although  the 
grower  assured  me  that  he  had  procured  the  seed 
as  two  distinct  varieties.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  Earliest  of  All,  if  rather  inappropriately 
named,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens  where  early 
Peas  are  desired.  William  Hurst  is  an  excellent 
wrinkled  variety,  being  very  productive  and  dwarf 
in  habit,  while  the  now  well-known  American 
Wonder  is  of  a  similar  character;  neither  of 
these  exceeds  1  foot  or  18  inches  in  height,  and 
they  are  therefore  well  adapted  for  growing  in 
pots  or  frames.  As  regards  earUness,  it  has  been 
said  that  American  Wonder  is  ready  before 
William  Hurst,  but  from  a  trial  I  saw  last  year  I  ob- 
served that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  hardly 
noticeable.  Seed  of  both  kinds  was  sown  on  a 
warm  border  the  eame  day,  and  the  first  pods  were 
gathered  from  each  at  the  same  time,  although  it 
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is  only  fair  to  say  tliat  those  of  American  Wonder 
appeared  to  be  the  best  filled.  Emerald  Gem,  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  it,  is  likely  to 
become  a  favourite  among  growers  of  early  Peas. 
It  is  hardy,  a  prodigious  cropper,  and  of  excellent 
flavour  when  cooked.  Another  eaily  variety  that 
seems  to  be  getting  popular  is  Chelsea  Gem.  This 
is  very  dwarf  in  habit,  barely  exceeding  18  inches, 
and  produces  a  magnificent  crop  of  well-filled  pods 
when  given  proper  cultivation.  Scarcely  less  can 
be  said  of  First  Crop,  Kentish  Invicta,  Dickson's 
Favourite,  and  McLean's  Little  Gem,  all  worthy  of 
a  place  among  early  Peas. 

For  forming  a  succession  to  the  above  kinds  there 
are  numerous  varieties  to  select  from.  Among 
these  Duke  of  Albany  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
best.  Although  comparatively  new,  this  fine  Pea 
is  already  universally  grown,  gardens  without  it 
during  the  season  being  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  an  excellent 
cropper  and  invaluable  for  exhibition,  the  pods 
being  of  immense  size,  fully  tl  inches  in  length,  and 
filled  with  fine  Peas  of  excellent  flavour.  This 
kind,  sown  in  a  northern  garden  March  27,  was 
ready  for  use  July  1.  Prodigy,  although  a  tall 
grower,  is  an  excellent  variety.  The  pods  are  large 
in  size  and  fairly  well  filled.  Sown  on  April  1,  the 
first  dish  was  gathered  from  Prodigy  June  24. 
Wordsley  Wonder,  sown  at  the  same  time,  was  ready 
for  use  June  2i\,  while  the  first  dish  of  Dr.  McLean 
was  gathered  June  21,  the  seed  being  sown  on  the 
same  day  and  under  equally  favourable  circum- 
stances. Dwarf  Mammoth  Marrowfat  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  Pea  of  high  quality,  being  of  a  delicious 
flavour  and  an  excellent  cropper,  while  nothing 
less  can  be  said  of  Sutton's  Matchless  Marrow- 
fat. Both  varieties  are  dwarf,  rarely  exceeding 
3  feet  or  1  feet  in  height,  and  well  adapted 
for  exhibition.  The  last-named,  I  believe,  was 
certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  188C  under  the  designation  of  Heckfield. 
President  Garfield,  again,  is  deserving  of  more 
than  a  pasting  notice.  It  is  a  robust  growing 
variety  and  a  heavy  cropper.  The  pods  are  large 
and  well  filled  with  Peas  of  good  tiavour.  As 
a  main-crop  variety  it  is  well  worth  a  trial  by  those 
who  hitherto  have  not  grown  it.  Another  variety 
worthy  of  mention  is  Satisfaction.  I  have  never 
tested  its  merits  as  a  main-crop,  for  which  it  is 
generally  used,  but  as  a  second  early  I  can  con- 
fidently recommend  it.  It  is  robust  in  habit,  rarely 
exceeds  3  feet  in  height,  and  produces  a  magnificent 
crop  of  well-filled  pods.  The  Peas,  moreover,  are 
very  large  and  of  a  delicious  flavour — the  chief 
desideratum  in  Pea  culture. 

Main-crop  and  late  varieties  we  have  in  plenty- 
Anticipation  was  one  of  the  best  mid-season  varie- 
ties I  noted  last  year,  and  this  in  a  northern 
garden.  It  attains  the  height  of  about  3  feet 
and  is  a  most  abundant  cropper,  the  pods  being  well 
filled  with  light  green  Peas  of  good  flavour. 
Challenge  the  World  can  hold  its  own  against  any 
variety  so  far  as  flavour  is  concerned.  The 
pods  may  not  be  as  large  as  those  of  many  mid- 
season  varieties,  but  the  Peas  are  of  a  good  size, 
dark  green  in  colour,  and  most  delicious  in  flavour 
when  cooked.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  are  two 
well-known  and  extensively-grown  kinds,  and  there- 
fore may  be  passed  without  further  comment ;  while 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Champion  of  England,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Stratagem,  British 
Queen,  and  others  of  a  similar  character. 

The  question  of  preparing  the  soil,  also  the  sowing 
of  the  seed,  are  of  paramount  importance  when  an 
early  crop  is  desired.  As  is  well  known,  some 
make  it  a  practice  to  sow  in  November,  but  expe- 
rience has  repeatedly  taught  me  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  it.  For  years  I  kept  a  diary  of  these 
matters  while  serving  in  various  gardens  in  diflie- 
rent  parts  of  Britain,  and  have  proved  conclusively 
that  to  sow  Peas  in  November  is  a  mere  waste  of 
time  and  money.  In  light  sandy  soils  the  crop  may 
be  advanced  a  few  days  by  sowing  in  the  autumn, 
but  even  in  these  cases  the  risk  of  losing  the  seed 
by  mice  and  other  vermin,  not  to  mention  damp,  is 
scarcely  worth  what  is  gained.  Ground  that  has 
been  well  dug  and  manured  early  in  the  previous  au- 


tumn is  about  the  best  for  Peas,  and  this  thould 
be  well  pulverised  previous  to  sowing  in  the  spring. 
It  should,  moreover,  be  in  a  dry,  workable  condi- 
tion, since  to  sow  Peas  in  a  wet,  pasty  soil  is  by  no 
means  conducive  to  success.  A  common  error 
which  needs  correcting  is  that  of  sowing  the  seed 
too  thickly.  The  majority  of  those  who  sow  Peas 
appear  to  think  that  the  more  thickly  the  seed  is 
sown  the  better  it  will  be.  The  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  in  nine  gardens  out  of  ten  the 
plants  are  literally  struggling  for  breath,  so 
to  speak,  so  crowded  are  they  in  the  rows.  Every 
seed  should  be  at  least  2  inches  apart,  if  not  more 
in  the  case  of  the  tall-growing  varieties,  and,  given 
this,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  plants  to 
develop. 

Another  interesting  item  in  the  cultivation  of 
Peas  is  that  of  sowing  the  seed  in  pots  and  turves 
under  glass  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  early 
crop.  Is  anything  gained  by  it .'  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion because  experience  has  shown  me  that  although 
the  crop  is  advanced  a  day  or  two,  it  does  not  repay 
for  the  labour  incurred.  I  have  frequently  sown 
Peas  in  February  in  pots  and  in  turves,  and  have 
grown  them  on  under  glass,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
plants  sturdy  and  hardy  until  ready  for  planting 
out.  I  In  the  same  day  I  have  sown  some  of  the 
same  kind  on  a  warm  border  out  of  doors,  with  the 
result  that  those  sown  under  glass  and  eventually 
planted  out  with  the  utmost  care  were  not  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  the  most  earlier  than  those 
sown  direct  in  the  border  outside.  This  has  been 
the  result  in  northern  gardens  on  heavy  soil, 
and  in  southern  gardens  on  light  soil.  There- 
fore the  only  conclusion  I  can  reasonably  come  to 
is  that  where  space  under  glass  and  the  number  of 
hands  are  limited,  it  is  far  better  to  sow  Peas, 
judiciously,  of  course,  direct  into  the  open  ground. 

C.  L. 


Seed  Potatoes. — In  answer  to  "Caledcnicns' 
(Gabden,  Jan.  25,  p.  76),  I  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  rogueing  seed  Potatoes  after  sprouting  simply 
by  the  diversity  found  in  the  sprouts.  Of  course, 
for  that  purpose  the  sprouting  must  be  done  in 
shallow  boxes  and  in  the  light,  such  as  a  glass- 
house or  frame  affords.  Naturally,  only  by  the 
grossest  carelessness  could  seed  Potatoes  become 
badly  mixed,  and  under  any  circumstances  round 
varieties  could  easily  be  selected  from  the  kidney 
forms,  but  when  two  or  three  kinds  of  either  round 
or  kidney  become  mixed,  little  or  no  difficulty  is 
found,  even  when  the  differences  in  the  sprouts  are 
minute,  in  picking  out  the  rogues.  As  to  how  many 
shoots  should  be  left  on  seed  tuberswhen  sprouted, 
much  must  depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  grown.  If  in  frames  or  on  warm  borders 
for  early  lifting  one  stout  shoot  is  best,  because  the 
produce  will  be  finer  and  more  even.  The  tubering 
will  be  simultaneous.  In  the  case  of  tubers 
planted  for  the  production  of  exhibition  samples 
the  same  desideratum,  the  production  of  fine  even 
samples,  is  aimed  at,  and  one  shoot  to  a  seed  tuber 
is  more  productive  of  that  end  than  are  several. 
In  the  case  of  Potatoes  planted  to  produce  an  ave- 
rage sample  for  ordinary  consumption,  sets  having 
two  or  three  shoots  do  better  than  those  having 
many,  which  produce  thick  clusters  of  growth  and 
far  too  many  small  tubers  ;  whilst  in  rich  garden 
soil  sets  with  one  shoot  only  would  probably  pro- 
duce tubers  too  large  for  average  use.  I  prefer  to 
lift  for  the  main  crop  many  tubers  of  medium 
size  suitable  for  cooking  than  a  medley  of  large, 
intermediate,  and  small.— A.  D. 

Sowing  Cauliflowers. — In  raising  several  hun- 
dreds of  Cauliflower  plants  of  the  true  Snowball 
for  seed-producing  purposes  every  year,  I  sow 
early  in  January  in  a  cool  house.  I  marked  the 
date  this  year  as  on  January  10,  and  noted  that  on 
the  23nd  I  had  an  abundant  plant  on  the  soil,  so 
that  without  heat  there  had  been  a  free  growth  in 
twelve  days.  The  advantage  of  so  raising  Cauli- 
flowers is  that  the  seedlings  are  sturdier  and  hardier 
than  are  those  raised  in  heat,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  giving  a  liberal  watering  when  needed, 
but  of  course  little  is  needed  where  there  is  a  deep 
body  of    soil,  except    when  the  sun    shines    out 


warmly  two  or  three  days  in  succession.  These 
seedlings  remain  until  quite  stout,  and  not  being 
sown  thickly  they  become  strong  in  a  very  few 
weeks.  They  are  then  carefully  lifted  and  dibbled 
out  4  inches  apart  into  frames  in  good  soil.  Then 
in  about  three  weeks  they  are  ready  to  transplant 
with  good  balls  of  roots  and  soU  to  the  open 
ground.  The  plants  soon  get  hold  of  the  soil, 
and  produce  heads  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
important  to  have  them  in  the  frame  in  soil  into 
which  they  will  quickly  and  freely  root,  but 
the  soil  where  they  are  grown  must  not  be  too  rich 
or  the  heads  will  be  too  large,  and  large  heads  are 
not  conducive  to  seed-production,  as  they  are  bo 
long  before  breaking  away  to  flower.  Those  about 
(i  inches  across  are  best,  and  the  quicker  they  can 
be  induced  to  head  and  break  into  bloom  the  better 
the  prospect  of  getting  seed. — A.  D. 

Planting  Celery.— I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Tallack  says  (p.  5")  about  putting  Celery  out  direct 
into  the  trenches  instead  of  pricking  it  out  into  a  nur- 
sery bed.  We  usually  raise  ours  in  pans,  and  then 
prick  the  seedlings  out  about  half  an  inch  apart  into 
boxes  before  putting  them  out  into  the  nursery  bed. 
Last  season  we  put  out  one  row  direct  from  the  boxes 
to  the  trench  as  an  expfiriment.  The  produce  of  this 
row  was  nearly  double  the  tize  of  that  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  although  the  plants  were  all  raised  at 
the  same  time. — E.  B.  L. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  CHINESE 
PRIMULA. 

Double  Chinese  Primulas  are  not  grown  nearly 
so  much  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  this  arises,  no 
doubt,  as  far  as  private  establishments  are  con- 
cerned, from  the  want  of  a  suitable  structure  in 

which  to  keep  tliem.  Double-flowered  Primulas 
are  not  so  useful  as  the  single-fiowered  kinds, 
which  can  be  grown  fairly  well  in  a  cold  green- 
house provided  there  is  not  an  excess  of  moisture. 
Not  so  the  double-flowered  varieties.  They  need 
a  temperature  and  other  treatment  that  cannot 
easily  be  provided  where  fruit  occupies  an  im- 
portant place,  or  where  only  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  are  grown.  They  will  succeed  well  and  give 
a  plentiful  return  of  bloom  under  nearly  the  same 
treatment  accorded  to  Cyclamen  persicum.  The 
temperature  should  not  fall  below  50"  at  night, 
especially  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  with  a 
rise  of  from  5°  to  10°  in  the  day  by  fire-heat  or 
15°  by  sunshine.  The  atmosphere  should  at  all 
times  be  made  buoyant  by  a  gentle  circulation 
of  air,  which  if  possible  should  be  arranged  for, 
and  admitted  near  to,  the  hot  water-pipes,  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  a  little  outlet  by 
the  roof  ventilators.  Staging  on  which  to  stand 
the  plants  will  be  better  than  a  solid  surface, 
which  in  any  way  retains  the  moisture.  If  the 
staging  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  hot  water-pipes,  so  much  the  better.  Sharp 
currents  of  air  should  be  avoided  at  all  times  ; 
rather  than  allow  this,  it  would  be  better  to  shade 
with  some  very  light  material  for  an  hour  or  two 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  for  this 
nothing  is  better  adapted  than  the  light  span- 
riiufed  hou.ses  of  some  of  the  large  trade  growers. 
Lofty  houses  are  great  drawbacks  to  successful 
Primula  culture,  not  only  through  causing  the 
leaves  to  become  drawn,  but  being  also  more 
draughty  by  reason  of  the  larger  volume  of  air 
that  IS  in  motion.  During  the  dull  season  of 
the   year,  when  the   flowers   are   of  the   most 

alue,  the  watering  should  be  done  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  as  to  leave  the  house  as  dry  as  possible 
at  nightfall.  In  watering  some  caution  is  neces- 
sary, as  a  haphazard  mode  of  procedure  in 
respect  to  this  will  be  a  source  of  failure  if  per- 
sisted in.  A  plant  must  not  be  watered  one  day 
to  .save  the  trouble  of  doing  it  the  next ;  neither 
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must  it  be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as  to  cause  the 
foliage  to  droop.  A  medium  course  is  the  safer 
one  to  follow. 

Potting. 
This  is  very  important.  If  the  plants  have 
been  potted  loosely,  more  moisture  will  be  held 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  in  the  soil ;  yet  possi- 
bly, if  the  pots  are  sounded  with  the  knuckles,  the 
plants  will  appear  to  need  water  when  in  reality 
they  do  not.    In  potting,  therefore,  press  the  soil 


drainage  sprinkle  a  few  crushed  bones  when 
giving  the  final  shift  into  the  flowering  pots, 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  need  not  be 
more  than  6  inches  in  diameter. 

PROrAGATION. 

This  is  best  done  by  layering  early  in  the 
spring.  It  must  not  be  left  till  the  flowering 
season  (in  the  case  of  well-grown  plants)  is  at 
an  end,  or  time  will  be  lost  that  cannot  after- 


Flowers  of  the  double  Chinese  Primula. 


down  as  firmly  as  possible  by  means  of  the 
finger  and  thumb,  but  without  the  aid  of  a 
potting  stick.  To  do  this  properly,  it  is  better 
to  have  the  soil  rather  on  the  dry  side  than 
otherwise.  This  should  consist  of  light  fibrous 
loam,  with  about  one-third  of  well-rotted  leaf- 
soil  added  to  it.  It  is  better  not  to  use  peat  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  Sand,  of  course,  is  needful 
and  should  be  added,  unless  any  old  mortar 
rubbish  is  at  hand,  and  which  I  would  prefer 
when  obtainable,  and  use  rather  freely  it  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  loam. 
Drain  the  pots  liberally,  and  tn  the  top  of  the 


wards  be  regained.  This,  I  think,  is  a  point 
which  many  may  overlook  in  their  desire  to 
obtain  as  much  bloom  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
the  spring  bulbs  come  into  use  the  double  Pri- 
mulas ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  propa- 
gation at  once  commenced.  A  good  strong  plant 
will  have  four  or  more  fairly  large  growths, 
each  of  which  can  be  made  into  a  plant  by  layer- 
ing. Before  doing  so,  however,  all  the  larger 
leaves  should  be  cut  oif  close  home,  the  decay- 
ing ones  being  pulled  off  quite  clean  at  the 
stem.  Some  good  soil,  similar  to  that  used  for 
potting,  should   be  worked   in    amongst  these 


growths,  first  pegging  them  outwards  as  much 
as  possible.  The  soil  should  be  mounded  up 
close  to  the  leaves  and  kept  moderately  moist. 
The  old  ball  of  roots  in  the  pot  will  not  now 
get  so  much  water  ;  this  will  tend  towards  pro- 
muting  fresh  root-action  in  the  new  soil,  which 
is  the  p(]Lnt  desired.  When  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  roots  are  working  into  the  new 
soil,  each  layer  should  be  severed  from  the 
parent  stem  with  as  many  roots  as  possible. 
The  strongest  of  these  should  be  fit  for  potting 
into  3-inch  pots,  afterwards  to  be  transferred 
direct  to  their  flowering  pots.  The  smaller  ones 
would  be  better  in  2J-inch  pots  for  a  start,  then 
into  4A-inch  pots,  and  eventually  into  their 
flowering  pots.  This  latter  batch  could  thus  be 
used  for  later  blooming.  After  the  first  potting 
a  closer  atmosphere  with  more  moisture  should 
be  maintained  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
become  quickly  established,  without  suft'ering 
more  than  can  possibly  be  avoided  by  drooping 
foliage.  Where  there  is  an  excess  of  foliage  at 
this  period  it  would  be  better  to  remove  some 
of  the  oldest  than  to  distress  the  plant  by  try- 
ing to  make  it  carry  it  all.  As  the  plants  be- 
come established,  more  air  should  be  given,  and 
eventually  they  may  be  moved  into  cold  pits 
for  the  summer  months,  with  a  slight  shading 
over  them  in  hot  weather.  They  should  be 
placed  in  their  future  winter  qiiarters  early  in 
September  before  there  are  any  signs  of  damp  ; 
the  flower-spikes,  which  should  have  been  pinched 
ofl'  during  the  summer,  should  then  be  allowed 
to  develop.  When  well  rooted,  occasional  water- 
ings with  weak  liquid  manure  water  will  assist 
them  and  strengthen  the  flower-spikes. 
Varieties. 
Of  the  several  varieties  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  from  time  to  time,  there 
are  none  to  surpass  (or  even  equal,  in  my 
opinion)  the  old  double  white.  The  old  form  of 
double  rose  or  red  is  not  of  so  good  a  habit  and 
does  not  flower  so  freely.  The  fringed  varieties 
with  rather  better  flowers  do  not,  generally 
si^eaking,  grow  so  freely,  neither  do  they  bloom 
so  profusely.  Those  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  into  commerce  by  Mr.  Gilbert  have 
handsome  flowers  of  extra  size  and  colour,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  that  headway 
which  they  promised  to  do  when  first  seen  at 
our  autumn  shows.  The  so-called  double- 
flowered  forms,  of  which  seed  is  ofiVred,  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  preceding  kinds.  They  are 
very  useful  for  decoration,  having  been  greatly 
improved  upon  both  in  substance  of  flower  and 
variety  of  colours  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  chief  failing  with  these  latter  kinds,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  of  not  producing  the  tuccesBi<m 
of  bloom  for  which  the  former  varieties  are  so 
well  known.  J.  H. 


Winter-flowering  zonal  Pelargoniums. — 

The  brightest  blooms  in  my  greenhouse,  not  except- 
ing Poinsettia  bracts,  have  been  for  the  past  two 
months,  and  for  some  time  to  come  will  probably  be, 
those  of  zonal  Pelargoniums.  My  treatment  differs 
radically  from  that  of  "  H."  (p.  77).  Instead  of 
taking  cuttings  during  the  last  days  of  August,  or 
"  early  in  September,"  and  nursing  thf  m  as  he  des- 
cribes for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  that  is,  until 
the  winter  of  the  following  year — and  most  people, 
especially  amateurs,  know  what  it  is  to  fill  during 
a  long  winter  and  spring  their  shelves  with  plants 
from  which  they  expect  no  blooms — I  take  cuttings 
intended  for  winter  blooming  in  June  or  July.  They 
will  then  readily  root  in  a  box  in  the  open  air  or 
a  warm  south  border.  I  prefer  thus  rooting  them, 
for  they  must  rigidly  be  ripened,  hardened,  and  kept 
as  dwarf  as  possible.  For  winter  use,  neither  the 
cutting  nor  the  subsequent  growth  should  be  sappy, 
long  or  lanky,  and  on  no  account  would  I  try  to 
root  a  zonal  Pelargonium  in  a  pit  or  frame  during 
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the  summer  or  eaily  autumn  months.  Any  sandy 
position  in  the  full  sun  is  the  best,  and  I  generally 
find  that  suitable  cuttings  are  nicely  rooted  in 
from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks.  But  first 
as  to  the  cutting.  The  selection  of  this  is  very 
material.  I  much  prefer  a  side  shoot  that  has 
not  flowered,  that  is  not  drawn  nor  sappy,  and 
that  has  been  fairly  ripened.  I  take  it  off  with  a 
clean  cut  with  a  heel  or  joint,  callnsing  and  then 
rooting  taking  place  all  the  more  quickly.  I  lift 
the  plants  out  of  the  box  or  border,  disturbing  the 
roots  and  ball  of  earth  slightly.  My  plants  in  SJ- 
inch  or  44-inch  pots  are  then  placed  on  a  coal  ash 
pathway,  or  on  a  border  with  pieces  of  slate  under 
them  to  keep  out  worms.  During  the  autumn  I 
occasionally  water  with  liquid  manure.  It  would 
probably  surprise  many  to  see  the  magnificent 
succession  of  bloom  that  has  been  kept  up  since 
last  October  in  4.'  inch  pots.  The  secrets  are  judi- 
cious feeding  with  liquid  manure,  the  fullest  light 
and  sunshine,  pots  full  of  roots  in  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  plenty  of  air  when  the  open-air  tem- 
perature is  over  50°  Fahr.  It  is  remarkable  how 
often  this  occurred  during  the  past  two  months, 
not  to  refer  to  November,  as  quoted  (page  77).  I 
am  quite  sure  it  "  H.,"  or  any  reader  of  The  Gar- 
den, will  adopt  this  method  of  having  their  con- 
servatory a  mass  of  brilliant  blooms  during  the  dull 
winter  months,  they  will  find  ^it  as  feasible  as  I 
have. — W.  J.  Mubpht,  Clonmel. 


almost  throughout  the  year.  Compared  with  many 
of  the  others,  it  is  quite  a  dwarf-growing  plant, 
flowering  well  when  not  more  than  a  foot  high.  It 
is  upright  in  growth,  the  stems  being  clothed  with 
very  deep  green  ovate  leaves,  and  terminated  by  an 
upright  panicle  of  white  blossoms,  not  unlike  a 
small  cluster  of  white  Lilac.  To  be  seen  at  its  best 
this  Eranthemnm  requires  the  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  house  or  the  cool  end  of  the  stove. 
Cuttings  root  readily  enough,  and  if  they  are  taken 
in  the  spring  and  grown  on  freely  during  the  summer 
they  will  form  pretty  little  flowering  plants  by  the 
winter.— H.  P. 


given  to  Oranges  acd  similar  Eubjects  will  suit  it 
well.  From  the  seeds  which  often  ripen  young 
plants  can  be  raised,  and  cuttings  of  the  growing 
shoots  will  root  freely  in  spring. — T. 


Azalea  rosseflora. — I  was  quite  astonished  to 
find  this  kind  in  flower  the  other  day,  its  beautiful 
buds  resembling  tiny  Tea  Roses.  The  plant  cannot 
be  a  species,  although  it  was  imported  many  years 
ago  from  Japan  by  the  Messrs.  Rollisson.  The 
flowers,  salmony  red  and  perfectly  double, 
are  very  valuable  for  button  -  holes,  bouquet- 
making,  &c.  They  never  fall,  and  the  dried  blooms 
need  to  be  picked  off  the  plants.  We  want  a  va- 
riety of  the  same  type  with  pure  white  flowers. 
-G. 

.S^schynantlius  Lobbi.— Two  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  this  uncommon  stove  plant  are  at 
The  Dell,  Egham,  both  suspended  in  baskets,  which 
they  have  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  deep 
green  foliage,  brightened  in  summer  by  the  rich 
scarlet  flowers.  Plenty  of  moisture  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  this  that  the  plants  survive  on,  as  they 
have  long  since  used  up  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
planted.  It  is  a  Java  species  introduced  in  1845; 
and  when  a  new  love  returns  for  stove  plants,  that 
are  now  at  a  discount,  it  will  possibly  have  a  place  in 
all  good  gardens.  M.  Lobbi  is  easily  grown,  and 
once  established  gives  very  little  trouble. 

Dracaena  argenteo-striata.— What  an  ele- 
gant and  graceful  plant  this  is,  with  something  the 
habit  of  D.  gracilis,  but  yet  not  stiff  in  any  way  ; 
the  leaves  are  bright  green,  beautifully  margined 
and  streaked  with  creamy-white.  It  has,  I  believe, 
been  recently  imported  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  effective  ornamental-leaved  plants  which 
have  been  distributed  lately.  If  this  plant  could 
be  rapidly  increased  it  would  make  one  of  the  very 
best  market  plants,  and  if  it  will  stand  without 
much  heat  it  must  become  a  very  popular  variety. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Begonia  Haageana. — A  considerable  amount 
of  controversy  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  correct 
name  of  this  Begonia,  but  whether  known  as  B. 
Haageana  or  B.  Scharfliana,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
very  best  of  its  class.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant 
with  stout,  erect  stems  and  foliage  that  suggest 
an  affinity  to  the  old  B.  metallica.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  massive  clusters,  are  of  a  blush 
tint,  while  the  outside  of  the  bloom  is  covered  with 
large  reddish  hairs.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
beautiful  Begonia,  whose  value  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  it  will  bloom  nearly  throughout 
the  year,  including  the  winter  months. — H.  P. 

Eranthemum  albiflorum.— Like  many  other 
members  of  the  same  genus,  this  is  a  very  pretty 
flowering  plant,  and  an  extremely  useful  one  where 
flowers  have  to  be  maintained  at  all  seasons,  for  it 
will  bloom  freely  during  the  winter,  and    indeed 


THE  FLOWERING  OF  CAMELLIAS. 
My  experience  of  the  flowering  of  Camellias  quite 
agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Muir,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  obtain  good  early  blooms  is  to 
get  the  plants  into  growth  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  turn  of  the  year,  as  that  is  the  time  to  do  the 
forcing,  and  the  plants  then  enjoy  a  fair  amount  of 
artificial  heat  if  accompanied  with  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  With  this  treatment  they  are 
sure  to  do  well.  We  have  been  cutting  quantities 
of  flowers  for  some  weeks  past,  the  sorts  being  Col- 
villi,  alba  plena,  Lady  Hume,  Albertus,  ami  a  small 
red  sort,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know.  These 
and  other  varieties  are  on  the  back  walls  of  two 
vineries,  the  one  an  early  house,  and  the  second 
forced  slightly  to  succeed  it.  The  plants  start  to 
make  their  wood  in  January  and  begin  to  expand 
their  blooms  in  November.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
how  valuable  they  are  and  how  little  trouble  they 
give,  as  being  planted  out  in  a  narrow  border  with 
their  roots  running  under  the  pathway  and  loosely 
trained  and  tied  to  strained  wires,  they  require  no 
attention  beyond  watering  now  and  then  and 
pruning,  for  though  we  cut  the  flowers  with  long 
stems,  the  growth  is  so  free  that  the  knife  must  be 
used  to  keep  the  plants  within  bounds.  Were  it  not 
for  these  Camellias  the  walls  in  the  vineries  here 
would  be  bare,  as  owing  to  the  shade  of  the  Vines 
nothing  else  would  succeed;  but  they  are  just  at 
home,  as  the  treatment  accorded  the  Vines  exactly 
suits  their  requirements  all  through  the  year.  This 
being  so,  those  who  have  available  space  like  that 
referred  to  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  utilise  it 
at  once,  as  this  is  a  good  time  to  start;  and  to  give 
the  plants  a  fair  chance,  the  border  should  be  pre- 
pared by  draining  it  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  so. 
This  may  readily  be  done  by  digging  out  and  put- 
ting in  at  the  bottom  6  inches  of  broken  bricks, 
and  then  filling  up  again  with  a  mixture  of  fresh 
turfy  loam  and  peat,  roughly  chopped,  with  a  dash 
of  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open.  As  Camellia  roots 
are  very  brittle,  it  is  not  advisable  to  interfere 
much  with  the  balls  of  the  plants  when  turn- 
ing them  out,  but  to  plant  them  entire  or  only 
just  broken  by  carefully  picking  some  of  the  old 
soil  away.  If  the  balls  are  at  all  dry  they  should 
be  soaked,  as  after  the  planting  it  is  very  difficult 
to  properly  saturate  them.  The  way  to  encourage 
the  plants  to  break  is  to  freely  syringe  both  on  the 
morning  and  evening  of  bright  days,  as  that  will 
keeji  the  foliage  fresh  till  new  rootlets  are  formed. 
S.  D. 

Slaeocarpus  cyaneus.— At  the  present  sea- 
son of  the  year  this  greenhouse  shrub  is  very  orna- 
mental by  reason  of  the  great  profusion  of  bluish 
berries,  which  impart  to  a  specimen  an  appearance 
very  different  from  that  presented  by  a  plant  when 
laden  with  its  beautiful  blossoms.  As  a  flowering 
shrub  it  should  certainly  take  high  rank,  for  its 
blooms  are  so  unlike  those  borne  by  any  other  occu- 
pant of  the  greenhouse,  being  pure  white,  bell- 
shaped,  and  deeply  and  delicately  fringed.  The 
blossoms  hang  suspended  from  the  undersides  of 
the  branches,  somewhat  as  in  those  of  the  North 
American  Silver  Bell  (Halesia  tetraptera).  It  is 
altogether  a  plant  of  simple  requirements,  disliking 
above  all  things  frequent  disturbance  at  the  root, 
and  on  that  account  it  is  weU  fitted  for  planting  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  where  there  is  a 
prepared  bed  suitable  for  such  things.  When  in 
pots  or  tubs  it  will  often  remain  in  health  for  years 
without  repotting  ;  indeed  the  treatment  usually 


PROPAGATING  TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Which  is  the  best  time  to  take  cuttings  of  Tree 
(winter)  Carnations  1  and  what  treatment  do  they 
require  ? — Kent. 

*,*  The  most  suitable  time  to  take  cuttings  o£ 
the  Tree  or  winter-flowering  Carnations  is  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  year,  for  the  plants  have  then  a 
long  season  of  growth  before  the  flowering  period 
comes  round.     Very  good  cuttings  are  generally  to 
be  obtained  from  plants  that  have  been  flowering 
throughout  the  winter,  for  they  are  usually  kept  in 
a  genial  temperature  for  the  sake  of  their  blossoms, 
and,  consequently,  they  are  by  this  time  studded 
with  young  shoots,  which  form  the  best  possible 
cuttings.     Where  these  Carnations  are  propagated 
in  quantity,  there  are  generally  some  close  propagat- 
ing cases  kept  at  an  intermediate  temperate,  such  as 
are  available  for  striking  cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes, Petunias,  and  similar  subjects.     These  Car- 
nations strike  root  very  readily  under  such  treat- 
ment, but  where  a  similar  convenience  does  not 
exist  they  may  be  struck  equally  well  under  a  hand- 
light  or  some  similar  protection  in  the  warmest 
end  of  the  greenhouse,  or  on  a  very  moderate  hot- 
bed when  covered  by  a  frame.    A  minimum  tem- 
perature of  55^  is  a  very  suitable  one  in  which  to 
strike  the  cuttings,  as  if  higher  they  are  greatly 
weakened,  and  on  that  account  a  few  degrees  lower 
is  better  than  a  greater  amount  of  heat.     In  tak- 
ing the  cuttings,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  very  stout  succulent  shoots  do  not  strike  root 
so  well  as  the  more  slender  side  branches,  for  the 
former  are  far  more  liable  to  decay,  and,  even  if 
rooted,  they  do  not  branch  out  so  freely  afterwards. 
The  cuttings  must  be  formed  entirely  of  the  current 
season's  shoots,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  very  weak 
ones  should  be  rejected.     In  taking  the  cuttings, 
some  prefer  to  cut  them  off,  while  others  pull  them 
out    after    the    manner    usually   adopted   in    the 
case  of  pipings  of  Pinks,   but  it  really   matters 
little  which   course  is   adopted,  provided  always 
they  are  not    bruised    in    any   way.      A    length 
of    about    4    inches    is     a    very    suitable    one 
for  the  cutting,    and   the   bottom  leaves  having 
been  removed,  it  is  then  ready  for  insertion.    The 
pots  or  pans  may  be  of  any  size,  but  a  very  suitable 
pot  for  the  purpose  is  one  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  this  should  be  drained  with  broken  crocks  to 
about  one-third  of  its  depth,  and  the  remainder 
filled  up  with  a  compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts,  with  a  slight 
layer  of  clean  sand  on  the  top.    The  soil  should  be 
pressed  down  moderately  firm  and  about  half-a- 
dozen  cuttings  dibbled  in  each  pot,  when  a  thorough 
watering  must  be  given,  snificient  in  fact  to  settle 
the  sand  at  the  top  in  one  level  unbroken  surface, 
as  many  cuttings  are  lost  from  insufficient  water- 
ing at  the  time  of  insertion.    The  after-treatment 
will  consist  in  watering  when  necessary  (which  in 
the  close  propagating  case  will  not  be  for  some 
little  time),  and  in  giving  a  little  air  should  any 
sign  of  decay  be  visible.    At  present  the  cuttings 
will  not  require  any  shading,  but  towards  the  end 
of  February  they  will  need  to  be  shaded  from  the 
sun's  rays  during  the  hottest  part  of    the  day. 
Directly  the  cuttings  are  rooted  more  air  should  be 
given,  as  the  object  then  is  to  encourage  as  sturdy 
a  growth  as  possible.    This  will  be  assisted  by  re- 
moving the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted  to  a  position  near  the  glass,  and  they  should 
be  potted  off  directly  they  are  ready.    Two  very 
important  considerations  with  regard  to  the  cut- 
tings are,  in  the  first  place,  when  dibbling  them  in, 
to  take  care  that  the  soil  is  closed  firmly  around 
the  base,  as  should  a  cavity  be  left,  which  is  liable 
to  happen  unless   specially  guarded  against,  the 
cutting  will  often  shrivel  up  without  rooting.    The 
second  item  to  which  special   attention  must  be 
paid  is  to  see  that  there  are  no  aphides  on  the  cut- 
tings when  they  are  put  into  the  close  propagating 
case,  as  they  will  increase  rapidly  in  it,  and  in  a 
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few  days  greatly  cripple  the  foliage.  The  after 
treatment  consists  in  gradually  inuring  them  to 
the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  and  shifting  them  on  as 
required. — T. 


TEA.  ROSES  IN  POTS. 


Those  who  are  anxious  to  supply  these  beautiful 
flowers  all  the  year  round  will  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  good 
blooms  (luring  the  early  spring  months.  When  the 
plants  have  good  late  summer  growths,  as  they 
generally  have  when  well  cared  for,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  really  good  blooms  late  in  the 
autumn  by  placing  the  plants  in  a  light  airy 
house  and  maintaining  a  dry  atmosphere  by  a  mode- 
rate warmth  in  the  heating  apparatus.  The  venti- 
lators should,  of  course,  be  open  as  much  as  possible, 
for  these  Roses  cannot  thrive  or  produce  good 
blooms  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  damp  or  impure. 
Our  garden  is,  in  fact,  too  near  London  to  allow 
us  to  produce  really  good  Roses  either  out  of  doors 
or  under  glass.  Our  difficulties  begin  with  the 
month  of  November  and  remain  until  April.  The 
early  spring-flowering  plants  require  to  be  prepared 
in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year  by  free  expo- 
sure to  the  sun.  If  possible,  they  should  be  under 
a  glass  roof  and  have  no  shade  whatever.  The  young 
wood  under  glass  may  not  be  so  highly  coloured,  but 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  in  better  condition  for  pro- 
ducing healthy  flowering  growths  in  the  spring. 
Protection  from  cold  late  autumn  rains  is  also  of 
great  importance. 

In  our  variable  climate  I  would  not  place  Tea 
Roses  in  pots  out  of  doors  at  all  if  I  could  help  it, 
not  even  in  summer,  for  unless  the  pots  are  pro- 
tected from  scorching  sun,  the  roots  are  liable  to 
be  injured  by  the  excessive  heat.  The  plants  should 
be  pruned  in  November,  and  before  doing  so  they 
should  be  quite  dry  at  the  roots  and  allowed  to  re- 
main so  until  all  danger  of  bleeding  is  over.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  I  started  my  Tea  Roses  in  one  of 
the  earliest  vineries  during  the  last  week  in  Novem- 
ber. The  house  became  too  much  shaded  with  leaves 
before  the  buds  had  advanced  to  the  opening  stage, 
but  we  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  remove  the 
plants  to  another  vinery,  in  which  the  Vines  were 
not  so  forward.  At  that  time  we  followed  a  good 
old-fashioned  practice  of  forming  a  bed  of  manure 
and  leaves  in  the  vinery.  This  was  not  only  useful 
in  giving  a  genial  moist  warmth  to  the  Vines,  but 
was  excellent  for  plunging  pots  in  that  required 
bottom-heat.  I  found  the  Tea  Roses  were  all  the 
better  for  a  little  bottom-heat,  enough  to  push  the 
roots  well  abreast  of  the  growths.  Vigorous  growth 
and  well-formed  flowers  are  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  roots  and  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  The  roots  of  Roses  soon  begin  to 
move,  and  they  progress  very  rapidly  when  root 
and  branch  are  working  harmoniously  together.  We 
are  managing  our  Roses  on  the  same  system  now. 
They  were  started  last  year  at  Christmas.  We  have 
not  the  advantage  of  a  heap  of  fermenting  material, 
bat  they  do  very  well  in  the  lightest  part  of  the 
house  just  over  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  second 
house  is  started  in  good  time  to  receive  the  plants 
if  the  Vines  are  likely  to  shade  them  too  much  in 
the  early  one.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the 
best  market  growers  that  it  does  not  pay  now  to 
grow  Grapes  for  market  unless  some  other  kind  of 
produce  is  grown  with  them.  It  is  well  known  that 
nothing  will  grow  very  well  under  Vines  when  they 
are  in  full  leaf,  but  a  snatch  crop  of  early  Tea 
Rjse  blooms  might  go  a  long  way  towards  paying 
for  fuel.  Tea  Roses  can  be  sold  at  any  time,  but  they 
are  most  valuable  early  in  the  year.  In  forcing  Tea 
Roses,  mildew  and  green-fly  must  be  guarded 
against  and  destroyeil  on  their  first  appearance. 

J.  DOUULAS. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENBOUSE. 


and  have  seemed  somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  robust 
growers  of  the  white  and  persicum  strains.  Cyclamen 
Faust  is  a  match  for  the  stoutest  of  these.  It  has  al- 
ready received  two  certificates  of  merit. — A.  D. 

Ealanchoe  carnea.— This  is  a  near  relative 
of  the  old  Crassula  or  Kalosanthcs  coccinea,  but  it 
differs  from  it  in  many  particulars,  and  especially 
in  its  season  of  flowering,  as  it  blooms  during  the 
winter  months.  It  forms  a  stout,  erect-growing 
plant  with  succulent  foliage,  and  bears  its  blossoms 
in  large  flattened  terminal  heads.  The  individual 
blooms  are  each  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
pale  pink,  and  very  fragrant.  It  seems  to  ripen 
seed  readily  enough — at  least  it  is  offered  in  quantity 
by  most  of  our  seedsmen,  and  I  find  that  the  seed- 
lings very  quickly  make  their  appearance  after  they 
are  sown.  From  their  succulent  nature  water  must 
be  supplied  sparingly  at  all  times,  but  especial 
care  in  this  respect  is  needed  just  as  the  young 
plants  show  above  ground, — H.  P. 


Cyclamen  Faust. — This  is  a  very  fine  blood-red 
variety  of  the  gigauteum  type,  and  is  the  very  finest  of 
the  dark  lined  forms  I  have  seen.  The  colour  is 
even  and  dense,  yet  full  of  glow,  whilst  the  flowers 
equal  the  large  whites  in  size  and  are  of  perfect  form. 
Dark  reds  hitherto  have,  as  a  rule,  been  small-flowered, 


Orchids. 

ANSELLIA  AFRICANA. 
Thi.s  plant  has  now  been  grown  in  our  gardens 
for  fifty  years,  and  is  even  at  the  present  time 
exceedingly  popular.  1  have  frequently  noted 
how  fine  it  has  been  at  Mr  Tautz's  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,  Mr.  Measures'  at  Streatham,  and  at 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Sou's,  HoUoway,  but  in 
none  of  these  places  is  it  so  fine  as  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Rev.  W.  IS .  Ripley,  at  Earlham 
Hall,  Norwich.  Here  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  gar- 
dener, has  several  plants  of  this  species.  The 
one  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  readers  is  now  bearing  slx  enormous  spikes 
with  from  50  to  100  flowers  on  each.  This  Ansellia 
has  undergone  its  share  of  neglect  ;  indeed,  this 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  moat  of  those  Or- 
chids which  have  been  introduced  over  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years.  All  seem  to  be  neglected 
in  their  turn  until  someone  again  takes  up  their 
cultivation.  Such  is  the  case  with  this  plant, 
and  with  a  view  of  increasing  its  popularity  I  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden.  The  plant  was  named  in  honour  of 
its  discoverer,  Mr.  Ansell,  who  was  in  an  early 
expedition  to  the  river  Niger.  It  is  found 
upon  the  ground,  growing  in  the  accumu- 
lated soil  which  gathers  about  the  base  of  the 
trees.  It  cannot  be  accommodated  in  a  small 
or  low  house,  for  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  3 
feet  to  5  feet  and  6  feet,  and  requires  the 
warmth  of  the  stove.  It  thrives  well  amongst 
ordinary  stove  plants,  where  two  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  plants  are  flowering  beautifully.  This 
species  grows  usually  to  between  3  feet  and  4 
feet  in  height,  producing  stout,  terete,  stem-like 
bulbs,  and  bearing  near  the  top  numerous  light 
green  and  strongly-ribbed  leaves.  The  spike  of 
bloom  is  terminal,  slightly  pendent,  bearing 
numerous  branches  and  many  flowers,  the  colour 
of  which  in  the  sepals  and  petals  is  yellow, 
heavily  marked  with  spots  and  blotches  of 
chocolate,  side  lobes  of  the  lip  similarly  marked, 
but  paler  in  colour,  whilst  the  middle  lobe  is 
clear  yellow,  without  spot  or  blemish.  The 
plant,  in  addition  to  producing  a  very  large 
quantity  of  flowers,  continues  in  bloom  for 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months,  so  that  there  is 
ample  time  and  opportunity  to  cut  side  sprays 
for  decoration.  The  pots  for  the  reception  of 
this  plant  should  be  exceptionally  well  drained, 
and  they  should  be  of  good  size,  for  the  plant 
at  all  seasons  likes  an  abundance  of  water, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  course,  during  the 
summer,  its  growing  season,  the  greatest 
quantity  is  necessary.  Even  in  winter  when 
flowering  a  great  mistake  will  be  made  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  it  in  any  way  dry.  It 
roots  very  freely,  and  also  makes  quantities  of 


spiny  roots  from  the  upper  part,  in  a  similar 
way  to  Grammatophylluni  and  other  plants. 
This  Ansellia  does  not  bear  repotting  so  well  as 
many  things  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  thorough 
drainage.  The  soil  should  be  a  mixture  of 
rough  peat  and  leaf- mould,  with  a  little  rough, 
turfy  light  loam.  This  is  a  genus  which  should 
receive  additions  through  the  opening  up  of 
the  country,  for  thi.s  species,  or  varieties  of  it, 
extend  round  from  Fernando  Po,  where  it  was 
first  found,  to  Natal.  I  have  a  dried  specimen  of 
a  form  of  this  plant  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
Rollisson  and  named  by  them  Rollissoni.  This 
did  not  grow  much  more  than  a  foot  high,  and 
produced  flowers  larger  than  those  of  A.  africana 
and  similarly  coloured.  The  blotches,  how- 
ever, were  larger  and  less  numerous.  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  these  plants  were  sold  at  the 
time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment. 
We  have  also  a  yellow-flowered  variety  from 
Natal  called  lutea,  which,  however,  is  not  very 
sliowy,  although  there  may  be  brighter  forms  of 
it  to  reward  the  careful  searcher.  Sir  William 
Hooker's  plant  of  A.  africana  could  not  have  been 
a  very  good  variety  which  he  figured  at  t.  4f)G5  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  for  he  says,  "The 
flowers  are  deficient  in  brilliancy  or  even 
brightness,  the  ground  colour  being  a  pale 
livid  green,"  whilst  in  the  specimen  before  me 
the  flowers  have  a  decided  yellow  ground,  and 
hence  there  may  be  still  greater  variations  in 
the  species,  if  not  new  ones,  in  the  forests  of  the 
Congo  and  other  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 


Dendrobium  Hilli. — A  fine  specimen  of  this 
Dendrobe  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Raphael,  Castle  Hill, 
Englefield  Green,  brings  to  mind  the  Australian 
type  D.  speciosum,  which  was  introduced  as  far 
back  as  is2i,  and  is  now  in  bloom  at  Kew.  The 
plant  of  T>.  Hilli  at  Englefield  Green  is  bearing  two 
strong  spikes  of  flowers  which  are  of  a  paler  colour 
the  lip  transversely  marked  with  purple,  and  with 
narrower  petals.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  not  so  thick 
and  about  twice  the  length  of  those  of  the  parent. 
Neither  are  showy  Orchids  but  worth  a  place  in 
large  collections. 

Sarcanthus  teretifolius  {H.  J}.'). — This  is  the 
name  of  the  plant  you  have  sent,  and  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  its  being  grown.  As  you 
say  you  have  but  little  space  in  which  to  grow 
your  Orchids,  and  still  less  time  to  look  after  them, 
you  should  grow  kinds  that  will  give  you  some 
return  for  labour  and  expense.  It  was  somethirg 
of  this  kind  which  led  to  the  cessation  in  Orchid 
growing  some  few  years  ago,  as  anything  in  the 
Orchid  way  was  grown.  Happily,  the  mistake  has 
been  seen,  and  we  have  started  upon  fresh  lines. 
We  require  bright  flowers  in  our  hothouses,  and  this 
the  Sarcanthus  teretifolius  will  never  give. 

Vanda  lamellata  Boxalli. — This  is  the  name 
of  the  Orchid  sent  by  J.  Macarty,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  small-flowered  kinds  introduced 
by  the  Messrs.  Low  i:  Co.,  of  Clapton.  The  plant 
is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  well  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  Orchid  growers.  It  has  slender,  narrow 
leaves  and  erect  spikes  bearing  numerous  flowers, 
the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  petals  creamy  white 
tinged  with  yellow,  whilst  the  lower  sepals  are 
of  the  same  colour  on  the  upper  side,  the  inner 
half  being  rich  reddish-brown,  the  lip  and  column 
reddish-brown  streaked  with  purple  and  yellow. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
requires  warmth  and  moisture  to  maintain  it  in 
good  health. 

Dendrobium  crassinode  was  opening  an 
abundance  of  its  flowers  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Raphael,  Englefield  Green,  the  other  day,  and 
masses  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  give  a  rich  glow  of 
colour  in  the  Orchid  house  in  early  February.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  baskets  near  the  light,  some  of 
the  knotted  stems  bearing  as  many  as  thirty-seven 
flowers,  and  one  carried  upwards  of  fifty.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  richly  tipped  with  deepinr- 
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pie-rose,  the  lip  white  with  an  orange-colonred 
blot-ch  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of  Siam,  where 
it  was  found  on  the  Arracan  Mountains  at  a  height 
of  between  2000  feet  and  3000  feet.  There  are  two 
good  varieties  of  it,  one  named  Barberiannm  being 
often  seen  in  collections ;  it  has  larger  and  more 
brightly  coloured  flowers  than  those  of  the  type, 
while  in  albiflorum  they  are  pure  white,  save  for  a 
yellow-coloured  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  This 
was  first  flowered  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  of  Upper 
Clapton,  and  is  rare  in  cultivation. 

Cyprjpedium  Burbidgei.— This  plant  was 
named  by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach,  and  I 
think  he  did  quite  right  in  separating  it  and  also 
C.  Petri  from  C.  Dayanum,  for  if  I  wanted  a  plant 
of  the  true  form  of  C.  Dayanum  I  shouid  not  like 
either  of  the  above  forms  sent  in  its  place.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  may  not  be  found  to  approach 
each  other  closely,  but  still  each  is  distinct  enough 
to  be  grown  side  by  side.  A  flower  of  Burbidgei 
from  Mr.  Measures,  of  Camberwell,  proves  it  to  be 
quite  distinct  from  Dayanum.  One  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  flower  now  before  me  is  a 
distinct  row  of  wart-like  black  spots  on  each  edge 
of  the  petals,  and  also  in  the  greater  amount  of 
colour  in  the  apical  end  of  the  petals,  the  shape  of 
the  lip  also  being  different.  The  leaves  are  of  a  very 
deep  green  colour,  tessellated  with  white.  It  comes 
from  Borneo,  and  requires  the  warm  house. — H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Vanda  Amesiana,  one  of  the  richest  treasures 
in  Orchids  given  to  ns  of  recent  years,  is  of  greater 
freedom  than  the  specimens  we  have  hitherto  seen  of 
it  led  us  to  expect.  A  plant  of  it  in  the  collection  of 
Mr  Eaphael,  Englefield  Green,  bore  a  spike  thirty 
inches  in  length,  with  live  laterals,  carrying  in  all 
forty-eight  ot  the  fragrant  delicately-coloured  flotiers. 
Odontoglossum  Hunnewellianum.  —  I 
lately  saw  a  large-flowered  form  of  this  species,  in 
which  the  colours  were  very  bright  and  well  defined, 
the  sepals  also  being  larger  than  ueual.  The  blooms 
were  larger  than  those  received  from  its  native  coun- 
try, so  that  the  flowers,  when  the  plant  becomes 
established,  promise  to  improve  in  size. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Dominianum.— This  handsome 
hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy  between  D.  Linawianum 
and  D.  nohile,  was  in  bloom  recently  with  Messrs.  H. 
Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton.  Its  flowers  partake  of 
the  characters  ot"  both  parents  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
bright  rose-purple,  and  the  lip  with  a  deep  basal 
blotch,  surrounded  by  creamy  white,  the  margin  rose- 
parple. 

Dendroehilum  uncatum,  or  Platyclinis  un- 
cata,  under  whicii  name  we  see  it  in  some  collections, 
is  a  graceful  plant,  and  some  specimens  of  it  were  full 
of  the  pendent  racemes  of  pale  green,  fragrant  flowers 
in  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.'s  nursery  at  Clapton  the  other 
day.  It  is  like  P.  filiformis,  but  the  racemes  are  not 
so  long  and  the  flowers  are  larger.  It  comes  from 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Dendrobium  Farmer!  (E.  B.). — This  is  the 
name  of  the  Dendrobe  received  from  Burmah,  where 
it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  plant.  I  have  im- 
ported this  species  in  considerable  quantities,  but  I 
think  the  form  from  Upper  Assam  is  more  beautiful 
than  that  which  I  have  received  from  Burmah.  Both, 
however,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  well  deserving 
of  cultivation. — G. 

Sophronitis  violacea.— This  is  a  gem  amongst 
Orchids  when  well  grown,  as  at  The  Dell,  Egham, 
where  there  is  a  basket  ot  it  one  mass  of  the  rose-violet 
flowers,  which  clustering  amongst  the  narrow  dark 
green  leaves  have  a  peculiar  charm.  It  is  more  often 
seen  in  collections  carrying  about  half  a  dozen  blooms, 
and  from  such  a  paltry  show  no  idea  of  the  true  beauty 
of  the  plant  can  be  gained. 

Lselia  aneeps  alba.— This  flower  is  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Denison,  of  Manor  House,  and  although  not  so 
fine  as  Stella,  Dawsoni,  and  some  others,  it  is,  never- 
theless, pure  white ;  the  crests  and  base  of  the  side 
lobes  of  the  lip  only  being  yellow.  It  is  a  well-shaped 
flower,  and  proves  that  these  white  varieties,  flowering 
as  they  are  in  so  many  places  this  season,  are  becoming 
amenable  to  cultivation,  and  we  may  yet  hope  to  see 
the  white-flowered  forms  as  freely  grown  as  the  darker 
kinds  to  which  they  afford  a  rich  contrast. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium.  Ainsworthi  i-oseumis  a  pretty 
flower,  like  that  of  the  sweetly-scented  type,  except 


that  the  sepals  and  f  etals  are  flushed  with  rich  rose- 
magenta,  the  lip  deep  amaranth,  and  veined  with  rich 
crimson.  A  plant  of  it  was  in  full  bloom  the  other 
day  in  Mr.  Baphaers  collection. 

Chysis  Chelsoni. — This  is  a  charming  hybrid 
raised  in  the  Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
between  C.  bractescens  and  C.  aurea.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  nankeen  colour,  but  the  upper  half  of  both  sepals 
aud  petals  is  coloured  with  a  rosy  suflusiou,  the  lip  yel- 
low marked  with  red.  It  is  in  bloom  now,  and  is 
scarcely  so  free  as  its  parents. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Wolstenholmise. 
— Amongst  the  many  finely-spotted  forms  of  O.  crispum 
this  is  one  of  the  best,  and  may  be  compared  to  O.  Ste- 
veusi,  which  has  not  such  a  full,  rounded  flower 
and  the  spots  or  blotches  of  brown  are  paler.  A  well- 
flowered  raceme  of  the  variety  Wolstenholmiie  has  a 
striking  beauty,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Schroeder  at  The 
Dell,  Egbam. 

Dendrobium  Jamesianum  is  finely  in  bloom 
with  Mr.  Baphael,  Englefield  Green,  one  plant  bear- 
ing a  spike  of  nineteen  flowers.  When  in  full  flower 
this  is  a  noble  species,  introduced  as  far  back  as  1869 
from  Moulmein.  and  differing  chiefly  from  its  near 
ally,  D.  iufundibulum,  in  having  a  rich  red  stain 
at  the  base  of  the  lip  ;  the  other  portion  of  the  flower  is 
ot  the  purest  white.  As  in  the  case  of  D.  formosum, 
tlie  blooms  last  for  weeks  when  not  wetted  by  the 
syringe. 

Cypripedium   Sedeni    candidulum.— New 

varieties  of  Cypripediums  are  constantly  being  raised, 
but  tliis  one,  now  somewhat  old,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Hght-flowered  forms  of  this  remarkable 
plant.  The  original  form  raised  by  Seden  is  still 
the  best.  It  produces  much  the  finest  flowers 
and  of  the  purest  white.  This  form  is  now  flower- 
ing beautifully  in  Tlie  Woodlands  collection  at  Streat- 
ham,  where  also  are  several  other  varieties  called  candi- 
dulum, none  of  which  can  be  compared  to  Messrs. 
Veitch's  plant.— W. 

Spathoglottis  Lobbi.— I  am  told  that  this, 
which  I  recently  noted  as  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden  under  the  above  name,  is  in 
reality  S.  Kegnieri,  the  flowers  of  which  are  clear  yel- 
low throughout.  S.  Lobbi  has  red  streaks  in  the 
lateral  sepals,  as  shown  in  the  plate  of  this  species 
given  iu  The  Garden,  August  26,  1882,  Vol.  X.XII. 
(p.  188).  The  only  fault  of  the  Spathoglottis  is,  that 
it  is  destitute  of  leaves  at  the  time  of  flowering.  If 
grown  in  a  hanging  basket,  I  would  suggest  the  leav- 
ing of  several  pockets  and  dropping  iu  seedling  Ferns. 
If  anyone  can  suggest  a  better  plan,  I  am  6ure  we 
.should  all  bo  glad  to  hear  of  it.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana.  —  A  flower  of  the 
finest  variety  of  this  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  sent  mo. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose,  the  lip  large  and 
deeply  frilled,  rosy-magenta  in  front,  quickly  passing 
into  deep  velvety  purple,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  rich 
orange  V-shaped  belt,  the  base  of  the  lip  being  deep 
purple,  but  on  the  outside  it  is  wholly  stained  with 
orange. — W.  H.  G. 

The  above  Orchid   is  very   beautiful   just 

now  in  collections,  and  amongst  the  finest  forms 
we  have  seen  this  season  are  those  at  The  Dell, 
Egham,  where  Mr.  Ballantine  grows  this  charming 
and  variable  Cattleya  remarkably  well.  It  belongs 
to  the  labiata  section,  and  was  first  brought  to 
notice  by  the  large  importation  sent  to  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  about  eight  years  ago, 
from  South-west  Venezuela,  where  at  a  great  alti- 
tude it  flourishes  on  the  bare  rocks  in  full  exposure 
tea  tropical  sun .  There  are  several  good  varieties 
in  flower  at  The  Dell,  one  especially  striking  for  its 
richness  of  colouring  and  size  of  bloom  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  warm  rose  tint,  the  lip  bold 
and  intensely  coloured  with  velvety-purple,  that 
fades  to  a  pale  lilac,  almost  white,  at  the  finely- 
fringed  margin,  while  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat 
is  a  suffusion  of  dull  guinea  gold,  that  deepens 
the  superb  shades  of  the  other  portion.  In  the 
collection  also  of  Mr.  Raphael,  Englefield  Green, 
there  is  a  large  specimen  one  mass  of  bloom, 
which  represents  an  excellent  variety  and  gives  a 
warm  glow  of  colour  to  the  Orchid  house. 

Cypripedium  hirsutissimum.— The  last  im- 
portation of  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  this  plant 
appears  to  be  that  of  a  fine  form.  I  noted  last  week 
in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at  Burford  Lodge 
a  plant  recently  bearing  ten  flowers,  which  were 
borne    in     five    pairs,    the    colours     being    liob. 


Last  year,  I  think,  also  this  Cypripedium  pro- 
duced numerous  twin  flowers.  I  have  observed 
this  feature  in  several  gardens  possessing  plants 
from  this  importation,  but  the  plants  of  the  older 
imported  lot  never  did  this  ;  indeed  we  never  lockfd 
for  twin  flowers  in  the  old  times  on  this  set  of 
Orchids.  This  species  flowered  first  with  me  in 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son's  establishment,  and  be- 
fore the  specimen  shown  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Wil- 
liams in  the  rooms  of  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society 
in  Regent  Street,  Messrs.  Jackson's  plant  being  then 
out  of  flower.  This  species  has  lost  favour  to  a 
great  extent  on  account  of  being  a  shy  bloomer, 
but  the  plants  from  Messrs.  Low's  last  importa- 
tion do  not  appear  to  have  this  failing.— G. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   739. 

THE  FENNEL  FLOWEKS. 

(nigella  hispanica.*) 
The  subject  of  our  plate  beloiig.s  to  a  curious 
group  of  annual  plants  allied  to  Clematis  aud 
Ranunculus,  with  a  decided  leaning  towards 
the   genus    of    Poppies.     Perhaps    the    best 


Love-in-a-mist  (Nigella  damascena). 

known  species  is  Nigella  damascena,  the  so- 
called  Love-in-a-mist  of  our  great  grand- 
mothers' gardens.  All  the  species  are  found 
wild  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  trend 
out  eastward  into  Asia.  One  species,  N. 
sativa,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  aromatic 
seeds,  is  by  some  authorities  thought  to  be 
the  "  fitches,"  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah.  The  only  two  species 
really  worthy  of  culture  in  gardens  for  deco- 
ration are  N.  damascena  and  N.  hispanica, 
and  these  as  well  grown  are  distinct  additions 
to  the  best  of  gardens.  But  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  annuals  are,  as  a  rule,  despised,  and 
rarely  so  well  cultivated  as  their  beauty  and 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1889,  at  Gravetye  Manor,  Sussex.  Litho- 
graphed ard  printed  by  Guillaume  Severejus. 
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free-flowering  characteristics  woulil  lead  one 
to  hope  would  be  the  case.  Many,  indeed 
most  of  them,  are  well  worth  growing  specially 
as  flower  garden  ornaments,  and  not  merely 
to  stick  into  the  herbaceous  borders  to  fill 
gaps,  a  use  so  often  recommended  for  them. 
Speaking  generally,  annuals  do  not  transplant 
well,  and  many  of  the  best  of  them  should  be 
sown  in  autumn  and  allowed  to  remain  to 
flower  where  sown.  As  a  rule,  deep  light  soil 
is  best,  but  Nigellas  Avill  grow  anywhere  if 
sown  thinly,  so  that  each  seedling  has  space 
to  develop  itself  to  the  l)est  advantage.  Seed- 
ling Nigellas  as  thinned  out  to  15  inches  or 
more  apart  are  very  different  objects  to  those 
seen  in  "choke-muddle"  patches  thickly 
sown  in  dots  along  the  herbaceous  borders. 
My  own  plan  w'ith  annuals  is  to  sow  in 
autumn  and  again  in  spring.  In  this  way 
one  has  two  strings  to  one's  liow,  and  failure 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

F.  W.  BuniJiDGE. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


THINNING    FLOWER-BUDS    ON    FRUIT 

TREES. 
There  prevails  an  opinion  that  a  profusion  of 
flower-buds  is  the  forerunner  of  a  good  crop  of 
fruit ;  but  this  does  not  always  follow,  as  several 
contributory  conditions  are  quite  as  essential  as 
the  organs  of  fertilisation  and  perfect  pollen, 
and,  lacking  these,  a  Peach  or  other  fruit  tree 
may  be  literally  covered  with  flowers  and  yet 
the  crop  may  be  thin.  Trees,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  old  Noblesse,  wluch  cast 
nine-tenths  of  their  buds,  almost  invariably  set 
every  flower  which  expands,  and  although  the 
fruits  appear  thin  and  far  between  at  first,  they 
seem  to  increase  in  number  as  they  swell,  and 
sometimes  require  thinning  before  the  crop  is 
ripe.  I  do  not  object  to  a  profuse  blossom,  as 
without  flowers  the  fruit  grower's  hopes  vanish 
and  the  work  of  the  past  year  is  thrown  away  ; 
but  having  them  in  plenty,  the  roots  of  the  trees 
must  be  fresh  and  active  and  the  air  temperature 
of  the  house  satisfactory,  otherwise  the  luost  care- 
ful fertiliser's  art  will  not  avail.  Pushing  the 
buds  too  forward  before  the  trees  go  to  rest, 
keeping  the  roots  too  dry,  overcropping  in  pre- 
ceding years,  and  stuffing  houses  with  plants 
which  must  not  be  touched  by  frost,  are  condi- 
tions which  enervate  the  trees,  and  although 
they  may  get  over  the  dropping  stage,  those 
which  stand  are  weak  and  imperfect  in  some  of 
their  parts.  Profuse  flowering,  again,  is  weaken- 
ing, and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
trees  have  had  proper  rest  and  the  roots  plenty 
of  water,  each  individual  flower  will  be  small, 
and  puny  flowers,  every  fruit  grower  knows,  are 
followed  by  indifferent  fruit.  The  set,  it  is  just 
possible,  may  be  profuse,  especially  if  the  trees 
be  old  and  making  a  last  fluttering  effort  to 
reproduce  themselves  before  they  depart  ;  but 
why  allow  them  to  be  thus  handicapped,  when 
a  thin  blossom,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the  sure 
forerunner  of  enough  and  to  spare  for  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  ?  The  Grape  grower  gives  relief  to 
his  Vines  by  the  removal  of  the  superfluous 
bunches  so  soon  as  one,  naturally  the  best  on 
each  shoot,  can  be  decided  upon,  and  these  he 
further  reduces  before  they  come  into  flower. 
The  enthusiastic  Peach  grower,  on  the  other 
hand,  sometimes  sends  up  to  the  editor  of  a 
gardening  paper  a  shoot  or  shoots  carrying  so 
many  dozen  embryo  fruits  to  the  foot,  and  he 
lauds  the  syringe  or  the  rabbit's  tail ;  but  what 


does  this  wonderful  feat  convey  to  the  practical 
gardener?  Why,  it  tells  him  that  the  trees  are 
in  excellent  health,  that  conditions  are  favour- 
able, and  the  enthusiast  is  driving  them  headlong 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  Growers  of  the  Chry.=an- 
themum,  the  Pelargonium,  the  Camellia,  the 
Indian  Azalea,  and  other  flowering  plants  thin 
the  buds  ;  why,  then,  should  not  we  thin  them 
on  the  Peach,  the  Pear,  the  Apple,  and  the 
Plum  ?  Fruit  blossoms  of  all  kinds  just  now 
are  most  profuse  ;  therefore  time  sooner  or  later 
must  be  given  to  thinning,  otherwise  the  crops 
of  indifferent  fruit  next  autumn  may  not  pay  for 
gathering,  when  the  weakened  trees  will  take  a 
year's  rest.  A  free-flowering  Peach  tree  imder 
glass  may  be  relieved  in  a  few  minutes,  not  by 
taking  each  bud  singly,  but  by  drawing  the 
finger  down  the  under  side  of  each  .shoot,  when 
50  per  cent,  of  the  least  desirable  buds  will  fall, 
as  no  one  cares  for  a  jjendent  Peach  or  Nectarine 
if  he  can  get  one  with  its  apex  pointing  to  the 
sun.  Then,  if  time  permits,  those  left  may  be 
still  further  thinned,  every  tenth  blossom  being 
ample  for  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Pears,  Apples, 
Plums,  Apricots,  and  Cherries  may  be  thinned 
by  spur-pruning  in  winter,  and,  extra  fine  fruit 
being  the  object,  by  the  use  of  the  scissors  just 
before  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  the  finest 
upon  each  truss,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being 
reserved  for  the  crop.  But  why  not,  some  may 
say,  leave  these  matters  to  Nature  ?  Well,  so 
we  might,  if  the  trees  were  growing  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  roots  and  branches  were  allowed  to 
extend.  Q)uite  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case, 
especially  in  high-class  gardens,  where  dwarfing 
stocks,  double  grafting,  pinching,  manipulating, 
and  annual  or  biennial  root-lifting  are  devoted 
to  the  suppression  of  wood  and  the  production 
of  flowers.  Fruit  Growbk. 


Precocious    nuts. — I    see    "A.    D.,"  in   the 

Gdrdeuirs'  Chronicle,  in  speaking  of  nuts,  says, 
"We  have  plenty  of  evidence  that  female  flowers 
may  become  fertile  when  poffen  is  absent."  This, 
however,  I  cannot  believe.  I  have  had  proof  enough 
of  female  flowers  assuming  the  appearance  of  fer- 
tility, but  never  producing  seed,  and  a  nut  without 
a  kernel  cannot  be  called  fertile.  Speaking  of 
early  flowering,  I  observed  in  Sussex  in  the  first 
week  in  the  new  year  a  small  nut  bush  that  had 
been  removed  when  in  full  flower  in  the  spring  of  1 889 
from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  mildness  of  the  season  is  the 
cause  of  the  early  blooming,  and  there  is  little 
wonder  at  the  flowers  of  fruits  being  earlier  than 
usual,  when  we  had  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and 
many  other  spring  flowers  in  bloom  a  long  time  be- 
fore Christmas. — W.  II.  G. 

Peach  buds  dropping. — A  "  Fruit  Grower's  " 
remarks  upon  this  subject  (Garden,  Jan.  1  s,  p.  62) 
must  have  come  with  exceeding  relief  to  many  a 
young  Peach  grower  who  has  found  bud-drojiping 
amongst  his  started  trees  to  be  to  him  a  dif- 
ficult problem.  I  was  looking  through  the 
Peach  houses  in  a  garden  recently  when  the 
gardener,  a  young  man,  drew  my  attention  to  the 
considerable  falling  of  bloom-bnds  in  the  earliest 
house;  indeed,  so  great  was  the  mortality,  it  seemed 
as  if  hardly  any  buds  would  be  left.  The  gardener 
could  not  fathom  the  cause  at  all.  I  diflidently 
suggested  dryness  at  the  roots,  but  was  assured 
such  was  not  the  case.  Perhaps  some  element 
in  the  material  with  which  the  pijies  were  last 
coated  may  have  been  the  cause,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  anything  wrong  in  that  direction. 
The  observations  of  a  "  Fruit  Grower  "  seem  to  go  so 
clearly  to  the  foundation  of  the  evil  in  question 
that  I  have  specially  invited  my  friend's  attention 
to  them,  and  without  doubt  the  proper  remedy  will 
be  applied  henceforth.  It  is  far  too  often  the 
case  that  both  Peaches  and  Vines  in  houses  are 
deprived  of  that  moisture  at  the  roots  at  the  time 
of  leaf  fall  which  outdoors  the  trees  get  even  more  , 


plentifully  almost  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  It  would  seem  as  if  after  all  in  the  culture 
of  Peaches  under  glass  the  best  guide  is  to  be 
found  in  the  conditions  which  exist  naturally. — A.  D. 


FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  resting  season  for 
Strawberries,  but  there  is  a  time,  especially  in  the 
case  of  plants  prepared  for  forcing,  when  the  vital 
principle  is  less  active.  After  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  healthy  roots,  and  the  whorl  of  leaves 
surrounding  the  crown  has  attained  its  full 
development  in  autumn,  there  comes  a  quiet  time 
of  a  few  weeks,  during  which  there  is  a  break  in 
the  hard  work  of  the  plant's  existence.  I  have 
never  been  in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  plan  (I 
suppose  few  growers  practise  it  now)  of  stacking 
up  the  pots  of  Strawberries  in  heaps  whilst 
waiting  their  introduction  to  the  forcing  house. 
There  is  always  a  danger  of  an  evergreen  plant 
like  the  Strawberry  suffering  for  want  of  moisture 
when  laid  on  its  side,  even  if  sheltered  to  some 
extent  froiQ  drying  frosty  winds.  Where  many 
plants  are  forced,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes, 
which  is  doubtless  the  best  plan,  is  a  serious  tax. 
For  very  early  work  the  plants  may  be  placed 
in  cold  houses  and  pits  in  November,  as  a 
preliminary  move  to  their  introduction  to  the 
forcing  structure  towards  the  end  of  December 
or  beginning  of  January.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  plants,  under  any  circumstances,  must  be 
kept  back  to  the  season  when  the  large  parties  are 
given  in  town,  and  it  one  could  ensure  the  pots 
from  being  broken. by  the  frost  the  best  place  to 
keep  the  plants  in  would  be  the  open  air.  I  have 
tried  many  ways  of  keeping  Strawberries  whilst  wait- 
ing for  the  forcing  house  ;  and  in  the  country,  where 
leaves  are  plentiful,  I  know  of  no  belter  nor  more 
economical  plan  than  standing  the  pots  on  some 
hard  impervious  bottom,  a  hard  coal-ash  bed  being 
the  best,  and  filling  in  the  interstices  between  the 
pots  with  tree  leaves,  and  in  frosty  weather  shel- 
tering with  old  mats,  not  because  the  plants  re- 
quire any  protection,  but  to  prevent  the  loss  and 
annoyance  of  broken  pots.  When  the  pots  are 
lifted  out  of  the  bed  of  leaves,  the  roots  of  the 
plants  are  fresh  and  fully  charged  with  fluid  ready 
for  work. 

The  Stkawberrv  House. 
Where  a  house  can  be  given  up  to  this  work  it 
should  be  a  light  one.  It  may  not  matter  much  if 
the  plants  are  not  placed  near  the  glass  for  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  early  season,  but 
the  moment  growth  commences  the  lighter  the 
position  they  occupy  the  better.  In  the  full  light 
the  flower-stalks  come  strong,  the  blossoms  large, 
and  the  fruit  fine.  For  early  work  I  prefer 
a  lean-to  house  or  pit,  not  too  steep  in  the  pitch,  as 
in  the  steep  houses  the  air  soon  becomes  heated 
and  dry,  and  there  is  difiiculty  in  warding  off  insect 
attacks— I  say  warding  off  advisedly,  for  no  good 
can  be  done  with  Strawberries  unless  both  green- 
fly and  red  spider  are  kept  at  a  distance.  What  a 
blessing  it  is  when  the  young  man  in  charge  of  the 
Strawberry  forcing  has  keen  eyes  and  ready  intelli- 
gence. The  green-fly  never  come  in  their  thou- 
sands at  first,  and  the  person  who  wields  the  water- 
ing-pot and  the  camel's-hair  brush  or  the  rabbit's 
tail  during  the  setting  can  easily  brush  aside  the 
odd  flies  when  they  first  appear  and  are  few  in 
number.  Fumigating  in  mild  doses  as  a  preventive 
is  an  excellent  plan  for  forcing  or  plant  houses 
generally,  but  if  the  houses  are  large  it  means  a 
considerable  expenditure.  The  syringe  is  a  grand 
implement  for  keeping  down  insects  if  used  in 
time.  My  experience  in  dealing  with  insects  has 
been  that  if  the  plants  are  well  grown  and  healthy 
they  may  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  insects  by 
the  use  of  the  syringe,  and  a  little  trouble  taken 
with  hand-picking  when  the  first  fly  appears  as  one 
looks  over  the  plants  in  the  morning.  Worry  the 
insects  well  with  the  syringe,  using  tepid  water, 
and  they  will  disappear.  In  the  case  of  varieties 
liable  to  mildew  mix  a  little  sulphur  with  the  water. 
Of  course  the  ripe  fruit  should  not  be  syringed,  but 
if  the  plants  are  clean  up  till  the  time  the  fruit 
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begins  to  colour  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
sjringe  afterwards.  As  regards  watering,  the  plants 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  enough  for  the 
leaves  to  wilt  or  appear  distressed.  If  they  do  the 
tender  rootlets  will  perish,  and  the  crop  suffer  both 
in  quality  and  quantity.  Dryness  at  the  root  at 
some  period  of  the  plant's  growth  is  the  cause  of 
hard  and  deformed  fruit,  and  frequently  also  leads 
to  imperfect  fertilisation. 

Liquid  Stimulants. 
I  remember  reading  an  interesting  article  in  The 
Garden  last  year  by  a  vanished  hand  deprecating 
the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  forcing  of  Strawberries, 
but  the  same  argument  would  apply  as  forcibly  to 
any  other  fruiting  or  flowering  plants  that  are 
generally  helped  on  in  some  way  by  stimulants.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  to  overfeed,  and  so  make  the 
soil  sour,  and  thereby  injure  the  flavour,  but  where 
the  stimulants  aregiven  judiciously  and  moderately 
the  weight  of  the  crop  can  be  increased  without 
any  sacrifice  of  flavour.  Whatever  liquid  stimulant 
is  given  should  be  free  from  sediment.  Before  the 
advent  of  so  many  artificial  manures  the  growers  I 
worked  with  had  a  special  brew  of  sheep  droppings, 
which  was  diluted  till  it  assumed  the  colour  of 
sherry  for  Strawberries ;  Vines  and  Pines  need  it 
stronger,  but  artificial  manures  now  are  so  handy 
and  so  easily  mixed  to  any  strength,  that  the 
sheep  droppings  have  been  discontinued.  I  am 
not  going  to  recommend  any  particular  manure. 
All  have  some  merit,  and  I  do  not  pin  my  faith  to 
any  particular  kind.  Plants  like  a  change,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  go  far  wrong  if  used  according  to  the 
manufacturer's  instructions.  I  give  stimulants 
as  soon  as  the  berries  begin  to  set,  and  they  are 
continued  until  the  last  fruits  begin  to  ripen.  Some 
growers  discontinue  its  use  as  soon  as  the  first  ber- 
ries begin  to  colour,  but  the  late-ripening  fruits  re- 
quire support  quite  as  much  as  the  early  ones,  and 
if  given  clear  it  will  not  injure  the  flavour. 

Setting  and  Thinning  the  Feuits. 
Both  of  these  are  simple  matters,  and  should  re- 
ceive attention  where  first-class  results  are  wanted. 
When  the  pollen  of  the  fully  expanded  blossoms  is 
dry,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  light 
touch  of  the  camel's-hair  brush  will  scatter  the 
grains  and  make  sure  of  a  good  set.  I  have  tried 
thinning  the  blossoms  before  they  expanded  with 
good  results,  leaving  from  eighteen  to  twenty  of  the 
largest  buds,  and  just  giving  a  further  look  over 
when  the  blossoms  are  set  to  see  if  any  further  thin- 
ning is  desirable.  As  regards  temperature,  the 
Strawberry  is  very  accommodating,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  start  with  much  over  50°  when  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand  ;  C0°  by  night  to  80°  by 
day  with  sun  heat  will  be  about  the  right  tempera- 
tures. I  may  in  cocclusion  say  it  is  quite  useless 
to  attempt  to  force  plants  not  thoroughly  prepared. 
E.  H. 

Grape  Gros  Colman. — I  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  having  Gros  Colman  Grapes  as  black  as 
Sloes  without  the  aid  of  artificial  shading,  and  al- 
though Mr.  Stratton  (p.  90)  may  attribute  his  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of  whitewashed  glass,  yet  he  might 
have  obtained  the  same  results  by  allowing  the 
Vines  to  carry  more  foliage  and  attending  to  the 
damping  of  the  path  and  border.  My  Gros  Colmans 
were  grown  in  a  Black  Hamburgh  house,  and  the 
canes  trained  up  the  trellis  3i  feet  apart.  As 
Grapes  out  of  this  house  were  required  by  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  forcing  was  commenced  on  the 
1st  of  February,  thus  giving  the  Colmans  a  long 
season  of  growth,  which  no  doubt  contributed  to- 
wards the  perfecting  of  the  fruit.  Not  to  this 
alone,  however,  do  I  ascribe  success,  but  to  an  un- 
usual extension  of  their  laterals,  for  instead  of 
pinching  at  the  first  or  second  leaf  beyond  the 
bunch,  as  is  generally  done,  I  allowed  them  to  ex- 
tend from  one  cane  to  another  before  stopping, 
thereby  forming  a  groundwork  for  a  natural  screen 
of  foliage.  In  bright  sunny  weather  the  border 
and  path  were  kept  well  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
especially  was  this  the  case  when  a  hot,  scorching 
day  followed  a  period  of  dullness.  I  believe  that 
the  premature  decay  of  the  foliage  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  a  lack  of   atmospheric  moisture 


during  exceptionally  dry  weather.  Where  atmo- 
spheric moisture  is  properly  attended  to,  I  imagine 
better  Grapes  will  be  obtainable  than  where  artifi- 
cial shading  is  employed  to  preserve  the  leaves,  as 
the  refracting  of  any  of  the  sun's  rays  cannot  fail 
to  detract  from  its  chemical  influence  on  the  sap 
when  passing  through  the  leaf.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  sure  others  as  well  as  myself  will  be 
pleased  to  know  how  Mr.  Stratton's"  Vines  behave 
this  year.— J.  Riddell. 


RENOVATING  OLD  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 
I  AM  very  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Coleman  championing 
the  regrafting  of  old  Apple  trees  where  the  original 
sorts  are  inferior  and  the  stems  still  clean  and 
vigorous.  Whatever  may  be  the  best  course  for  the 
ordinary  market  grower  of  fruit  to  adopt  in  his 
peculiar  methods,  the  renovating  of  old  trees  comes 
more  into  the  line  of  the  farmer,  cottager,  and  in 
some  cases  of  the  ordinary  private  gardener  or 
amateur  who  may  have  orchards.  That  grafting 
these  old  trees  means  for  them  renewed  life  and 
vigour,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show.  Indeed, 
many  a  fine  tree,  which  for  forty  years  perhaps  has 
been  producing  all  the  time  only  poor  fruits  and 
the  growth  of  which  has  latterly  become  stunted, 
just  begins  to  be  profitable  when  its  old  and 
valueless  head  hns  been  exchanged  for  a  new  one, 
the  yearly  crops  of  rubbish  being  replaced  by 
valuable  fruit.  I  have  had  a  hand  in  renovating 
many  comparatively  old  trees  in  my  time,  and  have 
seen  wonders  resulting  from  the  change.  But  with  all 
diffidence  I  dissent  from  some  portions  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man's advice,  that  which  urges  the  leaving  of  the 
stem  spray  to  grow  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  graft- 
ing and  the  grafting  of  many  branches  or  arms 
rather  than  cutting  these  hard  back  to  clean  cuts 
and  few  in  number.  The  first  point  may  be  said 
to  open  up  a  question  in  tree  physiology,  and  it  is 
this :  What  is  the  effect  on  the  roots  when  the 
head  is  removed  ?  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Coleman 
holds  to  the  opinion  that  the  spray  or  stem 
shoots  to  which  he  refers  as  being  left  on 
the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  excess 
sap,  or  else  that  the  beheading  of  the  tree  causes 
so  great  a  collapse  of  root  action,  that  some  growth 
is  needful  to  cause  sap  to  flow  upward.  That 
there  is  a  close  affinity  between  leaf  area  and  root 
action  is  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  greater  the  one 
the  more  of  the  other,  and  rice  versa.  If  the 
head  be  absolutely  removed  from  a  tree,  of  course 
in  the  natural  order  of  events  root  action  should 
cease  and  the  tree  die.  In  some  cases  death 
would  follow,  but  not  so  with  Apples  and  Pears. 
If  these  have  the  heads  cut  clean  off,  leaving  some 
8  feet  or  10  feet  of  stem  above  ground,  they  will 
be  sure  to  start  into  growth,  and  strong  growth  too, 
even  if  no  grafts  be  put  on.  If  there  be  in  such 
case  greatly  reduced  sap  force,  there  is  still  ample 
for  the  purposes  of  Nature,  and  it  will  be  found, 
at  least  such  is  my  experience,  that  the  application 
of  grafts  to  the  beheaded  arms  of  a  tree  suffices 
to  carry  all  the  sap  sent  up  by  the  roots,  and  also 
to  act  later  on  as  an  attractive  force  in  causing  sap 
to  ascend.  If,  however,  Mr.  Coleman  holds  that 
the  retention  of  the  stem  shoots  or  spray  be 
needful  to  assist  the  ascent  of  sap  for  the  benefit 
of  the  grafts,  I  fear  there  I  must  join  issue  with 
him,  because  the  tendency  would  be  to  misdirect 
the  sap  into  these  side  shoots  rather  than  to  con- 
centrate its  strength  into  the  grafts.  In  grafting 
it  is  desirable  that  the  sap  force  at  the  first  should 
not  be  too  strong.  What  is  needed  is  a  gentle  and 
gradual  flow,  so  that  the  scion  may  become  speedily 
united,  and  once  a  union  takes  place  then  it  is  ready 
to  take  up  and  utilise  the  strong  flow  of  sap  which 
greater  warmth  later  on  generates.  Because  of  the 
shock  to  the  system  of  the  tree  beheading  pro- 
duces, the  upward  flow  of  sap  is  naturally  slow,  but 
it  is  apparently  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  as  the 
grafts  begin  to  develop,  they  are  not  only  enabled 
to  utilise  all  that  may  come  to  feed  them,  but 
through  the  agency  of  the  rapidly  expanding  leaf- 
age, help  to  attract  still  more  from  the  roots.  The 
result  is  a  stout  strong  growth  the  first  year  from 
the  graft,  forming  a  substantial  basis  for  the  future 
tree.    That,  so  far,  has  always  been  my  experience, 


but  then  I  have  never  operated,  as  Mr.  Coleman 
seems  to  advise,  by  grafting  numerous  branches. 
Where  I  have  beheaded,  I  have  done  so  drastically, 
relieving  the  head  two-thirds  in  the  winter,  and 
then  making  clean  cuts  back  to  about  three  or  four 
stout  arms  in  April,  when  the  grafting  was  at 
once  performed.  To  graft  a  big  tree  on  a  dozen  or 
a  score  of  limbs  is  no  child's  play,  and  the  tree  has 
a  very  gaunt,  naked  appearance.  The  graft-growth 
from  these  long  numerous  arms  seems  almost  al- 
ways to  be  rather  puny,  for  a  year  or  two,  at  least. 
When,  as  I  prefer,  the  limbs  are  shortened  back  to 
within  2  feet  or  n  feet  of  the  fork,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  very  clean  vigorous  stem,  right  back  to  the 
single  stem  itself,  of  course,  extra  stout  grafts  may 
be  used,  and  these  are  safest  if  put  in  wedge-shaped 
with  a  fine  saw,  as  the  attachment  to  the  hard  wood 
is  more  secure.  Still,  these  properly  made,  fixed, 
and  tied,  then  clayed  over,  and  when  strong  growth 
is  made,  as  it  certainly  will  be  later,  needing  some 
stakes  to  support  it  for  a  time,  will  produce  a 
remarkably  fine  head  in  two  or  three  years. 

A.  D. 

FRUIT-GROWING  IN  BRITAIN. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  any 
class  who  are  not  interested,  either  as  producers  or 
consumers,  in  this  matter,  which  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  day. 
The  continued  low  prices  for  corn  compel  pro- 
ducers to  turn  to  other  crops  with  a  view  to  larger 
profits.  Among  these  good  hardy  fruit  takes  a  high 
place.  There  is  also  a  daily  and  growing  conviction 
that  the  country  would  be  enriched  in  many  direc- 
tions were  a  larger  proportion  of  the  money  ex- 
pended on  foreign  fruits  paid  to  home  growers. 

Besides,  so  soon  as  the  working  classes  learn  the 
value  of  fruit  as  food,  the  demand  for  many  years 
is  likely  far  to  exceed  our  supplies  from  our  home 
orchards  and  gardens  as  well  as  from  abroad.  For 
hitherto  the  great  consuming  masses  of  our  popula- 
tion have  treated  our  best  home  fruits  more  as 
simple  luxuries  than  as  important  factors  in  their 
daily  bread.  When  fruit  reaches  this  high  place  in 
our  social  economies  our  national  health  is  likely  to 
be  greatly  improved  without  any  serious  diminn- 
tion  of  strength,  while  the  demand  for  good  hardy 
fruit  is  likely  to  be  largely  increased ;  hence  the 
opportuneness  of  this  new  departure. 

I  confess  to  a  liking  for  the  old  names  and  a 
renaissance  of  the  veritable  orchards  of  the  olden 
time.  They  are  redolent  of  poetry.  English 
orchards  might  have  been  profitable  had  they  not 
been  starved  down  to  Moss  and  Lichen  bearing  and 
sterility.  Of  late  years  these  orchards  have  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  have  drooped,  decayed,  and 
been  grubbed  up  in  consequence. 

The  taste  or  zeal  for  hardy  fruit  culture  has  run 
into  dwarfing  channels.  Of  far  more  importance  to 
us  as  a  great  fruit-eating  nation  are  large  and  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  supplies  of  hardy  fruit  of  the 
highest  quality  than  being  able  to  gather  crops 
within  a  few  months  after  budding  or  grafting. 
Not  that  anything  need  be  said  against  minia- 
ture fruit  trees  in  all  their  manifold  sizes,  forms, 
times,  and  degrees  of  fertility.  These  bring  the 
pleasures  and  profits  of  fruit  growing  within  reach 
of  thousands  of  amateurs,  mechanics,  tradesmen, 
and  labourers,  whose  limited  means  and  gardens 
could  never  have  enabled  them  to  sit  under  or  en- 
joy the  fruits  or  shade  of  full-sized  orchard  fruit 
trees.  But  it  was  unfortunate  that  as  miniature 
fruit  gardens  and  trees  increased  and  muliiplitd, 
orchards  decreased  or  were  grubbed  up.  The  net 
result  is  that  possibly  the  year  l^UO  will  jield  but 
little  increase  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  our 
home-grown  hardy  fruits  over  that  of  188ii.  Neither 
are  our  home-grown  hardy  fruits  likely  to  meet  our 
ever-growing  home  demands  unless,  simultaneously 
with  all  our  dwarfing  methods  of  fruit  culture  in 
gardens  or  even  orchards,  we  return  also  to  what  is 
generally  understood  as  the  old-fashiontd  and 
sized  large  trees  on  the  Crab  and  wild  Pear  stocks. 
It  matters  little  if  we  have  to  wait  a  little  longer 
for  the  produce,  though  under  skilful  root-piunicg 
the  period  of  waiting  for  first  fruits  from  free 
growing  fruit  trees  has  been  reduced  to  the  narr 
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rowest  limits.  The  qnantity  and  permanency  of 
the  crops  are  of  far  more  moment  alike  in  realis- 
ing handsome  profits  for  producers  and  satisfying 
the  wants  of  consumers. 

But  in  advocating  the  planting  of  orchards  of 
hardy  fruit,  nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
intention  than  to  disparage  planting  pyramids, 
bushes,  cordons.  There  is  room  enough  for  all 
forms  and  sizes  of  fruit  trees,  and  also  a  fair  chance 
of  remunerative  profits,  provided  always  that  a 
good  selection  of  varieties  is  made,  and  that  skill 
and  prudence  preside  over  the  culture  of  the  trees 
and  the  sale  of  the  produce. 

Neither  is  it  needful  that  orchards  should  be 
large.  The  large  size  of  orchards  and  the  absurd 
number  of  varieties  have  wrecked  more  ventures 
in  fruit  growing  than  all  other  evils  and  difiiculties 
crowded  together.  Everyone,  unless  he  has  special 
experience,  should  proceed  in  this  new  venture 
tentatively,  and  then  he  can  lose  little  and  may 
ultimately  gain  much,  mayhap  a  moderate  compe- 
tency or  even  a  fortune. 

Local  experience  is  the  core  of  success  not  only  as 
to  the  selection  of  vairieties  and  modes  of  culture,  but 
also  as  to  local  tastes,  market  prices,  &c.  Hence 
while  advocating  the  planting  of  a  few  orchard- 
sized  fmit  trees,  it  may  be  prudent  to  note  actual 
results  before  extending  those  into  orchards  of  any 
considerable  area.  The  trees  if  properly  cared  for 
will  furnish  the  only  true  object  lessons  that  can  be 
safely  followed.  Success  alike  in  produce  and 
profit  may  be  safely  followed  over  larger  areas.  On 
the  other  hand,  failure  will  stop  planters  before  the 
loss  of  many  grand  trees  can  have  become  serious. 

There  is  one  admirable  mode  in  carrying 
out  these  preliminary  experiments  in  hardy 
fruit  growing  that  must  result  in  substantial  gain, 
whether  it  results  in  a  pecuniary  profit  or  loss. 
That  is  to  plant  half  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  fruit  trees 
on  free  stocks  in  a  group  or  singly  on  the  lawn, 
home  meadow,  plantation  or  shrubbery.  From  the 
very  first  day  after  planting,  the  form  of  the  trees, 
the  novelty  of  their  foliage,  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  and  fruits  will  add  new  features  and  richer 
touches  to  the  home  and  garden,  and  all  these  will 
prove  an  immediate  and  clear  gain,  whatever  may 
happen  to  hardy  fruit  growing  as  a  commercial 
speculation.  There  is  also  this  further  to  be  urged 
in  favour  of  these  tentative  experiments  in  the 
orchard  culture  of  hardy  fruits.  They  will  tend 
greatly  to  improve  as  well  as  extend  home  sup- 
plies ;  and  were  every  homestead  that  has  the  power 
to  grow  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  a  long 
step  would  have  been  taken  to  place  more  and 
better  fruit  at  cheaper  rates  within  reach  of  those 
larger  masses  less  favourably  circumstanced. 

One  hint  more,  specially  to  owners  and  land- 
holders. Few  things  strike  one  more  painfully  in 
travelling  through  rural  districts  than  the  close 
proximity  of  forest  trees  to  the  gardens  of  labourers 
and  mechanics.  These  are  upheld  for  the  sake  of 
shelter,  shade,  or  picturesque  effect,  to  the  serious 
detriment,  not  seldom  the  semi-ruin,  of  the  gardens. 
Could  all  such  trees  be  cut  down,  grubbed  up,  and 
fruit  trees  planted  in  their  stead,  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus would  be  gi\en  to  the  orchard  culture  of  our 
hardy  fruits  and  the  vegetable  produce  of  hundreds 
of  gardens  be  multiplied  manifold.  D.  T.  F. 


Apple  Northern  Greening. — When  good 
cooking  Apples  are  in  request  late  in  the  spring, 
this  variety  ought  always  to  be  grown,  for  it  keeps 
well,  being  as  firm  as  a  cricket-ball  when  the 
majority  of  other  sorts  are  shrivelled  and  worth- 
less. Its  growth  is  erect,  and  I  lind  it  succeeds 
well  as  a  kind  of  upright  bush  tree,  allowing  it  to 
grow  to  larger  dimensions  than  is  advisable  with 
some  kinds  that  form  flower  spurs  more  freely.  I 
had  a  good  crop  of  this,  as  well  as  other  kinds, 
last  year.  I  do  not  attempt  to  make  the  trees  look 
uniform,  as  my  object  is  to  get  fruit,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  one  of  the  surest  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  is  to  treat  each  kind  separately, 
for  whereas  some  varieties  will  be  fruitful  under 
any  conditions,  more  especially  those  of  the  Codlin 
type,  that  are  mostly  early  sorts,  there  are  others 


that  resent  thu  very  cUsepruLlng.  I  find  that  this 
valuable  late  kind  must  be  allowed  more  latitude 
as  regards  growth,  and  then  after  it  has  made  a 
fair-sized  tree  it  will  become  very  fruitful.  I  do 
not  think  that  its  merits  are  sufficiently  known,  as 
one  rarely  meets  with  this  or  any  other  really  late 
keeping  kind.  Except  in  the  fruit-growing  parts 
of  Kent,  where  one  finds  row  after  row  of  Green- 
ings, one  may  look  in  vain  for  those  that  keep 
much  after  Christmas.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
prolific  nature  of  the  early  kinds  compared  with 
the  late  keepers,  but  in  making  a  selection  the 
question  should  not  always  hinge  on  how  much 
produce  can  be  had,  but  rather  on  what  will  be  its 
value  when  sent  to  market. — J.  G.,  Hanis. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange. — I  was  very  pleased 
to  read  your  editorial  remarks  on  the  above  in 
your  issue  of  January  4,  and  quite  agree  with 
all  you  say  in  praise  of  the  Blenheim,  for  in  my 
opinion,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  the  best  Apple  in 
existence.  I  herewith  send  you  two  or  three  as  a 
sample  taken  from  a  heap  more  than  a  foot  thick 
and  not  in  the  least  disturbed  since  they  were 
gathered  early  in  October.  I  have  often  measured 
fruits  each  over  14  inches  in  circumference  and 
have  kept  them  as  late  as  April  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition, but  I  consider  them  in  their  prime  from 
November  1  to  February  I.  A  neighbour  of  mine 
remarked  the  other  day  that  my  Blenheims  were 
much  better  flavoured  than  his,  and  asked  me  to 
try  one,  which  I  did,  and  found  that  it  tasted  very 
strongly  of  the  musty  straw  upon  which  it  had 
been  kept.  Mine  have  been  laid  on  closely  boarded 
shelves  covered  with  sheets  of  paper,  which  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  their 
superior  flavour.  If  I  were  planting  twenty  Apple 
trees  five  of  them  would  be  Blenheim  and  five 
Cox's  Orange,  the  latter  a  most  delicious  handsome 
Apple  and  a  free  bearer.  We  have  far  too  many 
sorts  of  Apples,  and  if  two-thirds  of  existing  trees 
were  cut  down  and  grafted  with  these  two  sorts  we 
should  soon  hear  much  less  about  the  superiority 
of  imported  Apples.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Blenheims  grown  in  Kent  are  far  superior  to  those 
grown  in  the  western  counties.  Is  that  so  ? — W. 
Sang  WIN,  Trdissh'k. 

*«*  Very  good  samples,  highly  coloured,  but  as 
regards  flavour  past  their  best. — Ed. 

Apple     Mannington's    Pearmain.  —  This 

delicious  dessert  Apple  originated  in  a  garden  at 
Uckfield.in  Sussex.morethanonehundredyears  ago. 
It  remained  local  until  1847.  when  specimens  of 
the  fmit  were  sent  to  the  Koyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and,  proving  a  first-class  variety,  it  soon 
became  generally  known.  The  tree  is  very  hardy, 
clean  and  healthy,  but  does  not  attain  a  large  size, 
and  coming  quickly  into  bearing  is  well  adapted 
for  working  as  a  cordon  on  the  Doucin  stock.  Some 
maiden  trees  here  bore  a  little  fruit  the  second 
year  after  planting,  and  have  made  most  perfect 
little  pyramids  now  laden  with  flower-buds.  The 
fruit,  of  medium  size,  and  rather  blunt,  Pearmain 
shape,  is  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  colour,  covered 
with  a  warm,  brown  russet  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
much  brighter  next  the  sun ;  flesh  yellow,  rather 
firm  before  Christmas,  but  as  tender  as  that  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  from  January  onwards,  rich  and 
sugary,  with  a  particularly  brisk  flavour,  which  it 
retains  until  late  in  the  spring.  As  a  late  winter 
Apple,  this  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  and  continuing  the  supply  after 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  it  much  resembles  in 
texture  and  flavour,  is  past  its  best,  I  can  strongly 
recommend  it  for  general  culture  as  cordon,  pyra- 
mid, and  bush,  in  which  forms  it  will  fruit  early 
and  occupy  but  little  space.  The  late  Doctor  Bull, 
in  the  "  Herefordshire  Pomona,"  says,  "  This  is  one 
of  the  best  and  richest  flavoured  dessert  Apples,  in 
season  from  November  even  until  March.  The 
fruit  should  be  allowed  to  hang  late  on  the  tree  to 
secure  its  richness  of  flavour  and  its  good-keeping 
properties,  for  if  gathered  too  soon  it  is  apt  to 
shrivel.  The  only  objection  to  this  is  the  difficulty 
of  protecting  the  fruit  from  birds." — W.  C. 

Pear  Knight's  Monarch.— With  me  if  the 
weather  ia  at  all  rough  this  Pear  always  falls  from  the 
tree  prematurely.     I  place  some  soft  material  under 


the  tree,  and  this  saves  some  of  the  fruit  from  being 
bruised.  If  gathered  too  soon  the  fruit  dees  not  mel- 
low. When  properly  ripened  it  is  a  delicious  Pear 
and  covers  a  long  season. — E.  Butts,  Leigham  Court, 
Surrey. 

THE   VINE.* 

PHTLLO.XBnA. 

Perhaps  there  are  not  many  among  us  who  have 
been  troubled  with  this  insect.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  as  big  a  bugbear  among  gardeners  as  the  Eucha- 
ris  mite  is  to-day.  The  Phylloxera  attacks  the  roots 
of  the  Vine  chiefly ;  there  at  least  is  its  stronghold, 
and  if  we  are  to  successfully  cope  with  it  we  must 
lift  the  Vines  and  replant  them.  Considering  the 
risk  that  is  even  then  run  in  a  renewed  attack,  I 
say,  "  clear  out "  and  have  a  fresh  start,  removing 
every  particle  of  soil  that  would  by  any  possibility 
come  into  contact  with  the  new  border.  Afterwards 
apply  freshly  slaked  lime  over  the  bottom  of  the 
bor<ler  and  around  it  as  far  as  the  ^'ine  roots  have 
extended. 

Anothkb  Spidee. 

There  is  another  species  of  spider  which  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  "  whit3  spider,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  our  better- known  kind.  This 
kind  is  chiefly  troublesome  to  young  Vines  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their  existence,  but 
not  generally  after  that.  Its  effects  are  quickly 
seen  ;  not  so,  however,  the  insect  itself ;  it  can  only 
under  favourable  circumstances  be  discerned  by 
the  naked  eye.  It  generally  locates  itself  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  prefers  those  that 
are  half-grown  downwards  to  the  smallest.  It 
causes  the  leaves  to  partake  of  a  glossy  light 
brown  colour  with  a  blistered  appearance.  In 
bad  cases  the  wood  itself  suffers  in  a  similar 
way,  the  leaves  eventually  drop  off,  and  the 
point  of  the  shoot  is  lost.  I  have  had  my  atten- 
tion drawn  to  this  trouble  by  others  who  did  not 
suspect  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  insect.  I 
found  it  troublesome  some  years  ago  on  Crotons  in 
a  similar  way.  The  best  remedy  for  this  little 
creature  is  some  soot  tied  up  in  a  bag  and  placed 
in  the  tank  from  whence  the  water  is  taken  for 
syringing  the  young  Vines.  The  water  should, 
when  used,  have  quite  a  bitter  taste,  then  it  wiU 
soon  put  a  stop  to  this  trouble,  but  may  be  con- 
tinued as  a  preventive,  at  the  same  time  assisting 
the  Vines. 

Cleaning. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  on  this  point. 
All  vineries  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  a 
thorough  cleansing  every  season  when  the  Vines  are 
dormant,  and  painted  too  every  few  seasons,  especi- 
ally when  the  "bug"  is  troublesome. 

Shanking. 
Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  this  failing  of 
the  A'ine  to  carry  its  fruit  through  to  perfection. 
I  believe  it  arises  from  several  reasons.  One  is 
without  doubt  that  of  over-cropping.  The  Vine 
can  carry  the  fruit  on  to  a  certain  stage,  but  can- 
not get  all  its  crop  over  the  stoning  period  in 
safety.  Hence,  soon  afterwards  we  see  signs  of  this 
complaint  in  some  of  the  berries  losing  their  vitality 
at  the  footstalk.  Another  cause  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
attributed  to  a  deficiency  of  root  action,  resulting 
from  one  of  three  sources,  viz.,  an  impoverished 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  consequent  weakness  of 
the  roots,  or  through  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
soil,  and  that,  therefore,  colder,  or  by  the  other  ex- 
treme of  being  too  dry,  and  therefore  causing  a 
general  check  to  the  growth.  If  at  one  period  the 
lateral  shoots  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  A'ine 
without  being  stopped  until  there  is  a  considerable 
growth,  and  then  a  large  quantity  removed  all  at 
once,  there  must  be  a  check  put  upon  the  Vine  that, 
in  my  opinion,  would  also  have  a  tendency  towards 
producing  shanking.  When  there  has  been  an 
omission  in  stopping,  it  is  better  to  remove 
only  a  few  shoots  at  the  time.  I  think  if  each  case 
of  shanking  is  well  thought  out,  it  may  be  attri- 
buted to  one  of  the  causes  I  have  just  named. 


*  A  paper  read  at  the  Ealing  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  November  27,  1889,  by  J.  Hud- 
son, Gunnersbury  House  Gardens. 
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front.     It  had  only  thus  got  the  little  piece  of  in- 
side  border  left.    To  make  amends  for  this  the  two 

liiijuui  v;.ia  ^  uu  ..  .^«">-«...^ " '  rods  of  the  Vine  were  shortened  half-way.     When 

border\o'plantaf"reshTin'entma^^^  growth  commenced  this  old  Vine  started  a 

particular  kind  is  not  approved  of,  or  perchance  does   fresh  life,  and  seemed  determined  to  keep  pace 
not  succeed  so  well  as  the  rest.     Then  graft  or  in-   with  the  young  ones,  which  it  did,  and  bore  quite 


Gbafting  and  Inarching. 

These  are  both  good  means  whereby  to  add  another  i 

kind  of  Grape  to  a  collection  without  disturbing  the  , 


arch  another  kind,  and  remove  the  old  rod  of  the 
stock  to  throw  all  the  strength  into  the  scion. 
The  common  mode  of  grafting  will  answer  very 
well  and  is  easily  done.  For  myself,  however,  I 
prefer  inarching,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  expedi- 
tious than  grafting.  It  reiiuires  to  be  done  with 
care,  but  is  quite  simple,  by  bringing  into  contact 
the  two  young  growths  of  corresponding  size  after 
an  equal  portion  of  each  has  been  removed  (nearly 
half-way  through)  with  a  sharp  knife.  These 
shoots  should  be  bound  together  firmly,  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  a  union  is  effected,  the  sup- 
port of  the  intended  addition  to  the  \'ine  should 
be  gradually  withdrawn  from  its  original  source 
of  sustenance. 

Extension  System. 
In  some  cases  this  is  to  be  recommended,  and 
could  probably  be  adopted  more  than  it  is  done  at 
the  present  time.  There  are,  no  doubt,  diffe- 
rences in  constitution  of  the  same  kind  of  Vine ; 
in  fact,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  in  many  instances, 
some  being  more  vigorous  than  others.  Where 
this  is  plainly  visible,  by  all  means  remove  the 
weaker  one,  and  encourage  the  stronger  to  further 
develop  itself,  by  which  its  own  vigour  will  be  in- 
creased. 

Mildew  on  Vines. 

Sometimes  during  May  and  June  even  we  get  a 
spell  of  comparatively  cold  weather  after  a  warm 
time,  when  the  fires  have  been  let  down,  and  perhaps 
for  economy  have  been  for  a  few  nights  dispensed 
with.    This  change  to  a  low  temperature  produces  a 
check  in  the  growth,  which  after  a  few  days  will 
render  the  Vine  lia^^V  to  an  attack  of  mildew  that 
will  soon  make  sad  navoc  amongst  the  bunches. 
When  this  is  seen,  apply  sulphur  immediately  to  the 
pipes  after  they  have  been  made  extra  hot.  These  at- 
tacks generally  come  on  during  or  after  a  period  of 
easterly  winds,  also  in  damp  and  cloudy  weather.  If 
mildew  has  been  troublesome  the  previous  season,  it 
is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  apply  the  sulphur 
in  time,  retaining  at  least  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes. 
It  must  not  be  done,  however,  before  the  berries 
are  as  large  as  Peas  or  rust  will  ensue,  which  is 
another  nuisance  to  be    avoided.      Rust  is    also 
caused  by  a  sudden  chill  or  drop  in  the  tempera- 
ture ;  steaming   the  pipes  when  the    berries  are 
tender  will  also  cause  it  if    the  pipes  are   extra 
heated.     If  during  the  previous  season  there  has 
been  a  dressing  of  sulphur  applied  to  the  pipes, 
that  should  all  be  carefully  removed  when  the  house 
is  cleansed  at  the  time  of  pruning.    The  neglect  of 
this  essential  point  will  frequently  result  in  the 
berries  falling  a  prey  to  mst  in  their  earliest  and 
consequently  most  tender  stage  of  growth. 
Renovating  old  Vines. 
Where  time  and  supply  are  the  chief  objects, 
old    Vines    that    show    evident    signs    of    going 
back    may    be     revived    by    the    removal     of    a 
considerable  amount  of    the  soil   in  which   they 
are  growing.    Unless  it  be  a  bad  case,  I  would 
not    advise    the    entire    removal ;    two-thirds    in 
most  instances  would  be   sufficient.    The  healthy 
portion  of  the  roots  should  be  preserved  and  relaid 
in  the  new  soil ;  those  that  are  furthest  from  home, 
however,  might  be  removed  to  cause  fresh  ones  to 
be  thrown   out  closer  to    the    stem.    This  work 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  cut, 
in  order  to  get  fresh  root  action,  if  possible,  the 
same  year.    The  next  season  but  few  Grapes  should 
be  taken  from  Vines   thus  treated ;  the  growths 
ought,  however,   to  have  greater  freedom    given 
them,  so  as  to    assist    the  roots.      I    remember 
an  instance  (when  under  my  father)  in  which  a 
Vine  survived  rather  severe  treatment.     It  was  the 
best  Vine   in   the  house,  the  others  having  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  new  ones.    The  chief 
part  of  the  border  was  outside,  the  inside  portion 
being  only  about  2  feet  wide.     In  order  to  have  all 
the  border  new  outside,  this  Vine  was  chopped  off 


as  good  (jrapes  for  years  afterwards. 

Coveeing  fok  A'ine  Borders. 
This    is    necessary    in    a    sufficient    extent    to 
prevent    frost    from    injuring    the    roots.      I   do 
not    believe    in    it    as    a  medium  for   imparting 
heat    to  the  border  itself ;    it  may   do  that   cer- 
tainly for  a    few    inches   under  the    surface   by 
frequent   turning  and   by  adding  fresh  ferment- 
ing material.    The   better   plan   is   to   have   the 
roots  of  all  early  Vines  confined  within  the  house. 
Before  sharp  frost  sets  in  I  like  to  have  the  outside 
borders  covered  with  leaves  to  a  depth  of  about 
6  inches,  over  which  a  layer  of  long  litter  should 
be  placed  to  keep  the  leaves  from  blowing  away. 
For  late   keeping   Grapes   with   outside   borders, 
I  would,  if  possible,  have  a  covering  of  corrugated 
iron,  as  used  for  roofing,  or  better  still  even  than 
that  would  be  a  covering  of   glass.     I  remember 
this  latter  plan  Ijeing  adopted  in  one  garden,  and 
it  well  repaid  tor  the  outlay  expended. 
Keeping  late  Grapes. 
In   onler   that    late    Grapes    may    keep    well, 
it  is    most  'essential   that   they    should    be   tho- 
roughly   well  ripened  by   October.     It   must  not 
be  inferred  because  they  may  be  well   coloured 
that  they   are   equally    well   matured.     I  believe 
in    having     a    little    heat    in    the    pipes    at    all 
times  for  late  Grapes,   even   after  they  are  ripe. 
Much  heat  does  harm,  but  a  trifle  does  good  by 
assisting  to  keep  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  and  in 
keeping  down  any  symptoms  of  damp.     The  tem- 
perature at  night  when  the  Grapes  are  fully  ripe 
may  range  from  i'P  to  55°,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather.   Constant  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  bunches  to  see  that  no  decaying  berries  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  them.     It  is  better  to  remove 
a  berry  as  soon  as  there  are  symptoms  of  decay  than 
to  leave  it  until  it  is  further  gone  bad  and  others 
perhaps  affected  also.     When  the  main  part  of  the 
wood  is  well  ripened,  the  rest  which  is  still  green 
shoulil  be  gradually  removed  ;  this  will  permit  of  a 
better  circulation   of  air  about   the  foliage  and 
bunches.     This  may,  in   fact,  be  done  in  earlier 
vineries  with  advantage  also,  but  the  ripened  wood 
should  be  left  until  the  foliage  drops  oS.    The  best 
success  I  ever  had  with  late  Grapes  was  in  a  span- 
roofed  vinery  some  2(i  feet  wide.    The  chief  part  of 
the  border  was  inside,  and  got  fairly  dry  by  the 
time  the  Grapes  were  ripe,  the  last  watering  being 
given  when  the  Grapes  were  colouring.    This  house 
used  generally  to  have  (iOO  bunches  hanging  in  it 
at  Christmas-time,  the  supply  from  which  used  to 
last  into  June  following,  when  the  new  Grapes  were 
ripe.     If  a  point  is  made  of  growing  Grapes  for 
a  supply  all  the  year  round,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
halt  of  the  vinery  space,  as  far  as  size  goes,  devoted 
to  late  Grapes  entirely.     It  cannot  be  done  well 
without  that  arrangement,  the  other  half   lieing 
given  up  to  early  and  midseason  Grapes  in,  say, 
three  divisions.     I  prefer  to  cut  late  Grapes  from 
the  Vine  the  first  week  in  the  new  year,  with  as 
much  wood  as  possible,  and  remove  them  to  a  dry 
room  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded.   The  wood 
should  be  thrust  well  into  bottles  previously  filled 
with  rain-water  nearly  up  to  the  neck,  and  some  char- 
coal added  thereto  to  keep  the  water  sweeter.    The 
best  arrangement  for  the  bottles  is  a  rack,  from  which 
they  can  be  hung  sufficiently  in  a  sloping  manner 
for  the  bunches  to  be  free  of  everything.     Another 
plan  is  adopted  by  some  growers  with  zinc  troughs, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  good  system,  but  I  have 
not  tried  it  myself.     The  troughs  should  have  an 
advantage  over  the  bottles  in  being  more  easily 
filled  up  when  necessary,  as  it  could  be  done  by 
means  of  a  hole  for  that  purpose,  whereas  each  of 
the  bottles  would  want  filling  separately.     A  tem- 
perature of  40°  to  45°  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  one 
for  Grapes  when  kept  in  the  foregoing  way,  and  if 
means  were  provided  for  heating  by  hot  water  so 
much  the  better.     All  damp  air  should  be  caiefuUy 
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sible,  and  constant  watch  kept  for  decaying  berries. 
Large  bunches  are  not  the  best  for  late  keeping  by 
any  means ;  it  is  generally  the  small  ones  which 
are  the  freshest  at  the  last. 

Peculiarities  in  Grape  Culture. 
I  have  been  struck  with  two  cases  in  particular 
which  are  somewhat  novel,  the  first  one  especially. 
It  was  to  be  seen  at  Heckfield,  underthe  lateMr.  Wild- 
smith's  charge.     A  span-roofed  vinery  was  planted 
with  Lady  Downe's  Seedlingall  on  one  side ;  rods  were 
carried  to  the  top  and  down  the  other  side.    When 
they  reached  the  soil  a  new  border  was  prepared 
for  that  end  of  the  canes,  and  into  which  they  were 
inserted  and  rooted  freely.    The  Vines  thus  rooted 
at  each  end  bore  splendid  crops  for  years.    When 
eventually  a  renewal  was  thought  necessary,  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  rods  and  their  original  roots 
were  taken  away,  the  remainder  being  left,  so  to 
speak,  on  their  heads  and  are  doing  well  to  this 
day  in  that  fashion.    Another  case  is  that  of  one 
Vine  which  partly  filled  two  houses  at  Ealing  Park 
some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Cole  was  gardener  there. 
One  house  was  forced  earlier  than  the  other,  the 
Vine  being  brought  through  the  partition  from  the 
cooler  house  into  the  warmer  one.    The  rods  in  the 
latter  started  and  kept  pace  with  the  pot  Vines  in 
the  same  house,  whilst  in  the  other  the  rods  did 
not  start  until  that  house  was  started  in  due  cou'se. 
Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 
For   extra    early    forcing,    pot  Vines    are    un- 
doubtedly   to    be     preferred    to     starting     per- 
manent  Aines    so     early.     I  would  adopt    it    in 
every  possible   case   and  make    special   provision 
for    it     if    necessary     in     order    to    have    ripe 
Grapes    as   soon   as  possible     when   required   to 
meet   the   demands.    You    can    take    a  fair  crop 
from  Vines  in  pots  with  as  much  certainty  as  from 
established    Vines,    having    the    satisfaction     of 
knowing  that   they   can  be   thrown   away  imme- 
diately the  fruit  is  cut,  and  an  equally  good  lot  be 
secured   for   another   season;  whereas  permanent 
Vines  after   hard   forcing  will   fail   after   a   few 
years.     In  nearly  every  instance  A'ines,  where  they 
are  permanently  established,  will   not,  as   a  rule, 
stand  more  than  six  or  seven  years  of  hard  forc- 
ing.    By  the  time  they  are  ten  years  old  they  are 
next  to  useless.     Pot   Vines   may    be    started   5° 
warmer  than    the   others,  their  roots    being  well 
under  control ;  in  fact  all  through  their  course  they 
may  be  pushed  on   more   briskly.    The   best    pot 
Vines  I  ever  grew  were    started  in  a  Pine  stove 
at  60°  as  the  lowest  temperature,  remaining  with 
the   Pines   till    the    finish.     Vines  in   pots   need 
close  attention  as  to  watering,  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sufferwhen  in  active  growth, then  also  they 
should  be  fed  liberally  with  manure  water.    A  zinc 
collar  placed  round  the  rim  of  the  pot  inside,  and 
the  space  filled  up  with  rich  soil  will  be  a  great 
assistance  to  them  by  the  amount  of  extra  roots 
produced.     Five  or   six  bunches   are    quite   suffi- 
cient for  a  pot  A'^ine  to  carry  with  reliability  as  to 
a  good  finished  crop. 

Kinds  of  Grapes  to  Grow. 
No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point 
beyond  two  or  three  of  the  best-known  kinds. 
What  is  one  person's  choice  and  taste  is  not 
another's.  The  most  fastidious  can,  however,  I 
think,  be  fairly  well  met  in  their  ideas  of  which 
are  the  best.  The  highest  of  flavour  can  be  had 
in  some,  berries  large  enough  for  eating  comfort- 
ably in  others,  while  bunches  big  enough  for  anyone 
to  look  at  (some  of  which  are  fit  for  nothing  else) 
can  also  be  supplied. 

The  following  are,  in  my  opinion,  six  of  the  best 
all-round  varieties  to  grow,  viz.,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  Foster's  Seedling,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Gros  Colman,  and  Lady  Downe's  Seed- 
ling. With  these  a  supply  may  be  kept  up  all  the 
year  round,  where  there  is  the  convenience.  Next 
to  these  I  would  name  Mrs.  Pearson,  Alicante, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Gros  Maroc, 
and  West's  St.  Peter's.  For  the  highest  flavour, 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Black,  White,  and  Grizzly 
Frontignans,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  the  Strawberry 
Grape,  and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  may  be  named, 
'  but  I  doubt  if  either  would  meet  with  more  ap- 
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proval  than  Madresfield  Court.  For  large  bunches, 
Gros  Guillaume,  Trebbiano,  and  White  Nice  will 
meet  the  demand,  but  are  not  to  be  recommended 
either  for  quality  or  utility.  The  Muscat  Champion 
is  also  a  fine  Grape  for  flavour,  size  of  berry,  and 
bunch,  but  it  never  gets  beyoml  a  foxy-rcil  colour. 
Mrs.  Pince  is  an  equally  good  Grajie,  but  has  the 
same  failing.  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  of  very  good 
appearance  and  constitution,  but  must  be  eaten 
directly  it  is  ripe,  for  it  quickly  deteriorates.  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat  has  no  good  point,  except  its  flavour, 
to  recommend  it  in  preference  to  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. Of  recent  introductions,  I  have  great  faith 
in  Diamant  Traube,  a  white  Grape  of  the  Sweet- 
water class,  but  finer  in  appearance  and  flavour, 
and  of  which  more  will  be  heard  no  doubt  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two. 


THE  WEEK'S  WORK. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove. — Most  of  the  stove  plants  that  are  met  with 
in  cultivation  do  not  require  so  much  rest  as  they 
are  usually  given.  The  temperature  is  often  kept 
down  so  as  to  enforce  for  a  lengthened  period  an 
all  but  dormant  condition  that  greatly  reduces  the 
time  during  which  many  kinds  would  bloom  if  the 
treatment  was  different.  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Al- 
lamandas.  Gardenias,  and  many  of  the  con- 
tinuous bloomers  have  their  flowering  season 
shortened  by  an  undue  continuance  of  low  tem- 
peratures. One  of  the  reasons  given  for  a  long  rest 
in  winter  is  that  if  any  growth  is  going  on  whilst 
the  days  are  short  it  will  be  weak.  Provided  that 
the  plants  are  raised  so  that  they  are  near  the  roof 
of  the  house  or  pit  they  occupy,  and  that  the 
structure  admits  a  fair  amount  of  light,  no  evil 
will  follow  the  term  of  rest  being  shortened.  From 
the  end  of  November  to  the  second  week  in 
Februaiy  is  long  enough  to  keep  the  stove  at  its 
lowest  temperature ;  6.5°  in  the  night  is  low 
enough  during  the  time  named.  Now  a  few 
degrees  more  heat  may  be  kept  up  in  the 
night  with  a  still  further  rise  in  the  daytime. 
It  is  well  to  guard  against  an  over-moist  atmo- 
sphere. Any  excess  in  this  direction  is  at  all 
times  to  be  guarded  against,  but  especially  whilst 
the  days  are  short. 

Bouc;.\iNViLLEA  GLABRA. — This  fine  plant  can 
never  be  seen  at  its  best  when  the  roots  are  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  a  pot ;  yet  it  is  very 
Useful  grown  in  this  way,  as  with  two  or  three 
good-sized  specimens  such  as  can  be  accom- 
modated in  Itj-inch  or  17-inch  pots,  a  supply  of 
flowers  can  be  had  for  cutting.  Plants  that  have 
been  kept  dry  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
should  now  have  all  the  weak  wood  cut  out,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  strongest  shoots,  as  it  is  these 
alone  that  will  produce  wood  which  will  give  any 
bloom  worth  taking  into  account.  Train  the 
shoots  round  the  trellis  or  sticks  that  are  used  for 
support.  The  soil  must  be  well  soaked,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  ;  if  this  is  only  par- 
tially done,  the  plants  will  break  irregularly  and 
the  young  growth  come  weak.  Young  specimens 
that  are  wanted  to  increase  In  size  may  have  a 
liberal  shift  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  so 
long ;  but  in  potting  do  not  disturb  the  roots 
further  than  by  removing  the  old  drainage.  This 
Bougainvillea  will  bear  very  rich  soil,  besides 
regular  applications  of  manure  water  after  the 
growth  has  begun  to  move  freely.  Plants  that  are 
in  pots  as  large  as  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  may 
have  an  inch  or  two  of  the  tops  of  the  balls  taken 
off,  replacing  it  with  new  material  consisting  of  one 
part  good  fresh  loam  to  one  of  rotten  manure,  with 
a  little  sand.  Where  this  Bougainvillea  is  planted 
out  in  a  warm  house,  and  has  been  kept  dry  during 
the  winter,  the  bed  must  be  well  watered,  so  that 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  moistened  down  to  the 
drainage.  At  the  same  time  all  the  weak  growth 
should  be  removed,  leaving,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pot  specimens,  nothing  but  the  strong  wood  pro- 
duced last  summer ;  this,  if  need  be,  may  be 
shortened. 

Bougainvillea  spbctabilis.— This  species  i§ 


only  suitable  for  planting  out.  It  will  do  with 
considerably  less  heat  than  used  to  be  considered 
necessary,  and  when  grown  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  it  does  not  require  its  roots  drying  to 
the  extent  that  is  necessary  when  grown  with  much 
heat.  The  bed  or  border  should  now  be  well  mois- 
tened, but  the  head  of  the  plant  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  as  this  species,  unlike  B.  glabra,  flowers 
from  the  preceding  season's  wood  alone,  the  shoots 
extending  only  a  little  before  they  show  bloom. 
Whatever  is  required  in  the  way  of  pruning  must  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over. 

Clbrodkndron  Balfouei. — This  Clerodendron 
is  quite  as  useful  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration  as  it  is  for  cutting.  Small  specimens, 
such  as  can  be  grown  in  10-inch  pots,  will  flower  as 
well  as  larger  ones,  provided  that  last  season's 
growth  was  fully  matured.  It  will  bear  the  soil 
keeping  quite  dry  during  the  period  of  rest.  Before 
starting,  see  that  the  balls  are  well  moistened.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  soak  the  roots  of  this  and  other 
plants  that  are  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  during 
the  winter  in  a  tub  of  tepid  water  for  some  hours. 
The  shoots  should  not  be  touched  with  the  knife 
until  after  the  plants  have  flowered,  when  they 
may  be  shortened  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  point 
they  were  cut  back  to  last  year.  Any  potting  that 
may  be  required  should  be  deferred  until  the 
growth  has  begun  to  move  after  cutting  back,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  small  examples  that  are  much 
confined  at  the  roots,  and  that  are  to  be  grown  on 
into  larger  specimens. 

Clerodendron  fragran.s  flore-plbno.  — 
This  fragrant  shrubby  species  takes  up  much  less 
room  than  any  of  the  other  kinds,  either  climbing 
or  shrubby.  When  started  early  the  plant  will 
bloom  twice  before  autumn.  The  best  way  to  treat 
it  is  to  cut  the  stems  down  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  collar  before  growth  begins.  It  does  not  re- 
quire nearly  so  much  root-room  as  the  kinds  which 
attain  a  larger  size ;  12inch  or  13inch  pots  are 
large  enough  for  large  specimens.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  made  an  inch  or  two  of  new 
growth  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  get  most  of 
the  old  soil  away,  and  repot  in  new  loam,  well 
enriched  with  rotten  manure,  adding  sand, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
loam.  Make  the  material  moderately  solid  in  the 
pots.  Quick-growing  subjects  of  this  nature  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  water  during  the  time  of  active 
growth  ;  consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
the  drainage  is  sufficient.  In  the  case  of  full- 
sized  examples  they  can  be  put  into  pots  the  same 
size  as  those  they  have  already  occupied  ;  smaller 
specimens  that  are  wanted  to  increase  in  size  may 
have  a  liberal  shift,  say  from  8inch  into  12  inch 
pots.  T.  B. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Early  Celery. — If  there  is  a  demand  for  early 
Celery,  or  should  a  few  extra  large  stalks  be  needed 
for  the  August  shows,  then  ought  a  pinch  of  seed 
to  be  sown  at  once.  As  a  rule  the  white  varieties 
are  to  be  preferred,  for  the  reason  that  they  blanch 
in  much  less  time  than  the  coloured  forms,  there 
being  a  gain  of  quite  a  fortnight.  Exhibitors,  how- 
ever, are  disposed  to  favour  the  pink-stemmed  va- 
rieties, these  generally  being  the  heaviest  and  most 
solid.  As  it  happens,  there  are  now  several  superior 
forms  of  white  Celery  available,  and  we  are  content 
to  sow  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  of  these  (the  second 
generally  being  a  trial  sort)  at  this  early  date.  Too 
often  the  mistake  is  made  of  raising  four  times 
more  plants  than  are  needed,  the  consequence  be- 
ing that  all  are  very  spindly  at  the  outset  and  are 
slow  in  gaining  strength.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
pans  set  on  a  hot-bed,  and  cover  with  a  square  of 
glass.  When  the  plants  are  well  up,  gradually  ex- 
pose to  light,  a  shelf  in  a  warm  house  being  the 
best  place  for  them.  Thin  out  early  where  the 
plants  are  crowded,  and  prick  out  into  boxes  or  in 
frames  on  a  hotbed  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  purpose.  They  must  be  kept  steadily 
growing,  a  serious  check  either  from  their  being 
placed  in  a  cold  house  or  frame  too  early  or  from 
neglect  in  any  way  usually  ending  in  premature 
bolting. 


E.xniBiTiON  Onions.— Extra  large  bulbs  must 
be  grown  and  shown  now-a-days  by  those  who 
would  win  premier  prizes,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
White  Spanish  types  these  can  only  be  obtained  by 
raising  the  plants  under  glass  and  transplanting  to 
the  open.  The  seed  of  the  new  forms,  which  attain 
such  huge  dimensions,  is  sold  in  rather  small 
packets,  but  by  sowing  it  now  in  heat  every  one 
will  germinate,  not  a  plant  afterwards  being  wasted 
by  thinning  out  or  other  causes.  The  simplest 
course  to  pursue  is  to  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  rather 
large  pans  or  boxes  of  good  light  soil,  and  from 
these  the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  direct 
to  well-manured  open  quarters.  The  seed  ought  to 
be  pressed  well  into  the  soil  and  lightly  covered, 
and  being  set  on  a  brisk  hotbed  will  not  be  slow  in 
germinating.  Keep  the  seedlings  near  the  glass, 
gradually  harden  off,  and  when  about  6  inches  high 
prick  out  where  they  are  to  grow.  The  Giant 
White  Tripoli  can  also  be  raised  in  heat  now, 
spring-raised  plants  not  unfrequently  developing 
finer,  better  formed,  and  cleaner  bulbs  than  the 
plants  raised  in  the  open  the  autumn  previous. 

Larcib  Leeks. — In  most  instances  very  large 
Leeks  fit  for  table  use  are  not  needed  much  before 
November,  but  the  exhibitor  may  have  a  use  for 
them  as  early  as  August.  At  the  more  southern 
shows  not  much  weight  is  attached  to  early  Leeks, 
but  the  more  northward  we  go  the  more  they  are 
evidently  appreciated.  The  only  objection  to 
autumn-raised  plants  is  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
in  common  vrith  Tripoli  Onions  are  liable  to  run  to 
seed  prematurely,  a  very  annoying  occurrence  after 
so  much  trouble  has  been  taken  with  them.  The 
seed  being  sown  now  much  as  advised  in  the  case 
of  Onions,  and  the  plants  grown  on  without  a  check, 
very  fine  Leeks  may  be  had  quite  as  early  as  they 
are  required  for  exhibition.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  is  advisable  to  forward  the  plants  considerably 
under  glass  prior  to  turning  them  out  into  the  open. 
Leeks  transplant  fairly  well  from  boxes  into  which 
they  have  been  early  pricked  out,  but  as  only  a 
limited  number  are  usually  wanted,  these  may  well 
be  shifted  into  6-inch  pots  before  they  are  planted 
out. 

Spring  Garbage. — If  by  any  chance  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  autumn-raised  plants,  whether  in  the 
seed  bed  or  the  open  quarters,  it  is  advisable  to  sow 
seed  now  of  one  or  more  of  the  small-growing  quick- 
hearting  forms,  of  which  there  are  several  within 
the  reach  of  all.  The  earliest  crops  are  most  appre- 
ciated, very  few  caring  to  use  Cabbage  when  Cauli- 
flowers, Peas,  and  other  choice  vegetables  are 
plentiful.  Sow  a  pinch  of  seed  only  unless  several 
hundred  plants  are  required,  as  when  raised  thickly 
the  greater  portion  of  them  may  damp  off  whole- 
sale. A  very  little  heat  is  sufficict  to  hasten 
germination,  and  directly  the  plants  are  well  up 
transfer  the  pans  or  boxes  to  shelves  near  the  glass 
in  a  cooler  house,  or  else  place  them  in  cold  frames. 
When  well  into  rough  leaf  prick  out  about  4  inches 
apart  either  in  boxes  of  good  soil  or  else  in  a  bed 
over  a  slight  hotbed.  In  any  case  they  will  soon  be 
ready  for  finally  planting  out  where  they  are  to 
grow.  There  is,  however,  every  prospect  of  spiing 
Cabbage  being  both  early  and  plentiful,  large 
breadths  of  plants  having  survived  what  frosts  have 
been  experienced  even  better  than  might  have  been 
expectsd.  They  will  be  benefited  by  having  the 
ground  about  them  loosened  with  the  flat  hoe,  and 
if  soot  or  some  kind  of  nitrogenous  manure  is  pre- 
vious to  this  freely  distributed  among  the  rows,  the 
growth  will  be  materially  hastened  and  the  quality 
of  the  hearts  improved. 

Forcing  Turnips.— Turnips  will  not  bear  such 
hard  forcing  as  will  Carrots,  but  they  may  be  for- 
warded considerably  with  the  aid  of  large  frames 
set  on  slight  hotbeds.  We  find  the  Early  Milan  the 
surest  and  the  quickest  to  bulb,  but  have  also  done 
fairly  well  with  the  favourite  French  Long  White 
Forcing  form.  A  hotbed  2  feet  high  is  ample,  this 
being  formed  of  well-prepared  materials  and  jiut  to- 
gether as  firmly  as  possible,  a  very  gentle  heat  only 
being  needed.  If  the  frame  used  is  at  all  deep, 
throw  some  of  the  shortest  of  the  manure  inside  so 
as  to  raise  the  '■)  inches  of  loamy  soil  placed  on  the 
top  well  up  to  the  glass.    A  loose  rich  soil  pro- 
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motes  the  growth  of  leaves  rather  than  the  bulbs, 
and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  quite  firm  prior 
to  sowing  the  seed  on  the  surface  thinly  and  broad- 
cast, this  being  covered  with  light  soil.  After  the 
plants  are  up  give  air  freely  in  mild  weather,  and 
also  thin  out  early  and  lightly.  When  growing 
strongly,  draw  off  the  lights  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  day,  the  aim  being  to  check  exuberant 
top-growth,  as,  should  there  be  a  big  crop  of  leaves, 
there  will  be  few  serviceable  bulbs.  Commence  to 
draw  for  use  when  no  larger  than  good-sized 
Radishes,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  securing  a  good  succession  of  early  roots. 
It  is  useless  to  sow  seed  on  a  warm  border  before 
March,  at  any  rate  unless  some  kind  of  protection 
can  be  afforded.  Turnips  may  be  had  comparatively 
early  by  sowing  seed  thinly  among  fruit  trees,  under 
wall  copings,  and  other  unheated  structures.  To  all 
appearance  the  roots,  both  stored  and  left  in  the 
ground,  will  not  keep  well  this  season,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  reason  to  forward  Turnips 
in  some  way.  W.  I. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
CuciTMBBRS. — Assuming  that  the  sowing  of  seeds 
early  in  January  and  the  preparation  of  the  house 
intended  for  their  reception  were  simultaneous 
operations,  not  only  should  the  pots  or  hills  be  in 
good  order,  but  the  plants  should  be  quite  strong 
enough  for  turning  out  forthwith.  A  soil  tem- 
perature of  80°  is  none  too  high,  and  this  having 
been  secured,  commence  by  placing  a  neat  stick 
in  the  centre  of  each  hill,  secure  it  to  the  trellis, 
make  the  balls  of  the  plants  quite  moist  the 
day  before  they  are  wanted,  turn  them  out  of  the 
small  pots,  and  having  liberated  the  coiling  roots, 
plant  firmly  one  to  each  stick.  Unless  the  com 
post  is  very  dry  defer  watering  for  a  day.  Train 
the  young  Vines  upwards,  removing  all  male  blos- 
soms and  side  shoots  as  they  show,  preserve  most 
carefully  all  the  premier  leaves,  and  let  the  shoots 
cover  two-thirds  of  the  trellis  before  they  are  stopped 
for  the  production  of  laterals.  Aim  at  a  night  tem- 
perature of  65°  to  70°,  and  75°  to  80°  by  day,  give 
a  little  air  when  the  mercury  touches  75°,  and  if 
bright  close  in  time  for  the  glass  to  indicate  85° 
immediately  after  syringing. 

Fruiting  plants  whose  strength  has  been  hus- 
banded must  now  be  allowed  to  put  on  more  speed, 
as  good  fruit  for  some  time  to  come  will  be  in  great 
demand.  Quick  growth  of  root,  vine,  and  fruit 
depend  more  upon  daily  and  hourly  attention  to 
trifling  details  than  to  incessant  firing,  and  yet  fire- 
heat  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  no  matter  how  good 
the  materials  used  in  the  formation  of  the  bed.  It 
can,  nevertheless,  be  rendered  comparatively  harm- 
less by  a  liberal  use  of  fermenting  Oak  leaves,  by 
keeping  the  evaporating  pans  full  of  liquid,  and  by 
damping  all  available  spaces  with  tepid  water 
several  times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
If  the  plants  are  perfectly  clean,  direct  syringing 
must  not  be  attempted  on  dark  dull  days,  but  a 
thorough  bathing  will  do  much  good,  when  80°  to 
90°  can  be  secured  from  sun-heat.  Water  copiously 
with  good  liquid  soot  and  guano  water,  crop  lightly, 
cut  the  fruit  before  it  attains  full  size,  and  apply 
the  usual  remedies  for  insects  and  mildew.  Top- 
dress  with  good  flaky  turf,  bones,  and  old  lime 
rubble  as  often  as  the  roots  appear,  bearing  in  mind 
that  old  plants  may  be  earthed  well  up  the  stems. 
Keep  the  glass  clean  by  frequent  washing  with 
tepid  water,  and,  if  possible,  cover  with  oiled  canvas 
through  the  night. 

Melons. — Here,  as  in  the  Cucumber  house,  the 
one  great  aim  will  be  the  speed,  and  in  no  way  can 
this  be  better  secured  than  by  the  use  of  fermenting 
material  and  fire-heat  combined.  In  my  last  notes  I 
advised  sowing  a  few  seeds  of  some  approved  variety, 
and  the  plants  being  ready,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  them  transferred  to  the  fruiting  pots.  Unlike 
the  Cucumber,  the  Melon  grows  and  fruits  best  in 
a  strong  sustaining  loam,  and  being  averse  to  earth- 
ing up  of  the  stem,  the  little  mounds  should  be  made 
quite  level  with  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Water  the 
young  plants  a  few  hours  in  advance,  release  the 
points  of  the   roots  with  the  finger  as  they  are 


turned  out,  and  plant  very  firmly,  barely  covering 
the  tops  of  the  balls  with  soil.  Defer  watering,  but 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  moist,  and  once 
the  roots  are  on  the  move  allow  the  plants  the 
fullest  exposure  to  sun.  Allow  the  temperature  to 
range  from  65°  to  70°  at  night,  with  external  cover- 
ing ;  aim  at  a  mean  of  75°  by  day,  and  80°  to  85° 
after  the  house  is  closed. 

Cherries. — When  the  flowers  on  early  trees  are 
ready  to  open  see  that  the  house  is  carefully  fumi- 
gated, as  no  stone  fruit  can  win  the  race  when  the 
petals  are  attacked  by  fly.  Although  impatient  of 
fire-heat  the  temperature  may  be  slightly  raised, 
particularly  by  day  when  the  trees  are  in  flower, 
and  damp  or  stagnant  moisture  being  detrimental 
to  fertilisation,  the  syringe  must  be  but  sparingly 
used.  A  free  circulation  of  air,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  imperative ;  hence  the  importance  of  mild  fire- 
heat  through  the  day,  when  the  temperature  may 
rise  to  60°,  care  being  taken  that  the  minimum  of 
50°  be  maintained  on  mild  nights,  and  45°  when 
the  outside  air  is  cold.  Fertilise  each  flower  with 
a  soft  brush  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  using  pollen  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  May  Duke,  and  although 
the  atmosphere  be  moderately  dry,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  trees  must  not  feel  the  want  of  water  at 
the  roots. 

Plums. — As  these  and  Cherries  are  frequently 
brought  on  together  under  the  same  roof,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  preceding  notes 
on  the  management  of  the  Cherry  are  applicable  to 
the  Plum.  The  latter,  if  anything,  is  the  hardier 
of  the  two  ;  hence  the  importance  of  a  profusion  of 
fresh  air  and  keeping  the  temperature  low,  espe- 
cially through  the  night.  W.  C. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  pruning  and  training  of  all  fruit  trees,  Peaches 
and  Figs  excepted,  will  now  be  finished,  and  the 
season  so  far  being  early,  continued  attention  must 
be  given  to  protection,  not  only  from  frost,  but  also 
from  birds — unusually  troublesome  in  this  locality. 
The  bullfinch  of  olden  days  could  be  scared  by  a 
few  threads  of  cotton  drawn  over  the  trees  or  a 
dash  of  limewash  ;  but  now,  progressing  with  the 
limes  and  socialistic  in  all  his  movements,  nothing 
short  of  Eddy's  best  netting  prevents  him  from  ap- 
propriating more  than  his  share  of  the  good  things 
of  the  garden.  This  year,  contrary  to  our  usual 
custom,  we  netted  the  Gooseberries  before  they 
were  pruned,  but  having  gained  a  taste,  with  the 
cunning  of  a  cock  blackbird,  the  bullfinches  have 
found  out  the  smallest  holes  in  the  netting,  and, 
what  is  most  remarkable,  they  know  where  to  find 
them  again  when  hot  pressed  by  their  enemies.  Pro- 
tection from  frost  must  not  be  put  in  force  or  posi- 
tion until  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  as  anything  ap- 
proaching coddling  makes  the  buds  extremely  tender. 
Poles,  nets,  coping  boards,  and  other  contrivances, 
nevertheless,  must  be  got  ready  for  use,  as  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  mild  winter  will  be 
followed  by  inclement  spring  weather.  Another 
important  operation  which  should  precede  the 
opening  of  the  flowers  is  the  final  syringing  of  all 
fruit  trees  with  a  cheap,  yet  good  insecticide,  as  it 
is  much  better  to  prevent  the  appearance  than  to 
apply  remedies  for  the  destruction  of  enemies. 
Here,  I  apply  ordinary  soapsuds  at  short  intervals 
whenever  they  can  be  used  without  injury  to  the 
flowers  or  fruit,  as  so  efficacious  have  I  found  this 
wash,  that  the  twigs  and  spurs  in  course  of  time 
retain  a  certain  amount  of  soap  and  soda,  harmless 
to  the  trees,  yet  fatal  to  the  larvic  of  all  insects.  If 
scale  is  troublesome  on  Pears,  a  pint  of  paraffin 
added  to  a  barrel  of  suds  soon  reduces  it;  but, 
lacking  this  wash,  advantage  may  still  be  taken  of 
mild,  dry  days  for  painting  the  old  wood,  avoiding 
the  buds,  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst,  made 
thick  by  the  addition  of  stiff  loam  and  cow  ma- 
nure. A  composition  of  this  kind  not  only  sticks 
the  insects  to  the  death,  but  it  also  fills  up 
cracks  and  crevices  favourable  to  the  security  of 
future  generations,  and  in  due  course  washes  off, 
leaving  the  bark  bright,  elastic,  and  healthy.  Nuts 
and  Filberts,  unusually  early  and  heavily  laden 
with  catkins,  may  now  be  pruned  and  top-dressed. 


Bushes  here  commenced  opening  their  tiny  pink 
flowers  on  the  20th  of  January,  but  being  so  for- 
ward a  good  crop  of  Nuts  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Our  work  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  the 
detachment  of  all  the  Peach  trees,  the  removal  of 
the  shreds  and  nails — I  always  nail,  as  I  do  not 
believe  in  forming  cold  air  cavities  by  tying  to  wires- 
washing  the  twigs,  painting  the  old  wood,  and 
securing  them  to  light  Larch  rods,  placed  9  inches 
from  the  walls.  In  this  position  the  trees  will  re- 
main until  the  flowers  show  colour,  when,  with  all 
hands  to  the  work,  renailing  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  finish. 

The  orchard  — The  principal  work  here  will  b^ 
heading  back  for  grafting,  if  not  already  completed, 
scraping  and  cleansing  the  stems,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  clean,  healthy  shoots  for  scions.  These 
may  be  immersed  for  a  few  hours  in  strong  soap- 
suds, and  laid  in  under  a  north  wall,  where  they 
will  remain  dormant  until  the  stocks  have  recovered 
from  the  check  and  the  rising  sap  fits  them  for 
grafting.  Pears  come  first,  then  young  Apple 
stocks,  and  last  of  all  the  older  trees  of  twenty  or 
thirty  summers. 

If  planting,  postponed  in  the  autumn,  has  not 
been  resumed,  no  time  must  be  lost,  as  young  trees 
laid  in  are  now  making  a  profusion  of  rootlets, 
which  may  suffer  if  the  work  is  delayed.  The 
stake  to  which  standards  are  to  be  attached  should 
be  driven  firmly  into  the  solid  subsoil  before  the 
trees  are  planted,  and  being  plentiful,  two  stakes, 
a  foot  apart,  answer  much  better  than  one,  as  the 
stems  then  have  more  freedom,  and  injury  from 
chafing  is  avoided.  Where  single  stakes  are  used, 
they  should  be  well  padded  with  list  or  strips  of 
cloth,  in  preference  to  hay,  and  carefully,  but  not 
too  tightly  tied  with  soft  yarn.  Tar  twine  is  fre- 
quently used,  but  it  soon  becomes  very  hard,  ad- 
heres to  the  stems,  and,  unless  frequently  examined, 
cuts  into  the  bark.  All  newly-planted  trees  should 
be  well  mulched  with  some  non-conducting  mate- 
rial, and  well  watered  once  or  twice  later  on  if  the 
spring  and  summer  prove  hot  and  dry.  Old  orchards 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  draining  and  top- 
dressing  with  fresh  soil,  burnt  refuse,  and  manure, 
also  by  ^copious  supplies  of  liquid  from  the  farm- 
yard, but  too  often  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  Be- 
cause liquid  manure  acts  instantaneously  in  sum- 
mer, a  great  number  of  persons  have  fostered  the 
idea  that  it  is  injurious  in  winter,  but  this  is  a 
great  mistake,  as  it  enriches  the  soil,  and,  given  in 
rainy  weather,  is  carried  down  to  the  lowest  roots, 
where,  greatly  diluted,  it  is  true,  it  soon  increases 
the  strength  and  changes  the  colour  of  the  follow- 
ing year's  growth.  W.  C. 


GARDEN  WALKS. 


Among  the  various  kinds  of  walks  found  in  gardens 
perhaps  none  are  more  appreciated  during  the 
summer  months  than  Grass  ones  which  have  been 
well  made  and  are  well  kept,  for  who  does  not 
enjoy  a  stroll  on  a  cool  summer  evening  along  a 
beautifully  shaven  turf  when  the  air  is  enriched  by 
the  perfume  of  Roses  and  Mignonette  ?  But  how- 
ever enjoyable  these  walks  may  prove,  there  are 
three  questions  which  ought  to  be  considered, 
besides  mere  pleasure,  by  anyone  contemplating 
the  making  of  such  in  these  days  of  strict  economy 
in  the  garden.  The  first  is,  Are  walks  absolutely 
necessary  in  that  portion  of  the  garden  where  an 
idea  is  entertained  of  laying  them  down  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  I  think  has  been  neglected  in 
earlier  days,  as  the  intersecting  of  gardens  with  small 
and  useless  paths,  frequently  met  with  in  places  of 
old  standing,  tends  to  dwarf  their  appearance  and 
entail  unremunerative  labour  in  the  keeping  of 
them.  The  second  question  which  presents  itself 
is.  Are  there  sufficient  hands  to  keep  them  if  they 
are  made  ?  When  labour  is  limited  this  is  a  very 
important  point  to  decide,  as  they  require  mowing 
and  the  edges  clipping  once  a  week  during  six 
months  of  the  year  to  keep  them  trim,  and  if  they 
are  allowed  to  run  wild,  seed  will  be  scattered  aU 
over  the  garden  and  prove  an  evil  of  no  small 
magnitude,  as  few  weeds  are  worse  to  exterminate 
than  Grass.    In  a  case  where  walks  are  necessary, 
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and  yet  the  labour  too  limited  to  keep  Grass  ones, 
gravel  ones  would  be  best,  as  one  dressing  in  the 
year  of  some  of  the  weed  destroyers  would  be  all 
the  attention  they  required.  The  third  question  to 
be  dealt  with  is,  Will  Grass  walks  stand  the  amount 
of  work  which  their  position  in  the  garden  will 
entail  .'  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  wheeling 
and  other  heavy  work  cannot  be  done  upon  them 
when  they  are  in  a  wet  condition. 

Assuming  these  questions  to  have  been  answered 
satisfactorily,  a  good  Grass  walk  an  be  obtained 
by  taking  out  the  soil  1  foot  in  depth  and  filling  up 
the  channel  with  8  inches  of  stones  in  the  bottom, 
then  2  inches  of  coal  ashes,  and  the  remaining  2 
inches  with  light  sandy  loam,  which  ought  to  be 
made  level  and  solid.  If  plenty  of  good  turf,  free 
from  such  weeds  as  Dandelions  and  Plantains,  can 
be  procured,  the  soil  may  be  run  over  with  a  rake 
and  this  turf  laid  down,  allowing  an  inch  or  more 
on  each  side  of  the  desired  width  to  be  taken  off 
with  the  edging  iron  after  the  whole  has  been  well 
rolled. 

But  if  good  turf  be  scarce,  sufficient  to  make  an 
edging  i!  ins.  wide  should  be  laid  down  on  both  sides 
of  the  intended  walk,  the  space  between  levelled 
up  with  sandy  soil,  sown  with  Grass  seed,  and  well 
rolled.  This  will  form  a  fairly  good  path  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  if  done  in  spring,  and  the  Grass  kept 
cut  during  the  season  of  growth.  R.  C.  H. 


Flower  Garden. 


INTERESTING  GARDENS. 
I  REMEMBER  paying  a  visit  to  Bentley  Priory 
when  bedding  out  was  in  the  height  of  its  glory, 
and  almost  universal  in  large  and  well-managed 
gardens.  One  immense  round  bed  occupying  a 
central  position  struck  me  as  being  especially 
beautiful.  The  colours  blended  together  with 
exquisite  taste  ;  there  were  no  striking  con- 
trasts, but  a  .soft  light  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  mass  of  varied  rings  of  flowers,  gradu- 
ated with  the  greatest  care  from  the  lowest  out- 
side ring  to  the  grand  centre.  It  was  certainly 
"  a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  I  shall  never  forget 
it,  for  I  have  never  seen  it  equalled  in  any 
other  garden  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting.  But  if  there  was  beauty,  there  was 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  interest. 

When  autumn  came,  of  course,  the  whole 
was  swept  away,  and  the  place  was  left  bare 
and  naked  as  if  such  a  lovely  di.splay  of  tiowera 
had  never  been.  Autumn  is  always  more  or 
less  sad,  but  it  would  be  sadder  than  it  is  if  it 
meant  death  and  destruction  to  our  garden 
pets.  Many  hardy  things  die  down  indeed  from 
dislike  of  wintry  winds  and  hard  frost,  but 
many  others  are  fresh  and  green,  and  begin  to 
show  signs  of  fresh  vitality  with  the  beginning 
of  winter. 

But  gardens  ought  to  be  not  only  beautiful, 
but  interesting,  and  the  interest  may  be  in- 
creased in  many  ways.  It  is  said  that  the  late 
Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  could  never 
keep  a  gardener  very  long,  because  "  master 
will  not  allow  a  broom  to  be  used  nowhere,'' 
and  the  man,  who  was  always  more  anxious  for 
tidiness  than  for  the  prosperity  of  special  pets, 
could  not  stand  such  a  mode  of  gardening. 
But  this  very  fact  proved  how  thoroughly 
"  master "  understood  making  his  garden  in- 
teresting. All  liis  friends  will  long  remember 
the  eagerness  with  which  Mr.  Boscawen  would 
lead  on  from  point  to  point  in  his  grassy  hill, 
which  was  the  garden,  and  better  deserved  the 
name  than  many  of  your  neat  and  trim  par- 
terres. 

"  Now  we  will  go  to  America,"  he  would  say, 
as  he  led  to  a  bank  of  American  plants,  "  and 
now  to  Australia,''  as  you  came  before  a  beautiful 


Tree  Fern,  rejoicing  in  its  freedom  in  the  damp 
mild  atmosphere  of  the  west ;  while  Cyclamens 
and  many-coloured  Primroses  carpeted  the 
ground  in  all  directions  without  fear  of  moles- 
tation from  the  destroying  broom.  But  I  shall 
never  forget  the  comical  look  of  misery  which 
came  over  the  gardener's  face,  when  in  his 
master's  absence  he  told  me  he  could  not  stand 
any  longer  the  untidy  condition  of  the  walks. 
Well,  that  true  lover  of  flowers  has  been  taken 
from  us,  and  his  grassy  hill-side  garden  with 
its  beautiful  trees  and  sub-tropical  plants  will 
know  him  no  more.  But  the  garden  was  the 
most  interesting  one  I  ever  visited. 

Before  parting  with  Lamoran  Rectory,  there 
was  another  element  of  interest  in  the  garden 
there  which  was  certainly  novel,  and  which, 
had  Mr.  Boscawen's  life  been  prolonged,  would 
have  proved  more  and  more  attractive.  It  is 
well  known  that  Cornwall  is  a  raining  county, 
and  the  many  adits  or  level  approaches  to 
mines  which  the  rector  was  wont  to  see 
from  time  to  time  gave  him  the  idea  of 
having  something  of  the  kind  in  his  gar- 
den. He  made  deep  cuttings  in  the  ground 
in  an  S  shape  varying  in  depth  as  you  went  into 
them,  but  in  the  deepest  part  fully  8  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  just  wide  enough  for  one  man 
to  walk  at  a  time.  The  idea  was  to  have  shade- 
loving  things  on  one  side  and  tender  things 
of  all  kinds  on  the  other  in  little  sheltered 
nooks  and  corners,  where  no  frost  nor  snow 
could  reach.  For  part  of  the  plan  was  to  cover 
rapidly  this  open  adit  when  hard  weather 
necessitated  such  a  course.  Here  Cape  bulbs 
and  many  delicate  plants  grew  happily  under 
the  careful  superintendence  of  Mr.  Boscawen, 
who  thus  added  a  new  interest  to  his  already 
beautiful  garden. 

The  same  plan  has  been  tried  elsewhere  with 
variable  success.  The  well-known  rock  garden 
at  Kew  is  constructed  on  something  of  the  same 
principle,  only  that  there,  of  course,  the  sides 
are  thrown  far  back  and  the  centre  walk  is 
wider.  Even  Kew,  with  its  innumerable  attrac- 
tions and  its  many  .special  features,  has  few 
things  more  interesting  for  the  genuine  lover  of 
hardy  flowers  than  the  rock  garden. 

A  Gloucestershire  Par.son. 


The  Italian  Arum.— A.  maculatum  is  very 
beautiful  in  the  border  with  its  finely  veined  and 
rich  green  leaves  that  have  a  fresh  beauty  in  mid- 
winter. It  is  worth  planting  in  bold  clumps  in  the 
garden,  sheltered  positions  on  the  margins  of 
shrubberies,  amongst  dwarf  Evergreens,  or  in  the 
rookery,  where  its  foliage  will  receive  some  protec- 
tion from  cold  winter  winds.  It  may  also  be 
naturalised,  and  even  thrives  under  trees  where  its 
veined  leaves  are  as  pretty  in  their  way  as  any 
flower.  Ordinary  soil  will  suffice,  but  it  loves  moisture 
and  some  shade,  which  if  given  soon  produce  a 
vigorous  and  quick  growth.  It  is  easily  propagated 
by  division  in  the  late  days  of  summer.  We  regard 
too  often  winter  as  a  season  of  desolation  in  the 
garden,  forgetful  of  such  pretty  things  as  this  Arum 
and  early  flowers. 

Arum  Iiilies  in  the  open  air  all  the  year. 

—It  does  not  seem  generally  known  that  Arum 
Lilies  may  be  grown  in  the  open  all  the  year,  but 
it  may  very  easily  be  done,  and  very  successfully  too, 
for  though,  of  course,  not  hardy,  they  may  be  pro- 
tected and  so  made  safe  from  the  frost.  This  is 
only  necessary  as  regards  the  crowns,  as  the  leaves 
are  of  little  consequence  during  the  winter,  and  the 
loss  of  them  does  not  at  that  season  much  affect 
the  blooming  of  the  plants.  It  is  our  practice, 
and  has  been  so  for  a  long  time,  to  send  our  sur- 
plus stock  to  the  hardy  fernery,  where  there  are 
several  tiny  streams  of  water  running  in  little  nar- 
row grips,  and  alongside  of  these  and  in  other  wet 
xpots  we  plant  the  Callas,  where  they  are  quite  a 


feature  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  All  we  do 
at  the  approach  of  winter  is  to  surround  the  plants 
with  a  few  fresh  fallen  leaves  and  a  handful  of 
Bracken  to  keep  the  leaves  from  blowing  away. 
Another  way  of  growing  Callas  out-doors  is  to 
plant  them  round  the  margins  of  ponds  or  lakes, 
where  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  cover 
the  crowns  about  4  inches,  as  the  frost  rarely,  if  ever, 
reaches  them,  and  they  come  up  strong  annually 
and  flower  well.  Plants  may  also  be  submerged  in 
large  pots  in  basins  or  fountains  in  the  garden, 
where  they  are  very  ornamental. — S.  D.' 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
The  Gladiolus. — The  collections  of  corms  wher- 
ever they  may  have  been  stored  require  to  be 
looked  over  early  in  February.  Some  of  them  are 
now  pushing  out  roots  from  their  base,  and  it  these 
are  not  planted  out  or  potted  at  once  a  check  is  re- 
ceived by  the  plant  which  it  does  not  speedily  re- 
cover from.  If  such  are  planted  at  once  on  a  dry 
border  where  they  can  be  sheltered  a  little  from 
frosts,  they  will  produce  their  spikes  early,  and  will 
also  ripen  their  corms  early.  Sometimes  the  growth 
pushes  from  the  crown  before  it  does  from  the 
base  of  the  corm  ;  in  either  case  promptly  placing 
them  in  the  soil  is  the  best  treatment.  I  have 
practised  potting  them  up  singly  in  4-inch  or 
5-inch  pots,  using  fine  sandy  soil.  The  pots  are 
plunged  over  the  rims  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  shoots  have  grown 
4  inches  or  5  inches,  and  at  that  time  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  garden.  A  most  important 
point  in  the  culture  of  Gladioli  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil.  I  have  always  found  that  they  do 
best  when  the  ground  has  been  prepared  for  them 
in  the  early  autumn  previous.  Probably  some  of 
the  success  of  the  late  M.  Souchet  was  because  of 
his  custom  of  allowing  the  ground  to  lie  fallow  a 
year.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  both  with 
farmers  and  gardeners  to  follow  one  crop  after 
another  without  any  delay  whatever,  and  some  are 
not  content  to  have  one  crop  of  flowers,  fruits,  or 
vegetables  on  their  ground,  but  must  have  two 
different  subjects  at  once.  The  ground  should  be 
well  pulverised  for  Gladioli,  and  the  more  it 
is  turned  and  exposed  to  the  air  the  better.  Heavy 
soils  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  their  culture  until 
they  have  been  lightened  by  the  addition  of  coarse 
sand,  leaf-mould,  or  wood  ashes,  or  all  three  com- 
bined. I  have  forked  the  surface  over  three  or 
four  times  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  when  it  has  been  dry.  In  any  class  of  soils 
it  is  best  to  place  a  little  clean  sand  under  and  over 
the  bulbs. 

The  Anemone  Is  a  useful  garden  flower,  repay- 
ing us  with  a  profusion  of  bloom  for  the  little  care 
required  to  cultivate  it.  Anemones  can  be  grown 
in  almost  any  good  garden  soil,  and  the  main  point 
in  their  culture  is  to  note  the  time  of  planting,  and 
especially  the  digging  up  of  the  tubers.  The  last 
is  more  important  than  the  first,  for  the  leaves 
rapidly  fade  as  the  warm  summer  days  come  in, 
and  as  soon  as  this  happens  take  up  the  tubers, 
for  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  growth  quickly 
takes  place,  and  they  will  flower  again  in  October. 
This  is  very  injurious  indeed  to  the  tubers.  The 
time  of  planting  is  about  the  middle  of  October, 
but  we  generally  plant  ours  with  the  Tulips  about 
the  first  week  in  November.  This  season  they 
were  not  planted  until  the  second  week  in  January, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  fear  of  their  doing  well. 
The  planting  out  is  a  very  simple  matter.  We 
draw  drills  as  if  we  intended  to  sow  Peas,  plant 
the  tubers  B  inches  apart,  and  I  find  for  all  these 
roots  and  tubers  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  little 
clean  sand  around  them.  Some  soils  coming  in  con- 
tact with  them  produce  canker,  and  the  sand  pre- 
vents it.  It  requires  a  little  practice  to  discern 
the  crown  from  the  base  of  the  tubers,  as  in  a  dry 
state  they  are  much  alike.  The  plants  like  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  moisture  when  in  growth,  and  to  be 
ripened  olT  quickly  when  the  flowering  period  is 
over.  Anemones  also  succeed  well  as  pot  plants ; 
in  fact  they  bloom  quite  as  freely  as  those  out 
in  the  open  garden.  Six-inch  pots  are  quite 
large    enough,    and    the    plants    do    best    when 
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the  pots  are  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  hot 
sunshine  and  also  be  kept  clean.  All  such 
spring  flowers  are  most  enjoyable  in  well-placed 
positions  in  the  open  garden,  I  know,  but  our  un- 
certain springs  are  such  that  invalids,  ami  even  the 
more  robust,  may  not  venture  out  of  doors  for  days 
at  a  time  even  to  look  at  them,  and  their  frequent 
bedraggled  appearance  suggests  to  the  ardent 
amateur  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  flowers.  Indeed,  I  was  so 
much  disappointed  with  the  winter  and  spring 
flowering  Croci  last  year,  that  I  dug  the  lot  up  and 


mones  or  Ranunculi  2  feet  deep  and  to  fill  up  with  a 
rich  compost  formed  of  a  third  part  of  manure,  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  for  flowers  that  made  all 
their  growth  in  about  four  months.  One  grower  of 
the  Ranunculus  stated  that  he  invariably  found 
that  if  the  tubers  were  covered  exactly  l\  inches 
deep  that  the  plants  flowered  splendidly",  but  if 
they  were  covered  2  inches  deep  "  a  production  of 
roots  above  the  crown  of  the  old  roots  was  the 
consequence,  and  the  old  roots  perished,  from 
which  circumstance  no  bloom  appeared  that  season, 
and  the  young  roots  generally  decayed  before 
taking-up  time."      The   above  extract  is  from   a 


Hollyhocks  in  the  garden. 


grew  them    in  pots.    They  are   merely  protected 
from  rain  like  the  Anemones  with  glass  lights. 

The  Ranunculus. — I  plant  several  thousand 
tubers  every  year,  and  would  plant  thousands 
more  if  I  could  find  room  for  them.  When  I  first 
began  to  cultivate  the  Ranunculuses  I  was  anxious 
to  do  them  well,  and  turned  for  information  to  the 
old-fashioned  florists  who  had  made  such  flowers 
their  special  care,  but  soon  found  that  to  follow 
their  directions  would  take  up  more  time  than  any 
gardener  could  spare.  A  little  consideration 
would  soon  convince  any  practical  gardener  that 
such  instructions,  as  to  dig  out  the  beds  tor  Ane- 


leading  article  in  the  FloricuUural  Cahinet  for  the 
year  183:1,  and  might  make  a  young  planter  rather 
nervous  if  he  had  to  do  with  a  collection  of  valu- 
able varieties.  Some  of  them  were  sold  at  a  guinea 
a  tuber  in  those  days  and  twenty  years  later.  We 
will  plant  out  this  year  in  March  in  ordinary  light 
garden  soil,  choosing  a  fine  day  for  the  purpose. 
We  plant  the  crowns  as  nearly  as  we  can  Ij  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  they  certainly  do  well. 

J.  Douglas. 


in  a  vicarage  garden  close  here,  iu  which  Arum  LUies 
have  been  growint,'  intermixed  with  the  yellow  Iris  for 
several  years,  and  a  very  pretty  effect  ia  the  result. 
Especially  handsome  is  the  Iris  when  in  bloom,  the 
bright  yellow  of  its  flowers  associating  well  with  the 
foliage,  which  is  deep  green.  The  Arums  also  growfreely, 
and  ilower  fairly  well  every  year. — South  Hants. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 


Arum    Lilies   in    ponds.  —  The   remarks    of 
'  A.  D."  on  this  subject  bring  to  my  mind  a  email  pond 


The  Hollyhock  has  given  rise  to  a  useful  dis- 
cussion in  The  Garden  regarding  the  disease 
which  blotted  out  the  noble  plant  for  a  series 
of  years,  but  not  completely,  as  recent  seasons 
have  happily  shown.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  of  the  almost  complete 
annihilation  of  the  Hollyhock  was  the  severe 
attacks  of  disease  on  a  weakened  plant,  made 
so  by  high  propagation  in  a  temperature  of  80° 
or  more.  We  have  a  parallel  instance  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a 
plant  by  nature  as  hardy  as  the  Carnation,  but 
the  forcing  soils  given  the  specimens  for  exhi- 
bition have  weakened  its  naturally  vigorous 
constitution,  and  if  a  disease  of  the  same 
virulence  now  attacked  the  Chrysanthemum,  it 
would  probably  suffer  as  severely,  or  more  so, 
than  the  HoUyhook,  for  the  reason  that  the 
insidious  pest  finds  good  quarters  in  the  com- 
paratively weakly  growth.  Notwithstanding 
this,  J.  Douglas,  in  The  Garden  of  February  1 
(p.  'M),  recommends  the  following,  or  at  least 
describes  it  as  his  practice  in  the  culture  of 
the  Hollyhock  :  "  We  will  at  once  take  as  many 
cuttings  as  we  can  get  and  root  them  under 
hand-glasses  in  the  propagating  house  " — mis- 
leading and  hurtful  advice,  when  from  the 
cutting  stage  to  the  fully  grown  plant  there  is 
no  need  for  artificial  heat  in  the  culture  of  the 
Hollyhock.  That  such  a  course  is  sensible  and 
correct  we  can  refer  to  the  collection  in  Mr. 
Blundell's  nursery  at  Dulwich,  where  Holly- 
hocks are  the  chief  things  grown,  the  fresh, 
vigorous  nature  of  the  leafage  showing  a 
healthy  constitution  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
see  in  other  gardens.  I  have  never  used  arti- 
ficial heat  in  the  culture  of  the  Hollyhock, 
neither  is  it  my  wish  to  change  a  plant  by 
giving  it  treatment  foreign  and  hurtful  to  it. 
My  usual  plan  i.s  to  sow  seeds  in  May  in  the 
open  ground,  and  in  July  to  transplant]  the 
strong  seedlings  to  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
Before  the  arrival  of  frosts  they  will  have 
attained  sufticient  strength  and  hardihood  to 
pass  safely  through  the  trials  of  an  English 
winter.  Very  few  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
as  by  sowing  seed  the  variety  ia  well  reproduced, 
and  in  raising  Hollyhocks  from  seed  we  can 
look  forward  to  interesting  results,  some  of  the 
flowers  displaying  the  softest  shades  from 
delicate  pink  through  rose,  lilac,  and  pure 
white,  a  lovely  ilower  that  we  value  for  making 
wreaths.  As  many  will  now  think  of  dividing 
big  clumps  of  Hollyhock,  it  may  be  well  to  urge 
the  importance  of  not  cutting  them  up  into 
small  bits,  but  to  divide  judiciously,  and  secure  a 
big  piece  that  will  give  a  rich  display  of  the  tall 
spire-like  flower  stems  in  the  following  autumn, 
llich,  well-manured  soil  is  given,  a  sunny 
position,  and  plenty  of  water  in  summer  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  by  this  easy  procedure  I 
scarcely  have  any  disease,  though  on  its  appear- 
ance every  leaf  so  affected  is  quickly  picked  off 
and  burnt.  A  few  named  kinds  of  remarkable 
beauty  are  Princess  of  Wales,  pink  ;  Mrs. 
Barron,  rose-pink  ;  Mrs.  Sharman,  maize 
colour  ;  Her  Majesty,  delicate  rose ;  Ettie 
Beale,  flesh  ;  W.  G.  Head,  cardinal  ;  Princess 
Beatrice,  lemon  ;  and  Venus,  white. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  inclines  to  single 
flowers,  and  in  our  love  for  these  we  should 
not  forget  the  beauty  of  the  single  Hollyhocks. 
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There  is  a  frailty,  yet  boldness,  in  the  softly 
and  richly  coloured  flowers  that  gives  an  un- 
usual and  delightful  charm  to  the  summer 
garden.  Double-flowered  varieties  should  have 
the  ir  rightful  place,  but  unless  for  exhibition — 
and  the  Hollyhock  i.s  not  a  good  exhibition 
flower — there  should  be  no  pinching,  stopping, 
nor  thinning  out  of  ilowers.  The  Hollyhock 
is  burlesqxied  on  the  exhibition  stage.  Long 
regiments  of  formal  spikes  convey  a  poor  idea  of 
the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  the  stateliest 
of  hardy  border  perennials.  The  flowers  are 
often  cut  off  the  spike  without  any  foliage, 
placed  in  a  neat  white  collar,  and  set  out  in 
lines  on  a  bare  board,  as  the  unfortunate 
blooms  of  African  Marigolds  that  supply  colour, 
but  no  beauty,  to  the  autumn  shows.  It  is  idle 
to  exhibit  such  flowers  as  those  of  the  Holly- 
hock which  require  the  broad  border  and  large 
bed  where  their  noble  character  can  break  the 
garden  scenery.  The  magnificent  specimens  that 
are  beautifully  portrayed  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  give  a  glimpse  of  many  a  bright 
homely  picture  that  is  to  be  seen  in  old-fashioned 
gardens,  and,  now  that  a  greater  love  has  sprung 
up  for  hardy  flower.s,  we  may  j'et  sse  the  Holly- 
hock more  extensively  grown.  The  plants  shown 
are  against  a  Conifer  hedge  which  brings  out  the 
delicacy  i)f  the  flower-colouring,  the  noble  con- 
tour of  the  sturdy  .spikes,  and  the  rich  growth 
of  strong  deep  green  foliage.  —  Hollyuock 
Fancier. 

In  reading  Mr.  Fish's  reply  to  the  remarks 

of  "Sangninea"  in  The  Gaeden,  jfan.  18  (p.  58),  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Fish  is  unable  to  eradicate 
the  Hollyhock  disease,  and  as  his  remarks  might 
tend  to  discourage  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
revert  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Hollyhock,  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  the  result  of  my  experience  and 
observation,  and  as  practised  now  by  some  of  the 
very  best  growers  in  the  country.  Before  doing 
this  I  will  point  out  what  appears  to  me  to  en- 
courage ratherthan  repel  the  spread  of  this  terrible 
fcourge.  In  the  case  of  seedlings,  we  try  to  force 
tbem  to  do  their  work  in  seven  months  by  treat- 
ing them  as  annuals,  when  we  used  to  give  them 
fifteen  by  treating  them  as  biennials,  i.e  ,  sowing  in 
June  and  planting  out  when  of  sufficient  size  into 
the  flowering  quarters.  In  this  way  the  Hollyhock 
seedling  had  a  good  robust  constitution,  and  could 
face  many  difficulties,  besides  givingus  satisfactory 
blooms  and  a  matured  growth  in  the  early  days  of 
August.  The  other  objectionable  method  is  that 
cf  keeping  the  autumn-struck  plants  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  not  lets  than  CO"  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  in 
order  to  keep  off  the  disease.  Plants  thus  kept 
are  some  3  feet  to  1  feet  in  length  by  planting 
time,  and  stored  in  a  pot  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
diameter.  After  this  treatment  it  is  very  diHicult 
to  start  the  plants  into  new  growth. 

I  now  come  to  my  mode  of  treatment,  which  if 
followed  will  give  good  results.  I  commence  plant- 
ing in  Apiil  from  cuttings,  protecting  the  plants  at 
night  by  an  inverted  flower-pot.  Should  drjness 
set  in  water  is  given  and  the  growth  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible.  I  also  give  them  an  occasional 
sprinkle  overhead  in  the  evening  and  a  light  dress- 
ing of  tobacco  powder,  with  which  is  mixed  some 
finely  powdered  sulphate  of  copper.  By  ctoosing 
a  still  evening,  the  diessirg  is  likely  to  adhere.  For 
this  remedy  I  am  indebted  to  a  local  chemist, 
who  had  some  plants  to  experiment  upon  with 
various  mixtures.  Some  were  dressed  and  seme 
not.  Those  dressed  with  the  above  mixture  kept 
clean,  while  those  not  dressed  were  attacked  by 
the  disease.  Our  plants  are  in  bloom  by  the 
first  week  in  August,  with  a  matured  growth  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  are  then  impervious  to 
the  disease.  I  keep  off  all  young  growth  at  the 
bottom,  and  cover  over  the  embryo  buds  with 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  sand,  thus  depriving  the  disease 
of  a  home.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  plants 
are  removed  to  a  frame,  where  new  growth  com- 
mences clean  and  healthy  for  propagation. — Q. 
Webb,  Saffron  Waldcn. 


HEKBACEOUS  FLOWERS  FOR  SUMMER 
CUTTING. 
As  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  seems  to  be  largely 
on  the  increase  in  all  establishments,  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  duties  that  devolves  on  the  present-day 
gardener  to  see  that  provision  is  made  for  plenty  of 
plants  to  furnish  the  necessary  quantity.  This  re- 
quires more  attention  than  is  at  first  apparent,  for 
there  is  a  succession  to  be  provided  for,  then  there 
is  the  question  of  flowers  for  particular  purposes, 
and  again  those  are  to  be  avoided  which  are  of 
little  use  in  a  cut  state.  To  enumerate  one  quarter 
of  the  herbaceous  plants  suitable  for  a  supply  of 
cut  flowers  would  occupy  too  much  space,  so  a  few 
old  and  tried  friends  may  be  taken  at  random  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  may  require  something  of  the 
kind.  I  may  mention  at  the  outset  that  all  plants 
mentioned  in  this  list  are  spring  and  summer  flower- 
ing, and  do  not  include  the  many  things  specially 
adapted  for  autumn,  of  which  Michaelmas  Daisies 
in  variety  and  the  Japanese  Anemones  are  tjpes. 
To  take  them  in  alphabetical  order,  Achillea  mille- 
folium roseum  (the  rosy  Yarrow)  is  useful  for  what 
may  be  called  rough  cutting,  as  great  quantities  of 
large  heads  of  bloom  can  be  taken  annually  from 
established  plants.  The  shrubbery  is  the  best  place 
for  this,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  troublesome  by  its  spread- 
ing qualities  in  the  herbaceous  border.  Achillea 
ptarmica  flore-pleno  is  a  capital  thing  where  there 
is  a  large  demand  for  wreaths.  Its  clusters  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profu- 
sion, stand  well  in  a  cut  state.  Adonis  pjrenaica  I 
have  only  seen  once,  but  should  say  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  ;  it  is  a  handsome  flower,  and 
I  E.m  told  useful  for  the  flower-basket.  There 
are  few  better  summer-flowering  plants  than  the 
varieties  of  Alstitcmeria  ;  they  are  specially 
adapted  for  large  dark  vases,  in  which,  lightened 
with  some  long  stems  of  Asparagus,  they  are 
very  effective.  They  like  a  warm  sheltered  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  a  south 
border  and  plant  deeply.  If  this  is  done,  and 
great  care  taken  in  lifting,  I  have  not  experi- 
enced any  loss  from  this,  or  that  any  annual 
surface  protection  is  necessary.  Anchusa  italica  is 
valuable  for  its  colour  and  is  a  very  handsome 
border  plant.  The  double  white  Peach-leaved 
Campanula  is  useful ;  the  lorg  spikes  are  effective 
as  a  background  in  tall  vases,  whilst  individual 
blocms  can  be  utilised  for  button-hole  work.  For 
this  latter  purpose  there  are  few  better  things  than 
Carnations  in  variety;  these  are  now  so  much  in 
request,  that  they  are  one  of  the  indispensable 
features  of  the  border.  A  special  point  can  be 
mac'e  of  any  particular  colour  to  meet  the  taste  of 
the  employer;  perscntlly,  I  find  the  old  Hampton 
Court  Clove  more  appreciated  than  any  other,  and 
it  flonrishes  in  our  sandy  loam. 

The  varieties  of  Centaurea  montana  are  useful 
in  a  cut  state ;  the  blue  and  rose  shades  are  effective 
associated  with  Mignonette.  Coreopsis  lanceolata 
is  one  of  the  cut-and-come-again plants;  the  supply 
from  established  plants  seeming  almost  unlimited. 
One  or  two  of  the  Doronicums,  and  also  Erigeron 
speciosus,  may  find  a  place  in  the  border,  although 
the  latter  is  somewhat  later  than  the  plants  under 
consideration.  The  fine  foliage  of  the  Heucheras 
is  sometimes  useful  in  dinner-table  decoration ; 
these  are  decidedly  rock  plants,  but  where  there 
is  no  rockeiv  a  little  special  provision  can  be 
made  for  them  in  a  corner  of  the  herbaceous  border. 
The  Pentstemons  and  Pyrethrums  (single  and 
double)  almost  deserve  a  border  to  themselves,  so 
endless  aie  the  varieties  and  so  valuable  are  they 
in  a  cut  state.  The  perennial  Phloxes  cannot  be 
recommended,  for  this  particular  purpose  at  least. 
I  have  never  met  with  any  varieties  that  would 
stand  any  length  of  time  after  cutting.  A  beauti- 
ful and  distinct  plant  is  the  Sea  Lavender  (Stalice 
latifolia) ;  it  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  associated  in 
a  cut  state  with  seme  cf  the  feathery  Spiia3as,  of 
which  Aruncus,  astilboides,  filipendula,  and  palmata 
deserve  special  attention.  These  Spiraeas  are  also 
exceedingly  effective  in  tall  vases  dotted  sparingly 
among  tall  plumes  of  the  common  garden  Aspara- 
gus. The  different  forms  of  perennial  Sunflower 
are  nearly  all  good  and  specially  adapted  for  rough 
cutting.    The  above  list  will  naturally  be  of  little 


service  to  the  hardy  plant  lover,  but  I  thought 
it  might  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  as  yet 
made  a  special  feature  of  the  herbaceous  border, 
and  who  wished  to  combine  effect  with  opportu- 
nity for  obtaining  cut  bloom  in  quantity.  All  the 
plants  enumerated  are  specially  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  indeed  should  furnish  when  esta- 
blished an  unlimited  supply  of  bloom.  They  are 
easily  grown,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  may  be 
easily  and  cheaply  obtained  E.  Buekell. 

Claremont. 


VEKBENAS  FROM  SEED. 
Ii'  carefully  grown  in  separate  colours.  Verbenas 
come  fairly  true  from  seeds ;  and  if  there  should 
be  a  stray  plant  of  the  wrong  colour  among  a  batch 
of  seedlings,  it  may  generally  be  detected  before 
the  plants  are  turned  cut  if  they  have  been 
raised  early.  I  like  to  sow  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  push 
the  plants  on  in  heat,  which  has  a  debilitating 
effect  upon  the  plants.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
hotbed  or  propagating  house,  and  as  soon  as  pricked 
cS  and  established  the  plants  are  moved  to  a  cool 
house,  where  they  make  short  sturdy  growth.  All 
the  plants  will  be  showing  a  truss  or  two  of  bloom 
by  the  middle  of  May,  and  whether  grown  in 
separate  colours  or  as  mixtures,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  suitable  arrangement.  The 
advantage  seedlings  possess  over  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  lies  chiefly  in  the  extra  vigour  they 
possess.  This  vigour  saves  them  from  attacks  of 
mildew  or  thrips,  which,  years  ago,  when  Ver- 
benas were  always  raised  from  cuttings,  often 
checked  their  growth  after  the  first  bloom  and 
marred  their  effectiveness.  This  was  the  cause  of 
Verbenas  falling  out  of  favour,  and  probably  over- 
propagation  in  heat  in  spring,  by  weakening  the 
constitution  of  the  plants,  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  many  failures.  With  seedlings  there  is  no 
trouble  in  saving  stcck  in  autumn,  and  we  start 
with  clean  healthy  plants  in  spring,  and  this 
results  in  well-filled  beds  with  plenty  of  blossoms. 
Seedling  plants  should  be  allowed  more  space  in 
the  beds  than  is  usually  given  to  plants  raised  from 
cuttings.  Unless  the  beds  are  required  to  be  fille  d 
quickly  andto  produce  an  early  display, a  square  foot 
for  each  plant  is  scarcely  enough,  especially  if  due 
attention  is  given  in  pegging  down  the  growth  as  it 
progresses.  Seedling  Verbenas  are  not  particular 
about  soil,  provided  the  beds  have  been  well  cul- 
tivated and  dressed  with  leaf-mould  or  old  manure 
of  some  kind.  There  will  be  no  frost  to  hurt  Ver- 
benas after  the  middle  of  May,  End  the  sooner  they 
are  in  the  beds  or  borders  after  that  date  the 
better.  Verbenas  are  strong-rooting  plants,  and  if 
grown  in  small  pots  they  are  almost  sure,  some 
time  or  other,  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  a 
check  of  this  kind  has  a  bad  effect  in  stunting 
their  growth.  Anyone  in  possession  of  a  good 
strain  may  save  his  own  seeds,  but  a  2s.  Cd. 
packet  will  raise  at  least  100  plants  or  more  if 
fairly  dealt  with.  E.  H. 


SHORT  NOTEt; -FLOWER. 


Best  PsBonies  and  Delphiniums.— Will  you 

be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  list  of  twelve  Iteat  and  most 
distinct  varieties  of  herbaceous  Pivonies,  double,  which 
do  not  show  any  eye,  also  of  twelve  Delphiniums,  in- 
cluding both  old  and  new  varieties  P  Does  the  Delphi- 
nium come  true  from  seed?— F.  R. 

"Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemahs).— This  is 
very  gay  just  now,  and  it  is  a  lovely  plant  to  scatter 
here  and  tliere  on  the  rockery.  I  noticed  the  other 
day  at  Kew  a  very  charming  little  bed,  which  was 
a  sheet  of  bright  yellow  foiming  a  pretty  ground 
work  to  the  crimson  stems  of  lite  Cornus.  It  is  a 
very  useful  plant  for  planting  iu  Grass,  where  it  does 
very  well,  in  woods,  or  under  shady  trees.  Xo  garden 
indeed  can  have  too  much  of  it,  and  it  is  uow  so  cheap, 
being  only  a  few  shillings  per  KJOO,  that  no  excuse  can 
be  f  ffered  for  not  planting  it  in  quantity,  especially  as  it 
gives  no  trouble  and  takes  up  httle  room. — W. 

Snowdrops  in  the  noitb. —  Snowdrops  are 
early  everywhere  this  year,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  is  practically  little  or  no  difference 
in  northern  and  southern  gardens  as  regards  the 
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blooming  of  early  bnlbons  plants  during  a  mild 
season.  In  The  Garden,  Jan.  25  (p.  71), 
"J.  C.  B."  recorded  that  Snowdrops  were  blooniing 
in  sheltered  gardens  in  Surrey;  whereas,  a  fortnight 
previous  to  that  date  a  friend  sent  me  a  large  box 
of  single  and  double  Snowdrops  from  Northumber- 
land. In  doing  so  he  said,  "  Snowdrops  are  very 
plentiful  here  now  ;  the  grassy  plots  by  the  side  of 
the  walks  in  the  woods  are  white  with  them.  I 
have  never  known  such  a  thing  before ;  the  begin- 
ning of  February  is  when  we  generally  begin  to 
look  for  them."  The  place  from  whence  the  blooms 
came  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  and  within  walking  distance  of  the  Tweed. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  southern  gardens  are 
not  alone  favoured  with  early  Snowdrops. — C.  L. 


SNOWDROP  NAMES. 
I  SHOULD  have  allowed  Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  you 
on  the  above  subject  in  The  Gabdbn  of  25th  Jan. 
last  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  it  deserves,  were  it  not 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ewbank  so  graciously  and  fairly 
takes  up  the  cudgels  on  our  behalf. 

I  was  the  more  surprised  at  Mr.  Smith's  letter, 
inasmuch  as  I  remember  only  last  spring  reading  in 
your  valuable  paper  a  letter  from  him  wherein  he 
praises  a  variety  of  things  then  in  bloom  in  his 
garden ;  amongst  them  I  think  I  remember  the 
magnificent  Tulipa  Greigi,  the  lovely  sweet-scented 
golden  Tulipa  sjlvestris  italica,  Tulipa  pr;coox, 
and  many  other  plants,  the  bulk  of  which  he  had 
obtained  from  my  firm,  and  because  one  article, 
a  Snowdrop,  is  either  wrongly  named  or  has  got 
mixed  up  by  him  or  by  us,  he  condemns  us. 

I  affirm  that  Mr.  Smith  is  greatly  indebted  to  us 
for  many  interesting  things,  as  indeed  is  the  whole 
trade.  The  horticultural  world  is  indeed  deeply 
indebted  to  the  partners  of  the  firm,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  well  known,  and  whose  lifelong  labour  is 
worthy  of  a  better  return  than  Mr.  Smith's  letter. 
I  feel  convinced  Mr.  Smith  will  acknowledge  he 
was  probably  a  little  hasty  in  spreading  a  damaging 
report  of  the  firm  who  has  brought  out  many  really 
good  novelties,  and  who,  by  bringing  down  the 
prices  of  many  articles  and  placing  them  within  the 
reach  of  our  market  gardeners,  has  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  compete  against  foreigners  for  cut 
bloom.  Joseph  Lambbbt. 


has  been  steady  and  continuous  from  the  date  of 
planting  until  now.  Even  those  crops  that  were 
put  out  rather  late  have  fine  heads  of  foliage  and 
large  sturdy  stems. 

Foecing-houses,  pits,  akd  frames  are  now  in 
active  work,  French  Beans,  Cucumbers,  early 
Potatoes,  and  salading  being  pushed  on  rapidly. 
The  heated  Mushroom  houses  are  yielding  good 
supplies  of  Mushrooms,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb, 
which  are  now  in  good  ('fmand;  feed  sowing  in 
boxes,  pans,  &c.,  is  being  briskly  pushed  on, 
frames  with  gentle  bottom  heat  beirg  the  favourite 
quarters  for  seed-raising.  Tomatoes  and  Cucumber 
plants  are  being  got  ready  in  quantity,  and  seed 
Potatoes  in  boxes  are  being  sprouted  in  gentle 
warmth  for  pits  and  frames  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. 

The  fruit  garden  and  orchard  are  now 
receiving  their  annual  pruning  and  cleansing.  The 
standards  are  having  their  centres  cleared  of  all 
worthless  spray  and  the  strong  annual  shoots 
shortened,  while  the  dwarf  bush  and  pyramid 
trees  are  being  spurred  in  close.  All  kinds  of 
bush  fruits  are  now  being  pruned,  as  the  continued 
mild  weather  makes  the  buds  very  forward. 
Manuring  is  being  liberally  done,  for  by  no  other 
means  can  good  err  ]is  of  fruit  be  had.  Birds  are 
getting  troublesome,  and  all  sorts  of  devices  are 
adopted  to  ward  them  cff.  Strawbeny  beds,  the 
produce  of  which  forms  an  important  item  in  the 
fruit  supplies  of  Hampshire,  are  now  being  cleared 
of  weeds,  stone?,  &c.,  and  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  put  on.  This  is  spread  over  the  beds  and 
allowed  to  lie  rough  until  the  end  of  March,  when 
it  is  raked  down  and  all  stones  picked  off. 

Hants.  J.  G. 


Rose  Garden. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  weather  still  continues  mild,  and  very  heavy 
falls  of  rain  during  the  past  week,  accompanied  by 
westerly  gales,  have  delayed  outdoor  operations 
considerably.  All  kinds  of  green  crops  are  very 
abundant  and  prices  low,  and  unless  we  get  some 
severe  weather  very  shortly  a  good  deal  of  the 
surplus  of  common  green  crops,  such  as  Savoys 
and  Cabbages,  will  be  fed  off  by  sheep,  as  the  land 
is  now  being  got  ready  for  spring  cropping.  The 
kinds  now  being  got  in  include 

Broad  Beans,  that  are  sown  as  early  in  the 
year  as  the  state  of  the  soil  will  permit.  Good 
stiff  soil  suits  this  crop  best,  and  if  it  has  been 
manured  for  the  previous  crop  it  will  be  quite  rich 
enough.  The  sorts  that  are  mostly  grown  are 
Taylor's  Windsor  and  Hangdown  Longpod. 

Peas  of  the  earliest  kinds  are  being  got  in  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  dwarf  wrinkled  sorts 
with  large  pods  and  good  large  Peas  are  supersed- 
ing the  small  round  white  varieties.  American 
Wonder  is  becoming  a  great  favourite  for  first 
crops,  followed  by  such  kinds  as  Stratagem, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  and  others  of  similar  habit. 

Radishes  are  being  sown  in  quantity  in  open- 
air  beds  as  well  as  in  frames,  and  by  means  of 
coverings  of  litter  to  ward  off  frosts  and  cutting 
winds  from  the  young  plants,  good  crops  are 
secured  very  early.  The  long  scarlet  and  white- 
tipped  or  French  Breakfast  are  the  popular  kinds. 

Broccoli  are  again  plentiful  and  very  fine  for 
the  time  of  year.  The  Winter  White  Protecting 
kinds  are  now  being  sent  to  market,  and  the  early 
spring  sorts  are  getting  very  forward.  There  is 
every  appearance  of  the  crop  of  all  kinds  of  this 
useful  vegetable  being  unusually  fine,  as  the  growth 


TEA  ROSES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
I  DBLIEVE  the  supposed  tenderness  of  Tea  Roses 
to  a  great  degree  arises  from  planting  small  speci- 
mens that  have  been  grown  in  pots.  Very  fre- 
quently these  have  been  grafted  in  a  temperature 
so  high  that  it  ruins  the  constitution  of  the  Rose 
so  far  as  outside  culture  is  concerned.  After  being 
grafted  they  are  allowed  to  remain  a  long  time  in 
a  high  temperature.  In  this  way  large  plants  are 
obtained,  but  at  the  same  time  a  weak  constitution 
is  engendered.  If  these  plants  are  removed  to  a 
cold  house,  plenty  of  air  being  admitted,  they  will 
remain  a  long  time  in  a  stagnant  state,  and  very 
frequently  become  a  prey  to  mildew  and  other 
pests.  Plants  thus  coddled  are  of  no  use  till  they 
have  had  time  to  acclimatise  themselves  and  gain 
strength.  Again,  the  union  is  often  so  imperfect 
that  the  scions  often  fall  off  after  having  been 
placed  in  the  cold. 

The  above  is  no  overdrawn  picture,  as  I  have  re- 
ceived plants  in  this  condition  from  various  trade 
houses,  and  I  regret  to  say  I  have  some  before  me 
now  in  this  condition,  although  I  ordered  plants 
that  had  been  grown  hardy.  We  have  been  nursing 
these  attenuated  plants  ever  since  last  summer, 
and  now  we  have  plants  almost  as  large  grown 
from  cuttings  put  in  early  in  April.    Some  years 


made  excellent   growth  wiE  be  pegged  down  as  for 
merly. — T. 

Influence  of  the  stock. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Jnurnal  des  Roses  recently  recounted  an  experi- 
ment he  had  made  to  test  the  influence  of  the  stock 
on  grafted  Roses.  Two  lots  of  Roses,  one  grafted  on 
Rosa  canina  and  the  otlifr  on  R.  poljantha,  were 
forced  under  glass,  both  being  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  roanner.  The  plants  on  R.  poljantha  came  into 
bloom  two  weeks  earlier  than  those  worked  on  R. 
canina,  and  yielded  twice  as  many  flowers. 

Rose  IsabellaSprvmt. — This,  where  small  blooms 
are  in  request  for  making  button-hole  bouquets,  is  a 
capital  Rose  for  flowering  in  a  warm  greenhouse  »t  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  pale 
sulphur  at  this  season.  Neatly  wired,  placed  upon  a 
Rose  leaf,  and  with  a  small  spray  with  bronze-tinted 
leaves  of  Lonicera  anreo-reticulata  in  front  of  the  bud 
to  hide  the  wire,  a  button-hole  is  at  once  formed  not 
only  choice,  but  uncommon. — S.  P. 

Bose  Docteur  Grill.— Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  where  I  can  obtain  Rose  Docteur  Grill,  figured 
in  The  Garden  on  Jan.  18?  I  have  looked 
through  the  catalogues  of  some  of  the  principal 
Rose  growers,  but  cannot  see  it  mentioned  in  either 
of  them.— T.  F. 

*,*  We  find  some  of  our  greatest  Rose  growers 
have  not  this  lovely  Tea  Rose  in  stock.  Perhaps 
some  reader  will  kindly  mention  some  who  have  it. 
We  grew  a  large  group  of  it  during  the  p..st  )ear, 
and  quite  exposed  it  flowered  without  ceasing  for 
months. — Ed. 

The  Burnet  Rose.- 1  have  found  this  growirg 
best  in  and  on  the  turf  walls  used  by  the  cottars  in 
Ireland  as  fences  between  their  fields.  The  thocg- 
like  roots  lace  through  the  wall  in  all  directions, 
but  the  plant  grows  best  on  the  south  or  sunny  side. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  how  dry  and  dusty  these  tuif 
walls  are,  even  at  this  season.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
sun  and  drought-loving  little  Rose,  and  would 
grow  out  of  its  dwarf  and  fine  character  on  deep, 
rich  soils,  if  it  lived  at  all  thereon.  Its  Buttercup 
blossoms  of  creamy  white,  and  its  black-purple 
fruits  make  it  to  me  far  preferable  to  many  garden 
Roses,  and  its  perfume  is  quite  its  own.— F.  W. 
Burbidge. 


Destroyers. 


WINTER  MOTH  IN  ORCHARDS. 
This  obnoxious  pest  has  increased  so  alarmingly 
within  the  last  few  years  in  our  orchards,  that  it 
becomes  every  fruit  grower  in  the  land  to  adopt 
the  most  stringent  possible  means  to  combat  and 
eradicate  it,  seeing  how  so  many  trees  in  this 
country  were  last  year  quite  defoliated,  thus 
causing  the  crops  of  fruit  to  fail.  Doubtless 
those  growers  who  used  bands  of  grease  on  the 
stems  of  their  trees  early  in  October,  and  have 
since  followed  it  up,  will  reap  temporary  benefit, 
but  what  shall  be  said  of  those  sceptical  and 
dilatory  ones  whose  protracted  negligence  will 
furnish  and  keep  up  the  stock  ?  To  those  who  have 
omitted  or  neglected  the  recommended  grease 
banding  I  would  advise  the  thorough  application 
of  quicklime  cast  up  into  the  trees  by  hand,  both 
from  above  and  below,  so  as  to  completely  cover 


with  the  lime  dust  every  particle  of  twig  and 
ago  I  wanted  some  Tea  Roses  for  outdoor  planting,  !  branch  throughout  the  trees.  The  time  of  year  is 
and  I  called  on  a  firm  about  them.  After  I  had  ex-  !  at  hand  for  the  application,  choosing,  if  possible,  a 
amined  the  stock  the  manager  said  to  me,  "  Do  not  ;  calm,  but  moist  sort  of  day,  when  the  branches  are 


have  those  long  green  and  fine  looking  plants,  but 
obtain  those  with  short  sturdy  growth.  The  former 
will  do  no  good  for  a  long  time  and  probably  die, 
while  the  latter  will  brave  every  storm,  and  grow 
vigorously  next  season."  I  am  pleased  to  say  such 
was  the  case.  J-  C.  F. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSHS. 


Roses  on  O'wn  roots. — We  have  lately  lifted 
some  hundreds  of  Roses,  which  had  rooted  freely  into 
the  soil  where  we  had  pegged  them  down  last  year, 
having  had  a  profusion  of  flowers  all  through  the 
season  till  quite  late  in  January  from  the  old  plants  and 
these  shoots  now  rooted.  We  are  in  possession  of  a 
fine  lot  of  plants,  which  may  be  used  to  form  a  hedge 
or  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  permanent  plants  having 


damp,  and  when  the  lime  wiU  adhere  better.  It 
is  said  that  the  smallest  particle  of  hot  lime  ad- 
ministered is  fatal  to  the  insect  egg  germ  ;  at  all 
events,  my  experience  has  warranted  me  in  recom- 
mending its  adoption;  moreover,  the  action  of  the 
lime  is  well  known  to  cleanse  the  trees  from  the 
parasitical  growths  of  Mosses  and  Lichens,  as  well 
as  to  act  beneficially  on  the  roots. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  expounding  the  above 
theory  to  a  shrewd  neighbour,  and  he  immediately 
remarked  that  he  had  often  noticed  that  Apple 
trees  growing  by  the  dusty  wayside  (limestone 
district)  were  invariably  better  laden  with  fruit 
than  their  fellows  situated  further  away.  I  venture 
to  quote  this  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  are  now 
preparing  to  lime  all  our  trees,  young  and  old,  save 
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one  left  as  an  experiment,  and  which  has  not  been 
greased  either.  We  had  strong  hopes  that  the 
"  Strawsonizer  "  machine  would  ere  this  have  re- 
lieved ns,  the  reports  of  experts  being  so  flattering 
and  decided,  but  our  machine  does  not  come  to 
hand,  from  some  unknown  cause. 

It  is  not  only  fruit  trees  that  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  as  hedges.  Oak  trees,  &c.,  also  suffered. 
A  few  more  moths  of  the  mottled  umber  winter 
moth  have  been  trapped  since  Christmas,  being 
attached  to  the  grease  bands.  Gas-lime  is  not  a 
deterrent  to  these  nocturnal  marauders,  whilst  we 
found  hand-picking  in  May  a  very  costly  and  in- 
convenient operation.  W.  Ckump. 

Madresfield. 


Obituary. 

PETER  HENDERSON. 
The  American  mails  bring  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  a  well-known  writer  on  horticultural 
subjects,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence  on  Jersey  City  Heights.  He  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1823,  and  was  apprenticed  to  gar- 
dening at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1843  he  went  to 
the  States,  where  he  soon  became  famous  for  his 
popular  writings.  His  best  known  works  are 
"  Gardening  for  Profit,"  "  Gardening  for  Pleasure," 
and  "  How  the  Faim  Pays."  Mr.  Henderson  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  seed  businesses  in  America,  in  which  his 
two  sons  were  his  partners.  The  following  notice 
of  him  appeared  in  Garden  and  Forest : — 

The  death  of  Peter  Henderson  removes  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  from  American  horticulture.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  many  journals  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  a  prominent  place 
was  always  accorded  to  him  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  of  American  Florists,  and  of  kindred 
societies,  as  well  as  in  the  business  councils  of  his 
associates  in  the  trade.  Altogether  he  was  more 
widely  and  familiarly  known  than  any  other  man 
in  connection  with  the  horticulture  of  the  country. 
Few  men  have  exerted  so  marked  an  influence  in 
his  chosen  field  of  activity.  To  him  more  than  to 
any  other  one  are  we  indebted  for  many  improved 
processes  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
plants.  He  not  only  aided  in  this  direction  by 
his  writings,  but  he  exemplified  his  counsel  in  action, 
and  a  visit  to  his  establishment  was  an  object- 
lesson  to  all  who  wished  to  learn  how  horticultural 
practice  could  be  made  more  cheap,  simple  and  effec- 
tive. Every  square  of  glass  and  every  foot  of  ground 
were  always  occupied  to  the  full  limit  of  their  ca- 
pacity, and  every  man  was  accomplishing  all  that 
was  possible  by  trained  skill  and  thorough  organi- 
sation. Mr.  Henderson's  alertness,  enterprise,  and 
success  as  a  business  man  were  known  to  all  the 
world,  but  only  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  a 
closer  intimacy  was  the  genuine  worth  of  his  cha- 
racter fully  revealed.  His  integrity  was  beyond 
any  shadow  of  suspicion,  his  public  spirit  was  uni- 
versally recognised,  his  robust  manliness  and  force 
were  admired  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
but  the  considerate  kindliness  of  his  disposition 
will  bring  more  tender  memories  to  many  a  man 
who  has  received  from  him  prompt  and  generous 
assistance  at  precisely  the  time  when  sympathy 
and  help  were  needed. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WILDSMITH. 
Should  several  correspondents  offer  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  very  best  and  most  energetic 
of  gardeners,  as  found  in  our  late  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise. 
Not  merely  was  he  one  of  the  best  of  gardeners, 
but  he  was  also  one  of  the  best  known,  and 
his  native  energy  rendered  him  so  restless  that  he 
seemed  never  so  happy  as  when  most  active. 
Widely  engaged  as  a  horticultural  judge,  an  able 
member  of  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  always  ready  to  act  as  promoter 
of  the  Apple,  vegetable,  and  other  conferences  held 
at  Chiswick  ;  a  steady  subscriber  and  helper  of  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  ;  a  local  secretary 


and  eflicient,  even  enthusiastic,  worker  for  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  ;  a  member  of  some  of  his 
district  horticultural  societies  ;  an  intelligent  con- 
tributor to  the  gardening  press  ;  indeed,  a  thorough 
all  round  man.  Such  are  some  of  the  claims  which 
the  late  gardener  of  Heckfield  had  upon  the  kindly 
remembrance  of  his  fellows.  Very  delightful  were 
the  relationships  which  existed  between  him  and 
his  late  employer.  Viscount  Eversley,  as  also  with 
his  more  recent  one,  the  Hon.  Miss  Shaw  Lefevre. 
Those  relationships  apf  reached  far  nearer  to  what 
are  called  fjIcuJihip  ;.nd  kindly  regard  than  is 
usually  found.  Few  higher  tributes  can  be 
paid  to  any  man's  character  than  that  those 
whom  he  served  should  value  him  so  highly.  Spe- 
cially kind,  and  I  may  say  affectionate,  were  the 
relationships  which  existed  between  him  and  his 
old  foremen.  Not  one  of  these  left  Heckfield  with- 
out finding  in  bis  former  head  a  warm  friend  who 
did  his  best,  and  invariably  successful  best,  too,  to 
find  them  good  situations.  Every  one  of  these, 
even  though  some  years  have  elapsed  since  fellow- 
service  was  severed,  have  for  Mr.  Wildsmith  only 
feelings  of  the  deepest  respect  and  warm  regard. 
To  have  thus  retained  through  long  years  such 
pleasing  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  former  juniors 
is  indeed  tribute  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It  was 
from  the  very  first  of  Mr.  Wildsmitb'a  administra- 
tion of  Heckfield  Garr^ens  to  his  all  too  untimely 
death  his  unceasing  effort  to  do  whatever  he  did 
well.  I  have  never  seen  a  garden  more  thoroughly 
done ;  probably  no  one  ever  did.  Its  order  was  per- 
fect, and  the  quality  of  the  work  found  in  all  de- 
partments admitted  of  little  adverse  criticism.  In 
many  respects  there  had  to  Ije  makeshifts  in  both 
fruit  and  plant  culture  in  the  gardens  which  some 
other  gardeners  know  nothing  of,  but  in  all  respects 
all  was  well  done.  His  flower  garden  was  his 
pride,  his  fruit  his  joy,  and  his  vegetables  his  full 
satisfaction.  All  were  equally  regarded  with  loving 
esteem  and  favour.  There  are  plenty  of  good  gar- 
deners in  the  kingdom,  and  the  place  of  the  de- 
parted one  will  soon  be  filled,  but  no  one  can  ever 
absolutely  replace  that  wonderfully  active,  ener- 
getic, and  high-spirited  man  who  many  of  us,  his 
friends,  will  long  remember  as  William  Wildsmith. 
Mr.  Wildsmith  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  having 
been  at  Heckfield  as  gardener  some  twenty-four 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
His  early  garden  life  was  spent  at  Shrubland  Park, 
under  Taylor,  and  here  he  first  drank  in  his  love 
for  decorative  flower  gardening,  which  at  Heckfield 
later  he  developed  into  such  a  beautiful  aspect, 
although  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  had  ma- 
terially changed  his  views  in  favour  of  the  wider 
use  of  hardy  flowers.  He  seems  also  to  have  served 
at  Woolverstone  under  Sheppard,  who  has  thus  out- 
lived his  pupil;  at  Powis  Castle  under  Brown,  at 
Chirk  Castle  with  yet  another  Brown,  and  at 
Wynnstay  under  a  Mr.  Bell.  From  there  he  came  to 
Heckfield,  acting  as  foreman  to  Mr.  Dwerrihouse, 
and  later  to  Mr.  Watt,  whose  reign  at  Heckfield  was 
indeed  short,  and  whom  he  succeeded  as  gardener 
at  Christmas,  ISfiZ.  Mr.  Goodacre,  of  Elvaston, 
one  of  the  first  fruit  growers,  was,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Wildsmith's  first  foreman  ;  Mr.  Crump,  of  Madres- 
field, so  well  known  to  our  readers,  was  another 
Heckfield  foreman ;  so  also  were  Mr.  Turton,  of 
Maiden  Erleigh,  Mr.  Heath,  of  Tamworth  House, 
Mr.  W.  Lees,  of  Newmarket,  and  some  others 
whose  names  do  not  at  present  occur. — A.  D. 

Few  who  were  privileged  to  know  or  be 

associated  with  Mr.  Wildsmith  in  literary  and 
other  matters  but  will  pause  to  express  regret  at 
his  all  too  early  death,  and  express  their  admira- 
tion at  his  marvellous  energy  and  surprising  ability 
and  worth.  Ever  since  the  trap  accident  of  about 
two  years  since,  which  so  severely  shattered  his 
constitution,  he  has  worked  against  physical  suffer- 
ings and  difticulties  that  would  have  overpowered 
most  men.  With  him  diiliculties  but  stimulated  to 
more  successful  effort,  so  that  perhaps  some  of  his 
best  work  in  the  garden  and  through  the  press  has 
been  done  since  his  accident.  Mr.  Wildsmith  was  as 
worthy  of  our  esteem  as  a  man  as  of  our  admira- 
tion as  a  gardener.  Nothing  could  move  him  from 
his  devotion  to  conviction,  truth,  and  duty.  What- 
ever he  did,  he  did  with  all  his  might  and  in  his  I 


own  thorough-going  way,  and  with  his  eyes,  head, 
hands,  and  heart  wide  open  towards  the  elevation 
of  gardeners  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  garden- 
ing. The  two  subjects  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
separated  in  his  broadly  cultivated  and  impulsive 
mind.  The  better  the  instrument  the  higher  and 
better  the  work  that  reasonably  might  be  expected 
from  it  was  probably  the  unspoken  formula  on 
which  he  based  his  life-long  labours  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  gardeners,  through  temperance,  higher  edu- 
cation, the  best  object  lessons  in  the  garden  and 
other  instructive  and  ameliorative  agencies.  Though 
we  are  all  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  such  a  wise 
and  generous  friend,  fortunately,  most  of  his  best 
work  is  still  our  abiding  heritage  through  the 
press,  and  the  memory  of  his  taste  and  genius  and 
not  a  little  of  his  solid  work  at  Heckfield  will  long 
live  in  the  minds  of  his  compeers,  and  will  doubt- 
less prove  a  source  of  strength  and  of  inspiration 
to  the  younger  men,  who  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
imbibed  some  of  his  character  and  enthusiasm  as 
they  grew  up  beneath  the  daily  fostering  of  his 
ripe  experience  and  ever-widening  mellowing  wis- 
dom.—D.  T.  Fish. 

By  the  death  of  this  eminent  and  thoroughly 

practical  gardener  horticulture  loses  one  of  her 
brightest  sons.  His  early  death  will  be  deplored 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  There  are  many  of 
his  pupils  now  holding  responsible  situations,  and 
many  a  gardener  of  the  present  day  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  ever  ready  helping  hand 
and  boundless  good  nature.  He  was  bom  at  Brad- 
ford, Yorks,  in  1838,  and  gained  his  early  training 
in  those  excellent  schools  of  Wynnstay  (twice), 
Shrubland,  Trentham,  and  Powis  Castle,  where  I 
served  under  him.  He  was  next  engaged  by  the 
late  Lord  Eversley  in  1865  as  general  foreman,  and 
in  about  two  years  afterwards  was  made  head  gar- 
dener, a  post  he  filled  with  distinction  till  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  never  possessed  a  very  robust 
constitution,  but  an  accident  from  a  trap  some 
years  ago,  combined  with  the  loss  of  his  late  noble 
employer,  whose  decease  he  felt  acutely,  very  much 
affected  him.  Those  who  knew  the  gardens  at 
Heckfield  in  1865,  which  Nature  had  done  so  much 
for,  will  best  realise  the  splendid  landscape,  the 
lovely  vistas,  the  unique  examples  of  geometrical 
flower  gardening,  and  the  grand  effect  produced  by 
harmonising  combinations  of  subtropical  with 
hardy  and  half-hardy  plants.  The  pleasing  repose 
and  general  neatness  of  the  whole  place  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Mr.  Wildsmith's  abilities  as  a  suc- 
cessful fruit  grower  and  exhibitor  are  well  known. 
Whatever  plants  he  took  in  hand  were  well  grown. 
His  zeal  for  horticulture  was  not  less  than  it  was 
for  the  temperance  cause— a  cause  he  warmly 
advocated.  He  was  buried  in  the  little  cemetery 
at  Heckfield,  which  he  bad  so  recently  laid  out  and 
planted.  About  300  gardening  and  other  friends 
were  present,  including  deputations  from  various 
associations,  and  much  grief  was  expressed  at  his 
early  death.  Very  many  beautiful  wreaths  were 
forwarded. — W.  Cbump,  Madresfield  Court. 


Erratum.— lu  our  account  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wildsmith  iu  laet  week's  issue  (p.  117),  for  W.  Thotu- 
sou,  of  Chiswick,  author  of  the  "Practical  Gardener," 
read,  author  of  the  "  Gardener's  Assistant." 

The  scarcity  of  Holly  berries  thia  season  is 
fairly  general,  Init  occasionally  a  specimen  laden  with 
the  rich  red  fruits  greets  us.  At  Castle  Hill,  Eugle- 
field  Green,  there  is  a  specimen  between  20  feet  and 
30  feet  in  height  covered  with  berries,  and  a  per- 
fect blaze  of  colour.  Such  a  specimen  is  noteworthy 
in  this  season  of  scarceness.  Well-berried  branches 
last  Christmas  in  the  markets  fetched  remarkable 
prices,  and  many  a  noble  specimen  has  suffered  irre- 
parably to  satisfy  au  increasing  demand  in  decora- 
tions. 

Odontoglossum  Broomeanum  is  the  name 
now  given  to  the  plant  mentioned  last  week  on  page 
102,  under  the  heading  "  A  new  Odontoglossum." 

Names   of  plants. — John    irafson.- Oncidium 

haimatorhilum. TT'a((er  S.  Tighc. — The  Anemone 

is  a  double  form  of  A.  fulgens.     The  Cedar  is  Cedrus 

Libani. 0.   D.   Johnson. — 1,    Sedum   acre  ;    2,  S. 

glaucum ;  3,  Pellionia  Daveauana ;  4,  Mentha  Pulegium 
gibraltarica ;  5,  PeUionia  pulchra. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  TREES. 

In  discussing  this  subject  in  The  Garden,  Jan. 
25  (p.  92),  "  I."  takes  no  notice  of  exposure 
promoting  the  unequal  size  of  the  rings  of  wood 
to  be  found  in  the  same  stem.  He  says  that  "  per- 
haps the  theory  most  generally  accepted  is  that 
the  widest  are  found  on  the  side  of  the  tree  facing 
the  south,  while  others  think  that  the  greatest 
enlargement  will  be  found  towards  the  east, 
while  others  again  assure  us  that  the  greatest  ex- 
tension will  be  found  on  the  side  where  the  tree 
has  most  room,  but  that  none  of  these  theories 
are  correct."  His  own  theory  is  that  the  widest 
rings  will  invariably  be  found  on  the  side  where 
the  tree  has  made  the  most  vigorous  roots,  these 
being  most  strongly  developed  towards  the 
richest  feeding  ground.  This  theory,  however, 
is  by  far  too  sweeping,  for  although  the  roots 
and  fertility  of  the  soil  have  an  influence  on  the 
growth  and  formation  of  the  wood  in  the  stem, 
yet  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  rings  can 
often  be  clearly  traced  to  a  very  diflerent  origin. 
Practical  experience  and  observation  prove 
that  the  wind  and  exposure  are  patent  factors 
in  promoting  this  inequality  of  growth,  as  the 
following  illustration  will  show.  When  cutting 
down  a  plantation  on  a  wind-swept  hillside,  I 
found  the  tops  of  the  trees,  especially  Larch,  to 
be  considerably  bent  from  west  towards  the 
east  by  the  force  of  the  wind  from  that  quarter. 
After  the  trees  were  felled  I  found  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  annual  rings  were  smallest  on 
the  exposed  or  west  side  of  the  tree,  and  largest 
on  the  east  or  lee  side  of  the  tree.  This,  I  tliink, 
clearly  proves  that  exposure  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  in  promoting  the  unequal  size  of  the  rings  of 
trees. 

The  site  of  the  plantation  referred  to  was  on 
ground  sloping  to  the  west.  At  the  base  of  the 
hill  the  soil  was  of  good  average  texture,  but 
towards  the  top  the  ground  gradually  became 
thinner  and  poorer,  until  at  the  top  it  princi- 
pally consisted  of  poor  gravel  and  fragments  of 
rock  mixed  up  together.  According  to"  I. 's"  defi- 
nition, the  largest  sized  rings  in  the  stejus  of  the 
trees  in  this  case  should  have  been  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  stem,  where  the  roots  had  access 
to  the  deepest  and  richest  ground ;  but  in  place 
of  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  case,  thus 
showing  that  the  accuracy  of  his  theory  cannot 
be  depended  upon  in  all  cases  alike.  In  this 
case,  the  growth  and  size  of  the  rings  agree  with 
one  of  the  theories  which  "I." says  is  incorrect, 
namely,  that  the  largest  sized  rings  are  to  be 
found  towards  the  east. 

A  Horse  Chestnut  tree  in  this  plantation  at- 
tracted my  attention  by  its  peculiar  form  of 
trunk,  which  exhibited  a  spiral  formation  from 
the  ground  upwards,  and  1  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  position  of  the  roots  and  superior 
quality  of  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  was  grow- 
ing had  caused  this  form  of  growth,  although  at 
the  same  time  the  rings  showed  a  pretty  uniform 
size.  J.  B.  W. 


A  valuable  cover  plant.— Berberis  Thunbergi 
has  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  free-frniting  species 
of  Barberry,  the  bushes  being  usually  completely 
loaded  with  scarlet  berries.  It  is  found  here  that 
quail  are  very  fond  of  the  soft  seeds  of  this  species, 
which  are  much  like  wheat  in  consistence.  The 
skins  are  rejected,  as  they  are  thin  and  dry.  The 
great  hardiness  and  vigour  of  this  plant  and  its 
rapid  and  cheap  propagation  from  seed  should  en- 
sure it  a  trial  as  a  food  plant  for  game  birds  in 
England. — F.  L.  Temple,  Massacfivsetts. 

,  The  Birch,  is  capable  of  supporting  a  much 
greater   degree  of  cold  than  any  other  tree.     In 


the  Old  World  its  northern  limit  is  71°  upon  the 
west,  and  63°  upon  the  east  coast ;  in  America  its 
northern  limit  is  64°  upon  the  west,  and  58°  upon 
the  east.  In  Germany,  the  highest  elevation  at 
which  it  is  found  is  5200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  in  Sweden  at  3900  feet ;  and  in  Lapland 
at  1722  feet.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
tree  decreases  in  size  not  only  as  it  advances  to- 
wards the  north,  but  also  as  it  proceeds  southwards 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  native  region.  It  attains 
its  highest  perfection  and  greatest  height  in 
Germany  and  Southern  Sweden.  The  Birch  is  not 
particular  in  its  choice  of  soil  or  situation,  and 
will  grow  almost  equally  well  in  sandy,  rooky,  dry, 
or  damp  soil. 


OVER-THINNING  HARD-WOODED  TREES. 
When  hard-wooded  trees  are  over-thinned  the 
wood  is  generally  of  a  rough  nature,  and  never  so 
valuable  as  clean,  well-grown  timber  of  moderate 
length.  On  the  other  hand,  trees  drawn  up  for 
want  of  thinning  are  equally  unprofitable,  as  they 
never  arrive  at  a  proper  size,  neither  is  the  timber 
so  well  grown  and  durable  as  when  judicious 
thinning  has  been  carried  out.  In  many  instances 
where  the  trees  have  become  drawn  from  want  of 
timely  thinning  the  trees  are  bark-bound  and 
stunted,  and  never  reach  the  dimensions  and  value 
they  would  have  done  had  they  been  treated  so  as 
to  induce  the  growth  of  a  proper  amount  of 
branches  and  foliage.  When  such  neglected 
plantations  are  afterwards  thinned,  it  is  advisable 
to  do  it  sparingly  at  first,  and  to  continue  it  every 
second  or  third  year  until  they  are  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  Boots  and  foliage  are  the  main  organs  of 
nutrition  in  trees,  and  to  ensure  their  healthy 
growth  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  proper  com- 
plement of  lateral  branches  as  well  as  sufficient 
room  for  the  ramification  of  the  roots.  In  planta- 
tions these  cannot  be  provided  without  resort  to 
thinning.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  weU  be 
overrated,  and  attention  to  it  is  necessary  to  ensure 
success,  as  if  thinning  is  neglected  altogether  or 
done  injudiciously,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  a 
profitable  crop  of  timber.  If  the  work  is  done  in 
due  time  and  with  good  judgment,  many  other 
oversights  in  management  will  be  thereby  removed 
or  greatly  mitigated.  When  trees  are  grown  en- 
tirely for  shelter  or  ornament,  thinning  should  be 
performed  more  freely  than  when  grown  for  profit- 
able timber,  the  object  being  to  encourage  branch 
growth  ;  and  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits  pruning 
should  be  resorted  to.  ^'ery  little  stem-pruning 
will  be  necessary  after  the  nurses  have  been  thinned 
out,  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  much  branch 
growth  as  possible  towards  the  ground.  Free 
thinning  also  shows  more  fuUy  the  natural  habit 
and  character  of  the  different  trees  intended  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  trees  should  therefore 
be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  encroach  on 
one  another,  and  the  operation  should  be  repeated 
at  intervals  as  may  be  necessary. 

Habits  of  trees. — Trees,  like  plants  of  smaller 
size,  vary  much  in  habit  from  seed,  and  present  us 
with  a  great  variety  of  contour  of  top  and  branch, 
which  by  selection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Fir, 
might  doubtless  be  perpetuated.  The  Sycamore 
presents  the  most  noticeable  differences;  hardly 
two  trees  are  quite  alike,  some  being  of  a  spreading 
habit,  while  others  are  compact  and  dense,  bearing 
great  masses  of  verdant  foliage  one  upon  another 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  woods  are  in 
their  prime.  The  Beech,  Oak  and  other  trees 
differ  in  the  same  way.  The  Yew  sports  widely, 
no  end  of  varieties  being  known  to  the  nursery- 
man— some  compact,  some  straggling,  some  growing 
in  the  pyramidal  form  naturally,  and  some  round- 
headed,  with  all  shades  of  difference  between. 
Hardly  any  two  of  the  progeny  from  one  tree 
have  the  same  appearance ;  and  the  difference  does 
not  end  here,  but  extends  to  the  period  of  leafing 
and  flowering.  To  the  landscape  gardener  and 
woodman  such  differences  of  habit  present  them- 
selves in  different  aspects.  The  first  looks  at  the 
ornamental  appearance  of  the  tree,  and  the 
second  at  its   timber,  and  prefers  the  straight- 


limbed  specimen  to  that  with  the  wide-spreading, 
umbrageous  head  so  ornamental  in  our  parks. 
There  is  rom  for  both,  however,  and  it  will  be 
acknowledged  perhaps  that  the  arboriculturist 
has  not  been  so  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
sporting  disposition  of  his  trees  as  the  gardener 
has  been  to  fix  special  characteristics  in  his  plants. 
The  subject  is  one  commending  itself  to  the 
forester  and  nurseryman. — J. 

Betinospora  pisifera  for  hedges. — This 
Conifer  is  well  adapted  for  hedges  or  screens,  as  it 
can  be  kept  within  bounds  by  the  knife,  and  by 
continual  cutting  it  acquires  a  very  dense  habit,  as 
young  shoots  are  pushed  out  so  freely  from  all 
parts  of  the  branches.  Even  in  the  case  of  single 
specimens  this  style  of  growth  is  often  very  ap- 
parent, especially  in  poor  soils,  for  when  the  plant 
reaches  a  height  of  12  feet  to  14  feet,  and  with  a 
corresponding  spread  of  branches,  it  often  becomes 
rather  naked  in  the  centre,  and  when  this  takes 
place  young  shoots  are  produced  close  to  the  trunk, 
frequently  in  great  numbers.  When  a  plant  gets 
bare  in  this  way  it  may  be  successfully  cut  back  in 
order  to  clothe  the  bare  branches  with  young 
shoots.  This  Conifer  can  be  well  kept  down  to  a 
height  of  4  feet  or  5  feet  for  hedges,  or  it  may  be  had 
much  higher  if  desired. — W. 

Formation  cf  strong  wood.— A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  toughness  and  durability  of 
timber  as  influenced  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  same  was  made  is  of  great  importance. 
It  would  greatly  advance  forest-tree  culture  if  we 
only  knew  the  most  suitable  conditions  for  making 
the  best  Ash,  Oak,  and  a  score  of  other  woods. 
The  position  trees  occupy  in  the  wild  state  is  not 
always  a  guide  in  making  plantations.  Because  a 
tree  grows  upon  a  rocky  cliff,  it  is  no  reason  why 
it  would  not  thrive  in  rich  soil.  Is  it  true  that  the 
more  quickly  wood  is  formed  the  stronger  it  is  ? 
When  we  look  at  the  end  of  a  log  it  is  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  a  number  of  rings.  These  rings  are 
caused  by  unequal  growth  during  each  season. 
A  comparatively  porous  layer  is  made  during  the 
rapid  growth  of  early  summer,  followed  by  a  more 
dense  portion  later  in  the  season.  It  would  seem 
that  the  more  rapid  the  growth,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  porous  would  be  the  product. 

New  light  on  transplanting.— For  many 
years  I  have  carried  out  the  transplanting  of  a 
number  of  large  trees  annually,  and  such  trees  were 
generally  dug  round  and  prepared  for  transplanting 
several  years  previously,  under  the  conviction  that 
their  future  success  would  be  thereby  promoted. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  those 
trees  which  had  been  dug  round  and  lifted 
the  same  season,  and  generally  the  same 
day  as  dug  round,  were  growing  better  than 
most  of  those  that  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared. The  only  principle  upon  which  this  can  be 
accounted  for  is  that  the  one  check,  sudden  though 
it  be,  is  less  injurious  to  the  trees  than  the  two 
checks,  with  an  interval  between.  If  a  tree 
growing  upon  a  dry  open  soil  and  in  full  vigour 
be  dug  carefully  round,  and  removed  forthwith 
to  other  suitable  soil  and  set,  the  roots,  cut, 
bruised,  and  mutilated  though  they  be,  will  heal  up 
and  recover  better  than  if  the  operation  had  been 
performed  at  two  separate  periods,  as  commonly 
practised  and  generally  recommended. — Abboe. 


The  Garden"  Monthly  Fa,ita.— This  journal  is 
pv-biished  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  Jonn  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.  /  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  froin  its  commencement  to  end  of  1889,  thirty-six  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £27  ;  whole  calf,  £Z6:  half  morocco,  £32  8s. 

'*  Hardy  Flowers."— ffivingf  descriptions  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  vrith  directions 
for  their  arranejement,  culture,  <tc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  \s.  :  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

'  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.    Price  5d.  :  post  free,  8d. 

"  The  Garden  Annual  "  for  1890.  —  Contains 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Hoj-ticultural  Trade 
corrected  up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  0/  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats  (containing  over  8000^  have  been  very  carefully  and 
extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever 
pv.blished.     Price  \s.;  by  post,  \s.  3d. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natxtre." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


LATE  PLANTING  OF  ROSES. 
So  far,  Rose  growth  at  top  and  bottom  Iiaa 
hardly  been  cliecked  at  all  this  winter ;  any  frosts 
we  have  had  have  neither  been  of  sufficient 
length  nor  severity  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the 
roots  nor  the  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  tops 
of  Roses.  Hence,  anyone  who  neglected  to 
plant  as  many  Roses  as  he  had  intended  in 
November  or  December  may  still  go  on  plant- 
ing with  very  fair  prospects  of  success.  In  fact, 
in  such  mild  winters  as  the  present,  the  late 
winter  or  early  spring  planting  of  Roses  may 
prove  a  factor  in  the  salvation  of  the  plants. 
The  moat  imminent  danger  threatening  our 
Roses  in  this  last  week  of  January  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  mild  westerly  winds  with 
their  inevitable  stimulating  effects  on  the  root 
and  top  growths  of  our  Roses.  Should  these 
continue  much  longer,  one  dreads  to  anticipate 
what  is  almost  sure  to  happen,  as  our  all  too 
forward  Roses  may  be  roughly  handled  by  the 
biting  frosts  of  February  or  the  harsh  winds  of 
March.  But  while  these  seem  yet  afar  off,  we 
may  with  more  or  less  of  safety  pick  up  any 
arrears  of  planting  among  our  Roses.  Not  that 
this  must  be  understood  as  sanctioning  or  ad- 
vising late  planting  in  general ;  quite  the  con- 
trary. The  more  Roses  one  plants,  the  firmer 
the  conviction  grows  that  early  planting  vir- 
tually commands  success.  Still  circumstances, 
and  seasons  especially,  alter  cases  and  even 
times  of  planting.  In  such  unseasonable  seasons 
as  the  present  there  are  even  compensating 
advantages  in  late  planting.  It  proves  the  most 
powerful  check  we  can  apply  to  precocious 
growth.  It  is  also  as  safe  as  it  is  .strong,  pro- 
vided always  that  sharp  frosts  do  not  follow  on 
the  heels  of  planting,  and  the  roots  during  the 
process  and  immediately  afterwards  are  pro- 
tected from  freezing. 

It  is  root- freezing  or  drying  during  the  process 
of  removal  and  the  operation  of  planting  that 
cripples  and  kills  more  Roses  than  late  planting. 
To  see  the  way  large  quantities  of  Roses  and 
fruit  trees  or  shrubs  are  hawked  about  from 
one  provincial  market  to  another  before  plant- 
ing, one  may  well  marvel  greatly  not  that  so 
many  die,  but  that  any  live.  Indeed,  the 
most  extravagant  investment  any  amateur  or 
professional  Rose  grower  can  indulge  in  is  lots 
of  cheap  Roses  picked  up  for  next  to  nothing 
at  auctions  in  market  towns.  It  has  always 
passed  my  comprehension  why,  if  these  must 
be  got  rid  of,  they  are  not  cleared  at  the 
end  of  October,  or  any  time  in  November, 
rather  than  in  January,  February,  or  even 
March.  Of  course,  it  is  not  such  waifs  and 
strays  from  provincial  markets  that  prudent 
planters  would  plant  in  February.  But  with 
plants  near  at  hand,  left  in  their  old  quarters 
till  the  new  are  ready  to  receive  them,  and  the 
transfer  made  with  skill  and  dispatch,  success 
may  be  safely  reckoned  on.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  all  the  more  certain  should  open 
mild  weather  continue  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  replanting.  Open  weather  cannot  be  safely 
reckoned  on  in  our  capricious  climate,  nor  can 
a  sudden  spell  of  frost,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
nor  any  other  winter  weather.    Supposing  frost 


and  snow  do  not  come,  we  shall  have  Roses 
galore  in  April,  1890,  or  the  promising  show  of 
buds  converted  into  a  black  wreckage  of  ruin 
and  death.  Whatever  haps  after  our  late  plant- 
ings, the  risks  of  wreck  and  ruin  will  be  greatly 
lessened  tlirough  this  process,  growth  will  be 
suddenly  arrested,  and  less  sap,  and  conse- 
quently less  food  for  frost,  will  be  left  in  the 
plants.  This  virtual  hardening  of  Roses  and 
other  plants  through  late  planting  has  not  been 
turned  to  so  much  practical  account  as  it  might 
have  been,  and  the  past  abnormally  wet  autumn 
and  this  open  mild  winter  afford  abnormal 
opportunities  for  testing  the  merits  of  late  plant- 
ing and  pulling  up  arrears  that  could  not  be 
overtaken  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter. 

D.  T.  F. 


ROSE  NOTES. 
Tea  Roses. — Planters  of  Roses  cannot  do  better 
than  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  conclusion  of 
"  A.'s"  excellent  article  on  Tea  Roses  (p.  25) : 
"  The  number  of  kinds  should  be  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  garden.  Some  gardens  would 
have  enough  in  six  of  the  very  best  Tea  Roses, 
twelve  or  more  plants  of  each  kind ;  other  gar- 
dens might  have  room  for  fifty  groups." 

The  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon.  Fewer  varieties  and  more  plants  of  each 
is  the  crying  want  of  nearly  all  small  gardens, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  main  con- 
sideration be  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  or  a  display 
of  bloom  in  the  garden.  In  these  days  when, 
happily,  simplicity  of  arrangement  has  become 
so  general  there  are  few  arrangers  of  cut  flowers 
who  do  not  greatly  prefer  to  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  blooms  of  one  variety  of  Rose 
to  deal  with  rather  than  a  mixed  lot,  in  which 
hardly  any  two  flowers  are  alike.  Again,  the 
cultivation  of  several  plants  together  of  any  one 
Rose  enables  the  grower  to  become  much  more 
quickly  familiar  with  the  precise  character, 
habit,  and  constitution  of  the  variety  than  is 
otherwise  possible,  and  the  importance  of  this 
knowledge  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  each 
Rose  to  the  best  advantage  cannot  be  over- 
rated. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  ar- 
rangement suggested  by  "A."  of  grouping  to- 
gether in  one  bed  Tea  Roses  of  different  shades 
of  the  same  colour  would  be  the  most  eSective. 
It  is  generally  better  if  a  bed  of,  say,  white 
Roses  is  wanted  to  plant  the  bed  with  one  va- 
riety only,  and  when  a  bed  of  several  varieties 
is  desired  to  select  Roses  whose  colours  contrast 
effectively  with  each  other.  Thus  for  a  bed  of 
white  Tea  Roses  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
Hon.  Edith  Clifford,  while  a  bed  in  which  there 
is  room  for  three  or  four  groups  might  be 
very  well  filled  with  Mme.  Lambard,  rose 
colour  ;  Mme.  Hoste,  pale  lemon  ;  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  white  ;  and  Marie  Van  Houtte,  yeUow 
and  peach.  All  who  recall  the  classes  that 
formerly  existed  in  the  schedule  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Rose  show  for  collections  of  white  Roses, 
of  pink  Roses,  and  so  on  will  remember  how 
confused  and  fidgetting  was  the  effect  produced 
by  these  collections  of  Roses  in  which  the 
varieties  associated  were  too  similar  to  contrast 
well  with  each  other,  and  too  various  in  shade 
and  form  to  constitute  an  at  all  harmonious 
whole.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  "  A.'s  "  discrimi- 
nating remarks  on  the  subject  of  exhibitions  in 
these  days  when  Rose  growers  are  more  than 
ever  divisible  into  two  great  sections,  of  those 
who  exhibit  and  those  who  do  not,  and  each 
half  of  the  Rose  growing  community  is  so  liable 
to  regard  the  other  with  that  kind  of  concerned 
pity  which  so  nearly  amounts  to  contempt. 
There  is  no  possible  question  that  exhibitions,  as 


"  A."  says,  have  done  and  are  still  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  encouraging  the  raising  and  distri- 
bution of  innumerable  varieties  of  Roses  and  in 
making  their  beauties  known  ;  moreover,  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  young  growers  to  exhibit  for  a 
time,  as  they  will  thereby  learn  more  quickly 
than  by  any  other  means  the  art  of  cultivating 
their  Rose  trees  to  perfection,  and  will  also 
sooner  become  familiar  with  the  character  and 
habit  of  each  variety,  as  the  exhibitor  must 
be  always  among  his  plants  at  all  hours  and 
seasons.  As  means  to  such  ends  exhibitions 
are  invaluable  ;  it  is  when  the  means  are  mis- 
taken for  and  regarded  as  the  end  that  the 
value  of  exhibitions  may  be  called  in  question. 

Rose  Dr.  Grill. — When  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  charming  Tea-scented  Rose  in  the  co- 
lumns of  The  Garden  in  1888  (Vol.  XXXIV.), 
surprise  was  expressed  that  so  few  Rose 
growers  —  not  only  amongst  amateurs,  but 
even  the  leading  nurserymen — should  know  or 
have  made  trial  of  such  a  promising  variety. 
The  fact  is  that  Bonnaire's  pretty  novelty  was 
overlooked  in  the  list  of  new  Roses  that  came 
from  France  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  just  as 
Marie  Baumann  and  Suzanne-Marie  Rodocana- 
chi  were  "  missed  "  by  growers  generally  in  their 
respective  years,  to  instance  only  two  well- 
known  Roses  that  failed  to  obtain  due  recogni- 
tion as  early  as  they  deserved  ;  and  when  a  new 
Rose  is  "  missed"  in  this  way  and  does  not  at 
once  obtain  an  extended  trial,  it  is  a  long  time 
before  it  is  able  on  its  own  merits,  however 
great  these  may  be,  to  emerge  from  obscurity. 
Thus  it  is  only  during  the  past  year  that  Su- 
zanne-Marie Rodocanachi,  which  was  sent  out 
by  LtJvgque  in  1883,  has  obtained  anything  like 
the  general  cultivation  to  which  its  merits  en- 
title it.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  better  life- 
history  of  a  blossom  of  Dr.  Grill  could  be  given 
than  that  delineated  by  Mr.  Moon  in  the  issue 
of  The  Garden  for  January  18.  In  that  ad- 
mirably coloured  plate  the  character  of  the  va- 
riety is  displayed  to  perfection  ;  the  little  green 
bud  at  the  top  carried  erect  on  a  stem,  slender 
indeed,  but  stiff  and  wiry  ;  next,  the  somewhat 
older  bud  that  has  already  flung  back  its  sepals 
as  if  to  hasten  its  development,  eager  as  a  young 
beauty  to  be  "out;"  then  the  perfect  flower, 
exquisite  in  form  and  colour,  portrayed  in  its  most 
beautiful  stage  and  with  the  utmost  fidelity;  and 
last  of  all  the  flower  overblown,  worn  out  with 
the  sunshine  of  two  summer  days,  and  waiting 
only  for  the  breeze  at  sunset  or  the  following 
sunrise  to  let  its  tired  petals  fall  and  silently  to 
take  its  place  among  the  beautiful  things  that 
have  been. 

In  the  comments  on  page  56  upon  the  free- 
flowering  character  of  Dr.  Grill,  attention  is 
drawn  (and  justly  so)  to  its  ability  to  expand 
its  flowers  in  spite  of  wet  weather  ;  but  it  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  in  a  hot  season  this 
Rose  will  continue  to  bloom  even  through  that 
worst  of  all  months  for  Roses  in  the  south, 
namely,  August,  for  down  at  Torquay  towards 
the  middle  of  that  month  when  most  other 
Roses  were  already  at  rest,  Dr.  Grill  was  to 
be  seen  in  great  beauty. 

There  have  been  many  inquiries  made  as  to 
whence  plants  of  this  pretty  Tea  may  be  ob- 
tained. Of  course,  the  season  for  obtaining 
ground  worked  plants  of  any  Roses  is  by  this 
time  pretty  nearly  past  ;  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  correspondents  to  know  that  Dr.  Grill  ap- 
pears in  the  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Curtis  and 
Sanford,  of  The  Devon  Rosery,  Torquay,  and 
of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  OKI  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  Herts. 

Roses  in  autumn.— It  would  be   interesting 
I  to  be  assured  that  the  inclusion,  in  the  article 
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under  the  above  heading  on  p.  73,  of  the  name 
of  Mme.  Plantier  amongst  the  Roses  enume- 
rated as  having  been  "  strikingly  beautiful  in 
many  gardens  last  September"  was  merely  a 
slip  of  the  pen.  It  is  incontestable  that,  as  a 
garden  Rose,  Mme.  Plantier  can  hardly  be 
over-praised,  especially  for  the  formation  of 
Rose  pillars  ;  but  it  has  not  previously  been 
recorded  as  an  autumnal. 

There  are  no  Roses  which  can  compare  with 
the  Tea-scented  Roses  as  a  class  for  autumnal 
blooming,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  there  are  individual  varieties  of  mixed 
race  that  flower  more  freely  and  in  greater  per 
fection  in  autumn  than  even  many  first-rate 
Teas.  Thus  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find,  even 
among  the  pure  Teas,  any  varieties  to  excel  or 
even  to  equal  in  freedom  of  bloom  and  in  the 
fine  quality  of  the  flowers  produced  in  autumn 
the  three  so-called  hybrid  Teas,  Grace  Darling, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  La  France— all 
comparatively  independent  of  weather,  all 
beautiful  in  form  and  of  delicious  fragrance, 
and  at  least  two  of  them  always  exquisite  in 
colour. 

It  IS  generally  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the 
hotter  the  summer  the  better  for  the  Teas,  and 
certainly  these  have  rarely  been  finer  through- 
out the  country  than  in  the  broiling  summer  of 
1887.  So  that  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
general  experience  that  a  "  hot  July  sun  spoils 
the  outer  petals  of  the  Tea  Roses,  and  deprives 
them  of  their  delicate  and  refreshing  fragrance 
and  exquisite  form  !  "  Mo.st  people  seem  to  be 
under^  the  impression  that,  so  far  from  the 
flower's  fragrance  being  reduced  by  heat,  a 
Rose  only  smells  its  best  when  it  is  basking  in 
the  full  sunshine,  just  as  it  is  only  when  the 
fruit  is  hot  through  with  the  sun  that  the  finest 
flavour  of  a  Strawberry  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

In  addition  to  the  Rose  species  so  deservedly 
praised  for  their  beauty  of  foliage  and  fruit  in 
'  autumn,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  lovely 
Rosa  rubrifolia,  whose  strikingly  coloured 
foliage  and  immense  bunches  of  brilliant  heps 
make  the  plant  as  conspicuous  and  as  attractive 
as  when  it  is  covered  with  its  exquisite  rose- 
coloured  flonera  and  wonderful  glaucous  leaf- 
age in  June  and  July. 

The  article  on  p.  73  concludes  with  a  curious 
transposition  of  cause  and  eftect  in  the  remark 
that  the  "reason  for  a  common  belief  that 
Roses  are  for  July  only  is  that  the  exhibitions 
are  crammed  into  a  few  weeks  in  July."  This 
sentence  might  very  well  be  stated  conversely. 
Of  course  it  is  because  exhibitors  can  only  ob- 
tain a  suflioient  supply  of  fluwers  for  their  pur- 
pose during  the  last  three  or  four  days  of  June 
and  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  July  that 
the  Rose  shows  are  all  held  in  that  period. 
Autumnal  Rose  blooms  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  furnish  a  good  exhibition,  nor  is 
their  average  quality  such  as  can  stand  a  jour- 
ney to  a  show.  As  for  the  institution  of  a 
Rose  show  in  the  autumn,  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  resulted  in  dismal  failure,  for 
reasons  which  must  be  patent  to  everybody  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  criticising  the  Roses 
exhibited  at  the  provincial  sIkjws  in  August 
and  September.  ° 

In  regard  to  an  early  show  for  Roses,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  National  Rose  Society  should 
this  year  hold  a  small  exhibition  of  Tea  Roses 
in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  June  10,  but  the  pro- 
position received  so  little  countenance  from  the 
exhibitors  at  large,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  postpone  the  show  till  the  second  meeting 
on  June   24.     This,   while   it  shows  that  the 


National  Rose  Society  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  Rose  season,  indicates  at  the  same  time 
pretty  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  men  most 
Ukely  to  have  practical  experience  in  the  matter 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  proceeding.  If, 
however,  the  possibility  exists,  the  simplest 
way  of  demonstrating  the  fact  would  be  for 
Rose  growers  to  send  exhibits  of  Roses  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
early  and  late  in  the  season.  The  meetings  are 
held,  with  few  exceptions,  every  fortnight,  and 
all  exhibits  of  beautiful  Roses  are  very  welcome, 
so  that  growers  who  have  the  question  at  heart 
can  settle  it  for  themselves  in  a  single  season. 

T.  W.  G. 


WHERE  TEA  ROSES  SUCCEED. 
In  some  districts  <lwarf  plants,  either  on  their  own 
roots  or  worked  on  the  Manetti  and  seedling  Brier 
stocks,  succeed  fairly  well  in  the  open  beds  and 
borders,  especially  if  proper  pains  are  taken  with 
them.  When  they  fail  hereabouts,  for  instance,  it 
is  largely  due  to  careless  planting  and  subsequent 
neglect.  If  any  portion  of  the  Manetti  stock 
especially  is  left  above  ground  at  planting  time,  or 
it  becomes  exposed  later  on,  the  life  of  the  Rose  is 
short  and  unhappy,  and  the  seedling  Brier,  although 
it  does  not  so  quickly  succumb  to  climatal  influences, 
is  by  no  means  so  hardy  as  the  stem  of  the  own- 
root  plant.  Own-root  Roses  are  difficult  to  procure. 
Those  who  want  them  must  raise  their  own  stock 
from  cuttings,  and  what  we  have  to  discuss  is  how 
best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  worked  jilants. 
Neither  these,  nor  in  fact  any  other  Roses  will 
make  satisfactory  progress  in  poor  uncultivated 
ground,  and  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to 
thoroughly  break  it  up  to  a  good  depth,  not,  how- 
ever, bringing  much  clay  to  the  surface,  mixing 
with  both  spits  a  liberal  dressing  of  good  fresh 
loam,  if  procurable,  and  plenty  of  unexhausted 
solid  manure.  Puny  growth  is  of  little  value,  and 
what  is  wanted  from  Tea  Roses  is  abundance  of 
strong  branching  shoots,  which  never  fail  to  produce 
a  profusion  of  fine  blooms.  The  planting  ought  to 
be  done  before  the  newly  broken  up  soil  has 
become  badly  saturated  with  moisture,  or  other- 
wise it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  work  properly.  We 
also  find  that  Roses  generally  emit  root  fibres  most 
quickly  and  freely  when  the  roots  are  well  sur- 
rounded with  good  leaf  soil,  or  a  mixture  of  this 
and  other  fine  sandy  soil  brought  from  the  frame 
ground,  something  of  this  kind  being  absolutely 
necessary  when  the  ordinary  soil  is  lumpy  and 
hard  to  separate.  Many  no  doubt,  like  myself, 
have  been  obliged  this  winter  to  lay  in  a  few  or 
many  newly  received  dwarf  Roses  by  their  "  heels," 
and  the  roots  being  covered  with  fine  light  soil, 
fibres  have  already  been  formed.  Unless,  there- 
fore, these  are  planted  with  more  than  ordinary 
care,  their  tender  fibres  will  be  destroyed,  much  to 
the  injury  of  the  plants.  Those  on  stocks  of  any 
kind  (1  am  writing  of  dwarf  Roses,  not  holding  it 
to  be  a  sane  policy  to  plant  any  with  long  stems, 
and  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  or  badly 
crippled  any  winter)  should  be  planted  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  well  bury  the  union  of  stock 
and  scion,  and  in  time  this,  in  addition  to 
being  a  protective  measure,  may  also  lead  to 
the  Rose  emitting  strong  roots,  and  thus  be- 
come independent  of  the  fickle  stock.  Tea 
Roses  in  the  open  ought  late  in  every  autumn  to 
be  heavily  mulched  with  strawy  litter,  this  if 
need  be  being  raised  somewhat  or  have  more  added 
to  it  before  a  severe  frost  is  experienced.  Protect- 
ing the  roots  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bushes 
keeps  them  alive  in  spite  of  severe  frosts,  the  loss 
of  the  upper  portion  signifying  but  little  when  the 
base  is  saved.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  buy  in  new 
plants,  and  in  very  many  instances  those  already 
on  the  place  would  be  greatly  improved  by  being 
lifted  and  replanted  more  in  accordance  with  what 
I  have  just  advanced.  We  frequently  split  up  any 
strong  own-root  Roses,  this  being  the  readiest  mode 
of  increasing  the  stock. 
More  often  than  not  many  of  the  Tea  Roses  fail 


completely  in  the  open,  however  well  treated,  and 
the  only  places  where  the  more  delicate  of  them 
will  succeed  in  such  cases  are  various  sunny  walls. 
We  annually  cut  some  of  our  very  finest  blooms 
from  plants  on  their  own  roots  growing  against 
sunny  garden  walls  between  young  Plum  and 
Peach  trees.  These  are  really  capital  positions  for 
them,  a  fairly  rich  root-run,  warmth,  and  shelter 
suiting  them  well.  The  plants  require  little  space, 
and  being  kept  well  shortened  back  they  are  con- 
stantly pushing  up  strong  suckers.  Marechal  Niel 
will  also  do  well  on  the  garden  walls,  and  the  arch- 
ways in  the  walls  ought  to  be  clothed  with  this 
popular  Rose ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  as  a  rule,  grows  too 
strongly  for  garden  walls.  Tea  Roses  succeed  ad- 
mirably against  sunny  house  fronts,  always  pro- 
vided the  plants  receive  fair  play.  It  is  quite  use- 
less to  plant  them  in  the  poor,  hard  soil  usually 
found  against  the  walls  of  buildings,  and  this 
ought  therefore  to  be  excavated  and  wheeled  clean 
away,  a  border  fully  3  feet  wide  being  formed  with 
good  fresh  compost.  Nor  will  they  long  thrive  if 
the  more  vigorous  evergreen  and  other  common 
climbing  Roses  or  other  wall  plants  are  allowed  to 
get  the  upper  hand.  Give  them  a  clear  course  and 
they  will  quickly  furnish  a  moderately  high  wall. 
The  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  most  commonly  found 
covering  house  fronts,  but  this  variety,  serviceable 
as  it  may  be,  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of 
the  position,  but  should  make  way  for  any  of  the 
other  fairly  robust  Teas  and  Noisettes  as  well  as 
the  vigorous,  free-flowering,  and  strongly-scented 
Cheshunt  Hybrid. 

Tea  Roses  are  also  better  adapted  for  clothing 
terrace  walls  than  any  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual?, 
and  ought  to  be  extensively  planted  in  these 
usually  sunny  sheltered  positions.  Unfortunately, 
in  many  instances  these  are  cut  out  of  banks 
of  poor,  and  it  may  be  clayey  soil,  and  the 
Roses,  as  previously  pointed  out,  will  not  thrive  in 
very  poor  ground,  nor  will  they  do  well  if  the  posi- 
tion is  badly  drained  or  very  cold.  These  diffi- 
culties are  not  hard  to  surmount.  Our  plan,  and 
which  answers  well,  is  to  excavate  the  poor  soil  to 
a  width  of  2  feet  and  a  foot  in  depth,  replacing 
with  fresh  compost,  raising  this  U  inches  or  more, 
if  circumstances  permit,  above  the  ordinary  level. 
Last  May  we  turned  a  number  of  comparatively 
worn  out  or  much  exhausted  pot  plants  into  borders 
made  in  the  way  just  described,  and  the  growth 
made  and  the  flowers  produced  during  the  summer 
were  really  remarkable.  This  season  they  promise 
to  do  exceptionally  well  unless  late  frosts  cripple 
the  unusually  early  young  shoots.  In  this  case  the 
compost  added  to  the  best  of  the  surface  soil  con 
sisted  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and  charred 
garden  rubbish,  and  the  Roses  revel  in  it.  As  a 
rule,  no  borders  are  permitted  or  liked  against 
either  house  or  terrace  walls,  but  if  smothered  over 
with  turf  the  Roses  soon  fail.  Even  this  difficulty 
may  be  obviated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned.  If,  instead  of  relaying  the  turf  after  the 
Roses  are  planted,  it  is  chopped  up  and  buried  under 
them,  the  border  being  raised  somewhat  and  the 
surface  clothed  with  common  Ivy,  this  will  be  an 
improvement  on  the  old  style  and  suit  the  Roses 
very  much  better.  Turf  effectually  excludes  all 
warmth  and  air  from  the  roots ;  whereas,  both  can 
and  do  penetrate  a  border  thinly  clad  with  Ivy, 
which  does  not  prevent  water  being  easily  given 
during  a  dry,  hot  time.  The  Ivy  must  be  prevented 
from  taking  possession  of  the  walls,  and  should  also 
be  lightly  thinned  out  occasionally.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  suitable  Ivy  on  the 
place,  but  pot  plants  of  this,  and  also  Tea  Roses, 
can  be  purchased  and  planted  now  or  two  months 
hence.  W.  I, 


Pruning  Roses. — The  high  temperature  that 
prevailed  ttirough  the  best  part  of  the  month  of 
January  has  been  hurtful  to  Roses  generally.  The 
result  of  the  unseasonable  growth  of  the  plants  is 
not  diflicult  to  tell.  It  is  very  evident  that  when 
the  proper  growing  season  arrives  it  will  be 
weak.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  in  no  better  condition 
than  the  Tea  varieties,  as  on  every  hand  they  show 
a  state  of  activity  that  no  experienced  observer 
likes  to  see.     I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  to  go 
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over  the  plants  with  a  pair  of  secateurs  and  cut 
off  all  the  points  of  the  shoots  with  about  2  inches 
of  the  old  wood.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  check- 
ing the  unseasonable  growth  for  a  few  days  at  least ; 
it  may  even  do  so  until  a  change  to  a  lower  tempera- 
ture takes  place.  I  have  in  years  gone  by  resorted 
to  the  same  plan  of  cutting  off  the  young  growth  in 
mild  winters,  and  I  have  found  that  I  got  a  stronger 
growth  from  plants  so  dealt  with  than  from  those 
that  were  allowed  to  go  on  without  any  attention. 
I  have  further  proved  that  in  the  case  of  a  long 
spell  of  mild  weather  in  the  months  of  February 
and  early  March,  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  go  over  the 
plants  the  second  time  in  the  way  1  have  suggested, 
always  taking  care  to  leave  three  or  four  dormant 
buds  above  the  point  to  which  the  shoots  will  be 
cut  back  t  athe  proper  season, — J.  C.  C. 


HECKFIELD. 
Thosb  few  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  who 
found  time  or  courage  to  walk  across  and  look  per- 
haps for  the  last  time  over  the  gardens  which  he 
for  so  many  years  had  conducted  with  such  skill 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  realise  the  sense  and 
fitness  there  was  in  the  passing  away  of  the  gar- 
dener just  when  the  gardens  themselves  were  at 
rest.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  in  the  appear- 
ance all  gardens  present  at  midsummer  and  in  mid- 
winter. In  the  former  case  teeming  with  life  and 
beauty  ;  in  the  latter  showing  all  the  gloom  inci- 
dental to  transition,  and  under  leaden  skies  an  as- 
pect almost  funereal.  Possibly  through  the  absence 
of  the  man,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  the 
very  soul  of  the  gardens,  the  mind  was  inclined  to 
moralise  because  of  the  sad  ceremony  just  shared 
in.  For  obvious  reasons  the  terrace  gardens  were 
not  visited.  It  needed  a  good  deal  of  strength 
under  the  circumstances  to  look  round  at  all,  but 
to  some,  like  myself  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  walked 
over  with  me,  the  look  round  may  have  been  the 
last  for  us,  and  esteem  for  the  memory  of  one  who 
had  been  so  faithful  a  friend  in  life  impelled  the 
doing  of  what  after  all  was  so  painful.  The  future 
of  Heckfield  yet  hangs  in  an  uncertain  balance. 
To-day  it  remains  as  it  has  been  ;  to-morrow  it  may 
have  passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  world  of 
horticulture  may  know  of  it  very  little  more.  It 
would  be  premature  to  aver  that  it  may  share  the 
fate  of  so  many  other  of  our  once  fine  and  beauti- 
ful places,  but  it  is  too  obvious  that  with  many 
others  its  days  as  a  grandly  kept  garden  are  fast 
passing  away.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  crowning 
mercy  had  been  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Wildsmith 
that  he  should  have  been  taken  before  changes 
came  which  might  have  broken  his  heart.  One 
notable  memento,  not,  however,  an  enduring  one, 
of  the  late  gardener  was  found  in  the  Grape  room. 
In  old  days  it  was  his  boast,  not  an  unbecoming 
one,  that  through  the  aid  of  this  room  he  had 
Grapes  at  Heckfield  all  the  year  round.  When  we 
looked  inside  of  it  the  other  day  there  were  hang- 
ing in  it  over  300  capital  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's, 
all  as  plump  as  if  still  hanging  on  the  Vines.  It 
was  a  large  number  to  have  stored  at  once,  but  the 
Vines  showed  so  much  activity  this  season,  that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  cut  them.  This, 
Mr.  Maxim,  the  foreman  and  prospective  gardener, 
had  done  well,  leaving  plenty  of  wood  attached, 
and  without  doubt  many  of  these  bunches  will  be 
plump  some  two  or  three  months  hence  if  kept. 
Mr.  Wildsmith  always  had  Lady  Downe's  in  good 
condition  fully  four  months  after  they  were  cut  in 
January.  Because  of  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  place  there  will  this  year  be  no  very  early 
forcing,  and  the  earliest  house  of  Vines  was  so 
moderately  heated  that  the  shoots  were  barely  an 
inch  broken.  Still  they  were  showing  well.  In  one 
of  the  low  houses,  once  so  useful  for  experimental 
Grape  culture,  and  where  Vine  growing  by  express 
seemed  to  be  sometimes  practised,  the  Vines  have 
given  place  to  Figs,  which  it  would  seem  are  far  from 
being  unprofitable  to  grow  when  well  done  and  made 
to  produce  crops  over  a  long  season.  Strawberry 
plants  in  pots  were  excellent,  but  none  started 
early,  whilst  the  low  houses  formerly  devoted  to 
Pines  and  Melons  are  just  now  full  of  dwarf 
French  Beans  in  pots.     Peach  houses  were  being 


slowly  started,  trees  In  the  earliest  house  being  in 
in  bloom.  In  another  low  span  house  the  back 
border  was  filled  with  Eucharises  in  large  pots  doing 
finely,  while  the  broader  front  border  was  filled 
with  Gardenias  planted  out.  I  have  never  seen 
cleaner  or  better  plants  than  these.  This  little 
house  should  prove  valuable  during  the  coming 
spring.  Few  things  in  the  garden  were  more  affec- 
tionately regarded  by  Mr.  Wildsmith  than  the  Pear 
trees  of  every  kind.  These  were  showing  buds  in 
profusion,  some  almost  too  early,  for  the  scales  had 
fallen  and  the  buds  were  whitening  into  the 
blooming.  The  trees  on  the  arches  in  the  cross 
walks  seemed  almost  earlier  than  did  the  numerous 
and  admirable  lot  of  single  oblique  cordons  on  the 
lower  south  wall.  That  wall  should  present  a  de- 
lightful spectacle  during  the  coming  season  with 
Pears,  should  all  go  well.  A  quantity  of  young 
Apple  trees  of  the  best  sorts  had  recently  been 
planted  in  one  of  the  kitchen  garden  quarters.  The 
Cupressus  hedges  in  the  main  garden,  lovely  in 
their  density  of  foliage  and  pleasing  growth,  re- 
main a  monument  to  Mr.  Wildsmith,  and  long  may 
they  be  so.  However,  as  all  things  must  end,  so 
does  our  final  look  round,  and  jointly  we  feel  that 
with  all  the  dead  man's  mannerisms  or  defects,  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  look  npon  his  like  again. 

"A  Friend." 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
To  The  Editor  op  The  Garden. 
Sir, — During  the  present  craze  for  Chrysan- 
themums, anything  new,  whether  in  name  or 
otherwise,  will  certainly  attract  the  eye  of  the 
enthusiast.  I  should  like  some  information  about 
three  incurved  varieties  now  being  sent  out,  and 
which  are  John  Lambert,  John  Doughty,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Mudie.  The  first  is  said  to  be  a  sport 
from  Lord  Alcester,  and  the  two  latter  sports  from 
Queen  of  England  and  Alfred  Salter  respectively. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  only  one  out  of 
the  three— John  Doughty,  has  been  honoured  with 
a  certificate.  Mr.  Molyneux  writing  in  The  Gar- 
den, December  21,  1889  (p.  581),  says  that  John 
Doughty  is  identical  with  a  variety  named  Mr. 
Robert  Mudie  and  was  grown  by  him  (Mr. 
Molyneux)  during  the  season.  In  the  same  article 
Mr.  Molyneux  says  that  John  Doughty  is  a  sport 
from  Queen  of  England,  and  Mr.  R  Mudie  a  sport 
from  Alfred  Salter.  In  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons' 
catalogue  for  1890,  both  Mr.  R.  Mudie  and  John 
Doughty  are  described  as  being  sports  from  the 
same  parent,  Queen  of  England.  Mr.  R.  Mudie  is 
known  to  have  originated  in  Forfarshire,  and  is  a 
sport  from  Lord  Alcester,  and  not,  as  has  been 
erroneously  stated,  from  Alfred  Salter  or  Queen 
of  England.  Did  these  supposed  new  varieties 
originate  in  the  hands  of  one  individual  ?  If  so,  will 
he  be  good  enough  to  give  information  in  reference 
to  their  antecedents  ?        A  Scotch  Gardener. 


Birds  in  gardens. — One  of  the  busiest  workers 
in  my  garden  at  the  present  time  is  the  golden 
crested  wren,  who  devotes  herself  principally  to 
the  Gooseberry  bushes.  I  have  often  watched  these 
little  birds  picking  something  that  I  could  not 
see  on  the  stems ;  probably  the  eggs  of  an  insect. 
The  black  and  blue-headed  tomtits  are  also  busy 
on  the  Apple  trees.  Some  of  your  correspondents 
complain  of  the  injury  done  to  buds  by  the  com- 
mon house  sparrow,  but  although  there  is  a  colony 
of  them  in  my  garden,  I  never  could  discover  that 
they,  the  wrens,  or  tomtits  ever  touched  fruit 
buds.  Against  bullfinches  alone  I  wage  a  relentless 
war.  A  neighbour  has  killed  seventeen  of  them  in 
his  kitchen  garden  this  winter.— J.  H.  Thomas, 
Belmont,  Carlotv. 

Sulphide  of  potassium.  —  Unfortunately, 
both  this  and  pentasulphide  of  calcium,  though 
most  excellent  remedies  against  mildew,  which 
they  eradicate  or  cure,  are  very  injurious  to  paint — 
at  least  they  disfigure  it  sadly  if  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  it.  Wherevereither  the  sulphide  of 
potassium  or  pentasulphide  of  calcium  touches  the 
paint  it  becomes  tarnished  and  disfigured,  and  no 
amount  of  washing  will   remove  the  stains.    To 


avoid  this  evil  of  discoloration  to  houses,  the  only 
way  is  to  remove  the  plants  and  syringe  them 
while  lying  on  their  side,  or  dip  them  in  the  liquid 
in  a  large  vessel,  so  as  to  effectually  wet  every  part. 
We  treat  the  whole  of  our  Strawberry  plants  be- 
fore taking  them  in  to  force  in  this  way.  In  cases 
where  plants  cannot  be  carried  out  of  the  houses 
they  are  in  and  mildew  attacks  any,  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  syringe  with  water  in  which 
sulphur  has  been  boiled,  as  that,  if  all  the  parts 
are  wetted,  destroys  the  pest,  and  leaves  no  marks 
on  the  woodwork. — S.  D. 
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A  pretty  piece  of  planting  on  the  rockery  at 
Kew  is  Scilla  bifolia  and  the  spring  Snowflake  (Leu- 
coinm  vemum).  Both  are  now  in  bloom,  and  the 
nodding  hells  of  the  Snowflake  are  in  charming  con- 
trast to  the  rich  blue  spikes  of  the  Scilla.  Those  who 
have  rockeries  should  repeat  this  arrangement. 

Apple.  Bramley's.— Mr.  Webber  showed  us  some 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  this  Apple  on  Feb.  12. 
They  were  as  large  as  good  Blenheims,  very  hiehly 
coloured,  firm,  and  handsome.  Beyond  all  doubt  it  is 
an  Apple  we  must  look  to  for  the  future  supphes. 
Get  enough  of  it,  and  there  would  not  be  so  much 
room  for  either  French  or  American  Apples.  lor 
general  use  the  ordinary  American  or  French  Apple  is 
decidedly  inferior. 

Arissema  speciosa  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  class 
of  Aroids,  and  there  is  a  fine  group.of  it  in  perfection 
iust  now  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  was  introduced  trom 
the  Himalayan  forests  in  1872,  and  has  a  beauty  pecu- 
liarly  its  own.  The  hooded  spathe,  which  baa  a  re- 
flexed  tapering  point,  is  coloured  with  glossy  purple, 
cut  into  at  the  base  by  Unes  of  silvery-white,  while 
the  spadix  lengthens  out  into  a  reddish-purple  taU 
about  20  inches  in  length,  or  even  more. 

A  beautiful  indoor  Rhododendron  is  R. 
pra'cox  rubrum,  a  charming  soft  mauve-lilac-coloured 
variety,  now  in  full  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 
The  plants  are  large  and  smothered  in  flowers,  which 
are  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  six,  and  the  twigs  are 
without  a  leaf  to  tone  down  the  colour.  B.  pnecox, 
the  type,  is  useful  in  the  garden,  where  it  blooms  fO 
early  that  the  flowers  are  sometimes  cut  off  by  trost. 
A  shght  shelter  will  shield  them  from  harm,  and 
when  under  glass  a  very  gentle  forcing  will  soon  bring 
them  out. 

Iris  reticulata  in  pots.- There  are  some  hardy 
bulbous  flowers  that  we  dislike  in  pots,  and  none  more 
than  the  crowded  masses  of  Crocuses  that  are  ex- 
hibited at  the  London  spring  shows,  but  the  netted 
Iris  makes  a  dainty  gem  for  the  drawing-room  or 
creenhouse.  There  are  several  potfuls  ot  it  in  the 
Broxbourne Nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  no 
flower  is  more  welcome  than  that  of  the  iicbly 
coloured  Violet-smelling  I.  reticulata.  The  bulbs  are 
potted  up  in  the  autumn  and  given  the  protection  ot  a 
frame  when  the  blooms  appear  at  this  season  tree 
from  blemish  that  spoils  the  beauty  of  those  exposed 
to  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 

Malformed  Oranges.— By  this  day's  parcel 
post  I  have  sent  for  your  inspection  a  few  Oranges  ot 
pecuhar  growth.  There  were  very  few  fruits  ont  ot 
some  dozens  that  ripened  on  the  tree  that  did  not  dis- 
play protuberances  of  some  shape  or  form,  and  the 
greener  succession  crop  exhibits  the  same  tendency. 
William  Low,  Euston  Gardens,  Thetjui-d. 

*,*  Fruits  of  well-grown  Oranges,  but  exhibiting 
interesting  and  curious  malformations,  taking  the  form 
of  fantastic  growths  from  the  surface.— Ed. 

Narcissus  minor  —I  have  sent  a  few  blooms  of 
Narcissus  minor.  With  us,  this  and  N.  minimus  are 
always  the  fiist  to  open.  O.ir  first  lot  of  flowers  was 
gathered  on  January  20.  The  bulbs  are  grown  by  the 
thousand  in  borders  and  as  edgings  to  beds,  jtc. 
When  planted  in  quantity  and  in  places  more  or  less 
sunny,  they  are  most  effective  for  five  or  six  weeks.  ^  1 
wonder  they  are  not  more  grown.  With  us  they  in- 
crease most  rapidly.- J.  Miikton,  Tntro,  Cornivall. 

*,*  Flowers  of  a  charming  early  Daffodd,  which 
might  he  more  seen  in  gardens.  In  several  places 
round  London  N.  minimus  was  in  bloom  before  the 
end  of  .lanuary. — Ed. 

Chinese  Primulas.— We  are  remindei  of  the 
beauty  of  these  winter  flowers  by  a  selectiou  of  blooms 
sent  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  to  show  the 
steady  improvement  they  have  undergone.    There  are  a 
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breadth,  firmness,  and  ricbuess  of  colouring  in  the 
flowers  that  place  them  amongst  the  best  "strains" 
in  the  country.  Swauley  Giant,  fimbriata  rubra, 
Chelsea  Scarlet,  Double  Rose,  a  charming  thing,  and 
The  Queen  are  among  the  kinds  sent,  all  of  bright  and 
telling  colours. 

Camellias  in  Notts. — I  have  a  Camellia 
(Matholiana,  I  believe)  on  an  outside  south  wall 
here  which  grows  and  blooms  freely  and  has  done 
so  now  for  six  years  or  so ;  it  is  not  of  course  actually 
in  bloom  yet,  but  the  buds  are  swelling  fast.  I 
also  have  Ficus  repens  on  the  brickwork  in  front  of 
a  hothouse,  where  it  has  been  for  some  years,  and  it 
thrives  in  spite  of  icicles  hanging  down  over  it  every 
winter.  The  old  leaves  turn  brown  and  are  brushed  off 
in  spring  when  it  begins  to  ^grow  again.  I  have 
never  seen  this  out  of  doors  before  in  the  midlands. 
— Geokge  Fellow.?,  Beeston  Fields,  Nottingham. 

Psychotria  cyanococca  is  an  interesting  and 
ornamental  plant  when  in  full  berry,  as  we  may  see 
it  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  berries  are  of 
the  deepest  purple-blue,  about  the  size  of  small  Peas, 
and  produced  from  thirty  upwards  in  dense  droop- 
ing clusters  which  are  in  rich  contrast  to  the  deep 
green  leaves.  It  was  introduced  from  Nicaragua 
in  1870,  and  belongs  to  a  genus  that  comprises 
about  500  species,  for  the  most  part  unattractive. 
It  was  introduced  with  or  about  the  same  time  as 
P.  chontalensis,  which  is  quite  as  ornamental  as 
cyanococca.  Those  who  wish  to  grow  this  plant 
should  give  it  the  same  culture  as  the  Ixora. 

A  new  late  Chrysanthemum.  —  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  a  flower  of  a  variety  called  Castle  Hill  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead.  Without 
discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  such  things 
are  wanted  at  the  end  of  January,  we  may  say  that 
this  Japanese  variety  has  a  very  large  flower,  fully 
7  inches  across,  the  florets  quilled  throughout  their 
length,  with  the  outer  ring  spreading  widely,  but 
those  in  the  centre  curving  inwards.  The  colour  is 
yellow,  with,  as  far  as  we  could  see  in  the  gaslight, 
a  shade  of  bronze  in  it.  It  deserves  a  note  as 
much  for  its  lateness  as  for  any  intrinsic  worth,  but 
another  season  may  bring  out  qualities  which  do 
not  now  appear. 

The  weather  in  the  west  of  Scotland.— 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Arddarroch,  in  a  letter  to  me,  re- 
ceived on  the  0th  inst.,  says,  "  We  have  had  scarcely 
any  frost  here  this  season.  The  silver-edged  Gera- 
nium Bijou  is  as  fresh  outside  almost  as  at  any  time 
during  the  past  season,  and  hybrid  Rhododendrons 
IS  feet  high  and  nearly  as  much  through  are  now 
in  full  bloom.  At  Christmas  even,  there  was  quite 
a  show.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  there  they  are, 
not  a  solitary  specimen,  but  a  dozen  or  more,  lite- 
rally a  mass  of  flowers."  This  shows  a  mildness 
almost  incredible,  and  one  would  scarcely  need  to 
go  to  the  south  of  France  when  such  a  climate  can 
be  found  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  London  — 
W.  H.  G. 

French  gardeners  in  England.— A  society  of 
French  gardeners  in  England  was  some  time  ago 
formed  with  the  object  of  establishing  cordial 
relations  between  the  gardeners  in  France  and  their 
English  brethren.  The  results  obtained  np  to  the 
present  are  highly  satisfactory.  Believing  that 
many  English  gardeners  are  desirous  of  sending 
their  sons  to  the  Continent  to  learn  the  different 
modes  of  culture,  &c.,  while  we  know  that  many 
French  nurserymen  and  gardeners  are  equally  de- 
sirous to  send  their  sons  to  England,  we  decided 
at  our  last  meeting  to  proceed  by  way  of  exchange. 
The  society  would  thus  undertake  to  place  in 
France  an  English  gardener  provided  someone 
would  take  in  exchange  a  French  gardener. 
The  office  of  the  society  is  at  27,  Gerrard  Street, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  where  all  communications 
should  be  addressed.— G.  Truffaut,  Secretary, 
Society  Franraise  d'Horticnlture  de  Londrvs. 

The  Mezereon  at  Kew.— Visitors  to  Kew 
Gardens  at  this  season  will  find  a  delightful  piece 
of  outdoor  gardening  on  either  side  of  the  walk 
leading  from  the  Palm  house  to  the  river.  Near 
the  wire  fence  that  divides  the  pleasure  from  the 
wild  garden  are  two  large  beds  on  each  side  of  the 


walk,  each  containing  thirty  plants  of  the 
Mezereon,  2J  feet  high,  the  majority  in  the 
fullest  flower.  This  makes  a  welcome  sight  in 
February  and  tells  of  a  returning  love  for  old- 
fashioned  favourites  that  have  flowered  unseen  for 
years  in  cottage  gardens.  The  Mezereon  does  well 
at  Kew  in  the  full  sun,  which  brings  out  the  rich 
colours  of  the  flowers  that  wreathe  the  leafless 
twigs. 

Osoberry  (Nuttallia  cerasiformis). — This  Cali- 
fomian  shrub  is  represented  at  Kew  by  an  immense 
spreading  bush  in  the  arboretum  near  the  tem- 
perate house,  and  it  is  worth  a  note  for  its  early 
flowering.  It  is  now  smothered  with  the  drooping 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  which  with  a  few  days' 
warm  sunshine  and  wind  would  fully  expand  in 
their  full  freshness  and  beauty.  It  may  be 
likened  to  the  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  san- 
guineum),  that  gives  brilliant  colour  to  the  garden 
in  spring,  as  the  racemes  of  bloom  are  of  the  same 
character.  The  Nuttallia  grows  from  G  feet  to  12 
feet  high  and] forms  a  thick  rounded  head,  while 
any  soil  will  suiiice.  It  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  flowering  trees  that  Conifers  and  Evergreens 
have  ousted  from  the  garden. 

Astrapsea  Wallichi  must  be  classed  amongst 
the  finest  introductions  to  this  country,  and  is  in 
bloom  now  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  while  a 
superb  specimen  was  recently  in  full  beauty  in  the 
Palm  house,  Kew,  near  by  the  giant  Brownea 
grandiceps  now  in  flower.  The  Astraptea  belongs 
to  a  genus  of  stove  trees,  and  bears  a  number  of  bril- 
liantly coloured  carmine,  drooping  and  crowded 
umbels  of  flowers  that  make  an  unusually  bright 
picture  when  associated  with  foliage  plants,  as  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  It  will  grow  30  feet  in 
height,  the  leaves  large,  deep  green,  cordate,  and  a 
noble  relief  to  the  splendid  flowers.  Madagascar 
has  given  us  no  liner  stove  flower,  and  although 
introduced  about  1 820,  it  has  never  become  common, 
nor  will  it  ever  be,  as  it  is  only  in  large  conserva- 
tories that  the  plant  could  be  grown,  where  there 
is  room  for  its  rich  spread  of  large  foliage. 

Cantua  dependens  is  now  in  bloom  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew,  and  an  excellent  coloured  plate 
of  it  appeared  in  The  Gaeden  of  Sept.  12,  1885, 
from  a  plant  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Scrase- 
Dickins'  garden  at  Coolhurst,  Horsham.  This 
Cantua  seems  to  do  best  when  trained  to  a  pillar 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  in  this  way 
it  is  grown  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  plant  that  has 
covered  one  of  the  pillars  with  its  untidy  and 
hairy  growth.  Plenty  of  air  is  essential,  also  water 
in  summer,  and  an  abundance  of  sunlight  through 
the  year.  The  soil  that  suits  it  best  is  sandy  loam 
or  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  while  the 
border  must  be  thoroughly  well  drained.  The 
flowers  hang  in  graceful  sprays,  the  colour  bright 
carmine  when  fuUy  expanded,  but  deep  crimson  in 
the  bud.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  find  the  Cantuas 
in  all  good  gardens,  as  even  the  bright  coloured 
dependens  is  a  rarity,  though  well  known  by 
name. 

Brockwell  Park.— South  London  will  shortly  be 
enriched  by  a  pleasure  ground  of  78  acres,  and  called 
Brockwell  Park.  It  is  placed  near  to  Heme  Hill.  The 
general  committee  appointed  in  November,  1880, 
"to  secure  the  purchase  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
Brockwell  Park  as  an  open  space  for  the  public  for 
ever,"  held  what  will  perhaps  be  their  final  meeting 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  park  on  Sunday  after- 
noon in  St.  Matthew's  National  Schools,  Church 
Road,  Brixton.  Mr.  T.  Lynn  Bristowe,  M.P.,  pre- 
sided, and  explained  the  steps  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  executive  committee  to  carry  out  the  object 
for  which  they  were  appointed.  The  prospect  of 
success  was  discouraging  enough  until  March  17 
last,  when  they  had  an  offer  of  the  property  at 
£1500  an  acre.  With  renewed  vigour  the  com- 
mittee set  to  work  to  find  the  purchase  money. 
The  London  County  Council  was  approached  and 
they  generously  voted  £61,000;  then  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  out  of  the  city  parochial  charities, 
agreed  to  give  £25,000.  The  Lambeth  Vestry,  being 
perhaps  more  interested  in  the  matterthan  any  other, 
as  the  park  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth, 
granted  £20,000 ;  the  Camberwell  Vestry,  £6000 ;  and 


the  Newington  Vestry,  £5000.  There  were  other  sums 
which  brought  the  total  up  to  £122,050.  The  liabili- 
ties, including  £117,000  for  the  78  acres  at  £1500 
an  acre,  and  £1100,  being  the  charges  incurred  by 
the  Raleigh  Park  Committee,  an  opposing  scheme 
for  which  Parliamentary  sanction  had  been  ob- 
tained, but  now  abandoned,  amounted  to  £121,720, 
leaving  a  balance  of  about  £330  to  meet  contingen- 
cies which  could  not  be  estimated.  The  prelimi- 
nary expenses,  which  had  amounted  to  about  £300, 
had  been  defrayed  by  members  of  committee  and 
friends. 

The  greenhouse  at  Kew  is  never  prettier  than 
in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  and  at  the  present 
season  it  affords  a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  arrangement  with  forced  bulbs, 
Freesias,  and  things  of  that  character.  There  are 
splendid  batches  of  Freesias,  the  graceful  Choro- 
zema  Chandleri  elegans,  large  bushes  of  Azalea 
amcena,  that  give  rich  colour  and  exhibit  a  pleasant 
variety  of  shade ;  early  Rhododendrons,  as  R. 
Countess  of  Haddington,  Epacrises,  and  forced 
shrubs,  as  Prunus  Pissardi,  which  makes  a  delightful 
flowering  tree  for  indoors  when  brought  on  in 
gentle  heat.  Several  climbers  are  now  commenc- 
ing to  bloom  freely,  the  yellow  Hibbertia  dentata 
amongst  the  number.  Visitors  to  Kew  should 
never  miss  the  greenhouse,  which  is  full  of  flower 
at  all  seasons,  but  has  a  distinctive  charm  from 
February  until  early  summer.  There  are  many 
happy  pieces  of  colour- blending  that  gardeners  and 
others  might  repeat  with  advantage  at  home. 

The  Wyoh  Hazels  (Hamamelis)  are  a  class  of 
trees  whose  beauty  is  of  a  quiet  kind,  and  the 
flowers  appear  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  they 
have  a  peculiar  interest,  as  then  there  are  few  things 
in  bloom.  One  species  should  have  a  place  in  all 
good  gardens,  and  this  is  the  Japanese  H.  arborea, 
which  was  recently  in  full  beauty  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  in  the  arboretum  near  the  temperate 
house.  The  tree  is  about  0  feet  high,  and  does  not 
usually  grow  more  than  a  few  feet  taller  in  this 
country.  It  is  quite  hardy,  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  but  must  have  a  sunny  open  position.  The  tree 
at  Kew  has  been  in  bloom  some  time,  as  even  before 
January  is  out  the  leafless  branches  are  hidden 
with  the  flowers,  which  have  twisted  golden  yellow 
petals  and  small  dull  purple-rose  sepals  that  intensify 
the  richness  of  the  petals.  In  an  ordinary  garden 
H.  arborea  will  be  quite  sufficient,  but  H.  japonica 
is  also  a  Japanese  species  that  should  not  be  passed 
over.  It  is  more  spreading  and  dwarfer  than 
arborea,  and  a  plant  of  it  at  Kew  in  the  same  bed 
as  arborea  is  now  in  bloom.  It  is  just  as  free,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter  yellow.  As  with  arborea, 
it  will  thrive  in  any  soil,  but  loves  the  sun. 

The  Lenten  Roses,  which  will,  however,  this 
season  scarcely  fulfil  their  right  to  such  a  name, 
were  finely  in  flower  the  other  day  in  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son's  nursery  at  Long  Ditton,  where  there  is  a 
rich  series  of  species  and  varieties.  For  the  past 
three  or  four  years  Hellebores  have  risen  in  favour, 
and  each  season  sees  the  spread  in  cultivation  of 
such  types  as  H.  orientalis,  colchicus,  and  ab- 
chasicus.  There  are  a  delightful  variety  of  colours, 
a  richness  of  growth,  and  great  beauty  in  the  many 
forms  of  these  that  are  inexpressibly  charming. 
Every  good  garden  should  have  besides  its  Christ- 
mas Roses,  varieties  of  Helleborus  orientalis  and 
others  which  stand  severe  frost,  giving  interest  to 
the  garden  when  the  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and 
early  Daffodils  are  expanding  to  the  warmth  of  a 
winter  sun.  H.  orientalis  is  the  commonest  kind, 
and  very  beautiful  with  its  sturdy  stems  of  green 
and  white  flowers,  but  there  are  various  colours,  as 
rose,  and  in  the  seedlings  at  Long  Ditton  there 
is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  colouring.  One  fine 
variety  was  pure  white,  with  the  lower  half 
of  the  segments  on  the  outside  boldly  blotched 
with  lake-crimson — a  charming  thing,  as  delightful 
in  its  colours  as  the  spotted  form  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra.  The  finest  of  the  red  varieties  is  the 
beautiful  colchicus,  the  leaves  very  dark  green  and 
the  flowers  purple  of  an  intense  depth  and  shade. 
They  droop  gracefully  and  in  this  way  are 
shielded  from  heavy  rains.  H.  abchasicus  and  H. 
guttatuB  are  also  very  richly  coloured  types. 
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THE  COBRA  PLANT. 

(darlinctonia  CALIFORN'ICA.) 
There  ia  an  old  saying  that  "  3'ou  should  never 
prophesy  unless  you  know,"  but  I  think  I  may 
fairly  a.ssume  that  there  are  but  few,  if  any, 
plants  of  this  great  Californian  Fly-trap  that 
could  be  compared  with  the  specimen  we  now 
illustrate.  It  has  been  grown  to  its  present 
dimensions  during  the  last  twelve  years  by  Mr. 
Duncan  Welsh,  the  well-known  gardener  at 
Mount  Merrion,  near  Dublin,  and  is  in  the 
most  perfect  health   and  vigour.     The  tallest 


develop  its  foliage  to  the  above  dimensions. 
On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  and  through- 
out the  winter  months  the  plant  has  occupied  a 
less  shaded  and  more  airy  position  in  a  vinery. 
An  an  example  of  excellent  leaf  development  I 
believe  this  specimen  is  quite  unique,  and  it 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  many  noble 
examples  of  plant  culture  not  unfrequently 
found  in  quarters  where  they  might  naturally 
least  be  expected  to  exist.  If  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  should  happen  to  know 
of  a  specimen  surpassing  the  one  now  illus- 
trated, it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  of  it  and 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  culti- 
vated. 


Darlingtonia  californica.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


pitcher  leaf  is  3  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  the 
pan  in  which  it  is  growing  measures  12  inches 
wide  by  8  inches  deep.  The  divaricate  leaflets 
at  the  orifice  of  the  largest  pitchers  are  S  inches 
or  0  inches  apart  at  their  tips,  and  of  a  lurid 
red  or  crimson  colour.  The  photograph  kindly 
made  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  does  not,  how- 
ever, represent  all  the  growth  of  the  twelve 
years  it  has  been  at  Mount  Merrion,  as  several 
smaller  plants  have  been  taken  ofl'  it  from  time 
to  time. 

It  Ls  growins;  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat, 
crocks,  and  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  during 
the  warm  months  of  summer  has  occupied  a 
close  and  small  lean-to  house  with  a  somewhat 
northern  aspect.  This  position  evidently  suits 
it  admirably,  watering  and  a  daily  moistening 
with  a  syringe  having  been  found  sufficient  to 


posed  to  full  sunshine.  Naturally  this  interest- 
ing plant  is  wild  at  considerable  elevations  on 
the  Californian  Mountains  (Sierra  Nevada), 
I  where  severe  frosts  in  autumn  and  deep  sncjws 
in  winter  are  the  rule.  It  grows  in  boggy  spots 
amongst  Grasses,  Sedges,  and  Mosses,  and  the 
largest  pitchers  are  said  to  rarely  exceed  .30 
inches  in  height.  I  remember  someone  having 
told  me  that  the  yellowish-tinted  dome-like 
tops  of  the  smaller  pitchers  looked  like  Jargo- 
nelle Pears  set  in  clusters  on  end  among  the 
herbage  and  Sphagnum.  The  plant  has  been 
used  occasionally  by  the  settlers  as  a  domestic 
fly-trap. 

The  flowers  of  the  Darlingtonia  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  Sarracenia,  but  they 
have  narrower  segments  and  a  smaller  peltate 
stigma.  It  has  borne  seed  at  Glasnevin  and 
elsewhere,  but  all  attempts  to  obtain  hybrids 
between  these  two  genera  appear  to  have  failed. 
The  plant  is  figured  in  the  BotaniaiJ  MaijitziiK^, 
t.  5020,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to 
English  gardens  in  1861. 

A  new  Darlingtonia  is  mentioned  in  The 
Garden,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  lot!,  as  having  been 
found  in  the  Black  Hawk  Creek,  in  Sierra 
County,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  this  supposed 
novelty  appeared  in  the  Californian  Hurticul- 
hirist  for  January,  1879.  The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  said  to  have  averaged  40  inches  in 
height  of  the  scape.  Although  this  form  is  said 
to  differ  from  the  type,  it  never  appears  to  have 
found  its  way  to  our  gardens.  This  supposed 
novelty  might  be  worth  looking  after  should  an 
opportunity  occur.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


As  is  well  known,  the  first  really  successful 
culture  of  this  plant  was  that  at  Glasnevin, 
where  in  1875  a  pitcher  3  feet  high  was  pro- 
duced, and  it  was  as  a  valued  gift  from  the  late 
Dr.  Moore  that  Mr.  Welsh  obtained  the  plant 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.  The  plant  has 
proved  capable  of  withstanding  an  ordinary 
winter  in  the  open  air  at  York  ;  also,  we  believe, 
at  Glasnevin  and  at  Newry,  in  Ireland,  but  the 
largest  pitchers  can  never  be  obtained  as  so 
grown.  Yet  the  pitchers  as  borne  by  this  plant 
in  the  open  air  are  stout,  and  if  short,  they  are 
very  highly  coloured ;  but  if  its  open-air  cul- 
ture, as  several  times  suggested  in  early  volumes 
of  The  Garden,  be  attempted,  shelter  from 
rough  and  dry  winds  is  most  essential,  and  the 
plant,  growing  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  so  that  its  I 
roots  may  reach  the  water  below,  must  be  ex- 1 


Acacia  ovata.— This  is  a  pretty  Acacia  with 
somewhat  small  leaves  and  globose  bright  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant.  It  is  now  excel- 
lent in  Messrs.  Low  &  Sons'  nursery,  and  I  was  as- 
sured that  it  is  very  elegant  when  grafted  upon  A. 
armata,  the  semi-pendent  habit  then  showing  to 
great  advantage.  Readers  may  try  this  experiment, 
and  if  the  plants  are  not  liked,  they  may  be  cut 
down  again  and  the  stock  will  again  break  and 
make  a  strong  plant.— W.  H.  G. 

Epacris  hyacinthiflora  fulgens.— This  is  a 

magnificent  variety,  originally  raised  in  Tooting, 
and  sent  oat  by  the  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons. 
It  was  recently  very  fine  in  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Sons'  nursery.  I  would  advise  all  readers  of  The 
Garden  to  invest  in  this  variety.  It  should  be  cut 
hard  back,  and  the  old  stems  should  not  be  left 
long  and  straggling.  Amateurs  are  too  apt  to  do 
this,  and  the  plants  soon  become  an  eyesore.  The 
plants  should  be  cut  back  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  where  they  were  last  pruned  to,  and  placed 
in  a  warmer  situation  to  induce  them  to  break, 
after  which  the  plants  may  be  shaken  out  and  re- 
potted.—W.  H.  G. 

Habrothamnus   Newelli This  is  a  great 

improvement  on  the  old  Habrothamnus  elegans, 
not  being  of  such  coarse  habit,  while  the  flowers 
are  more  freely  produced  and  of  a  brighter  red 
colour.  We  have  two  plants  in  the  conservatory 
where  they  have  plenty  of  head-room  and  a  fairly 
large  border  to  root  in.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
flowering  grandly  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
several  months.  The  long  branching  stems  are 
merely  kept  loosely  suspended  to  the  pillars  and 
archways  over  which  the  plants  are  trained,  thin- 
ning out  being  occasionally  resorted  to.  As  we 
cut  the  flowers  freely  this  also  serves  to  keep  np  a 
succession  of  bloom.  When  the  clusters  of  bloom 
have  been  fully  developed  for  some  time,  they  are 
apt  to  fall  soon  after  they  are  cut,  but  f  hey  are  fairly 
serviceable  if  cut  before  their  freshness  is  past. 
They  are  best  adapted  for  hanging  over  the  sides 
of  vases,  and  if  it  is  desirable  that  some  should  be 
erect,  the  stems  must  be  wired.  This  plant  will 
grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  it  must  not  be 
too  rich  at  the  outset  or  the  growth  will  be  rank, 
firmer,  better-ripened  shoots  branching  and  flower- 
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ing  the  most  freely.  If  the  roots  are  confined  to 
large  pots  or  tubs,  frequent  rich  top-dressings  and 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  must  be  given  or 
the  plants  soon  become  stunted  and  unsightly 
rather  than  ornamental.  A  coloured  plate  of  this 
appeared  in  The  Gabden,  August  4,  1888  (p.  100). 
—I.  M.  H. 


GRAFTING  CAMELLIAS. 

Camellia  flowers  are  in  small  demand.  Even 
the  favourite  old  double  white  variety,  without 
which  a  bouquet  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  in- 
complete, has  to  give  place  to  flowers  of  lighter 
appearance  and  less  formal  shape.  Yet,  apart  from 
what  might  be  the  fashion  for  the  time  being,  the 
Camellia  is  one  of  the  best  greenhouse  shrubs  that 
has  ever  been  introduced.  Not  the  least  of  the 
merits  which  the  best  varieties  possess  is  their 
freedom  of  growth  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
plants  may  be  kept  for  an  unlimited  time  in  a 
healthy  thriving  condition.  In  common  with  a 
good  many  other  plants,  the  simple  beauty  of  the 
semi-double  sorts,  such  as  Donckelaari  and  ochro- 
leuca,  is  by  many  preferred  to  that  of  the  double 
varieties.  Unlike  many  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants,  Camellias  that  have  got  scraggy  and  thin 
of  foliage  can,  with  suitable  treatment,  be  re- 
newed and  got  into  full  vigour.  Those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
Camellias  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  they  bear 
cutting  close  in,  or  even  heading  down.  Some  of 
the  best  and  most  densely  furnished  specimens  I 
have  met  with  have  been  headed  down.  In  the 
case  of  inferior  sorts,  or  where  another  variety 
would  be  preferable,  the  headed-back  plants  may 
be  grafted  with  the  kinds  wanted,  and  if  the 
specimens  are  strong  and  in  fair  condition  at  the 
roots,  large  handsome  examples  can  be  had  by  this 
means  in  little  more  than  half  the  time  it  takes  to 
grow  young  stock  up  to  a  similar  size.  The  present 
is  the  right  time  to  prepare  for  grafting.  It  is 
necessary  to  head  the  plants  down  some  weeks 
before  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  otherwise  they  will 
bleed  to  an  extent  that  will  weaken  them  much 
and  prevent  the  grafts  taking.  The  plants  to  be 
grafted  should  be  headed  back  about  6  inches 
above  the  point  where  they  were  originally  grafted. 
At  the  time  the  heads  are  removed  the  soil  should 
be  in  a  medium  condition  as  regards  moisture  ; 
if  too  wet  the  roots  may  suffer,  and  if  the  opposite, 
it  would  necessitate  water  being  given  sooner  after 
the  heading  down  than  it  is  good  to  give  it.  I 
have  found  the  ordinary  cleft  system  of  grafting 
the  best  for  plants  treated  in  this  way.  With 
stems  that  are  from  2  inches  to  2^  inches  in 
diameter,  four  or  six  scions  may  be  put  in  each. 
Little  in  the  shape  of  ligatures  will  be  required  to 
hold  the  scions  in  their  places,  a  piece  of  bast 
wound  round  the  whole  being  sufficient ;  finish  the 
work  with  ordinary  grafting  clay  applied  in  the 
usual  way.  A  dash  with  the  syringe  occasionally 
will  keep  it  from  cracking  until  the  union  has 
taken  place.  An  intermediate  temperature  will 
help  the  scions  to  take ;  after  growth  begins  the 
progress  is  rapid,  so  that  stopping  once  or  twice 
during  the  summer  will  most  likely  be  necessary. 
Through  the  first  summer  after  the  operation  is 
effected  it  is  necessary  to  water  carefully.  If  the 
soil  is  made  too  wet,  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
are  in  danger  of  suffering ;  at  the  same  time  the 
opposite  extreme  of  allowing  the  ball  to  get  too 
dry  must  be  avoided.  Grafting  should  be  done 
when  the  buds  of  the  scions  have  begun  to  swell  a 
little ;  if  deferred  until  much  progress  in  this 
direction  is  made  the  leading  buds  often  perish, 
this  causing  delay  in  the  union  taking  place,  with 
the  result  of  less  growth  being  made  in  the 
summer.  It  takes  less  time  to  obtain  good 
sized  specimens  by  this  method  of  grafting  than  by 
inarching  small  plants  on  the  stems  a  season  before 
the  old  heads  are  removed  in  the  way  that  is  some- 
times done,  as  when  once  the  grafts  begin  to  grow 
they  move  at  a  rate  that  outstrips  inarched  plants. 
Camellias  that  have  got  into  the  state  described 
and  are  to  have  their  heads  renewed,  but  not  re- 
grafted,  require  to  be  cut  down  in  the  same  way 
before  the  sap  begins  to  rise.    If  the  roots  are 


healthy  the  stools  break  freely  ;  and  though  there 
are  no  eyes  perceptible,  they  nevertheless  exist 
in  a  latent  state  at  the  points  where  there  have 
been  leaves.  T.  B. 


LASIANDRA  MACRANTHA. 

1  have  used  the  old-fashioned  name  for  this  plant, 
though  it  is  now  known  as  Pleroma  macrantha. 
My  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  free-blooming, 
easily-grown  plant  is  that  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in 
any  quantity  or  in  good  condition.  It  is  often 
grown  in  too  much  heat  and  becomes  drawn  and 
weakly  and  does  not  bloom  freely.  To  do  this 
plant  justice,  now  is  the  time  to  commence  getting 
stock.  I  never  use  old  specimens  after  I  have  ob- 
tained suflicient  cuttings  for  the  following  season. 
No  doubt  old  plants  are  best  if  required  for 
covering  a  bare  wall  or  for  running  up  pillars 
where  a  long  length  of  stem  is  required,  but  for 
early  winter  and  autumn  decoration  I  prefer  one- 
year-old  plants  grown  on  quickly.  For  large  houses 
a  few  old  plants  may  be  desirable,  but  I  have  al- 
ways found  it  best  to  discard  them  as  soon 
as  ever  they  get  naked  at  the  bottom  or  in  any 
way  unhealthy,  as  joung  plants  are  much  the  best. 
Cuttings  should  be  secured  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  year,  and  placed  in  small  pots  in  a  compost 
of  peat  and  loam.  Plenty  of  peat  and  coarse  silver 
sand  should  be  used  for  Lasiandras  in  their  early 
stages.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  struck  they 
may  be  potted  off  singly  and  placed  in  a  little 
bottom-heat  in  a  warm  house  or  pit,  and  grown  on 
quickly,  shifting  into  an  intermediate  house  as 
soon  as  the  plants  have  made  a  strong  growth, 
repotting  finally  into  (j-inch  or  T-inch  pots,  using  a 
larger  quantity  of  loam  in  the  last  two  shifts.  As 
the  pots  get  full  of  roots  the  plants  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  cold  frames,  giving  air  carefully  at  first 
and  watering  sparingly.  During  the  summer  the 
lights  may  be  left  off  the  frame  during  the  day, 
leaving  plenty  of  air  on  at  night.  Abundance  of 
moisture  should  be  given,  and  the  plants  liberally 
fed  with  a  good  fertiliser  or  weak  liquid  manure. 
By  this  treatment  short  bushy  plants   1   foot  to 

2  feet  high  will  be  secured  and  well  set  with  bloom 
by  the  early  autumn,  when  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  warm  greenhouse  or  intermediate  house.  The 
large  violet-purple  blooms  are  most  telling  in  a  col- 
lection of  plants.  This  Lasiandra  is  not  so  subject 
to  insect  pests  as  are  many  things  ;  this,  therefore, 
is  a  point  in  its  favour.  The  plants,  as  soon  as  their 
blooming  season  is  over,  should  for  a  time  be  kept 
rather  drier  at  the  roots  and  not  placed  in  too 
much  heat,  as  I  find  this  produces  weakly  cuttings. 
They  should  then  be  cut  back,  and  in  a  short  time 
an  abundance  of  cuttings  will  be  produced.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  the  plants 
near  the  light  during  their  growth  to  prevent  their 
becoming  drawn.  If  kept  close  to  the  light  the 
colour  of  the  blooms  will  be  much  improved  and 
more  lasting.  For  decorative  work  specimens  when 
in  flower  are  most  useful  and  effective. 

Syon  House.  Geobgb  Wythes. 


Psycliotria  cyanococca. — It  is  twenty  years 
ago  since  this  was  introduced  from  Nicaragua,  but 
it  is  even  now  quite  a  rare  plant,  though  the  dense 
clusters  of  intensely  bright  indigo-blue  berries  give 
it  a  characteristic  appearance,  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  rather  a  soft-growicg 
shrub,  with  light  green  leaves,  each  about  4  inches 
or  5  inches  long,  and  crisped  at  the  edges.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  this  is 
atoned  for  by  the  beauty  of  the  berries,  which 
retain  their  freshness  for  a  considerable  time. 
Plants  may  be  easily  raised  from  seeds,  or  cuttings 
strike  readily  enough,  and  will  grow  away  freely  in 
any  ordinary  potting  compost.  A  second  species, 
P.  chontalensis,  was  introduced  at  the  same  time  as 
the  preceding,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  for  some  years. 
This  was  altogether  a  more  robust  plant  than  P. 
cyanococca,  but  like  it  the  berries  were  the  chief 
feature  of  interest.  Quite  unlike  the  two  previously 
mentioned  is  P.  jasminiflora,  which  is  a  most 
beautiful  flowering  shrub,  that  blooms  at  different 
times,  but  more  particularly  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.    It  forms  a  neat  growing 


evergreen  bush,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  clusters,  greatly  resemble  those  of  a  very  pure 
white  Bouvardia.  It  is  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Gloneria  jasminiflora.  This  species  of  Psycho- 
tria  is  of  much  harder  texture  and  less  free-grow- 
ing than  the  others,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  shrub 
that  well  repays  a  little  extra  care  and  attention. 
All  the  above-mentioned  require  the  temperature 
of  a  stove. — H.  P. 

Impatiens  Hawkeri. — We  generally  hear  this 
spoken  of  as  being  difficult  to  grow.  We  have  in 
our  stove  at  present  the  largest  plant  I  have  yet 
seen  of  this  Balsam.  It  is  growing  in  a  10-inch 
pot  and  is  4  feet  through  and  2  feet  high.  It  is 
covered  with  blooms,  which  I  have  counted  several 
times,  there  being  between  sixty  and  seventy  each 
time.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  a  larger  specimen 
has  been  seen.  I  attribute  my  success  to  the  mode 
of  treatment  the  plant  has  received.  The  cutting 
was  struck  in  a  3-inch  pot  in  the  autumn,  and  placed 
as  soon  as  well  rooted  into  the  pot  it  is  now  in,  get- 
ting as  much  of  the  stem  below  the  soil  as  possible, 
thus  allowing  it  to  make  plenty  of  roots.  The  soil 
was  very  light,  consisting  of  half  coarse  leaf  monld 
and  half  good,  rough,  turfy  loam.  It  is  growing 
in  a  strong  heat  and  is  covered  with  blooms. — 
R.  Smith,  Pusdalls,  Ware. 

Mimulus  moschatus  ruber. — This  dwarf 
Musk,  as  observed  by  your  correspondent  in  The 
Garden,  Feb.  I  (p.  98),  is  very  free-flowering,  and 
the  blossoms  are  quite  distinct  in  colour  from  those 
of  any  of  the  others.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  reason  it  has  never  been  grown  for  market  is 
that  the  colour,  a  kind  of  reddish  buff,  distinct 
though  it  be  from  that  of  other  Musks,  is  not 
decided  enough  in  hue  to  compete  with  many  other 
subjects  that  are  largely  cultivated  by  the  market 
growers.  This  same  process  of  selection  can  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  all  classes  of  plants  grown 
for  market ;  for  instance,  among  Pelargoniums  the 
best  price  is  obtained  for  those  of  blight  and 
decided  colours,  and  in  the  case  of  Camellias  and 
Carnations  the  same  remarks  apply.  Of  these  last 
two  there  is  really  little  demand  for  striped  and 
parti-coloured  flowers.  While  pointing  out  the 
probable  reason  that  this  Musk  is  not  grown  for 
market,  I  may  say  that  it  is  a  great  favouiite  of  mine, 
as  it  flowers  so  continuously  and  remains  dwarf. 
— H.  P. 

Staphylea  colchica  forced This  member  of 

the  Bladder-nut  family  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all 
hardy  shrubs  to  force  into  bloom,  and  when  in  this 
stage  it  is  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  shrubs  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  S.  colchica  bears  its  blossoms  in  large 
drooping  panicles,  the  flowers  being  white  and 
most  agreeably  scented.  Against  the  pure  white 
flowers  the  yellow  anthers  stand  out  very  con- 
spicuously. The  pale  tendergrcen  of  the  unfolding 
leaves  forms  another  pleasing  feature  at  the  same 
time  as  the  blossoms.  As  far  as  my  experience  ex- 
tends, it  flowers  best  when  grown  altogether  in  pots, 
the  plants  after  flowering  being  pruned  back  to  a 
good  plump  bud,  and  after  making  their  growth  in 
a  gentle  heat  they  are  then  plunged  out  of  doors. 
Propagation  of  this  Staphylea  is  usually  carried  out 
by  means  of  layers  which  is  a  somewhat  slow  pro- 
cess, and  the  plants  do  not  grow  very  quickly  after- 
wards, but  I  recently  saw  a  number  of  specimens 
from  the  Continent  that  had  been  budded  close  to 
the  ground,  and  had  made  very  strong  clean  growth. 
The  stock  employed  was,  I  think,  the  common 
Elidder-nut  (Staphylea  pinnata). — T. 

Amaryllis  aulica. — This  fine  old-fashioned 
plant,  long  cast  aside  for  newer  things,  is  not  so 
scarce  as  a  few  years  ago  when  it  was  only  possible 
to  find  it  in  botanic  gardens.  Several  flowering 
specimens  were  shown  at  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  is  in  bloom 
now  in  a  stove  at  Kew,  where  its  rich  scarlet  flowers, 
veined  with  a  deep  red  shade,  give  welcome  colour 
in  the  winter  months.  The  leaves  precede  the 
flowers,  which  are  carried  two  together  on  a  strong 
scape  about  2  feet  in  height.  There  is  more  than 
one  variety,  the  finest  being  that  called  robusta  or 
superba,  a  strong  grower  and  handsome  indoor 
plant.    It  would  be  well  if  hybridists  were  to  try 
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and  infuse  some  of  the  vigour  and  strength  of  colour 
of  A.  (Hippeastrum)  aulica  into  the  autumn- 
flowering  kinds  represented  by  H.  reticulatum.  A. 
aulica  was  introduced  in  1819  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


LAPAGERIA  PROPAGATION. 
Whilst  Lapagerias  were  scarce  they  were  mostly 
increased  from  cuttings.  There  was  often  a  reluct- 
ance to  adopt  the  layering  system  of  propagation, 
as  it  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  and  strongest 
shoots  which  the  plants  produced.  It  may  be  well 
to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  Lapagerias  be- 
have when  layered  is  so  different  from  the  ma- 
jority of  other  plants,  that  the  process  requires  to 
be  different.  With  ordinary  plants  the  usual  course 
is  to  tongue  the  shoots  at  the  part  which  is  secured 
under  the  soil  to  help  the  formation  of  roots  at 
that  point,  the  future  plant  being  formed  by  the 
continued  extension  of  the  shoot  above  the  point  of 
layering.  The  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
growth  of  Lapagerias  from  that  of  most  plants  pre- 
vents extension  in  this  way.  With  Lapagerias  the 
principal  efforts  of  the  plants  are  directed  to  the 
productionof  shoots  that  spring  up  annually  from  the 
base,  and  these  make  comparatively  little  further 
progress  in  after  years  ;  hence  the  inability  to  ob- 
tain plants  through  the  continuance  of  the  growth 
of  the  layered  shoots.  It  is  the  buds  on  the  layered 
shoots  that  form  the  future  plants. 

The  process  of  development  that  the  buds  of 
Lapagerias  undergo  when  layered  differs  from  that 
of  all  other  plants  with  which  T  am  acquainted, 
except  one  or  two.  In  a  short  time  after  being 
layered  they  swell  out  and  thicken  greatly;  then 
before  they  form  shoots,  roots  are  produced  at  the 
base  and  make  some  progress  in  the  soil,  after  which 
the  shoots  are  formed  and  appear  above  the  surface. 
It  is  only  the  strong  stems  that  should  be  layered, 
and  of  the  buds  on  these  only  a  portion  grow, 
the  larger  number  remaining  dormant. 

Layering  may  be  done  at  any  time  from  when 
the  wood  is  fully  matured  in  autumn  until  a  little 
before  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  spring ;  but  it  is 
better  not  to  defer  the  work  too  long,  or  it  will 
interfere  with  the  progress  that  should  be  made 
during  the  following  summer.  In  private  gardens 
only  a  few  plants  are  likely  to  be  wanted  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  number  of  specimens 
grown,  or  of  replacing  any  ths-t  may  show  signs  of 
getting  worn  out.  When  any  plants  show  signs  of 
this,  it  is  well  to  prepare  others  to  take  their  place. 
These  should  be  coming  on  for  some  time  before 
they  are  wanted,  as  it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  pots 
until  they  have  attained  considerable  strength.  When 
planted  out  whilst  small,  Lapagerias  often  either 
fail  altogether,  or  make  Uttle  progress  for  several 
years.  This  is  attributable  to  two  causes — the  in- 
sufBcient  amount  of  roots  which  small  plants  have  not 
enabling  them  to  occupy  the  soil  of  the  bed  in  which 
they  are  planted  before  it  gets  sour  and  unsuitable 
for  them  ;  and  in  some  cases  where  the  plants  are 
turned  out  far  from  the  glass  whilst  small  their 
heads  get  so  little  light  that  they  fail  to  grow. 
Plants  that  have  been  kept  in  pots  until  they  have 
got  several  shoots  tj  feet  or  8  feet  high  before  being 
planted  do  not  suffer  in  the  ways  named.  Those 
who  propagate  Lapagerias  with  the  object  of  raising 
a  limited  number  of  plants  are  not  likely  to  injure 
the  specimens  they  layer  from  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  sometimes  done  when  whole  plants  have  been 
layered.  I  know  a  case  where  several  strong,  large 
specimens  of  both  the  white  and  red  varieties  were 
layered  to  produce  stock  for  sale,  and  the  mistake 
was  made  of  layering  the  whole  of  the  shoots.  The 
plants  so  treated  seemed  not  to  be  affected  the  first 
year  by  the  operation,  as  they  produced  many 
hundreds  of  stout  young  ones,  a  large  portion  of 
which  made  shoots  8  feet  or  1(1  feet  high  before  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  they  likewise  pushed  up 
a  number  of  strong  growths  from  the  collar.  The 
stock  produced  by  the  layers  was  in  due  course 
taken  off  and  potted,  and  when  the  winter  again 
came  round  all  the  shoots  that  the  plants  had  made 
from  the  base  were  in  turn  layered,  and  produced  a 
fair  lot  of  young  stock.  This  season  only  a  few  of 
the  independent  growths  came  up.      These  were 


layered  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  gave  a  few 
plants,  but  the  specimens  died  before  the  end  of 
this  their  third  time  of  layering.  If  a  portion  of 
the  shoots,  say  one-half,  had  been  layered  each  year, 
leaving  the  others  in  their  natural  erect  position, 
these  would  have  preserved  the  needful  balance  be- 
tween the  roots  and  the  top-growth  ;  whereas  the 
repeated  layering  of  all  the  shoots  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  plant. 

Where  as  large  a  number  of  young  plants  as  can 
be  obtained  are  wanted,  most  of  the  bed  in  which 
the  specimens  to  be  layered  from  are  growing  is 
covered  with  new  soil  and  the  shoots  layered 
evenly  in  it.  But  where  only  a  limited  quantity  is 
required  a  narrow  strip  on  one  side  of  the  bed  will 
be  sufficient.  It  may  be  about  12  inches  wide  by 
some  -1  inches  in  depth,  and  long  enough  to  take 
the  shoots  that  are  to  be  layered  straight  out. 

The  soil  used  should  be  peat  of  medium  texture, 
containing  a  fair  amount  of  fibrous  matter.  It 
should  be  broken  quite  fine  and  have  sufficient 
sand  added  to  keep  it  moderately  open.  In  layer- 
ing all  that  is  necessary  is  to  peg  the  shoots  down 
in  the  soil,  covering  the  stems  so  that  about 
one-half  of  each  leaf  is  left  above  the  surface. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  down  to  make  it  come  in  close 
contact  with  the  covered  shoots.  In  the  winter  it 
must  be  kept  moderately  moist.  When  the  young 
shoots  make  their  appearance,  each  will  require  to 
have  a  stick  inserted  in  the  soil  to  support  it.  To 
these  the  shoots  must  be  kept  regularly  trained  as 
they  extend.  When  the  young  growth  has  made 
some  progress  more  water  may  be  given. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the 
season's  growth  has  been  made,  the  shoots  with  their 
roots  attached  must  be  taken  off  and  potted.  They 
must  be  severed  from  the  old  stems  carefully  and 
equal  care  is  necessary  in  potting  them.  Do  not  use 
pots  too  large  in  size.  Drain  well,  and  use  soil  of  a  like 
description  to  that  in  which  the  layering  was  done. 
The  young  stock  should  be  taken  off  and  potted 
whilst  there  is  still  some  growth  to  be  made,  other- 
wise if  the  work  is  deferred  until  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced,  the  roots  will  not  make  any  progress 
in  the  new  soil,  and  will  be  liable  to  suffer  during 
the  winter.  Nothing  further  is  required  after- 
wards, but  to  give  additional  pot  room  as  wanted 
until  the  plants  are  turned  out  in  the  beds  or  bor- 
ders where  they  are  to  remain.  T.  B. 


Correa  bicolor. — This,  although  not  a  very  gay 
coloured  flower,  is  nevertheless  very  showy,  and  it 
well  deserves  preservation  on  account  of  its  early 
flowering.  It  is,  moreover,  very  leafy,  which  is  very 
different  to  some  of  those  with  more  brilliant  flowers, 
for  Instance,  C.  cardinalis.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
showy  species  in  the  genus,  yet  it  almost  always 
presents  a  miserable  appearance  from  being  desti- 
tute of  leafage,  bat  C.  bicolor  is  more  robust, 
grows  well,  and  flowers  abundantly.  It  has  been 
very  fine  in  Messrs.  Laing's  establishment. — W.  G. 

Ficus  elastica   albo-variegata.— This  was 

first  brought  into  notice  about  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted much  notice  until  quite  recently.  It  is, 
however,  a  plant  deserving  of  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. Although  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  well- 
known  India-rubber  plant,  it  will  stand  better 
than  most  variegated  foliage  plants,  and  should 
find  a  place  in  every  collection.  To  have  plants  of 
a  useful  size  for  table  and  other  purposes,  they 
should  be  propagated  annually.  Early  in  the 
spring,  while  the  plants  are  dormant,  is  the  best 
time  for  propagating.  The  tops  may  be  taken  off 
with  about  three  leaves.  A  little  dry  sand  should 
be  applied  both  to  the  cuttings  and  the  plant  to 
stop  the  milky'  sap  from  flowing.  The  cuttings 
should  be  put  in  singly  into  small  pots,  using 
sandy  loam  and  a  little  extra  sand  at  the 
base.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  the  stove 
propagating  pit,  and  if  kept  fairly  moist,  with  a 
good,  brisk  bottom-heat,  the  cuttings  will  soon 
root.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  most  of 
the  stock,  plants  may  be  established  from  eyes. 
These  should  not  be  taken  off  until  the  wood  bud 
has  started,  and  the  leaf  must  be  preserved.    As 


soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  the  plants  should  be 
potted  on,  using  good  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  mould 
and  manure  added.  During  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son the  plants  may  be  grown  on  in  heat,  but  later  on 
they  should  be  well  exposed  in  a  greenhouse  tem- 
perature, where  they  will  make  short-jointed 
growths  and  the  variegation  will  be  more  distinct. 
They  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture towards  the  autumn  when  the  weather  is 
cold  and  damp,  or  the  white  parts  of  the  leaves  will 
change  to  a  rusty  brown.  Too  much  moisture  at 
the  root  or  on  the  foliage  will  also  cause  discolora- 
tion.—F.  H. 

USEFUL  PLANTS  FROM  SEED. 
Aeum  Lilies. — It  is  not  generally  known  how 
very  easy  it  is  to  get  up  a  stock  of  the  Arum  Lily 
(Richardia  iethiopica)  from  seed.  Last  spring  I 
wanted  to  raise  a  large  stock  of  this  plant,  and  to 
purchase  young  stock  to  grow  on  would  cost  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Seeds  were  cheaper,  and 
so  I  decided  to  raise  my  stock  in  this  way.  It  is 
quite  practicable  to  sow  now  in  heat  and  have 
plants  strong  enough  to  flower  next  winter.  The 
seeds  soon  germinate  in  heat ;  whether  plunged 
in  a  hotbed  or  not  does  not  signify  much,  provided 
there  is  a  temperature  of  Ijo"  to  70°.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them 
off  into  boxes  or  pans  filled  with  light  rich  soil. 
About  an  inch  apart  will  be  a  suitable  distance  for 
the  young  seedlings  at  first,  and  when  they  require 
more  space,  either  put  them  singly  in  pots,  which 
is  the  plan  I  adopted,  or  harden  them  oS,  and  early 
in  June  plant  in  the  open  air  in  a  bed  of  rich  soil 
with  its  surface  sunk  a  Uttle  below  the  natural  level 
for  the  convenience  of  watering.  The  kind  of  bed 
that  is  commonly  preferred  for  Celery,  where  the 
bed  system  of  planting  is  adopted,  will  suit  them 
very  well.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  in  Septem- 
ber and  potted  into  sizes  that  will  hold  them  com- 
fortably. Six-inch  pots  will  in  most  cases  be  suit- 
able for  seedlings  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  though 
if  well  attended  to,  a  few  plants  may  require  pots 
a  size  larger.  Those  grown  in  pots  will  require 
shitting  into  a  larger  size  as  the  season  advances. 
A  coal-ash  bed  in  a  sunny  position  will  be  the  best 
place  for  them  until  it  is  time  to  place  them  under 
cover  in  October. 

Aealia  Sieboldi. — Every  good  seed  of  this  will 
grow  if  sown  now  in  heat.  The  seeds  ripen  in  a 
warmer  climate  than  ours,  and  are  best  sown  as 
soon  as  they  are  received.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  a  cold  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Aralias  are  always  valuable  for  decoration.  Seed- 
lings, say,  six  months  old  and  in  3-inch  pots  may 
be  turned  to  a  useful  purpose  in  filling  small  vases 
in  the  room  mixed  with  small  Ferns  to  meet  a  pre- 
vailing fashion.  The  variegated  variety  cannot,  of 
course,  be  obtained  true  from  seeds,  but  root  cut- 
tings obtained  from  large  old  plants  will  strike 
readily.  Both  this  and  the  stronger-growing  species, 
Aralia  papyrifera  (Rice-paper  Plant),  are  difficult 
to  obtain  from  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way,  because 
the  plants  make  so  few  ;  but  get  hold  of  an 
old  plant  with  thick  fleshy  roots  and  a  stock 
may  be  raised  quickly.  The  roots  should  be  made 
into  cuttings  about  an  inch  or  a  little  longer  and 
dibbled  into  pots  filled  firmly  with  sandy  peat,  the 
tops  of  the  cuttings  being  just  level  with  the  sand 
on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  the  pots  be  then  plunged 
in  a  propagating  bed  and  kept  close  till  new  roots 
and  buds  are  formed. 

DKACiEXAS  AND  Yuccas  may  easily  be  raised  from 
seed  under  similar  conditions  to  those  named  above. 
Seeds  of  Rochea  falcata,  a  pretty  greenhouse  succu- 
lent, will  soon  germinate  if  obtained  as  soon  as  ripe, 
but  being  very  minute,  their  vitality  soon  disappears 
if  kept  long  in  the  packets.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Ficus  elastica,  which  may  be  raised  from  seed  if 
the  seeds  are  new  and  good  and  started  in  a  strong 
heat.  Grevillea  robusta,  Isolepis  gracilis,  a  pretty 
little  Grass,  Cyperus  alternifolius,  and  the  broad- 
leaved  variety,  which  is  even  more  effective,  may 
be  easily  raised  from  seeds  and  grown  to  a  useful 
size  in  ii-inch  pots  in  one  season.  E.  H. 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca. — A.  group  of  this 
beautiful  iudoor  flower  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Keiv, 
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reminds  us  of  a  class  of  plants  that  lias  suffered,  in 
common  with  many  other  good  stove  things,  from  the 
increased  culture  of  Orchids.  The  orange-scarlet 
spikes  of  flowers  are  of  intense  depth  of  brilliancy, 
made  more  striking  when  associated  with  Ferns  and 
foliage  plants.  The  culture  of  Aphelandras  was  fully 
deecrihed  in  The  Garden  of  Peh.  1  (p.  110). 


FLOWERING  PLANTS  FOR  A  COLD  HOUSE. 
Theee  are  two  plants  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  light  up  my  cold  house  with  a  pleasant  glow 
of  floral  life,  viz  ,  the  pure  white  form  of  Cydonia 
japonica  and  Saxifraga  ligulata.  My  form  of  the 
■white  Cydonia  is  that  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  under  the  name,  I  think, 
of  virginalis  ;  the  flowers,  nnlike  those  of  the  old 
type,  which  are  creamy  white,  are  pure  white, 
of  fine  form,  freely  produced,  and  they  remain 
fresh  on  the  tree  for  several  days.  The  plant  is  in 
a  good-sized  pot,  and  it  is  an  occupant  of  the  cold 
house  only  during  the  depth  of  winter  and  while 
it  is  in  flower,  then  it  goes  out  of  doors  for  the 
summer  and  autumn.  I  find  that  when  kept 
long  indoors  the  leaves  soon  drop,  so  it  has 
a  great  deal  of  exposure  in  the  autumn.  In  the 
case  of  a  cold  house  one's  chances  of  having 
much  bloom  during  the  winter  are  small,  but  the 
three  varieties  of  Cydonia  japonica,  the  ordinary 
type  and  the  two  white  forms,  are  very  useful  in- 
deed for  the  purpose  and  easily  grown.  My 
white  variety  is  in  a  good-sized  pot,  the  compost  a 
good  yellow  loam,  and  during  the  summer  it  has  a 
mulching  of  manure.  I  keep  the  plant  of  a  com- 
pact habit  by  shortening  back  the  longest  shoots 
in  autumn. 

I  daresay  that  to  some  Saxifraga  ligulata  appears 
a  common  border  plant  hardly  worthy  of  notice. 
It  flowers  very  early  in  the  open,  but  the  weather 
frequently  damages  the  precocious  blossoms.  Good 
well-established  clumps  in  large-sized  pots  will 
always  flower  very  early.  I  have  some  fine  spikes 
of  bloom  now,  and  much  finer  and  more  delicate  in 
tone  than  in  the  open.  I  have  several  specimens 
in  pots  ;  they  are  well  established,  bloom  profusely, 
and  are  decidedly  charming  at  the  end  of  January 
and  during  February.  In  common  with  the  Cydonia, 
the  plants  go  out  into  the  open  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  spring,  and  come  in  very  useful  for  orna- 
menting the  forecourt  garden.  They  are  mulched 
during  the  summer  and  kept  well  watered,  and  in 
autumn  the  flowering  shoots  swell  up  to  a  large  size. 

Roman  Hyacinths  are  well  in  bloom,  assisted 
only  by  such  sun-heat  as  can  warm  the  atmo- 
sphere. They  flower  freely  and  give  something  to 
«ut  from.  Clamps  of  Helleborus  niger  angusti- 
folius,  a  pure  white  variety,  under  glass  are  most 
welcome.  Strong  plants  afford  a  useful  lot  of 
bloom,  and  a  few  flowers  at  this  season  of  ths  year 
are  always  of  great  value.  Hepaticas  in  pots  are 
also  in  flower ;  the  single  red  and  single  blae  are 
delightfully  bright  and  pleasant.  Auriculas  in 
the  sunniest  part  of  the  house  are  throwing 
up  trusses  of  bloom,  but  they  come  on  very 
slowly  indeed.  Prunus  Pissardi  will  soon  ex- 
pand its  flower-buds,  and  Primula  oboonica  has 
never  been  without  flowers  since  April  last.  What 
a  very  useful  plant  it  is ;  and  if  it  has  the  bad 
characteristics  imputed  to  it,  it  is  yet  constant  in 
flower  and  free-blooming.  R.  D. 


.ffichmea  glomerata  is  a  conspicuous  plant 
now  in  the  Victoria  Regia  house  at  Kew,  where  there 
is  a  strong  specimen  bearing  a  tall  flower-stem  that 
keeps  in  beauty  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
ligulate  leaves  are  deep  green,  nearly  2  feet  in 
length,  and  somewhat  spiny  at  the  margin ;  the 
flower-stem  rises  to  about  3  feet  in  height,  with 
blue  petals  that,  however,  scarcely  protrude  from 
the  dense  mass  of  rich  red  bracts  that  give  the 
plant  its  peculiar  and  striking  beauty.  We  lose 
much  in  England  by  not  giving  more  care  to  the 
Bromeliads,  which,  as  shown  by  the  collection  at 
Kew,  not  only  have  distinct  and  singular  character- 
istics, but  the  pendent  spikes  of  brightly  coloured 
flowers  and  bracts  have  a  warmth  and  effect  few 
of  the  commonly  cultivated  stove  plants  could  give. 


Continental  gardeners  know  well  the  value  of  Bro- 
meliads, and  cultivate  them  with  that  attention 
and  skill  they  thoroughly  merit. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


E.4RLY  VEGETABLES. 

Act'ORDiNO  to  my  experience,  the  owners  of 
small,  or  comparatively  small,  gardens  are  not 
nearly  so  well  supplied  with  early  vegetable.^  as 
they  luiglit  well  be.  In  some  instances  they 
have  themselves  to  blame,  in  that  they  are 
somewhat  niggardly  with  regard  to  providing  a 
few  frames,  rough  or  otherwise,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  saddle  the  gardener  with  very 
much  work  that  ought  not  to  fall  to  his  lot,  the 
consequence  being  his  inability  to  do  much  that 
he  would  like  to  do.  In  other  cases  the  gar- 
dener does  not  make  the  most  of  hi.s  opportu- 
nities, paying  more  attention,  it  may  be,  to  the 
production  of  flowers  at  the  expense  of  the 
dining-table.  Occasionally  instances  are  to  be 
met  with  where  the  principal  attempt  to  grow  a 
i'tw  early  vegetables  consists  in  the  cultivation 
of  either  a  few  Peas,  Potatoes,  or  Kidney  Beans 
in  pots,  a  front  shelf  or  the  sunniest  part  of  a 
border  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  being  given  up 
to  these.  Undoubtedly  early  dishes  of  each  and 
all  of  these  vegetables  are  fully  appreciated  by 
those  to  who.se  lot  it  falls  to  taste  thera  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  satisfaction  is  but  short-lived 
unless  a  fairly  regular  supply  can  be  maintained. 
Instead  of  wasting  time,  labour,  and  space  on 
these  puny  attempts  at  forcing,  it  would  be  far 
better  in  many  cases  were  more  pains  taken  in 
forwarding  more  serviceable  crops  in  the  open. 
Much  may  be  done  without  the  aid  of  either 
hotbeds  or  frames,  and  still  more  with.  Well- 
made  garden  frames  and  glazed  lights  are,  I  am 
well  aware,  somewhat  expensive,  but  these  may 
well  be  supplemented  witli  cheap,  roughly 
hom  ^-made  frames,  such  as  any  fairly  ingenious 
gardener  or  labourer  could  construct,  and  if  of 
much  the  same  dimensions  as  the  lights  belonging 
to  the  other  frames  so  much  the  better,  as  in  this 
CcXse  they  can  have  the  glass  covering  for  a  time 
or  till  a  good  start  has  been  made,  rough  pro- 
tection being  subsequently  afforded. 

With  the  aid  of  frames,  glazed  or  otherwise, 
and  slight  hotbeds,  good  crops  of  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Kadishes,  Lettuce,  Mustard  and  Cress, 
and  Kidney  Beans  can  be  had  at  least  a  month 
in  advance  of  anything  obtained  from  the  most 
sunny  borders,  the  quality  in  every  instance 
being  also  superior.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  and 
Seakale,  when  roots  of  either  or  all  of  these  can 
be  spared,  also  can  l)e  forced  readily  in 
rough  frames  and  with  very  much  less  trouble 
than  in  the  open  ground.  At  the  present 
time  a  good  heap  of  heating  material,  nothing 
being  better  than  leaves  and  stable  manure, 
ought  to  be  collected,  and  this  having  been 
turned  two  or  three  times  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently sweetened  and  moderated  for  making 
into  hotbeds.  A  great  depth  of  heating  ma- 
terial is  not  wanted  in  any  case  at  this  com- 
paratively late  date,  and  if  the  bed  is  made  12 
inches  wider  all  round  than  the  frames  to  be  set 
on  it,  30  inches  deep  at  the  back,  and  2  feet  at 
the  front,  this  ought  to  be  ample.  It  should 
be  firmly  put  together,  and  if  screened  from 
cold  winds  the  temperature  will  not  fluctuate 
greatly.  Another  heap  ought  also  to  be  col- 
lected, this  time  of  light  soil,  such  as  the  siftings 
from  the  accumulations  in  the  potting  shed,  old 
Cucumber,  Melon,  and  Vegetable  Marrow  bed 
surfacing,  and,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  sandy  mix- 
ture, to  all  which  leaf  soil  may  always  be  freely 
added  with  advantage.     A  two-light  frame  may 


well  be  devoted  to  Carrots,  and  for  these  8 
inches  of  soil  raised  up  to  the  light  with  manure 
underneath  is  sufficient.  Sow  one  of  the  stump- 
rooted  or  Horn  Carrots  thinly  in  shallow  drills 
drawn  8  inches  apart,  and  midway  between 
these  form  other  drills  for  early  Radishes,  either 
Wood's  Frame,  French  Breakfast,  or  any  of  the 
newer  forcing  varieties  being  suitable.  If  the  soil 
is  at  all  dry,  it  is  advisable  to  moisten  the  drills 
just  prior  to  sowing  the  seed,  the  latter  being 
lightly  covered  with  soil.  Should  glazed  lights 
be  available,  use  these  as  long  as  they  can  be 
spared,  any  rough  kind  of  protection  during  cold 
nights  answering  nearly  as  well  later  on.  Fail- 
ing lights  at  the  outset,  cover  with  mats,  old 
carpets,  or  thatched  hurdles  day  and  night  till 
the  plants  appear,  after  which  the  coverings 
must  be  left  on  during  very  frosty  days  and  in 
the  night-time  only.  The  Radishes  if  not 
crowded  will  be  ready  for  use  long  before  the 
Carrots,  and  their  early  removal  will  greatly 
benefit  the  latter.  Numerous  excellent  dishes 
can  be  drawn  from  these  small  beds,  quickly- 
grown  young  Carrots  being  most  delicious.  The 
supply  will  last  till  the  earliest  crops  on  a  warm 
border  are  ready  for  use. 

A  larger  hotbed,  or  one  capable  of  holding 
one  large  rough  frame  or  two  three-light 
frames,  would  not  be  too  much  for  Potatoes, 
though  several  good  dishes  can  be  had  from  a 
two-light,  or  rather  larger  frame  or  pit.  Many 
years  ago  I  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  various 
makeshift  methods  of  forwarding  vegetables, 
and  found  a  long,  rough,  permanently  fixed 
frame,  with  canvas- covered  shutters  in  lieu  of 
glazed  lights,  of  the  greatest  service  for  early 
Potatoes.  This  was  30  inches  deep  at  the  back 
and  2  feet  at  the  front,  and  6  inches  of  soil  be- 
ing excavated,  we  were  enabled  to  form  a  fairly 
good  hotbed  inside,  a  depth  of  about  9  inches 
of  light  soil  being  placed  on  the  top  of  this. 
The  Potatoes  were  planted  towards  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  bottom-heat  and  top  coverings  by  night, 
or  whenever  the  weather  was  frosty,  excellent 
early  crops  resulted.  Whether  glazed  lights 
are  used  or  not  the  cultural  details  are  much 
the  same  at  first.  A  good  early  form  of  Ashleaf, 
or  quick-growing  short-topped  variety,  notably 
Victor,  are  most  .suitable  for  forcing,  the  sets 
being  well  sprouted  prior  to  planting.  Drills 
should  be  opened  about  15  inches  apart,  and 
not  less  than  .")  inches  deep,  the  soil  being  then 
carefully  levelled  about,  but  not  ridged  over 
them.  A  sprinkling  of  Radish  seed  may  also 
be  distributed  about  the  surface  of  the  bed  and 
lightly  covered,  and  unless  the  Potatoes  come 
on  very  rapidly,  these  will  be  fit  for  use  before 
they  are  smothered  by  haulm.  If  glazed  lights 
are  used,  these  naturally  materially  forwarding 
the  crops,  give  air  in  the  daytime,  and  freely 
in  warm  weather,  in  order  to  keep  the  liaulm 
sturdy,  closing  rather  early  and  covering  with 
mats  or  litter  in  the  night-time.  Tilt  up  the 
frames  when  the  haulm  presses  against  the  glass, 
and  apply  tepid  water  whenever  the  soil  is 
getting  dry.  Much  may  also  be  done  in  the 
way  of  forwarding  Potatoes  in  sunny  corners 
and  at  the  foot  of  warm  walls  by  protecting  the 
haulm  with  the  aid  of  hoops  and  mats.  Un- 
protected, the  tops  are  liible  to  be  cut  down  by 
a  late  frost,  this  greatly  checking  the  plants  and 
weakening  the  crops.  For  all  such  crops  very 
light  compost  should  be  used,  this  being  sub- 
stituted, if  need  be,  for  any  naturally  heavy  soil. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  start  Kidney  Beans  in 
other  than  well-heated  houses  or  pits,  but  a 
fairly  early  and  good  crop  can  be  had  by  the 
aid  of  gentle  bottom  heat  and  frames  of  any 
kind  if  the  seed  is  sown  a  month  hence.     The 
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beds  that  have  juat  been  cleared  of  extra  early 
Potatoes  are  not  unfrequently  turned  to  wood 
account  for  the  production  of  a  crop  of  Kidney 
Beans  ;  but  it  is  not  often  this  happens  in  small 
gardens,  and  a  shallow  hotbed  has  to  Ije  formed 
specially  for  them  very  much  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  Potatoes.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
drills  not  less  than  15  inches  apart,  the  plants 
being  eventually  thinned  to  about  0  inches  apart 
and  lightly  supported  by  stakes.  These,  again, 
wUl  be  much  earlier  it  covered  with  glazed 
lights,  in  addition  to  the  nightly  covering  of 
mats  or  litter,  liut  they  will  also  do  well  with 
the  makeshift  protection  previously  alluded  to. 
To  succeed  these,  more  seed  ought  to  be  sown 
on  a  warm  border  or  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall 
early  in  April,  the  plants  in  this  instance  either 
having  the  benefit  of  protection  from  spare 
lights,  or  else  be  covered  nightly  with  mats, 
only  a  very  slight  frost  crippling  them.  For 
both  the  beds  and  warm  borders  the  compact- 
growing  early  varieties  ought  to  be  preferred, 
the  best  l:)eing  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and,  failing  this, 
Osborn's  Forcing  should  l)e  grown. 
Lettuces,  notably  the   Early  Paris   Market, 


site   is   come   to,  a  capital   supply  of  superior 
salading  with  well  blanched  stems  can  be  had. 

Nor  are  glazed  frames  needed  for  forwarding 
lifted  roots  of  either  Asparagus,  Seakale,  or 
Rhubarb,  all  being  the  better,  in  fact,  for  lieing 
grown  principally  in  the  dark.  The  roots  in 
each  case  should  be  closely  packed  together  and 
well  covered  with  soil.  Over-heating  and  dry- 
ness must  be  guarded  against,  and  li^'ht  admitted 
to  the  Asparagus  only  when  it  is  well  through 
the  soil.  W.  Iggi'lden. 


CAULIFLOWERS  AND  BROCCOLI. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  remarks  in  The 
Garden  on  the  above  useful  vegetables,  and  my 
motive  for  these  notes  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
useful,  though  old  variety  Walcheren,  one  of 
the  most  reliable  for  summer  work  we  have. 
Having  a  very  light,  sandy  soil  to  grow  this 
vegetable  in,  and  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  being 
wanted  all  the  year  round  in  a  small  state,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  the  summer  varie- 
ties from  bolting.  Early  London  was  useless, 
and  after  the  early  lot  of  Snowball  Cauliflower, 


Cauliflower  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  (Chou-fleur  geant  de  Naples  hatif).     One-tenth  natural  size. 


grow  rapidly  under  glass,  and  also  come  on 
well  in  rough  frames  placed  on  a  slight  hotbed, 
and  well  repay  for  a  little  extra  trouble  being 
taken  with  them.  Even  Beet  can  be  had  a 
month  earlier  by  sowing  the  seed  now  in  a  pan 
and  placing  this  in  gentle  heat,  the  seedlings 
being  duly  hardened  ofl'  and  pricked  into  a 
warm  spot,  with  or  without  bottom-heat,  tem- 
porary protection  being  afibrded  ;  but  it  is  only 
the  Egyptian,  or  Turnip-rooted,  that  succeeds 
satisfactorily  when  thus  treated.  Mustard  and 
Cress  can  be  grown  without  the  aid  of  a  glazed 
frame,  but  need  bottom-heat  for  several  weeks 
to  come.  A  good  position  for  this  is  at  the 
most  sheltered  end  of  a  hotbed  holding  a  frame 
or  frames.  This  should  be  made  firm  and  level, 
and  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil.  On  this  sow 
a  patch  of  Mustard  and  Cress  separately  very 
thickly,  pressing  all  into  the  soil,  but  lightly 
covering  the  former  only  with  fine  soil.  Place 
hoops  over,  and  keep  closely  covered  with  mats 
or  old  carpet  till  the  salading  is  about  2  inches 
long,  when  light  may  be  admitted.  By  sowing 
frequently,  changing  the  soil  each  time  an  old 


which  is  a  favourite  variety,  the  only  kind  that 
would  stand  during  the  hot  season  was  Wal- 
cheren. This  was  always  reliable,  but  I  have 
seen  the  same  kind  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  in 
some  gardens,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  Walcheren,  but  an  inferior  va- 
riety. I  have  had  seeds  of  the  true  Walcheren 
for  years,  and  always  depend  on  it  in  hot, 
dry  summers.  Where  there  is  only  a  limited 
supply  of  water  at  command  and  only  a  few 
inches  of  soil  over  a  sandy  bottom,  I  would 
strongly  advise  a  trial  of  the  Walcheren.  To 
obtain  a  succession  of  Cauliflowers  frequent  sow- 
ings are  necessary,  and  I  used  to  sow  them  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  them  in  pots  in  frames, 
planting  out  early  in  the  spring  according  to  the 
season.  Another  lot  I  planted  out  under  hand- 
glasses on  a  south  border ;  these  succeeded  those 
in  the  pots. 

Heavy  mulching  with  manure  is  necessary 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  ground 
should  be  cleared  as  soon  as  ever  the  heads  are 
cut.  No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  keep- 
ing up  a  succession  if  any  good  late  Broccoli, 


such  as  Late  Queen,  is  grown.  This  will  keep 
up  the  supply  till  the  early  kinds  of  Cauliflower, 
sucli  as  Snowball  and  Veitch's  Early  Forcing, 
come  in.  This  latter  is  a  valuable  variety,  and 
does  well  if  frame  room  can  be  aflbrded  it. 
Sowings  should  be  made  in  the  autumn  and 
again  in  pans  or  boxes  early  in  January  ;  after 
tliis  the  Walcheren  fills  in  a  long  gap.  Autumn 
Giant  will  last  a  long  time  if  two  sowings  are 
made,  one  in  a  little  heat  in  a  frame  early  in 
January  and  the  other  in  the  open  as  early  as 
possible.  To  succeed  these,  Veitch's  Self-pro- 
tecting keeps  up  the  supply  till  Christmas. 
Tliis  is  a  valuable  variety,  withstanding  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  better  than  many  kinds,  as  the 


Cauliflower  Karly  London.     One-tenth  natural  size. 

leaves  so  well  protect  the  heads.  When  this  is 
given  an  open  space  with  plenty  of  room,  the 
plants  are  more  hardy  and  do  not  become 
drawn.  Snow's  Winter  White  comes  in  after 
the  above.  To  get  good  Broccoli  early  sowing 
is  necessary.  I  have  found  Penzance  Early 
White,  Cattell's  Eclipse,  Miller's  Dwarf  White, 
Leamington,  Cooling's  Matchless,  all  good  for 
succession.  Geo.  Wythes, 

Sijoii  House. 


Sparrows  and  Peas.— The  sparrow  question 
is  becoming  a  very  serious  one,  as  this  bird  is  in- 
creasing to  an  alarming  extent  throughout  the 
country,  and  not  only  are  farmers  suffering  heavy 
losses  from  its  ravages,  but  gardeners  are  put  to 
their  wit's  end  to  keep  these  enemies  away  from 
their  Peas.  Some  make  use  of  the  galvanised  wire 
guards  made  and  sold  for  the  purpose,  and  very 
good  protectors  they  are,  but  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  a  good  stock,  or  have  none 
at  aU,  may  find  a  good  substitute  in  a  few  lines  of 
cotton,  that  which  is  black  being  the  best.  This 
should  be  strained  along  the  rows  just  clear  of  the 
Peas,  and  supported  every  few  yards  by  running  it 
round  small  sticks,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  dipping. 
The  sparrows,  when  they  alight  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  meal  off  the  tender  leaves,  do  not  see  the 
cotton,  but  the  moment  they  touch  it  they  are 
alarmed,  and  clear  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  tar 
as  regards  the  plants,  we  can  cope  with  the  sparrows, 
but  when  the  Peas  pod,  then  comes  the  difliculty, 
and  I  must  own  to  having  been  defeated  last 
year  in  keeping  them  off,  and  in  losing  nearly  half 
of  the  crop,  as  they  came  in  such  numbers  that 
they  quickly  devoured  any  left  that  were  full  or 
ready  for  use. — S.  D. 

Peas  on  shallow  and  dry  soils.— It  maybe 
said.  Why  sow  Peas  on  a  dry  soil  ?  But  what  is  a 
ijardener  to  do  if  such  is  the  prevailing  one 
in  his  garden  ?  The  sites  of  kitchen  gardens  are 
not  always  selected  on  account  of  the  suitability  of 
the  ground,  but  from  considerations  of  convenience  ; 
and  there  are  districts  in  the  country  having  soil 
both  shallow  and  dry,  and  none  other.  A  dry 
soil  can  be  helped  by  trenching  and  deep  digging ; 
indeed  it  may  be  said  that  all  vegetables  thrive 
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best  when  grown  in  soil  so  treated.  In  trenching 
shallow  soils  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  to 
the  surface  a  subsoil  that  is  not  of  much  value  to 
the  plants.  Loosen  it  by  all  means,  and  place 
a  good  dressing  of  manure  over  it  and  anything 
in  the  way  of  burnt  rubbish  that  can  be  spared 
for  the  purpose.  What  the  gardener  should  aim 
at  is  a  cool  moist  bottom,  with  something  good  to 
maintain  the  plants  when  a  spell  of  hot  dry  weather 
comes.  I  know  one  gardener  who  has  to  contend 
with  a  dry  soil.  He  sows  his  Peas  in  trenches,  and 
when  they  are  coming  into  bloom  he  mulches  the 
plants  with  good  half-rotted  manure,  and  does  not 
spare  the  hose  when  necessary.  He  throws  up  the 
soil  in  ridges  in  autumn,  and  when  the  time  for  sow- 
ing comes  round,  he  takes  out  a  trench,  fills  in  with 
manure  and  burnt  refuse,  shovels  in  some  well-pul- 
verised soil  upon  it,  and  then  sows,  treading  down 
the  soil  a  little  firmly  on  both  sides  so  as  to  secure 
a  trench.  In  the  driest  season  he  has  good  crops 
of  Peas,  and  his  employer  being  somewhat  fastidi- 
ous in  regard  to  this  vegetable,  no  labour  and  atten- 
tion are  spared  to  ensure  good  results. — B.  D. 


severe  frost,  and  this  being  so,  the  variety  should 
also  be  of  service  for  filling  the  beds  during  the 
winter.  The  variety  being  comparatively  new, 
rather  small  packets  are  distributed,  and  conse- 
quently it  would  be  unwise  to  trust  this  in  the  open 
borders  or  beds,  the  better  plan  being  to  sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  boxes  some  time  in  April.  All  that 
is  sound  would  germinate  quickly  in  gentle  heat, 
and  being  gradually  hardened  off,  the  seedlings 
could  late  in  May  be  planted  out  with  a  trowel  or 
even  a  dibber  where  they  are  to  remain.  Many 
that  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  ordinary 
Beet  into  the  flower  garden  might  probably  approve 
of  the  new  form. — W.  I. 


SMALL  r.  LARGE  CABBAGES. 
Large  Cabbages  do  not  find  much  favour  where 
quality  is  the  first  consideration.  They  are  usually 
coarse  in  texture,  later  in  turning  in,  and  stronger 
in  flavour  than  such  kinds  as  Ellam's  Early  Dwarf 
Cocoa-nut,  or  the  still  smaller  Atkins'  Matchless, 
and  Little  Pixie.  The  old  Nonpareil  Improved  is  a 
good  useful  Cabbage  either  for  a  large  or  a  small 
garden.  Though  at  first  it  might  appear  that 
the  advantage  in  point  of  weight  of  crop  must 
rest  with  the  large  varieties,  this  gain  is  fre- 
quently more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  small  sorts 
do  not  require  more  than  half  the  space  that  is 
usually  given  up  to  the  large  kinds.  If  plants  of 
Ellam's  Dwarf  are  set  out  1  foot  apart  each  way, 
this  space  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  to  attain  full 
size,  as  the  moment  a  Cabbage  is  fit  to  cut  it  is  re- 
moved, and  more  room  is  left  for  its  neighbours. 
In  many  gardens  a  good  deal  of  space  is  wasted 
over  the  Cabbages.  They  are  not  like  a  field  of 
Com  or  any  other  crop  where  all  the  plants  are 
ready  at  the  same  time,  though  the  seeds  are  all 
sown  together.  There  will  be  weeks,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  large  kinds  months  will  elapse  between 
the  hearting  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest  plants  ; 
in  fact  there  is  hardly  any  other  vegetable  requir- 
ing so  wide  a  range  of  time  in  arriving  at  maturity. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  Cabbage  that  had  for  years 
been  grown  in  the  same  garden  and  kept  true,  be- 
cause no  other  sort  was  savedforseed  near.  The  heads 
werenearlyall  readyat  once;  in  fact  somuch  was  this 
the  case,  that  we  found  purity  of  stock  rather  a  dis- 
advantage unless  the  family  could  live  on  Cabbages. 
Of  course  more  frequent  sowings  and  plantings 
obviated  the  difficulty,  but  in  a  general  way  where 
only  one  sowing  is  made  in  August  or  July,  accord- 
ing to  latitude  of  district,  and  another  in  spring,  a 
little  mixture,  provided  there  is  no  deterioration  in 
quality,  is  not  altogether  an  evil.  It  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  plant  a  few  of  the  earliest  Cabbages 
on  the  early  border;  they  will  appreciate  the 
warmth  and  shelter  and  respond  by  turning  in 
several  weeks  earlier,  and  a  young  Cabbage  in 
March  or  April  is  never  out  of  place.  As  fast  as  the 
heads  are  cut  the  stalks  can  be  pulled  up  and  the 
ground  prepared  for  New  Zealand  Spinach,  ridge 
Cucumbers,  or  some  other  crop.  E.  H. 


Dracsena-leaved  Beet. — I  was  able  to  give 
this  elegant  Beet  a  fair  trial  last  season,  and  am 
well  pleased  with  the  result.  It  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  variety  I  have  yet  seen  or 
grown,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  that  can  be  had 
for  bedding  out ;  in  fact  this  is  its  principal  re- 
commendation. With  us  it  attained  a  height  of 
about  G  inches,  the  leaves  being  numerous,  narrow, 
gracefully  recurving,  and  of  the  same  dark  colour 
as  those  of  Dell's  Crimson.  It  ought  to  prove  an 
excellent  substitute  for  Iresine  Lindeni,  the  colour 
being  more  striking,  while  in  point  of  hardiness  it 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  better  known  coloured 
Beets.  Our  plants  were  not  injured  by  a  moderately 
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FOBWARDING  RnUBAEB. — It  viriU  have  been  no 
ticed  that  Rhubarb,  in  common  with  various  other 
plants  and  roots  that  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  rest, 
is  starting  into  growth  considerably  earlier  than 
usual.  Unless,  however,  some  kind  of  protection 
is  afforded  to  a  portion  at  least  of  the  stock, 
the  progress  will  most  probably  be  very  slow, 
cold  frosty  winds  crippling  the  delicate  leaf-stalks. 
If  a  few  clumps  are  covered  now  with  tubs  and  a 
moderately  large  heap  of  fresh  and  old  forcing  ma- 
terial, well  mixed  together,  formed  over  these,  and, 
more,  only  lightly  protected  in  some  way,  a  good 
succession  may  be  had.  Flour  and  cement  tubs  in 
verted  over  tie  clumps  will  alone  forward  the 
stalks  materially,  and  a  covering  of  dry  litter  of 
some  kind  would  still  further  assist  in  quickly 
drawing  up  the  Rhubarb  to  a  good  length.  Much 
may  also  be  done  with  the  aid  of  the  more  branch- 
ing pieces  of  good  fagot  wood,  the  Rhubarb  being 
well  enclosed  with  this  and  a  covering  of  dry 
strawy  litter  or  Bracken  given.  Market  gardeners 
cover  the  clumps  in  large  breadths  of  Rhubarb  with 
heaps  of  the  most  strawy  portion  of  manure,  and 
this  being  loosened  or  lifted  up  occasionally  wards 
off  late  frosts  and  forwards  the  crops  by  at  least  a 
fortnight. 

Planting  Rhubarb. — The  best  time  to  form 
fresh  plantations  of  Rhubarb  is  just  when  the 
crowns  are  bursting,  the  roots  at  this  time  also 
commencing  active  growth.  We  prefer  to  increase 
the  stock  by  division,  as  seedlings  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  come  true  to  name.  It  is  also  found  that 
quite  small  pieces  with  a  good  crown  and  a  few 
roots  attached  to  each,  these  being  placed  three  or 
more  at  each  station,  are  preferable  to  planting 
much  larger  pieces,  as  they  take  the  most  quickly 
and  surely  to  the  new  soil.  The  old  clumps  should 
be  split  up  with  forks  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
sooner  the  divisions  are  replanted  the  better,  though 
they  will  stand  rather  rough  treatment.  For  Rhu- 
barb, the  ground  cannot  well  be  too  heavily  ma- 
nured and  too  deeply  dug.  Abundance  of  good  solid 
manure  ought,  therefore,  to  be  well  forked  into  or 
mixed  with  both  top  and  bottom  spits,  the  soil  be- 
ing thoroughly  broken  up.  If  it  cannot  be  got  into 
a  fine  condition,  the  Rhubarb,  when  planted,  should 
be  surrounded  with  added  light  and  rich  soil,  which 
the  young  roots  will  quickly  lay  hold  of.  The  rows 
may  be  4  feet  apart,  a  distance  of  3  feet  dividing 
the  groups.  A  quarter  outside  of  the  garden  walls 
is  usually  chosen  for  this  crop,  this  being  especially 
desirable  when  much  of  the  forcing  is  done  without 
disturbing  the  clumps. 

Best  vakikties  of  Rhubarb.— Any  variety  of 
Rhubarb  will  force  fairly  well,  but  the  early  red- 
stalked  forms  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  those 
with  green  stems.  Besides  being  earlier,  they  are 
also  the  most  attractive  in  appearance,  and  as  a 
consequence  are  much  the  best  for  the  markets. 
These  early  forms  very  much  resemble  each  other, 
so  that  if  either  Johnstone's  St.  Martin,  Linnajus, 
Dancer's  Early  Scarlet,  or  Royal  Albert  are  grown, 
there  is  little  need  to  seek  elsewhere  for  superior 
varieties.  If  extra  large  stalks  are  needed,  these 
being  best  for  either  making  into  preserves  or  wine, 
then  the  very  fine  Myatt's  Victoria  may  be  grown, 


this  also  forcing  well,  as  well  as  being  of  excellent 
quality  for  ordinary  nse. 

Blanching  Seakalb. — Seakale  is  really  within 
the  reach  of  all  having  a  garden,  as  should  it  not 
be  convenient  to  force  it  in  any  way  it  can  yet  be 
had  well  blanched  and  of  excellent  quality,  if 
somewhat  late,  by  blanching  it  where  established. 
If  the  clumps  are  in  rows,  these  may  be  covered 
with  long  narrow  boxes  a  foot  or  more  in  depth, 
with  movable  lids  either  of  wood  or  slates.  Single 
clumps  may  also  be  covered  with  ordinary  Seakale 
pots,  and,  failing  these,  large  flower-pots  or  other 
substitutes  can  be  placed  over  them.  In  any  case 
the  coverings  should  be  well  enclosed  either  with 
soil  obtained  from  each  side  of  the  rows  or  brought 
to  them,  or  litter  of  some  kind  may  be  used.  The 
sooner  a  portion  at  least  of  the  crowns  is  covered 
the  better,  but  all  should  be  enclosed  before  top 
growth  commences  or  there  will  be  too  much  colour 
in  the  Seakale.  Although  we  force  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Seakale  both  lifted  and  where  it  is 
grown,  we  yet  find  it  advisable  to  blanch  a  portion 
without  forcing  it.  Not  having  sufficient  pots  for 
covering  the  crowns  a  ridge  of  either  leaf  soil  or 
spent  tan  is  substituted,  this  in  its  turn  being  well 
enclosed  by  the  ordinary  garden  soil.  A  good-sized 
ridge  or  mound  must  be  formed  over  Seakale,  or 
the  shoots  become  too  quickly  exposed  to  the  light. 
Seakale  that  is  enclosed  in  any  way  should  be  fre- 
quently examined,  or  much  of  it  may  be  spoilt  be- 
fore it  is  known  how  forward  it  is. 

Broccoli. — A  change  from  warm  weather  to 
frosts  and  cold  winds  will  doubtless  have  f-p  pffpct 
of  checking  the  too  rapid  progress  ot  BroccoU.  In 
any  case  the  breadths  of  plants  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently examined,  mild  weather  long  continued 
causing  the  earlier  and  midseason  varieties  to  come 
on  more  rapidly  than  desirable.  Whole  breadths 
may  be  spoilt  by  a  sudden  frost  before  it  is  known 
the  hearts  are  fit  for  use.  These  somewhat  prema- 
turely formed  hearts  are  almost  certain  to  be 
smaller  than  usual,  but  they  are  worth  taking  good 
care  of  all  the  same.  The  only  way  to  be  certain 
of  saving  them  at  this  comparatively  early  date  is 
to  lift  all  that  are  hearting  in  with  as  many  roots 
and  as  much  soil  as  possible  attached,  and  bed  in 
thickly  either  under  cover  or  in  a  convenient  spot 
for  covering  over  with  mats  whenever  necessary. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  transplant  a  portion  of  the 
breadths  of  Leamington,  Model,  Cattell's  Eclipse, 
Victoria,  Latest  of  All,  Champion,  and  Late  Queen 
to  a  cool  border  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  them. 
Naturally  this  may  result  in  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  hearts,  but  if  the  roots  are 
well  and  firmly  surrounded  by  either  rich  soil  or 
plenty  of  manure,  the  tops  not  being  unduly 
crowded,  those  who  try  the  experiment  will  be 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  result. 

Celery. — It  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  much 
very  late  Celery  this  season.  An  examination  of 
the  rows  of  the  latest  raised  plants  disclosed  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  likely 
to  run  to  seed  very  much  earlier  than  desirable ; 
while  the  main  crop  plants  are  already  much  further 
advanced  towards  seeding  than  we  cared  to  find. 
Seeing  that  the  seed  was  not  sown  in  strong  heat 
nor  very  early,  the  plants  also  not  experiencing  a 
severe  check  of  any  kind  from  first  to  last,  we  must 
blame  the  mildness  of  the  winter  for  this  unfortu- 
nate state  of  affairs.  On  making  inquiries,  I  find 
that  others  are  in  a  much  worse  predicament,  the 
flower-stems  of  almost  all  the  plants  being  nearly 
above  ground.  In  the  latter  case  any  preventive 
measures  will  not  be  of  any  avail ;  but  where  the 
hearts  are  still  in  a  fairly  backward  state,  lifting 
the  plants  carefuUy  with  a  ball  of  soil  and  roots, 
bedding  these  in  deeply  and  closely  on  a  north 
border  is  advisable.  This  will  greatly  retard  the 
growth  of  the  seed-stems,  the  quality  of  the  hearts 
being  improved  rather  than  otherwise  in  conse- 
quence. 

Celeriac. — This  is  in  greater  demand  just  now 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  winter.  It  is 
much  liked  as  a  vegetable,  and  is  superior  to  the 
ordinary  Celery  for  flavouring  soups.  A  portion 
of  our  crop  left  in  the  open  and  not  protected  in 
any  way  is  quite  sound  and  good,  this  proving  the 
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newer  French  varieties,  notably  the  Apple-shaped 
and  Giant  Prague,  to  be  fairly  hardy,  as  well  as 
superior  to  the  old  form  in  point  of  compact 
growth  and  the  size  of  the  roots.  W.  I. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 


Pines — early  frditees. — As  most  of  the  plants 
forming  the  early  batch  will  now  be  throwing  up 
their  fruit,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  70° 
at  night  and  80"  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  5°  after 
shutting  up  with  sun-heat  and  moisture,  which,  by 
the  way,  must  be  produced  by  damping  the  bed 
and  other  surfaces.  When  the  Pines  are  up  and 
past  the  flowering  stage  will  be  quite  early  enough 
to  commence  dewing  overhead  with  the  syringe, 
and  then  only  on  fine  days,  when  the  water  will  be 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere.  Maintain  a 
bottom-heat  of  about  85'  by  adding  a  few  fresh 
hot  leaves  to  the  surface  if  necessary,  water  care- 
fully, but  freely,  using  weak  liquid  and  guano  water 
alternately  when,  but  not  before,  the  roots  are  on 
the  dry  side  and  actually  require  stimulants. 

Geseral  fiuiters  from  which  the  above  were  se- 
lected may  now  be  set  going  by  the  renovation  of 
the  bed  to"  raise  it  to  80°  or  85°,  and  when  this  tem- 
perature is  secured  by  carefully  administered  supplies 
of  water  at  85°  to  90°.  Remove  all  loose  material 
from  the  surface  of  each  pot  and  make  the  plants 
firm  by  packing  lumps  of  dry  turf  round  the  collars. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  fairly  charged  with  moisture, 
but  here,  as  in  the  earliest  house,  carefully  avoid  get- 
ting water  into  the  hearts,  as  drip  from  the  roof, 
which  is  cold  and  incessant,  or  spray  from  the 
syringe  may  cripple  the  best  shows  before  they 
become  visible.  Gradually  raise  the  temperature 
from  65°  to  70°  by  night,  to  75°  to  80°  on  fine  days, 
give  a  chink  of  air  in  the  forenoon  and  close  about 
1  p.m.  to  keep  in  moisture  and  economise  fuel. 

Successions. — If  former  directions  have  been 
followed,  all  plants  requiring  potting  will  have  been 
gradually  moistened  with  warm  water,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  syringed  to  set  the  roots  in  motion. 
Pots  and  compost,  too,  will  be  dry  and  warm,  and 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  being  thoroughly 
understood,  the  operation  must  be  got  over  as 
briefly  as  possible.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  divided 
into  sections  for  succession,  the  strongest  and  best 
should  be  taken  first,  and  so  on  until  the  weakest  and 
late  suckers  have  been  overhaaled  and  disposed  of. 
If  any  of  the  latter  batch  have  not  filled  their  pots 
put  them  back  for  a  time,  or,  being  in  bad  condition, 
shake  them  out  and  repot  in  the  size  used  for 
suckers.  Pot  very  firm,  plunge  in  a  sweet,  moist 
bottom-heat  of  from  75"  to  80°,  keep  close  and 
moderately  moist  by  syringing  the  walls  and  other 
surfaces,  but  defer  watering  until  the  roots  have 
taken  to  the  new  compost. 

Melons. — Very  early  plants  will  now  be  making 
their  way  to  the  trellis,  if  already  they  have  not 
reached  it.  Pinch  out  all  side  shoots  and  male 
blossoms  below  the  wires,  but  carefully  preserve 
the  main  leaves,  and  stop  the  leaders  when  con- 
sidered strong  enough  to  throw  laterals  which  will 
show  fruit  with  certainty.  Pinch  each  of  these 
close  to  the  fruit  or  at  the  first  leaf  beyond,  and 
fertilise  from  day  to  day  as  the  flowers  open.  Aim 
at  a  bottom-heat  of  80°,  a  night  temperature  of 
70°  and  80°  by  day  from  fire  and  sun  combined, 
and  close  in  time  to  run  up  to  85°  with  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  If  plants  in  pots  are  weak,  an 
occasional  watering  with  tepid  liquid  will  do  them 
no  harm,  but,  the  soil  being  good,  they  will  not 
require  this  aid  until  after  the  fruit  is  set,  when 
they  must  receive  the  final  top-dressing  and 
generous  liquid  as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
Make  fresh  sowings  of  seeds  singly  in  small  pots  or 
on  squares  of  turf  for  succession,'  get  compart- 
ments ready  for  them,  and  throw  away  surplus 
plants  the  moment  it  is  found  they  are  not  wanted, 
as  these  cripples  not  unfrequently  form  the  early 
home  of  red  spider. 

Cucumbers. — Where  the  winter  plants  have 
been  carefully  husbanded,  the  season  having  been 
favourable,  they  will  now  be  producing  fruit  and 
making  plenty  of  laterals.  As  space  does  not  now 
allow  my  entry  into  details,  I  may  say  the  main 


points  in  this  department  are  a  bottom-heat  of  80°, 
a  top-heat  ranging  from  70°  at  night  to  80°  or  85° 
by  day,  plenty  of  good  liquid  a  little  warmer  than 
the  bed,  and  a  sweet,  moist  atmosphere,  not  from 
direct  syringing  unless  the  day  is  bright  and  mild, 
but  from  a  thorough  damping  of  all  available  spaces. 
If  their  tenure  is  short  and  fruit  the  object,  the 
hills  or  pots  may  be  well  mulched  with  rotten 
manure  free  from  worms,  but  otherwise  good 
turfy  loam,  lime  rubble,  and  a  little  bone-dust  will 
best  answer  the  purpose.  If  space  admits,  train  on 
the  extension  principle,  stopping  the  strongest 
shoots  only,  crop  lightly,  cut  young  and  wage  war 
with  insects  by  the  timely  use  of  suitable  insecti- 
cides, aided  by  good  culture. 

Sprinq-sown  plants  intended  for  an  early 
succession  to  the  above  may  now  be  pushed  forward 
under  high  pressure  if  absolutely  necessary,  care 
being  taken  that  the  bottom-heat  be  good  and 
high  figures  prevail  through  the  brightest  part  of 
the  day,  especially  by  means  of  very  early  closing, 
when  90"  for  a  short  time  will  allow  for  rest 
through  the  hours  of  darkness.  Train  single  vines 
to  and  over  the  trellis,  pinch  out  all  male  flowers 
and  side  shoots  below  the  wires,  stop  when  they 
have  made  two-thirds  of  their  allotted  distance 
and  tie  out  the  laterals  a  foot  apart  in  a  horizontal 
position.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots,  renovate  the 
beds  with  fresh  hot  leaves  or  tan  the  moment  the 
heat  begins  to  subside,  give  a  little  light  rich  com- 
post as  the  roots  appear,  keep  the  house  sweet 
and  clean  by  the  removal  of  confervas  from  the 
glass  and  decaying  matter  from  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  and  bathe  the  foliage  with  water  at  85°  when 
the  sun  favours  closing  at  a  high  temperature. 
Here,  as  in  the  Melon  house,  sow  a  few  seeds  at 
short  intervals,  as  it  is  better  to  destroy  plants  than 
feel  the  want  of  them,  but  never  allow  them  to 
stand  about  to  breed  spider  and  mildew. 

W.  G. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants — training 
AND  tying  — Whatever  work  in  training  and  tying 
remains  undone  should  lie  attended  to  at  once,  as 
it  ought  to  be  completed  before  the  young  growth 
begins  to  start.  When  the  plants  are  only  wanted  for 
the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  too  many  sticks  and 
ties  to  support  the  branches  and  keep  the  specimens 
shapely  should  be  avoided.  When  flowering  plants 
are  to  be  exhibited,  even  if  the  distance  they  have 
to  be  conveyed  is  short,  the  shoots  must  all  be  se- 
cured. I  f  this  is  not  done,  the  flowers  will  be  so  rubbed 
and  chafed  as  to  spoil  their  appearance.  Young 
hands  at  exhibiting  often  make  mistakes  in  this 
way  when  the  plants  have  not  to  be  moved  far.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  weU-flowered  specimens 
that  have  been  grown  not  more  than  a  few  miles 
from  the  place  of  exhibition  with  their  flowers 
much  injured.  However  well  evergreen  plants 
are  managed,  the  time  comes  when  the  old 
leaves  turn  brown  and  lose  their  vitality.  Be- 
fore tying,  these  should  be  removed.  Sticks  that 
are  any  thicker  than  is  necessary  to  give  the  re- 
quisite support  should  never  be  used,  as  the  less 
perceptible  they  are  the  better.  For  this  reason 
they  ought  always  to  be  painted  dark  green,  which 
is  the  shade  that  shows  up  the  least.  The  un- 
painted  deal  sticks  sometimes  used  spoil  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants. 

Training  young  plants.  —  All  young  stock 
should  at  the  proper  season  have  attention  in 
stopping  and  tying.  Where  short  pinching  is  pro- 
perly carried  out  during  the  growing  season  there 
is  little  need  for  the  use  of  the  knife,  which,  with 
plants  in  their  early  stages,  means  a  waste  of 
strength,  and  also  of  time,  for  if  the  shoots  that 
are  inclined  to  take  an  undue  lead  are  stopped  in 
time,  there  will  be  no  need  for  cutting  back.  In 
training  young  plants  of  any  kind  that  require 
their  branches  being  opened  out,  it  is  necessary  to 
bend  the  strongest  shoots  in  a  horizontal  position, 
leaving  the  weaker  ones  more  or  less  erect.  This 
tends  to  equalise  the  strength  of  the  whole,  as  the 
sap  always  has  a  tendency  to  run  more  freely  in 
the  shoots  that  are  left  erect  than  in  those  that  are 
bent  down.     Want  of  attention  to  this  whilst  the 


branches  are  young  and  pliable  results  in  the  leggy, 
bare-bottomed,  unsightly  specimens  that  are  often 
met  with  amongst  hard-wooded  subjects  when  they 
should  be  at  their  best. 

Cape  Heaths. — There  is  sometimes  an  idea  that 
Heaths  cannot  be  well  grown  unless  they  have 
a  house  solely  devoted  to  them,  which  is  so  far  a 
mistake,  as  some  who  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  their  cultivation  have  not  had  any  con- 
venience for  growing  them  except  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  where  the  Heaths  were  associated  with 
a  general  collection  of  other  things.  With  a  fairly 
light  house,  and  the  plants  stood  well  up  to  the 
roof,  so  that  they  will  receive  sufficient  light,  and 
the  winter  temperature  kept  down  to  prevent  an 
undue  excitement  of  growth  during  the  dull  season, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Heaths  being  well 
grown.  Large  and  medium-sized  specimens  that 
require  re-sticking  and  tying  should  now  have 
attention.  The  decayed  ends  that  are  in  the  soil 
ought  always  to  be  taken  out ;  if  allowed  to  remain, 
their  wet  spongy  condition  during  the  last  stages  of 
decay  injures  the  roots.  Beyond  this  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  them  to  make  way  for  the  new  sticks, 
which  should  be  put  into  the  old  holes,  to  avoid 
breaking  the  roots  in  the  way  that  takes  place 
when  they  are  thrust  into  the  soil  in  fresh  places. 
The  course  advised  should  always  be  followed  in 
tying  hard-wooded  plants  of  all  kinds,  either  large 
or  medium-sized,  especially  if  they  are  required  for 
exhibition,  when,  as  already  said,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  more  than  an  ordinary  number  of 
sticks. 

Azaleas. — Plants  that  have  been  forced  so  as  to 
bloom  about  the  end  of  the  past  and  beginning  of 
the  present  year  should  as  they  go  out  of  flower  be 
immediately  put  in  a  house  where  they  will  have 
sufiicient  fire-heat  to  keep  up  a  genial  growing 
temperature.  It  is  necessary  to  subject  them  to 
this,  as  they  will  have  begun  to  make  new  growth 
simultaneously  with  their  flowering,  and  the  longer 
they  are  kept  in  cool  quarters  the  less  chance  there 
is  of  the  season's  growth  being  free  and  strong. 
When  speaking  of  Azaleas  for  early  forcing,  the 
merits  of  the  old  varieties,  such  as  Fielder's  White 
and  the  common  sort,  have  before  been  urged. 
None  of  the  newer  kinds  can  compare  with  them 
for  general  usefulness.  Their  freedom  of  growth 
admits  of  the  plants  attaining  a  size  that  enables 
them  to  produce  flowers  in  quantity,  such  as  the 
newer  varieties  cannot  approach.  Coupled  with 
this,  the  old  kinds  named  will  bear  their  flowers 
being  annually  cut  with  a  good  portion  of  wood 
attached  to  an  extent  that  would  prevent  the 
newer  sorts  from  either  increasing  in  size  or  flower- 
ing satisfactorily.  If  the  plants  receive  the  necessary 
support  in  the  shape  of  concentrated  manure 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  manure  water 
given  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  seldom  require 
potting.  But  to  keep  up  the  vigour  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  the  requisite  amount  of  growth  the 
stimulants  must  be  given  regularly  from  the  time 
the  plants  are  put  in  heat  until  the  flower-buds  are 
formed.  With  the  needful  amount  of  support,  old 
plants  that  are  already  in  pots  or  tubs  as  large  as 
it  is  desirable  to  give  them  may  be  kept  for  a 
dozen  years  with  their  vigour  unimpaired. 

Caladiums. — A  portion  of  the  roots  that  have 
been  in  a  dormant  state  since  autumn  should  now 
be  started.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  give  a  fair 
amount  of  fibrous  matter  in  the  soil  to  prevent  the 
large  quantities  of  water  which  the  plants  require 
carrying  the  soil  down  into  it.  Caladiums  will  grow- 
in  either  peat  or  loam,  to  which  add  some  rotten 
manure  and  sand.  In  potting,  the  tubers  should 
only  be  just  covered.  Small  or  medium-sized  ex- 
amples are  more  useful  than  large  specimens,  as 
the  former  come  in  better  for  arranging  amorgst 
flowering  subjects,  Ferns,  Palms,  or  whatever  they 
are  associated  with.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary 
to  propagate  young  stock  annually.  In  an  ordi- 
nary stove  temperature  the  plants  will  soon  push 
new  growth.  Large  tubers  produce  numerous 
shoots,  and  when  these  are  G  inches  or  7  inches 
high  and  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  unfold,  I  hey 
should  betaken  off  with  the  roots  which  they  will 
have  made  at   the  base.      Put   them  singly  into 
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4-inch  or  5-mch  pots,  using  soil  of  a  like  de- 
scription to  that  in  which  the  tubers  were  started. 
Cover  them  with  propagating  glasses,  or  stand  them 
in  a  cutting  box,  but  do  not  give  them  so  much 
heat  as  ordinary  cuttings  require,  neither  is  it  well 
to  confine  the  atmosphere  so  much.  Provided  the 
leaves  do  not  flag  they  are  better  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  air.  When  the  soil  is  fairly  filled  with 
roots  move  them  into  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots. 

Celosi  A  r  YRAMIDALIS. — Few  annuals  are  equal  to 
this  either  for  grouping  with  plants  of  a  more  formal 
character  or  for  the  elegant  appearance  which  the 
bright  feathery  sjirays  have  when  mixed  with  other 
flowers  or  with  Ferns.  To  keep  up  a  supply  all 
through  the  season  it  is  necessary  to  make  two  or 
three  sowings.  A  pinch  of  seed  should  be  put  in 
now.  Seed  of  a  really  good  strain  of  this  Celosia  is 
scarce,  and  as  it  will  keep  for  several  years  it  should 
be  used  carefully.  Sow  thinly  and  cover  slightly. 
Stand  in  a  moderately  warm  temperature ;  as  soon 
as  the  plants  appear  raise  them  close  to  the  glass, 
and  pot  ofE  singly  directly  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle.  T.  B. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Yellow  akd  bronze  Chbtsanthemums. — Con- 
trary to  what  is  usually  the  case,  yellow  Chrysan- 
themums have  this  year  made  as  much,  or  more,  in 
the   London  markets  than  white  kinds.    At  the 
present  time  yellow  blooms  are  making  a  higher 
price  in  Covent  Garden  than  in  any  previous  year 
within    my  recollection.      Crimson    and    bronze- 
coloured  flowers  have  also  been  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  season,  and  no  kind  has  sold  better 
than  CuUingfordi.     In  the  last  week  of  the  year 
good  blooms  of  this  colour  were  making  4d.  each, 
a    really    good    price    for  that  season.     Perhaps 
next  season  this  colour  will  not  be  nearly  so  much 
in  demand,  although  fashion  in  flowers,  as  in  other 
things,  generally  runs  a  course  of  several  years, 
gradually  giving  place  to  a  new  one.     If  a  Chry- 
santhemum grower  could  only  foresee  what  colours  in 
ladies'  dresses  are  going  to  be  fashionable  a  year  or 
two  hence,  he  would  be  able  to  put  forty  or  more 
per  cent,  value  on  his  flowers.     Happening  to  re- 
mark to  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  that  bronze- 
coloured  flowers  were  so  much  in  demand,  she  re- 
plied that  this  was  easy  to  understand,  as  the 
colour  harmonised  so  well  with  dresses  worn  now. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  how  important  it  is  for  market 
growers  of  this  flower  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
the  demand  for  any  particular  tint  that  may  be 
coming  into  favour.    The  man  who  sells  his  own 
produce  can  fairly  accurately   feel  the  pulse   of 
fashion,  but  he  who  does  not  attend  the  markets 
himself  is  generally  just  a  little  behind.     His  better 
informed  brethren  have  taken  the  cream,  and  by 
the  time  he  has  worked  up  a  stock  of  the  desired 
colours  a  change   is   probably  beginning  to  take 
place,  or  the  price  is  lowered  through  extra  large 
supplies.      It    is  with   Chrysanthemums  as  with 
everything  grown  for  market,  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  selling  one's  own  produce  and  that  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  salesman  is  often  just 
what  remains  of  profit  after  cultural  expenses  are 
reckoned  up. 

PRorAGATixo  Pelargoniums.  —  The  usual 
method  of  cutting  down  plants  that  have  bloomed 
and  putting  in  pieces  of  mature  wood  is  frequently 
departed  from  by  some  who  grow  decorative  Pelar- 
goniums for  the  London  markets  on  a  large  scale. 
So  early  as  May  I  saw  some  thousands  of  cuttings 
that  were  beginning  to  root  in  a  large  London 
market  garrlen.  They  were  taken  from  plants  that 
were  growing  freely  in  a  cool  temperature,  and 
were  standing  then  in  a  house,  where  blooming 
plants  were  being  brought  along  gently  into  flower. 
The  grower  said  that  in  this  method  of  propaga- 
tion considerably  more  care  was  required  in  water- 
ing, as  the  cuttings  were,  as  might  of  course  be 
expected  from  their  succulent  nature,  so  liable  to 
damp  off.  The  greatest  discrimination  must  be 
exercifed  in  watering,  or  whole  batches  of  cuttings 
will  die  ofi^  in  a  few  days.  If  it  were  not  that  this 
system  has  advantages  in  other  ways  it  would  never 
be  adopted,  but  it  offers  facilities  for  quickly  getting 
np  a  stock  of  any  particular  kind,  and  gives  the 


grower  a  fine  start  in  the  production  of  plants 
for  early  bloom.  Plants  from  cuttings  struck  in  May 
can  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots  at  such  an  early 
period  that  they  become  thoroughly  root-bound  by 
the  time  they  go  into  warmth.  A  great  point  with 
growers  of  this  plant,  especially  those  who  grow 
perhaps  50,000  of  them,  is  to  begin  the  season 
as  early  as  possible  when  prices  are  at  their  highest. 
A  houseful  of  Pelargoniums  in  bloom  in  May  repre- 
sents money,  and  by  the  ordinary  method  of  sum- 
mer propagation  plants  that  will  bear  the  warmth 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  a  marketable  condition 
at  such  an  early  period  can  scarcely  be  obtained. 

Whikhasi's  Industry  Gooseberry. — Although 
this  Gooseberry  has  been  in  existence  nearly  half  a 
century,  it  is  only  just  coming  into  cultivation,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  fruits  with  a  local  reputa- 
tion only  should  get  a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of 
those  competent  to  judge  of  their  merits  from  a 
profitable  point  of  view.    The  good  opinion  formed 
of  this  Gooseberry  several  years  ago  has  been  con- 
firmed now  that  its  culture  has  been  extended.     A 
good   authority    on    hardy  fruits   says  that    for 
economy,  profit,  and  general  usefulness,  it  is  the 
best  kind  in  existence,  and  that  it  will  be  best  to 
destroy   all    Gooseberry    bushes    and    fill    their 
place    with     this    kind.      Whinham's     Industry 
Gooseberry  is  evidently  a  good  all-round  kind, 
cropping  heavily  and  with  as  much  regularity  as 
can  be  expected  from  any  hardy  fruit.     Its  erect 
habit  and  its  suitability  for   jam-making  are  all 
in  its  favour.    Market  growers  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  such  a  combination  of  good  qualities,  but 
men  having  experience  in  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit 
for  profit  know  that  there  is  nothing  like  having 
more  than  one  string  to  one's  bow,  for  seasons  do 
not  affect  all  varieties  alike,  and  sometimes  one 
kind  will  bear  fairly  well  when  others  fail.     It  will 
not  do  to  discard  old  tried  kinds  for  others  whose 
merits  have  to  be  put  to  the  proof,  and  then  there 
is  the  all-important  matter  of  succession  to   be 
borne  in  mind.     It  would  not  do  to  have  half  a 
dozen  or  more  acres  of  Gooseberries  all  coming  in 
at  the  same  time,  and  this  must  be  the  case  where 
but  one  kind  is  grown.  J.  C.  B. 


as  I  consider  that  this  can  be  prevented,  it 
should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  wearing  out. 
The  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  wearing  out.  I  can  only 
say  I  saw  fruits  of  this  as  good  last  year  as  I  ever 
remember  them.  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple  is  one 
of  our  oldest  varieties.  Has  anyone  ever  observed 
any  traces  of  wearing  out  in  it  ?  There  are  many 
old  decrepit  trees  in  the  orchards,  I  grant,  but  this 
variety  grows  as  vigorously  as  it  did  in  the  last 
century.  B.  H. 

Garden    Flora. 


THE  WEARING  OUT  OF  VARIETIES. 


Matter  is  constantly  assuming  fresh   forms  to 
which  new  names  are  given,  but  still  the  much- 
quoted  aphorism,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  may  still  be  true.    The  subject  has  always 
been  to  me  an  interesting  one,  and  as  one  gets 
older    early-formed  opinions   are   often  regarded 
doubtfully.     That  varieties  disappear  is  certain; 
but  are  they  worn  out .'    Are  they  not  more  gene- 
rally merged  by  some  combination  of  circumstances 
into  a  fresh,  possibly  an  improved  form  ?     Take  the 
case  of  the  Early  Charlton  Pea,  that  always  headed 
the  lists  of  Peas  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The    name    has    gone,  but    the    best    quality  of 
earliness  has  been  retained  in  our  Ringleaders  and 
other  early  Peas  of  the  present  day.     I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  take  examples  of  any  variety  of  plant, 
and  by  constant  and  careful  selection  to  improve  it, 
both  as  regards  vigour  and  fertility.    Why  is  it  that 
the  Ashleaf  Potato  is  certainly  as  good,  possibly 
better,  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
whilst  all  other  varieties  then  cultivated  have  dis- 
appeared ?     Is  it  not  because  more  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  selection  and  keeping  of  the  variety  ? 
Again,  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes    are   as   good  as  ever   they  were. 
Neither  has  there  been  any  falling  off  in  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Jargonelle  Pear,  Green  Gage  Plum, 
Warrington,  Crown  Bob  and  Whitesmith  Goose- 
berries, all  of  which  were  among  the  best  things  in 
gardens  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago.     It  is  true 
the  Ribston  Pippin  Apple  may  be   quoted  as  an 
instance  of   the  wearing  out  of  varieties ;   but  I 
question  if  the  Ribston  ever  possessed  a  constitu- 
tion adaptable  to  all  situations.     I  have  watched 
the  behaviour  of  this  Apple  for  a  good  many  years, 
under  different  conditions  and  under  unfavourable 
circumstances  as  regards  soil,  especially  when  per- 
mitted to  root  deeply.    As  the  trees  got  old  there 
has  in  many  places  been  more  or  less  canker ;  but 


PLATE   740. 

THE  ZEPHYE  FLOWERS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  Z.  CANDIDA.*) 

Of  the  thirty  species  of    Zephyranthes  de- 
scribed, not  more  than  half   a  dozen   have 
hitherto  proved  of  any  real  vahie  as  garden 
plants.     In  size  and  beauty  of    flowers  the 
genus  is  about  the  equal  of  Crocus,  but  in 
cultivation  the  Zephyranthes  are,  with    few 
exceptions,    difficult    to   manage.      Such    at 
all    events    is    the    outcome    of    some    ten 
years'  experience  with  them  at  Kew,  where 
there   are    now   twelve    species    in    cultiva- 
tion,   and    where   various    methods   of   cul- 
ture have  been  tried  for  them.     But  whilst 
some  of  these  have   not  proved   a   success, 
others  have  been  pre-eminently  so,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  is  that  represented  in 
the  plate  this  week,  viz.,  Z.   Candida.     This 
species  differs  from  all  others  known  to    us 
in    several   particulars,   the   chief   being   its 
hardiness  and  easy  management  under  ordi- 
nary cultivation  in  a  sunny  border   out  of 
doors.  We  have  tried  almost  all  the  otherspecies 
of    Zephyranthes   with   this  treatment,    but 
they    every   one    failed,    whilst  Z.  Candida 
flourished  and  multiplied   rapidly,  until  we 
have  now  a  border  filled  with  it.  This  border 
is  against  the  south  wall  of   a   greenhouse, 
and  it  is  always  moist.     The  soil  is  ordinary 
loam,  in  which  the  bulbs  were  planted  about 
1  inches  apart.     They  have    each  since  be- 
come crowded  tufts,  their  leaves  completely 
hiding  the  soil.     This  border  was  as  gay  with. 
the  flowers  of  the  Zephyranthes  last  autumn 
as  any  border  of  Crocuses  in  spring.     On  very 
sunny  days  the  flowers  opened  quite  flat,  and 
glistened  like  snow  in  the  sunshine.  Another 
character  which  distinguishes  this  species  from 
the  others  is  its  evergreen  foliage.  The  severe 
frost  of  the  present  winter  has  not  injured  the 
leaves  in  the  slightest ;  they  are  of  as  deep  a 
green  and  as  perfect  in  health  now  as  they 
were  in  the  summer.     This   peculiarity  was 
first  observed  by  Dean  Herbert,  whose  inte- 
resting note  on  this  species  is  worth  quot- 


This  plant,  conspicuous  by  its  fleshy,  semi-cylin- 
drical  and  Rush-like  leaves,  which  resist  the  frost  of 
our  usual  winters,has  ripened  its  seeds  with  me  after 

snow  had  lain  upon  them  for  three  weeks 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the 
constitution  of  the  bulbs  from  Lima  and  those 
from  Buenos  Ay  res,  where  the  banks  of  the  Plata 
are  so  covered  with  it  that  it  is  understood  that 
the  river  was  called  La  Plata,  meaning  silver,  on 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  September  U,  1889.  Litho- 
graphed and  priuted  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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account  of  the  profusion  of  its  white  blossoms  on 
the  shore.  I  have  had  seventy  flowers  expanded 
at  once  on  a  small  patch  of  the  plant  at  Spofforth. 
It  is  strange  that  this  plant,  which  thrives  in  the 
hot  valley  of  Lima,  should  have  stood  out  of  doors 
here  nine   or  ten  years  unprotected  without  ever 

losing  its    leaves    entirely There    is, 

however,  a  mystery  in  the  constitution  of  plants, 
which  does  not  always  depend  upon  their  native 
climate. 

Diilerences  in  tho  flower  cliaracter.s  are  also 
mentioned  by  Herbert,  and  he  appears  to 
doubt  its  being  a  Zepbyranthes  at  all.  AYliat 
be  .^ays  re.specting  the  seeds  is  borne  out  by 
what  occurred  at  Kew  this  winter,  for  the 
crop  of  seeds,  a  very  prolific  one,  ■was  not 
gathered  until  a  few  days  before  Christmas, 
and  tbey  were  all  plump  and  sound.  Clearly, 
therefore,  we  have   in  this   Zephyranthes  a 


it  grows  in  abundance  in  Carolina,  Florida, 
&c.,  in  swamps  and  other  damp  places.  It 
is,  when  healthy,  a  robust-growing  plant, 
about  a  foot  high  with  narrow  linear  leaves, 
and  flowers  larger  than  those  of  Z.  Candida, 
pure  white,  the  buds  bright  red.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  this  species  had  not  yet  been  esta- 
blished in  the  open  in  England,  although 
some  people  have  tried  it  as  we  have  at  Kew. 
It  does  not  thrive  here  except  when  planted 
in  a  pot  and  grown  in  a  cool  frame  or  green- 
house where  it  must  be  kept  dry  in  winter. 
If  anyone  has  e-stablished  this  plant  out-of- 
doors,  some  information  as  to  the  conditions 
wliioh  suit  it  would  be  appreciated  by  bull) 
growers. 

The  third  white-flowered  kind  is  Z.  Treatia?, 


Zephyranthes  Atamas 


plant  of  no  ordiiutry  value  for  the  out-door 
garden.  It  might  be  plentifully  used  as  a 
sort  of  turf  for  the  front  of  south  buildings  ; 
and  the  summer  effect  when  the  flowers  ex- 
panded would  be  delightful.  I  have  read 
somewhere  of  a  border  against  a  conservatory, 
I  think  in  a  Manchester  garden,  which  was 
planted  with  this  Zephyranthes  and  Oxalis 
Bowiei,  whose  flowers  are  nearly  2  inches 
across  and  coloured  deep  rose-red.  The  effect 
of  this  combination  must  be  particidarly  good. 

Apparently  this  Zephyranthes  does  not  ob- 
ject to  somewhat  excessive  moisture  at  the 
root  all  the  year  round. 

There  are  two  other  white-flowered  species 
in  cultivation,  viz.,  Z.  Atamasco  (here  figured), 
the  Atamasco  Lily  of  North  America,  where 


which  was  introduced  some  ten  years  ago  from 
the  swamps  of  Florida  by  Messrs.  Yeitcb  ami 
Sons,  and  flowered  at  Kew  in  1880.  It  is 
not  easily  distinguished  from  Z.  Atamasco, 
and  it  does  not  thrive  except  when  treated 
the  same  as  that  species.  Z.  tubispatha,  also 
white-flowered,  is  smaller  and  requires  warm 
house  treatment,  being  a  native  of  the  AVcst 
Indies,  New  Grenada,  &c.  It  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  Demerara  and  India.  It  was 
figitred  in  The  Gaeden  in  1877,  plate  84, 
along  with  Z.  rosea,  a  smaU  red-flowered 
species. 

Of  the  red-flowered  kinds  the  handsomest 
is  Z.  carinata,  of  which  a  figure  was  published 
in  The  Gardex,  Jan.  7,  1888  (p.  10),  where 
it  is  called  Z.  Atamasco  by  mistake.     I  have 


seen  this  plant  in  July  with  flowers  a  foot 
high  and  3  inches  across,  about  a  dozen  of 
them  in  a  6-inch  pot.  It  will  not  thrive  out- 
of-doors  unless  when  lifted  in  winter.  In 
India  it  is  naturalised  as  well  as  being 
plentiful  in  gardens  even  in  such  tropical 
regions  as  Penang,  where  ^Mr.  Burbidge  saw 
a  meadoAv  full  of  it  and  splendidly  in  flower. 
Z.  grandiflora  is  another  name  for  this  fine 
plant.  It  thrives  when  planted  in  sandy  loam 
in  pots  and  grown  in  a  sunny  greenhouse. 
It  must  be  kept  dry  in  winter. 

w.  w. 


Flower  Garden. 

STORING  GLADIOLI. 
Maxy  growers  have  different  plans  for  keeping 
the  corms  of  their  Gladioli  (hybrids  of  ganda- 
vensis)  during  the  period  when  they  are  out  of 
the  ground.  I  have  always  had  the  same  plan, 
and  my  experience  of  the  present  season  tuUy 
confirms  me  in  its  wisdom. 

I  have  often  questioned  the  usefulness  of  the 
plan  adopted  by  your  correspondent"  W.  J. M. ' 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
every  amateur  who  has  the  facUities  for  laying 
out  his  corms  with  the  earth  attached  to  them 
in  any  place  where  they  wiU  be  free  from  frosts, 
and  this  is  absolutely  essential.  Your  corre- 
spondent speaks  of  a  potting  shed,  but  this,  I 
suppose,  is  heated  in  some  way,  for  we  could 
not  venture  on  storing  ours  in  such  a  place  in 
this  part  of  the  world  (Kent).  Then  they  must 
be  grown  in  a  tolerably  stiff  soil  to  get  them  up 
with  sufticient  earth  adhering  to  them  to  be  of 
any  practical  benefit.  On  my  soil  when  I  take 
up  the  corms,  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth 
adhering  to  them  drops  ott',  Eo  that  if  there  is 
any  advantage  in  the  soil  it  would  ba  done  away 
with  ;  and  then,  if  a  grower  wishes  to  save  the 
spawn  of  the  bulbs,  it  has  to  be  put  off' until  the 
time  for  planting,  when  there  is  so  much  to  do. 
Another  plan  is  to  put  them  in  paper  bags  and 
hang  them  up  or  lay  theni  out  on  a  shelf.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  I  have  more  than  once 
alluded  to,  and  my  experience  this  year,  as  I 
shall  show  presently,  has  quite  strengthened  my 
views  regarding  it.  My  own  plan  (for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Bowles)  is  to  lay 
the  bulbs  out  singly  on  trays,  which  are  formed 
of  laths  an  inch  wide  and  a  space  between  them 
of  about  half  an  inch.  These  trays  fit  into  an  open 
work  or  lattice  frame,  which  is  kept  during  the 
winter  in  my  study.  Here  the  bulbs  are  under 
my  eye  and  are  safe  from  frost  and  have  plenty 
of  light. 

The  reason  for  the  diversity  that  is  expressed 
on  the  subject  of  the  winter  storing  of  the 
Gladioli  is  that  they  are  supposed  to  suffer  from 
being  so  long  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  this 
is  the  cause  of  their  failure,  or,  as  some  people 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  the  degeneracy.  But  1 
believe  this  to  be  a  groundless  fear  after  all. 
The  crowns  are  not,  or  ought  not,  to  be  more 
than  four  months  out  of  the  ground.  They 
are  not  harvested  until  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  are  generally  planted  before 
the  middle  of  March,  and  there  are  other  corms 
which  are  quite  as  long  out  of  the  ground— the 
Crocus,  for  example,  which  is  harvested  in  April 
and  not  planted  again  until  October.  I  do  not 
believe  in  what  is  called  degeneracy.  I  believe 
that  the  Gladiolus  is  subject  to  a  disease  which 
attacks  seedlings  as  well  as  established  sorts,  and 
while  some  places  are  more  calculated  to  en- 
courage it  than  others,  some  seasons  seem  more 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus  which 
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causes  the  loss  of  the  corms,  and  some  varieties 
are  much  more  subject  to  it  than  others.  Some, 
such  as  Mme.  Desportes,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  keep,  and  I  presume  the  same  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced at  Fontainebleau;  for  although  sent  out 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  now  dearer 
than  some  of  those  sent  out  last  year.  Of  course, 
another  reason  may  be  that  some  kinds  are  very 
slow  in  producing  spawn. 

That  this  supposed  injury  to  the  bulbs  from 
their  being  so  long  out  of  the  ground  is  a  myth 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  bulbs  which  are  sent  out  by  the  great  firm 
of  Souillard  and  Brunelet  at  Fontainebleau.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  mafiasins 
where  their  bulbs  are  stored.  They  are  all  laid 
on  shelves  divided  into  compartments,  so  that 
each  bulb  is  separate.  A  good  current  of  air 
passes  through,  and  frost,  which  is  much  more 
severe  than  with  us,  is  excluded,  and  no  one 
who  has  received  their  bulbs  but  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  they  are  perfectly  harvested, 
and  that  very  seldom  do  they  fail  to  grow  or  to 
produce  fine  flowers.  I  have  also  had  some  bulbs 
from  other  sources,  and  I  do  not  at  all  believe,  if 
they  are  properly  treated,  that  they  suffer  from 
being  kept  dry.  Sometimes  a  bulb  is  left  in  the 
ground,  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  produces  a 
better  spike  of  flowers  than  that  which  has  been 
harvested  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  beautiful  harvesting  of  the  French  bulbs 
led  me  this  season  to  forego  my  usual  plan.  I  re- 
ceived some  bulbs  from  Fontainebleau,  and  seeing 
how  beautifully  dry  they  were  and  being  very 
busy  at  the  time,  1  thought  that  I  mi^bt  leave 
them  in  the  bags.  In  some  cases  there  were 
three  or  four  bulbs,  and  as  these  were  kept  in 
their  usual  dry  quarters,  I  in  this  case  did  not 
abide  by  my  uwn  teaching,  but  left  them  there. 
Last  week  I  went  to  look  at  them,  and,  to  my 
horror,  found  that  certainly  some  liad  emitted 
roots,  but  that  otheis  bad  begun  to  grow,  and 
they  had  shoots  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 
I  did  not  find  that  any  corm  had  done  both  ; 
where  it  had  sent  out  a  shoot  it  had  not  emitted 
roots,  and  rice  versa.  I  found  also  that,  as  one 
might  have  expected,  it  was  the  earlier  kinds 
which  had  grown  most ;  such  varieties  as  Shake- 
speare, Adolphe  Bronguiart,  Sceptre  de  Flore, 
and  Arriere  Garde  were  amongst  the  most  ad- 
vanced. What  under  these  circumstances  was 
best  to  be  done  l  I  find  that  your  correspon- 
dent "  W.  .J,  M."  planted  his  out.  This  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  with  me,  as  the 
ground  was  so  saturated  with  rain.  I  therefore 
determined  on  potting  them  in  small  pots  in 
some  stifiish  soil,  calculating  that  by  the  time 
for  planting  they  would  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots,  and  so  would  not  suffer  any  check. 
This  I  know  is  the  plan  recommended  by  some 
for  those  who  grow  in  the  north,  and  is  adopted, 
I  believe,  for  the  whole  collection.  I  once 
tried  it  when  my  collection  was  .smaller,  but  it 
was  so  much  trouble  and  was  of  so  little  use, 
that  I  never  tried  it  a  second  time.  What  I 
should  do  if  I  lived  in  the  north  I  do  not  know. 

I  am  therefore  all  the  more  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  best  way  to  store  the 
Gladiolus  in  winter  is  to  lay  the  corms  out 
singly,  whether  on  shelves  or  trays  (if  on  the 
former,  the  base  of  the  root  ought  to  be  upper- 
most), such  as  I  use  myself.  I  believe  thac 
the  drying  oft'  is  by  no  means  the  cause  of 
the  bulbs  decaying,  as  they  sometimes  do,  but 
that  this  is  caused  by  a  disease,  which  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith  has  described,  analogous 
to  that  which  sometimes  attacks  the  Crocus, 
and  that  we  know  almost  as  much  about  it  as 
we  do  about  the  Potato  disease,  for  which 
no  preventive  nor  remedy  has  been  as  yet  dis- 


covered. But  as  the  bulbs  can  now  be  had 
at  so  reasonable  a  price,  no  one  need  be  de- 
terred by  this  from  attempting  to  grow  a  plant 
which  affords  us  such  grand  spikes  of  bloom  in 
the  autumn  months,  blooming  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  end  of  October.  Delta. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEGETUM. 
It  is  perhaps  a  little  surprising,  seeing  the  degree 
of  popularity  attained  by  the  yellow  Ox-eye  or 
Corn  Marigold,  that  so  little  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  varieties  from  it.  Some  years 
ago,  long  before  the  Corn  Marigold  became  so 
popular  for  garden  culture  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  a  writer  in  one  of  the  garden  periodicals,  having 
regard  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  genus  to  pro- 
duce double  flowers,  recommended  cultivators  to 
aim  at  producing  a  double  form,  contending  that 
there  could  be  no  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  producing  this.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  a  double 
form  would  be  a  floral  acquisition,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  cultivation  of  C.  segetum  in  our  gardens 
for  cutting  has  done  much  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  blossoms.  I  have  seen  a  strain  of  it  that 
well  deserves  the  appellation  "grandifiorum,"  the 
flowers  of  this  particular  variety  being  larger  in 
size  and  of  a  better  form  than  is  usually  seen.  1 
sent  some  seed  of  it  to  a  well-known  Lancashire 
botanist,  and  he  informed  me  after  he  had  bloomed 
it  that  it  was  the  best  form  of  it  he  had  ever  seen. 

I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  see  a  double  form  of 
the  yellow  Corn  Marigold.  We  have  doubled  some 
of  the  annual  Chrysanthemums,  more  especially  C. 
carinatum,  or  tricolor  as  it  is  generally  termed,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  the  gain  cf  Fome 
ill-formed  floral  monstrosities.  In  the  case  of 
C.  coronarium,  I  think  the  double  white  and  yellow 
forms,  when  they  are  symmetrical  and  of  the  best 
form,  are  decided  acquisitions,  but  they  very  often 
come  ugly  and  distorted. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  double  forms 
of  the  common  white  Ox-eye  Daisy,  but  I  am  net  at 
all  anxious  to  see  them  succeed.  Time  was  when  it 
was  thought  that  the  conversion  of  a  single  to 
a  double  flower  was  a  great  gain  both  in  attractive- 
ness and  value  ;  but  the  fashion  has  changed,  and 
single  flowers  find  more  admirers  than  double  ones. 
There  is  one  advantage  the  double  flowers  have  over 
the  single — in  very  many  cases  they  last  longer  in 
a  cut  state. 

We  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  French 
Marigold  as  most  perfect  and  attractive  when  in  its 
finest  double  form,  and  a  few  years  ago  to  hint  at 
a  single  flower  being  something  of  value  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  floral  madness. 
Bat  the  old  order  changes  in  regard  to  flowers,  and 
now  single  French  Marigolds  find  their  advocates 
and  admirers,  although  they  wiU,  I  think,  make  but 
little  headway  in  popular  favour.  R.  D. 


Russian    Violets    not    flowering.        The 

causes  of  the  non-flowering  of  Russian  A'lolets  are: 
late  planting,  planting  under  trees  where  there  is 
little  sunshine  to  produce  blooming  crowns,  and 
cold  wet  seasons,  in  which  the  plants  fail  to  bloom. 
Ordinarily,  Russian  Violets  do  produce  flowers  freely 
enough,  but  the  best  time  for  replanting  is  as  soon 
as  the  spring  bloom  is  over.  Throughout  the  Lon- 
don market  districts,  where  hundreds  of  acres  of 
single  Violets  are  grown  for  bloom,  the  dividing  and 
replanting  are  done  early  in  May.  The  best  material 
for  transplanting  is  found  in  the  outsides  of  the 
clumps,  which  Russian  Violets  form  when  they 
have  stood  two  years.  Planted  by  handfuls  roughly 
with  the  dibble,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  in  two  years 
these  pieces  have  formed  clumps  some  15  inches 
across.  The  outer  edges  are  chopped  off  with  a 
spade,  a  dozen  pieces  being  obtained  perhaps  from 
each  plant.  Being  here  planted,  as  a  rule,  out  in  the 
open,  the  foliage  is  never  coarse  and  the  crowns 
are  stout  and  invariably  full  of  bloom.  A  cold 
wet  summer  militates  against  flowering  and  causes 
the  production  of  leaves.  This  is  rarely  the 
case  when  bloom  is  abundant,  and  sometimes  the 


A'iolet  flower  crop  from  10  acres  or  12  acres  is  an 
enormous  one.  As  leaves  are  required  for  dressing 
the  bunches,  it  is  the  rule  to  plant  some  specially 
for  leaf-production.  Where  trees  are  dense  over- 
head, Violets  very  seldom  produce  flowers.  In 
private  gardens  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  soil  in 
which  Violets  are  grown  is  too  rich  and  light.  Out 
in  the  fields,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  stiff,  it  gets 
trodden  hard,  and  thus  is  conducive  to  bloom-pro- 
duction. Where  there  are  evidences  of  blindness, 
of  course  such  plants  should  be  rejected,  and  only 
those  which  are  free-flowering  propagated  from. 
Generally,  it  is  observed  that  single  Violets  bloom 
better  from  dibbled  pieces  than  from  young  plants 
produced  from  cuttings. — A.  D. 


THE  IRIS.* 
In  reviewing  the  Iris  genus  I  am  bringing  before 
you  a  race  of  flowers  with  which  you  are  familiar 
in  general,  though  perhaps  there  are  individual 
species  and  varieties  known  to  you  by  name  only. 
There  is  no  family  that  so  worthily  deserves  a  care- 
ful survey  as  the  Iris.  It  stands  alone,  a  distinct 
genus  with  bold  characteristics  that  proclaim  its 
relationship  with  another  family  not  a  whit  more 
beautiful — the  Orchids,  and  that  abounds  in  rich 
treasures,  of  which,  unfortunately,  not  a  few 
English  gardens  are  destitute.  Things  have 
changed  and  are  changing  still  in  respect  to 
hardy  flowers,  and  it  is  now  rather  the  rule  than 
the  exception,  as  in  days  gone  by,  to  see  the  great 
Iris  pallida  lifting  its  tall  spikes  of  pale  blue- 
coloured  Elder-scented  flowers  in  bed  and  border. 
No  garden,  however  small  or  confined,  need  be 
without  an  Iris  representative,  whether  it  be  the 
bulbous  netted  Iris  (I.  reticulata),  or  the  large, 
robust,  sword-leaved  German  Iris  that  makes  brave 
masses  of  the  richest  colour  in  the  early  days  of 
June.  And  here  we  have  one  of  the  great  and  en- 
during charms  of  the  Irises— their  delightful  va- 
riety and  succession  of  bloom,  each  month  having 
its  own  special  species  or  group,  from  the  dwarf 
netted  Iris,  that  often  opens  its  flowers  to  the 
winter  sun,  even  though  it  has  to  "spear"  through 
a  covering  of  .'now,  to  the  lovely  I.  alata,  which 
blooms  almost  unseen  in  the  dark  days  of  Novem- 
ber and  lingers  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  complete 
the  cycle.  The  wondrous  beauty,  infinite  variety, 
and  richness  of  colouring  of  the  flowers  of  this 
family  have  called  forth  expressions  of  admiration 
from  poets  and  artists  of  all  ages.  Turner  wrote 
upwards  of  300  years  ago  "  this  hath  his  name  of 
ye  likeness  that  it  hath  of  ye  rayn  bow,  for  Iris 
is  called  ye  rayn  bow,"  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
pay  a  flower  that  displays  almost  every  shade 
and  hue  that  could  mark  a  colour  chart.  The 
Iris  is  not  a  modern  flower,  as  a  few  are 
mentioned  by  Gerard  in  his  famous  "  Herbal," 
in  which  also  we  find  good  illustrations  of  several 
kinds ;  and  Philip  Miller,  in  his  "  Icones,"  makes 
mention  of  the  Iris  and  also  gives  flgurcs.  The 
family  is  widely  spread,  and  extends  over  the 
northern  hemisphere,  especially  along  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  and  this  nearness  to  home  led  to 
its  early  introduction  into  England,  and  the  good 
culture  that  was  given  it  by  the  earliest  gardeners. 
Our  native  land  can  only  give  two  indigenous 
species,  the  glorious  Yellow  Flag  (I.  Pseudacorus) 
and  the  Gladwin  (I.  fcetidissima),  whose  capsules  of 
scarlet  fruits  are  used  to  brighten  decorations  and 
winter  bouquets.  There  are  few  of  the  foreign 
Flags  that  can  rival  our  native  streamside  wilding 
that  colours  the  margins  of  running  streams,  brooks, 
rivers,  and  stagnant  ponds  through  the  summer, 
revelling  in  the  moisture  that  soaks  about  its  roots, 
and  suggesting  to  those  who  are  careful  to  watch 
and  copy  Nature  that  a  little  of  this  rich  beauty 
might  be  transferred  to  the  garden  where  there  are 
lakes  and  ponds  unfringed  and  bare,  save  for  a  rude 
growth  of  Buliushes  or  common  Reed.  The  Yellow 
Flag  is  distributed  widely  in  England,  more  so  than 
the  Gladwin,  which  is  found  in  damp  spots,  and 
whose  flowers  have  no  remarkable  beauty  of  either 
form  or  colour,  though  interesting  in  their  delicate 
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pencilliDg  of  brown .  The  bulboas  Irises  range  over  the 
Mediterranean  region,  from  the  slopes  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  are  beautified  by  the  misnamed  English 
Iris,  and  find  a  home  even  in  the  far-off  region  of 
Palestine,  where  the  lovely  I.  Histrio  dwells  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  while  its  near  relative,  the  Netted 
Iris,  roves  over  the  east  territory  of  Asia  Minor. 
Southern  Europe  is  the  native  place  of  the  majority 
of  our  Irises,  and  from  thence  come  the  German  and 
Florentine  Flags,  and  the  widely  distributed  Si- 
berian Flag,  which  also  affects  Central  Europe,  a 
large  part  of  Asia,  and  the  icy  regions  of  Siberia, 
where  in  the  eastern  portion  the  Ea;mpfer's  Flag 
reveals  its  glorious  colours  that  infatuate  the 
Japanese,  who  hold  this  flower  in  peculiar  reverence. 
There  are  about  100  species,  which  have  been 
classified  by  Mr  V,  Ver  into  sub-genera  and  groups, 
each  having  its  own  distinguishing  characteristics 
and  peculiar  requirements  as  to  cultivation.  There 
are  two  great  sections,  the  bulbous  Irises,  or 
Xiphions,  represented  by  such  noble  garden 
flowers  as  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises,  and  the 
rhizomatons  species,  which  in  place  of  bulbs  have 
fleshy  rhizomes,  of  which  the  Bearded  Iris,  more 
usually  called  the  German  Flag,  is  the  great  type. 

Bulbous  Irises. 

These  belong  to  the  sub-genus  Xiphion,  and  in 
the  group  called  Euxiphion  we  have  the  English 
and  Spanish  Irises  and  the  charming  Netted  Irises, 
with  their  respective  varieties  and  allies.  The 
English  Iris  was  a  favourite  of  Parkinson,  who 
called  it  "  The  great  broad-leaved  Fleur  de  Luce," 
and  inbn'^i'c  •)  restricted  area,  chiefly  the  French 
and  SpauisL.  .-lopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  a 
prodigal  wealth  of  broad  leaves,  amongst  which 
rise  the  spikes  of  flowers  in  early  June,  giving  a 
remarkable  glow  of  colour  to  the  garden.  This 
Xiphion,  named  I.  xiphioides  or  X.  latifolium,  is 
called  the  "  English  Iris  "  for  no  apparent  reason. 
It  has  no  more  right  to  the  title  than  its  near  ally, 
the  Spanish  Flag,  which  is  the  great  wild  flower  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  origin  of  this  common 
name  arose  probably  from  the  fact  that  it  came  to 
the  English  first,  then  to  the  Dutch  gardens.  It 
differs  principally  from  the  Spanish  Iris  (X.  vulgare) 
in  the  growth  "  spearing "  above  ground  in  the 
spring  instead  of  autumn,  by  the  more  fibrous 
nature  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  bulbs,  and  more 
distinctly  in  its  broader  and  bolder  flowers,  which 
also  differ  markedly  in  colour,  to  the  extent  even 
that  in  the  English  Iris  yellow  is  absent,  and  also 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  bronze  tinge  that  is 
apparent  in  the  flowers  of  the  Spanish  wilding.  I 
prefer  the  English  group,  though  there  is  no  Iris  I 
cannot  regard  but  with  unfeigned  delight,  but  the 
varieties  of  Xiphion  latifolium  have  a  stateliness  of 
character,  a  richness  and  variety  in  the  colours  of 
the  flowers,  and  an  abundance  of  foliage  that  class 
them  amongst  the  finest  hardy  flowers.  The  range 
of  colour  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  beautiful.  The 
falls  are  massive  and  of  great  width,  the  standards 
sometimes  coloured  with  the  deepest  purple,  as 
velvety  and  intense  as  the  throat  of  Dendrobium 
nobile,  and  again  of  a  paler  shade,  then  blue,  and 
even  pure  white.  A  noble  flower  is  the  white 
English  Iris,  of  spotless  purity,  bold,  and  massive 
—  as  pure  an  ornament  as  can  grace  the  garden. 
In  some  of  the  forms  there  is  a  mixture  of  colours, 
a  spottiness  that  we  find  on  the  broad  falls  of  I. 
Ksempferi.  Any  tendency  the  flower  may  develop 
in  this  undesirable  direction,  but  which  is  usually 
encouraged  by  artificial  means,  should  be  regarded 
as  an  evil  trait. 

The  Spanish  Iris  is  entirely  different  in  ex- 
pression from  its  English  relative ;  it  has  almost 
the  same  restricted  geographical  range,  being 
found  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  both  along  the 
coast  and  to  an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  whilst  it 
also  extends  into  Cors-ica  and  the  south  of  France. 
It  is  dwarfer  in  habit,  and  has  smaller  flowers 
than  those  of  X.  latifolium,  but  they  appear  ere  the 
buds  of  the  English  Iris  have  half  expanded,  and 
thus  a  succession  of  several  weeks  of  gay  bloom 
is  given.  Though  X.  vulgare  is  a  foreign  flower 
to  many  gardens,  it  has  been  cultivattil  for  quite 
three  centuries  in  England,  and  is  mentioned  by 


Gerard  as  one  of  his  treasures  in  his  choice  gar- 
den at  Holborn  in  15'.Mi.  We  have  now  a  rich 
series  of  varieties,  thanks  to  the  Dutch  florists, 
but  the  flowers  lack  the  striking  individuality, 
boldness  of  form,  breadth  of  fall,  and  glorious 
shades  of  colour  that  make  the  English  Iris  dear  to 
us.  The  falls  are  narrow  and  long,  but  there  is  a 
fine  range  of  colour,  from  blue  through  many  bronzy 
shades  mixed  with  yellow,  and  there  is  a  self- 
yellow  variety  that  rather  pales,  however,  against 
the  brilliancy  of  the  sweet-scented  I.  juncea. 

To  give  a  practical  value  to  the  present  paper 
and  open  out  a  discussion,  I  will  in  reviewing  each 
group  allude  to  particulars  of  cultivation,  and  both 
the  classes  described  love  a  sandy,  yet  rich  soil, 
and  the  English  Iris  requires  water,  unless  the 
season  is  exceptionally  wet,  in  the  summer  months. 
One  great  secret  of  srcof>fs  in  the  culture  of  the 
whole  family,  excepliLg  the  Spanish  Lib  and  a  few 
others  in  some  soils,  is  to  leave  the  plants  alone  once 
they  have  become  established.  We  kill  many  choice 
plants  by  kindness,  the  various  kinds  of  Flag 
amongst  the  number,  and  the  English  Iris,  once  in 
a  good  soil,  should  not  be  disturbed  for  at  least 
four  years,  and  then,  if  considered  necessary  to  break 
the  clumps,  wait  until  the  leaves  have  withered. 
Seedlings  may  also  be  easily  raised,  and  everyone 
should  try  and  raise  from  seeds  to  increase  the 
variety  and  stimulate  interest  In  the  plants.  Sow 
seeds  when  ripe,  and  in  about  four  years  the  labour 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  bulbs  sending  up  blooms 
sometimes  e\en  after  a  growth  of  only  three  years. 
The  growth  of  the  Spanish  Iris  commences  early, 
and  is  even  now  speprirg  through  the  foil.  The 
bulbs  produce  great  ■  '  labns  of  offsets,  and  from 
the  initial  stage  to  ine  full  grown  plant  there  is 
no  mystery  in  their  culture.  Undue  wet  is  fatal  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and  a  sandy  soil,  not  however 
too  poor,  is  requisite,  and  this  many  gardens  can 
supply.  Sun  it  loves,  also  a  slight  shelter  from 
winds  which  hurt  the  rising  stems,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  success  not  to  keep  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
ground  longer  than  necessary.  A  bulb  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  thing  without  life  ;  it  is  kept  dried 
up  in  bags  and  boxes  in  hot  rooms  and  cupboards, 
as  if  a  dried  mass  of  husk  rather  than  a  living 
formation  that  holds  the  embryo  flower. 

Nettbd  Ibises. 

The  Netted  Irises  display  a  quieter,  but  even 
more  fascinating  beauty  than  the  two  types  we 
have  just  considered.  Their  rich  beauty  is  as  spark- 
ling as  the  crisp  snow  in  the  winter  sun,  and  it  says 
little  for  English  gardens  that  even  the  type,  the 
violet-scented  I.  reticulata,  that  decks  the  moun- 
tain sides  of  Asia  Minor,  is  comparatively  rare.  It 
blooms  with  the  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops,  and  sends 
up  one  flower  on  each  stem,  the  colour  of  the  richest 
violet-purple,  with  an  intense  yellow  line  running 
down  the  centre.  The  long,  erect,  and  slender 
leaves  appear  with  the  flowers,  and  when  these 
have  faded,  grow  to  a  length  of  from  6  inches  to 
15  inches.  At  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  this  Iris  is 
planted  freely  in  the  wilder  spots,  increases  quickly 
and  is  proof  against  rabbits,  which  destroy  other 
spring  flowers  of  just  as  tender  an  aspect. 

Those  who  have  no  park  need  not  deter  planting 
in  the  early  autumn  bulbs  of  the  Netted  Iris,  and 
this  is  the  season  also  for  dividing  clumps  where 
additional  stock  is  required.  Plant  it  in  sunny 
nooks  on  the  rockery,  along  sheltered  borders,  or 
banks  of  rich  soil,  and  where  the  situation  is  warm. 
The  bulb  is  not  tender,  but  a  natural  shelter  pro- 
tects the  slender  leaves  and  frail  flowers  from 
storms  of  wind  and  rain.  A  good  use  is  also  made 
of  this  hardy  bulb  by  growing  several  together  in 
a  ."j-inch  pot  or  shallow  pan  and  placing  them  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  heated  sufficiently  to  exclude  frost, 
when  the  flowers  will  appear  at  Christmas.  It  is 
the  practice  with  some  to  lift  the  bulbs  as  soon  as 
growth  is  finished,  as  shown  by  the  withering  of 
the  leaves,  and  dry  them  off,  replanting  again  in 
autumn.  Seeds  may  also  be  raised  if  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  a  frame  that  is  shaded  from  bright  sun, 
as  is  done  with  hardy  flowers  propagated  in  this 
way.  To  a  beginner  in  the  culture  of  Irises,  or 
one  who  only  reijuires  a  few  good  representatives 


of  the  genus,  I.  reticulata,  the  type,  should  of  the 
dwarf  bulbous  Irises  never  sun:'er  neglect.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  it,  a  few  that  have  caught 
the  charming  beauty  of  the  type ;  but  there  are 
inferior  forms,  as  the  dingy-coloured  purpurea,  bet- 
ter known  as  Krelagei,  which  has  none  of  the  rich 
colouring  of  the  type,  but  a  dull,  depressing  pur- 
plish shade.  The  flowers  are,  moreover,  scentless, 
and  an  increase  of  stock  can  only  be  made  from 
seeds,  the  imported  bulbs  dying  out  in  time.  I. 
sophenensis  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  parent,  but 
cyanea  is  pretty,  the  flowers  sweetly-scented,  deli- 
cate blue,  intensified  when  peeping  up  through  a 
covering  of  snow  as  they  appear  intermittently  from 
November  until  March  ;  it  is  very  easily  grown  and 
increases  quickly.  Major  is  like  the  parent,  but 
has  bolder  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, and  have  the  same  rich  colour,  made  deeper 
by  the  striking  golden-yellow  centre  to  the  falls. 
Nor  has  it  lost  the  delicious  smell  of  Violets, 
that  makes  the  ordinary  type  so  precious,  but 
is  even  more  pronounced.  There  are  also,  I  be- 
lieve, other  named  kinds,  but  I  have  never  seen 
them,  and  therefore  cannot  venture  a  description. 
I.  Histrio,  found  on  the  Lebanon  range  and  Mount 
Gerazim,  is  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  reticulata ; 
it  blooms  early,  and  has  charming  flowers  of  a 
lovely  blue  colour,  streaked  with  purple  and  rich 
yellow.  A  close  ally  is  Vartani,  a  new,  but  scarcely 
beautiful  flower  from  Palestine ;  the  sky-blue  col- 
our, as  it  is  called  in  some  books,  is  too  pale  and 
washy.  While  we  have  so  many  striking  Irises,  we 
need  not  have  Vartani.  I.  Rosenbachiana  is  also 
a  recent  introduction  from  the  high  mountains  of 
Eastern  Buchara,  Turkestan  ;  it  is  the  bulbous 
Iris  of  the  future,  and  resembles  persica  in 
aspect,  but  the  plant  is  more  vigorous  and  is 
quite  hardy.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour,  but  the 
darkest  forms  are  the  finest.  Those  who  have  a 
genuine  love  for  Irises  welcomed  the  arrival  last 
autumn  of  I.  Bakeriana,  a  precious  gem,  and  named 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew.  It  was  found 
by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Gates  in  Armenia,  and  bears  a 
likeness  to  the  ordinary  reticulata,  though  entirely 
distinct.  It  seems  hardy,  robust,  and  free,  the 
flowers  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  common 
Netted  Iris,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour  in  the  stan- 
dards, but  the  falls  are  of  the  deepest  royal  velvety 
purple  at  the  apex,  the  centre  of  the  claw  white, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  the  same  intense  and 
delightful  colour.  We  must  certainly  regard  this 
Iris,  though  it  is  yet  new  to  us,  as  a  rich  acquisi- 
tion to  the  bulbous  section.  There  is  another  new 
bulbous  species,  introduced  from  the  same  country, 
and  named  DanfordiiE  (BornmiiUeri).  It  is  as  distinct 
as  any  Iris  that  appears  in  mid-winter,  and  has  a 
peculiar  characteristic  in  the  almost  entire  abortion 
of  the  three  inner  segments,  usually  called  the 
standards,  and  a  marked  feature  of  the  flower.  The 
blossoms  appear  through  the  soil  without  the  leaves 
and  are  rather  small,  the  colour  bright  orange- 
yellow,  set  off  by  a  few  pale  brown  spots.  A  dainty 
gem  as  this,  sending  its  buds  through  the  cold  soil 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  is  a  treasure  of  no  mean 
value. 

Before  dismissing  the  bulbous  section  a  word 
must  be  said  for  the  beautiful  I.  juncea,  which 
should  be  grown  in  every  garden  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  comes  from  Spain  and  Northern  Africa, 
its  graceful  habit,  slender  leaves,  and  rich  yellow 
fragrant  flowers  giving  the  plant  a  unique  value. 
It  should  have  a  rich,  but  light  soil,  a  fairly  warm 
situation,  and  not  suffer  from  wet  during  winter. 
Bulbs  of  it  are  not  expensive,  and  they  increase 
fairly  fast  if  in  a  good  soil  and  position.  Another 
noble  bulbous  Iris,  still  rare,  though  found  years 
ago  in  Tangiers  by  Schonsboe  and  Satzmann,  is  I. 
tingitana.  It  is  not  a  kind  I  can  recommend  for 
universal  planting,  but  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning it  in  reviewing  the  genus.  It  seems  to  re- 
i|uire  a  cold  frame  to  develop  to  the  fullest  perfec- 
tion the  glorious  colour  and  striking  form 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  twice  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Spanish  Iris.  The  falls  are 
broad,  white  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  and  en- 
riched with  a  glowing  orange  signal  that  sets  cff  the 
delicate  lavender  shade  of  the  standards. 

The  Christmas   Iris,  I.  alata,  that  sends  up  its 
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blue-lilac  flowrrs  in  winter,  and  the  Turkestan 
Kolpakowskjaii.i,  the  flowers  deep  violet-purple, 
are  two  Irises  tLat  will  be  in  every  good  collection. 
I.  alata  mcf  t  be  considered  amongst  the  most  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  of  the  whole  series  of  bulbous 
kinds,  especially  those  hailirg  from  the  region  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  introduced  from  Algiers 
in  1801,  and  is  called  Xiphion  planifolium  by 
MiUer.  It  commences  to  produce  its  flowers  in 
October  and  they  continue  to  appear  until  the 
new  year. 

A  lovely  early  kind  is  I.  persica,  placed  together 
wiih  I.  caucasica  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Juno  group. 
The  Persian  Iris  is  commoner  1  han  most  of  the  early- 
flowering  types.  It  is  very  dwarf,  hardy,  and  loves 
a  sandy,  light  soil,  with,  if  possible,  a  sheltered 
spot  to  give  some  protection  to  the  beautiful 
flowers,  which  are  pale  blue,  blotched  with  velvety- 
purple,  and  the  usual  yellow  signal. 

Oncocyclus  Ieises. 
This  is  a  remarkable  group,  placed  under  the 
sub-genus  Euitis,  and  containing  the  "  wonders  " 
of  the  Iris  family — I.  susiana,  iberica,  paradoxa, 
and  the  new  Gatesi.  The  roots  are  rhizomatous,  and 
the  flowers  of  great  distinctive  character.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  Mourning  Iris  (I.  susiana) 
well  grown  in  gardens,  and  on  the  warm  soil  ot 
Dangstein  Mr.  Batchelor  succeeds  well  with  it.  In 
cold  districts  and  where  the  land  is  heavy,  it  is  wise 
to  keep  this  section  in  a  frame  filled  with  giitty, 
)  ich  soil.  Prof.  Foster  plants  the  roots  about  the 
beginning  of  August  and  keeps  them  dry.  The 
plants  are  fully  exposed,  except  in  the  autumn  if 
the  weather  is  unduly  wet,  when  the  lights  of  the 
frame  are  put  on  to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots. 
When  June  arrives  a  light  is  placed  over  them  to 
let  in  plenty  of  air  round  the  sides,  and  they 
are  treated  thus  till  August,  when  the  lights  are 
removed.  If  there  is  one  clump  of  I.  susiana  and 
no  other  representatives  of  its  group,  a  common 
hand-light  will  suftice  to  give  shelter  from  rains 
when  the  flowers  appear.  I.  susiana  is  figured  by 
Gerard  remarkably  well  in  his  "  Herbal,"  and  was 
cultivated  by  him.  According  to  Clnsius,  it  came 
from  Constantinople  about  1573,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  15116,  its  native  region  ex- 
tending into  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Meso- 
potamia. Its  name  is  possibly  derived  from  Susa, 
a  town  in  Persia.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  ap- 
pear in  early  June,  the  standards  and  falls  being  of 
almost  equal  size.  The  colouring  is  distinct  and 
remarkable,  a  forbidding  tone  produced  by  a  multi- 
tude of  spots  and  lines  of  brownish  black  on  a  grey 
groundwork,  the  blade  of  the  stigma  violet.  I. 
iberica,  a  nativejof  Iberia,  on  the  hills  near  Tiflis, 
and  the  Caucasus,  is  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as 
susiana,  to  which  it  bears  some  likeness.  It  grows 
from  4  inches  to  16  inches  in  height,  the  flowers  of 
immense  size,  and  remarkalily  coloured.  The 
outer  segments  or  falls  are  deep  purple-red,  veined 
and  streaked  with  a  tawny  shade  and  marked  by  a 
velvety  black  spot  in  the  centre;  the  inner  seg- 
ments or  standards  are  larger,  spreading,  and  erect, 
deep  purple,  streaked  wiih  a  deeper  colour,  and 
veined  with  grey  about  the  base.  It  requires  the 
same  soil  and  treatment  as  the  Mourning  Iris. 
Another  Oncocyclus  type  that  comes  from  Northern 
Persia  is  paradoxa,  which  in  habit  and  leaves  re- 
sembles I,  iberica,  but  it  does  not  rise  more  than 
a  foot  in  height.  The  standards  are  larger  than 
the  falls,  a  reversion  of  what  is  the  general  rule 
and  purple,  lined  with  black ;  the  falls  spreading^ 
purple,  marked  with  black  and  margined  with  white. 

German  Ieis. 
In  the  great  Pogoniris  group  we  have  Irises  that 
are  common  in  even  cottage  gardens,  as  it  con- 
tains the  great  Bearded  or  common  Flag,  which 
makes  magnificent  clumps  of  sword-shaped,  glauc- 
ous leaves  in  many  suburban  plots.  One  of  the 
EQOst  commonly  cultivated  fpecies  of  this  division 
is  I.  pumila,  a  dwarf  type,  which  seldom  rises  more 
than  9  inches  high,  and  hears  its  lovely  flowers  dur- 
ing April  and  May,  finishing  just  before  the  great 
German  Flag  opens  its  bold,  handsome  blooms.  This 
dwarf  Iris  is  found  in  Central  and  Southeastern 
Europe,  extending  into  Asia  Minor,  and  is  men- 


tioned by  Parkinson.  There  is  more  than  one  use 
for  this  dwarf  Flag.  Single  beds  of  it  are  rich  and 
handsome,  and  it  may  also  be  planted  as  an  edging 
to  large  beds  or  to  make  clumps  on  the  rockery  and 
border.  It  grows  freely  in  ordinary  soil  and  may 
be  easily  increased.  The  finest  is  the  type, 
whose  growth  is  hidden  in  late  spring  by  the 
rich  purple  flowers,  as  intense  and  strong  in 
colour  as  those  of  the  great  German  Iiis.  There 
are  several  other  forms  in  which  purple  predomi- 
nates, though  there  is  a  yellow  and  even  a  white 
variety.  A  pretty  Iris,  blooming  about  the  same 
season,  is  I.  Chamanris,  that  grows  about  6  inches 
high,  and  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe.  For  an 
ordinary  garden,  unless  there  is  an  ardent  desire 
for  Irises,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  plant  this  as 
well  as  pumila.  Iris  olbiensis,  that  expands  its 
buds  as  the  flowers  of  pumila  are  fading,  gives  a 
profusion  of  bloom  which  offers  considerable  varia- 
tion in  colour  when  several  varieties  are  grown.  I. 
biflora  should  also  not  suffer  neglect. 

Iris  germanica  group  is  a  broad  definition.  It  is 
made  to  includeall  the  broad-leaved  Irises,  as  pallida, 
squalens,  sambucina,  neglecta,  amccna,  and  aphylla. 
There  is  no  flower  that  gives  a  bolder  effect  to 
the  garden  scenery  than  masses  of  the  Bearded 
Iris  in  one  or  another  of  its  many  forms  ;  and  in 
planting  choose  distinct  and  striking  colours,  not 
the  esthetic  mixtures,  quiet,  curious,  and  in  a  sense 
tasteful,  that  we  find  in  the  forms  of  squalens.  I. 
germanica  nepalensis  is  a  noble  variety,  the  flowers 
larger,  richer  in  colour,  and  more  striking  than 
those  of  any  other  form.  It  was  introduced  by 
Wallich  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  an  Iris  every- 
one should  have,  from  the  cottager  to  the  duke. 
The  Florentine  Iris  is  of  course  essential  to  every 
good  garden ;  it  blooms  before  the  great  army  of 
Pogoniris  are  in  their  fullest  beauty,  and  its  soft 
blue  flowers  give  a  delightful  shimmering  of  colour 
in  the  distance.  It  was  introduced  from  Southern 
Europe  over  300  years  ago,  and  is  described  by 
Gerard  in  his  "  Herbal,"  besides  receiving  culture  at 
the  hands  of  this  great  gardener.  There  is  no 
botanical  difference  whatever  between  this  and  the 
ordinary  germanica.  The  great  blue  elder-scented 
Iris,  I.  pallida,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  species  in 
cultivation,  and  was  included  in  the  collection  of 
Gerard  in  159G.  It  is  also  called  the  Dalmatian 
Iris,  but  whatever  its  name  there  is  no  Flag  that 
can  rival  its  bold  characteristic  beauty.  The  strong 
stems  rise  about  4  feet  high  from  the  rich  growth 
of  leafage,  and  carry  clusters  of  from  eight  to  ten, 
or  even  more  of  the  large  blue  flowers,  which  are 
as  delicate  in  their  shading  as  those  of  the  pretty 
little  winter-flowering  stylosa. 

One  of  the  greatest  favourites  is  the  variety  of 
aphylla  called  Mme.  Chereau,  which  is  sent  into  the 
market  in  large  quantities,  the  flowers  always  find- 
ing a  ready  sale.  Both  standards  and  falls  are 
white,  feathered  at  the  margin  with  lilac.  An- 
other fine  form  is  Celeste,  which  bears  a  number  of 
large  deep  lavender- coloured  flowers  bearded  with 
orange.  There  are  many  other  beautiful  forms  in 
which  the  colours  are  bright,  varied,  and  finely  con- 
trasted, and  a  reference  to  a  good  bulb  catalogue 
will  give  the  desired  information,  but  those  that 
have  been  mentioned  will  not  be  too  few  for  gardens 
where  bold  breaks  of  glowing  colour  are  sought 
rather  than  a  list  of  varieties.  The  large  garden 
that  gives  space  for  half-wild  spots  where 
flowers  are  permitted  to  grow  and  bloom  in  their 
own  way  should  have  the  German  Irises,  which  soon 
become  at  home  in  quiet  retreats  where  the 
PiBonies  are  allowed  to  spread  out  their  noble  wealth 
of  leaves.  Good,  light,  loamy  soil,  full  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  a  warm  position  where  the  roots  are 
not  soaked  with  wet  in  winter  will  suit  the  German 
Irises.  As  you  are  close  to  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  you  have  a  unique 
opportunity  of  studying  this  particular  group,  which 
in  its  several  divisions  is  there  planted  in  rectan- 
gular beds.  The  growth  made  is  remarkably  ro- 
bust, partly  from  a  good  soil  as  a  foundation,  and 
partly  from  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the  roots  to 
remain  unmolested. 

An  Iris  that  is  doubtless  known  to  few  of  you  is 
I.  Korolkowi,  which  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  spe- 


cies found  by  Korolkow  in  Turkestan.  It  is  as  yet 
rare  and  not  easily  grown,  so  that  it  is  likely  to 
remain  so  except  to  the  enthusiasts,  who  cannot 
but  admire  the  graceful  flowers,  exquisitely  veined 
and  showing  a  variety  of  unusual  colours,  blackish 
purple  with  a  shade  of  brown  in  it,  and  soft  creamy 
white  that  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  falls  and 
standards.  This  Iris  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
Oncocyclus  group,  and  together  with  a  few  more 
has  been  placed  in  a  new  .section  called  Regelife. 
It  requires  similar  treatment  to  that  given  the 
Oncocyclus  Irises. 

AroGON  Ibises. 
This  section  is  of  vast  importance,  as  in  it  we 
find  the  Siberian  and  Kajmpfer's  Irises,  and  such 
noble  species  as  ochroleuca,  Monnicri,  and  spuria. 
The  Siberian  Irises  are  strangers  to  many,  though 
why  is  not  easy  to  understand.  No  hardy  garden 
flower  has  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  widely 
spread  I.  sibirica,  that  makes  a  rich  growth  of 
gracefully  arching  foliage,  from  out  of  which  rise, 
to  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more,  the  tall  slender  stems, 
bearing  usually  two  of  the  blue  and  delicately 
veined  flowers,  with  sometimes  another  lower  down 
on  the  same  spike.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a 
water  plant,  and  as  by  nature  it  loves  moisture, 
those  who  have  ponds  or  lakes  in  their  gardens 
unadorned  by  any  margin  of  flowering  plants 
should  plant  roots  of  the  Siberian  and  Ka;mpfer"s 
Irises.  The  grassy  leafage,  that  is  stirred  by  the 
least  wind,  would  give  a  wild,  unusual  beauty  to 
the  garden.  When  grown  in  the  border  or  bed,  a 
rich,  damp  soil  is  best,  though  it  does  not  mind 
drought  if  not  too  severe  and  of  long  continuance. 
Its  old  name  of  pratensis  suggests  its  relish  for 
moisture  and  a  full  exposure  to  sun.  One  of  the 
finest  Irises  of  our  gardens  is  orientalis,  a  mere  form, 
also  known  as  Melpomene,  and  that  has  close 
relationship  to  sibirica.  It  grows  freely,  and  has 
bolder  and  richer  coloured  flowers,  which  are  of 
the  deepest  possible  blue,  the  base  of  the  wide 
fall  dull  guinea  gold  colour,  spotted  with  red,  and 
surrounded  by  a  suffusion  of  white,  the  bud  being 
tinged  prettily  with  crimson.  It  comes  from  the 
same  country  as  sibirica— Eastern  Siberia — and 
was  figured  in  the  Ilotaniciil  Maffazineas  I.  sibirica 
sanguinaria.  A  variety  of  the  Siberian  Iris  that  is 
worth  culture  is  lactea.  The  growth  is  rather  more 
robust  than  that  of  the  type,  the  stems  a  little 
taller,  and  the  flowers  of  about  the  same  size,  with 
the  colour  changed  to  milky  white,  not  sickly, 
but,  in  a  sense,  charming.  Acuta,  which  has  acute 
foliage,  is  very  distinct,  but  not  wanted  in  a  small 
garden.  It  only  grows  about  18  inches  in  height, 
the  flowers  blue,  pencilled  with  white.  In  the 
dwarf  and  stiff  variety  we  miss  the  delightful  grace 
of  the  type. 

A  noble  beardless  Iris  is  I.  aurea,  a  native  of 
Cashmere,  from  whence  seeds  were  brought  by 
Royle,  and  Dr.  Aitchison  also  found  it  in  Shri- 
cuggar,  in  the  same  country.  It  grows  about  4  feet 
in  height,  and  has  self  golden  yellow  flowers  of 
striking  beauty.  This  and  the  Levantine  Monnieri, 
that  rises  to  about  3  feet  high,  and  bears  large, 
fragrant,  bright  orange  flowers,  together  with  the 
glorious  ochroleuca,  are  three  of  the  best  Irises  of 
the  garden.  Ochroleuca  is  a  South  Russian  species, 
about  3  feet  in  height,  and  with  large  bold  flowers 
of  remarkable  beauty.  The  flowers  are  each  fully 
5  inches  across,  both  standards  and  falls  clear  ivory 
white,  the  latter  richly  and  distinctly  blotched  with 
the  deepest  yellow.  Its  robust,  sword-like  foliage 
and  noble  flowers  give  it  strong  character.  Then  we 
have  the  common  South  European  I.  spuria,  that 
grows  to  a  height  of  about  2  feet,  and  bears,  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four,  sessile  lilac  flowers.  This 
class  of  summer-flowering  "Flag"  is  not  difficult 
to  grow  well,  and  makes  imposing  groups  in  the 
borders  amongst  taller  herbaceous  plants,  or  on  the 
fringes  of  shrubberies  where  the  soil  is  not  too  dry, 
but  stiff  damp  loam,  and  the  position  sunny.  Seeds 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  will  produce  seedlings  that 
will  flower  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  way  to 
increase  the  stock  is  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
autumn.  Our  common  yellow  Flag  of  the  stream 
and  brook-side  belongs  to  this  group,  also  the 
Gladwin,   I.   versicolor,   I.   setosa,  and  I.   stylosa. 
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Iris  stylosa  is  a  winter-flowering  species  from 
Algiers  and  the  same  as  unguicnlaris.  From 
amongst  the  abundance  of  foliage  rise  inter- 
mittently the  pale  blue,  sweet  scented  flowers,  which 
when  ciit  in  the  bud  open  out  in  their  fullest 
beauty  in  water.  It  should  have  the  protection  of 
a  cold  house,  and  loves  a  light  loamy  soil,  fairly 
dry,  and  to  be  left  alone.  The  variety  alba,  which 
blooms  at  the  same  season  as  the  type,  bears  frail 
and  delicate  flowers,  white,  with  just  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  blue,  and  most  chaste  arranged  with 
those  of  the  parent. 

K.TjMTFER's  Flag. 

This  is  the  great  Iris  of  the  section  now  under 
consideration.  No  Iris  is  like  it,  though  our  com- 
mon stream-side  wilding  bears  it  some  resemblance 
that  suggests,  perhaps,  some  affinity  of  relationship. 
Its  flowers  show  a  range  of  colour  as  delightful  in 
variety  of  shade  as  those  of  the  great  germanica 
group,  a  boldness  of  form,  breadth  of  segment,  and 
robustness  that  constitute  valuable  and  distinct 
features.  There  is  purple  of  all  depths,  dull  red, 
white,  and  varied  tints,  sometimes  self,  and  again 
distributed  in  a  network  of  veins,  splashes,  and 
spots.  This  noble  Iris  and  the  I.  laevigata  of  Fischer 
are  synonymous,  and  we  designate  the  group  as 
"  Ksmpfer's."  It  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Siberia,  Japan, 
Dahuria,  and  Manchuria,  and  was  first  introduced 
from  the  Japanese  gardens  by  Siebold.  The  flower 
is  regarded  with  great  respect  by  the  Japanese, 
who  cultivate  it  with  the  same  assiduous  care  that 
is  bestowed  on  the  Rose  in  England.  In  the  photo- 
graphs of  Japanese  gardens  are  little  plank  bridges 
spanning  an  artificial  stretch  of  water,  in  which 
delights  to  grow  the  moisture-loving  Ksmpfer's 
Flag,  and  the  picturesque  plank  bridges  give  readier 
access  to  the  plant.  During  the  past  three  or  four 
years  the  Japanese  Flags,  represented  by  such  a 
type  as  is  now  under  consideration,  have  been  care- 
fully grown  in  gardens,  but  failure  has  too  often 
resulted  from  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  plants.  Thousands  of  roots  are 
imported  each  season,  and  sometimes  planted  in  a 
dry  border,  where,  as  it  is  against  their  nature  to 
thrive  without  moisture,  death  soon  follows.  Now 
their  cultivation  is  better  understood.  We  see  them 
by  the  waterside,  where  they  revel  in  the  water 
that  moistens  the  soil  about  their  roots,  and  if 
there  is  no  sheet  of  water  in  the  garden,  a  bed  has 
to  be  made  for  them,  sunk  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  made  up  of  good  strong  loam  mixed  with 
manure,  and  kept  well  watered  to  support  the 
bright  green  growth  that  rises  quite  4  feet.  Once 
planted,  leave  the  clumps  alone  ;  nothing  is  more 
injurious  than  constant  disturbance.  A  stronger 
growth  and  also  roots  that  do  not  "give  out  "so 
quickly  as  those  imported  may  be  had  from  seed, 
and  there  is  the  anticipation  of  obtaining  new,  dis- 
tinct, and  beautiful  forms.  Sow  the  seeds  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  good  soil,  kept  carefully  watered,  and 
the  best  time  to  divide  the  roots,  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  interfere  with  them,  is  just  before 
growth  commences.  There  is  a  long  list  of  named 
varieties,  and  in  the  rage  for  novelty  mere  size  is 
likely  to  destroy  the  natural  grace  of  the  tlower. 
Some  of  the  varieties  have  flowers  each  7  inches 
and  SIJ  inches  across,  and  disfigured  by  mottlings 
and  spots  of  colour  that  make  the  bloom  like  a  bit 
of  bad  mosaic.  Grow  only  the  bold  self-coloured 
varieties,  purples  especially,  and  the  pure  white, 
which  peering  up  in  the  garden,  have  an  indescribable 
charm  in  August.  There  is  a  tendency  to  double 
the  flower,  increase  its  normal  whorl  of  falls, 
and  so  create  an  undesirable  lumpiness  and  fulness. 
The  double  tibirica  is  a  burlesque  of  a  lovely  flower; 
BO  must  be  a  double  Ka^mpferi,  which  we  shall 
possibly  and,  unhappily,  attain.  Those  who  have 
boggy  places  in  their  gardens  are  recommended  to 
plant  roots  of  this  Iris,  sibirica,  and  the  common 
yellow  Flag  to  furnish  a  succession  of  bright  bloom 
in  summer. 

There  are  two  remaining  groups  of  less  import- 
ance to  the  gardener:  these  are  Evansia  and  Dietes, 
the  first  containing  the  greenhouse  I.  fimbriata,  a 
beautiful  flower,  crimpled  and  crested,  and  rich 
blue  in  colour,  save  for  the  yellow  and  white 
centre.  I.  tectorum  is  also  of  this  section  ;  it  is  a 
useful  June  flowering  species,  the  flowers  purple- 


blue;  it  loves  a  dry  soil  and  full  exposure.  I.  bi- 
color  and  the  Wedding  Iris  (I.  Robinsoniana)  are 
the  representatives  of  the  sub-genus  Dietes.  The 
Wedding  Iris  is  found  in  Lord  Howe's  Island  and 
the  east  coast  of  Australia,  and  grows  over  6  feet 
in  height,  bearing  white  flowers  each  about  4  inches 
across,  which  quickly  fade,  but  are  succeeded  by 
others.  It  blooms  in  the  open  air  at  Tresco  Abbey, 
Scilly,  and  a  note  records  that  in  1888  it  bore  about 
sixty  of  its  handsome  blooms. 

This  closes  a  brief  review  of  a  genus  which  is 
full  of  interest  to  those  who  wish  for  beautiful 
gardens. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE    SILVER    FIR. 

(aBIES    rECTINATA.) 

Unless  it  be  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, no  forest  tree  commonly  cultivated  ia 
this  country  approaches  the  Silver  Fir  either 


are  many  fine  old  trees  of  the  Silver  Fir,  two 
in  particular  named  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  one  of 
which  is  well  represented  in  the  accompanying 
figure  ;  it  has  certainly  few  equals  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  They  were  planted  over 
200  years  ago,  and  are  now  respectively  130  feet 
and  124  feet  in  height,  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  two  trees  being  computed  at  2500  feet. 
"Eve"  rises  to  124  feet  in  height,  and  girths  at 
3  feet  and  5  feet  22  feet  8  inches  and  21  feet 
8  inches  respectively.  At  1  foot  from  ground 
level  "Adam"  girths  28  feet  10  inches  in  size  of 
stem,  and  the  height  i?  exactly  130  feet. 

England  can  likewise  boast  of  several  giant 
specimens  of  the  Silver  Fir,  one  at  Poulton's 
Park,  outside  the  New  Forest,  being  13(.l  feet 
high,  and  with  a  well  rounded  bole  girthing  14 
feet  at  a  yard  up.  There  are  several  other 
specimens  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height,  and 
one  at  least  130  feet  in  England. 


Silver  Fir  ''  Adam 


in  the  grounds  at  Roseneath.     EiigravoJ  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
J.  D.  Cox,  Woodford,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B. 


in  height  or  for  the  quantity  of  wood  it  pro- 
duces in  a  stated  time.  As  conspicuous  land- 
marks throughout  the  country,  towering  Siifeet 
and  40  feet  above  any  of  its  neighbours,  the 
Silver  Firs  are  known  in  almost  every  district, 
the  great  spiry  heads  of  Yew-green  foliage 
standing  well  out  on  the  horizon  and  seeming 
to  defy  both  the  sweeping  winds  and  the  intense 
cold  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Throughout  the  coiintry  there  are  many  Silver 
Firs  ranging  from  100  feet  to  nearly  130  feet  in 
height,  and  with  clean  straight  stems  that  often 
girth  fully  20  feet  at  a  yard  from  the  ground. 
On  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  property  at  Roseneath 


From  observations  I  have  made,  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  a  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil  is 
most  beneficial  for  the  rapid  growth  and  general 
welfare  of  the  Silver  Fir,  but  there  are  not  a 
few  fairly  good  examples  on  light  alluvial  de- 
posit. My  notes  do  not  show  that  chalk  is  a 
happy  soil  for  this  Fir.  That  the  value  of  the 
wood  of  the  Silver  Fir  is  not  so  generally  well 
known  nor  appreciated  as  it  deserves  I  am  quite 
convinced.  A  number  of  experiments  carried 
out  prove  fairly  conclusively  that  when  pro- 
perly matured  Silver  Fir  wood  is  very  lasting  ; 
indeed,  quite  as  much  so  as  that  of  either 
Larch  or  Scotch.     We  have  used  it  largely  for 
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covering  outbuildings,  and  with  marked  success 
too,  for  the  wood  has  stood  quite  as  well  as  some 
of  the  foreign  logs  alongside  which  it  was  placed. 
The  growth  of  the  Silver  Fir  after  it  has  attained 
to  say  20  feet  in  height  is  very  rapid,  examples 
being  frequently  known  of  its  having  added 
about  12  feet  of  timber  annually  for  forty-nine 
years. 

Somehow  or  other  very  few  trees  of  the 
Silver  Fir  are  now  planted,  at  least  in  compari- 
son with  such  others  as  the  Larch,  Scotch, 
Laricio,  and  Austrian  ;  but  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  more  extended  culture  cannot  be 
denied  from  actual  results  obtained  in  this 
country. 

For  planting  in  conjunction  with  the  Douglas 
Fir  the  tree  in  question  is  most  valuable,  the 
little  shelter  aflbrded  by  the  Silver  Fir  being 
just  what  is  wanted  to  save  the  rather  tender 
and  brittle  leaves  of  the  Douglas  kind. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  perhaps  we  cannot 
speak  very  highly  of  the  Silver  Fir,  yet  in  its 
younger  stages,  and  particularly  if  allowed 
plenty  of  room  for  the  development  of  its 
lower  branches,  it  is  by  no  means  stift'  or  un- 
sightly even  when  used  as  a  lawn  specimen. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  SHRUBBERIES. 
Grouping  is  the  simplest  and  best  method  of 
arrangement,  and  ceitainly  the  most  natural. 
There  is  nothing  of  a  satisfactory  nature  in  the 
present  method  of  indiscriminately  mixing  trees 
and  shrubs  without  due  regard  to  their  habits, 
requirements,  or  fitness  for  the  purpose.  In  many 
shrubberies  choicer  things  have  been  choked  to 
death  by  hungry  Box  or  Laurel.  Good  shrubs  are 
plentiful  and  cheap.  If  the  area  to  be  planted  is 
very  extensive  some  of  the  commoner  things  may 
be  used,  but  even  then  we  may  confine  their  use  to 
the  less  important  positions,  and  group  the  choicer 
things  nearer  the  margin  of  the  shrubbery  and 
in  the  more  conspicuous  places. 

Arrangement  by  grouping  is  very  simple,  because 
if  we  have  three,  six,  or  a  score  of  plants  of  any  one 
thing,  we  have  only  to  group  them  boldly  in  sufli- 
cient  space  to  allow  room  for  the  development  of 
each,  and  follow  the  idea  throughout  till  all  the 
things  are  planted.  The  result  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory  than  many  of  the  mixtures  of  shrubs 
so  common  in  gardens  at  the  present  day.  More- 
over, with  extensive  families  like  the  Spiriea, 
Philadelphus,  Deutzia,  or  other  floweiing  shrubs, 
grouping  affords  a  good  opportunity  of  arranging 
the  difl^erent  members  of  the  family  in  proximity, 
so  that  we  can  have  all  the  effect,  and  also  make 
comparisons,  and  learn  the  distinctions  between 
them. 

Assuming  that  the  larger  trees  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  shrubbery  are  grouped  at  proper 
distances,  the  ground  between  need  not  be  left 
bare  or  annually  dug,  as  there  is  a  host  of  lew 
shrubs  that  would  carpet  the  ground  between  the 
taller  things  and  not  interfere  with  their  growth. 
Many  of  these  things  have  been  quite  excluded 
from  our  shrubberies,  owing  to  the  crowding 
together  of  a  variety  of  things  and  letting  them 
run  into  one  another,  or  by  that  still  worse  system 
of  annually  digging  between  the  shrubs  and 
mutilating  them  by  cutting  them  into  a  round 
mass,  till  they  lose  what  little  individuality  they 
may  naturally  possess.  The  margin  of  the  shrubbery 
is  generally  either  ill-defined,  or  consists  of  a  border 
in  which  a  few  hardy  plants  are  languishing. 
Here,  again,  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  boldly  using 
small,  but  choice  dwarf  shrubs  and  good  hardy 
plants  in  broad  masses ;  but  these  last,  if  they 
have  to  contend  with  the  rambling  roots  of  the 
shrubs,  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  their 
suitability  for  the  purpose.  Many  vigorous  hardy 
plants  will  thrive  for  years  in  such  situations  if  the 
site  is  first  well  prepared  for  them.  Many  of  the 
Lilies  will  do  well  for  years  if  planted  in  good  soil 


on  the  margins  of  the  shrubbery,  whilst  things 
like  Solomon's  Seal,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Wood- 
ruff will  thrive  in  and  among  the  very  roots  of  the 
shrubs. — Field. 


THE  WHITE  WILLOW. 
Among  the  trees  of  the  northern  world,  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  our  native 
white  or  grey  Willow.  Yet  few  seem  to  be  aware 
of  its  merits,  and  perhaps  its  name  would  not  be 
found  among  forest  trees  and  underwood  plants  in 
many  a  catalogue.  People  who  ransack  the  world 
for  trees  commonly  do  not  take  so  much  notice  of 
their  own  ;  but  none  that  we  can  ever  bring  home 
from  the  farthest  country  will  be  more  beautiful 
than  this  for  our  landscape,  or  more  useful  in  our 
woods.  Those  who  know  the  eastern  counties  will 
have  seen  many  beautiful  natural  plantations  of  it  in 
Essex  and  in  the  eastern  marsh  country.  Pictures 
could  be  made  of  it  and  have  been  made  of  it  in 
great  part,  although  few  of  our  artists,  as  yet,  pay 
much  attention  to  trees  as  forming  the  main 
elements  of  a  picture. 

Occasionally  we  find  wonderfully  large  specimens 
of  this  tree  in  one  or  other  of  its  varieties  in  rich 
bottom  lands  and  in  parks  where  it  has  room  to 
grow ;  but,  after  its  native  swamps,  it  is,  perhaps, 
most  beautiful  in  groups  and  colonies  in  woods, 
where  the  effect  of  the  leaves  when  tossed  by  the 
wind  is  often  as  pretty  as  that  of  the  Olive  tree  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  tree  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing for  its  beauty,  but  it  is  also  as  useful  as  it  is 
beautiful,  making  excellent  cricket  bats,  and  being 
useful  in  other  ways  as  a  tree,  while  as  underwood 
it  is  readily  bought  in  a  younger  state  than  almost 
any  other  tree.  For  example,  while  the  ordinary 
underwoods  cannot  well  be  cut  before  nine  years' 
growth,  the  white  Willow  makes  very  good  growth 
at  seven.  The  way  to  propagate  it  is  to  simply  take 
some  bundles  of  stout  fagots  and  drive  the  sticks 
nearly  half-way  into  the  earth  at  about  the  distance 
apart  they  are  required  to  stand.  A  curious  thing 
we  have  noticed  about  Willows  is  that  the  branches 
from  trees  that  have  been  chopped  seem  to  make  by 
far  the  best  trees.  Another  charm  of  the  ^hite 
Willow  we  had  almost  forgotten  is  its  delicate  and 
grateful  odour.  The  pale  green-yellow  catkins  are 
scarcely  visible  among  the  green  in  spring,  until  a 
refined,  delicate,  and  most  welcome  scent  lets  one 
know  that  the  trees  are  near.  It  does  not  last  long, 
but  in  all  the  charms  of  the  early  year  there  is 
scarcely  anything  more  welcome  to  us  than  that  of 
the  odour  of  the  white  Willows.  Probably  few 
people  have  noticed  the  flowers,  as  they  are  so 
much  like  the  budding  leaves  in  colour.  Gilpin  is 
rather  shallow  about  it,  and  in  his  description  of 
the  effect  of  the  tree  in  any  rural  scenery  he 
misses  its  beauty  altogether  on  the  marshes  and  in 
picturesque  groups  elsewhere.  It  is  a  tree  of  wide 
distribution  in  Europe.  Trees  70  feet  or  .SO  feet 
high  are  not  uncommon. — Field. 


Renovating  old  Hollies  and   Thorns. — 

Notwithstanding  the  many  fine  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  which  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country,  the  common  Holly  and  Hawthorn  still 
occupy  the  front  rank.  Both  may  be  used  in 
the  formation  of  hedges,  and  both  are  capable 
of  growing  and  thriving  when  planted  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  large  trees.  Both  trees 
will  grow  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  from  the 
sea-shore  up  to  12000  feet  or  more  above  sea  level. 
Although  the  merits  of  the  plants  are  of  a  very 
high  order,  it  is  strange  that  many  fine  old  trees  of 
both  species  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  through- 
out the  country  in  a  poor  condition,  and 
gradually  djing  off  for  want  of  a  little  timely 
attention.  Both  trees  prefer  a  deep  rich  soil 
thoroughly  drained  and  well  broken  up.  Old  trees 
that  are  showing  signs  of  distress  may  be  improved 
by  applying  a  good  dressing  of  rich  manure  on  the 
surface  around  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  I  have 
likewise  found  it  to  be  very  beneficial  to  occasion- 
ally give  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  from  the 
farmyard.  Both  trees,  however,  are  apt  to  con- 
tract   disease    and  die  off   if   water  remains  at 


the  roots.  When  such  is  the  case  the  preliminary 
step  to  be  taken  is  to  have  the  ground  efficiently 
drained.  Holly  and  Thorn  hedges  that  are  in  a 
backward  state  of  growth  through  poverty  of  soil 
may  be  restored  to  health  and  vigour  by  forking  or 
digging  in  a  good  dressing  of  manure  along  both 
sides  of  the  hedge,  care  being  taken  to  disturb  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible  during  the  operation. 
Liquid  manure  may  likewise  be  applied  here  with 
good  results.  Cultivators  should  lose  no  time  in 
attending  to  the  above  before  the  press  of  sprirg 
work  commences. — J.  B.  W. 

Euonymuses  against  walls.— As  mentioned 
in  The  Garden,  Feb.  1  (p.  108),  the  different 
forms  of  Japanese  Euonymus  are  all  good  plants 
for  training  to  a  wall,  but  the  only  one  that  will 
attach  itself  thereto  is  the  variegated  form  of  E.  ra- 
dicans,  which  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and 
differs  considerably  according  to  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  placed.  When  planted  out  in  good  soil 
and  trained  to  a  wall  it  will  as  it  mounts  upward 
develop  stouter  shoots  and  very  much  larger  leaves 
than  is  the  case  when  it  assumes  the  character  of 
a  low  creeping  shrub.  Here  we  have  a  stretch  of 
wall  about  10  feet  high  completely  clothed  with 
this  Euonymus,  and  very  bright  and  cheerful 
it  is  at  all  seasons.  As  an  edging  plant 
it  can  be  lifted  and  split  up  like  Box,  but  it  is 
wanting  in  the  neatness  of  our  native  shrub.  For 
winter  and  permanent  bedding,  too,  it  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  for  this  purpose  the  fact  that  it  is  har- 
dier than  the  variegated  forms  of  E.  japonicus  in- 
creases its  value.  I  once  saw  a  peculiar  effect  pro- 
duced by  grafting  a  number  of  shoots  of  this 
Euonymus  at  regular  distances  along  a  very 
strong  plant  (kept  to  a  single  shoot)  of  the  common 
Spindle  Tree  (E.  europaeus).  As  the  shoots  of  the 
variegated  E.  radicans  grew  they  assumed  a  droop- 
ing character,  and  thus  formed  a  columnar-shaped 
specimen,  very  distinct,  but  more  curious  than 
ornamental. — T. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


LIFTING  INSIDE  ROOTS  IN  LATE 
VINERIES. 

The  modern  market  grower  cannot  slacken 
speed  to  lift  and  relay  the  roots  of  exhausted  or 
failing  Vines,  but,  like  the  wandering  Arab, 
strikes  his  tent  and  moves  on.  In  other  words, 
having  cultivated  at  high  pressure  he  moves  his 
houses  to  fresh  ground,  or  builds  new  ones  for 
Grapes,  and  destroys  the  prematurely  old  Vines 
preliminary  to  a  fresh  start  it  may  be  with 
Peaches  or  Tomatoes.  He  makes  his  borders 
very  rich,  using  large  quantities  of  animal  ma- 
nure, treat  his  Vines  as  biennials,  and  thinks 
no  more  of  rooting  them  out  than  a  private 
gardener  does  of  destroying  a  set  of  exhausted 
Cucumbers.  The  jirofessional  cannot  do  this, 
for  having  possibly  but  one  late  house,  he  top- 
dresses,  renovates,  and  lifts  first  the  inside,  then 
the  outside  roots,  or,  like  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
gives  the  Vines  a  turn  on  their  feet,  and,  hav- 
ing rooted  the  leaders  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
span-roofed  house,  amputates  them  and  con- 
tinues the  culture  of  excellent  Grapes  upon  the 
old  Vines  standing  on  their  heads,  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  this  reversal  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

On  the  numerous  large  domains  throughout 
the  kingdom  the  thoughtful  owners  place  no 
impediment  in  the  way  of  turf  and  other  ma- 
terials for  making  new  and  renovating  old  bor- 
ders; gardeners  put  in  the  energy  and  skill, 
and,  as  a  rule,  obtain  good  Grapes  from  Vines 
whose  age  may  range  from  twenty  to  eighty 
summers.  The  inside  and  outside  roots  of 
Vines  in  early  and  midseason  houses  are  lifted 
alternately  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut,  and 
the  outside  roots  of  Lady  Downe's  and  other 
bottling  varieties  are  dealt  with  in  the  same 
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way  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe  and  can  be  sup- 
ported from  witliin  until  the  leaves  fall  in 
November.  This  outside  renovation  alone  keeps 
them  going  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  due 
course  the  inside  borders  become  sour,  inert, 
impervious  to  warmth,  air,  and  water,  or  the 
roots,  having  got  down  to  the  face  of  the  cold, 
moist  concrete,  pump  up  crude  matter  which 
does  more  harm  than  good,  as  it  counteracts  all 
that  has  been  done  externally.  If  the  houses 
are  lofty  and  the  Grapes  quite  clear  of  the  head, 
it  is  possible  to  change  the  inside  soil  in  Sep- 
tember, but  in  the  majority  of  private  gardens 
the  structures  are  too  low  for  the  performance 
of  this  work  with  any  degree  of  safety  to  the 
crop ;  consequently  inside  renewal  is  put  oil'  or 
performed  at  the  wrong  season,  when  the  Vines 
suffer.  As  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  late  houses 
are  now  empty,  inside  renovation  is  simple 
enough,  but  this  is  the  wrong  time,  for  the 
Vines  are  dormant ;  consequently  all  the  best  of 
the  roots  might  perish  or  sulk  for  a  season. 
This  at  least  is  my  experience,  and  when  I  statu 
that  Vines,  young  or  old,  always  start  away 
best  when  the  buds  are  on  the  move,  the  owner 
of  bad  inside  borders  will  gather  that  for  the 
present  he  must  exercise  that  rare  virtue, 
patience.  He  may  if  he  feel  disposed,  and  per- 
haps with  advantage,  coax  his  late  Vines  on  a 
little  ;  also  he  may  prepare  under  cover  a  good 
body  of  fresh,  dry  compost,  stack  it  up  in  a  nar- 
row ride,  and  cover  with  hot  manure  or  leaves 
to  start  fermentation. 

The  Vines,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  well 
supplied  with  warm  water,  and  when  the  bud.s 
are  ready  to  burst  he  may  fork  out  every  bit  of 
soil,  wash  the  roots  if  he  likes,  and  relay  them  in 
the  new  warm  compost.  If  the  outside  border 
ia  in  good  condition  and  capable  of  carrying  the 
Vines  through  the  early  stages  of  growth,  a 
space  varying  from  3  feet  to  0  feet  in  width  will 
be  ample  for  the  new  one,  as  all  strong  tibreless 
roots  must  be  well  shortened  or  relaid  in  a  ser- 
pentine position  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
surface. 

Border-making  having  been  so  frequently  de- 
scribed, I  need  not  go  into  this  matter,  but, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  inside  roots  will 
take  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  of  water  in  the  course 
of  the  season,  I  may  say  the  drainage  must  be 
ample.  When  the  work  is  finished  the  roots 
will  at  once  take  to  the  new  soil,  which,  by  the 
way,  must  not  be  made  sour  by  heavy  watering, 
cue  supply  in  a  tepid  state  to  settle  the  comjjost 
being  ample  until  the  Vines  are  in  full  leaf. 
Then,  by  way  of  keeping  in  moisture,  the  surface 
may  be  well  mulched  with  short  stable  manure, 
and,  a  portion  of  the  old  border  area  being  un- 
occupied, root-action  may  be  quickened  by  the 
introduction  of  a  lining  of  Oak  leaves  in  a  state 
of  fermentation.  By  following  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  will  admit  upon  these  lines,  the 
new  compost  will  be  kept  moist  and  warm,  the 
fermenting  material  throwing  of  ammonia  will 
economise  dry  fire-heat  and  incessant  syringing, 
the  Vines  will  hardly  feel  the  check,  and  if  the 
bunches  are  a  trifle  smaller,  the  berries  will  be 
larger  than  in  the  previous  year  and  perfect  in 
colour.  Fruit  Grower. 


Late  Pears.  —  I  thoroughly  appreciite  the 
honest  criticism  from  so  able  a  correspocdent  as 
Mr.  Sheppard  (Garden,  Feb.  1,  p.  93)  on  my  re- 
marks concerning  late  Pears ;  at  the  same  time  I 
must  deny  what  he  refers  to  as  my  inconsistency. 
The  fact  of  my  inability  to  produce  specimens 
worthy  of  the  name  of  good  late  Pears  was  no  proof 
that  other  growers  throughout  the  country  should 
not  have  been  more  fortunate  with  all  their  cordons, 
walls,  Quince  stocks,  &c.,  and  so  have  been  in  a 
position  to  demonstrate  their  experience,  thereby 


carrying  forward  this  vexed  question  a  stage  fur- 
ther. The  fruit  reports  published  in  The  Garden 
last  August  led  me  to  infer  that  good  fruit  might 
be  forthcoming,  and  with  such  before  us,  now  would 
be  the  best  time  for  discussion.  Growers'  opinions 
as  to  the  best  Pears  up  to  the  season  of  Josephine 
de  Malines  and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  seem  fairly 
unanimous,  but  sorts  to  follow  these  is  what  is 
wanted.  In  nearly  all  fruit  lists  the  names  of  at 
least  a  dozen  kinds — later  so-called  and  good — are 
given,  but  personally  I  have  never  tasted  them 
worthy  the  name,  good  anywhere,  nor  in  any  season. 
If  this  is  the  practical  experience  of  others,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  little  short  of  sheer  extravagance  and 
waste  of  power  to  grow  these  so-called  late  kinds, 
excepting  on  soalh  wall?,  or  with  the  aid  of  glass. 
— W.  Crump,  Madresjield  Court. 


NOTES  ON  APPLES. 


Discussion  still  goes  on  as  to  the  relative  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  several  varieties  of  Apples,  and 
in  time  we  shall  probably  get  a  solution  of  the  best 
varieties  to  grow.  Some  authorities  advise  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Ribston  and  Blenheim  for  profit,  whilst 
others  are  against  them.  Both  are  probably  right  in 
a  measure,  but  for  quick  returns  the  planting  of  the 
Blenheim  would  only  end  in  failure.  Again,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  very  grave  error  to  dis- 
continue planting  the  Blenheim.  To  the  cottager 
or  grower  for  profit  and  who  looks  for  quick  returns 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  recommend  the 
planting  of  this  variety.  The  (juestion  arises.  Who 
is  to  plant  the  Blenheim  ?  I  should  say  the  owners 
of  the  land,  and  those  who  have  an  interest  in,  or 
are  charitably  disposed  to  those  who  will  come 
after  them.  Many  owners  of  estates  plant  forest 
trees  for  the  benefit  of  their  successors,  and  why 
not  plant  Apple  trees  i  Take  it  all  in  all,  there  is 
probably  not  a  more  profitable  Apple  in  cultivation 
than  the  Blenheim  when  in  bearing.  For  this 
reason  it  should  be  planted,  but  not  for  immediate 
profit.  The  editor  of  The  Garden  says  we  must 
look  out  for  a  more  precocious  stock  than  the  Crab. 
If  one  were  forthcoming,  it  would  be  a  boon.  It 
would  certainly  be  better  than  the  English  Paradise 
or  Nonsuch  stock,  for  even  on  this  it  fruits  bat 
sparingly,  is  also  dry  in  texture  and  light  in  com- 
parison with  specimens  from  trees  on  the  Crab.  It 
ripens  early,  and  has  a  tendency  to  drop.  I  remem- 
ber some  fine  old  trees  on  the  old  red  sandstone 
formation  in  Herefordshire.  These  used  to  pro- 
duce some  splendid  sanaples. 

I  see  the  Kibston  is  also  a  bone  of  contention. 
Now  canker  is  the  evil  with  this  variety,  and  the 
question  is,  What  will  cure  it  ?  The  canker  which 
affects  the  Ribston  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  itself. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  either  the  stock  or  the 
soil  which  causes  canker  in  this  variety,  but  injury 
to  the  bark,  and  the  variety  does  not  appear  to 
possess  vigour  enough  to  outgrow  the  evil,  or  rather 
injury.  A  severe  hailstorm  such  as  we  had  in  this 
district  on  the  25th  of  last  May,  the  shot  from  a 
gnn,  the  least  pressure  from  a  stake  or  ligature,  or 
even  severe  frost  on  unripened  wood  will  often 
cause  it.  The  hailstorm  mentioned  damaged 
thousands  of  trees  in  this  district.  In  this  garden 
there  are  scores  of  young  trees  with  protuberances 
from  this  cause.  Many  people  take  it  for  canker. 
The  healthy  varieties  are  forming  fresh  bark,  but 
with  others  it  is  the  reverse,  and  it  the  wounds  are 
not  pared  over  with  a  sharp  knife  and  dressed  with 
clay  and  cow  manure  canker  will  follow.  Canker  is 
caused  through  various  agencies,  as  well  as  bad  or 
undrained  soils,  and  each  man  when  describing  its 
cure  in  his  own  particular  case  is,  no  doubt,  acting 
in  good  faith. 

The  Gravenstein,  again,  has  lately  come  in  for 
comment,  and  as  far  as  English  grown  fruits  are 
f  on:!erned,  I  do  not  think  there  could  be  a  more 
delicately  flavoured  Apple  or  one  with  such  a 
powerful  aroma.  But  it  is  not  a  profitable  Apple 
to  grow,  although  it  is  splendid  for  the  table.  The 
Gravenstein,  American  Mother,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  were  the  only  Apples  the  late  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield would  eat.  I  remember  exhibiting  a  dish 
at  one  of  the  Woolhope  exhibitions,  and  it  caused 
quite  a  sensation  amongst  growers  present.    I  also 


remember  calling  the  attention  of  Mr.  George 
Bunyard  and  the  late  Mr.  Woodhridge  to  it, 
and  they  pronounced  it  the  "  finest  flavoured 
Apple  in  cultivation."  The  wood  of  the  Graven- 
stein is  rather  tender.  The  fruit  referred  to 
was  grown  at  Holme  Lacy  on  an  espalier.  The 
Newtown  Pippin  was  also  tried  there,  but  would 
not  succeed  at  all.  We  used  also  to  grow  there 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  true  Wormsley  Pip- 
pin. It  was  a  most  profuse  bearer,  very  handsome, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  I  sent  Mr.  Bunyard  some 
grafts,  but  how  he  succeeded  with  them  in  Kent 
I  never  heard.  We  had  two  trees,  one  a  very  old 
one.  I  have  never  seen  this  Apple  mentioned  by 
other  Hereford  growers,  so  conclude  it  is  compara- 
tively little  known.  It  was  raised  at  Wormsley 
Grange  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  and 
named  after  his  residence.  A.  Young. 

Ahherleij  Hall  Gardens,  Stourjiurt. 


THE  GRAPE  ^'1NE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR, 

Cheap  glass  and  timber  having  been  converted 
into  vineries  covering  hundreds  of  acres  of  British 
soil,  young  Vines  for  some  years  past  have  been 
but  little  planted  in  the  open  air,  and  old  ones, 
judging  from  their  neglected  appearance,  are  not 
considered  worth  the  attention  so  essential  to  the 
ripening  of  their  fruit.  The  introduction  of  Jersey 
Grapes  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  too,  has  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  the  hardy  Vine,  especially  in  the 
environs  of  large  towns,  where  the  imported  produce 
crowds  the  fruiterers'  shops  in  the  autumn,  with 
the  result  that  the  thrifty  owner  of  house  property 
now  plants  his  best  south  and  west  aspects  with 
the  more  profitable  Apricot  and  Pear.  This  out- 
come is  quite  natural,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  regret 
the  rapid  decline  of  one  of  the  most  graceful, 
ornamental,  and  rapid  growing  climbers  ever  in- 
troduced into  this  country.  In  rural  distiiots 
where  the  Jersey  basket  is  unknown,  the  Vine,  I 
think,  may  still  be  planted,  and  although  it  never 
produces  a  cluster  of  ripe  Grapes,  its  graceful  leaves 
and  tendrils  will  hide  many  an  unsightly  wall  and 
gable  and  convert  whole  cottages  into  masses  of 
crimson  and  gold  in  the  autumn.  Upon  large 
estates,  especially  where  the  soil  is  warm,  sandy, 
rocky  and  sloping  to  the  sun,  the  varieties  whose 
foliage  puts  on  the  rich  marbled  tints  might  be 
planted  not  only  by  the  score,  but  by  the  hundred, 
and  I  venture  to  think,  indeed  to  assert,  that  many 
of  them  would  soon  rival  the  Japanese  Maples,  as 
yet  too  scarce,  and  for  all  time  too  slow  for  wild 
woodland  planting.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  our  finest  late  hothouse  varieties  grow  admir- 
ably in  the  open  air,  and  although  their  swelling  a 
bunch  of  Grapes  is  out  of  the  question,  they  lay  on 
leaf  colouring  quite  equal  to  anything  met  with 
under  glass  in  September  and  October.  Some,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  are  better  than  others,  and  all 
of  them  colour  best  towards  the  end  of  a  hot,  dry 
summer,  but  once  they  are  thoroughly  established 
and  the  roots  have  to  forage  for  food,  the  foliage 
increases  in  colour  as  it  decreases  in  size,  and 
being  quite  hardy,  it  stands  wind,  wet,  and  autumn 
frost  better  than  the  fleeting  Virginian  Creeper. 

In  making  a  selection  of  high-coloured  varieties 
worthy  of  being  grown  for  their  foliage  alone,  I 
should  choose  the  old  West's  St.  Peter's,  Millei's 
Burgundy,  Barbarossa,  Alicante,  Gros  Colman, 
Gros  Maroc,  Lady  Downe's,  and  the  Claret— the 
last  a  dull  purple  throughout  the  summer  and 
a  brilliant  crimson  in  the  autumn.  Some  of  the 
American  species  and  varieties,  too,  I  believe,  are 
very  good,  and  being  tremendous  growers  might  be 
planted  where  space  is,  practically  speaking,  un- 
limited. 

Passing  from  the  park  to  the  cottage  garden,  or 
even  to  the  squire's  garden,  there  are  not  a  few 
spots  now  bare  and  ugly  upon  which  culture  for 
Grapes  might  be  attempted,  and,  provided  the  most 
approved  methods  of  training,  pruning,  stopping 
and  thinning  were  followed  up,  good  ripe  fruit 
might  be  cut  in  favourable  seasons.  A  very  im- 
portant aid  to  success  is  a  thin,  warm,  moderately 
rich  soil  resting  upon  good  drainage,  or,  better 
still,  broken  shelving  rock  into  which  the  roots  can 
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penetrate  to  a  depth  which  will  ensure  moisture  in 
hot  dry  seasons.  Where  Nature  has  provided  a 
bottom  of  this  kind,  as  on  the  sloping  hills  near 
Bath,  on  the  spurs  of  the  Cotswolds  and  along  the 
south  coast,  open  air  Vines  should  ripen  excellent 
Grapes  ;  and  the  climate  being  good,  fat  root  runs 
on  deep  rich  retentive  soils  might  be  made  poor 
and  warm  by  the  use  of  concrete,  ample  drainage, 
and  borders  well  raised  above  the  surrounding 
level,  precisely  upon  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gibson  in  the  sub-tropical  garden  on  the 
swampy  flats  of  Battersea.  Having  seen  and  lately 
described  a  most  fruitful  ^'ine  growing  out  of  a 
limestone  buttress  some  10  feet  frotri  the  ground 
line,  I  look  upon  the  preparation  of  a  dry,  warm 
border  which  can  be  mulched  and  flooded  with 
impunity  as  a  very  important  factor  ;  but  there  is 
yet  another,  and  that  is  an  improved  method  of 
pruning,  stopping,  and  thin  training.  The  Vines 
now  met  with  in  good  gardens  are  allowed  to 
carry  too  much  wood  and  foliage,  first  by  being 
laid  in  much  too  close  at  the  winter  pruning  and 
training,  and  second,  by  being  allowed  to  run  wild 
through  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  If  growers 
of  hot-house  Vines  adopted  this  plan,  under 
glass  even,  they  would  fail,  and  yet  failure  in 
the  open  air  is  ascribed  to  many  causes,  but 
seldom  to  the  right  one.  There  are  two 
distinct  modes  of  training,  the  vertical  and  the 
horizontal ;  the  first  answers  best  on  lofty  buildings, 
as  canes  can  be  worked  upon  the  long- rod  principle, 
but  the  second  is  preferable  where  the  walls  are 
low  and  the  lateral  sweep  considerable.  The  start 
In  either  case  is  the  same,  as  the  young  Vine  must 
be  shortened  to  a  foot  at  the  outset ;  a  young  shoot 
in  due  course  is  trained  to  the  right,  another  to  the 
left  the  first  season.  If  vertical  training  is  decided 
upon,  those  a  foot  from  the  ground  will  form  the 
base  line  and  vertical  shoots  ■',  feet  apart  the  follow- 
ing year  will  be  taken  from  them,  all  intermediate 
buds  being  taken  out  or  stopped  when  the  others 
are  growing  freely.  Where  each  of  these  shoots 
has  made  3  feet  to  5  feet  it  should  be  stopped  to 
plump  up  all  the  buds,  as  certain  of  these  will  carry 
fruit  the  following  year,  and  in  this  way  mounting 
by  a  yard  or  so  per  year  a  Vine  may  be  taken  any 
height  on  the  wire  extension  principle. 

Horizontal  training  consists  in  shortening  the 
leader  to  3  feet  of  young  cane  each  winter  and 
training  one  shoot  to  the  right,  another  to  the  left, 
until  they  have  made  0  feet  or  more  according  to 
space,  when  they  should  be  stopped  to  plump  the 
buds  as  in  vertical  training.  From  these  horizontal 
branches  vertical  shoots  18  inches  apart  must  be 
led  upwards,  but  never  downwards,  and  as  these 
will  show  fruit  they  must  be  stopped  at  the  second 
leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  when  all  superfluous  breaks 
may  be  pinched  close  or  rubbed  out  to  prevent  the 
foliage  from  becoming  crowded.  One  bunch  to 
each  shoot  will  be  ample,  and  reflected  heat  being 
important,  the  wood  and  fruit  must  be  kept  close 
to  the  wall  and  all  laterals  closely  pinched,  as 
waste  of  force  in  this  part  of  the  Vine  not  only  robs 
the  cluster.*,  but  prevents  the  canes  of  the  current 
year  from  e.\ tending.  When  the  Grapes  are  set 
they  should  be  thinned,  care  being  taken  that  the 
premier  leaves  are  not  broken,  as  these  draw  the 
sap  and  increase  the  siz»  of  the  berries.  Mulch, 
feed,  and  flush  with  sewage  if  the  season  be  hot 
and  dry,  moisture  being  the  best  preventive  of 
red  spider ;  remove  all  laterals  when  the  Grapes 
are  cut,  and  spur  back  to  a  single  iDud  when  the 
Vines  have  shed  their  leaves  in  November.  A 
gross  habit  being  adverse  to  fertility,  all  mulch- 
ing of  a  stimulating  nature  should  be  removed  when 
the  Grapes  are  ripe,  a  light  covering  of  litter  being 
ample  protection  through  the  winter.  W.  C. 


Apple  Claygate  Pearmain. — I  have  been  sur- 
prised 10  see  this  Apple  highly  spoken  of  and  re- 
commended by  some  corres pendents  of  The  Gah- 
DBN.  My  experience  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  bad  doer 
and  does  not  bear  freely.  When  it  does  bear  the 
Apples  do  not  ripen  properly  and  always  shrivel 
unless  the  summer  and  autumn  are  unusually  fa- 
vourable. If  it  is  as  good  as  some  state,  the  culti- 
vators who   praise   it   must  be  exceptionally  well 


situated  as  regards  soil  and  climate,  as  here  in  East 
Anglia  it  is  not  nearly  so  reliable  as  the  Ribston, 
which  used  to  do  well  in  these  gardens  till  the  trees 
became  very  old  and  worn  out.  We  have  young 
trees  now  that  promise  very  well,  but  the  Claygate 
is  not  worth  keeping,  and  I  intend  to  graft;  it  with 
Blenheim  as  soon  as  the  time  arrives  for  that  work. 
The  Blenheim  is  remarkably  free  here,  and  excels 
all  others  during  the  season  it  is  fit  for  use.— S.  D. 


FHUIT  GROWING  IN  BRITAIN. 
Me.  Swann  (Garden,  Feb.  1,  p.  105)  is  evidently 
one  of  a  numerous  class  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  fruit  growing  in  this  country  is  a  hope- 
less task,  and  the  sooner  those  that  are  engaged  in 
it  turn  their  attention  to  something  more  profitable 
the  better.  Being  myself  one  of  those  unfortunate 
individuals  who  rely  more  on  fruit  culture  than 
on  anything  else,  I  should  be  extremely  glad  if  Mr. 
Swann  or  any  of  his  friends  would  give  some  prac- 
tical advice  as  to  what  kind  of  crop  we  can  substi- 
tute that  will  repay  our  labour  better  than  fruit. 
No  one  who  has  had  any  lengthened  experience 
of  fruit  culture  would  like  to  assert  that  by 
fruit  growing  a  fortune  can  be  realised,  but 
that  it  is  in  such  a  hopeless  state  as  Mr. 
Swann  describes  I  can  positively  deny.  If  the 
climate  is  so  very  unsuitable  for  fruit  culture, 
how  is  it  that  we  find  our  customers  willing 
to  pay  more  for  homegrown  fruit,  no  matter 
whether  Apricots,  Cherries,  Green  Gages  and  other 
Plums,  Grapes,  Apples,  &o.,  than  they  are  for 
foreign  if  only  they  can  get  them.  Simply  because 
the  flavour  is  better.  Only  in  Pears  do  1  think  the 
foreigners  beat  us,  and  that  is  our  fault,  and  not 
that  of  the  climate,  for  if  the  French  find  it  neces- 
sary to  grow  theirs  on  walls,  how  can  we  hope  to 
compete  with  them  if  we  grow  ours  without  any 
aids  of  that  kind  .'  Where  the  culture  of  Pears  is 
well  carried  out,  as  it  is  in  many  good  private  gar- 
dens on  the  cordon  system,  fruit  equal  to  that  of 
foreign  growth  is  the  result.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  Pears  would  pay  even  for 
the  protection  of  glass  better  than  many  crops  that 
are  now  grown  under  it. 

It  is  with  regard  to  Apples  that  Mr.  Swann  is  so 
wide  of  the  mark,  as  home-grown  samples,  if  good, 
always  realise  more  than  the  foreign.  It  would 
be  folly  to  compare  the  price  of  the  best  selected 
grades  of  foreign  growth  with  that  obtained  for 
the  haphazard  lots  that  are  still  sent  to  market 
by  English  growers  with  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
all  put  into  one  basket.  That  Apples  equal  to  any 
in  the  world  are  now  grown  even  in  such  seasons 
as  the  past  ought  to  be  patent  to  anyone  who  visits 
the  autumn  fruit  shows,  where  home-grown  fruit 
can  hold  its  own  against  all  comers.  That  the 
keeping  qualities  of  our  home-grown  Apples  are  in 
any  way  deficient  is  entirely  erroneous,  as  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  the  late  sorts 
until  Apples  come  again,  and  those  who  grow  for 
profit  know  that  you  can  keep  them  even  too  long, 
for  after  Rhubarb  gets  cheap  and  green  Goose- 
berries are  obtainable,  it  is  useless  keeping  Apples 
any  longer.  That  fruit  growing  as  a  profitable  in- 
dustry will  be,  and  is  in  a  very  fair  way  of  being 
revived  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  for  not  only 
are  the  old-fashioned  orchards  springing  up  in  all 
directions,  but  dwarf  trees  are  being  planted  ex- 
tensively. The  produce  from  these  when  they  are 
well  attended  to  will  certainly  take  the  first  place 
in  either  London  or  local  markets. 

Oosjwrt.  James  Groom. 

Winter  moth  in  orchards.— In  remarking  on 
these  and  the  grease  bands  Mr.  Crump  advises  all 
who  have  neglected  to  apply  them  as  a  remedy 
against  the  moth  to  use  quicklime  by  hand,  using 
it  in  the  dust  state  above  and  below,  but  both  he 
and  others  who  have  tried  to  deal  with  it  will  find  it 
much  easier  and  far  more  effectual  to  have  the 
lime  slaked  in  water  and  syringe  it  on  the  stems 
and  branches,  or  force  it  there  by  means  of  the 
garden  engine,  as  it  can  be  done  more  quickly  and 
every  part  be  thoroughly  coated  with  the  wash, 
which  adheres  and  remains  on  till  quite  late  in  the 
spring.     To  prepare  the  lime  liquid  and  have  it  so 


that  it  will  pass  easily  through  the  jets  of  either 
of  the  implements  mentioned,  it  should  as  soon  as 
slaked  be  passed  through  a  fine  wire  sieve,  which 
will  rid  it  of  lumps,  and  anyone  then  who  is  at  all 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  syringe  or  engine  can  soon 
put  the  wash  on.  The  best  time  for  carrying  out 
the  work  is  when  the  trees  are  just  a  little  damp  and 
the  air  is  still,  as  the  liquid  has  to  be  driven  from 
different  points  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  branches. 
When  this  is  done  with  good  fresh  lime  Apples 
and  Pears  are  at  once  freed  from  all  parasites,  and 
remain  clear  and  clean  in  the  bark  for  years  after. 
— S.  D. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  FOR  1890. 

ALTHOUGit  no  one  can  say  positively  thatonr  fruit 
crops  will  l>e  good,  bad  or  or  indifferent,  certainly 
in  this  locality  until  often  the  20th  of  May  there 
may  be  no  harm  in  asserting  that  our  prospects  never 
were  more  promising.  A  mild  winter  following 
upon  a  fine  wood-ripening  autumn  has  pushed  the 
fruit  buds  into  prominence,  especially  upon  south 
walls,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  forward  as  I  have 
seen  them  on  the  last  day  of  January  in  other  years 
when  good  crops  of  fruit  in  due  course  have  been 
gathered  in.  The  buds  at  and  a  little  before  Christ- 
mas looked  as  though  they  must  burst  prematurely, 
but  since  that  time  their  progress  has  been  less  ra- 
pid, a  circumstance  which  may  be  accotmted  for  in 
two  ways,  first,  by  their  being  thoroughly  ripe  and 
perfectly  formed,  and  second,  by  the  sunless  wea- 
ther which  prevailed  throughout  the  closing  month. 
To  the  masses  who  do  not  trouble  about  the  fruit 
crops,  brightgenialdays  in  January  and  February  are 
accepted  asagodsend,  and  so  they  are,butto  the  gar- 
dener who  knows  how  twelve  hours'  sun  pushes  his 
treasured  buds  on  to  destruction,  dry  cold  weather 
is  most  acceptable  certainly  up  to  the  first  week  in 
March.  Last  year  we  were  told  that  semi-tropical 
weather  when  the  fruit  trees  were  in  flower  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  crops,  but  this  I  still  think  was  a  mis- 
take, as  I  have  always  found  extra  heat,  especially 
if  solar  and  balanced  by  light,  not  only  harmless, 
but  highly  beneficial  to  the  simultaneous  opening 
of  the  flowers,  the  ripening  and  dispersion  of  the 
pollen,  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  All  forcing 
gardeners  work  upon  these  lines  when  their  Peaches, 
Vines,  and  Strawberries  under  glass  are  in  flower, 
and  solar  influences  failing  them  they  reluctantly 
fall  back  upon  fire  heat.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
grower  of  hardy  or  open  air  trees  now  really  re- 
quires retarding  weather,  but  once  the  flowers  be- 
gin to  expand  he  may  welcome  the  sun,  protect 
from  frost,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  trees  in  our 
orchards  and  gardens  should  not  be  laden  with  fruit 

Next  to  Peaches  and  Apricots,  Plums  and  Cherries 
with  us  are  most  forward;  but,  contrary  to  their 
appearance  about  this  time  last  year,  their  buds 
are  as  round  and  plump  as  swan  shot,  the  best  of 
all  proofs  that  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
slowly  swelling  to  perfection,  that  it  will  be  good 
fruit  or  nothing,  as  they  are  too  good  to  burst  into 
shoots.  The  only  fear  I  have  for  wall  fruit  trees  is 
want  of  moisture  about  the  lowest  roots.  The  sur- 
face of  the  borders  is  wet  enough  most  likely  to 
ensure  a  good  set,  especially  upon  heavy  soils,  but 
unless  we  have  more  steady  rain,  that  which  fell  so 
hastily  a  week  or  two  ago  should  be  husbanded  by 
timely  mulching,  as  fruit  never  sets  well  when  the 
drainage  roots  are  dry. 

Black  Currants  are  the  only  bush  fruits  at  all 
too  forward,  the  light  crops  of  inferior  fruit  borne 
by  them  last  season  having  left  them  too  full  of 
vigour.  Strawberries,  although  well  ripened,  are 
carrying  an  unusual  number  of  fresh  green  leaves. 
This  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  these  plants  never 
fruit  so  well  as  when  thoroughly  checked  by  decided 
wintry  weather.  It  is  as  yet  early  to  express  fear, 
as  we  still  have  time  for  a  few  weeks'  frost.  Our 
crops  last  year  were  exceptionally  good,  and  having 
with  one  exception  nothing  over  three  years  old,  I 
do  not  think  them  too  leafy  for  the  coming  spring. 

Apples  and  Pears  as  yet  have  made  no  sign,  the 
only  trees  on  the  move  being  a  few  cordons  on  the 
Qaince.  Apples  of  all  kinds  are  thickly  set  with 
hoary  buds,  and,  barring  the  grub,  they  should 
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make  amends  for  the  abortions  or  complete  failures 
of  the  past  year.  The  weather  so  far  has  been 
favourable  to  the  winter  moth,  which  may  be 
checked,  but  never  annihilated,  by  the  use  of  greased 
bands.  W.  C. 


ESPALIER  TREES. 


At  one  time  I  was  under  the  impression  that  this 
system  of  training  Apple  and  Pear  trees  was  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  home  counties,  notably 
Kent  and  Sussex,  and  though  I  may  be  mistaken 
in  this,  I  am  yet  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  the  greatest  number  of 
healthy  and  most  productive  trees,  both  old  and 
young,  are  to  be  found.  For  a  time  the  fashion 
changed  in  favour  of  pyramidal  and  bush-trained 
trees,  but  I  am  glad  that  the  horizontally  trained 
trees  are  coming  more  into  favour  again,  the  owners 
of  small  gardens  rightly  preferring  them  to  pyra- 
mids. Very  few  gardeners  have  either  the  time 
to  devote  to  or  the  ability  to  train  a  pyramid  pro- 
perly, the  let-alone  policy  being  the  only  safe  one 
in  this  case.  The  horizontal,  or  espaliers,  as  they 
are  commonly  termed,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
no  very  skilful  treatment  in  fact ;  the  trees  are  fre- 
quently three  parts  formed  before  they  leave  the 
nurseries.  Added  to  this,  they  take  up  much  less 
room  than  the  pyramids,  and  are  usually  very  pro- 
ductive, while  the  fruit  attains  a  good  size,  not  un- 
frequently  equalling  that  obtained  from  wall  trees. 
When  planted  at  about  a  yard  from  the  pathway, 
the  space  between  them  and  the  edging  can  be 
utilised  for  growing  Strawberries,  salading,  Parsley, 
or  even  a  variety  of  flowering  plants,  the  whole 
presenting  an  attractive  rather  than  an  unsightly 
appearance.  The  ground  on  the  inner  side  can  be 
cropped  nearly  up  to  the  trees,  and  altogether  no 
other  system  of  training  can  be  said  to  fairly  com- 
pete with  the  espaliers  where  garden  space  has  to 
be  economised  in  every  way. 

Although  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  trees,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  not  much  more  of  this  will  be  done 
this  season,  and  what  I  wish  particularly  to  dis- 
cuss is  the  various  methods  in  vogue  for  sup- 
porting the  horizontally  trained  trees.  Qaite  re- 
cently one  very  superior  plan,  and  another  that 
I  cannot  write  favourably  of,  have  come  under  my 
notice.  The  former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  kitchen 
garden  at  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne,  where  are 
also  the  best  lot  of  espaliers,  or  horizontally  trained 
Pear  trees  I  have  seen  for  many  years.  All  are 
trained  to  a  rather  expensive,  but  almost  everlast- 
ing iron  espalier,  nearly  every  walk  having  its 
parallel  line  of  trees  with  opening  at  every  angle. 
These  espaliers  are  about  4  feet  high,  have  extra 
strong  end  or  straining  pillars,  and  which  are  really 
of  an  ornamental  character,  while  the  intermediate 
standards,  wires  and  winders  are  proportionately 
strong.  In  the  other  instance  alluded  to  the  mate- 
rials used  throughout  are  altogether  of  too  light  a 
description,  and  although  they  may  be  fairly  durable 
they  present  a  very  unsatisfactory  appearance.  Mis- 
take number  one  was  made  when  it  was  decided  to 
make  one  end  strainer  and  support  do  for  two 
sides  of  a  square.  This,  in  addition  to  blocking  the 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  quarter,  one  opening 
instead  of  four  being  left,  also  failed  when  the 
strain  was  put  on  it,  one  of  the  corner  standards 
actually  coming  clean  out  of  the  ground.  "\'ery 
slight  wire  was  also  used,  and  seeing  that  this 
cannot  be  strained  up  tightly,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  end  pillars,  the  trees  will  draw  them  all  out 
of  position.  If  these  wire  fences  must  be  conti- 
nuous, they  ought  to  be  fairly  stout,  or  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  be  of  little  service  to  the 
trees.  In  addition  to  having  strong  end  pillars, 
with  a  good  winder  for  each  wire,  there  ought  to 
be  intermediate  T-iron  standards,  at  8  feet  apart 
or  thereabouts,  with  holes  drilled  for  the  wires  to 
pass  through  ;  while  the  wire  should  be  of  a  stout 
description,  or  either  Nos.  1,  2,  or  3  gauge.  Gal- 
vanised wire  is  perhaps  the  least  expensive  in  the 
end,  but  I  am  in  favour  of  the  best  drawn  black 
wire,  this  being  painted  in  common  with  the  stan- 
dards and  pillars.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  galvanised  wire  has  caused  the  trees  to 
canker  badly,  and  in  any  case  I  prefer  the  appear- 


ance of  wire  painted  or  well   coated  with  black 
varnish. 

Personally  I  am  no  great  lover  of  wire  or  iron 
fencing  of  any  kind  for  horizontally  trained  fruit 
trees,  much  preferring,  for  various  reasons,  the 
older  plan  of  supporting  the  branches  with  wooden 
stakes.  In  the  first  place,  it  rarely  happens  that 
many  of  the  trees  cover  the  space  allotted  to  them, 
though  those  at  Canford  Manor  are  a  noteworthy 
exception  to  the  rule.  Then,  again,  a  few  openings 
between  the  trees  are  very  convenient.  Lastly, 
though  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  reason, 
the  stakes  seem  to  best  suit  the  trees  in  every  way. 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assume  limbs  are  actually 
killed  by  coming  into  contact  with  iron,  but  there 
is  no  mistake  about  the  latter  being  liable  to  con- 
duct both  heat  and  cold  to  an  injurious  extent.  At 
the  outset  a  considerable  number  of  stakes  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  young 
leading  branches  in  their  proper  position,  but  later 
on  only  a  very  few  are  needed,  the  branches  being 
fastened  to  these  either  with  tar,  twine,  or  pliable 
Willow  shoots.  Quite  recently  I  observed  a  number 
of  trees  in  an  amateur's  garden  supported  by  stout, 
planed,  and  painted  deal  stakes,  and  these  will  last 
for  several  years.  So  also  will  stout  Hazel  stakes, 
especially  if  the  bottoms  are  either  charred  or 
dipped  in  hot  creosote.  W.  Iggulden. 


convinced  of  its  truth.  Take,  for  instance,  two 
Plum  trees,  and  subject  one  to  the  rigid  form  of 
pruning  in  vogue  by  some,  and  allow  the  other  to 
develop  itself  in  an  unrestricted  manner,  and  see 
which  will  show  the  earliest  signs  of  fruit  ing  and 
produce  the  largest  quantity  within  the  first  five  years 
after  being  planted.  If  both  are  given  equally 
favourable  conditions  it  will  be  found  that  the  one 
in  Nature's  hand  will  by  far  outstrip  the  other.  On 
su;h  trees  the  crops  are  usually  too  heavy  (if  suit- 
able varieties  for  soil  and  climate)  to  ripen  unaided  ; 
and  instead  of  thinning  the  fruit  I  would  feed  the 
plant,  and  thus  obt=iin  the  best  results  by  assisting 
rather  than  defeating  Nature's  efforts. 

Another  Fbuit  Gbower. 


THINNING  FLOWER-BUDS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 
To  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  fruit  of  the  best 
quality  at  the  least  cost  and  with  least  injury  to  the 
trees  is  the  object  of  the  gardener.and  in  order  to  at- 
tain this  end  "Fruit  Grower  "(Garden,  Feb.  8,  p.  131) 
gives  practical  and  seasonable  advice  regarding  the 
thinning  of  flower-buds.  But  I  fear  he  has  over- 
looked the  vital  force  and  habits  of  many  of  the 
fruit-bearing  trees  found  in  our  gardens,  or  he  would 
have  drawn  a  line  of  demarcation  showing  where 
this  practice  was  to  begin  and  end ;  for  I  do  not 
suppose  he  would  recommend  the  thinning  of  the 
flower-buds  on  a  young  and  vigorous  tree,  especially 
a  Peach,  knowing,  as  he  must  do,  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  divert  the  energies  of  the  plant  into  the  wrong 
channel  and  encourage  rampant  growth.  These 
young  and  vigorous  trees,  it  will  be  allowed,  rarely 
have  such  perfect  flowers  as  those  met  with  on  older 
subjects;  therefore,  were  the  advice  recommended 
by  "  Fiuit  Grower  "  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  this 
case,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the  major  portion  of 
those  flowers  which  would  set  and  develop  into  fine 
examples  of  fruit  would  be  lost.  Besides,  I  have 
no  doubt  "Fruit  Grower"  has  noted  that  excep- 
tionally robust  plants  have  a  tendency  to  concen- 
trate their  forces  more  in  the  wood  than  in  the  fruit, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  latter,  which  is  thrown  off 
before  it  attains  the  stoning  period.  Root-pruning 
is  usuaUy  resorted  to  to  check  an  exuberance  of 
unfruitful  wood,  but  if  a  crop  of  fruit  equal  to  the 
exceptional  vigour  of  the  tree  can  be  secured,  it  will 
prove  a  more  profltable  way  of  curbing  rank  growth. 
By  thinning  the  flower-buds  this  object  is  frustrated 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  a  thin  set  on  such  trees 
usually  results  in  a  failure.  An  example  of  this 
came  under  my  notice  last  year  in  the  case  of  some 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  These  had  been  planted 
in  a  newly-made  border  five  years  before,  and  in 
1888  bore  excellent  crops  of  the  finest  fruits  I  have 
seen,  and  the  wood  was  well  ripened  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  change  of  gardeners  had  been  made, 
and  the  one  in  charge  last  year  adopted  the  plan  of 
thinning  the  flower-buds,  which  he  had  practised 
with  undoubted  success  on  old  and  more  exhausted 
plants,  and  which  he  imagined  would  also  prove 
as  beneficial  to  younger  and  more  healthy  ones. 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  responding  to  his  bright 
expectations,  the  whole  of  the  fruit  in  three  houses 
turned  yellow  and  dropped  when  about  the  size  of 
thrushes'  eggs,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  wood 
produced  was  much  stronger  than  that  generally 
desired  in  Peaches.  Excepting  trees  on  walls  and 
in  similar  situations,  my  experience  has  always 
been  that  the  more  closely  we  copy  Nature  in  the 
cultivation  of  either  fruits  or  flowers,  the  better  will 
be  the  result.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  look 
at  two  plants  of  the  same  kind,  but  which  have 
been  grown  on  entirely  different  principles,  to  be 


Keeping  varieties  together.— Of  all  the  gar- 
dens 1  have  seen,  only  one  can  claim  a  homogeneous 
arrangement  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  and  when  I 
have  asked  why  this  order  was  not  always  carried 
out,  the  usual  answer  has  been,  that  if  certain 
kinds  did  not  succeed  in  one  part  of  the  garden, 
perhaps  they  would  do  so  in  another.  Now  I  have 
always  failed  to  see  how  this  could  be  in  kppping 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  hardy  fruit  culture, 
as  the  natural  soil  in  so  small  a  space  as  that  oc- 
cupied by  most  gardens  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  so 
varied  in  character  that  better  results  might  not 
be  expected  from  similar  plants  placed  in  different 
parts,  and  given  positions  most  propitious  to  their 
well-being.  Sometimes,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  for  effect,  so  far  as  general  appearance 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plant  trees  or 
bushes  where  the  conditions  are  not  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  their  fruitfulness.  In  doing  this,  the 
sorts  ought  to  be  kept  together  in  order  to  save  the 
time  and  trouble  of  running  over  all  the  garden 
in  search  of  another  of  the  same  variety  when  fruit 
gathering.  I  think  most  people  will  agree  with  me 
that,  for  general  purposes,  the  more  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  are  kept  together,  according  to  kinds  and 
varieties,  the  better  will  be  the  facilities  for  giving 
them  the  treatment  best  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments, and  affording  the  most  economical  means  of 
protecting  the  ripe  fruit  from  birds.  It  is  also 
well,  too,  to  plant  varieties  in  rotation  that  most 
closely  correspond  with  each  other  in  their  times  of 
ripening.  Not  only  would  I  recommend  a  strictly 
homogeneous  arrangement  of  fruits,  but  also  a  posi- 
tion for  them  in  close  proximity  to  the  glass  struc- 
tures, where  these  are  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  the 
effect  will  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  than  when  the  same  space  presents  the 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetables  ;  and  besides  the 
frequent  appearance  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
houses  will  tend  to  thescaring  of  the  birds.  Of  course, 
where  a  late  supply  of  fruits  is  required,  no  better 
place  than  a  north  wall  and  border  could  be  chosen 
for  their  growth.  In  one  large  garden  with  which 
I  am  familiar  an  example  is  given  of  the  very  com- 
mon hotch-potch  style.  The  bush  fruits  in  parti- 
cular are  very  much  scattered,  and  the  earliest  and 
latest  varieties  mixed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  net  in  something  like  twelve 
acres,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning  of 
November,  to  be  able  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  birds.  To  do  this,  or  even  to  attempt 
to  net  individual  bushes,  is  out  of  the  question;  con- 
sequently a  large  quantity  of  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  Raspberries  is  annually  consumed  by 
these  unwelcome  visitors. — R.  C.  H. 


SHORT  NOTE.— FRUIT. 


Melon  Golden  Perfection.  —  Last  season  I 
grew  two  lots  of  this  kind  on  a  hotbed  m  movable 
garden  frames.  More  fruits  set  than  the  plants  could 
carry,  and  all  the  Melons  ripened  well,  the  leaves  re- 
inaiiiing  fresh  to  the  last.  Mr.  Birkenshaw,  of  Bnde- 
liead  House,  Dorset,  says  this  i.-i  the  best  Jlelon  he  has 
ever  <rriiwu  for  frames,  although  he  has  tried  most  of 
the  so-called  new  kinds.  This  is  a  very  old  variety, 
and  far  better  than  many  new  kinds  for  frames  when 
given  a  fair  trial. — J.  C.  F. 

Shading  Gros  Colman  Vine— I  am  a  believer 
in  a  little  shade  for  this  Grape,  and  especially  so 
where  the  glazing  is  done  with  any  other  but  ^1-pz- 
glass,  as  mine  is  here   only    15-oz.  to  IS-oz.,  which 
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makes  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  keep  the  Vines  from 
being  scorched.  I  find  the  best  plan  with  these  thin- 
leaved  Vines  is  to  let  them  make  and  carry  nearly  all 
their  foliage.  It  does  not  prevent  them  from  making 
good,  solid, and  well-ripeued  wood  and  buds. — J.  F.  H., 
Hiijhinnds. 

Apple  Blenheim  Pippin. — I  quite  agree  with 
all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  this  Apple,  as, 
taking  it  all  round,  it  is  by  far  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  any  during  its  season.  It  is  of  a  good 
size,  is  fine  for  dessert,  first  rate  for  cooking  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  As  to  its  being  long  before  it 
comes  into  bearing,  that  depends  on  the  soil  and 
stock,  the  seedling  Apple  being,  I  think,  the  most 
suitable  and  a  moderately  light  loam  the  best  for 
the  tree  to  grow  in.  In  heavy  land  the  Blenheim 
forms  too  much  weed,  but  when  once  it  begins  to 
bear  it  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  lasting,  and 
the  trees  rarely  canker  through  age.  If  the  growth 
becomes  unruly  it  may  be  checked  by  the  judicious 
severing  of  a  few  of  the  largest  roots,  cutting  them 
through  about  4  feet  away  from  the  stems. —  S.  D. 


GRAFTING. 
Some  time  ago  the  London  correspondent  of  Gar- 
den and  Forest  spoke  of  the  controversy  about 
grafting  carried  on  in  The  Garden  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  some  American  comment  would  be 
made  on  the  subject,  especially  because  grafting 
must  have  been  tested  here  on  a  gigantic  scale.  I 
had  already  procured  some  figures  from  Mr.  C.  A. 
Green,  secretary  of  the  American  Nurserymen's 
Association,  which  I  quote  :  "  We  have  record  of 
five  thousand  nurseries  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
estimate  that  there  are  five  thousand  not  recorded. 
Ten  thousand  nurseries,  many  of  them  very  small, 
I  estimate,  average  ten  thousand  trees  yearly, 
giving  one  hundred  millions  of  trees  propagated 
annually.  For  the  past  fifty  years,  perhaps  twenty 
millions  annually  would  be  within  limits,  giving  a 
total  of  a  tbeusand  millions  in  fifty  years."  \^Uiin- 
viany  millions  of  these  hat-e  proi-ed  fuilures.^  These 
trees  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States,  an  area  three  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 
Sixty  millions  of  people  in  America,  and  perhaps 
some  thousands  in  Europe,  eat  annually  of  their 
fruit.  They  were  all  grafted  trees,  many  of  them 
double-grafted,  and  so  satisfactory  has  been  the 
process,  that  American  nurserymen  will  continue 
to  graft  and  American  fruit  growers  persist  in 
planting  them,  and  yet  these  trees  are  what  some 
able  writers  in  the  English  press  stigmatise  as 
"  rubbish  ;"  one  eminent  writer  going  so  far  as  to 
assert  ;that  "  grafting  is  always  a  makeshift  and 
often  a  fraud." 

Now  I  do  not  care  to  show  how  impracticable 
are  the  notions  of  some  of  these  writers  who  advise 
a  "return  to  the  old  plan  of  hillock  layering" 
instead  of  this  "  fraudulent  "  practice  of  grafting. 
I  merely  wish  to  state  that  universal  experience 
has  proved  that  this  wholesale  condemnation  of 
grafting  is  baseless.  [iXo,  no .'  Too  >cell founded,  as 
ove  could  slion-  Mr.  Parsons  in  our  garden  here  ]  The 
nursei  yman  who  tries  to  unite  a  graft  with  an  unsuit- 
able stock  will  not  succeed,  simply  because  he  does 
not  know  his  business,  but  when  an  appropriate 
stock  is  chosen  for  a  graft,  and  both  are  properly 
prepared,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  tree 
will  not  be  as  long  lived  and  as  healthy  as  a  seedling 
on  its  own  roots.  [This  is  merely  another  n-aij  of  say- 
ing that  art  is  siij/erior  to  .Yature.'] 

Mr.  Temple,  of  Cambridge,  who  was  in  England 
while  the  controversy  was  at  its  highest,  stated 
that  the  sole  reason  for  the  use  of  grafting  has 
been  its  cheapness.  Now  if  trees  can  be  propa- 
gated equally  well  and  more  cheaply  by  grafting 
than  in  any  other  way,  that  would  be  an  ample 
justification  for  the  practice.  But  the  fact  is  that 
grafting  serves  many  other  useful  purposes.  No 
doubt  the  writer  of  the  above  is  aware  that  Ameri- 
can Vines  are  now  largely  grown  and  sold  in 
Europe  (see  Garden  and  Forest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  555)  as 
stock  upon  which  the  more  delicate  Old  World 
varieties  of  Grapes  are  grafted,  and  that  in  many 
regions  Vine  culture  has  been  saved  by  this  process 
because  the  Phylloxera  does  not  injure  the  strong 
roots  of  the  American  Vines.     [  We  should  be  glad 


to  hear  the  wine  growers  rieir  as  to  this  question  of 
American  Vine  stoclis.~\  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
many  ornamental  trees  do  better  when  grafted  than 
they  do  on  their  own  stock.  [But  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  general  rule']  Magnolia  glauca  is 
greatly  improved  by  graftmg  it  on  M.  acuminata, 
and  no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  layer  M. 
parvifiora  or  any  other  of  the  new  sorts.  Mr. 
Burbidge  asserts  that  he  would  as  soon  think  of 
grafting  a  Cabbage  as  a  coniferous  tree,  and  yet 
he  can  find  thousands  of  grafted  conifers  in  Eng- 
land which  have  grown  with  great  vigour  and 
beauty  for  forty  years.  In  this  country  seedling 
Norway  Spruces  are  old  and  brown  and  dishevelled 
in  thirty  years,  while  the  Oriental  Spruce,  grafted 
on  this  same  Norway  stock,  is  in  full  vigour  and 
beauty. 

Mr.  Temple  states  that  he  has  seen  acres  of 
grafted  Chinese  Magnolias  with  all  their  buds  killed 
in  a  hard  winter.  I  have  never  seen  acres  of  living 
or  dead  Magnolias  here,  but  I  have  seen  enough  to 
know  that  Magnolias  properly  grafted,  planted  and 
cared  for  are  as  sure  to  grow  for  twenty  years  as 
are  Apple  trees  and  Pear  trees. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  seems  to  lie  in  the 
question  whether  a  perfect  union  can  be  formed  be- 
tween a  graft  and  the  stock.  [Surely  Nature's  own 
union  of  mot,  stem  and  foliage  is  best  ]  This  is  a  ques- 
tion in  physiological  botany  which  I  am  not  capable 
of  answering  scientifically ;  that  is,  I  have  never 
made,  nor  am  I  able  to  make,  the  proper  microscopic 
and  other  investigation  which  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  union  is  absolutely  perfect ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  practice  I  think  that  no  one  who  has  had 
years  of  experience  will  hesitate  to  say,  that  when 
trees  are  properly  grafted  they  show  no  less  vigour 
than  seedling  trees  and  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  long- 
lived.  [-Vu.]  Of  course,  if  one  selects  for  stock  and 
scion  plants  which  are  not  closely  related,  or  pays 
no  proper  attention  to  the  condition  of  both  when 
the  grafting  is  done,  or  performs  it  in  a  clumsy  way, 
failure  will  follow.  This  only  proves,  however,  the 
lack  of  skill  and  intelligence  in  the  operator.  If  we 
grant  thataunion  which  is  practically  perfect  can  be 
made,  then  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  there  may  be 
many  cases  in  which  grafting  would  add  to  the  vigour 
and  longevity  of  a  plant,  and  certainly  we  may  be 
able  to  extend  the  range  of  certain  varieties  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  if  we  can  use  the  roots 
of  one  tree  which  are  adapted  to  a  certain  kind  of 
soil  and  graft  upon  it  the  top  of  another  whose 
roots  would  not  thrive  in  that  soil.  The  grafting 
of  European  Grape  Vines  on  American  stock  is  a 
case  in  point.  My  experience  is  that  Rhododen- 
dron ponticum  is  never  killed  by  heat  or  by  cold  here, 
and,  therefore,  it  makes  an  admirable  stock  both 
for  R  catawbiense  and  the  Ghent  Azaleas  in  places 
where  neither  of  these  plants  will  thrive  on  their 
own  roots.  The  best  gardeners  in  England  graft 
the  Peach  on  the  Pium  stock  where  fruit  is  to  be 
grown  under  glass. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  multiplying  instances  to 
defend  the  practice  of  grafting  as  an  indispensable 
one  in  many  cases.  [  Grafting  is  undoubtedly  a  con- 
venience to  the  nurserynuin,  but  it  is  never  indisjiens- 
able.]  I  have  said  this  much  in  the  hope  that  other 
cultivators  may  give  their  experience,  so  that  some 
new  ideas  may  be  brought  forth  and  suggestions 
made  as  to  the  directions  in  which  the  practice  may 
be  hopefully  extended  or  in  which  it  may  be  pro- 
perly curtailed. — S.  B.  Parsons,  Flushing,  L  I.,  in 
Garden  and  Forest. 

*«*  We  are  still  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
grafting  is  always  a  makeshift,  and  very  often  it  is 
also  a  fraud,  ending  in  failure  and  disappointment, 
where  own-rooted  plants  have  proved  perfectly 
successful.  The  main  advantages  of  grafting  are 
fictitious.  It  often  affords  a  fatal  facility  of  pro- 
pagation and  induces  early  fruiting  in  proportion 
to  its  restricting  vegetative  luxuriance,  but  these 
seeming  advantages  could  be  far  better  and  more 
certainly  secured  in  the  case  of  plants  on  their 
own  roots.  But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  best  stocks  for  our  best  fruits,  but  purchasers 
are  now  paying  more  attention  to  this  point.  It  is 
quite  as  essential  to  know  the  stock  on  which  an 
Apple  or  a  Peach  is  grafted  as  to  know  the  name 


of  the  variety  of  fruit  grown.  If  a  grocer  sells 
coffee  adulterated  with  Chicory  he  must  state  the 
fact,  or  he  is  liable  to  a  fine,  but  a  nurseryman  may 
graft  our  fruit  trees  on  all  sorts  of  stocks,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  and  no  one  can  obtain  redress 
if  they  fail.  The  real  point  in  this  question  is  not 
what  is  cheapest  or  most  convenient  to  the  nursery 
trade,  but  what  is  best  for  the  purchaser  and  culti- 
vator, and  I  repeat  that  grafting  is  not  the  only 
nor  the  best  way. — F.  W.  B. 


Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  ELEGANS. 
This,  figured  in  The  Garden,  September  27, 
1884  (p.  276),  is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  plant, 
found  in  but  few  gardens  in  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve it  exists  still  in  Mr.  Pollett's  choice  collec- 
tion, in  that  of  Barou  Schrceder,  The  Dell,  Eg- 
liam,  and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  Measures,  of  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham,  from  whence  coiues  the 
spike  of  bloom  now  before  me.  This  is  a  sup- 
posed natural  hybrid,  but  why  these  plants, 
which  appear  to  be  rare,  should  be  assigned  a 
place  in  the  list  of  mules,  I  cannot  understand. 
Its  supposed  parents  are  said  to  be  O.  Halli 
and  something  else,  but  I  cannot  see  in  the 
flowers  now  before  me  anything  approaching 
O.  Halli.  Another  suggestion  ia  that  its  sup- 
posed parents  are  O.  cirrhosum  and  O.  crista- 
tum.  To  the  latter  named  plant  some  claim  to 
its  origin  might  be  given.  In  my  opinion  it 
resembles  O.  cirrhosum,  but  still  it  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  that  beautiful  species. 
Each  of  the  flowers  now  before  me  measures 
some  3  inches  across  the  sepals  and  petals, 
spreading,  and  in  shape  much  like  those  of 
O.  cirrhosum,  the  ground  colour  being  of  a  rich 
creamy  white,  •  blotched  somewliat  transversely 
with  bright  chocolate  ;  the  petals  are  broader 
than  the  sepals  ;  in  the  upper  part  is  one  large 
blotch  of  chocolate,  and  in  the  basal  part,  which 
has  a  whiter  ground,  are  numerous  streaks  and 
dots  (jf  chocolate.  I  do  not  put  much  value  on 
the  density  or  the  arrangement  of  these  spots, 
streaks,  and  blotches  on  the  Odontoglossums, 
lieing  quite  aware  that  they  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation  from  year  to  year.  The  lip 
i.s  narrow,  having  two  reddish  brown  spots  in 
front,  the  front  portion  being  recurved,  ending  in 
a  sharp  point,  and  pure  white  ;  the  basal  part  is 
broader,  with  numerous  bristle-like  appendages 
which  are  streaked  with  crimson,  the  ground 
colour  being  rich  yellow.  The  flowers  before 
me  appear  to  have  a  lighter  ground  colour 
than  any  that  I  have  seen,  and  the  mark- 
ings are  more  in  distinct  spots,  thus  rendering 
it  more  beautiful  and  distinct  even  than  in 
the  plate  named  above.  1  should  be  very  glad 
if  Mr.  Sander,  who  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
now  looking  for  new  plants  in  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador  and  surrounding  country,  could  find 
a  batch  of  this  plant  and  successfully  import  it, 
so  that  our  collections  might  be  enriched.  By 
importing  it  in  quantity  the  plant  would  be- 
come established  as  a  distinct  species.  I  know 
quite  well  that  those  possessing  the  plant  do 
not  share  my  feelings,  but  I  like  to  see  these 
choice  things  disseminated  for  the  delight  of 
the  many.  W.  H.  Gower. 

Cymbidium  eburneum.  —  This  species,  re- 
cently imported  by  Mr.  Sander  from  Northern  India, 
is  now  beginning  to  fiower  in  The  Woodlands  collec- 
tion at  Streatham.  The  flowers  are  ivory-white,  sav- 
ing the  tinge  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  They  are 
delicately  scented  and  last  long  in  perfection.  This 
is  the  form  I  first  imported  from  Northern  India  in 
1872,  before  I  got  the  large  lot  of  the  spotted  form. 
The  collector  said  that  the  plants  were  all  broken 
down  during  the  cold  season  and  had  hoar-frost 
upon  them ;  afterwards  they  started  into  growth 
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and  flowered  freely.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  this  beaatifol  plant  was  nearly  lost  from  being 
subjected  to  too  high  a  temperature,  the  very 
hottest  corner  in  the  East  India  house,  where  it 
rarely  bloomed,  having  been  allotted  to  it.  1 
have  grown  imported  plants  under  a  north  wall 
in  the  open  air,  and  plants  which  I  thought  were 
dead  started  into  growth,  became  established,  and 
produced  a  crop  of  flowers  the  second  year.  This 
has  induced  me  to  recommend  cool  treatment,  and 
the  way  this  species  is  flowering  under  this  treat- 
ment is  quite  astonishing  to  those  who  have  only 
grown  it  very  warm. — W. 

Odontoglossum  Anderaonianum.  —  From 
Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jaromb,  Cheam  Park, 
comes  a  beautiful  form  of  this  kind,  which  is  by 
some  considered  a  variety  of  crispum,  and  by  others 
quite  distinct.  The  flowers  now  before  me  are 
certainly  distinct  in  shape  from  those  of  any  0. 
crispum  I  have  ever  seen,  the  sepals  and  petals, 
whilst  being  full  and  forming  a  round  flower,  are 
yet  more  pointed.  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals 
is  white  passing  into  creamy  yellow,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  chestnut.  The  petals  are  much 
broader  than  the  sepals,  fringed  on  the  edges  and 
pure  white,  with  a  few  dots  and  streaks  of  chestnut- 
brown.  The  lip,  long  and  pointed,  and  diifer- 
ing  entirely  in  shape  from  that  of  crispum,  is  white, 
the  base  being  yellow,  streaked  with  crimson.  The 
flower  has  a  faint  odour  resembling  the  White  Thorn 
(Mayflower).— G. 

Cattleya  Trianse.— l'"rom  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  White,  of  Arddarroch,  come  some 
flowers  of  this  species,  not  the  form  with  coloured 
lip,  but  almost  white.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  the  purest  white,  the  lip  having  a  faint  tinge  of 
pale  mauve  in  the  front,  behind  which  is  a  stain  of 
yellow.  The  slight  tinge  of  colour  in  the  lip,  I 
think,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  although  1 
am  quite  aware  it  does  not  enhance  the  value  of 
the  plant,  but  quite  the  reverse.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  as  those  figured  in  Warner's  "Se- 
lect Orchidaceous  Plants,"  i.,  t.  4,  as  Warscewiczi 
delicata.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  RoUisson,  and 
again  figured  by  Mr.  Moore  in  the  tloral  Magazine, 
i.,  t.  8,  as  C.  Rollissoni.  Some  of  these  flowers  are 
upwards  of  7  inches  across,  and  the  petals  2^ 
inches  broad.  Accompanying  these  flowers  is  a 
photo,  of  one  of  the  plants  bearing  about  twenty 
flowers.  Mr.  Brown  says,  "  All  through  the  winter 
here  flowers  develop  wonderfully  well.  We  are 
perfectly  safe  from  anything  like  fog  so  disastrous 
to  Orchid  blooms  near  London." — G. 

Epidendrum  'Wallisi. — There  are  cot  many 
Epidendrums  of  which  so  much  can  be  said  in  its 
favour  as  this.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
first  importation  arrived  from  New  Grenada,  and  as 
yet  the  plant  has  not  become  common.  It  belongs 
to  that  section  of  the  genus  with  tall  slender  stems, 
which,  in  this  instance,  are  2  feet  to  'i  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  small  black-purple,  warty  dots. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  apex  and  at  a 
few  of  the  upper  nodes ;  they  are  \h  inches  in 
depth,  scarcely  so  wide,  and  sweetly  scented.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  yellow,  marked  with 
a  few  dark  crimson  spots ;  the  lip  is  broad  and  fan- 
shaped,  yellow  at  the  base,  white,  beautifully  pen- 
cilled with  rose-purple  in  the  centre,  and  pure 
white  at  the  margin.  The  column  is  of  the  same 
rich  yellow  as  the  petals.  Altogether  the  colour- 
ing is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  unusual  in  Epidendrums. 
A  plant  at  Kew  has  been  in  bloom  for  a  considei- 
able  time,  and  still  continues  to  push  forth  flowers. 
It  should  be  grown  in  the  intermediate  house, 
potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  and  kept 
moist  throughout  the  year.  Thrips  are  very  fond 
of  settling  in  the  points  of  the  growing  shoots,  and 
it  is  advisable  therefore  to  occasionally  inspect 
them  and  use  tobacco  powder  if  necessary. — W.  B. 

Phajus  grandifolius. — This  is  a  beautiful 
old  Orchid,  and  I  would  advise  those  who  have 
a  stove,  even  if  they  are  not  Orchid  growers, 
to  purchase  a  plant  or  two.  It  will  thrive  admir- 
ably in  an  ordinary  stove,  and  its  spikes  of  bloom 
appearing  now  or  a  month  earlier  are  very  wel- 
come, as  they  last  long  in  full  beauty.     It  will  live 


and  flower  well  in  a  very  cool  stove,  but  these  ex- 
tremes are  not  good  for  it,  as  under  the  coolest 
treatment  the  foliage  becomes  spotted.  The  latter 
is  large,  strongly  ribbed,  deep  green,  and  persistent 
for  several  years ;  whilst  the  spikes  are  stout,  erect, 
and  many-flowered,  the  colours  being  white,  choco- 
late, yellow,  and  crimson.  It  is  in  full  bloom  in 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Forest  Hill. — H. 
Odontoglossum maculatum— From  Mr.  Os- 
born,  gardener  to  Mr.  Howard,  The  Grove,  Tedding- 
ton,  come  some  fine  flowers  of  a  beautital  form  of 
this  plant.  They  are  not  exceptionally  large,  but 
beautifully  spotted  and  rich  in  colour,  the  sepals 
being  of  a  bright  brown  throughout  without  the 
yellow  tips  sometimes  seen,  the  petals  broad  and 
shorter  than  the  sepals,  the  ground  colour  rich 
yellow,  the  upper  part  being  clear  and  unspotted, 
while  the  lower  half  is  richly  marked  with  bright 
brown.  The  ground  colour  of  the  lip  is  white, 
flushed  with  yellow  and  profusely  spotted  all 
over  with  chestnut.  It  is  a  Mexican  species  which 
has  now  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  why  it  was  not  seen  more  fre- 
quently. The  usual  time  for  this  species  to  bloom 
is  in  March  and  April. — H. 

Lselia  Lindleyana. — This  comes  from  Mr. 
Brown,  Arddarroch,  who  says  it  is  well  worth  hav- 
ing to  brighten  the  collection  in  the  dark  days,  so 
that  here  is  another  flower  appearing  at  what  I 
should  call  out  of  season.  I  first  bloomed  this 
in  the  autumn  of  1863,  but  lli«  flower  was  in- 
ferior to  that  from  Mr.  Brown  now  before  me,  and 
very  little  was  seen  or  heard  of  it  until  the  autumn 
of  1888,  when  a  very  fine  plant  of  a  fair  variety 
was  blooming  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Rouen. 
Mr.  White  should  tell  us  where  his  form  was  col- 
lected, for  although  the  former  plants  came  to 
Europe  from  the  port  of  Bahia,  we  knew  nothing 
of  its  native  habitat.  The  flower  is  upwards  of  4 
inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  narrow,  nearly 
equal,  white  faintly  spotted  with  pale  purple,  the 
exterior  of  the  sepals  profusely  spotted,  lip  rolled 
over  the  column  at  the  base,  where  it  is  white, 
throat  pale  sulphur-yellow,  broadly  tipped  in  front 
with  pale  magenta.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  desir- 
able plant,  especially  if  it  blooms  at  this  season. — 
W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  Morganiss. — This  plant  is  again 
in  bloom  in  Mr.  Measures'  garden  at  Streatham,  and 
some  other  plants  are  showing  flower ;  indeed  this 
would  appear  to  he  an  almost  perpetual  bloomer.  It 
certainly  is  the  most  magnificent  hybrid  which  has 
yet  been  obtained. 

Angrsecum  Sanderianum. — This  is  now  flower- 
ing  freely  in  Mr.  Larkin's  garden  at  Highbury  New 
Park  its  penduloiis  spikes  renderingit  very  attractive, 
whilst  the  purity  of  its  flowers  is  something  wonder- 
ful. Few  fpecies  excel  this  in  charming  beauty.  It 
comes   I  believe,  from  the  island  of  Madagascar. — H. 

Oncidium  splendidum.— One  of  the  fiaest 
forms  of  this  we  have  seen  is  now  blooming  with 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill.  Now  that 
the  species  is  well  established,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  kept  in  collections  ;  it,  however,  lacks  the  fra- 
grance of  (-).  tigrinum. 

Lyeaste  Skinneri  alba.— In  the  collection  of 
D.  Henderson,  Gracemouut  House,  Liberton,  near 
Edinburgh,  there  is  iu  flower  a  plant  of  Lyeaste  Skin- 
neri alba  with  twelve  spikes  showing  thirteen  flowers. 
Is  this  Lyeaste  iu  the  habit  of  throwing  two  flowers 
from  the  one  stem  ;•'— J.4MES  Hallett. 

*jj*  It  does  so  sometimes,  but  this  is  not  usual. — Eu. 

OdontoglosBums  at  Cheam  Park.— Many 
forms  of  these  beautiful  flowers  have  been  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  May.  -■Vmongst  the  forms  of  O.  Alexandras 
are  some  of  the  finest  which  I  have  seen,  some  with 
sepals  and  petals  spotted,  aud  others  with  the  lip  only 
spotted.  Amongst  them  is  one  flower  not  of  quite 
so  good  a  form  as  the  others,  but  without  spot  or 
blemish  of  any  kind, — W.  H.  G. 

Coelogyne  cristata. — This  fine  old  Orchid  is  now 
blooming  very  freely  iu  the  estabUshment  of  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  I  was  told  a  short  time 
since  that  the  flowers  were  not  cared  for  much  in 
Covent  Garden,  but  this  is  of  little  couseiiuenee,  as 
they  aio  always  highly  appreciated  at  home,  aud  no 


gardener  will  be  wrong  in  having  a  good  display  of 
them.— W.  H.  G. 

liselia  anceps  HUli.— This  is  another  of  the 
white-flowering  forms  of  L.  anceps  now  blooming 
with  Mr.  Brown  at  Arddarroch,  and  although  this 
has  been  frequently  seen,  it  yet  shows  the  correct- 
ness of  my  former  argument  that  it  only  r^^'""^ 
suflicient  time  for  the  plants  to  become  estabUshed, 
when  we  shall  have  abundance  of  the  chaste 
flowers  in  an  early  spring  or  late  winter.  L.  a. 
Hilli  is  one  of  the  earlier  of  the  white  forms,  and  1 
have  repeatedly  seen  it  this  winter.  It  cannot  be 
classed  amongst  the  best,  but  it  is  very  beautital. 
— G. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
The  report  of  the  past  year,  although  satisfactory 
as  regards  work  accomplished,  shows  that  the 
society  will  want  substantial  support  if  it  is  to 
again  carry  out  a  programme  as  extensive  antt 
varied.  According  to  the  financial  statement,  the 
expenditure,  unfortunately,  is  more  than  the  re- 
ceipts, and  a  few  interesting  particulars  are  brought 
out.  The  meetings  and  conferences  realised  the 
paltry  sum  of  £29,  and  entailed  a  cost  ot  i.lAt> 
while  the  Temple  show  brought  in  £408,  but  cost 
£431— a  loss  of  £23.  The  ridiculous  sum  ot  £-J9  as 
the  total  receipts  of  sixteen  fruit  and  floral  meetinge, 
besides  conferences,  says  little  for  the  PfWic  in- 
terest in  the  fortnightly  gatherings  at  the  UriU 
Hall,  or  the  conferences  at  Chiswick.  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  an  absence  of  visitors  to  the 
Drill  Hall;  the  building  and  its  location  are 
suflicient  drawbacks  to  attendance,  and  "  confer- 
ences" have  a  significance  that  embodies  rather 
a  dry  meeting  than  a  show  of  flowers.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  committee  meet- 
ings have  greatly  increased  in  interest,  and  in  all 
eighty-eight  first-class  certificates  have  been  given 
and  ninety-four  awards  of  merit— no  small  number 
when  we  consider  the  comparative  ranty  ot  new 
flowers  and  plants  of  genuine  worth  and  vane. 
Much  increase  in  this  liberal  bestowal  ot  certin- 
cates  will  scarcely  raise  their  value.  An  important 
work  has  been  done  at  Chiswick,  of  which  the  re- 
port speaks : — 

Trial  has  been  made  of  104  varieties  of  Potatoes  ; 
50  varieties  of  Broccoli ;  108  varieties  of  Vegetable 
Marrows,  Pumpkins,  and  Gourds ;  30  varieties  of 
Onions ;  30  varieties  of  Brussels  Sprouts ;  and  41 
varieties  of  Peas.  Amongst  flowers,  tnal  has  been 
made  of  270  varieties  of  garden  annuals,  6li  varie- 
ties of  China  Asters,  20  varieties  of  Stocks,  190  va- 
rieties of  Dahlias,  besides  zonal  and  other  Pelargo- 
niums; Lemoine's  new  hvbrid  Gladioli,  Pentste- 
mons,  Heliotropes,  Irises,  &c.  Ivies,  of  which  the 
society  possesses  a  very  fine  collection,  have  been 
specially  examined  and  classified.  Of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, 800  varieties  were  grown,  and  these  not 
only  added  very  materially  to  the  display  at  the 
Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Conference,  but,  from 
not  being  so  severely  disbudded,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  producing  the  show  blooms,  the  plants 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  blossoms,  were  greatly 
admired.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  this  year  been 
spent  on  the  gardens.  Extensive  repairs  have  been 
done  to  the  glasshouses,  and  the  general  keeping- 
up  of  the  gardens  greatly  improved. 

The  Journal  has  been  revived,  and  four  volumes, 
containing  about  750  pages,  already  issued.  The 
work  on  "British  Apples"  is  re-issued  in  a  cheap 
and  popular  edition  at  the  price  of  Is.  6d.  It  is 
mentioned  that  unless  this  issue  should  command 
a  very  large  circulation,  it  will  entail  a  great  loss 
to  the  society ;  but  the  council  have  felt  that  in 
face  of  the  widespreading  interest  taken  in  British 
fruit  culture,  and  of  the  fact  that  this  book  is  a 
standard  work  upon  Apples,  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  encounter  this  risk,  hoping  that  individual  Fel- 
lows would  endeavour  to  promote  its  sale  amongst 
their  neighbours  and  friends. 

The  revival  of  lectures  at  the  afternoon  meetings 
is  another  feature  of  this  year's  proceedings. 

A  point  of  importance  is  that  the  council  recog- 
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nise  as  fully  as  anyone  can  the  great  desirability  of 
securing  more  suitable  premises  than  the  present 
Drill  Hall  affords,  and  they  are  now  anxiously  en- 
gaged in  considering  a  scheme  for  erecting  a  suit- 
able building  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  which, 
if  ever  accomplished,  would,  they  hope,  not  only 
afford  ample  facilities  for  our  own  society,  but  also, 
in  time,  form  a  centre  for  all  kindred  horticultural 
associations.  But  they  must  remind  Fellows  that 
the  adoption  of  this  scheme  is  purely  a  matter  of 
funds,  and  would  entail  a  very  large  outlay,  and 
until  they  can  see  their  way  to  provide  this,  they 
fear  that  no  better  place  than  the  Drill  Hall  can , 
under  the  circumstances,  be  readily  found. 

It  concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  inter- 
ested in  horticulture  to  place  the  society  on  a  firmer 
financial  footing,  so  that  it  may  increase  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  and  regain  its  former  influence  and 
position. 


The  second  of  the  series  of  meetings  for  1890  is 
evidence  that  the  undaunted  efforts  to  make  such 
gatherings  as  bright  and  interesting  as  possible 
have  not  proved  fruitless.  Although  there  was  a 
sharp  early  frost  and  a  keen  wind  sufficient  to 
damage  tender  flowers.  Orchids  were  plentiful, 
more  so  than  we  have  seen  before  in  February. 
There  were  also  various  miscellaneous  plants  and 
several  groups  of  hardy  flowers  in  season,  besides 
Evergreens  and  a  collection  of  well-preserved 
Apples. 

A  FiBST-CLAss  CERTIFICATE  was  awarded  to 
each  of  the  following :  — 

Cypripedium  Lathamianum This  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Bond,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Ingram, 
Elstead  House,  Godalming  ;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Studley  House, 
Shepherd's  Bush ;  and  Baron  Schrceder,  The  Dell, 
Egham,  all  of  whom  had  good  forms,  though  show- 
ing some  diversity  of  character.  The  parents  of 
this  bright  and  beautiful  Lady's  Slipper  are 
Spicerianam  and  villosum,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
varieties  from  the  Chelsea  firm  the  cross  is  re- 
versed, viz ,  villosum  and  Spicerianum,  the  seed- 
lings from  this  set  showing  broader  sepals  and  a 
more  compact  flower,  having  also  a  stronger  colour- 
ing of  varnished  brown.  The  flower  well  represents 
the  two  types  from  which  this  hybrid  has  been 
raised.  There  is  the  central  longitudinal  stripe  on 
the  dorsal  sepal  as  in  Spicerianum,  while  the  petals 
and  lip  are  rich  shining  brown,  striped  down  the 
centre  with  a  deep  purple-rose  colour.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  more  recent  hybrid  Cypripediums, 
and  was  exhibited  last  year,  but  given  no  award. 
Since  then  it  has  become  comparatively  common 
in  collections,  as  the  notes  upon  it  that  have  ap- 
peared in  The  Garden  amply  prove. 

Cypripedium  poephtrociilamys. — We  know 
not  who  is  responsible  for  the  name  of  this  new 
and  charming  Cypripedium,  but  a  most  certain 
way  to  create  a  dislike  to  a  flower  is  to  give  it  a 
designation  like  the  above.  It  is  more  unfortunate 
still  when  the  hankering  to  give  a  new  and  beautiful 
flower  a  big  and  not  always  intelligible  name 
spreads  to  the  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  and  things 
that  are  more  common  than  Orchids.  It  is  a  mis- 
take that  those  who  give  them  are  slow  to  rectify. 
One  simple  word  is  quite  sufficient.  This  Cypri- 
pedium was  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz,  and  is  a 
hybrid  between  barbatum  Warneri  and  hirsutissi- 
mum.  The  hybrid  has  derived  its  rich  colours 
from  barbatum  Warneri,  and  its  general  expression 
from  hirsutissimum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  rich 
purple-rose,  margined  with  clear  white,  the  petals 
hairy  at  the  margin,  deep  purple- rose,  the  upper 
half  spotted  with  rich  chocolate  ;  the  lip  is  shining 
as  if  varnished,  and  of  a  rather  softer  shade  than 
the  other  portion  of  the  flower. 

Cypripedium  Elliottianum. — A  good  form 
of  this  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  M.  PoUett,  Bickley, 
the  flowers  larger  than  usa^l,  and  showing  a  magni- 
ficent broad  dorsal  sepal,  boldly  marked  with  the 
zebra-like  stripes  of  rich  chocolate.  This  compa- 
ratively new  introduction  has  been  descriljed  more 
than  once  in  The  Garden,  so  a  detailed  descrip 
tion  is  unnecessary.  The  plant  bore  a  spike  of 
three  flowers. 


An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Lycaste  Skinnbri  Regina. — There  are  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  L.  Skinneri,  and  nothing  is  more 
delightful  than  a  rich  series  of  forms  which  reveal 
a  remarkable  diversity  of  shades,  especially  in  the 
lip.  Sometimes  it  is  scarcely  touched  with  colour, 
and  occasionally,  as  in  the  variety  Regina,  of  the 
deepest  velvety  purple,  which  is  intensified  by  a 
reddish  colouring  in  the  centre.  The  petals  are 
lighter,  more  of  a  ruby  crimson,  shading  off  to  al- 
most white  at  the  base,  and  bringing  out  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  bold  massive  sepals,  which  are  richly 
suffused  with  rose  in  the  centre,  but  fading  off  to 
the  palest  shade  of  the  same  colour.  Caution  will 
be  required  in  certificating  such  varieties,  though 
Regina  is  well  worthy  of  the  distinction,  as  each 
year  increases  their  number.  From  Mr.  Simon, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Roberts,  Woodland  House, 
Greenhithe,  Kent. 

Cypripedium  cardinale  (Vanner's  variety). 
— If  certificates  given  for  Orchids  are  to  have  any 
value  or  meaning,  we  may  advise  the  committee  to 
have  some  regard  for  the  distinctness  of  the  forms 
they  single  out  for  special  praise.  The  form  of 
cardinale  here  named  and  certificated  is  simply  a 
fairly  good  type  of  an  Orchid  everyone  is  familiar 
with.  It  does  not  possess  sufficient  distinctness  to 
justify  any  award  of  merit.  From  Mr.  W.  Vanner, 
Camden  Wood,  Chislehnrst. 

Hellebobus  colchicus  coccineu.s. — It  is  in 
no  spirit  of  fault-finding  that  we  condemn  the 
award  of  certificates  to  forms  of  such  variable  Hel- 
lebores as  colchicus.  In  a  liatch  of  seedlings  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  two  of  the  same 
colours,  and  as  each  year  sees  a  gradual  rise  in 
favour  of  this  class,  new  and  improved  varieties 
constantly  occur.  The  kind  here  named  has  a  deep 
purple-rose  colour,  covered  with  a  plum-like  bloom 
characteristic  of  the  race,  and  creamy  white  an- 
thers that  intensify  the  depth  of  hue  in  the  seg- 
ments ;  but  to  commence  giving  certificates  to 
such  types  will  make  the  whole  business  a  farce. 
There  are  many  forms  we  know  that  quite  as  much 
deserve  the  honour.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Orchids  were  shown  by  several  exhibitors. 
Ccelogyne  cristata  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  was 
well  represented.  Mr.  Thomas  sent  from  the 
Chatsworth  Gardens  racemes  of  the  Chatsworth 
variety,  now  comparatively  common  in  collections, 
and  well- flowered  plants  also  came  from  Mr. 
Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Rnxley  Lodge, 
Esher.  Mr.  J.  Simon,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  A. 
Roberts,  exhibited  Cymbidium  eburneum  and  a 
form  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  in  which  the  broad  mas- 
sive sepals  were  just  tinged  with  pink,  the  petals 
showing  a  bright  suffusion  of  rose,  tipped  with  white, 
the  lip  creamy-white,  spotted  bright  rose.  A  small 
group  of  hybrid  Orchids  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  contained  a  few  choice  things,  Phalaenopsis 
L.  L.  Ames  amongst  the  number.  This  was  certifi- 
cated last  year,  and  is  one  of  Mr.  Seden's  hybrids 
between  P.  amabilis  and  P.  intermedia  Portei.  The 
flower  is  smaller  than  that  of  amabilis,  and  when 
expanded  tinged  with  a  lemon  colour  which  dis- 
appears with  age,  leaving  the  bloom  pure  white ;  the 
inner  face  of  the  side  lobes  is  striped  with  rich 
crimson  and  reddish-brown  at  the  base,  but  in  the 
middle  lobe  there  are  distinct  lines  of  crimson, 
the  two  hornlike  appendages  at  the  front  wholly  of 
a  deeper  shade  of  this  colour.  Cypripedium  Calypso, 
a  hybrid  between  Spicerianum  and  villosum 
Boxalli,  has  a  richly-coloured  dorsal  sepal ;  it  was 
described  recently  in  The  Garden.  A  charming 
gem  is  Dendrobium  Wardiano-japonicum,  a  hy- 
brid between  two  delightful  parents  as  suggested 
by  the  name.  It  has  retained  more  of  the  japonicum 
character,  the  flowers  freely  produced,  delicate 
white,  and  with  a  small  central  blotch  of  crimson. 

Cypripedium  Germinyanum  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  hirsutissimum  and  C.  villosum,  and 
is  a  fine  hybrid,  having  much  the  character  of  hir- 
sutissimum. The  dorsal  sepal  is  broad,  deep  green, 
and  veined  with  brown,  the  petals,  like  the  sepals, 
hairy  at  the  margin,  and  polished  as  if  varnished, 
the  colour  rich  rose-purple ;  the  lip  is  reddish- 
brown.    Mr.  F.  G.  Tantz  showed,  besides  the  two 


Cypripediums  certificated,  the  hybrid  Mrs.  Canham, 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  lip.  This  hybrid  has 
been  described  in  The  Garden,  and  was  raised 
in  the  Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett  exhibited  several  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Triana?,  one  having  a  boldness  of  form  and 
colour  that  entitled  it  to  a  varietal  name  ;  the  lip 
was  rich  violet  and  bright  yellow  in  the  throat.  A 
good  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Bickley- 
ense  was  exhibited,  and  bore  two  well-developed 
spikes  ;  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals,  petals,  and 
lip  is  sulphur-yellow,  blotched  with  pale  brown,  the 
largest  blotches  appearing  on  the  sepals.  The  same 
exhibitor  had  Cypripedium  Germinyanum.  Several 
Orchids  also  came  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Kingston  HiU,  amongst  them  a 
good  variety  of  the  spotted  Cattleya  amethysto- 
glossa  bearing  twenty-four  of  its  flowers  in  a  strong 
spike ;  also  good  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum, 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  and  0.  Humeanum,  a 
supposed  cross  between  O.  coidatum  and  0.  Rossi. 
The  whole  expression  of  the  flower  suggests  that  of 
0.  Rossi,  the  sepals  yellow,  barred  with  rich  cinna- 
mon-brown, and  the  petals  white,  spotted  with 
sepia  at  the  base ;  lip  white.  From  the  same  exhibitor 
was  also  shown  Angrsecum  eburneum  superbum,  an 
excellent  form  brought  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  of 
Hoddesdon,  from  Madagascar,  and  rather  uncom- 
mon in  collections.  The  plant  is  of  stronger  growth, 
the  flowers  larger  and  similarly  coloured.  Mr. 
Druce,  The  Beeches,  Circus  Road,  N.W.,  showed 
Dendrobium  crassinode  Wardianum,  which  was 
certificated  on  March  23, 1886.  It  shows  well  the  two 
parents ;  the  lip  bold,  rich  orange-yellow  in  the 
centre,  broadly  margined  with  white,  the  sepals 
and  petals  magenta-rose.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  The 
Grange,  Wallington,  sent  a  beautiful  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  ramosissimum,  a  delightful  Orchid 
found  in  New  Grenada.  The  plant  carried  a  strong 
branching  raceme,  smothered  with  comparatively 
large  flowers  with  white  crinkled  sepals  and  petals, 
spotted  with  the  deepest  violet  colour,  the  base 
wholly  of  this  rich  shade.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
added  this  gem  to  their  collections  should  do  so ; 
it  has  a  beauty  peculiarly  its  own. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  given  to  Masde- 
vallia  leontoglossa,  a  curious,  forbidding  flower, 
broad,  and  blotched  with  deep  chocolate  on  a  dull 
green  ground.  Mr.  W.  Vanner  had  several  good 
specimens,  especially  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba, 
which  bore  a  number  of  its  pure  white  flowers ; 
Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni,  and  Cattleya  Trianse, 
one  variety  named  Marie  showing  bright  and  telling 
colours ;  the  lip  is  velvety-purple  of  an  intense  shade, 
changing  to  yellow  in  the  throat ;  the  petals  are 
broad  and  tinged  with  lilac,  but  characterised  by  a 
central  ba,nd  of  deep  magenta  in  the  upper 
half — a  distinct  piece  of  colouring.  The  same  exhi- 
bitor had  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Jenningsia- 
num  superbum,  the  flower  pale  yellow,  boldly 
blotched  with  rich  brown,  the  crest  bright  yellow. 
Ccelogyne  cristata  came  from  Mr.  Waltham,  Streat- 
bam  Hill.  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  G. 
Arbuthnot,  Bridgend  Place,  Bexley,  exhibited  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  Andersonianum,  0.  Wilckeanum, 
and  two  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianjc,  one  named 
virginalis  having  very  pure  flowers  ;  the  other  was 
Helleniana,  a  very  compact  and  bright  flower. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  had  another  hybrid  Den- 
drobium, named  Aurora,  the  flowers  white  tinted 
with  purple. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  of  hybrids  and  intro- 
duction of  new  species,  Cypripedium  insigne 
still  keeps  its  place,  and  one  of  the  finest  masses 
we  have  seen  was  shown  by  Mr.  Quartermain, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Smith,  Silvermere,  Cobham, 
Surrey.  It  carried  about  100  flowers  all  in  fullest 
beauty. 

Hardy  flowers  gave  a  seasonable  character  to  the 
meeting.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  de- 
lightful group  of  Hepaticas  in  several  varieties,  the 
pretty  Bulbocodium  ruthenicum,  described  on  p.  96 
of  The  Gabdbn,  Cyclamen  coum  zonale,  Androsace 
camea.  Anemone  blanda.  Iris  Rosenbachiana  and  I. 
reticulata.  There  were  several  pots  of  the  Netted  Iris, 
and  this  is  a  good  way  to  grow  the  charming  flowers, 
as  they  can  then  be  protected,  and  may  be  used  for 
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the  house.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
showed  Narcissus  minimus,  Corbularia  monophjUa, 
and  the  pretty  yellow,  early-flowering  Narcissus 
cyclamineus,  and  other  early  Daffodils  which  claim 
to  be  the  first  to  usher  in  the  great  family. 
Amongst  other  gems  were  Chionodoxa  sardensis, 
which  is  blooming  very  early  this  season,  and  Ane- 
mone fulgens,  of  which  there  are  several  beds  in 
full  bloom  at  Long  Ditton.  Both  the  firms  men- 
tioned and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  The  Gardens,  Great 
Gearies,  exhibited  a  series  of  Hellebore  seedlings 
raised  from  orientalis,  colchicus  and  guttatas,  Mr. 
Douglas  showing  a  rich  variety  raised  from  a  dark 
form  of  guttatus.  To  mention  the  raised  kinds 
individually  is  obviously  impossible,  but  the  ex- 
cellent collection  shown  on  Tuesday  should  bring 
to  notice  a  class  of  plants  that  is  rapidly  rising  in 
favour.  Some  of  the  colours  are  forbidding,  dull, 
and  uninteresting,  but  the  hybridist  is  working  in 
the  right  direction,  and  we  are  getting  a  number  of 
light  forms,  beautifully  spotted,  and  fit  to  grace 
the  choicest  decorations.  The  vigour,  freedom, 
hardiness,  and  the  season  at  which  they  bloom 
should  increase  the  culture  of  the  so-called  Lenten 
Roses.  In  several  gardens  now  the  graceful  clumps 
of  H.  orientalis  are  pictures  of  beauty. 

Indoor  flowers  were,  save  Orchids,  scarce,  but  a 
splendid  group  of  Cyclamens  was  shown  by  the  St. 
George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  and  awarded  a 
silver  medal.  The  plants  were  crowded  with  flowers 
that  comprised  a  variety  of  tints,  the  bright  rose 
especially  beautiful,  and,  happily,  few  of  the  dull, 
ashy-purple  shades,  that  should  be  weeded  out  of 
all  strains ;  the  whites  were  strong  and  clear.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford, 
showed  Azalea  obtusa,  and  bunches  of  Marie  Louise, 
Swanley  White,  and  De  Parme  Violets. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  seve- 
ral plants  of  Chinese  Primula  Cannell's  Fink,  an  ex- 
quisite variety,  the  flowers  broad,  full,  and  of  a 
charming  rose  colour,  besides  a  number  of  Cineraria 
blooms  of  fine  form  and  colour.  Primula  Woodside 
Giant  White,  from  Mr.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal,  is 
an  excellent  variety,  the  flowers  clear  white,  with 
central  greenish  yellow  eye,  broad  and  firm — a 
noble  kind ;  while  Mr.  Ross  brought  from  Pendell 
Court  Astrapaea  Wallichi,  described  in  "  Notes  of 
the  Week,"  and  the  climbing  Akebia  quinata,  in  full 
flower,  but  protected.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
exhibited  flowers  of  several  varieties  of  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  of  the  multicolor  race,  two  of  which 
were  new  and  noteworthy — Admirable,  bright  car- 
mine, and  Eclatante,  rich  waxy  crimson,  shining  as 
if  polished. 

A  large  collection  of  evergreen  shrubs  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  C.  Lee  and  Son,  of  Hammersmith  and 
Feltham,  comprising  Ivies— madeirensis  variegata 
amongst  others,  Phillyreas,  Osmanthus  ilicifolius 
and  its  varieties,  variegated  Euonymuses,  and  small 
plants  of  Aucubas  full  of  berries— bright  orna- 
ments for  the  outside  as  well  as  the  plant  house 
A  silver  medal  was  given. 

Fruit  committee.  —  Very  little  of  interest 
came  before  this  committee,  but  Messrs.  Chcal  and 
Sons,  of  Crawley,  exhibited  a  large,  remarkably 
well-preserved  and  coloured  collection  of  Apples, 
containing  such  varieties  as  Annie  Elizabeth,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Golden  Reinette,  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
Brabant  Bellefleur,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (very  fine), 
Wellington,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Mr.  M.  Leach 
brought  fruits  of  Ham  Green  Favourite  Tomato  from 
seed  sown  in  September  and  good  samples  of  the 
Coldstream  Leek. 

Annual  meeting. 
This  was  held  in  the  rocms  of  the  society,  in 
Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  Fellows.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  MP.,  who  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  thought  that 
the  direction  in  which  the  society  had  been  mov- 
ing would  recommend  itself  to  the  majority  of  the 
Fellows,  but  still  more  support  was  wanted  from 
the  horticultural  public.  In  referring  to  Chiswick 
and  its  conferences  and  meetings  he  said ;  "  Chis- 
wick is  not  a  convenient  place  for  these  meetings 
as  regards  its  geographical  position,  and  if  they 
were  to  be  held  in  a  more  central  place,  the  general  | 


public  would  attend  in  larger  numbers  than  at 
present.  The  conferences  were  largely  attended  by 
horticulturists,  but  not  by  the  general  public  If 
we  continued  to  hold  the  committee  meetings  at 
Chiswick  there  would  be  a  very  sparse  attendance." 
The  chairman  alluded  to  the  importance  of  the 
trials,  and  he  referred  to  the  report  on  the  Toma- 
toes as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  good  work 
there  done  for  horticulture.  The  Drill  Hall  he  de- 
scribed as  an  unsuitable  place  for  the  committee 
and  fortnightly  shows.  The  society  had  been 
very  anxious  to  get  something  better,  and  allusion 
to  the  scheme  for  the  Horticultural  Hall,  about 
which  Baron  Schrteder  would  give  information  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  society,  was  made.  He  paid  a  warm 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  oflicers  of  the  society, 
who  have  given  valuable  assistance  during  a 
critical  time.  Although  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  subscriptions,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Fellows,  but  the  deficit  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  members  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  guinea  subscription.  In  alluding  to 
the  Journal,  he  said  one  of  the  complaints  made  by 
country  members  of  the  society  was  that  they  were 
able  to  get  very  little  for  their  money.  In  the 
Journal  this  grievance  was  met,  as  it  contained 
many  valuable  papers  read  at  the  society's  meet- 
ings. Letters  from  all  part  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  received  expressing  appreciation  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  he  thought  the  thanks  of  all  were  due 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  edited  it.  The  chair- 
man made  a  touching  reference  to  the  recent  death 
of  Mr.  Wildsmith.  He  said,  "In  Mr.  Wildsmith 
we  had  lost  a  very  valued  Fellow,  one  who  had 
given  much  time  and  labour  to  the  society,  and 
whose  place  it  will  be  very  hard  to  fill."  The  same 
cfticers  as  served  last  year  were  re-elected,  and  on 
the  council  the  places  of  the  three  retiring  members, 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Bourne,  W.  Coleman,  and  A.  H.  Smee, 
were  filled  by  the  election  of  Messrs.  E  A  Hambro, 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  and  Martin  R.  Smith. 

Baron  Schrtcder  then  brought  forward  his  scheme 
for  the  proposed  hall  of  horticulture,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  lengthy  speech  said  that  the  council 
had  found  a  suitable  place  in  the  Drill  Hall  for  the 
moment,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  society 
to  permanently  remain  there  ;  it  would  be  a  death 
blow  to  it.  A  small  committee  was  appointed,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  several  meetings  had 
been  held.  Naturally  two  most  important  ques- 
tions arose  :  one,  how  to  raise  the  money  to  achieve 
the  object,  and  secondly,  where  to  find  a  site  for  a 
great  society  like  the  Royal  Horticultural  He 
said  that  the  sum  of  £30,000  or  £40,000,  which 
would  be  invested  in  the  names  of  three  trustees, 
of  which  he  would  be  one,  would  be  required. 
The  interest  from  the  investment  would  be  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  the  ground  rent,  and  some  of 
the  principal  to  the  erection  of  the  hall.  This  in- 
vested sum  will  be  repaid  to  the  contributors  with- 
out interest.  This  was  the  substance  of  Baron 
Schrceder's  scheme,  who  said  that  in  the  proposed 
hall  the  library  of  the  society  could  be  housed, 
that  there  might  be  rooms  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
other  special  societies  in  connection  with  horticul- 
ture that  would  pay  rent.  Baron  Schrceder  thought 
it  would  be  unwise  to  name  the  site  in  view.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  best  positions  in  London.  They 
would  not  be  in  the  dark,  as  here.  The  interest  in 
horticulture  is  increasing  in  the  city  considerably, 
and  if  the  society  had  a  proper  place  many 
gentlemen  would  come  to  look  at  the  shows.  He 
was  willing  to  contribute  a  considerable  sum  him- 
self and  to  work  out  the  scheme.  The  capital  of 
the  subEcribers  would  be  as  safe  as  in  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Dr.  Mordaunt  Matthews  supported  the  scheme, 
and  said  he  would  gladly  offer  £100  himself. 
Altogether  a  sum  of  £2(JC0  was  offered,  includirg 
£1000  from  Baron  Schiceder. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  excel- 
lent society  was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C,  on  Monday  evening, 
February  10,  Mr.  J.  Wright  in  the  chair.  The  re- 
port of  the  past  year  was  most  encouraging  both 


as  regards  the  increase  of  members  (  inefit  and 
honorary)  and  the  substantial  addit.uu  made  to 
the  funds.  Respecting  the  latter,  we  are  pleased 
to  note  that  there  is  now  an  invested  capital  of  no 
less  than  £5'J50  in  Corporation  Stock  and  Consols. 
This  of  itself  is  a  sutficient  guarantee  as  to  the 
sound  condition  of  the  society.  Surely  no  better 
one  could  be  needed  by  those  gardeners  who  up  to 
the  present  have  not  joined  its  ranks,  yet  possibly 
have  had  some  thoughts  of  doing  so.  The  '  United  " 
is  worked  in  the  most  economical  manner ;  the 
stringency  of  its  rules  absolutely  forbids  any 
trenching  upon  either  the  benefit  or  the  benevo- 
lent funds  for  working  expenses.  This  in  the  past 
caused  many  a  struggle  to  the  earnest  workers  who 
devoted  their  time  and  labours  in  its  behalf  when 
the  number  of  members  was  but  few,  the  chief 
part  of  the  working  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the 
payment  of  23.  6d.  per  member  annually.  Now, 
however,  with  a  membership  (benefit)  of  over  300 
gardeners  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  the 
society  is  able  to  make  itself  better  known.  At 
the  meeting  on  Monday  evening  the  chairman, 
when  speaking  of  the  present  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  society  and  the  method  adopted  of 
appropriating  each  year's  surplus  to  the  benefit  of 
individual  members  by  placing  the  same  to  their 
separate  accounts,  said  ;  "  I  suspect  it  is  unparal- 
leled, and  especially  when  the  fact  is  remembered, 
for  a  fact  it  is,  that  there  is  not  a  farthing  of  ex- 
pense as  a  set  off  against  it,  this  being  met  by  a 
small  special  fund  provided  by  the  far-seeing 
founders  of  this  splendid  institution  "  (as  stated 
above).  Before  a  member  of  ordinary  societies  can 
receive  payment  during  sickness  he  must  relinquish 
work  entirely.  This  is  not  so  in  the  "  United";  he 
can  do  some  work  and  thus  keep  his  situation,  and 
at  the  same  time  receive  a  proportion  of  sick  pay 
on  the  production  of  a  doctor's  certificate. 

The  benevolent  fund  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
benefit  fund,  and  is  more  especially  intended  for 
the  relief  of  old  members  on  reaching  their 
seventieth  birthday,  when  the  balance  standing  to 
each  one's  account  in  the  ledger  is  paid  to  him, 
and  henceforward  he  receives  assistance  from  the 
benevolent  fund  according  to  his  special  needs. 
This  fund  also  provides  for  grants  to  members  of 
any  age  who  may  be  in  distress  through  illness  or 
any  accident,  and  also  to  the  widows  of  deceased 
members  and  to  orphan  children  of  members,  the 
last  grant  having  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  four 
children  of  a  deceased  member  whose  wife  only 
survived  him  a  few  months,  the  amount  being  £20. 
As  an  instance  of  the  great  advantage  of  this 
society  over  many  others  in  the  appropriation  of 
its  annual  surplus  in  the  benefit  fund,  we  would 
only  note  the  case  of  one  of  the  original  members  ; 
his  yearly  balance-sheet,  with  which  he  is  annually 
provided,  this  year  shows  him  to  have  a  balance  of 
£60,  within  a  few  shillings,  standing  to  his  credit. 
Interest  is  added  to  this  amount  annually  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent.  Thus  with  a  benefit  society  is 
combined  a  savings  bank  or  life  assurance,  abso- 
lutely safe  by  reason  of  the  sound  investment  of 
the  funds.  Another  strong  point  is  that  members 
who  cease  to  contribute  In  ordinary  societies  are 
cut  off  from  any  further  benefits.  Not  so  in  this, 
for  the  money  that  stands  to  their  credit  when  they 
cease  to  contribute  is  held  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  sixty,  when  it  is  paid  to  them.  Any  further  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr. 
W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


Death  of  James  Mackintosh.— We  regret  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  James  Mackintosh,  who 
was  for  twenty-nine  years  head  gardener  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Bucclench  at  Drumlaniig  Castle.  He  had 
retired  for  the  past  twenty-two  years,  and  was  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-four  at  his  death.  He  was  well 
known  when  at  Drumlanrig  Castle. 

■Women  and  gardening. — I  am  desirous  of  ob- 
taining information  as  to  the  share  women  aro  taking 
at  present  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  the  growing  of 
plants  and  flowers  for  sale  in  England. — L.  E.MoRi;AN- 
Beown,  69,  Rue  Boissiere,  Pai-is. 

Nameof  plant. — Rvgby. — IrischinensisjOrMorica 
fimbriata,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


FORMING  NEW  PLANTATIONS. 


Many  practical  foresters  are  now  of  opinion 
that  in  forming  new  plantations  the  old  system 
of  planting  a  mixture  of  several  kinds  of  trees 
on  the  same  ground,  in  the  hope  that  if  one  fails 
another  will  succeed,  ought  to  be  abandoned, 
and  that  each  variety  of  soil,  aspect,  and  ex- 
posure should  be  planted  with  the  kind  of  tree 
it  is  most  likely  to  bring  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection. Much  can  be  said  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  safe  one  to  follow, 
provided  we  can  with  any  certainty  predict 
which  tree  will  grow  best  on  each  kind  of  soil, 
but  such  predictions  are  sometimes  most  dis- 
appointing and  disastrous  in  their  results,  and 
too  often  prove  the  necessity  of  entrusting  the 
formation  of  plantations  only  to  those  who  have 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  who  will  carefully  investigate  every  cir- 
cumstance likely  to  atfect  their  calculations. 
Even  were  we  satisfied  which  kind  of  tree  is 
most  likely  to  flourish  on  the  ground,  the  system 
of  planting  with  that  tree  alone  may  be  carried 
too  far. 

For  instance,  in  districts  where  little  or  no 
demand  exists   for  the   early   thinnings   of  an 
Oak  plantation,  but  where  a  market  is  likely  at 
all  times   to  be  found    for   good  sized  Oak,  it 
would  certainly  be  unwise  to  plant  the  ground 
most  suitable  for  growing  Oak  with  Oak  alone. 
Oak  is  slow  in  its  growth,  and  some  other  kinds 
of  wood  of  faster  growth,  the  early  thinnings  of 
which  would  be  more  valuable,  might  be  mixed 
with  it.     lu  such  a  case  the  Oak  trees  might 
be  planted  IS  feet  apart,  with  an  Ash  between 
each  two,  and  the  ground  filled  up  with  Larch 
3  feet  apart,  which  would   make  two  Larches 
between  each  Oak  and  Ash  tree.     The  Larch 
would  be  gradually  thinned  out  at  such  times 
and  in  such  a  way  as  would  best  encourage  the 
proper  growth  and  development  of   the  hard- 
wood, and  more  especially  of  the  Oak.     That 
cut  at  the  tinst  thinning  would  make  stakes  for 
sheep    nets   which,   in    arable    districts    where 
Turnips  are  eaten  ofl"  by  sheep,  are  always  in 
demand  at  about  15s.  per  100,  or  if  in  the  Hop 
country  it  would  make  Hop  poles.     That  cut  at 
the  second  and  third  thinnings  would  be  suit- 
able for  fencing,  coal  pit,  and  other  purposes, 
and  would  be  much  more  valuable  than  bard- 
wood  of  the  same  age. 

After  thinning  o>it  all  the  Larch,  the  hard- 
wooded  trees,  viz.,  the  Oak  and  Ash,  would  be 
left  in  equal  number.s  at  !>  feet  apart,  and  before 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  out  the  Ash  it  would  be 
of  a  suitable  size  for  shaft-wood,  for  which  there 
is  generally  a  good  demand  in  most  districts. 
When  all  the  Ash  has  been  thinned  out,  the 
Oak  would  be  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  the 
plantation  being  pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle 
without  much  risk  of  their  doing  it  damage,  and 
as  it  is  gradually  cleared  off  the  ground  the 
pasture  would  every  year  become  of  more  value. 
In  fact,  the  fertility  of  the  land  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  crop  of  timber  taken  off  it, 
and  the  pasture  would  be  much  better  after 
the  removal  of  the  timber  than  it  could  have 
been  made  before  the  land  was  planted.  On 
land  suitaVile  for  growing  good  Oak,  and  situated 
in  England  or  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  such  a 
system  of  making  permanent  pasture  succeed 
timbe--  would  in  all  probability  be  more  profitable 
tuan  the  French  one  of  natural  reproduction. 

Where,  again,  we  find  ground  best  adapted 
for  growing  Scotch  Pine,  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able  to   plant   that   ground  with  Scotch  Pine 


which  would  in  some  districts  not  be  worth 
the  labour  of  drawing  them  out  of  the  planta- 
tion. Nearly  all  ground  that  will  grow  Scotch 
Pine  to  maturity  will  grow  Larch  for  a  certain 
period,  and  wherever  Scotch  Pine  has  to  be  the 
permanent  crop.  Larch,  the  young  trees  of 
which  are  of  more  value,  should  be  mixed  with 
it  to  come  out  in  the  early  thinnings.  Y. 


till  fully  matured,  when  the  valne  of  the  timber  per 
cubic  foot  would  be  materially  enhanced. 

Finus  Edgariana  (Hart.),  or  Bishop's 
Pine. — This  very  distinct  and  ornamental  Pine  is  a 
native  of  Upper  California,  where  it  is  said  to 
attain  a  height  of  about  40  feet.  In  this  country  it 
has  proved  to  be  thoroughly  hardy  and  thrives  in  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  including  cold  plastic  clay 
and    deep    Moss  or   peat-bog,  provided  they  are 


_.      _,     ,    _^  ,.        _      ,          „,_  thoroughly  drained.     With  regard  to  situation,  it  is 

The  Black  Italian  Poplar --The  more  gene-  equally  at  home  when  planted  near  the  sea-shore 

ral  cultivation  of  this  useful  and  desirable  Poplar  ^-^  ^g(,  ^^  j^  exposed  inland  positions,  the  only 

for  timber  purposes  is  well  worthy  the  consideration  (^^jj^^ack  being  that  it  very  often  produces  strong 

of  every  planter.     Although  this  tree,  like  the  other  ^,nwieldy  side  branches,  which  are  apt  to  be  torn 

Poplars  as   a    class,   will  thrive    in    almost    any  ^^  ^^    ^^^  ^j^^  during  a  gale.     In  order  to  lessen 


soil,  and  attain  to  considerable  size  in  a  very  few 
years,  it  prefers,  and  will  grow  most  rapidly,  when 
planted  in  a  deep,  moist,  loamy  soil,  and  makes 
most  wonderful  annual  growths  in  damp,  al- 
though shady,  positions  beside  river  banks  or 
level  flats.  The  height  to  which  a  full-grown 
Poplar  of  this  variety  will  attain  is  about  120  feet, 


the  risk  of  wind  fracture  I  have  occasionally  found 
it  necessary  to  cut  back  such  branches  to  keep 
them  within  bounds,  and  as  this  can  be  done  with- 
out destroying  the  contour  of  the  plant,  a  little 
timely  attention  in  this  respect  is  an  advantage. 
When  the  tree  is  growing  quickly  the  wood  in  the 
stem  is  remarkably   soft,  and    cannot    bear  any 


and  this  altitude  it  will  reach  in  sixty  years  in  a  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j      -^^  believe  that  the  quality  of 

suitable  soil  and  situation.  The  uses  to  which  its  ,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^  j^^  ^^^^^  improved  by  the  time  the 
timber  is  adapted  are  numerous,  and  owing  to  its  :  ^^.^^  reaches  the  years  of  maturity.  This  Pine 
toughness  and  lightness  it  is  well  suited  for  any  belongs  to  that  section  which  only  contains  two 
constructive  purposes.  In  localities  whence  there  I  j^g^^^^  ^^  ^  sheath.  These  are  of  a  lively  deep 
is  easy  and  convenient  means  of  transit  to  any  ^  ^^^^  colour,  each  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  long 
of  the  great  centres  of  industry  and  manufacture,    ^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^       jj  ^^^^^  ^f  growth,  but  when 


Poplar  wood  of  fair  size  will  realise  good  prices. 
In  this  respect,  grown  solely  as  a  crop,  this  species 
of  Poplar,  in  the  same  given  number  of  years,  will 
be  found  to  be  a  safer  and  more  remunerative  tree 
to  plant  than  almost  any  other. — X. 


the  tree  attains  any  considerable  size  the  leaves 
gradually  become  reduced  in  size  and  less  sharp  at 
their  points.  The  cones  are  each  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches  long,  blunt,  and  generally  produced  in 
clusters  or  whorls  around  the  branch.     As  the  tree 


Finus  den8iflora(Sieb.)  or  dense-flowered    jg  ^^ly  ^f  medium  size  it  is  very  useful  for  the 
Japan  Pine. — In  its  native  habitats  in  Japan  this   decoration  of  villas  where  the  soil  is  inferior  and 


tree  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  upwards  of  40 
feet,  with  a  uniform  thickness  of  trunk,  well  fur- 
nished with  long  spreading  branches  and  clothed 
with  slender,  needle-shaped  leaves,  two  of  which 
are  produced  in  each  sheath  and  of  a  light  green 


the  grounds  of  limited  extent.— J.  B.  W. 

Earthing  up  tree  stems— In  The  Garden 
of  Feb.  1  (p.  118)  "  T.  C."  says  that  this  practice  is 
frequently  adopted  where  there  is  surplus  soil  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too 


or  ashy  colour.  In  this  country  it  has  proved  ,  ^^^^^  V  condemned,  &c.  I  believe  such  practice 
perfectly  hardy,  and  forms  a  good  contrast  when  .^  ^^^  .'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  especially  when  the  stems 
planted  with  other  trees  of  a  deep  green  colour  If  any  coniferous  trees  are  covered  with  soil  for 
and  more  robust  habit  of  growth.  It  prefers  a  I  ^  considerable  distance  up  the  trunk,  as  such 
loose,  deep,  rich  soil.     Draining  should  likewise  be  I      J  ^^  contract  disease  and  die  a  prema- 


well  attended  to  where  necessary,  as  the  tree  is 
very  impatient  of  damp  or  stagnant  water  at  the 
roots.  It  is  of  no  use  planting  this  tree  either  on 
stiff  tenacious  soil  or  deep  mossy  ground,  even 
although  it  has  been  thoroughly  drained  previous 
to  being  planted,  as  I  have  known  several  trees  die 
off  altogether  on  this  class  of  soil,  while  others 
were  so  stunted  and  sickly-looking  that  they 
proved  rather  eyesores  than  ornaments.  When  the 
tree  is  well  established  it  generally  produces  small 
cones  abundantly.  These  cones  are  sometimes 
solitary,  but  occasionally  in  small  clusters  without 
loot-stalks  and  slightly  pendent.  Although  it  is  by 
no  means  a  tree  of  very  large  size,  yet  its  timber  is 
said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  in  its  native  country.  In  its 
native  habitats  it  seems  to  thrive  best  on  the 
mountain  ranges,  but  in  this  country  it  prefers  a 
little  shelter,  but  not  confinement. — J.  W. 


ture  death.  But  that  all  trees  are  not  alike  in  this 
respect  I  have  abundant  proof,  as  some  of  the 
hard-wooded  trees  when  earthed  up  in  this  way 
produce  along  the  stem  new  roots  which  ramify 
among  the  fresh  soil  for  food,  and  in  place  of  kill- 
ing the  tree  they  rather  tend  to  increase  its  health 
and  vigour.  Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  while 
carrying  out  large  and  extensive  estate  improve- 
ments I  had  occasion  to  form  a  series  of  mounds  or 
small  hills  among  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
principal  buildings,  and  as  these  mounds  had  a 
sloping  surface  from  the  level  of  the  ground  up- 
wards to  the  apex,  I  should  say  that  the  stems  of 
the  trees  at  the  top  of  the  mounds  had  a  covering 
of  some  10  feet  or  12  feet  of  earth  and  gravel.  It 
was  thought  that  these  trees  would  die  off  in  a 
short  time,  but  it  was  agreed  to  allow  them  to 
remain  for  one  season  until  some  young  stuff  could 


be  planted  and  established.    To  my  great  surprise, 

The  Oak.— Oak  is  extensively  used  for  boat  and    however,  the  earthed  up  stems  never  showed  any 

ship-building  purposes,  furniture,  agricultural  im-   gigng  of  distress,  but  continued  in  health,  and  have 

plements,  kc,  and  is  longer  than  any  of  our  forest   jong  so  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.    The  trees 

trees  in  arriving  at  maturity.     It  can  never  be  cut   jhat  appear  to  stand  this  ordeal  best  are  Birch, 

down  so  profitably  when  small  as  when  well  ma-    Poplar,  and  Mountain  Ash. — J.  B.  W. 

tured  and  having  plenty  of  heart-wood.  When 
young,  and  with  little  heart-wood  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sapwood,  the  timber  is  of  comparatively 
little  value  per  cubic  foot,  so  that  it  can  seldom  be 
cut  down  profitably,  especially  if  thriving  on  soil 
suitable  to  its  growth,  until  it  reaches  100  years 
old.  Of  course,  when  grown  as  copse-wood,  it 
ought  to  be  cut  young;  but  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  in  Scotland  copse-wood 
is  less  profitable  to  the  proprietor  than  a  crop  of 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Faita.— This  jovmal  is 
2}vMhhcd  in  neatly  bovnd  Monthly  Paris.  In  this  form  the 
coloimd  plates  are  best  preserccd,  and  it  is  most  suitable  Jor 
reference -previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  M. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1889,  thirty-six  vols., 
prirr.  rliill,.  £27  ;  whole  calf,  £36;  half  morocco,  £32  8s. 

"  Hardy  'Flovrers."— Giving  descriptions  ofupvards  or 
thirl"  II  lumilnd  ol  the  most  ornamental  species,  mth  directions 
for  their  airanrinnent,  ciilture,  <£c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Mition,  Is. ;  post  free,  \s   3d.  _      ^  _.  . 

^  and  Home"    Monthly   Parts.  —  This 


Farm   «^«.   *- , 

timber,  and  Larch  can  be  grown  more  profitably  in  jovmalis published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  m  vinch 
most  situations.     The  Oak  is  of  slow  growth  when  I  formit  ismost  suitMe  for  reference  vrn^ous  to  the  ume  of  the 


young,  but  on  suitable  ground  it  increases  rapidly 
after  about  thirty  years.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  Oak,  planted"  in  a  good  soil  and  in  a  sheltered 
position,  attains  a  large  size,  but  with  little  ma- 
tured heart-wood  at  sixty  or  seventy  years  old.     In 


alone    the   early   and   immature   thinnings   of  |  such  a  case  it  would  be  better  to  allow  it  to  remain 


yearly  volumes.     Price  id.  j  post  free,  Bel. , 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  \S90.  —  Contains 
AlfihoJieticid  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  HnrticuUural  Trade 
coii-ediJ  up  to  Norcmljer  10  last.  The  lists  o;  Gardens  anel 
Country  Seats  (containing  over  8000J  have  been  very  carefully  and 
extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever 
publUhed.    Price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

Lmdm  :   37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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"TUslBan  Art 
Wtlch  does  mend  Natiire :  chasge  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakeipeart, 


SWEET-SCENTED  SHKUBBEEY  BEDS. 

So  often,  even  in  the  deadest  of  winter  time, 
a  delicious  wliiff  of  sweetness  comes  from 
some  plant  or  sliruli,  that  it  is  well  worth 
looking  up  the  sweet-smelling  things  and 
planting  them  together,  the  better  to  enjoy 
their  perfume.  There  is  one  class  of  sweet- 
ness tliat  seems  rather  to  belong  to  late  au- 
tumn and  winter,  of  which  the  typical  scent 
is  that  of  dying  Strawberry  leaves,  those  of 
the  alpine  class  being  the  best.  The  foliage 
of  the  great  St.  John's  "Wort  smells  very 
nearly  like  it,  and  a  little  yellow-flowered 
Potentilla,  a  neat  plant  for  carpeting  bare 
ground,  has  just  the  same  refreshing  smell. 
It  is  rather  a  charming  quality  of  these 
sweet  scents  that  they  seem  to  come  when 
they  will,  and  cannot  be  had  for  intentional 
sniffing. 

Another  powerful  scent  of  the  same  class  is 
that  of  Cistus  laurifolius,  the  strongest  and 
best  winter-smelling  plant  I  know.  Then  all 
within  the  same  class  of  perfume  we  have 
Escallonia  macrantha.  Bog  Mj'rtle,  Comptonia 
asplenifolia,  and  the  dwarf  Rhododendron 
myrtifolium ;  but  these  need  to  be  brushed 
up  against  to  give  off  their  scent,  and,  sweetest 
of  all.  Ledum  palustre. 

Here  we  have  already  a  number  of  plants 
and  shrubs,  all  evergreen,  suitable  for  beds  or 
clumijs  at  all  seasons,  and  especially  enjoy- 
able fiir  winter  sweetness. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  of  the  many  flower- 
ing plants  and  shruVis  that  are  sweet-scented, 
there  are  not  a  great  number  that  give  off 
their  scent,  but  of  these  the  one  that  stands 
Krst  in  my  recollection  is  the  common  yellow 
Azalea — all  other  Azaleas,  too — but  the  yellow 
best  of  all.  The  scent  of  Sweet  Brier  is 
mainly  or  entirely  from  the  young  leaves, 
when  they  are  just  getting  to  be  full-grown, 
but  are  still  of  tender  texture.  Lilies  are 
lavish  of  this  scent.  LUacs,  Syringas,  Honey- 
suckles, and  a  few  Ro.ses  give  off  their  scent 
when  the  sun  brings  it  out.  Of  all  annuals. 
Mignonette  gives  out  most  of  its  delicious 
smell.  Rockets  and  Stocks  perfume  the  air 
in  the  evening. 

The  Daphnes,  especially  D.  Cneorum,  are 
liberal  of  their  sweetness,  and  the  vanilla-like 
scent  of  Azara  microphylla  carries  a  long  dis- 
tance. These  are  only  a  few  instances  out  of 
many  that  a  well  stocked  garden  furnishes, 
but  they  may  serve  to  remind  some  who  are 
planting  of  one  of  the  delights  of  plants  and 
shrubs.  It  is  the  same  with  trees  ;  everyone 
knows  the  sweetness  of  a  Lime  tree  in  flower. 
The  young-leaved  branches  of  Larch  smell 
like  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  anyone  who  goes ' 
shouldering  about  among  Cypresses,  Junipers, ' 


and  Box  trees  becomes  acquainted  with  subtle 
and  delicious  scents  that  cannot  too  often  be 
repeated. 


G.J. 


NOOKS  AND  CORNERS. 
In  every  garden  there  are  nooks  and  corners 
which  are  often  ugly  and  suggestive  of  rubbish, 
dirt,  and  decay.  Ivy  is  one  of  those  kindly 
things  which  turn  ugliness  into  beauty,  or  at 
any  rate  make  things  otherwise  distasteful  to 
the  eye  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  grateful  to 
the  sight  of  the  passer-by.  An  old  Ivied  wall 
is  moat  picturesque,  and  it  is  hard  to  disturb 
the  long-tendrilled  limbs,  which  have  clung 
lovingly  to  their  support  for  many  generations. 
Yet,  unless  there  is  ample  space  for  better 
things  elsewhere,  one  can  hardly  aft'ord  to  let 
Ivy  have  altogether  its  own  way  when  Jessa- 
mine and  climbing  Roses  would  fill  the  space 
with  sweet-scented  flowers.  But  even  if  the 
old  Ivy  tree  is  let  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bees  and  butterflies  which  swarm  upon  its 
honeyed  flowers  in  late  autumn,  still  the  nook 
which  it  has  made  its  own  may  frequently  be 
more  utilised  than  it  is.  There  are  plants  of 
kindly  disposition  like  the  Ivy  itself,  and  they 
will  take  to  nooks,  fill  them  up  and  give 
them  a  new  interest,  while  the  very  fact  of  in- 
creasing the  variety  of  different  species  of 
plants  in  the  garden  makes  it  more  attractive 
and  necessarily  more  interesting. 

My  experience  is  that  the  Hellebores,  or 
Christmas  Roses,  are  well  adapted  for  such 
positions.  I  have  known  Christmas  Roses 
grown  on  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  bank 
sloping  to  the  south,  and  although  they  grew 
and  flowered  well  there,  I  think  it  was  not  a 
suitable  locality  for  them.  In  this  country  I 
find  that  the  plants  in  cottage  gardens  which 
grow  in  the  shady  nooks  or  under  a  north  wall 
are  healthier  and  flower  more  freely  than  those 
in  the  open  garden,  unless  the  latter  have  a 
great  deal  of  attention  bestowed  on  them  during 
summer  and  constant  watering. 

There  is  a  species  of  Hellebore  which  is  speci- 
ally adapted  for  filling  with  its  handsome  foliage 
and  lovely  green  flowers  any  corner  which  may 
require  adornment.  This  is  H.  viridis.  It 
grows  about  2  feet  high,  with  great  strong 
fleshy  stems,  which  come  to  their  perfection  in 
mid- winter,  and  are  then  clothed  with  beautiful 
leaves  of  Light  green,  and  almost  prickly  with 
their  deeply  serrated  leaflets.  It  is  at  this  time 
in  full  flower,  rather  earlier  than  usual,  like 
most  other  things  this  year.  The  flowers  are  a 
beautiful  pea-green,  stamens  and  all,  and  bear 
close  inspection,  as  the  closer  you  look  at  them, 
the  more  beautiful  they  appear.  The  plant  is, 
of  course,  thoroughly  hardy,  and  does  not  seem 
to  mind  rough  usage.  It  is  an  interesting 
Hellebore  and  an  acquisition  in  any  garden,  for 
it  is  unlike  other  things  both  in  the  time  of 
being  in  full  perfection  and  in  the  singular  col- 
our of  its  flowers. 

Another  advantage  which  this  Hellebore  has 
in  common  with  its  better-known  sisters,  the 
Christmas  Roses,  is  that  it  lasts  for  a  long  time 
in  flower,  and  its  calm  indiflerence  to  February 
snow  and  frost  is  simply  delightful.  I  strongly 
recommend  this  plant  to  be  placed  well  back  in 
the  corner,  and  its  lower-growing  brethren  of 
the  ordinary  Christmas  Rose  type  wUl  fill  up 
the  front,  and  if  only  moderately  attended  to 
in  the  matter  of  manure  later  in  summer,  they 


are  sure  to  make  the  nook  under  the  old  Ivy 
corner  productive  of  many  a  Christmas  nosegay. 
A  bouquet  of  Christmas  Roses  mixed  with  the 
dark  glossy  green  leaves  and  beautiful  berries  of 
the  Arbutus  can  scarcely  be  excelled  even  by 
the  bright  flowers  of  summer. 

A  Gloucestekshire  Parson. 


EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  HAARLEM. 

To   THE  Editor  op  The  Garden. 
Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  extraordinarily 
warm  and  dry  early  summer  of  last  year,  which 
caused  the  bulbs  to  ripen  off  better  than  they 
had  done  for  many  years  before,  and  assisted 
by  the  mild  winter  we  are  having  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  a  great  many  bulbs  are  in  ftiU 
bloom  now,  or  have  been  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
Some  large  beds  of  Elwes'  new  giant  Snowdrop 
with    thousands    of    lovely  white  flowers   are 
charming,  the  more  so  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
garden  is  still  covered  with  the  layer  of  Reeds 
with  which  we  usually  cover  our  bulb  beds  in 
winter.     Notwithstanding  the   many  varieties 
of  Snowdrops  lately  introduced  into  cultivation, 
this  one  still  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the  very 
finest,  the  flowers  being  so  large  and  the  plant 
so  easily  grown  and  forced.     The  deep  crimson 
flowers  of  the  hardy  Cyclamen  coum  never  look 
better  than  when  set  off  by  the  spotless  purity 
of  Snowdrop  flowers.     All  through  the  winter 
months  this  Caucasian  species  has  been  flower- 
ing here  in  the  open.     This  is  also  a  very  lovely 
plant  if  grown  under  glass  in  pots,  for  which 
purpose  its  numerous  richly-tinted  flowers  and 
handsome   deep  green    foliage   render  it  well 
adapted.     Hyacinthus  azureus  is  j  ust  now  at 
its  best ;  it  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  other 
Grape  Hyacinths  of  the  botryoides  type,  yet 
none  rivals  it  in  its  very  early  flowering  and 
perfect  hardiness.     It  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
very  liest  early  spring  flowers  and  will  always 
meet  with   a   ready  demand.     Of    other  blue 
flowers  none  beats  the  best  dark  blue  variety  of 
Anemone  blanda,  a  rather  large,  finely-shaped 
flower  of  an  intense  deep  blue.     An  importa- 
tion of  these  generally  contains  many  varieties, 
ranging  from  rosy  white  to  pale  blue,  but  not 
by    any  means  so  beautiful  as   the   aforesaid 
large-flowered  variety,  which  stLU  continues  to  be 
comparatively  rare.  A  good  yellow  spring  flower 
is  the  recently  introduced  Leontice  Alberti,  a 
Turkestan  tuberous-rooted  plant,  from  the  round 
Gloxinia -like    bulbs   of    which    spring    many 
succulent  stems  with  a  good  sized  conical  raceme 
of  pretty  yellow  flowers,  striped  with  brown  at 
back.     Part  of  my  bulbs  were  planted  in  a  cool 
frame  and  a  few   for  trial  in   the   open  ;   the 
former  are  now  in  fuU  bloom,  while  the  others 
are  just  showing  above  ground,  and  have  not 
suflered   from  the  few  degrees  of  frost  which 
occasionally  occur  on  bright  mornings,  so  I  am 
led  to  suppose  it  will  prove  to  be  a  quite  hardy 
bulb.     Another   species   of   this   small    genus, 
L.  altaica,  will  be  blooming  in  about  a  fort- 
night.    Irises  are  keeping  up  a  fair  supply  of 
flowers  ;  since  the   blooming   of   I.   Vartani  in 
November  we  have  had  no  lack  of  flowers  of 
these.    Iris  Histrio  was  the  second  to  bloom  out- 
side, followed  by  the  difl'erent  varieties  of  I.  re- 
ticulata  sophenensis   and   I.   Bakeriana,  while 
now  the  pretty  golden  Iris  Bornmiilleri,  I.  re- 
ticulata  cyanea,  I.  reticulata   Krelagei,   a   few 
early  I.  Rosenbachiana,  and  varieties  of  I.  sty- 
losa  (the  last  in  a  cool  frame)  are  at  their  best. 
Laoheiialias  (in  unheatedpits)  are  showing  flower. 
One  of  the  best  and  rarest  among  them  is  the 
true  L.  quadricolor,  now-a-days  rarely  met  with, 
though  it  must  have  been  more  plentiful  for- 
merly.    The  combination  of  the  four  colours, 
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green,  yellow,  red,  and  clear  purple,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  flowers  is  really  an  exceptionally 
pretty  one,  and  one  rarely  seen. 

C.  G.  Van  Tubbrgen,  Junk. 
■  Haarlem, 


Rose  Garden. 

NEW  ROSES  FOR  1890. 
The  list  of  new  Roses  that  were  sent  out  by 
Continental  raisers  last  November,  and  which 
will  consequently  be  in  the  hands  of  English 
amateurs  this  spring,  presents  few  striking 
features.  The  Tea-scented  Rose  whose  appear- 
ance was  looked  for  with  the  most  interest,  in 
consequence  of  the  description  given  of  it  in 
various  quarters  to  the  effect  that  it  completely 
eclipsed  Catherine  Mermet,  is  deferreil  till  next 
season,  and  if  Jeanne  Koch's  drawing  of  the 
variety  is  characteristic— and  the  artist  does 
not  generally  exaggerate  a  Rose's  beauties — 
rosarians  will  await  with  some  impatience  the 
arrival  of  Maman  Cochet  next  November.  Under 
these  circnmstance.s,  the  Rose  that  will  probably 
attract  most  attention  will  be  the  reputed  white 
sport  from  La  France;  for  though  GuQlot  is 
sending  out  two  new  Tea  Roses  and  one  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  the  two  Teas  are  both  red  ones, 
which  does  not  look  promising,  and  no  one  on 
the  Continent  has  yet  arisen  to  take  Lacharme's 
place  as  a  raiser  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The 
new  Roses  to  be  sent  out  by  English  raisers  in 
May  are  not  numerous,  nor  perhaps  so  important 
as  usual,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson's  seedlings,  which  were  seen  and  ad- 
mired at  the  Rose  shows. 

In  the  following  list,  which  is  believed  to  be 
practically  complete,  it  has  not  been  thought 
worth  while  to  maintain,  as  the  French  growers 
do,  a  separate  section  for  the  so-called  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses,  all  of  which  are  consequently  in- 
cluded amongst  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  More- 
over, except  where  otherwise  specified,  the 
plants  are  all  described  as  vigorous,  and  the 
flowers  as  large,  full,  and  well  formed. 
Teas. 

Adeline  Outeey  (Nabonnand).— Flowers  of  fair 
size,  rosy  yellow,  centre  chamois. 

DucHESSE  Marie  SALviATi(SoupertetNottiDg). 
—Chrome-yellow,  shaded  orange,  tinted  flesh-rose, 
centre  peach-red. 

Genevieve  Qodabd  (Godard).— Carmine-red. 

Georges  Farber  (Bemaix).— Flowers  erect, 
colour  velvety  purple,  veined  with  deep  red,  pass- 
ing to  carmine  as  the  flower  expands. 

Gloire  DE8  CuivR]5s(Tesmer).— Flowers  globu- 
lar, colour  coppery  jellow. 

GuSTAVE  Nadaud  (Soupert  et  Netting).— 
Flowers  cupped,  bright  red,  shaded  carmine. 

J.-B.  Vareone  (Gnillot).-Colour  varying  from 
deep  China  rose  to  very  bright  carmine,  with 
coppery  yellow  centre". 

Jeanne  Guillaumez  (Bonnaire).  —  Brick-red, 
shaded  salmon  colour. 

Mmb.  Adolphb  db  TARLii  (Tesnier).— Flowers 
cupped,  with  large  petals,  pure  white,  with  canary- 
yellow  centre. 

Mme.  Longeron  (Schmidt).— Dijon  Tea,  in  the 
way  of  Mme.  Berard,  but  flowers  very  bright  yellow. 

Mmb.  Morbau  (Moreao-Robert).  —  Coppery 
yellow,  deeper  centre,  reverse  of  petals  rose  and 
apricot  colour. 

Mmb.  Olga  (Leveqne).— White,  deUcately  tinted 
yellow. 

Mmb.  Philippe  Kuntz  (Bemaix).— Cherry-red, 
passing  to  salmon-flesh. 

Mmb.  Sadi  Carnot  (Renaud-Gufipet).— Climb- 
ing Tea ;  white,  shaded  salmon. 

Mmb.  Solignac  (Schmidt).  —  Creamy  white, 
tinted  flesh  in  hot  weather. 

Madeleine  d'Aoust  (Bemaix).  —  Nankeen 
centre,  outer  half  of  petals  pale  flesh-tinted  rose. 


Marguerite  db  Soeas  (Nabonnand). — Dijon 
Tea ;  colour  bright  chrome-yellow,  deeper  centre. 

Marguerite  de  Thezillat  (Nabonnand). — 
Very  vigorous  ;  colour  bright  red  with  yellow  centre. 

Maroubeitb  Fabisoh  (Godard).— Flowers  of 
medium  size,  colour  China  rose. 

Mabie  Ussher  (Nabonnand).  —  Dijon  Tea; 
flowers  cupped,  carmine-red. 

Marquise  de  Forton  (Charreton).  —  Very 
vigorous  ;  flowers  of  medium  size,  cupped  ;  colour 
saffron-yellow,  with  rosy  centre. 

Mabth£  du  Bourg  (Bemaix). — White,  tinted 
lilac-carmine,  passing  to  pale  chrome-yellow,  tinted 
flesh  colour. 

Miss  Marston  (Pries). — Yellowish  rosy  white, 
margined  with  deep  rose,  centre  rosy  yellow. 

Souvenir  d'Auguste  Legros  (Bonnaire). — 
Very  vigorous ;  colour  red,  mingled  with  dark 
crimson. 

Souvenir  de  Francois  Gaulain  (Guillot). — 
Colour  varying  from  magenta  to  deep  violet  shaded 
crimson. 

Souvenir  du  Db.  Passot  (Godard). — Velvety 
crimson,  passing  to  a  lighter  shade. 
China. 

Maria  Sage  (Dnbreuil). — Very  free  ;  flowers  of 
medium  size  ;  colour  China  rose  with  flesh-coloured 
reflex.     Seedling  from  Hermosa. 
Noisette. 

Mme.  CARNOT(Moreau-Robert).— Very  vigorous; 
flowers  of  medium  siz',  globular,  and  produced  in 
corymbs ;    colour    eolden    yellow,   deeper    in   the 
centre,  with  cci'^li^  margin  to  petals. 
Hybrid  Noisette. 

Gbobgbs  Schwartz  (Schwari  z). — Very  vigorous 
seedling  from  Aimfie  Vibert ;  very  perpetual  ; 
flowers  of  medium  size,  cupped ;  colour  varying 
from  carmine-rose  to  almost  white. 

Poltantha  (Dwarf  Perpetual). 

Bellina  Guillot  (Schwartz). — White  flowers 
in  corymbs. 

Clothilde  Soupert  (Soupert  et  Notting).- 
Extremely  free ;  the  small  flowers  produced  in 
corymbs,  the  outer  petals  pearly  white,  centre  deep 
rose. 

Etoile  d'Or  (Dubreuil).— Centre  citron-yellow, 
passing  to  sulphur. 

Mllb.  Camille  db  Rochetaillke  (Bemaix)  — 
Flowers   pure  white  on  opening,  becoming  subse- 
quently shaded  and  flaked  with  carmine. 
Bourbon. 

A.  MAlLLii  (Moreau-Eobert).  —  Very  vigorous ; 
colour  brilliant  carmine,  passing  to  deep  red. 

Mme.  Baron  -  Veillard  (Vigneron).  —  Very 
vigorous ;  flowers  cupped,  colour  silvery  lilac-rose. 

Som'BNlB  DE  Bruel  (A.  Levetpere).— Bright  red. 
Moss. 

Crimson  Globe  (Wm.  Paul).  —  Very  vigorous, 
with  globular  crimson  flowers. 

Hybrid  Ruqosa. 

Mmb.  Charles  Frederic  Worth  (Schwartz). — 
Very  vigorous  and  perpetual ;  flowers  large,  full, 
well  formed  ;  colour  carmine-red. 

Hybbid  Pebpetuals. 

Abel  Chatenay  (Eug.  Verdier).- Bright  cur- 
rant-red, shaded  carmine. 

Adrien  Schmidt  (Schmidt).  —  Flowers  very 
large,  bright  carmine-red. 

Alice  Allatini  (Nabonnand). — Flowers  very 
large,  nearly  full ;  colour  satiny  ruby-red. 

Annette  Gamon  (Godard).— Flesh  white,  pass- 
ing to  tender  rose. 

Antoine  Rivoiee  (Liabaud).—  Dark  wine-red 
colour. 

Antonie  Schuez  (Geschwind).  —  Moderate 
grower ;  flowers  very  large,  cup-shaped ;  colour 
flesh-white. 

Augustine  Guinoisseau  (Gainoisseau).  —  A 
sport  from  La  France,  with  which  it  is  absolutely 
identical  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  has  white 
flowers. 

Bona  Weillshott  (Soupert  et  Notting).  — 
Brightest  rose,  centre  orange-red. 

Buffalo-Bill  (Eug.  Verdier) —Growth  robust, 
erect ;  flowers  large,  flattened,  imbricated  ;  colour 
very  clear  rose. 


CoMTE  de  Grassin  (Corbceuf).  —  Flowers  in 
clusters ;  colour  deep  rose,  shaded  with  bright  car- 
mine ;  very  fragrant  and  free. 

CoMTESSE  db  Saint-Andeol  (Renaud-Gui^pet). 
— Habit  moderate ;  colour  rose,  tinted  bright  car- 
mine. 

Crimson  Queen  (Wm.  Paul).  —  Growth  very 
vigorous ;  flowers  velvety  crimson  shaded  with  fiery 
red  in  the  centre,  and  with  maroon  on  the  outer 
petals. 

DOWAGBR-DUCHESS  OF  Mablbobough  (Paul  & 
Son). — A  large  globular  flower,  pure  rose  in  colour ; 
an  improved  Auguste  Mie. 

De.  Dbouet  (Tesnier). — Brilliant  fiery  red,  centre 
brighter. 

DucHESSE  de  Dino  (Lgvequc). — Blackish-crim- 
son with  velvety  shades. 

Emilb  Bardiau-x  (Leveque). — Bright  carmine 
shaded  poppy-red. 

Fair  Rosamond  (Wm.  Paul).— Flowers  flesh 
colour,  shaded  rosy  pink ;  plant  of  strong  climbing 
habit. 

France  of  '89  (Moreau-Robert). — Dazzling  red, 
occasionally  lined  with  white.  This  Rose  is  sent 
out  under  the  foolishly  contusing  name  of  "  La 
France  de  '89,"  and  it  has  been  thought  better  that 
this  should  be  Englished  at  once  to  "  France  of 
'89  "  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  confusion  with  that 
greater  La  France,  which  is  not  only  "  of  '89,"  but 
for  all  time. 

Gloire  de  l'Ex position  de  Bbuxblles  (Sou- 
pert  et  Notting). — Very  dark  velvet)  cii.^-oil- 
purple. 

Gustave  Piganbau  (Fernet  fils-Ducher).  — 
Flowers  cupped ;  colour  crimson  -  lake,  shaded 
bright  carmine. 

Hortense  Montbfiore  (Soupert  et  Notting). — 
Flowers  imbricated ;  colour  marbled  white  on  a 
flesh-coloured  base,  centre  chrome-yellow. 

Jeanne  Hely  d'Oissel  (Ledechaux).— Purplish 
red,  with  brighter  centre. 

Jeannie  Dickson  (Alex.  Dickson).— A  handsome 
flower,  with  very  large  deep  petals  of  remarkably 
satiny  texture ;  in  colour  full  rose,  with  silvery 
margins.     Well  shown  last  season. 

Lafoecade  (Leveqne). — Very  vigorous ;  colour 
very  bright  carmine. 

Laurent  Cable  (Eug.  Verdier)  —Rose  colour, 
shaded  bright  carmine. 

Leopold  Vauvel  (Eug.  Verdier).— Bright  red 
self ;  very  fragrant. 

Mme.  Bertrand  (Fernet  pere) — Flowers  very 
large,  nearly  full ;  colour  bright  rose,  reverse  of 
petals  crimson. 

Mme.  Chabal  (Schwartz). — Flowers  of  mode- 
rate size,  cup-shaped ;  petals  bright  China  rose, 
with  silvery  margins. 

Mme.  de  la  Collongb  (A.  Levetpere).— Bright 
rose. 

Mmb.  Mosee  (Vigneron). — Silvery  white,  centre 
lilac-rose. 

Mme.  Renahy  (Guillot). — Carmine-rose,  brighter 
centre,  reverse  of  petals  pale  rose. 

Mme.  Thibaut  (Lfivfique).— Flowers  imbricated; 
colour  pale  satin-rose,  shaded  with  very  bright  car- 
mine-rose. 

Marie  Magat  (Liabaud). — Bright  clear  red. 

Maetin  -  Cahuzac  (Levoque). — Brilliant  rosy 
carmine. 

Maurice  Levequb  db  Vilmoein  (Lt'suque). — 
Bright  clear  red,  shaded  Poppy-red  and  brown. 

Mrs.  William  Watson  (Alex.  Dickson). 

Oscar  II.  boi  de  Suede  (Sonpert  et  Not(ing). 
— Carmine,  tinted  brilliant  red,  and  shaded  brown. 

Fink  Rovee  (Wm.  Paul).— Flowers  very  pale 
pink,  deeper  in  the  centre,  very  fragrant;  habit 
thoroughly  perpetual,  semi-climbing ;  likely  to 
make  a  valuable  pillar  Rose. 

Skobbleif  (Eug.  Verdier). — Rose,  shaded  lilac; 
very  large. 

SouvBNiB  DE  Gbegoibb  Bobdillon  (Moreau- 
Robert). — Vivid  red,  shaded  vermillion. 

Souvenir  db  Gomot  (Schwartz). — Centre  fiery 
red,  passing  to  velvety  crimson. 

Souvenir  du  General  Richard  (Liabaud). — 
Flowers  large,  nearly  full ;  colour  dark  scarlet. 

SouvENiB  DU  RosiBBisTB  GoNOD  (J.  Ducher 
fils).— Cherry-red,  veined  with  bright  rose. 
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T.  W.  GiEDLESTONE  (Alex.  DicksoD).— Bright 
cerise-red,  with  large  petals  ;  very  fragrant.  Very 
favourably  commented  on  at  the  principal  northern 
shows  last  year. 

VicoMTB  DE  Lauzibre  (Liabaud). — Parple-red 
self,  unshaded. 

WiLHBLM  LiFFA  (Geschwind').— A  moderate 
grower  ;  colour  bright  carmine,  centre  crimson. 

Such  is  the  list  of  new  Roses  for  the  current 
season ;  not  quite  so  long  ;i3  it  has  been  some- 
times in  recent  years,  but  seven  dozen  novelties 
are  quite  enough  to  have  to  make  trial  of  in 
one  seasou.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the 
English  raised  Roses  are  less  numerous,  though 
the  varieties  oflered  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson,  of  Newtownards,  attracted  consider- 
able attention  at  the  northern  exhibitions  last 
July;  still,  amongst  the  English  raisers  who  are 
not  represented,  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  conspicuous 
absentee.  There  are  not  so  many  French 
names  of  inordinate  length,  though  there  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  is  sufficiently  01-judged  ;  such 
a  name  as  "Oscar  II.  Roi  de  Suide"oan  be 
very  simply  shortened  to  "  Oscar  II.,"  but  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  go  far  with  suggested  abbre- 
viations until  it  is  seen  what  varieties  will  come 
into  general  cultivation. 

T.   W.  GiRDLESTONE. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  DBAWING. 
These  can  be  little  doubt  which  school  those  who 
love  the  truly  beautiful  in  Nature  or  art  should  and 
will  follow.  If  the  gardener  is  not  something  of  sn 
artist,  there  are  some  branches  of  his  work  that  it 
is  simply  impossible  for  him  to  perform  properly. 
Bat  in  too  many  cases  it  is  not  so  ;  and  how  can 
much  beyond  mere  rule-of-thnmb  drudgery  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  who  gets  a  pound  a  week,  or 
very  little  more,  for  working  ten  or  twelve  hours 
every  day  with  both  hand  and  brain  7  This  is  why 
we  see  so  much  bad  gardening.  Generally  speak- 
ing, those  who  have  the  management  of  gar- 
dens are  not  horticulturists  at  all,  but  mere  rnle- 
of -thumb  growers,  whose  only  ambition  is  to  get 
their  flowers  as  big  and  as  glaring  in  colour  as 
possible.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  could  not  have 
put  up  for  so  long  with  the  ridiculous  and  conven- 
tional woodcuts,  and  still  more  atrociously  coloured 
daubs  that  have  for  the  most  part  disgraced  the 
pages  of  the  majority  of  our  horticultural  papers 
for  so  many  years.  The  matter  resolves  itself  into 
the  following  question  :  Which  is  right,  to  imi- 
tate and  follow  Nature  as  far  as  possible,  or  to 
attempt  to  improve  upon  her  work?  This  last,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  what  the  so-called  "  florists,"  and 
those  who  lepresent  what  they  consider  florists' 
flowers  should  be,  try  to  do. 

Who  ever  saw  a  plant  of  which  one  of  the  cut'', 
upon  the  production  of  which  so  many  of  our  horti- 
cultural publishers  and  catalogue  compilers  waste 
their  money,  was  a  true  rei.resentation  I  Whoever 
the  artists  are,  they  usually  draw  them  with  all  the 
flowers  of  exactly  the  same  shape,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
facing  the  spectator,  and  with  every  leaf  and  flower 
disposed  as  if  their  place  had  been  set  out  with  rule 
and  compass.  I  have  seen  (not  to  mention  what  I 
have  grown  mysell)  many  thousands  of  as  perfect 
specimens  of  plants  as  could  well  be  produced,  but 
I  have  never  jet  seen  anything  like  the  works  of 
art  referred  to,  and  do  not  wish  to.  How  many 
really  perfect  flowers,  i.e.,  quite  circular  in  outline 
with  every  petal  exactly  in  its  place  toa  hair's  breadth, 
and  no  irregularity  whatever  could  be  found  on  the 
finest  exhibition  specimen  plant  (undressed  and 
untrimmed)  that  ever  was  staged  ?  The  fact 
is,  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  trained  specimen 
craze.  People  imagine  they  are  improving  a  plant 
by  tyine  every  shoot,  flower,  and  leaf  into  its 
proper  (?)  place  ;  whereas  in  reality  they  are  simply 
spoilingic.  Oneof  Nature'sgreatestcharms  isacer- 
tain  beautiful  irregularity,  that  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  destroy  and  the  most  diflioult 
to  restore. 

Can  we  touch  Nature  in  many  ways  ?  Let  anyone 
try  to  imitate  the  lights  and  shades  upon  the  leaves 


of,  say,  a  Cineraria,  the  reflections  upon  the  polished 
ones  of  a  Camellia,  or  the  colour  and  bloom  on  the 
petals  of  a  common  scarlet  Pelargonium,  and  if  he 
can  succeed,  I  will  give  in.  The  Rose  is  of  all 
flowers  the  most  difficult  to  paint,  I  conceive  ;  the 
variation  of  colour  in  the  petals  themselves  as  well 
as  their  form,  the  lights  and  shadows,  and  the 
transparency  render  the  whole  inimitable;  you  can- 
not get  them  all. 

I  am  sure  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  entire 
horticultural  community  are  due  to  you  for  having 
given  us  a  paper  in  which  the  illustrations,  the 
coloured  ones  in  particular,  are  so  truly  natural  and 
beautiful.  B.  C.  R. 

*j,*  As  regards  the  difficulties  of  reproduction 
with  which,  perhaps,  many  of  our  readers  are  not 
familiar,  we  may  say  that  the  drawings  must  be 
done  with  limitations  as  to  what  is  possible  in 
colour-printing,  that  is  to  say,  the  artist,  however 
capable,  is  not  free  to  get  all  the  strength  of  colour 
and  gradation  he  wants  in  a  drawing  to  be  pro- 
duced in  such  a  quick  and  economical  way.  Draw- 
ings done  for  purely  artistic  purposes  would  be 
quite  different.  But  even  when  drawn  for  colour- 
printing,  we  cannot  do  full  justice  to  the  artist's 
work,  because  the  colour-printer  will  not  give  the 
delicate  gradations  that  the  artist's  work  shows. 
—Ed.  

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

SCARCE  TREES  WITH  CRIMSON 
FOLIAGE. 

The  Sweet  Gum,  oe  Liquidambar.  —  Where 
the  planting  of  sombre-foliaged  Conifers  or  the 
ordinary  green-leaved  deciduous  trees  has  been 
overdone,  the  introduction  of  L.  styraciflua, 
the  Sweet  Gum  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
encouraged  by  lovers  of  deep  crimson  foliage. 
The  Japanese  Maples,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
bear  the  palm  where  low,  round-headed  tree.s 
best  fit  in,  but  this  Liquidambar  grows  into  a 
large,  handsome  specimen,  especially  when 
planted  in  deep  moist  loam  in  a  fairly  good 
climate.  The  summer  being  hot  and  dry,  the 
graceful  long-stalked,  five  to  seven-lobed  leaves, 
which  are  slightly  fragrant  when  bruised,  die 
ofl'  a  deep  crimson  in  the  autumn,  when  they 
rival  Acer  polyraorphum  atrosanguineum,  stUl 
the  brightest  and  best  of  the  Japanese  Maples. 
In  dull,  sunless  seasons  the  brilliant  tone  may 
be  wanting,  but  even  then  the  various  shades 
of  bronze  aii<l  purple  thrown  up  by  the  grey 
bark  of  the  stems  and  branches  impart  to  the 
tree  a  most  handsome  and  remarkable  appear- 
ance ;  so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  ordinary 
passer-by  would  pause  to  admire  its  beauty. 
Some  half  dezen  species  are  known,  but  comiug 
from  climates  warmer  than  our  own,  viz.,  the 
Levant  and  China,  the  species  I  have  named 
is  best  adapted  for  [ilanting  in  our  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds.  It  is  by  no  means  fastidious 
as  to  soil,  but  being  a  moisture- loving  tree  it 
should  be  planted  near  water  in  the  south  and 
west,  whilst  in  colder  localities  a  somewhat 
drier  and  deeper  loam  with  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  will  favour  the  colouring  of  the  foliage. 
Fine  trees  are  met  with,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  planted  it  in  quantity,  and  this  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  succeeds  the  Japanese  Maples 
and  the  equally  sparsely  planted,  but  not  less 
beautiful  Water  Tupelo.  There  is  a  remark- 
ably fine  specimen  at  Powderham  Castle,  in 
Devonshire,  and  a  very  good  one  in  the  grounds 
at  Ledbury  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  M.  Bid- 
dulph,  M  P.  Here  we  have  several  trees 
planted  on  a  mound,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  poor  limestone  brash,  and  although 
they  make  slow  growth  they  colour  beautifully. 
The    W^ater  Tupelo    (Nyssa   multiflora,    or 


Sour  Gum)  is  another  handsome  fine-foliaged 
deciduous  tree,  still  less  frequently  met  with. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  it 
forms  a  fair-sized  tree  with  horizontal  branches, 
aE<l  a  flat  spray  resembling  that  of  the  Beech 
with  foliage  dying  off,  a  most  telling  crimson. 
In  cold  localities  it  should  be  planted  on  mo- 
derately dry  loams  or  gravelly  soils  to  ensure 
colour,  but  in  the  south  and  west  it  will  suc- 
ceed best  on  the  moist  margins  of  lakes  or 
rivers.  One  of  the  beat  trees  I  have  met  with, 
and  probably  some  30  feet  in  height,  is  growing 
ou  a  flat  piece  of  turf  ia  the  beautiful  arboretum 
at  Strathfieldsaye,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Six  species  of  Nyssa  are  known,  but 
only  two  or  three,  and  those  from  the  United 
States,  are  considered  hardy  enough  to  be  worth 
growing  in  England.  These,  in  addition  to 
the  preceding,  are  Nyssa  capitata,  the  Ogechee 
Lime,  a  small  tree  bearing  an  oblong  red  Plum- 
like fruit,  which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Lemon,  and  N.  aquatica,  the  ordinary 
Water  Tupelo,  another  swamp  tree  from  the 
Southern  States,  which,  being  easily  raised 
from  imported  seeds,  should  be  generally 
tried  in  England.  N.  capitata  and  N.  vDlosa, 
or  multiflora,  can  be  bought  for  Is.  6d.  each  in 
any  good  hardy  tree  nursery,  and  although  in 
all  places  they  may  not  rival  or  approach  the 
Hants  tree,  they  are  well  worth  planting  for 
the  chance  of  their  colouring  occasionally. 

W.  C. 

Garrya  elliptica. — This  is  deserving  of  more 
extended  cultivation  than  it  at  present  seems  to 
receive,  as  at  this  season  it  is  very  attractive.  For 
cutting  to  place  in  tall  vases  the  sprigs  or  branches 
are  very  useful  for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  blooms,  as  they 
afford  the  necessary  greenery  and  the  catkins  hang- 
ing so  gracefully  produce  a  striking  effect.  Garrya 
elliptica  does  well  as  a  shrub,  but  it  does  best 
against  a  wall,  as  there  it  gets  shelter  and  the 
flowers  do  not  get  so  much  injured  if  bad  weather 
sets  in.  The  foliage  and  general  growth  of  the 
plant  resemble  those  of  the  Evergreen  Oak,  except 
that  the  leaves  are  shorter  and  broader.  The  way 
to  treat  it  when  on  walls  is  to  prune  annually,  so  as 
to  keep  the  branches  in  and  secure  young  breast- 
wood,  as  on  this  the  flowers  are  formed.  The  time 
to  prune  is  immediately  the  flowers  are  over,  as 
then  the  plants  quickly  break  and  make  their 
growth,  which  it  well  ripened  will  produce  a 
profusion  of  catkins. —  S.  D. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Tree  (Andromeda  ja- 
ponica). — In  making  a  selection  of  shrubs  suitable 
for  flowering  under  glass  early  in  the  year,  this  pretty 
Japanese  Andromeda  should  be  noted.  It  is  far 
more  graceful  than  its  American  relative  (A.  flori- 
bunda),  though  both  are  so  beautiful  and  distinct 
from  each  other,  that  neither  can  well  be 
spared.  In  the  Japanese  Andromeda  the  long 
racemes  studded  with  their  wax-like  bell-shaped 
blossoms  are  pendulous,  and  form  an  extremely 
pleasing  picture  against  the  dark  bronzy  green 
foliage,  while  in  A.  floribunda  they  are  erect. 
Like  the  Rhododendrons,  and  in  fact  most  of  the 
Ericaceai,  the  roots  of  these  Andromedas  consist  of 
a  dense  mass  of  delicate  wig-like  fibres,  so  that  if 
carefully  lifted  they  do  not  suffer  the  least  check 
when  taken  up  for  forcing,  which  must  be  very 
gentle,  indeed.  Little  more  than  mere  protection 
is  necessary,  as  both  of  them  flower  naturally  very 
early  in  the  open  ground.  My  experience  of  the 
two  when  treated  as  hardy  shrubs  is,  that  the  North 
American  species  can  be  more  thoroughly  depended 
upon  to  flower  year  after  year  than  the  other,  for  late 
spring  frosts  will  often  greatly  injure  the  blooms  of 
A.  japonica,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  those  of  A. 
floribunda  untouched.  Both  are  valuable  as  cut 
flowers,  which  will  retain  their  beauty  for  weeks, 
while  the  glossy  foliage  is  always  bright  and 
cheerful.  When  in  the  open  ground,  A.  japonica 
where  exposed  to  the  sun  has  the  whole  of  the  new 
shoots  and  bark,  as  well  as  leaves,  of  a  rich  bright 
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crimson  tint,  so  that  a  specimen  is  during  the  sum- 
mer very  showy.  A.  japonica  is  one  of  those  plants 
first  made  well  known  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The 
Garden,  for  until  then  it  was  rare.  This  was  on 
Nov.  3,  1877.  There  is  a  variegated  form,  and 
a  specimen  of  it  is  very  bright  and  pretty  with  us, 
as  the  leaves  are  clearly  edged  with  creamy  white, 
and  in  the  young  state  flushed  with  crimson  ;  it  is 
in  this  stage  one  of  the  prettiest  of  variegated-leaved 
shrubs,  and  one  that  forms  a  good  companion  to  the 
variegated  variety  of  Eurya  latifolia.  Besides  the 
generic  name  of  Andromeda  these  two  species  are 
by  some  included  under  the  head  of  Pieris. — H.  P. 


THE  NETTLE  TREE. 

(CELTI.'!    OCOIDENTALIS.) 

The  Nettle  Tree  (Celtis  occidentalis),  known 
also  as  the  Sugarberry,  Hackberry,  and 
False  Elm,  is  one  of  the  widely  distributed 
trees  of  the  American  forest ;  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Red  Cedar  and  of  the  Box 
Elder,  there  is  no  other  American  tree  which 
grows  over  such  a  wide  territory  or  flourishes 
under  such  varied  climatic  conditions.  It  is 
very  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  others  so  rare,  that  to  most  people  its  name 
conveys  no  idea  whatever.  In  New  England, 
where  it  is  found  only  in  localities  remote  one 
from  another  and  never  anywhere  in  large 
numbers,  very  few  persons  know  of  or  can 
recognise  this  tree.  It  is  more  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  it  is  rjuite  common 
along  the  roadsides  and  by  fences,  and  is 
sometimes  a  feature  in  the  landscape  ;  farther 
west  it  grows  to  a  larger  size  and  is  much  more 
common,  and  in  the  forests  of  the  lower  Ohio 
valley  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  common 
trees,  and  as  familiar  to  the  people  of  that  part 
of  the  country  as  it  is  strange  to  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England. 

The  Nettle  Tree,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
plant  subject  to  such  varied  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  varies  greatly  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country,  and  botanists  have  at  different 
times  believed  that  it  represented  several  diffe- 
rent and  distinct  species.  The  only  diflerences 
however,  are  in  the  habit  and  the  leaves,  which 
vary  greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  texture.  These 
different  forms,  however,  seen  together  in  large 
numbers  all  pass  from  one  into  another,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  any  fixed  character  of 
leaf  by  which  it  is  possible  always  to  distinguish 
the  different  forms  which  have  been  considered 
different  species.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  in  all 
the  forms  presents  the  same  general  appearance  ; 
it  is  ashy  grey,  and  covered  in  the  case  of  old 
specimens  with  thick  discontinuous  corky  ridges, 
sometimes  an  inch  deep  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

The  Nettle  Tree,  as  it  grows  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  a  low,  round-headed  tree.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  the  Nettle  Tree  is  an 
entirely  different  looking  object  with  a  short, 
slender  trunk  and  long,  graceful,  pendulous 
branches  ;  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
which  is  the  true  home  of  the  species,  it 
reaches  occasionally,  according  to  Mr.  Robert 
Ridgway,  whose  paper  on  the  native  trees  of 
Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  ( published  in  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum"  for 
1882)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive contributions  to  American  dendrology  ever 
written,  a  height  of  120  feet  to  130  leet,  with  a 
tall,  slender  trunk,  80  feet  sometimes  to  the  first 
branches,  and  often  comprising  three-quarters 
of  the  total  height  of  the  tree.  A  little  farther 
west,  on  the  dry  Ozark  hills  of  Missouri,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  low  shrub  3  feet  or  4  feet  high  only, 
but  always  with  the  same  flowers  and  fruit ;  in 
the  valley  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  in  Texas, 
and  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
Madre   in   the   adjacent  parts  of   Mexico,  the 


Nettle  Tree  has  a  short,  stout  trunk,  with  a 
wide  head  composed  of  long  and  exceedingly 
pendulous  branches,  the  whole  forming  a  tree 
which  no  one  lookiag  at  it  from  a  distance  could 
believe  was  the  species  of  the  Massachusetts 
coast  or  of  the  Indiana  forests.  Farther  west 
again  in  the  arid  region  of  Western  Texas,  in 
Arizona,  and  in  Sonora,  it  generally  has  short, 
stout,  upright  branches  and  a  totally  different 
habit. 

The  leaves  of  the  Nettle  Tree  vary  more  than 
its  habit  of  growth  under  the  influence  of  its 
climatic  environment,  although  certain  charac- 
ters, especially  the  arrangement  of  the  veins 
and  the  nature  of  the  pubescence  which  clothes 
them  always  in  their  young  state,  are  common 
to  them  all.  The  trees  produced  on  the  fertile 
soU  of  the  Mississippi  valley  have  large,  mem- 
branaceous leaves  with  deep  sharp  serratures, 
quite  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  and  only 
slightly  rugose  on  the  lower.  This  is  the  form 
which  has  been  called  both  Celtis  mississippiensis 
and  C.  crassifolia.  On  the  New  England  trees 
the  leaves  are  smaller,  and  generally  narrower, 
thinner,  less  coarsely  serrate,  glabrous  or  only 
slightly  rugose  on  the  upper  surface.  The  form 
with  narrowly  acuminate,  smooth,  rather  coria- 
ceous leaves  with  entire  margins,  very  common 
in  the  Southern  States,  has  been  described  as 
C.  integrifolia.  This  form  passes,  however,  into 
forms  with  leaves  more  or  less  serrate.  The 
leaves  of  the  dwarf  form  (the  C.  pumila  of 
botanists)  are  generally  not  more  than  2  inches 
long  when  fully  grown,  and  are  often  much 
smaller  ;  they  are  generally  entire,  although 
sometimes  deeply  and  sharply  serrate.  The 
leaves  of  the  Rio  Grande  form  (C.  Berlandieri) 
are  acute,  with  a  long,  slender  point  often  some- 
what falcate  and  quite  glabrous  on  the  two  sur- 
faces. The  most  distinct  of  all  the  varieties  is 
that  of  the  arid  so\ith-west,  the  C.  reticu- 
lata of  Torrey.  The  leaves  of  this  variety 
are  thick,  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
rugose  on  the  lower.  This  plant  taken  by  itself 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  distinct  and  well- 
marked  species,  but  it  is  connected  with  the 
entire  leaved  form  of  the  Mississippi  valley  by 
innumerable  intermediate  forms,  which  vary  in 
the  thickness  of  their  leaves  Ln  proportion  as  the 
region  in  wliich  they  grow  is  unequally  and  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  moisture. 

The  range  of  the  American  Nettle  Tree  is 
from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Eastern 
Oregon,  and  to  Florida,  Northern  Mexico,  and 
South-eastern  California. 

The  wood  of  the  Nettle  Tree  possesses  a  good 
deal  of  value,  and  it  is  destined,  as  better  known 
woods  become  scarce  or  are  exterminated,  to  be 
used  more  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  It  is  strong,  not  very  hard,  and  easily 
worked.  The  colour  is  a  pleasing  light  yellow, 
but  its  appearance  is  injured  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  open  ducts  which  mark  the  layers  of 
annual  growth.  It  has  always  been  used  for 
fuel,  as  the  tree  is  easily  cut  and  the  wood  splits 
well ;  and  of  late  year ,  it  is  coming  into  use  in 
some  parts  of  the  west  for  th?  manufacture  of 
cheap  furniture. 

The  ornamental  value  of  tho  Nettle  Tree  is 
great ;  the  habit  is  goad  and  often  exceedingly 
graceful ;  the  foliage  has  a  bright,  cheerful  green 
colour,  and  the  leaves  remain  fresh  and  green 
on  the  branches  long  after  those  of  nearly  all 
our  other  native  trees  have  fallen.  They  drop 
finally  without  any  marked  change  of  colour. 
This  tree  grows  very  rapidly  ;  it  is  Iree  from 
serious  attacks  of  insects,  an.l  is  admirably 
suited  to  plant  as  a  street  oi  roadside  tree.  It 
wiU  thrive  in  all  sorts  of  soil  and  in  aU  expo- 
sures ;  still  there  are  few  American  trees  which 


have  been  so  seldom  planted,  or  whose  beauty 
and  value  are  so  little  known  or  appreciated. — 

Oardcn  and  Forest. 


Pittosporum  Tobira.— The  majority  of  the 
Pittosporunis  are  natives  of  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land, but  this  species  is  a  Japanese  shrub,  hardy 
in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  England,  but  in 
others  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse. 
It  cannot  be  called  showy,  but  has  deep  green 
leaves  of  a  somewhat  leathery  texture,  while  the 
whitish-coloured  blossoms,  which  are  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  are  arranged  in  clusters  at  the  points 
of  the  shoots.  The  blossoms  are  of  sweet  fragrance. 
P.  Tobira  is  often  grown  as  a  wall  plant,  but  as  a 
rule  it  flowers  more  freely  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
flowering  season  is  spread  over  a  considerable 
period,  for  it  will  often  bloom  from  now  till  mid- 
summer. There  is  a  variety  in  which  the  leaves 
are  variegated,  but  with  that  exception  it  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  type.  P.  Tobira  in  the  milder 
districts  is  a  first-rate  seaside  plant.  It,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  Pittosporums,  can  be  easily 
struck  from  cuttings  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year.— H.  P. 

Teneriffe  Broom  (Cytisus  filipes). — This  is  the 
most  graceful  of  all  the  Brooms,  yet  it  is  rarely  met 
with.  The  shoots  are  long  and  slender  and  droop 
gracefully  on  all  sides,  while  they  are  studded  for 
a  considerable  part  of  their  length  with  pure  white 
blossoms,  each  about  the  size  of  ibose  of  the 
common  Broom.  From  its  elegant  and  partially 
pendulous  habit  of  growth  it  is  seen  to  advantage 
when  trained  as  a  standard,  as  then  the  long, 
drooping  shoots  have  plenty  of  space  for  their  de- 
velopment. The  method  usually  followed  to  obtain 
a  standard  is  to  graft  a  shoot  or  shoots  on  to  a 
clear  stem  of  the  Laburnum  at  the  required  height, 
or,  if  preferred,  the  Teneriffe  Broom  can  be  struck 
from  a  cutting  and  trained  to  a  single  stem  till 
tall  enough,  when  it  will  branch  out,  and  thus 
form  a  head.  Very  handsome  specimens  are  also 
formed  by  securing  the  leading  shoot  to  a  stick, 
and  then  allowing  the  side  branches  to  grow  at 
will,  when  it  assumes  more  or  less  of  a  pyramid 
shape,  and  when  laden  with  flowers  is  very  attrac- 
tive. The  earliest  blossoms  are  just  commencing 
to  expand,  and  under  favourable  conditions  a  suc- 
cession will  be  kept  up  throughout  March,  and  fre- 
quently well  on  into  April.  Seeds  are  often  pro- 
duced, and  when  thoroughly  ripened  they  germi- 
nate readily,  and  thus  afford  an  easy  means  of  ob- 
taining a  stock.  This  Broom  is  essentially  a  green- 
house plant,  and  while  the  allied  Cytisus  canariensis 
is  grown  by  thousands,  no  one  seems  to  work  up  a 
stock  of  this,  though  a  good  demand  would  no 
doubt  be  created  if  it  were  better  known. — T, 


Illustrations   in  American  papers. — The 

American  Florist  has  reproduced  The  Gaeden 
engraved  cut  of  Anemone  in  Lady  Jane  Spedding's 
garden.  This  process  spoils  the  beauty  of  om:  cuts, 
and  we  protest  against  their  being  used  in  this  way, 
though  the  mode  used  by  the  American  Florist  is 
far  better  than  the  wretched  processes  and  reduc- 
tions made  of  our  cuts  by  journals  less  particular 
than  the  American  Florist ;  but  in  every  case  there 
is  gross  deterioration  of  our  engraving,  and  we  shall 
in  future  point  out  all  such. 

Packing  plants  for  America.— Our  winter 
has  been  a  strange  one — almost  like  our  ordinary 
November  weather.  No  frost  in  the  ground  to 
speak  of,  when  usually  we  have  2  feet  to  3  feet  of  it. 
We  have  just  received  1800  fine  clumps  (originally) 
of  double  Pyrethrums,  aU  of  which  but  400  were 
dead  through  packing  too  damp.  If  you  will  say 
this  to  English  growers  and  exporters  of  this  noble 
plant,  it  will  save  much  loss  on  both  sides.  The 
plants  should  have  all  earth  washed  from  the  roots 
and  then  be  dried  under  cover  till  all  water  is  out 
of  top  and  roots — not,  of  course,  enough  to  shrivel 
the  roots.  After  all  the  leaves  have  been  cut  off, 
the  plants  should  be  packed  in  Lemon  boxes  with 
plenty  of  air  spaces  open,  in  perfectly  dry  shavings. 
These  thin  boxes  bring  them  to  us  in  perfect  shape, 
while  all  of  those  packed  in  the  ordinary  way  are 
sure  to  rot.  You  cannot  emphasise  this  fact  of  dry 
packing  too  much.— F.  L.  Temple,  Camhridgg,  Mass 
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Ferns. 

"      TODEAS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph sent  by  Captain  Belfield,  Malmains, 
Frenchay,  near  Bristol.  The  Ferns  appear  to 
be  of  one  kind,  T.  superba.  Having  no  details 
as  to  the  plants,  I  am  unable  to  say  if  other  spe- 
cies are  grown  iu  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
nor  am  I  told  if  this  is  simply  a  cold  house  de- 
voted to  their  culture,  but  from  their  luxuriance 
I  should  suppose  it  to  be  so.  I  know  that  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Stephenson  Clark,  at  Croydon, 
I  have  seen  a  magnificent  plant  of  T.  superba 
grown  in  a  cold  frame,  and  Mr.  Carr,  the  gar- 
dener, told  me  that  it  has  frequently  had  10* 
of    frost    upon    it.     1    must,   however,  add  a 


Rouen,  in  France,  standing  fully  exposed,  and 
I  they  did  not  appear  to  have  much  sprinkling.  In 
I  the  garden  of  Mr.  Measures,  of  Camberwell,  is 
a  house  entirely  devoted  to  this  species.  I 
cannot  say  how  many  examples  are  to  be  found 
here,  but  they  are  very  numerous,  and  very 
similar  to  the  speciraen.s  represented  in  the 
illustration.  The  best  form  of  house  for 
these  and  the  majority  of  the  Filmy  Ferns 
is  that  adopted  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York, 
and  if  no  convenient  place  exists  naturally,  one 
should  be  made.  A  ravine  should  be  glazed 
over,  and  the  sides  may  consist  of  large  boulders 
of  rock  or  earth,  this  serving  to  retain  the  heat, 
and  a  less  variable  temperature  is  the  result. 
This  appears  to  be  the  style  of  structure  in 
which  the  plants  here  represented  are  grown. 
In  such   a   house  nearly  all  the  Fibny   Ferns 


figure  the  surface  of  the  bright  green  fronds.  Cyr- 
tomiums  should  be  potted  in  good  loamy  soil. 
Yellow  loam  with  a  little  manure,  and  if  the  loam 
is  heavy  some  sand  added,  will  suit  them  well. 
There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  this  useful  Fern, 
the  variety  usually  grown  having  rather  long 
fronds,  the  pinnules  being  slightly  curled,  espe- 
cially in  the  fertile  fronds.  The  other  variety  has 
shorter  fronds,  the  pinnules  being  larger  and  quite 
fiat.  I  consider  this  the  most  desirable  variety,  a 
good  form  of  which  was  exhibited,  and  obtained  a 
first-class  certificate,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  summer.  C.  caryoti- 
deum  and  C.  Fortunei  are  also  useful  species. — 
F.  H.  

TREK  FERNS. 
This  is  a  very  suitable  time  for  repotting  or  over- 
hauling any  of  these  fine  decorative  plants.     No 
active  growth  unless  in  exceptional  instances  will 


New  Zealand  Filmy  Ferns.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Captain  Belfield,  Malmains,  Frenchay,  near  Bristul. 


word  of  caution  to  all  who  practise  this  cold 
treatment  of  Todeas,  and  that  is,  not  to  allow 
them  to  become  frozen  when  the  fronds  are  dry, 
for  in  this  state  they  are  very  apt  to  become 
brown.  T.  hymenophylloides  has  also  been 
successfully  grown  in  a  cold  frame  in  Mr. 
Smee's  beautiful  garden  at  Hackbridge.  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  his  "New  Zealand  Flora,"  tells  us 
that  both  T.  superba  and  T.  hymenophylloides 
are  plentiful  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  Islands 
of  New  Zealand,  but  he  does  not  give  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  places  in  which  they  exist.  I 
suspect,  from  their  transparent  and  pellucid 
fronds,  that  they  must  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water.  I  remember  having  seen 
some  plants  of  T.  superba  in  a  north  cold  house 
in  the  garden  of  the  Comte  de  Germiny,  near 


may  be  grown.  The  majority  even  ot  the  tro- 
pical kinds  come  from  considerable  elevations, 
and  are  found  in  damp  ravines  in  the  moun- 
tains. W.  H.  GOWER. 


Cyrtomium  falcatum.^This  is  a  most  useful 
Fern,  and  one  which  is  grown  extensively  for 
market,  a  proof  that  it  should  be  grown  in  all 
private  establishments  where  plants  are  required 
for  decoration.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  useful 
sized  plants  may  be  established  in  one  season. 
Seedlings  raised  early  in  the  spring  will  make  nice 
specimens  for  use  the  following  winter.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  from  the  commencement  in  a  cool 
and  rather  shady  position.  It  is  also  essential  that 
they  'should  stand  on  a  moist  cool  bottom,  as  if 
subject  to  a  dry  atmosphere  or  too  much  warmth, 
thrips  will  make  their  appearance  and  soon  dis- 


have  commenced.  Anything,  therefore,  that  has 
to  be  done  at  the  roots  should  be  seen  to  at  once. 
In  some  cases  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot  or  tub  would 
be  practicable,  and  this  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
plants  that  have  stood  for  some  time  without  such 
treatment.  Before  repotting,  see  that  the  whole 
ball  is  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  as  it  should 
be  one  mass  of  roots.  Remove  all  the  old  drainage, 
even  though  permeated  with  roots,  and  this  will 
allow  ot  a  greater  addition  of  fresh  soil  upon  the 
new  drainage,  and  a  slight  one  also  on  the  surface. 
Pot  as  firmly  as  possible  with  a  wooden  rammer, 
and  the  soil  for  strong-growing  kinds  should  consist, 
of  about  equal  parts  ot  good  loam  and  peat,  the 
latter  not  too  spongy ;  those  of  more  moderate 
growth  would  be  better  with  a  greater  amount 
ot  peat.  Sand  should,  of  course,  be  added, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  Sphagnum  Moss 
chipped  up  moderately  fine. 
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If  any  of  the  fronds  are  shabby  and  not  worth 
retaining  they  should  be  removed  ;  it  is  better  to 
rake  a  few  ofi  at  the  time  rather  than  a  number  all 
at  once.  Of  insects  perhaps  the  black  thrips  are 
the  most  troublesome ;  sharp  syringing  repeatedly 
given  will,  however,  dislodge  them,  and  a  few  fumi- 
gations in  very  bad  cases  will  kill  those  not  reached 
Dy  the  syringe.  Mealy  bug  is  troublesome  at 
times,  and  should  be  brushed  off  with  a  soft  brush 
and  some  insecticide,  which  should  not  be  too 
strong,  repeating  the  operation  once  every  ten  days 
or  so  for  a  while.  Brown  scale  is  often  trouble- 
some, especially  to  the  Dicksonias. 

Some  plants  may  possibly  have  used  up  root 
accommodation,  and  in  such  cases  there  are  two 
ways  at  least  by  which  further  assistance  may  be 
given.  If  the  plant  is  in  good  health,  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  reduce  the  ball  for  fear  of  too  great 
a  check,  and  in  such  a  case  great  help  may  be  given 
oy  coating  the  stem  with  a  dressing  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  bound  on  with  rather  fine  wire.  The  roots 
will  eventually  lay  hold  of  this  and  entirely  per- 
meate it  if  the  Moss  is  kept  moist  by  frequent 
syringings.  Another  plan  would  be  to  stand  the 
pot  in  a  large  pan  that  is  watertight,  so  that  the 
roots  could  absorb  the  necessary  amount  of  mois- 
ture. A  hole  in  the  side  of  the  pan  could  be  made 
so  as  to  regulate  any  liability  to  excess  of  water 
over  a  certain  height.  In  some  cases  top-dressing 
could  be  provided  for  by  laying  some  firm  sods  of 
peat  (cut  out  to  a  circular  shape)  around  the  edges, 
.securing  them  with  pegs  and  tilling  up  with  finer 
soil  in  the  interior.  If  the  soil  is  sour  and  it  is 
considered  necessary  to  reduce  the  ball,  this  should 
be  done  with  a  sharp  instrument,  such  as  a  piece  of 
.an  old  scythe  blade,  which  would  remove  all  in  a 
cleanly  manner,  this  being  far  better  than  tear- 
ing off  the  old  roots  with  the  hands  or  sticks.  Ee- 
potting  should  in  most  cases  be  into  the  same 
sized  pot  again  in  the  way  previously  advised.  In 
such  instances  a  slightly  closer  atmosphere  with 
extra  syringings  would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
re-establishing  the  plant. 

The  after  treatment  of  Tree  Ferns  as  growth 
commences  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Some  plants 
will  continue  throwing  up  fronds  in  succession 
almo.st  throughout  the  season,  one  or  two  fronds  at 
the  time.  These  require  more  regular  attention 
as  to  watering  and  syringing.  There  are  others 
which  throw  up  a  crop  of  fronds  all  at  once.  These 
plants  at  such  a  time  need  to  have  extra  attention 
in  watering  and  more  frequent  syringings,  both  of 
which  should  be  copiously  given.  When  these  Ferns 
are  in  good  health,  two  or  three  waterings  a  day 
in  hot  weather  will  be  none  too  much.  My  prac- 
tice in  watering  is  to  pour  the  water  on  the  stem 
as  high  up  as  possible  and  let  it  run  down  into  the 
pot.  Weak  solutions  of  liquid  manure  are  of  great 
assistance  to  pot-bound  plants.  I  recommend  for 
this  purpose  Peruvian  guano,  diluted  so  as  to  be 
about  the  colour  of  sherry  wine.  This,  if  applied 
when  the  plants  are  in  free  growth,  would  help 
them  much  in  developing  their  fronds. 

Plants  that  are  required  to  be  turned  out  of  pots 
into  rustic  ferneries  should  have  a  good  depth  of  soil 
provided  for  them,  and  arrangement  must  be  made 
for  a  plentiful  supplyof  water reachingtheirroots  ; 
to  guard,  however,  against  stagnation  in  this  re- 
spect a  good  amount  of  drainage  should  be  placed 
under  them.  The  growth  of  young  plants  of  Tree 
Ferns  that  are  just  developing  their  true  character 
can  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  following  means: 
Possibly  they  are  already  in  sufficiently  large  pots, 
rendering  a  further  shift  for  the  time  being  inex- 
p3dient.  These  should  have  a  good  coating  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  applied  to  their  stems  to  the 
thickness  of  an  inch  all  over  from  the  base  up- 
wards into  and  between  the  fronds.  It  is 
surprising  what  an  Impetus  this  will  give  them. 
I  have  found  the  roots  to  luxuriate  in  this 
dressing  of  Moss  with  a  corresponding  addition  to 
the  vigour  of  growth,  the  height  of  the  stem  being 
also  increased  much  more  rapidly  by  its  use  close 
up  to  the  crown.  I  once  treated  a  plant  of  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica  in  this  manner,  adding  fresh 
Moss  every  spring  at  the  top,  thus  gaining  about 
6  inches  in  height  every  year.     In  such  cases  as 


these  water  may  be  poured  into  the  crown  of  the 
plant  without  any  fear  of  injury,  always  giving 
sufficient  to  penetrate  the  entire  ball  as  well,  the 
only  exception  being  made  in  the  winter  months, 
when  less  at  the  crown  would  be  required. 

Old  stems  of  Tree  Ferns  that  show  signs  of 
decay  or  weakness  may  be  renovated  by  removal 
to  a  closer  atmosphere  for  a  few  months,  at  the 
same  time  paying  attention  to  their  root  action 
and  encouraging  their  healthy  development.  Any 
old  stems  that  have  lost  their  crowns,  if  of  fairly 
good  circumference,  may  still  be  turned  to  a  good 
account  by  planting  younger  ones  on  the  tops 
after  having  hollowed  out  a  sufficient  space  for 
their  roots.  When  this  process  has  been  gone 
through  the  plants  should  afterwards  be  grown  in 
a  more  humid  atmosphere  to  encourage  a  quicker 
root  action. 

Of  the  best  kinds  to  grow  but  little  need  be  said. 
Dicksonia  antarctica  is  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest. 
Cyathea  dealbata  (the  Silver  Tree  Fern)  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  especially  when  on  a  tall  stem, 
so  that  the  beauty  of  its  fronds  can  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage. Cyathea  meduUaris  is  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  foregoing,  of  stately  growth,  and  well  suited 
for  large  houses.  Dicksonia  squarrosa  is  well 
adapted  for  smaller  houses,  making  a  good  stem 
with  less  spread  of  the  fronds.  Cibotium  princeps 
is  of  very  strong  growth,  and  in  all  ways  a  noble 
plant,  C.  regale  being  less  vigorous,  but  an  ele- 
gant plant  with  fronds  of  a  paler  green  than  some 
kinds.  Alsophila  australis  is  a  quick  growing  kind, 
but  does  not  retain  its  fronds  so  well  in  good  con- 
dition as  most  of  the  foregoing.  J.  H. 


Orchids. 


CYRTOCHILUM  MACULATUM. 

Thi.s  is  an  old  plant  introduced  into  Eng- 
land upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Marja-.iiie,  t.  3880.  It  can- 
not be  called  a  gay  Orchid,  yet  it  is  more 
beautiful  than  Odontoglossum  bictonien.se, 
which  was  once  included  in  this  genus.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  it  in  such  good  condition 
recently  in  Mr.  Tautz'.s  fine  collection,  where 
many  of  these  neglected  Orchids  now  find  a 
good  home.  The  plant  is  bearing  two  much- 
branched  spikes,  which  support  several  dozens 
of  flowers,  the  fragrance  of  which  is  delightful, 
resembling  Vanilla,  and,  without  being  suSi- 
eiently  strong  to  be  oflensive,  filled  the  house 
with  a  rich  and  welcome  aromatic  odour.  This 
plant  has  ovate  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  slightly 
compressed  and  deep  green,  the  leaves  being 
similar  in  colour.  The  scape  is  much  branched 
and,  as  before  remarked,  bears  many  flowers. 
Those  in  the  sample  before  me  measure  ih  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  nearly  equal, 
the  ground  colour  yellow,  profusely  and  irregu- 
larly blotched  with  chocolate  ;  lip  oblong  or 
somewhat  hastate,  terminating  in  a  small  sharp 
point,  and  slightly  waved  at  the  edges,  colour 
creamy  white  ;  the  crest  is  toothed,  and  bears 
four  brownish  purple  streaks. 

This  plant  I  consider  a  most  desirable  acquisi- 
tion to  any  collection.  It  is  easily  grown,  with 
a  stout  and  robust  habit  of  growth,  and  is  a 
native  of  Vera  Cruz,  a  province  of  Mexico,  which 
is  not  credited  with  any  Odontoglossunis.  Its 
forests,  however,  should  yield  some  beautiful 
Orchids  other  than  we  have  yet  obtained,  but  I 
expect  they  wiU  be  mostly  intermediate  house 
species.  The  plant  now  under  consideration 
succeeds  best  under  this  treatment,  and  should 
be  potted  in  a  well-drained  receptacle.  The 
soil  should  be  rough  fibrous  peat  with  nearly  all 
the  fine  particles  shaken  out,  and  some  Sphag- 
num Moss.  AVhen  potting,  it  will  be  well  to 
sprinkle  a  little  rough  sharp  sand  in  and  about 
it,  as  this  assists  in  keeping  the  whole  sweet 


and  fresh,  the  rough  sand  from  the  midlands 
being  best.  During  the  season  of  its  growth  it 
enjoys  a  liberal  amount  of  water  and  a  moist 
atmosphere,  coupled  with  a  good  amount  of 
heat,  say  a  temperature  of  85*^  in  the  brightest 
portion  of  the  day,  and  65*^  to  70"  at  night.  In 
the  autumn  and  winter,  however,  05^  to  70°  by 
day,  falling  to  (JO"  at  night,  will  be  quiet  sufti- 
cient  for  it,  and  during  this  season  the  plant 
should  never  be  kept  sufficiently  dry  to  cause 
any  shrivelling  of  leaves  or  bulbs,  whilst  when 
the  flower-spikes  ajipear  a  little  more  water  and 
heat  will  be  necessary.  W.  H.  G. 


Pleione  humilis  tricolor. — This  is  the  variety 
received  from  John  Jones,  who  says  he  has  several 
plants  which  were  sent  to  his  employers  by  an 
officer  in  the  Indian  Army.  This,  although  by  no 
means  rare,  is  not,  I  think,  common.  It  is  very  free- 
blooming,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  have  seen  it  so  late. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  somewhat  narrow,  white 
with  a  tinge  of  soft  rose,  lip  large,  same  colour  as  the 
petals  on  the  outside,  pale  yellow  in  front,  blotched 
and  streaked  with  tawny  orange,  and  having  a  very 
long  fringe  of  black  hairs.  It  will  soon  begin  to 
grow,  and  should  be  potted  in  fresh  soil.  Pleiones 
thrive  best  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  shaded  from 
the  sun  or  the  bulbs  will  be  affected.  A  fine  lot  of 
bulbs  were  once  ruined  through  neglect  of  this,  the 
leaves  being  completely  shrivelled.  If  this  occurs 
the  plants  cannot  produce  {lowering  growths. — W. 

Cattleya  luteola  {M.  TF).— This  is  the  name 
of  the  plant  sent  by  you.  It  is  frequently  to  be 
found  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Holfordi— not 
Halifordi,  as  you  have  it;  but  Lindley's  name  is  the 
correct  one,  and  under  which  you  will  find  it  figured 
in  the  Bolnnical  Jfai/trzine,  t.  5032.  I  have  also 
seen  the  plant  in  German  gardens,  under  the  names 
of  C.  Meyeri  and  C.  flavida.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
species,  indeed  perhaps  the  smallest  species  in  the 
genu.",  having  pale  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
varying  considerably  in  its  depth  of  colour,  this 
flower  being  deep  orange  with  a  narrow  white  border, 
but  in  many  instances  the  colour  is  much  paler.  It 
usually  flowers  through  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  but  at  home  it  would  appear  to  be 
almost  a  perpetual  bloomer.  It  loves  shade  and 
moisture. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  euryandrum  (J.  M) — This  is 
the  flower  sent  for  a  name.  It  is  one  of  the 
Veitchian  hybrids,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  very 
best  forms  obtained  by  them.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  barbatum  and  C.  Stonei,  and  has 
deep  green  leaves,  which,  however,  retain  a  faint 
trace  of  those  of  C.  barbatum  in  the  tessellations. 
The  scape  bears  two  and  three  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  richly  coloured,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
light  green  in  the  centre,  white  towards  the  tip, 
veined  with  deep  green,  rich  purple,  and  crimson, 
the  petals  somewhat  narrow,  nearly  1  inches  long, 
greenish-yellow  veined  with  dark  purple,  and  pro- 
fusely spotted  with  black  warty  spots,  while  they 
are  ciliate  on  the  edges;  the  pouch  is  large,  brown 
tinged  with  crimson.  This  plant  requires  the  warm 
house,  as  a  reference  to  its  parents  would  suggest. 
It  thrives  most  vigorously  when  in  such  a  position 
that  the  midday  sun  does  not  reach  it,  but  it  enjoys 
strong  light. 

Cattleya  citrina.— John  Jones  sends  me  a 
flower  of  this  plant,  the  first  I  have  seen  this  year. 
It  is  very  early.  The  flower  is  not  large,  but  very 
good  in  colour,  being  deep  citron-yellow  with  a 
narrow  white  margin  in  front,  and  the  perfume  is 
delicious.  He  may  rest  satisfied  it  he  gets  one 
flower  next  season,  and  it  very  rarely  produces 
more  than  one.  I  have  heard  of  two  being  some- 
times produced  upon  a  single  scape.  C.  citrina 
should  be  grown  upon  bare  blocks  and  head  down- 
wards. It  appears  to  be  a  common  plant  in  Mexico, 
at  GOOD  feet  to  7000  feet  or  more.  Whilst  growing 
it  requires  an  abundance  of  water,  but  during  the 
winter  very  little  will  suffice  until  its  flowers 
appear,  when  a  little  extra  is  necessary. — W. 

Cypripedium  Bozalli  atratura —  A  very 
fine  and  richly  marked  form  of  this  plant  is  now 
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flowering  in  Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Streatbam. 
It  is  a  superb  variety  bearing  many  flowers,  the  spots 
on  the  dorsal  sepal  being  very  dark,  almost  black, 
and  these  run  into  each  other ;  the  petals  are  more 
beautifully  coloured  than  those  of  the  typical  plant, 
and  the  lip  also  is  darker.  This  is  the  finest  form 
of  this  plant,  except  the  Studley  House  variety, 
which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  found  on  the  Bur- 
mese Hills  at  some  4000  feet  elevation,  and  it  may 
be  grown  in  a  fairly  cool  temperature,  although  it 
cannot  be  called  quite  a  cool  house  plant.— G. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum.— A  superb 
form  of  this  plant  is  now  flowering  in  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sons'  nursery,  the  spotting  being  re- 
markably bright.  This  Odontoglossum  is  a  sup- 
posed natural  hybrid  between  crispum  and  luteo- 
purpureum,  but  it  yet  remains  for  the  hybridisers 
at  home  to  prove  this.  The  plant  has  been  found 
in  large  quantities,  and  although  it  varies  con- 
siderably its  identity  is  tolerably  clear.  It  was 
first  flowered  in  Belgium,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  gardener  to  whom  the  honour  is  due ;  but  it  is 
to  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  that  we  owe  our  first 
knowledge  of  this  plant.  The  particular  variety 
in  question  is  exceptionally  beautiful. 


SHORT  NOTES  — ORCHIDS. 


Lyeaate  Skinneri  xanthoglossa. — This  is  a 
variety  in  wliicli  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white, 
as  also  is  the  lip,  saving  a  streak  of  lemon-yellow, 
which  is  borne  right  down  the  centre  lobe  quite  to 
the  tip.  It  was  recentlv  flowei'ing  in  Mr.  Tautz's 
collection  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  ia  very  novel  and 
striking. 

Dendrobium  semillum. — This  is  an  uncommon 
bnt  pretty  species  from  Australi.n,  introduced  in  182.3 
so  tliat  it  has  been  long  in  cultivation.  A  plant  of  it 
on  a  block  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew  is  full  of 
flowers,  which  are  of  characteristic  beauty.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  very  narrow  and  pure  white  ;  the  lip 
small,  with  the  side  lobes  marked  with  lake  colour. 

Dendrobium  Dominianum.— This  is  an  old 
friend  which  seems  to  improve  much  by  cultivation. 
It  is  a  cross  between  D.  nobile  and  D.  Linawiannm, 
formerly  known  as  nioniliforrae.  The  flowers  are  very 
bright  rosy-purple,  and  white  towards  the  base  of  the 
sepals  and  petals-  It  is  now  flowering  profusely  in  Mr. 
Tautz's  line  collection,  and  is  a  plant  that  can  he 
grown  tolerably  cool. 

Dendrobium  'Wardianum  candidum.— A 
very  pretty  and  rare  plant,  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Tautz's  collection,  and  also  in  that  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  at  Burford  Lodge.  The  whole  flower  is  of 
the  purest  white,  saving  the  crange-yeUow  on  the 
disc  of  the  hp,  which  at  the  base  has  two  reddi.sh- 
hrown  spots.  This  form  was  originally  imported  from 
Bnrmah  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co..  of  Clapton,  and  is 
extremely  beautiful. 

Dendrobium  luteolum  chlorocentrum.— 
This  is  a  variety  of  a  vr-ry  pretty  plant  that  was 
introduced  from  Moulmein  )iy  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams  a 
few  years  ago.  and  both  it  and  the  typical  plant  are 
flowering  in  various  collections.  It  has  larger  flowers 
than  the  typical  plant,  and  these  are  soft  primro.-se- 
yellow,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  orange-yellow  insiile, 
bearing  on  the  disc  a  few  tufts  of  green  hair.-;.  It 
has  slender  terete  stems,  and  although  not  a  showy 
plant,  it  is  very  desirable,  as  it  flowers  early  in  the 
season,  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  beauty. 

Dendrobium  ■Walliehianum.— A  lery  tine 
form  of  this  plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Marks'  at  Beckenham.  It  is  a  very  richly  col- 
oured form,  which  some  wish  to  call  noljile  nobilius. 
but  although  deep  in  colour,  it  is  much  inferior  to 
that  variety,  being  far  too  white  at  the  base  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  ;  moreover,  these  segments  are  far 
too  narrow. 

LyeasteplanaMeasuresiana.— Agoodvariety 

of  this  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Marks'  collection  at 
Beckenham.  It  is  bearing  fourteen  or  fifteen  flowers, 
which  are  reddish-brown  with  green  tips,  the  petals 
projecting  forward,  pure  white,  richly  spotted  and 
dotted  \vith  bright  rose,  the  lip  also  being  white, 
spotted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  petals,  with  a 
white  tip.  It  i.s  not  quite  a  cool  house  plant,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  like  a  little  more  warmth  through  the  winter 
months  than  the  ordinary  type. 

liSelia  anceps  Williamsi.— "  F.  W.,  Devon," 
sends  a  flower  of  this  for  name,  and  it  is  another  of  the 
white  forms.    It  is  a  beautiful  variety  and  the  blooms 


will  no  doubt  get  larger.  The  typical  anceps  sent  was 
good  as  regards  size,  but  it  lacked  colour,  the  sep.ils 
and  petals  being  very  pale.  The  Cattleya  flower  was 
C.  Trianfe,  and  it  is  a  very  good  variety,  superior  by 
far  to  the  ordinary  form.  The  Saccolabium  sent  was 
S.  gigauteum. 

Masdevallia  triangularis. — This  pretty  plant 
was  tirst  introduced  liy  Mr.  .Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  al- 
though found  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  M.  landcn,  of 
Brussels,  in  Venezuela.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  ob- 
long, tapering  below  into  quite  a  slender  petiole,  and 
the  scape  bears  a  single,  somewhat  large,  triangular 
flower,  which  is  long-tailed  and  tawny-yellow  in  colour, 
profusely  dotted  w-itli  reddish-brown.  It  is  now  flower- 
ing in  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons'  establishment  at  Forest 
Hill,  where  it  appears  to  thrive  well  in  the  cool  house. 

Lselia  harpophylla. —  This  is  a  beautiful 
Orchid,  and  forms  a  bright  contrast  to  other 
flowers,  especially  white  ones.  I  observe  many 
people  recommend  its  being  grown  in  the  inter- 
mediate house,  but  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion I  should  always  grow  this  plant  in  the  coolest 
house ;  indeed  I  have  seen  the  pots  in  which  it  was 
growing  frozen  quite  hard.  'The  plants  flowered 
afterwards  and  did  not  seem  to  be  a  bit  the  worse. 
It  is  a  great  pity  Mr.  Sander  does  not  tell  us  the 
exact  conditions  under  which  it  is  found. — W.  H.  G. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. — A  flower  of  this 
plant  comes  from  Mr.  Cypher,  Bath.  The  sepals 
are  broad  and  short,  thus  making  a  very  compact 
flower,  differing  from  some  forms  in  which  the 
sepals  are  very  long.  The  whole  bloom  is  of  the 
purest  white,  the  base  of  the  lip  being  only  stained 
with  pale  lemon-yellow.  With  it  come  some  forms 
of  the  species  with  deep  coloured  lips,  charming  in 
their  way,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  white  form 
in  pnrity. 

Oncidium  cucullatum  majus.— This  is  a 
very  fine  form  of  the  alpine  species,  with  a  large, 
very  dark  lip.  The  spike  is  also  well  developed. 
When  the  smaller- flowered  forms  are  grown  I  pre- 
fer hanging  baskets  or  pans  for  them.  I  do  not 
despise  these  smaller  forms,  yet  one  would 
doubtless  prefer  a  flower  which  is  three  times 
as  large  as  another  with  all  its  colours  and  all 
its  beauties  more  fully  developed.  This  variety 
is  now  flowering  beautifully  in  Mr.  Howard's  gar- 
den at  Teddington.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Trianas. — I  have  received  flowers  of 
this  species  from  various  localities,  the  best  from 
Mr.  Measures,  of  Camberwell,  Mr.  Cypher  at  Bath, 
T.  Atkins,  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Measures,  of  Streat- 
ham,  and  others.  The  finest  varieties  came  from 
the  two  first  named  gentlemen.  Mr.  Cypher  sends 
a  charming  round  and  compact  form,  the  sepals 
and  petals  deep  rose ;  lip  elegantly  fringed,  the 
whole  front  part  deep  rich  crimson-lake,  behind 
which  is  a  patch  of  rich  orange-yellow.  "  T.  J." 
also  sends  a  similar  flower  in  build,  but  very  much 
inferior  in  colour.  These  are  all  beautiful,  but,  of 
course,  some  inferior  forms  are  sure  to  occur. — G. 

Dendrobium  splendidissimum  grandi- 
florumand  D.  Leechianum. — Flowers  of  both  these 
plants  come  to  me  from  Mr.  Cypher,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Studd,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath.  They  are,  of 
course,  both  known  to  be  hybrids  from  the  same 
cross,  bnt  in  the  flowers  before  me  I  quite  fail  to 
see  any  difference  between  the  two.  The  flowers 
sent  measure  each  nearly  4  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  white,  tipped  with  rosy 
pink ;  lip  deep  maroon-purple,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  zone  of  white  with  a  very  faint  tinge  of  cream 
colour,  the  tip  being  coloured  the  same  as  the 
petals.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripediums  at  Beckenham.— These  plants 
are  just  now  in  great  beauty  in  Mr.  Marks'  garden 
at  Cheriton,  and  amongst  the  many  kinds  flowering 
well  are  C.  Argus,  Ashburtonins,  villosum,  callosum, 
Harrisianum,  and  insigne ;  but  the  plant  that  is 
most  noteworthy  is  a  specimen  of  C.  Leeanum  su- 
perbum  with  about  eighteen  flowers.  It  is  the  best 
specimen  we  have  seen  of  this  beautiful  variety. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  of  this  section  of  Dendro- 
bium. It  has  but  one  fault,  and  that  is  it  is  over 
too  soon.  A  small  plant  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Coulthurst  at  Streatham  Lodge  was  bearing  five 


beautiful  spikes  of  its  pure  white  flowers,  which 
have  a  rich  orange-coloured  lip.  This  specimen 
would  have  had  eight  spikes  had  not  the  fog  de- 
stroyed three  in  their  early  stage. 


PHAIUS. 
Fob  growing  in  a  general  collection  of  plants,  or 
for  establishments  where  no  houses  are  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  no  more  suitable 
subjects  could  be  recommended  than  a  selection  of 
Phaius.  Easily  grown,  of  handsome  appearance  at 
all  seasons,  and  free-flowering,  they  combine  ad- 
vantages which  are  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
the  Orchid  family  as  a  whole.  P.  grandifolins  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  appreciated  of  all  Or- 
chids, and  seeing  that  there  are  other  species 
of  equal  beauty  and  general  merit  which  are 
rarely  cultivated,  it  is  worth  while  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  them,  especially  as  by  growing  the  selection 
given  below  some  of  the  varieties  of  Phaius  (of  the 
grandifolins  type)  may  be  had  in  flower  nine  or  ten 
months  of  the  year. 

The  genus  enjoys  a  wide  distribution  ;  it  is  scat- 
tered over  an  extensive  area  in  India  and  the  East 
Indies,  two  species  reaching  as  far  as  Australia  It 
is  also  represented  in  Madagascar,  but  the  three 
species  as  yet  discovered  there  form  a  distinct 
group  of  themselves.  The  two  that  have  flowered 
in  this  country — P.  tuberculosns  and  P.  Humbloti 
— we  know  to  be  beautiful,  as  the  third  (P.  Henry i) 
is  also  said  to  be.  Judging,  however,  by  what  we 
at  present  know  of  them,  they  are  of  too  delicate  a 
constitution  to  be  of  much  use  to  any  other  than 
specialists.  They  may,  therefore,  be  passed  over. 
Thunias,  too,  which  have  been  included  under 
Phaius,  are  so  very  distinct  both  in  habit  and  style 
of  inflorescence,  that  for  garden  purposes  they  are 
better  considered  separately. 

Dealing,  therefore,  with  the  section  to  which  P. 
grandifolins  belongs,  Phainses  may  be  described  as 
terrestrial  evergreen  plants,  with  small,  roundish 
pseudo-bulbs  clustered  on  an  underground  rhizome. 
The  leaves  and  flower-spikes  are  erect,  the  latter 
2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  bearing  the  flowers  on  the 
upper  half.  The  flowers  are  always  large  and 
showy,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  arranged  above 
the  plane  of  the  lip  like  a  fan ;  the  lip  is  of  a 
different  colour  to  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and,  by 
the  sides  curling  upwards  above  the  column,  as- 
sumes a  tubular  form,  the  apical  portion  alone  ex- 
panding. In  .several  species  the  flowers  are  com- 
pletely changed  in  colour  after  having  been  open  a 
few  days. 

Being  strictly  terrestrial,  the  following  species 
should  be  grown  in  well-drained  pots  or  fairly  deep 
pans  ;  the  latter  are  better  for  large  specimens,  as 
there  is  more  surface  room  without  the  clumsiness 
of  the  ordinarily  shaped  pot.  The  compost  I  have 
found  most  suitable  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  peat  and  loam,  to  which  should  be  added  a 
small  proportion  of  sand  and  chopped  Sphagnum. 
With  regard  to  the  loam,  it  is  not  often  that  it  can 
be  used  without  preparation.  With  that  obtainable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  I  always  find  it 
necessary  to  shake  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  earthy  particles.  Unless  this  is  done,  owing  to 
the  small  proportion  of  fibre,  the  compost  soon  be- 
comes close  and  heavy,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the 
roots  of  Orchids.  The  plants  are  oest  repotted  when 
growth  commences,  although,  if  the  soil  is  in  bad 
condition,  it  may  safely  be  done  at  any  time  when 
they  are  out  of  flower.  During  the  growing  season 
Phaiuses  enjoy  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture. 
At  this  time  they  may  be  situated  either  in  a  stove 
or  in  the  warmest  division  of  the  intermediate 
house.  When  at  rest,  the  coolest  part  of  the  latter 
structure  is  most  suitable,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  scarcely  any  water  is  required— such  treat- 
ment conducing  to  greater  abundance  of  bloom. 
Weekly  applications  of  manure  water  are  very 
beneficial  during  the  period  of  most  active  growth, 
and  add  materially  to  the  vigour  both  of  the  foliage 
and  the  flower-spikes. 

V.  BICOLOE  is  a  desirable  species,  and  remains 
in  flower  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  Phaius. 
Last  year  it  bloomed  from  July  up  to  Christmas, 
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and  although  it  is  one  of  the  least  known  of  this 
section,  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  beauty.  It  has 
erect  spikes  i  feet  to  B  feet  high,  bearing  alto- 
gether about  a  score  flowers;  these  are  each  4 
inches  across,  with  the  pointed  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  bright  reddish  brown,  and  the  lip  rose-coloured 
at  the  sides,  white,  flushed  with  magenta  on  the 
front  lobe.  Afterwards  the  whole  lip  assumes  a 
yellowish  colour.  Out  of  bloom  this  species  may 
be  distinguished  from  P.  grandifolius  by  its  nar- 
rower and  more  coriaceous  leaves.  It  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  about  fifty  years  ago. 

P.  CALLOSUS  is  another  species  little  known  in 
gardens.  Although  discovered  and  introduced 
about  1848,  it  was  nearly,  or  altogether  lost  to  cul- 
tivation until  three  or  four  years  ago  when  it  was 
imported  from  Java  to  Kew,  where  it  flowered  in 
1888.  _  Its  dark  green  plaited  leaves  are  1  foot  to 
2  feet  in  length,  the  strong  ercctspikes  being  about 
twice  as  high.  The  upper  segments  of  the  flower 
are  reddish  brown,  paler  towards  the  points,  and 
the  lip,  the  apex  of  which  does  not  expand,  as  in 
the  other  species,  is  white,  tinged  with  pink,  chang- 
ing to  canary-yellow  after  being  open  a  few  days. 
It  flowers  from  October  to  January. 

P.  GRANDIFOLIUS  is  too  Well  known  to  need  de- 
scribing here.  It  was  one  of  the  first  of  exotic 
Orchids  to  flower  under  cultivation,  and  its  value 
has  been  recognised  for  many  years.  It  ha.s  now 
become  naturalised  in  several  tropical  countries, 
its  native  one  being  China.  I  have  seen  plants 
keep  in  good  health  and  flower  fairly  well  that  re- 
mained in  stove  temperature  throughout  the  year. 
Under  such  treatment,  however,  they  do  not  flower 
with  either  the  freedom  or  the  regularity  cC  plants 
rested  as  advised  above.  Owing  to  the  numerous 
young  growths  this  species  (and  some  of  the  others) 
produce  in  fpring,  plants  grown  in  pots  are  apt  to 
become  overcrowded,  and  smaller  leaves  and  less 
bloom  are  the  result.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
relative  strength  of  the  growths  can  be  ascertained 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  some  of  the  weaker, 
thereby  adding  to  the  vigour  of  those  that  remain! 
P.  Wallichi  is  a  fine  species,  similar  to  P. 
grandifolius  in  habit,  but  handsomer,  perhaps, 
when  in  flower.  With  us  it  is  now  commencing  to 
open  its  flowers,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue 
in  bloom  until  May  or  June.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  white  outside,  pale  yellow,  flushed  wiih  reddish 
purple  within.  The  lip  is  yellow  in  front,  chang- 
ing to  a  brownish  purple  in  the  throat. 

P.  Manki  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  this,  and  is 
figured  as  such  in  the  Jiotanica!  j/ar/<i:i,w,  t.  7023. 
It  is,  however,  a  much  superior  toi'm,  the  flowers 
being  larger  and  the  colours  brighter  and  more 
decided;  indeed,  by  many  it  is  considered  the 
finest  of  this  group.  Both  cf  these  are  natives  of 
Northern  India.  P.  Wallichi  was  introduced  in 
1837,  and  P.  Manni  about  1887. 

P.  maculatus— This  differs  somewhat  in  habit 
and  relationship  from  any  of  the  above.  It  is  pro- 
minent amongst  all  Orchids  because  of  the  beauty 
of  Its  foliage.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  1  foot 
to  2  feet  long,  springing  from  the  top  of  stout, 
ovate,  furrowed  pseudo-bulbs ;  they  are  dark  green 
boldly  marked  with  roundish  yellow  spots  The 
flower-spikes,  which  are  now  beginning  to  push 
attain  a  length  equal  to  the  leaves,  and  ought  to  be 
fully  open  in  April.  The  flowers  are  each  over 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  clear  soft  yellow 
except  on  the  lip,  where  streaks  of  brown-crimson 
make  a  beautiful  contrast.  In  many  ways,  there- 
fore, this  IS  a  useful  species.  Two  or  three  weU- 
grown  plants  will  do  a  good  deal  to  mitigate  the 
uninviting  aspect  which  a  group  of  Orchids  not  in 
flower  usually  presents.  According  to  my  expe- 
rience, P.  maculatus  should  never  be  subiected  to 
any  other  than  an  intermediate  temperature  It  is 
a  native  of  India  and  Japan,  and  in  some  gardens 
IS  still   known  under  the   older  name  of  Bletia 
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the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Jackson  at  Kingston 
years  ago.  It  is  a  plant  really  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  growers,  and  it  will  require  their  skill  to 
grow  and  flower  it  well.  It  thrives  at  the  warm  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house  exposed  to  the  light,  but  it 
must  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  I  have  grown  it  upon 
a  block,  but  I  prefer  a  smaU  teak  basket,  and  but  a 
very  little  potting  material  about  it,  and  this 
should  be  made  firm.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  during  the 
potting  or  basketing,  a  few  moderately  -  sized 
nodules  of  charcoal  should  be  worked  into  it, 
which  will  keep  the  whole  more  open  and  free. 
Drainage  must,  of  course,  be  well  looked  after,  as 
the  plant  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  water  to  its 
roots  during  the  summer  months.  In  winter  a 
little  only  will  suffice,  yet  the  plant  must  by  no 
means  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  it  should  not  be  shaded.  It 
is  a  little  gem  ;  indeed,  I  know  nothing  like  it;  its 
pseudo-bulbs  are  short,  .stout,  and  compressed,  bear- 
ing a  pair  of  linear- oblong,  obtuse  leaves.  From 
the  apex  of  the  bulb  and  from  between  them  the 
slender  spike  appears,  and  becomes  more  or  less 
branched,  bearing  many  flowers,  each  flower  mea- 
suring some  2  inches  or  more  across.  The  flower  now 
before  me  is  2  ]  inches  wide ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  somewhat  thin,  very  pale  rose  colour,  the  lip 
being  rolled  round  the  column  in  the  way  of  a 
Cattleya  or  a  Lslia,  and  with  a  spreading  front. 
The  tube  or  throat  is  yellow,  traversed  with  numer- 
ous hairy  lines,  the  front  portion  being  deep  rose, 
profusely  veined  with  purple.  It  used  to  bloom 
with  me  in  the  months  ot  March  and  April,  and 
even  later,  so  that  it  may  be  cocsidered  out  of 
season.— W.  H.  G. 


Flower  Garden. 


Lseliopsis  domingensis.— From  J.  James 
comes  a  flower  of  t  his  rare  species,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  It  aga:n.    I  used  to  grow  and  flower  it  in 


PLANTS  UNDER  TREES. 

The  inces.sant  struggle  after  neatness  which  goes 
on  in  most  gardens  throughout  the  year  pre- 
vents the  development  of  the  above-mentioned 
phase  of  gardening  to  any  appreciable   extent, 
for  either  it  is  tried  in  the  most  out-of  the- way 
corners  of  the  garden  or  not  tried  at  all.     Posi- 
tions close  to  the  lawn,  the  edge  of  a  walk,  or 
under  isolated  trees,  where  the  flowers  could  be 
easily  seen  and  admired,  are  studiously  avoided 
on    account    of   the   so-called   untidiness  from 
the    fading  leaves,   and   instead  of  flowers    we 
get,  where  Grass  will  grow  at  all,  a  close  shaven 
turf,  and  where  Grass  fails  little  else  but  bare 
soil.     Beautiful  as  the  bright  green  Grass  is, 
other  beauties  may   be  added  (even  where  the 
Grass  grows  well),  enhancing  its   charms,  and 
adding  these  wherever  and  whenever  a  chance 
occurs  would  be  doing  good  work.     If  half  the 
labour  now  spent  in  keeping  large  gardens  as 
trim    and    well    swept   as    town    squares    was 
put    to    intelligent   planting    of   hardy  plants, 
they   would    te  made   much    more  interesting 
than    they    are.      Even    for    positions    where 
neatness    is     necessary    flowering    plants     can 
be  found  that  will  succeed  well  if  a  fair  amount 
of  pains  be  taken  in  planting  them,  though,  of 
course,    the  more  neatness  is   insisted   on   the 
fewer  will  be  theplant.s  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
One  of  the  loveliest  eif'ects  I  saw   during  the 
past  year  was  a  complete  carpet  of  Saxifraga 
granulata  under  a  Copper  Beech  tree,  the  con- 
trast between  the  dark  young  Beech  leaves  and 
the  pure  white  flowers  underneath  being  very 
fine.     The  growth  on  the   Saxifrage  is  so  low 
and  compact,   that  directly  flowering  is  over  it 
may  be  cut  over  closely  with  impunity. 

The  Dog  Violet  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
planting  under  trees,  and  will  do  well  iu  what 
would  be  thought  unsuitable  positions.  The 
best  colony  of  this  that  I  know  is  growing  under 
a  very  large  Cedar,  the  lower  branches  of  which 
lie    prostrate    on    the   ground.     Through   and 


among  these  the  Violet  thrusts  its  flowers, 
forming  in  the  spring  months  a  vast  sheet  of 
blue  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree.  Tiie  rapid 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  colony,  which  now 
covers  a  space  of  about  sixty  square  yards,  is 
astonishing.  The  common  single  blue  and 
white  scented  Violets  also  do  well,  but  do  not 
grow  so  fast  or  cover  so  densely  as  the  Dog 
Violet  does. 

The  hardy  Cyclamens,  too,  such  as  europaeum, 
repandum  (hedera-folium),  and  neapolitanum, 
especially  the  last,  are  excellent  plants  for 
carpeting  or  grouping  under  trees,  and  make 
very  little  litter.  Indi\'idual  plants  of  C.  nea- 
politanum had  with  us  last  autumn  considerably 
over  200  flowers  open  at  once,  and  the  eti'eot  of 
such  plants,  both  in  flower  and  in  leaf,  is  very 
fine.  At  present  they  form  great  rosettes  of 
leaves  over  2  feet  across,  and,  thanks  to  the 
shelter  of  the  Beech  trees  under  which  they  are 
growing  and  the  brown  leaves  which  surround 
them,  not  a  leaf  has  been  damaged.  By  the 
way,  I  may  say  here  that,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
valent idea  that  but  few  things  will  grow  under 
Beeches,  I  have  found  no  other  tree  to  equal  it 
for  this  purpose.  The  London  Pride  (Saxifraga 
umbrosa)  is  always  good  ;  in  fact  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  find  ajilace  where  it  will  not  grow 
if  there  is  a  bit  of  soil  for  it  to  grow  in.  For 
edging  woodland  walks  or  walks  under  trees 
where  Grass  will  not  grow  it  has  no  rival. 

Where  neatness  is  not  imperative,  we  can  find 
a  host  of  plants,  which,  if  well  planted,  will  give 
excellent  results,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the 
Grass,  the  Ivy,  orthebaresoil.  The  winter  Aconite 
( Eraiit  his  hyemalis)  is  one  of  the  best  suited  of  all 
jilants  for  planting  under  Beech  trees.  It  suc- 
ceeds admirably  planted  nearly  close  to  the  sur- 
face once  it  becomes  established,  no  ditlicult 
matter,  and  it  will  increase  rapidly,  completely 
covering  the  ground  with  bright  yellow  flowers, 
each  in  a  quaint  and  pretty  setting  of  green,  in 
what  without  them  would  be,  perhaps,  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year. 

Of  Anemones,  in  addition  to  A.  nemorosa 
and  its  varieties,  A.  apennina  and  A.  ranuncu- 
loides  rank  high  ;  the  former  is  quite  indispens- 
able, and  seems  as  much  at  home  under  decidu- 
ous trees  as  it  does  in  the  open,  and  certainly 
its  flowers  last  much  longer  in  the  shade,  though 
the  plants  may  be  a  trifle  less  robust. 

Daftbdils,  such  as  the  Lent  Lily  (N.  P.-eudo- 
Narcissus)  and  ^^.  Telamonius  plenus,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Snowdrops,  the  larger  Squills,  Al- 
liums, Arums,  especially  A.  italicum  marmora- 
tum,  wild  Hyacinths,  Helleborus  ffctidus,  Prim- 
roses, and  Celandine  are  all  useful  when  boldly 
planted  in  large  groups.  Primula  japonica  may 
easily  be  naturalised,  and  will  give  a  welcome 
addition  of  colour  as  well  as  great  variety.  I 
know  of  one  place  in  Cornwall  where  there  are 
thousands  of  this  fine  hardy  Primula  (seedlings 
coming  up  here,  there,  and  everywhere)  flower- 
ing freely  and  giving  all  the  shades  of  colour 
from  very  pale  to  very  deep  rose. 

It  is  well  to  try  any  spare  plants  of  subjects 
that  may  even  seem  unlikely  to  succeed,  for 
liappy  hits  may  be  made.  One  or  two  of  such 
I  know.  Some  bulbs  of  Tulipa  Gesneriaua  were 
planted  close  up  to  the  stem  of  an  old  flowering 
Cherry  on  the  lawn,  and  here  they  do  very  well, 
having,  perhaps,  smaller  blooms  than  they 
would  if  planted  in  a  rich  bed  or  border,  but 
still  flowering  well,  and  they  are  all  the  more 
pleasing  because  informally  planted.  The  head 
of  the  tree  against  which  these  Tulips  are  grow- 
ing has  been  partly  taken  possession  of  by  a 
strong  old  plant  of  the  Traveller's  Joy  (Clema- 
tis Vitalba),  which  adds  another  distinctly  beau- 
tiful efl'ect  throughout  the  autumn.     Under  the 
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branches  of  a  Chinese  Juniper,  which  stands 
high  «p  on  bank,  would  not  be  considered  a 
very  i,'Ood  place  for  a  group  of  the  common 
Flag,  but  we  have  quite  a  fine  plant  growing  in 
such  a  position,  and  on  it  are  now  several  open 
capsules  showing  their  bright  rows  of  seeds. 
The  leaves  are  still  perfectly  green  and  looking 
much  better  than  those  on  groups  by  the  water-  I 
side. 

Climbers,  especially  some  of  our  native  kinds, 
may  be  very  happily  used  in  connection  with 
trees.  Old  plants  of  Honeysuckle  are  very  tine. 
I  know  one  that  is  climbing  almost  all  over  a 
small  Oak  tree  ;  it  is  over  20  feet  high 
and  several  feet  through  in  some  parts  ;  it 
flowers  profusely  every  year,  and  scents  the 
place  for  a  great  distance  round.  The  Bryony, 
too,  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  purpose,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  dying  down  every  year.  Of  Cle- 
matises, besides  Vitalba,  we  have  C.  montana,  C. 
Viticella,  and  C.  Jackmanni,  the  two  last  doing 
best  on  such  thin-foliaged  trees  as  Acer  Ne- 
gundo  variegata,  with  which  their  flowers  con- 
trast well. 

The  things  mentioned  above  are  but  a  small 
number  of  those  which  may  be  planted  under 
trees  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  and  intend- 
ing planters  will  be  guided  by  local  peculiarities 
of  soil,  position  and  climate. 

When  we  get  away  from  the  trammels  of  geo- 
metrical gardening  and  have  not  to  occupy  so 
much  of  our  time  and  thought  in  getting  up  a 
set  number  of  this  and  that  tender  plant  to  fill 
up  a  certain  number  of  beds,  the  size,  shape  and 
number  of  which  is  irrevocably  fixed,  a  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  hardy  plants  informally 
planted  will  be  the  result.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

■    Lmrmere  Farl: 


HELLEBORES, 


Ob  Lenten  Roses,  as  they  are  often  called  from  no 
very  apparent  reason,  however,  are  a  group  of 
spring  flowers  that  certainly  ought  to  find  favour 
in  gardens  as  much  from  the  varied  beauty  and 
abundance  of  their  bloom  as  for  their  hardiness 
and  suitability  to  almost  all  soils  and  situations. 
They  are  not  equal  to  the  lovely  Christmas  Roses 
now  so  popular  in  our  flower  markets ;  still  even  in 
small  gardens  they  can  ill  be  dispensed  with,  their 
flowering  season  beginning  in  real  earnest  just  as 
those  of  the  niger  section  are  going  out.  Every  year 
is  adding  new  forms  to  the  long  list  of  beautiful 
hybrids,  many  of  them  being  exquisite  in  form  and 
colour,  spotted  or  blotched,  and  of  the  most  lovely 
tints  of  plum-purple.  H.  colchicus,  guttatus,  orien- 
talis,  and  abchasicns  have  had  most  to  do  in  form- 
ing this  new  race  of  lovely  spring  flowers,  the  last 
species  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  mistake 
made,  as  it  is  certainly  tender,  being  invariably 
blackened  by  the  blustering  east  winds  in  early 
spring.  The  richly  spotted  forms  are  the  most 
predominant  so  far,  the  wine-purple  blotches  on  a 
white  or  pale  ground  being  very  charming.  What 
is  perhaps  most  against  their  becoming  as  popular 
as  the  niger  group  is  their  not  keeping  fresh  in  a 
cut  state  if  taken  into  a  moderately  warm  room, 
and  even  when  placed  in  water  they  droop  in  a  few 
hours.  We  have  heard  of  them  keeping  a  consider- 
able time  in  saucers  of  sand  or  Moss,  cutting  the 
stems  short  and  dibbling  them  in,  but  this  entails 
some  labour,  and  hardly  appeals  to  those  even  who 
love  to  see  flowers  in  the  room.  On  the  plants, 
however,  they  keep  their  freshness  and  beauty 
longer  even  than  the  niger  varieties,  and  as  they 
are  rarely  hurt  even  by  severe  frosts,  the  garden  is 
the  place  to  enjoy  their  rich  and  varied  tints. 
Probably  the  most  common  species  in  gardens  isH. 
orientalis  with  its  rosy  purple  of  various  shades, 
pure  white  and  greenish  white  flowers ;  it  is  the 
hardiest  and  amongst  the  earliest  in  flower.  If 
left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years  it  soon  forms  large 
tufts,  and  these  in  early  ppring  give  us  a  wealth  of 
•bloom  unequalled  by  any  plant  known  to  us.     H. 


guttatus  is  also  a  charming  species  with  almost 
pure  white  flowers,  richly  marked  with  deen  red 
spots  or  blotches;  it  flowers  at  the  same  (me  as 
the  above  and  stands  the  cold  well.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency with  us  to  run  out,  all  the  markings  dis- 
appearing, and   has  to  be  occasionally   renewed. 


spicuous,  but  the  bright  green  foliage  and  long 
graceful  stems  give  them  a  claim  where  plants 
of  this  class  are  in  demand.  K. 


ANNUALS  FOR  CUTTING. 


H.  colchicus,  with  its  rich  deep  purple  drooping    The  gradual,  but  pers^istent  decline  of  the  culti 

flowers,  is  one  of  the  loneliest  of  the  group;  it  is    ""'  "        "      ' '    ' 

the  last  to  flower,  and  even  were  it  not  perfectly 
hardy,  the  flowers  are  seldom  early  enough  to  be 
injured.  Punctatns,  punctatissimus,  odorus,  olym- 
picus,  purpurascens,  and  all  the  hybrids  are  well 
worth  notice,  and  some  at  least  should  find  a  home 
in  every  garden.  They  love  shade  if  not  too  dense, 
and  here  they  get  the  necessary  moisture,  thrive 
well,  and  give  the  grower  no  trouble  whatever. 

K. 


AC^NAS. 
The  plants  belonging  to  this  charming  genus 
with  the  exception  of  the  species  represented  in    borders  have  no  room  for  other  things,  some  places  in 


vation  of  annuals  in  the  majority  of  gardens  may 
seem  somewhat  unaccountable,  but  a  little  reflection 
will  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
equally  persistent  advance  in  favour  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  As  the  various  herbaceous  borders 
become  nearly  filled  with  perennials  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disinclination  to  mix  with  them  small  patches 
of  annuals,  and  so  the  latter  are  now  seldom  seen 
in  quantity,  except  where  there  are  particular 
facilities  for  their  cultivation,  as  in  large  patches 
of  spare  ground  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden. 
There  are  a  few  of  them,  however,  so  useful  for  the 
production  of  cut  flowers,  that  where  these  latter 
conditions  do  not  exist    and    where    herbaceous 


the  cut,  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  probably  inhabit  very  high  elevations, 
as  they  prove  perfectly  hardy  and  withstand 
our  most  severe  winters.  A.  microphylla  is 
a  special  favourite  for  the  rockery,  for 
though  the  flowers,   as  in  the  case  of  all  the 


the  garden  must  be  found  for  them,  either  in  one 
of  the  outlying  slips  that  are  almost  invariably 
associated  with  the  walled  garden,  or  in  some  spare 
corner  of  the  hardy  fruit  garden  that  is  sufficiently 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun  to  ensure  plenty  of 
flowers.  Like  all  other  inmates  of  the  garden, 
Acvnus  are  niiite  iIl^nn^m(>uo1l■^  the  numerous  annuals  repay  good  cultivation,  and  the  ground  in- 
r:,f     ^,     ^    1  P  P  .         i    _      "   __   "     tended  for  their  reception  should  have  a  fair  coat- 

ing of  manure  and  be  deeply  dug  early  in  the 


balls  of  long  rosy  purple  spines  form  a  very  at- 
tractive and  intensely  interesting  feature,  re- 
taining their  vivid  colouring  all   through  the 


AcsBua  microphylla. 


summer  and  autumn  months.  It  is  also  occa- 
sionally used  with  much  eft'ect  in  forming  a 
carpet  for  bulbs  or  other  taller  subjects,  and 

few  plants  are  more  suitable  on  account  of  its  many  of  the  shades  obtained  from  a  packet  of 
loose,  though  close  dwarf  growth.  It  may  also  mixed  seed  having  a  very  washed-out  appearance, 
be  used  eft'ectively  as  an  edging,  and  there  are   The  annual  Chrysanthemums  are  grand  for  cutting, 


autumn  (leaving  it  in  a  rough  state)  to  ensure  for 
the  spring  sowing  a  well  pulverised  and  workable 
soil.  Sweet  Peas  are  quite  indispensable  as  cut 
flowers,  and  a  posy  composed  of  the  most  delicate 
shades  is  hard  to  beat  even  with  choice  flowers. 
The  rows  or  clumps  of  Sweet  Pea=,  if  sown  in  the 
open,  must  be  thoroughly  protected  from  birds. 
I  have  tried  small  boughs  of  Kir  or  some  evergreen 
shrub,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory,  as  it  kept  over 
the  Peas  until  the  latter  are  safe  from  the  birds  the 
young  growth  is  drawn  and  weakly.  The  better  plan 
for  clumps  is  to  sow  in  pots,  harden  off,  and  trans- 
plant ;  for  rows,  ordinary  Pea  guards  can  be  used. 
Sweet  Peas  require  a  liberal  dose  of  manure,  deep 
tilth  and  the  constant  removal  of  all  seed-pods. 
This  last  is  the  secret  of  their  extended  flowering 
season  and  must  always  receive  careful  attention. 
Asters  are  now  used  extensively  for  bedding,  and 
their  place  would  seem  to  be  in  the  flower  garden ; 
here,  however,  they  might  be  in  a  position  where 
one  would  be  loth  to  cut  them,  and  a  batch  should 
therefore  be  sown  with  other  annuals.  Asters  are 
perhaps  more  in  request  than  any  other  flower  for 
harvest-festival  decorations,  and  are  very  welcome 
for  that  purpose.  The  annual  Cornflowers  are 
most  useful,  and  will  furnish  an  unlimited 
supply  of  bloom.    The  blue  is  decidedly  the  best. 


few  soils  where  it  does  not  thrive.  It  has  also 
been  recommended  as  a  protecting  plant  for  the 
North  American  Orchids,  Trilliums,  and  other 
bog-loving  subjects,  and  in  such  soils  as  well  as 
in  the  driest  and  sandiest  A.  microphylla  always 
does  well.  A.  Novse-Zelandia:'  is  a  synonym 
under  which  this  plant  is  often  sold.     A.  ar- 


the  varieties  of  tricolor  with  their  long  flower- 
stalks  being  well  adapted  for  tall  vases.  The  per- 
fect flatness  of  the  flowers  makes  them  a  little  for- 
mal, and  any  arrangement  effected  with  them 
must  on  no  account  be  huddled  together  ;  inter- 
spersed with  some  light  foliage,  they  are  at  once 
brilliant  and  efllective.  The  different  varieties  of 
Dianthus  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  the  flowers  last 


gentea  is  a  much  stronger  growing  species  than  well  when  cut,  and  the  same  remark  appUes  to  the 

the  above,    the  leaves  always  larger    and  in-  Godetias.  The  very  delicate  texture  of  these  would 

tensely  glaucous.   On  this  account  we  have  used  seem  to  indicate  extreme  tenderness  and  a  short 

it  largely  for  covering  bare  banks  and  crumbling  life  after  cutting,   but  facts  are  directly  opposed 

walls,  the  winter  eflect  only  being  surpassed  in  to  this,  and  there  are    few   more  useful  annuals, 

summer  by  the  addition  of  its  numerous  and  The  African  Marigolds  are  grand  for  rough  cuttmg, 

smgnlar  globes  of  spines.     This  is  nearly  related  l"^,  ^re  among  the  things  that  help  to  fill  a  flower 
to  A.  pulchella,  but  more  desirable  on  account 


of  its  fruit.  A.  pulchella,  with  its  loose  trail 
ing  habit  and  abundance  of  bronzy  leaves,  is, 
perhaps,  most  useful  as  a  trailing  plant.  Its 
graceful   branches    when    hanging    over    large 


basket  very  quickly.  No  garden  is  complete  through 
the  summer  months  without  plenty  of  Mignonette, 
and  a  good  batch  of  this  must  always  be  sown.  The 
varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  unlike  the  perennial 
Phloxes,  last  well  in  a  cut  state,  and  as  they  can  now 
be  had  in  so  many  shades  of  colour,  they  will  be 


stones  or  old  walls  have  a  very  pretty  eflect,  found  as  useful  for  cutting  as  they  are  for  the  fur- 

and  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  evergreen,  no  nishing  of  flower  beds. 

fear  need   be  felt  in   planting  it  in  even  the       The  Salpiglossis  and  Scabious  are  later  than  most 

most     exposed    positions.      A.    millefolia,    A.  of  the  above-named,  but    they  are  useful   in  late 

myriophylla,  and  A.  sanguisorba  are  also  useful  summer  and  early  autumn.     Like  the  Aster,  Stocks 

trailers  ;  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  both  incon-  are  now  grown  largely  in  the  flower  garden,  but  a 
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few  may  be  sown  for  cut  bloom,  the  variety  known 
as  Princess  Alice  being  specially  valuable  for 
that  purpose. 

Space  must  be  left  for  a  small  stock  of  Everlast- 
ings and  ornamental  Grasses,  as  these,  if  cut  and 
dried,  are  very  handy  in  helping  to  fill  a  few  vases 
when  fresh  flowers  are  comparatively  scarce.  The 
above-named  with  the  addition  of  Zinnias  and  the 
smaller  Sunflowers  comprise  the  majority  of  annuals 
that  are  of  much  service  in  a  cat  state,  and  will,  to- 
gether with  the  herbaceous  flowers  of  a  like  season, 
furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  cut  bloom  all  through 
the  summer  months.  E.  Bueebll. 

Claremont. 


cus,  rich  purple,  deeper  at  the  apex  of  the  segments, 
a  charming  species.  These  are  only  a  few  of  those  in 
full  beauty  with  Messrs.  Barr  the  other  day,  as 
there  is  a  rich  collection  which  gives  a  good  succes- 
sion of  bloom. 


THE  NIGELLAS. 
Among  blue-flowered  hardy  annuals  the  Nigellas 
take  a  foremost  place.  They  are  easily  grown  and 
charming  in  the  border,  and  decidedly  useful  for 
cutting  from.  N.  damascena  is  also  known  as 
Love-in-a-mist  or  Love-in-a-puzzle,  and  it  is  readily 
understood  that  these  common  names  are  derived 
from  its  flower  being  enveloped  in  an  entanglement 
of  finely  divided  bracts.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Kennel  plant,  probably  on  account  of  its  foliage. 
N.  damascena  has  a  hardy,  compact.  Larkspur-like 
habit  of  growth,  the  flowers  of  a  deep  lavender- 
blue.  I  once  saw  quite  a  border  of  it  in  the  gar- 
den of  a  Kentish  farmhouse,  where  it  sowed  itself 
every  year  abundantly,  and  formed  quite  a  mass  of 
blue  when  fully  in  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  many  years.  N.  hispanica,  which  I 
regard  as  the  finest  form  of  the  two,  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  bearing  larger  and  deeper  coloured  flowers, 
and  with  more  of  a  Delphinium-like  foliage.  Both 
are  comparatively  dwarf  growing  plants,  averaging 
a  foot  in  height. 

A  patch  of  the  two  Nigellas  should  be  grown  in 
gardens  for  cut  bloom,  and  also  because  of  the 
interest  they  awaken.  I  know  a  seafaring  man 
who  cares  very  little  indeed  for  flowers,  but  who 
always  asks  that  a  little  seed  of  the  Nigella  may  be 
sown  in  his  garden.  Nigellas  may  be  grown  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  always  repay  a  little  cul- 
tivation ;  unfortunately,  we  too  often  treat  annuals 
with  scant  attention,  much  as  if  they  were  the  weeds 
of  the  garden  and  would  flourish  anywhere  and  in 
any  soil.  As  it  is  a  plant  that  seeds  very  freely 
and  produces  them  in  somewhat  large  capsules, 
they  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  form,  so 
as  to  assist  in  the  succession  of  bloom.  But  the 
Nigellas  are  so  useful  that  they  may  be  sown  two 
or  three  times  daring  the  spring,  so  as  to  have  a 
snccession  of  plants.  R.  D. 


Snowdrop  names. — Since  writing  to  you  I 
have  sent  specimens  of  the  variety  under  the  name 
of  '•  latifolius  "  to  Kew  for  comparison  with  what 
they  have  as  "  umbricus,"  and  the  verbatim  reply 
I  get  is,  "  They  are  the  same  in  every  respect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bulb  being  larger  in  your  case, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  its  having  been  culti- 
vated a  year  or  more  with  you.  When  these  bulbs 
flowered  last  year,  I  crossed  out  the  name  on  the 
label — latifolius — and  wrote  '  Nivalis  from  Italy ' 
below."  Recently  I  saw  Mr.  Burbidge's  clump  of 
umbricus,  and  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
family  likeness  to  something  I  had  seen  before,  and 
when  my  own  came  into  flower  I  was  convinced  as 
to  the  identity,  but  thought  it  best  to  have  some 
independent  opinion. — T.  Smith. 

Species  of  Crocuses  aSord  infinite  variety  of 
colour  when  a  large  collection  is  grown.  In  the 
new  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long  Ditton, 
there  is  a  large  series,  and  even  before  January  was 
out  the  many  species  made  a  wealth  of  bloom  that 
shone  with  brilliant  colour  under  the  quickening 
influence  of  the  winter  sun.  Aureus  is  rich  golden 
yellow,  a  contrast  to  the  pale  lilac-blue  of  Tomma- 
sinianus.  C.  chrysanthus  is  a  charming  soft,  yellow- 
coloured  flower,  that  varies  considerably  in  the 
depth  of  brownish  suffusion  on  the  outer  segments. 
Very  beautiful  is  Sieberi,  Balansio,  corsicus  (a  lovely 
purple  flower),  the  common  Imperati,  and  banati 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Hepaticas. — These  are  flowering  but  a  little 
later  than  Anemone  blanda  this  year.  Of  the  genus 
Anemone  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Hepatica 
triloba  group  being  at  once  the  most  useful  and 
effective  of  the  winter- flowering  species.  In  this 
group  you  may,  so  to  speak,  reckon  that  you  have 
Anemone  blanda,  apennina,  stellata,  and  nemorosa 
all  thrown  into  one,  for  not  only  are  the  colours  of 
all  these  as  well  represented  by  the  Hepatica,  but 
strong  clumps  are  in  flower  with  the  earliest,  and 
even  out-last  the  latest.  Neither  are  Hepaticas, 
like  many  of  the  gems  of  winter,  so  small  as  not  to 
be  seen  unless  closely  viewed,  but  they  are  capable 
of  making  a  garden  gay  in  their  season.  Once 
carefully  planted  they  soon  make  fine  clumps,  and 
these  in  their  turn  may  be  divided  with  advantage, 
so  that  there  is  no  excuse,  only  in  the  case  of  ex- 
treme poor  and  dry  soils,  for  their  not  being  more 
largely  employed.  Let  me,  however,  caution  those 
who  have  an  idea  that  Hepaticas  may  be  used  like 
Daisies  for  spring  bedding,  that  they  will  resent 
the  usual  treatment  which  that  class  of  plant  gets. 
Alyssum  pyrenaicum  is  a  rare  alpine,  and 
has  a  very  neat  and  dwarf  habit,  but  its  white 
flowers  cannot  be  termed  showy.  It  produced  good 
seed  with  me  last  year,  and  this,  sown  at  once, 
came  up  sparingly,  but  now  I  notice  a  second  crop 
of  seedlings.  The  plant  is  grown  in  a  sunny  and 
somewhat  dry  situation  in  burnt  clay  and  loam.  A 
few  cuttings  were  rooted,  but  I  had  the  impression 
that  the  plant  could  not  be  freely  propagated  in 
that  way. 

The  Ruscuses. — The  three  best-known  species 
are  R.  hypoglossus,  aculeatus,  and  racemosus,  and 
they  constitute  a  neat  and  interesting  group  of 
dwarf  plants  that  might  well  be  made  more  use  of. 
Racemosus  affords  a  charming  terminal  panicle  of 
blossom ;  the  other  two  carry  their  flowers  and 
bright  berries  at  the  axils  of  the  tongues  or  smaller 
leaves  borne  on  midrib  and  centre  of  the  leaf 
proper.  The  Ruscuses  are  well  fitted  for  the 
border  or  rockery,  where  they  afford  a  fresh  and 
lively  efllect  during  winter.  The  species  also  do 
fairly  well  in  moderate  shade  of  trees. 

Ranunculus  anemonoides. — This  came  into 
flower  before  Christmas,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
very  mild  weather.  Strong  plants  are  flowering 
freely,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  present 
winter  has  been  so  far  more  favourable  to  this 
charming  species  than  our  winters  usually  are.  The 
Ficarias  are  noted  for  their  numerous  flowers  in 
proportion  to  their  leaves,  but  this  alpine  excels 
them  in  this  feature.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  amongst 
alpines. 

Winter  -  flowering  Saxifrages.  —  It  hap- 
pened that  S.  Burseriana  and  S.  B.  major,  Boydi, 
and  Maylayi  had  all  been  placed  together  at  a  time 
of  re-arrangement,  and  as  all  are  now  in  flower  they 
are  very  beautiftil.  Might  we  not  get  better  effects 
if  we  studied  to  so  place  these  little  plants  that,  by 
being  by  the  side  of  each  other,  their  united  beauty 
could  be  seen  ?  Besides,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  the  distinctions,  as  they  can  only  be  ob- 
served when  grown  close  together.  In  many  good 
gardens,  where  I  know  there  is  no  lack  of  care,  this 
group  is  very  difficult  to  manage.  Without  pre- 
tending to  state  the  cause,  I  may  say  I  could  not 
keep  them  if  I  did  not  guard  against  the  Saxifrage 
fungus  on  the  foliage  and  the  weevil  grub  at  the 
roots.  After  flowering,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  these 
and  replant  them  in  fresh  soil.  J.  Wood. 

1) 'oodrilh,  Kirlistall. 


Salvia  patens. — This  is  an  old  plant  not  nearly 
so  common  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  real  blue 
flowers  of  a  lasting  character  are  scarce.  There  are 
two  ways  of  increasing  stock.  The  first  is  to  pot 
the  old  roots  now,  place  them  in  heat,  and  strike 
the  young  shoots  as  cuttings  that  spring  up  from 


the  collar  of  the  tuberous  roots,  and  grow  them  on 
in  heat  till  established  in  small  pots,  then  harden 
off  and  towards  the  end  of  May  plant  out  in  good 
soil.  The  second  way  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  this 
plant  is  to  sow  seed  at  once  in  the  hotbed,  covering 
the  pot  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  confine  the  moist 
atmosphere  around  the  seeds,  and  hasten  their 
germination.  If  started  early,  seedlings  will  be  in 
time  for  the  summer  beds. — E.  H. 

Single  Violets.  —  When  looking  round  the 
garden  at  Heckfield,  on  the  4th  inst ,  I  was  very 
much  astonished  to  find  that  single  Violets,  espe- 
cially The  Czar,  had  suffered  loss  of  leafage  far 
more  severely  than  is  the  case  here.  Heckfield  lies 
so  high  on  gravel,  and  in  air  so  pure,  and  is  so  far 
removed  from  the  ordinary  fog  radius,  that  it  did 
seem  a  matter  for  wonder  such  slaughter  amongst 
Violet  foliage  should  be  evident.  Here  our  soil  is 
chiefly  clay,  we  are  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fog 
area,  and  when  the  wind  is  easterly  gets  it  in  a  most 
unpleasant  fashion.  It  was  with  surprise  I  learned 
when  I  returned  home  to  Bedfont  at  night  that  all 
day  there  had  been  a  heavy  cold  fog  hanging  over 
the  place,  whilst  at  Heckfield  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful. It  is,  therefore,  odd  indeed  that  whilst 
so  far  our  single  Violets  have  suffered  less  than 
usual,  they  should  have  suffered  so  in  Hampshire. 
—A.  D. 

Grafting  Dahlia  imperialis. — It  has  been 
stated  several  times  that  by  grafting  this  species  on 
tubers  of  the  common  dwarf  Dahlias,  plants  several 
feet  less  in  height  than  those  grown  on  their  own 
roots  might  be  obtained.  The  idea  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Messrs.  Salter,  who  years  ago  were 
nurserymen  at  Hammersmith,  and  who  in  1S62  ex- 
hibited plants  which  they  stated  to  be  grown  on 
the  above  plan  and  with  the  above  result.  As  its 
great  height  (12  feet  or  more)  excludes  this  hand- 
some species  from  all  but  large  houses  and  prevents 
its  more  extended  cultivation,  this  method,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  be  most  convenient.  After  two  sea- 
sons' trial,  however,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  fallacy.  In  1888  we  grafted  both  D. 
imperialis  and  D.  excelsa,  an  even  taller  species,  on 
the  tubers  of  one  of  the  dwarf  single-flowered  va- 
rieties, but  no  difference  was  apparent  between 
them  and  those  grown  on  their  own  roots.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  it  was  possible  they  might 
have  formed  roots  above  the  graft,  we  repeated 
the  experiment  last  year,  carefully  watching 
throughout  the  season  that  this  did  not  happen. 
The  result  was  exactly  the  same  ;  the  whole  of  the 
plants,  grafted  or  not,  treated  alike  in  all  other 
respects,  were  of  the  same  height  and  robustness. 
They  also  flowered  and  died  down  at  the  sametime. 
— B. 

Japanese  flower  festivals.  —  The  "flower 
festivals  "  of  the  Japanese,  says  Garden  and  Forest, 
are  often  referred  to  without  clear  explanation  of 
their  number  and  character.  Five  are  annually  cele- 
brated. At  the  New  Year's  Feast,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month,  the  chief  plants  used  are  Bamboos, 
Firs,  Prunus  Mume,  and  Adonis  amurensis.  The  first 
two  are  set  by  the  house-door,  and  the  others  are 
displayed  in  the  living-room.  At  the  second,  or 
"Girls'  Festival,"  which  is  held  on  the  third 
day  of  the  third  month,  Prunus  persica  is 
the  favourite  plant.  At  the  third,  or  "  Boys'  Fes- 
tival," on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  one  sees 
chiefly  the  Shobu  (Iris  b?vigata)  ;  while  at  the 
fourth,  or  "Ladies'  Festival,"  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  no  flowers  are  favoured,  but 
songs  are  written  on  bits  of  paper  fastened  to  leafy 
stalks  of  Bamboo  and  set  on  high  in  the  garden. 
The  last  feast  occurs  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  and  then  the  Chrysanthemum  is  honoured 
by  old  and  young  alike.  These  various  celebrations 
have  always  been  held  in  accordance  with  the  dates 
of  the  old  national  calendar ;  but  now  that  the 
Gregorian  calendar  has  been  introduced,  it  is  found 
difficult  to  procure  the  proper  plants  on  the  proper 
day.  The  great  imperial  feast  in  honour  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  has  no  special  time  set  for  it,  but 
is  held  whenever  the  flowers  in  the  Emperor's 
garden  are  in  most  perfect  condition. 

The  varieties  of  Cyclamen  Atkinsi  IJuom 
early.  This  Cyelauieu  is  not  so  much  seen  as  C.  liedene- 
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folium  aud  coum.  AH  the  varieties  were  in  full  bloom 
the  other  day  with  Messrs.  Barr,  these  comprising 
album,  white,"  with  a  crimson  centre;  roseum,  rose; 
and  the  rich  red  rubrum.  They  will  thrive  in  the 
same  situations  as  the  common  hederiefolium. 


THE  WEEK'S  WORK. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
IMANTOPHYLLUMS. — These  plants  will  bear  the  tem- 
perature of  an  ordinary  stove  without  the  growth  be- 
coming at  all  drawn,  and  they  will  do  with 
greenhouse  treatment.  But  when  kept  cool  all  the 
year  round,  the  progress,  so  far  as  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  plants,  is  necessarily  much  slower. 
Many  of  the  newer  forms  are  decided  improve- 
ments on  the  original  varieties  both  in  the  shape 
and  the  colour  of  their  flowers.  Imantophyllums 
are  somewhat  slow  growers,  and  those  who  have 
the  newer  varieties  will  naturally  feel  disposed  to 
increase  their  f'ze  without  delay.  To  do  this  it  is 
advisable  to  give  them  warm  treatment  with 
liberal  pot  room.  Young  examples  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  push  on  should  now  be  started,  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  having  a  long  season  of  growth.  If 
the  soil  has  been  allowed  to  get  quite  dry  the  balls 
ought  to  be  well  soaked  in  water.  Where  the 
plants  are  strong  enough  they  will  soon  push  up 
their  flowers,  which  should  not  remain  long 
on  the  plants  after  they  are  fully  open.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  have  begun  to  move,  give  larger 
pots  to  those  that  require  it.  If  there  is  sufficient 
stock  to  admit  of  the  plants  being  started  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  flowers  may  be  had  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year,  as  there  is  no  stated 
time  of  blooming.  Large  s-pecimens  that  will  yield 
flowers  in  quantity,  and  that  have  been  kept  in  cool 
quarters  whilst  at  rest,  may  now  be  put  into  heat 
at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  move  give  weak  manure  water 
at  fhort  intervals ;  this  will  not  only  assist  the 
flowers,  but  also  encourage  root  action. 

Habrothamnus.  —  Though  these  plants  can 
never  be  seen  at  their  best,  except  when  planted 
out,  with  enough  root  as  well  as  head  room,  they 
are  still  very  attractive  for  conservatory  decoration 
when  grown  in  pots.  They  will  do  either  in  the 
shape  of  tall  pyramids  or  as  standards  with  bushy 
heads.  In  whatever  form  the  plants  are  grown,  it 
is  necessary  to  cut  the  preceding  summer's  shoots 
well  in  each  season  before  growth  begins.  If  this 
is  not  attended  to,  the  branches  get  too  long  and 
straggling.  Large,  full-sized  specimens  should  have 
their  shoots  shortened  to  within  two  or  three  eyes 
of  the  base.  If,  after  being  cut  back,  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  heat  can  be  given,  it  will  much  as- 
sist the  growth.  When  the  young  shoots  have 
grown  1  inch  or  2  inches,  the  plants  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  have  about  one-third  of  the 
soil  removed  ;  the  mass  of  roots  that  has  got  down 
amongst  the  old  drainage  can  also  be  dispensed 
with.  When  the  pots  they  have  occupied  are  large 
enough,  the  plants  may  be  replaced  in  thtm;  in 
other  cases  give  larger  pots  propoitionate  to  the 
size  the  specimens  are  wanted  to  grow  to.  Ordinary 
loam,  with  some  rotten  manure  and  sand,  is  the 
material  to  give  them.  When  Habrothamnuses 
are  grown  as  climbers  they  require  to  be  cut  in  simi- 
larly to  the  pot  specimens. 

Heliotropes. — Large  plants  of  Heliotrope  can 
be  made  to  do  good  service  in  roomy  conservatories 
and  greenhouses  either  as  tall  columnar-shaped 
specimens, or  as  standards  on  3  fef  i  r  i  feet  stems; 
the  latter  will  generally  be  found  the  best.  By  re- 
potting annually  when  the  growth  begins  to  move 
and  replacing  one-third  of  the  old  soil  with  new, 
the  plants  can  be  kept  for  many  years  in  a  vigorous 
state.  They  should  now  have  their  last  summer's 
shoots  shortened  to  the  extent  advised  for  the 
Habrothamnus.  If  a  temperature  of  about  50°  can 
be  given  them  for  the  next  two  months  it  will  hasten 
the  flowering  of  the  plants. 

YoUKG  STOCK. — Where  young  plants  have  to  be 
grown  standard  shape  the  cuttings  should  now  be 
put  in,  so  as  to  give  them  a  long  season  wherein  to 
make  growth.     The  plants  ought  to  be  pushed  on 


with  sufficient  pot  room,  and  have  all  side  shoots 
pinched  away  until  sufficient  length  of  stem  is 
secured.  It  is  easier  to  form  standards  from  young 
stock  of  the  current  season  than  from  older  ex- 
amples, as  the  latter  keep  on  continuously  making 
side  shoots  which,  even  when  removed  as  they 
appear,  delay  the  growth. 

Stove. — Stephanotis.  —  Specimens  that  are 
turned  out  in  beds  with  their  branches  trained 
under  the  roof  of  the  house  they  occupy,  and  that 
have  been  kept  through  the  winter  somewhat  dry 
at  the  roots,  should  now  have  the  soil  soaked 
with  tepid  water  and  have  the  temperature  raised. 
In  most  cases,  the  heat  will  have  to  be  regulated  so 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  other  plants  that  are 
grown  in  the  same  structure.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  as  much  heat  to  Stephanotis  as  to  the 
warmer  section  of  stove  subjects.  Neither  does  it 
like  so  much  atmospheric  moisture  as  many  things, 
especially  during  the  summer  after  flowering  when 
the  principal  growth  is  being  made.  When  grown 
with  more  air  and  less  moisture  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, the  plant  often  forms  its  flowers  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  on  the  shoots  then  made. 
Plants  that  are  in  this  condition  come  into  bloom 
much  sooner  when  started  after  resting  than  when 
the  flowers  only  appear  on  the  shoots  that  are  pro- 
duced in  spring.  In  the  former  case,  the  soil  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry  during  the  resting 
period,  or  there  is  danger  of  the  bloom  not  coming 
on.  To  avoid  a  like  mishap,  it  is  well  not  to  hurry 
plants  that  have  set  their  buds  the  season  be- 
fore. To  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom,  pot  speci- 
mens are  useful,  as  by  moving  them  about,  the  time 
of  blooming  can  be  regulated.  By  keeping  speci- 
mens of  this  description  as  cool  as  they  will  bear 
for  some  time  longer  they  will  succeed  those  that  are 
planted  out. 

IMPATIENS  SULTANI  AKD  I.  HAWKERI. — Young 

plants  that  were  struck  from  cuttings  last  summer 
and  are  now  in  small  pots  should  have  a  shift.  Give 
others  proportionate  in  size  to  that  which  the 
plants  are  intended  to  attain,  and  to  the  amount  of 
heat  which  is  kept  up  in  the  house  where  they  are 
grown,  as,  in  common  with  most  free-growing 
things,  larger  shifts  may  be  given  where  a  brisk 
growing  heat  exists  than  when  less  warmth  is 
present.  At  the  same  time  avoid  over-potting, 
particularly  early  in  the  year,  when  the  roots  are 
less  active  than  they  will  be  later  on.  Small  plants 
of  these  Impatiens,  such  as  can  be  accommodated 
in  5-inch  or  G  inch  pots,  are  very  useful  in  a  small 
state.  To  meet  the  demand  for  these,  cuttings  should 
now  be  put  in  ;  if  pushed  on  with  a  fair  amount 
of  heat  and  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  get  plenty  of 
light,  they  will  make  sturdy  little  flowering  ex- 
amples by  midsummer.  T.  B. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Early  Broccoli. — In  order  to  be  certain  of  a  close 
succession  to  the  autumn  Cauliflowers,  it  is  advis- 
able to  raise  a  batch  of  plants  of  the  Autumn  Self- 
protecting,  and,  failing  this,  some  other  reliable 
early  variety  under  glass.  If  only  a  few  dozen 
plants  are  needed,  these  may  well  be  obtained  by 
sowing  a  pinch  of  seed  in  a  box  or  pan,  placing 
this  in  gentle  heat  or  even  in  a  cold  frame  to  ger- 
minate. As  we  require  several  hundreds  of  the 
variety  named,  a  portion  of  a  frame  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed is  devoted  to  raising  them,  abundance  of  sturdy 
plants  being  had  in  this  simple  manner.  These 
have  first  to  be  pricked  out  about  4  inches  apart 
each  way  on  a  sheltered  border,  and  if  need  be 
lightly  protected  for  a  few  nights, being  eventually 
transplanted  to  where  they  are  to  grow  before  they 
overcrowd  each  other.  Snow's  Winter  White  forms 
the  best  succession  to  the  Autumn  Protecting,  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sow  the  seed  of  this  some- 
what fickle  variety  in  heat,  or,  indeed,  in  the  open 
before  the  first  week  in  May.  Raised  early  and 
grown  on  without  a  check,  the  plants  attain  a  great 
tize,  but  the  majority  develop  into  monstrosities. 
By  raising  the  plants  much  later  than  is  generally 
done,  sowing  the  seed  late  in  April  or  early  in  May, 
this  disappoint  ment  may  be  avoided,  and  a  service- 
able lot  cf  early,  it  somewhat  small,  ht arts  be  ob- 
tained 


Brdssbls  Sprouts. — In  only  but  few  instances 
is  it  possible  to  get  these  finally  established  in  the 
open  ground  too  early,  though,  there  is  certainly 
less  need  for  raising  the  plants  extra  early  since 
the  introduction  of  superior  forms,  and  which 
naturally  button  in  more  surely  than  was  the  case 
with  the  older  strains.  From  fifty  to  a  hundred 
plants  are  sufficient  for  a  small  garden,  ard  tlieso 
may  well  be  raised  in  a  box  or  pan  much  as  advised 
in  the  case  of  early  Broccoli.  Market  gardeners  have 
to  be  content  with  raising  their  plants  in  the  open 
ground,  a  covering  of  straw  protecting  the  seeds 
from  birds  and  subsequently  the  tender  plants 
from  cold  winds  and  frosts.  In  some  instances 
the  seeds  are  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  grow, 
and  properly  carried  out  this  plan  answers  very 
well,  though  the  owners  of  private  gardens  should 
not  adopt  it,  the  better  practice  being  to  put  out 
the  Brussels  Sprouts  among  early  Potatoes,  the 
latter  being  in  rows  fully  3  feet  apart.  Wherever 
raised  at  all  thickly,  the  seedlings  must  be  tem- 
porarily pricked  out  on  a  sheltered  border  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  open. 

Autumn  Cauliflowers. — Only  the  early,  second 
early  and  autumn  crops  of  Cauliflowers  are  of  much 
value,  few  caring  to  eat  them  when  caterpillars  are 
numerous  and  other  good  vegetables  plentiful.  A 
few  rows  of  early  raised  plants  of  quick-growing 
varieties  are  not  unfrequently  very  serviceable,  these 
following  closely  upon  any  raised  in  the  autumn. 
Eclipse  and  Autumn  Giant  raised  now  in  gentle 
heat,  and  otherwise  treated  as  advised  in  the  case 
of  early  Broccoli,  will  heart  in  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  early  in  September,  the  first 
named  being  about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  better 
known  Autumn  Giant,  and  in  point  of  qu.ility 
fully  equalling  it.  If  more  seed  of  the  latter  be 
sown  late  in  March  or  early  in  April  in  the  open, 
and  the  plants  duly  put  out  in  succession  to  early 
Potatoes,  they  will  heart  in  during  October  and 
November,  and  prove  most  acceptable. 

Main  crop  Celery. — Very  early  Celery  is  not 
generally  appreciated,  but  in  many  places  there  is 
a  demand  for  it  from  September  onwards,  and  in 
this  case  no  time  should  be  lost  in  raising  the  first 
batch  of  plants,  the  seed  quickly  germinating  when 
sown  in  a  box  or  pan  and  set  on  a  brisk  hot-bed. 
There  is  much  less  risk  of  the  plants  running  to 
seed  prematurely  when  they  are  raised  without  any 
assistance  from  fire  heat,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  principal  portion 
with  the  aid  of  gentle  bottom  heat  only.  Those  in 
charge  of  comparatively  small  gardens  may  raise 
all  they  need  in  boxes  or  pans,  but  those  who  must 
put  out  many  hundreds  may  well  raise  these  in  a 
shallow  frame  on  a  hot-bed,  the  thin  layer  of  soil 
placed  on  this  being  raised  well  up  to  the  glass.  In 
each  and  every  case  it  is  unwise  to  sow  the  seed 
very  thickly  or  to  bury  it  deeply,  the  aim  being  to 
raise  a  number  of  sturdy  little  plants,  which  when 
duly  pricked  out  will  not  experience  a  severe  check 
thereby.  The  white  varieties  are  the  best  for  the 
earliest  crops,  but  for  the  main  and  late  supplies 
the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  the  coloured 
forms,  these  usually  being  the  most  solid  and  the 
least  given  to  bolt  prematurely.  The  White  Plume 
and  any  other  "  self-blanching  "  forms  are  of  no 
value  and  should  be  avoided. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— These  form  a  wel- 
come change  in  the  usual  round  of  winter  vege- 
tables, and  might  be  even  more  generally  grown 
and  used  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  re- 
peat "  used  "  because  in  several  instances  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  these  Artichokes,  from  seme 
cause  not  known  to  me,  are  only  grown  to  be 
spoilt.  In  numerous  cases  the  same  plot  of  ground 
is  devoted  to  this  crop  many  years  in  succession, 
the  cultivation  consisting  mtrfly  of  thinning  cut 
the  stems  when  these  come  up  too  thickly.  If 
good  crops  of  medium-sized  tubers,  and  which  are 
the  best,  are  desired,  then  ought  all  to  be  forked 
out  of  the  ground  now,  or  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, a  portion  being  reserved  and  stored  in  sand 
or  light  soil  for  consumption,  and  the  required 
number  of  planting  tubers  taken  care  of.  _  Sircng, 
heavy,  or  much  manured  grocnd  is  insuitaUefor 
this  crop,  extra  strong  top-giowth  usually  resulting 
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in  the  formation  of  coarse,  ugly  tubers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  annually  change  the  site  for  these 
Artichokes,  but  it  ought  at  least  to  be  done  every 
third  or  fourth  year.  The  ground  should  be  only 
lightly  manured,  being  then  deeply  dug  and  well 
worked.  The  lines  should  be  not  less  than  3  feet 
apart,  and  run  from  north  to  south.  Draw  drills 
5  inches  deep  and  plant  medium-sized  tubers  each 
with  a  strong,  unbroken  sprout  attached,  about  10 
inches  apart. 

Shallots,  Gaelic,  and  undeegkound  Onions. 
— These  ought  now  to  be  planted,  an  early  start 
being  essential  to  strong  growth  and  perfect  ma- 
turation. All  should  have  a  freely  manured,  well- 
worked  soil,  nothing  answering  better  than  the 
borders  near  to  garden  walls,  a  few  fruit  trees  also 
occupying  these  not  much  interfering  with  them. 
It  is  useless  to  plant  any  but  sound,  dormant  bulbs, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  largest  of  these  will 
eventually  divide,  the  crop  consisting  of  several 
small  ones;  while  if  a  small  bulb  is  planted  it 
will  form  a  single  and  much  larger  bulb.  A  good 
dressing  of  soot  well  stirred  into  the  finely  broken 
surface  will  do  good  in  various  ways,  this  acting  as 
a  fertiliser  and  also  as  a  preventive  of  maggot. 
The  Onions  may  be  disposed  from  6  inches  to 
9  ins.  apart,  according  to  their  size,  in  rows  12  ins. 
apart,  and  the  Garlic  and  Shallots  G  inches  apart 
in  rows  either  9  inches  or  12  inches  apart.  All 
should  be  pressed  into  the  surface  and  only  about 
three-parts  buried,  taking  care  to  fix  them  firmly. 
Our  crops  of  these  are  invariably  put  out  on  a  well 
prepared  border  that  is  also  intended  for  the  prin- 
cipal breadths  of  Parsley.  The  Parsley  is  either 
sown  or  dibbled  out  among  the  rows  of  bulbs, 
which  come  off  the  ground  long  before  it  (the 
Parsley)  requires  all  the  space.  W.  I. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Fbuiting  pot  Vines.— If  all  has  gone  well  the 
bunches  will  have  been  reduced  to  six,  naturally 
the  best,  and  the  berries  carefully  thinned  will  be 
swelling  freely,  but  unless  the  roots  are  in  good 
condition  and  liberally  fed  this  condition  can 
hardly  be  maintained,  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  original  compost  can  do  more  than  form  a 
receptacle  for  food  as  the  Amines  require  it.  To 
this  end,  then,  sound  rich  compost  must  be  used 
for  top-dretsing,  whilst  diluted  liquid  soot  and 
guano  water  must  be  used  alternately  for  washing 
it  down  to  the  roots.  I  stated  at  the  time  the 
A  in  B  were  started  that  heavy  drenchings  were 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  roots,  but  the  Vines 
being  now  in  full  foliage  and  feeling  the  strain  of 
the  crop,  each  watering  may  be  very  liberal,  always 
provided  the  balls  be  allowed  to  become  fairly  dry, 
and  dribbling,  the  worst  of  all  watering,  avoided. 
Next  to  good  roots  and  root-runs,  fresh  healthy 
foliage  is  a  most  important  factor,  as  roots  are  of 
no  use  without  leaves,  and  leaves  are  of  little 
avail  when  the  roots  fail.'  These,  then,  must  have 
full  exposure  to  light  and  sun,  and  being  so  subject 
to  spider  the  syringe  must  be  freely  plied  whenever 
tepid  water  can  be  used  without  spraying  the 
Grapes.  Early  maturity  being  the  chief  aim,  the 
air  temperature  may  range  from  65°  to  70°  by  night 
to  75°  and  80°  by  day,  care  being  taken  that  con- 
densation of  moisture  is  prevented  by  timely  and 
gradually  increasing  ventilation  until  the  maximum 
is  reached.  Reduction  at  this  catching  and  un- 
certain season  will  be  rapid,  and  possibly  sudden, 
but  once  the  house  is  closed  there  must  be  no  re- 
opening, as  Grapes  swell  fast  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  80°  to  90°  on  bright  afternoons,  and 
the  Vines  revel  in  this  treatment,  provided  they 
have  rest,  with  frt sh  air  through  the  night. 

Ybarlikos  cut  back  in  December  must  be 
shaken  out  and  placed  in  S-inch  pots  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  about  2  inches  of  growth.  If 
plunged  in  mild  bottom-heat  they  will  require  very 
little  water  at  first,  but  they  must  be  well  syringed 
with  warm  water  to  give  thf  m  a  start,  and  when 
this  is  secured  they  must  be  kept  short-jointed  by 
full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  light.  When  the  roots 
begin  to  coil  round  the  balls  shift  into  the  fruiting 
pots,  using  sound  rich  loam  and  bones,  and  replunge 


in  the  renovated  bed  with  the  heads  of  the  plants 
near  the  glass. 

Etes  put  in  last  month  must  now  be  started  in  a 
close,  moist  pit,  where  they  can  have  slight  shade 
from  sun,  and  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  80°  until 
they  have  made  roots  and  two  or  three  leaves  out 
of  the  stored  sap.  At  this  stage  they  will  stand 
for  a  time,  but  the  bottom-heat  being  good  and  the 
supply  of  water  very  moderate,  they  will  gradually 
elongate  when  the  critical  stage  will  be  overcome. 

The  Orchard  House. 
Peaches  in  flower  may  have  a  high  temperature 
ranging  from  50°  to  55°  with  just  snificient  tire 
heat  to  favour  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  ;  the 
ventilators,  in  fact,  should  never  be  closed,  cer- 
tainly until  after  the  fruit  is  set.  Keep  the  house 
dry  through  the  hours  of  darkness,  but  damp  the 
floors  and  walls  once  or  twice  on  fine  days,  and 
turn  on  more  heat  to  favour  a  run  to  65°  or  even 
as  high  as  70°  with  increased  ventilation  until 
solar  heat  declines,  when  the  hot  water  circulation 
must  be  reduced.  Do  not  let  the  roots  feel  the 
want  of  water,  as  fruit  never  sets  well  when  they 
are  kept  too  dry.  Fertilise  from  day  to  day  when 
pollen  is  plentiful,  not  before,  as  constant  irritation 
does  more  harm  than  good.  Resume  direct  syring- 
ing when  the  petals  begin  to  tall  and  pinch  strong 
shoots  before  they  have  time  to  rob  the  lower  parts 
of  the  trees.  Fumigate  when  the  crop  is  safe,  top- 
dress  the  plants,  and  commence  feeding  with  warm 
liquid  in  a  very  weak  form. 

The  General  House, 
containing  a  mixed  selection,  will  range  40°  by 
night  to  50°  by  day,  and  a  full  crop  of  fruit  being 
the  object  it  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Keep 
the  trees  regularly  watered  and  damp  the  floors  on 
bright  days,  but  defer  direct  syringing  until  the 
buds  are  quite  prominent  and  must  be  kept  pro- 
gressing. At  this  stage  fumigate  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  choosing  calm  afternoons  when 
the  house  and  trees  are  dry.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant operation  and  should  never  be  neglected,  al- 
though there  may  be  no  sign  of  aphis  in  the  house. 

Steawbeeries. — The  forcing  and  setting  of 
fruit  on  light  airy  shelves  will  now  be  comparatively 
easy  work,  alwajs  provided  the  plants  are  kept  free 
from  aphis,  and  have  regular  supplies  of  water  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  Thin  off  the  weak  buds  before 
the  flowers  open,  turn  down  the  leaves  with  the 
hand  and  make  sure  of  a  perfect  set  by  fertilising 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day.  Introduce  to  heat 
as  soon  as  well  set,  feed  and  syringe  copiously,  and 
remove  forward  batches  to  a  dry,  warm,  airy  house 
where  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  allowed  to  hang  for  a  few  days  after  it  is 
apparently  ripe. 

Late  plants  intended  for  giving  heavy  crops 
of  fruit  in  April,  and  although  still  plunged 
in  the  open  air,  should  now  receive  attention,  par- 
ticularly where  light,  shallow  pits  are  ready  for 
them.  As  each  plant  is  taken  up  the  pot  should 
be  washed  and  the  aperture  opened  to  ensure  the 
free  passage  of  water,  when  it  may  be  immersed  in 
soapsuds  preparatory  to  ramming  and  top-dressing 
with  strong,  rich  compost.  The  requisite  number 
having  been  prepared,  plunge  to  the  rims  in  leaves 
or  leaf-mould,  allowing  a  space  of  4  inches  or  5 
inches  between  the  pots  for  the  development  of 
the  foliage,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  crowding ; 
water  regularly,  but  carefully,  and  ventilate  freely 
until  the  buds  begin  to  break  ;  then,  if  hot-water 
pipes  are  available,  maintain  40°  to  45°  on  cold 
nights,  50°  when  mild,  and  55°  to  60°  on  bright 
days  until  the  fruit  is  set.  When  this  stage  is 
reached,  light  and  warmth  having  steadily  in- 
creased, thin  well  and  tie  up  the  trusses,  reduce  or 
discontinue  firing,  but  shut  up  early  with  sun-heat 
and  moisture,  and  tilt  the  lights  along  the  front 
through  the  night.  If  this  treatment  does  not 
bring  the  fruit  on  fast  enough  gentle  fire-heat  may 
be  resumed,  or  each  alternate  row  may  be  removed 
to  warmer  quarters,  when  those  left  will  form  a 
good  succession.  Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
Filbert  Pine  give  heavy  crops  of  bright  fruit  when 
treated  in  this  way,  but  British  Queen  and   Dr. 


Hogg,  still  unbeaten,  do  best  on  shelves  in  houses, 
as  full  light  and  exposure  to  sun  are  essential  to 
colour  and  flavour.  The  latest  plants  may  be  kept 
in  the  open  air  until  the  crowns  begin  to  open,  and 
as  these  will  lead  up  to  early  fruit  from  south 
borders,  they  must  have  protection  from  morning 
frosts  and  heavy  rains  in  cold  pits  or  late  houses, 
the  former  being  best,  as  the  lights  can  be  thrown 
off  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Early  forced  plants  intended  for  fruiting  in 
August  and  September  after  being  cleansed  may 
now  be  placed  in  cold  pits,  where  they  can  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  air  and  have  plenty  of 
water.  When  thoroughly  hardened  they  may  be 
well  soaked  and  planted  out  early  in  April.  In 
planting,  place  an  inch  of  soil  over  the  old  balls, 
which  should  be  divested  of  crocks,  and  slightly 
broken  by  the  hands  to  set  the  roots  at  liberty. 
Ram  as  firmly  as  possible,  mulch  well,  and  give 
plenty  of  water  through  the  summer. 

W.  0. 
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PLATE   741. 

TEA  EOSE  BOUQUET  D'OR.* 

It  is  very  strange  that  although  Eoiiquet 
d'Or  (Dncher,  1871)  has  lieen  in  com- 
merce since  1872,  it  is  yet  scarcely  Icnown  in 
English  gardens,  though  it  deserves  to  be  as 
popular  and  as  largely  grown  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  Two  other  Eoses  sent  out  by  Ducher 
in  the  same  year,  Amazone  and  Anna  (_)livier, 
have  long  .since  stood  high  on  the  list  of  first- 
rate  Teas,  whilst  the  advent  of  Jlarie  Van 
Houtte  a  year  previous,  and  later  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  kinds  as  Jean  Ducher, 
W.  A.  Eichardson,  Jules  Finger,  and  Innocente 
Pirola,  point  to  the  fact  that  a  Eose  from 
Ducher  might  be  accepted  as  a  novelty  that 
would  add  to  the  fame  of  the  raiser, 

Bour[uet  d'Or,  however,  failed  to  receive 
the  recognition  due  to  its  merits.  In  some 
leading  English  Eose  catalogues  it  is  still 
classed  as  a  Noisette,  and  perhaps  its  re- 
legation to  this  class  may  have  lessened  its 
cliances.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  our 
Eose  classification  and  the  designation  of  the 
classes  is  not  very  simple,  but  we  are  now  quite 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Dijon  Teas.  Bouquet 
d'Or  is  quite  as  much  a  Tea  as  is  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  if  a  list  were  compiled  of  Dijon 
Teas,  undoubtedly  the  place  of  honour,  next 
to  the  Gloire  de  Dijon,  would  be  accorded  to 
Bouquet  d'Or,  as  it  is  equally  as  hardy,  vigor- 
ous, and  free,  and  both  in  bud  and  blossom 
is  of  still  finer  form. 

In  colour  the  flowers  are  a  pale  yellow 
or  fawn,  deepening  into  a  rich  copper  yellow 
and  buff.  They  are  large  and  full  of  great 
substance,  opening  gradually  and  lasting 
for  a  considerable  time  upon  the  bush.  In 
addition  to  the  abundance  of  its  fine  flowers, 
the  beauty  and  texture  of  its  large  glossy 
foliage  are  very  noticeable  features  ;  a  bush  of 
it  or  a  large  specimen  on  a  wall  even  when 
not  in  flower  at  once  attracts  attention. 
That  disfiguring  pest  of  Eoses,  mildew,  is 
rarely  seen  upon  Bouquet  d'Or.  The  hardi- 
ness of  the  kind  is  proved  even  in  exposed 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1889,  at  Gravetye,  Sussex,  from  large 
bushes  7  feet  high,  fully  exposed  for  four  years.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyus. 
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situations,  and  it  can  be  put  to  a  variety  of 
uses  wliere  dwarf  Teas  -would  fail  or  he  un- 
suitable. Like  Gloire  de  Dijon,  it  will 
make  a  good  standard,  and  tliis  should  be 
noted  by  those  who  still  love  standard 
Roses,  because  so  many  kinds  are  budded 
for  this  form  of  growth  that  are  altogether 
unsuited  to  the  mode  of  training,  never 
making  a  head.  But  better  than  any  standard 
is  a  natural  group  of  freely-grown  bushes, 
such  as  that  from  which  Mr.  Moon  luado 
his  drawing  for  our  plate.  In  two  or  three 
seasons  Bouquet  d'Or  will  make  a  bush  6  feet 
high  and  produce  an  amazing  cjuantity  of 
fine  buds  and  flowers,  so  that  one  can  cut 
them  freely  and  hardly  miss  them.  As  a 
wall  Eose  where  it  is  required  to  cover 
a  great  space  it  is  still  more  valuable  :  it 
can  be  allowed  to  freely  extend,  and  will 
ultimately  bear  flowers  by  the  thousand. 
Again,  for  pUlars,  fences,  trellises,  arbours,  or 
anywhere  where  a  vigorous  Eose  is  needed, 
Bouquet  d'Or  can  be  recommended  ;  and  doul  it- 
less  it,  in  company  with  other  fine  Dijon  Teas, 
will  gradually,  but  surely,  take  the  place  of 
those  old  cluster  Eoses  which,  free  and 
lovely  though  they  be  while  they  last,  do  not 
bloom  for  long.  By  planting  in  a  variety  of 
situations  and  in  different  aspects,  the  blooms 
of  Bouquet  d'Or  may  be  had  both  early  and 
late  for  several  months  of  the  summer. 

A.  H. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


GRAFTING  VINES. 
Althoooh  the  introduction  of  the  Vine  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
vineyards  were  plentiful  in  this  country  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  the  operation  of  grafting  is  still 
an  uncertain  business,  success  crowning  the 
few,  failure  the  many.  Propagation  by  means 
of  "  eyes  "  is  more  simple  than  the  raising  of 
many  plants  from  seeds,  and  grafting  by  ap- 
proach or  inarching  may  be  performed  by  any- 
one who  has  once  seen  the  operation  performed, 
but  then  the  variety  about  to  be  attached  to  the 
established  stock  must  be  on  the  premises 
and  growing  in  a  pot  or  adjacent  border.  When 
stock  and  scion  are  in  the  hands  of  the  operator, 
inarching  is  the  method  generally  adopted,  but 
assuming  that  a  scion  or  scions  of  the  past  year's 
wood  have  been  carried  a  considerable  distance, 
then  ways  and  means  must  be  found  for  attach- 
ing them  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  To 
the  grafter  of  the  Apple  or  Pear,  heading  back 
in  January  and  working  in  Slarch  or  April  is 
simple  and  safe,  but  this  individual  is  careful 
to  have  the  sap  rising  pretty  freely  before  he 
makes  a  start,  and  then  a  dead,  cold  time  some- 
times reduces  his  percentages,  a  fair  proof  that 
the  sap  must  be  the  guide  to  those  who  would 
succeed.  The  grafting  of  the  Vine,  commenced 
thus  early,  would  lead  to  complete  failure,  as 
the  pores  of  the  wood  in  stock  and  scion,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  would  become  dry  and  cica- 
trised, and  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  sap, 
although  flowing,  to  the  ultimate  exhaustion 
and  probable  death  of  the  stock.  This  being  so, 
the  most  successful  grafters  of  the  Vine  are 
those  who  have  patience  to  wait,  not  only  until 
the  cells  are  full,  but  in  the  case  of  great  vigour 
until  the  stocks  have  made  leaves  and  the 
bunches  are  coming  into  flower.  When  this 
stage  is  reached,  the  stock,  partially  reduced  in 


the  autumn,  will  be  in  fit  condition  for  working, 
but  this  is  only  half  the  battle,  for  the  scions 
must  be  in  proper  condition  too,  neither  dead, 
dormant,  nor  very  active,  but  just  a  little  on 
the  move.  If  cut  from  ripe  Vines  and  laid  in 
under  a  cold  north  wall,  they  should  be  taken 
into  the  house  for  a  few  days  before  they  are 
wanted  prior  to  the  beginning  of  March,  but 
after  that  time  the  difficulty  will  consist  in  re- 
tarding for  use  in  the  latest  houses.  When  the 
stock  and  scion  are  in  condition,  stdl  further 
reduce  the  former,  leaving  one  or  two  growing 
shoots  in  front  of  the  part  most  suitable  for  re- 
ceiving the  scion.  Take  a  piece  out  of  the  side 
of  the  stock  a  little  below  the  second  leading 
shoot,  cutting  pretty  well  into  the  cambium,  but 
not  down  to  the  centre.  Fit  in  the  graft,  which 
should  have  two  eyes — one  near  the  base,  the 
other  at  the  point.  Bind  tightly  with  fine 
string,  as  the  best  of  matting  gives,  and  exclude 
air  and  moisture  by  smearing  with  good  grafting 
wax.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  tie  up 
the  young  shoots  to  preserve  them  from  accident, 
as  the  loss  of  these  drawers  of  sap  will  lead  to 
certain  failure.  Dew  them  over  daily  with  the 
syringe,  and  when  the  terminal  bud  begins  to 
push  into  growth,  jdnch  the  points  out  of  the 
two  shoots  to  throw  more  sap  into  the  new 
channel.  If  all  goes  well,  the  union  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  weeks  will  be  complete  ; 
the  leading  shoots  meantime  will  have  been 
gradually  reduced,  and  the  sap  being  in  full  flow, 
the  ligature  must  be  cut,  or,  better  still,  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  soft  matting.  The 
graft  from  this  stage  forward  will  grow  very 
fast,  and  the  stock  being  good,  it  will  top  the 
longest  rafter  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

BoTiLE-GRAFTiNfi  is  another  excellent  and 
more  certain  method  of  attaching  new  sorts  to 
old  stocks,  and  may  he  performed  by  any  good 
mechanic,  that  is,  by  a  man  who  can  make  a 
neat  joint  and  bind  tightly.  The  preparations 
are  in  every  way  similar  to  those  recommended 
for  whip-grafting,  only  instead  of  putting  on  a 
short  scion,  a  jiiece  of  ripe  wood  with  plump 
eyes,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  is  sliced  and 
fitted  about  the  middle,  .5  inches  or  6  inches  be- 
ing left  below  for  insertion  in  a  bottle  of  water. 
Mr.  Nash,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  at 
Badminton,  is  the  most  successful  bottle-grafter 
I  have  met  with,  and  he  says  :  "  With  a  sharp 
knife  take  a  good  slice  4  inches  in  length  ofl'  the 
side  of  the  graft,  commencing  at  the  second 
bud  from  the  point.  Then  take  a  correspond- 
ing piece  off  the  stock,  notch  the  two  together, 
if  so  disposed,  bind  very  tight  with  good  string, 
and  apply  a  little  Moss  or  wax,  which  some 
prefer,  as  being  less  likely  to  hold  moisture  and 
so  retard  the  union  by  the  formation  of  stem 
roots. "  When  the  Vines  intended  for  grafting 
are  very  strong,  they  should  be  allowed  to  get 
into  full  growth  before  the  scions  are  put  on, 
and  the  latter  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  house 
for  some  days  to  swell  the  buda  before  the 
operation  is  performed.  By  this  method  grafts 
can  be  attached  to  any  part  of  a  fruiting  Vine, 
as  the  bottles,  which  should  be  kept  full  of  soft 
water,  can  be  suspended  from  the  trellis,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  result  always  follows 
grafting  near  the  base  of  a  good  cane  through 
which  the  sap  flows  freely.  It  is  no  unusual 
event  for  a  graft  to  burst  the  bottle  with  its 
roots  and  to  carry  a  bunch  of  good  Grapes  from 
the  second  bud  the  first  season,  while  the  ter- 
minal bud  is  making  a  cane  capable  of  bearing 
a  fuU  crop  the  following  year. 

Those  who  have  failed  at  whip-grafting  may 
try  the  bottle,  and  if  this  does  not  answer,  they 
may  resort  to  a  very  excellent  compromise  first 
made  known  to  me  by  my  lamented  friend  the 


late  Mr.  Barker,  of  Hindlip.  Having  an  esta- 
blished Vine  to  convert,  he  cut  it  down  when 
quite  dormant  early  in  the  autumn.  Early 
the  following  season  it  would  throw  up  one  or 
more  strong  shoots,  and  having  secured  in  a 
pot  a  young  Vine  of  the  variety  he  wished  to 
introduce,  he  started  it  when  the  house  was 
closed,  and  in  due  course  inarched  green  wood, 
an  operation  which  left  no  room  for  failure. 
By  adopting  this  safe  plan  a  house  of  Vines 
may  be  converted  in  a  single  season,  the  only 
expense  being  the  purchase  or  propagation 
of  good  planting  canes  for  the  operation.  I 
have  used  Vines  propagated  early  in  the  year, 
but  unless  the  stocks  are  in  late  houses  and  the 
facilities  very  good,  the  season  of  growth  is 
curtailed  and  the  wood  does  not  get  properly 
ripened.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  planting 
V^ines  of  the  preceding  year  should  be  obtained, 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  eye  in  December,  and 
started  when  the  house  containing  the  stocks  ia 
closed  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  W.  C. 


BUD-DROPPING  IN  PEACH  HOUSES. 
Once  again  the  vexed  question  of  early  forced 
Peach  trees  casting  their  bads  is  heard  on  all  sides. 
Notwithstanding  the  advice  given  by  many  of  our 
leading  fruit  growers  that  dryness  at  the  roots  in 
most  cases  must  be  the  primary  cause,  the  same 
complaint  as  to  bud-dropping  is  heard  year  after 
year,  and,  judging  by  the  failures  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  it  seems  to  be  more  pre- 
valent this  year  than  usual.  That  dryness  at  the 
roots  of  the  trees  is  the  cause  of  failure  in  some 
cases  I  am  willing  to  admit  where  the  soil  is  of 
a  light  porous  nature.  I  am  also  certain  that  in 
many  instances  too  much  water,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  retentive  nature  and  the  bor- 
ders made  too  deep  and  not  sufficiently  drained,  is 
equally  as  dangerous.  No  doubt  in  nearly  every  case 
of  bud-dropping  failure  is  due  in  some  way  to  bad 
root  action.  I  contend  that  if  the  roots  are  in  a 
wet,  cold,  pasty  soil,  the  buds  on  early  forced  trees 
more  especially  are  very  much  more  liable  lo  come 
off  than  it  the  soil  is  in  a  moderately  dry  condi- 
tion. If  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  expected, 
the  surface  must  be  full  of  fibrous  roots  of  a  healthy 
brown  colour,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  roots 
are  found  to  have  gone  deep  down  and  to  be  of  a 
black  colour  failure  is  sure  to  result.  If  more  care 
was  taken  in  the  formation  of  borders  where  early 
crops  are  expected  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  hear 
much  less  of  bud-dropping.  In  the  first  place,  the 
borders  should  be  thoroughly  drained  and  not  made 
so  deep  as  is  often  the  case;  in  my  opinion  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  is  quite  sufficient.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  good  sweet  fibrous  loam  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  mortar  rubliish,  and  if  the  loam 
is  inclined  to  be  heavy  it  will  be  much  improved 
by  charring  it ;  the  water  then  will  pass  freely 
through  the  border  without  becoming  stagnant. 
Very  seldom  do  trees  in  late  houses  cast  their  buds 
if  the  roots  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  I 
have  yet  to  learn  why  early  forced  Peach  trees  re- 
quire so  much  more  water  than  other  early  forced 
fruits.  I  would  strongly  advise  those  whose  trees 
drop  their  buds  year  after  year  to  examine  the 
borders  in  the  autumn  just  as  the  trees  begin  to 
lose  their  leaves,  and  if  the  soil  is  found  to  be  bad, 
to  carefully  remove  the  whole  and  replenish  with  the 
mixture  advised  above,  cutting  the  roots  well  back 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  laying  them  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  see  that  the 
drainage  is  clear  and  perfect ;  this  I  consider  of 
vital  importance,  particularly  on  a  cold  clay  sub- 
soil. I  grow  a  large  number  of  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees  under  glass,  and  on  taking  charge  of  the 
gardens  here  I  for  the  first  two  years  was  very 
much  troubled  with  bud-dropping,  but  having 
adopted  the  plan  recommended  above  I  have  ob- 
tained satisfactory  results. — Edwin  Beckett,  T/ie 
OariJens,  Aldcnham  Hmise,  Ehtree. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  "Fruit  Grower" 

as  to  dryness  and  premature  ripening  being  the 
cause  of  bud-dropping.     I  have  for  years  past  had 
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this  diflBcnlty  to  contend  with  and  have  adopted 
the  plan  recommended  ;  still  the  buds  drop,  and  the 
finest  varieties  are  the  worst  in  this  respect.  I 
have  given  the  roots  ample  drainage,  taken 
means  that  they  should  have  copious  supplies  of 
water  without  being  waterlogged,  used  the 
best  of  good  yellow  loam,  given  the  trees  all 
the  air  possible  by  removing  the  lights  and 
syringed  the  trees  daily  after  the  fruit  had  been 
gathered.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  managed  trees  that  are  forced  will,  in  many 
cases,  more  or  less  drop  some  buds.  I  have  grown 
Camellias  on  the  back  wall  of  the  early  Peach 
house  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  It  is 
well  known  what  the  consequences  would  have 
been  had  the  Camellias  got  dry  at  the  roots.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  bud-dropping  is 
chiefly  caused  by  a  sudden  flow  of  the  sap.  Some 
days  the  thermometer  runs  high  with  bright  sun- 
fhine,  and  cold  sunless  days  follow  for  a  time. 
The  buds  then  begin  to  fall  off.  I  can  in  such 
cases  only  advise  plenty  of  air  to  check  as  far  as 
possible  the  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature. 
The  Peach  trees  have  not  had  any  dressing ;  there- 
fore the  use  of  an  insecticide  is  not  the  cause. — 
P.  S.  M.        

THE  THINNING  OF   FRUIT  BUDS. 

In  The  Garden,  Jan.  25  (p.  131),  "A  Fruit  Grower" 
once  more  advocates  this  lisky  practice.  Other, 
and  perhaps  even  greater  authorities  than  he  have 
appeared  on  the  same  side. 

As  an  antidote  to  bud-dropping,  wilful  and  de- 
signed bud-thinning  is  either  wholly  useless  or  a 
mere  lottery.  If  only  weakly,  deformed,  or  semi- 
colourless  flower  buds  are  removed,  then  the  chances, 
so  high  as  to  amount  to  a  physical  certainty, 
are  that  these  buds  would  have  dropped  of  them- 
selves without  our  interference.  Hence  our  thin- 
ning would  prove  a  waste  of  time.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  thin  off  perfect  fruit  buds  we  are 
just  as  likely  to  remove  those  that  Nature  had  se- 
lected to  remain  as  not ;  and  if  so,  what  so  likely 
as  that  by  adding  our  thinnings  to  those  that  vital 
force  had  already  shunted  towards  a  fall  the  trees 
are  left  with  light  crops. 

True,  it  is  urged  that  by  early  thinning  we  may 
give  greater  security  to  the  fruit  buds  left.  But 
this  is  simply  an  assumption,  and  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  the  vital  statistics  of  what  may  be  termed 
staying  and  falling  fruit  blossoms.  The  structure 
of  fruit  trees,  the  relation  of  fruit  blossom  to  struc- 
ture, the  semi-independence  of  each  fruit  blossom 
from  all  others,  forbid  the  assumption  so  freely 
taken  for  granted  that  the  vital  force  sacrificed 
through  the  thinned-ofi  blossom  buds  can  so  aug- 
ment the  supplies  of  force  or  sap  for  those  left  as 
to  increase  their  chances  of  adhering  to  the  trees 
and  becoming  perfect  fruit.  No,  the  diversion  of 
sap  and  vital  force  among  fruit  buds,  if  possible  at 
all,  which  is  open  to  doubt,  must  take  place  during 
the  formation,  and  not  during  the  opening  of  the 
fruit  buds  ;  and  at  that  early  period  it  would  puzzle 
the  greatest  expert  in  bud  knowledge  or  manipula- 
tion to  discriminate  between  his  piobable  staying 
and  dropping  buds,  and  hence  bis  early  thinning 
aimed  at  a  forest  of  green  leaf  and  of  crude 
flower-buds  would  prove  more  of  a  lottery  than  it 
does  in  the  early  spring.  Lut  if  there  can  be  no 
diversion  of  force  from  the  thinned  off  to  the  re- 
tained buds,  or,  at  least,  no  such  diversion  in  time 
to  affect  the  momentous  issue,  of  whether  Nature 
will  retain  or  reject  our  selection,  then  where  is  the 
benefit  of  our  elaborate  thinnings  ? 

"  Fruit  Grower  "  and  others  have  a  ready  answer, 
thus:  "Profuse  flowering,  again,  is  weakening" 
(p.  131).  This  I  totally  deny,  and  millions  of  well- 
clothed  branchlets  on  Peach,  Plum,  Apple  and 
Pear  protest  this  day  against  this  statement.  Al- 
most as  well  assert  that  wood-buds  are  weakening 
as  fruit-buds.  During  their  earlier  stages  they 
differ  but  slightly  in  function  and  less  in  structure 
than  many  suppose.  Where  they  do  differ,  the  differ- 
ence is  wholly  opposed  to  the  weakening  effects  of 
multitudinous  flower-buds.  Up  to  their  expansion 
and  setting  flower-buds  are  finished  products  ;  all 
too  nearly  independent  for  the  peace  and  security 


of  fruit  growers,  of  the  trees  they  fill  with  promise 
or  adorn  v  iih  beauty.  The^i  al  connection  between 
fruit-bi  ds  ;  ud  the  trees  that  bear  them  is  so  slight, 
especiiJly  in  the  case  of  stone  fruit  blossoms,  that 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  further  food  or 
maintenance  was  afforded  them  since  they  were 
ripened — that  is,  filled  up,  matured — last  autumn. 
This  being  so,  it  seems  impossible  to  see  how  the 
weakening  of  fruit  trees  through  a  superfluity  of 
such  blossom  buds  comes  in.  The  fruit  buds  having 
been  filled,  finished  in  the  autumn,  and  opened 
through  heat  and  moisture  in  the  spring,  how  can 
their  mere  presence  in  crowds  render  twiglet  or 
bough,  stem  or  root,  the  weaker  or  the  worse  t  How, 
indeed  ;  but  unless  they  do,  almost  the  only  tangible 
argument  for  the  thinning  of  fruit  blossoms  falls  to 
the  ground. 

The  thinning  of  embryo  fruit,  however,  is  quite 
another  matter.  Through  the  preliminary  process 
of  setting.  Nature  seals  her  selection  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  even  here  the  prudent  fruit;  grower  will 
not  be  in  haste  to  follow  her  lead.  Neither  is  there 
necessity  for  over  haste  in  the  matter.  The  bug- 
bear of  exhaustion  and  the  rivalry  of  the  survival  of 
the  finest  through  an  excessive  supply  of  food  must 
not  be  exaggerated,  for  as  mere  fruit-buds  were 
self-contained  up  to  the  point  of  opening,  so  em- 
bryo fruits  during  their  earlier  stages  probably 
add  as  much  or  more  to  the  general  stock  of  vital 
force  or  food  of  trees  as  they  take  from  it. 

Hence  there  is  little  fear  of  exhaustion  from 
allowing  the  most  promising  embryo  fruits  to  have 
a  fair  trial  before  very  severely  thinning  them. 
Every  day's,  almost  every  hour's,  experience  will 
add  greatly  to  our  knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  thin 
with  greater  safety  and  a  measure  of  confidence 
which  experience  will  ultimately  convert  into  some- 
thing approaching  to  absolute  certainty.  Of  course, 
all  yellowish,  deformed,  or  very  small  fruit  may  be 
removed  so  soon  as  a  full  crop  of  other  and  better 
are  set — not,  however,  before,  for  such  are  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  no  crop.  And  so  capricious  is 
Nature,  so  determined  to  kick  over  the  traces  of 
man's  cultural  and  theoretical  devices,  that  she  will 
not  always  set  and  swell  the  biggest  and  most  pro- 
mising flower-buds.  We  must,  therefore,  wait  for 
her  initiative  as  to  setting  if  we  would  thin  our 
fruits  so  wisely  and  well  as  to  reap  our  richest  har- 
vest of  luscious  fruit  with  the  least  strain  on  the 
trees,  or  rather  the  leaving  of  t)ie  trees  the  stronger 
and  more  fertile  after  each  crop,  through  the  re- 
siduum of  vital  force  and  growing  strength.  So 
long  as  the  balance  of  growth  and  production  is 
thus  left  with,  or  in  the  trees,  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  weakness  or  exhaustion,  nor  of  adding  to 
the  area  of  worn-out  orchards,  those  hideous,  yet 
harmless  nightmares  of  modern  enthusiasts  in  fruit 
growing.  " 


Caledonicus. 


were  exhibited  at  the  conference  held  at  Chlswick 
in  1888.  Further,  that  Mr.  M.  Dunn,  the  experi- 
enced chief  of  the  gardens  at  Kalk.  ith,  at  p.  77  of 
the  report,  names  it  as  one  of  the  best  six  dessert 
Apples  for  the  climate  of  Scotland,  stating  in  his 
brief  remarks  :  "  One  of  the  best  late  varieties  and 
an  excellent  bearer."  All  experienced  fruit  growers, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  know  quite  well  that  certain 
Apples  in  certain  districts  fail,  whilst  others  sup- 
posed to  be  more  tender  succeed,  and  this,  I  pre- 
sume, is  one  of  these  by  no  means  uncommon  cases. 
But  before  '■  S.  D."  converts  the  Clajgate  into  my 
especial  favourite — the  Blenheim — I  hope  he  will 
try  it  on  other  stocks  and  aspects,  and  in  the  event 
of  doubts  as  to  his  variety  being  the  "  Simon  Pure," 
I  will  willingly  send  a  bundle  of  scions  from  East- 
nor.— W.  COLBMAN. 


Apple  Claygate  Pearmain.— Having  grown 
this  Apple  for  thirty  years  and  on  many  occasions 
strongly  recommended  it  as  a  hardy  substitute  for 
the  Uibston  Pippin,  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  "  S.  D."  (p.  Iti2)  condemning  it  as  "  a  bad  doer, 
a  shy  bearer,  and  apt  to  shrivel "  If  in  East 
Anglia  it  fails  where  the  Ribston  Pippin  has  suc- 
ceeded, I  would  first  ask  "  S.  D."  if  he  be  quite  sure 
he  has  got  the  true  variety,  and  if  he  has,  I  must 
venture  an  opinion  that  the  soil  or  climate,  one  or 
both,  are  at  fault,  but  certainly  not  the  Apple. 
Here,  in  a  low  damp  situation  on  a  cold  limestone 
marl,  the  tree  makes  clean  healthy  wood,  quite  free 
from  canker,  and  although  I  have  net  kept  an  an- 
nual record,  I  can  safely  say  this  variety  has  given 
more  good  crops  of  fruit  than  any  other  dessert 
Apple  in  the  garden.  So  satisfied,  indeed,  am  I 
with  the  Claygate  Pearmain,  that  I  have  worked  it 
upon  old  stocks  in  open  orchards,  and  less  than  two 
years  ago  planted  fifty  maidens  for  training  into 
pyramids  and  bus-hcs.  This  fact,  I  think,  will  prove 
to  "  S.  D."  that  my  recommendation  has  been 
written  honestly  and  in  good  faith,  my  object  being 
the  extended  culture  of  a  late- keeping  dessert  Apple, 
not  half  enough  known,  and  which  may  be  used 
from  December  until  April.  This  testimony,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  need  not  pass  unsupported,  as  I  find 
eleven  dishes  of  this  comparatively  unknown  Apple 


GRAPE  GROS  GUILLAUME. 
Adiiibebs  of  this  Grape  are  far  from  numerous, 
the  quality  of  it  being  considered  second-rate. 
According  to  my  experience,  this  prejudice  is 
somewhat  ill-founded,  the  unfavourable  verdict  in 
very  many  instances  having  been  passed  upon  it  by 
individuals  who  have  never  given  the  variety  a  fair 
trial.  I  consider  Gros  Guillaume  one  of  the  best  late 
black  Grapes  in  cultivation  ;  I  will  go  even  farther 
than  this  and  confidently  assert  that  it  is  even 
superior  in  point  of  table  quality  to  either  Alicante, 
Gros  Maroc,  Alnwick  Seed.ii  i-,  or  even  Lady 
Downe's,  being  when  at  its  best  more  nearly  equal 
to  well-grown  Black  Hamburgh  than  any  of  them. 
Naturally  it  is  affected  either  for  better  or  worse 
by  the  treatment  given ;  but  to  what  Grape  does 
not  the  same  remark  apply  with  equal  force  .'  One 
frequent  cause  of  complaint  against  Gros  Guillaume 
is  its  presumably  shy-bearing  habit ;  while  not  a 
few  condemn  it  on  account  of  the  bunches  being 
far  too  large  and  clumsy  to  be  serviceable.  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  my  deductions,  but  the  conclusion  I 
have  arrived  at  is  that  the  former  unfortunate  habit 
may  easily  be  corrected  by  removing  the  large 
clusters  in  favour  of  the  smaller  "shows."  When 
two,  three,  or  four  extra  large  bunches  are  left 
on  a  single  young  rod,  the  aggregate  weight  rang- 
ing from  20  lbs.  to  30  lbs.,  these  inevitably  greatly 
exhaust  the  energies  of  the  Vine,  and  the  tendency 
of  all  overcropped  Vines  is  to  produce  fewer 
bunches  the  following  season.  OvercroiJ  Gros 
Guillaume  one  year,  and  it  may  not  show  a  single 
bunch  the  next  year,  the  rest  being  again  fol- 
lowed by  another  attempt  to  produce  an  extra 
heavy  crop  of  large  bunches.  This  at  least  has 
been  my  experience  with  this  noble  Grape.  The 
long  rod  system  of  training  and  fruiting  best  suits 
it,  and  a  strong,  well-ripened  rod  will  usually  even- 
tually develop  bunches  at  nearly  every  lateral.  If 
sensational  bunches  are  needed— ard  there  are 
plenty  of  owners  who  delight  in  them — then  be 
content  to  leave  one  on  a  short  rod,  reaching,  say, 
halfway  up  the  roof,  and  two  only  on  a  full  length 
rod,  the  weight  of  each  of  these  being  about 
10  lbs.  But  if  smaller,  and  certainly  more 
serviceable  bunches  are  preferred,  then  must  those 
that  promise  to  attain  a  great  size  be  early  pinched 
off,  and  about  six  of  those  which  would  eventually 
weigh  on  an  average  about  3  lbs.  each  be  reserved. 
In  either  case  overcropping  will  thus  be  avoided 
and  the  fairly  free-bearing  habit  of  the  variety  be 
preserved.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  how  otherwise 
are  we  to  account  for  the  excellent  crops  of  ser- 
viceable bunches  I  observed  hanging  on  the  Vines 
in  the  conservatory  at  Chiswlck  last  autumn,  and 
which  I  was  assured  are  annually  produced  ? 

There  are  a  few  other  facts  bearing  upon  the 
successful  culture  of  Gros  Guillaume  Grape  that 
ought  to  be  discussed,  and  wLich  ako  may  have 
been  instrumental  in  deciding  me  to  champion  the 
variety.  It  is  naturally  of  vigorous  habit,  espe- 
cially if  established  on  its  own  roots,  and  it  may 
be  that  those  who  have  been  nnsuccetsful  with  it 
have  not  tried  what  grafting  on  either  a  Black 
Hamburgh  or  Muscat  of  Alexandria  stock  would  do. 
My  first  attempt  with  the  true  Gros  Guillaume 
took  place  about  fourteen  ytars  ago.  Not  being 
in  a  potiiicn  to  devote  much  space  to  the  experi- 
ment, a  graft  was  simply  inserted  in  a  rod  of  Lady 
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Downe's  near  to  where  it  first  reached  the  wires 
on  the  roof.  The  Lady  Downe's,  it  should  be 
added,  was  on  a  Hamburgh  stock,  so  that  this 
was  a  case  of  double  grafting.  The  Gros  Guil- 
laume  was  never  allowed  to  form  more  than  four 
good  laterals,  two  of  these  each  carrying  a  large 
bunch,  the  other  two  being  prepared,  so  to  speak, 
for  fruiting  the  following  year.  We  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  ripening  these  bunches  to  perfec- 
tion, the  berries  being  large  and  as  black  as  those 
of  the  Lady  Downe's  on  the  rest  of  the  rod.  It 
was  not  an  original  idea,  the  same,  plan  having 
previously  been  very successfuUyadopted  elsewhere. 
In  the  gardens  now  under  my  care  we  have  the  va- 
riety under  notice  in  two  houses,  one  being  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  Muscats  and  forced  so  as  to 
have  the  crops  ripe  late  in  July,  and  the  other 
in  a  house  of  mixed  late  Grapes.  In  both  in- 
stances the  grafts  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Ward, 
of  Longford  Castle,  who  has  been  most  successful 
in  the  culture  of  this  Grape,  and  they  were  at- 
tached to  Black  Hamburgh  stocks  by  means  of 
the  process  known  as  bottle-grafting.  We  do  rot 
lay  in  young  rods  every  season,  neither  is  hard 
pruning  resorted  to,  the  spurs  being  left  about  3 
inches  in  length,  and  a  failure  has  never  yet  oc- 
curred. Sometimes  we  leave  nothing  but  medium- 
sized  to  small  bunches,  at  others  a  few  large  ones 
only.  I  find  that  if  started  somewhat  early,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Vines,  in  a  forcing 
house,  the  Gros  Guillaume  will  be  later  than  the  rest 
throughout,  but  need  not  be  studied  in  any  way,  the 
abundance  of  air  admitted  being  most  favourable 
to  its  colouring  and  thorough  ripening.  If  ripened 
early  in  August  it  does  not  keep  well,  but  during 
September  and  October  the  quality  is  excellent. 
Our  last  bunches  in  late  house  were  used  about 
February  7,  but  they  would  have  kept  much  longer 
had  they  not  been  specially  required.  No  fault 
could  possibly  be  found  with  their  quality. 

If  very  large  and  heavy  bunches  are  desired, 
thinning  must  not  be  too  freely  carried  out.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  branching  shoulders  ought  to  be 
supported  and  raised  to  a  horizontal  position,  even 
the  sub-divisions  being  suspended  to  wires  or  stakes 
overhead.  This  gives  the  berries  room  to  swell, 
only  a  very  few  being  taken  out  when  it  is  seen 
they  threaten  to  unduly  press  against  each  other. 
It  is  necessary  to  adopt  this  plan  also  to  prevent 
premature  decay  in  ihe  centre.  Supposing  smaller 
and  more  compact  bunches  are  preferred  in  addition 
to  selecting  the  smaller  shows,  it  may  also  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  length  of  shoulders  considerably, 
and  if  this  is  done  neatly,  there  will  soon  be  no 
traces  of  shortening  back.  W.  Iggdlden. 


PEARS.* 
I  HALF  thought  at  one  time  that  I  would  christen 
my  paper,  "  Pears  for  the  Million,"  but  on  second 
thought,  and  with  visions  before  my  eyes  of  the 
cold,  wet,  and  sunless  season  of  last  year,  and  the 
caterpillar  plague  of  this,  and  consequent  partial 
failure  of  the  Pear  crop,  I  thought  it  wise  to  stick 
to  the  one  word  "  Pears,"  and  thus  have  licence  to 
ramble  at  will,  so  long  as  I  occasionally  brought  in 
the  word  "  Pears."  I  will  divide  my  paper  into  the 
following  heads :  Soils  and  their  preparation ; 
stocks ;  planting  and  season  to  plant ;  pruning, 
root  and  branch ;  manures,  how  and  when  to  ap- 
ply them  ;  aspects  and  forms  of  training  ;  the  best 
varieties  ;  when  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  how  best 
to  store  it. 

Soils  and  theie  Pbbpabation. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  given  the  most 
suitable  soil  for  any  and  every  description  of  fruit 
trees,  treacherous  and  uncertain  as  our  seasons  are, 
we  might  almost  disregard  climatic  conditions. 
What  I  mean  is  that  our  worst  weather  is  never  so 
bad  but  that  we  would  be  sure  to  get  good  returns 
had  the  roots  of  Irnit  trees  all  the  elements  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  the  vigorous  growth 
of  the  trees  and  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Of 
course,  colour  of  fruit  and  the  highest  quality 
might  be — nay,  would  be — lacking  in  a  sunless  sea- 
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son,  but  this  would,  comparatively  speaking,  be  a 
small  m.atter.  Such  being  my  opinion,  you  will 
readily  understand  that  I  attach  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  preparation  of  soil  for  Pears,  and 
if  the  soil  with  which  I  have  to  do  does  not  come 
up  to  the  ideal  of  what  I  consider  the  best  for  the 
trees,  the  decided  notions  I  have  imbibed  as  to 
what  the  roots  should  have  serve  as  an  incentive 
to  have  the  right  elements  at  any  cost  of  labour. 
And  now,  before  I  can  proceed  further  with  soils, 
comes  the  diflioulty  of  stocks — Quince  or  Pear. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  one  kind  of  soil 
would  do  for  both,  but  there  is  a  question  as  to  the 
better  doing  of  each,  provided  the  soil  be  of  the 
description  in  which  each  does  best.  Heavy  soil, 
that  by  some  would  be  called  clay  land,  if  well 
drained,  is  that  in  which  trees  grafted  on  the 
Quince  stock  do  best,  and  trees  grafted  on  the 
natural  stock  are  invariably  most  satisfactory  in 
soils  of  a  lighter  description.  Such  being  the  fact, 
the  soil  should  be  prepared  accordingly.  I  dare- 
say that  some  of  my  audience,  knowing  my  predi- 
lection for  the  Quince  stock,  and  also  knowing  that 
the  soil  with  which  I  have  to  deal  is  of  a  light 
sandy  nature,  may  feel  inclined  to  charge  me  with 
inconsistency,  but  I  hope  to  show  that  I  am  not. 
I  said  just  now  "  that  there  was  no  question  but 
that  one  kind  of  soil  would  do  for  both,"  and  lam 
able  to  verify  that  statement  by  results.  Some  years 
ago  my  late  revered  employer.  Lord  Eversley,  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  cordon  system  of  growing 
fruit  trees,  so  much  so  that  I  verily  believe,  had  I 
seconded  his  wishes  in  that  direction,  tbeie  would 
now  be  in  Heckfield  Gardens  but  few  Pear  trees 
except  in  the  form  of  cordons.  This  mania  I  was 
able  to  satisfy  to  some  extent,  by  destroying  a 
quantity  of  old  horizontally  trained  trees,  and  after 
remaking  and  entirely  renewing  the  soil  of  the 
borders,  half  of  the  space  was  planted  with  cordon 
Pears  grafted  on  the  Quince,  and  the  other  with  trees 
on  the  natural  stock.  The  first  year  all  did  alike 
well,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  trees  on  the 
natural  stock  had  slightly  the  advantage  in  growth. 
The  second  year  the  change  was  surprising.  The 
growth  of  trees  on  the  Pear  stock  grew  like  wild- 
ings ;  the  Quince  made  a  spurt  at  growing,  then 
stopped,  and  by  midsummer  the  leaves  became  of 
a  sickly  hue.  I  was  pu2nled.  I  thought  the  soil 
could  not  be  dry  or  exhausted  because  all  had  been 
heavily  mulched  with  manure  and  the  rainfall  am- 
ple. I,  however,  made  a  close  examination,  when 
to  my  astonishment— nay,  bewilderment— the  roots 
had,  as  it  were,  taken  the  mannrial  mulching  by 
force,  for  it  was  nothing  but  roots,  and  all  were  as 
dry  as  if  there  had  been  no  rain  for  months.  I  at 
once  set  to  work  and  put  fresh  soil  over  the  old 
mulching,  watered  freely,  and  then  had  the  border 
well  trodden  down.  Of  course  there  was  no  new 
wood  growth  that  year,  but  such  fruit  buds  as  are 
seldom  seen. 

During  the  winter  the  border  throughout  was 
artificially  watered — soaked— and  farmyard  manure 
about  (i  inches  in  thickness  was  applied  as  a  inulch- 
ing.  By  the  time  that  the  trees  had  opened  flower 
my  mind  was  quite  made  up  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
two  stocks.  The  Quince,  of  course,  won  in  a 
canter ;  the  trees  were  full  of  flower.  Their 
neighbours  blossomed  a  little  and  finished  oflE  their 
fruit  well,  but  the  favourites,  theirs  much  better 
and  more  of  it.  liy  way  of  illustration  I  have  se- 
lected half-a-dozen  average  examples  of  fruit  that 
we  have  growing  under  exactly  similar  conditions, 
the  one  on  the  Quince,  the  other  on  the  Pear  stock, 
which  will  show  better  than  any  words  of  mine  can 
describe  the  merits  of  each.  And  now  comes  the 
rub  :  if  the  Quince  stock  is  best  for  nearly  all  varie- 
ties of  Pears,  what  are  those  cultivators  to  do 
that  have  not  an  adhesive  soil  in  which  trees 
on  this  stock  delight?  This  was  my  predica- 
ment, for  I  had  the  lightest  of  light  loams  to 
deal  with.  But  it  did  not  frighten  me.  There 
was  no  clay  to  be  had,  and  in  lien  thereof 
in  all  future  plantings  the  soil,  after  deep 
trenching,  was  extra  firmly  compressed,  the  only 
added  ingredient  being  a  few  half-inch  bones. 

For  trees  on  the  Pear  stock  the  soil  cannot  well 
be  too  light  nor  too  deep,  and,  I  was  going  to  say, 


nor  too  poor,  but  I  will  not  put  it  as  strong  as  that, 
because  they  must  have  some  nourishment  to  feed 
on.  Their  natural  tendency  is  to  strike  deep  down, 
and  if  too  much  inducement  is  aftorded  them  by 
manuring  the  soil  at  great  depth,  vigour  of  tree  will 
be  had  ut  the  expense  of  shy  fruiting,  I  prefer 
rather  to  feed  them  from  the  surface ;  but  of  this 
more  anon.  I  end  the  question  of  soils  and  their 
preparation  by  saying,  if  possible  procure  good 
heavy  loam  for  the  one,  if  not,  compress  the  light 
soil  fiiiiily,  and  fed  liberally  from  the  surface; 
well  drain,  trench  deeply,  and  add  a  small  percent- 
age of  well-decayed  manure  and  crushed  bones  to 
light  hungry  soils  for  trees  on  the  Pear  stock. 

Planting,  and  Season  to  Plant. 

To  plant  a  tree  means  much  more  than  a  large 
minority  of  gardeners  seem  to  imagine.  I  have, 
and  no  doubt  you  have,  seen  many  good  trees  irre- 
trievably injured  by  thoughtless,  careless  planting. 
I  sometimes  think  the  advice  that  the  Scotch 
nobleman  who  was  fond  of  trees  gave  to  his  son 
in  the  words,  "  Be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock  !  " 
applies  right  well  to  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing that  one  is  sometimes  obliged  to  wit- 
ness, for  truly  it  is  "  sticking  in  "—there  is 
no  planting  about  it.  The  old  tree  is  done  for, 
trench  out  the  stump,  put  a  new  tree  in  its  place, 
and— eh,  presto !  the  work  is  done.  This  is  not 
an  overdrawn  picture.  I  have  witnessed  it,  and  at 
some  cost  of  self-control  held  my  tongue.  Happily 
better  days  have  dawned  on  us,  and  we  are  fast 
nearing the  point  of  impossibility  for  planting  to 
be  done  in  any  such  slipshod  fashion.  My  conten- 
tion is  that  it  is  just  as  creditable  to  produce  a  good 
bunch  of  Currants,  or  a  dish  of  Raspberries,  Apples, 
or  Pears  as  it  is  to  grow  a  fine  bunch  of  Grapes  ; 
yet,  on  planting  a  Vine  we  do  not  iLind  spending 
an  hour  in  laying  out  just  so  every  particle  of  root, 
and  are  very  particular  to  see  that  the  soil  is 
well  shaken  and  pounded  about  every  root ;  but  a, 
Pear  tree— ugh  I  "  stick  it  in."  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  the  present  company.  Seriously  though, 
to  plant  properly  requires  thought.  The  soil  may 
not  have  been  long  in  position,  and  may  sub- 
side, or  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  compressed, 
or  it  may  be  too  wet  and  clammy  and  cannot  well 
be  worked  about  the  roots  ;  too  dry  is  hardly  pos- 
sible at  any  season  when  planting  may  be  done  ; 
but  the  point  of  all  others  is  to  avoid  planting 
too  deeply.  I  prefer  to  err,  it  at  all,  on  the  side 
of  shallow  planting,  because  any  check  resulting 
from  this  is  easily  remedied  by  the  application  of 
a  little  soil  round  the  base  of  [the  stem  and  a 
thicker  mulching  of  manure;  but  if  the  stem  be 
buried,  say  deeper  than  it  has  been  in  the  nursery 
bed,  ill-health  begins  before  the  end  of  the  first 
growing  season,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  lift 
and  replant :  thus  a  season  is  quite  lost.  The 
best  time  to  plant  is,  of  course,  in  autumn.  I 
think,  however,  that  in  onr  zeal  to  get  such  extra- 
neous work  over,  we  are  sometimes  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry.  The  trees,  after  a  prolonged  drought 
such  as  we  have  had  southwards  this  year,  would 
assuredly  be  the  better  if  left  undisturbed  till  the 
autumnal  rains  had  bad  their  invigorating  effect  on 
the  roots,  and  these— the  roots— on  the  plumping 
up  of  the  wood  and  buds  This  additional  vitality 
—  that  imparted  by  the  rains— is  an  important  fac- 
tor to  the  kindly  and  quicker  root  action  in  the 
new  soil.  The  first  half  of  November,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  is,  I  think,  sufticiently  early  to 
plant. 

Pbtjning,  Root  and  Branch. 

I  am  unable  to  dissociate  the  one  from  the  other, 
for  if  the  trees  require  root-pruning,  it  is  to  regu- 
late the  growth,  or  improve  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
branches;  and  if  little  or  no  pruning  of  the 
branches  be  necessary,  then  the  roots  should  be  let 
alone,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  curtailment  of  them 
is  concerned.  And  here  again  comes  in  the  ques- 
tion of  stocks.  My  experience  is  that  as  regards 
the  Quince,  root-pruning  is  never  required.  The 
trees  in  a  well-prepared  border,  that  from  the  first 
day  of  planting  is  always  kept  heavily  mulched 
with  manure,  root  deeply  ;  and  by  way  of  ensuring 
regular  fruitfulncss,  and  more  especially  of  keeping 
the  roots  near  the  surface,  that  air,  sunshine,  and 
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manure  may  have  the  fullest  effect,  all  trees  on  the 
Quince  we  lift  bodily  at  the  end  of  two  years  from 
time  of  planting:,  and,  after  shortening  back  all 
thong-like  and  fibreless   roots,  they  are  carefully 
replanted,  and  root-pruning  as  regards  these  trees 
is  ended  for  ever.     One  could  wish  that  such  was 
the  case  with  trees  on  the  natural  stock,  but  it  is 
not.  Old  orchard  trees  that  get  little  or  no  manure, 
and  that  are  allowed  to  carry  every  fruit  that  the 
most  genial  season  admits  of  setting,  as  a  matter 
of  course  need  no  root-pruning  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  practice,  if  applied  to  other  trees, 
is  wrong.    I  think  rather  that  it  is  a  count  against 
those  who  say  that  root-pruning  is  unnatural,  for 
what  is  the  sample  of  fruit  from  such  trees  ?     Pos- 
sibly there  may  be  a  solitary  tidy-looking  fruit  out 
of  every  score,  but  the  remainder  only  fit  for  the 
hucksters'  barrows.     Garden  trees  proper  that  are 
grafted  on  the  natural  stock  can  only  be  kept  in 
a  fruitful  condition  by  occasional  curtailment  of 
root  growth.     Repression  of  wood  growth  by  sum- 
mer pinching  does  something  towards  rendering 
the  operation  of  root-pruning  less  frequent.     There 
are  a  few  large  bush  trees,  grafted  on  the  Pear 
stock,  in  the  gardens  under  my  charge,  growing  on 
borders  that  are  regularly  cropped  with  salads  and 
shallow-rooting  vegetables,  and  these  trees  invari- 
ably fruit  well,  without  any  curtailment  of  roots, 
other  than  such  as  is' unavoidable  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  vegetable  crop.     I  do  not,  however, 
commend  the  practice  of  planting  trees  in  such 
positions.      I  think  that  each  tree  is  worthy   of 
having  its  due  space  of  the  ground,  and  only  when 
it  has  that  share  have  we  a  right  to  expect  full  re- 
turns in  the  shape  of  fruit.     I  said  that  the  trets 
invariably  fruit  well ;  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
fruit  is  always  fine ;  it  is  generally  passable,  and 
as  fine  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  trees 
that  are  annually  denuded  of  their  best  surface 
rootlets,  the  loss   of  which  furnishes  the  clue  to 
regular  fruitfulness.     With  the  wholesale  removal 
of  branches  in  winter,  a  process  that  is  mis-called 
pruning,  I  have  not  an  iota  of  sympathy,  unless  it 
be  pity  for  the  ignorance  of  the  performers,  that 
they  have  not  thought  as  to  what  the  after  results 
are — canker  and  gumming,  to  wit ;  and  the  nearest 
approach  I  would  care  to  advise  in  that  direction 
is  the  removal  of  a  few  long  spurs,  with  the  intent 
of   inducing   the   pushing  of   new  buds  "  closer 
home"  as  we    call  it,   that  trees  on   walls  may, 
when  in  fluwer,  have   the   full  benefit  that  wall 
copings  afford  in  the  direction  of  protection  from 
spring   frosts;    :i  .d    in   a  less  degree    the  same 
idea  holds  good  in  respect  of  keeping  the  spurs 
on  bush  and  pyramidal-shaped  trees  close  home, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  main  branches.     I 
thought  that  I  could  best  explain  my  meaning  as 
to  the   removal   of   these   spurs  by  a   portion  of 
the  branch   of   a   tree   pruned   for   the  purpose, 
as    also    I     can    of    what    I    mean   by    summer 
pruning,    or,    as    I     prefer    to    call    it,    repres- 
sion   of    growth,    in    order    to    induce    fruitful- 
ness.    If  such  repression  of  growth   by  pinching 
back  the  shoots  to  the  second  or  third  leaf  of  the 
new  growth  be  done  twice,  or  at  most  thrice,  during 
the  summer,   very  little  winter  pruning    is  ever 
needed,  and  fruit  buds  by  this  operation  are,  as  it 
were,  manufactured  by  force.   That  winter  pruning, 
to  a  larger  extent  than  is  here  stated,  may  some- 
times be  necessary  I  do  not  deny  ;  to  do  so  I  should 
belie  my  own  practice,  inasmuchas  it  isno  uncommon 
occurrence  for  me  to  allow  any  tree  that  seems 
waning  in  vigour  to  grow  at  random  the  whole  of 
the  season,   and  give  extra  supplies  of  manurial 
waterings  the  while.    Winter  pruning  is,  of  course, 
then  a  necessity,  but  it  is  done  with  all  the  mercy 
possible,  the  young  shoots  being  in  some  instances 
laid  in  over  the  old,  disregardful  of  appearances.  In 
this  manner  not  a  few  trees  have  been  coaxed  into 
renewed  vigour  and  fruitfulness. 
Manuees  ;  How  and  when  to  Applt  them. 
Pears  are  like  most  other  fruit  trees — they  are  by 
no  means  fastidious  as  to  the  kind ;  still,  there  is  a 
best  they  relish  most,  and  that  is  farmyard  manure. 
I  have  never  been  fortunate  to  fill  the  combined 
post  of  bailiff  and  gardener,  and  consequently  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  testing  to  the  full  the  merits 


of  this  kind  of  manure,  but  the  little  that  some- 
times I  have  been  able  to  obtain  has  afforded  proof 
positive  that  it  is  deserving  of  the  honour  of  first 
place.  An  excellent  substitute  is  that  of  ordinary 
stable  manure.  This  comes  to  us  in  the  straw 
state,  and  all  that  we  need  for  fruit-tree  mulching 
purposes  is  stacked  for  some  weeks  before  it  is 
used  ;  ashes  from  brushwood,  hedge-clippings,  and 
refuse  leaf-heap  burnings  being  mixed  with  it, 
and  when  it  is  about  what  may  be  described  as 
half  decayed,  it  is  then  ready  for  application.  Arti- 
ficial manures  are  excellent  in  their  way,  but  if 
their  properties  are  to  last  for  any  length  of  time 
they  must  be  mixed  with  soil,  and  that  is  not  always 
convenient.  The  next  best  way  is  to  scatter  them 
over  the  soil  and  immediately  cover  with  a  thick 
layer  of  long  litter,  then  water  to  saturation.  The 
two  descriptions  of  animal  manures  may  be  safely 
applied  to  a  depth  of  from  (I  inches  to  9  inches,  and 
as  far  round  the  base  of  the  trees  as  it  is  thought 
the  roots  extend.  The  time  to  apply  the  manures 
is  all  the  year  round,  not  that  the  trees  do  not 
relish  an  extra  supply  at  certain  seasons.  Pears  do, 
and  more  especially  at  the  time  of  the  first  swelling 
of  the  fruit,  i.e.,  immediately  the  fruit  has  set.  At 
any  cost  of  labour  an  effort  should  be  made  at  that 
stage  of  growth  either  to  give  a  thorough  watering 
with  liquid  manure,  or,  lacking  that,  sufficient 
clear  water  over  the  newly  applied  mulching  as 
will  reach  every  root  of  the  trees.  The  effect  on 
the  swelling  fruit  is  magical.  The  same  process 
should  be  repeated  twice  afterwards,  namely,  when 
it  is  half  grown,  and  again  when  the  final  swelling 
commences.  The  manurial  mulching  of  trees  on 
walls  should  be  renewed  twice  a  year;  my  own 
practice  is  to  do  the  work  any  time  between  now 
and  December,  and  the  mode  of  operation  is  to 
lightly  rake  off  the  old  mulching,  give  a  slight 
dressing  of  fresh  loam,  crushed  bones,  and  wood 
ashes,  and  over  this  the  mulching ;  this  is  the 
winter  dressing  not  only  of  Pears,  but  of  all  our 
fruit  trees  on  walls.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that 
the  mulching  extends  to  a  distance  of  i  feet  from 
the  walls.  The  second  application  is  not  so 
generally  necessary,  except  for  Pears,  and  these 
we  never  fail  to  re-mulch  some  time  during  the 
months  of  March  or  April.  I  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular to  describe  what  I  consider  the  best  mode  of 
manuring.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all 
trees  need  it — one's  own  judgment  must  decide 
that  point — nor  does  it  follow  that  there  are  not 
other  excellent  modes  of  applying  stimulants.  We 
have  a  number  of  trees  that  are  neither  mulched 
nor  have  manure  directly  applied  to  them,  but 
being  planted  at  the  back  of  a  Rose  border  that 
biennially  is  trenched  deeply  and  manured  freely,  a 
large  proportion  of  roots  dispute  the  right  of  the 
Roses  to  a  monopoly  of  the  manure,  and  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  produce  fine  fruit  in  quantity, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  the 
trespass. 

Aspects  and  Forms  op  Teainikg. 
There  are  varieties  of  Pears  that  do  well  in  any 
aspect,  east,  west,  north,  or  south ;  but  south, 
south-west,  and  west  are  undoubtedly  the  aspects 
best  suited  to  Pears  in  general.  I  do  not  now  refer 
to  aspects  of  walls,  but  to  the  garden  as  a  whole. 
In  a  garden  with  a  slope  to  any  of  the  quarters  of 
the  compass  here  mentioned  Pears  may  be  planted 
in  any  part  of  it  with  the  best  results.  But,  with 
my  present  notions  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
every  tree  having  its  own  plot  of  ground  to  it- 
self, I  should,  of  course,  advise  the  setting 
apart  of  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  quar- 
ters in  the  garden  having  a  south  or  west  aspect 
for  Pear  cultivation,  and  the  distance  from  tree 
to  tree  must  necessarily  be  decided  by  the  form 
the  trees  are  to  be  trained.  Personally,  I  give 
preference  to  the  pyramidal  form  of  training,  and 
the  distance  apart  for  trees  on  the  Quince  stock 
should  be  0  feet,  and  be  planted  in  angular  lines, 
which  will  allow  of  easily  getting  about  among  the 
trees,  and  of  the  admission  of  full  sunlight  to  every 
tree.  Should  the  soil  be  considered  better  suited 
for  the  growth  of  trees  on  the  natural  stock,  plant 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  distance  apart  should  be 
increased   to   10  feet.      Low  horizontally  trained 


cordons,  that  one  sometimes  sees  outlining  the 
boundary  of  kitchen  garden  walks  are  pretty,  but  I 
fear  this  is  their  greatest  merit.  Cordons  for  profit 
are  such  as  are  shown  in  this  picture,  which  is  a 
faithful  representation  of  trees  trained  over  a  walk 
in  the  gardens  under  my  superintendence. 

The  cordon  mode  of  training  for  Pears  is  wortl  y 
of  general  adoption  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  one 
of  all  others  being  that  it  is  the  best  way  of  pro- 
longing the  Pear  season.  I  shall  best  explain  my 
meaning  by  quoting  a  circumstance  in  which  I  was 
personally  concerned.  From  a  large  horizontally 
trained  tree,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  growing  on  a 
west  wall,  a  couple  of  bushels  or  more  of  good  fruit 
was  annually  gathered,  a  quantity  far  in  excess  of 
what  was  required  for  home  consumption,  and  con- 
sequently, in  the  endeavours  made  to  make  them 
last  for  the  longest  period,  a  large  percentage  was 
lost.  The  proposition  was  made  to  me  to  destroy 
this  tree  and  plant  cordons,  and,  like  an  obedient 
servant,  I  complied.  The  space  that  that  tree 
occupied  is  to-day  furnished  not  with  one  tree,  but 
with  thirty,  in  nearly  as  many  varieties,  from  which 
we  obtain  more  fruit  and  a  season  of  ripe  fruit  ex- 
tending for  two  months  or  more,  instead  of  three 
weeks,  as  formerly.  The  most  profitable  form  of 
training  on  walls  is  as  single  cordons  2  feet  apart, 
and  the  only  other  form  worthy  of  adoption  is  the 
horizontal,  12  feet  apart.  Wall  space  for  Pears  in 
parts  of  the  low-lying  eastern  counties,  the  midland 
and  northern  counties  of  England,  and  Scotland  is 
imperative  if  good  fruit  be  desired ;  but  residents 
to  the  south,  south-west,  and  west  of  England  attach 
far  too  much  importance  to  that  necessity.  Take, 
for  example,  any  of  the  early  varieties  that  ripen 
in  July,  August,  and  the  early  part  of  September, 
and  grow  them  on  walls  with  a  south  or  west  aspect. 
Grow  the  same  varieties  on  bushes,  pyramids,  or 
cordons  in  the  open  garden,  and  compare  notes  as 
to  quality.  The  wall  fruit  will  be  found  to  be 
mealy  or  gritty,  perhaps  both,  and  lack  the  piquancy 
of  the  same  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  the  open 
garden,  not  to  mention  the  longer  preservation  of 
the  open  garden  fruits.  I  do  not  tvprlook  the 
necessity  of  having  abundant  wall  spate  for  the 
best  later  ripening  varieties,  but  it  is  to  gain  this 
that  I  strongly  advise  the  relegation  of  early  and 
second-rate  mid-season  kinds  to  the  open  garden. 
The  varieties  most  worthy  of  the  best  aspects  on 
walls  are  Beurre  Snperfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seckle,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Thompson's, 
Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  Huyshe's  Victoria, 
General  Todtleben,  and  Easter  Beurri^. 

The  Best  Vaeieties. 

I  think  that  the  difficulty  next  to  a  bad  climate 
for  Pear  cultivation  is  the  number  of  varieties.  I 
was  recently  informed  by  a  friend,  who  ought  to 
know,  that  a  certain  Continental  nurseryman  grows 
41)0  varieties.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  in  charge  of 
them,  nor  the  customers  that  buy  the  trees  "true 
to  name"; 'I  only  hope  the  latter  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed. To  make  a  selection  from  sixty  varieties 
is  bewildering  to  many,  yet  I  question  whether 
this  number  is  not  exceeded  by  all  fruit  tree 
nurserymen  of  note  in  England.  And  it  is  to  these 
we  should  appeal  to  make  a  combined  effort  to  re- 
duce numbers  by  refusing  to  catalogue  any  but 
varieties  that  are  known  to  be  good.  Granted  that 
in  varying  soils,  positions,  and  districts  the  quality 
of  Pears  varies  greatly,  and  sufficient  margin  as  to 
numbers  of  varieties  is  necessary  to  cope  with  these 
freaks.  As  to  what  the  lowest  number  should  be 
I  will  not  venture  to  suggest,  lest  I  find  myself  in  a 
minority  of  one. 

But  now  as  to  the  best  varieties.  In  a  short  paper 
that  I  read  at  the  Apple  and  Pear  Conference  at 
Chiswick,  a  year  ago,  I  named  twenty-five  varieties 
that  I  considered  best  for  dessert.  I  do  not  see  my 
way  to  erase  any  kinds  mentioned  in  that  list,  and  I 
therefore  reproduce  it  here.  Their  names  are 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Mme.  Treyve,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Beurrg  Superfin,  Seckle,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Thompson's,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Glou 
Morceau,  Winter   Nelis,  Comte  de   Lamy,  Beurre 
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Baohelier,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Winter  Crassane, 
Iluyshe's  Victoria,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Easter  Beurr.?, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Bergamote 
d'Esperen.  To  this  list  I  now  add  the  names  of 
three  varieties  that  I  consider  the  best  for  cooking  ; 
they  are  Catillac,  Black  Worcester,  and  Verulam. 

When  to  Gather  the  Fruit,  and  how  best 
TO  Store  it. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  gardening 
operation  which  requires  longer  practice  to  attain 
proficiency  than  that  of  being  able  to  know  when 
a  Pear  is  ready  to  gather,  as  on  the  time  of  gather- 
ing hinges  in  a  large  degree  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  because,  if  harvested  too  soon,  the  fruit 
shrivels  and  never  ripens  well,  and  if  left  on  the 
trees  long — particularly  early  varieties — it  becomes 
insipid.  Hence  the  importance  of  every  vouDg 
gardener  learning  by  close  observation  the  right 
time  to  harvest  Pears.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no 
rule  without  exception,  and  I  suppose  it  is  true  as 
regards  the  gathering  of  Pears,  though  the  excep- 


paratively  dry,  in  cold  weather  warm,  and  in  hot 
weather  cool.  It  is  ventilated  in  chimney  fashion, 
through  the  roof,  and  air  can  be  given  or  not  at 
pleasure.  It  is  fitted  throughout  with  shelves,  or 
tables  formed  with  strips  of  wood,  :i  inches  wide, 
and  between  each  strip  is  a  half-inch  space,  so  that 
there  is  ample  space  for  the  escape  of  any  moisture 
that  may  be  given  off  by  the  fruit;  and  air  has 
free  access — I  have  sometimes  thought  too  free  for 
long  keeping— hence  the  thin  layer  of  clean 
wheaten  straw,  on  which  the  fruit  is  laid,  in  single 
layers  should  space  admit  of  it,  and  on  no  account 
should  I  think  of  having  more  than  a  doable  layer, 
and  this  to  be  single  as  space  became  vacant. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

DIPLADEJJIA.S. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  genus  of  stove  climb- 
ing plants.     Of  late  years  many  beautiful  addi- 


Dipliidenia  Brearleyana. 


tions  I  know  are  few,  and  novices  at  Pear-gather- 
ing need  not  therefore  be  afraid  that  they  will  get 
far  wrong  if,  when  ciUed  upon  to  gather  Pearp, 
they  adopt  the  following  methods  to  decide 
whether  or  no  certain  kinds  are  really  fit  to  har- 
vest :  Slightly  raise  the  fruit — do  not  pull  or  use 
any  force— and  if  by  this  gentle  lifting  the  fruits 
part  readily  from  the  branch,  then  they  may  with 
safety  be  gathered.  Another  test  is  to  cut  open  a 
fruit,  examine  the  pips,  and  if  these  are  dark 
brown  or  black  and  firm  to  pressure,  it  is  safe  to 
gather.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  dry  day  must  be 
chosen  for  the  work,  and  the  fruits  be  handled  with 
the  same  care  as  if  they  were  soft  Peaches.  As  to 
how  best  to  store  the  fruit,  I  can  only  relate  my 
own  practice,  which  has  proved  to  be — I  will  not 
put  it  stronger  than  moderately  successful.  Oar 
fruit  room  is  built  behind  a  high  wall,  the  aspect 
of  it  being  due  east.  The  walls  are  hollow  through- 
oat— I  perhaps  ought  to  have  said  have  an  air 
cavity  between  the  outside  and  inside  walls— con- 
sequently in  damp  weather  the  room  remains  com- 


tions  have  b3en  made  to  the  Dipladenia  family, 
through  the  introduction  of  garden  liybrid<,  but 
few,  if  any,  can  excel  the  variety  which  is  here 
illustrated.  This  grows  very  freely  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion.  The 
blooms  are  each  from  3  inches  to  -i  inches  across, 
of  the  deepest  crimson,  which  does  not  fail  with 
age,  as  with  most  flowers,  but  becomes  more 
intense  in  colour.  These  plants  should  have 
ii  considerable  amount  of  attention  if  required 
for  exhibition.  This  being  the  case,  I  think 
many  gardener.s  fight  shy  of  them.  In  a 
moist  stove  with  .strong  heat  Dipladenias  cer- 
tainly make  exquisite  climbers  upon  the  roof, 
and  those  that  exhibit  specimens  of  them  at  our 
shows  let  the  shoots  climb  upon  the  roof  until 
the  flowers  are  set  and  the  buds  are  about  half 
grown.  After  this  the  shoots  are  taken  down 
and  trained  over  the  balloon-shaped  trellis. 
Dipladenias  must  be  reckoned  amongst   the 


most  beautiful  of  stove  climbers,  and  they 
should  at  once  be  started,  and  if  grown  well 
they  should  commence  to  bloom  about  the 
month  of  June.  The  first  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  these  plants  is  perfect 
drainage.  The  soil  should  consist  of  light  turfy 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat,  to  which  should  be 
added  a  considerable  amount  of  good  sharp 
sand.  The  soil  should  be  used  in  a  somewhat 
rough  state.  Dipladenias  enjoy  an  abundance 
of  moi.sture  and  sunlight  and  should  be  well 
exposed  to  the  sun,  shading  only  through  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Bottom  heat,  which  many 
use  for  these  plants,  I  do  not  think  is  necessary. 
The  syringe  must  be  used  freely,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  run  up  to  about  !I0'\  Treated  in 
this  manner,  the  plants  will  continue  to  flower 
all  through  the  summer.  After  the  flowering 
has  ceased  and  the  growth  has  been  made,  the 
plants  should  be  subjected  to  cooler  treatment 
in  order  that  the  wood  may  become  well  ripened. 
In  the  winter,  water  should  be  very  carefully 
applied,  but  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to 
sufl'er  from  drought,  and  during  this  time  Go" 
will  be  enough  heat  for  them.  In  the  summer 
the  temperature  should  average  from  65"  tc 
85°  or  even  90°,  and  during  this  time,  although 
the  plants  enjoy  an  abundance  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  they  yet  require  watering  carefully  at 
the  roots.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds  : — 

D.  AJiABiLis. — Flowers  rosy-crimson,  borne  in 
large  trusses. 

D.  AMazNA.— Deep  rose,  throat  orange-yellow,  a 
profuse  bloomer. 

D.  Brearleyana  (here  figured).— A  free  grower 
and  profuse  bloomer ;  flowers  large  and  bright  crim- 
son. 

D.  IKSIGNIS.— The  flowers  are  large,  thick  and 
fleshy,  the  colour  bright  carmine,  shaded  rose, 
the  inside  of  the  tube  yellow,  outside  white. 

D.  rKOicSA. — A  vigorous  growing  plant  with 
large  deep  carmine  flowers  of  great  substance. 

D.  Williamsi  — This  is  a  strong  growing  plant, 
and  the  large  trasses  of  flowers  are  freely  produced. 
The  colour  of  their  blooms  is  delicate  pink,  throat 
deep  rose. 

In  addition  to  their  other  charms,  the  flowers 
of  Dipladenias  are  very  eff'ective  when  cut,  and 
they  stand  well.  The  hybrid  kinds  produce 
longer  spikes  than  the  specie^.  '^- 


G. 


Impatiens  Jerdonise.— For  growing  in  small 
hanging  baskets  this  is  one  of  the  best  plants  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Moderate  stove  heat  suils 
it  better  than  a  very  high  temperature.  Plants 
that  were  struck  from  cuttiogs  about  the  end  of 
last  summer  will  soon  require  a  shift.  When 
wanted  for  baskets  it  is  best  grown  in  pots,  which 
should  be  plunged  in  Sphagnum.  Three  or  four 
plants  struck  at  the  time  named  may  be  put  into  a 
7-inch  pot.  The  best  material  to  use  is  two  parts 
Orchid  peat  containing  plenty  of  fibre  to  one  of 
chopped  Sphagnum,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  char- 
coal broken  moderately  floe  and  some  sand.  Give 
more  drainage  than  is  necessary  for  ordinary  things, 
and  do  not  give  too  much  water.  Cuttings  may 
be  put  in  shortly.  They  strike  freely  in  a  mixture 
of  halt  sand  and  half  peat.  Be  sparing  with  water 
until  roots  are  formed.  The  cuttings  should  not 
be  confined  in  a  striking  frame  or  under  propa- 
gating glasses,  as  if  kept  close  they  are  liable  to 
decay.  They  will  strike  in  a  temperature  of  00°  or 
a  little  over. — T.  B. 

Bhododendron  argenteum.— For  large  con- 
servatories and  in  such  structures  as  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew,  where  they  can  be  planted  out  and 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  the  larger  Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons  are  well  suited,  as  in  this  way 
only  do  we  get  an  idea  of  their  grandeur.  The 
earliest  of  all  to  flower  is  the  silvery  Rhododendron 
(R.  argenteum),  which  is  of  quite  tree-like  growth, 
forming  a  large  head  of  stout  branches,  whose 
upper  portions  are  famished  with  very  large  leaves 
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of  a  beautiful  silvery  whiteness  on  the  undersides. 
This  last  character  is  somewhat  variable,  that  is 
when  quantities  are  raised  from  seed.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  plant  it  is  not  noticeable.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  globular,  closely  packed  heads, 
each  some  8  inches  or  9  inches  in  diameter. 
When  in  the  bud  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  pink 
tint,  but  when  open  they  are  of  an  ivory-white 
colour,  with  the  exception  of  a  crimson  stain  inside 
just  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  This  Rhododen- 
dron, if  not  synonymous  with,  is  certainly  little 
removed  from  R.  grande.  It  ranks  with  R.  arboreum, 
R.  Falconeri,  and  R.  Nuttalli  as  the  giants  of  the 
genus. — T. 

ACACIA  NOTES. 

The  flowering  season  of  the  Acacias  is  spread  over 
a  considerable  period,  commencing  with  the  pecu- 
liarly   flat-stemmed    A.  platyptera,    whose    little 
golden  balls  are  so  freely  borne  before  the  end  of 
the  year.    Then  following  on  this  we  have  a  quite 
diiierent  species,  A.  dealbata  (the  Silver  Wattle 
of  Australia),  which  forms  quite  a  tree,  and  then 
flowers  most  profusely  ;  though  confined  in  pots  it 
is  seldom  satisfactory,  but  planted  out,  as  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew,  few,  if  any,  inmates  of 
that  structure  are  more  handsome.    The  beautiful 
silvery  Fern-like  foliage  of  this  Acacia  renders  it 
at  all  seasons  highly  ornamental.    Another  species 
different  from  the  last,  but  very  desirable  for  plant- 
ing out  in  a  large  conservatory,  is  A.  verticillata,  a 
free-growing,  much-branched  kind,  which  generally 
assumes  a  somewhat  pyramidal  habit  of  growth. 
In  this  the  small  needle-like  leaves  are  of  a  very 
deep  green,  and  thickly  set  on  the  branches.     The 
bright  yellow  blossoms  are  borne  in  such  profusion 
that  the  whole  plant  is  q  jite  a  mass  of  that  colour. 
In  A.  myrtitolia  the  leaves  are  of  a  stout  leathery 
texture,  while  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  primrose- 
yellow,  a  very  different  hue  from  that  of  most  of 
the  Acacias.     Another  of  much  the  same  colour  is 
the  graceful  growing  A.  leprosa.     The  above  must 
attain  a  fair  size  before  they  flower,  but  there  are 
some  that  may  be  grown  and  flowered  well  in  pots 
5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter.     One  of  the  best 
for  this  purpose  is  A.  Drummondi,  with  very  deep 
green  pinnate  foliage  and  little  Bottle-brush-like 
spikes  of  pale  lemon-coloured  blossoms,  which  are 
borne  in  great  profusion  when  the  specimen  is  but 
a  few  inches  high.     It  is  more  particular  in  its  re- 
quirements than  most  of  the  Acacias,  but  when  in 
health  forms  a  very  beautiful  little  specimen.    The 
sturdy  growing    A.  armata  is  one    that    flowers 
equally  well  whether  2  feet  or  10  feet  in  height. 
The  foliage  of  this  is  small  and  of  a  rich  deep 
green,  while  the  flowers  are  golden.     For  compara- 
tively small  conservatories  this  is  well  suited  for 
planting  out,  as  it  is  always  bright  and  cheerful, 
may  be  depended  upon  to  flower  every  year,  and 
will  not  outgrow  the  space  assigned  it,  as  should  it 
appear  likely  to  become  too  large  it  may  without 
any  injury  be  cut  back  to  the  required  limit.    This 
is  best  done  directly  after  the  flowering  season,  as 
there  is  then  ample  time  for  the  young  growth  to 
become  sufficiently  advanced  to  flower  the  next 
year.     A.  lineata  is  a  pretty  little  species,  whose 
slender  branches  are  clothed  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
and  thickly  studded  with  little  orange-coloured  ball- 
like clusters  of  blossoms.  This  is  well  suited  for  pot 
culture,  and  is  therefore  valuable  for  greenhouse 
decoration  at  the  present  season.    There  are  many 
other  very  beautiful    species  of   Acacia,    one    of 
which,  A.  pulchella,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  pretty 
little    pinnate-leaved    species    with    lich    yellow 
blossoms.    The  most  graceful  of  the  whole  genv.s 
is  A.  Riceana,  which   in  habit  is  quite  different 
from  any  of  the  others.     This  is  at  home  when 
treated  as  a  roof  or  pillar  plant  in  a  large  struc- 
ture, as  the  long,  pendulous,  thong-like  branches 
are  then  seen  to   the  greatest   advantage.     They 
are  clothed  with  deep  green  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
while  the  slender  shoots,  when  the  flowers  are  fully 
expanded,  form  veritable  wreaths  of  bloom.    They 
are  of  a  sulphur  yellow  colour.     This  Acacia  has 
been  spoken  of  as  very  difficult  to  propagate,  but  I 
have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  striking 
cuttings,  provided  suitable  shoots  were  chosen  for 
the  purpose. 


The  best  cuttings  are  furnished  by  sturdy 
shoots,  such  as  are  often  pushed  out  just 
below  the  flowering  portion  of  a  branch.  They 
should  be  cut  off  at  a  joint,  and  the  bottom 
leaves  having  been  removed  for  about  1^  inches, 
the  cutting  is  then  ready  for  insertion."  Where 
they  are  struck  in  quantity,  close  propagating  cases 
are  usually  employed  for  the  purpose,  or  they  will 
succeed  equally  well  under  bell-glasses.  Whatever 
method  is  employed  the  pots  must  be  well  drained, 
and  filled  firmly  with  a  soil  consisting  of  peat, 
loam,  and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  sand  on  the  top.  This  done,  the  sand 
should  be  slightly  watered  through  a  fine 
rose,  as  the  cuttings  can  be  inserted  in  a  far 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  when  the  sand 
is  dry.  Care  should  be  taken  to  close  the  soil 
well  around  the  base  of  the  cutting,  as  upon  this, 
to  a  very  great  extent  depends  the  success  of  the 
operation.  Afterwards,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
take  off  the  glasses  occasionally  to  remove  signs 
of  decay,  and  to  allow  of  the  soil  being  watered 
when  required.  It  should  be  kept  fairly  moist, 
but  not  too  damp,  otherwise  the  cuttings  are  apt 
to  rot.  They  will  need  to  be  shaded  from  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  if  kept  in  the  temperature  of 
an  intermediate  house,  the  action  of  rooting  is 
greatly  assisted.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  all 
the  other  Acacias,  the  most  difficult  of  the  whole 
to  strike  from  cuttings  being  the  curious  A.  platyp- 
tera. Besides  this,  a  great  many  of  the  species 
produce  seeds  freely,  which,  as  a  rule,  grow  readily 
enough,  and  make  rapid  progress  afterwards. 
Where  large  specimens  are  required  these  seedling 
plants  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  propagated  from 
cuttings,  but  when  needed  to  flower  in  a  small  state 
it  is  just  the  reverse.  H.  P. 


reader  of  The  Gaeden  requires  a  mass  of  brilliant 
blooms,  they  had  best  follow  the  cultural  details  on 
p.  77.— Geo.  Potts,  Junr.,  Xorthiam. 


Azalea  amoena. — This  old-fashioned  favourite 
is  so  well  known  that  it  scarcely  justifies  a  note  ; 
but  the  superb  masses  of  colour  that  large  plants 
give  is  remarkable,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  bushes 
of  this  Azalea  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew.  They  are  of  great  density  and  width, 
and  so  covered  with  flowers  as  to  hide  every  twig  ; 
the  colour  varying  in  depth,  but  always  bright. 
Large  plants  like  these  would  be  welcome  in  many 
conservatories  and  spacious  greenhouses,  where  we 
.usually  find  the  plant  in  a  small  pot.  It  is  very 
striking  thus  grown,  but  more  so  where  there  is  a 
large  surface  of  bloom  ditjilayed. 

Nantes  forcing  Hyacinth. — This  is  a  very 
early  variety.  The  bulb  is  of  medium  size,  skin 
blue  when  ripe.  Each  bulb  produces  two  or  three 
spikes  composed  of  from  five  to  ten  pure  white, 
very  sweet-scented  flowers.  In  Nantes  it  blooms 
in  the  open  ground,  without  any  protection,  about 
Christmas,  at  the  same  time  as  Scilla  sibirica, 
winter  Aconite,  and  Galanthus  Elwesi.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  will  grow  in  any  soil  and  in  any  situation, 
and  if  left  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  years  it 
will  increase  rapidly  and  produce  an  immense 
quantity  of  flowers.  It  is  of  great  value  for  forcing, 
and  can  be  had  in  flower  under  glass  at  any  time 
during  the  winter.  It  possesses  the  same  quali- 
ties as  the  white  Roman,  but  it  is  three  weeks 
earlier,  besides  it  will  grow  and  increase  in  the 
opsn  ground,  whilst  bulbs  of  the  white  Roman 
must  be  procured  every  year. — D.  Guiheneup, 
Xfintes. 

Winter-flowering    zonal   Pelargoniums. 

—I  notice  that  W.  J.  Murphy  calls  in  question  the 
mode  recommendedby"H."  (p.  77)  for  cultivating  the 
above.  "H.'s"plan  is  almost  identical  with  my 
own,  and  I  can  recommend  the  advice  he  has  given 
your  readers.  "H."  and  numerous  other  growers 
of  zonals,  including  myself,  have  been  guilty  both 
of  wasting  time  and  valuable  space  in  our  glass 
structures  during  the  winter  it  zonals  can  be  pro- 
pagated in  June  or  July  for  giving  a  supply  of  bloom 
the  following  winter.  What  sort  of  a  plant  is  it 
possible  to  build  up  in  so  short  a  time  '  It  certainly 
sounds  like  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  insert 
Pelargonium  cuttings  in  June  or  July,  and  have  the 
same  in  4.\-inch  pots,  which  are  to  be  full  of  roots 
in  the  end  of  autumn.     I  think  if  "  H."  or  any  other 


SOME  HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  THE  GREEN- 
HOUSE. 
The  Fobget-me-nots  are  very  nice  in  pots  early  in 
spring.  The  white  variety  is  not  so  common  as  the 
blue,  but  it  is  just  as  suitable  and  flowers  with  even 
greater  freedom.  The  only  thing  to  guard  against 
with  this  plant  is  damp.  The  foliage  grows  in 
dense  tufts,  and  if  the  damp  lodges  there,  decay 
sets  in  and  ruin  follows.  Grow  the  plants  on  a 
shelf  or  stage  near  the  glass  in  a  light,  well  venti- 
lated house,  and  perfect  potfuls  will  be  obtained 
with  very  little  trouble.  For  potwork  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  not  later  than  June,  very  thinly  in 
a  cool  situation,  or  old  plants  may  be  pulled  to 
pieces  in  spring  and  planted  out  in  a  shady  situa- 
tion, but  I  like  seedlings  best. 

Mrs.  Sixkins  Pink,  when  specially  grown  for  in- 
door work,  is  a  gem  for  forcing.  The  cuttings  or  pip- 
ings should  be  taken  early.  We  put  ours  in  last 
year  in  May.  They  were  taken  from  plants  which 
had  been  forced,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  they  were 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed,  where  they  made 
tine  large  patches  by  October.  Years  ago  I  used  to 
force  the  old  white  Pink  in  the  same  manner  to 
produce  flowers  for  early  cutting  in  spring,  but 
though  very  sweet,  the  flowers  are  very  small  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Mrs.  Sinkins. 

DiELTTRA  SPECTABILIS  (Lyre  Flower).— What 
a  handsome  plant  this  makes  in  a  pot  when 
well  grown.  It  forces  easily,  too,  and  comes 
into  blossom  early,  but  when  brought  on  more 
slowly  with  only  ordinary  cool  greenhouse  cul- 
ture, it  makes  a  grand  specimen.  A  well-grown 
plant  4  feet  high  and  as  much  through  is  quite  as 
well  worth  admiration  as  many  of  the  plants  now 
grown  under  glass  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  un- 
heated  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  young 
growths  are  very  succulent  and  tender,  and  are 
often  cut  off  by  spring  frosts  when  grown  in  the 
open  air  unprotected.  After  flowering  is  over  the 
plants  should  be  hardened  in  a  cool  pit,  and  then 
plunged  out  in  the  border  to  mature  their  growth. 
They  raay  be  lifted  in  October,  and,  if  necessary, 
placed  in  larger  pots. 

Mabtagon  and  double  Tiger  Lilies. — I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  potting  large  bulbs  of  these  for 
some  years ;  they  make  a  nice  variety,  and  are  not 
so  liable  to  lose  their  leaves  from  that  fungoid  dis- 
ease which  so  frequently  attacks  the  softer,  more 
succulent  foliage  of  the  old  white  Lily. 

CanteebubyBells  maybe  brought  on  ina  higher 
temperature  than  would  suit  most  hardy  plants. 
The  principal  thing  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  plants  intended  for  forcing  is  to  sow 
early — not  later  than  the  middle  of  April — and  to 
prick  out  the  seedlings,  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle,  8  inches  apart  to  get  strong,  lifting  in 
October  and  potting  into  G-inch  pots.  They  may 
stand  out  of  doors  till  frost  is  expected,  and  then  be 
placed  under  glass,  and  moved  into  a  warm 
greenhouse  early  in  January.  Well-grown  plants 
are  very  effective  in  the  conservatory  and  con- 
tinue some  time  in  bloom,  especially  if  the 
faded  flowers  are  regularly  picked  off,  as  then 
a  second  crop  of  blossoms  will  be  produced. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride. — I  suppose  everybody 
grows  this  in  pots  for  flowering  at  Easter.  Most  of 
the  early-flowering  varieties,  if  potted  in  December, 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  in  a  pit  with  no  heat  but 
the  gentle  fermentation  of  theleaves,and  afterwards 
when  the  spikes  are  showing  moved  to  a  warm 
greenhouse,  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  the  end  of 
April,  the  later  sorts  keeping  up  a  succession  till 
they  can  be  had  in  the  open  air.  E.  H. 


Iris  chinensis  (Morsea  fimbriata)  — I  have  had 
many  inquiries  addressed  to  me  as  to  bow  this 
plant  can  best  be  cultivated  so  as  to  make  certain 
of  its  flowering.  It  is  at  its  best  such  a  lovely 
thing,  that  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  it  so  often 
proves  capricious  in  the  matter  of  blooming.    The 
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plant  grows  well  potted  in  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  small  stones  or  gravel,  and  may  be 
grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  even  out  of  doors  in 
the  summer-time.  The  main  point  is  to  induce 
vigorous  growth,  and  then  in  order  to  develop  the 
flower-spikes  some  warmth  is  an  advantage,  even  if 
not  absolutely  essential.  Our  plants  were  grown 
in  a  sunny  house  without  any  fire-heat  all 
last  summer,  but  a  flush  of  heat  in  October 
and  November  seemed  to  act  like  magic,  one 
plant  in  an  8-inch  pot  producing  twelve  or  fourteen 
spikes  of  bloom.  No  flower,  no  Orchid,  no  sister 
Iris,  no  Lily  is  more  exquisite  than  this  in  colour 
or  dainty  fineness  of  make,  so  that  it  is  a  pity  its  non- 
flowering  habit  is  not  more  generally  overcome.  A 
friend  who  brought  plants  of  it  from  Madeira  seven 
years  ago  complains  that  he  has  never  seen  a 
flower  on  it  since.  A  little  weak  manure  water 
and  slight  shade  are  essential  during  its  season  of 
growth.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
is  an  evergreen  species. — F.  W.  B. 

Chorozema  mucronata.  —  This  stove  plant 
forms  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  one  of  the  houses 
at  Maiden  Erleigh.  Instead  of  training  it  balloon- 
shaped  over  a  wire  frame  and  contorting  it  out  of 
all  natural  form,  the  plant  is  stood  on  the  Dack  shelf 
of  a  stage  and  the  growths  are  tied  loosely  to  the 
wirework,  which  covers  the  wall  of  the  house.  The 
result  is  a  veritable  wealth  of  flowers  on  growths 
some  3  feet  long,  presenting  an  object  of  exceeding 
beauty.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  a  plant  of  this  kind 
were  stood  in  a  wire  basket  or  raised  on  a  strong 
wall  bracket,  the  growths  being  brought  downwards, 
that  a  very  charming  effect  would  be  produced.  In 
the  adjoining  house  Asparagus  plumosus  trained  to 
the  wall  runs  up  some  10  feet  to  12  feet  in  height, 
producing  a  profusion  of  shoots  and  leafage,  and  is 
a  most  valuable  aid  in  furnishing  material  for  house 
decoration, — A. 

Chinese  Primroses.—  One  of  the  most  pleasing, 
as  well  as  extensive,  displays  of  these  beautiful 
winter  flowers  I  have  seen  this  season  was  at  Farn- 
ham  Royal,  where  Mr.  James  has  probably  little 
short  of  1(00  plants  blooming.  The  pure  white  varie- 
ties of  the  Fern-leaved  section  were  very  striking  ; 
indeed  it  does  seem  to  be  a  special  feature  of  the 
Fern-leaved,  that  whilst  the  blooms  are  pure  white, 
those  on  the  old  plain-leaved  strain  invariably 
show  a  little  tinge  of  colour.  The  best  whites  of 
the  Fern-leaved  type  at  Farnham  Royal  are  White 
Perfection,  having  very  dark  foliage  and  pure 
white  large  flowers  ;  Purity,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
intermediate  in  colour ;  and  Snowflake,  foliage 
pale  green.  All  have  a  good  compact  habit  and 
are  very  free  blooming.  Of  a  truly  grand  white, 
the  blooms  of  wonderful  size  and  fine  quality, 
only  one  seedling  as  yet  exists.  This  has  Fern 
foliage  also,  and  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  finest 
whites  ever  seen.  It  will  take  a  couple  of  years  to 
create  a  stock  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  colour  in  the  Primula  is  far  more  delicately 
pure  and  beautiful  out  in  the  bright  light  and  clear 
atmosphere  of  Bucks  than  is  the  case  nearer  Lon- 
don. The  carmines,  roses,  and  reds,  and  especially 
the  deep  blood  reds,  are  indeed  beautiful,  the  sun 
lighting  them  up  with  wondrous  effect.  Flowers 
which  in  London  are  dead  and  dull,  are  at  Woodside 
glowing  with  beauty.  The  blue  form  there  has  the 
pleasing  tint  of  the  Plumbago,  and  is  really  charm- 
ing. There  are  a  couple  of  the  semi-double  strain, 
a  pure  white  and  deep  red  or  crimson,  both  first- 
class  forms,  habit  compact  and  blooming  pro- 
fusely. Flowers  of  these  are  invahiable  for  bouquets. 
The  petals  have  to  be  split  open  to  enable  fertilisa- 
tion to  take  place,  whilst  all  single  flowers  are  brush- 
fertilised  with  less  difticalty. — A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.—STOYE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Epacria  alba  odorata  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  white  varieties.  The  slender  shoots  are 
hidden  with  the  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  useful 
when  cut. 

Iris  chinensis  (G.\kpf.n,  Feb.  8,  p.  122)  always 
Bowers  freely  here  in  a  cool  greenhouse  near  the  glass, 
and  is  now  throwing  up  its  spikes.  The  plants  are 
divided  and  repotted  every  May,  and  when  growth  has 


fairly  begun  they  are  stood  out  of  doors  until  Septem- 
ber. They  are  potted  in  lumpy  stuff  in  pots  half  filled 
with  crocks. — J.  Wooo. 

Zephyrantlies  Candida.— I  have  some  bulbs 
which  refuse  to  flower.  The  bulbs  were  carefully 
potted  three  years  ago,  and  though  they  produce  plenty 
of  blight  green  leaves,  not  a  single  flower  has  yet  ap- 
peared. The  pot  has  been  kept  in  a  greeuhouse,  only 
heated  to  keep  out  frost,  and  the  bulbs  have  been 
carefully  watered.  They  must  by  this  time  be  tho- 
roughly pot-bound.  Will  some  correspondent  kiudly 
suggest  a  remedy  for  uon-tiowering? — H.  B. 

Lifting  Wallflowers.— Plants  of  these  if  they 
have  been  planted  out  rather  late  and  in  suitable 
soil  for  winter  lifting  will  do  well  if  given  plenty 
of  air  after  they  have  become  established  in  the 
pots.  The  best  time  for  lifting  for  potting 
is  about  the  end  of  February,  as  the  plants  natu- 
rally make  roots  more  quickly  than  if  potted  up  in 
December.  Of  course,  if  stood  in  a  little  warmth 
damping  is  checked,  but  the  plants  become  drawn. 
Potted  up  in  February  the  after  growth  is  much 
more  natural,  and  the  flowers  come  more  true  to 
colour.  Thus  treated,  the  plants  are  larger,  and  give 
less  trouble  than  when  grown  from  the  flrst  in  pots. 
—A.  D. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum.  —  This  is  nn- 
questionably  one  of  the  best  and  most  showy  of 
stove  plants,  as  its  flowers  rival  those  of  the 
Gentian  in  depth  and  richness  of  blue.  Flower- 
ing in  the  depth  of  winter  It  is  doubly  valuable. 
The  only  drawback  the  plant  has  is  that  its  flowers 
do  not  last  very  long,  but  they  are  produced 
in  rich  profusion.  To  have  nice  little  compact 
specimens,  the  best  way  is  to  propagate  annually, 
the  best  cuttings  for  the  purpose  being  those  taken 
from  plants  that  have  been  cut  back  and  have 
broken  again  so  as  to  form  young  shoots.  These 
shoots  should  be  slipped  off  with  a  heel  or  cut  at  a 
joint,  and  if  then  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed 
in  brisk  moist  heat  they  will  soon  root  and  be 
ready  for  potting.  After  this  is  done  the  most 
suitable  position  for  them  is  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a  stove.  During  summer  any  pit  or  frame  will 
do  for  them  if  closed  early  so  as  to  secure  warmth 
from  the  sun.  If  large  plants  are  desired,  those  a 
year  old  must  be  saved.  These  having  been  cut 
back  will  start  freely  from  the  lower  joints, 
and  if  potted  on  will  make  dense  bushes  by  the 
end  of  the  season.— S.  D. 

Violets  in  frames  damping. — I  have  noticed 
for  several  years  past  that  where  the  foliage  of 
Violets  is  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  red 
spider  while  the  plants  are  in  their  summer  quarters, 
damping  in  a  more  or  less  virulent  form  is  sure  to 
follow.  This  the  utmost  care,  even  when  combined 
with  a  favourable  locality,  seems  powerless  to  pre- 
vent. 1  have  had  a  striking  Illustration  of  this  this 
season.  Some  twenty  plants  of  King  of  the  Blues 
obtained  in  the  autumn,  and  the  foliage  of  which 
was  badly  marked  with  spider,  have  entirely  lost 
their  leaves,  in  spite  of  all  we  conld  do  to  prevent 
it,  while  plants  of  Marie  Louise  of  our  own  growing 
planted  side  by  side  with  them  have  scarcely  lost 
a  leaf,  and  are  at  the  present  time  a  mass  of  flowers 
and  buds.  Coddling  no  doubt  is  also  the  cause  of 
many  cases  of  damping,  the  frames  being  kept 
closer  than  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants  in  the  hope  of  forwarding  the  flowers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  I  am  growing  my  Violets 
this  season  in  some  wooden  frames  made  of  rough 
slabs  and  some  lights  which  were  formerly  the 
roof  of  a  greenhouse.  The  frame  is  so  constructed 
that  when  the  lights  are  in  position  there  is  an 
open  space  along  the  back  and  front  about  Ig  ins. 
wide.  These  openings  are  only  closed  in  very  frosty 
weather,  when  some  rough  litter  is  spread  over  the 
lights  and  allowed  to  lap  over  the  openings.  So 
far  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory,  for  al- 
though the  position  is  low  and  damp  (the  end  of 
the  frame  is  only  4  feet  from  a  running  stream  of 
water),  there  has  been  no  damping  to  trouble  about. 
The  plants,  being  required  for  stock  later  on,  have 
not  had  any  of  the  runners  removed.  We  have 
had  a  regular  supply  of  medium-sized  flowers,  a 
small  bunch  of  which  I  enclose.— F.  B.,  Hants. 

A  gay  house. — The  conservatory  at  Maiden 
Erleigh  is  very  unsuitable  for  the  healthy  growth 


of  plants,  as  it  is  a  heavy,  long,  narrow  structure 
only  suitable  for  Camellias  or  Ferns  planted  out. 
When  I  looked  into  it  a  few  days  since,  I  found  Mr. 
Turton  had  succeeded  in  getting  in  such  an  unlikely 
place  a  perfect  blaze  of  bloom.  Huge  plants  of 
Salvia  splendens  which  had  been  blooming  for  six 
weeks  were  still  aglow  with  their  scarlet  flowers ; 
rich  coloured  Rhododendrons,  various  coloured 
Camellias,  numerous  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas,  with 
to  tone  the  colour,  some  good  blooms  of  Ceres, 
Ethel  and  other  white  Chrysanthemums — veritable 
wonders  for  the  4th  of  February.  As  Mr.  Turton 
blooms  Mme.  Desgrange  early  in  July,  his  Chry- 
santhemum season  extends  to  seven  months. — A,  D. 


AZALEA  ROSiEFLORA. 
Your  correspondent  (p.  128)  need  not  have  been 
astonished  at  this  Azalea  being  in  flower,  for  it  is 
continuous  blooming.  Though  this  Azalea  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  years  it  is  still  uncommon,  being 
little  if  at  all  grown  in  Belgium,  where  the  Indian 
varieties  are  cultivated  in  such  numbers,  though 
two  or  three  years  ago  I  saw  a  quantity  of  imported 
plants  grafted  as  usual  on  stems  about  6  inches  or 
8  inches  high,  but  not  having  met  with  any  since,  I 
conclude  it  is  of  too  slow  growth  to  please  the 
Belgian  cultivator.  Some  little  time  since,  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York,  possessed  a  good  stock,  and  with 
them  it  proved  quite  hardy,  but  it  is  as  a  greenhouse 
plant  that  this  Azalea  is  especially  valuable.  The 
practice  usually  followed  in  propagating  Azaleas  is 
to  graft  them  on  the  top  of  bare  stems,  thus  pro- 
ducing specimens  wanting  altogether  the  beauty  of 
those  struck  from  cuttings.  This  Azalea  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings  provided 
that  suitable  ones  are  to  be  obtained.  The  best 
way  is  to  place  the  plants  directly  after  flowerirg 
in  a  warm  growing  temperature  and  keep  them 
freely  syringed,  when  they  will  start  rapialy  into 
growth.  The  young  shoots  when  they  have  just 
lost  their  succulent  character  form  the  best  of  cut- 
tings. They  should  then  be  taken  off,  and  without 
being  allowed  to  flag,  dibbled  flrmly  into  well- 
drained  pots  of  sandy  peat,  and  when  watered 
must  be  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  an 
intermediate  temperature.  With  careful  attention 
they  will  in  about  a  couple  of  months  be  sufficiently 
rooted  to  be  potted  off,  which  should  be  done  in  very 
small  pots,  using  much  the  same  soil  as  for  the  cut- 
tings. The  young  plants  grow  more  freely  during 
their  earlier  stages  if  they  are  kept  in  a  structure 
warmer  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Where  the 
specimen  plants  are  required  for  flowering  and  not 
for  propagating  from,  it  is  still  a  good  plan  to  intro- 
duce them  into  a  gentle  heat  after  the  blossoms  are 
over,  in  order  to  encourage  a  free  growth  and  the 
production  of  flower-buds.  It  is  now  nearly  thirteen 
years  since  Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting,  were 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  this  Azalea,  and  a  coloured  plate 
of  it  was  given  in  The  G.^eden  for  Sept.  11,  1880. 
When  grown  out  of  doors  the  best  place  for  it  is  a 
shady  position  on  the  rockwork  where  the  soil  is 
fairly  moist.  A  good  open  compost,  consisting 
principally  of  peat,  is  necessary  for  it  wherever 
situated.  T. 

The  Rhipsalis  form  a  curious,  interesting,  but 
scarcely  beautiful  genus  of  Cactus  plants,  and 
those  interested  in  such  things  will  find  a  number 
of  species  in  bloom  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew, 
where  there  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  succulents. 
There  are  about  thirty  species  of  the  Rhipsalis 
genus,  which  occur  in  the  West  Indies  and  both 
Central  and  South  America,  and  all  appear  to  grow 
well  and  flower  freely,  judging  from  the  specimens 
at  Kew.  They  are  cultivated  in  pots,  though  in 
their  native  habitats  the  plants  live  on  the  stems  or 
roots  of  trees,  as  the  epiphytal  Orchids.  R.  Cassytha 
at  the  first  glance  is  like  Mistletoe,  the  branches 
numerous,  with  many  branchlets,  and  leafless.  The 
flowers  are  greenish  white,  followed  by  small  white 
berries  that  are  so  suggestive  of  those  of  the 
Mistletoe,  that  it  has  earned  the  name  of  Jlistletoe 
Cactus.  It  was  introduced  as  far  back  as  1758.  R. 
rhombea  is  of  a  diflterent  character.  It  has 
flattened  branches  like  those  of  an  Epiphyllum,  the 
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colour  bright  green,  while  the  flowers  are  small  and 
white.  The  growth  is  free,  compact,  and  orna- 
mental, as  in  the  case  of  K.  crispata,  which  is  also 
in  bloom.  Both  are  worth  a  note  for  the  bright- 
ness of  the  flattened  branches.  R.  salicornioides 
and  penduliflora  are  also  flowering,  so  that  visitors 
to  Kew  who  care  for  the  carious  genus  of  Rhipsalis 
will  find  a  good  series  of  the  best  types.  Such 
plants  are,  of  course,  essential  to  those  who  want  a 
complete  collection  of  Cactuses  rather  than  a 
series  of  the  most  gaudy  species  and  varieties, 
otherwise  they  are  scarcely  worth  growing. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


CUCUMBERS  IN  FRAMES. 

If  a  good  start  is  made  with  these,  the  plants, 
under  fairly  skilful  treatment,  remain  in  a 
very  productive  state  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  season,  in  this  respect  surpassing 
the  generality  of  those  cultivated  in  well- 
heated  houses.  Clean,  healthy  plants  are  most 
indispensable  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  the  hap- 
hazard manner  of  procuring  substitutes  for  these 
that  in  very  many  instances  leads  to  an  early 
collapse.  When  once  Cucumbers  in  frames 
become  infested  by  either  red  spider,  thrips, 
black  fly,  or  mealy  bug,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  them  without  nearly  or 
quite  killing  the  plants,  a  fact  only  too  fully 
realised  by  some  of  my  amateur  friends.  Now, 
these  pests  are  most  prevalent  in  plant  and 
forcing  houses,  and  those,  therefore,  whose 
plants  have  been  raised  in  such  places, 
run  very  great  risks  of  having  insect-infested, 
though  apparently  clean,  plants  to  commence 
with.  Instead  of  thus,  so  to  speak,  courting 
failure,  it  is  far  better  to  resort  to  the  old 
plan  of  raising  the  plants  in  hotbeds,  a  single 
light  frame  being  principally  devoted  to  the 
purpose.  While  the  plants  are  being  reared,  a 
hotbed  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  two-light, 
or  larger  frame  can  be  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception, and  from  the  time  they  are  once 
established  in  these  progress  should  be  rapid. 

There  are  other  faulty  practices  even  in 
raising  Cucumber  plants.  As  a  rule,  very  few 
seeds  are  to  be  found  in  a  packet  obtained 
from  any  seedsman,  and  this  is  not  altogether 
to  be  deplored.  Scarce  as  usually  are  the 
seeds,  not  a  few  amateurs  and  professional 
gardeners,  who,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  know 
better,  place  them  all  in  one  pot,  this  neces- 
sitating dividing  and  repotting  the  weakly 
I'lants,  a  severe  check  and,  perhaps,  the  loss 
of  some  of  them  being  tlie  consequence.  The 
wiser  course  is  to  place  a  sound  seed,  rather 
deeply,  in  each  3inch  pot,  plunging  these  in  a 
brisk  heat,  and  watering  sparingly,  or  not,  till  the 
soil  is  warm  and  somewhat  dry.  The  seed  sliould 
germinate  in  less  than  a  week,  and  from  the  time 
the  plants  are  up  they  ought  to  grow  rapidly 
and  without  a  check.  It  is  advisable  to  lightly 
stake  each  plant  and  to  stop  at  the  second 
joint.  Should  they  be  ready  for  putting  out 
before  the  site  is  fit  for  them,  the  plants  ought 
to  be  given  a  shift  into  O-inch  pots,  using  well 
warmed,  light,  loamy  soil.  In  no  case  should 
they  be  taken  out  of  the  frame  for  the  purpose 
of  being  staked  or  repotted,  nor  exposed  in  any 
way  to  cold  March  winds.  Those  who  doubt 
the  nece.ssity  of  taking  so  much  trouble  in  pre- 
paring the  plants  can  easily  satisfy  themselves 
in  the  matter  by  putting  a  leggy,  yet  starved 
plant  that  has  been  reared  in  either  a  house  or 
frame,  and  kept  too  long  in  a  small  pot,  along- 
side another  raised  much  as  I  have  advised,  and 
note  the  result. 

It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  hotbed  ma- 


terial, whether  this  consist  of  farmyard  manure, 
horse  stable  manure,  or  a  mixture  of  one  of 
these  and  leaves,  tan  or  spent  hops,  be  also 
well  prepared  by  being  thrown  into  a  heap  to 
ferment  and  sweeten,  two  or  three  turnings  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  rather  longer  being 
usually  'needed.  For  ordinary  garden  frames 
the  beds  may  well  be  about  4  feet  high  at  the 
back,  with  a  fall  of  (i  inches  or  rather  more  to 
the  front,  a  width  of  15  inches  being  allowed 
all  round  outside  of  the  frame.  Brick  pita,  un- 
less well  heated,  are  not  suitable  for  the  earliest 
crops  of  Cucumbers,  as  the  bottom-heat,  and 
which  also  provides  much  of  the  top-heat,  can- 
not be  renewed  in  the  form  of  thick  linings  of 
fresh  heating  material.  Unheated  pits  answer 
when  the  start  is  made  late  in  April  or  May, 
the  heat  lasting  long  enough  to  tide  over  what 
other  cold,  dull  weather  may  be  experienced. 
The  heating  material  when  put  together  ought 
not  to  be  in  either  a  very  moist  or  very  dry 
state,  this  admitting  of  the  bed  being  firmly 
made,  a  steady  and  lasting  heat  being  thereby 
ensured. 

After  the  frame  is  set  in  position,  it  should 
be  half  filled  with  some  of  the  shortest  of  the 
manure  left  from  the  heap,  the  lights  being 
then  put  on  and  kept  close  till  the  heat  has 
risen  considerably.  Directly  it  is  seen  the  beds 
are  not  likely  to  become  dangerously  hot,  or  as 
soon  as  the  heat  has  declined  sufficiently  for  the 
trial  stakes  to  be  borne  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
place  a  heap  of  compost  from  one  to  two  bushels 
in  extent  in  the  centre  of  each  light.  Light 
turfy  loam  roughly  broken  up,  with  leaf 
soil  freely  added,  suits  Cucumbers  well,  and, 
failing  turf,  use  the  best  light  loam  procurable, 
adding  a  little  charred  garden  rubbish.  When 
this  is  well  warmed  tlirough,  the  plants  may  be 
safely  set  out.  As  a  rule,  one  strong  plant  is 
sufiioient  for  each  light,  but  three  would  natu- 
rally fill  the  space  much  more  rapidly.  They 
must  not  be  fixed  in  an  upright  position,  but 
each  plant  should  have  its  ball  of  soil  and  roots 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  stem  buried  in  a 
slanting  direction,  in  which  position  it  can 
safely  be  pegged  down  and  the  shoots  trained 
in  any  direction.  Having  been  already  stopped, 
it  will  perhaps  be  only  necessary  to  once  more 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  leaders  in  order  to 
obtain  sufficient  shoots  to  thinly  cover  the  bed. 
Some  cultivators  find  it  necessary  to  place  two 
or  three  small  drain  pipes  under  the  heap  of 
soil,  these  forming  good  outlets  for  steam  and 
dangerous  heat,  but  directly  the  mounds  are 
well  filled  with  roots  these  ought  to  be  lightly 
surfaced  over  with  more  compost,  more  also 
being  added  all  round.  This  should  be  continued 
as  required,  the  bed  being  soiled  over  as  much 
as  possible  slightly  in  advance  of  the  Cucumber 
growths.  No  cold  soO  should  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  delicate  roots,  and  all  ought,there- 
fore,  to  be  placed  just  inside  the  frames  for  a 
day  or  two  prior  to  its  being  required  for  use. 

Other  cultural  details  are  of  the  simplest 
character.  Overcropping  is  a  very  great  evil, 
and  must  be  prevented  by  the  timely  removal 
of  numerous  small  fruit.  Early  in  the  season 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  fertilise  the  female 
flowers,  or  those  with  an  embryo  fruit,  at  tlieir 
base  with  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers,  but 
after  March  there  is  seldom  any  need  for  this. 
For  some  time  after  the  plants  are  put  out  not 
much  water  will  be  needed,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  old  ball  of  soil  get  very 
dry,  and  the  new  soil  must  be  kept  fairly  moist. 
Later  on  much  more  water  ought  to  be  given, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  badly  saturate 
the  manure  underneath.  When  in  full  bearing 
a  little  soot  water  or  clear  liquid  manure  of 


some  kind  will  be  beneficial,  and  a  surfacing  of 
leaf  soil  will  serve  to  conserve  the  moisture 
underneath,  and  also  to  keep  the  roots  active 
near  the  surface.  Damping  down  ought  to  be 
practised  when  the  frame  is  closed  after  a  few 
hours  of  bright  sunshine,  the  foliage,  a.s  well  as 
the  soU  and  sides  of  the  frame  being  well  wetted. 
Water,  whether  applied  through  a  pot  or 
syringe,  should  always  be  warm  or  near  the 
temperature  of  the  frame. 

In  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  shading, 
amateurs,  or  those  who  do  much  of  their  im- 
portant garden  work,  are  decidedly  at  a  dis- 
advantage, not  being  always  conveniently  near 
the  frames.  It  does  not  answer  weU  to  set  a 
frame  open  in  the  morning  and  not  close  it  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  some  such  practice  has 
perforce  to  be  resorted  to.  When  there  is  a 
good  heat  in  the  bed,  standing  say  during  the 
night  at  G0°  to  G5°,  a  very  little  sunshine  runs 
this  up  rapidly  to  nearer  100°,  and  unless  air  is 
given,  burning  of  the  foliage  soon  takes  place. 
In  dull,  cold  weather  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  open  the  frame  all  day,  but  on  clear  days  a 
chink  of  air  ought  to  be  given  at  the  back  of 
the  frame  early  and  in  anticipation  of  a  great 
rise  in  the  temperature,  this  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  for  admitting  much  larger  quanti- 
ties later  on.  The  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature somewhere  about  85°  with  air,  and  when 
this  cannot  well  be  done  by  admitting  a  moderate 
quantity  either  by  blocking  up  the  lights  at  the 
back  or  by  sliding  them  down  from  G  inches  to 
9  inches.  A  thin  shading  ought  to  be  given 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  nothing 
being  better  for  the  purpose  than  thin  cotton 
blinds.  In  Blarch  and  the  early  part  of  April 
the  frames  should  be  closed  early,  or  not  much 
later  than  2  p.m.,  but  when  the  sun  gains  more 
power  this  mu.st  be  deferred  somewhat  later,  the 
air  being  gradually  taken  ofi'  preparatory  to  finally 
closing.  Early  closing  is  recommended  in  order 
to  increase  the  temperature  to  about  90°  or 
rather  more,  this  being  the  means  of  keeping  up 
the  heat  for  several  hours  longer.  Well  mat 
over  or  otherwise  heavily  cover  up  the  frames 
every  evening  just  before  dark  and  uncover 
early.  When  the  bottom-heat  has  declined 
considerably,  and  before  the  trial  stakes  feel 
cold  to  the  hand,  a  lining  of  fresh  well- prepared 
heating  material  must  be  given.  In  order  to 
make  this  eflective,  the  sides  of  the  bed  should 
be  removed  and  the  frame  very  slightly  under- 
mined and  replaced  by  a  good  thickness  of  the 
fresh  material,  this  being  well  banked  up  against 
the  sides  of  the  irame.  These  linings  sometimes 
become  overheated  in  mild  weather,  and  a  close 
look-out  must  therefore  be  kept.  Tobacco 
powder  is  the  best  remedy  for  green  and  black- 
fly,  this  being  dusted  over  the  affected  pmnts 
and  leaves,  and  syringed  off  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  Sulphur  mixed  with  the  syringing 
water  is  a  good  preventive  of  red  spider,  while 
mealy  bug  must  be  caught  and  crushed.  Tele- 
graph is  the  most  popular  variety  for  frame  cul- 
ture, and,  on  the  whole,  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
can  be  grown.  Cardiff  Castle  is  smaller,  but  it 
is  a  heavy  cropper,  possesses  a  good  constitution, 
and  the  quality  of  fruit  is  extra  good. 

I.  M.  H. 


Early  Peas. — Except  in  warm,  dry  soils,  it  is 
almost  useless  to  sow  Peas  in  the  autumn,  as  in 
most  cases  they  rot  through  wet  and  cold,  and  the 
rows  become  very  much  thinned  if  the  seeds  do 
germinate  and  grow.  This  being  so,  it  is  far  better 
to  sow  the  seed  in  boxes  in  the  month  of  February, 
as  then  it  is  very  easy  to  have  a  good  plant.  The  most 
suitable  soil  for  sowing  the  seeds  in  is  finely-sifted 
leaf-mould  or  dusty  peat,  as  from  either  the  plants 
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may  be  taken  out  with  it  adhering  to  their  roots,  and 
be  pulled  apart  in  small  patches  and  planted  without 
feeling  much  check.  Not  only  will  Peas  decay  out- 
doors, but  they  also  do  so  when  sown  in  boxes  it 
the  soil  is  watered  or  wet  at  the  time  of  using,  and 
especially  if  the  seed  is  not  well  harvested  and  ripe. 
The  leaf-mould  or  peat,  therefore,  should  only  be 
moist,  as  in  that  condition  the  Peas  cannot  absorb 
more  than  they  want.  The  most  suitable  situation 
to  get  them  up  is  a  warm  pit  or  house  where  there 
is  a  temperature  of  about  55°.  As  soon  as  the  tops 
are  an  inch  long,  the  plants  should  be  stood  near 
the  glass  in  any  cold  frame,  so  as  to  get  them  har- 
dened ready  for  planting  out  in  the  open.  To  give 
them  every  chance,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a 
sunny,  sheltered  position,  such  as  the  front  of  a 
hedge,  fence,  or  wall  facing  south.  After  planting, 
a  line  of  Laurel  or  other  evergreen  branches  should 
be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  lines,  to  stand  about  a 
foot  high.  With  this  protection,  the  wind  must  be 
keen  and  the  weather  bad  indeed  if  the  Peas  do  not 
endure  the  cold.  For  coming  in  first,  Kentish 
Invicta  is  as  good  as  any,  and  William  the  First 
follows  quickly  on.  To  succeed  these.  Advance, 
which  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  those 
named,  is  the  best. — S.  D. 

Early- sown  Brussels  Sprouts. — In  back- 
ward districts  it  is  an  advantage  to  make  a  small 
sowing  for  the  first  crop  about  the  second  or  third 
week  in  September,  leaving  the  seedlings  alone  till 
March,  then  pricking  them  out,  and  finally  setting 
them  out  in  May.  It  may  be  said  they  occupy  the 
land  a  long  time,  but  they  are  very  reliable,  and 
where  early  sprouts  must  he  had,  there  is  no  better 
way  of  getting  them.  Where  there  are  plenty  of 
glass  structures,  some  seeds  may  be  sown  now 
and  placed  in  a  warm  house  till  they  germinate, 
and  then  moved  to  a  cooler  place  to  harden  ready 
for  pricking  out  next  month  or  early  in  April. 
In  due  course  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  going 
out  in  May,  and  this  will  give  them  time  to 
attain  a  full  development.  The  late-sown  crops  in 
many  places  this  last  season  have  not  done  well, 
the  sprouts  being  poor.  This  is  the  usual  result 
when  the  plants  are  not  given  time  enough  to  reach 
fall  siz?.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  use  sowing 
this  crop  after  April  in  late  districts,  taking  one 
year  with  another.  I  have  sown  as  late  as  May  for 
a  late  crop,  and  have  had  the  plants  do  well,  but 
seasons  vary,  and  if  the  plants  get  a  check  when 
young  they  seldom  do  much  good.  Those  who  wish 
their  plants  to  do  well,  if  the  ground  is  not  ready 
for  them  to  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough,  should  prick  them  out.  Many  plants 
of  all  kinds  are  ruined  through  being  left  a  week 
or  two  too  long  in  the  seed  bed. — E.  H. 

Forced  Mint. — In  the  extensive  range  of  glass 
which  has  from  time  to  time  been  erected  at 
Hounslow,  by  Messrs.  W.  and  E.  Wells,  on  the  site 
of  what  was  once  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Lee's  garden, 
there  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  one  of  the  largest 
breadths  of  Mint  in  growth  just  now.  It  has  long 
lieen  the  practice  of  this  firm  to  furnish  the  market 
with  forced  Mint,  and  as  houses  for  Peaches,  Vines, 
Strawberries,  and  Tomatoes,  the  stock  market 
fruits,  have  been  extended,  so  has  the  growth  of 
Mint.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glasshouses  a 
piece  of  ground  has  been  specially  set  apart  for  the 
outdoor  culture  of  the  Mint.  It  is  allowed  one  or 
two  years,  according  to  strength,  to  get  suffi- 
ciently solid  or  densely  rooted  for  taking  into  the 
houses.  That  is  done  with  the  first  batch  early  in 
the  winter,  as  the  supply  begins  early  and  is  con- 
tinued until  there  is  plenty  of  the  sweet  herb  out 
of  doors.  The  practice  is  to  cut  down  right  in 
under  the  roots  and  take  up  big  turf- like  clumps, 
place  them  on  boards,  and  thus  carry  them  into 
the  houses.  These  clumps  are  then  blocked  closely 
together  on  the  floors  or  in  beds — if  late,  in  large 
shallow  boxes — and  having  a  little  fine  soil  cast  over 
to  fill  up  crevices,  the  surface  is  neatly  levelled, 
well  watered,  and  then  left  to  the  exciting 
influences  of  the  warm  temperature.  In  a  few 
weeks  there  is  plenty  of  the  young  green  growth  to 
gather,  and  the  yield  continues  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  variety,  though  apparently  somewhat 
mixed,  is  chiefly  of  the  common  garden  sort.  When 


the  growth  becomes  too  weak,  the  roots  are  shaken 
out,  the  best  selected,  and  replanted  in  well-pre- 
pared soil  outdoors.  The  removal  of  such  solid 
clumps  of  roots  earlier  renders  needful  the  addi- 
tion, when  replanting  takes  place,  of  fresh  soil,  so 
that  exhaustion  does  not  follow. — A.  D. 

Raising  Hustard  and  Cress.— Cottagers  and 
other  small  people  often  raise  this  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  home  consumption  at  this  season  by 
sowing  the  seed  on  thick  coarse  flannel,  moistened 
with  chilled  water,  and  keeping  it  in  a  warm  room. 
Some  of  the  more  ambitious  spirits  wrap  flannel 
round  a  bottle,  or  some  other  \  essel  that  will  hold 
water,  and  stimulate  its  growth  by  filling  the 
bottle  with  warm  water.  The  other  day,  in  look- 
ing through  an  amateur's  little  greenhouse,  I  found 
old  hamper  lids  turned  to  a  very  useful  account  in 
this  way.  The  flannel  was  fastened  on  the  lid 
and  the  Cress  seeds  scattered  over  it,  and  be- 
ing placed  near  the  hot-water  pipes  and  kept 
moist,  a  very  short  time  was  sufficient  to  raise  a 
crop  of  Cress,  and  as  no  soil  at  all  was  used,  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  grit.  About  three  old 
hamper  lids  will  keep  up  a  supply  for  a  large 
family.  Old  box  lids  would  do  as  well.  All  that  Cress 
requires  is  warmth  and  moisture,  and  this  can  be 
given  better  without  soil  than  with  it,  and  as  soon 
as  one  crop  is  cut  the  dri/ris  can  be  cleared  off  and 
another  sown. — E.  H. 


EDGINGS. 
The  edgings  to  walks,  beds,  and  borders  are  often 
a  source  of  considerable  trouble  and  annoyance. 
As  a  rule,  none  are  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
cast  tiles  of  various  patterns.  They  are  generally 
formal  and  not  pretty,  of  a  harsh  colour  and  soon 
injured  by  frost,  which  breaks  and  greatly  disfigures 
them.  If  stone  edf;ings  are  required,  they  can  often 
be  furnished  by  using  material  plentiful  at  home, 
especially  in  stone  districts.  In  gravelly  and 
chalky  places  there  is  generally  an  abundance  of 
flints,  and  these  make  a  very  good  edging  if  se- 
lected of  suitable  size  and  partly  let  into  the 
ground.  In  some  districts  the  sandstone  occurs  in 
thin  flakes,  which,  if  selected  according  to  size  and 
let  into  the  ground  edgewise,  form  a  pretty  informal 
edging.  Even  where  these  flakes  of  sandstone  do 
not  occur,  moderate-sized  pieces  of  the  native  stone 
might  be  used  in  the  manner  advised  for  the  flints. 
All  of  these  edgings  are,  even  in  their  nakedness, 
prettier  than  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  cast 
edging-tile  yet  made  ;  but  they  can  be  made 
prettier  still,  as  beside  them  and  in  the  chinks  be- 
tween may  be  found  a  home  for  many  a  frail,  but 
beautiful  alpine  plant  that  perishes  upon  the  ill- 
constructed  rockery,  which  is  often  little  more  than 
a  mound  of  rocks  and  dust.  The  stones  would 
shelter  and  keep  them  moist,  and  they  would  root 
deeply  in  the  soil,  and  not  readily  dry  up  or  perish. 
What  a  beautiful  edging  might  be  made  with  the 
Saxifrages  alone  ;  the  mossy  ones  forming  verdant 
carpets  and  spreading  out  into  the  walks,  the  sil- 
very and  encrusted  kinds  forming  crisp  cushions 
beside,  or  spreading  rosettes  between  the  stones. 
The  Sempervivums,  too,  would  here  find  all  that 
they  require,  and  no  better  means  could  be  found 
for  studying  the  extensive  variety  of  this  family 
than  by  having  them  on  the  margin  of  the  walk. 
These  two  families  are  merely  selected  at  random 
to  illustrate  the  idea,  for  so  great  is  the  variety  of 
alpine  and  rock  plants  that  could  be  used  in  asso- 
ciation with  natural  stone  edgings,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  number  of  them,  all  quite  dissimilar. 

The  generally  accepted  form  of  evergreen  edging 
is  either  Grass  or  Box.  The  stones  and  plants  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  narrow  verges  of  1  foot  of 
Grass  which  are  sometimes  laid  down  in  gardens. 
As  regards  Box,  its  only  merit  is  its  primness,  and 
that  is  a  quality  one  soon  tires  of,  whilst  there  is 
considerable  trouble  to  maintain  it  in  that  state  by 
clipping  in  spring  and  summer  and  patching  and 
mending  in  winter;  moreover,  it  is  a  most  effectual 
harbour  for  slugs  and  other  vermin. 

I  have  seen  Ivy  effectively  used  as  an  edging,  and 
perhaps  for  certain  situations  it  has  no  equal.  It 
can  be  kept  neat,  and  still  not  look  so  formal  as 


Box,  and  it  may  be  had  of  any  desired  vridth.  In  a 
town  churchyard  I  recently  saw  some  very  good 
Ivy  edgings.  They  were  about  1  foot  wide  and 
!•  inches  high  ;  and  whereas  a  Grass  edge  in  such  a 
situation  would  soon  have  been  trodden  out  of  shape 
or  entirely  killed,  the  Ivy  seemed  to  obtain  greater 
respect. 

The  common  Thrift  makes  a  dense  and  pretty 
edging,  and  for  such  a  purpose  it  finds  favour  with 
the  cottagers,  many  of  whom  really  pride  them- 
selves upon  their  well-kept  edging  of  this  plant. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  wish  for  no  better  edging 
than  that  proposed,  namely,  natural  stones  and 
alpine  and  rock  plants.  If  there  are  any  who  are 
lamenting  the  fact  that  they  have  not  a  rockery, 
they  may  cultivate  some  of  their  favourites  in  the 
way  advised.  Even  the  garden  with  an  extensive 
rockery  would  gain  in  interest  and  beauty  if  formal 
brick  or  beided  tile  edgings  were  all  pulled  up,  and 
informal  edgings  substituted. — A.  H.,  in  Field. 


Chrysanthemums. 


OLD  FAVOURITE  INCURVED  VARIETIES. 
I  HOPE  it  is  not  too  late  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  cultivators  who  do  not  grow  for  exhibition  to 
some  of  the  old  favouiites  in  the  incurved  section. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  varieties  may  still 
be  found  cultivated  in  country  gardens  or  by  some 
of  our  provincial  trade  growers,  but  one  may  look 
in  vain  through  the  catalogues  of  some  of  our 
largest  nurserymen  without  finding  many  of  them. 
The  rage  for  large  exhibition  varieties  pushed 
them  into  the  background,  and  there  being  no  de- 
mand for  them  they  were  discarded  or  superseded 
by  other  newer  ones.  I  noticed  with  pleasure  some 
of  the  old  varieties  in  the  collection  staged  by  Mr. 
Barron  at  the  Centenary  Exhibition  at  Chiswick, 
showing  that  some  of  them  are  not  quite  lost  to 
cultivation.  The  blooms  of  the  smaller-flowered 
incurved  sorts  are  very  pretty  and  of  good  shape, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  those  of  the  larger  incurved 
varieties,  which,  if  not  well  grown,  come  with  an 
open  eye  or  they  reflex,  which  does  not  add  to  their 
beauty.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  close 
atmosphere  or  high  temperature  at  flowering  time 
is  very  detrimental  to  the  incurved  class  as  a  whole, 
more  especially  if  the  plants  have  not  been  grown 
strongly.  The  best  way  to  grow  these  varieties 
would  be  on  the  bush  system,  that  is,  stopping  the 
plants  about  twice  to  form  from  ten  to  twelve 
breaks,  then  feeding  and  growing  on  as  strongly  as 
possible,  when  they  will  produce  plenty  of  useful 
flowers  for  decoration.  It  is  worthy  of  note  how 
many  of  the  pink  and  purple-tipped  varieties  there 
were  in  demand  about  twenty  years  ago ;  there 
were  no  improvements  in  them  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  The  improvement  then  was 
only  in  size.  The  shape  and  quality  of  the  florets 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of 
Aim^e  Ferriure  or  Mrs.  Huffington,  blooms  of  the 
first  mentioned  being  very  chaste  and  pretty,  with 
a  very  clean  petal ;  whereas  the  florets  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc  are  often  very  thin,  likewise  split  and  turned 
back  at  the  points,  giving  the  flower  a  very 
rough  appearance. 

The  following  are  a  few  good  old  incurved  varie- 
ties :  — 

Aureuni    muUijlormn. — Bright    yellow,    small  and 
free. 

Ahhe  Pa^aglia. — Orauge-buff,  deep  fall  flower. 

Aimee    Forriere. — Blush-white,    tipped    purple,    a 
pretty  button-hole  flower,  and  an  old  tavourite. 

A/i'iclino. — Cinnamon-fawn,   rather    late,   a    sport 
from  Lady  Slade. 

Antonelli. — Bronze-red. 

Beauty  of  Stol;e. — Amber. 

Belladonna. — Lilac-rose,  very  neat  and  pretty. 

Cas.^andra. — Blush,  piuk  tipped. 

Countess  of  Dudlcij. — Rosy  purple,  late,  and  rather 
tall  variety. 

Donald  Beaton. — Orange-red. 

Ducliess  of  Wellington. — Light  rosy  pink,  dwarf. 

Dupunt  de  I'Eure. — Amber,  shaded  reddish  bronze. 

Enamel. — Blush,  shaded  piuk. 

Grange  Lodge  Rical. — Orange-bronze. 

Her  Majesty. — Rosy  lilac,  dwarf. 
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lona. — Citron-yellow,  pointed  florets,  late  flowering, 
good. 

Lady  Bussell. — Blush-lilac,  very  free. 

Lady  Slade. — Rosy  lilac,  late,  medium  size. 

Le  Grand. — Fawn,  shaded  pink,  dwarf. 

Leon  iei/Kniy.— Crimson-purple,  lilac  turnover,  liable 
to  reflex. 

Little  Barry. — Amber-yellow. 

Little  Prt.— Small,  blush-white. 

Miss  Hope. — Rosy  lilac,  very  pretty,  small. 

Mrs.  Htiffington. — White,  pink  tipped. 

Nonpareil. — Rose-lilac,  medium. 

Oliver  CronuceJl. — Bronze-red. 

Sam  Welhr. —  Bronze-red. 

Sylvia. — Light  rose. 

I  have  not  included  what  are  generally  called 
the  Rnndle  family  in  the  above  ;  they  are  too  well 
known  to  need  deEcription.  C.  Oechaed. 

Bemhridge,  I.W, 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  LABGELY  attended  meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  I'leet  Street,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Jnkes  occupying  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
six  new  members  and  Fellows  were  elected,  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Society  received  into  affilia- 
tion. Before  the  next  business  was  proceeded  with, 
a  question  was  put  to  the  chairman  as  to  the  right 
of  a  member  to  vote  for  himself  when  nominated 
for  an  office.  The  chairman  ruled  that  a  member 
so  nominated  was  entitled  to  record  bis  vote  in 
favour  of  himself  if  he  wished.  The  members  of 
the  floral  committee  retiring  in  rotation  for  the  en- 
suing year  again  put  up  for  election,  the  result  of 
the  voting  being  that  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gibson, 
Mr.  Boyce,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
were  successful.  A  discussion  ensued  upon  the 
regulations  of  the  floral  committee,  and  a  motion 
to  the  following  effect  was  carried  :  "  That  it  be  a 
recommendation  to  the  floral  committee  that  in  the 
event  of  a  new  variety  being  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee under  an  old  name  in  its  section,  that  the 
exhibitor  be  required  that  the  name  be  altered  be- 
fore considering  it."  The  dates  fixed  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  floral  committee  are  September  10, 
October  15  and  21),  November  11  and  25,  December 
10,  1890,  and  January  7,  18;il. 

An  important  part  of  the  evening's  proceedings 
was  the  receiving  and  adoption  of  the  further  in- 
terim report  of  the  centenary  celebration  committee. 
It  was  proposed  that  on  the  first  day,  November  1 1,  the 
arrangements  for  the  opening  ceremonial  and  exhi- 
bition be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Ballantine, 
Mr.  Drain,  and  Mr.  Holmes  ;  that  the  second  day, 
November  12,  be  devoted  to  conferences,  kc,  to  be 
under  the  management  of  the  catalogue  committee, 
who  will  also  superintend  a  similar  meeting  on  the 
closing  day.  On  the  third  day  a  banquet  will  take 
place,  and  a  small  sub-committee  will  also  take 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  that  event.  Con- 
siderable changes  in  the  schedule  for  this  year  are 
suggested,  the  main  features  being  the  instituting 
of  a  special  centenary  class  for  cut  blooms,  in  which 
the  largest  amount  of  money  ever  yet  offered  for 
Chrysanthemums  (£75)  will  be  divided  among  the 
competitors  in  the  following  proportions:  £25,  £20, 
£15,  £10,  and  £5.  The  prize  money  in  many  of  the 
ordinary  classes  will  also  be  augmented  to  a  large 
extent.  Special  prizes  offered  by  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Trustees,  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  A.  Peel  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Wood  and  Sons, 
the  Journal  of  Horticutture,  and  the  Gardening 
World  have  been  accepted,  to  most  of  which  the 
society  will  add  a  second  and  a  third  prize  in  due 
proportion.  Novel  and  interesting  features  for  the 
show  will  be  provided,  and  new  classes  have  been 
instituted  for  a  new  section  of  incurved  Japanese 
cut  flowers  for  naturally  grown  bush  specimens 
and  for  foreign  growers.  A  new  medal  to  be 
called  the  centenary  medal  is  to  be  struck,  and 
every  competitor  in  Classes  1,  ?,,  and  10  will  receive 
one.  These  three  classes  are  the  centenary  classes 
for  forty-eight  blooms,  24  incurved  and  24  Japanese 


distinct,  the  usual  class  for  forty-eight  incurved, 
and  the  one  for  forty-eight  Japanese.  The  new 
bronze  medal  will  also  be  presented  to  each  of  the 
aftiliated  societies,  to  be  offered  at  their  forthcom- 
ing shows  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  year. 
Owing  to  the  great  tax  on  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  and  the  duties  being  of  a  more 
than  ordinarily  heavy  nature,  no  provincial  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  during  the  present  year,  as  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
great  Centenary  Festival.  Apart  from  special  prize.=, 
the  sum  of  £180  lOs.  (id.,  being  £90  over  the  society's 
probable  available  income  for  the  prize  money  for 
the  year,  will  be  offered  for  competition.  The 
report  was  cordially  received  and  adopted  very 
heartily.  The  Marf^hioness  cf  Headfo:d  and  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  de  AValden  were  elected 
patronesses  of  the  society,  and  the  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  close  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  re- 
cently at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor. 
Mr.  E.  Mawley  was  in  the  chair,  and  among  others 
present  were  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  H.  Turner,  W.  II. 
Williams,  J.  Walker,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  W.  Holmes, 
J.  T.  West,  Rawlings,  Tranter,  &o.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  read  the  annual  report 
and  balance-sheet,  which  showed  that  the  society 
is  prospering,  and  that  the  annual  exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  September  (i  and  7  was  excellent. 
The  centenary  conference  was  also  well  supported, 
and  some  excellent  papers  were  read.  The  receipts 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  £160  .5s.  6d  ,  which 
includes  the  £50  given  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany, and  the  expenditure  £135  5s.  (id.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £25  to  be  carried  forward.  Of  this  sum 
£125  :Ss.  was  paid  as  prizes,  the  working  (xpenset 
being  remarkably  low.  The  annual  exhibition  dur- 
ing the  present  year  will  take  place  on  September  5 
and  6.  Only  subscribers  to  the  society  of  10s.  and 
upwards  are  now  allowed  to  compete.  Some  dis- 
cussion then  arose  as  to  printing  the  papers  read  at 
the  centenary  conference,  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  and  eventually  it  was  resolved  to  do  so,  it 
being  stated  that  the  expense  would  be  compara- 
tively small,  while  the  papers,  and  especially  that 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  West  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia, 
would  be  found  useful.  The  name  of  Mr.  John  Lee 
was  added  to  the  list  of  patrons.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Fellowes  was  reelected  president.  Dr.  Hogg,  Dr. 
Masters,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  CuUingford,  Mr.  H.  Glass- 
cock, Mr.  J.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Mr.  W.  Keitch 
vice-presidents,  and  the  following  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  managfment  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Mr.  E.  Mawley,  chairman;  Mr.  AV.  H.  Apthorpr, 
Mr.  J.  Burrell.  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Mr.  G.  Gilbert,  Mr.  J.  Henshaw,  Mr.  W. 
Holmes,  Mr.  G.  Paul,  Mr.  A.  Rawlings,  Mr,  T.  J. 
Saltmarsh,  Mr.  J.  Tranter,  Mr.  H.  Turner,  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  as 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  hearty  vote  ol 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  for  his 
services  durirg  the  past  year.  Mr.  Girdlestone,  in 
acknowledging  the  vote,  said  that  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  the  hon.  secretary,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  had  been  invited  to  read  papers  at  the 
Dahlia  conference  to  take  place  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Scciety  at  Chiswick  in 
September  next.  The  schedule  of  prizes  which  had 
been  re-cast  by  the  hon.  secretary  was  then  con- 
sidered and  some  modifications  made.  A  proposal 
to  continue  the  centenary  class  of  last  year  was  lost 
by  a  narrow  majority.  AVe  may  add  that  a  good 
schedule  has  been  prepared  for  the  forthccining 
season,  so  that  we  may  expect  as  interesting  and 
extensive  a  show  as  last  year. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.— It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  union  among  Carnation  and 
Picotee  growers  was  founded  in  1885,  in  which 
year  it  held  its  first  exhibition  at  Oxford.  There 
were  then  110  names  of  members  and  an  income  of 
£59  15s.  (Jd.  In  five  years  the  growth  has  been  so 
rapid, that  the  fifth  annual  report  just  issued  shows 


an  income  of  £189  15b.  Id.  and  a  subscription  list 
amounting  to  £155  9s.  But  the  annual  report  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
report  and  balance-sheet.  It  is  really  a  closely 
printed  pamphlet  of  56  pages,  and  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  winning  flowers  shown  at  the  last 
exhibition  on  August  1,  together  with  some  most 
valuable  notes  contributed  by  leading  cultivators 
and  others  from  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
giving  the  names  and  descriptive  notes  of  many 
important  novelties,  and  also  information  in 
reference  to  the  incidence  of  the  season.  This 
knowledge  is  especially  valuable  to  those  who 
contemplate  forming  collections  of  named  varie- 
ties. Perhaps  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the 
union  shows  such  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  is  that  everyone  who  pleases  can 
participate  to  the  full  extent  of  the  subscription  in 
the  annual  distribution  of  Mr.  Dodwell's  surplus 
growth  of  new  or  older  varieties.  By  these 
means  the  culture  of  the  Carnation  is  being  greatly 
extended.  One  peculiar  feature  about  the  union  is 
the  impetus  it  has  given  to  the  production  of  new 
varieties,  and  they  are  now  being  announced  on 
every  hand. 


NOTES   OP  THE  WEEK. 


The  Ricinus  in  Austria.  —  According  to 
Austrian  papers,  efforts  are  being  made  to  cultivate 
the  Ricinus  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  south-east 
of  Austria  and  some  parts  of  Bosnia. — Louis  Kro- 
PAT.<irH,  Vienna. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi.— This  is  useful  when  forced. 
The  plants  are  smothered  with  the  small,  white, 
starry  flowers  when  brought  on  in  gentle  warmth,  and 
are  welcome  at  this  season  in  the  greenhouse.  S.  Thun- 
bergi has  become  common  of  late. 

■Tohn  Apple, — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Barron  for 
some  fruit  of  this  interesting  Apple.  At  the  approach 
(  f  spring,  when  so  manv  Apples  are  devoid  of  flavour, 
any  variety  that  retains  its  freshncES  is  really  interest- 
ing. The  above  is  quite  distinct  from  the  French  Crab 
sometimes  known  under  the  name  of  John  Apple. 

The  first  Narcissi. —  Narcissus  minimus,  N. 
minor,  N.  nanus,  N.  pallidus  pi»_>cox,  and  a  few  of  the 
Tazettas  are  the  heralds  of  the  Daffodil  season  at  Kew 
this  spring.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  Tazettas  go  on 
flowering  abundantly  from  year  to  year  with  exactly 
the  same  treatment  as  the  others  receive. — K. 

Darlingtonia  californica,  —  Mr.  Burhidge 
mentions  in  your  issue  of  15ih  iust.  that  Darlingtonia 
californica  has  survived  mild  winters  at  York.  It  was 
planted  here,  400  feet  above  the  .sea  in  October,  1^8", 
and  has  not  only  survived,  but  quadrupled  the  number 
of  leaves.  The  plant  is  close  to  a  rivulet  of  water,  and 
the  longest  leaf  is  about  18  inches.— J.  H.  R.,  Leeds. 

Hardy  plants  in  Prance. — For  the  purpose  of 
growing  plants  under  more  natural  conditions  tb^n 
those  usually  afforded  by  the  soil  and  surroundings  of 
ordinary  botanic  gardens,  M.  G.  Bonnier,  the^  di- 
rector of  tlie  Botanic  Garden  in  Paris,  has  obtained 
from  the  Director  for  Higher  Education  in  Paris  tl  e 
grant  of  a  piece  of  land  in  the  Forest  of  FontaiuebUau 
as  an  annexe  for  experimental  culture.  It  has  been 
placed  under  the  special  charge  of  M.  CI.  Duval. 

Rose  Docteur  Grill. — In  reply  to  your  note  in 
The  Garden  of  8th  inst.,  and  stating  that  some  of 
your  readers  could  not  obtain  this  Rose,  Mme. 
Schwartz,  of  Lyons,  quotes  it  in  her  last  catalogue. 
— C.  Beckingiiam. 

*#*  We  understand  that  it  is  now  included  in  some 
of  our  English  Rote  growers'  lists.  See  Garden,  Feb. 
15,  p.  143.— Ed. 

Orchids  from  Haslemere. — We  have  received 
a  small  selection  of  flowers  from  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Lythe 
Hill  Gardens,  Haslemere,  comprising  a  spike  of  a  good 
form  of  Odontoglossum  pulchellum  majus,  also  blooms 
of  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  and  Phala.'uopsis  amabilis 
and  Schilleriana.  With  the  above  was  a  series  of  C'ce- 
logyue  blooms  that  we  shall  make  a  note  of  next  week. 

Hardy  flow^ers  at  the  York  Nurseries. 
— Tliere  are  many  interesting  hardy  }ilauts  in  fl<)wer 
now  with  Messrs,  Backhouse  and  Son,  of  Vork.  and 
among  them  Mr.  Potter  mentions:  Iris  reticulata, 
Galanthus  Sharlocki,  Hyacinthus  azureus,  Leontice 
altaica.  Daphne  Blagayana,  Primula  denticulata  alba, 
Iris  stylosa  alba,  Cyclamen  Atkinsi  in  v:ir.,  Cyclamen 
coum  verum,  Galanthus  Imperati  var.  latitolius. 
Rhododendron    lapponicum,  Colchicnm   luteuin,  8axi- 
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fraga  luteo-purpurea,  Narcissus  minimus,  ChionoJoxa 
cretensis  all>a,  Pusclikinia  libauotica. 

Dendrobium  nobile. — Flowers  of  an  excellent 
form  (»f  this  Orchid  come  from  Sir.  C.  J.  Catt, 
Grappenhall  Gardens,  Heyes,  Warrington,  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  tjpo  ;  the  flowers  larger  and  richer 
in  colour,  the  best  portion  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
teing  suffused  with  deep  rose,  and  the  central  velvety 
blotch  is  bolder  than  in  the  ordiniry  form.  It  is  one 
of  the  brightest  we  have  seen  this  season.  Mr.  Catt 
says  the  bulbs  are  longer,  two  or  three  being  about 
3  feet  in  length.     It  is  not  the  form  nobilius. 

Two  useful  Cactuses  just  now  are  Echeveria 
retusa  and  Crassula  lactea.  The  first  of  the  two 
is  one  of  the  best  winter-flowering  greenhouse 
plants  of  its  kind  we  have,  and  that  the  flowers  are 
welcome  when  cut,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to 
a  large  batch  for  cutting  from  in  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons'  nursery  at  Swanley.  It  is  easily 
grown  and  propagated  quickly  by  oflEsets,  which 
should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  and 
placed  in  warmth.  They  will  soon  root.  Cras- 
Bnla  lactea  is  quite  different.  It  is  a  pretty  kind, 
with  starry  white  flowers,  and  may  be  easily  grown 
in  a  greenhouse. 

Turner  Memorial   Prizes    for  1890 — The 

following  prizes  are  offered  by  the  trustees  for  the 
present  season.  National  Tulip  Society.  Exhibition 
to  be  held  at  Manchester.  The  date  not  yet  fixed  ; 
probably  the  last  week  in  May.  For  sis  distinct 
seedling  Tulips,  three  rectified  and  three  breeders : 
1st  priz%  30,,  ;  2nd  prize,  20s.  For  twelve  distinct 
named  Tulips,  six  rectified  and  six  breeders :  1st 
prize,  £3  ;  2nd,  £2  ;  3rd,  £1.  At  the  Tibshelf  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  exhibition  the  following  prizes 
are  offered  for  Roses,  viz  :  for  twenty-four  cut 
Roses,  distinct  (amateurs  only)  :  1st  prize,  £5  ;  2nd, 
£3 ;  3rd,  £2.  At  the  autumn  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Edinburgh, 
September  10  and  11,  twenty-four  Dahlia  blooms, 
distinct  show  and  fancy  varieties :  1st  prize,  £5 ; 
2nd,  £3  ;  3rd,  £2. 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni  is  an  old-fashioned 
flower  that  for  a  time  suffered  neglect,  but  has 
since  appeared  in  many  gardens  and  nurseries.  We 
noticed  it  in  foil  bloom  the  other  day  in  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Swanley,  where  many 
of  the  choice  old  things  that  used  to  delight  a 
former  generation  are  still  kept.  This  Streptosolen 
was  introduced  from  Columbia  in  1847,  and  is  a 
solanaceous  greenhouse  evergreen  species,  the 
orange-coloured  flowers  borne  in  dense  terminal 
panicles,  and  very  handsome  against  the  downy 
leaves.  It  grows  about  4  feet  in  height,  making 
strong  bushy  specimens  when  stopped  occasionally 
daring  the  season  of  growth,  and  flowers  freely 
from  March  until  July — a  long  season.  Some  will 
know  the  plant  better  under  the  name  of  Browallia 
Jamesoni. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias. — This  is  a  class 
of  winter  flowers  that  has  fallen  into  comparative 
oblivion,  but  there  are  signs  of  a  revived  love  for 
the  types  that  were  once  the  finest  features  of  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  in  winter.  There  is  a 
large  collection  at  Kew,  always  interesting,  and 
with  one  or  another  of  the  kinds  in  bloom.  Such 
Begonias  as  Knowsleyana  and  nitida  have  a  free- 
dom, grace,  and  beauty  denied  the  stiffer  tuberous 
varieties  that  have  received  such  favour  of  recent 
years.  A  large  house  of  winter-flowering  Begonias 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  the 
other  day  showed  what  a  wealth  of  attractions 
there  is  in  this  section,  a  value  not  only  in  the 
plants  themselves,  but  in  the  flowers,  which  are 
useful  when  cut  for  choice  decorations.  One  of  the 
prettiest  is  nitida,  the  flowers  blush  in  colour,  and 
a  charming  contrast  to  those  of  nitida  alba,  which 
are  smaller  and  of  the  purest  white.  Undulata, 
Carri6ri,  the  strong- growing  semperflorens  gigantea 
rosea  were  all  in  full  beauty,  besides  a  rich  group 
of  the  handsome  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  which  has  large, 
rich  chocolate-shaded  leaves  and  a  profusion  of 
pink  flowers,  made  brighter  by  the  deep-coloured 
foliage. 

Japanese  Camellias  at  Twickenham. — We 
have  heard  much  lately  of  the  race  of  Camellias 
known  as  "  Japanese, "  and  of  which  a  coloured  plate 


was  given  in  The  Gardbn  for  Sept.  14  (p.  246). 
That  plate  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  better  Idea 
of  the  flowers  than  mere  words.  They  have  a  free- 
dom, informality,  and  yet  boldness  of  form  that 
are  quite  different  to  those  of  the  ordinary  type  that 
are  out  of  court  now  that  a  strong  appreciation  is 
shown  flowers  of  greater  grace.  The  varieties  men- 
tioned are  either  semi-double  or  single,  the  florets 
broad,  massive,  and  richly  or  delicately  coloured. 
We  made  a  note  of  them  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  of  Twickenham,  who  has  a  good  collection 
of  the  Japanese  Camellias.  Mikado,  white  mottled 
and  suffused  with  red ;  Lady  Jane,  crimson  ;  Purity, 
pure  white,  well  shaped  flower  ;  lolanthe,  beauti- 
fully coloured  with  white  and  red;  Lady  Lynn,  white, 
mottled  and  suffused  with  red ;  Lidy  Clar;carty, 
white ;  Lady  Gray,  pale  pink,  double ;  and  Lady 
Marie,  a  large  flower,  reddish  crimson,  each  petal 
marked  with  a  central  longitudinal  line  of  white. 

Hardy  Cyclamens. — These  charming  little 
hardy  plants  are  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  us 
just  now  in  the  open  garden,  flowering  as  they  do 
in  such  abundance.  We  never  remember  to  have  seen 
them  so  bright  in  early  February,  and  curiously 
those  in  the  shadiest  border  are  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  those  in  warmer  positions.  A  shady 
north  border  such  as  is  recommended  for  Helle- 
bores is  just  the  place  for  them  ;  at  any  rate,  this 
is  our  experience  ;  the  soil  loose  (kbrls  composed  of 
broken  mortar,  leaf  mould,  and  loam.  The  autumn 
flowering  C.  hederietolium  is  beautiful  just  now 
on  account  of  its  marbled  foliage  only,  but  C.  iberi- 
cum,  coum,  and  the  fine  Atkinsi  forms  are  charm- 
ing additions  to  the  hardy  spring  border.  On  some 
of  these  last  the  flowers  are  very  freely  produced, 
and  form  most  attractive  tufts.— K. 

A  new  Iris.  —  Iris  sindjarensis  is  a  new 
species  now  in  bloom  at  Kew  for  the  first 
time.  Though  not  nearly  so  attractive  or  interest- 
ing as  many  of  the  other  bulbous  sorts,  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  an  early  flowerer  and  quite  hardy  in 
the  open,  both  of  which  will  go  a  long  way  in 
making  it  a  favourite.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a  blue-flowered  I.  caucasica,  with  the  addition 
of  a  distinct  crest,  the  reflexing  standard  being 
entire  instead  of  serrate,  as  in  typical  I.  caucasica. 
It  produces  three  to  five  flowers  in  succession.  The 
standards  are  pale  blue,  reflexed,  and  the  falls  pale 
blue,  with  distinct  darker  blue  lines,  a  yellow  crest, 
and  yellow  and  purple  markings.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Sindjar  and  Gebel  Mountains, 
Taktak,  where  it  flowers  in  May.  It  seems  to  have 
a  robust  constitution,  and  as  it  appears  to  flower 
under  cultivation  so  much  earlier  than  it  does  wild, 
it  should  be  welcomed,  as  flowers  of  any  kind  are 
scarce  in  early  February. 

Saxjfraga  luteo-purpurea.  —  Amongst  the 
early-flowermg  Saxifrages  we  have  seen  none  to 
surpass  the  charming  hybrid  S.  luteo-purpurea, 
known  in  many  gardens  as  S.  Frederici-Augusti. 
At  the  present  time,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
cold  pits,  the  plants  are  covered  with  large  bunches 
of  clear  primrose-yellow  flowers.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
natural  cross  between  S.  media  and  S.  aretioides, 
much  more  resembling  the  latter  than  the  former 
parent.  It  seems  strange  that  there  are  so  few 
Saxifrage  hybrids  in  cultivation,  seeing  that  in 
most  cases  the  hybrids  are  not  only  more  free- 
flowering,  but  are  more  easily  managed  and  do  not 
run  out  so  quickly.  S.  aretioides  and  S.  media  are 
both  difficult  to  manage  well ;  while  S.  luteo-pur- 
purea and  S.  aretioides  var.  primulina,  which  I 
suspect  to  be  a  hybrid,  are  both  more  easily  managed 
and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  S.  tyrolensis 
flowers  more  freely  and  is  more  easilv  established 
than  either  of  its  parents,  S.  caesia  and  S.  squarrosa. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  S  Engleii,  Puri;e  Kegen, 
Zimmiteri,  and  others.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
there  are  many  hybrids  yet  to  be  found  wild,  a 
large  percentage  of  which  at  least  would  prove 
valuable  garden  plants.— K. 

Crocus  BalanssB  seems  to  be  a  comparatively 
rare  species  in  gardens,  though  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  spring  flowering  ones.  The  individual  flowers, 
though  small,  are  produced  in  great  profusion  ;  the 
inside  of  a  deep  rich  orange,  coated  with  dark  brown 
on  the  outside.    It  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  establish. 


being  perfectly  at  home  on  the  open  border,  and 
increasing  vrith  great  rapidity  by  small  corms  pro- 
duced at  the  base  of  the  stem.  A  fine  species  for 
pots  for  cool  house  or  corridor. 

Scoliopus  Bigelowi,  in  flower  in  the  alpine 
house  at  Kew,  is  a  very  singular  and  pretty  liliace- 
ous plant.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Trilliums,  pro- 
ducing oval  leaves  4  inches  to  i>  inches  long,  bright 
green,  and  mottled.  The  flowers  are  medium-sized, 
pale,  with  deep  brown  lines,  and  emit  a  disagree- 
able odour.  It  is  very  useful  on  account  of  its 
flowering  so  early,  and  it  does  well  in  a  shady  peat 
bed  .where  it  can  secure  plenty  of  moisture  during 
the  growing  season.  Though  more  curious  than 
beautiful  it  is  well  worth  a  place  among  spring 
flowers.  Nativeof  the  coast  ranges  of  California — K. 

Draba  lasiocarpa  at  first  sight  very  nearly  re- 
sembles D.  aizoides,  but  differs  from  that  species  in 
that  the  rosettes  of  leaves  are  larger  and  more  ro- 
bust in  appearance,  the  golden  yellow  flowers  being 
nearly  twice  the  size,  and  produced  more  freely  at 
least  a  month  earlier  than  those  of  that  species. 
We  have  grown  D.  lasiocarpa  for  many  years  on  the 
open  rockery,  where  it  has  been  much  admired.  It 
soon  forms  fine  compact  masses  of  dark  green  leaves 
and  so  far  has  not  once  failed  to  give  a  crop  of  its  fine 
golden  flowers.  It  may  be  increased  by  division  or 
seed,  which  ripens  freely. 

Narcissus  monophyllus.— It  is  quite  un- 
accountable that  this  Narcissus  should  be  so  rare 
in  gardens  when  we  consider  how  easily  it  can  be 
established,  as  has  been  proved  at  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw 
there  a  frameful  of  this  charming  Narcissus.  T  t-) 
plants  were  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  almost  en- 
tirely hiding  all  traces  of  foliage.  Here  the  bulbs 
are  grown  from  year  to  year,  simply  lifting  and 
drying  them  for  a  short  time  after  the  leaves  have 
died  down,  afterwards  replanting  and  leaving  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  water  occasionally.  With  exactly  this  treat- 
ment, N.  monophyllus  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
air,  where  it  will  flower  abundantly.  It  should  have 
a  southern  exposure  if  possible. — K, 


Wireworms  in  Vine  border. — Would  you 
kindly  inform  me,  through  The  Gaedbn,  how  I 
could  destroy  wireworms  in  an  inside  Vine  border 
without  injury  to  the  Vines  1 — W.  H.  M. 

*^*  Insert  a  number  of  Carrots  ;  the  more  the 
quicker  the  clearance ;  leave  them  undisturbed  for  a 
few  days,  then  draw  and  examine  them  every  morn- 
ing. When  the  worms  no  longer  find  their  way  to 
these  tempting  baits,  dust  the  surface  of  the  border 
with  soot  and  water  it  in.  Repeat  the  dusting 
prior  to  each  successive  watering  throughout  the 
growing  season,  but  avoid  using  the  soot  in  excess, 
as  it  is  fiery  and  powerful.  A  ti-inch  potful  will 
dress  a  border  ti  feet  in  width  and  40  feet  in  length, 
and  the  growth  of  the  Vines  will  be  all  the  better 
for  it.  A  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  is  an 
excellent  insecticide,  and  used  at  the  strength  of 
half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  destroy  all 
living  things  in  the  soil  without  doing  the  slightest 
injury  to  roots  or  foliage. — W.  C. 

Amount  of  rain  in  1889. — In  your  issue  of 
Feb.  1  Mr.  Coleman  in  "Choice  Pears  for  Profit" 
attributes  the  unseasonable  ripening  of  the  later  sorts 
to  the  lack  of  water  the  trees  obtained  during  July 
and  August  in  1889.  I  bpg  to  point  out  that  accord- 
ing to  the  meteorological  reports  those  two  months 
were  remarkable  both  for  the  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  fell  and  for  the  large  amounts,  which  were  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  past  twenty  years  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  June,  September,  and  the 
first  week  of  July  were  all  very  dry.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Coleman  must  seek  some  other  cause  for  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  Pears  of  last  year.— R.  B.  Sarceant. 

Names  of  plants.—/.  Cordiiui.—l,  Thuja  gi- 
gantea;  2,  Thujopsis  dolabrata;  3,  Juniperus  chinen- 
sis  ;  4,  Hellebor'us  foitidus ;  5,  Wood  Laurel  (Daphne 

Laureola). ^4.,Bi)'min|7'iii»'.— Odontoglo.ssumt'ora- 

dinei. Amateur. — The  Winter  Sweet  ( roxicophliea 

spectabilis). -4.  17.- Excellent  form  of  the  ordinary 

Dendrobium    nobile. IT.    C— We    do    not    name 

florists'  flowers. 

Names  of  fruits.— -hion.—l,  Braddick'a  Non- 
pareil ;  2,  not  recognised ;  3,  Rymer. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


OREGON  PINE  AND  ITS  PROBABLE  USES. 
The  increasing  consumption  of  wood  for  struc- 
tural and  other  purposes  is  so  rapidly  encroach- 
ing upon  the  somewhat  restricted  areas  hereto- 
fore relied  upon  as  sources  of  supply,  that  not 
only  individuals  (the  direct  users  of  such  pro- 
ducts), but  communities  and  countries  as  well 
are  becoming  interested  in  the  question  as  to 
the  quarter  from  which  future  supplies  may  be 
had.  In  this  direction  the  attention  of  those 
interested  is  called  to  the  large  areas  of  virgin 
timber  located  on  the  waters  of  and  tributary 
to  the  shores  of  that  far-famed  body  of  water 
known  as  Puget  Sound,  situated  in  Washington 
Territory,  in  the  north-westerly  corner  of  that 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
principal  growth  of  this  district  is  the  species 
known  as  Douglas  Fir,  commonly  termed  Puget 
Sound  or  Oregon  Pine.  Tlie  year  1889  has  in 
the  timber  trade  been  a  notable  one,  not  only 
owing  to  the  very  heavy  imports  in  face  of  in- 
creased cost,  but  also  because  of  the  extended 
operations  in  Oregon  Pine  shipped  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Europe. 

Previously  an  occasional  cargo,  consisting  of 
mast  pieces,  spars,  sawn  deals  and  planks,  &c., 
was  imported  into  London,  and  some  years  ago 
into  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey,  whilst  in  1889 
a  considerable  number  of  cargoes  were  sold  and 
shipped,  and  of  which  several  have  arrived,  to 
London,  Liverpool,  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  the 
Bristol  Channel,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  the  Con- 
tinent, a  very  favourable  feature  being  that 
contracts  were  closed  in  some  of  the  above  ports 
after  the  earlier  cargoes  had  arrived  and  been 
inspected. 

As  we  have  said,  this  wood  had,  up  to  last 
year,  been  only  occasionally  imported  into  this 
country,  there  being  no  regular  supply  to  de- 
pend upon,  and  consequently  an  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  consumers  generally  to  try  a  new 
thing  with  no  guarantee  of  further  supplies. 
We  understand,  however,  that  shippers  intend 
keeping  up  a  full  supply  regularly,  either  by 
selling  on  contract  or  consignments,  taking  care 
that  the  latter  .shall  not  compete  with  the 
former,  and  whicli  they,  we  believe,  have  done 
during  the  past  year  most  loyally.  If,  however, 
the   wood     has    not  been   hitherto    consumed 

largely  in  this  country,  it  is,  and  has  been,  used 

in  great  quantities  on  the  west  coast  of  America, 

River  Plate,  and  Australia,  and  in  a  less  degree 

in  China,  India,  and  South  Africa.     The  ship- 
ments to  Australia  alone  in  1888  (we  have  not 

yet    received   retiirns    for   1889;   consisted   of 

about  80,000  St.  Petersburg  standards.     Con- 
sidering the  heat  of  those  climates  this  speaks 

well  for  the  durability  of  the  wood.     The  planks 

and  deals  can  be  shipped  in  three  qualities,  viz., 

clear,  selected,  and  merchantable,  all  perfectly 

square  edged  ;    the  timber   in  two  qualities — 

selected  and  merchantable.     The  clear  planks 

and  deals  are  absolutely  free  from  defects,  the 

selected  have  but  few   small  defects,  and  the 

merchantable  being,  as  its  name  implies,  good, 

sound,    merchantable    wood.     The    timber    is 

sawn   square   from   end  to  end,  no  taper  nor 

wane,  the  best  quality  being  selected  logs  with- 
out   any    ajiparent    defects.      Specification   of 

planks  may  be  11  inches  and  wider  if  required, 

with  a  wide  average  (some  few  pieces  of  clear 

have   come   to   London   50   inches   wide),  any 

thickness  up  to  C  inches  and  length  up  to  40 

feet.     Of  course  leas  than  11  inches  may  also  '  the  deals  and  planks  make  strikingly  eflective 


increasing  proportionately  for  every  additional 
10  feet  over  40  feet. 

The  only  difficulty  in  shipping  large  dimen- 
sions is  size  of  vessel's  bow  ports,  and  vessel's 
capacity  for  stowage.  Some  of  the  trees  grow 
to  300  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  0  feet 
to  12  feet.  As  to  prices,  these  goods  are  much 
cheaper  than  Quebec  Pine,  and  nearly  as  cheap 
as  the  larger  dimensions  in  pitch  Pine.  A 
superior  deck  planking  cut  to  any  size  is  also 
shipped.  This  being  cut  on  the  quarter,  i.e., 
edge  of  grain  upwards,  makes  a  perfect  deck  of 
great  durability.  It  averages  40  feet  in  length, 
and  runs  up  to  60  feet  or  70  feet.  That  these 
long  lengths  can  be  handled  by  two  men  with- 
out breaking  speaks  well  for  the  strength. 

Uses  of  the  Wood. 
With  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  timber  in  this 
country,  we  could  not  enumerate  them  all,  but 
for  railway  work,  bridge  and  carriage  building, 
the  wood  should  at  least  have  a  good  trial.  We 
are  informed  that  it  creosotes  just  as  well  as 
Quebec  Pine,  requiring,  however,  somewhat 
longer  time.  It  should,  therefore,  be  useful 
for  bridge  and  road  work,  sleepers,  &c.  Its 
long  lengths  are  useful  for  signalling-posts, 
boxes,  and  long  beams  where  tenacity  in  hold- 
ing heavy  weights  is  required.  In  addition  to 
this  heavy  work,  it  has  been  proved  in  America 
as  good  as  American  Oak  for  carriage,  wagon, 
and  tram-car  building.  It  is  a  wood  that  will 
take  a  surface  as  smooth  as  satinwood,  and  con- 
tains a  quantity  beautifully  figured.  We  should, 
however,  think  it  would  be  somewhat  harder  and 
more  difficult  to  work  than  ordinary  Quebec 
Pine.  The  great  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
what  we  have  seen — and  this  is  more  noticeable 
in  the  deals  and  planks — is  the  rough,  although 
even,  sawing.  The  wood  almost  seems  torn 
asunder  by  the  large  toothed-saws  used  at  high 
pressure,  and  the  shippers  would  do  well  to 
obviate  this  by  cutting  with  finer  saws  (indeed, 
we  understand  they  are  already  doing  so),  at 
least  for  the  European  markets  ;  it  would  pay 
in  the  long  run.  At  present  they  libel  an  other- 
wise superior  article. 

Shipbuilders  should  try  the  decking,  especially 
as  we  understand  it  does  not  cost  much  more 
than  pitch  Pine  decks,  taking  sawing  waste,  itc. , 
into  consideration,  and  is  probably  more  durable 
from  its  being  cut  on  the  quarter.  We  fear  its 
cost  would  be  too  much  for  ships'  ceilings,  inside 
scantling,  &c.,  unless  for  some  specially  .superior 
work. 

Architects  and  contractors  will,  we  think,  be 
inclined  to  consider  this  wood,  after  perusal  of 
the  foregoing  tests,  and  especially  as  the  goods 
now  will  always  be  in  stock  on  this  side.  The 
magnificent  proportions  of  the  planks  and  logs 
meet  a  want  felt  for  some  time  from  the  scarcity 
of  Quebec  wide  Pine.  For  church  purposes, 
long,  wide  signboards,  counter  and  desk  tops, 
as  well  as  wide  panelling,  it  has  been  found 
most  suitable. 

Engineers  have  used  it,  but  we  have  not 
heard  with  what  success.  The  above-named 
tests  are  probably  worth  their  consideration,  it 
being  the  first  time  within  our  recollection  that 
anything  so  definite  and  conclusive  has  been 
published  in  this  country. 

Agricultural  machinists  will  probably  also 
benefit  by  the  great  widths  and  comparative 
lightness  combined  with  strength.  Owing  to 
its  remarkably  handsome  figure  (much  of  it  of 
a  curly  appearance)  and  its  very  smooth  surface. 


and  if  all  the  consumers  on  the  other  side  say 
be  correct,  it  must  become  a   large  trade. — 

Timber  Trades'  Journal. 


be  shipped.  The  timber  is  generally  sold  10  x  10 
and  larger,  30  feet  to  40  feet  long,  and  it  can 
be  shipped   up  to  120  feet  in  length  ;  the  price 


as  well  as  strong  and  enduring  furniture.  As 
to  other  proliable  uses  "  they  are  many."  The 
wood  has  now  obtained  a  footing  in  Europe, 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  TRANSPLANTING. 

It  is  a  pity  "  Arbor  "  did  not  make  the  discovery 
alluded  to  by  him  (Gabden,  Feb.  8,  p.  132)  many 
years  ago,  as  it  would  ha^  e  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing himself  and  others  from  a  great  deal  of  unne- 
cessary labour  and  expense,  not  to  speak  of  the 
superior  growth  of  his  trees  and  the  rapid  way  in 
which  the  bruised  and  mutilated  roots  would  have 
been  healed  up.  No  experienced  planter  would 
ever  think  of  planting  trees  with  bruised  and  muti- 
lated roots.  When  the  roots  are  damaged  at  the 
time  of  lifting  the  tree,  the  mutilated  or  bruised 
part  should  be  cat  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  that 
the  wound  may  present  a  clean,  smooth  surface. 
The  healing  process  is  in  this  way  accelerated,  and 
the  risk  of  damage  by  fungoid  growth  lessened  to  a 
large  extent. 

I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
"  Arbor's  "  experience  and  success  are  exceptional. 
All  experienced  planters — Brown,  Grigor,  and  many 
others — lay  particular  stress  upon  the  utility  of  dig- 
ging round  trees,  both  large  and  small,  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  bushy,  fibrous  roots,  which,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  have  proved  to  be  so 
beneficial  in  promoting  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
trees  immediately  after  their  removal  to  their  per- 
manent quarters.  This  digging  had  better  be  per- 
formed the  year  previous  to  the  trees  being  re- 
moved to  where  they  are  to  remain. 

I  have  seen  trees  removed  and  planted  in  the 
way  specified  by  "  Arbor,"  and  fnUy  50  per  cent,  of 
them  died,  and  what  remained  took  a  number  of 
years  to  recover  the  shock  and  become  re-esta- 
blished. In  cases  where  a  good  ball  of  earth  can 
be  removed  along  with  the  roots  the  case  is  quite 
different,  as  I  have  transplanted  pretty  large  trees 
when  so  provided  with  perfect  success.  A  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  species  and  age  of  the  trees 
operated  upon  as  well  as  the  texture  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing.  Light  mossy  ground, 
vegetable  mould,  and  soft  pliable  loam  promote 
the  growth  of  fibrous  roots,  while  trees  growing  on 
stiff  plastic  clay  and  poor,  hard  matter  have  gene- 
rally bare  thong  roots,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  transplanted  with  the  same  prospect 
of  success  as  trees  growing  upon  the  former  class 
of  soil.  All  these  matters  must  be  studied  by  the 
planter,  as  success  is  simply  the  outcome  and  de- 
velopment of  past  experience  and  observation.  Al- 
though we  may  occasionally  meet  with  isolated 
cases  which  at  first  sight  we  think  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  majority,  yet  by  a  little  investiga- 
tion the  mystery  can  be  solved  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  men 
that  are  more  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  trans- 
planting than  nurserymen.  Most  of  them  keep  a 
stock  of  ornamental  and  other  trees  that  are  cap- 
able of  being  removed  and  planted  for  immediate 
effect  in  the  park  or  lawn  as  the  case  may  be  with- 
out any  risk  of  failure,  provided  the  work  has 
been  executed  under  the  supervision  of  an  experi- 
enced practical  person.  J.  W. 

"The  Garden"  monthly  Farts.— This  journal  U 
puhlished  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  tht 
coloured  plates  eire  best  presereedt  and  it  i3  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  Ike  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. :  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Cwnplete  set  of  volumes  of  Thk 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1889,  thirty-six  vols. , 
price,  cloth,  £11 :  v:hoU  calf,  ^36;  half  morocco,  £32  8s. 

"Hardy  Flo'wers.^^—Givinf;  descriptioiis  of  upwards  oi 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  uith  directions 
for  their  an-angenunt,  culture,  d;c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.  :  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.  —  rWs 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  vwst  suitable  for  re/erence  pret-ious  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes      Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  The  Garden  Annual  "  for  1890.  —  Contaim 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade 
corrected  up  to  November  10  la^t.  The  Lists  oj  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats  (containing  over  8000;  have  been  very  carefully  and 
extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  compkte  ever 
published.     Price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  id. 

Umdim  :   87,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W,0. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itsblf  is  Natttre." — Shakesptare. 


TREE  WILLOWS. 

Kindly  replying  to  a  question  of  ours  as  to 
tree  Willows  in  Central  Europe,  the  Baron 
Von  St.  Paul  sends  us  the  following  interest- 
ing note  on  this  subject  from  Fischbach  : — 

"■'  There  is  no  species  of  Salix  which  equals 
in  majestic  stateliness  Salix  alba  (L.),  except 
perhaps  S.  fragOis  (L.).  Both  of  them  grow  in 
our  country  to  a  great  height,  and  I  know  a 
few  specimens  of  alba  near  Berlin  with  not 
less  than  20  feet  circumference  of  stem.  S. 
fragilis  is  more  spreading  in  its  habit  than 
alba.  It  will  grow  to  about  60  feet,  and  has 
sometimes  a  circumference  of  stem  of  15  feet. 
A  famous  specimen  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
park  of  Muskau,  belonging  to  Count  Arnim 
There  is  also  a  tree  at  Lichfield,  in  England, 
overshadowing  an  area  of  4000  square  feet. 

"  Next  to  these  two  Willows  comes  S.  vitel- 
lina,  frequently  considered  only  a  variety  of 
alba.  Both  vitellina,  with  clear  yellow 
branches,  and  another  red-twigged  form,  S. 
rubens  (Schrank)  =  S.  palustris  (Hort.)  =  S. 
Britzensis  (Hort.),  grow  up  to  magnificent 
spiecimens,  as  also  does  the  pendulous  form  of 
vitellina,  of  which  I  know  very  fine  trees  at 
Potsdam  and  Cassel.  S.  blanda  (Anderss.) 
is  a  stately  tree  found  near  Hanau,  and 
considered  a  bastard  between  fragilis  and 
babylonica. 

"  S.  babylonica  itself  I  need  not  mention, 
as  it  grows  well  enough  in  England.  With 
us  (in  Silesia  and  further  east  and  north)  it 
is  tender  and  smaU ;  we  prefer  on  this 
account  S.  elegantissima  (C.  Koch),  which  is  a 
quick  grower  and  quite  hardy.  It  came  from 
Japan,  and  is  sometimes  wrongl)*  called  S. 
Sieboldi  or  S.  babylonica  fcemina.  Two  more 
Willows  from  Japan  reach  the  size  of  trees 
in  Germany,  S.  jajionicu  (Thunb.)  and  S.  graei- 
listyla  (!Miqu.),  but  I  cannot  tell  you  where. 
S.  nigra  (Marsh)  =  caroliniana  (Mchx.),  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  S.  nigra  of  gardens),  is  a 
fine  tree,  known  all  over  North  America,  but 
lost  again  in  German  gardens — I  do  not 
know  for  what  reason,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy. 

"Finally,  I  will  mention  S.pentandra  (L.), 
with  beautiful  .shining  leaves.  I  have  a 
tree  of  it  above  30  feet.  It  is  not  a  fine  one, 
because  it  has  been  overcrowded  with  Birches, 
but  if  it  has  a  fair  space  allowed  it  is  beautiful. 

"  Summing  up,  you  may  call  Salix  alba,  fra- 
gilis, vitellina,  rubens,  blanda,  and  nigra  trees 
of  prime  merit,  followed  closely  by  S.  elegan- 
tissima, babylonica,  japonica,  gracilistyla,  and 
pentandra. 

"  If  you  want  a  Willow  growing  upright, 
almost  as  close  as  an  Italian  Poplar,  take  S. 
caspica,  ivith  blue  wood  frosted  like  a  Plum. 

"  The  best  silvery  tree  Willow  I  know  is  S. 
regalis  of  Wilhelmshohe,  near  Caseel.     It  is  a 


form  of  alba,  and  may  grow  eventually  to  a 
large  tree.  At  present  it  is  not  higher  than 
about  15  feet  or  20  feet." 

Fischhach,  Silesia.  Von  St.  Paul. 


MEMORIAL  WREATHS  OF  VIOLETS. 
Thbee  are  no  signs  of  any  change  in  the  custom 
of  sending  memorial  wreaths,  crosses,  and  anchors 
to  the  graves  of  departed  relations  and  friends,  and 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  florists  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  such  is  the  case.  As  a 
rule,  very  few  people  venture  to  use  other  than 
white  flowers  and  greenery,  the  principal  exception 
being  in  favour  of  Violets.  Small  wreaths  of  these 
are  a  welcome  change,  and  seeing  how  simply  and 
cheaply  they  can  be  sent  by  either  parcels  post  or 
rail,  the  wonder  is  so  few  of  them  are  seen.  Added 
to  this  they  are  not  very  expensive  to  bny  or  at  all 
difficult  to  make,  though  there  is  good  scope  for 
tasteful  arrangement.  No  one  seems  to  expect  to 
see  a  very  large  or  massive  wreath  of  Violets,  or 
say  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  average  wreath  of 
mixed  flowers,  the  smaller  ones  being  really  the 
most  pleasing.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  lately  to 
make  a  considerable  number  of  wreaths,  but  none 
among  them  save  greater  satisfaction  than  a  small 
example  of  Violets  and  Ivy  leaves,  and  the  con- 
struction of  which  I  will  fully  describe.  First  a 
small,  fairly  stiff  wire  hoop  8  inches  across  was 
formed,  this  being  neatly  and  well  covered  with  the 
best  green  Moss  procurable.  Violets,  it  will  be 
conceded  by  those  at  all  experienced  in  the  matter, 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  formation  of 
wreaths,  especially  if  those  using  them  have  neither 
the  time  nor  inclination  to  attach  wire  stems  to 
each  flower.  The  wreath  I  am  describing  was 
formed  of  both  single  or  Russian  Violets  and  the 
double  Neapolitan  Marie  Louise.  The  former  were 
made  into  bunches  of  about  the  size  and  form  that 
gentlemen  wear  in  their  button-holes,  the  flowers 
all  facing  outwards  and  backed  with  a  neat  Ivy 
leaf.  About  fourteen  of  these  were  first  bound  in  a 
neat  circle  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  Moss-covered 
wire,  and  with  them  on  each  side  a  number  of  neat 
sprays  of  prettily  veined  Ivy.  None  but  good 
blooms  of  Marie  Louise  were  used,  each  having  a 
fairly  stiff  wire  stem  neatly  attached,  the  Violet 
stems  being  shortened  son  e  what  to  admit  of  the 
wire  being  easily  thrust  into  the  Moss.  These 
wired  Violets  were  then  stuck  in  rather  freely  on 
either  side  of  those  in  bunches,  a  few  being  inter- 
spersed among  the  latter.  Where  the  Ivy  leaves 
bound  in  were  not  sufficiently  effective,  a  few  of  the 
prettiest  to  be  found  were  provided  with  wire 
stems  and  stuck  in,  these  contrasting  well  with  the 
Violets. 

Wreaths  thus  made  can  be  the  most  cheaply  dis- 
patched to  a  distance  by  parcels  post.  Not  unfre- 
quently  Cocoa  or  other  light  boxes  can  be  bought 
cheaply,  and  if  the  wreaths  are  surrounded  by 
paper  and  lightly  tied  to  the  bottoms,  the  strings 
being  passed  through  holes  and  fastened  underneath, 
nothing  short  of  crashing  the  box  will  injure  the 
contents.  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  making 
a  light  box,  this  being  14  inches  square,  4 J  inches 
deep  and  formed  entirely  of  quarter-inch  deal. 
After  this  was  lined  with  paper,  the  wreath  duly 
tied  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lid  put  on,  the  whole 
weighed  under  4  lbs.,  so  that  I  could  have  sent  it 
to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  a  charge 
of  7Jd.  Very  few,  if  any,  flowers  travel  and  keep 
better  than  Violets,  the  Ivy  also  keeping  fresh  for 
a  long  time,  and  this  being  the  case,  those  who 
send  a  wreath  of  Violets  to  a  considerable  distance 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  regarding  its  arrival 
in  a  fresh  condition.  Any  flowers  if  loosely  packed 
and  sent  in  flimsy  paper  or  cardboard  boxes  by  post 
are  liable  to  come  to  grief,  being  either  badly 
braised  or  completely  crushed  in  transit. 

W.  I. 

Berberis  AquifoliTim  for  flower  arrange- 
ments.— During  the  winter  and  spring  months  wt- 
use  its  foliage  so  much  in  the  arrangement  of 
flowers,  that  although  no  doubt  its  use  for  such 
purposes  is  common  enough,  a  note  on  the  subject 


may  be  interesting  to  some  who  not  having  much 
glass  are  sometimes  short  of  greenery.  Here  the 
leaves  do  not  assume  the  splendid  red  shades, 
which,  I  think,  are  the  finest  when  the  plants 
are  growing  on  a  chalk  soil,  and  which  placed  by 
themselves  in  a  vase  are  most  beautiful.  We  have 
now  a  tall  Munstead  glass  in  which  sprays  of  the 
pretty  pale  mauve  Primula  obconica  are  mingled 
with  the  dark  Berberis  leaves,  which  latter  show 
off  the  delicate  colouring  of  the  Primula  to  perfec- 
tion. Again,  a  large  bowl  filled  with  the  same 
foliage,  among  which  some  fine  trusses  of  Pelargo- 
niums Henri  Jacoby  and  Raphael  are  placed,  is  a 
most  beautiful  combination.  A  flat  dish  filled  wiih 
Berberis  leaves,  and  peeping  out  from  amongst 
them  blooms  of  the  white  Hellebores,  is  also  a  very 
pretty  arrangement.  Later  on,  in  spring,  bunches 
of  the  common  yellow  Primrose  will  be  substituted 
in  the  same  dish  for  the  Hellebores.  I  know  no- 
thing that  shows  off  fine  blooms  of  good  Daffodils 
so  well  as  masses  of  these  dark  Beiberis  leaves. 
Many  other  beautiful  combinations  suggest  them- 
selves. Not  only  the  leaves  of  Berberis,  but  tho>e 
of  many  evergreen  shrubs  are  useful  for  arrargirg 
with  flowers  in  the  winter  months.— LoxwooD, 
SitSfex 

Feeding  tomtits.— As  you  frfqnently  inseit 
letters  in  your  paper  respecting  the  little  births 
which  frequent  gardens,  I  venture  to  address  jou 
on  the  sutiject  of  the  tomtit,  of  which  there  are 
several  different  sorts.  I  have  for  some  jears  Ud 
these  birds  by  suspending  wire  cages  filled  wi'h 
raw  fat.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  these  parts 
for  the  gardener  to  shoot  all  the  tits  he  could  to  pre- 
vent them  injuring  the  buds  of  Gooteherry  aid 
other  trees,  but  I  find  that  my  system  is  just  as  tffica- 
cious  as  the  old  one,  for  if  they  are  fed  they  leave 
the  trees  alone.  This  year  I  observed  large  flocks 
of  these  birds  coming  earlier  than  usual  from  the 
woods  on  the  higher  ground,  and  making  for 
shrubberies  and  gardens.  I  imagined  that  a  hard 
winter  was  likely  to  follow,  and  so  set  about  feed- 
ing more  than  usual.  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
coming  for  their  daily  meals — often  eight  or  ten  at 
once,  and  I  should  say  hundreds  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Although  I  have  a  quantity  of  Gooseberry  trees 
hard  by,  the  tomtits  have  not  injured  them  at  all. 
Perhaps  if  one  fed  blackbirds  and  thrushes  they 
would  spare  the  fruit,  but  I  am  afraid  this  is  doubt- 
ful.—An  Amatkuh  Garden ee. 

A  mild  winter  everywhere  — Califomiaseems 
to  be  almost  without  a  winter  of  any  sort  this  year. 
So  far,  the  season  presents  some  features  that  are 
hardly  paralleled  in  the  horticultural  history  of  the 
State,  since  the  first  Americans  began  to  plant 
trees  and  vines  in  the  early  fifties.  Many  parts  of 
the  State  suffered  from  drought  last  year.  Last 
summer  the  heat  was  unusual  in  the  interior  valleys, 
and  the  forest  fires  in  the  mountains  were  gigantic. 
The  early  winter  rains  came  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  were  so  heavy  as  to  spoil  hundreds  of 
acres  of  Beans  in  the  coast  counties,  and  hundreds 
of  tons  of  Grapes  in  the  fruit-growing  districts. 
The  rains,  in  other  words,  came  down  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  It  is  only  once  in  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  that  October  rains  occur  in  California ; 
November  is  the  rule,  and  the  "  early  rains"  often 
do  not  come  until  December.  Last  year  from  8 
inches  to  12  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  coast  coun- 
ties, and  all  over  California  the  Grass  began  to  grow ; 
the  farmers  began  to  plough  and  sow  during  the 
latter  part  of  October.  Besides  this,  there  were 
fewer  frosts  than  usual,  warmer  days,  and  no  vio- 
lent winds.  On  the  1st  of  December,  such  a 
growing  season,  such  a  semi-tropical  winter  as  we 
bad,  was  never  put  on  record  on  the  Pacific  coast 
before.  The  best  illustration  of  all  this  that  I  can 
find  is  perhaps  in  the  condition  of  the  fields,  pas- 
tures, and  orchards.  The  Grass  on  the  road-sides 
and  on  the  hills  was  at  that  date  as  tall,  thick  and 
strong  as  it  usually  is  seen  three  months  later.  The 
wheat  sown  since  the  rains  was  up  and  bepinnicg 
to  cover  the  fields.  The  buds  of  many  of  the  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees  in  the  orchard  were  swellirg 
and  almost  ready  to  burst,  while  as  yet  the  leaves 
had  not  fallen.  There  was  no  autumn,  and  seem- 
ingly no  winter.  The  spring  followed  the  summer 
without  a  break.    The  Apricot,  Plum,  and  Cherry 
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orchards  presented  the  curiously  mingled  aspect 
of  a  few  yellow  leaves  mixed  with  dark  green  ones, 
yet  fresh  as  in  snmmer.  Men  were  pruning  in 
larger  orchards,  where  as  yet  few  leaves  had  fallen 
from  the  tree,  and  this  in  December.  The  Black- 
berry, Raspberry  and  Strawberry  vines  were  full  of 
blossoms  and  green  and  ripe  berries.  New  Potatoes 
were  in  the  markets,  while  the  late  Pears  and  Apples 
were  hardly  all  gathered,  and  the  Quinces  and 
Japanese  Persimmons  yet  hung  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  It  was  a  year  of  contrasts  in  every  iield  of 
outdoor  interest.— Chables  H.  Shinn,  in  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


PREPARING  FOR  SEED-SOWING. 
At  this  time  of  year  those  who  are  anxious  to 
get  on  with  important  work  in  the  kitchen 
garden  may  easUy  be,  and  very  often  are,  much 
deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  the 
consequence  being  that  they  sow  in  haste  and 
repent  at  leisure.  The  surface  is  perhaps  all 
that  we  could  wish  it  to  be,  while  not  more  than 
4  inches  down  the  soil  may  be  altogether  diffe- 
rent. This  holds  good  not  merely  with  naturally 
stiff,  bad-working  ground,  but  also  with  much 
that  is  lighter  and  more  finely  divided  at  all 
times.  In  one  case  there  is  nothing  but  tough, 
cold  lumps  of  soU  just  below  the  surface  ;  in  the 
other  the  surface  is  fairly  dry,  but  directly 
underneath  it  is  very  sodden,  finely  divided 
soils  absorbing  more  moisture  than,  and  not 
drying  so  quickly  aa  does  lumpy  ground.  We 
have  several  wall  borders,  the  soil  of  which, 
owing  to  frequent  additions  of  various  heaps  of 
soil  and  the  manure  collected  in  the  frame 
ground,  has  become  very  free  working,  though 
the  greater  portion  of  the  garden  is  much 
heavier  and  difficult  to  get  into  good  working 
order.  Up  to  the  present  date  (February  17) 
not  a  seed  has  been  sown  nor  a  plant  set  in  any 
direction.  There  are  a  few  seeds  that  must 
perhaps  be  sown  in  Februaryand  during  March, 
notably  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Spinach,  and  salad- 
ing,  but  April  is  the  month  for  doing  most  of 
the  seed  sowing,  and  by  that  time  the  ground 
can  in  most  instances  be  well  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  either  seeds,  tubers,  or  plants. 
With  the  ground  in  good  order,  an  increased 
heating  power  of  the  sun  and  warm  showers, 
the  seeds  sown  and  roots  or  plants  put  out  all 
do  well,  the  former  coming  up  evenly  and  the 
two  latter  growing  more  strongly.  In  addition 
to  not  being  so  long  a  prey  to  insect  pests,  the 
progress  is  satisfactory  from  the  first,  the  crops 
eventually  being  nearly,  or  quite,  as  early  as 
those  put  out  in  March,  and  certainly  much 
heavier. 

But  if  it  ia  unwise  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
sow  seeds,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
the  let-alone  policy  will  fit  the  ground  for  their 
reception  in  April.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
pulverising  influences  of  east  or  drying  winds, 
bright  sunshine  and  gentle  showers  not  unfre- 
quently  act  more  beneficially  on  soOs  than  do 
frosts  much  earlier  in  the  year.  The  latter  may 
disintegrate  the  soil  too  soon,  saturation  follow- 
ing upon  the  loosening  process.  There  is  much 
less  danger  of  this  happening  later  on,  or,  say, 
when  the  ground  ia  first  roughly  broken  up 
early  in  March.  We  have  been  favoured  this 
February  with  an  unusual  number  of  fine  days 
accompanied  with  cold,  drying  winds,  and 
many  gardeners  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  to  push  on  digging  operations  rapidly, 
rightly  so,  I  consider.  The  surface  most  pro- 
bably ere  this  is  fau?ly  well  pulverised  in  most 
instances,  though  very  stiff"  clays  are  not  so 
quickly  affected.     As  before  pointed  out,  the 


inexperienced  must  not  be  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, as  not  only  ia  it  neceasary  that  aeeda 
should  be  surrounded  by  fine  soil,  but  that 
underneath  ought  to  be  in  an  equally  suitable 
condition  for  the  reception  of  the  delicate  tap 
roots  and  fibres  these  emit.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  smoothing  over  the  surface,  making 
this  look  as  if  there  was  not  a  lump  of  soU  to 
be  found  anywhere,  the  thorough  gardener 
should  now  unhesitatingly  fork  over  the  ground, 
bringing  up  the  lumps  underneath  to  nearly  or 
quite  from  down  to  the  manure,  letting  that 
which  ia  already  finely  divided  go  in  their  place. 
The  March  winda  and  sunshine  will  quickly  dry 
and  bake  the  newly  turned  up  soU,  and  when 
the  next  penetrating  rains  fall  all  wUl  most  pro- 
bably crumble  to  pieces.  Thus  prepared,  seed- 
sowing  and  Potato  planting  will  be  most  pleasant 
work  whenever  it  is  undertaken,  always  pro- 
vided it  is  not  done  while  the  ground  is  very 
wet.  Those  who  take  this  extra  trouble  may 
rest  content  that  they  wUl  get  good  returns. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  preparatory 
measure  to  be  recommended,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  successfully  apply  it  in  all  cases.  Some 
ground  cannot  be  properly  fitted  for  the  re- 
ception of  seeds  without  the  addition  of  much 
fine  material  of  a  somewhat  insoluble  character, 
while  in  not  a  few  instances  the  seeds  have  to 
be  wholly  surrounded  with  added  light  soil,  or 
otherwise  failure  is  almost  inevitable.  We 
have  frequently  been  obliged  to  open  shallow 
trenches  for  Peas  and  Beans,  partially  filling 
these  with  compost  from  the  frame  ground 
and  covering  with  more  of  the  same.  Nor  in 
numerous  cases  ia  it  possible  to  lift  as  well-formed 
Potatoes  as  might  be  required  for  exhibition 
unless  a  thick  dressing  of  sandy  or  light 
compost  or  abundance  of  leaf  soil  and 
burnt  rubbish  had  at  planting  time  been  either 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  soil  or  else  freely 
forked  into  the  lines  intended  to  be  planted. 
The  least  that  can  be  done  in  all  cases  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  very  clayey  or  lumpy  nature  is 
to  cover  the  seeds  after  they  are  sown  with  light 
sandy  soil,  this  causing  them  to  germinate  far 
more  freely  than  would  be  the  case  if  not  so 
covered.  Too  often  seedsmen  are  blamed  for 
having  sent  seeds  of  an  inferior  quality  when 
perhaps  the  fault  rests  with  those  who  have 
not  taken  sufficient  trouble  in  sowing  them. 

Then  there  are  several  enemies  to  delicate 
seedlings,  and  unless  some  preparation  is  made 
in  anticipation  of  their  attacks,  much  mischief 
may  be  done  before  those  in  charge  of  the  gar- 
den are  even  aware  the  seed  has  germinated. 
Much  may  be  done  by  way  of  prevention,  fre- 
quent stirring  of  the  ground  to  a  good  depth 
prior  and  surface  hoeings  subsequent  to  crop- 
ping, greatly  checking  the  increase  of  slugs  and 
also  disturbing  grubs  and  other  pesta  in  their 
resting  places.  Then,  again,  if  either  soot, 
ashes  of  various  kinds,  charred  sawdust,  burnt 
soil,  Ume,  or  salt,  or  all  in  mixture  are  well 
stirred  into  the  surface,  these  would  prove 
to  a  certain  extent  destructive  to  insect 
pests,  and  in  any  case  will  have  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  seedUngs  or  young  plants  of  any 
kind  occupying  the  ground  thus  treated — rapid 
growth  preserving  many  of  them  from  their 
enemies.  Gas-lime  is  sometimes  recommended 
as  a  dressing  for  insect-infested  ground,  but 
this  may  easily  be  used  to  excess,  and  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  applied  and  forked  in  fully  three 
months  before  the  ground  is  cropped  ;  nor  is  it 
safe  to  trust  an  inexperienced  labourer  with 
salt,  as  this  also  must  be  used  with  great  caution, 
or  otherwise  it  will  do  much  more  harm  than 
good.  Its  effect  on  clayey  land  is  to  make  it 
cold  and  pasty,  and  it  ought  to  be  very  sparingly 


sprinkled  over  lighter  soils.  On  the  whole,  no- 
thing equals  in  effect  a  liberal  application  of 
burnt  rubbish  or  the  contents  of  a  large  smother. 
This  should  be  merely  stirred  into  the  surface 
of  ground  to  be  sown  with  Onions,  Carrots, 
Beet,  and  other  crops  of  a  somewhat  similar  na- 
ture, and  in  addition  to  acting  as  a  good  fertiliser, 
it  will  also  prevent  the  surface  from  binding  to- 
gether badly  in  wet  weather  and  cracking  when 
a  hot  dry  time  sets  in.  This  binding  and  crack- 
ing may  also  be  prevented  by  a  free  use  of  either 
spent  tan  or  fine  peat.  Where  many  err  is  in 
deeply  burying  what  should  be  only  lightly 
forked  or  stirred  with  a  flat  hoe  into  the  surface. 
By  all  means  deeply  bury  strong,  comparatively 
raw  manure,  but  let  the  lighter  fine  materials 
be  kept  near  the  surface.  I.  M.  H. 


SCARCITY  OF  PARSLEY. 
In  this  district  Parsley  has  suffered  much  from  the 
few  severe  hoar-frosts  experienced  during  the 
winter.  At  this  time  last  year  it  was  abundant 
enough,  nearly  everybody  possessing  a  garden  being 
well  supplied ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  now, 
and  those  who  have  a  fairly  good  stock  find  plenty 
of  customers  for  it.  Parsley  being  indispensable  in 
most  establishments.  It  is  surprising  how  slight  a 
protection  was  sufficient  to  save  the  plants,  any  near 
the  stems  of  fruit  trees  escaping  almost  uninjured. 
That  covered  by  rough  or  poorly-glazed  frames  and 
handlights  is  very  fresh  and  appears  to  be  growing 
strongly,  but  it  will  be  gathered  very  closely  for 
some  time  to  come.  Unfortunately,  when  once 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  Parsley  in  a  garden  it  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  overcome  the  dilemma,  the 
newly-raised  plants  coming  on  very  slowly  (they  do 
not,  to  the  anxious  gardener,  appear  to  move  at 
all),  and  being  gathered  from  very  closely,  they  are 
a  long  time  in  gaining  strength.  When  I  have 
been  in  this  predicament,  and  it  has  happened  more 
than  once,  I  have  ransacked  the  neighbonrbood  for 
both  leaves  and  strong  roots,  it  being  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  old  self-sown  strains  found  in  cottagers' 
and  farmers'  gardens  are  much  hardier  than  the 
presumably  superior  curled  forms.  A  slight  hotbed 
was  formed  for  these  collected  roots,  a  frame  being 
set  on  this,  and  about  9  inches  of  rich  soil  placed 
in  it.  A  single  light  will  hold  a  lot  of  plants,  as 
they  can  be,  and  were  with  us,  dibbled  in  thickly, 
there  being  little  likelihood  of  any  of  the  new 
leaves  being  left  untouched  long  enough  for  them  _ 
to  attain  full  size.  Kept  moderately  close  and 
watered  occasionally,  these  forced  plants  soon 
formed  fresh  leaves ;  but  in  order  to  maintain  a 
good  supply  it  was  considered  advisable  to  raise  a 
number  of  plants  from  seed  sown  early  in  heat, 
these  being  transplanted  to  a  border  as  soon  as 
large  enough.  Sufficient  plants  for  a  small  garden 
could  be  raised  in  a  good-sized  box  or  in  pans ;  but 
we  annually  devote  a  single  light  frame  to  raising  a 
stock  of  plants,  as  by  no  other  means  can  we  be 
certain  of  obtaining  a  good  even  bed  of  Parsley. 
The  seedlings  are  raised  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Celery,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  plants 
are  pricked  out  direct  from  the  seed-bed  to  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  at  least  twelve  months  unless 
cut  down  by  frosts.  There  is  really  no  necessity  to 
raise  more  than  one  batch  of  plants,  as  should  a 
sufficiency  be  obtained  or  transplanted,  these,  not 
being  kept  closely  stripped  of  leaves,  will  last,  if 
not  allowed  to  flower,  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
not  nnfreqnently  during  two  seasons. 

W.  IGGULDEN. 


Blanching  Seakale.— Mr.  Iggulden,  in  writing 
on  this,  states  that  he  uses  tan,  or  leaf  soil  and 
earth,  but  it  he  will  try  straw  simply  laid  on  over 
the  rows  I  do  not  think  he  will  ever  again  use 
either  of  the  first  named  for  blanching  his  Kale. 
For  a  late  supply  I  cover  a  large  breadth  with  straw. 
Sometimes  after  heavy  rains  the  straw  gets  a  little 
too  heavy,  and  I  thought  of  laying  along  the  rows 
some  Pea  sticks  to  help  support  the  weight,  as  all 
that  is  wanted  is  to  exclude  light.  Under  straw, 
the  Kale  comes  out  as  white  as  it  does  out  of 
pots.— S.  D. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE    AFRICAN    CEDAR. 

(CEDRUS   ATLANTICA.) 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  Scripture  history,  is  generally  admitted  not 
only  the  patriarch  of  tlie  tribe,  but  also  the 
most  noble  and  majestic  Conifer  as  yet  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain.  Its  introduction  is 
rather  uncertain,  but  dating  back  more  than 
200  years,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  carrying 


myself  open  to  the  charge  of  partiality,  I  ventvire 
to  say,  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  Mount  Atlas 
Cedar  in  this  country  is  not  a  long-lived  tree ; 
therefore,  whilst  advising  all  planters  to  intro- 
duce the  straight-boled  African  Cedar  as  freely 
as  possible,  I  would  ask  them  to  perform  their 
part  ui  catering  for  the  delight  of  future  gene- 
rations by  a  more  liberal  use  of  an  old  friend 
which  formed  so  many  conspicuous  landmarks 
in  this  country  a  century  before  the  Californian 
and  Japanese  Conifers  reached  our  shores. 
With  this  digression,  accompanied  by  a  plea  to 


A  Mount  Atlas  Cedar  (Cedrus  atUntica).     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by 
Marian  Winter,  Broomfield,  Caterham. 


in  its  name  such  a  thrilling  history,  there  is 
hardly  a  domain  in  the  kingdom  which  does 
not  boast  one  or  more  aged  trees  planted  and 
eared  for  by  our  forefather.?.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  Solomon's  tree,  but  of  one  of  more  recent 
introduction  that  I  am  about  to  write,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  botanists  do  not 
accept  it  as  a  distinct  species,  it  is  so  distinct  in 
its  style  of  growth,  especially  when  young,  and 
so  rapid  in  its  progress,  that  planters  for  imme- 
diate ea'ect  now  give  preference  to  the  Mount 
Atlas  Cedar.     This  preference,  without  laying 


nurserymen  who  push  tlie  Atlantic  Cedar  be- 
cause it  becomes  (juickly  ready  for  sale,  I  must 
say  the  three  types  forming  the  genus  are  con- 
fined to  three  separate  regions  in  the  great 
mountain  chains  that  cross  the  eastern  conti- 
nent from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Chinese 
Sea.  These  types,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say,  are  C.  Libani,  C.  Deodara,  and  C. 
atlantica,  and  although  the  groups  are  more 
than  a  thousaml  miles  apart,  we  learn  from 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  h.as  examined 
them,  not  only  botanically,  but  as  an  observer 


iu  their  re.spective  habitats,  that  they  must  all 
have  originated  from  one  common  stock.  Hard 
of  belief,  planters  for  a  long  time  dissented 
from  this  opinion,  but  the  day,  I  believe,  is 
coming  when  science  will  win,  as  the  two 
modern  types  planted  here  more  than  forty 
years  ago  are  becoming  more  like  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  every  day.  Each  form,  nevertheless, 
like  those  of  all  other  families  having  a  wide 
geographical  range,  will  always  retain  its  own 
particular  characters,  and  these  being  very 
marked,  the  three  Cedars  must  and  will  be  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  practical  operations  of 
planting. 

Cedku.s  atlantica,  now  very  plentiful  in  Eng- 
land, was  introduced  from  Mount  Atlas,  in 
Northern  Africa,  into  Europe  in  1841,  and  being 
perfectly  hardy,  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to 
soil  provided  it  is  not  wet,  and  rapid  in  its 
growth,  a  great  number  of  very  fine  specimens 
already  may  be  seen  towering  up  and  bravely 
holding  their  own  by  the  side  of  all,  save  the 
extreme  giant  Abies  and  Piceas  from  the  West. 
The  tree,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  engrav- 
ing made  from  a  most  beautiful  photograph 
taken  by  ]Mis8  Marian  Winter  at  Broomfield, 
Caterham,  assumes  a  broad,  pyramidal  habit, 
but  the  branches  being  shorter,  stiflfer  as  a  rule, 
and  irregularly  set  on  the  stem,  it  does  not  as 
yet  throw  out  those  enormous  horizontal  tabu- 
liform  limbs  so  characteristic  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  The  Mount  Atlas  Cedar  further 
difl'ers  from  the  patriarch  in  having  shorter, 
stifi'er,  and  more  prickly  leaves  set  upon  the 
shoots,  which  are  less  drooping  at  the  points.  An 
unfailing  guide  as  to  identity  is  its  having  a  per- 
fectly .straight,  fast-growing  stem.  A  great  num- 
berof  the  three  forms  of  Cedar  have  been  planted 
at  Eastnor,  some  on  the  limestone,  others  on  the 
igneous  detritus  of  the  Malverns,  and  some  of 
the  African  trees  so  closely  resemble  some  of 
the  Lebanon  forms,  that  experienced  persons 
might  be  taken  in,  were  they  not  guided  by  the 
stiff  points  of  the  shoots  and  the  Larch-like 
straightness  of  the  trunks.  The  tree  herewith 
figured,  one  of  the  softest  and  most  flowing 
forms  1  have  seen,  comes,  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
a  medium  altitude  of  5000  feet  to  COCO  feet  on 
the  Atlas  range,  and  being  so  thoroughly  accom- 
modating as  to  soil,  planters  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  who  have  not  hitherto  done  so  should 
at  once  find  for  it  a  place.  In  these  days 
of  mimicry  when  the  Pines,  the  Spruces,  the 
Silver  Firs,  the  Cypresses  and  Junipers  are 
supplying  the  planter  with  representatives  in 
grey  and  silver  and  gold,  it  would  be  strange  if 
tbe  Cedars  were  behindhand  in  contributing 
their  quota  to  his  store.  Behindhand  they  are 
not,  for  about  the  time  the  normal  form  was 
introduced,  the  late  Earl  Somers  made  the  ascent 
of  the  Atlas  range,  and  there  in  Jenial  el  Haad 
discovered  a  most  beautiful  tree,  as  remarkable 
for  its  silvered  foliage  as  for  its  peculiar  style  of 
growth.  From  cones  gathered  by  his  lordship, 
trees  in  due  course  were  raised  at  Eastnor,  and 
some  of  them  retaining  all  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, including  the  colour  of  the  leaves  and 
the  irregular  setting  of  the  main  branches  in  a 
triangular  form  had  attained  to  the  height  of 
50  feet  before  he  died.  W.  Coleman. 


Bell-flowered  Heath  (Erica  codonodes).— 
This  is  usaally  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  Tree 
Heath  (Erica  arborea),  but  it  appears  to  be  some- 
what hardier  than  that  beautiful  species.  Both  are, 
however,  grand  objects  at  this  season,  though  E. 
codonodes  seems  to  be  the  earlier  of  the  two.  This 
forms  a  small  shrub  of  3  feet  to  i  feet  high,  the 
branches  being  numerous,  slender,  somewhat  erect, 
.and  thickly  clothed  with  very  small  leaves.  During 
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early  spring  each  of  the  slender  shoots  is  completely 
wreathed  for  about  a  foot  of  its  length  with  myriads 
of  tiny  bell-shaped  blossoms,  which  in  a  bud  state 
are  pinkish,  but  on  expansion  become  of  the  purest 
white.  The  individual  blooms  of  E.  codonodes  are 
somewhat  larger  and  more  bell-shaped  than  those 
of  E.  arborea.  Such  a  beautiful  shrub,  flowering  as 
it  does  so  early  in  the  season,  well  repays  a  little 
protection,  for  where  fully  exposed  it  cannot,  unless 
in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  England,  be  de- 
pended upon  to  bloom  well. — H.  P. 


THE  JAPANESE  AEBOR-VIT^. 

This  beautiful  tree  (Thujopsis  dolabrata)  is  invalu- 
able for  pleasure  grounds  and  woods.  Even  when 
Conifers  do  well  (as  a  matter  of  fact  very  many  of 
them  do  not),  they  are  entirely  unfitted  for  our 
country.  When  the  gardener  digs  deep  holes  for 
them,  and  surrounds  them  with  4  feet  or  5  feet  of 
rich  moist  loam,  they  thrive  very  well  for  a 
time  ;  but  once  they  get  into  the  natural  soil  of  the 
district,  and  have  to  submit  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  our  climate,  then  it  is  seen  that  many  of 
them  are  unfitted  for  it.  Many  of  them,  too,  are 
tender,  and  get  killed  by  frosts.  But  this  tree  is 
as  hardy  as  our  own  Holly.  When  so  many  trees 
were  killed  in  France  in  the  terrible  winter  after 
the  war,  this  tree  was  uninjured.  Moreover,  it  is 
more  beautiful  than  many  of  the  hardy  Conifers ; 
the  foliage  and  form  are  so  distinct  and  graceful. 

Those  who  can  get  good  plants  of  it  will  do  well 
to  form  a  bold  group  of  this  tree.  When  young  it 
is  somewhat  shrub-like,  and  the  danger  which  so 
often  occurs  in  our  gardens  of  overcrowding  is 
present. 

In  transplanting  all  trees  of  this  kind  it  is  a  great 
point  to  make  them  very  firm.  Having  put  the  ball 
in  position,  wash  the  roots  in,  so  as  to  settle  some 
fine  soil  round  the  fibres.  Then  make  the  soil  even 
and  quite  firm  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  lift  a  few  sods  of  earth  and  throw 
them  above  the  general  level,  leaving  them  loose  on 
the  top.  This  prevents  the  trees  from  being  blown 
about,  as  the  top  of  this  tree  offers  so  much  more 
resistance  to  the  wind  than  the  top  of  any  summer- 
leafing  tree.  It  is  important  to  thoroughly  anchor 
(so  to  say)  the  trees,  no  matter  what  size  they 
may  be,  so  that  the  wind  cannot  have  the  power  to 
move  the  ball. 

This  tree,  when  young  at  least,  keeps  its  branches 
near  the  ground,  and  roots  very  freely  where  it 
touches  the  earth  ;  so  that  in  this  case  one  has 
some  chance  of  escaping  the  grafted  plant,  far  too 
common  among  coniferous  trees.  It  is  a  beautiful 
tree  in  its  native  land  ;  when  young,  gracefully  fur- 
nished to  the  height  of  15  feet  or  2ii  feet ;  then  it 
eventually  becomes  a  tree,  and,  like  many  other 
Conifers,  it  loses  its  lower  branches.  To  the  ordi- 
nary gardener  this  seems  a  loss,  but  it  is  natural 
that  the  trees  should  lose  their  branches.  The 
great  Pines — whether  Scotch  Firs  or  Japanese 
Arbor-vitte— are  never  picturesque  until  they  have 
lost  their  lower  branches  and  show  their  hand- 
some stems. — Field. 


resist  frosts  that  would  in  the  open  completely 
destroy  all  expanded  blossoms.  The  damage  by 
frost  is  generally  limited  to  these  last,  as  in  the 
bud  state,  even  if  well  advanced,  they  mostly 
escape  uninjured.  A  very  suitable  position  for 
Rhododendrons  of  this  class  is  where  there  are 
some  tall  deciduous  trees  to  protect  them  from 
the  north  and  east,  but  they  should  be  open  to- 
wards the  south,  as  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  a  floral  dis- 
play. Rhododendrons  of  this  class  form  magni- 
ficent objects  for  vases  indoors  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  For  this  purpose  it  is  by  far 
the  better  way  to  cut  them  when  in  the  bud 
state,  or  rather  just  as  the  very  earliest  blooms 
in  the  cluster  are  on  the  point  of  expanding,  as 
they  open  beautifully  in  water  and  remain  in 
perfection  a  long  time. — T. 


Early-flowered  Rhododendrons.  —  Exclu- 
sive of  the  smaller  Rhododendrons  represented 
by  such  kinds  as  dahuricum,  priecox,  and  others, 
several  of  the  large,  showy-flowered  varieties 
bloom  very  early  in  the  year  if  the  weather  is 
not  too  severe,  and  as  we  have  had  very  little 
frost  for  some  time  the  season  has  been  unusu- 
ally favourable  for  Rhododendrons  of  this  sec- 
tion, many  of  them  having  been  more  or  less  in 
flower  for  some  weeks.  One  of  the  very  best  is 
Nobleanum,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  many 
forms,  some  much  brighter  than  others.  Several 
of  our  nurserymen  make  a  specialty  of  these  early 
flowering  Rhododendrons,  and  publish  a  long  list 
of  varieties,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  be- 
sides the  above,  cancasicum,  Broughtonianum, 
Russellianum,  and  altaclarense.  From  their  early 
flowering  character  it  is  evident  that  some  shelter 
will  be  of  advantage  to  them,  as  if  protected 
only  by  a  few  neighbouring  trees  they  will  often 


TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 
The  orthodox  seasons  for  transplanting  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs  are  in  autumn,  from  the 
end  of  September  to  the  end  of  October,  and  in 
spring  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of 
April.  Autumn  planting  is  better  than  spring,  but 
the  experience  of  others  may  incline  to  the  spring 
season.  No  doubt  the  new  growth  does  give  an 
impetus  to  root  action,  but  the  keen,  drying  winds 
in  exposed  situations  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  and 
often  dry  up  the  life  of  the  plant  before  the  new 
foliage  has  a  chance  to  bear  upon  the  root  action 
at  all.  Most  planters  who  have  much  work  to  do, 
generally  find  the  season  too  short  for  it.  And  as 
regards  the  hardiest  Evergreens,  if  proper  care  is 
taken,  they  may  be  moved  at  any  time,  either  winter 
or  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  suitable.  When 
Evergreens  are  sent  a  long  journey  in  spring  the 
roots  often  come  to  hand  very  much  dried  ;  even 
if  packed  carefully  the  winds  are  often  so  piercing 
as  to  penetrate  any  ordinary  thickness  of  packing 
material,  and  then  such  things  as  Lawson's  Cypress 
are  nearly  sure  to  fail.  I  know  no  reason  why 
this  beautiful  family  should  be  more  difticult  to 
transplant  than  the  Japanese  Cypress  (Retinospora) 
but  they  certainly  are,  unless  grown  in  a  soil  that 
encourages  the  production  of  fibres.  All  the  Ber- 
beris  family  are  bad  to  transplant,  simply  because 
they  have  no  flbrous  roots.  Possibly  if  they  were 
more  frequently  transplanted  in  the  nursery  this 
difficulty  would  be  somewhat  obviated,  but  this 
would  check  their  growth  and  the  average  purchaser 
requires  a  big  plant  for  his  money.  The  best  way 
with  Barberries  when  transplanting  is  to  head  them 
back ;  this  takes  the  strain  ofE  the  roots,  and  in 
due  time  new  growth  breaks  away.  In  many  cases 
if  they  are  not  headed  back,  the  long  shoots  will  die 
back.  Thosewhoarethinkingof  planting  Evergreens 
and  contemplate  making  purchases  should  get  them 
from  a  nursery  where  they  have  been  frequently 
transplanted.  This  is  the  secret  (if  there  be  any 
secret  about  it)  of  successful  transplanting.  More- 
over, the  plants  that  have  been  properly  prepared 
by  frequent  disturbance  of  the  roots  may  be  planted 
at  any  time.  It  is  only  the  badly-grown  stuff  with 
long  naked  roots  too  often  coming  to  hand,  chopped 
about  with  the  spade,  that  requires  to  be  studied 
as  regards  the  particular  hour  or  minute  for  plant- 
ing. Again,  the  proper  preparation  of  the  site 
where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  has  something  to 
do  with  the  after  success.  One  most  successful  plant  er 
never  planted  anything  without  first  having  the 
ground  trenched  or  bastard  trenched  20  inches  deep 
before  planting.  But  all  good  work  is  expensive.  It  is 
more  satisfactory,  however,  in  the  end,  for  the  trees 
will  grow  and  be  healthy,  and  that  should  be  the 
planter's  aim.  Among  the  safest  things  to  move 
are  Yew  trees,  Arbor-vitfe,  and  Box.  The  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  moves  weU,  and  the  Mount  Atlas  Cedar 
(Cedrus  atlantica)  rarely  fails.  The  Deodar  does 
not  always  succeed  so  well.  Picea  Pinsapo  and 
P.  Nordmanniana,  two  of  the  most  useful  Conifers 
for  lawn  planting,  are  easy  to  transplant.  The 
Holly  used  to  be  considered  a  difficult  subject,  but 
when  it  has  been  frequently  transplanted  it  may  be 
moved  at  any  time  with  safety.  But  on  moving  any- 
thing from  a  sheltered  to  an  exposed  situation,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  put  up  some  temporary  shelter 


until  the  cold  spring  winds  are  over.  A  few 
stout  stakes  should  be  driven  into  the  ground  a 
foot  or  so  apart,  and  high  enough  to  lift  the  cold 
current  over  the  plants  it  is  intended  to  protect. 
Branches  of  any  kind  may  be  woven  between  the 
stakes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the  wind. 
Whether  the  planting  is  done  in  autumn  or  spring, 
the  trees  will  probably  require  water,  if  the  weather 
should  be  dry  in  March  and  April,  till  the  roots 
commence  work,  and  a  dash  with  the  garden  engine 
over  the  leaves  is  often  a  great  help  in  checking 
evaporation  from  their  surface,  and  this  may  be 
done  whenever  there  are  any  signs  of  distress.  It 
will  be  probably  better  to  anticipate  these  signs. 
Everybody  knows  the  value  of  mulching  newly- 
planted  things,  as  well  as  the  necessity  there  is  for 
affording  support  to  any  plants  or  trees  that  are 
large  enough  to  offer  much  resistance  to  the  wind, 
as  no  tree  nor  plant  will  grow  unless  firmly  fixed  in 
the  ground.  E.  H. 


THE  TRUMPET  CREEPER. 

(TEOOMA   EADICANS) 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest,  most  easily  grown, 
and  most  ornamental  of  all  our  woody  climbers. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Teooma  radicans,  and  it  be- 
longs to  the  Bignonia  family  of  plants  ;  Catalpa 
trees  also  belong  to  the  same  order.  It  grows  wild 
from  Pennsylvania  south  and  west,  and  abounds 
along  the  outskirts  of  woods,  road  sides,  and  ne- 
glected grounds  and  thickets  of  shiubs  where  the 
soil  is  good,  but  it  is  seldom  found  in  dense,  shady 
woods. 

As  an  ornamental  climber  it  is  cultivated  in  all 
temperate  countries.  The  typical  wild  plant  is  the 
one  most  commonly  cultivated,  but  nurserymen 
have  given  us  a  few  distinct  varietal  forms  of  it : 
for  instance,  pi:<'Cox,  which  is  claimed  to  bloom  a 
little  earlier  than  the  common  form,  grandiflora, 
which  has  larger  flowers,  and  atrosanguinea,  which 
has  darker-coloured  blossoms.  The  last-named  is 
quite  distinct,  but  the  other  two,  although  per- 
haps distinct  enough,  occur,  I  believe,  not  infre- 
quently in  a  wild  state,  at  least  anyone  in  the 
Southern  States  may  observe  that  some  plants 
bloom  earlier  than  others  or  have  larger  and  hand- 
somer flowers. 

Trumpet  Creepers  are  very  serviceable  wherever 
vigorous,  permanent  vines  are  wanted,  but  they 
should  not  be  planted  against  light  trellis- woik,  as 
they  might  wind  around  and  break  it.  They  luxu- 
riate in  warm  sunshine,  and  will  blossom  well  even 
in  north-facing  aspects  provided  they  are  not 
overshaded  by  trees.  We  have  an  old  two-story 
barn  covered  to  the  top  of  the  roof  with  one  on 
the  south  side  and  on  the  west  gable  end,  and 
when  it  is  in  bloom  in  midsummer  it  looks  lovely. 
We  cut  the  vines  hard  into  the  boards  every  winter. 
Associated  with  many  other  vines  we  have  it  cover- 
ing a  large  summer-house,  and  alone  trained  up 
arched  pillars.  It  is  really  pretty  when  allowed  to 
run  up  trees  and  spread  out  among  their  branches, 
and  depend  again  in  flower-tipped  sprays,  as  we 
find  it  wild  along  the  margins  of  Southern  woods. 
A  very  suiking  way  to  use  it  is  trained  up  a  high 
pillar  by  itself  in  columnar  fashion.  Set  a  12  feet 
to  20  feet  high  Locust  or  Chestnut  post  in  the 
ground  where  you  wish  to  have  the  pillar  and 
plant  Trumpet  Creepers  about  it,  and  let  them 
climb  up  the  pole  at  freedom,  but  clip  them  in 
close  to  the  pillar  every  winter  for  tidiness'  sake. 

It  clings  to  any  rough  surface  by  stem  roots, 
just  as  English  Ivy  does  and,  too,  it  often  twists 
around  a  narrow  support.  It  spreads  a  good  deal 
at  the  root  and  sprouts  crop  up  at  the  distance  of 
some  yards  from  the  stems  of  the  old  plants,  but 
they  are  easily  chopped  out  if  not  wanted.  It  is 
quite  hardy  on  Long  Island,  and  hardy  enough  at 
Boston. 

Tecoma  grandiflora  is  a  splendid  species 
from  China  and  Japan.  Its  flowers  are  shorter  and 
more  open  than  those  of  T.  radicans,  and  hardly 
so  dark  coloured,  but  they  are  very  showy  and  pro- 
duced in  quantity  in  large  terminal  panicles.  It  is 
a  much  finer  species  than  our  native  one,  but  un- 
fortunately not  nearly  so  hardy.     It  is  too  tender 
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for  cultivation  out-o£-doors  north  of  New  York. 
From  Philadelphia  southward,  however,  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  hardy  vines.  At  Arlington,  in 
Virginia,  last  summer  I  saw  it  in  splendid  bloom  ; 
also,  near  by  it,  a  handsome  form  almost  interme- 
diate between  this  and  the  American  species. 

Tecoma  Thunbergi  has  not  yet  bloomed  with 
us,  but  Parsons  describes  it  as  "  resembling 
T.  grandiflora,  bat  less  vigorous,  with  flowers  of  a 
deeper  tint." — W.  Falconeb,  in  Rural  Xov  Yorker. 


The  white  flowered  Mezereon. — This  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  later  in  flowering  than  the  col- 
oured varieties,  for  while  the  red-flowered  forms 
are  fully  expanded,  this  is  just  opening  its  blossoms. 
It  is  very  distinct  from  any  of  the  others,  not  only 
in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  the  berries,  instead  of  being  red,  as  in  the 
common  Mezereon,  are  when  ripe  of  a  yellow  hue, 
so  that  in  all  stages  it  forms  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  better-known  kind.  There  is  a  dark-coloured 
form  of  this  last,  known  as  rubra  or  purpurea, 
which,  owing  to  its  deep  tinted  blossoms, is  ina  mass 
more  showy  than  the  ordinary  Mezereon.  These 
Daphnes  are  certainly  among  the  very  best  of  our 
hardy  shrubs  that  flower  thus  early  in  the  year,  but 
tjiey  are  often  seen  in  a  far  from  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. On  hot  sandy  soils  they  will  not  thrive,  but 
prefer  a  cool,  moist,  and  well-drained  spot.  A  good 
loamy  soil  seems  to  suit  them  better  than  anything 
else.  The  autumn-flowered  variety  of  the  Mezereon 
is  another  very  desirable  form. — T. 

Cassandra  calyculata. — This  is  sometimes 
included  in  the  genus  Andromeda,  two  members  of 
which  (A.  japonica  and  A.  floribunda)  are  now  in 
bloom,  while  the  Cassandra  is  nearly  approaching 
that  stage  ;  indeed,  a  few  of  the  earliest  blossoms 
are  already  expanded.  It  is  a  native  of  the  colder 
districts  of  North  America,  and  is  therefore  per- 
fectly hardy  in  this  country,  where  it  forms  a  low 
branching  bush,  seldom  a  couple  of  feet  high,  the 
branches  being  clothed  with  small,  oblong-shaped 
leaves  of  a  rusty  hue  underneath,  while  the  upper 
surface  is  of  a  peculiar  bronzy  tint.  The  drooping, 
bell-shaped  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion, 
and  depend  thickly  from  the  undersides  of  the 
shoots,  so  that  a  specimen  in  full  bloom  is  very 
pretty,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  called  showy.  Soil 
of  a  peaty  nature  that  is  always  fairly  moist  seems 
to  best  suit  this  Cassandra.  It  readily  lends  itself 
for  flowering  under  glass  early  in  the  year,  as  from 
the  season  at  which  it  blooms  in  the  open  air  no 
forcing  is  necessary  to  induce  it  to  flower  very 
early  in  the  year  when  protected  from  frost.  Like 
many  of  its  allies,  the  dense  rooting  character  of 
this  plant  is  in  its  favour  when  lifted  for  bloom- 
ing in  pots. — T. 

Abies  brachyphylla.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Silver  Firs,  as  it  forms  a  very  handsome 
specimen,  and  is  not  injured  by  late  spring  frosts. 
It  appears  to  be  of  rapid  growth,  and  pushes  up  a 
strong,  vigorous  leader,  while  the  branches  spring 
at  regular  intervals,  but  the  minor  branchlets  are 
not  so  formally  disposed  as  in  A.  Pinsapo.  The 
leaves  are  deep  green,  almost  as  dark  as  those  of 
A.  Nordmanniana,  but  they  are  much  shorter  and 
less  regularly  arranged  on  the  branchlets.  The 
cones  are  about  4  inches  long,  erect,  as  in  the  Silver 
Firs,  and  purple  when  mature.  We  have  to  thank 
Messrs.  Veitch  for  this  handsome  Conifer,  as  they 
introduced  it  from  Japan.  In  the  "  Manual  of  the 
Coniferfe  "  it  is  described  as  one  of  the  hardiest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Silver  Kirs, 
and  is  said  to  stand  the  severe  Danish  winter  unin- 
jured. In  its  native  country  this  Fir  reaches  a 
height  of  120  feet,  but  owing  to  its  recent  intro- 
duction no  large  specimens  are  to  be  met  with  in 
this  country.  Few  of  its  class  succeed  so  well  in 
gravelly  soils  —T. 

Arrow-jointed  Broom  (Genista  sagittalis).— 
Tl)is_ species  of  Genista  is  very  useful  for  the  rockery, 
and  it'  planted  in  a  sunny  pnsition  will  flower  freely. 
It  only  reaches  a  height  of  C,  inclu's  or  thereby,  but 
form.s  a  thick  mass  of  curiously-winged  stL-ins. 

Philadelphua  grandiflorus.— I  planted  this 
in  1886.     In  1888  it  flowered  abundantly,  but  in  1889 


not  a  single  flower  appeared.  It,  however,  grew  very 
strongly,  and  liaa  now  shoots  of  great  length.  Kindly 
let  me  know  whether  the  tree  ought  to  be  pruned,  and 
if  so,  whether  moderately  or  sharply. — H.  B. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


RENOVATING  OLD  ORCHARDS- 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  experienced  practi- 
tioner like  "A.  D."  (p.  132)  approving  my  advice 
to  the  owners  of  inferior  sorts  of  Apples,  of  which 
we  have  far  too  many  in  the  west  midlands, 
and  his  criticism  of  my  method  of  managing  the 
stocks  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  grafting  is 
by  no  means  objectionable,  as  discussion  upon 
these  points  may  eventually  benefit  the  masses. 
"  A.  D.,"  like  myself  and  other  horticulturists, 
is  anxious  to  see  the  owners  and  tillers  of  the 
land  stirring  themselves  and  trying  to  assist 
others  in  the  better  culture  of  our  national  fruit, 
the  Apple  ;  but  it  is  uphill  work,  for  much  as  I 
have  laboured  with  my  pen  and  the  grafting  tools, 
my  neighbours,  I  say  witli  regret,  make  no  sign, 
whilst  some  who  might  take  the  lead  in  those 
important  matters  are  hostile  to  men  of  progress. 
Dogs  in  mangers  always  have  existed,  and  always 
will,  so  whilst  they  are  growling  over  the  bit  of 
hay  they  cannot  eat  I  will  give  "A.  D."  my 
reasons  for  allowing  full  play  to  the  spray  upon 
my  grafted  trees  for  the  first  year  or  two.  As  I 
do  not  profess  great  physiological  learning,  I  do 
not  a.ssume  even  that  I  am  right,  but  having  had 
some  practical  experience  in  the  renovation  and 
conversion  of  old  orchards,  I  have  given  to 
readers  of  The  Garden  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing or  condemning  methods  which  have  best 
answered  my  purpose. 

The  trees  to  which  my  remarks  specially  apply 
may  have  been  raised  from  kernels  or  by  graft- 
ing some  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago,  and  having 
made  vigorous  heads,  their  roots  form  a  complete 
network  beneath  the  turf.  When  headed  very 
hard  back  the  stored  sap  forces  a  strong  growth 
of  spray,  and  the  small  number  of  scions  let  into 
the  large  stumps  may  make  a  good  start,  but 
the  shock  to  the  system  tells  upon  the  roots — at 
least  this  is  my  experience,  and  although  the 
trees  may  not  show  it  the  first  year,  their  after 
progress  is  thin  and  unsatisfactory,  the  points  of 
the  shoots  begin  to  perish,  when,  owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  roots,  they  never  attain  to 
fertility,  if  they  do  not  die. 

Trees,  on  the  otherhand, moderately  shortened, 
not  to  a  dozen,  but  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  stumps, 
the  thickest  not  larger  than  one's  wrist,  hardly 
feel  the  shock,  and  having  an  abundance  of  dor- 
mant buds  resting  under  their  rough  bark,  they 
make  a  quick  start,  giving  almost  immediate 
relief  to  the  roots,  which  otherwise  might  be- 
come gorged  or  make  a  few  puny  fibres  too  late 
in  the  season  to  ripen.  Upon  each  of  these  small 
stumps  I  generaUy  place  two  grafts,  in  some 
cases  only  one,  and  although  the  spray,  as  a 
rule,  is  allowed  to  grow,  it  rarely  happens  that  it 
prevents  the  scions  from  making  quite  as  much 
wood  as  the  season  will  ripen — a  very  important 
point  in  the  formation  of  a  new  foundation.  The 
trees  are  closely  watched,  and  if  through  any 
unforeseen  defect  the  scions  remain  sluggish,  and 
tlie  spray  takes  the  lead,  the  robbers  are  shor- 
tened back,  but  not  entirely  removed  until  the 
end  of  the  second  year. 

Some  five  years  ago  I  commenced  the  con- 
version of  an  old  orchard,  and  entertaining  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  Blenheim  Orange,  a 
number  of  trees,  some  forty  to  fifty  years  planted, 
were  headed  back  and  grafted.  The  scions, 
selected  from  healthy  two  years'  shoots,  were  let 
in  with  the  saw,  every  bit  of  spray  was  allowed 


to  grow,  and  now  the  heads,  10  feet  to  12  feet 
through,  are  loaded  with  flower-buds,  from 
which  I  expect  a  good  crop  of  fruit  this  season. 
I  do  not  assert  that  close  heading  would  not 
have  answered  equally  well,  but  finding  a 
medium  course  quite  satisfactory,  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  many  preceding  operations,  I  have 
given  my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth  to 
those  who  have  trees  nearly  half  a  century  old 
to  deal  with.  W.  C. 


THINNING  FLOWER-BUDS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 
Whilst  thanking  "Another  Fruit  Grower"  (p. 
IfiH)  for  having  credited  me  with  good  intentions, 
I  beg  to  say  I  have  not  overlooked  the  vital  force 
and  habits  of  many  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees  met 
with  in  our  gardens  ;  neither  have  I  been  so  rude 
as  to  treat  readers  of  The  Garden  as  children  or 
apprentices.  In  the  article  to  which  he  refers  my 
remarks  were  intended  to  draw  attention  to  bud- 
thinning  as  a  principle,  leaving  to  those  most  inte- 
rested the  decision  as  to  whether  the  reduction  of 
the  buds  upon  certain  trees  under  their  care  might 
be  advantageous,  or  rice  versa.  If  anyone  calling 
himself  a  practical  gardener  be  so  foolish  as  to 
thin  the  buds  upon  a  vigorous  young  Peach  tree,  I 
hold  myself  blameless,  as  nowhere  in  the  article 
have  I  recommended  such  a  course  of  procedure, 
my  object,  on  the  contrary,  being  relief  to  over- 
budded  trees,  not  the  suppression  of  growth  in 
young  ones.  This  being  so,  I  venture  to  say  the 
introduction  of  vigorous  young  trees  and  root-prun- 
ing  as  an  aid  to  fertility  is  beside  the  question,  not 
that  I  under-value  root-lifting,  for  I  have  preached 
and  practised  for  years,  fuUy  convinced  that  this, 
combined  with  extension  training,  is  the  best  mode 
of  preventing  artificially  trained  trees  from  getting 
out  of  order.  But  once  out  of  bounds,  unripe,  and 
sparsely  set  with  imperfect  flowers,  the  principle 
your  correspondent  advocates  would  not  result  in 
the  attraction  of  sap  from  the  shoots  to  the  fruit, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  would  be  very 
little  fruit  to  require  feeding ;  consequently,  over- 
exuberance,  quite  another  matter,  could  not  be 
checked  by  over-cropping.  "  Root-pruning,"  '  An- 
other Fruit  Grower '  says,  "  is  usually  resorted  to 
to  check  an  exuberance  of  unfruitful  wood,  but  if 
a  crop  of  fruit  equal  to  the  exceptional  vigour  of 
the  tree  can  be  secured,  it  will  prove  a  more  profit- 
able way  of  curbing  rank  growth."  Just  so  ;  but 
my  object  is  relief  to  enervated  trees  by  thinning 
the  flowers  instead  of  the  fruit.  Your  correspon- 
dent has  lost  the  thread  and  is  rambling  on  another 
subject.  But,  taking  him  on  his  own  ground,  how 
unfruitful  wood  can  produce  a  restraining  crop  of 
fruit  puzzles  me  and  will  puzzle  many  more,  and 
unless  your  correspondent's  practice  is  much  better 
than  his  theory,  I  fear  there  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  a  solution.  "Thinning  the  flower-buds 
prostrates  the  grower's  object,  for  a  thin  set  usually 
results  in  failure."  This  theory  to  me  is  new, 
and  not  only  new,  but  the  reverse  of  my  experience, 
for  not  nnfrequently  I  have  seen  trees  literally 
loaded  with  flower-buds  so  completely  exhausted 
by  the  production  of  pollen  that  they  became  quite 
barren,  or  producers  of  a  few  mediocre  fruits  utterly 
void  of  flavour.  Trees,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old 
Noblesse  Peach  mentioned  in  my  article,  to  wit, 
carrying  barely  a  pair  of  flower-buds  on  a  shoot, 
have  set  every  blossom  and  carried  them  past  the 
size  of  thrushes'  eggs  to  magnificent  maturity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  hard  upon  the  young  man 
who  thinned  the  flower-buds  on  his  five-year-old 
trees,  but  certainly  I  must  blame  the  teacher  who 
turned  out  such  a  raw  hand  as  a  professional.  Also 
I  must  inform  "Another  Fruit  Grower"  that  his 
bringing  forward  this  argument  does  not  touch  the 
principle  I  advocate,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
bud-thinning  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dropping 
of  bis  fruit  when  the  size  of  thrushes'  eggs.  His 
crop,  in  the  first  instance,  might  be  light,  but  then 
there  are  ways  and  means  of  repressing  leaf-growth 
by  pinching  and  disbudding,  and  a  man  who  thinned 
the  buds  on  these  vigorous  young  trees  may  have 
neglected  this  important  operation ;  he  may  have 
kept  them  too  wet  or  too  dry,  too  hot  at  times  or 
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too  cold ;  for  Peaches  under  glass  require  very  nice 
management,  and  quickly  resent  improper  treat- 
ment. The  wood  having  become  "  much  stronger 
than  that  generally  desired  in  Peaches,"  it  might  be 
interesting  to  learn  how  these  unfruitful  growths 
are  being  managed  this  year,  or,  if  left  to  Nature, 
the  crop  is  heavy  enough  to  require  feeding  with 
stimulants  in  accordance  with  "Another  Fruit 
Grower's  "  suggestion. 

As  an  extensionist,  I  agree  with  your  correspon- 
dent's remarks  on  the  management  of  Plum  trees  ; 
but  here  even  when  left  to  Nature,  which  Peaches, 
selected  by  him  for  pointing  his  argument,  are  not, 
I  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  the  quality  of  the 
crop  may  be  greatly  improved  by  thinning  the 
flower-buds. 

"Another  Fruit  Grower"  having  introduced  a 
case  of  mismanagement  in  three  Peach  houses  as  an 
argument  against  bud-thinning,  with  the  editor's 
permission  1  will  give  one  or  two ^'ro  cmifra.  When 
walking  through  one  of  the  dnest  Plum  orchards, 
near  Worcester,  last  year,  I  saw  scores  of  stan- 
dard trees,  "left  entirely  to  Nature,"  not  only 
propped  up,  but  literally  breaking  to  pieces  under 
the  weight  of  fruit  at  that  time  barely  past  the 
stoning.  Bud-thinning,  in  this  case,  was  imprac- 
ticable, but  no  experienced  person,  I  think,  will 
assert  that  the  performance  of  this  operation 
would  not  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  past 
crop  and  improved  the  prospect  for  this  season. 

When,  many  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Flemming, 
of  Tientham,  made  himself  famous  by  the  growth 
and  exhibition  of  exceptionally  fine  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  he  stated  that  he  thinned  the 
bunches  before  the  flowers  threw  ofiE  the  capsules. 
A  Gros  Colman  Vine  under  my  own  care  one 
season  cast  quite  four-fifths  of  its  flowers,  and  I 
thought  the  few  left  would  not  swell  to  maturity. 
These  in  due  course  threw  off  the  capsules,  set 
well,  and  although  they  required  very  little  if 
any  thinning,  they  made  berries  4|  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  took  first  prize  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  September.  Feuit  Gbowbe. 


culture.     Nevertheless,  M grows  it,  gets  it, 

and  sells  it.  The  place  is  a  jungle  of  Raspberries, 
Currants,  Black  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Apples,  and 
Plums  ;  there  is  a  bit  of  paddock  for  the  donkey,  a 
vegetable  garden,  and  a  small  nursery ;  a  cart  shed, 
a  stable,  a  fowl-house  and  run,  all  of  the  most 

primitive  description.    M has  always  heaps  of 

mantire,  for  he  wastes  nothing.  He  gathers  road- 
scrapings,  hedge  trimmings,  &o.,  which  he  bums  in 
a  heap  ;  he  collects  everything  from  the  fowls,  and 
each  tree,  each  bush  is  regularly  manured.     In  his 

younger  days  M did  many  things ;  he  washed 

sheep,  he  helped  on  farms,  &c.  J.  W.  S. 


AN  ACRE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
1  SEKD  you  the  enclosed  little  history  of  my  tenant 

and  next  door  neighbour,  old  M ,  who  is  a  living 

proof  of  what  can   be  done  by  never-ceasing  in- 
dustry combined  with  sobriety. 

This  man  takes  three  hours  to  do  what  an  able- 
bodied  man  would  accomplish  in  an  hour,  but  he 
is  always  at  work.  He  planted  the  place  with  fruit 
on  a  J  early  tenancy,  and  his  landloid  put  the  place 
up  for  sale.  I  heard  the  old  fellow's  story,  went  to 
see  him,  and  b-^ught  the  place,  where  he  shall  die 
among  his  fruit  trees.  He  and  his  wife  are  curio- 
sities, and  EO  is  the  place,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  my  old  friends  and  their  strange  domicile  to 
you  or  any  of  jour  friends  who  may  feel  curious 
enough  on  the  subject  to  undertake  an  hour's  ride  in 
a  train. 

A  few  months  ago  I  purchased  the  cottage  and 
an  acre  of  land,  which,  unfortunately,  does  not 
join  my  property,  for  there  is  a  public  footpath 
between  which  passes  immediately  under  my  win- 
dows. This  cottage  and  one  acre  of  land  have  been 
occupied  by  M- —  and  his  ancestors  for  110  years. 

M is  now  seventy-two  years  of  age,  his  wife  is 

five  years  younger;  they  have  no  children,  and 
they  are  both  crippled.  The  husband  from  his 
youth  has  only  had  the  full  use  of  his  left  arm,  the 
right  arm,  owing  to  a  stiff  elbow  joint,  only  serving 
as  a  fulcrum.  The  wife  has  both  hands  afflicted 
with  chronic  eczema.  For  years  this  ancient  couple 
have  lived  respectably  on  this  bit  of  land.  The 
rental  of  this  place  was  £12  10s.  per  annum,  which 
has  been  regularly  paid,  and  the  old  couple  have 
lived  and  dressed  and  paid  their  way  honestly  by 
growing  fruit  and  vegetables  and  keeping  fowls. 
They  have  saved  nothing,  but  they  owe  no  man  a 
penny.  The  land  is  open  to  the  north,  north-east, 
and  east.  It  is  situated  too  low  down  in  the 
valley,  where  we  get  fog  and  frost.  It  is  shaded 
on  the  south  by  my  three-storied  house.  So  you 
eee  the  a^pect  is  not  all  one  could  wish  for  fruit 


LATE  PEARS  FOR  PROFIT. 
The  cultivation  of  late  varieties  of  Pears  on  board 
screens  with  a  view  to  profit,  which  Mr.  Coleman 
touches  upon  (p.  93),  is  well  worth  consideration. 
It  is  a  system  that  1  have  frequently  advised,  and 
which,  if  carried  out  with  judgment,  I  am  satisfied 
will  give  a  better  return  than  is  likely  to  result 
from  many  of  the  numerous  fruit  growing  projects 
which  of  late  have  been  so  plentifully  put  forth. 
That  not  only  Pears,  but  other  fruits,  including 
Peaches,  will  bear  as  well  against  a  board  fence  as 
against  a  brick  wall  I  have  had  ample  proof,  pro- 
vided the  fence  is  properly  constructed.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  not  only  would  Pear  growing  in 
this  way  be  profitable  for  a  time,  but  that  it  would 
continue  to  give  a  satisfactory  return,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  less  likely  to  be  adopted  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  fruit  that 
is  almost  certain  to  follow  the  immense  supplies 
of  late  Apples  that  in  a  few  years  must  result  from 
the  extensive  orchard  planting  that  is  now  going 
on,  and  that  is  likely  to  continue.  Though,  as  al- 
ready said,  board  screens  can  be  constructed  with- 
out any  serious  outlay,  still  they  cost  enough  to 
limit  the  extent  of  such  erections,  especially  by 
those  who  hold  land  on  tenure,  even  if  the  tenant 
had  the  security  of  a  twenty-one  years'  lease.  The 
screens  in  question  will  last  considerably  beyond 
that  length  of  time. 

In  considering  the  subject,  the  first  questions 
that  naturally  arise  are  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
the  screens  under  notice,  and  how  long  would  they 
last  ?  Foreign  timber  is  now  very  cheap.  The 
price  Mr.  Coleman  names  is  about  the  figure  that 
Spruce  boards  can  be  bad  for  in  most  parts  of 
England,  I  think,  and  Spruce,  when  properly  treated, 
is  the  article  that  will  be  found  best  in  the  end  to 
use.  Gas  tar  is  much  the  best  preservative  for  all 
kinds  of  soft  wood.  It  keeps  out  the  wet  in  a  way 
that  no  kind  of  oil,  or  preparations  in  which  oil 
is  the  principal  ingredient,  can  equal.  This  I  have 
frequently  proved.  Spruce  boards,  if  thoroughly 
dry  when  they  are  first  tarred,  will  be  sound  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years'  exposure  out  of  doors.  The 
boards,  posts,  and  rails  should  be  used  in  the  rough 
just  as  they  come  from  the  saw.  They  should  not 
be  tongned  and  grooved,  as  if  this  is  done  it  creates 
a  lodgment  for  moisture,  which  is  the  first  thing  to 
guard  against.  The  boards  should  simply  be  edge 
to  edge;  all  the  joints  ought  to  be  covered  with 
strips  H  inches  wide  by  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
These  strips  are  essential,  as  I  have  found  that  if 
by  any  shrinking  in  the  boards,  or  through  their 
not  being  true  in  the  edges,  there  are  chinks  through 
which  the  wind  finds  its  way  on  cold  nights  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom.  The  coping  boards  should 
be  7  inches  wide,  so  as  to  cover  the  tops  of  the 
posts,  and  should  project  equally  on  both  sides.  All 
the  timber,  including  the  boards,  posts,  cross  rails, 
and  the  strips,  should  be  well  coated  with  tar 
before  the  work  is  put  together.  This  is  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance,  as  when  the  tarring  is  left 
until  the  erection  is  finished,  the  parts  which  the 
tar  does  not  reach  will  perish  long  before  those 
where  it  has  been  applied.  When  the  screens  are 
up  another  coat  of  tar  should  be  given. 

Work  of  this  kind  should  always  be  carried  out 
in  the  summer  when  the  timber  is  dry,  as  if  it  con- 
tains moisture  when  the  tar  is  put  on  the  moisture 
is  sealed  up  so  that  it  cannot  escape,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  it  hastens  the  destruction 
of  the  wood.     When  the  work  is  done  in  summer  it 


gives  time  for  the  tar  to  get  dry  before  the  trees 
require  to  be  trained  against  it.  If  the  tarring  is 
properly  carried  out  in  the  first  instance  there  is  not 
so  much  gained  by  frequent  applications  afterwards 
as  might  be  supposed.  I  have  found  little  diffe- 
rence in  the  endurance  of  the  wood  when  a  coat 
was  given  once  in  ten  years,  and  when  it  was  done 
every  two  or  three  years.  It  is  here  where  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  gas  tar  before  other  things  comes 
in.    The  tar  should  always  be  hot  when  laid  on. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  have  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  presence  of  tar  which  is  worth 
taking  into  account.  Where  a  fence  or  a  screen  of 
the  kind  in  question  is  used  for  Peaches  aphides  do 
not  like  it.  Where  one  side  of  a  tree  was  growing 
against  a  wall,  and  the  opposite  side  was 
trained  against  a  tarred  board  fence  that  con- 
tinned  from  the  wall,  the  aphides  confined  their 
attacks  to  the  part  against  the  wall,  leaving  the 
side  on  the  board  fence  unmolested.  That  this  was 
not  an  accident  was  proved  by  its  continuance  year 
after  year.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  give  the  ends  of  the  posts  that  go 
into  the  ground  an  extra  coat  of  tar,  as  it  is  there 
the  decay  first  begins.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  grow  Pears 
profitably  in  the  way  under  notice,  the  first  essen- 
tial is  that  the  soil  and  the  climate  be  both  suite! 
to  the  fruit.  There  will  be  very  little  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  work  in  one  locality  compared  with 
another,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  result  beyond  anything  that  can  be  done 
in  the  cultivation.  Growing  Pears  for  sale  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  growing  thtm  for  home  use.  In 
the  latter  case  one  of  the  chief  objects  is  to  have 
them  in  over  a  long  season.  In  the  former  the  aim 
should  be  to  have  them  when  they  are  the  least 
plentiful.  Local  circumstances  will  in  some  cases 
make  it  necessary  to  vary  the  varieties  that  it  is 
desirable  to  plant,  but  the  best  and  most  reliable 
of  the  late  sorts  will  succeed  in  most  places  where 
the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable.  Anyone  who 
undertakes  to  grow  late  Pears  in  the  manner  in  ques- 
tion will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  few  varie- 
ties. Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  Knight's 
Monarch  are  as  many  as  I  should  care  to  select. 
The  last-named  excellent  Pear  often  drops  its  fruit 
before  it  is  fit  to  gather.  In  some  places  this 
occurs  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  others;  neverthe- 
less, I  should  be  disposed  to  try  it.  Easter  Bcnrrfi 
bears  freely  enough  in  most  places  and  is  a  fine- 
looking  Pear,  but  in  half  the  localities  in  England 
where  Pears  do  fairly  well  the  fruit  often  fails  to 
ripen,  and  even  where  it  does  ripen  I  have  seldom 
found  it  with  enough  flavour  to  be  worth  eating. 

Where  the  screens  run  east  and  west  I  should 
cover  the  north  side  with  Morello  Cherries  ;  when 
to  the  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  the  east  side 
would  do  for  Sweet  Cherries.  T.  B. 


Strawberry  forcing  bouses.— At  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Roberts  put  up  a 
span  house  for  Strawberries,  in  which  the  stage 
was  of  a  high  span  character,  and  the  plants  being 
thus  elevated  near  to  the  glass  plenty  of  air  was 
allowed  to  circulate  about  them.  Oddly  enough,  I 
was  visiting  at  Messrs.  W.  and  E.  Wells'  market 
garden  at  Hounslow  recently,"  in  company  with  Mr. 
Roberts,  when  we  were  shown  by  Mr.  Thompson  a 
long  span  house  filled  with  Strawberries  in  pots, 
and  fitted  with  a  stage  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Thompson  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  method, 
as  damping  was  prevented,  the  plants  got  a  maxi- 
mum of  light  and  air,  and  were  got  at  from  beneath 
the  stage  with  case  and  facility.  As  the  house  in 
this  case  runs  north  and  south,  both  sides  get  about 
the  same  quantity  of  light  and  sunshine,  and  of 
course  the  temperature  throughout  is  practically 
identical.  The  stage  is  of  a  movable  kind,  so  that 
when  Strawberry  forcing  is  over,  the  house  ripen- 
ing two  crops  in  succession,  the  stage  is  removed 
and  slacked  away  until  needed  for  the  following 
year,  and  the  house  is  then  filled  with  Tomato  or 
Cucumber  plants.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  the  favourite 
Strawberry  for  forcing  here  ;  it  is  so  firm,  comes  so 
fine,   sets  well,  and  colours  admirably.      On  the 
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whole,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  in  cultiva- 
tion any  kind  which  possesses  more  acceptable  all 
round  qualities  than  does  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Some 
of  the  newer  Strawberries,  although  large  and 
richly  coloured,  lack  that  firmness  of  flesh  which  is 
so  essential  for  market  work.  Soft,  highly  coloured 
fruits  are  more  apt  to  produce  mildew  than  are 
firmer  ones,  and  mildew  is  a  pest  not  easily  eradi- 
cated.— A.  D. 


ORANGE  CULTURE. 


I  READ  "The  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under 
Glass  "  (Rivers)  twenty-five  years  or  more  ago,  and 
although  I  was  unlikely  to  have  the  chance  of  a 
house  devoted  entirely  to  the  culture  of  Oranges 
under  glass,  I  was  determined  to  do  the  best  I  could 
with  the  glass  structures  I  had.  I  ordered  from  Mr. 
Rivers  three  varieties,  viz.,  the  Tangierine,  St. 
Michaels  and  Malta  Blood.  I  did  not  succeed 
quite  so  well  with  the  trees  purchased  as  I  did 
with  those  propagated  by  myself  afterwards. 
The  trees  were  apparently  healthy  enough,  but 
I  did  not  get  them  to  grow  so  vigorously  as  I 
liked.  However,  they  were  all  true  to  name,  and  I 
set  about  propagating  young  plants  that  would  be 
grown  on  vigorously  from  the  first.  I  tried  them  on 
the  Orange  and  on  the  Lemon  stock,  with  the  result 
that  for  quick-growing,  healthy,  vigorous  trees  the 
last-named  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  stocks  were 
strong  enough  the  second  year  from  the  seeds,  and 
at  the  time  of  grafting  were  well  established  in  5- 
inch  pots.  I  formed  beantiful  standards  with  stems 
3  feet  and  4  feet  high,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
seedling  Lemon  trees  were  three  years  old  ;  they 
ran  up  in  the  forcing  house  with  clean  single  stems 
as  freely  as  stout  Osiers.  Grafting  was  performed 
about  the  first  week  in  March,  or  even  earlier  when 
the  heat  was  turned  on  to  one  of  the  vineries  and 
a  moist  atmosphere  maintained.  Ordinary  whip- 
grafting  was  adopted.  When  grafted  I  covered 
them  over  with  hand-glasses  to  prevent  the  scions 
from  shrinking.  They  will  be  quite  sure  to  take  if 
they  can  be  kept  plump  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  standards  were  managed  by  having  a  stout 
stick  put  to  each,  and  a  small  board  in  the  form 
of  a  platform  was  placed  under  each  graft  to  sustain 
a  bell-glass  fixed  over  each.  I  lost  none  of  them, 
and  they  all  formed  nice  little  trees  by  the  end  of 
the  season.  When  they  come  into  bearing,  as  they 
will  do  in  two  years  if  grown  on  in  a  hothouse  tem- 
perature during  the  summer  months,  a  suitable 
position  must  be  provided  for  them  in  some  of  the 
forcing  houses.  The  trees  do  not  give  good  results 
grown  under  the  shade  of  Vines  or,  in  fact,  under 
any  kind  of  shade.  If  a  light  span-roofed  house  or 
a  half- span  can  be  set  apart  entirely  for  their  cul- 
ture, they  will  well  repay  any  care  that  may  be 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  treatment  they  require 
is  the  same  as  that  given  to  Pine-apples ;  indeed,  I 
found  they  could  be  grown  perfectly  in  some  span- 
roofed  houses  for  fruiting  Pines  I  had  charge  of, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  kept  at  a  minimum 
of  55^  in  winter,  and  about  65°  to  70°  in  summer. 
When  the  Oranges  had  been  gathered  the  trees 
were  placed  for  two  months  in  a  cool  house  in 
winter.  Sometimes  we  could  not  do  this,  as  the 
trees  would  have  ripe  fruits  upon  them,  and  small 
green  examples  as  large  as  filberts  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  some  instances  flowers  or  flower  buds  also. 
In  that  case  the  trees  were  kept  in  the  hothouse 
temperature  all  the  year  round.  They  require  very 
different  treatment  from  that  usually  given  to  those 
grown  merely  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  deco- 
ration. These  are  frequently  grown  as  they  are  im- 
ported in  a  poor  kind  of  peaty  soil,  and,  as  a  rule, 
take  up  far  more  of  the  gardener's  time  than  the 
trees  are  worth  to  keep  them  free  from  scale.  The 
fruit  they  produce  is  worthless.  The  varieties  to 
grow  are  those  I  have  named  above,  and  they  like 
good  substantial  loam  to  grow  in.  Fibrous  loam 
of  a  silky  texture  from  an  upland  pasture  is  best 
for  them,  and  it  should  be  made  more  open,  rich, 
and  porous  by  adding  leaf-mould,  decayed  stable 
manure,  some  crushed  bones  and  nodules  of  char- 
coal. Give  the  pots  good  drainage,  and  when  re 
potting  ram  the  soil  in  firmly.  It  requires  all  the 
season  from  February  to  autumn  and  winter  for 


the  trees  to  produce  their  blossoms  and  ripen  the   land,  whilst  the  appearance  of  the  trees  should 
fruit.     They  may  be  started  at  50°  early  in  Febru-   count  for  something.    Our  orchard,  pvramidal,  and 


ary,  increasing  the  temperature  to  55"  in  two  weeks, 
and  60°  in  two  more.  When  the  blossoms  open  I 
always  use  a  small  brush  to  set  the  flowers.  They 
sometimes  set  badly  even  with  that  precaution  early 
in  the  year.  The  Tangierine  variety  sets  its  fruit 
most  freely,  and  ripens  it  in  September  or  October 


bush  trees  have  at  the  present  time  the  appearance 
of  snow  upon  them.  They  may  be  seen  a  long  dis- 
tance off,  and  present  a  very  peculiar  appearance 
when  the  sun  shines. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  my  plan  of  applying  the 
lime,  which  is  the  same  as  practised  in  Kent  years 


The  fruit  is  plump  and  the  skin  sometimes  bursts  ago,  although  for  a  different  object,  viz  ,  to  get  rid 
with  its  refreshing  juice.  If  the  trees  are  vigorously  of  Moss  and  Lichens  that  covered  the  bark  of  the 
syringed  twice  daily  in  the  hot  weather,  the  leaves   trees. 

will  always  be  clean  and  glossy.  As  the  fruit  a  wagon-load  of  fresh  lime  from  the  kilns  will, 
approaches  the  ripening  stage  discontinue  syring-  when  slaked  as  used,  dust  fully  a  hundred  good, 
ing,  and  if  it  shows  signs  of  bursting  the  skin,  leave  moderately-sized  trees,  the  time  occupied  being  ao- 
off  watering  at  the  roots.  J.  Douglas.       cording  to  weather  and  circumstances,  probably  the 

greater  part  of  two  days.  Still,  damp  weather  being 
necessary,  cannot  be  secured  for  long  together  ;  but 
given  such,  a  man  and  a  boy  proceed  to  slake  about 


WINTER  MOTH  IN  ORCHARDS. 
My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  "  S.  D.'s  "  (p.  162)   1  gj^th  of  the  load,  and,  as  soon  as  fit,  commence 

to  pass  through 


criticisms  upon  my  remarks  respecting  the  liming  of 
orchard  trees  for  the  destruction  of   the  winter 


Coreopsis  aristosa.     For  description,  .see  p.  202. 


moth. 


a   fine  quarter-inch    sieve    into 
wheelbarrows  ready  for  another  two  men,  who  mean- 
while have  provided  themselves  with  a  pair  of  stout 
tanned  gloves,  a  pair  of  buckets,  steps  and  ladder. 
The  lime  is  now  hot  and  like  quicksilver.     No.  1 
man  commences  to  dust  over  all  the  lower  branches 
and  the  under  sides  of  the  upper  ones.     No.  2  fol- 
lows with  the  ladder  and  takes  the  upper  sides, 
dusting  all  parts  that  have  escaped  No.  1.  The  man 
and  boy  continue  to  prepare  the  lime  in  advance, 
and  the  two  men  continue  the  process  so  long  as 
the  weather  permits  and  trees  remain  just  damp, 
not  wet,  till  all  are  finished.     We  deal  with  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  bushes  in  the 
same  way,  also  bush  Cherries,  and 
are,   consequently,    leas    troubled 
with  Gooseberry   caterpillars  and 
aphides  on  Cherries. 

It  is  hard  to  destroy  every  egg  of 
the  winter  moth,  but  at  all  events 
quicklimediligently  and  thoroughly 
applied  is  a  certain  destructive 
agent  to  the  eggs  of  insects  as 
well  as  Moss,  Lichens,  &c.  Seeing 
the  havoc  that  was  committed  last 
year  by  the  winter  moth,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  battle  with 
the  enemy,  now  in  his  weakness. 
Certainly  applying  the  dusty  lime 
by  hand  is  rather  disagreeable  work 
for  the  men  engaged,  but  unplea- 
sant difficulties  can  be  overcome  till 
the  advent  of  the  "  Strawsonizer." 

William    Cetjmp,   iladresfield 

Court. 

The  fruit  crop. —  The  fruit 
prospects  for  1890  are  on  the  whole 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  outlook 
has  assumed  a  much  more  favour- 
able aspect  from    the  seasonable 
weather  we    experienced    during 
February.      The   unprecedentedly 
mild  January  caused  the  buds  to 
plump  and  threaten  an  early  ex- 
pansion, and  the  prospect  would 
have  been  gloomy    had    not    all 
vegetation  received  a  sudden  and 
fortunate  check.     Lying,  as  we  do, 
on  the  sout^  side  of  the    Thames,  with  a  light 
dry  soil,  a  cold  late  winter  and  early  spring  are 
always  preferable,  as  the  opposite  conditions,  if 
followed  by  a  cold  April,  are  generally  productive 
of  disastrous  results,  not  only  to  the  fruit  crop,  but 
to  all  early  vegetation.    The  buds,  especially  of 


"S.  D."  recommends  that  if  the  lime  be 
slaked  and  mixed  with  water,  so  that  the  mix- 
ture could  be  syringed  on  to  the  trees,  it  would  be 
found  easier  and  more  effectual  than  the  plan  I  re- 
commended of  distributing  quick,  dry,  powdered 

lime  by  hand  amongst  the  branches.    These  state-  _                 ,        „                                    .     -          ,    . 

ments  I  am  entirely  at  variance  with,  as  I  have  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  bemg  already  in 

proved  here.  an  advanced  stage,  we  may  expect  an  early  expan- 

In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  that  two  men  pro-  sion  with  a  return  of  mild  weather,  and  all  nets 

vided  with  a  couple  of  buckets,  a  long  pair  of  steps,  ought,  therefore,  to  be   held  in  readiness  to   be 

and  a  ladder,  would  dust  over  a  given  number  of  placed  in  position  as  soon  as  necessary.     Apricots 

trees  in  about  the  same  time  as  two  other  men  are  looking  well  this  year.    There  is  less  of  the  bud 

would  prepare  and  apply  the  liquid  mixture,  whilst  rotting  than  I  have  had  for  several  seasons.    Peaches 

as  to  efficacy,  there  is  no  comparison,  for  it  is  well  and  Nectarines  are  nearly  always  a  good  crop,  and 

known  that   lime  in  the  state  recommended   by  the  present  season  promises  to  be  no  exception  to 

"S.  D."  has  parted  with  much  of  its  caustic  pro-  the  rule.    The  trees  of  Plums  and  dessert  Cherries 

perties  and  potency,  the  very  essential  matter  we  are  also  very  full  of  buds.     Apples  will  be  a  good 

are  so  anxious  to  secure  at  the  time  of  application,  crop,  especially  on  bushes  and    young    standard 

Moreover,  we  have  a  regard  for  the  lime  which  falls  trees,  if  we  can  get  a  favourable  tttting  time  and 

to  the  ground,  as  being  certainly  better  for  the  freedom  from  caterpillar.    With  a  view  to  ward  off 
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the  caterpillars,  I  am  now  syringing  all  the  Apple 
trees  with  a  mixture  of  strong  soft  soap  water  with 
which  lime  and  soot  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one 
have  been  incorporated,  sufficient  to  form  a  slight 
coating  on  the  branches,  but  mixed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  easily  applied  with  the  syringe.  I  fancy  the 
slight  coating  thus  formed  will  destroy  the  eggs  of 
the  moth.  The  annual  dressing  of  lime  and  soot 
had  not  been  applied  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
after  pruning,  and  the  exceptionally  mild  winter 
led  me  to  hope  the  birds  might  leave  the  buds  alone. 
The  attack,  however,  commenced  about  the  middle 
of  January,  necessitating  the  usual  measures  to 
prevent  further  onslaught  from  our  feathered 
friends.  I  think,  given  favourable  weather  through 
March  and  April,  we  may  hope  for  a  fruitful  season 
in  ISnO.— E.  BuRRELL,  Claremont. 

Uelons  for  frame  culture— The  old  Golden 
Queen,  if  it  could  be  had  true,  would  yet  be  found 
one  of  the  best  for  frame  culture.  1  have  known 
it  succeed  with  less  heat  than  other  varieties  that 
were  tried  at  the  same  time,  and  in  addition  to 
possessing  a  good  constitution,  it  cropped  freely, 
and  the  fruits  were  of  medium  size,  handsome,  and 
fairly  good  in  quality.  Where  can  it  be  obtained 
true  to  name  ?  Another  still  older  favourite,  A'ic- 
tory  of  Bath,  I  happen  to  possess  a  true  stock  of, 
and  those  who  have  once  grown  it  in  frames  stick 
to  it.  I  am  reminded  of  this  by  a  friend  who  oc- 
casionally has  a  fresh  supply  of  seed,  what  he  saves 
being  unreliable ;  in  fact,  there  are  three  Melon 
growers  in  widely  separated  counties  who  look  to 
me  for  more  seed  whenever  it  is  required.  Victory 
of  Bath  nets  indifferently  and  cracks  badly  under 
house  culture,  and  in  frames  the  majority  of  the 
fruits  are  smooth  and  by  no  means  prepossessing 
in  appearance,  but  when  cut  they  iind  plenty  of  ad- 
mirers, the  very  green  flesh  being  luscious  and 
sweet.  It  is  a  sure  bearer.  The  same  growers 
■just  alluded  to  also  strongly  recommend  Blenheim 
Orange  as  a  good  scarlet  flesh  companion  for  Vic- 
tory of  Bath,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
better  Melon  than  this  will  ever  be  introduced. 
Grown  in  houses  it  is  apt  to  become  too  vigorous 
to  be  fruitful  at  the  outset,  but  under  frame  cul- 
ture it  is  productive  enough,  the  fruit  being  of 
medium  size,  handsomely  netted,  solid,  and  of 
very  fine  quality.  The  old  Scarlet  Gem  also  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  frames,  the  fruit  in  this  case 
being  somewhat  small,  Imt  very  heavy.  Canta- 
loupe Melons  find  no  favour  in  this  country.  They 
are  a  comparatively  hardy  race,  growing,  cropping, 
and  ripening  their  large  fruit  without  much  assist- 
ance in  the  way  of  bottom-heat.  I  have  obtained 
several  forms  of  this  popular  French  variety,  but 
am  afraid  the  trial  of  these  will  not  bring  to  light 
anything  that  will  surpass  say  Monroe's  Little 
Heath.  The  latter  caused  quite  a  sensation  for  a 
short  time,  but  although  the  plants  grew  freely 
and  produced  numerous  extra  fine  fruit,  nobody 
could  be  found  to  eat  them.  Unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  Little  Heath  was  only  another  name  for 
a  Cantaloupe  Melon.  Plenty  of  both  bottom  and 
top  heat  will  always  be  needed  in  this  country  to 
produce  Melons  that  will  suit  the  British  taste.— 
W.  I.  

SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Strawberry  Edouard  Lefort.— This  is  de- 
scribed as  an  exceptional  variety  in  the  Recuc  Horti- 
cole.  It  is  robust,  very  vigorous,  and  remarkably 
productive,  a  seedling  from  General  Chanzy,  which  it 
resembles  somewhat  in  general  character.  The  fruits 
are  deep  red,  the  flesh  firm,  even  when  fully  ripe,  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeably  per- 
fumed. This  Strawberry  has  obtained  handsome 
awards.  Thus  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  it  was 
accorded  a  first  prize,  also  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France. 

Shading  Gros  Colman — Mr.  Riddelis  cure 
for  the  preservation  of  the  foliage  of  this  Vine  is 
neither  new  nor  is  it  always  effectual.  He  recom- 
mends damping  down  in  hot  weather  and  an  unusual 
lateral  growth,  conditions  which  have  always  been 
regularly  attended  to  here.  I  will  adopt  in  the  future 
the  plan  I  began  last  year  with  such  marked  results. 
The  ripe  wood,  plump  eyes,  and  natural  yellow 


leaves  justify  the  course  of  treatment  adopted.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  comply  with  Mr.  Riddell's  request 
in  regard  to  how  the  Vines  behave  in  the  future. 
— T.  Stbatton. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PEACH  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
ALTH0iJC4H  the  Peach,  probably  a  native  of  China, 
was  introduced  into  England  some  200  years  ago, 
never,  perhaps,  has  it  been  better  grown  than  in 
our  own  time.  In  the  south  of  France,  Italy, 
America,  and  Australia  it  is  cultivated  as  a  stan- 
dard, but  our  own  country  being  much  colder,  it 
requires  very  careful  root  management  in  special 
borders  and  skilful  training  against  south  and  west 
walls.  Indeed,  like  most  fruits  and  plants  which 
require  a  great  deal  of  care,  the  Peach  has  been  so 
well  handled  by  the  British  horticulturist,  that  fruit 
equal  to  the  finest  in  the  whole  world  now  enriches 
our  desserts  from  the  end  of  April  until  the  end  of 
October.  For  some  months  past  the  Peach  has 
been  pretty  freely  discussed  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden,  and  having  myself  been  fairly  successful 
as  a  grower  of  trees  trained  upon  a  trellis  under 
glass,  as  a  grower  of  orchard  house  or  pot  trees,  as 
well  as  of  trained  trees  upon  open  wails,  having 
no  commercial  end  to  serve,  I  can  do  full  justice  to 
either  of  the  three  systems  without  knocking  the 
others  down.  Cheap  glass  and  timber  all  gardeners 
covet,  and  when  they  have  put  up  houses  by  the 
score,  unless  their  climate  is  very  bad.  they  cannot 
rest  until  they  have  mastered  the  open-air  culture 
of  the  Peach.  Their  efforts  no  doubt  are  attended 
by  varying  success,  but  so  long  as  they  stride 
their  own  hobby-horses  and  do  not  strive  to  win  by 
fouling  their  neighbours,  no  great  harm  follows,  as 
the  masses  of  consumers  do  not  suffer.  Oar  Peach 
nomenclature  is  wretchedly  bad,  and  sooner  or 
later  must  be  taken  in  hand  by  private  individuals 
if  public  bodies  shirk  the  task ;  but  beyond  great 
disappointment  and  inconvenience,  obtaining  and 
growing  a  tree  under  a  false  name  has  nothing  to 
do  with  culture.  Therefore  I  shall  proceed  to 
divide  my  subject  into  sections  for  the  convenience 
of  the  editor,  who  may  publish  them  separately  or 
together  as  best  suits  his  space. 

The  manufacture  of  Peach  trees  may  safely  be 
left  to  the  trade,  who  have  brought  propagation  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  to  the  same 
body  may  be  left  the  selection  of  stocks.  Indeed, 
so  little  do  gardeners  trouble  themselves  about 
stocks,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  best  growers  of  fruit 
do  not  specify  the  particular  Plums  upon  which  the 
varieties  they  require  must  have  been  worked.  The 
cheap  man  sows  Plum  stones,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, pell  mell,  when  budding  upon  them  becomes  a 
random  shot.  They  may  suit  the  varieties  worked 
upon  them,  but  more  likely  they  will  not.  All  good 
tradesmen  take  a  different  course,  for  they  propa- 
gate from  stools  of  less  than  half-a-dozen  sorts,  and 
these  they  divide,  as  all  Peaches  and  Nectarines  do 
not  alike  thrive  well  upon  one  particular  Plum. 
Indeed,  so  fastidious  are  some  of  our  best  Peaches 
that  the  buds  positively  refuse  to  take,  say,  on  the 
Brompton  or  Mussel ;  and  when  this  happens  we 
may  trust  the  nurseryman  as  to  the  repetition  of  an 
experiment  which  must  end  in  his  own  loss.  When 
turning  over  some  old  letters  the  other  day  I  came 
upon  one  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  best  London 
firms,  in  which  he  says,  "  We  use  the  Mussel  for 
most  kinds,  but  find  some  succeed  better  on  the 
Brompton.  Amongst  these  are  your  famous  A  Bee, 
also  Bellegarde,  Belle  Beauce,  Chancellor,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Malta,  Royal  Kensington,  Royal  Char- 
lotte, and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  Balgowan,  Im- 
pi^ratrice  and  Victoria  Nectarines.  The  following 
do  best  on  the  Mussel  Plum  :  Birrington,  Late 
Admirable,  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  and  Aiolette 
Hative  Peaches ;  Elruge,  Hunt's  Tawny,  Pitmaston 
Orange,  Red  Roman,  and  Violette  Hative  Nectar- 
ines." Some  of  these  varieties  have  been  superseded, 
but  this  is  not  the  point.  I  make  the  quotation  to 
show  the  amateur  and  others  that  they  should  not 
hamper  or  tempt  the  nurseryman  by  asking  for 
such  and  such  trees  on  any  particular  stock,  but 
that  they  should  go  to  the  best  nurseries,  where  they 
must  pay  a  good  price,  leave  the  matter  to  the  mas- 
ter, or  trust  to  their  own  judgment  in  the  selection. 


Many  years  have  passed  since  I  left  off  selecting 
my  own  Peach  trees,  and  I  venture  to  say  I  have 
very  few  bad  ones — none,  in  fact ;  but  those  who  can 
and  would  enjoy  a  visit  should  choose  the  month  of 
October,  just  when  the  trees  are  finishing  their 
growth.  Now  for  the  points.  In  selecting,  choose 
trees  with  from  six  to  a  dozen  evenly  balanced, 
fairly  strong,  well-ripened  shoots,  giving  preference 
to  even  numbers,  as  vertical  leaders,  objectionable 
in  stone  fruit  trees,  can  then  be  avoided.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  union,  which  must  be  clean, 
sound,  neat,  and  not  inclined  to  swell  faster  than 
the  stock,which  must  be  bright,  healthy,and  free  from 
blemishes,which  may  result  in  gumming.  If  dwarfsare 
preferred,  the  lowest  shoot  should  be  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  but  quarter  or  half-standards  worked 
twice  are  hardier  and  better  adapted  for  open  walls. 
Ascertain  if  annual  lifting  is  rigidly  carried  out, 
and  on  no  account  accept  trees  with  gross,  imper- 
fectly ripened  shoots.  Lose  no  time  in  getting 
them  home;  then,  as  few  people  go  into  Peach  cul- 
ture without  giving  the  matter  due  consideration, 
place  them  against  vacant  or  temporary  walls, 
which  may  be  made  of  Spruce  boards,  and  whilst 
they  are  making  the  best  progress,  root  and  branch, 
take  time  to  prepare  the  permanent  borders  not 
only  properly,  but  during  fine,  hot  summer  weather. 
Steady  warmth  being  the  great  factor  which  must 
be  secured,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
borders  that  are  excavated,  concreted,  and  made 
up  again  when  all  the  materials  are  hot  and  dry 
have  many  advantages  over  those  which  are  formed 
when  the  subsoil  is  cold  and  wet,  and  the  compost 
is  wet  enough  to  become  adhesive  and  pasty. 

Formation  of  the  Border. 
The  width  of  a  border  is  regulated  by  the 
height  of  the  wall,  the  depth  by  altitude,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  of  the  district,  whether  hot  and  light, 
or  wet  and  heavy,  for  much  as  the  Peach  enjoys 
moisture,  nay,  water  ad  lib.,  when  growing,  it 
abominates  cold,  stagnant  water  in  winter.  In  the 
first  case,  the  borders  may  be  2  feet  6  inches  deep  ; 
in  the  second,  2  feet  will  be  ample,  and  then  even 
one  half  should  be  above  the  surrounding  level. 
Having  fixed  upon  the  surface  line,  an  area,  say, 
6  feet  in  width  and  deep  enough  to  allow  for  i) 
inches  of  drainage  beneath  the  compost  should  be 
taken  out,  all  suitable  soil  being  retained,  that 
which  is  unsuitable  being  wheeled  away.  A  nar- 
row trench  running  longitudinally  along  the  front 
must  then  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  4  inch 
drain  pipes,  and  these  laid  with  their  crowns  a 
couple  of  inches  below  the  level  of  the  bottom,  the 
time  will  have  arrived  for  deciding  whether  the 
sloping  bottom  must  be  concreted  before  the  drain- 
age is  introduced.  A  few  years  ago  the  mania  for 
concrete  led  many  cultivators  into  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, not  a  few  believing  that  this  floor  of  lime 
and  gravel  was  intended  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
striking  into  the  sul>soil.  In  days  prior  to  the 
system  of  root  lifting  and  relaying  near  the  sur- 
face, the  roots  may  have  got  down  into  this  unwhole- 
some region  ;  but  successful  growers  of  the  present 
day  never  allow  them  to  get  into  the  drainage,  and 
if  questioned  as  to  the  use  of  concrete,  they  will 
say,  to  prevent  cold  water  from  rising  out  of  a  low, 
bad  subsoil.  This  being  so,  each  individual  must 
decide  for  himself  as  to  whether  his  borders  re- 
quire this  preparation  or  not.  In  any  case,  unless 
the  bottom  is  sand  or  gravel,  G  inches  to  9  inches 
of  good,  clean  drainage  must  be  placed  evenly  over 
the  bottom  and  well  rammed  or  beaten  with  stone 
hammers  to  prevent  the  finest  particles  of  soil 
from  getting  into  it.  The  materials  which  may  be 
used  are  numerous,  but  still  with  an  eye  to  warmth, 
the  grower  should  give  preference  to  absorbents 
like  broken  brick,  old  rough  lime  rubble,  or  sand- 
stone. In  cold,  heavy  localities  an  excellent 
bottom  may  be  made  of  burnt  clay  which  may  be 
screened,  the  roughest  going  for  drainage,  the  finest 
for  working  in  with  heavy  loam  in  the  formation 
of  the  compost.  So  far  the  work  has  been  mecha- 
nical, but  now  comes  the  question  of  suitable 
materials,  and  their  preparation  for  forming  the 

Border. 
In  a  short  article  on  culture  under  difficulties! 
I  stated  the  other  day  that  old  turf  might  be  taken 
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from  a  fipld.  replaced  with  rich  garden  soil,  and  sown 
with  lawn  Grass  seeds,  when  a  few  weeks  would  re- 
store the  spot  to  a  condition  far  beyond  its  original 
quality.  The  Peach,  it  is  true,  will  grow  in  almost 
any  good  soil  that  is  not  wet,  and  fruit  in  any  soil  not 
too  light,  but  that  which  suits  it  best  is  a  sound 
calcareous  loam,  acceptable  to  cultivators  of  Straw- 
berries and  Roses.  If  it  can  be  taken  with  the 
Gra=s,  so  much  the  better,  as  thin  turves  can  then 
be  laid  grass  side  downwards  on  the  drainage,  and 
the  piecemeal  system  being  best,  these  also  can  be 
used  for  building  up  the  front  of  the  border,  a 
regular  run  of  3  feet  in  width  being  quite  ample 
until  the  young  trees  require  lifting.  If  plenty  of 
this  loam  can  be  obtained  when  dry  and  stacked 
to  pulverise,  the  addition  of  one  load  of  old  lime 
rubble  and  one  of  burnt  clay  to  eight  of  the  staple, 
will  make  a  compost  quite  rich  enough  without  the 
aid  of  bones  or  animal  manure  of  any  kind.  The 
great  secret  of  success,  indeed,  rests  in  the  use  of 
a  sound,  sustaining  compost,  poor  rather  than  rich, 
in  which  the  roots  must  forage  for  a  living,  and 
from  which  the  strongest  growths  will  not  be  thicker 
than  a  pencil,  nor  more  than  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
length,  in  any  one  season.  When  thoroughly 
mixed  in  fine  dry  weather,  the  compost  should 
be  wheeled  in,  well  worked  over  with  steel 
forks,  and  left  0  inches  higher  than  the  intended 
level  to  settle.  Borders  may  be  made  as  late  as 
October,  but  this  being  the  best  month  for  planting, 
especially  when  the  trees  are  on  the  premises,  I 
give  preference  to  August  or  September,  a  period 
alike  favourable  to  steady  subsidence  and  gentle 
fermentation.  When  this  condition  is  secured,  all 
trees  bought  in  the  autumn  previous,  although  in 
full  leaf,  may  be  lifted  and  transferred  not  only  in 
safety,  but  with  the  greatest  certainty  of  immediate 
root  action.  Before  lifting  is  commenced,  the  bor- 
der, on  a  dry  day,  must  be  made  quite  firm  by  even 
treading  and  the  addition  of  more  compost  where 
necessary,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
first  moiety  will  form  what  is  termed  the  wall-path  ; 
therefore  it  must  take  an  even  gradient,  otherwise 
some  trees  will  be  too  deep,  others  too  shallow, 
whfcn  the  work  is  finished.  Then,  having  decided 
upon  the 

Distance  Apabt, 

stations  for  permanent  trees  must  be  set  out  equi- 
distant, but  varying  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  wall  and  the  future  mode  of  training.  The  fan 
system  is  best,  and  dwarfs  or  quarter  standards 
having  been  procured,  as  previously  suggested, 
upon  a  wall  10  feet  or  12  feet  in  height,  20  feet 
from  stem  to  stem  will  not  be  excessive.  Indeed, 
in  good  Peach  soils  and  fair  average  situations  ex- 
tension-trained trees  will  overlap  before  they  reach 
the  coping,  as  we  have  here  trees  over  30  feet  across 
the  breast  and  still  extending.  This  matter  of  dis- 
tance, however,  at  the  outset  is  of  no  great  moment, 
as  all  well-managed  trees  will  be  root-lifted  once 
or  twice  before  they  settle  into  full  bearing,  and 
nothing  is  easier  or  more  beneficial  than  lifting, 
changing  the  position,  and  relaying  the  roots 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  border. 
Another  advantage  is  gained  by  giving  plenty  of 
room,  and  that  is  the  space  for  the  introduction  of 
supernumeraries,  which  can  be  transferred  to  other 
wall.s  or  turned  into  cash  when  no  longer  wanted. 
Cordon  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apricots  may  be  used  for 
filling  up  the  open  spaces,  and  nothing,  I  venture 
to  say,  will  pay  better  than  choice  Pears,  but  unless 
the  situation  is  extra  good,  I  do  not  recommend 
cordon  Peach  trees.  These  questions  settled  by 
the  owner,  the  next  point  is  the  important  opera- 
tion of 

Plakting. 

I  once  heard  a  nurseryman  say,  plant  trees  as 
deeply  as  they  have  been  planted  in  the  nursery ; 
but  this  rule  of  thumb  system  will  not  do  here,  as 
the  Peach  above  all  other  fruit  trees  must  not  be 
overdoce  with  heavy  soil  about  the  collar.  From 
3  inches  to  4  inches  of  soil  placed  over  the  roots 
at  the  outset  is  ample ;  therefore,  allowing  for 
further  settling  and  keeping  them  within  the  influ- 
ence of  solar  heat,  each  tree,  in  the  first  instance, 
may  be  placed  with  its  highest  roots  quite  level 
with  the  surface.  The  trees  I  am  treating  of  havicg 


made  wigs  of  roots,  there  will  be  very  little  cutting, 
but  any  showing  a  tendency  to  grossness  must  be 
shortened  back  and  mutilated  fibres  tipped  before 
they  are  planted.  Then,  having  spread  them  evenly 
over  the  surface,  a  few  inches  of  the  dry  friable 
compost  must  be  cast  over  them,  a  little  water  be- 
ing used  to  settle  it  home  in  preference  to  tread- 
ing. The  trees,  too,  being  still  in  leaf,  premature 
settling  to  rest  may  be  prevented  by  an  occasional 
dewing  over  with  the  syringe  on  fine  afternoons 
for  the  first  week  or  two.  From  this  time  until  the 
following  spring,  no  more  water  should  be  given 
artificially,  but  the  roots  being  so  near  the  surface, 
warmth  and  moisture  should  be  kept  in  by  a  light 
covering  of  fresh  stable  litter.  After  the  trees  are 
planted  and  mulched,  the  shoots  should  be  made 
secure  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  nails  in  parallel 
lines,  to  which  long  strips  of  matting  can  be  at- 
tached ;  but  on  no  account  must  shreds  or  distinct 
ties  be  used  until  the  time  arrives  for  training.  The 
objection  to  these  is  obvious,  for  if  the  shoots  be 
confined  by  shreds  or  ties,  the  subsiding  border 
strangles  the  roots,  as  the  trees  cannot  follow  or 
settle  with  them. 

Pruning  and  Training. 

Years  ago  the  restrictive  trainer  cut  his  newly- 
planted  trees  back  to  give  them  a  start,  then, 
having  introduced  large  quantities  of  animal 
manure,  they  started  away  with  a  rush,  making 
gross  shoots  which  never  ripened.  A  few  still 
follow  this  course  and  perform  the  principal  part 
of  their  pruning  and  shortening  back  towards  the 
end  of  the  winter.  When  I  was  a  boy  a  long  cycle 
of  good  years  favoured  cutting  away  two-thirds  of 
each  shoot,  but  seasons  have  changed,  temporarily, 
I  believe,  and  although  for  the  time  being  neither 
so  regular,  so  decided,  nor  so  good,  they  have 
forced  the  majority  of  growers  into  the  general 
adoption  of  the  extension  system,  which  enables 
them  to  fill  their  walls  quickly  with  trees  free 
from  knife  blemishes,  and  to  produce  the  finest  of 
fruit  in  very  large  quantities.  I  do  not  wish  to 
foster  this  by  giving  any  other  system  a  back- 
handed blow,  for  I  have  tried  both,  and  am  ready 
to  try  or  modify  them  again,  provided  I  keep  my 
walls  covered  and  get  plenty  of  good  fruit  from 
trees  which  increase  in  fertility  as  they  increase  in 
size.  The  only  charge  the  restrictive  grower 
brings  against  the  extension  tree  is  a  paucity  of 
bearing  wood  in  the  centre  ;  but  this  is  groundless, 
as  my  trees  present  one  even  spread  of  bearing 
shoots  and  foliage.  \o  one,  I  suppose,  would  be  so 
unwise  as  to  decline  shortening  where  shortening 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  several 
shoots  in  the  centre  or  the  repression  of  robbers  at 
the  extremities;  but  beyond  these  operations, 
which  should  be  performed  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  the  knife  may  be  kept  in  the  sheath  until 
the  time  arrives  for  dressing  up  the  branches  prior 
to  spring  training. 

Returning  to  our  autumn-planted  trees,  with 
from  six  to  twelve  shoots  of  equal  strength,  or 
nearly  so,  those  showing  a  tendency  to  grossness 
must  be  tipped,  and  possibly  one  or  two  badly 
placed  may  be  cut  away  entirely.  This  constitutes 
the  knife  work  the  first  season.  The  trees  in  March 
are  tied  or  nailed  in,  the  closer  to  the  wall  the 
better,  and  fruit  being  out  of  the  question,  they 
will  require  no  further  attention  until  the  buds 
commence  pushing  freely.  If  the  spring  is  dry  a 
thorough  watering  will  greatly  assist  the  break, 
and  a  dash  with  soapsuds  will  check  aphis,  a  most 
important  matter,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
first  shoot  and  wait  for  a  second.  When  in  free 
growth,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  each  leaf  will 
measure  t;  inches  in  length,  and  the  foliage  from 
one  shoot  must  not  shade  the  shoot  below,  the 
foundation  of  the  future  tree  must  be  formed  by 
incessant  manipulation  known  to  the  craft  as 

Disbudding, 
really  and  truly  a  course  of  summer  pruning.  But 
the  trees  being  joung  and  barely  established,  the 
shoots  must  get  well  advanced  before  their  lungs  are 
checked  by  this  process.  This  remark  applies  to 
old  trees  as  well  as  young  ones,  as  many  a  crop  of 
fruit  and  shoots  is  checked  and  spoiled  by  sudden 


exposure  to  morning  frosts  often  so  late  as  the 
middle  of  April.  Early  in  May  is  a  good  time  to 
commence,  and  then  disbudding  must  be  performed 
piecemeal,  first  the  foreright  shoots,  then  those 
which  emanate  from  the  lower  sides,  and,  last  of 
all,  a  small  percentage  on  the  upper  sides  when 
those  intended  for  laying  in  have  been  decided 
upon.  In  my  own  management  I  leave  growing 
shoots  about  12  inches  apart,  pinch  the  others  in- 
tervening, especially  if  the  trees  are  in  a  fruiting 
condition,  remove  them  bodily  when  danger  of 
spring  frosts  has  passed  away,  and  further  reduce 
the  others  when  the  time  arrives  for  training.  All 
leaders,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  allowed  to  ex- 
tend, but  the  extreme  points  are  taken  out  with 
the  thumb-nail,  also  laterals  when  they  show  the 
slightest  tendency  to  become  robbers.  By  the 
middle  of  June  the  experienced  grower  will  see  at 
a  glance  where  he  has.  left  more  shoots  than  will 
be  wanted  for  giving  fruit  the  following  season, 
and  if  he  does  not  take  them  away  at  once,  he  will 
do  so  by  degrees,  otherwise  his  wood  will  not  be 
hard,  brown,  and  thoroughly  ripe  by  October.  If 
kept  clean  and  closely  trained,  the  trees  by  this 
time  will  be  (1  ft.  to  'J  ft.  across  the  Ijreast,  and  all 
manure  or  liquid  having  been  kept  away  from  the 
roots,  the  foliage  will  be  ripening  and  triple  buds 
abundant.  If  litter  or  other  non-conducting  ma- 
terial has  been  spread  over  the  wall  path  it  must 
be  removed,  as  roots  as  well  as  shoots  must  have 
all  the  solar  heat  that  can  be  given  to  them.  At 
this  stage,  too,  the  question  of  lifting  and  relaying 
the  roots  close  to  the  surface  must  be  decided  upon. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  process  will  be  neces- 
sary, and,  considering  how  quickly  the  work  may 
be  performed,  this  keystone  of  future  success  must 
not  be  neglected.  If  a  slight  addition  to  the  3-foot 
border  is  necessary,  the  old  turf  wall  may  be  forked 
down  and  incorporated  with  the  new,  increasing  it 
to  i  feet,  but  not  one  particle  of  manure  must  be 
put  into  the  compost.  W.  C. 

(To  be  continued.') 


THE  WEARING  OUT  OF  VARIETIES. 
I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  "E.  H  , 
at  p.  154,  under  the  above  heading,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  a  large  proportion  of  varieties 
wear  out  if  they  are  grown  on  for  years  in  any  one 
garden,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  same  soil  and 
climate ;  but  if  a  variety  is  widely  distributed,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  ever  wear  out  if  ordinary  means 
are  adopted  to  keep  it  true.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  plants  such  as  the  Cabbage  and  Cucumber  tribe, 
the  chances  of  cross-fertilisation  are  apt  to  destroy 
the  identity  of  any  particular  variation,  but  this  only 
means  evolution,  and  often  new  life  or  added 
vigour,  rather  than  wearing  out.  If  we  look  at  the 
lists  of  fruits  or  vegetables  of  half  a  century  or  more 
ago  we  find  names  now  obsolete;  but  that,  of 
course,  often  means  that  their  names  have  been 
changed,  and  not  necessarily  that  the  kinds  them- 
selves have  died  out.  Any  varieties  really  worth 
keeping,  such  as  Ashleaf  Potato,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Pea,  Jargonelle  Pear,  Black  Hamburgh  or  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Cox's  Orange  or  Blenheim 
Pippin  Apples,  &c.,  will  never  wear  out,  because 
they  are  too  widely  grown,  and  care  is  taken  where 
necessary  to  prevent  evolution  by  the  most  careful 
selection  in  the  garden.  Besides,  these  standard 
kinds  are  too  well  and  too  widely  known  for  them 
ever  to  be  obscured  by  new  names,  although  a 
glance  at  their  synonyms  will  show  that  attempts 
to  re-name  them  have  not  been  wanting.  Speaking 
of  the  wearing  out  of  Ribston  Pippin  Apple,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fact  that  a  sucker  of  the  original  seed- 
ling or  own-rooted  tree  is  still  alive,  so  that  it  is  a 
by  no  means  good  example  of  wearing  out,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Garden  varieties  may  be  super- 
seded by  better  varieties,  or  varieties  more  suited 
to  the  tastes  of  the  time,  and  then  they  may  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  or  discarded  in  favour  of 
newer  sorts ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  not  wearing  out 
in  its  true  biological  sense.  Even  varieties  natu- 
rally delicate  and  unsatisfactory  in  many  gardens 
do  phenomenally  well  in  restricted  areas.  I  believe 
in  the  case  of  "fruit  trees  grafting  on  unsuitable 
stocks  often  induces  premature  decrepitude ;  but 
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as  a  bread  rule  I  do  cot  believe  in  the  wearing  out 
of  varieties  really  worth  keeping. 

F.  W.  BURBIDQB. 


GRASS  WALKS  IN  GARDENS. 
REMEMBEEiNf;  that  we  have  enjoyed  the  delight 
incidental  to  firmly-made  clean-shaven  lawns  for 
hundreds  of  years,  that  we  have  walked  over  them 
constantly  at  all  times  and  seasons,  that  we  have 
wheeled  heavy  barrows  over  them,  including  water- 
barrows,  and  that  we  have  found,  especially  since 
the  introduction  of  mowing  machines,  the  keeping 
of  Grass  lawns  the  cheapest  and  simplest  of  all 
ordinary  garden  work,  it  does  seem  rather  odd  to 
find  the  value  cf  turf  questioned  when  employed 
to  form  garden  walks.  Bat  we  need  not  confine 
ourselves  to  inferences  drawn  from  lawns ;  we  have 
several  large  kitchen  gardens  in  the  kingdom  in 
which  turf  forms  the  sole  surface  of  the  walks, 
and  these  tear  far  more  practical  testimony  to 
the  value  of  turf  than  ordinary  lawns.  Some  time 
since  I  alluded  elsewhere  to  the  remarkable  turf 
walks  which  are  found  in  the  very  fine  kitchen 
garden  at  Hackwocd  Park.  These  include  a  very 
broad  walk  some  IIJ  feet  wide  all  down  the 
centre,  a  length  perhaps  of  200  yards,  and  as  it  is 
bordered  on  either  side  by  masses  of  hardy  and 
other  flowers  intermixed,  this  walk  presents  in  the 
summer  the  gayest  and  most  pleasing  vista  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  kitchen  garden.  It  is  true  the  kit- 
chen garden  walk  with  its  parterre  borders  on 
either  side  has  long  been  a  wonderfully  pleasing  fea- 
ture at  Heckfield,  but  it  loses  in  length  and  breadth 
greatly  when  compared  with  the  boldness  and 
beautiful  verdant  floor  of  the  broad  walk  at  Hack- 
wood.  Then  there  runs  all  round  the  large  quarters  of 
this  latter  garden,  and  intersects  them  at  two  points 
besides  the  ends,  a  further  green  walk  of  some  H 
feet  wide,  so  that  with  a  broad  bold  garden  enclosed 
with  a  high  wall,  the  Grass  walks  are  proportion- 
ately broad  also.  As  walks  for  locomotion  and  fur- 
nishing perfect  comfort  in  such  locomotion,  no  other 
kind  of  path  could  excel  this  turf  in  any  way.  It 
is  at  all  times  perfectly  even,  firm  without  being 
inelastic,  and  always  tidy ;  as  to  ease  of  labour 
in  keeping  tidy,  the  mowing  machine  has  settled 
that  matter  quickly.  The  large  horse  mower  is  run 
over  the  whole  of  the  walks  weekly  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time,  and  the  edges  need  about  a  day's  labour 
for  a  man  once  a  fortnight.  There  is  no  need  for 
rolling  or  weeding  or  mending,  as  is  the  case  with 
gravel  walks,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  heavy 
mower  by  its  pressure  destroys  all  slugs  or  other 
pernicious  insects,  whilst  the  shortness  of  the 
Grass  gives  no  cover  for  them.  If  there  are  in  the 
minds  of  readers  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  turf  for  kitchen  garden  walks,  they  should 
visit  Hackwood  and  hear  what  Mr.  Bowerman,  the 
gardener,  has  to  say  about  it.  The  natural  soil  at 
Hackwood  is  very  stiff  and  cold.  It  is  true  some 
grand  crops  of  vegetables  are  grown  on  it,  but,  all 
the  same,  it  is  a  treacherous  soil  to  work  and  gives 
considerable  trouble,  and  yet  it  is  a  clay  basis, 
as  it  were,  on  which  these  turf  walks  are  placed.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  in  laying  them  down  some 
chalk  or  burnt  clay  or  other  porous  material  was 
laid  beneath,  but  if  so,  then  it  does  but  serve  to 
show  that  some  pains  in  making  is  amply  repaid  by 
the  quality  and  endurance  of  the  walks  for  genera- 
tions afterwards.  I  do  not  know  how  long  these 
green  walks  have  been  laid.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bower- 
man  can  tell,  but,  judging  by  what  I  have  seen  of 
them,  I  should  think  they  have  worn  out  gravel 
walks  many  times  over.  Being  so  porous,  the  rain 
soon  passes  off  and  leaves  the  turf  walks  firm  and 
pleasant  to  walk  upon.  There  is  much  that  is  illusory 
with  regard  to  the  contingent  harm  done  to  turf 
in  wheeling  barrows  upon  it.  No  gardener  but  has 
had  experience  of  wheeling  casually  upon  lawns 
and  found  no  harm  resulting,  whilst  if  some  extra 
wheeling  had  to  be  performed,  planks  are  laid  down 
to  protect  the  turf.  Any  thoughtful  man  would  take 
as  much  care  of  the  gravel  of  his  kitchen  garden 
walks  when  soil  or  manure  had  to  be  run  over  them, 
except  it  were  in  frosty  weather.  What  protection 
is  given  to  the  gravel  can  be  given  to  the  turf.  It 
is  so  given  at  Hackwood,  whilst  there  is  ample 


provision  for  access  through  the  garden  walls  by 
means  of  doors,  and  therefore  it  is  needful  to  wheel 
over  the  turf  but  short  distances.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  danger  that  turf  walks  will  generate  weeds, 
as  seeding  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Not  the 
least  excellence  is  found  in  the  dispensing  with  all 
edgings,  living  or  dead.  A.  D. 
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THE  BEST  ANNUAL  COREOPSIS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  c.  tinctoria  var.*) 
The  cultivation  of  this  large  and  popular  family 
of  Composites,  containing  many  really  beautiful 
perennial  as  well  as  annual  species,  has  been 


Coreopsis  auriculata, 

increased  very  much  during  late  years.  Most 
or  all  of  the  annual  kinds  are  now  classed  as 
hardy,  and  require  only  to  be  sown  in  the  open 
border  or  bed  where  the  plants  are  intended  to 
bloom  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
By  making  successional  sowings,  the  first  of 
which  may  be  done  in  autumn  for  early  summer, 
a  continuance  of  flower  may  be  bad  until  the 
plants  are  destroyed  by  the  early  autumn  frosts. 
This  great  advantage  of  sowing  the  seed  in  the 
open  brings  these  highly  delightful  and  exceed- 
ingly ornamental  flowers  within  the  reach  of 
everyone  owning  a  garden.  Over  most  of  the 
other  Couipositie  these  annual  forms  of  Coreop- 
sis have  a  great  many  advantages,  their  hardi- 
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ness,  the  beautiful  effects  that  may  be  obtained 
by  a  careful  mixing  or  blending  of  the  various 
colours,  and  also  their  usefulness  as  cut  flowers. 
To  succeed  well  and  make  the  most  of  the 
plants,  they  should  be  grown  in  a  rich  soil,  and 
if  moist  rather  than  dry,  especially  for  the 
early-sown  seed,  so  much  the  better.  In  warm 
sunny  positions  and  in  light  sandy  soil  they 
are  always  dwarfer  and  the  flowers  smaller,  but 
it  does  not  att'ect  the  flowering  qualities. 
The  following  are  among  the  best  : — 

C.  Atkinsoniana. — This  species  is,  we  believe, 
the  only  one  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  some  of  its  forms  more  nearly  resembles  the 
well-known  C.  tinctoria  than  any  other  of  the 
annual  kinds.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  do 
uncommonly  well  in  almost  any  soil  or  position, 
and  as  its  native  habitat  on  river  banks  would  sug- 
gest, it  does  best  in  a  damp  soil,  though  we  have 
seen  it  In  great  beauty  on  a  dry,  sandy  one,  where 
it  is  much  dwarfer.  It  lasts  a  very  long  time  in 
bloom,  and,  like  C.  cardaminifolia,  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage  among  summer  bedding  sub- 
jects. Seeds  may  be  sown  in  autumn,  and  succes- 
sional sowings,  which  keep  the  display  up  until 
late  autumn,  may  be  made  in  March,  April,  and 
May.  It  grows  in  poor  soils  from  1^  feet  to  2  feet 
high,  and  in  rich,  damp  soil  from  3  feet  to  4  feet.  The 
lobes  of  the  leaves  are  narrow-linear,  sometimes 
very  long,  with  sharp  points.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  are  rarely  each  less 
than  li  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  deep  golden 
yellow  with  a  dark  velvety  purple  blotch  near  the 
base  of  each  ray.  River  banks  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  East  to  Dakota,  and,  we  are  told,  first 
collected  by  Douglas. 

C.  AEISTOSA. — This  (see  engraving,  p.  199)  is  also 
an  annual,  and  although  comparatively  rare  in  gar- 
dens, it  is  amongst  the  most  handsome  and  free- 
flowering  of  the  genus.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  3 
feet  in  height,  is  much  branched  and  carries  a  large 
flattish  head  of  clear  golden  yellow  flowers,  each 
over  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  blooms  are  produced 
on  rather  longish  stalks,  and  are  each  surrounded 
by  an  involucre  of  from  eight  to  ten  bract  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  divided,  the  divisions  narrow  and 
pointed.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  beds  and 
borders  and  most  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers. 
It  has  a  free  habit,  the  flowers  lasting  a  consider- 
able time  both  on  the  plant  and  in  a  cut  state.  It  is 
said  to  hybridise  with  the  Bidens,  and  bi-generic 
hybrids  are  not  uncommon  in  a  wild  state,  but  we 
have  never  seen  any  of  them  in  cultivation.  Swamps 
in  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  &o.  It  is  said  to  be 
variable  m  size  of  flowers.  It  may  be  sown  in 
autumn  and  again  in  spring  to  give  a  succession  of 
bloom. 

C.  AUEEA. — This  is  a  fine  species  with  a  neat, 
compact  habit,  giving  a  profusion  of  large,  golden 
yellow  flowers,  larger  even  than  those  of  the  rare 
C.  grandiflora,  which  we  are  glad  to  find  has  at  last 
been  introduced  by  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  C. 
aurea  ranges  in  height  from  1  foot  to  3  feet,  rarely, 
however,  attaining  the  latter  figure,  even  in  rich 
garden  soil.  The  leaves  are  usually  divided  into 
five  to  seven  divisions,  the  leaflets  sharply  toothed 
or  serrated.  The  habit  is  compact,  stems  much 
branched,  the  flowers  golden  yellow,  the  ray  broad 
and  entire.  Native  of  wet  ground — Virginia  to 
Florida.  A  handsome  species  and  well  worth  in- 
cluding in  a  collection. 

C.  CAEDAMINIFOLIA. — This  is  a  charming  spe- 
cies, as  much  on  account  of  its  dwarf,  compact 
habit  as  for  its  free-flowering  nature.  It  is  dwarfer 
than  C.  aurea  and  more  suitable  in  every  way  for 
small  borders  and  near  the  front  of  large  ones.  It 
grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  the  lobes  of 
the  lower  leaves  being  oval  or  lanceolate,  and  often 
very  narrow  and  linear,  those  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  being  always  finely  cut.  The  flowers  of  a 
soft  yellow  tint,  and  varying  from  1  Inch  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  according  to  soil  and  position,  are 
produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  almost  hide  the 
leaves.  We  have  found  this  species  an  excellent 
one  for  supplying  cut  flowers  for  table,  and  it  is  so 
easily  raised  from  seed  in  the  ordinary  way  recom- 
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mended  for  hardy  annaals  that  it  may  be  grown 
with  advantage  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  native  of 
low  grounds  in  West  Louisiana  and  Texas,  flowering 
towards  the  latter  end  of  summer  between  the  early 
kinds  and  the  perennial  species  in  autumn. 

C.    CORONATA. — This  pretty  species  belongs  to 
the  same  section  as  C.  grandiflora,  lanceolata,  and 


Coreopsis  cardamimfoUa. 

the  handsome  C.  auriculata.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  distinct  of  the  annual  kinds,  and 
invaluable  as  a  mixed  border  subject.  Its  flowers 
are  produced  with  unusual  freedom,  remain  a  con- 
siderable time  in  beauty,  and  prove  of  great  service 
in  supplying  cut  flowers.  Its  compact  habit  and 
dwarfness  render  it  very  effective  in  masses,  and 
as  it  is  very  hardy  the  seeds  may  be  sown  on  the 
most  exposed  positions.  In  height  it  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 1  foot  to  i!  feet,  often  quite  hairy,  and  in 
other  Individuals  quite  glabrous,  the  leaves  and 
stem  being  shining  green.  The  lower  or  radical 
leaves  are  from  three  to  five-divided,  the  upper 
narrow  and  usually  entire.  The  bright  yellow 
flowers  vary  from  '2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
the  outer  edges  of  the  rays  being  deeply  notched, 
and  usually  with  a  few  brown-purple  spots  towards 
the  base.  It  flowers  during  the  late  summer  and 
autumn.    A  native  of  E.  Ttxas. 

C.  Dbummondi. — This  is  so  distinct  from  all  its 
associates  as  to  warrant  a  place  in  even  small  col- 


Coreopeis  Drammondi. 

lections.  It  makes  a  very  handsome  border  plant, 
its  compact,  much-branched,  and  profuse  flowering 
habit  rendering  it  quite  indispensable.  It  is  also 
largely  used  for  greenhouse  decoration.  It  is  one 
of  the  dwarfest  of  the  genus,  rarely  attaining  more 
than  2  feet  in  height.  The  flowers,  often  home  in 
pairs  on  long  slender  stemf ,  are  each  over  2  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  with  small 
purple-brown  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  rajs.    A 


native  of  Texas,  where  it  is  found  in  sandy  soil, 
first  collected  by  Drummond,  and  is  the  C.  diversi- 
folia  of  the  liotunira!  Maijazhie,  t.  MH.  It  is  also 
figured  in  Sweet's  Fl.  Gard.,  t.  315. 

C.  MAKITIMA,  which  together  with  Douglasi, 
Stillmani,  gigantea,  and  others,  form  the  genus 
Leptosyne  in  Gray's  "  Flora,"  have,  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  been  included  with  the  Tickseeds.  None 
of  the  species  can  be  compared  with  the  other  forms 
of  Coreopsis  for  beauty,  and  can  only  be  recom- 
mended where  variety  rather  than  beauty  is  desired. 

C.  TINCTORIA  has  proved  in  the  hands  of  the 
florist  to  be  an  extremely  variable  species;  indeed, 
if  we  mistake  not,  by  far  the  most  varied  and  popu- 
lar of  this  extensive  family.  The  numerous  forms, 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful  and  graceful, 
which  have  cropped  up  within  the  last  few  years 
are  a  wonderful  advance  on  the  old  garden  type, 
and  tend  in  a  measure  to  show  what  can  be  done 


Coreopsis  lanceolata. 

even  in  so  short  a  time  by  careful  and  intelligent 
selection.  This  improvement  of  popular  garden 
flowers  by  selection  is  both  an  interesting  and  a 
beneficial  work,  and  it  is  to  be  wondered  why  ama- 
teurs generally  do  not  give  a  helping  hand  with  it. 
C.  tinctoria  as  a  summer  annual  has  few  equals, 
presenting  us  with  an  unusual  variety  both  in  habit, 
height,  and  flower  marking.  It  is  classed  amongst 
the  hardy  annuals,  and  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
air  in  its  permanent  quarters  in  early  April,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  waterings  during 
a  drought,  requires  no  attention  whatever  of  a 
special  nature.  The  seeds,  however,  with  this,  as 
with  all  annuals,  should  be  sown  sparingly  and 
thinned  out  to  tj  inches  or  ',)  inches  apart,  when 
the  seedlings  are  ready  to  handle.  Besides 
being  a  most  useful  plant  for  beds  and  mixed  bor- 
ders of  all  kinds,  it  may  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage grouped  in  beds  of  evergreen  shrubs.  Here 
its  beauty  and  graceful  habit  will  be  seen  at  their 


best.  In  such  positions,  where  the  plants  get  kindly 
shelter  from  winds  in  spring  and  heavy  rains  in 
summer,  they  last  longer  than  in  the  exposed 
flower  border.  C.  t.  var.  atro-san guinea,  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Mayazhie,  t.  3511,  and  which  diflfers 
little  from  the  form  figured  in  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate,  has  made  a  distinct  race  of  its  own, 
the  dark  purple  self  forms,  the  type  as  figured 
above,  being  among  the  best  twelve  hardy  annuals 
which  gained  the  prize  at  the  September  meeting 
of  the  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society,  1835.  It  has 
a  fine  sturdy  habit  and  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer. 
Marmorata,  marbled  yellow  and  brown,  is  also  very 
handsome ;  nigra  speciosa,  dark  brown  self,  very 
fine ;  nana,  a  splendid  dwarf  form,  not,  however, 
constant.  A  host  of  other  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
named  and!  described  in  seed  lists,  gives  sufficient 
scope  even  for  large  selections,  a  catalogue  before 
us  now  having  no  less  than  twenty-seven  distinct 
forms  of  C.  tinctoria,  which,  of  course,  includes 
bicolor  of  the  llotanical  Ma/jazhie,  t.  70.  The  forms 
of  this  species  are  easily  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  their  finely-divided  leaves,  the  divisions 
narrow  and  thread-like,  resembling  Fennel  as  much 
as  anything.  The  flowers,  as  noted  above,  are  very 
variable,  yellow,  orange-yellow,  crimson-brown, 
purple,  in  various  shades  and  forms,  making  up  the 
army  of  varieties. 

C.  TBICHOSPEHMA  is  a  tall  and,  in  our  opinion, 
ugly  species,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  not  showy 
enough  for  the  mixed  border.  D. 
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FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Peaches.  —  Disbudding  and  thinning  in  early 
houses  will  now  require  daily  attention,  the 
secret  of  success  in  the  performance  of  these  ope- 
rations consisting  in  a  gradual  reduction  of  shoots 
and  fruit  without  checking  the  circulation  of  the 
sap.  In  my  own  practice  I  take  first  the  foreright 
shoots,  especially  near  the  extremities,  then  those 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  fruiting  wood,  and,  last  of 
all,  a  portion  from  the  upper  sides,  pinching  to  two 
or  three  leaves  where  promising  fruits  require  en- 
couragement. Shortening  back  where  the  shoots 
have  been  laid  in  full  length  at  this  time,  too,  is 
commenced,  as  I  always  give  preference  to  fruits 
produced  by  the  lowest  parts,  which  are  best 
ripened.  As  disbudding  is  proceeded  with,  all  in- 
ferior and  badly  placed  fruits  are  rubbed  off, 
doubles  and  trebles  are  reduced  to  one  at  each 
node,  and  the  set  being  good  enough  and  to  spare, 
those  pointing  to  the  sun  are  left  for  future  opera- 
tions, a  Peach  to  every  square  foot  of  foliage  form- 
ing a  heavy  crop  for  healthy  trees  to  carry  to  a  good 
finish. 

Succession  houses  containing  trees  now  in  full 
flower  must  have  an  abundance  of  front  air  and  a 
moderate  outlet  along  the  top,  with  steady  warmth 
on  the  pipes  to  keep  it  in  motion  and  prevent 
sudden  depressions.  Here  we  set  open  all  our  front 
ventilators  when,  on  fine  mornings,  the  tempe- 
rature begins  to  rise  from  the  night  mean  of  50°, 
keep  the  house  full  of  fresh  air,  and  regulate  the 
temperature  through  the  day  by  increasing  or  re- 
ducing the  vents  at  the  apex.  We  do  not  fertilise 
with  the  syringe,  but  damp  the  walls  and  clean 
horse  litter  with  which  the  borders  are  covered, 
and  pass  the  brush  over  the  flowers  when  pollen  is 
ripe  and  plentiful.  Towards  evening  we  reduce 
the  ventilation  and  fire  heat,  discontinue  damping, 
and  allow  the  trees  to  rest  in  a  temperature  vary- 
ing from  45°  to  50°,  our  sole  guide  being  outside 
conditions.  Slow  work,  some  may  say,  but,  never- 
theless, sure,  as  the  treatment  ensures  bold,  per- 
fectly fertilised  fruits  and  stout,  short-jointed 
shoots  capable  of  holding  and  maturing  flower- 
buds  where  weak  elongated  twigs  cast  them. 

Late  houses. — The  trees  in  these  being  unusu- 
ally forward,  all  the  air  possible  must  be  given  un- 
til the  flowers  are  ready  to  open.  This  stage 
reached,  fumigate  twice  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
and  give  the  trees  a  good  syringing  on  fine  morn- 
ings.   Retarding  at  an  end,  40°  to  15°  at  night  and 
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50°  to  60°  by  day  mnst  be  maintained  by  careful, 
bnt  liberal  ventilr  tion.  As  late  Peaches  invariably 
set  well,  artificial  fertilisation  will  now  be  of  little 
conseqaence,  bet  the  operation  being  so  simple,  the 
flowers  may  be  brushed  over  on  fine  days,  and 
farther  setting  may  be  facilitated  by  rubbing  off 
all  the  pendent  flower-buds  before  they  open. 

Watbeing.— Although  I  have  asserted  that  the 
great  bugbear— bud-dropping — is  not  always  the 
outcome  of  drought,  there  exists  no  shadow  of  doubt 
the  crops  in  hundreds  of  instances  would  be  better 
than  they  are  were  the  trees  more  liberally  supplied 
with  water.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  water  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  but  at  all  other  times  they  should 
have  heavy  supplies,  especially  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  and  again  after  the  crop  is  gathered. 

Figs  — If  all  has  gone  well,  the  fruit  on  pot 
trees  will  now  be  forward  enough  for  thinning,  an 
operation  the  neglect  of  which  not  unfrequently 
produces  its  own  Nemesis.  Although  judiciously 
thinned,  and  the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots 
from  time  to  time  have  been  pinched,  the  fruit  at 
this  stage  will  stand  still,  and  neither  heat  nor 
moisture  will  make  any  perceptible  impression. 
Good  work  within,  ne  .-ertheless,  will  be  going  on, 
and  once  the  flowering  stage  is  past,  the  most  for- 
ward Figs  will  make  up  for  lost  time  by  swelling 
to  maturity.  The  syringe  throughout  the  flowering 
stage  liiust  be  regularly  plied,  tepid  liquid  in  plenty 
must  be  given  to  the  roots,  and  the  temperature 
ranging  from  05°  at  night  to  75°  by  day,  and  80° 
with  sun  and  air,  must  be  kept  as  steady  as  pos- 
sible. As  days  increase  in  length  and  the  sun  gains 
power,  the  early  afternoon  bath  should  be  thorough, 
when  from  solar  influences  the  temperature  may 
run  to  85"  or  90°. 

SucCESSiOKS.— Trees  growing  in  inside  borders 
resting  upon  good  drainage,  like  Peaches,  will  revel 
in  copious  supplies  of  tepid  water,  also  in  good 
syringing.  Ventilate  moderately  through  the  early 
part  of  fine  days,  and  when  the  fruit  buds  begin  to 
burst,  close  about  2  p.m.  with  sun-heat  and  mois- 
ture. If  the  trees  have  been  heavily  root-pruned 
and  look  weak,  mulch  well ;  bnt  otherwise,  defer 
feeding  for  the  present,  the  worst  of  two  evils  be- 
ing grossness  at  the  outset. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
A  .SPELL  of  dry  frosty  weather  with  the  night  tem- 
perature ranging  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  has  proved  a  godsend  to  the  grower  of  hardy 
fruits,  for  not  only  has  it  checked  the  flow  of  sap 
before  the  buds  became  too  forward,  but  it  has  en- 
abled him  to  get  out  manure  so  much  needed  for 
mulching  and  top-dressing.  Late  pruning,  train- 
ing, staking,  and  cleansing,  too,  have  been  carried 
to  a  close  with  the  greatest  comfort,  the  only  trees 
now  remaining  unfinished  being  Figs  and  Peaches. 
My  own  Peaches  at  the  present  time  (Valentine's 
Day)  are  tied  out  some  G  inches  from  the  walls, 
and  in  this  position  they  will  remain  until  the 
flower-buds  show  colour.  When  this  stage  is 
reached  retarding  will  be  at  an  end,  the  time  hav- 
ing arrived  for  training  and  preparations  for  pro- 
tectmg  from  morning  frosts  through  March  and 
April.  The  poles  and  broad  copings  of  wood  or 
glass  also  may  be  placed  against  Apricots  and 
early  Pears,  but  on  no  account  must  the  nets  be 
applied  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open. 

If  planting  is  still  in  arrear,  trees  laid  in  by  the 
heels  should  be  carefully  transferred  to  their  per- 
manent quarters  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the 
soil  being  dry,  a  little  water  will  settle  it  home 
about  the  tender  rootlets  now  too  far  advanced  to 
bear  immediate  treading  or  ramming.  The  water 
should  be  applied  to  a  thin  stratum  of  soil  placed 
amongst  and  over  the  roots,  and  when  this  has 
settled  the  remainder  of  the  compost  may  be  put 
in  and  mulched  with  short  manure  or  fresh  stable 
litter.  Autumn-planted  Strawberries  should  be 
made  very  firm  by  careful  treading  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  old  beds  may  be  cleared  of 
weeds  and  runners  preparatory  to  the  final  dressing 
with  rich  compost,  including  stiff  loam  and  rotten 
manure.  The  old  leaves,  which  have  stood  well, 
should  not  be  disturbed,  as  they  shelter  and  feed 


the  crowns  and  aid  the  formation  of  new  surface 
roots  when  the  compost  is  worked  in  amongst  them. 
If  slugs  and  snails  are  likely  to  be  troublesome,  a 
dusting  with  soot  before  the  crowns  burst  will 
render  their  favourite  shelter  untenable. 

W.  C. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stovb, — I.xoBAS. — Where  Ixoras  are  grown  in  as 
high  a  temperature  as  they  like  they  may  be  re- 
potted at  any  time  of  the  year.  But  when  there  is 
not  enough  heat  to  keep  the  growth  moving  through 
the  winter,  it  is  best  to  defer  potting  until  the 
present  month.  When  Ixoras  are  properly  treated 
they  grow  very  fast  alike  in  the  tops  and  the  roots, 
necessitating  a  corresponding  amount  of  pot  room, 
especially  whilst  the  plants  are  young.  If  allowed 
to  get  pot-bound  before  they  have  attained  speci- 
men size,  the  wood  becomes  hard  and  stunted  to 
an  extent  that  prevents  their  moving  freely  after- 
wards. Young  examples  in  free  growth  that  are 
now  in  8-inch  or  lOinch  pots  may  be  moved  to 
others  G  inches  larger.  They  should  have  good 
peat,  somewhat  light  in  texture  and  containing 
plenty  of  fibre,  a  moderate  amount  of  sand  must 
be  added,  but  no  manure  nor  leaf-mould,  as  it  is 
better  to  give  assistance  of  this  kind  in  liquid 
form.  This  should  be  regularly  applied  as  soon  as 
the  roots  have  begun  to  run  freely  in  the  new  soil. 
Use  the  peat  in  a  more  lumpy  state  than  is  usual 
with  things  of  a  harder  nature  that  are  grown  in 
peat.  When  light  soil  such  as  advised  is  used,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  soil  quite  solid.  The 
plants  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  70°, 
with  a  rise  in  the  daytime  proportionate  to  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

DiPLADENiAS.— Where  the  potting  of  these 
plants  was  not  carried  out  in  the  autumn,  it  should 
now  be  done.  There  are  no  hard-wooded  subjects 
grown  in  pots  that  are  so  impatient  of  any  excess 
of  moisture  at  the  roots  as  Dipladenias.  If  the 
soil  is  in  a  condition  to  hold  much  water,  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  roots  from  perishing,  however 
carefully  the  watering-pot  is  used ;  consequently 
most  of  the  old  material  should  be  got  away  at  the 
time  of  potting.  In  doing  this  care  must  be  taken 
to  break  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  as  if 
there  is  much  loss  in  this  way  it  will  check  the 
growth  to  an  extent  that  will  delay  the  flowering. 
Peat  such  as  that  advised  for  Ixoras  is  the  best  for 
Dipladenias  ;  it  should  also  be  used  in  a  lumpy 
state,  and  have  one-sixth  of  sand  added  to  it.  This 
will  not  be  too  much  if  the  peat  is  of  the  descrip- 
tion recommended,  as  it  will  contain  little  or  no 
sand.  Pot  firmly  and  give  no  water  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  after  potting.  Train  the  shoots 
close  under  the  glass.  Little  or  no  shade  should 
be  used  for  Dipladenias,  Ixoras,  AUamandas,  and 
Bougainvilleas,  unless  the  glass  contains  lenses 
that  bum  the  leaves,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
smeared  over  with  a  little  white  lead  well  thinned 
with  oil. 

Gabdenias. — Where  there  is  not  the  means  of 
giving  Gardenias  a  liberal  amount  of  heat  in  winter, 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  having  many  flowers 
during  the  two  first  months  of  the  year.  Bat  now, 
when  the  sun  has  got  enough  power  to  increase 
the  temperature  of  the  house  considerably,  the 
buds  will  move  apace.  More  water  may  be 
given,  but  do  not  syringe  overhead  more  than 
once  a  day,  for  though  there  will  be  less  tendency 
in  the  buds  to  drop  now  than  in  the  dead  of  Winter, 
still,  if  too  much  moisture  lodges  about  thf  m  they 
will  suffer. 

CUTTiKGSTEiKiSG.  —  Young  Gardenias  are 
preferable  to  old  stock,  and  as  the  plants  can  be 
grown  large  enough  for  general  use  in  one  year, 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  keeping  them  until  they 
get  old.  Good-sized  branches,  consisting  of  half-a- 
dozen  shoots  each,  will  stiike  as  readily  as  ordinary 
small  shoots.  Large  cuttings  of  this  description 
should  be  put  into  G-inch  pots,  drained,  and  three 
parts  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sifted  peat  and  fand 
in  equal  proportions,  the  top  all  sand.  Confined  in 
a  striking  frame  with  a  brisk  heat,  roots  wiU  soon 
be  formed.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  esta- 
blished move  them  into  pots  two  sizes  larger.  Where 


peat  of  good  quality  is  not  plentiful,  loam  will 
answer. 

Allamandas— Plants  that  were  potted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  will  have  begun  to  move 
freely.     Keep  the  young  shoots  in  an  erect  position 
until  they  show  flower.    If  any  attempt  is  made  to 
bend  them  down  in  training  them  round  the  trellis, 
or  whatever  is  used  for  support,  they  will  not  con- 
tinue to  extend,  but  will  keep  on  breaking  back  as 
often  as  the  shoots  are  bent.    This  necessarily  de- 
lays the  blooming  and  reduces  the   quantity  of 
flowers  which  the  plants  are  capable  ot  producing 
in  the  season.  Where  the  potting  has  been  deferred 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it  completed.     In 
the  case  of  full-sized  specimens  that  are  already  in 
pots  as  large  as  it  is  advisable  to  give  them,  three- 
fourths  of  the  old  soil  should  be  discarded,  and  the 
roots  that  have  got  down  into  the  drainage  mate- 
rial should  be  cut  away  ;  but  beyond  this  there 
should  be  no  more  breakage  than  is  unavoidable. 
Allamandas  are  gross-feeding  subjects  that  require 
a  large  amount  of  nutriment  to  support  the  growth 
that  is  made  during  the  course  of  the  season.  They 
should  have  rich   soil  in  addition  to  continuous 
assistance  with  manure  water,  which  ought  to  be 
applied  regularly  when  the  roots  have  got  fairly 
hold  of  the  new  soil.     Loam  that  contains  a  good 
portion  of  vegetable  matter,   with    one-sixth    of 
rotten  manure  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  is  the 
best  material  for  all  the  kinds.     In  potting  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  make  the  soil  too  solid.    The 
more  freely  the  potting  lath  is  used,  the  better  the 
plants  do.    Eighteen-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for 
full-sized  specimens.    When  the  plants  are  grown 
as  climbers  and  have  not  to  fill  a  large  space,  it  is 
better  to  grow  them  in  pots ;  when  planted  out 
and  the  roots  are  unconfined  they  make  such  an 
amount  of  top  growth  that  it  Is  difficult  to  keep 
them  within  reasonable  bounds.    Where  only  one 
kind  is  grown  I  should  advise  A.  Chelsoni;  it  is  not 
so  coarse  a  grower  as  A.  Hendersoni,  which  is  the 
sort  most  often  met  with,  and  is  quite  as  free  a 
bloomer,   of  a  much   finer  colour,   and  a  better 
shaped  flower,  and  when  required  for  cutting  the 
blooms  are  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.    Before 
being  potted  large  plants  should  be  cut  well  back, 
leaving  not  more  than  a  few  inches  of  last  summer's 
wood.    Small  examples  that  are  wanted  to  grow 
larger  should  have  more  of  last  season's  wocd  re- 
tained.    Where  large  plants  have  most  of  the  old 
soil  removed  in  the  way  recommended,  it  is  better 
to  pot  them  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  back ;  if  the 
work  is  deferred  until  the  plants  have  broken  into 
growth  many  of  the  young  shoots  through  their 
brittle  nature  get  broken  off. 

Saeeacenias.— These  plants  should  be  repotted 
once  a  year,  as  if  allowed  to  remain  a  second  sea- 
son the  material  is  in  danger  of  getting  sour  and 
unfit  for  the  roots  to  remain  in,  the  quantity  of 
water  they  require  causing  this.  All  the  kinds, 
except  the  varieties  of  S.  Drnmmondi,  should  be 
potted  early  in  the  year.  Good  Orchid  peat  with 
most  of  the  earthy  matter  shaken  out  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  in  equal  parts,  with  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  charcoal  or  potsherds  broken  moderately 
small  and  a  liberal  addition  of  sand,  is  the  best 
compost  for  Sarracenias.  If  ordinary  pots  are  used 
they  may  be  filled  to  half  their  depth  with  drain- 
age, as  the  plants  do  not  push  their  roots  nearly  so 
deep  as  most  things.  Press  the  material  mode- 
rately firm  in  the  pots,  but  not  so  as  to  break  the 
roots.  Water  freely  as  soon  as  the  potting  is  com-  ■ 
pleted.  T.  B. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Eaely  Peas. — Those  raised  under  glass  for  t fans- 
planting  to  sheltered  spots  or  open  quarters  must 
not  be  coddled  in  any  way,  the  aim  rather  being  to 
keep  them  as  hardy  and  sturdy  as  possible.  They 
ought  to  be  finally  planted  out  before  they  are 
more  than  4  inches  high,  advantage  being  ttken 
of  a  few  warm  days,  the  ground  .also  being  in  a 
favourable  state  for  doing  this  work.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  surround  the  roots  with  fresh  loamy 
compost  if  the  ordinary  soil  is  either  stiff,  lumpy, 
or  somewhat  wet,  and  shelter  of  some  kind  must 
at  once  be  afforded.    First,  however,  dust  plenty  of 
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ashes  or  soot  and  lime  about  these  comparatively 
tender  plants,  or  otherwise  the  sings  will  clear 
them  off  wholesale.  After  well  moulding  them  up 
support  the  plants  with  spray  of  some  kind,  half 
dead  Spruce  Fir  answering  well  for  the  purpose, 
this  also  protecting,  without  unduly  shading  the 
rows.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  taller  stakes 
should  not  also  be  given  at  once,  and  all  that 
further  remains  to  be  done  is  to  keep  off  birds  and 
slugs.  Where  the  early  Peas  sown  in  the  open 
have  come  up  unevenly,  or  perhaps  have  been  eaten 
by  slugs  or  birds,  the  rows,  unless  very  thin,  may 
be  most  easily  made  good  by  sowing  more  seed 
either  in  small  pots,  turves,  troughs,  or  boxes, 
fUcing  these  in  gentle  heat,  and  finally  harden- 
ing off  the  seedlings  and  planting  them  out  where 
needed. 

SuccBSSiONAL  PEAS — The  closest  succession 
can  best  be  obtained  by  sowing  another  row  or 
rows  of  William  I.  directly  those  already  got  in 
are  coming  through  the  ground.  Unless  this  is 
done  there  may  be  a  slight  break  in  the  supply, 
through  either  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Essex  Rival, 
Dickson's  Favourite,  Advancer,  or  whatever  second 
early  variety  that  may  be  preferred  not  podding 
quite  so  quickly  as  desired.  There  is  always  a 
risk  in  sowing  wrinkled  seeded  or  Marrow  Peas  too 
early,  the  seed  often  rotting  in  cold  wet  ground. 
It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  either  delay  sowing  till 
the  ground  can  be  got  into  a  fit  condition,  or  else 
to  cover  the  seeds  with  lighter  drier  soil.  The 
choicer,  or  any  presumably  early  wrinkled  varie- 
ties can  be  transplanted  quite  as  well  as  the  first 
early  or  round-seeded  forms,  and  in  many  cases 
may  well  therefore  be  raised  under  glass  and 
somewhat  similarly  treated.  It  may  not  be  a  fair 
test,  but  it  is  better  than  running  the  risk  of 
losing  the  greater  portion  of  a  small  and  expensive 
packet  of  seeds. 

Enemies  to  Peas. — In  all  probability  there  are 
more  enemies  to  Peas  than  to  any  other  kind  of 
vegetable.  The  seed  is  preyed  upon  by  mice,  slugs 
gnaw  through  the  young  stems,  birds  feed  on  the 
tops  directly  they  are  above  ground,  and  in  many 
gardens  eat  the  greater  portion  of  the  crops,  while 
mildew,  thrips,  and  other  enemies  have  also  to  be 
reckoned  with.  A  good  open  position  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  preventives  of  mildew  and  insect 
pests,  but  this  will  not  keep  oH:  the  other  enemies. 
Field  mice  when  once  well  established  in  a  garden 
are  very  difficult  to  exterminate,  and  can  hardly  be 
kept  from  newly  sown  Peas.  We  have  tried  cover- 
ing with  chopped  Furze,  soaking  the  seed  a  short 
time  in  petroleum,  sprinkling  gas  tar  along  the 
rows,  and  well  coating  the  seed  with  red  lead,  the 
last-named  being  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect 
remedy  and  the  only  plan  now  resorted  to.  The 
seed  is  first  well  moistened,  then  rolled  or  shaken 
up  in  dry  red  lead  till  thoroughly  coated  with  it. 
This  does  not  in j  are  it  in  any  way.  Trapping  mice 
is  a  slow  process,  the  better  plan  being  to  keep  a 
good  cat  constantly  in  the  garden.  Frequently 
dusting  over  the  young  plants  with  soot  and  lime, 
this  being  done  early  in  the  morning,  will  usually 
keep  off  slugs,  but  birds  are  not  wholly  deterred  by 
it.  Wire  guards  are  the  best  protection  against 
the  latter,  but  if  not  very  voracious  they  may  be 
kept  off  by  passing  a  few  lines  of  black  thread  over 
and  about  the  rows. 

Pabsnips.— Some  time  in  the  month  of  February 
is  usually  considered  the  proper  time  to  sow  Par- 
snip seed,  but  of  late  years  it  has  frequently  been 
proved  that  very  little,  if  anything  is  gained  by 
sowing  thus  early,  a  more  serviceable  crop  of  roots 
being  most  surely  obtained  if  the  seed  is  kept  out 
of  the  ground  till  the  end  of  March  or  early  part  of 
April.  Extra  large  roots  are  the  most  liable  to  be 
spoilt  by  canker,  or  whatever  term  may  be  given 
the  disease  that  affects  the  crown  of  Parsnips,  and 
in  every  case  medium-sized  to  small  roots  are  much 
the  best  for  the  kitchen.  Let  the  seed  be  sown  when 
it  will,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there 
should  be  no  solid  manure  of  any  kind  mixed  with 
the  top  spit,  this  inevitably  causing  all  roots  that 
come  into  contact  with  it  to  fork  badly.  If  the 
ground  was  well  manured  for  a  preceding  crop 
there  ought  to  be  no  need  to  add  any  for  Parsnips, 


but  if  extra  large,  straight  roots  are  required,  then 
should  the  site  be  double  dug,  solid  manure  being 
mixed  with  the  bottom  spit  only.  Parsnips,  as  a 
rule,  are  allowed  far  too  much  room,  this  being  an- 
other cause  of  both  coarseness  and  canker.  The 
drills  may  be  drawn  1  inch  deep  and  15  inches 
apart,  the  seed  being  either  sown  thinly  and  evenly 
or  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four  seeds  at  every 
9  inches.  It  should  be  covered  with  a  little  fine 
soil,  and  if  need  be  the  seedlings  must  be  dusted 
over  with  soot  and  lime  occasionally  to  protect 
from  insect  pests.  Those  who  require  long  and 
rather  large  roots  for  exhibition  in  August  or 
September  are  quite  justified  in  sowing  the  seed 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  got  into  a  fine  condi- 
tion to  a  good  depth,  and  they  ought  also  to  allow 
rather  more  space  each  way. 

HOESB  Kadish. — There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  Horse  Radish,  and  it  is  also  a  profitable  crop 
to  market  growers.  Many  over-worked  gardeners 
cannot  well  devote  much  time  to  its  cultivation,  a 
small  patch  of  ground  in  some  out-of-the-way  spot 
being  simply  given  up  to  Horse  Radish,  this  grow- 
ing wild.  The  stems  thus  obtained  are  small, 
tough,  and  unsatisfactory,  and  altogether  inferior 
to  those  resulting  from  good  cultivation.  For  a 
fresh  crop  the  ground  should  be  trenched,  manure 
being  freely  forked  into  the  bottom  spit  only, 
forking  being  caused  if  it  is  added  to  the  top  spit. 
A  portion  of  an  old  bed  ought  to  be  broken  up  in 
order  to  procure  an  abundance  of  crowns  and  roots 
for  re-planting.  The  tops  to  a  length  of  about  2 
inches,  with  crowns  attached,  may  be  cut  from  all 
stout  pieces,  the  remainder  being  stored  in  sand  or 
moist  soil  for  future  use.  For  these  short  lengths 
form  holes  12  inches  apart  each  way  and  12  inches 
deep  with  a  dibber,  dropping  a  single  piece  into 
each.  Shoots  will  quickly  find  their  way  to  the 
surface,  all  that  portion  underground  eventually 
thickening  to  a  great  size,  and  by  next  winter  will 
be  ready  for  lifting.  Long,  straight,  young  roots, 
with  or  without  a  crown  attached,  are  also  suitable 
for  planting.  All  fibres  should  be  rubbed  off  these 
with  the  aid  of  coarse  cloth  or  canvas,  and 
the  young  roots  dibbled  in  to  their  fall  length. 
These  will  also  form  stout,  straight  stems  quickly. 

W.I. 


Flower  Garden. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 
1 150  not  know  what  may  be  the  condition  of  this  Lily 
generally,  but  some  clumps  with  me  are  now  push- 
ing up  with  unusual  strength,  and  should  the  season 
prove  propitious,  will  undoubtedly  bloom  well. 
What  seems  strarge  is,  that  I  had  quite  given  these 
Lilies  up  for  lost.  They  were  so  badly  affected  by 
disease  two  years  running,  that  early  last  summer 
not  a  vestige  of  foliage  or  stem  remained  to  them, 
and  I  naturally  concluded  that  the  bulbs  were  de- 
cayed. But  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  old 
white  Lily  appear  to  be  as  remarkable  as  its  uncer- 
tainty in  blooming.  I  doubt  if  any  other  Lily  could 
suffer  in  the  way  this  one  does  and  the  bulbs  retain 
their  vitality.  Last  season,  several  writers  in  The 
Gaeden  complained  that  they  had  lost  their  bulbs, 
but  I  fancy  that  in  most  instances  they  will  be 
found  to  be  in  a  sound  condition.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  Lily  is  the  victim  of  our 
uncertain  and  overmoist  climate,  for  I  have  re- 
peatedly noticed  that  the  failures  are  in  converse 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  dar- 
ing the  late  spring  and  early  summer  months. 
Not  that  occasional  heavy  rains  are  hurtful,  for 
all  Lilies  enjoy  moisture  at  the  roots  when  grow- 
ing, but  it  is  the  continuance  of  moist  weather 
that  keeps  the  soil  in  a  too  saturated  condition,  the 
atmosphere  at  the  same  time  favouring  fungoid 
growth.  I  have  frequently  remarked  that  it  is  in 
such  periods  of  over-damp  weather  that  the  white 
Lily  collapses.  How  to  prevent  this  is  a  problem 
not  easily  solved,  for  we  cannot  hinder  hardy 
flowers  from  feeling  the  influence  of  unfavourable 
weather,  except  by  keeping  them  under  glass.  An 
active  condition  of  the  roots  is,  however,  one  great 
safeguard  against  adverse  climatal  conditions,  and 


it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  soils  the  white  Lily  grows 
vigorously,  whilst  in  others  it  dies  out  persistently. 
The  aim,  therefore,  of  all  who  grow  it  should  be  to 
provide  for  it  the  kind  of  soil  it  best  likes,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  greater  chance  of  the  plants 
coming  through  periods  of  unfavourable  weather. 
One  thing  in  connection  with  this  Lily  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of,  and  that  is  whether  it  is  bene- 
fited or  otherwise  by  exposure  to  sunshine. 
We  know  that  Lilies  generally  like  partial 
shade  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day,  but 
the  white  Lily  is  so  different  in  its  growth  to  all 
others  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  differ  from 
them  in  this  respect  also.  It  goes  to  rest  just  as 
the  majority  of  the  family  is  coming  into  bloom, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  big  succulent 
bull  IS  are  all  the  better  for  a  good  roasting.  The 
influence  of  a  period  of  exposure  to  the  full  sun 
just  as  the  stems  die  down  may  probably  have  a 
maturing  effect  and  cause  them  to  start  more 
strongly.  A  knowledge  of  the  exact  conditions  in 
which  the  old  white  Lily  is  found  would  be  help- 
ful in  forming  definite  conclusions  on  this  point.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  compare  the  difference  in 
the  growth  of  plants  in  partial  shade  with  that  of 
those  in  the  full  sun,  but  some  readers  of  The 
Garden  may  have  done  so,  and  their  experience 
would  help  to  decide  what  may  be  one  important 
detail  in  the  culture  of  this  Lily.  Of  one  thing  I 
feel  convinced,  and  that  is  the  less  disturbance  the 
better.  That  transplanting  can  be  done  without 
injary  if  the  right  time  is  chosen  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  safer  to  leave  the  bulbs  undisturbed,  and 
I  believe  that  the  best  results  will  be  found  to  have 
been  obtained  when  a  few  bulbs  have  gradually 
grown  into  large  clamps.  In  cottage  gardens  the 
white  Lily  is  more  often  seen  in  good  condition 
than  in  those  of  greater  pretensions,  and  cottagers 
grow  most  of  their  flowers  on  the  let-alone  prin- 
ciple. Thus  one  frequently  sees  therein  such 
masses  of  Pinks,  old-fashioned  Primroses,  Alyssums, 
Daisies,  and  big  clumps  of  the  white  Lily  as  are 
more  rarely  to  be  found  in  gardens  where  her- 
baceous borders  are  often  re-arranged  and  a  regular 
system  of  lifting  and  division  carried  out. 

One  of  the  grandest  sights  in  the  way  of  Lily 
bloom  I  ever  saw  was  in  Hampton  Court  Palace 
Gardens.  A  bed  there  contained  about  fifty  clumps, 
averaging,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  four  stems  to 
the  clump.  There  was  not  a  bad  plant  amongst 
them,  the  foliage  being  perfect  right  down  to  the 
ground,  and  they  were  in  the  full  sun.  This  is  the 
way  to  grow  Lilium  candidum,  and,  in  fact,  all 
Lilies  ;  indeed  all  bulbous-rooted  flowers  are  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  in  masses.  I  cannot  say 
how  long  these  Lilies  had  been  planted,  but  they 
had  the  appearance  of  not  having  been  disturbed 
for  some  time.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  soil  is 
light  and  very  gritty,  not  what  one  would  consider 
favourable  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  hardy  flowers, 
but  just  of  the  kind  in  which  tender  roots  are  least 
likely  to  suffer  in  a  time  of  heavy  rains.  Moreover, 
the  drainage  should  be  perfect,  for  the  level  of  the 
Thames  is  many  feet  below  the  gardens,  so  that 
probably  the  roots  go  down  to  a  considerable 
depth,  which  ensures  the  plants  against  the  effects 
of  very  hot  weather  at  blooming  time,  whilst  they 
are  guarded  from  the  evil  consequences  of  stag- 
nant moisture  around  the  bulbs  and  roots.  If  I 
were  to  make  a  bed  specially  for  this  Lily,  I  should 
mix  with  the  good  loam  a  liberal  amount  of  coarse 
sand,  mortar  rubbish,  and  broken  brick  rubble,  in 
which  the  roots  might  be  relied  on  to  retain  their 
activity,  even  in  a  time  of  excessive  moisture. 
Another  important  point  is  the  depth  at  which  the 
bulbs  are  planted.  If  Ihey  are  benefited  by  heat 
when  at  rest  it  is  evident  that  they  should  be  near 
the  surface,  so  as  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  sun's 
rays.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  Lily  growers  are 
t.y  no  means  agreed,  even  in  the  case  of  L.  auratum, 
for  some  advocate  planting  the  bulbs  ij  inches  deep, 
while  others  claim  that  shallow  planting  is  the 
more  natural,  seeing  that  in  their  native  haunts  the 
bulbs  are  generally  found  near  the  surface. 

J.  C.  B. 

Arum  italicum. — The  Wake  Robin  is  one  of 

the  first  wild  plants  to  appear,  but  A.  italicum  is 
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always  before  it,  and  often  the  leaves  are  fnlly  de- 
veloped before  A.  macnlatum  appears  above  ground 
The  spathe  of  the  latter  is  light  green  stained  with 
purple,  while  that  of  A.  italicum  is  pale  yellow.  The 
markings  on  the  foliage  are  clearest  when  the  plants 
are  grown  in  poor  soil.  A  mass  of  it  here  in  a  rich 
"Vine  brrder  has  leaves  four  times  the  usual  size, 
and  f  '■  3  silvery  veins  run  out  faintly  over  the 
surface,  so  different  is  it  that  it  would  hardly  be 
recognised.  Amongst  the  numerous  variegations 
of  A.  maculatum  which  I  have  at  various  times 
found  there  is  one  reticulated  very  like  A.  italicum, 
but  it  has  in  addition  the  purple  blotches  of  the 
Wake  Robin.  I  have  it  still  somewhere  in  my 
garden,  but  for  the  moment  I  cannot  alight  on  it. 
—  J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
In  going  through  the  flower  garden  to  take  notes 
on  the  requirements  of  the  current  season,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  start  with  the  largest  of  the  beds,  and 
always  make  sure  there  is  plenty  of  material  to 
furnish  them  properly.  Large  beds  (I  am  writing 
of  circular  ones,  15  feet  in  diameter,  oval  24  feet 
by  15  feet,  and  oblong  20  feet  by  10  feet)  require 
much  material  if  the  planter  confines  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  dwarfer  and  more  compact  of  the 
bedding  plants,  and  it  is  as  well,  therefore,  to  make 
provision  for  something  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
in  habit  with  which  they  may  be  partially  filled. 
It  is  this  description  of  bed  which  is  adapted  to  the 
partial  use  of  some  of  the  Conifera;,  and  these  may 
be  annually  chosen  from  any  that  have  grown  too 
large  for  the  winter  decoration  of  pans  and  vases. 
Dahlias,  of  which  two  of  the  best  bedders  are  Fire 
King  and  Bridal  Bouquet,  are  also  useful,  and  large 
beds  that  are  already  occupied  by  some  ten  or 
twelve  Coniferai  may  respectively  have  a  similar 
number  of  the  scarlet  or  white  Dahlia,  and  be 
finished  with  such  things  as  the  fine-leaved  Mar- 
guerite, Lady  Plymouth,  Amaranth,  or  Lucius  Pelar- 
goniums, as  the  contrast  is  required.  If  foliage  is 
to  predominate  in  another  bed  partially  filled  with 
Conifers,  blocks  of  the  white  sweet-scented  Tobacco 
may  be  planted  between  the  shrubs,  and  the  finishing 
touch  given  with  Dell's  Crimson  Beet.  The  Fuchsia 
is  also  well  adapted  for  large  beds;  indeed,  it  is  only 
in  this  case  and  when  isolated  on  Grass  that  it  can 
be  seen  to  perfection,  half  its  beauty  being  hidden 
when  other  things  are  huddled  close  to  it.  If  it  is 
decided  to  employ  it  in  large  beds,  a  carpet  of  some 
kind  that  will  keep  dwarf  and  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  respective  varieties  of  the  Fuchsia,  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  perfect  development  of 
the  latter,  should  be  provided.  For  dark-coloured 
Fuchsias  I  have  not  found  anything  more  suitable 
than  the  old  Pheasant-eyed  Pink,  the  soft  glaucous 
foliage  of  which  is  an  admirable  foil  to  the 
brilliant  colour  of  the  Fuchsia.  Veronica  incana 
is  also  adapted  for  a  similar  purpose  if  the  flowers 
are  removed.  For  light  coloured  Fuchsias  of  the 
Rose  of  Castile  and  Mme.  Cornellisen  tjpe,  pro- 
bably the  best  thing  is  the  very  dwarf  blue  Agera- 
tnm.  Alternantheras  are  effective  for  a  similar 
purpose,  but  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  the  quantity  required  for  large  beds  would 
practically  prevent  their  employment,  although  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  case  of  the  Fuchsia 
beds  not  much  groundwork  or  carpet  would  be  re- 
quired. A  clear  space  of  1  foot  between  the  base 
of  each  Fuchsia  is  aU  that  would  he  necessary. 
One  large  bed  may  have  a  dozen  plants  of  Grevillea 
robnsta  or  Melianthus  major,  and  be  filled  in  with 
seedling  Verbenas,  and  vet  another  a  groundwork 
of  old  plants  of  R.  V.  Raspail  Pelargonium,  har- 
dened off  after  a  winter's  service,  interspersed  with 
Eucalyptus  globulus.  This  makes  a  fine  bold  bed, 
as  this  useful  double-  flowered  Pelargonium  will  throw 
some  fine  trusses  when  planted  out.  Tuberous  Bego- 
nias are  very  fine,  and  when  grown  in  masses  in  large 
beds  they  may  have  a  narrow  carpet  of  some  dwarf 
plant  that  will  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  their  se- 
veral colours  and  be  relieved  by  some  feathery  foliage 
as  recommended  for  Verbenas.  The  striped  Maize 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose,  but  it  always 
seems  to  me  toj  stiff  and  formal.  I  much  prefer 
something  in  the  way  of  Acacia  lophantha  or  the 


Grevillea.  A  pleasing  bed  may  be  made  by  plant- 
ing blocks  of  Centanrea  candidissima  and  filling  in 
with  the  dark  Heliotrope,  the  latter  to  be  kept 
partially  pegged.  These  two  answer  well  even  for 
beds  of  extra  size,  as  if  given  a  fairly  good  soil 
they  grow  very  vigorously.  If  the  bands  of  Helio- 
trope will  admit  of  centre  plants,  they  may  have 
four  or  five  bulbs  of  Hyacinthus  candicans,  the 
foliage  of  which  will  be  a  pleasing  break  to  the 
bed,  even  when  the  flower-spike  is  gone.  Beds  are 
sometimes  formed  round  old  tree  stumps,  and  when 
of  considerable  size,  there  is  nothing  better  for 
clothing  bed  and  stump  than  the  old  Canary 
Creeper.  One  planting  will  be  sufficient  to  perma- 
nently establish  this  Trofniolum,  and  the  self-sown 
seedlings  are  stronger  and  far  more  lasting  than 
those  transferred  from  pots.  If  a  few  Pea  sticks 
are  laid  carelessly  on  the  bed  on  which  the  Creeper 
can  ramble  at  will,  bed  and  tree  stump  will  be  a 
pyramidal  mass  of  yellow  quite  early  in  the 
summer. 

The  above  are  a  few  ideas  for  the  planting  of 
large  beds,  which,  having  already  tried,  I  can  tho- 
roughly recommend.  E.  Burbbll. 

Claremont. 


ANNUALS  FOR  SUMMER  BEDDING. 
In  many  gardens  more  use  is  made  now  of  annuals 
than  used  to  be  the  case  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  variety  which  they  impart  was  in 
many  places  sorely  needed.  It  saves  room  in 
winter,  when  a  few  thousand  plants  of  the  required 
stock  for  the  summer  garden  can  be  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  February  or  March.  Then,  again, 
how  valuable  many  of  these  annuals  are  for  cutting 
to  fill  vases  in  the  rooms,  or  to  make  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  nosegays  flavotired  with  Sweet  Brier, 
Lad's-love,  Lavender,  Honeysuckle,  or  whatever 
one's  fancy  might  crave  in  the  way  of  garniture, 
and  for  massing  in  the  flower  bed  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  distinct  plants  in  each  group.  We 
should  not  have  to  seek  far  through  a  seed  list 
without  finding  a  dozen  at  least  of  suitable  subjects. 
East  Lothian  and  German  Stocks.  Victoria,  Truf- 
faut's,  and  other  Asters,  double  Zinnias.  Chinese 
Pinks,  Petunias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  A'erbenas, 
Lobelias  (both  the  dwarf  and  the  scarlet  fulgens), 
Pentstemons,  and  Antirrhinums  may  be  classed  as 
annuals  for  the  present,  as  if  placed  in  heat  in 
spring  they  will  flower  the  same  season.  Even 
Hollyhocks  so  treated  will  flower  towards  the  end 
of  summer  and  remain  with  us  till  late  in  autumn. 
Not  all,  perhaps,  but  still  a  large  percentage  will 
blossom  the  same  year  if  helped  on  in  heat  now. 
The  Balsam  of  the  greenhouse  is  a  poor  thing  as 
compared  with  the  Balsam  of  the  open  border 
when  planted  in  good  soil  and  well  nourished  with 
moisture  in  which  a  little  stimulant  has  been  dis- 
solved. The  double- flowered  annual  Gaillardia 
Lorenziana  is  a  charming  thing  in  a  mass,  and 
how  very  effective  the  Portulacas  are  in  a  sunny 
situation.  I  saw  a  band  a  foot  wide  along  the 
front  of  a  border  of  mixed  Dowers  last  summer,  and 
I  thought  1  had  never  seen  anything  more  effective. 
Light,  well-drained  soil  suits  them  best.  The  Sal- 
piglossis  is  not  commonly  used  as  a  bedding  plant, 
but  it  is  very  charming  when  well  done ;  also  the 
German  Scabious,  the  Jacolieas,  better  known  in 
the  old  days  as  Senecios,  charming  beds  of 
which  we  used  to  have  quite  thirty  years  ago. 
The  French  and  African  Marigolds  made  showy 
beds,  but  I  do  not  care  for  them,  but  I  have 
had  very  pretty  masses  of  Calliopsis  tinctoria. 
I  used  to  sow  it  in  heat  in  spring,  prick  it  into  boxes, 
pinch  it  well  back  and  force  it  to  assume  a 
bushy  habit.  Plant  thinly  in  the  beds,  pinch  and 
peg  down  till  the  soil  is  all  covered,  and  then 
let  the  flowers  come  away  as  they  please,  and  by 
picking  off  the  seeds  the  plants  will  bloom  well 
into  the  autumn.  Then,  again,  where  can  be  found 
a  more  charming  plant  for  a  mass  than  Mignonette  \ 
It  lacks  colour,  I  fancy  I  hear  someone  say.  Well, 
use  it  as  a  groundwork  and  drop  in  any  colour  you 
please,  and  it  will  associate  with  any  of  the  primary 
colours.  No  garden  is  complete  without  the  per- 
fume of  Mignonette  floating  about  on  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  gloaming  or  early  in  the  morning,  the 


pleasantest  times  for  garden  visiting,  to  my  think- 
ing. Some  years  ago  I  had  a  very  pretty  bed 
formed  of  Alonsoa  Warscewiczi  (what  a  name) 
with  a  little  pegging  and  pinching.  At  the  begin- 
ning it  was  very  effective  and  lasted  well.  Those 
who  like  a  walk  in  the  garden  in  the  evening  should 
sow  a  few  patches  of  the  Night-scented  Stock,  thin 
it  out  to  8  inches  apart,  and  just  scatter  a  little 
fine,  rich  compost  among  the  plants.  Old  hotbed 
manure,  broken  up  fine  and  placed  among  the  plants 
as  a  mulch,  will  be  a  great  help.  The  blooming 
period  of  such  plants  as  Nemophilas,  scarlet  Flax, 
Godetias,  and  other  showy  annuals  may  be  much 
prolonged  by  the  mulch  of  manure,  especially  if 
the  season  should  be  dry.  Love-in-a-mist  (Nigella 
hispanica)  is  a  very  pretty  blue  or  purple- flowered  J 
hardy  annual.  It  is  not  adapted  for  a  bed,  but  it  1 
is  charming  in  a  broad  mass  in  the  front  of  the 
border,  and  is  sure  to  attract  attention.  Then  there 
are  the  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety.  The 
Lupines  are  very  showy  where  a  wide  stretch  of 
poor  soil  has  to  be  filled  in  cheaply.  Dwarf  Tom 
Thumb  Nasturtiums  are  a  tower  of  strength  to  those 
whose  means  are  limited,  and  are  well  suited  to  the 
town  gardener,  who  for  a  few  pence  may  have  a  gay 
garden.  The  Canary  Creeper  is  not  often  used  as  a 
bed  plant,  but  with  a  little  attention  in  training,  it 
would  present  a  novel  appearance.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  trail  bend  a  few  wires  over  the  bed 
and  tie  the  leaders  to  them.  When  the  wires  are 
all  more  or  less  occupied,  let  the  shoots  have  free- 
dom. E.  H. 

Narcissus  viridiflorus. — I  have  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  AV.  E.  Nicholson,  of  Lewes,  in  your  issue 
of  the  8th  inst.,  in  which  he  asks  for  information 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  Narcissus  viridiflorus. 
As  it  grows  well  and  flowers  regularly  with  me, 
perhaps  my  experience  may  be  of  some  use  to  your 
readers,  although  they  may  have  to  make  a  few 
alterations  on  account  of  the  difference  in  climate 
between  Portugal  and  England.  AVhen  I  received 
the  bulbs  from  Gibraltar  and  Morocco,  I  observed 
that  the  soil  clinging  to  the  roots  was  a  reddish 
clay,  similar  to  what  I  have  seen  in  Southern  Por- 
tugal, and  which  is  generally  found  associated  with 
limestone.  I  therefore  made  a  compost  of  stiff  red 
clay  off  a  limestone  formation,  mixed  with  about 
one-third  of  ordinary  garden  soil  and  a  little  coarse 
sand,  planting  the  bulbs  deeply  in  a  10-inch  or 
12-inch  pet  with  good  drainage,  twelve  in  each  pot. 
During  the  summer  the  pots  are  kept  in  the  driest 
and  sunniest  spot,  so  that  the  soil  becomes  per- 
fectly dried  up  and  hard.  In  October  the  plants 
are  placed  in  a  clear  light  situation,  where  they 
receive  the  heavy  autumnal  rains.  They  soon  start 
into  growth,  and  flower  in  December  or  January. 
We  have  occasional  frosts,  the  thermometer  falling 
sometimes  to  28°  Fahr.,  and  the  leaves  get  burnt  at 
the  tips.  This  cultivation  is  all  out  of  doors.  For 
cultivation  in  England,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
same  soil  should  be  used,  and  the  pots  kept  on  a 
dry  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  as  near  the  light  as 
possible,  and  without  any  water  from  June  till  the 
end  of  September,  then  well  soaked  with  water  and 
flowered  in  a  frame.  AVhen  the  leaves  begin  to 
wither  the  pots  can  be  returned  to  the  dry  shelf. 
I  grow  Narcissus  serotinus  in  the  same  way,  but  it 
appears  to  suffer  more  from  cold  and  does  not  flower 
regularly.  I  have  now  in  full  flower  in  the  garden 
N.  cjclamineus,  pallidus  piseccx,  maximus,  bicolor 
Camoens,  Pseudo-Narcissus  of  various  kinds,  and 
many  varieties  of  Tazetta,  some  of  which  flower  as 
early  as  November. — Alfred  W.  Tait,  F.L.S. 


Plants  for  a  stony  soil.— What  plants  would 
thrive  iu  a  very  stony  or  ebiiigly  soil,  mixed  with  a 
little  peat  ?  The  aspect  is  Bouth-ivest  and  the  lie  of 
the  ground  i.s  very  steep.  The  place  Eiiggests  rockeries, 
but  probably  that  would  entail  much  added  soil. 
—J.  I.  R. 

Chain  pumps  in  gardens.— I  daresay  that 
some  of  your  readers  have  been  bothered  as  I  have 
been  in  getting  cesspools  or  manure  tanks  emptied 
to  the  bottom.  A  short  time  back  I  was  in  the 
garden  of  an  experienced  friend,  when  he  showed 
me  a  chain  pump  he  had  bought  at  the  auxiliary 
stores,  and  had  found  to  answer  its  purpose  per- 
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fectly.  I  bonght  one  for  Oakwood  garden.  My 
people  there  at  first  sight  seemed  not  much  taken 
with  it,  but  now  that  it  is  in  operation,  they  speak 
highly  of  it.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  seems 
to  pump  everything  up.  It  was  new  to  me,  so,  per- 
haps, may  be  so  to  others.  I  suppose  it  can  be  had 
from  any  horticultural  implement  seller.  The  rats 
and  mice  ate  our  flowers  in  the  wild  garden  ;  we 
bad  therefore  to  wage  war  against  them,  and  since 
October  9  have  caught  6(1  rats  and  321  mice. — 
Geobge  F.  Wilson. 


THE  PAST  CARNATION  SEASON. 

Following  the  abnormally  late  season  of  1888, 
the  one  just  past  is  remarkable  in  its  turn  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  experience  of 
growers.  In  1888  the  bloom  in  the  south  was  at  its 
height  from  about  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  August,  while 
in  the  past  season  the  parallel  period  was  from  the 
17ih  to  the  20th  of  July,  a  difference  of  quite  three 
weeks.  The  early  flowering  of  the  past  season  was 
due,  firstly,  and  perhaps  mainly  to  the  absence  of 
the  usual  spring  frosts.  The  plants  free  from  the 
customary  check  grew  apace,  and  began  to  spindle 
nnusually  early,  and  the  warm  weather  in  May  and 
June  may  be  held  accountable  for  the  rest.  The 
show  of  the  National  Carnation  Society,  held 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  was  the  largest,  and  on  the 
whole  the  finest  ever  held  by  that  body.  Though 
the  date  through  the  unusual  earliness  of  the  season 
was  some  days  past  the  point  at  which  the  bizirres 
and  flakes  could  have  been  shown  in  the  first  bloom 
of  their  perfection,  it  was  still  possible,  thanks  to 
the  inherent  lasting  power  of  the  Carnation  bloom, 
to  present  them  in  very  fine  form  indeed.  The 
Picotees,  naturally  a  few  days  later  in  flower 
than  the  Carnations,  were  fitted  with  the  date, 
while  selfs,  fancies,  and  yellow  grounds  were  shown 
in  the  highest  quality  and  in  unexampled  prof  usion. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  show  of  the  Car- 
nation and  Picotee  Union  at  Oxford — the  display 
of  yellow  ground  flowers  being  even  larger  and 
finer  than  that  in  London.  Of  the  class  Carnations 
(flakes  and  bizarres)  the  most  notable  feature  was 
the  excellence  of  the  purple  flakes,  which  probably 
have  never  been  seen  more  richly  marked  than 
during  the  past  season.  The  two  new  varieties  of 
Mr.  Dodwell's— Gordon  Lewis  and  Oscar  Wilfred, 
both  seedlings  from  his  fine  flower  George  Melville, 
are  valuable  additions  to  this  very  short  class,  and 
like  their  parent  will  be  heard  more  of  as  they  come 
to  be  more  extensively  cultivated.  Both  are  vigor- 
ous growers.  Among  scarlet  bizarres,  Robert 
Houlgrave  has  now  fully  confirmed  its  title  to  be 
the  champion  flower  of  its  class.  Of  the  newer 
Ecatlet  bizarres,  Alfred  (Dodwell)  is  the  best,  and 
will  no  doubt  take  rank  with  the  finest  productions 
of  its  veteran  raiser.  Picotees  were  in  tine  charac- 
ter, though  there  was  a  tendency  generally  ob- 
servable to  less  heavy  marking  than  usual,  a  fea- 
ture lending  the  utmost  refinement  to  flowers  like 
Mary  and  Nellie,  while  perhaps  in  the  later  blooms 
of  Mrs.  Payne  subtracting  something  from  her 
usual  glory.  Among  the  selfs.  Governor  was  paler 
than  its  wont,  losing,  as  it  developed,  the  beautiful 
flesh  tint  as  yet  so  rare  and  so  desirable  among 
Carnations.  Florizel  was  the  finest  among  the 
dark  crimsons.  Purple  Emperor  and  Black  B night ' 
among  the  purples,  while  Joe  Willett  was  the  best 
of  the  scarlets.  Among  the  shades  of  pink, 
Gladys  was  shown  at  Oxford  in  beautiful  form. 
Taking  her  all  in  all,  Gladys,  at  her  best,  is  perhaps 
the  queen  of  the  whole  self  tribe.  Germania  was 
well  shown  both  in  London  and  Oxford,  going  first 
in  its  class  and  gaining  the  award  of  premier  self 
at  the  latter  exhibition.  This  variety  seems  to  l>e 
rather  later  in  blooming  than  most  of  its  class, 
which  alone  would  give  it  an  advantage  in  so  early 
a  season  as  the  last ;  but  whether  in  form,  colour 
or  size,  Germania  must  be  conceded  its  place  now 
as  the  finest  of  all  the  yellow  selfs.  Yellow  ground 
Carnations  were  shown  last  season  in  such  richness 
and  profusion  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  single  out 
varieties  for  special  commendation,  yet  Rachel 
as  indicating  the  future  yellow  ground  Carnation, 
Agnes  Chambers  the  Picotee,  and  Dodwell's  No. 
167  as  representing  the  fancies,  seem  to  stand  out 


with  a  brilliance  especially  their  own.  Stock  of 
almost  all  varieties  has  been  less  abundant  than 
usual,  and  instances  have  been  frequent  of  no  in- 
crease on  the  plants.  The  layers,  however,  rooted 
freely  and  early,  and  if  less  plentiful  than  in  some 
other  seasons,  the  young  stock  is  vigorous  and 
sound,  and  promises  well  for  next  season. — M. 
Rowan,  in  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Union." 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CINERARIAS  OF  TO-DAY. 
It  was  in  1777  that  the  type  of  the  florist's 
Cineraria  of  to-day  was  first  introduced  from 
the  Canary  Islands  by  Mr.  Masson,  and  to  M. 
L'Heritier  is  due  the  honour  of  first  describing 
and  illustrating  this  graceful  species.  The 
florist  made  a  marked  and  quick  change. 
The  petals  under  his  hand  became  broader, 
denser,    and    fuller,    with    a    symmetry    that 
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pleases,  even  infatuates,  a  certain  section  of 
flower  lovfrs  ;  the  colours  increased  in  rich- 
ness and  variety,  until  we  have  an  extensive 
range  from  the  purest  white  to  the  deepest 
maroon  and  purple,  almost  black  in  its  intense 
depth  of  shade.  Amongst  the  earliest  types  of 
the  great  race  that  was  to  follow  were  such 
hybrids  as  AVaterhouseana,  Hendersoni,  i^'c  , 
vastly  dift'erent,  it  is  true,  to  the  flowers  that 
now  adorn  the  greenhouse,  btit  fore.shadowing 
the  richer  things  to  come.  The  tyjie,  C.  cruenta, 
should  commend  itself  to  all  who  love  free  and 
elegant  flowers.  The  plant  grows  quite  5  feet 
in  height,  branches  out  gracefully,  and  is 
smothered  with  soft,  purplish  coloured  flowers, 
that  have  a  lightness  and  beauty  we  wish  for 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  There 
was  a  large  group  of  it  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew  last  year,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  repeated  in 
the  coming  season  to  show  visitors  that  in 
passing  by  the  type  in  the  eagerness  to  acquire 


its  progeny,  a  lovely  flower,  capable  of  making 
a  cloud  of  delicate  colour  in  spring,  is  suffering 
unmerited  neglect.  The  beautiful  sprays  of 
bloom  may  be  cut  for  the  vase  or  bowl  to 
arrange  with  Fern  fronds,  and  a  dainty  decora- 
tion they  make,  lasting  for  several  days. 
Several  years  ago  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons 
exhibited  sprays  of  C.  cruenta,  which  were 
much  noticed  at  the  time,  and  each  year  since  they 
have  continued  to  bring  it  before  the  public.  It 
is  not  the  true  crtienta,  but  probably  an  improved 
seedling,  as  the  flowers  are  larger,  brighter, 
though  showing  the  same  import<int  character- 
istics. The  illustration  is  of  C.  c.  Webberiana, 
described  as  a  garden  hybrid,  the  flowers  bright 
blue-purple,  and  with  a  great  resemblance  to  those 
of  cruenta,  more  closely  resembling  the  improved 
form  of  Messrs.  Cannell.  It  was  raised  in  the 
spring  of  1841  by  Mr.  Smithers,  gardener  to 
Mr.  R.  William.s,  and  has  bright  green  leaves 
and  boldly  coloured  flowers — a  form  that 
would    give   delight  in    these  days,    when   as 

much  or  more  is  thought  of  sinde 

than  double  flowers. 

The  single  varieties  of  Cineraria 
are  never  likely  to  sufler  from  the 
double  types,  which  have  always 
remained  in  the  background.     In 
the  single  flowers  there  is  a  rich 
range   of   colours,    distributed   in 
rings    and     delightfully    shaded, 
sometimes   pure   self  and  of  lus- 
'7  trous  tint.    When  Messrs.  Cannell 
raised  March  Past  about  ten  years 
■  ago,  and  which  was  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  26,   1880,  a  strong  impetus 
;     was  given  to  the  flower,  and  in  the 
,     beautiful  strain   at   Swanley  now 
approaching   fullest  beauty   there 
is     the     March     Past     character 
-5;  strongly  represented,  a  fulness  of 

form,  width  of  petal,  substance,  and 
regular  and  circular  outline  that  constitute  the 
great  excellence  of  the  florists'  Cineraria  of  to- 
day ;    there  is  also    a    dwarf   compact   habit, 
breadth  of  foliage,  and  noble  mass  of  floweis 
that  have  raised  the  Cineraria  as  an  exhibition 
specimen  to  the  highest  fame.     Mr.  James  and 
other  growers  have  assisted  by  their  persevering 
and  successful  efforts  to  extend  the  series  of 
colours,  fill  out  the  flower,  widen  the  petals, 
and   create  a   rich   fulness    of    form.      March 
Past  was  a  great  step  onwards,  and  still  retains 
its  place  in  collections  in  spite  of  the  many  ad- 
ditions since  made.     The  colour  is  rich  velvety 
j  maroon  inclined  to  purple,  set  ott'  by  a  white 
j  central  ring.     Those  pure  white  with  a  violet 
I  mass  of  stamens  in   the  centre  are  beautiful 
j  flowers  for  the  greenhouse,  as  with  all  the  self 
!  decided  colours,  unspoilt  by  the   infusion   of 
foreign  shades.     To  give  notes  on  the  culture  of 
the  single  Cineraria  is  unnecessary  here  ;   they 
have  oft  been  given  in  tlie  pages  of  The  Gakden, 
but  we  may  refer  to  the  double  kinds,  which  some 
fail  to  show  well. 

The  first  double  Cineraria  was,  we  believe,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Lloyd,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Green- 
field, The  Priory,  W^arwick,  and  shown  by  him 
and  certificated  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1880.  "Tve  must 
confess  to  have  somewhat  of  an  aversion  to  the 
double  Cinerarias,  but  they  please  many  and 
are  showy  when  in  full  perfection.  Several  va- 
rieties that  have  a  great  improvement  on  their 
predecessors  were  raised  recently  by  Messrs. 
Cannell,  such  as  Faust,  Aspasia,  Advance,  Mrs! 
Midson,  Gem,  all  fully  double,  and  giving 
bright  hopes  for  the  future  of  this  section.  The 
colours  are  increasing  in  variety,  violet-blue, 
rose,  purple-blue,  wbito,  tipped  lilac,  and  ma- 
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genta,  all  effective  and  decided.  As  some 
growers  have  experienced  a  difficulty  in  the 
culture  of  the  double  Cineraria,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  the  details  of  Messrs.  Cannell's  treat- 
ment. The  plants  can  be  easily  raised  from 
seed,  like  the  single  varieties,  but  the  finest 
named  kinds  should  be  propagated  from  side 
shoots,  which  it  is  easy  to  strike  in  a  shady 
situation.  This  is  wise  treatment,  as  they  vary 
from  seed  even  more  than  the  double  types. 
One  great  point  is,  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering,  to  fumigate  thoroughly,  and  to  place 
the  plants  afterwards  in  a  quite  shady  place 
out  of  doors.  Thus  treated,  clean,  healthy 
shoots  will  start,  and  from  these  the  stock  may 
be  easily  increased  from  year  to  year. 


DIPLADENIAS. 
I  WAS  pleased  to  see  attention  called  to  these  in 
The  Garden,  Feb.  22,  as  the  freedom  with  which 
they  flower  when  in  a  healthy  state,  the  length  of 
time  daring  which  each  individual  flower  will  re- 
main in  good  condition,  and  the  prolonged  season  of 
blooming  in  a  continuous  manner  from  each  truss 
fully  entitle  them  to  a  position  amongst  even  the 
most  limited  collection  of  stove -flowering  plants. 
There  is  also  a  rich  diversity  of  colour  in  the 
different  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  only  possible 
reason  for  not  growing  them  is  that  of  the  trouble 
caused  by  the  mealy  bug,  which  finds  such  a  conge- 
nial home  among  their  foliage  and  leaf  stalks.  This 
should,  however,  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  is  a  poor 
excuse  to  urge  against  their  culture.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  most  valuable  for  arranging  in  vases. 
They  have  good  lasting  properties,  such  as  are  not 
possessed  by  many  flowers  that  are  grown  in  high 
temperatures.  The  best  kind  of  arrangements  for 
which  they  are  adapted  are  those  that  are  wide  and 
shallow.  I  select  for  this  purpose  glass  dishes  that 
are  at  times  also  used  for  dessert,  but  of  sufficient 
depth  to  hold  a  fair  amount  of  water  without  in- 
curring any  danger  of  its  being  spilled  in  removal. 
Upon  a  carpeting  of  light  and  varied  foliage  to  suit 
the  taste  (I  use  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  Adiantum 
cuneatnm,  Davallia  bullata,  points  of  Tradescantia 
shoots  and  those  of  Panicum  variegatum,  and  leaves 
of  Caladium  argyrites),  each  flower  may  be  lightly 
laid  with  at  least  an  inch  of  the  footstalk  in  the 
water.  When  required  for  decoration  the  flowers 
should  be  cut  whilst  they  are  still  fresh,  in  fact  as 
soon  as  they  have  fully  developed  their  colours. 
Those  that  are  on  the  point  of  dropping  from  the 
footstalk  are  not  so  desirable ;  they  wiU  droop  more 
speedily.  Each  flower  should  be  taken  with  all  the 
stem  possible  close  home  to  the  spike  :  never  take 
the  latter  till  the  last  flower  has  opened,  when  the 
most  has  to  be  made  of  each  one. 

Cultivation. 
Having  succeeded  in  growing  the  Dipladenias  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  my  mode  of  procedure.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  genus  is  one  which  is  possessed  of 
large,  fleshy  or  tuberous  roots  which  have  to  be 
maintained  in  a  healthy  condition  to  obtain  a  cor- 
responding state  of  things  in  leaf  and  flower.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  approaching  to  sourness  of  the 
soil,  with  more  retention  of  moisture,  must  be  pre- 
judicial to  their  well-being,  and  ultimately  result 
in  their  decay.  Look  well,  therefore,  to  this  point 
and  always  water  with  caution,  especially  when 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
More  water  is,  of  course,  needed  when  the  plants 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  growth  going  on ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  there  are  signs 
of  a  cessation  of  the  same,  and  even  before  the 
plants  have  nearly  done  flowering,  there  must  be  a 
gradual  withholding  of  water,  the  large  tuberous 
roots  being  capable  of  supplying  the  plants  with  a 
good  amount  of  nourishment  at  this  stage.  Daring 
the  resting  period  hardly  any  water  will  be  needed, 
the  vitality  of  the  plant  being  well  sustained  from 
the  same  source.  Early  in  the  year,  in  fact  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  days,  there  will  be  signs  of 
starting  into  fresh  growth.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to 
do  all  necessary  pruning  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 


out  of  flower  in  the  autumn.  In  the  case  of  well- 
established  specimens,  fresh  potting  every  year  is 
not  essential  provided  it  is  always,  when  done,  done 
well,  and  every  care  is  taken,  as  previously  alluded 
to  in  watering.  With  such  plants  once  in  two  years 
is  sufficient,  whilst  with  those  in  smaller  pots  that 
promise  to  make  good  specimens,  a  shift  into  a  size 
larger  will  be  advisable.  When  the  extreme  limit 
of  size  has  been  reached  a  redaction  of  the  old  ball 
must  be  made  (this  can  be  done  all  the  better  if  the 
plant  be  watered  previously).  In  doing  this  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  large  roots,  remov- 
ing only  sufficient  of  the  old  soil  to  give  the  plant 
a  fair  amount  of  the  new.  Provide  a  good  amount 
of  drainage  and  see  that  it,  and  the  pots  also,  are 
sweet  and  clean.  In  potting  use  a  rammer  and 
press  down  the  soil  as  firmly  as  possible,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  a  hard-wooded  Heath  or  New  Holland 
plant.  As  a  safeguard  against  an  excess  of  water 
being  applied  afterwards  it  is  better  to  fill  the  pot 
up  with  soil,  allowing  but  little  margin  for  water- 
ing. I  have,  in  fact,  grown  them  well  with  the  soil 
quite  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  this  being 
caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  large  roots  forcing 
the  soil  upwards.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  the 
Dipladenias  is  tcood,  sound,  firm  peat  with  plenty 
of  fibre  in  it ;  that  which  will  grow  a  good  Krica 
will  suit  them  well.  I  should  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  a  little  loam  when  first-rate,  but  hardly 
Frfficient  should  be  used  to  be  discernible  in  the 
boil.  Good  sharp  sand  is  necessary  and  ought  to 
be  added  freely.  A  few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  very 
useful,  especially  when  the  peat  is  not  of  the  best 
quality. 

Dipladenias  enjoy  a  fair  amount  of  shade  dur- 
ing blight  sunshine  in  warm  weather.  I  much 
prefer  to  train  the  growths  upon  wires  about 
1  foot  from  the  glass  rather  than  upon  trel- 
lises ;  the  wood  gets  better  ripened  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  house  no  more  room  is  taken  up 
than  that  occupied  by  the  pot.  My  plants  have  been 
grown  in  this  manner  for  thirteen  years,  and  were 
never  healthier  than  during  the  past  two  seasons. 
I  thought  at  one  time  that  Dipladenias  were  some- 
what short-lived,  but  experience  has  proved  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  many  years. 
Mine  have  never  during  the  past  twelve  years  been 
affected  with  the  bug  in  the  least;  no  leaves  were, 
therefore,  damaged  by  hunting  for  that  insect,  with 
a  consequent  bleeding  or  loss  of  sap.  Scale  and 
thrips  with  red  spider  are  troublesome ;  the  first 
named  can  be  kept  in  check,  if  not  quite  removed, 
by  careful  sponging  and  painting  the  worst  parts 
with  an  insecticide  of  moderate  strength  by  means 
of  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  the  two  latter  made 
very  uncomfortable  by  repeated  syringing  with 
water  taken  from  a  tank  in  which  a  bag  of  soot  has 
been  kept. 

In  training  the  growths  it  is  better  never  to 
allow  them  to  entwine  themselves  around  one 
another  so  as  to  cause  any  in  jury  afterwards  when 
parted,  neither  should  they  be  trained  too  closely 
together,  so  as  not  to  allow  room  for  proper  leaf 
development.  At  the  time  of  pruning  the  weakest 
wood  should  be  removed  to  allow  more  room  for 
that  of  greater  vigour. 

Propagation. 

This  is  best  performed  in  the  spring  months. 
Those  shoots  should  be  selected  which  are  of  rather 
close  growth,  each  cutting  being  taken  with  a  heel. 
Such  cuttings  can  generally  be  relied  upon  to 
strike  without  any  extra  trouble.  A  rather  close, 
but  not  stuffy  atmosphere  suits  them  best.  Aim 
at  a  medium  condition  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
guarding  against  either  extreme.  The  soil  for 
striking  should  be  nearly  half  composed  of  sand. 
Each  cutting  should  be  inserted  firmly  in  a  small 
pot ;  no  future  injury  need  th  n  e  apprehended 
when  the  first  shift  is  given,  \  hich  should  be 
once  during  the  first  season. 

D.  boliviensis  was  not  included  in  the  list  given 
by  "  G."  at  p.  185.  It  is  a  distinct  species  of  very 
free  growth,  a  most  prolific  blooming  variety  and  of 
long  duration  in  flower.  It  will  commence  to  un- 
fold its  flowers  in  June  or  even  sooner  and  continue 
in  constant  succession  to  November.  This  variety 
can  be  grown  in  5°  less  heat  than  the  other  varie- 


ties enumerated  in  the  list.  Its  pure  white  flowers 
with  golden  throats  are  quite  distinct  from  any- 
thing else.  J  n 


The  Zephyr  Flower  (Zephyranthes  caiinata). 
—This  beautiful  bulboas  plant,  alluded  to  in  The 
Garden,  February  15,  1890  (p.  154),  does  well 
here  (not  far  from  London)  planted  out  in  a  cold 
frame  and  protected  by  means  of  covering  daring 
severe  weather.  In  common  with  many  seedling 
AmaryUids  that  are  supposed  to  require  artificial 
heat,  they  get  no  further  protection  than  the  cover- 
ing previously  mentioned.  The  frame  was  thoroughly 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  removing  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  a  yard,  then  a  layer  of  brick 
rubbish  1  foot  deep  having  been  placed  in  the 
bottom,  the  remainder  was  filled  up  with  good 
sandy  loam,  enriched  with  a  little  well-decayed 
manure,  into  which  the  bulbs  were  planted.  In 
this  way  the  Zephyranthes  have  done  well  and 
flower  year  after  year.  During  the  winter  season 
no  water  whatever  is  supplied  them,  as  the  soil 
always  retains  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  and 
air  is  given  when  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs, 
in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  decay.  The 
frame  faces  the  south  and  the  plants  contained 
therein  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  at  all  seasons. 
— T. 

Bauera  rubioides.— This  is  far  less  showy 
than  many  of  the  so-called  hard-wooded  or  New 
Holland  plants,  yet  in  its  continuous  blooming 
qualities  it  is  surpassed  by  none,  for  even  a  small 
specimen  in  a  (j-inch  pot  will  often  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  from  the  early  part  of  February 
till  midsummer.  Besides,  this  Bauera  is  much  less 
exacting  in  its  cultural  requirements  than  many 
of  the  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants.  It  forms  a 
small,  much-branched  bush,  whose  slender  shoots 
are  clothed  with  narrow  leaves  and  studded  with 
saucer-shaped  blossoms  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  mauve- 
pink.  Propagation  is  done  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  put  in  during  the  spring  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass.  They  strike  well  in  sandy  peat, 
but  on  potting  off  the  young  plants  a  little  loam 
may  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  afterwards  a  com- 
post consisting  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand,  will  suit  them 
perfectly.  This  Bauera  was  introduced  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  but,  like  many 
other  subjects  at  one  time  popular,  it  is  now  rarely 
seen. — T. 


Daphne  indica.  —  This  beautiful  greenhouse 
plant  with  its  pleasant  perfume  deserves  better 
treatment  than  it  often  gets.  It  is  rare  to  find  it 
in  a  really  flourishing  condition,  yet  when  under 
good  conditions,  it  is  a  plant  which  makes  consider- 
able growth.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  stated 
that  only  grafted  plants  will  flourish,  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  mistake,  for  I  have  known  several 
instances  where  plants  propagated  from  cuttings 
have  succeeded  remarkably  well,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  grafted  plants  form  ugly  protuberances  at 
the  point  of  union  with  scion  and  stock.  I  have 
lately  seen  some  such  examples  in  different  nur- 
series, the  plants  being  positively  unsightly,  the 
only  redeeming  point  being  the  powerful  perfume 
of  the  flowers.  Plants  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  during  the  spring.  The  cuttings  should 
be  taken  when  the  new  growths  are  nearly  ripened ; 
if  taken  off  at  the  point  where  the  growth  started 
from,  it  will  be  all  the  better.  They  should  be  put 
in  singly  in  small  pots,  using  sand  and  peat  in  equal 
parts ;  this  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  cut- 
tings. The  close  propagating  pit  where  there  is  a 
brisk  bottom-heat  is  the  best  position  for  rooting 
the  cuttings,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
withered  either  before  or  after  they  are  put  in,  or 
they  will  be  very  slow  to  root  and  will  not  start 
into  growth  freely  afterwards.  I  believe  that 
failure  in  striking  the  plants  results  from  the  cut- 
tings having  been  withered.  It  is  remarkable 
that  even  when  withered  they  will  make 
roots,  but  they  do  not  start  into  growth.  Young 
plants  may  be  grown  on  the  flrst  season  in  a  mode- 
rate stove  temperature,  and  layeied  plants  will 
make  more  growth  if  given  a  little  extra  warmth 
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while  they  are  active,  but  they  must  be 
well  exposed  later  on  for  the  wood  to  get  well 
ripened  and  the  buds  to  set.  The  plants  should  be 
potted  in  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat, 
with  good  drainage.  Watering  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  especially  while  the  plants  are  dor- 
mant, so  that  the  soil  does  not  get  sour.  Red  spider 
is  sometimes  very  destructive,  and  while  the  plants 
are  making  growth  green  fly  will  be  troublesome, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  either  of  these  pests 
in  check.— F.  H. 


TREE,  OR  MOUTAN  P.EONIES. 
A  LABGB  amount  of  money  must  be  paid  year  after 
year  to  the  Belgians  and  Dutch  for  various  bulbs, 
Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraeas,  and  many 
other  things,  while  every  season  there  is  a  con- 
tinned  increase  in  the  importations  from  Japan. 
We  now  receive  enormous  quantities  of  Lilies, 
large  weighty  masses  of  Iris  Kaempferi,  an  occa- 
sional batch  of  Japanese  Acers,  while  recently  a 
large  consignment  of  Tree,  or  Montan  Pceonies  was 
received  and  I'i'posed  of  at  the  London  auction 
rooms.  It  is  probable  that  the  prices  then  realised 
will  lead  to  far  larger  importations,  as  the  plants 
being  confined  to  a  single  shoot  and  tied  up  in 
bundles  do  not  occupy  much  space  in  transit.  They 
were  all  grafted  plants,  and  the  stock  employed 
appeared  to  be  roots  of  the  common  section.  It 
seems  somewhat  singular  that  this  beautiful  section 
of  Preonies  should  suffer  more  from  frost  in  the 
southern  half  of  England  than  in  many  districts  of 
Scotland,  the  reason  being  that  they  are  so  apt  to 
start  into  growth  early  in  the  year  before  the  late 
spring  frosts  are  over,  and  consequently  the  young 
leaves  and  flower-buds  suffer.  In  many  of  the 
more  northern  districts  the  growth  is  retarded  till 
all  danger  from  frosts  is  over.  They  are  in  other 
respects  perfectly  hardy.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  warm,  low-lying  spots  are  by  no  means 
the  most  suitable  for  them,  as  so  situated  they 
start  into  growth  sooner  than  where  more  exposed. 
They  should  if  possible  be  so  placed  that  the  early 
morning  sun  does  not  shine  full  upon  them,  as 
when  frozen,  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  is  fatal  to 
the  young  leaves.  The  same  results  may  be  often 
seen  in  the  case  of  some  Conifers  (especially  a  few 
of  the  Silver  Firs),  which  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun  will  have  their  shoots  totally  destroyed, 
but  where  shaded  till  the  frost  had  passed  off  they 
were  quite  uninjured.  A  good  deal  may  be  done 
for  the  P.-conies  by  a  little  protection  in  the  spring, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  it  earlier  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  if  employed  too  soon  growth 
is  encouraged,  and  the  risk  is  consequently  as 
great,  if  not  greater  than  if  no  covering  at  all  was 
used.  The  soil  best  suited  for  these  Pfeonies  is  a 
good  deep  loam,  which  should  be  enriched  with 
manure.  The  planting  must  be  thoroughly  well 
carried  out,  as  all  the  P;eonies  of  this  section  are 
very  impatient  of  being  disturbed  at  the  roots, 
and  if  possible  everything  should  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  them  previous  to  planting.  Another 
point  in  favour  of  these  Pseonies  is  that  they  can 
be  easily  forced  into  bloom  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year.  For  forcing,  the  plants  should 
be  carefully  lifted  in  the  autumn,  and  when  potted 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  early  part  of  February, 
when  they  may  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse, 
where  the  buds  will  soon  burst,  and  as  that  takes 
place  a  little  additional  heat  may  be  given,  say  a 
maximum  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  with  sun  heat. 
In  common  with  most  other  subjects  so  forced,  the 
plants  may  be  syringed  should  the  weather  be 
bright,  but  if  it  is  done  when  dull  and  heavy  the 
young  leaves  are  somewhat  apt  to  suffer  from  mil- 
dew. The  plants  must  at  no  time  be  allowed  to 
want  for  water  at  the  roots  when  forced.  With 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  the  flowers  will 
open  satisfactorily,  and  as  they  are  equally 
valuable  for  the  greenhouse  at  that  time  as  when 
forced,  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  for  a  consider- 
able period.  After  flowering  they  should  be  planted 
out  under  favourable  conditions  and  allowed  a  sea- 
son to  recoup,  as  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  satisfac- 
tory display  of  bloom  if  forced  year  after  year. 
In  this  country,  as  in  Japan,  Montan  Pjeonies  are 


increased  by  grafting  a  shoot  on  to  a  portion  of  a 
root,  mostly  one  of  the  herbaceous  section.  The 
operation  is  generally  carried  out  during  August, 
wedge-grafting  being  the  method  commonly  em- 
ployed. By  using  deep  pots  the  point  of  union 
can  be  covered  with  the  soil,  and  this  greatly 
assists  the  graft.  Where  plants  exist  large  enough 
for  the  purpose,  layering  can  also  be  resorted  to 
for  their  increase.  H.  P. 


SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON  CARNATION. 

There  is  something  rather  remarkable  and  quite 
exceptional  in  a  season  which  brings  the  winter 
Aconite  and  the  Crocus  into  bloom  together,  and 
we  shall  probably  have  to  suSer  for  the  unusual 
precocity  of  hardy  flowers  in  a  spell  of  severe 
weather  later  on.  The  influence  of  so  much  stimu- 
lating weather  at  a  time  when  hardy  and  cool  house 
plants  should  be  resting  has  made  its  mark  on  Car- 
nations in  frames,  which,  in  spite  of  aU  the  expo- 
sure possible  to  the  free  air,  are  unmistakably  show- 
ing signs  of  forestalling  their  usual  time  of  activity. 
The  red  Souvenir  will  frequently  push  up  a  small 
percentage  of  flower-stems  in  advance  of  the  right 
time,  but  this  year  the  percentage  is  much  higher 
than  usual— at  least  it  is  so  with  me.  These 
precocious  blooms  are  never  of  good  quality,  be- 
cause the  plants  are  not  sufficiently  rooted  to 
well  nourish  the  buds,  and  in  a  general  way  I  find 
it  best  to  cut  them  off,  as  then  the  flow  of  sap  is 
thrown  into  the  side  shoots,  which,  when  the  plants 
are  as  strong  as  they  should  be,  are  capable  of  giv- 
ing bloom.  In  the  case  of  late-layered  plants,  how- 
ever, there  is  frequently  only  one  shoot,  and  it  is 
rather  a  puzzle  to  know  what  to  do  with  plants  that 
start  so  prematurely.  If  the  bloom  bud  is  cut  away 
the  chances  are  that  the  side  growths  that  come 
later  on  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  give  good 
flowers,  and  if  this  main  shoot  is  allowed  to  extend 
before  the  plants  can  get  well  established  in  the 
new  compost  there  must  be  the  same  want  of 
quality.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gab- 
den  who  may  have  been  troubled  in  this  way 
would  give  their  experience.  In  a  general  way  I 
shift  my  plants  in  February,  but  this  year  they 
have  been  already  a  month  in  their  blooming  pots. 
I  thought  that  probably  the  little  check  incurred 
in  repotting  might  in  a  measure  stop  the  produc- 
tion of  flower  shoots  for  the  time. 

I  consider  it  of  great  importance  in  the  culture 
of  this  fine  Carnation  to  get  the  plants  into  their 
flowering  pots  as  soon  as  possible  after  January  is 
well  in.  The  immense  size  of  the  blooms  renders 
it  indispensable  that  the  plants  should  be  in  a  root- 
bound  condition  by  the  time  the  buds  are  formed, 
otherwise  the  flowers  are  loose,  poor  in  colour,  and 
deficient  in  size.  If  potting  is  deferred  until  the 
middle  of  March,  roots  can  scarcely  be  made  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  the  desired  points  of 
excellence.  It  is,  however,  important  to  remember 
that  early  shifting  can  only  be  practised  when  the 
layers  have  been  potted  up  soon  enough  in  autumn 
to  allow  of  the  pots  getting  full  of  roots  by  the 
end  of  December.  If  the  layers  are  strong  they 
will  fill  2^-inch  pots  with  roots  by  that  time. 
Great  care  should  be  used  in  the  choice  of  soil, 
which  should  consist  of  mellow  loam,  with  some 
leaf-soil  and  a  share  of  white  sand,  adding  this 
more  or  less  liberally  according  as  the  loam  is 
heavy  or  otherwise.  A  little  manure  may  be  used, 
but  this  must  not  be  in  a  crude  condition.  I  keep 
a  special  store  for  this  and  similar  purposes.  It 
consists  of  old  hotbed  manure  that  has  been  turned 
about  for  two  or  three  years,  and  is  then  put  under 
cover.  This,  used  very  moderately,  will  not  make 
the  compost  sour,  and  is,  of  course,  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  J.  C.  B. 


Azaleas  from  cuttings.— Nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  Azalea  indica  may  be  established  from 
cuttings.  The  plants  which  have  been  forced  for 
early  bloom  will  give  plenty  of  nice  cuttings.  The 
cuttings,  which  may  be  taken  while  the  young 
shoots  are  quite  soft,  should  be  cut  off  nearly  close 
to  the  older  wood.  The  cutting  pots  should  have 
plenty  of  drainage,  be  filled  firmly  with  peat  and 
sand  in  equal  portions,  and  surfaced  over  with 


clean  sand.  The  cuttings  should  only  be  put  in 
deep  enough  to  keep  them  firm.  They  may  be 
rooted  in  the  ordinary  propagating  pit  or  on  a  hot- 
bed. Bottom-heat  with  a  cool  surface  is  desirable, 
especially  during  the  time  the  cuttings  are  caUus- 
ing.  Like  most  hard-wooded  plants.  Azaleas  take 
some  time  to  form  roots,  and  do  not  make  much 
growth  the  first  season,  the  cuttings  should  be 
potted  off  singly  as  soon  as  sufficiently  rooted,  and 
if  well  attended  to  they  will  make  some  growth 
the  first  season,  and  the  following  season,  with 
good  treatment,  nice  plants  may  be  had.  Young 
plants  of  Azaleas  may  be  planted  out  in  pits,  but 
there  is  not  much  advantage  in  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, for  when  in  pots  they  are  more  under  control 
and  can  be  ripened  off  better,  while  the  bloom- buds 
set  more  regularly. — F.  H. 


PERNETTYAS  IN  THE   CONSERVATORY. 
These  are  very  useful  plants  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  cool  houses  during  the  winter   months. 
Pemettyas    are  beautiful   when    in   bloom,   their 
pretty  bell-shaped  flowers  being  always  admired, 
and  when  used  for  decorating  rooms  or  cool  plant 
houses,  when  covered  with  their  fruit  or  berries 
they  are  very  attractive.     We  have  had  them  in  the 
conservatory  for  the  past  four  months,  and  they 
are   as   beautiful   as  when    first   introduced,   the 
berries  being  plump  and  the  colour  all  that  can 
be  desired.     The  dwarf-growing  varieties  in  6  inch 
and  8-inch  pots  are  very  effective  when  mixed  with 
winter-flowering  plants.  I  feel  sure  that  Pemettyas 
will  become  favourites,  as  they  require  little  atten- 
tion through  the  winter  months,  and  are  not  so 
subject  to  insect  pests  as  are  other  plants.     Per- 
nettyas  require  plenty  of  water,  and  to  keep  them 
fresh  we  occasionally,   on  bright  mornings,   give 
them  a  slight  damp  over  with  the  syringe,  but  only 
when  the  plants  are  likely  to  get  thoroughly  dry 
before  closing  time.     There  are  some  very  beau- 
tiful varieties  among  the  dwarf   kinds,   and  the 
colours  are  very  \  aried,  from  white  to  crimson  and 
pink  and  red  in  different  shades.    We  grow  a  few 
of  each  of  the  following  kinds  in  the  above  sized 
pot :  P.  atrosanguinea,  P.  coccinea,  P.  rosea,  P.  m'a- 
crocarpa,  P.  rubra,  alba,  lilacina,  and  elegans,  giv- 
ing the  plants  good  peat  with  a  small  quantity  of 
loam  for   larger  plants,  as  I  find  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  loam    that    the    berries  are   larger, 
though  not  so  numerous.     The  plants  when  get- 
ting too   large   or   overgrown   for  this  sized  pot 
are  easily  divided.     Pemettyas  can  be  readily  in- 
creased by  division  of   the  roots,  and  soon  form 
compact  masses  if  carefully  attended  to  through 
the  summer  months.     If  once  neglected,  the  crop 
of  berries  will  not  be  so  good  ;  therefore,  due  atten- 
tion should  be    paid  to  watering  when  in  bloom 
and  while  the  berries  are  forming.  They  are  readily 
increased  by  sowing  the  berries,  but,  of  course,  take 
a  much  longer  period  to  make  plants,  and  do  not 
always  come  true  from  seed.     When  the  plants  are 
past  their  best  we  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame  on 
a  sheltered  border,  and  when  hardened  off  a  little, 
plunge  them  in  the  pots  in  cocoa  fibre  or  leaf  soil 
in  an  open  place.     Any  dividing  or  potting  is  done 
at  the  time  the  plants  are  commencing  to  grow. 
They  are  then  kept  close  for  a  time  till  new  roots 
are  made,  and  then  transferred  to  their  summer 
quarters.    They  will  also  do  well  planted  out  in  a 
compost  of  leaf  soil,  peat,  and  sand.     The  plants 
should  be  carefully  lifted  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  early  in  October,  potted  up  carefully, 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  damped  over  frequently! 
About  the  end  of  October  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  conservatory,  where  they  will  last  in  good  con- 
dition for  about  six  months. 

Syon  House,  Brentford.         George  Wythks. 


Ehododendron  grande.— This  beautiful  spe- 
cies, which  to  many  perhaps  is  better  known  as  R. 
argenteum,  is  now  flowering  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew.  It  was  found  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  dur- 
icg  his  famous  Himalayan  travels  on  the  summits 
of  mountains  8000  feet  to  10,000  feet  in  elevation. 
It  is  said  there  to  form  a  tree  30  feet  high,  the 
specimens  at  Kew  being  nearly  half  that  size.     The 
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flower-trusses  are  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  about  twenty  closely-packed  blooms,  these 
being  campanulate  and  upwards  of  3  inches  across. 
The  corolla  is  rosy  pink  on  first  opening,  changing 
afterwards  to  pure  white  ;  at  the  base  it  is  stained 
with  deep  purplish  crimson.  The  anthers  are  of  a 
pretty  brownish  red  colour.  In  regard  to  its  foliage 
this  is  the  most  striking  of  all  the  Rhododendrons. 
The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  and  some  of  the 
largest  measure  16  inches  in  length,  by  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  in  width  at  the  middle.  Their 
semi-verticillate  arrangement  gives  to  the  plant 
quite  an  Aralia-like  appearance  when  seen  from  a 
distance.  The  specific  name  argenteum  is  founded 
on  the  smooth  silvery  nnder-surface  of  the  leaves. 
— B. 


AN  IRISH  NURSERY  GARDEN. 


Daisy  Hii.l  Nursery, 
near  Newry,  co.  Down, 
one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  of  the 


kind  1  know,  is  favoured  by  good  friable  soil  and 
a  by  no  means  ungenial  climate.  It  is  quite  an 
unpretentious  plot  of  land,  of  several  acres  in 
extent,  lying  alongside  the  public  road,  and 
quite  near  to  the  busy  little  town.  The  spot 
■was  carefully  selected  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  pro- 
prietor, some  years  ago,  when  commencing 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  so  far  it  has 
rnore  than  fulfilled  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, suiting,  as  it  does,  a  very  wide  range  of 
cultivated  plants. 

The  great  family  of  Iris  is  truly  a  happy 
family  as  seen  here,  all  the  kinds,  bulbous, 
Japanese,  rhizomatous,  and  other  species  beins 
equally  at  home  in  the  deep,  rich,  gritty  soil. 
Iris  cristata  is  so  free  and  luxuriant  as  to  be 
used  a?  an  edging,  and  forms  a  mat  of  its  leaf- 
tipped  rhizomes  and  slender  roots.  The  gor- 
geous Bog  Iris  of  Japan  (I.  Ksempferi  vars.) 
also  grows  and  blooms  well  here,  along  with  the 
so-called  German  or  evergreen  rhizomatous 
kinds,  amongst  which  are  some  very  choice 
varieties.  Of  the  more  recent  novelties,  I. 
Rosenbachiana,  I.  Bakeriana,  I.  BornmiiUeri 
(=  I.  Danfordiae),  I.  reticulata  var.  cyanea,  and 
many  others  have  flowered  freely  and  seem  quite 
happy.  Iris  bracteata  has  also  done  well,  and 
the  richly-coloured  I.  reticulata  major  is  a  gem 
not  often  seen  even  in  the  most  select  collec- 
tions of  these  flowers.  The  other  day  Crocus 
Imperati  alba,  with  a  spotless  snow-white  and 
shapely  flower,  was  in  bloom,  and  with  it  another 
rarity,  viz. ,  Anemone  blanda  alba,  one  of  the 
most  chaste  and  lovely  of  all  the  Windflowers  of 
Greece.  All  the  Snowdrops  have  been,  and  are 
still,  in  beauty,  such  as  Galanthus  Elwesi,  G. 
plicatus,  G.  Imperati,  and,  finest  of  all,  the 
great  G.  plicatus  maxiraus,  with  floral  segments 
nearly  2  inches  long,  in  all  truth  a  giant  Crimean 
Snowdrop,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated and  admired.  Another  late  form  of  the 
common  Snowdrop  is  only  just  pushing  its  buds 
through  the  soil.     This  is  G.  nivalis  Aestivalis, 


well  worth  a  place  as  affording  a  succession  of 
its  pearly  flowers  after  most  other  Snowdrops 
have  faded  and  gone. 

There  are  many  specialities  here,  including 
unique  collections  of  large-leaved  Saxifrages  or 
Magaseas,  Bamboos,  Kniphofias  (better  known, 
perhaps,  as  Tritomas  or  Torch  Lilies),  Funkias, 
Willows,  aquatic  plants,  and  hardy  fine-foliaged 
plants.  The  seedUng  Megaseas  are  very  attrac- 
tive and  variable  in  size  of  leaf  stature,  colour 
of  leaf  and  flower,  and  in  time  of  blooming. 
Some  are  but  little  larger  than  Cyclamen  coum, 
while  others  emulate  Rhubarb  leaves  in  their 
luxuriance.  As  grouped  in  permanent  beds  or 
along  with  Yuccas,  Ac,  they  are  are  very 
useful  in  the  open-air  garden.  Saxifraga  pel- 
tata  also  grows  here  in  quantity,  as  does  its  first 
cousin,  the  great-leaved  Rodgersia  (R.  podo- 
phylla  of  Japan),  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  hardy 
foliaged  plants  now  grown  in  our  gardens. 
Among  the  graceful  hardy  Bamboos  are  B. 
Metake,  Ragamouski,  aurea,  Henonis,  nigra, 
nana,  Marliacea,  Simonsi,  viminalis,  Mazelli ; 
but  finest  of  all  perhaps  is  the  new  B.  palmata, 
which  produces  leaves  1  foot  long  by  3  inches  in 
breadth,  on  reed-like  stems  3  feet  to  ij  feet  high. 
But  few  hardy  foliage  plants  are  so  graceful  and 
characteristic  as  these,  as  suitably  grouped  in 
rich  moist  soils  and  in  sheltered  localities. 

The  best  and  highest  coloured  Willows  are 
also  very  striking,  their  slender  wands  of  blood- 
red,  gold,  or  amber,  yellow,  black,  purple,  or 
green  and  grey  being  most  beautiful,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  such  varieties  are  not  more  often 
used  for  winter  colour  effects,  as  grouped  beside 
lakes  and  streams,  where  but  few  other  things 
would  grow.  Other  plants  grown  here  suitable 
for  shallow  pond  margins  are  Nymphieas  of 
various  sorts,  including  the  rosy  yellow  and  the 
choicest  of  hybrid  kinds.  A  very  distinct  and 
valuable  free-growing  aquatic  plant  is  the  great 
Arrow-head  of  China  and  Japan,  where  its 
farinaceous  tubers  are  largely  used  as  food  by 
the  natives.  Sagittaria  japonica  fl.pl.  is  a  still 
more  showy  kind  with  double  flowers  borne  aloft 
like  white  rosettes  on  stout  stems  which  (tow 
1  foot  or  2  feet  above  the  water. 

AH  the  hardy  insect-eating  Droseras,  Sarra- 
cenias,  Darlingtonias,  &c.,  are  also  at  home 
here,  together  with  choice  hardy  Orchids,  and 
Trilliums,  and  many  other  varieties  not  usually 
to  be  found  in  ordinary  nurseries.  In  a  cold 
house,  for  example,  the  rare  Shortia  galacifolia 
of  N.  America  and  Japan  is  just  coming  into 
bloom,  and  seemingly  is  quite  as  happy  in  the 
moist  Irish  climate  as  are  its  first  cousins,  the 
mountain  Pyrolas,  or  the  exquisitely  filmy  Hy- 
raenophyllums  and  Killarney  Ferns. 

The  herbaceous  Lobelias  do  well  at  Newry, 
and  the  finest  one  I  have  ever  yet  seen  is  one 
Mr.  Smith  calls  Firefly,  which  produces  its 
vivid  crimson-scarlet  flowers  on  stout,  erect 
stems  3  feet  to  5  feet  in  height.  Tritomas  are 
grown  in  quantity,  some  sixty  or  more  kinds, 
including  all  the  new  hybrids  and  seedlings, 
being  included,  and  as  a  foil  to  these  in  autumn 
are  several  distinct  and  little-known  forms  of 
the  Pampas  Grass,  both  tall  and  short,  silvery 
white  or  grey,  or  of  delicate  rosy  shades.  The 
extreme  beauty  and  variety  of  these  seedling 
variations  of  Gynerium  argenteum  must  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  Last,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
handsome  when  well  established,  is  the  golden 
variegated  Pampas  Grass,  the  arching  leaves  of 
which  are  margined  or  striped  with  gold. 

Another  feature  here  is  the  department  de- 
voted to  popular  garden  flowers,  such  as  Pan- 
sies,  Violas,  or  tufted  Pansies,  Primroses,  and 
Polyauthus,  both  double  and  single  flowering, 
including  those  gems  the  crimson  Pompadour 


and  the  nearly  black  Rex  Theodore.  Double 
Rockets  are  also  largely  grown,  Mr.  Smith 
boasting  of  no  less  than  six  distinct  kinds,  all 
succeeding  vigorously  ;  indeed,  both  Rockets 
and  double  Primulas,  Pansies,  and  similar  sub- 
jects seem  to  prefer  the  cool,  moist,  equable 
climate  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  to  the  more  in- 
tense heat  and  drought  of  Ih- average  English 
summers. 

Amongst  other  rarities  we  may  mention  Mag- 
nolia hypoleuca,  a  handsome  species  ;  Cotoue- 
aster  lanata,  dwarf,  with  woolly  leaves  ;  several 
new  Crape  Myrtles,  or  Lagerstrn'mias,  including 
white    and   deep   crimson    varieties  ;    the   new 
Rhododendron  Vaseyi  of  North  America  is  an 
addition  worth  noting,  as  also  Baccharis  pata- 
gonica,  with  dark  crenate  leaves  and  spikes  of 
white  flowers.      Cytisus  purpurens   albus  and 
C.  p.  incarnatus  are  distinct  varieties  of  an  old 
friend,  as  also  are  the  white  and  black-fruited 
forms  of  the  common  Barlierry  (Berberis  vul- 
garis).    One  could  go  on  enumerating  a  good 
many  other  rare  and  choice  kinds  of  Rhododen- 
dron, Vaccinium,  Andromeda,  Kalmia,  Vibur- 
num, Populus,  il'c,  but  have  only  space  and  time 
to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  single-flowered  and 
old-fashioned   garden  Roses  which  Mr.   Smith 
has   collected  and  increased.     There   are   here 
thirty  distinct  single  garden  Roses,  and  many 
of  our  great  grandmothers'  pets  also,  such  as 
the    exquisite  Rose  Coeleste,    the    rose,    crim- 
son,   white,   and   yellow    Cabbage   Roses,    De 
Means,  both  rose  and  white  forms,  and  most  of 
the  dainty  and  free  old  China  Roses,  now  un- 
fortunately too   rarely  seen.      Here   at   Daisy 
Hill  are  Roses  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world 
—Europe,  America,   India,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  many  of  the  sorts  here  collected  are  quite 
as  valuable   for   their   ornate   character    when 
laden  with  theirhipsof  all  sizes,  shapes, and  hues 
as  when   laden  with   bud    and    blossom.     The 
Japanese  R.  rugosa  in  its  white  and  rosy  crim- 
f  on  forms  is  very  fine ;  there  is  the  great  fruited 
Rosa  pomifera  major  of   Parkinson,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  dainty  little  Burnet 
Rose  (R.  apinosissima)  from  the  rocky  clifl's  of 
Howth  Head  or  the  sandy   shores   of  Wales. 
This  last  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  our 
native  species,  having  soft    creamy   white   or 
yellowish  flowers  the  size  of  a  Buttercup  nest- 
ling among  its  finely-cut   Burnet-like   leafage, 
while   in  the   autumn   its   little    cupped  blos- 
soms may  be  seen  side  by  side  with  its  quaint 
little  urn-like  fruits  of  quite  a  glossy  purple- 
black  hue. 

The  genial  proprietor  of  Daisy  Hill  not  only 
cultivates  plants  well,  however,  but  has  a  singu- 
lar genius  in  the  making  and  planting  of  beau- 
tiful rock  gardens  in  a  natural  and  efl'eotive 
manner.  There  are  several  such  gardens  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Newry,  notably  that  at 
Dromolane  House,  the  property  of  Mr.  Caehel 
Hoey,  whose  late  brother  was  very  fond  of  his 
garden,  and  enjoyed  nothing  so  well  as  his  col- 
lections of  birds  and  flowers.  The  artistic  and 
well-placed  alpine  or  rock  garden  at  Narrow- 
water  Park  was  also  designed  and  planted  by 
Mr.  Smith  amongst  others  near  Newry,  and 
niore  recently  he  has  been  engaged  on  an  al- 
pine garden  and  rockery  with  Water  Lily  pools 
at  St.  Anne's,  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  which  is 
a  great  success  and  has  given  much  pleasure  to 
aU  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  it 
at  its  best.  One  of  the  prettiest  garden  pic- 
tures I  ever  .saw  was  a  rock-fringed  pool  therein 
last  July.  Nymphfea  odorata  rosea,  bearing 
three  lovely  rich-tinted  flowers,  half  filled  a 
clear  pool  amongst  the  great  double  Arrow- 
head and  flowering  Rush,  the  rocky  margin 
being  enriched  with  Sarracenias,  Grass  of  Par- 
nassus, Butterworts,  <fec.,  all  in  great  beauty. 
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I  have  often  been  to  Newry,  which  lies  in  a 
happy  valley  open  to  Carlingford  Bay  and  the 
sea,  and  always  enjoy  a  peep  at  Daisy  Hill  and 
its  plant  treasures.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
good  private  gardens  in  the  locality,  so  that  a 
day  at  Newry  may  be  spent  with  pleasure  and 
profit  by  those  fond  alike  of  choice  garden 
vegetation  and  mountain  or  coast  scenery. 
Rostrevor,  the  Brighton  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, is  only  five  or  six  miles  away,  and  is 
much  frequented  as  a  watering  place  by  tourists 
and  visitors  from  Belfast,  Dublin,  etc.,  during 
the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  many  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  gardening  visit  Daisy  Hill. 

F.  W.  BURBIDGE. 


WOMEN  AND  GARDENING. 
Mb.  Morgan  Brown,  who  pnts  a  qnestion  on  this 
subject  (The  Garden,  Feb.  15,  p.  1G7),  would  not 
probably  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  thenses  in 
gardening  to  which  women  are  pat,  so  far  as  cultiva- 
tion is  concerned,  were  he  to  visit  our  market  gardens. 
Women  are  more  or  less  employed  in  rough  occu- 
pations all  the  winter.  In  wet  weather  they  are 
perhaps  sorting  Potatoes,  or  trimming  and  sorting 
bush  fruit  cuttings,  preparing  pegs  for  layering, 
mending  sacks,  and  performing  various  other  rough 
menial  labour.  Outdoors  they  are  pulling  Turnips, 
gathering  Brussels  Sprouts,  also  Spinach,  pulling 
and  bunching  Onions,  gathering  Violets,  cutting 
early  Wallflower  blooms,  cleansing  and  preparing 
Celery — indeed  performing  almost  any  kind  of 
coarse  labour  that  it  is  essential  should  be  done 
cheaply.  Female  labour  is  paid  for  during  the 
winter  months  at  prices  ranging  from  one-third  to 
two-fifths  of  what  is  paid  to  men,  the  hours  being 
rather  shorter,  as,  except  when  there  is  a  pressure 
of  work,  their  labour  rarely  begins  before  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Some  large  gardeners  have  as 
many  as  fifty  women  employed  at  once.  In  this 
district,  before  the  population  had  become  so  much 
greater,  it  was  the  practice  of  some  market  gar- 
deners to  have  women  from  Shropshire,  and  a  very 
clean,  well-conducted  body  of  women  they  were. 
These,  however,  came  only  for  the  fruit  season,  a 
period  of  perhaps  three  months,  and  then  returned 
home.  They  knew  little  of  the  hard  exposure  their 
resident  sisters  had  to  endure  in  ordinary  garden 
or  field  labour  during  the  winter  months.  It 
would  seem  in  this  district  as  if  nearly  all  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  working  people  turned 
out  to  field  or  garden  work  during  the  summer 
months.  The  busiest  season  begins  with  the 
gathering  of  Violets  and  the  cutting  of  Wallflowers 
in  March  and  April.  Very  soon  after  this  the 
gathering  of  green  Gooseberries  and  picking  of 
Peas  begin.  Then  also  come  the  Strawberries,  the 
Raspberries,  the  Currants,  and  the  ripe  Gooseberries, 
then  Runner  Beans  and  various  other  crops.  All  of 
these  are  paid  for  per  dozen  bunches,  or  pounds, 
or  bushel,  so  that  for  a  few  months  women  can  earn 
more  money  than  their  husbands.  They  have  to 
make  long  days  to  do  so,  and  often  turn  out 
gathering  Strawberries  or  Peas  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Naturally  all  through  this  busy  time  the 
morale  of  the  household  suflfers  terribly,  and  not 
one  family  in  twenty  is,  for  all  this  hard  work,  one 
penny  the  richer  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Women 
also  gather  fruit  from  the  lower  branches  of  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Apples,  or  from  dwarf  trees,  but  the 
labour  is  by  either  sex  almost  always  too  roughly 
and  recklessly  done.  The  fault,  however,  chiefly 
lies  with  the  employers,  who  fail  to  insist,  in  their 
anxiety  to  get  work  done  quickly  and  cheaply,  on 
greater  care  being  bestowed.  We  have  in  this 
country  so  dense  a  population,  men  not  being  here, 
as  on  the  Continent,  drafted  into  the  army  in  large 
numbers,  that  there  seems  to  be  in  the  market 
section  of  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  little  opening 
for  women  to  attain  to  higher  status. 

Nothing  seems  to  interfere  between  women  and 
garden  labour  so  much  as  their  clothing,  which  is 
as  unfitted  as  well  can  be  for  ground  work.  A  more 
pitiable  object  than  a  poor  woman,  drenched,  dirty, 


and  draggled  after  a  day's  work  in  the  field  in  bad 
weather,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  however,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  women  do  not  like  the  work.  Really  they 
do  not  seem  happy  out  of  it.  There  is  an  element  in 
the  summer-time  of  freedom  and  easiness  in  the  life 
which  attracts  girls  from  domestic  service,  and  when 
they  have  got  well  under  the  influence  of  the  field 
attraction  they  find  it  hard  to  get  out  of  it.  If  ever 
in  this  country  we  adopt  higher  forms  of  horticul- 
ture of  a  market  aspect,  such  as  the  production  of 
flowers,  salads,  forced  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.,  to  try 
and  compete  with  foreign  growers,  female  labour  of 
a  higher  order  may  find  an  opening  in  market 
gardens.  Of  course,  even  now  we  see  women  em- 
ployed in  flower-gumming,  bouquet-making,  or 
similar  work,  but  then  the  numbers  are  compara- 
tively few.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Ham,  finds  good  class 
female  help  valuable  during  the  Narcissus  sea- 
son, but  that  is  of  short  duration.  We  have  not 
merely  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how  female 
labour  in  market  gardening  may  be  most  suitably 
and  beneficially  employed,  but  also  how  it  may  be 
done  without  injuring  male  employment. 

A.  Dean. 


Orchids. 


MILTONIA  CUNEATA. 
Thi.s  beautiful  Brazilian  plant  was  first  intro- 
duced and  flowered  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  and 
Son,  of  Tooting,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
genus,  and  it  certainly  has  been  one  of  the 
rarest  in  cultivation.  A  beautiful  specimen  is 
now  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  is  well 
deserving  special  recognition.  I  well  remember 
some  years  ago  visiting  a  gentleman  living  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  but  who  resided  in  Brazil 
every  winter.  He  used  to  bring  home  numbers 
of  Orchids  every  journey  and  amongst  them 
always  Miltonia  cuneata.  He  said  this  grew  in 
abundance  on  his  estate,  and  through  these 
importations  the  plant  became  more  common  in 
collections. 

It  is  a  handsome  and  somewhat  robust-grow- 
ing plant,  and  now  is  its  usual  time  of  flowering  ; 
the  scape  is  erect,  bearing  several  flowers 
usually  from  five  to  eight,  sepals  and  petals 
deep  chocolate  tipped  with  yellowish  green. 
The  lip  is  large,  wedge-shaped,  white  tinged  with 
pink.  The  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  good 
condition.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  the 
Cattleya  or  intermediate  house.  The  pots 
sliould  be  well  drained  and  the  soil  should  con- 
sist of  fibrous  peat,  from  which  all  the  fine  par- 
ticles have  been  shaken,  and  Sphagnum  Moss, 
all  of  which  should  be  made  firm  about  the 
roots.  During  the  growing  season  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  is  necessary,  and  even  in  winter 
the  plant  must  not  be  dried  ofi'.  It  requires  shade, 
for  unless  this  is  attended  to  its  leaves  are  very 
liable  to  become  yellowish  and  give  the  plant 
a  sickly  and  unhealthy  appearance. 

W.    H.   GOWEK. 


Ccelogyne  'cristata. — This  species,  vrith  the 
variety  alba  (Chatsworth  variety),  Lemoniana,  and 
the  form  named  maxima,  are  now  in  great  beauty  in 
Mr.  Tautz's  garden,  where  nearly  000  flowers  are  to 
be  seen.  The  plants  are  in  hanging  baskets  and  in 
pots,  those  in  the  former  thriving  splendidly.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  seen  this  species  doing  better 
or  looking  so  well  as  under  this  basket  treatment ; 
certainly  the  variety  maxima  and  that  known 
as  the  Chatsworth  form  are  specially  good, 
as  the  sepals  and  petals  are  broader  and  not 
curled  so  much  as  those  of  the  old  type.  Lemoni- 
ana is  distinguished  by  its  pale  lemon-yellow 
blotch  on  the  lip,  whilst  in  the  variety  alba  there  is 
no  yellow  at  all.  From  a  beautiful  figture  cf  C 
cristata  maxima,  given  in  The  Garden,  Feb.  26 


1887  (p.  190),  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
display  a  number  of  blooms  make  when  seen 
together.— W.  H.  G. 

Paphinia  Randi— "J.  R.  T."  sends  me  a 
flower  of  this  species  for  a  name.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  near  P.  cristata  as  a  species,  but  it 
is  distinguished  by  its  deep  vinous  purple  hue, 
through  which  run  many  longitudinal  streaks  of 
creamy  white.  These  plants  are  now  included  in 
the  genus  Lycaste  by  Bentham,  but  I  do  not  think 
many  Orchid  growers  will  adopt  his  views  in  this 
respect.  They  are  mostly  found  in  Demerara  and 
other  parts  of  British  Guiana.  Trinidad  and  New 
Granada  each  give  us  one  species.  Under  cultiva- 
tion Paphinias  enjoy  strong  heat  and  moisture. — G 

Virulent  disease  of  Orchids.— Mr.  Morn- 
exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  scientific  com' 
mittee  several  specimens  of  a  Cattleya  attacked  by 
a  fungoid  disease  of  apparently  a  very  virulent 
character.  From  a  specimen  received  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Massee,  at  Kew,  had  infected  two 
or  three  healthy  plants,  and  in  three  days  the  whole 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  had  become  diseased.  Speci- 
mens of  similarly  affected  plants  were  sent  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  from  a  gardener  who  was  anxious 
to  know  it  there  was  any  remedy,  as  he  feared  his 
collection  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  The 
committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  disease,  what- 
ever the  cause,  was  of  a  very  virulent  character.  It 
was  not  the  ordinary  "spot"  so  well  known  to 
Orchid  growers.  The  specimens  were  referred  to 
Professor  Marshall  Ward,  who  had  already  given 
some  attention  to  the  subject. 

Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius.— This  ex- 
cellent form  is  now  flowering  amongst  many  others 
in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  Burford 
Lodge.  This  plant  has  been  established  some  time, 
and  has  now  recovered  from  the  weakening  effects 
of  over-propagation.  Those,  therefore,  possessing 
this  variety  may  confidently  expect  that  as  their 
plants  become  better  established  the  flowers  will 
increase  in  size  and  substance  and  depth  of  colour. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  flowers  of  D.  nobile  nobilius  from 
Mr.  Cypher  and  several  others.  All  these  appeared 
to  be  true  to  name ;  they  have  the  colour,  but  lack  the 
size  and  substance  which  blooms  of  old-established 
plants  show.  The  plant  at  Burford  Lodge  is  bear- 
ing thirty-one  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
of  great  breadth  and  substance,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  charming  picture.  The  flowers  have  been 
open  for  nearly  three  weeks.  This  plant  was 
figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.  211,  about  four 
years  ago,  and  since  then  it  has  become  stronger 
and  produces  larger  flowers. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  semulum.- Like  many  Austra- 
lian Dendrobes,  this  is  one  that  does  not  adapt 
itself  readily  to  our  artificial  conditions,  and  al- 
though it  has  occasionally  been  introduced  it  is  but 
little  known.  That  it  is  worthy  of  care,  however, 
is  shown  by  several  plants  which  were  imported  to 
Kew  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which  are  now  in 
bloom.  The  stems  are  about  the  thickness  and 
length  of  a  lead  pencil,  and  are  surmounted  by  two 
leaves,  from  between  which  the  raceme  is  produced. 
This  consists  of  six  to  eight  flowers,  which  are 
fragrant  and  pure  white  except  on  the  sides  of  the 
lip,  which  are  striped  with  purple.  The  segments 
are  narrow,  a  little  over  an  inch  long,  .fudging  by  a 
figure  given  in  the  Botanical  Maijazine,  t.  2906,  the 
species  is  evidently  a  variable  one,  for  the  plant 
there  portrayed  has  short  and  comparatively  stout 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  flowers,  although  similar  in 
general  structure,  are  neither  of  the  size  nor  purity 
of  those  on  the  plants  under  notice. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Triehopilia  sanguinolenta. — This  is  a  charm- 
ing variety  now  in  bloom  iu  tlie  Orehi'l  house  at 
Kew.  Tiie  sepals  and  petals  ary  about  miual  iu  size 
and  not  attractively  colouted,  but  the  bp  is  large, 
pure  white,  striped  with  lake-crimsou  on  the  upper 
part.     It  is  quite  a  gem  in  its  way. 

Cymbidium  eburneum.— A  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  this  species  we  lately  saw  promises  to  be 
remarkably  fine  shortly  j  it  is  just  opening  the  first  of 
its  blooms,  and  when  all  are  expanded  it  wiU  have  about 
thirty  flowers  in  all.    This  is  the  result  of  cool  treat- 
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ment.  Under  the  old-fashioned  regime,  when  the  plants 
nsed  to  be  gi'own  only  in  the  hottest  corner  that  could 
be  found,  such  a  sight  was  never  seen. 

Dendrobium  "Wardianum  giganteum.— 
This  vari..-ty  is  now  very  gay  in  Mr.  Marks'  garden  at 
Beckenham,  the  flowers  being  large  and  of  good 
colour.  Strength  and  vigour  do  not  always  produce 
depth  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  or  this  variety  from 
Burraah  should  be  much  superior  to  the  Assam  form, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  This  form  has  been 
introduced  largely  by  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton. 

White  Lselias. — I  have  recently  seen  several 
forms  of  the  old  Lselia  anceps  in  magnificent  con- 
dition, all  being  together  in  one  place.  The  gar- 
dener is  of  my  opinion,  that  is,  when  the  plants  be- 
come thoroughly  established  we  may  expect  to  see 
them  cultivated  as  often  as  the  typical  plant.  Our 
estimate  of  these  plants  has  been  formed  too  hur- 
riedly. The  following  seven  varieties  seen  together 
enabled  me  to  form  a  better  and  juster  opinion  of 
them  than  when  seen  apart.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  kinds  recently  seen  together :  Sanderi- 
ana,  Williamsi,  Stella,  Percivaliana,  Hilliana,  alba, 
and  Dawsoni.  Of  these,  the  last  named  and  the 
three  first  are  decidedly  the  best.  Dawsoni  is  the 
finest  variety  I  know,  but  it  is  very  closely  run  by 
a  beautiful  form  which  I  noted  in  the  autumn 
flowering  with  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  and 
which  he  called  Ballantiniana.  It  has  large  pure 
white  flowers,  the  front  lobe  being  broadly  tipped 
with  rich  magenta,  and  the  side  lobes  streaked  with 
lines  of  rich  purple,  the  crests  being  prominent 
atd  deep  yellow.  Sanderiana  is  a  large  flower,  pure 
white,  saving  the  inside  of  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip. 
Williamsi  comes  also  into  this  category,  having  only 
the  inside  of  the  lip  streaked  with  purple.  The 
most  distinct  form  that  I  know  is  L.  anceps  Veitchi, 
which  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  this  season. — W. 


the  soil  can  be  got  firwiru  by  m  inuring  and  dig- 
ging, sowing  may  be  dune  r  q  Idly  enough  next 
month  provided  much  rain  does  not  fall.  There 
is  all  the  more  need  for  patience  and  care  in  seed 
sowing,  as  the  past  two  years  have,  on  the  whole, 
not  been  favourable  to  seed  production,  and  imper- 
fectly ripened  seeds  which  may  die  in  February 
may  germinate  if  sown  a  few  weeks  later. — A.  D. 
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8 
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—J,  F.  Wilkinson,  Highlands,  Gloncexfer. 

Seed  -  sowing.  —  Cold,  dull  weather  with 
snow  happily  intervened  in  time  to  prevent  the 
sowing  of  seeds  largely  in  the  open  ground.  L^st 
year  January  proved  tempting  and  favoured  early 
gardening;  again,  as  last  year,  February  has  demon- 
strated its  uncertainty  by  showing  how  cold  and 
gloomy  it  can  be  without  being  severe.  So  far, 
work  in  the  matter  of  digging  has  gone  on  with 
wonderful  smoothness  during  the  month :  there  has 
hardly  been  a  day's  hindrance,  and  yet  it  ha%  been 
far  too  cold  and  gloomy  on  the  whole  to  encourage 
anyone  to  commit  small  seeds  to  the  soil.  So  much 
the  better  for  the  seed  and  gardeners.  We  have 
rarely  had  soil  in  better  working  condition  than  it 
is  at  present  for  the  time  of  year,  and  therefore 
there  has  been,  apart  from  the  cold  temperature, 
plenty  of  encouragement  for  sowing.  So  far,  how- 
ever, this  work  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  hard 
Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  and  some  Radishes,  Lettuces, 
and  other  hardy  seeds  on  warm  borders  or  where 
protected  by  litter  from  birds.  Soil  may  be  ever  so 
dry  and  friable,  and  seeds  ever  so  good,  but  no 
robust  growth  can  be  looked  for  whilst  the  tem- 
perature is  low,  nights  frosty,  and  the  sun  quite 
shut  out  from  sight  by  dense  clouds  or  mists.    If 


Brambles  in  fruit. — "  K.  S.  "  sends 
Barmouth,  N.  Wales,  Brambles  in  full  fruit. 

The  ugly  old  entrance  to  Pere-la-Chaise  with  its 
regiment  of  tombstones  behuid,  is  the  central  cut  in 
Garden II nd Forest .  Poor  nutriment  for  gardeners. — I. 

The  double  Snow^drop  now  to  be  seen  in  many 
gardens  around  London  is  a  type  of  a  beautiful  flower 
spoilt  by  doubling.  It  is  the  charming  single  Snow- 
drop truly  burlesqued.  In  all  good  gardens  every 
bulb  should  be  destroyed  or  "  rogued  "  out,  as  is  done 
with  bad  eeedlings  in  strains  of  annual  and  other 
flowers. 

Saxifraga  imbricata,  a  species  from  the  higher 
Himalayas,  lias  at  last  flowered  and  disappointed  as. 
As  a  plant  for  the  rock  garden  it  may  prove  useful, 
but  the  flowers,  which  are  only  sparingly  produced, 
are  of  a  dingy  white,  and  not  large  enough  to  make 
the  tuft  attractive.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows 
freely  in  a  chalky  .soil. — K. 

Bulbocodium  vernum.  with  a  few  bulbs  in  a 
patch,  is  poor,  but  when  seen  in  large  quantities  with 
the  flowers  freely  produced  it  is  useful  for  the  spring 
border.  It  flowers  a  fortnight  later  than  the  form 
known  as  ruthenicum  or  versicolor,  and  is  not  so 
robust,  whU-st  the  flowers  are  slightly  paler.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  spring  bulb,  and  stands  severe  weather 
better  than  most  flowers. 

A  fine  Coelogyne  cristata. — I  send  yuu  a 
photograph  of  a  plant  of  Crelogyne  cristata,  which  is 
bearing  thirty-seven  spikes  of  its  lovely  flowers;  nearly 
every  spike  has  five  flowers.  The  plant  itself  measures 
30  inches  across,  and  has  been  grown  from  a  small 
piece  in  a  4^.inch  pot  within  the  last  three  years.  I 
send  you  a  couple  of  spikes  cut  from  the  plant. — J.  F. 
Wilkinson,  Hi;ililand.i. 

Korolkowia  Sewerzowi  var.  bieolor,  dis- 
tributed not  long  since  as  Korolkowia  discolor,  is  no\v 
in  flower,  and  although  dingy  in  appearance,  one  can- 
not help  being  attracted  by  the  bright  glaucous  leaves 
£0  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  Fritillaries.  It  is 
not  fitted  for  cultivatiim  in  the  ordinary  border,  and 
should  he  lifted  and  stored  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
dry  ort'.— K. 

Primula  floribunda,  in  full  bloom  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  proves  a  most  useful  plant  for  greenhouso 
decoration.  It  has  been  tried  outside  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  has  failed,  while  even  in  cold  frames 
it  rarely  stands  well.  As  a  greenhouse  plant,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  most  useful,  the  improvement 
made  both  in  the  fcize  and  deeper  colour  of  its  flowers 
being  additional  recommendations.  It  ripens  seed 
freely. — K. 

Selaginella  Douglasi  ia  a  hardy  species  rarely 
seen  in  gardens  now-a-daye,  although  a  beautiful  and 
most  useful  sub.iect  for  the  rockery  in  winter.  It  is 
evergreen,  and  just  now  the  fruiting  branches,  in  huge 
bunches  so  characteristic  of  this  species,  form  a 
pretty  contrast  to  the  pale  green  leaves  of  the  sterile 
ones.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  proves  per- 
fectly hardy  in  our  climate. 

Acacia  pulchella  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in- 
door Acacias,  and  was  introduced  as  far  back  as  1803 
from  New  Holland.  It  is  comparatively  dwarf,  grow- 
ing between  2  feet  and  3  feet  in  height  and  making  a 
beautiful  pot  plant.  The  dense  head  of  small  dark 
green  leaves  spreads  out  freely,  and  is  very  showy  at 
this  season  when  brightened  by  the  many  small  globu- 
lar balls  of  rich  yellow  flowers.  Those  who  have 
greenhouses  should  make  a  note  of  this  Acacia. 

Seedling  Khododendron. — We  send  you  spe- 
cimen of  a  Rhododendron  seedling,  which  is  the 
earliest  of  the  whites,  being  in  flower  now  in  the  open 
ground.— J.  CuEJL  &  iSo.NS,  Crawley. 

*#*  A  pretty  flower,  pure  white  spotted  with  deep 
crimson  on  the  inner  Jaee  of  the  upper  segments,  the 
centre  of  a  brighter  shade.  It  is  a  delicately  beauti- 
ful variety. — Ed. 

Eriostemon  cuspidatum. — This  hard-wooded 
plant  is  worth  another  note  to  impress  upon  those  who 
have  not  grown  it  the  value  of  weU-fiowered  bushes  in 


the  greenhouse  in  early  spring.  There  are  large  and 
small  plants  at  Kew,  but  in  whatever  stage,  B.  cuspi- 
datum always  has  attractions  of  no  com^^^*^  l.ind. 
The  plants  are  vigorous,  and  have  small  deep  green 
leaves,  the  white  starry  flowers  clustering  thickly  at 
the  end  of  every  shoot.  It  continues  some  time  in 
beauty. 

Xylobium  Colleyi  is  a  singular^  Orchid  from 
Trinidad,  and  purely  a  botanical  curiosity,  as  the 
flowers  have  no  beauty.  They  are  produced  three  to- 
gether on  a  very  short  stem  that  comes  from  the  ba'e 
of  the  pseudo-bulb,  and  almost,  if  not  quite  rest  oi>  the 
soil,  reminding  one  strongly  of  those  of  the  Aspidistra 
both  in  the  way  of  production  and  colour.  This 
is  brown  spotted  with  a  deeper  shade,  the  lip 
shining  as  if  varnished  and  almost  black.  The  leaves 
are  hold,  light  green,  and  quite  the  finest  part  of  the 
plant. 

The  varieties  of  the  early  Squill  (Scilla  bi- 
folia)  are  very  interesting  just  now  in  the  rockery, 
and  although  I  grow  most  of  the  forms,  1  think 
none  of  them  are  so  beautiful  as  that  known  as  S. 
taurica.  It  is,  doubtless,  only  a  form  of  S.  bifolia, 
but  it  seems  to  be  freer,  the  colour  more  intense, 
and  the  flowers  much  larger.  It  may  be  grown  on 
the  rockery,  and  it  in  a  warm  spot  it  will  bloom 
quite  as  early  as  the  type,  and  only  a  week  or  so 
after  the  form  known  as  priecox.  The  varieties 
rosea,  carnea,  alba,  &c.,  are  all  interesting  and  use- 
ful.—K. 

Three  good  winter-flowering  shrubs  are 
Azara  Gilliesi,  with  large.  Holly-like  leaves,  pen- 
dent branches,  and  abundance  of  golden  catkins, 
which  are  each  about  2  inches  long  ;  this  covers  a 
large  wall  space  in  the  gardens  of  Dromolaiie 
House.  In  the  same  garden  Azara  microphylla  is 
a  tree  12  feet  high,  and  now  a  mass  of  pale  golden 
sheen  on  the  undersides  of  the  branches.  Ha- 
mamelis  arborea  is  about  8  feet  high,  and  has  been 
a  most  brilliant  object  for  a  long  time.  Amongst 
the  many  rare  trees  aud  shrubs  with  which  these 
gardens  abound  these  are  conspicuous  jnst  now.— 
T.  Smith,  yewry. 

Saxifraga  Molyi  has  at  last  opened  its  flowers, 
and  proves  to  be,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  S.  Inteo- 
pnrpurea.  It  is  reported  that  M.  Moly,  after  whom 
it  is  named,  raised  it  in  his  garden  from  an  artificial 
cross  between  S.  aretioides  and  S.  sancta.  There 
must,  however,  be  some  mistake,  as  the  plant  in  every 
way  resembles  Inteo-purpurea,  which  is  a  natural 
cross  between  aretioides  and  media.  I  do  not 
dispute  that  M.  Moly  raised  the  plant  called  S.  Molyi 
in  his  garden,  but  the  cross  must  have  been  exactly 
the  same  as  that  performed  by  Nature  a  century  ago 
or  more.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  plant  under  the 
older  name  of  luteo-purpurea  is  one  of  the  tnost 
useful  spring  Saxifrages  we  possess.  It  is  certainly 
freer  and  more  easily  grown  than  any  in  the  group 
to  which  it  belongs,  the  large  loose  bunches  cf 
lemon-yellow  flowers  literally  covering  the  compact 
tufts  of  glaucous-green  leaves. — K. 

The  Cyrtanthuses  are  an  interesting  class  of 
bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  comprise 
about  fifteen  species.  Two  very  handsome  kinds 
are  now  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  one, 
named  C.  lutescens,  having  rich  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  long  and  tubular,  as  is  characteristic  of 
the  race.  This  was  introduced  in  1836,  thirty-two 
years  before  C.  McKeni,  which  is  also  flowering 
freely  in  the  same  house.  The  flowers  are  of  simi- 
lar character,  but  white  and  sweet  scented.  Thfse 
two  kinds  are  worth  good  culture  in  the  green- 
house, and  will  succeed  well  in  a  strong  Icam 
mixed  with  leaf  soil  and  sand,  not  forgetting  to 
well  drain  the  pots.  Plenty  of  water  is  requiied  ii 
the  growing  season. 

Saxifraga  Boydi  is  quite  new  to  gardens. 
It  was  raised  at  Cberrytrees,  Kelso,  by  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  it  bears  from  seeds  saved  from  S. 
Barseriana,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  many 
creamy  flowers  to  a  stem  instead  of  only  one,  the 
stem  and  calyx  being  thickly  studded  with  glan- 
dular hairs.  These  latter  characters  suggest  an- 
other parentage,  and  the  only  reasonable  supposition 
is  that  the  seeds  were  saved  from  a  late-flowering 
S.  Burseriana  which  had  been  crossed  with  S. 
aretioides,  as  both  in  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  habit 
we  have  indications  that  aretioides  had  something 
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to  do  with  it.  Should  it  prove  as  free  and  as  easily 
manaf  ;d  as  S.  Barseriana,  it  will  be  a  most  desir- 
able ro3k  plant.  Another  form,  with  white  flowers 
approaching  more  closely  those  of  Barseriana,  has 
been  raised  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  from  the 
small  state  in  which  it  flowers  it  will  no  doubt  be 
largely  grown  — K. 

The  Skunk  Cabbage  (Symplooarpus  foetidus), 
belonging  to  the  Arum  family,  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  garden  if  only  for  its  fine  and  luxuri- 
ant foliage.  The  blooms,  which  are  produced  now, 
are  bronzy  purple  marbled  with  green,  and  not 
without  beauty,  especially  at  a  time  when  so  few 
flowers  are  to  be  had  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America  and  quite  hardy,  requiring  a 
somewhat  shady  spot  in  a  moist  peaty  soil.  It  is, 
however,  most  useful  on  account  of  its  handsome 
pale  green  leaves,  which  have  a  fine  subtropical 
appearance  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
It  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew  in  the  open  air. 

Tecophylsea  cyanocrocus.— This  charming 
flower  is  blooming  in  a  frame  at  Kew  placed  against 
the  economic  house.  This  spring-flowering  Chilian 
bulb  was  introduced  about  1866,  and  bulbs 
were  distributed  from  Kew,  but  produced  no 
flowers.  In  1872  it  bloomed  with  Messrs.  Haage 
and  Schmidt  at  Erfurt,  but  by  reason  of  too  much 
warmth  having  been  given  the  flowers  were  small. 
Bulbs  are  fairly  plentiful,  and  this  lovely  Chilian 
Crocus  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  rarity, 
though  we  can  well  afford  to  see  more  of  the 
Crocus-like  flowers  that  rival  Gentiana  verna  in 
their  intense  depth  of  blue.  A  coloured  plate 
appeared  in  The  Gabden,  July  16,  1881,  and  had 
been  made  from  plants  in  pots ;  but  in  a  frame, 
as  at  Kew,  the  flowers  are  larger.  There  is  a 
variety  with  a  white  throat  named  Leichtlini,  and 
both  it  and  the  type  have  the  fragrance  of  Violets. 
In  warm  districts,  or  along  the  south  of  England, 
these  charming  bulbous  flowers  should  bloom  freely 
out  of  doors. 

Sweet-scented  shrubs.— The  pleasant  and 
suggestive  paragraph  on  sweet-scented  shrubs  in 
The  Gabden  of  Feb.  22  fet  me  thinking  on  a  few 
not  mentioned  therein,  and  which  I  hope  may  be 
thoughtworth  noticing.  Colletia horrida  has  flowers 
giving  a  pleasant  almond-like  perfume  in  autumn. 
The  cream-coloured  blossoms  of  Ela3agnns  (?  horten- 
sis,  with  pale  red  berries  spotted  with  a  dark  tint) 
have  a  delicate  and  somewhat  uncommon  scent, 
and  are  produced  profusely.  The  Allspice  (Caly- 
canthus)  is  very  pleasant.  Cerasus  Mahaleb,  called 
the  Perfumed  Cherry.  Then  Rosemary  bushes, 
though  ordinarily  only  seen  in  a  kitchen  garden, 
make  a  very  charming  undergrowth  in  a  shrubbery. 
I  first  noticed  them  in  an  old  garden  in  Italy,  said 
to  be  on  the  site  of  one  of  Pliny's,  where  they 
formed  interesting  groups  under  the  Arbutus  and 
Ilex  of  which  it  was  modestly  composed.  Ribes 
and  Bay  are  almost  too  well  known  to  name,  and 
Spanish  Broom  (Spartium  junceum)  appears  to  me 
to  be  noticeable  for  its  agreeable  smell. M.  R. 

Seedling  Lachenalias.— I  send  you  a  few 
blooms  of  seedling  Lachenalias  which  both  in  habit 
and  appearance  are,  I  think,  an  improvement  on 
the  old  form  of  quadricolor.  No.  1  is  superba, 
crossed  with  Nelsoni.  It  is  very  early.  No! 
2,  three  varieties  of  Nelsoni  crossed  with  superba. 
No.  3,  a  small  spike  of  aurea  crossed  by  superba. 
Some  of  my  seedlings  and  others  are  now  past,  the 
earliest  being  rubida,  next  superba,  followed  in 
about  a  fortnight  by  Nelsoni,  aurea,  luteola,  tigrina, 
and  then  by  pustulata,  orchioides,  glaucina,  ortho- 
petala,  and  contaminata.  I  should  strongly  advise 
Lachenalia  growers  to  give  a  trial  to  wire  baskets 
lined  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  bulbs  being  so 
placed  as  to  send  out  their  stems  in  all  directions. 
The  basket  should  then  be  filled  up  with  a  com- 
post of  broken  turf,  cow  manure,  and  sharp  sand 

bulbs  being  also  planted  on  the  top  and  covered 
with  Sphagnum  and  a  few  pebbles.  I  have  three 
such  examples  now  in  full  bloom,  bearing  from  fort 
to  fifty  spikes  each,  and  their  appearance  is  splen- 
did. I  dip  them  in  a  tank  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  occasionally  give  them  a  dose  of  manure  water. 
One  of  the  baskets  is  none  the  worse  for  having  re- 


mained undisturbed  for  three  years. — Theodobe 
H.  Marsh,  Catvston  I/ectari/. 

***  An  interesting  series  of  crosses,  the  spikes 
strong,  and  the  flowers  quaintly  and  finely  coloured, 
especially  those  from  the  cross  between  Nelsoni  and 
superba,  in  which  the  corolla  is  tipped  with  bright 
magenta,  and  the  buds  are  rich  crimson.  This  is 
a  very  lovely  hybrid,  and  worth  preserving.  The 
note  from  the  sender  of  these  charming  flowers 
points  out  the  beauty  of  the  Lachenalia  when  grown 
in  wire  baskets — good  advice,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  enjoy  the  flowers. — Ed. 

Daphne  Blagayana. — This  is  a  comparatively 
new  and  rare  plant,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  graceful  of  spring  flowers.  It  is  apt,  however, 
like  the  Fremontia  and  the  Mutisias,  to  die  off 
almost  at  a  moment's  notice.  We  know  of  a  fine 
stock  of  this  Daphne  that  had  taken  years  to  work 
up  entirely  lost  in  a  very  short  time,  although 
every  care  was  taken  to  guard  against  injury.  The 
secret  is  that  Daphne  Blagayana  is  a  short-lived 
plant,  and  that  propagation  by  grafting  should  be 
carried  on  periodically.  For  grafting,  either  D. 
Mezerenm  or  D.  Laureola  may  be  used ;  it  may, 
however,  be  increased  by  layering  the  trailing 
branches,  but  this  is  a  slow  process.  D.  Blagayana 
is  well  worth  the  trouble  anyone  may  take  with  it, 
an  ample  reward  being  obtained  in  the  numerous 
bunches  of  deliciously  scented  creamy  white 
flowers.  It  was  discovered  about  1837  in  Carniola 
in  clefts  of  rocks,  fully  exposed  to  the  southern 
sun,  bnt  while  requiring  a  sunny  position  its  roots 
must  be  cool  and  moist,  a  combination  very  diifi- 
cult  to  attain  in  artificial  structures.— K. 


BRITISH  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  general  committee  was  held  in 
the  Horticultural  Club  room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Vic- 
toria Street,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  February  19,  at 
4  p.m.,  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers  in  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  After  the 
honorary  secretary  had  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting,  thirteen  members  were  elected, 
and  some  additions  were  made  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  place  of  meeting  for  the  committee 
during  the  year  next  came  under  consideration,  and 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  on  a  previous 
occasion  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  had  been  written 
to  with  the  object  of  making  some  arrangements 
for  holding  the  meetings  at  the  Horticultural  Club. 
A  reply  was  now  read  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
"  the  committee  gladly  accedes  to  the  proposal." 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  J.  Storey,  Town  Clerk, 
Leicester;  Mr.  J.  Burn,  Abbey  Park,  Leicester  ;  Mr. 
Henshaw  Russell,  Crystal  Palace ;  Mr.  E  Carpenter, 
Brighton  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Hackney,  with  re- 
gard to  the  conferences  of  1890,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  resolved  that  the  association  should 
hold  the  following  meetings  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
jects named :  Friday,  June  27,  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  Strawberries  and  bush  fruits ;  Tuesday, 
August  5,  Leicester, general  fruit  culture  for  profit; 
Friday,  September  5,  Crystal  Palace,  Plums  and 
stone  fruits;  Thursday,  September  11,  Brighton, 
general  fruit  culture.  Grapes  and  Tomatoes ;  Wednes- 
day, October  15,  Royal  Aquarium,  Apples.  Offers 
of  papers  upon  several  subjects  had  already  been 
received  from  members  and  friends  of  the  association, 
but  the  full  programme  will  be  announced  later  on. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  general  and  executive 
committee  meetings  be  held  in  the  Horticultural 
Club  room  at  5  p.m.  on  Thursdays,  March  6,  April 
.3,  May  1,  June  5,  July  24,  August  31,  October  2, 
November  27,  and  December  18. 

Communications  were  read  from  provincial  socie- 
ties with  regard  to  providing  lectures  at  their  meet- 
ings, and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  communi- 
cate with  several  experienced  fruit  growers  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Beach,  Brentford,  exhibited  a  sample 
lamp  which  he  had  employed  for  suspending 
amongst  his  fruit  trees  to  catch  the  winter  moth 
and  other  pests.  It  was  an  ordinary  petroleum 
lamp,  furnished  with  an  extremely  wide  shade,  the 
under  surface  of    which    is    white,  and    covered 


with  a  mixture  of  grease  and  tar.  The  moths  fly 
to  the  light,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  shade 
are  held  securely  by  the  adhesive  mixture.  A  lamp 
of  a  similar  kind  has  been  tried  on  Lord  Sudeley's 
estate  with  much  success,  and  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  subject  in  some  provincial  papers. 
Mr.  Beach  submitted  a  number  of  letters  and  cut- 
tings dealing  with  the  matter,  and  was  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  communication.  Mr.  T.  F. 
Rivers  referred  to  the  loss  the  association  and  the 
fruit  interest  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  letter  of 
condolence  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Wildsmith. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society  Cen- 
tenary Festival.— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster has  sent  a  donation  of  £5  to  the  special 
prize  fund,  and  given  permission  for  his  name  to  be 
announced  as  a  patron  of  the  same.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  committee  would  place  at 
the  disposal  of  every  society  affiliated  to  it  a  special 
centenary  medal  free  of  cost  is  having  the  effect 
of  inducing  horticultural  societies  to  become 
allied  to  the  National.  Since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  committee  applications  to  affiliate  have  been 
received  from  the  Bacup,  Batley,  Market  Har- 
borongh,  and  Hartlepool  Societies. 

The  Wildsmith  memorial.— Atarecentmeet- 
ing  of  the  Reading  Gardeners'  Society  it  was  agreed 
that  a  fund  should  be  raised,  which  shall  serve  as 
a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Wild- 
smith,  by  placing  a  child  on  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.  A  sub-committee  of  the  society,  with  Mr.  T. 
Turton,  Maiden  Erleigh  Gardens,  as  secretary,  was 
then  formed,  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Palmer,  of  Reading,  con- 
sented to  act  as  chairman  ;  Mr.  R.  Sutton  as  the 
Reading  treasurer,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  as  the 
London  treasurer.  The  committee  have  issued  an 
earnest  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the  object  in 
view,  and  have  specially  been  induced  to  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  now  known  that  Mr.  Wildsmith  had 
promised  a  poor  Hampshire  widow,  who  is  bur- 
dened with  a  family  of  children,  that  he  would 
spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  election  of  one 
of  these  orphans  to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.  The  committee  are  exceedingly  anxious  that 
the  needful  amount— about  £130- should  be  raised 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  announcement  of 
the  placing  of  the  memorial  child  on  the  fund  may 
be  made  prior  to  or  at  least  coincident  with  the 
annual  Orphan  Fund  election,  which  takes  place 
in  July.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  either  the 
treasurer  or  the  secretary. 

Todea  superba.— Perhaps  it  might  mterest  some 
r)t' the  readers  of  Thk  G.^rden  to  know  that  I  have 
grown  Todea  superba  and  T.  pellucida  out  of  doors 
here  for  several  jears.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  here. 
— T.  M.  BuLKELEv  Owen,  Tedsmore  Hall,  Sihropshtre. 

Chinese  Sacred  Lily.— Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
treat  the  bulbs  of  the  Joss-flower  or  Chmese  Sacred 
Lily  after  flowering  f—T.  R. 

Back  wall  of  Melon  pit.— I  should  be  glad  if 
some  practical  gardener  would  tell  me  if  there  is  auy 
useful  method  of  utilising  a  back  wall  ot  a  Melon 
pit  I  am  building  au  unhealed  pit  for  Jlelons, 
I.-,  feet  loug,  111  feet  wide  and  8  feet  hi^h  at 
the  back.  There  will  be  a  front  pit  (5  feet  deep)  of 
manure  and  leaves,  retained  by  brick  wall,  a  3.feet 
path  and  2-feet  border  at  back.  Can  I  grow  Plums 
satisfactorily  on  it,  or  what  would  be  the  best  way  to 
utilise  it  y—R.  G.  G. 


Death  of  Maurice  Young.— We  regret  to  hear 
„f  the  death  of  Maurice  Young,  of  Milford,  which  oc- 
curred at  his  residence,  Sherwood,  Woking,  on  1-eb. 
24,  at  the  age  of  56. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"Orchids-  their  Culture  and  Management."  Parts 
8  and  9.     L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

"  Heating  by  Hot  Water."  By  Walter  Jones,  with 
over  fifty  illustrations.  Crosby,  Lockwood  and  Son, 
7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Names  of  plants.- J/.  JL— Rhododendron  is 
R.  Countess  of  Haddington.     The  Begonia  is  B.  tuch- 

gioides. TT'.    .4/i.<o».— Flowers    too    shrivelled    to 

identify. C.L.  Tf.— Please  send  specimens  of  leaves. 

Name  of  fruit.— f.  C.  B.— King  of  the  Pippins. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  DEER  FORESTS. 
In  a  former  paper  upon  this  subject  I  briefly 
glanced  at  the  advantages  of  shelter  for  the  red 
deer  during  .v!nter,  and  as  I  have  had  some  in- 
quiries regaiding  the  cost  of  establishing  tree 
shelter  in  such  places,  the  following  additional 
hints  may  be  useful  to  those  who  contemplate 
carrying  out  such  improvements.  In  the  for- 
mation of  hard-wooded  plantations  in  the  low 
country,  where  pits  had  to  be  dug  for  most  of 
the  plants,  I  have  found  the  cost  to  range  from 
^8  to  £10  per  acre,  but  in  planting  heather 
ground  in  the  deer  forest  the  case  is  quite  different, 
as  the  hardy  Pine,  which  is  the  principal  jjlant 
used,  can  be  planted  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner by  the  cross  notch  system  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  30s.  to  40s.  per  acre.  As  this  includes 
the  cost  of  fencing,  provided  the  site  of  the 
plantation  is  of  a  pretty  large  size  and  the  ma- 
terial for  the  fences  convenient  to  the  spot 
where  it  is  wanted,  the  expense  can  be  no 
great  barrier.  It  should  be  explained  that 
the  larger  the  area  to  be  enclosed  the  less  will 
be  the  proportional  cost  for  fencing  per  acre. 
When  planting  exposed  ground  I  have  always 
found  the  best  results  on  places  where  the 
Heather  was  from  6  inches  to  about  8  inches 
long,  such  being  very  beneficial  in  sheltering 
the  plants  and  promoting  their  growth  at  the 
outset.  Old,  thick  Heather  or  surface  scrub 
of  any  considerable  length,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  apt  to  retain  too  much  moisture  on  the  sur- 
face, thus  causing  many  of  the  young  plants  to 
damp  off  and  perish  before  their  roots  take  to 
the  soil.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  all  rank  Heather  burned  a  few  years 
before  planting  is  commenced.  The  burning 
can  be  done  at  any  time  during  early  spring 
when  the  heath  is  dry  and  in  proper  condition. 
The  burning  of  the  Heather  should  never  be 
done  after  the  lltL  of  April  without  an  order 
from  the  sheriff.  The  reason  of  this  restriction 
is  to  prevent  the  nests  of  grouse  being  de- 
stroyed, as  the  birds  often  begin  to  nest  in  open 
weather  about  the  time  specified. 

The  best  sort  of  a  fence  is  a  stone  wall,  or 
what  in  Scotland  is  called  a  dry-stone  dyke, 
built  without  mortar,  as  it  not  only  makes  a 
very  efficient  fence,  but  likewise  affords  con- 
siderable shelter  to  the  plants  until  they  become 
established  and  inured  to  the  climate  of  the 
locality.  After  the  plantation  is  thoroughly  es- 
tablished and  the  tops  of  the  trees  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  deer,  these  dykes  should  be  thrown 
down  to  afford  ingress  and  egress  to  the  animals. 
In  places  where  stones  are  scarce  turf  sods  are 
sometimes  used  for  the  erection  of  fences,  and 
when  properly  built  they  answer  very  well,  but 
either  stones  or  turf  are  preferable  to  wire 
fencing,  which  affords  no  shelter  and  causes  a 
deal  of  labour  and  expense  in  its  erection  and 
removal  when  it  is  no  longer  wanted,  besides 
being  objectionable  ia  other  ways.  The  hardy 
Highland  Pine  should  be  the  principal  plant 
used,  and  the  best  plants  are  two-year-old  seed- 
lings, one  year  transplanted.  Transplanting 
not  only  promotes  the  formation  of  fibrous 
roots,  but  also  hardens  the  wood  of  the  stem,  so 
that  it  is  less  apt  to  shrink  during  a  spell  of 
hard  frost.  Black  game  sometimes  do  consider- 
able damage  to  the  plants  by  picking  out  the 
terminal  buds  of  the  branches  and  leaders,  and 
thus  causing  the  trees  to  become  mere  bushes. 
When  such  is  the  case  the  cultivator  should  use 
the  pruning  knife  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 


the   growth  of  the  most  central  branch  for  a 
leader.  J.  B.  Web.ster. 


PICEA  BREWERIANA. 
PiCEA  Bbbweeiana  is  the  most  local  of  all  the 
Spruces,  and,  perhaps,  from  its  peculiar  habit  of 
growth,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all. 
It  was  not  noticed  until  1S84,  when  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Howell,  of  Arthur,  Oregon,  found  it  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  California.  It  was  seen  later  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Brandegee  (who  obtained  a  trunk  of  this  tree  for 
the  Jesup  collection  in  the  American  Mnsenm  of 
Natural  History  in  this  city),  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Howell's  locality,  on  one  of  the  small  north  forks  of 
the  Klamath.  These  are  the  only  stations  known 
for  this  remarkable  tree,  and  there  are  hardly  a 
hundred  fully  grown  individuals  in  them  both, 
although  it  will  be  found,  donbtless,  on  some  of  the 
adjacent  ridges  or  mountain  ranges  ;  for  all  that 
part  of  California  lying  west  of  Mount  Shasta,  one 
of  the  most  broken  and  tagged  parts  of  the  State, 
is  still  very  imperfectly  known,  and  its  botany  is 
practically  unexplored .  Mr.  Brandegee  found  the  few 
trees  which  he  saw  widely  scattered  over  an  area  of 
several  hundred  acres,  growing  with  the  Douglas 
Fir,  the  Sugar  Pine,  the  White  Fir  (Abies  concolor) 
and  a  few  small  specimens  of  Lawson's  Cypress, 
which  previous  to  that  time  was  not  known,  except 
in  the  single  locality  discovered  by  Jeffrey  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Sacramento  below  Mount  Shasta 
and  on  the  Oregon  coast.  Picca  Breweriana  diffeis 
from  the  other  American  Spruces  by  its  blunt, 
round  leaves  and  by  its  larger  cones,  whose  thin, 
entire  scales  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  White 
Spruce  ;  they  are  much  larger,  however,  and  some- 
times almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  Norway 
Spruce,  which  this  tree  resembles,  too,  in  the  form 
of  the  leaves  and  in  its  long  pendulous  branchlets 
These  long  branches  are  the  marked  and  striking 
feature  of  this  tree.  They  are  B  feet  or  8  feet  long 
sometimes,  thin  and  flexible  as  a  whip-lash,  and 
"  give  to  the  trees,"  to  use  Mr.  Brandegee's  ex- 
pression, "  the  appearance  of  Weeping  Willows." 
The  cones,  instead  of  appearing  near  the  top  of  the 
trees  as  they  do  in  the  other  American  Spruces,  are 
produced  from  the  lower  branches  also,  as  in  the 
Norway  .Spruce,  and  hang  down  from  the  ends  of 
the  long  pendulous  branchlets.  The  largest  tree 
measured  by  Mr.  Brandegee  was  90  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  diameter  of  30  inches. 

Neither  Howell,  nor  Brandegee,  nor  Lemmor, 
the  only  botanists  who  have  ever  seen,  apparently, 
Picea  Breweriana,  visited  the  trees  at  seasons  of 
the  year  when  seeds  were  ripe,  and  this  species  has 
not  been  introduced  yet  into  cultivation.  Picea 
Breweriana,  if  it  is  fair  to  judge  from  the  habit  in 
cultivation  of  several  other  California  trees  which 
grow  naturally  only  in  small  numbers  and  in  very 
narrow  areas— Cupressns  macrocarpa,  Pinus  in- 
signis,  Pinus  Torreyana,  Chamsecyparis  Lawsoniana 
— may  be  expected  to  adapt  itself  to  conditions 
very  dissimilar  to  those  in  which  it  is  found  on  the 
Siskiyou  Mountains  and  to  thrive  outside  the  limits 
of  its  present  restricted  range.  If  this  expectation 
is  confirmed,  and  Picea  Breweriana  assumes  in 
cultivation  anything  like  its  normal  habit  of  growth, 
it  will  certainly  prove  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
attractive  American  Conifers,  and  a  garden  orna 
ment  of  first-rate  value. 

The  specific  name  adopted  by  Mr.  Watson  for 
this  tree  commemorates  the  services,  in  California, 
of  Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale  College, 
who,  more  than  any  man  in  his  generation,  has 
brought  to  light  by  explorations  in  the  forest  the 
characters  and  distribution  of  the  Pacific  coast 
Conifers. —  Garden  and  Forest. 


Picea  peetinata. — With  the  view  of  supple- 
menting the  notes  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  Silver 
Fir  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  ult.  (p.  159),  there  is 
one  very  important  characteristic  of  this  useful 
and  ornamental  tree  which  he  omitted  to  mention, 
namely,  its  comparative  hardiness  and  ability  to 
resist  the  exigencies  of  the  weather  in  exposed 
eitaations.     This  is  a  fact  either  not  generally 


known  or  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  formation 
of  mixed  plantations  on  exposed  ground.  I  know 
of  several  situations  in  North  Wales  where  the 
Silver  Fir  does  remarkably  well  at  an  elevation  of 
from  900  feet  to  1000  feet.  With  regard  to  the 
Silver  Firs  in  Poulton's  Park,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Webster,  I  have  measured  the  "  twins "  and  find 
the  taller  is  138  feet  and  the  shorter  133  feet.  As 
far  as  I  can  ascertain  these  were  plantei?  seventy 
years  ago.  I  wish  particularly  to  state,  however, 
that  I  have  a  doubt  whether  these  are  peetinata  or 
Nordmanniana,  and  I  should  be  extremely  glad  if 
Mr.  W.  or  any  other  correspondent  would  kindly 
furnish  me  with  such  particulars  as  would  enable 
me  to  discriminate  between  the  two  at  sixty  to 
seventy  years'  growth. — M.,  Pcmlton's  Park. 

The  Silver  Lime  (Tiliaargentea). — This  hand- 
some Lime  stands  out  conspicuous  from  all  the  rest 
on  account  of  its  noble  growth  and  silvery  under- 
sarfaces  of  the  leaves,  features  which  render  it  so 
distinct  from  all  other  kinds.  Its  greatest  merit, 
however,  is  that  of  the  foliage  remaining  in  perfec- 
tion long  after  that  of  the  common  Lime  has  fallen ; 
it  is,  therefore,  highly  valuable  on  this  account 
alone.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  such  a  fine 
tree  as  this  should  have  been  overlooked  for  such  a 
long  time,  for  it  is  a  very  old  introduction.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Silver  Lime  should  not  make  a 
serviceable  tree  for  streets  and  avenues,  where  its 
silvery  foliage  and  bold  habit  of  growth  would  be 
shown  off  to  advantage.—  G. 

A  remarkable  Walnut  tree.  —  The  portrait 
of  a  remarkable  Walnut  tree  found  growing  by 
Professor  Rothrock  at  Lower  Brandon,  on  the  Lower 
James  River,  in  Virginia,  is  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  Forest  Leaves.  Professor  Roth- 
rock describes  it  as  "  a  gigantic  spreading  tree, 
which  towers  higher  and  spreads  over  a  wider  area 
than  any  of  its  associates.  This  is  always  plainly 
visible,  but  particularly  so  when  winter  has  stripped 
the  leaves  and  allowed  the  branches  to  stand  out 
on  the  background  of  a  cold  sky."  No  one  knows 
when  the  tree  was  planted,  and  nothing  is  known 
of  its  origin.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it  is, 
that  in  bark  and  in  foliage  this  tree  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  common  forms  of  the  so-called  English 
Walnut  (Jnglans  regia),  while  the  nuts,  which  have 
a  thick,  rough,  and  deeply  furrowed  endocarp  or 
shell,  and  thick  cell-walls,  are  not  distinguishable 
from  some  forms  of  the  nut  of  the  Black  Walnut ; 
and  the  tree  thus  presents  every  appearance  of 
being  a  hybrid  between  the  American  and  the 
Old  World  Walnuts.  The  Walnut  trees  cut  last 
year  on  the  grounds  of  the  late  Ben  Perley  Poor, 
near  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  had  the  same 
peculiarities  as  the  James  River  tree,  and  one  of 
the  stories  told  about  the  Newburyport  Walnut 
was  that  it  came  originally  from  Virginia.  There 
is  another  specimen  of  the  same  tree  growing  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Episcopal  School  of  Harvard 
University,  in  Cambridge,  of  whose  origin  no  one 
knows  anything.  The  presence  of  American  blood 
in  these  trees  is  shown  not  only  in,  the  nut,  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  Newburyport  tree  and  the 
Cambridge  tree  are  both  perfectly  hardy,  and 
have  grown  to  a  large  size,  while  the  English 
Walnut  in  Massachusetts  is  precariously  hardy, 
and,  when  it  grows  at  all,  never  attains  to  any 
great  size. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Tarta.— This  journal  it 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  thi 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  f(tr 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  halj-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volmnes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  18S9,  thirty-six  vols.t 
price,  cloth,  £27  ;  whole  calf,  y;36;  half  morocco,  £3'2  8i. 

**  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  oi 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ontaynental  species,  with  direction$ 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  etc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  \s.  ;  post  free,  \s   3d. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Farts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  nwst  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes     Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  8d. 

"  The  Garden  Annual "  for  1890.  —  Contains 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade 
corrected  up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  O)  Gardens  av.d 
Country  Seats  (containing  over  8000  j  have  been  very  carefully  and 
extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever 
published.    Price  \s.;  by  post,  \s.  Zd, 
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"  ThlB  is  an  Art 
Which  doGB  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather ;  but 
Ths  Art  IT8KLF  18  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


^'OTES  FROM  SMYEXA. 

Since  my  letter  of  last  May,  wliich  you 
very  kindly  gave  a  place  to  in  Tiis  (Iar- 
DEX,  I  have  been  prevented  by  business 
occupations  from  giving  your  readers  any 
more  descriptions  of  plant^life  in  this  region. 
XoTv,  however,  that  our  slack  season  gives  me 
more  leisure,  and  our  exceptionally  early 
spring  with  its  balmy  weather  is  causing  all 
the  bulbs  in  my  garden  to  push  up  their 
flowers,  it  might  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers  to  hear  the  results  of 
my  plantations. 

Possibly  some  amongst  them  who  take  an 
interest  in  bulbous  plants  may  remember  that 
I  referred  last  year  to  my  hopes  that  the 
Taurus  and  .Ante  Taurus  Mountains  would 
prove  a  rich  field  for  the  plant-collector,  espe- 
cially in  the  Scilla  line.  These  hopes,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  are  not  proving  groundless.  Two 
of  the  Scillas  I  referred  to  last  year  ari',  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  turning  out  trump  cards. 
The  one  I  then  named  Ante  taurica,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  varieties  found  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is  really  very  fine.  Put- 
ting its  deep  blue  flowers  alongside  tho.se  of  the 
first  Chionodoxa  sardensis  of  the  season,  I 
find  that  they  do  not  compare  unfavourably 
either  in  size  or  colour.  If  you  add  to  these 
qualifications  its  commencing  to  flower  in 
].)ecember,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
think  that  it  has  a  future  before  it  when 
acclimatised  in  England.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  flowers  do  not  stand  out  fo 
gracefully  above  the  deep  green  leaves  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Chionodoxas.  I  am  sure  it  will 
find  many  warm  advocates  amongst  the  many 
friends  to  whom  I  have  sent  bulbs  for  trial. 
One  question  alone  remains  to  be  answered — 
Is  it  Scilla  bifolia  taurica  or  not^  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Ware  must  answer  for  me. 

The  next  Scilla  from  the  same  mountains 
I  will  call,  till  better  named,  Ante  taurica 
minor.  The  flowers  are  practically  of  the 
same  size  and  colour  as  the  above-mentioned, 
but  fewer  and  more  gracefully  set  on  the 
stem.  The  bulb  is  about  half  the  size,  and 
sheathed,  like  the  Hyacinth,  in  metallic-col- 
oured leaves,  a  peculiarity  which  I  have,  so 
far,  been  unable  to  ob.serve  in  any  other 
Scilla.  It  flowers  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  Ante  taurica.  Another  Scilla  from 
the  same  pro-\'ince  now  turns  out  tn  bo  a 
very  early  blue  Grape  Hyacinth. 

The  Scilla  which  I  named  temporarily  tri- 
folia  has  proved  rather  disappointing  to  me, 
and  leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  Scilla 
at  all.  Friends,  no  doubt,  will  pronounce  on 
it  shortly,  but  it  brings  home  to  me  the  fact 
that  there  are  disappointments  for  the  amateur 
flower-collector  even  in  almost  unexplored 
countries  like  this. 

The.  genus  which  of  all  has  aff"orded  me  the 


most  pleasurable  excitement  is  the  Fritillaria, 
not  so  much  owing  f  o  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  botanical  works  I  pos- 
sess make  no  mention  of  any  varieties  as 
coming  from  this  neighliourhood.  Great  Avas 
my  satisfaction,  therefore,  on  finding  on  the 
lieights  abo\e  Smyrna  the  yellow  armena. 
Following  up  my  researches,  I  was  rewarded 
last  spring  with  a  green  variety  of  armena 
on  the  Mahmoud  Pagh,  a  red  one  on  the 
Jlourad  I  'agh,  and  another  red  but  larger  form 
from  the  Ante  Taurus.  From  the  last  range 
of  mountains  came  also  Fritillaria  aurea 
and  ;emopetalis,  as  classified  by  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Kew. 

The  yellow  armena  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land. The  green  is  larger  in  growth  and 
interesting,  if  not  beautiful.  The  red  from 
the  Monrad  Dagh  is  handsome  and  wortli 
cultivating.  The  same  in  colour  from  the 
Ante  Taurus  is  larger,  but  perhaps  not  so 
graceful  as  the  one  from  the  Mourad  Dagh. 
The  Fritillaria  aurea  has  fine  bright  yellow 
flowers  with  brown  spots,  and  of  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  F.  Meleagris.  F.  remo- 
petalis  I  am  unalilo  to  describe,  as  it  has  not 
flowered  as  yet,  and  the  dried  specimens  for- 
warded me  by  my  collectors  are  scarcely  goi  id 
guides. 

After  so  many  finds  I  do  not  think  you  will 
consider  me  too  sanguine  if  I  have  hopes  of 
more  varieties  turning  up  this  spring.  In  fact, 
judging  by  my  past  experience,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  each  mountain  range  in  this  much 
varied  climate  has  a  flora  of  its  own,  and  of 
which  no  one  has  given,  or  will  be  able  to 
give,  a  complete  description  until  a  better 
government  gives  perfect  security  of  life  to 
would-be  explorers. 

Smj/rna.  Edward  Whittall. 

WINTER  FLOWERS  IN  PARIS. 
It  is  winter  ;  night  is  approaching,  and  it  is 
raining.  The  roadway  is  muddy  and  the  car- 
riages splash  as  they  pass  ;  the  sidewalks  of  the 
streets  are  changed  into  dark-coloured,  shining 
streams  ;  the  melted  snow,  which  falls  persis- 
tently, wets  and  chills  one's  fingers.  Muddy- 
footed  and  mud-splashed,  one  feels  in  a  shocking 
humour,  and  hurries  along  the  boulevards  ; 
everything  looks  dull  and  ugly,  and  one  expects 
to  arrive  at  home  in  a  very  peevish  state  of 
mind.  All  at  once,  however,  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment meets  the  view,  which  calms  and  charms 
one,  on  coming  upon  a  ilower  shop  where  the 
gas  has  just  been  lighted. 

Almost  always  these  flower  shop  windows 
stand  back  somewhat  from  the  front  behind  a 
verandah  or  kind  of  porch,  which  aflords  a 
shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  and  where  one  can 
walk  about  and  view  at  one's  ease  the  entranc- 
ing sight  which  is  presented  by  the  display  in 
the  shop  window  of  a  Parisian  flower  merchant. 
The  base  or  lower  part  of  the  arrangement  is 
always  composed  of  evergreen  room  plants,  such 
as  Araucarias,  Ficuses,  Chamserops,  Phcenix, 
rare  and  delicate  Ferns,  toy  trees,  stiff  minia- 
tures of  the  giants  of  the  forest,  velvety  leaf- 
stalks, thick  leaves  of  succulent  plants.  Palm 
branches,  some  flat  and  broad  at  the  extremity 
of  inflected  stems,  others  long  and  graceful, 
slender  and  curving  downwards,  as  if  beneath 
the  weight  of  an  invisible  bird.  Lance-shaped, 
or  pointed   like    flexible   knives,    these   leaves 


under  the  gas-light  assume  unwonted  metallic 
reflections,  a  fictitious  theatrical  lustre,  and  a 
wonderful  artificial  charm,  and  their  dark  green 
colour,  like  the  wall  of  a  circus,  as  it  were,  en- 
closes, frames,  and  sets  off  the  luminous  amphi- 
theatre of  the  flowers.  At  first  one  is  dazzled 
and  sees  only  the  general  effect  produced  by  a 
harmonious  chaos  of  colours.  Afterwards  the 
eye  discriminates  and  takes  in  the  details. 

Those  sheaves  of  glistening  yellow,  pink,  and 
red  colours,  which  fla.sh  suspended  in  the  air 
and  appear  as  if  about  to  fall  to  the  earth  like 
the  stars  of  a  rocket,  are  bouquets  of  Roses 
projecting  from  the  tim  of  a  vase.  There  are 
also  clusters  of  a  silvery  hue,  and  others  slightly 
shaded,  borne  on  the  extremities  of  slender 
branches  ;  and  there  are  small  white  bells  ar- 
ranged in  groups  around  short  green  stems — 
these  are  LUacs  and  LUies  of  the  Valley.  The 
flower-balls  of  the  Mimosa,  abundantly  numer- 
ous and  charming,  and  ready  to  quiver  at  the 
slightest  breath,  stand  out  in  light  relief  from 
the  carpet  of  'Violets.  Haughty  and  proudly 
pale,  the  Camellias  and  Gardenias  look  like 
duchesses,  lofty  and  cold  ;  beside  them  are 
golden-flowered  Jonquils,  pink  and  blue  Hya- 
cinths, soft-tinted  Azaleas,  simple  -  looking 
Guelder  Roses,  with  their  bowing  air,  bold- 
toned  Tulips,  yellow  and  red  like  a  Spanish 
Flag.  All  the  flowers  of  the  season  are  grouped 
together  harmoniously,  and  are  brilliantly 
lighted  up  by  lamps  with  powerful  reflectors, 
which  are  placed  out  of  sight. 

In  their  baskets,  plain  or  gilded,  adorned 
with  broad  and  splendid  ribands,  selected  and 
tied  by  fairy  fingers,  cut  flowers  or  living  plants, 
the  aristocracy  of  their  kind,  raised  in  hot- 
houses at  great  expense  and  with  an  untold 
amount  of  attentive  care,  these  delicate  crea- 
tures in  gala  attire  hold  a  royal  court  here  in 
the  shop-window,  for  in  the  midst  of  them  is 
seated  their  queen,  her  very  magnificent  ma- 
jesty, the  Orchid.  On  her  throne  of  Bamboo 
tastefully  garlanded  with  a  lace-work  of  Aspa- 
ragus, strange,  mysterious,  and  rich  a3  an 
eastern  monarch,  this  exotic  sovereign,  this 
floral  Sardanapalus,  of  almost  distracting  splen- 
dour, displays  herself  with  an  inexpressible 
air  of  pride,  extends  her  delicately  slender 
limbs,  and  exhibits  her  exceedingly  beautiful 
flowers. 

Entering  the  shop,  one  finds  the  interior 
equally  charming.  The  atmosphere  is  pervaded 
by  an  indefinable  and  not  very  powerful  per- 
fume, a  mixture  of  various  scents  forming  an 
agreeable  and  penetrating  aroma.  Everything 
here  is  plain,  everything  else  being  sacrificed  in 
order  the  better  to  set  off  the  attractions  of  the 
plants. 

On  the  walls  there  are  no  ornaments,  except 
the  indispensable  vases  or  baskets,  small  back- 
baskets,  tulip-shaped  baskets,  broad,  chubby, 
round-handled  baskets,  small  portable  chairs, 
miniature  wheelbarrows,  gilt  cornucopias, broad- 
leaved  hats  on  stands,  a  whole  arsenal,  which 
lately  appeared  very  much  mixed  up,  but  of  which 
the  details  have  now  gradually  revealed  them- 
selves, the  rough  basket  ornamented  with  splen- 
did ribands  coming  last  into  view.  They  want 
nothing  more  than  these  materials  to  create 
marvels  of  art,  veritable  little  masterpieces,  in 
which  they  display  the  faultless  good  taste  of  a 
Parisian  ladyand  the  science  of  an  accomplished 
artist  in  colours.  I  feel  for  these  flower  girls 
the  respectful  admiration  with  which  I  regard 
all  true  artists,  for  they  are  quite  on  a 
level  with  our  best  painters.  The  least 
skilful  of  theEe  shop  girls  can  compose,  for 
weddings,  marvellous  symphonies  in  white,  such 
as  Raphael  might  dream  of.  But  it  is  not  every- 
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one  who  wishes  that  can  become  a  skilful  com- 
poser of  bouquets  ;  certain  conditions  are  indis- 
pensable. In  the  first  place  the  bouquctiste 
must  be  a  Parisian,  and  must  never  leave  Paris, 
a  fortnight's  absence  in  the  provinces  being  suf- 
ficient to  vitiate  the  taste.  Secondly,  this 
business  must  be  followed  exclusively  in  con- 
sequence of  the  individual  not  being  able  to 
endure  the  idea  of  following  any  other. 

There   is   no  other   business   whicli  is   more 
exclusively  Parisian  than  the   flower  business. 
Almost  all  these  fine  flowers  even  at  this  season 
are  raised  around  Paris.     Some  people  errone- 
ously think  they  are  sent  from  Nice,  but  they 
are  all  produced  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris  ;  the 
Orchids  at  Chatillon,  in  the  valley  of  Aunay  at 
St.  Ouen  ;  the  Roses  at  Montrouge  or  Fontenay ; 
the  Violets  at  Bagneux  ;  the  Hyacinths  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-Seine  ;    the   Lilacs   at   Neuilly.     The 
Mimosa  and  the  common  Tea  Roses  come  from 
the  south  of  France  in  large  quantities,  but  these 
are  destined  to  fill   the  baskets  of   the  street 
flower-sellers  rather  than  to  find  a  place  in  the 
shop  windows  of  the  high-class  flower  dealers. 
The  flowers  that  sell  at  a  high  price  are  raised 
at  Paris  and  made  into  bouquets  at  Paris,  and 
except  a  few  consignments  to  foreigners  who  go 
in  for  this  business  deeply,  tbey  are  all  used  up 
at  Paris.     These  flower  shops  on  the  boulevards 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken  are  patronised  al- 
most  exclusively   by   the   upper  classes.     The 
well-to-do  middle  class  people  make  their  pur- 
chases on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  in  the  market 
of  the   Madeleine  ;    those   of  slenderer  means 
resort  on   Wednesdays   and   Saturdays   to    the 
Quai-aux-Fleurs   under   the   walls   of  the  new 
Hotel-Dieu  ;  whUe  the  daughters  of  the  working 
class,    who    inhabit  the    Faubourg- du-Temple, 
the  poor  little  errand  boys  of  the  (i)uartier  Tur- 
bigo,  and  the  bareheaded,  loud-voiced  girls  of 
Belleville  and  Menilmontant  are  happy  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  when  for  two  or  three  sous 
they  purchase  a  Wallflower  plant  for  the  window, 
or  a  pale  Rose  to  adorn  their  chignon  from  the 
flower-sellers  at  ChS,teau-d'Eau. — -FiV/cio. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  SPRUCE  FIR. 
(abies  excelsa.) 
Of  no  other  Conifer  are  there  so  many  distinct 
varieties,  exhibiting  so  wide  a  divergence  from 
the  normal  form,  as  in  the  common  Spruce  Fir, 
for  while  the  type  forms  a  handsome  pyramidal 
specimen,  sometimes  over  100  feet  high,  there 
are  some  so  dwarf  that  a  plant  many  years  old 
might  be  covered  with  a  bushel  basket.  These 
miniature  varieties  form  quite  a  group  by  them- 
selves, and  include  among  their  number  some 
of  the  very  best  pigmy  Conifers.  One  of  the 
dwarfest  of  all  is  Gregoryana,  which  forms  a  low 
dense  tuft,  thickly  clothed  with  deep  green 
leaves.  In  Clanbrasiliana  the  branches  are 
horizontally  arranged,  and  the  whole  plant 
forms  a  somewhat  roundish  bush  with  a 
flattened  top.  It  is  not  quite  so  dwarf  as  some 
of  the  others,  being  at  times  met  with  more 
than  a  yard  high.  This  variety  originated  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  Clanbrasil  at  Moira,  near 
Belfast  ;  hence  its  name  of  Clanbrasiliana.  Of 
this  last  there  is  a  form  (stricta)  in  which  the 
branches  are  ascending,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance it  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the 
dwarf  varieties  of  the  Spruce.  One  variety 
(pygmisa)  is  of  a  bluntly  conical  habit  with 
dense  sturdy  branches  and  short  leaves.  Al- 
together it  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  dwarf 
kinds,  the  last  of  which  I  will  mention  being 
puinila  gkuca,  remarkable  for  its  glaucescent 
foliage,  which  stamps  it  fis  quite  distinct  from 


any  of  the  others.  There  are  many  more  names 
to  be  met  with  in  difl'erent  catalogues  such  as 
brevifolia,  parviformis,  mucronata,  and  Remonti, 
but  as  there  is  not  a  wide  difference  between 
any  of  them,  those  previously  mentioned  may 
be  regarded  as,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
amply  sufficient.  Of  weeping  forms  of  the 
Spruce  there  are  pendula,  in  which  the  shoots 
are  somewhat  drooping,  and  inverta,  a  far  more 
weeping  variety  than  the  other.  This  variety 
originated,  I  believe,  in  the  gardens  of  Kinlet 
House,  Shropshire,  and  was  distributed  by 
Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co. ,  of  Worcester.  In  this  not 
only  the  minor  shoots,  but  also  the  main  branches 
droop  almost  close  to  the  trunk,  and  on  that  ac- 
count it  is  a  very  remarkable  Conifer,  as  distinct 
indeed  from  its  fellows  as  Messrs.  Little  and 
Ballantyne's  variety  of  the  Weeping  Welling- 
tonia  is  from  the  ordinary  pendulous  form.  Be- 
sides its  drooping  character,  the  last-mentioned 
variety  of  the  Sp:uce  (inverta)  has  somewhat 
larger  and  brighter  leaves  than  the  type.  In  the 
Golden  Spruce  (aurea)  the  leaves  are  more  or 
less  of  a  golden  hue,  according  to  the  soil  or 
situation  in  which  the  specimen  is  placed,  whUe 
another  form  is  Finedonensis,  which  when  first 
distributed  was  regarded  as  something  very  pro- 
mising, but  nowadays  it  is  seldom  seen.  In 
this  the  young  shoots  are  when  first  formed  of  a 
pale  yellow,  which  gradually  changes  to  a  bronzy- 
brown,  and  then  after  a  time  it  assumes  the 
normal  colour  of  the  species.  To  be  seen  at 
its  best,  this  needs  to  be  planted  in  a  sunny 
spot,  as  where  wholly  or  partially  shaded,  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  young  shoots  is  less  pro- 
nounced than  where  diflerently  situated,  and 
consequently  the  contrast  in  colour  between  the 
old  and  young  leaves  is  much  less  pronounced 
in  a  plant  grown  in  a  shady  position.  The 
last  to  be  noted  is  horizontalis  or  monstrosa,  a 
remarkably  singular  variety,  that  forms  a  stout 
leading  shoot,  and  a  few  long  straggling 
branches  almost  destitute  of  laterals.  Both  the 
leading  shoot  and  the  branches  are  thickly 
covered  with  short  bristly  leaves.  Its  orna- 
mental qualities  are  by  no  means  high,  but  still 
it  has  a  singularly  grotesque  appearance.  The 
fact  of  there  being  so  many  varieties  of  this 
Spruce  is  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  td  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  of  such  immense 
numbers  being  raised  from  seeds  every  year, 
and  in  the  nursery  beds  it  is  often  possiVile  to 
pick  out  many  distinct  and  curious  forms.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  aus- 
triaca)  and  the  allied  P.  Laricio  vary  but  little 
from  each  other,  even  when  thousands  are 
raised  from  seed.  T. 


coloured  plate  in  The  Garden,  Sept.  15,  1885,  is 
distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  more  erect  habit  as 
well  as  by  other  features,  but  it  is  rather  more 
difficult  to  cultivate  than  the  common  kind,  thongh 
the  requirements  of  each  are  much  the  same.  C. 
fastigiata  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  where, 
according  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  it  is  widely  distri- 
buted.—H.  P. 

Fodocarpus    alpinus.— This    is   one  of    the 
hardiest  of  the  extensive  genus  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  has  now  stood  a  great  many  winters  around 
London  without  injury.    This  Podocarpns  is  of  a 
somewhat  singalar  spreading  habit  of  growth,  and 
unless  the   main   stem  is  supported  in  an  erect 
manner  it  forms  a  low  bush,  with  widely  extend- 
ing branches  and  pendulous  brancblets,  furnished 
with  small  Yew-like  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour. 
In  this  way  it  is  a  very  distinct  low- growing  Ever- 
green, while  the  main  stem  being  secured  to  a  stake 
gives  it  a  totally  different  appearance.     It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Tasmania  and  Victoria, 
and  is  foand  at  high  elevations  thereon.     A  second 
species  of  Fodocarpus,  hardy  in  most  districts  of 
England,  is  P.  chiUnns,  a  robust,  but  not  a  parti- 
cularly   fast    growing    Conifer,    with    numerous 
branches  clothed  with  dark  green  leaves  about  4 
inches  in  length.    When  in  a  thriving  condition  it 
forms  a  very  handsome  specimen,  quite  distinct 
from  any  species  of  Cephalotaxus  which  it  most 
resembles.    The  above  are  the  two  hardiest  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  thongh  a  very  desirable  shrub  or 
low  tree  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country^  is  some- 
times included  with   the    Podocarpns  under   the 
name  of  Pandinus.     I  allude  to  Prnnmopitys  ele- 
gans,  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chili.    It  forms 
here  a  dense,  somewhat  conical  shaped  specimen, 
with    numerous   branches  freely  furnished    with 
minor  twigs,  which  are  clothed  with  leaves  not  un- 
like those  of  the  common  Yew,  but  of  a  bright 
green  tint  and  somewhat  glaucous  beneath.    This 
Pmmnopitjs  makes  a  pretty  little  lawn  shrub,  and 
when  planted  in  limited  spaces  can  be  readily  kept 
to  a  certain  size,  as  it  bears  pruning  well.     It  can 
be  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  put  in 
during  the  autumn  months.     Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Prumnopitys  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  South  America,  it  does  well  in 
smoky  districts ;   indeed   I  have  seen  it  in  good 
condition  in   London   where  few  other   Conifers 
would  grow. — T. 


Sweet-scented  shrubs. — I  forgot  Salix  pen 
taiidra  in  my  little  list  cf  sceuted  thing.*",  both  its 
foliage  and  catkins  being  sweet-smelling. — M.  K. 

PyruB  japoniea  not  flowering.— Can  you 
tell  uie  wliy  Pyrus  japoniea  nevei*  tlowers  here  P  I 
have  several  plants  on  different  aspects.  All  are  now 
coming  into  fnll  leaf,  and  look  the  picture  of  health. 
They  are  treated  like  their  neighbours,  the  Koses,  in 
having  a  good  mulching  of  manure. — L.,  Surrey. 

Cassiope  tetragona. — One  of  the  brightest 
tufts  of  green  in  the  garden  is  furnished  by  a  mass 
of  this  little  Ericaceons  shrub,  which  at  all  seasons 
preserves  the  richness  of  its  colouring.  It  is  a  low- 
growing  member  of  the  Heath  family,  with  the 
leaves  closely  packed  together  in  four  rows  ;  hence 
its  specific  name  of  tetragona.  The  small  droop- 
ing bell-shaped  blossoms  appear  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  a  cool,  moist 
spot  on  the  rockwork,  where  in  peat  soil  it  will 
succeed  perfectly,  but  where  hot  and  dry  the  foli- 
age loses  its  rich  tint.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of 
Lapland,  and  therefore  our  winters  have  no  effect 
upon  it.  C.  tetragona  is  sometimes  known  under 
the  name  of  Andromeda  tetragona.  A  second 
species,  C.  fastigiata,  which  was  illustrated  by  a 


State  of  vegetation. — We  have  had  weather 
during  February  which  has  proved  very  bene- 
ficial to  our  fruit  trees.  Without  being  unduly  cold, 
with  little  weather  that  prevented  work  being 
carried  on,  and  with  not  at  all  an  excessive  rainfall, 
yet  we  have  found  vegetation  to  have  been  so 
restful,  that  there  has  been  little  progress  made,  and 
the  fruit  buds  and  growth  generally  are  almost  where 
they  were  when  the  month  came  in.  Without  doubt 
we  shall  see  a  wonderful  change  so  soon  as  we  get 
a  few  days  of  consecutive  sunshine  and  warmth. 
The  deterring  agency  of  the  month  of  February 
has  been  found  chiefly  in  dull,  cloudy,  or  misty 
skies  with  easterly  or  north-easterly  winds,  yet  strong 
or  biting  only  occasionally.  The  soil  has  been 
dried  considerably  and  is  in  good  tilth,  but  the 
more  seed  sowing  has  been  delayed  the  better  for 
the  seeds.  The  earliest  Apricot  bloom  opened  here 
on  a  warm  south  aspect  on  the  20tb,  almost  too 
early,  but  there  is  plenty  in  reserve.  The  bloom  on 
an  east  aspect  is  rather  more  retarded,  and  justifies 
the  general  experience  of  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
who  preferred  to  have  half  of  his  Apricot  trees  on 
a  west  wall,  so  as  to  have  a  good  reserve  for  later 
blooming.  Peach  bloom  is  by  no  means  forward. 
Bash  fruits  have  remained  almost  torpid  daring  the 
month.  That  is  good,  because  at  the  close  of 
January  both  Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants 
were  so  active,  that  but  a  week  more  of  mild 
weather  might  have  brought  them  into  full  leaf. 
Now  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  fear  that 
these  or  any  other  of  our  hardy  fruits  will  be  in  any 
way  too  early.— A.  D. 

Bhododendron  prsecox  rubrum. — We  make 
another  note  of  this  lovely  greenhouse  flower,  and  hope 
to  soon  publish  a  coloured  plate  of  it.  Those  who  have 
□ot  yet  got  it,  los«  muoh  beaut;  in  the  spring  months 
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THE   HOP  IX  GARDENS. 

This  is  the  season  wlieu  our  thoughts  turn  to 
spring  and  tlie  garden,  and  in  the  list  of  climb- 
ing plants  the  Hop  should  have  a  good  place. 
There  are  few  things  more  beautiful  than  the 
common  Hop,  which,  even  when  seen  climbing 
over  the  straight  poles  in  the  Hop  fields,  has  a 
gracefulness  and  picturesqueness  inexpressibly 
charming.  We  can  take  some  of  this  beauty  to 
the  garden,  and  use  the  Hop  for  covering 
bowers,  arbours,  trellis-work,  and  odd  nooks, 
especially  if  evergreen  vegetation  is  not 
required.  A  good  use  for  it  is  as  a  climber  per- 
mitted to  ramble  at  will  over  dead  trees, 
amongst   shrubs,  and   stumps,    as   any   soil  is 


but  as  autumn  approaches  the  plant  then  carries 
its  rich  clusters  of  golden  yellow  Hops,  and 
receives  additional  beauty  of  no  mean  kind. 
The  revival  in  our  gardens  of  climbing  plants, 
as  the  Clematis,  Jasmine,  and  other  sweet 
favourites,  has  resulted  in  many  happy  pictures, 
as  shown  by  the  accompanying  engraving.  This 
represents  one  of  the  finest  arbours  of  Hop  we 
have  seen,  and  from  it  we  can  judge  of  the  rich 
beauty  that  a  common  climber  can  give  when 
once  it  has  become  established  in  the  soil. 
There  is  another  kind  called  the  Japanese  Hop, 
which  has  been  much  used  for  covering  arbours 
and  trellises.  The  growth  made  is  surprisingly 
rapid.  Those  wlio  have  not  yet  heard  of  it 
should  give  it  a  trial,  and  though  resembling 
the  common  type,  it  has  no  commercial  value 
whatever.     The  bunches  of  flowers  are  larger, 


A  Hop-coTei-ed  arbour.     From  a  pliotogruph  by  Major  Arthur  Terry. 


suitable.  We  lose  much  picturesque  beauty  in 
gardens  by  ignoring  things  like  the  Hop  be- 
cause they  are  "  common.''  Nothing  is  common 
if  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  delight  the  Hop  of 
the  field  will  when  set  in  a  place  it  can  clothe 
with  a  luxuriant  and  ricli  green  vegetation. 
We  remember  a  gnarled  Apple  tree  on  the 
fringe  of  a  beautiful  pleasure  ground,  over 
which  the  Hop  had  spread  its  vigorous  shoots, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  discover  a 
prettier  bit  of  free  and  picturesque  growth.  As 
with  the  Ivy  it  makes  a  happy  contrast  to 
Clematis  .lackmani  and  its  varieties,  the  mass 
of  deep  green  leaves  intensifying  the  colour 
of  the  rich  abundince  of  deep  blue  flowers. 
Nor  is  its   charm  confined  merely  to  summer, 


and  therefore  the  plant  has  an  advantage  for 
the  garden. 

Seeds  in  dated  papers.— I  believe  that  every 
paper  of  seeds  of  wbaiever  kind  should  be  dated 
before  it  leaves  the  seedsman's  hands,  thus  assur- 
ing the  planter  of  its  age,  for  unless  it  is  dated, 
how  is  he  to  know  that  it  has  not  been  in  some 
shop  for  years  .'  Even  when  he  deals  directly  with 
the  grower,  which  he  seldom  does,  the  date  does 
no  harm,  for  some  planters  use  left-over  seeds  the 
next  year.  Old  seeds  do  not  lose  their  vitality  all 
at  once,  as  an  animal  dies,  but  are  continually 
losing  it,  and  old  seeds  that  germinate  in  the  hot- 
house may  fail  in  the  garden.  Again,  if  it  is  so 
old  that  only  half  of  it  will  grow,  that  halt  is  in- 
ferior to  new  seed,  as  will  be  seen  at  harvest  it 


they  are  planted  side  by  side  with  new  seed.  How 
is  a  person  to  know  how  thick  to  plant  old  seeds  ? 
Last  year  fresh  seeds  were  tested  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station,  and  a  second  test  was  made 
this  year  from  the  same  papers,  to  ascertain  the 
falling  oflE  in  vitality,  with  the  following  result : 
Beans,  12  per  cent.;  Cabbage,  3;  Lettuce,  30; 
Onion,  9  ;  Parsnip,  8  ;  Peas,  7  ;  Eadish,  2  ;  To- 
mato, 21.  Certainly  many  more  would  have  failed 
had  they  been  planted  in  the  ordinary  way. — 
Counfry  Oentleman. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 
A  beantifal  Carnation. — At  the  Orange  show, 
in  November,  was  exhibited  a  new  double  white 
Carnation  that  good  judges  declare  to  be  the  best 
of  its  class  yet  brought  to  the  light  for  public 
inspection.  It  is  a  seedling,  of  John  McGowan, 
Orange,  N.J.,  and  named  by  him  Miss  Lizzie 
MoGowan.  In  texture  the  petals  are  firm  and 
durable,  and  are  pure  white,  sweetly  fragrant. 
The  flower  has  the  valuable  characteristic  of  not 
bursting  in  the  calyx,  a  trouble  too  often  spoiling 
otherwise  good  and  beautiful  Carnations.  It  is  a 
free-flowering  variety,  bearing  numerous  large 
blooms  measuring  2^  inches  in  diameter.  John 
Thorpe  calls  it  the  "  best "  white  Carnation. 

A  "  new  "  Japanese  fruit. — Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  another  "new"  Japanese  fruit,  namely, 
Eln^agnus  longipes.  True,  it  is  not  new  by  any 
means ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  unknown  in 
general  cultivation.  It  is  a  thrifty  shrub,  of  comely 
form  and  appearance,  and  in  midsummer  bears  the 
utmost  profusion  of  red  berry-Uke  fruit,  and  two- 
year-old  plants  bear  freely.  The  fruit  is  cooked 
and  used  as  a  sauce  with  meat,  especially  chicken, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  sauces  that  ever 
tickled  the  human  palate.  We  are  planting  this 
shrub  in  quantity  for  its  fruit,  as  we  are  Currant 
bushes. 

Flowering  of  Seafortbia  elegans. — In  the 
grounds  of  Eugene  S.  Shefield,  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  stands  a  handsome  Seaforthia.  At 
8  inches  from  the  ground  the  circumference  was 
33  inches,  and  at  the  flower-spike,  3A  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  girth  is  23!  inches.  It  nas  twelve  fine 
healthy  leaves,  every  new  leaf  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  in  robust  health,  as  shown  by  the 
deep  green  colour.  It  has  come  into  flower  at  a 
bad  time,  this  being  the  rainy  season,  with  short 
days  and  long  cool  nights.  Whether  it  will  set  seed 
I  cannot  say,  as  it  was  not  forward  enonsh  when  1 
saw  it.  Being  the  first,  the  flower-spike  is  small, 
but  as  it  will  continue  flowering  now,  the  spikes 
will  get  larger  as  the  plant  increases  in  size.  From 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  leaves  the  plant  is 
about  15  feet  high,  and  Mr.  Shefield  may  well  be 
proud  of  his  Seaforthia  elegans,  or,  as  some  win 
have  it,  Ptychosperma  Cunninghami. 

Exochorda  from  soft  cuttings. — This  fine 
shrub  has  been  the  stumbling-block  of  most  propa- 
gators, from  the  difficulty  of  propagating  it  except 
by  seeds,  and  seeds  have  been  produced  in  such 
meagre  quantities  that  the  plant  still  remains  ji. 
high-priced  one.  Like  many  others,  I  have  tried 
various  methods  to  root  soft  cuttings,  but  without 
much  success  until  last  winter.  In  February  last, 
Mr.  Whittier.  one  of  the  propagators  at  Shady  Hill, 
tried  the  following  method  with  complete  success  : 
Cuttings  about  1  inch  long  from  forced  plants  were 
put  into  1  inch  of  sand  in  small  boxes  which  were 
closely  covered  with  a  single  pane  of  glass,  the  cut- 
ting being  set  almost  or  quite  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  These  boxes  were  put  in  the  warmest 
part  of  a  house  heated  by  flues,  where  the  bottom- 
heat  was  probably  about  ;iO°  to  100°.  They  were 
syringed  very  carefully  twice  a  day,  and  no  other 
water  given,  with  the  result  that  all  the  cuttings 
rooted  in  two  or  three  weeks.  This  result  was  seen 
by  several  who  had  tried  and  failed  like  ourselves, 
and  excited  much  interest.  The  requisites  for 
rooting  Exochorda,  then,  seem  to  be  these :  Cuttings 
grown  under  glass ;  a  high  temperature ;  not  too 
much  water,  and  that  all  applied  to  the  foliage ; 
thin  sand,  and  tightly  closed  small  compartmenls. 
About  300  cuttings  were  used  in  this  experimett. 
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and  every  one  rooted;  they  are  now  3  inches  to 
20  inches  tall,  in  rows. — F.  L.  Temple,  in  American 
Garden. 

Gladiolus  Snow  White. — This  variety,  which 
is  soon  to  become  so  well  known  in  the  hortical- 
tural  world  through  the  very  general  announce- 
ment in  the  1.S90  catalogues,  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  its  class  ever  sent  out. 
While  it  has  been  shown  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  former 
years,  it  was  never  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
trade  so  prominently  as  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  in  New  York, 
August,  1888;  it  there  attracted  universal  attention 
and  admiration. 

Boses  Albany  and  Hoste.— Duchess  of  Al- 
bany I  regard  as  one  of  the  best  Roses  introduced 
for  several  years,  and  it  must  become  a  general 
favourite  in  the  very  near  future.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  La  France,  from  which  it  is 
very  distinct  in  colour.  Mme.  Hoste  is  also  a  real 
acquisition.  When  first  introduced  the  general 
opinion  was  that  it  was  not  decided  enough  in 
colour  to  make  it  popular,  but  it  is  very  popular  in 
the  New  York  market  and  is  steadily  growing  in 
favour.  It  is  a  good  grower  and  very  free  flower- 
ing. At  its  best  it  is  a  clear  canary-yellow  of 
good  size  and  shape,  and  is  a  good  companion  for 
Bride,  Bennett,  Mermet,  &c.,  in  a  general  way. — 
J.  N.  May. 

liSelia  Arnoldiana,  n.  sp.^This  new  species 
has  been  imported  for  L.  Gouldiana,  which  it  re- 
sembles somewhat.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of 
Laelias  of  which  L.  autumnalis,  L.  albida,  L. 
Gouldiana,  and  L.  Crawshiana  are  members.  It  is 
distinct  from  either  by  its  flowers,  colour,  and 
remarkably  free  growing  qualities.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  1  inches  to  G  inches  long,  pyriform,  and 
deeply  furrowed.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  5  inches 
to  7  inches  long,  leathery,  lanceolate,  very  thick, 
dark  green;  scape  1  foot  to  4  feet  long,  bearing 
three  to  eleven  flowers;  sepals  and  petals  broad, 
pointed,  slightly  reflexed  at  the  end,  of  a  rich 
warm  rose  colour,  shading  ofl  towards  the  centre  ; 
lip  three-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  straight,  white  or 
pale  rose,  middle  lobe  reflexed,  deep  rose-purple  at 
the  end,  pale  towards  the  centre,  the  interior  tra- 
versed by  two  yellow  ridges  spotted  purple.  This 
fine  species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Hicks  Arnold,  of 
New  York  City,  one  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of 
Orchids. — W.  A.  Manda,  in  American  Florist. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove.  —  Wister-flowering  plants,  propa- 
C4ATIN0. — The  advantage  that  attends  the  early 
propagation  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  that 
are  grown  for  autumn  and  winter-flowering  is  that 
it  admits  of  the  wood  getting  fully  matured  before 
the  end  of  summer.  The  flowering  of  this  section 
of  plants  depends  more  upon  the  condition  named 
than  on  the  size  the  specimens  attain. 

EupnoHRiA  .lAcguiNi.iiFLORA. — Plants  of  this 
Euphorbia  that  have  been  kept  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  along  with  the  warmest  section  of  stove 
species  will  have  made  numerous  shoots  that 
should  now  be  in  a  condition  for  striking.  They 
should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  when  5  inches  or 
(J  inches  long.  By  adopting  this  method  few  will 
fail  to  strike.  Trim  off  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves 
and  the  jagged  edges  of  the  bark,  so  that  there 
may  be  nothing  soft  that  is  liable  to  cause  decay. 
Three  or  four  cuttings  may  be  put  into  a  3-inch  pot. 
Sand,  alone,  is  the  best  to  use.  A  stove  tempera- 
ture of  not  less  than  70°  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
cuttings  striking.  They  must  be  kept  close  enough 
to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  as  if  this  occurs, 
they  generally  turn  mouldy  and  are  in  danger  of 
communicating  it  to  the  wood.  Shade  from  the 
sun,  and  as  soon  as  roots  are  formed  gradually  give 
air  until  the  plants  will  bear  full  exposure  ;  after 
this  stand  the  plants  close  to  the  light.  When  well 
rooted,  move  them  all  together,  just  as  they  have 
been  struck,  into  larger  pots,  disturbing  them  as 


little  as  possible.  The  larger  and  stronger  the 
plants  get  the  more  bloom  they  will  bear.  For 
this  reason  it  is  better  not  to  stop  the  shoots,  but 
allow  them  to  extend  as  far  as  they  will.  Loam, 
with  rotten  manure  and  sand,  is  the  best  material 
to  grow  the  plants  in. 

Plumbago  rosea.— This,  like  the  preceding,  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  heat  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  growth.  The  cuttings  are  more  cer- 
tain of  striking  if  severed  with  a  heel  of  the  firm 
wood.  When  the  shoots  are  from  5  inches  to 
6  inches  long  they  are  in  the  best  condition,  for 
though  they  will  strike  when  smaller  than  this,  the 
larger  and  stronger  growths  will  invariably  take 
the  lead,  and  make  better  plants  than  smaller 
ones.  Four  or  five  cuttings  may  be  put  into 
a  pot.  Treat  generally  in  the  way  recommended 
for  the  Euphorbia,  except  that  when  the  time  for 
potting  off  comes,  only  put  one  plant  in  a  pot.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  stop  the  plants  once  or 
twice  during  the  spring. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. — This  plant  when 
in  bloom  is  better  adapted  for  decorating  a  warm 
house  than  the  flowers  are  for  using  in  a  cut 
state,  though  a  few  of  the  drooping  sprays  are 
effective  when  arranged  in  a  large  vase  and  allowed 
to  hang  in  their  natural  position.  The  plants  look 
best  when  allowed  their  naturally  erect  shape, 
without  any  attempt  to  induce  them  to  branch 
much.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  which  have 
been  produced  by  plants  that  have  been  kept 
through  the  winter  in  heat  will  now  be  in  right 
condition  for  striking.  They  should  have  two  or 
three  pairs  of  leaves  ;  if  smaller  the  wood  is  likely 
to  be  soft.  Put  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots  filled 
with  sand.  In  moderate  heat,  with  a  close,  moist 
atmosphere,  and  shade  when  necessary,  they  will 
root  in  a  few  weeks.  After  they  are  fairly  esta- 
blished move  them  to  4-inch  pots.  Fresh  loam, 
with  some  rotten  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand 
forms  a  compost  in  which  the  plants  will  make 
lapid  progress.  They  may  be  stopped  once  so  as 
to  induce  the  formation  of  several  shoots,  or  they 
can  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  a  single  growth,  at 
the  option  of  the  cultivator.  Keep  them  in  a 
moderately  warm  genial  temperature  through  the 
spring  and  stand  them  where  they  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light  to  keep  the  wood  stout  and 
short  jointed.  Shade  from  the  sun  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum. — In  this  we  have 
the  best  of  the  winter-flowering  Eranthemums, 
being  a  free  grower  and  equally  free  bloomer. 
Plants  that  have  been  kept  in  a  warm  house 
through  the  winter  will  in  most  cases  have  pro- 
duced shoots  independent  of  the  flowering  wood, 
which  should  be  avoided,  as  it  does  not  strike  well, 
nor  grow  freely  after  roots  have  been  formed. 
The  cuttings  will  root  in  a  few  weeks  treated  in 
the  usual  way  with  a  brisk  heat  in  a  close  atmo- 
sphere and  shaded.  The  plants  should  be  grown 
in  rich  material  from  the  first;  leaf-mould  and 
rotten  manure  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the  loam 
at  the  first  potting.  They  should  be  put  into  6- inch 
pots  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  rooted.  This 
species  branches  freely,  but  to  have  the  specimens 
fully  furnished  at  the  base  the  points  of  the  shoots 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  a  little  growth  has 
been  made ;  a  second  stopping  will  be  necessary 
later  on  in  spring,  when  the  plants  may  be 
transferred  to  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots.  This  is  not 
too  large  a  shift  for  this  Eranthemum,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  growers  amongst  the  soft-wooded 
section  of  stove  subjects. 

JusTiciA  CABNEA, — This  handsome  autumn- 
blooming  species  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  Its  dense  erect  heads  of  flesh-col- 
oured flowers  are  produced  from  every  branch.  In- 
dependent of  the  individual  merits  of  the  flowers, 
their  distinct  character  from  those  of  other  things 
that  come  in  at  the  same  season  is  an  additional 
attraction.  The  cuttings  will  strike  if  treated  in 
the  way  advised  for  the  Eranthemum.  The  plants 
must  not  be  stinted  for  pot-room,  or  the  lower  leaves 
will  disappear  before  the  time  of  flowering,  which 
detracts  much  from  their  appearance.     Repeated 


stopping  is  necessary  to  correct  the  persistent,  spare, 
erect  habit  of  growth. 

SericographisGhiesbheghti. — Thebranching 
sprays  of  bright  red  flowers  which  this  plant  bears 
in  autumn  are  always  an  attraction  in  the  stove. 
The  flowers  are  also  useful  for  cutting,  but  when 
required  for  this  purpose,  the  plants  must  have 
plenty  of  light  while  the  growth  is  being  made, 
and  from  the  time  the  blooms  are  formed  until  they 
open  the  plants  must  be  kept  so  that  their  tops 
are  close  to  the  glass.  Inattention  to  this  important 
matter  is  often  the  cause  of  the  flowers  of  stove 
plants  that  come  in  during  autumn  or  winter  being 
of  little  use  for  cutting.  This  Sericographis  is 
not  so  strong  a  grower  as  many  of  the  species 
that  bloom  late  in  the  season.  To  have  the  speci- 
mens large  enough  to  flower  well,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  the  stock  struck.  Shoots  that  are 
from  4  inches  to  5  inches  long  and  severed  at  a 
joint  may  be  put  several  together  into  a  5-inch  pot 
filled  with  sand.  A  brisk  heat  is  necessary  to  strike 
them  quickly,  which  is  requisite,  as  the  leaves  be- 
ing soft  in  texture  are  liable  to  damp  if  long  con- 
fined. When  sufficiently  rooted,  put  them  singly 
into  4-inch  pots.  Rich  open  soil,  such  as  advised 
for  quick-growing  subjects  generally,  is  the  best  to 
use.  The  plants  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  house  all 
through  the  spring.  They  will  need  stopping  twice. 
In  June  they  may  be  put  into  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots  ; 
these  will  be  large  enough  for  them  to  remain  and 
flower  in.  Manure  water  should  be  applied  regu- 
larly during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  up  to 
the  time  of  blooming. 

Celosia  pyramidalis. — To  keep  up  a  succession 
of  this  most  useful  plant  to  the  end  of  the  year  it 
is  necessary  to  make  three  sowings.  A  pinch  of 
seed  should  be  now  put  in.  Sow  and  treat  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  which  answers  for  the  ordi- 
nary Cockscomb.  Pot  off  the  seedlings  when  they 
are  2  inches  high.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass 
during  all  the  stages  of  their  growth  to  correct  their 
natural  tendency  to  spire  up  high.  Light  is  also 
indispensable  to  give  the  requisite  substance  to 
the  leaves ;  if  at  all  wanting  in  this  respect,  the 
lower  ones  perish  before  the  time  of  flowering. 

T.  B. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Orchard  house. — The  disbudding  of  trees  in  the 
early  house  will  still  require  attention,  as  much  in- 
jury not  only  to  the  crop  of  fruit,  but  also  to  the 
wood  for  another  year  may  result  from  leaving 
more  shoots  than  can  have  full  exposure  to  light 
and  air.  In  the  manipulation  of  compact  pot  trees 
it  rarely  happens  that  more  than  two  breaks  from 
each  fruit-bearing  shoot  need  be  retained,  one  at 
the  base,  the  other  at  the  point.  When  these  have 
been  decided  upon,  those  intermediate  may  be 
rubbed  off,  or,  having  young  fruits  clustering  at 
their  base,  they  may  be  pinched  for  the  present,  as 
a  few  leaves  will  draw  the  sap  to  their  support. 
Shorten  back  any  straggling  shoots  to  a  good 
break,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  second  or  third 
fruit,  eventually  to  be  reduced  to  one  for  the  crop, 
and  pinch  all  gross  shoots  before  they  have  time  to 
rob  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees.  Simultaneously 
with  disbudding  carry  on  thinning  by  the  removal 
of  pendent  fruits,  if  others  point  upwards  are  at 
hand,  but  avoid  thinning  too  closely,  as  a  few  may 
drop  at  stoning  time.  Renew  the  top-dressing  as 
the  old  is  washed  away ;  gradually  increase  the 
strength  of  the  liquid,  and  syringe  copiously  when 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  and  again  when  the 
house  is  shut  up  close  on  fine  afternoons.  Let  the 
minimum  temperature  range  about  5G°,  with  a  little 
air,  shut  it  off  at  daylight,  commence  the  day  ven- 
tilation at  1;.')°,  run  up  to  70°  or  7.5°  with  a  free 
circulation,  and  avoid  sudden  depressions  by  reduc- 
ing very  early  in  the  afternoon.  Keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  foliage,  and  fumigate  on  the  detection  of 
the  first  curled  leaf. 

The  general  house. — If  the  fruit  from  this 
structure  is  wanted  immediately  after  the  first 
house  is  cleared,  the  pipes  must  be  warmed  to  pre- 
vent the  temperature  from  sinking  below  45°  at 
night,  and  to  raise  it  to  55°  through  the  middle  of 
the  day.     Keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  tepid 
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water,  and  regularly  damp  the  walls  and  floors, 
but  avoid  wetting  the  trees  when  the  weather  is 
sunless  and  cold. 

Cherry  house. — Trees  now  in  bloom  must 
have  plenty  of  air,  with  sufficient  fire-heat  to  raise 
the  temperature  a  little  and  maintain  a  brisk  cir- 
culation without  creating  a  draught.  A  house  of 
Cherries  in  llower  is  an  enchanting  sight,  but  be- 
ing so  impatient  of  moisture  on  the  petals,  con- 
densation must  be  prevented,  otherwise  the  pollen 
will  become  pasty  and  the  fruit  will  not  set.  Fer- 
tilise lightly  with  the  brush  on  fine  days,  and  re- 
sume syringing  when  the  crop  is  safe.  The  enemies 
to  Cherries  are  black  and  green  fly,  and  a  small 
lively  grub,  which  pierces  the  young  fruit  imme- 
diately after  it  is  set.  The  aphis  may  be  destroyed 
by  fumigation,  but  hand-picking  is  the  only  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  grub. 

Plums  being  a  little  later  than  Cherries  and 
more  subject  to  aphis,  they  must  be  well  smoked 
before  they  commence  opening  their  fiowers.  In 
other  respects,  both  as  regards  a  low  temperature, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  a  dry  buoyant  atmosphere, 
their  treatment  is  precisely  the  same.  Trees  in 
pots  must  never  feel  the  want  of  water,  and  those 
in  inside  borders  should  be  well  watered  and 
lightly  mulched  before  the  flowers  open. 

Melons  trained  to  single  stems  must  be  stopped 
when  strong  enough  to  produce  laterals  which  will 
show  fruit.  If  the  pots  are  placed  close  together 
and  space  is  limited,  these  laterals  may  be  pinched 
home  to  the  fruit  the  moment  it  can  be  seen,  other- 
wise, a  little  extra  foliage  being  advantageous,  they 
may  be  pinched  at  the  second  or  third  joint.  Main- 
tain a  brisk  bottom-heat  about  the  roots,  be  mode- 
rate with  water  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  ferti- 
lise from  day  to  day  until  the  crop  is  set.  Two 
fruits  to  a  plant  are  ample,  but  in  order  to  ensure 
a  pair  that  will  swell  in  unison  the  choice  should 
be  made  from  four  or  flve.  Make  repeated  sow- 
ings for  succession,  and  throw  pot-bound  surplus 
plants  away.  Thoroughly  cleanse  each  compart- 
ment, and,  if  possible,  let  fermenting  material 
play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  a 
sweet,  moist  )jottom-heat. 

Cucumbers.— Winter  plants,  still  in  full  bear- 
ing, must  be  well  top-dressed;  with  rich  compost 
and  copiously  fed.  Avoid  over-cropping  and  cut 
the  fruit  young;  thin  out  the  old  leaves,  a  few 
at  each  dressing ;  lay  in  the  young  shoots,  which, 
now  the  season  is  getting  on,  m-.y  be  more  freely 
pinched,  but  avoid  getting  them  too  much 
crowded,  as  the  foliage  must  have  plenty  of  light. 
Damp  the  floors  and  walls  when  the  morning 
temperature  begins  to  rise,  and  if  touched  with 
spider,  give  a  good  tepid  bath  when  the  house 
is  closed. 

HARDY  FRUITS. 
Training  Peach  tekes.  — The  most  important 
work  in  this  department  just  now  will  be  the  train- 
ing of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  against  open  walls. 
A  great  number  of  fruit  growers  tie  their  trees  to 
wires  strained  half  an  inch  or  so  from  the  face  of 
the  wall,  but  train  they  ever  so  carefully,  a  cold 
current  passes  behind  the  wood.  If  the  situation  is 
really  good  and  the  summer  favourable,  this  may  not 
prevent  the  ripening  of  the  young  growths  and  fruit, 
but  wherever  perfect  maturity  is  a  matter  of  touch 
and  go  the  grower  will  do  well  to  stick  to  the  old- 
fashioned  shred  and  nail.  The  work  is  quite  as 
quickly  and  certainly  as  neatly  performed,  whilst 
each  shoot  pressing  against  the  wall  derives  the 
fullest  benefit  from  absorbed  and  reflected  heat. 
Having  laid  in  all  the  main  branches,  train  the  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  not  less  than  .'')  inches  apart  and  see 
that  the  pressure  is  against  the  shred  or  tie  in  pre- 
ference to  the  nail  or  wire ;  also  cover  all  the  old 
branches  with  young  wood  if  only  for  the  produc- 
tion of  shade,  as  exposure  of  these  when  the  sap  is 
in  full  flow  and  root  moisture  none  too  abundant  is 
the  worst  cause  of  paralysis  in  aged  trees.  As  no 
one  now  thinks  of  cutting  away  two-thirds  of  each 
fruit-bearing  shoot,  training  should  be  conducted 
upon  a  principle  that  will  favour  extension  without 
crossmg  or  crowding  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
growth.     I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  trees 


have  been  detached  and  carefully  washed ;  also 
that  the  walls  have  received  their  annual  cleansing 
with  sulphur  and  soapsuds,  or  being  old  and  parti- 
coloured, with  the  old  brick-red  wash  tinged  to 
taste  with  Venetian  red.  If  they  have  not  spider 
and  fly  lurking  in  the  old  nail  holes  and  joints, 
these  pests  may  appear  before  the  trees  are  out 
of  flower,  when  the  grower  must  blame  himself  it 
he  lose  the  first  shoot.  Peach  culture  in  this 
country  is  made  up  of  numerous  details,  and  a 
clean  start  with  young  shoots  which  will  not  be 
attacked  by  insects  is  not  the  least  important.  Pro- 
tect with  canvas  or  nets  suspended  from  broad 
copings,  but  avoid  coddling,  as  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  makes  the  flowers  and  shoots  tender,  when 
the  first  may  not  set  and  the  second  may  be  injured 
by  frost  or  cold  winds.  When  the  first  flower  opens 
is  quite  early  enough  to  put  on  the  nets,  which  may 
remain  until  the  fruit  is  set,  but  canvas  must  be 
removed  from  the  front  of  the  trees  every  day. 

W.  C. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Asparagus.— With  us,  that  forced  has  been  un- 
usually good,  and  I  am  warranted  therefore  in  an- 
ticipating a  crop  in  the  open  air  superior  both  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity  to  that  obtained  last 
season.  Although  a  moisture-loving  plant,  this 
must  be  accompanied  by  good  warmth,  or  other- 
wise a  partial  or  even  complete  failure  may  result. 
Cold,  dry  weather  is  retarding  growth  somewhat, 
but  in  all  probability  it  will  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  crop  generally.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  work  of  putting  the  beds  into  proper  order 
ought  not  to  be  delayed  much  longer,  or  the  early 
growths  may  be  damaged.  Raking  ofiE  soil  and 
manure  placed  on  the  beds  last  autumn  is  a  very 
doubtful  proceeding.  When  the  crowns  are  nearly 
bared,  the  earliest  shoots  are  liable  to  be  spoilt  by 
a  moderately  severe  frost  only,  and  in  any  case  it 
has  the  effect  of  much  shortening  those  that  are  un- 
injured. These  partially  exposed  plants  are  the 
first  to  suffer  badly  from  drought  during  the  sum- 
mer, this  being  the  time  when  they  really  require 
the  most  moisture  and  rich  food.  The  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  leave  fully  one  half  of  the  mulch- 
ing material  on  the  beds,  the  rest  being  banked 
against  the  oftentimes  too  closely  shaved  sides. 

Spring  mulching  for  Asparagus.— Those 
who  have  taken  the  advice  I  have  frequently 
offered  in  these  pages  concerning  the  folly  of 
mulching,  heavy  soils  especially,  in  the  autumn 
will  do  well  to  attend  to  them  now.  The  first  pro- 
ceeding should  be  to  lightly  break  up  the  surface 
with  forks,  not,  however,  to  the  extent  of  disturb- 
ing many  roots,  this  being  followed  by  a  mulching 
of  decayed  manure.  Old  Mushroom  bed  manure 
and  a  liberal  dressing  of  good  leaf  soil  answer 
well.  If  a  dressing  of  some  kind  of  special  ma- 
nure can  be  afforded,  this  may  be  forked  into  the 
surface  at  the  rate  recommended  by  the  vendors, 
but  land  that  has  been  annually  heavily  manured 
would  be  more  benefited  by  a  dressing  of  newly 
slaked  lime,  a  bushel  of  this  being  sufticient  for 
every  20  square  yards  of  surface.  Salt  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  generally  used  fertiliser,  and  on  light 
soils  or  any  in  which  clay  is  not  present  it  acts 
beneficially.  Not  a  few  beds,  however,  have  been 
ruined  by  its  too  frequent  or  too  liberal  applica- 
tion. It  has  the  effect  of  making  the  clayey  soils 
sodden  and  cold,  and  in  this  Asparagus  roots 
perish.  In  no  case  ought  the  beds  to  be  com- 
pletely whitened  by  it,  and  two  or  three  light 
sprinklings  are  better  and  safer  than  one  heavy 
dressing.  A  hundredweight  of  coarse  salt  is  ample 
for  (JO  square  yards. 

Blanchei)  Asparac;  us. —Whether  or  not  As- 
paragus is  improved  in  quality  by  blanching,  it  is 
very  certain  a  good  length  of  blanched  stem  im- 
proves it  both  in  appearance  and  market  value. 
When  the  plants  are  grown  in  rows  somewhere 
about  M  feet  apart,  it  is  comparatively  an  easy 
matter  to  blanch  the  growths.  It  can  best  be  done, 
for  the  first  time  at  any  rate,  by  well  mounding 
over  the  clumps  with  added  fine  light  soil  of  some 
kind  to  a  depth  of  about  6  inches,  but  in  after  years 
sufficient  light  soil  can  be  obtained  from  either  side 


of  the  rows.  The  mistake  of  heavily  covering  over 
beds  with  ordinary  heavy  garden  soil  must  not  be 
made,  as  I  have  met  with  an  instance  of  several 
beds  being  ruined  by  this  proceeding.  These 
blanched  growths  must  be  traced  down  to  near  their 
source  prior  to  cutting  or  twisting  them  off,  the  soil 
again  being  mounded  over  the  clumps. 

Potatoes  in  sheltered  positions.— The  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  is  quite  soon 
enough  to  plant  early  Potatoes  in  the  open  where 
they  run  the  risk  of  being  badly  crippled  by  spring 
frosts.  In  the  case  of  those  grown  on  sunny 
sheltered  borders  a  heavy  crop  is  not  so  much  de- 
sired as  an  early  one,  and  in  these  positions  they 
are  also  more  likely  to  be  protected  in  some  way. 
A  few  extra  early  dishes  can  be  obtained  by 
planting  a  single  row  of  old  Ashleaf,  Mona's  Pride, 
Victory,  Improved  Ashleaf,  or  some  other  quick 
maturing  variety  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  better  for  both  the  fruit  trees  and 
also  the  Potatoes  if  the  latter  are  planted  on  a 
narrow  raised  border,  say  about  15  inches  wide  and 
about  18  inches  deep,  of  added  light  loamy  soil  with 
a  thin  layer  of  manure  underneath.  One  row  of 
sets  is  sufficient,  these  being  dibbled  in  8  inches 
apart  and  5  inches  deep,  the  soil  being  then 
smoothed  over.  All  that  further  need  be  done  will 
be  to  protect  the  shoots  as  they  come  through  the 
surface  and  for  some  time  after  with  either  inverted 
flower-pots  with  their  holes  stopped,  a  strip  of  can- 
vas, cotton  shading  material,  mats  or  branches  of 
Evergreens.  A  portion  or  the  whole  of  a  raised 
sunny  border  may  also  be  planted  now,  the  drills 
for  these  being  drawn  from  20  inches  to  2  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  known  vigour  of  the  variety 
grown,  and  5  inches  deep,  the  sets  being  arranged 
about  8  inches  apart.  A  little  soot,  wood  ashes,  or 
superphosphate  of  lime  distributed  along  the  drills 
will  benefit  both  the  Potatoes  and  subsequent  crops. 
The  sets  to  be  preferred  are  those  with  the  central 
or  primary  sprout  intact,  but  for  several  reasons  it 
is  not  wise  to  closely  denude  them  of  all  the  side 
shoots.  All  should  be  moulded  over  carefully  in 
order  not  to  damage  the  sprouts  in  any  way,  and 
the  lighter  and  more  freely  worked  the  soil,  the 
better  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  clean  tubers. 

Early  Carrots.— Much  the  quickest  grown  and 
most  tender  roots  can  be  had  with  the  aid  of  a 
slight  hotbed,  such  beds  being  also  of  good  service 
in  raising  Radishes,  a  few  score  of  Celery  plants, 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and  even'a  few  Asters  and 
other  flowers.  A  slight  hotbed  8  feet  by  4  feet, 
and  about  a  yard  in  depth,  is  ample  for  a  small 
establishment,  and  a  depth  of  G  inches  of  soil, 
which  ought  always  to  be  fine  and  light  in  cha- 
racter, maybe  enclosed  by  either  boards  or  a  frame. 
Moisten  the  surface  if  at  all  dry,  sow  the  Carrot 
seed  thinly  and  broadcast  all  over  the  bed,  and  the 
other  kinds  also  thinly  in  patches  with  it,  covering 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  A  little  rough 
protection  may  well  be  afforded  where  there  are  no 
glass  coverings,  and  in  many  instances  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enclose  with  fish  nets,  or  otherwise  the 
birds  will  steal  most  of  the  seeds.  The  various 
plants  raised  must  be  early  pricked  off,  the 
Carrots  eventually  having  most  of  the  bed  to  them- 
selves. If  two  or  three  Vegetable  Marrow  plants 
are  raised  or  planted  on  the  bed  in  May  or  early  in 
June,  they  will  ramble  in  all  directions  and  alone 
pay  for  all  trouble  taken. 

Carrots  on  warm  isorders.- The  best  varie- 
ties for  either  hotbeds  or  warm  borders  are  the 
French  Horn  or  Paris  Forcing,  and  either  Nantes 
Horn  or  some  other  larger  form  of  stump-rooted 
Carrot.  The  last-named  keep  admirably,  and  there 
is  but  little  need  to  sow  any  other  or  larger-rooted 
varieties.  Supposing  a  breadth  of  warm  border, 
though  not  necessarily  one  facing  due  south,  about 
12  feet  by  6  feet,  is  sown  now  with  Horn  Carrots, 
this  maybe  drawn  from  all  the  summer  and  autumn 
and  yet  a  good  number  of  roots  be  left  for  winter 
use.  Not  till  the  more  forward  roots  are  pulled  do 
the  smaller  ones  make  much  progress,  and  a  com- 
paratively long  check  does  not  prevent  their  ulti- 
mately attaining  a  serviceable  size.  Make  the 
ground  as  fine  as  possible  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  but  it  this  cannot  well  be  managed,  these 
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onght  to  be  covered  with  sifted  sandy  soil.  Either 
soot  or  wood  ashes  or  both  together  may  well  be 
sown  with  the  seed  or  else  lightly  stirred  into  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  rather  thinly  in  quite  shallow  drills  drawn  9 
inches  apart. 

Lettuces.  —  Any  small  plants  wintered  in 
frames  as  well  as  those  preserved  in  the  seed  bed 
ought  now  to  be  finally  planted  out,  though  it  is 
not  advisable  to  do  this  in  frosty  weather  or  when 
cold,  easterly  winds  prevail.  They  naturally  heart 
in  most  rjuickly  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall,  the 
next  best  place  being  sheltered  wall  borders.  In 
the  former  position  they  ought  to  have  a  narrow 
raised  border  similar  to  that  advised  in  the  case  of 
early  Potatoes,  this  holding  two  rows  of  plants  put 
out  with  a  trowel,  if  they  can  be  moved  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots,  and  about  9  inches 
apart  each  way.  Fix  them  rather  firmly  and  keep 
a  close  look-out  for  slugs.  Those  recently  raised  in 
heat  should,  after  having  been  placed  on  a  green- 
house shelf  for  a  few  days,  be  pricked  out  into 
boxes  for  a  short  time  and  kept  under  glass  till  of 
good  size,  when  they  may  be  hardened  o£E  and 
planted  out.  These  will  afford  a  good  succession 
to  any  raised  in  the  autumn.  A  pinch  of  seed  may 
also  be  sown  on  a  sunny  border,  where  a  portion 
of  the  plants  may  be  left  to  attain  their  full  size. 

Radishes.— In  order  to  have  a  succession  to 
those  grown  among  Carrots  on  hotbeds,  sow  more 
seed  on  a  warm  border  and  continue  these  small  sow- 
ings every  fortnight.  Early  Frame,  French  Breakfast, 
Forcing  Turnip-rooted,  and  other  newer  early  forms 
are  all  suitable,  the  seed  being  sown  thinly  broad- 
cast or  else  in  shallow  drills  4  inches  apart.  Birds 
are  very  fond  of  Radish  seed,  and  it  must  either 
be  coated  with  red  lead  or  protected  with  fish  nets. 

W.  I. 

PACKING  PLANTS. 
The  note  on  packing  plants  for  America  (Garden, 
Feb.  22,  p.  1 72)  is  very  opportune,  for  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  are  packed  to  travel  long  distances  a 
great  many  undoubtedly  perish  during  the  journey 
from  damp,  either  through  the  soil  about  the  roots 
being  too  moist,  or  the  roots  themselves  too  much 
surcharged  with  moisture  at  the  time  of  packing. 
The  previous  treatment  accorded  the  plants  and 
their  condition  at  the  time  of  despatch  have,  of 
course,  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  travelling 
qualities,  as  firm  plants  of  a  woody  texture  bear 
confinement  much  better  than  those  of  a  succulent 
character.    This  applies  more  particularly  to  such 
things  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  the  like,  which  travel  best  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  or  early  in  the  autumn.     Plants  in- 
tended for  export  must  be  in  small  pots,  not  more 
than  'A  inches  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  stood  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun  by  midsummer. 
This  treatment  will  cause  the   wood  to    become 
well  ripened,  and  although  the  foliage  will  acquire 
a  rusty  hue,  the  plants  will  bear  a  long  confinement 
much  better  than  those  surcharged  with  sap.    A 
month  or  so  before  the  plants  are  packed  they 
should  be  removed  under  glass  in  order  to  ward  off 
heavy  rains ;    and  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
water-can  be  used  sparingly— just  enough,  in  fact, 
to  keep  the  plants  fresh.     Treated  in  this  way,  we 
find  such  subjects  as  those  above  mentioned  travel 
well  even  to  India  if  the  pots  are  surrounded  by 
dry  shavings  and  packed  in  tiers,  leaving  space  for 
a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  heads  of  the 
plants.    This  is  further  assisted  by  boring  holes  in 
the  boxes  opposite  the  air  spaces.    The  greatest 
caution   must  be  observed  in    packing  the  pots 
securely  so  that  they  cannot  shift  in  any  way,  as  if 
they  move  about  at  all  during  the  rough  treatment 
they  receive,  the  chances  are  that  few  of  the  plants 
will  survive.     I  have  received  a  great  many  Chry- 
santhemums from  America,  and  find  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  newer  varieties  usually  represented  by  little 
succulent  plants  travel  very  badly ;  while  some 
older  kinds,  which  had  been  struck  in  the  spring 
and  kept  in  little  pots  till  midsummer,  came  quite 
fresh  and  sound.  Where  it  is  intended  to  send  but  a 
few  plants,  as  a  rule  the  post  affords  a  very  ready 


means  of  doing  so,  and  of  course  in  this  case  they 
should  weigh  as  little  as  possible.  This  is  best 
effected  by  turning  them  out  of  their  pots,  taking 
off  as  much  soil  as  can  be  spared,  and  enclosing 
the  ball  of  roots  in  the  thin,  tissue-like  gutta- 
percha, which  being  waterproof  will  prevent  evapo- 
ration; and  consequently  the  soil  must  be  dry 
when  the  plants  are  packed.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  many  things  can  be  sent  for  very  long  dis- 
tances packed  in  Wardian  cases  and  hermetically 
sealed  till  they  rfach  their  destination.  In  their 
case  the  plants  should  receive  just  the  same 
hardening  treatment  and  be  packed  in  a  dry  state, 
that  is  to  say,  not  parched  up,  but  only  very  slightly 
moist— difficult  to  describe,  but  easily  learnt  from 
practice.  Bulbous  plants,  from  their  succulent 
nature,  may  be  packed  much  drier  than  ordinary 
fibrous-rooted  subjects.  The  evil  effects  of  an  excess 
of  moisture  may  be  often  seen  in  the  cases  of  Lilium 
auratum  that  are  sent  in  such  enormous  quantities 
to  this  country  during  the  winter  months.  These 
bulbs  are  each  enclosed  in  a  ball  of  clay,  and  are 
consequently  completely  isolated  from  each  other ; 
but  should  one  rot  and  moisten  the  clay  covering, 
the  decay  then  set  up  will  sometimes  affect  the 
entire  contents  of  the  case.  H.  P. 


and  the  same  thing  with  William  Robinson. 
Again,  in  1885  tlie  French  raisers  sent  us  Lakmu, 
of  somewhat  the  same  character,  and  flowering 
about  the  same  time  as  the  now  popular 
William  Holmes,  but  instead  of  crimson,  the 
flowers  of  Lakmc  are  a  kind  of  orange-salmon,  a 
beautiful  and  distinct  shade  of  colour.  This 
variety  was  followed  after  two  or  three  years  by 
Lincoln's  Inn,  which  is  precisely  the  same  thing  ; 
still  I  believe  that  both  were  awarded  certificates 
by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The 
foregoing  list  of  synonyms  is  quite  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  question.  How  many  names  might 
be  eliminated  from  our  catalogues  if  the  whole 
of  the  varieties  were  flowered  and  proved  under 
similar  conditions '!  H.  P. 
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SYNONYMS  OP  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  various  lists  of  Chrysanthemums  have  now 
attained  such  an  inordinate  length,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  without  a  special  knowledge  of  these 
plants  to  make  a  distinct  selection,  though  the 
trouble  in  this  respect  is  greatly  lessened  by  the 
fact  that   many  nurserymen  who  make  a  spe- 
ciality of  Chrysanthemums  publish  also  suitable 
selections  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  be  re- 
quired ;  many,  too,  give  a  more  or  less  complete 
list  of  synonyms,  a  perusal  of  which  well  repays 
the  time  spent   and  discloses  some  interesting 
facts.     For  instance,  in  1880   INIessrs.   Cannell 
exhibited  several  new  varieties  imported  direct 
from  Japan,  and  which   they  distributed   the 
following  year.     Among  those  which  received  a 
first-class   certificate,    and    which    was    indeed 
quoted  at  a  higher  price  than  any  other,  was 
Mrs.   H.    Cannell,  with   beautiful   pure   white 
flowers.     Now  this  is  by  all  growers  (Messrs. 
Cannell    included)     regarded    as    synonymous 
with   Christmas  Eve,  a  variety  distributed  by 
the   American   nurserymen,   and   sent  to   this 
country  two  years  previous  to  the  distribution 
of  the  other,  viz.,  in  1885.     Another  flower  is 
Lady  Trevor  Lawrence,  which  is  the  same  as 
Mrs.   Beale  and   Roliert   Bottomley,  this   last 
coming  from  the  other  side   of   the   Atlantic. 
Several  other  instances  are  recorded  in  ditt'erent 
catalogues  of  the  same  variety  being  distributed 
by  an  English  and   an   American   nurseryman 
under   different   names.     Included  among  the 
number  are  Mr.  Frank  Thompson  and  W.  G. 
Drover  ;  Marvel  and  Mr.  H.  Wellam  ;  Charlie 
Sharman  and  W.  M.   Singerley  ;   Jlrs.  Vanna- 
mann  and  Mr.  Addison  ;  with  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ger- 
ard and  Mis.  Dunnett.     All  this  is  no  doubt  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
imported  direct  from  Japan,  and  therefore  the 
identical  varieties  have  been  distributed  on  the 
two  Continents.    Some  of  the  hair-splitting,  too, 
in  the  selection  of  new  varieties  might  well  be 
done  away  with,  a  case  in  point  being  the  beau- 
tiful, but  now  old  variety.  Bouquet  ITait,  which 
in   1882   or   1883    sported    to    an    orange-buff 
colour.    This  variety  was  perpetuated  and  distri- 
buted under  the  name  of  William  Rol)inson,  a 
coloured  plate  of  it,  in  conjunction  with   two 
others,  being  given  in  The  Garden  for  April 
12,  1884.     Since  then  we  have  had  two  others 
put  into  commerce,  viz. — Marcliioness  of  Doisti- 
shire  and  Magicienne,  which  appear  to  be  one 
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Dr.  Had.jime  Watanabe's  address  at  the  Berlin 
Chrysanthemum  show,  as  reported  at  page  115,  is 
entertaining,  but  rather  too  brief,  and  therefore  only 
whets  the  appetite  for  fuller  particulars  concern- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  Chrysanthemum  is  treated 
in  Japan.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themum cultivators  are  just  about  as  much  divided 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  most  advisable  method  of 
culture  as  we  Western  enthusiasts  are.  One  Japa- 
nese writer  not  long  since,  in  Lc  Jardin,  affirmed 
that  monstrous  blooms,  far  surpassing  anything 
produced  here,  are  grown  on  single  stems  in  his 
country ;  while  other  native  authorities,  and  Dr. 
Watanabe  is  perhaps  the  latest,  mention  plants 
remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  flowers  upon 
them.  In  his  address.  Dr.  Watanabe  alluded,  as  a 
fact  of  importance,  to  300  blooms  having  been 
counted  upon  one  plant.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  particularly  noteworthy  achievement  in  Chrysan- 
themum cultivation,  be  the  grower  Japanese  or 
English. 

A  Tokio  Chrysanthemum  admirer  in  the  early 
part  of  the  past  year  kindly  supplied  me  with  some 
Information  about  his  favourite  flower,  and  accom- 
panying his  manuscript  were  half-a-dozen  water- 
colour  drawings  of  Chrysanthemums  on  silk. 
Presuming  them  to  be  faithful  and  natural-sized 
representations,  there  was  in  no  instance  cause  for 
astonishment  at  their  colours,  form,  or  dimensions. 
They  would  be  surpassed  in  all  qualities  at  any 
ordinary  English  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Considered  merely  as  works  of  art,  they  are  pretty, 
although  quaintly  executed,  and  it  is  certain  that 
no  exhibitor  would  be  likely  to  go  into  ecstasies 
upon  seeing  them.  By  way  of  farther  enlighten- 
ment, a  photograph  of  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
show  was  sent.  In  this  the  plants  exhibited  were 
apparently  grown  with  a  single  stem  only  bearing 
one  bloom.  The  plants  were  arranged  in  rows,  each 
row  being  composed  of  plants  higher  than  those  in 
the  row  immediately  in  front,  and  sloping  gradually 
to  the  back.  Instead  of  being  arranged  indisciimi- 
nately,  all  those  plants  of  one  variety  are  placed  in 
a  row  together.  Stiff  formality  prevails  in  the 
display,  and  appears  to  be  the  chief  thing  aimed 
at.  To  gauge  the  approximate  size  of  the  flowers 
would  be  diflicult,  but  it  seems  to  be  far  from 
imposing. 

From  another  source,  however,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  infer  that  "  spoilers  of  the  Chrysanthemum" 
do  exist  in  Japan.  But  there,  as  here,  special  cul- 
tivation is  requisite,  and  its  followers  are  not  per- 
haps to  be  numbered  in  the  same  proportion  as 
with  us.  Possibly  a  limited  number  of  exhibitors 
or  trade  growers  may  for  obvious  reasons  be  the 
chief  exponents  of  big  bloom  culture,  but  the  popu- 
lar method  is  un(iuestionably  for  decoration. 

Kikn  is  the  name  for  Chivsanthemum  in  Japan, 
but  the  word  is  said  to  be  not  pure  Japanese.  My 
correspondent  supposes  it  is  ancient  Chinese,  as  it 
does  not  resemble  any  word  now  used  in  China. 
Without  attempting  to  enter  into  matters  of 
Oriental  philology,  it  does  not  seem  to  a  Western  . 
mind  a  great  transition  from  the  Chinese  Chiihwa 
to  Kiku,  especially  as  the  '•  ch  "  in  the  former  word 
is  sounded  like  "  k."    As  already  mentioned  in  a 
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previous  article,  Chii-hwa  is  the  Chinese  generic 
term  for  Chrysanthemum. 

Flowers  have  frequently  been  adopted  by  Japan- 
ese nobles  as  their  family  badges,  for  armorial 
bearings,  in  a  European  sense,  they  have  none.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  families  bearing  two  and 
even  three  of  these  badges.  The  readers  of  The 
Garden  are  already  aware  that  the  Kiku  crest  is 
the  national  badge  or  arms  of  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
and  that  the  Kiri  crest  belongs  more  exclusively  to 
the  Imperial  family.  The  latter  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  Paulownia  imperialis,  and  is  always  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Kiku  crest  when  necessary  to 
identify  the  Imperial  family.  The  Kikn  crest,  on 
the  contrary,  is  used  alone. 

On  this  point,  we  are  told,  that  many  centuries 
ago  when  the  Japanese  were  desirous  of  adopting 
something  for  a  royal  crest  a  deal  of  discussion 
arose,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  adopt  the 
Chrysanthemum  and  the  Paulownia  imperialis. 
The  reason  for  this,  we  learn,  was  because  both  are 
very  strong  plants,  and  if  the  buds  or  stem  be  cut, 
then  new  buds  will  come  and  never  be  withered 
away.  So  the  Kiku  and  Kiri  were  adopted  as  ap- 
propriate heraldic  badges  to  symbolise  the  con- 
tinuous succession  of  the  Emperor's  race.  In  its 
heraldic  form  the  Kiku  crest  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  real  flower.  The  idea  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  form  of  a  single-flowered  variety 
of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Apart  from  the  numerous 
artistic  modifications  of  the  Kiku  crest,  and  their 
name  is  legion,  the  Kiku  is  delineated  in  a  circular 
form  with  sixteen  petals,  rounded  at  the  tips, 
issuing  from  a  small  circle  in  the  centre. 

C.  H.  P. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CHOICE  BROMELIADS. 
"A  Fkiend,"  who  wishes  to  start  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants,  writes  asking  for  a  description  of 
a  few  kinds  which  are  handsomely  variegated,  or 
that  have  showy  flowers.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
interested  someone  in  Bromeliads,  because  they 
may  be  grown  by  anyone  having  accommodation. 
They  are  especially  amateurs'  plants,  as  they 
may  be  left  with  little  fear  of  harm  accruing. 
I  am  just  now  in  a  better  position  for  correct- 
ing the  names  which  I  have  hitherto  known 
many  of  these  plants  under,  as  I  have  lately 
received  Mr.  Baker's  text-book  on  the  Brome- 
liacefe. 

These  plants  are  all  best  potted  in  some- 
what stiff  soil,  and  good  drainage  is  essential. 
Light  loam  and  a  little  peat  will  be  found  the 
best  mixture  to  grow  Bromeliads  iu.  The  soil 
should  not  be  kept  too  wet,  and  I  have  found  it 
best  to  always  keep  a  little  water  standing  in 
the  crown  of  the  plants;  in  fact,  I  like  to 
always  water  into  the  crown  ;  this  will 
keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist,  and  the 
water  standing  in  the  plant  fresh.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  gardeners  carefully  drain  the  water 
out,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  water  standing 
in  the  plants  is  most  injurious,  whilst  to  me 
it  appears  to  be  the  very  life  of  the  plants.  I 
would  recommend  the  following  kinds,  which 
may  be  stood  upon  stands  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  beet  Orchid  growers  ;  it  sets  off  their 
beauty  and  gives  the  plants,  especially  when 
young,  a  better  chance  of  thriving  :  — 

TiLLANDSiA  SPLENDENS. — This  is  an  old  plant 
introduced  to  cultivation  some  fifty  years  ago,  and 
when  I  was  a  boy  it  was  much  sought  after.  The 
leaves  are  arranged  in  a  vasiform  manner,  sheathing 
at  the  base,  and  thus  forming  a  receptacle  for  hold- 
ing water,  the  tips  being  recurved ;  the  ground 
colour  is  dark  shining  green,  transversely  striped 
with  broad  cross-bars  of  black,  beneath  these  are 
very  distinct,  but  paler  on  the  upper  side  ;  the  in- 
florescence is  in  the  shape  of  a  flaming  double-edged 
sword,  composed  of  a  distichous  double  row  of 
bright  red  bracts,  which  retain  their  colour  for  a 


lengthened  period,  and  contribute  largely  to  the 
display  in  winter.  Even  when  not  in  flower  it  is 
highly  decorative;  the  flowers  just  show  beyond  the 
bracts  and  are  pale  yellow,  but  they  do  not  last  long. 
It  bears  the  names  of  Vriesia  speciosa,  and  by  this 
name  it  was  figured  by  Hooker  in  the  Jintanical 
Magazine,  t.  4382;  also  V.  picta  and  V.  zebrina, 


Tillandsia  nsneoides. 

and  under  this  last  name  it  is  frequently  now  to  be 
found  in  English  gardens.  It  comes  from  French 
and  British  Guiana. 

T.  RoEZLi  is  a  plant  similar  in  its  markings  to 
the  last,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and  th?  black 


markings  are  arranged  in  irregular  shaped  blotches 
and  not  in  broad  transverse  bands ;  the  spike  is 
erect,  branched  and  not  showy,  the  bracts  being 
mostly  green  and  the  flowers  rose-coloured.  As  a 
foliage  plant  it  is  very  handsome.  It  comes  from 
the  Peruvian  Andes. 
T.  LiNDBNi. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of 
all  the  genus.  I  lately  noted  it  in  fine  condi- 
tion with  Mr.  Bain  at  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  at 
Barford  Lodge.  It  has  produced  several  va- 
rieties. 

T.  USNEOIDES  (see  cut).  —  This  plant  is 
more  curious  than  pretty,  yet  it  looks  well 
when  established  upon  a  block  of  wood,  its 
long  stems  and  leaves  being  covered  with 
silvery  white  scales.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
yellowish  green.  It  is  widely  spread  over  Brazil 
and  Mexico,  and  is  found  even  as  far  north  as 
Florida,  in  the  United  States.  On  this  account 
it  is  well  deserving  of  our  attention.  It  belongs 
to  the  sub-genus  Strepsia. 

T.  XIPHIOIDES. — This  is  another  species  suit- 
able for  culture  on  blocks  ;  indeed,  under  this 
treatment  it  thrives  best.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  each  some  6  inches 
long,  sheathing  at  the  base,  but  tapering  up- 
wards into  a  sharp  point.  The  leaves  are 
leathery  in  texture,  more  or  less  clothed  with 
whitish  scales.  The  spike  is  erect,  as  long, 
\  or  longer,  than  the  leaves,  and  bears  numerous 
oblong  bracts,  from  which  appear  many  large 
and  deliciousiy  sweet-scented  flowers  of  the 
purest  white.     It  comes  from  about  Uruguay. 

T.  SANGUINOLENTA, — This  and  the  following 
species  I  saw  recently  in  good  condition  in 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Son,  of 
HoUoway,  where  I  am  happy  to  find  the  plants 
still  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  The 
leaves  are  strap-shaped,  and  are  said  to  be- 
come nearly  3  feet  long  and  some  3  inches  to 
5  inches  broad.  The  ground  colour  is  pale 
green,  which  is  thickly  spotted  and  blotched 
with  bright  brown.  As  a  beautiful  -  leaved 
plant  it  must  always  be  conspicuous.  It  is  one 
of  Roezl's  introductions  from  New  Granada. 

T.  GUTTATA  is  a  plant  somewhat  similar  in 
appearance  to  that  previously  named.  Its 
leaves,  however,  are  narrower  and  shorter,  but 
the  basal  part  is  broader.  They  are  pale 
green  sparingly  spotted  with  brown  dots, 
which  are  shaded  with  purple.  It  comes  from 
Southern  Brazil. 

T.  INCDKVATA. — It  is  as  a  flowering  plant  I 
recommend  this.  The  leaves  are  plain  green 
and  not  so  long  as  the  inflorescence.  The  bracts 
are  red,  tinged  with  yellowish  green  towards 
the  base,  flowers  small,  yellow  and  green.  Its 
spike  remains  in  beauty  a  long  time,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  green-leaved 
kinds.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  about  ten 
years,  and  comes  from  Southern  Brazil. 

T.  FBNE8TBALIS. — This  is  a  very  handsome, 
fine-foliaged  plant.  It  comes  from  the  province 
of  Brazil  called  Parana,  and  was  introduced  to 
cultivation  about  twelve  years  ago.  It  flowered 
first  in  the  collection  at  Kew  about  four  years 
ago,  but  the  flowers  are  by  no  means  hand- 
some, and  have  nothing  to  recommend  them. 
The  leaves,  however,  are  very  beautiful,  being 
each  1  foot  long  and  about  2  inches  broad, 
strap  ■  shaped,  and  reflexed,  sheathing  at  the 
base;  the  ground  colour  is  yellowish  -  green, 
transversely  streaked  with  lines  of  bright  green. 
T.  TESSELLATA. — This  species  is  of  large  di- 
mensions and  of  vasiform  habit;  the  leaves 
are  each  about  2  feet  long  and  :'.  inches  to 
4  inches  wide.  The  ground  colour  is  yel- 
lowish-green with  horizontal  and  cross  lines 
of  bluish  -  green.  It  comes  from  Southern 
Brazil. 

T.  Du\'ALiANA.— This  has  plain  green  leaves 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  large  sheathing 
bases,  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  tinged  with 
dull  purple  beneath.  The  flower  is  much  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  composed  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  pairs  of  boat-shaped  bracts,  which  are  coral- 
red  at  the  base,  passing  into  green  at  the  tips  ;  this 
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lasts  loEg  in  f  nil  beauty,  the  flowers  being  yellowish- 
white  with  pale  green  tips.  It  comes  from  Southern 
Brazil.  W.  H.  G. 


Ficus  repens. — Mr.  Fellows  says  he  never  saw 
Ficus  repens  growing  ont-of-doors  before.  I  beg  to 
say  it  is  quite  hardy  here  growing  on  a  south  wall 
in  a  warm  and  sheltered  position.  Ficus  repens  is 
a  capital  creeper  for  covering  old  walls  of  plant 
houses.  We  have  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  Orchid 
house,  50  feet  long,  covered  with  Ficus  repens.  It 
has  only  been  planted  three  years,  and  it  has  covered 
the  whole  length  of  the  house.  Give  it  plenty  of 
water,  cut  it  in  occasionally,  and  it  will  soon  form 
a  dense  carpet  of  foliage.  Being  evergreen,  it 
always  has  a  clean  and  healthy  appearance,  and  is 
certainly  preferable  to  a  limewashed  wall. — W. 
Deivbr,  Loiujfords,  MincMiilmmpton. 

Bougainvillea  glabra. — Bougainvillea  glabra 
is  at  home  when  rambling  among  the  rafters  of  an 
intermediate  Palm  house,  where  it  gets  abundance 
of  sunshine  and  a  saturated  atmosphere  duiing  its 
season  of  growth.  A  plant  of  B.  glabra  forms  the 
chief  covering  of  a  wall  of  a  lean-to  fernery  here 
facing  north,  and  although  one  might  naturally  ex- 
pect nothing  but  foliage  considering  its  position, 
yet  it  blooms  abundantly  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September.  The  young  shoots 
are  annually  cut  back  to  the  main  stems  at  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  and  exceptforsix  weeks  then, 
it  forms  a  pleasing  background  for  the  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  house.  When  the  plant  is  in  flower, 
the  delicately-tinted  involucres  show  to  advantage 
above  the  soft  green  of  the  Ferns.  Anyone  desiring 
a  covering  for  a  similar  wall  could  not  do  better 
than  try  a  plant  of  this  Bougainvillea  in  a  narrow 
and  shallow  border, — R.  C.  H. 

Arum  Lilies. — I  noticed  in  the  conservatory 
attached  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cobb,  at  Houns- 
low,  the  other  day  a  number  of  very  fine  Arums  in 
10-inch  pots.  The  plants  were  full  of  robust 
leafage  and  carrying  exceptionally  fine  flowers, 
some  of  them  having  six  expanded  at  once  with 
others  following.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Smith,  told 
me  that  he  had  grown  these  plants  or  clumps  in 
the  same  sized  pots  for  the  past  six  years.  The 
method  adopted  is  this  ;  after  the  plants  have 
done  blooming  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  all  the  old  soil  which  can  be  removed  from 
them  short  of  injuring  the  roots  is  displaced,  so 
that  the  clumps  of  soil  are  reduced  fully  one  half, 
it  not  even  to  less.  The  plants  are  then  put  out 
into  the  open  ground,  planted  in  good  soil  and 
well  watered.  They  are  in  no  way  shaded.  The 
foliage  all  dies  down,  but  if  watering  is  attended 
to  new  leaves  soon  break  up,  and  by  October  the 
plants  are  as  full  of  stems  and  leafage  as  they 
were  before  being  turned  out.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  get  them  back  into  the  same  sized  pots  as  before. 
In  repotting  a  little  artificial  manure  is  added  to 
the  new  soil.  How  the  plan  operates  is  plainly 
evidenced  in  the  very  fine  growth  and  flowers  seen 
on  the  plants  now.  If  we  could  see  at  this  time  of 
the  year  a  competition  for  Callas,  Mr.  Cobb's  fine 
plants  would  be  hard  to  beat.  As  they  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  the  foliage  and  flowers  form 
a  very  effective  foreground  for  the  Azaleas, 
Deutzias,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  &c.,  which  crowd 
the  stage  and  shelves  and  make  the  whole  literally 
a  mass  of  gay  colours. — A.  D. 

Boronia  megastig-ma. — This  deliciously  fra- 
grant greenhouse  shrub,  now  flowering  so  freely  in 
many  places,  appears  to  be  represented  in  our  gar- 
dens by  two  distinct  forms,  for  in  one  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  very  much  deeper  than  in  the  other. 
The  darker  form  is  the  more  ornamental,  and  in 
this  the  flowers  are  blackish  purple  without  and 
yellow  within,  while  in  both  respects  the  other  is 
much  paler.  Such  an  amount  of  variation  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  original  plants  having  been 
raised  from  seed,  and  I  am  also  inclined  to  think 
that  we  have  a  more  freely  branched  and  sturdier 
form  in  cultivation  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
since.  In  all  of  them,  however,  the  fragrance  is 
the  same,  and  though  by  no  means  overpowering, 
it  is  still  sufficiently  pronounced  for  a  single  plant 


to  scent  a  fair  sized  structure.  It  is  well  grown 
by  a  few  of  our  nurserymen,  who  still  make  a 
speciality  of  the  so-called  hard- wooded  plants,  and 
is  by  them  usually  grown  in  the  shape  of  small, 
freely  branched  bushes,  whose  slender  twigs  are 
thickly  furnished  with  their  little  bell- shaped 
blossoms.  The  newer  B.  heterophylla,  represented 
by  a  plate  in  The  Gabden,  November  12,  1><87,  is 
another  very  desirable  species  with  carmine- 
coloured  blossoms,  in  which  the  fragrance,  though 
less  pronounced  than  in  the  preceding,  is  still  very 
agreeable. — H.  P. 


VIOLETS  DYING  OFF. 
I  ENCLOSE  Violet  leaves  and  flowers  for  your  in- 
spection. Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  cause 
of  disease  and  in  what  manner  a  cure  may  be 
effected.  The  plants  were  grown  in  a  walled-in 
kitchen  garden,  and  put  into  frames  at  the  latter 
end  of  September,  when  they  were  in  a  very  healthy 
condition.  The  frames  were  filled  with  good  loam 
and  leaf-mould.  Up  till  the  middle  of  November  a 
few  blooms  opened,  after  which  the  plants  were 
attacked  by  this  disease,  and  have  gradually 
dwindled  down  to  their  present  condition.  The 
aspect  of  frame  is  due  south,  and  the  plants  were 
protected  from  frost  by  means  of  mats,  flow  and 
return  hot-water  pipe  (2-inch). — W.  B. 

*,*  The  leaves  and  flowers  sent  were  much  dam- 
aged in  transit,  but,  judging  from  these  and  the 
symptoms^iven  in  the  accompanying  note,  "  W.  B." 
has  been  troubled  by  the  same  disease  that  has 
spoilt  so  many  Violets  under  glass  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. A  few  plants  are  not  unfrequently  lost  during 
most  winters,  the  leaves  and  hearts  all  collapsing 
together,  but  this  is  very  different  and  not  nearly 
so  serious  as  an  apparently  new  enemy,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  of  a  fungoid  nature.     In  this  case  the 
leaves   and  flowers  only  are  much  crippled  or  to- 
tally destroyed,  the  hearts  or  crowns  surviving.     I 
have  recently  seen  three  instances  of  this  disease 
in  different  gardens,  the  failure  being  quite  as  com- 
plete as  in  the  case  of  "  W.  B.'s  "  ;  not  a  single 
plant  in  a  frame  escaped,  and  only  a  very  few  imper- 
fect blooms  have  been  gathered.  The  disease  is  most 
probably  atmospherical,  that  is  to  say,  the  germs 
are  transmitted  from  the  outer  air,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns.  Some  of  the  affected  plants  I  have  j  ust  alluded 
to  were  perfectly  free  of  disease  when  placed  in 
the  frame.    Of  this  I  am  confident,  as  I  happened 
to  supply  them  to  a  friend.    Ours  have  done  re- 
markably well,  while  those  of  my  friend  are  total 
failures.     I  am  unable  to  say  whether  well  coating 
the  foliage  with  sulphur  would  have  preserved  them 
from  disease,  but  much  doubt  it,  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain neither  fire-heat  nor  abundance  of  fresh  air  is 
of  any  avail.     In  any  case,  the  affected  plants  will 
not  be  of  any  service  this  season,  but  already  there 
are  signs  of  the  disease  having  done  its  worst,  and 
if  young  healthy  leaves  are  again  formed,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  divide  and  prepare  the  plants  for 
the  next  season  in  the  usual  manner.    Should,  how 
ever,  the  young  leaves  also  become  diseased  and 
sulphur  not  check  its  spread,  then  the  whole  lot 
ought  to  be  burnt,  and  a  fresh  start  be  made  with  a 
clean  stock  of  plants  obtained  from  a  country  dis- 
trict.   At  one  time  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
this  failure  of  frame  Violets  was  traceable  to  fogs 
accompanied  by  a  sulphureous  or  impure  atmosphere, 
but  we  have  not  suffered  from  these  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  for  many  weeks  past,  and  still  the  A'io- 
lets  have  dwindled  away.    This  disease  is  to  me 
and  probably  very  many  other  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den a  most  interesting  problem,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  disappear  quickly,  as  effective  reme- 
dies are  difficult  to  find  for  these  mysterious  occur- 
rences.— I.  M^H. 


development.  In  this  way  the  large  palmate  leaves 
of  a  deep  green  colour  are  very  handsome,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  blossoms,  which  are  each  as  much  as  3 
inches  in  diameter  when  fully  expanded,  while  the 
bundle  of  stamens  protrudes  nearly  1  inch  beyond 
the  corolla.  The  petals  of  this  are  of  a  deep  orange- 
yellow,  strongly  netted  and  veined  with  crimson, 
the  contrast  between  the  two  colours  being  very 
marked.  A  peculiar  feature,  especially  noticeable 
when  trained  to  a  roof,  is  the  great  length  of  the 
flower-stems,  which  in  the  case  of  a  strong  vigorous 
specimen  reach  nearly  1  foot.  A  second  species 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  is  A.  striatum,  but 
neither  the  flowers  nor  the  leaves  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  preceding.  A  very  distinct  Abutilon  is 
A.  insigne,  with  large,  heart-shaped,  rugose  foliage 
and  dark  maroon  -  coloured  blossoms,  of  a  more 
open  shape  than  those  of  the  other  kinds.  It  needs 
more  heat  than  most  members  of  the  genus,  and 
may  be  grown  and  flowered  well  treated  as  a  shrub. 
Of  this  species  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  Vol. 
XVIII.  of  The  Garden.  Since  Mr.  George  has 
relinquished  the  raising  of  new  Abutilons  we  do 
not  see  so  much  of  them  at  the  various  exhibitions, 
though  a  collection  of  well  selected  kinds  is  very 
interesting,  judging  by  the  progeny  of  the  distinct 
A.  insigne. — H.  P. 


Two  good  Abutilons. — A.  venosum  is  perhaps 
the  grandest  of  all  Abutilons,  though  being  a 
tall-growing  species,  it  will  not  find  so  much  favour 
as  the  dwarf-habited  varieties.  Perhaps  the  best 
position  for  this  species  is  as  a  pillar  or  roof  plant 
in  a  good-sized  structure,  as  the  specimen  can  then 
be  planted  out  and  ample  Sfiace  allowed  for  its  full 


A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE  IN  FEBRUARY. 
I  HAVE  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  small  green- 
house which  I  have  in  my  small  garden,  and  have 
contended  that  there  is  not  one  that  I  know  of  from 
which  more  pleasure  has  been  derived  or  so  much 
successional  flowering  obtained.  When  I  say  that 
the  size  of  the  house  is  20  feet  by  12  feet,  and 
that  the  only  heating  is  by  an  old-fashioned  brick 
flue,  my  object  being  simply  to  keep  out  frost,  and 
that  all  else  that  I  have  besides  are  frames  and  an 
unheated  annexe,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
have  made  the  most  of  my  space. 

The  first  thing  which  I  have  always  kept  in  view 
is  to  grow  only  such  things  as  are  suited  to  a  cool 
house.  I  have  more  than  once  been  tempted  to  try 
things  which  I  was  told  would  be  sure  to  succeed, 
but  about  which  I  had  doubts,  as,  for  example. 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  with  its  pretty  foliage, 
but  I  soon  found  that  it  would  require  more  heat 
than  my  house  could  give  it,  and  so  I  gave  it  up. 
There  were  some  things  I  was  ambitious  enough  to 
desire  to  grow,  and  although  I  was  told  by  some 
that  I  would  fail,  I  have  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plish my  end. 

To  begin  with.  Orchids,  of  course  some  would 
say,  "  Y'ou  did  not  attempt  them."  I  did,  and,  what 
is  more,  of  one  of  my  pets,  Disa  grandiflora  and  its 
variety  snperba,  I  may  safely  say  that  I  have  seen 
in  no  private  collection  this  lovely  Orchid  so 
flourishing.  I  have  grown  it  for  a  good  many 
years.  I  have  given  it  away  to  many  friends,  and 
although  I  have  told  them  how  I  grew  it,  I  have  in 
almost  every  instance  found  that  failure  was  the 
result,  and  when  I  came  to  ask,  found  that  my 
directions  had  been  departed  from.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  variety  superba,  which  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  settle.  I  have  now,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  curators  of  Glasnevin  and  the  Dublin 
College  Gardens,  and  the  curator  of  Edinburgh 
Gardens,  what  I  hope  will  be  flowering  plants  of 
these  varieties.  I  have  also  plants  from  Mr.  Back- 
house and  Mr.  AVare  and  my  own  imported  clump, 
so  that  if  they  all  flower  I  shall  be  able  to  compare 
and  see  what  ditference  there  is.  At  present  I  fancy 
I  see  a  difference  in  growth  in  those  from  Glasnevin 
and  Edinburgh,  but  this  may  change  as  they  ad- 
vance in  age.  The  only  other  Orchids  I  have 
attempted  are  a  few  Masdevallias.  These,  I  was  told, 
would  not  do  for  me,  but  I  have  found  them  to  do 
fairly  well ;  they  look  healthy,  and  I  have  generally 
from  eight  to  ten  blooms  on  them.  I  also  tried 
Odontoglossum  Alexandras.  I  was  told  it  was  a 
cool  house  Orchid,  but  my  house  was  too  cool  for 
it,  and  so  I  gave  it  up.  However,  I  am  not  writing 
of  what  my  house  contains,  but  of  what  I  have  in 
flower  in  February.  I  have  thus  already  had  about 
a  dozen  pots  of  Roman  Hyacinths.  Paper- white  and 
early  Roman  Narcissi  have  been  grown  six  in  a  pot 
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and  have  furnished  sweet  liowers  during  the  dull 
weeks  from  Christmas  onwards.  They  are  now 
thrown  away,  for  I  have  long  since  learned  that 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  keep  them.  To  them  have 
now  succeeded  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Cyclamens,  Cine- 
rarias, Primulas,  and  a  few  other  things,  so  that  the 
house  is  quite  gay. 

The  Tulips  that  I  have  grown  are  about  four 
dczen,  consisting  of  the  Van  Thols,  Pottebakkers, 
Proserpine.  Village  Maid,  and  a  few  others.  These 
were  planted  some  four  and  some  six  in  a  pot,  were 
grown  in  a  cold  frame,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
house.  Hyacinths  have  been  treated  much  in  the 
same  way,  only  one  bulb  in  each  pot.  I 
have,  however,  this  year  been  disappointed  in 
mine;  they  have  not  bloomed  as  well  as  usual, 
several  spikes  coming  from  the  bulb,  and,  of 
course,  destroying  the  quality  of  the  bloom.  They 
are,  however,  very  gay,  although  I  have  this  year 
reduced  the  number  of  bulbs,  having  generally 
grown  about  six  dozen,  while  this  year  I  have  only 
grown  about  a  third  of  that  number.  I  have  grown 
them  in  the  ordinary  method  in  a  compost  of  good 
loam  and  well  rotted  cow  manure.  When  potted 
they  were  placed  in  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  about 
4  inches  above  the  level  of  the  pots,  and  a  little 
before  Christmas  were  removed  into  a  frame,  kept 
dark  for  a  few  days,  and  then  brought  into  the 
greenhouse.  I  have  found  that  these  bulbs  planted 
out  afterwards  in  the  garden  do  very  well,  and 
furnish  good  clumps  of  bloom  in  the  early  spring. 
I  have  an  excellent  lot  of  Cinerarias,  and,  curiously 
enough,  although  it  was  a  packet  of  mixed  seed,  I 
have  out  of  my  dozen  and  half  of  plants  only  two 
alike.  The  plants  are  dwarf,  the  flowers  good.  I 
mention  this  because  I  heard  it  maintained  the 
other  day,  by  no  mean  authority,  that  if  you 
wanted  to  get  dwarf  Cinerarias  you  must  go  to 
France  for  seed. 

My  plants  of  Primulas  are  small,  and  I  fancy  they 
require  more  warmth,  especially  in  December 
and  January,  than  I  can  give  them.  There  are  now 
half-a-dozen  good  plants  of  Arum  or  Calla  show- 
ing flower,  and  they  will,  I  think,  be  fully  out  in  a 
few  days,  so  that  they,  too,  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  February  flowers.  When  these  are  done  flower- 
ing they  are  kept  in  the  pots  until  all  fear  of  frost 
is  over ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  planted  in  a  shady 
moist  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  there 
left  until  they  are  lifted  in  the  autuEin,  repotted, 
and  brought  into  the  house.  I  have  several  pots 
of  Freesias.  The  most  forward  will  just  be  in  to 
say  it  has  bloomed  in  February.  There  are  eight 
biUbs  in  the  pot,  and  each  bulb  has  three 
fine  heads  of  bloom.  This  will  show  that  j 
have  no  difficulty  in  growing  this  most  fragrant 
and  delightful  bulb.  I  have,  when  writing,  received 
from  a  friend  in  the  Riviera  a  beautiful  boxful 
grown,  of  course,  in  the  open. 

Cyclamens  have  formed  quite  a  feature  in  the 
house,  and  have  done  exceedingly  well.  I  have 
several  strains,  and  altogether  about  four  dozen 
bulbs.  At  one  time  I  greatly  favoured  the  giganteum 
strain,  but  after  all  the  varieties  with  medium- 
sized  blooms  are  the  best,  I  think,  as  they  are  more 
free  flowering.  I  have  two  especially  noteworthy 
plants,  one  with  the  darkest  flowers  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  Cyclamen,  and  the  other  with  beautifully 
scented  pure  white  blooms.  This  fragrance  used 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  flower,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  lost  in  their  hybridising  ;  it  was  therefore 
a  pleasure  to  find  it  again  in  growing  these.  I 
place  them  in  a  cool  frame  after  flowering,  then 
lay  them  on  their  sides  until  repotting  is  necessary. 
It  is  better  to  renew  them  from  time  to  time  as 
the  bulbs  wear  out,  although  I  remember  to  have 
once  seen  in  a  greenhouse  in  Suffolk  a  bulb  nearly 
10  inches  in  diameter  and  crowded  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  bloom,  but  that  was  many  years 
ago. 

I  have  this  year  grown  a  few  Daffodils  in  pots, 
but  only  two  of  them  flowered  in  February — ob- 
vallaris  and  incomparabilis ;  the  former  I  think  by 
far  the  prettier  of  the  two  for  pot  culture.  I  have 
plants  of  a  capital  flowering  plant  for  early  use — 
Doronicum  austriacum,  which  is  now  full,  as  is 
also  Libonia  floribunda,  one  of   the  worst   flowers 


for  cutting  that  I  know,  as  it  so  soon  goes  ofE.  I 
have,  of  course,  a  few  plants  of  Marguerites,  and 
Azalea  Deutsche  Perle  is  just  coming  into  flower. 
Well  it  may  be  said.  What  have  you  got  to  follow 
these  things  when  they  are  all  over  ?  A  good 
many  things;  but  of  these  I  may  write  by  and 
by  when  I  come  to  mention  flowers  in  bloom  in 
March.  Let  me  add  that  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  planted  in  a  box,  I  have  two  plants  of 
Lapageria,  one  rosea  and  the  other  alba ;  that 
they  were  in  flower  for  months,  and  gave  a  very 
large  quantity  of  bloom,  the  last  of  which  I  cut 
early  in  February.  This  is  trained  along  the  east 
end  of  the  house,  and  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
I  have  also  a  long  shelf  running  the  length  of  the 
house  over  the  footpath  ;  this  is  now  filled  with 
Pelargoniums,  which  will  be  brought  down  when 
the  bulbs  and  early  things  are  all  gone ;  while 
underneath  the  stage  are  Begonias  lying  on  their 
sides,  ready  to  be  repotted  and  take  the  place  of 
the  Pelargoniums  when  their  day  is  over  ;  while  in 
the  annexe  I  have  some  Fuchsias  and  Lilies  which 
are  to  furnish  the  house  later  on.  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  it  is  well  utilised,  and  I  know 
it  affords  me  a  vast  amount  of  enjoyment. 

Delta. 


Orchids. 

MILTONIA  (ODONTOGLOSSUM) 
VEXILLARIA. 
"  J.  T."  write.s  complaining  of  his  want  of  suc- 
cess with  this  species  and  its  near  ally  M.  Roezli, 
saying  the  pseudo-bulbs  rot  and  die  with  him, 
and  asks  for  some  hints  as  to  their  cultivation. 
M.  vexillaria  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  it  has 
produced  many  tine  varieties.  The  later  intro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Sander  have  proved  to  be  very 
tine  both  in  size  of  flower  and  richness  of  colour, 
(juite  eclipsing  the  older  plants.  Amongst 
many  gems  which  have  cropped  up  from  im- 
portations have  been  the  forma  known  as  alba, 
Cobbiana,  superba,  and  many  others.  The 
cultivation  of  tliese  Miltouias  is  not  difficult 
provided  they  are  kept  free  from  insects,  which 
work  such  havoc  that  even  when  in  flower  the 
plants  present  a  sickly  and  burnt  up  appearance 
that  quite  destroys  their  beauty.  It  is  of  no 
use  "J.  T."  trying  them  in  the  same  house  as 
0.  Alexandne,  for  there  they  will  only  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence,  whilst  if  they  are 
placed  in  the  Cattleya  house  the  atmosphere  is 
too  dry  and  only  encourages  thrips.  I  noticed 
a  iine  lot  of  these  plants  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
which  I  am  afraid  will  show  the  ravages  of 
these  pests  in  a  marked  degree.  I  found  out 
soon  after  INIiltonia  vexillaria  was  introduced 
that  it  must  be  grown  in  a  much  warmer  posi- 
tion than  the  other  species,  and  also  that  it  re- 
quired an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
We  know  very  little  of  its  natural  habitat,  sav- 
ing that  it  is  wild  in  the  Western  Cordilleras  of 
the  New  Granadian  Andes.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  any  reference  as  to  the  alti- 
tude at  which  it  is  found.  It  requires  a  sepa- 
rate house,  which  should  be  as  warm  as  the 
Cattleya  house  and  a  great  deal  moister.  I 
have  had  M.  vexillaria,  M.  Roezli,  and  M. 
Phahcnopsis  all  doing  well  standing  during  the 
winter  upon  a  damp  wall  well  exposed  to  the 
light  in  the  East  India  house.  These,  however, 
were  little  plants,  and  the  next  season  on  their 
removal  to  another  part  of  the  house  where 
the  air  was  drier,  the  plants,  especially  those  of 
M.  Roezli,  were  soon  smothered  with  black 
thrips. 

The  temperature  of  the  house  devoted  to 
these  and  some  others  requiring  similar  treat- 
ment should  not  fall  below  60°,  rising  a  few 
degrees  in  the  daytime,  and  it  may  rise  10"  by 
sun-heat  in  the  winter  without  being  injurious. 
I  would  advise   on   such  days  that  great  care 


be  given  to  have  a  genial  moisture  rising  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  a  plant  that  must  never 
be  dried,  the  plant  being  upon  the  move  the 
whole  season.  Less  water  is  necessary  to  its 
roots  in  winter,  yet  it  enjoys  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere all  the  year  round,  the  only  time  when 
a  drier  air  is  advantageous  being  when  it  is 
in  flower.  I  may  also  add  that  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  is  warm  enough  for  it  iu  the 
summer,  giving  it  a  somewhat  light  position.  It 
requires  exceptionally  good  drainage  ;  the  soil 
should  be  good  fibrous  peat,  from  which  nearly 
all  the  fine  particles  have  been  shaken.  Tliis 
mixed  with  some  living  Sphagnum  Moss  should 
be  made  firm  about  the  roots,  and  in  potting, 
if  some  moderately-sized  nodules  of  charcoal 
are  inserted,  they  will  serve  to  keep  the  soil 
open.  The  plants,  too,  should  sit  well  above 
the  soil  in  order  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  free 
from  moisture,  which  might  otherwise  lie  about 
and  become  stagnant.  Treated  in  the  above 
juanuer,  "  J.  T.'s  "  plants  would  improve,  but, 
judging  from  the  state  in  which  lie  describes 
them,  I  should  not  imagine  they  will  bloom 
this  season,  but  they  should  be  taken  in  hand 
at  once  in  order  to  induce  strong  growth  for 
1S91,  when  in  all  probability  he  may  expect 
them  to  bloom.  W.  H,  Goweb. 


Cymbidium  Devonianum. — "  T.  H."  sends  me 
flowers  of  this  species.  This  is  a  rare  and  beautiful 
plant,  which  usually  flowers  a  month  or  two  later 
than  this.  It  produces  pendent  racemes  of  flowers 
some  18  inches  or  2  feet  long,  and  bears  from 
twenty  to  thirty  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  pale  green,  streaked  with  dotted  lines  of 
purple ;  lip  red,  bearing  on  each  side  a  spot  of 
blackish-purple.  It  thrives  well  in  the  intermediate 
house. — H. 

Cypripedium  porphyreum. — A  very  richly 
coloured  form  of  this  plant  has  recently  been  in 
flower  with  Mr.  Drewett,  of  Riding  Mill-on-Tyne, 
and  is  much  superior  to  the  more  usual  forms  of  the 
plant.  The  lip  is  of  a  rich  dark  purple-lake,  and 
the  apical  half  of  the  petals  is  of  the  same  rich 
colour,  gradually  shading  into  pale  rosy-purple 
at  the  base.  The  sepals  are  of  the  same  light 
colours  as  in  the  more  usual  paler-flowered  forms. 
Altogether  it  is  a  handsome  and  desirable  form,  and 
Mr.  Drewett  informs  me  that  the  richness  of  colour 
is  permanent,  as  each  year  his  plant  has  bloomed 
the  flowers  have  always  been  dark.  I  have  seen 
other  flowers  nearly  or  quite  as  dark,  and  I  think  it 
must  have  been  from  one  of  a  similar  colour  that 
Reichenbach  originally  described  the  plant. — N.  E. 
Bkown. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrse.  —  Mr.  May, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Jacomb,  at  Cheam  Park,  has  just 
sent  me  a  beautiful  form  ;  the  flowers  measure 
nearly  ik  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  round  and  full,  and  beautifully  crisp  on  the 
edges  ;  the  former  are  rich  deep  lilac-rose  or  mauve, 
the  petals  white  suffused  with  mauve  ;  lip  prettily 
frilled,  white,  stained  with  yellow  at  the  base.  It  is 
a  magnificent  flower  and  well  deserves  attention. 
These  rich  rose-coloured  forms,  I  imagine,  are 
denizens  of  a  region  by  themselves.  I  know  some 
few  years  ago,  when  0.  Alexandiaj  was  a  much 
rarer  plant  than  it  is  now,  that  the  rose-tinted 
flowers  were  sent  by  a  Mr.  O'Reilly,  but  I  never 
knew  what  particular  spot  he  was  collecting  in, 
and  this  flower  of  Mr.  Jacomb's  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  dried  flowers  sent  home  by  that  collector. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans. — I  am  glad  to 
see  many  forms  of  this  grand  species  now  appear- 
ing in  various  gardens  round  London,  and  I  can- 
not understand  why  this  plant  has  not  been  more 
largely  grown.  I  lately  noted  a  very  rich  and 
bright  coloured  form  of  this  plant,  the  sepals  and 
petals  having  a  ground  of  rich  deep  yellow,  and 
the  transverse  bands  heavy  and  very  rich  chest- 
nut-brown. It  is  a  plant  which  makes  a  spike 
some  2  feet  or  3  feet  long,  and  bears  m.^ny  floweis. 
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but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  branched. 
It  is  quite  a  cool  house  plant,  first  introduced  to 
English  gardens  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  but 
first  found  by  M.  Linden,  and  of  whom  I  purchased 
in  Brussels,  twenty  years  ago,  the  finest  and 
darkest  variety  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  species.  It 
comes  from  New  Granada  — W.  H.  G. 


TWO  GOOD  HYBRID  ORCHIDS. 

Notwithstanding  that  nearly  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  proved  that  exotic  Orchids 
could  not  only  be  raised  from  seeds  matured 
under  cultivation,  but  that  cross-breeding 
amongst  them  could  be  made  to  produce  valu- 
able results,  yet  the  really  good  hybrids  hitherto 
obtained  are  few  in  number.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  hybrids  have  already 
flowered  in  England  alone  this  statement  may 
appear  untenable,  unless  the  standard  of  quality 
is  fixed  very  high.  In  my  opinion  a  hybrid 
which  is  not  an  improvement  upon  its  parents 
and  a  distinct  gain  as  an  ornamental  plant 
ought  not  to  be  called  good  in  a  horticultural 
sense.  The  botanist,  and  perhaps  also  the 
connoisseur,  see  something  to  interest  and  ad- 
mire in  every  plant  which  is  the  result  of  cross- 
ing two  distinct  species.  Those,  however,  who 
admire  Orchids  only  for  their  beauty  of  form  or 
colour  look  for  something  more  in  a  hybrid  than 
the  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  "mule."  No  one 
would  hesitate  to  call  good  such  hybrids  as 
Calanthe  Veitchi,  Deudrobium  Ainsworthi,  D. 
Leechianum,  Cypripedium  Morganise,  Lfelia 
Digbyana-Mossi;«,  and  a  few  others  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  meritorious  as  these.  A  good 
garden  plant  should  be  capable  of  easy  multi- 
plication, and  the  hybrids  here  named  may  be 
considered  such.  The  list  of  those  hybrids 
which  deserve  only  to  be  called  mongrels  merely 
is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  long  one.  Some 
day  we  may  hope  to  see  Orchid  breeders  as 
willingly  destroy  bad  crosses  as  the  raisers  of 
Roses,  Geraniums,  &c.,  are  now.  There  is  at 
present  too  much  promiscuous  crossing  amongst 
Orchids  ;  the  result  of  the  cross  is  not  bothered 
about ;  consequently  many  of  the  hybrids  are 
very  inferior. 

Some  genera  of  Orchids  are  exceedingly  slow 
to  multiply  under  cultivation,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  hybrid  of  the  greatest  beauty  is 
raised,  but  there  are  so  few  plants — perhaps 
only  one  of  it — that  its  existence  is  provoking 
to  everyone  except  its  fortunate  possessor. 
Amongst  these  must  be  placed  the  Phalaenopsis, 
of  which  Mr.  8eden  has  raised  several  very 
beautiful  hybrids.  Probably  the  best  of  these  is 
P.  Harriettas,  a  cross  between  P.  grandiflora 
and  P.  violacea,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Chelsea  collection  in  May,  1887.  It  is  a 
most  charming  plant,  abundantly  distinct  from  its 
parents  and  from  every  other  Phalaenopsis  in  the 
sizeof  itsflowersandtheircolour.  Mr.E.  Corning, 
.  of  Albany,  U.  S.  America,  is  the  lucky  possessor 
of  a  plant  of  it  (possibly  there  are  others  which 
are  unknown  to  us),  and  flowers  from  this  have 
lately  been  forwarded  to  Kew.  Mr.  Moon,  who 
has  made  a  drawing  of  them  for  The  Garden, 
said  that  he  knew  of  no  more  delightful  PhaL-e- 
nopsis,  hybrid  or  species,  than  this.  Leaves 
were  not  sent,  but  the  scape  bore  two  flowers, 
each  nearly  o  indies  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  broad  and  overlapping,  almost  wax-like 
in  texture,  and  coloured  a  rich,  clear  cream, 
splashed  at  the  base  with  bright  rose-purple. 
The  lip  resembles  that  of  P.  violacea  in  form, 
except  that  it  has  the  side  lobes  of  P.  grandi- 
flora, whilst  its  colour  is  bright  rose-purple, 
except  the  middle  portion  about  the  callus, 
where  it  is  yellow,  spotted  with  pale  brown.  It 
is  diflicuJt  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  beauty 


of  the  flowers,  and,  unless  the  plant  is  easier 
of  increase  than  most  Phalsenopsids  are,  it  will 
long  remain  scarce. 

The  second  hybrid  of  wliich  I  lately  saw 
flowers — this  time  from  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cook- 
son's  collection — is  at  least  as  beautiful  as  the 
Phalasnopsis,  whilst  there  is  some  prospect  of 
its  becoming  plentiful  in  time,  as  it  belongs  to  a 
genus  which  is  comparatively  easy  to  multiply, 
viz.,  Phaius.  Mr.  Cookson's  plant  has  not,  I 
think,  been  named,  but  it  is  the  result  of  cross- 
ing P.  Wallichi  with  P.  tuberculosus.  Its 
parents  could  not  but  produce  something 
startling,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  breeder's 
anxious  expectations  when  the  seedlings  first 
showed  for  flower.  We  learn  that  several 
plants  were  raised  from  this  cross,  and  that  Mr. 
Cookson  expects  to  be  able  to  exhibit  flowers  of 
it  in  April  next  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  history  of  this  hybrid  remains  to  be  told  ; 
meanwhile  here  is  a  rough  description  of  its 
flowers  :  Spike  1  foot  long,  bearing  five  flowers, 
each  4  inches  across,  the  petals  and  sepals 
similar  in  form  and  arrangement  'to  those  of 
P.  Wallichi,  2  inches  long,  half  an  inch  wide, 
and  coloured  a  pale  rosy  salmon,  with  a  faint 
shade  of  brown  ;  lip  2  inches  long,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  across  the  mouth,  almost 
campanulate,  spurless,  the  front  lobe  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  recurved,  wavy  and 
crisped  ;  the  colour  of  the  tube  is  apple-yellow 
at  the  base,  deep  crimson  in  the  upper  half,  the 
front  lobe  purple,  with  flakes  of  a  darker  shade, 
and  a  keel  or  line  of  bright  yellow  running  from 
throat  to  apex  ;  the  column  is  white. 

If  this  hybrid  has  anything  like  the  constitu- 
tion of  P.  Wallichi  it  will  be  a  most  valuable 
garden  plant,  much  more  so  than  its  other 
parent,  which,  whilst  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Orchids,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  refractory.  Mr.  Cookson  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  raised  an  Orchid 
of  so  much  beauty  and  so  great  promise  as  this 
hybrid  Phaius.  W.  W. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Coelogyne  cristata  alba.— Mr.  Cowley,  gar- 
dener to  Jfr.  Tautz,  Studley  Housp,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
sends  me  a  spike  of  bloom,  sayiug,  "  You  will  find  it  is 
fragrant.  I  do  nut  know  if  this  has  been  noted 
before."  I  lave  never  observed  this  before.  It 
yields  a  lovely  fragrance,  similar  to  that  of  white  Jas- 
mine, rendering  it  very  sweet  and  delicious— another 
recommendation  for  this  chaste  beauty. — G. 

Cypripedium  Stonei  aerosepalum.— Thisis 
a  very  rare  form  of  the  species.  It  originated  with 
Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp  in  their  nurseries  at  Dulwich. 
The  flowers  are  of  about  the  same  colour  as  those  of 
the  typical  plant,  but  instead  of  the  broad  dorsal  sepal, 
this  portion  of  the  flower  is  narrow  and  lengthened 
out  until  it  terminates  in  a  point,  whilst  the 
lower  sepals  are  more  developed.  At  first  they  were 
divided,  thus  approaching  the  original  form  of  the 
genus.  It  is  very  rare,  two  plants  only  being  known 
to  exist. — G. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum.  — A  very  fine  and 
bright-coloured  variety  in  two  plants  is  now  in 
great  beauty  at  Langley  Park,  Beckenham,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Goodhart.  They  are  good-sized 
specimens,  and  each  has  thirteen  spikes,  the  one 
bearing  211  flowers  and  the  other  323,  the  blooms 
being  large,  and  with  a  very  bright  reddish-crimson 
band  upon  the  lip.  The  same  number  of  spikes 
developed  in  the  autumn  on  one  plant,  but  they 
were  taken  off  by  the  fog.  After  this  the  plant 
was  kept  somewhat  dry  and  rested,  with  the  result 
that  a  second  crop  of  spikes  has  been  developed, 
and  which  is  now  flowering.  No  one  need  there- 
fore find  fault  with  this  plant  for  not  being  free- 
flowering.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  species— another 
of  the  treasures  obtained  from  Burmah  by  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  and  after  whom  it  was 


named  by  Professor  Reichenbach.  It  grows  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  certainly  is  a  terrestrial  plant, 
as  it  could  not  obtain  sjfficient  nourishment  as  an 
epiphyte.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  mixture  of  light 
turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  which  should  be  well 
drained.  The  atmosphere  must  be  kept  well  charged 
with  moisture  during  the  growing  season,  and  the 
temperature  about  intermediate  heat ;  in  winter 
the  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
drought,  but  they  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side 
and  comparatively  cool. 

Orchids  from  Southampton.- 1  am  surprised 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Innes,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Buchan, 
a  box  of  Orchid  flowers.  It  would  seem  that  his 
employer  cannot  overcome  his  love  for  these  plants, 
and  after  having  sold  the  collection  which  he  had 
been  to  my  knowledge  twenty-flve  years  in  collect- 
ing, he  now  commences  again.  Amongst  the 
flowers  is  a  Lselia  anceps,  which  I  should  think  is 
the  dark  form  named  Protheroeana ;  an  excellent  va- 
riety of  Odontoglossum  maculatum,  and  which  I  re- 
cently observed  in  Mr.  Horsman'scoUection  under  the 
name  of  anceps,  and  a  Pilumna  fragrans,  pure  white 
and  delightfully  sweet ;  it  is  a  reduced  form  of  P. 
nobilis,  but  both  are  highly  deserving  cultivation 
for  their  fragrance,  especially  as  they  may  be  grown 
in  the  cool  house. — W.  G. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  743. 

ALLAMANDA  VIOLACEA.* 
Heue  is  tliy  iiictun;  of  a  plant  wliicli  must 
cunie  as  a  .surprise  and  a  delight  to  tlie  younger 
generation  of  liorticulturists,  wliilst  tliose  wlio 
knew  it  when  it  was  in  gardens  iii  England 
some  twenty-fiA'e  years  ago  will  welcome  its 
return.  It  is  a  plant  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  As  a  useful,  easily  grown,  free- 
flowering,  handsome  stove  climber,  and  an 
Allanianda  of  exceptional  colour,  it  deserves 
to  take  rank  with  tlie  choicest  of  indoor  plants. 
To  the  hybridiser,  the  possibilities  of  a  cross 
between  the  large  and  beautiful  yellow- 
flowered  kinds  and  this  rosy-puiiile  one  will 
reeonmiend  it  to  his  special  care.  The  student 
of  colour  development  in  flowers  will  find 
this  Allamanda  rather  a  poser,  and  lie  may 
find  interest  in  trying  to  account  for  the 
ooeurreuce  of  a  purple-flowered  species  in  a 
genus,  the  flowers  of  which,  with  this  one 
exception,  are  distinctly  yeUow-flowered.  If 
we  are  to  believe  that  "  all  flower  colouring  was 
originally  green,  then  yellow,  then  white, 
flesh,  rose,  r^d,  purple,  and  finally  blue,"  then 
we  must  either  hope  to  find  Allamandas  with 
white,  flesh,  and  rose  -  coloured  flowers,  or 
we  must  believe  that  they  are  "mis.sing  links." 
A  glance  at  the  figure  of  this  purple 
Allamanda  suggests  the  flowers  of  some  of 
the  cultivated  Dipladenias.  in  which  there 
arc  white,  yelloAV,  flesh,  and  almost  crimson- 
flo'wcred  kin<ls. 

In  The  Garden  for  1886,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  400, 
will  be  foundan  account  of  the  genus  Allamanda, 
and  also  a  plate  of  one  of  tlie  best  of  the  gar- 
den kinds,  viz.,  A.  Hender.soni.  In  that  account 
notice  is  taken  of  A,  violacea,  "which  found  its 
way  into  English  gardens  about  twenty  years 
ago,  but  which  has  apparently  now  disap- 
peared." I  had  seen  some  years  before  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Jeffcries,  of  Oxford,  a  picture  of 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  September  27,  1889.  Litho- 
graplied  and  printed  by  Guillauiae  Severeyns. 
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tlicse  purple  flowers,  Ijut  it  was  not  until  after 
referring  to  books  that  its  genuineness  was 
undoubted.  Gardner  had  discovered  this 
species  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  Brazil,  and 
had  afterwards  figured  and  described  it  in 
Fielding's  "  Sertum,"  calling  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  Allamandas,  and  describing  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  as  violaceous.  As  an  in- 
stance of  how  a  plant  may  be  preserved  in 
some  garden  where  one  woidd  least  expect  to 
find  it,  the  finding  of  A.  violacea  in  the  Xatal 
Botanic  Gardens  alone  amongst  all  the  gardens 
tried  is  worth  recording.  Two  jdants  were  re- 
ceived at  Kew  last  year  from  Natal.  They 
were  so  ^veak  when  they  arrived  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  graft  a  bit  of  eacli  on  to 
A.  cathartica.  Both  of  these  flowered  in  Sei> 
tember,  and  whilst  one  was  the  plant  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Moon's  drawing,  the  other  was 
duller  in  colour.  A  note  in  a  contemporary 
last  year  disparaged  A.  violacea  as  a  garden 
plant,  its  flowers  lieing  described  as  "  unde- 
cided, dirty  salmony-purple,  more  curious  than 
beautiful."  Evidently  the  worst  of  the  two 
plants  flowered  at  Ivew  was  here  meant,  for 
no  one  could  descril.ie  in  these  terms  the  plant 
represented  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

The  grafted  plants  did  not  do  a  whit  better 
than  those  struck  afterwards  from  cuttings. 
In  the  ease  of  A.  grandiflora,  however,  graft- 
ing must  be  resorted  to  if  good,  liealthy,  free- 
flowering  plants  are  desired.  On  its  own  roots 
this  plant  is  most  unsatisfactory,  but  when 
grafted  on  to  A.  cathartica  or  any  strong  va- 
riety it  gro\\  s  well  and  flowers  profusely. 

The  cultural  re([uirements  of  A.  violacea 
are  exactly  those  which  answer  for  the  yellow- 
flowered  kinds.  It  differs  from  the  other  spe- 
cies in  having  the  leaves  usually  four  in  a 
whorl  and  in  having  more  hairs  on  the 
stems  and  leaves.  W.  "W. 


Training  plants.— Although  most  plants  re- 
quire some  amount  of  staking  and  training  to  get 
them  into  form  and  so  give  them  a  start,  training 
has  been  much  overdone.  When  plants  are  too 
regular  and  stifE  they  are  very  objectionable.  Most 
of  us  who  have  been  long  in  gardens  can  remember 
the  Azaleas  that  used  to  be  the  fashion,  at  which 
time  hooped  frames  were  made  for  the  plants. 
To  these  every  branch,  twig,  and  shoot  were  closely 
tied,  and  the  whole  when  finished  looked  like  a 
shaven  pyramid  of  green,  or  when  in  flower  walls 
of  colour,  as  no  leaf  nor  bloom  stood  out  beyond  the 
other.  We  yet  see  plants  very  much  tortured  and 
spoiled  by  being  brought  into  formal  shapes. 
There  are  many  plants  that  are  better  in  every 
way  without  stakes  at  all,  and  many  that  would  be 
much  more  attractive  if  they  had  less  support. 
The  most  pleasing  forms,  perhaps,  are  the  loose 
bush  and  pyramidal,  as  both  are  natural,  and  the 
more  we  follow  Nature's  lines  the  more  satisfac- 
tory will  the  results  be.  It  is  only  for  growers  to 
discriminate  which  of  those  forms  any  plants  lend 
themselves  to  and  then  follow  them,  but  instead  of 
much  staking  and  tying  attention  should  be  given 
to  regulating  the  growth  by  stopping  strong  shoots 
and  thinning  and  pruning.  By  so  doing  the  force 
of  sap  is  balanced,  and  the  growth  instead  of  being 
irregular  becomes  uniform  and  equal  throughout. 
Soft-wooded  subjects,  such  as  Chrysanthemums, 
for  instance,  must,  of  course,  be  staked  to  support 
them,  but  only  the  main  branches  should  have 
sticks  to  prevent  breakage  by  wind,  and  hard- 
wooded  plants  hardly  require  any  at  all.  In  tjing 
thess  they  should  be  tied  out,  not  in,  as  a  plant  so 


handled,  that  was  of  fair  size  before,  may,  and 
often  is,  so  reduced  in  dimensions  as  to  look  in 
value  about  half  what  it  was  before. — S.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 

THE  ENGLISH  HAIRBELL. 

(campanula  rotundifolia.) 
The  true  type  of  the  Hairbell,  the  Bluebell 
of  Scotland,  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers  ;  in- 
deed in  many  counties  it  is  amongst  the  com- 
monest of  our  field  and  wayside  plants.  When 
seen  wild  struggling  to  keep  its  own  with  the 
surrounding  herbage  it  is  a  truly  beautiful  flower 


The  English  Hairbell  (Campanula  rotimdifolia). 

with  a  grace  unequalled  by  any  other  species  of 
this  popular  genus.  It  would  be  superfluous  in 
the  case  of  such  a  well-known  plant  to  give  a 
description,  but  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  point 
out  its  usefulness  in  the  garden,  especially  for 
rockeries  and  borders  of  mixed  hardy  flowers. 
In  a  wild  state  it  is  most  variable.  I  have 
often  selected  over  a  dozen  varieties  in  a  small 
meadow,  differing  in  the  width  of  the  leaves  and 
size  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  various  shades 
of  blue,  the  variation  in  habit  and  height  being 
also  very  remarkable.  Many  of  these  varieties 
make  debghtf  ul  and  lively  patches  in  the  garden, 
and,  together  with  the  white  form  often  called 
Hosti  alba  and  the  ex(pii8ite  soldanellieflora, 
give  a  useful  variety  both  in  form  and  habit. 
They  vary  in  height  from  9  inches  to  2  feet,  and 
art-  furnished  abundantly  with  their  dark  blue 
pendent  bells.  The  North  American  linifolia 
and  the  South  European  Scheuchzeri  are 
nothing  more  than  extreme  forms  of  this  lovely 
plant,  the  last-mentioned  being  a  very  free- 
flowering  and  charming  rock  plant.  K. 

Helianthus  cueumerifolius.— This  beautiful 
annual  ought  to  be  more  grown.     It  is  a  gem  of  a  Sun- 


flower, with  a  charming  habit,  brilliant  little  blooms, 
each  about  2^  inches  across,  with  jet  black  eyes,  look- 
ing most  telling  at  a  distance.  It  has  a  much  longer 
season  than  Rudbeckia,  its  commonest  ripal,  and  is 
more  sturdy  also  than  the  Harpalium  section,  and 
more  beautiful  and  enduring  than  the  other  perennial 
Sunflowers.  It  is  an  annual  and  ripens  seed  freely,  but 
the  discs  must  be  picked  almost  daily,  else  the  seed  drops 
out  and  is  lost.  This  is  probably  why  it  is  called  a 
bad  seeding  thing  and  forgotten.  The  flowers  are 
very  useful  for  cutting.  Sow  it  in  spring  in  a  frame, 
prick  the  plants  into  pots  to  help  them  on,  as  they  are 
lanky  and  disappointing-looking  for  some  time,  but 
when  planted  out  they  gather  strength  and  form  the 
prettiest  bushes  possible.  Four  plants  will  fill  a  bed 
4  feet  across.  Occasionally  one  gets  a  splendid  mulo 
plant  crossed  by  the  ordinary  Sunflower— most  beauti- 
ful when  it  occurs,  but  sterile  and  very  weak  st«mmed, 
needing  cai-eful  staking,  though  well  worth  that  little 
attention. — A. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Anemone  blanda. — The  warm  winds  and  rains 
are  bringing  this  into  full  flower  rapidly,  but  in 
such  variable  weather  the  flowers  are  not  so  good 
as  when  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  cold  frame.  The 
shade  varies  from  deep  blue  to  very  pale  blue. 
This  variation  in  colour  results,  I  believe,  from 
weather  changes  and  other  local  conditions,  and 
this  difference  in  colour  has  led  many  to  suppose 
that  there  are  varieties  of  the  species.  There  may 
be  some  permanent  difference,  but  I  have  never  ob- 
served it,  when  plants  have  been  so  placed  that 
occasional  se?ere  frosts  could  not  reach  them  when 
in  the  bud  state.  As  with  coloured  Primroses,  He- 
paticas,  hardy  Cyclamens,  and  even  Wallflowers, 
the  colour  becomes  damaged  by  one  night's  frost, 
for  when  bads  that  have  been  prominent  at  the 
time  open,  they  have  a  bleached  appearance.  This 
I  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  many  shades 
of  blue  to  be  seen  in  an  open- air  patch  of  this 
Windflower,  and  I  am  further  confirmed  in  this 
view  from  seeing  pale  and  dark  flowers  on  the  same 
plant. 

Species  of  Crocus.  —  The  more  important 
feature  about  these,  other  than  the  ordinary  spring- 
flowering  varieties,  must  be  that  of  their  period  of 
flowering,  that  Is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
flower-lover,  because  in  many  the  general  appear- 
ances of  size  and  colour  are  similar.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  wish  to  imply  that  important  botanical  dis- 
tinctions do  not  exist,  but  as  garden  objects  one 
might  well  get  practically  the  same  effects  from 
half  a  dozen  kinds  selected  for  their  periods  of 
bloom  as  from  twice  that  number,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  same  number  of  bulbs  were  em- 
ployed. 

Helleborus  viridis. — On  reading  the  remarks 
of  "  A  Gloucestershire  Parson,"  one  feels  like  tak- 
ing a  stroll  in  a  lovely  old  garden,  but  when  one 
comes  to  the  description  of  this  plant,  a  question 
arises  as  to  its  correct  name.  Does  not  the  de- 
scription at  p.  11)9  more  nearly  apply  to  H.  foeti- 
dns ;  H.  viridis  is  an  evergreen,  or  winter-foli- 
aged  plant ;  H  fcetidus  is  not,  and  they  are  other, 
wise  most  distinct. 

Daphne  Fioniana. — I  for  one  am  most  grate- 
ful for  the  manner  in  which  our  notice  has  been 
drawn  (p.  1G9)  to  sweet-smelling  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  though  I  daresay  many  will  fail  to  catch  the 
scents  described,  the  perfumes  of  the  garden  justly 
claim  the  increased  attention  now  bestowed.  To 
have  a  keen  sense  of  smell  is  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  in  a  well-stocked  garden.  From  experience 
I  can  say  that  few  flowers  are  scentless;  the  draw- 
back is  when  one  speaks  of  a  quality  of  perfume  of 
a  given  flower  to  receive  the  wondering  glance  of 
inquiry  from  a  friend  who  ends  the  matter  by  say- 
ing "  I  cannot  smell  anything."  I  wished  to  say  a 
word  for  this  Daphne.  It  flowers  only  a  little 
later  than  Mezereon ;  the  flowers  are  abundant, 
strongly  and  deliciously  perfumed.  The  shrub  is 
dwarf  and  of  a  deep  Holly  green.  Small  plants  of 
but  a  few  inches  high  are  now  in  flower  here.  It 
is  a  more  easily  accommodated  shiub  than  D. 
Cneorum  or  rupestris,  of  which  it  may  fitly  be  de- 
scribed as  an  enlarged  form. 

Seedling  Hellebores.— Doubtlessthecoloured 
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or  forked-stemmed  section  is  in  its  infancy  yet  as 
a  garden  flower.  We  are  annually  finding  hybrids 
from  seed  gathered  anyhow  with  far  better,  larger 
and  brighter  flowers  than  those  of  the  type,  and 
even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  extra  vigour 
of  seedlings  there  are  large  quantities  that  one 
feels  induced  to  mark  oS  as  distinct  and  improved 
flowers.  I  base  these  remarks  on  personal  experi- 
ence and  on  plants  raised  from  seed  gathered  with- 
out reference  to  name  or  colour  of  parents,  but  I 
may  add  the  seed  bearers  included  a  goodly  collec- 
tion of  some  score  or  so  of  types  and  natural  hy- 
brids. We  may  now  cease  to  trouble  ourselves  as 
to  what  this  and  that  variety  may  be  botanically, 
for  when  seedlings  are  brought  together  and  well 
cultivated,  they  cross  with  such  freedom  as  to 
puzzle  the  most  acute  observers  in  a  few  years. 
What  is  of  most  moment  is  that  in  two  or  three 
years  we  can  get  charming  flowers  from  seed,  and  we 
have  the  additional  pleasure  of  expectation  of 
something  new  and  good.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirltstall. 


Home-grown  Lily  of  the  Valley. — The 
idea  had  apparently  become  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  Lily  of  the  Valley  of  foreign  growth  must  of 
necessity  be  the  best,  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
several  market  and  private  growers,  especially  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
is  especially  at  home,  being  found  growing  wild 
in  many  of  the  woodlands,  such  splendid  examples 
of  good  culture  have  been  exhibited,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  longer  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  crowns  quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  that 
come  from  the  Continent  being  produced.  Wish- 
ing to  put  the  matter  to  a  test,  I  prepared  a  piece 
of  ground  by  deeply  cultivating  and  liberally  ma- 
nuring it.  I  planted  out  a  quantity  of  crowns 
singly  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  kept  them  free  from 
weeds  during  summer,  and  top-dressed  with  ma- 
nure in  winter.  The  next  spring  they  flowered 
very  well  out  of  doors,  but  when  allowed  two  sea- 
sons' growth  before  being  lifted  the  crowns  were 
fully  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  got  from  the  Conti- 
nent. As  the  home-grown  crowns  can  be  lifted 
and  potted  at  once  without  any  of  the  exposure  or 
drying  to  which  imported  crowns  are  more  or  less 
liable,  I  felt  sure  that  they  would  start  more  satis- 
factorily into  growth  than  the  foreign  ones  fre- 
quently do.  In  this  I  have  not  been  disappointed, 
for  never  have  I  had  them  finer  or  start  with  so 
little  trouble.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  those  who 
frequently  complain  of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  early  forced  batches  of  this  lovely  flower  would 
turn  their  attention  to  home-grown  crowns  they 
would  have  equally  satisfactory  results.  Lily  of 
the  Valley  does  not  need  a  better  climate,  but  only 
better  culture  than  it  generally  gets  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.— J.  G  ,  llonts. 

Storing  Gladioli— treatment  of  spawn  (G. 
gandavensis). — Though  the  time  for  planting  has 
now  arrived,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  sub- 
ject in  reply  to  "  Delta."  I  have  frequently  stated 
in  The  Gakden,  that  1  am  in  the  habit  of  lifting 
any  of  the  hybrids  of  G.  Gandavensis  not  fully 
matured— often  such  varieties  as  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, Marquis  of  Lothian  (Campbell),  Stafford 
Northcote,  James  Mcintosh,  &c.,  are  quite  green 
even  in  November— and  letting  them  dry  out  slowly 
surrounded  by  sand.  To  this  system  "  Delta  "  has 
several  objections,  without,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
saying  how  he  matures  those  not  ripened  when  frost 
threatens.  Surely  he  would  not  twist  oS  the  green 
stems,  and  then  place  the  imperfect  corm  in  a  warm 
study  and  dry  atmosphere  such  as  he  describes  at 
page  155  ?  I  should  consider  such  a  system  apt  to 
cause  degeneration.  As  to  the  objections  (1),  "  The 
potting  shed  where  the  corms  and  attached  stems 
are  stored  should  be  heated."  ....  Certainly  not ; 
frost  in  the  south  of  Ireland  not  once  in  a  decade 
does  even  Potatoes  any  harm  in  a  house,  and  I  was 
under  the  impression  Kent  is  a  few  degrees  on  an 
average  warmer.  Gladioli  corms  when  dried  out 
are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  degree  or  two  of 
frost.  Many  leave  them  out  all  the  winter,  and  in 
my  case  some  accidentally  pet  left  out  every  year, but 
theyare  the  first  to  appear.  2 


in  a  tolerably  stiff  soil  with  sufficient  earth  to  them 
to  be  of  any  value. "  ....  There  is  an  obvious 
misconception  here.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
p.dhering  earth  I  care,  but  I  always  believed  the  sap 
or  nutriment  stored  in  the  stems  and  leaves  returns 
in  part  to  perfect  the  arrested  growth  at  lifting, 
and  thus  assists  maturation.  Long  since,  I 
thought  your  correspondent  understood  this  was 
the  object  I  aimed  at.  Of  course,  dried  out  stems 
are  not  retained,  and  the  corms  are  at  once  put  in 
dry  sand.  Lastly,  "  The  saving  of  the  spawn  must 
be  put  off  until  the  planting  time."  ....  This  is 
not  correct.  As  soon  as  I  observe  the  stems  dried 
out,  say  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  remove  them, 
and  generally  the  adhering  old  corm  of  the  previous 
year  with  the  accompanying  spawn.  As  I  grow  my 
Gladioli  with  some  of  them  blooming  into  Novem- 
ber, even  if  planted  in  February,  1  could  not  think 
of  removing  the  stems  when  lifting.  Perhaps 
"  Delta  "  does  not  mean  that  ?  If  your  correspon- 
dent, to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  years  for 
hints  in  your  columns,  is  satisfied  with  his  system 
so  ought  I,  as  my  stock  increases  from  year  to  year 
without  counting  additions  from  spawn  or  purchase. 
In  starting  spawn  I  took  the  advice  of  a  correspon- 
dent some  years  ago,  and  made  a  trench  IJ  inches  or 
8  inches  deep  for  the  spawn,  planting  in  March  after 
a  fall  of  snow  on  a  fine  day.  I  waited  until  July  or 
August,  expecting,  like  the  ordinary  corms,  to  see 
some  sign  of  the  spawn  or  bulbils,  but  when  ex- 
amined aU  had  rotted  or  disappeared.  Since  then 
I  generally  start  the  spawn  in  heat,  either  near  the 
hot-water  pipes  in  my  greenhouse,  or  put  a  long 
deep  box  on  some  stable  manure  for  a  short  time, 
thus  giving  them  a  start.  This  start  is  everything, 
for  if  those  diminutive  bulbs  are  placed  in  cold  wet 
soil  several  inches  deep  in  the  open  garden,  you 
have  seen  the  first  and  last  of  them  if  the  rule  of 
covering  them  twice  their  diameter  is  observed.  An 
inch  of  soil  is  all  they  require,  but  some  rich  loam 
might  be  added  afterwards.  It  they  grow  thickly 
in  the  box  they  must  be  given  liquid  manure,  but  I 
like  to  give  them  plenty  of  feeding  material.  They 
cannot  get  too  much  air  and  sunshine  afterwards. 
— W.  J.  MUEPHY,  Clonmcl. 


Just  then  new  roots  are  not  developed,  neither  is 
there  much  root-activity  during  the  winter.  The 
spring  seems  to  be  the  great  season  of  rooting  well- 
divided  plants,  whilst  seedlings  seem  to  be  making 
roots  all  through  the  winter.  I  have  lifted  seed- 
ling plants  from  seed-beds  in  the  early  spring  with 
roots  fully  l!  inches  long,  and  which  have  struck 
vertically  downwards.  In  some  cases  a  liberal  top- 
dressing  of  fresh  soil  is  helpful  to  old  plants.  The 
natural  tendency  of  the  Polyanthus  and  Primrose 
is  to  push  crowns  higher  above  the  soil  every  year, 
and  therefore  some  form  of  feeding  roots  not  other- 
wise able  to  find  sustenance  seems  needful.  Still, 
where  clumps  have  grown  into  clusters  of  a  score 
of  distinct  crowns,  it  is  obvious  that  whilst  the 
roots  in  the  outer  ones  may  be  fed  by  top-dressing, 
those  crowded  inside  the  cluster  are  not  so  well 
favoured.  Hence  it  is  wisest  to  lift  the  clumps 
bodily,  divide  as  advised,  and  replant  the  crowns 
singly  every  three  years  at  least.  A.  D. 


DIVIDING  POLYANTHUSES. 
"Will  it  be  safe  to  divide  and  transplant  Poly- 
anthuses now  ;  '  asked  a  lady  the  other  day.    My 
reply  was,  "  There  is  no  better  time."    The  misfor- 
tune which  attaches  to  the  division  and  replanting 
of  Polyanthuses  now  is  that  not  much  of  a  showy 
bloom  follows,  because  the  strength  which  should 
have  been   used  for  flower-production  has  to  be 
utilised  in  root-production,  and  the  plants  are  really 
not  well  established  until  the  bloom  is  over.    Some 
growers  allow  their  clumps  or  large  plants  to  remain 
untouched  until  after  the  flowering  period,  but  in 
that  case  the  division  of  the  crowns  cannot  well  be 
done  until  early  in  May — perhaps  later — and  the 
most  useful  time  to  secure  rooting  is  lost.    Alt  hough 
I  prefer  the  raising  of  Polyanthuses  from  seed 
yearly,  dibbling  them  out  into  the  ground  when 
quite  strong  in  April,  yet  some  sorts  it  is  needful 
to  propagate,  and  to  ensure  stout  plants  of  these 
the  following  winter  the  wisest  course  is  to  lift  the 
old  clumps  now,  shake  all  the  soil  out  from  them, 
divide  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  break  out  care- 
fully all  the  crowns  singly.    These  just  now  are 
making  new  roots  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and 
whilst  in  the  old  clumps  find  it  hard  to  get  into  the 
soil,  which  i.s  also  pretty  well  exhausted.     If  these 
single  crowns  be  now  dibbled  out  into  rows  in  good 
deep-holding  soil,  the  new  roots  attached  will  soon 
take  hold  and  go  down  deep.     If  the  divided  pieces 
have  much  of  the  old  root  attached,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  such  portion  may,  by  engendering  rot, 
prove  a  weakness  rather  than  a  source  of  strength. 
If  these  divided  crowns  do  well,  as  they  should  in 
deep-holding    soil,   they    will    develop    into    fine 
blooming  plants  next  winter.     They  may  also  re- 
main undivided  for  a  second  year,  and  should  then 
be  again  broken  up  and  replanted.     If  the  spring 
should  prove  to  be  very  hot  and  dry  there  is  some 
risk  to  be  encountered,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  have 
found  better  results  come  from  plants  so  propagated 
They  should  be  grown  I  than  when  divided  and  replanted  in  the  autumn. 


YELLOW  CARNATIONS. 
Me.  a.  R.  Brown,  of  Handsworth,  Birmingham, 
who  contributes  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  Union  some  notes  on  the  flowers 
of  the  past  year,  says,  "  What  a  grand  flower  Ger- 
mania  is ;  but  I  cannot  say  the  same  for  Will 
Threlfall,  which  has  too  few  petals  to  be  of  much 
good."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  I  first  bloomed 
Will  Threlfall  in  ISSS,  I  found  the  flower  large  and 
of  full  substance,  and  resembling  that  of  Ger- 
mania,  but  not  quite  so  well  coloured  or  so  well 
formed  in  the  petal ;  still,  a  vigorous  grower.  Last 
year,  though  apparently  as  vigorous  as  ever,  it  ap- 
peared to  lack  the  substance  of  the  previous  year, 
and  so  my  own  experience  was  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Brown,  while  Germania  was  as  good  as  ever. 
We  know  that  seasons  affect  flowers,  and  probably 
Will  Threlfall  more  so  than  Germania.  While  I  can- 
not but  admit  that  Will  Threlfall  is  inferior  to  Ger- 
mania, yet  I  look  upon  it  as  very  useful  and  well  worth 
cultivation.  That  the  incidence  of  the  season  ma- 
terially affects  flowers  is  conclusively  shown  by  a 
further  remark  of  Mr.  Brown's.  He  states,  "  This 
year  (18810  I  have  not  had  a  good  bloom  of  Fa- 
vourite, light-edged  rose,  or  J.  B.  Bryant,  heavy 
red  edge,  which  last  season  were  the  finest  Picotees 
I  had." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  almost  every 
contributor  to  this  valuable  portion  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Union  has  something  to  say  in  praise 
of  the  yellow  ground  flowers.  It  is  admitted  that 
they  now  form  a  leading  attraction  at  all  Carna- 
tion shows.  Among  Mr.  Dodwell's  fine  strain  of 
seedling  yellow  grounds,  his  S.  liJ7  and  S.  I'.IT  are 
highly  spoken  of.  Mr.  Dodwell  does  well  to  tho- 
roughly test  his  seedlings  by  two  or  three  seasons' 
growth  before  giving  them  names,  and  that  is  why 
they  were  shown  under  seedling  numbers.  It  was 
Mr.  Dodwell's  S.  107  that  took  the  premier  prize  in 
the  fancy  class.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Dodwell  in 
reference  to  the  title  of  fancy  ;  he  admits  it  is  de- 
testable, hastily  given,  and  as  hastily  adopted  in 
1877  ;  but  while,  like  him,  I  would  gladly  see  it 
changed,  I  scarcely  know  who  is  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. 

M.  Ernest  Benary,  of  Erfurt,  the  raiser  of  Ger- 
mania, is  now  distributing  a  considerable  number 
of  fancy  and  yellow  ground  Carnations,  which  he 
has  arranged  in  sections,  but  his  catalogue  is  in 
German  and  not  in  English.  Under  the  head  of 
yellow  grounds  be  includes  not  a  few  varieties  that 
JEnglish  growers  would  perhaps  be  slow  to  recog- 
nise as  such ;  but  they  have  a  peculiar  beauty  of 
their  own,  displaying  shades  of  colour  rarely  found 
among  the  English-raised  fancies.  Among  those 
of  M.  Benary's  flowers  shown  at  Oxford,  1  may 
mention  Schliben,  Theodore,  and  Stadrath  ;  but  a 
reference  to  his  list  will  disclose  many  others  that 
are  fully  described  and  recommended. 

Last  year  Mr.  R.  T.  Ellis,  Garlies  Road,  Forest 
Hill,  sent  me  a  few  yellow  grounds  raised  by  him- 
self to  try,  but  while  I  was  pleased  with  all,  I  did 
not  succeed,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
season  in  bloomirg  them,  so  satisfactoiily  as  I  could 
have  desired.     But  I  have  good  rooted  layers  for 
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the  coining  summer's  bloom.  I  can  join  Mr. 
Dodwell  in  his  praise  of  Maud  Ellis,  a  deep  yellow 
ground  Picotee,  each  petal  heavily  edged  with 
scarlet.  This  is  a  very  promising  flower,  and  I 
think  it  is  destined  to  make  a  reputation  among 
the  yellow  grounds.  It  is  a  good  grower  also — 
an  additional  recommendation.  Then  there  is  a 
Picotee  named  Lemon  Drop,  raised  by  the  Rev.  A. 
RawsoD,  of  Windermere,  in  the  way  of  Douglas's 
Almira,  but  superior.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Dodwell 
places  this  below  Maud  Ellis,  which  he  says  was 
the  finest  of  all  the  yellows  sent  to  his  care  last 
season.  R.  D. 


ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES  KKOM  SEED. 
Thc  following  remarks  on  these  most  useful  ac- 
cessories to  floral  arrangements  have  more  par- 
ticular reference  to  a  few  of  the  best  known 
annual  kinds,  and  as  such  can  be  easily  grown  from 
seed  every  year.  I  have  grown  these  and  a  few 
other  kinds  for  several  years  and  have  found  them 
extremely  useful  in  cut-flower  decorations  as  well 
as  for  the  garden.  They  are  the  means  of  a 
great  saving  of  cut  Ferns,  especially  the  Maiden- 
hairs ;  they  also  impart  to  any  arrangement  of  a 
floral  character  a  light  and  graceful  appearance 
peculiarly  their  own.  Daring  the  summer,  more 
particularly  in  very  hot  weather,  they  are  excellent 
substitutes  for  Fern  fronds  in  the  making  up  of 
sprays  and  button-holes ;  the  Fern  then  fades  so 
quickly  ;  whereas  the  Grasses  may  be  relied  upon  to 
last  well  until  the  flowers  fade.  The  following  are 
all  useful  kinds  to  grow,  viz. : — 

Agkostis  rui.riiELL.\,  one  of  the  first  to  come  into 
use,  and  valuable  for  small  arrangements. 

A.  NEBULos.-i,  a  taller  growing  species,  comes  into 
use  about  the  time  of  the  Rose  season,  and  is  well 
suited  for  associating  with  the  queen  of  flowers. 

Bbiz.\  .minish  (syn.,  B.  gracilis),  the  small  Quaking 
Grass,  is  a  most  useful  companion  to  the  preceding, 
very  light,  and  of  a  paler  green  colour. 

B.  MAXIMA,  the  large  (^>aaking  Grass,  is  one  of  the 
liest  of  its  class,  not  so  prolific  perhaps  as  some  others 
in  the  production  of  its  spikes,  but  so  decidedly 
distinct  and  ornamental  as  to  make  full  amends  for 
that  failing.  It  is  well  suited  for  associating  with 
Water  Lilies,  the  earlier  of  the  Gladioli  and  the  gar- 
den Lilies. 

Lacurus  ovatus  (the  Hare's-tail  Grass),  with  its 
small  downy  white  tufts  support^'id  on  long  slender 
stems,  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  kind.  It  looks 
well  in  company  with  the  last  named  amongst  the 
Lilies. 

Eragrostis  EtEGANs  is  One  of  the  latest  to  come 
into  use,  being  extremely  useful  during  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  for  arranging  with  many  kinds 
of  hei-haceous  plants,  or  any  flowers  with  slender 
stems  that  can  hardly  support  themselves ;  whereas  if 
this  Grass  is  first  arranged  hghtly  in  a  vase,  such 
flowers  may  be  thrust  amongst  its  slender,  hut  stift' 
and  very  light  spikes. 

HoEDEL.M  JUKATUM  (the  Barley  Grass)  is  another 
kind  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  and  of  very 
distinct  appearance. 

Stii'A  I'E.N'NATA  (the  Feather  Grass),  a  hardy  per- 
ennial, does  well  in  the  herbaceous  border  in  the  form 
of  tufts.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed  in  order  to 
obtain  a  stock,  and  afterwards  increased  by  division  as 
required. 

To  secure  all  these  Grasses  for  use  later  on  in  a 
dried  state,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  plan  to  gather 
them  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  at  perfection 
and  whilst  still  of  a  fresh  and  bright  appearance. 
In  this  manner  they  dry  a  far  better  colour  and 
last  a  greater  length  of  time  in  good  condition. 
The  afternoon  of  a  fine  bright  day  is  the  best  time 
to  cut  them,  and  whilst  they  are  quite  dry.  They 
should  afterwards  be  tied  up  lightly  in  small 
bunches  and  placed  in  a  dry  room,  not  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  light  of  the  window.  Each 
bunch  should  be  kept  in  an  upright  manner,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  possible ;  if  there  are  a  good 
number  of  empty  marmalade  jars  at  disposal,  these 
would  answer  the  purpose  and  save  the  trouble  of 
tying  each  bunch  up  first.  Of  dyed  Grasses  I  have 
nothing  to  say  beyond  strongly  condemning  all 
such  efforts  to  assist  Nature  as  unnatural,  being 
merely  a  disfigurement  and  nothing  else.  In  point 
of  cultivation  there  is  no  dilficulty  beyond  that  of 


ordinary  attention  and  care  in  the  sowing  of  the 
seeds  and  their  after  treatment.  The  seeds  of 
Briza  maxima  and  Lagurus  ovatus  will  go  much 
further  if  they  are  well  rubbed  out  of  the  husks 
before  sowing ;  whilst  seeds  of  the  Agrostis.  both 
being  very  minute,  can  be  sown  more  easily  it 
mixed  with  some  sand  or  fine  soil  at  the  time  of 
sowing.  I  generally  sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  ground.  Sowing  is  best  done  where  the  young 
plants  are  to  remain,  so  as  to  save  any  future 
trouble  in  transplanting.  These  Grasses  look  well 
when  mingled  with  other  annuals,  such  asCalliopsis 
and  other  flowers  of  a  light  appearance.  Eragrostis 
elegans  will  reproduce  itself  from  seed  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground  as  sown  the  previous  year  if  the 
autumn  has  been  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the 
seed.  This  Grass  being  of  a  somewhat  strong 
growth  will  have  to  be  thinned  out  rather  freely. 
It  looks  well  grown  near  the  water,  where  clumps 
of  it  would  also  thrive  luxuriantly  and  be  fresh 
when  most  of  the  Grasses  are  faded.  J.  H. 


Box  as  an  edging. — As  an  edging  is  usually 
to  form  a  dividing  line  between  walks  and  borders 
or  breaks  in  a  kitchen  garden,  I  question  if  any- 
thing better  for  this  purpose  can  be  found  than 
Box  where  it  succeeds  and  expense  is  an  object. 
The  first  cost  of  laying  it  is  not  an  important  item, 
as  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  work  can  lift  and 
dress  it,  prepare  the  ground,  and  relay  30  yards  a 
day  with  ease,  and  once  laid  it  will  last  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  if  kept  within  bounds  by  edging  and 
hedge  shears.  Although  some  delay  cutting  Box 
until  May,  yet  I  believe  the  end  of  March  and  be- 
ginning of  April  are  the  best  for  that  opera- 
tion, as  the  latent  eyes  plump  up  and  start  into 
growth  with  the  season.  No  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained of  injury  from  late  spring  frosts,  for  Box  is 
so  constitutionally  hardy,  that  I  have  never  known 
a  single  case  where  it  has  suffered  in  the  least  even 
though  cut  earlier  than  this.  The  only  plea  that 
can  justly  be  urged  against  Box  for  edgings  is  that 
it  harbours  slugs,  but  the  same  may  be  said  with 
equal  fairness  regarding  any  other  living  edging, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  Box  favours  this  evil  less  than 
Thrift,  Ivy,  Gentiana,  or  Pinks  (which  are  recom- 
mended by  some) ;  it  is  also  more  easily  kept  in 
bounds  and  does  not  become  so  patchy  as  these. 
Rough  stones  covered  with  alpines  and  creeping 
plants  may  be  in  keeping  with  rustic  work  in  odd 
corners  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  but  not  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  as  no  place  affords  better  protec- 
tion for  slugs  and  weeds  than  an  edging  of  this 
kind.— R.  C.  H. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  persons  near  large 

towns  are  giving  up  Box  edging  by  reason  of  its 
liability  to  die  off.  It  may  not  be  known  generally 
that  this  fine  old  edging  plant  is  obtainable  in 
many  varieties,  some  very  tender  and  only  fit  for 
the  purest  air,  others  robust  as  a  Privet  or  Ivy 
plant.  The  most  robust  dwarf  Box  is  the  Dutch 
variety.  In  a  garden  at  Chiswick  all  the  different 
sorts  of  edging  Box  ha\  e  long  ago  given  way,  but 
the  Dutch  seems  quite  perfect ;  there  is  not  even  a 
weak  spot  in  it.  It  is  of  a  charming  colour  too,  a 
soft,  light,  warm  green,  not  very  common.  Let  the 
Dutch  Box  be  tried  before  going  in  for  edging  tiles. 
—A. 

The  landscape  gardener  wanted. — It  is 
amongst  our  picturesque  old  ruins  that  he  is  wanted. 
If  we  take  up  an  old  print,  giving  a  view  of  a  ruin, 
it  certainly  is  wild  and  picturesque.  I  remember 
Netley  Abbey  in  this  condition,  a  great  part  of  it 
quite  inaccessible  for  jungle  and  confusion.  It  is 
now  trim — too  trim,  in  fact.  George  Cuitt's  beau- 
tiful etchings  of  Fountain's  Abbey  in  1809  indicate 
a  similar  state  of  things  ;  but  now  it  is  neat,  trim, 
and  bare.  Photographs  of  Fountain's  Abbey  are 
on  view  in  London,  showing  a  stream  running  by  it, 
the  banks  trim  and  straight  and  parallel,  just  like 
a  canal— it  looks  most  inappropriate.  How  one 
longs  for  a  nice  bend  or  two  in  it,  and  a  fine  patch 
of  Flags  in  the  foreground  ;  things  quite  easy  and 
naturally  suggesting  themselves  to  a  landscape  gar- 
dener, but  never  to  the  beautifiers  of  ruins.  Certain 
fine  plants  would  also  grow  best  in  the  angles  of| 


ruins,  and  should  be  always  put  there.  Ivy,  although 
a  great  ornament,  in  course  of  generations  may  get 
too  suffocating,  and  even  conceal  too  much,  so  that 
a  judicious  occasional  cutting  back  would  be  an 
advantage.  Masses  of  Rose  and  Bramble  of  every 
kind  should  break  the  angle  of  the  wall  against  the 
ground,  and  old  blocks  of  stone  should  be  grouped 
a  little  picturesquely  where  there  is  room  without 
being  in  the  way. — A. 
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THINNING  GRAPES. 

The  season  for  the  performance  of  this  tedious 
and  important  operation  being  at  hand,  if  in 
many  places  it  has  not  already  commenced,  a 
few  words  upon  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  removal  of  superfluous  "shows" 
has  been  practised  upon  Vines  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  most  likely  from  a  period  anterior 
to  their  culture  under  glass,  but  the  thinning  of 
the  berries,  practically  speaking,  is  not  com- 
menced until  after  the  Grapes  are  set.  In 
order  to  become  an  adept  at  thinning  the  opera- 
tor must  have  a  quick,  but  steady  hand,  a  good 
eye,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  not  only  with 
the  different  sections,  but  also  with  the  Indi- 
vidual Vines  under  his  management.  If  we 
take  as  an  illustrative  example  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, a  variety  met  with  in  all  gardens,  large 
and  small,  we  find  not  unfrequently  in  the  same 
house  Vines  which  produce  large,  loose  btmches 
which  require  moderate  thinning,  others  with 
close  compact  clusters,  which  set  thickly  and 
swell  their  large  hammered,  short  -  stalked 
berries  to  double  the  size  of  the  first,  whose 
berries,  as  a  rule,  are  slightly  oval.  Uniform 
thinnLug  in  these  two  cases,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say,  would  result  in  the  first 
being  too  thin,  whilst  the  second  would  contain 
more  berries  than  could  swell  without  becoming 
distorted.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  fullest 
proof  that  the  operator  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  capabilities  of  his  Vines  before  he  can 
perform  the  mechanical  part  of  his  business, 
and  when  well  up  in  this  respect  a  good  hand 
will  thin  a  large  bunch  almost  to  a  single  berry. 
The  best  time  to  thin  all  free-setting  varieties 
has  arrived  when  they  have  passed  out  of  flower 
and  the  leading  berries  are  the  size  of  pepper- 
corns. Lady  Downe's,  Mrs.  Pince,  some  of  the 
Sweetwaters  and  Muscats,  more  or  less  shy 
setters,  should  be  allowed  to  get  pretty  well 
advanced,  and  when  the  best  berries  take  the 
lead  those  falling  behind  should  be  removed, 
as  stoneless  berries  never  take  the  second  swell- 
ing. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  operator 
must  retain  some  stoneless  berries  or  put  up 
with  apparent  blanks  often  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  bunch,  and  here  experience  comes  in,  as 
nut  unfrequently  the  blank  of  to-day  may  be 
closed  by  good  berries  tilling  up  the  space  with- 
in a  fortnight.  Indeed,  of  two  evils,  it  is  better 
to  have  a  bunch  slightly  thin  than  made  sym- 
nretrical  by  the  retention  of  a  few  small-sized 
berries. 

When  artistically  thinned,  a  cluster  should 
contain  a  given  number  of  even-sized  berries, 
thin  enough  to  take  the  finishing  swelling  with- 
out pressing  each  other  out  of  shape,  and  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  furnish  well  up  the  stalk, 
and  form  a  mass  which  will  not  fall  from  its 
conical  shape  when  cut  and  laid  on  its  side  iu 
thc  basket.  If  summer  Grapes  are  insufficiently 
thinned,  they  do  not  sufl'er  so  much  as  late  ones 
which  have  to  hang  through  November  and  De- 
cember ;  therefore,  whilst  condemning  under- 
thinning  at  all  times,  I  would  say  be  particularly 
careful  with  late  ones,  which  must  be  loose 
enough  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  when 
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the  leaves  are  falling,  and  to  escape  mould  when 
hanging  in  the  Grape  room.  Lady  Downe's, 
Alicante,  Gros  Colman  and  Gros  Maroc,  two  of 
our  largest  berried  Grapes,  should  be  thinned 
until  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  their  bind- 
ing ;  otherwise,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  form 
of  the  clusters,  their  value  will  be  gone  when 
mould  gets  into  the  storeroom. 

Really  fine  Hamburgh  berries  average  about 
3  inches  in  circumference,  but  some  (notably 
those  exhibited  by  Fleming  and  Meredith)  aver- 
aged 4  inches  in  circumference,  whilst  very  fine 
Gros  Colman  sometimes  exceed  4J  inches.  To 
make  room  for  berries  of  this  class  one  may 
safely  follow  Mr.  W.  Thomson's  advice  to  his 
men  to  thin  until  they  think  they  have  spoiled 
the  bunches,  and  no  grower,  I  may  safely  say, 
produces  better  Gros  Colmans.  So  much  for 
theory,  neither  more  nor  less  than  well-deve- 
loped practice.  Now  for  a  few  words  to  the 
young  operators  now  trying  to  win  their  spurs 
as  exhibition  Grape  growers.  To  them,  I  believe, 
falls  the  tedious  wielding  of  the  scissors  with 
hands  raised  on  a  level  with  their  heads  and 
their  bodies  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  and  certain 
conditions  being  imperative,  not  unfrequently 
when  other  people  are  in  bed  or  taking  their 
evening  walk,  these  men  are  patiently  plying 
their  art  for  very  low  wages. 

As  Grapes  should  never  be  touched  by  the 
hair  or  flesh,  either  of  which  destroys  the  bloom 
and  produces  rust,  the  thinner  should  begin  at 
the  point  and  work  ujjwards,  holding,  turning, 
and  steadying  the  bunch  with  a  small  hooked  or 
forked  peg,  or  thin  piece  of  matting.  All  the 
smallest  and  a  great  number  of  the  inside  berries 
should  be  taken  at  the  first  thinning,  and  the 
better  to  initiate  young  beginners,  they  may  be 
engaged  in  the  preliminary  process  of  cutting 
out  blind  berries,  commonly  called  cleaning. 

Early  morning,  dull  days,  and  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  hand  is  steady  and  the  body 
cool,  especially  the  first,  are  the  periods  which 
should  be  devoted  to  thinning,  but  where  a 
vast  amount  of  work  must  be  got  through  in  a 
short  time,  great  relief,  sometimes  denied,  may 
be  given  to  the  men  by  piecemeal  shading.  The 
Vines  are  none  the  worse  for  the  temporary 
cloud,  an<l  appreciative  hands  mo^'e  all  the 
faster.  Where  time  admits,  the  crop  should  be 
looked  over  three  times  :  The  first,  as  I  have 
stated,  immediately  after  the  Grapes  are  set  ; 
the  second,  when  the  size  of  large  Peas  ;  and 
lastly,  for  the  removal  of  stoneless  or  badly 
placed  berries,  just  before  they  commence  the 
last  swelling.  William  Coleman. 


Black  Currants  for  profit. — Much  has  been 
written  about  the  culture  of  fruit  for  profit  in  this 
country  of  late,  but  after  reading  the  most  of  what 
the  %arious  writers  have  had  to  say  on  the  subject, 
I  have  noticed  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  Black  Currant  has  been  ignored.  Now,  when 
properly  managed,  this  delicious  and  much  es- 
teemed fruit  is  equally  as  remunerative  as  the 
Strawberry  or  the  Raspberry,  or  for  that  matter, 
the  Apple.  Indeed,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether,  taken  jear  by  year  for  a  certain  period, 
an  acre  of  land  devoted  in  a  judicious  manner 
to  the  culture  of  Black  Currants  would  not  be 
even  more  remunerative  than  three  acres  of 
Apple  or  Pear  trees.  Every  grower  knows  that 
an  untimely  frost  in  May  will  frequently  scatter 
all  chances  of  a  crop  of  Apples  or  Pears,  but 
the  Black  Currant  is  very  rarely  injured  by  the 
weather.  Bushes  of  this  in  good  health  will  go 
on  producing  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  even  then  when  the  plants 
are  exhausted  it  is  a  tolerably  easy  matter  to 
replace  them  with  young  trees.  I  have  known 
Black  Currants  to  pay  remarkably  well  when  grown 
on  a  small    scale,  and  therefore  why  not    grow 


them  in  quantity  ?  Of  course,  in  Currant  growing, 
as  in  other  fruit,  the  best  samples  realise  the 
highest  prices.  The  large-fruited  varieties  should, 
therefore,  be  only  planted ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
Lee's  Prolific,  which,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  best  all 
round  Black  Currants  in  cultivation.  The  trees, 
moreover,  should  be  planted  on  a  moist  loam  and 
be  liberally  top-dressed  with  decayed  manure.— 
C.  L.  

RULES  FOR  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 
FoK  successful  orcharding,  there  are  many  requi- 
sites to  be  observed  which  are  given  in  extended 
articles,  and  which  on  account  of  their  length  the 
inexperienced  are  apt  to  overlook;  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  more  useful  if  condensed  into  the  following 
brief  rules : — 

Selection  of  Ground. 

Select  a  good  soil,  such  as  will  raise  good  farm 
crops. 

Make  it  mellow  at  once,  or  with  previous  mellow- 
ing crops. 

Hillsides  or  rocky  places  are  admissible  only  in 
case  plenty  of  manure  can  be  had  for  annual  top- 
dressing. 

See  that  the  land  has  good  natural  or  artificial 
drainage. 

Choice  of  Trees. 

Choose  young  and  vigorous  trees,  not  over  two 
years  old  from  the  graft. 

See  that  ample  roots  are  secured  in  lifting — 
enough  to  support  the  tree  without  staking,  and 
give  ready  growth. 

Avoid  large,  overgrown,  or  stunted  trees  which 
have  short  roots  mutilated  by  lifting. 

Remember  that  a  good  supply  of  roots  is  more 
important  than  straight  stems  or  handsome  heads. 

Procure  well-proved  standard  varieties,  and  not 
new  lauded  sorts. 

Planting  Out. 

Before  setting  out,  dig  holes  broad  enough  to  re- 
ceive all  the  roots  without  bending. 

Use  no  manure,  except  on  the  surface  after  set- 
ting or  in  the  remote  parts  of  large  holes. 

In  planting,  spread  the  roots  out  equally  on  all 
sides,  at  their  full  length,  and  fill  in  firmly  with 
fine  mellow  earth. 

After  planting,  shorten  back  the  long  shoots  and 
thin  out  where  too  thick,  giving  a  neat,  even,  mode- 
rate head. 

Always  shorten  back  before  the  buds  swell,  and 
never  when  partly  or  wholly  in  leaf. 

Keep  the  ground  for  several  feet  around  the 
newly-set  trees  clean  and  mellow  all  summer. 

After  Care. 

Keep  the  ground  cultivated  over  the  whole  sur- 
face for  six  or  eight  years  after  transplanting; 
after  which  allow  Grass  to  grow  only  in  case  a 
good  annual  or  biennial  top-dressing  of  manure  can 
be  given. 

As  the  roots  of  growing  trees  are  as  long  as  their 
height,  avoid  the  mistake  of  digging  or  manuring 
narrow  circles  around  the  foot  of  the  stem,  but 
cultivate  the  whole  surface. 

Preserve  a  smooth  clear  stem  by  promptly  re- 
moving all  suckers. 

Clover  and  sowed  grain  should  never  be  allowed 
in  young  orchards ;  Grass,  if  kept  short,  and  an- 
nually top-dressed  with  manure,  is  admissible ; 
hoed  crops,  as  Corn  and  Potatoes,  do  well. 

Pruning  and  Graftino. 

In  well-managed  orchards,  much  pruning  is  un- 
necessary, and  when  performed,  do  but  little  in  any 
one  year ;  thin  the  outside  of  the  head  and  not 
the  centre,  and  paint  all  wounds. 

Undesirable  fruits  or  those  proved  unfitted  to 
the  climate  may  be  changed  to  good  ones  by 
grafting  ;  several  'grafts  spread  over  the  heads 
will  soon  form  bearing  trees.  For  large  trees, 
divide  the  grafting  through  two  or  three  seasons. 

Selection  op  Varieties. 
For  home  use,  plant  enough   good  varieties  to 
keep  up  a  constant   succession   from   midsummer 
through  autumn  and  winter,  and  of  long-keepers 


to  last  through  spring  till  the  ripening  of  Straw- 
berries. 

For  market,  choose  such  as  bear  heavy  crops  of 
saleable  Apples,  and  plant  orchards  only  in  such 
places  as  they  succeed  well  in,  and  find  a  ready 
sale  at  the  most  profitable  times  of  year. 

Scattered  Rules. 

If  trees  are  received  when  frozen,  they  will  be 
killed  if  thawed  in  air ;  but  if  compactly  buried 
in  mellow  soil  before  thawing,  they  will  not  be  in- 
jured. 

Mice  are  excluded  in  winter  by  a  smooth,  com- 
pact, conical  mound  of  soil  around  the  stem  of  each 
tree,  to  be  levelled  again  in  spring. 

Old  trees  may  be  pushed  into  new  life  and  bear- 
ing by  top-dressing  well  a  circle  of  2  rods  diameter 
about  them,  and  pruning  out  dead  shoots. 

As  soon  as  a  young  orchard  is  planted,  register 
the  varieties  in  an  account  book,  otherwise  the 
labels  being  lost  before  bearing,  loss  and  confusion 
of  names  will  result. 

Destroy  codlin  ^moths  by  spraying  with  Paris 
green  and  London  purple,  and  punch  borers  in 
their  holes  with  flexible  wire. 

Causes  of  Failure. 

Farmers  who  allow  cattle  to  break  into  young 
orchards  should  remember  that  fences  are  as  im- 
portant as  manure. 

Planting  in  thin  soil,  setting  trees  hurriedly,  and 
allowing  weeds  and  Grass  possession  of  a  hard 
and  crusted  earth,  will  not  accumulate  silver  and 
gold. 

Planting  large  nursery  trees,  carelessly  lifted 
with  short  and  mutilated  roots  will  prove  unprofit- 
able. 

Shortening  back  the  heads  of  newly  transplanted 
trees  after  the  opening  of  the  leaves,  instead  of 
before  the  swelling  of  the  buds,  checks  the  growth 
and  seriously  injures  them. 

Allowing  weeds  and  Grass  to  grow  in  young 
orchards  invites  mice  and  stunts  the  trees. — 
Country  (lentlcman. 

*„,*  Though  the  above  may  not  in  every  rule  be 
applicable  to  English  orchards,  still  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  wisdom  in  it.  It  is  from  the  Country 
BentUmon,  a  paper  for  many  years  well  informed 
as  to  orcharding.  We  omit  a  few  of  the  rules  not 
necessary  to  observe  in  our  climate. — Ed. 


Honey  -  dew  on  Peach  trees.  —  Will  you 
kindly  give  in  your  next  issue  the  best  remedy  for 
honey-dew  on  Peach  trees,  as  I  have  got  it  on  one 
tree,  and  some  of  the  leaves  begin  to  curl  with  it  1 
The  Peaches  are  set  and  nearly  all  the  bloom  has 
dropped  off.  I  have  syringed  the  trees  every  morn- 
ing for  about  a  week,  and  one  night  I  put  a  little 
sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipes. — A  Subscriber. 

* ^*  Your  Peach  tree  is  infested  with  green  fly, 
a  very  destructive  insect  if  left  alone,  but  easily 
destroyed  by  mild  fumigation  with  tobacco  paper 
when  the  foliage  is  dry.  Prevention,  however,  be- 
ing better  than  cure,  you  should  always  fumigate 
your  Peach  house  a  day  or  two  before  the  first 
flowers  expand ;  the  trees  will  then  remain  clean 
throughout  the  setting  process,  when,  it  necessary, 
you  may  repeat  the  fumigation,  but  on  no  account 
fumigate  when  the  trees  are  in  flower.  You  have 
done  wrong  in  placing  sulphur  on  the  pipes,  as  the 
fumes  from  this  is  fatal  if  not  to  the  embryo  fruit, 
yet  most  certainly  to  the  tender  foliage  of  the 
Peach.  Let  us  hope  the  pipes  were  not  hot,  as  it  is 
to  this  circumstance  only  that  you  are  indebted  for 
escape  from  a  catastrophe  which  would  have  killed 
every  leaf  in  the  house  and  ruined  your  trees.  Wash 
off  the  sulphur  at  once,  remove  all  the  curled 
growths  you  can  spare,  smoke  lightly,  say  twice 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  ply  the  syringe  freely 
twice  a  day.  As  you  have  not  mastered  the  details 
of  Peach  forcing,  read  carefully  the  calendar  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  any  of  the  past  year's. 
— W.  C. 

Japanese  Oranges  in  California. — Prom  a 
circular  issued  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Amoore,  of  Sa.u  Francisco, 
it  appears  that  the  Japanese  seedless  Orange  is  becom- 
iug  a  favourite  in  San  Francisco.  Tiie  Onghiu-niikan 
is  not  only  a  highly  palatable,  but  also  a  most  artis- 
tically conceived  fruit.    It  parts  with  its  skin  in  the 
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most  obligingly  facile  manner,  and  suffers  itself  to  be 
divided  into  quarters  with  equally  courteous  readiness. 
Moreover,  it  has  no  seeds  to  stick  in  the  throat  of  the 
consumer,  and  it  contains  only  a  mere  slired  of  that 
white  fibrous  substance  which  renders  the  total  con- 
sumption of  a  Chinese  Orange  impossible,  except  at 
the  risk  of  serious  detriment  to  the  digestive  organs. 
A  Japanese  Orange  oiTers  both  a  flavour  and  an  aroma 
that  liave  no  equals. 


THE  EARLY  THINNING  OF  FRUITS. 
While  not  a  few  question  the  wisdom  of  thinning 
fruit  buds,  few  fruit  growers  will  object  to 
the  prompt  thinning  of  embryo  fruits  as  soon  as 
they  are  safely  and  thoroughly  set.  Experience, 
however,  rather  complicates  than  simplifies  these 
qualifying  phrases,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  at 
times  to  determine  when  and  at  what  stages  fruits 
are  safely  and  thoroughly  set.  Cherries,  for  in- 
stance, are  so  specially  ticklish  on  these  points, 
that  the  majority  of  growers  prefer  leaving  their 
thinning  to  natural  rather  than  artificial  selection. 
Even  the  time  between  the  full  blooming  and 
final  setting  of  Cherries  and  other  fruits  varies 
widely.  An  east  wind  very  often  arrests  the  pro- 
cess, holds  the  blossom  in  suspense  in  the  very  act 
of  setting,  and  frequently  leaves  it  in  a  jaundiced, 
unset  condition,  doomed  to  come  to  the  ground 
when  almost  within  sight  of  a  perfect  set. 
This  wholesale  jaundicing  to  death  of  Cherry 
blossom  in  the  act  of  setting  is  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  of  the  fruit  grower. 

Similar  failures,  though  hardly  to  the  same 
extent,  frequently  overtake  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Plums,  Fears,  and  Apples,  and  soils  and 
seasons  are  probably  the  most  fruitful  causes  of 
those  wholesale  blights  that  leave  but  a  few  frac- 
tional fruits  behind  them. 

Only  eyes  and  heads  sharpened  through  failure 
and  taught  through  many  years  of  more  or  less 
bitter  experience  can  learn  thoroughly  the  vitally 
important  art  of  the  best,  safest  times  to  thin  em- 
bryo fruits.  There  is  far  less  danger  of  waiting 
for  a  natural  selection  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  While  every  fruit  was  looked  upon  as  hav- 
ing its  head  in  the  general  food  trough,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  exhaustion  of  vital  force  (juickly 
followed  in  the  track  of  mere  numbers.  But  this 
danger  is  far  less  imminent  than  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed.  The  more  elementary  functions 
of  young  fruits  tend  to  augment  rather  than 
exhaust  the  food  supplies,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  such  functions  continue  until  the 
plant  has  finished  its  selection  of  fruits  intended 
to  be  carried  through  to  maturity.  If  so,  and 
experience  can  help  the  cultivator  to  ascertain 
when  this  stage  is  reached,  nearly  all  that  is  left 
for  the  latter  is  to  finally  leave  the  best  formed, 
most  favourably  posted  fruits,  and  to  adjust  as 
closely  as  may  be  the  weight  of  the  crop  to  the 
strength  and  capacity  of  the  tree.  This  may 
snflice  for  the  current  year's  commercial  exigencies. 
But  as  all  fruit  trees  should  be  treated  so  as 
to  grow  in  fertility  and  profit  year  after  year, 
the  crop  should  be  so  adapted  to  the  tree's 
strength  as  to  leave  a  considerable  amount 
of  vital  and  fertile  force  as  a  residuum  after 
each  crop.  This  annual  residuum  of  strength  in 
favour  of  production  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
tree's  reward  or  wages  for  the  previous  year's  crop. 
Of  course  this  growing  strength  and  fertility 
might  be  reached  through  root  feeding  as  well 
as  by  fruit  thinning.  The  wise  fruit  grower  will 
almost  assuredly  reach  it  through  both  channels. 
What  is  of  most  importance  is  that  this  grow- 
ing strength  and  fertility  should  not  only  be 
reached,  but  maintained.  Were  this  high  estate 
of  rational  fruit  culture  generally  attained  and 
preserved,  many  of  the  risks,  difficulties,  dis- 
appointments, and  losses  incident  to  fruit  growing 
would  disappear.  For  instance,  the  gluts  and 
scarcities  that  play  such  havoc  with  prices  and 
profits  would  become  more  rare  and  finally  dis- 
appear, for  erratic  crops  are  quite  as  much  the 
product  of  excessive  cropping  as  of  unsteady 
climate.  What  more  common,  for  example,  than 
alternate  crops  and  failures  among  Apples   and 


Pears,  and  a  Plum  season  is  nearly  always  suc- 
ceeded by  one,  some  say  five,  years  of  scarcity. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  through  rational 
fruit-thinning  something  like  steadiness  and  regu- 
larity  may  be  given. 

And  thus  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  rational  thinning  on  the  quality  of  the 
produce.  The  early  removal  of  all  misshapen, 
maggot-gnawed  fruits  and  the  regular  distribu- 
tion of  the  crop  left  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
tree  would  raise  the  sample  to  its  highest  ex- 
cellency and  make  it  even,  the  last  quality  being 
almost  as  good  a  paying  one  as  the  first. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  largely  in  the 
direction  of  fruit-thinning  and  sampling  that  home 
fruit  culture  is  to  be  raised  into  a  profitable  in- 
dustry. And  this  is  so  far  fortunate,  as  everyone 
who  is  willing  may  learn  how  and  when  to  thin 
and  sample  to  most  advantage.  The  safest  and  most 
profitable  method  is  to  do  both  on  the  tree  as  soon 
after  the  embryo  fruits  are  set  as  practicable,  so 
that  the  food  and  strength  of  our  trees  may  only 
be  expended  in  growing  the  finest  samples  that  will 
realise  the  highest  prices.  Calbdonicus. 


BLENHEIM  ORANGE  AND  OTHER  APPLES. 

I  HA\E  carefully  read  the  discussion  as  to  which 
are  really  the  best  English  Apples.  It  is  doubtless 
a  very  difiicult  question  to  decide,  for,  as  with 
other  things,  no  one  variety  combines  in  itself  all 
the  good  qualities,  such  as  first-class  flavour,  hand- 
some appearance,  productiveness,  a  good  constitu- 
tion, and  early  maturity.  Without  doubt  we  have 
no  English  Apple  to  surpass,  if  to  equal,  the  Kib- 
ston  as  regards  flavour,  but  then  it  is  so  liable  to 
canker  that,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the  soil 
just  suits  it,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  space  it  occu- 
pies. 

I  am  and  always  have  been  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Blenheim  Orange.  In  my  father's  garden,  in 
Worcestershire,  there  was  a  tree  of  this  grand 
Apple,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  before 
nor  since.  I  could  not  now  say  how  large  it  was,  as 
that  is  quite  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  had  a  beautiful 
clean,  straight  stem  and  shapely  round  head  that 
spread  far  and  wide.  It  was  never  pruned  nor 
interfered  with  in  any  way,  but  bore  heavy  crops 
of  some  of  the  finest  fruit  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
yield  varied  to  some  extent  in  alternate  years,  being 
usually  very  heavy  one  year  and  comparatively 
light  the  next.  One  season  I  remember  we  had 
no  less  than  twelve  pots  from  it.  The  Blenheim 
is  certainly  not  equal  to  the  Ribston  in  flavour  as 
a  dessert  fruit,  but  its  excellent  cooking  and  keep- 
ing qualities  amply  compensate  for  that.  Its  great 
fault  is  certainly  the  length  of  time  the  trees  take 
to  come  into  full  bearing,  but  this  may  be  obviated 
to  some  extent  at  least  by  grafting  it  on  to  esta- 
Idished  trees  of  vigorous  varieties.  In  any  case  it 
is  probably  the  very  finest  of  all  our  English 
Apples,  and  undoubtedly  well  worth  waiting  for. 

In  the  same  garden  was  a  tree  of  King  of  the 
Pippins,  though  a  mere  pigmy  compared  with  the 
other.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  this  va- 
riety, and  though  only  a  youth,  I  remember  being 
much  disappointed  to  find  such  a  beautiful  fruit  of 
such  indifferent  flavour  and  poor,  woolly  quality. 
There  was  also  a  small  tree  of  an  Apple  we  used 
to  call  the  Coriander,  a  fair-sized,  smooth,  round 
fruit  of  a  deep  rich  crimson  colour  all  over,  with- 
out any  markings  whatever.  The  flesh  was  also 
deeply  tinged  with  the  same  hue,  and, from  what  I 
remember,  very  mellow  and  well  flavoured.  I  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  this  kind  since.  Can  any- 
one tell  me  anything  about  it  / 

But,  to  return  to  the  Ribston.  The  truth  pro- 
bably is  that  the  variety,  never  a  very  robust 
grower,  is  becoming  worn  out,  and  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  it  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  nearly  200  years  (according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities), this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  the  fruit  was  much  more  plentiful, 
and  complaints  about  canker,  &o.,  seldom  heard. 
Why  does  not  someone  set  to  work  and  raise  some 
seedlings  from  it  and  allied  sorts?    The  Kibston 


quality  with  a  slight  infusion  of,  say,  the  beauty 
and  vigour  of  the  Blenheim  would  be  an  Apple 
worth  growing.  I  think  all  will  agree  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  now  for  some  good  new  and 
really  improved  Apples.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  PROFITS  OF  HARDY  FRUIT  CULTURE 

Now  that  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits,  it  may  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments as  regards  the  profits  of  the  undertaking,  so 
that  those  who  are  halting  between  two  opinions 
may  make  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  they  will 
adopt  it  as  a  reasonably  safe  venture  for  their 
capital  and  labour,  or  steer  clear  of  it  altogether. 
There  are  plenty  of  Job's  comforters  in  this  as  in 
other  callings,  and  who,  if  they  cannot  succeed 
themselves,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one 
else  ever  wiU.  On  the  other  side,  again,  there  are 
those  over-sanguine  ones  that  would  cause  a  rush 
of  new  aspirants  for  fortunes,  as  if  a  veritable 
gold  mine  had  been  discovered.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  extremes  are  both  equally  dangerous  to 
the  healthy  extension  of  the  movement.  The  ex- 
aggerated statements  are,  as  a  rule,  easy  of  expla- 
nation. For  instance,  in  any  well  cultivated  collec- 
tion of  fruit  trees  there  may  be  found,  even  in 
very  poor  fruit  seasons,  some  trees  of  particular 
kinds  that  have  an  unusually  fine  crop.  If  it 
is  carefully  harvested  and  sold,  and  the  amount 
set  down  to  the  small  space  occupied  by  these  trees, 
and  multiplied  by  the  number  of  trees  it  would 
take  to  fill  an  acre,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  get  such  a  total  as  would  buy  the  land  oat- 
right  from  one  crop.  This  is  the  way  that  from 
£100  to  £200  an  acre  are  made  on  any  kind  of  fruit 
you  like  to  mention.  There  are  very  few  that  have 
acres  all  of  one  kind,  and  supposing  that  they  were 
in  a  large  enough  way  to  have  acres  of  all  the  lead- 
ing kinds,  it  would  still  be  unfair  to  set  down  what 
the  one  profitable  sort  realised  without  giving 
the  average  returns,  and  if  we  could  by  any 
means  get  the  exact  amount  of  profit  realised  on 
the  existing  fruit  lands  of  Britain,  it  would  be 
found  to  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  other 
rural  industry  connected  with  the  land.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  take  the  fruit  orchards  in  Kent  as  our 
guide  that  the  crop  is  annually  sold  by  auction 
from,  we  can  form  a  fair  opinion  of  whether  there  is 
any  profit  to  be  made  or  not.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone,  I 
should  think  that  no  one  would  venture  to  say  that 
it  is  in  the  hopeless  condition  some  people  seem  to 
think.  Even  in  very  poor  fruit  years,  the  crops  of 
Cherries  where  the  soil  suits  them  would  average 
from  £10  to  £15  per  acre,  and  other  orchards  of 
standard  trees  in  proportion.  Many  a  farmer  has 
been  enabled  to  tide  over  the  worst  depressions  that 
have  taken  place  solely  by  the  aid  of  annual  sales 
from  orchards  on  which  he  hardly  ever  had  expended 
a  penny.  These  orchards  were  kept  prolific  by 
utilising  them  as  the  run  for  sheep,  calves,  and  other 
stock  both  in  winter  and  summer.  Some  will  say 
that  this  is  not  very  extraordinary,  and  that  after 
the  rent  and  other  expenses  were  paid  there  wonld 
not  be  much  profit  left. 

If  you  want  to  realise  anything  like  the  sums  that 
one  sees  set  down  as  the  returns  from  well  cultivated 
fruit  gardens,  you  must  go  in  for  a  very  different 
expenditure  per  acre  to  that  which  is  bestowed  on 
these  old-fashioned  orchards,  where  after  they  are 
planted  and  get  into  good  bearing  condition,  a  little 
filling  up  of  gaps  or  cutting  out  a  dead  branch  here 
and  there  is  all  they  get.  Even  with  a  large 
return  it  is  not  always  possible  to  clear  more 
profit  from  the  acre  of  well  attended  trees  than 
is  done  by  the  haphazard  plan  of  leaving  them 
practically  to  chance.  The  expenditure  requisite 
to  stock  and  keep  in  good  working  order 
several  acres  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  bashes 
is  very  large,  and  after  all  expenses  have  been 
paid  there  is  not  so  large  a  balance  left  as 
many  would  suppose,  for  we  not  only  have  to  strike 
an  average  between  profitable  and  unprofitable  por- 
tions of  the  holding,  but  also  between  good  and 
bad  seasons.  I  have  never  yet  known  a  season  that 
was  good  for  all  kinds  of  fruits,  or  one  in  which 
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they  all  failed,  and  in  some  seasons  when  fruit  has 
been  the  scarcest,  the  price  obtainable  for  what  we 
had  has  more  than  made  up  for  the  lack  of  quan- 
tity. I  am  decidedly  averse  to  mixing  up  fruit 
plantations  in  the  way  they  frequently  are  planted. 
I  would  strongly  urge  the  necessity  not  only  of 
growing  the  distinct  kinds  of  fruits  on  one  plot,  but 
also  the  distinct  varieties.  In  order  to  get  the  fullest 
return  of  which  they  are  capable,  they  need  distinct 
modes  of  pruning  and  general  treatment,  and  after 
many  years'  trial  I  would  advise  growing  as  many 
distinct  kinds  of  fruit  (but  not  distinct  varieties) 
as  could  be  profitably  cultivated  in  the  locality, 
for  when  one  kind  fails  another  kind  that  may  be 
plentiful  realises  better  prices.  We  have  had  as 
many  bad  fruit  seasons  during  the  last  few  years 
as  we  are  likely  to  see  in  a  much  longer  period,  and 
those  who  have  expended  time  and  capital  in 
planting  the  thousands  of  acres  that  have  been 
added  to  the  fruit  plantations  of  the  kingdom  will 
doubtless  reap  a  good  return  for  their  outlay,  for  it 
requires  a  good  share  of  patience  to  wait  for  the 
crops  from  young  trees,  and  hitherto  the  older 
and  less  cared  for  trees  have  in  many  cases  given 
the  most  profitable  returns.  I  feel  confident,  how- 
ever, that  with  fairly  propitious  seasons  the  crops 
will  be  abundant  in  all,  and  then  the  greatly  im- 
proved quality  of  the  fruit  produced  by  young 
vigorous  trees  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
market  value  of  the  two.  A  hopeful  sign  of  the 
times  is  that,  in  spite  of  bad  seasons,  planting  goes 
on  more  briskly  than  ever  within  living  memory. 
Go.ywrt.  J-  Groom. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PEACH  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 

Fruiting  Year. 
IP  all  has  gone  well,   the  young  trees   lifted  in 
October  will  be  well  furnished  with  flower-buds, 
and  the  new  year  having  come  in  possibly  with 
bright  sunny  days,  the  first  step  must  be  the  pre- 
vention   of   their  development  by  unnailing  and 
securing  all  the  shoots  at  least  G  inches  away  from 
the  wall.    A  few  light  rods  stuck  into  the  border 
and  secured  to  the  wall  at  top  will  form  a  trellis  to 
which  the  shoots  may  be  tied  for  protection  from 
wind  and  snow.     But  cleanliness  being  imperative, 
each  shoot  must  be  carefully  washed  with  soap  and 
water  or  a  solution  of  Gishurst,  4  ozs.  to  6  ozs.  to 
the  gallon  of  warm  water,  as  the  work  of  detach- 
ment is  proceeded  with.    The  walls  also  must  be 
washed,  especially  it  they  are  old  and  faulty,  with 
strong  soapsuds  and  sulphur,  which  must  be  well 
worked  into  the  joints  and  nail  holes.    This  work 
finished  and  the  wall  paths  neatly  covered  with 
fresh   stable  litter,  no  further  attention  will  be 
needed  until  the  buds  begin  to  show  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  when  training  must  be  proceeded  with, 
and  that  quickly.     If  any  of  the  points  have  been 
nipped  by  a  hard  winter,  these  and  others  showing 
undue  strength  must  be  shortened  back  to  sound 
triple  buds,  but  all  others  must  be  laid  in  full 
length,  as  they  can  be  checked  if  necessary  by 
summer  pinching.    The  plain  fan  system  of  train- 
ing answers  best  in  this  country,  and,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  each  shoot  emanating  from  the  top 
side  of  the  main  branch  must  have  at  least  li  inches 
to  s  inches  space  for  the  development  of  its  leaves 
and  the  shoot  or  shoots,  which  in  their  turn  will 
start  from  it.     When  all  the  trees  are  nailed  or  tied 
in  (I  prefer  nailing,  as  they  can  be  kept  close  to 
the  warm  brickwork),  the  wall  paths  may  be  coated 
with  old  lime  rubble,  as  Peaches  require  plenty 
of  lime,  but  not  fresh  lime,  when  they  are  stoning. 
Meantime,  unless  the  situation  is  extra  good,  steps 
must  be  taken  tor 

Protect  hig  from  morning  frosts  when  they  are  in 
flower.  In  some  gardens  glass  copings  2  feet  in 
width  are  put  up  when  the  first  flower  opens  and 
removed  when  the  crop  is  safe,  blinds  or  curtains 
being  made  with  rings  to  run  upon  iron  rods  for 
the  convenience  of  opening  by  day  and  closing  at 
night.  Although  expensive  at  first,  these  running 
blinds  serve  a  double  purpose,  for  being  so  handy 
they  can  be  closed  on  the  approach  of  storms  of 
rain  or  sleet,  frequent  forerunners  of  sharp  frosts, 
or  they  can  be  used  to  a  moderate  extent  for  re- 
tarding the  opening  of  the  flowers  when  the  sun  in 


February  and  March  is  helping  them  on,  it  may  be, 
to  destruction.  Where  glass  copings  are  beyond 
reach, broad  boards  some  14  inches  in  width  answer 
very  well,  light  poles  let  into  the  border  being  used 
for  steadying  them  and  preventing  the  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  fishing  nets  from  flapping  against 
the  flowers.  These,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  fix- 
tures, as  they  let  in  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and, 
provided  the  poles  are  placed  3  feet  away  from  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  the  attendant  can  travel  from  end 
to  end  when  the  fruit  is  setting  and  the  first  aphis 
by  a  curled  leaf  shows  its  whereabouts.  I  never 
fertilise  my  wall  Peaches,  but  those  who  feel  dis- 
posed to  run  over  the  flowers  with  a  bunch  of  soft 
feathers  on  a  bright  day  may  certainly  do  so. 
When  the  fruit  is  set  and  the  size  of  Peas,  the  trees 
will  be  sufficiently  advanced  for 

Bishudilhiij  and  tJtinninf/.— These  operations 'are 
carried  on  piecemeal  and  conjointly,  the  greatest 
mistakes  being  made  by  those  who  treat  all  their 
trees,  strong  or  weak,  alike  and  commence  too 
early.  Strong  trees  should  be  taken  in  hand  first, 
weak  ones  a  week  or  two  later.  The  first  time  over 
all  the  foreright  shoots,  especially  those  near  the 
extremities,  may  be  taken,  also  the  small,  mal- 
formed, and  badly-placed  fruic  ;  then  in  the  course 
of  a  week  the  shoots  generally  may  be  thinned, 
those  with  a  young  fruit  nestling  at  the  base  being 
pinched  to  two  or  three  leaves,  not  only  for  protec- 
tion, but  also  for  aiding  in  its  development.  Triple 
fruits  about  this  time,  too,  may  be  reduced  to  one, 
naturally  the  best  on  the  top  side  or  apex  upwards. 
AVhen  the  Peaches  are  the  size  of  Cob  nuts  they  may 
be  thinned  still  more,  care  being  taken  that  a  fair 
percentage  be  left  for  removal  after  stoning,  when 
the  strongest  and  best  of  trees  should  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  more  than  one  fruit  to  every  square  foot  of 
wall  covered  with  foliage.  To  the  covetous  this 
may  appear  a  light  crop ;  but  such  is  not  the  case ; 
it  is  a  heavy  one,  and  those  who  wish  to  keep  their 
trees  in  health  and  have  fine  quality  every  year 
must  not  go  beyond  it. 

Ma>;agement  of  the  Young  Wood. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  covering  and  copings 
have  been  cleare<l  away  pieceuieal,  not  suddenly 
when  safe  from  frost,  and  that  insect  pests  have 
not  been  allowed  to  cripple  the  early  growths— a 
very  important  matter  in  open-air  culture.  Also 
the  trees  have  been  thoroughly  and  repeatedly 
syringed  to  free  them  from  the  remains  of  the  de- 
caving  petals  ;  that  the  exact  number  of  necessar> 
shoots  are  growing  fresh  and  freely.  When  (">  inches 
in  length,  the  most  forward  must  be  tacked  or 
heeled  in  quite  close  to  the  wall,  and  this  work 
must  be  incessant  throughout  the  season.  At  this 
stage,  too,  provision  must  be  made  for  covering  all 
the  strongest  branches  with  foliage,  also,  if  neces- 
sary, for  increasing  the  number  of  shoots  near  the 
centres  of  the  trees  by  stopping  others.  Some  lay 
in  more  wood  than  is  absolutely  necessary  and  re- 
move it  by  degrees ;  but  unless  the  trees  are  weak 
and  root  action  languid,  this  crowding  at  the  outset 
is  bad  form  and  should  not  be  practised.  The 
attendants,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  ties,  shreds,  and  nails,  as  cutting  by  the  one 
or  pressure  by  nails  or  studs  are  common  causes  of 
gum  and  canker.  As  growth  proceeds,  all  laterals 
must  be  removed  to  a  single  bud  and  strong  shoots 
pinched  to  maintain  a  perfect  balance  ;  and  later 
on,  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  for  ripening,  shoots 
which  will  be  removed  when  it  is  gathered  may  be 
shortened  back— first,  to  increase  the  size,  and, 
second,  to  admit  sun  and  light  to  those  forming  the 
succeeding  year's  blossom-buds. 

Miih'hhifi. — Of  two  evils,  it  is  better  to  have  trees 
weak  than  too  strong,  as  we  can  feed  when  neces- 
sary; hence  my  strong  objection  to  the  use  of 
manure  in  the  formation  of  composts.  Young  trees 
always  grow  finite  strong  enough  in  the  soil  I  have 
recommended ;  but  in  order  to  keep  their  roots  near 
the  surface  moisture  should  be  kept  in  by  a  good 
covering  of  fresh  stable  litter ;  whilst  older  trees, 
which  have  covered  a  large  area  and  are  carrying 
full  crops,  may  be  mulched  with  rotten  manure. 
This  may  remain  until  the  fruit  is  gathered,  when 
it  should  be  reduced,  but  not  entirely  removed  in 
order  to  let  sun-heat  into  the  border. 


Watering. — As  the  Peach  must  have  a  well- 
drained  border,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
it  requires  an  abundance  of  water  throughout  the 
growing  season.  So  important,  indeed,  is  this,  that, 
no  matter  how  well  other  details  are  carried  out,  it 
will  certainly  fail  where  flooding  is  neglected.  It 
the  summer  is  hot  and  dry,  the  trees  will  take  a 
good  watering  once  a  week  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
show  signs  of  changing  for  ripening,  when  the 
supply  may  be  relaxed ;  but  when  gathered  it  must 
be  resumed,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  buds  which  drop 
in  the  spring  are  lost  by  the  roots  becoming  too  dry 
in  the  autumn  and  early  winter.  If  thoroughly 
moist  in  November,  winter  rains  will  keep  them  so; 
but  if  found  dry  when  the  time  arrives  for  the 
annual  root-pruning,  no  rest  must  be  allowed  until 
the  lowest  particle  of  turfy  compost  is  thoroughly 
moistened. 


Finishing  the  fruit. — When  elongation  of  the 
shoots  slackens  and  the  fruit  begins  to  lay  on 
colour,  flavour  must  be  secured  by  gradual  expo- 
sure, not  by  the  wholesale  removal  of  the  leaves, 
but  by  turning  them  aside,  and,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  by  further  shortening  of  such  shoots 
as  will  be  removed  when  the  trees  are  pruned  in 
October ;  for  be  it  understood  that  all  faulty  and 
all  superfluous  shoots  must  be  removed  from  each 
tree  so  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered — it  may  be  in 
August  or  it  may  be  some  weeks  later. 

J/oot-liffini/.— Although  all  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den are  well  acquainted  with  my  faith  in  root -lift- 
ing, I  cannot  close  my  subject  without  saying  a  few 
words  upon  the  last  and  possibly  the  most  impor- 
tant operation  of  the  year.     We  lift  and  relay  the 
roots  of  fruit  trees    sometimes  to  give  new  life, 
vigour,  and  fertility  to  old  ones ;  but  in  this  case, 
having  started  with  young  ones,  the  performarice 
of  this  operation,  it  must  be  understood,  is  to  main- 
tain a  fruitful  condition  by  restraining  or  prevent- 
ing grossness.  On  some  soils  root-lifting  is  unneces- 
sary, but  on  really  good  calcareous  Peach  loams  and 
in  low  damp  situations,  one  may  as  well  try  to  grow 
the  Peach  as  a  standard  as  to  allow  the  roots  to 
ramble  past  control,  often  into  rich  vegetable  bor- 
ders, and  expect  good  crops  of  fruit.     Root-lifting, 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  key-stone  of   the 
success  which   has  crowned  the  Peach   grower's 
efforts,  and  so  long  as  this  is  followed  up,  fruit  of 
the  finest  quality  may  and  will  be  grown  by  all 
who  set  out  with  the  determination  to  do  battle 
with  prejudice  and  a  fickle  climate.    Root-lifting, 
I  may  repeat,  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  rough  and 
ready  mode  of  half  killing  a  tree  by  chopping  off 
its  roots,  for  really  and  truly  quite  the  reverse  is 
the  case.    We  raise  them  carefully,  preserve  all  the 
fibres,  shorten  the  strongest  or  robbers  precisely  as 
we  check  gross  shoots  in  summer,  and  we  relay  in 
a  horizontal  position  within  the  influence  of  solar 
heat  and  warm  moisture.  I  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  young  trees  must  be  lifted  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season,  an  operation  which  would  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  network  of  fibres  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  wall  path,  a  portion  of  the  border  which  I  do 
not  afterward  disturb,  unless  the  compost  requires 
renovating.     This  network,  left  alone,  spreads  and 
ramifies  quite  as  fast  as  the  tops,  especially  when 
two-thirds  of  the   best  border  in   the  garden  is 
heavily  manured  for  early  vegetables,  and  once  the 
balance  is  lost  the  crop  fails  and  the  trees  frequently 
suffer  the  following  winter.    Many  people  neglect 
root-lifting  because  the  roots  are  out  of  sight  or  on 
the  score  of  expense,  but  these  objections  and  all 
others  must  be  set  aside,  or  rather  they  must  be 
faced    by   those    who   wish    to    keep   pace  with 
the  times.    The  master  of  the  art  of  culture,  of 
course,  knows  whether  his  trees  should  be  checked 
annually,  biennially,  or  less  often,  as  it  is  worse  than 
useless  for  anyone  to  allow  them  to  make  growths 
which  cannot  ripen  thoroughly.     In  the  manage- 
ment of  my  own  trees  I  see  to  the  points  of  the 
roots  annually  in   October,   the    mcdKs    ojm-andi 
being  as  simple  and,  I  think,  as  effectual  as  any- 
one can  wish.     In  the  case  of  young  trees  growing 
within  12  feet  or  15  feet  of  each  other,  a  trench 
the  whole  length  of  the  border  is  thrown  out  a 
given  distance  from  the  wall,  then  with  steel  forks 
the  men  work  inward  until  they  reach  the  points 
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at  which  the  roots  of  the  preceding  year  were 
shortened,  and  finding  that  each  of  these  short- 
ened roots  has  sent  out  several  healthy  fibres,  each 
of  these  in  its  turn  is  cut  back  to  within  G  inches  of 
the  junction ;  the  trench  is  then  filled  up,  the 
lower  part  being  firmly  rammed  with  the  best  of 
the  old  compost  free  from  manure.  All  the  short- 
ened roots  are  relaid  in  a  little  fresh  loam,  lightly 
covered  with  the  same,  and  if  at  all  dry  the  re- 
mainder of  the  trench  is  filled  up  with  pure  water. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  water  has 
passed  down  to  the  drainage,  each  rootlet  is  herme- 
tically sealed,  at  least  so  far  as  flooding  stiff  loam 
can  seal  it,  the  trench  is  then  filled  up,  firmly 
trampled,  and  the  work  is  finished. 

If  all  goes  well,  each  alternate  tree  is  removed, 
annual  root-shortening  rendering  the  operation  not 
only  sate,  but  frequently  advantageous,  as  they 
can  be  planted  against  other  walls  or  under  glass 
with  the  certainty  of  good  growth  and  full  crops 
of  fruit.  But  the  permanent  trees  being  now  30 
feet  apart,  the  longitudinal  trench  is  discontinued 
and  a  semi-circular  one  is  opened  instead.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  trench  of  the 
preceding  year,  that  of  the  current  year  is  opened 
just  outside  its  radius,  and  being  composed  princi- 
pally of  vegetable  soil  full  of  humus,  this  material 
is  taken  away.  Then,  as  before,  we  work  inward 
until  the  whole  of  the  yearling  roots  are  exposed, 
but  having  so  many  undisturbed  fibres  in  the  wall 
path,  which  also  extends  until  6  feet  is  reached,  I 
invariably  shorten  back  to  5  inches  or  G  inches,  re- 
lay in  fresh  loam,  flood  home,  and  finish  off  a  day 
or  two  later.  Trees  treated  in  this  way  are  neither 
puny  nor  strong,  but  quite  strong  enough,  and  so 
much  of  the  border  having  been  opened,  we  can 
tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  roots  have  had  suffi- 
cient water. 

Diseases  and  Insects. 

If  sound  trees  are  selected  and  managed  as  I 
have  suggested  generally,  they  will  continue  healthy 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Although  subject  to 
several  diseases,  those  most  to  be  dreaded  are 
gumming  and  blister,  but  these  rarely  make  much 
progress  where  the  borders  are  well  drained,  the 
use  of  manure  is  avoided,  and  root-lifting  is  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  culture.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  best  managed  young  trees 
suddenly  develop  gumming  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  when  this  happens  the  best  plan  is  to 
clear  them  away,  as  the  disease  is  constitutional, 
most  likely  having  been  conveyed  by  buds  from 
unhealthy  parents.  Gumming,  on  the  other  hand, 
resulting  from  injury  to  the  bark  by  a  blow  from  a 
hammer,  by  pressure  against  a  stud  or  nail,  or  by 
bending  strong  branches,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  a  vertical  trained  tree  is  transferred  from  a 
Peach  wall  to  a  sharp-angled  trellis  under  glass, 
may  be  cured  by  cutting  out  the  parts  affected  and 
binding  up  with  a  piece  of  stiff  maiden  loam,  aided, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  giving  the  roots  pure  com- 
post which  will  not  force  a  strong  growth.  In 
some  cases  the  affected  branches  may  be  cut  away 
altogether,  but  the  injudicious  use  of  the  knife 
being  so  frequently  an  aggravating  operation,  the 
only  time  for  cutting  away  with  any  degree  of 
safety  is  early  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  falling. 

mistered  leares. — -As  these  never  appear  upon 
trees  under  gla^s,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  this 
disease  on  open  walls  is  brought  about  by  unfavour- 
able climatal  conditions.  Trees  growing  in  cold, 
damp,  badly  drained  borders,  or  in  low-lying  situa- 
tions where  the  wood  does  not  ripen  properly, 
are  most  subject  to  blister ;  consequently  steps 
which  will  improve  the  borders  and  climate  will 
most  likely  cure  the  disease.  Add  to  these,  good 
copings  which  will  check  cutting  draughts  through 
the  early  spring,  careful  hand-picking  through  the 
Bummer,  and  sets  of  trees  which  have  suffered 
terribly  for  years  may  be  restored  to  a  healthy 
condition.  Root-lifting  and  relaying  in  higher, 
drier,  and  warmer  soils  is  the  great  and  never- 
failing  remedy  for  these  two  diseases,  and  being 
equally  essential  to  successful  culture,  annual 
root-lifting  will  be  found  a  certain  preventive. 

Sun-hiirninii  in  hot,  dry  summers  not  unfre- 
qnently  kills  large   branches,  and  sometimes  the 


whole  tree,  especially  when  the  sap  is  flowing 
rapidly  and  the  roots  are  kept  short  of  water.  All 
stone  fruit  trees,  including  the  Apricot  and  the 
Plum,  the  Green  Gage  especially,  are  subject  to 
burniof;-,  and  more  frequently  than  many  imagine 
the  work  of  a  few  hours  is  due  to  a  dry  condition 
of  the  borders.  As  no  amount  of  attention  will 
restore  a  sun-burned  tree,  one  preventive  step  is 
obvious.  Another  is  shading  the  stems  with  tiles 
or  thin  pieces  of  board,  and,  as  I  have  previously 
suggested,  tying  leaf-producing  shoots  upon  the 
external  parts  of  old  branches. 

Insect--'. — The  worst  of  these  are  red  spider  and 
green  and  black  aphis,  the  latter  being  decidedly 
the  most  persistent  of  the  three.  Years  ago,  when 
the  winter  washing  of  the  trees  and  walls  was 
neglected,  these  pests  came  out  in  shoals  as  regu- 
larly as  the  leaves,  and  many  a  crop  of  fruit  was 
destroyed  by  the  strong  insecticides  applied  when 
the  trees  were  tender  and  the  elements  most 
capricious.  Thorough  winter  cleansing  now  results 
in  a  clean  bill  of  health  certainly  until  the  critical 
stage  is  past  and  the  continuous  growth  of  the  first 
set  of  shoots  is  assured  ;  consequently  this  operation 
equally  with  root-lifting  is  the  most  important  step 
which  has  led  to  our  great  success  as  growers  of 
Peaches  upon  open  walls.  Fly,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  attack  the  best  of  trees,  but  coining  later  in  the 
spring  the  usual  insecticides  can  be  used  without 
destroying  the  early  shoots.  If  fly  appears  in 
patches  or  upon  single  shoots,  the  attendant  should 
be  ready  with  his  tobacco  water  or  strong  soap 
water  when  the  parts  affected  should  be  immersed, 
and  when  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  set  his  manage- 
ment must  be  bad  if  he  allows  it  to  spread.  Dip- 
ping in  strong  tobacco  water,  a  decoction  of  Quassia, 
or  bitter  Aloes,  and  dusting  with  Pooley's  tobacco 
powder  are  the  usual  remedies  for  black  fly.  One 
dressing,  however,  rarely  makes  a  complete  clear- 
ance ;  therefore,  it  must  be  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals, trees  and  walls  being  marked  for  special 
cleansing  the  following  winter. 

Ited  spider  succumbs  to  copious  and  frequent  sup- 
plies of  clean  water  through  the  engine,  and  the 
wholesale  washing  of  the  walls  being  advantageous 
to  the  trees,  root  and  branch,  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure during  the  swelling  process  will  render  the 
ravages  of  spider  harmless  until  after  the  crop  is 
gathered.  Clean  water  free  from  lime,  if  possible, 
should  be  used,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be  spoiled 
in  appearance  by  the  sediment.  When  gathered, 
soapsuds,  the  best  and  cheapest  of  insecticides, 
may  be  used  very  freely. 

Varieties. 

Although  the  varieties  of  the  Peach  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  nomenclature  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, the  sorts  best  adapted  to  open-air  culture  are 
so  well  known  and  so  extensively  propagated  by 
the  leading  nurserymen  who  spare  neither  pains 
nor  expense,  that  mistakes,  at  one  time  very  fre- 
quent, now  rarely  happen  ;  and  if  they  do,  gar- 
deners who  have  studied  the  classification  of 
Peaches,  instead  of  waiting  two  or  three  years  for 
the  fruit,  can  generally  detect  glaring  errors  when 
the  trees  unfold  their  leaves  and  flowers.  I  should 
like  to  go  thoroughly  into  this  interesting  matter, 
but  space  forbids  ;  therefore,  with  the  request  that 
the  grower  will  go  to  a  good  mart  and  pay  a  good 
price,  I  will  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best  for 
culture  against  open  walls.  A  whole  host  of  early 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  having  been  added  to  our 
lists,  a  great  number  of  varieties,  whose  only  re- 
commendation is  their  earliness,  have  found  their 
way  into  gardens  to  produce  very  inferior  quality 
as  compared  with  Noblesse  and  Royal  George,  two 
Peaches  which  will  never  lose  their  popularity. 
Early  Peaches,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  must 
have,  and  some  being  better  than  others,  I  will 
enumerate'  those  only  which  have  turned  out  best 
in  this  locality.  Taken  alphabetically  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  time  of  ripening,  the  list  will  run 
as  follows  : — 

A  Bec—Verj  handsome,  delicious  flavour;  liko  ,Tn 
early  Royal  George. 

Aleiandra  Nnhlessi'. — Large,  handsome,  equal  to 
the  old  variety,  but  earlier  and  not  subject  to  mildew. 

Alexander. — Very  handsome,  flesh  juicy  and  sweet : 
the  best  of  the  earlies. 


Barrinyton. — Large,  handsome,    and   prolific,   tree 
liardy ;  one  of  the  best  late  Peaches. 

Belle  de  Done. — Very  handsome  and  rich  ;  an  early 
Bellegarde. 

Belleijarde. — One  of  the  hardiest  and  best  midseason 
Peaches. 

Crimson  Galande. — Above  medium  size,  a  superb 
Peach,  very  hardy. 

Vr.   Horig. — Very  prolific,  good   quality  and  early  ; 
rather  sinall. 

Diimond. — Large  and   handsome  ;  one   of   the  best 
nail  Peaches  grown. 

Earhj   Orosse   Mignnnne. — All   tlie   Mignonnes  are 
superb ;  requires  a  good  situation. 

JJrosse  iligiwnne. — Very  fine  and   prohfic,  a  fort- 
night later  than  the  preceding. 

Hale's  Early. — Deep  crimson,  handsome  and  one  of 
tliG  best  early  varieties. 

Xi'ctarine  Peach.  —  One    of    the    best    pale    late 
Peaches. 

Noblesse. — One  of  the  richest  Peaches  grown. 

Prince  of  Wales. — Large,  handsome,  late  and  excel- 
lent ;  tree  very  hardy  and  a  sure  cropper. 

Eayiiiaclers.  —  Resembles  Noblesse,   but  later,    a 
most  delicious  variety. 

Pinyal  Qeorye.— One  of  the  best;  subject  to  mildew 
if  kept  dry  at  the  roots. 

Sea  Eagle. — Very  large,  pale  in  colour;  a  fine  late 
variety. 

Stirling  Castle. — Handsome  and  excellent ;  one  of 
the  best. 

I  iolette  Hitive. — Large,  melting  and  rich  ;  should 
he  in  every  collection. 

Walhurton  Late  Admirable. — One  of  the  best  late 
Peaches ;  requires  a  good  situation. 
Nectarines. 

Elruge.  —  Medium  size,   one  of  the  liardieit  and 
best. 

Hardu'iclce  Seedling. — Large,  handsome,  and  rich, 
very  hardy. 

Humboldt. — Very  large  and  late,  flesh  yellow,  flavour 
excellent. 

Lord  ]Sia,pier. — The  best  early  Nectarine  grown. 

Murrey.  —  Almost  black,  a  grand  old   wall  Nec- 
tarine. 

Pine-apple. — Fruit  mottled,  flesh  yellow,  one  of  the 
best. 

Pitmaston  Orange. — Superb,  tree  delicate  and  not  a 
strong  grower  ;  requires  a  good  situation. 

i:irers'  Early  Orange.— A  good  and  early  substitute 
for  the  preceding. 

Stamvirk  Elruge. — Very  fine,   large,  and  worthy  of 
ostousive  cultivation. 

Viohite  HUive. — Large,  handsome,  and  delicious, 
one  of  the  best. 

Victoria. — A  grand  late  Nectarine,  but  must  have  a 
warm  situation. 

Easiiior.  W.  Coleman. 


Apple  Claygate  Pearmain.— I  am  exceed- 
ingly obliged  to  Mr.  Coleman  for  his  offer  of  scions 
of  Claygate  Pearmain,  which  I  gladly  accept,  as  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  try  his  and  compare  ;  but  ours 
ought  to  be  true,  as  the  trees  were  obtained  from  a 
supposed  reliable  source,  and  yet  it  would  seem 
they  cannot  be  if  the  variety  is  hardy  enough  to 
do  so  well  in  the  north.  The  soil  here  is  not  par- 
ticularly suited  to  Apples,  as  it  is  light  and  shallow, 
for  at  18  inches  down  we  come  on  to  a  sandy  gravel, 
but  by  trenching  and  working  in  our  rubbish  heap 
stuff  below,  we  manage  to  grow  very  good  fruit  and 
keep  the  trees  in  fair  vigour  and  health.  I  attribute 
much  of  the  latter  to  periodical  liming  of  the  tops 
which  we  have  again  lately  done  with  stone  lime 
slaked  and  strained  and  then  driven  on  cjnite  fresh 
by  using  the  garden  engine.  The  coating  the 
trees  thus  get  settles  accounts  very  quickly  with  all 
Moss,  Lichen,  American  blight  or  other  parasites, 
and  makes  the  bark  clear  and  smooth  for  several 
years  after. — S.  D. 

How  wine  is  coloured. — A  recent  issue  of 
the  Ken-  Bulletin  contains  a  communication  from 
tlie  Chilian  Consul-General  in  London  respecting 
the  use  of  the  berries  of  a  plant  called  the  Maqui 
for  colouring  wines.  The  Maqui  is  a  small  ever- 
green shrub,  common  in  Chili  along  the  course  of 
torrents,  and  in  shady,  mountainous  woods.  It  is 
not  cultivated,  but  grows  wild,  and  the  berries, 
which  in  ChUi  are  eaten  either  fresh  or  preserved, 
are  now  beginning  to  be  exported  largely  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  colouring  wines.  In  the  three 
years  ending  1887,  the  exports  were  respectively  as 
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foUows:  26,592  kilos,  136,026,  and  431,392.  To 
France  alone  the  exports  during  the  same  years 
were  500  kilos,  115,000,  and  315.  774.  The  Consnl- 
General  has  no  statistics  for  1888  and  1889,  but  pre- 
sumes that  the  increase  went  on  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  berries  are  added  to  the  Grapes  in 
order  to  give  the  wine  a  good  colour. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


NOTES  ON  ONION  CULTURE. 
Most  gardeners,  professional  or  otherwise,  are 
very  proud  of  a  good  bed  of  Onions,  though  why 
they  should  value  these  or  their  appearance 
more  highly  than  other  root  crops  ia  not  quite 
so  plain.  Failures  there  are  annually  and  al- 
ways will  be,  but  on  the  whole  no  great  amount 
of  skill  need  be  expended  on  the  production  of 
a  good  crop,  and  it  is  equally  certain  Onions  get 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  rich  food.  Large, 
well-formed  bulbs  are  necessary  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  fully-developed  samples  of  the 
Tripoli  section  (three  varieties  of  which  are 
illustrated)  are  appreciated  in  most  establish- 
ments, but  for  long  keeping  and  real  utility 
perfectly  ripened,  medium- sized  bulbs  are  by 
far  the  best.  This  being  conceded  (it  cannot 
be  contradicted),  the  question  arises.  Why  do 
gardeners  as  a  rule  aim  at  growing  what  after 
all  are  the  least  profitable  and  serviceable  ?  It 
is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  the  intended  site 


Italian  Tripoli  Onion  (one-fifth  natural  size). 

for  Onions  to  be  either  double  dug  or  trenched, 
mixing  solid  manure  freely  with  each  spit,  soot 
and  other  fertilisers  being  also  used.  Given 
this  deep,  rich,  and  comparatively  loose  root- 
run,  in  most  cases  the  growth  is  rank,  the  bulbs 
correspondingly  coarse,  and  also  maturing  and 
keeping  badly.  The  larger  the  bulbs  the  greater 
the  waste,  more  being  cut  away  by  the  cooks 
than  is  made  use  of. 

In  many  instances  it  may  be  necessary  or 
advisable  to  grow  Onions  on  deeply  cultivated 
ground,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  unwise  to  sow  on 
newly  trenched  soil,  it  being  scarcely  possible  to 
make  this  sufficiently  firm  without  unduly 
trampling  it.  Better  by  far  crop  newly-trenched 
ground  with  Potatoes,  these  delighting  in  both 
a  deep  and  loose  root-run,  and  by  the  following 
spring  a  natural  settlement  will  have  taken 
place.  During  the  winter  the  ground  ought  to 
be  manured  if  at  all  poor  and  laid  up  roughly, 
a  thorough  pulverisation  taking  place  by  the 
time  the  seed  ought  to  be  sown.  In  ours  and 
many  other  cases  the  Onions  have  to  be  grown 
on  ordinmly  manured  and  dug  ground,  but  I 
always  take  care  that  this  part  of  the  work  is 
done  soon  enough  for  either  frosts  or  wind,  sun- 
shine and  rain  to  completely  break  down  all 
surface  lumps.     At  the  present  time  our  com- 


paratively heavy  ground  can  easily  be  stirred 
about  to  a  good  depth  with  the  foot,  and  a  dry 
time  being  selected  for  seed-sowing,  there  will 
be  little  doubt  about  an  even  plant  and  heavy 
crop  of  Onions  resulting.  It  is  a  somewhat 
time-honoured  custom  to  sow  Onions  in  succes- 
sion to  Celery,  and  in  some  instances  this  may 
answer  well,  but  it  will  not  with  us.  The  sur- 
face certainly  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  very 
finely  divided   state,  but    owing   to   trampling 


Flat  Tripoli  Onion  (one-third  natural  size). 

consequent  upon  lifting  in  all  weathers,  imme- 
diately below  it  is  far  too  sodden.  Celery  also 
exhausts  ground  more  than  is  often  considered 
to  be  the  case,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  subjecting 
Onions  to  either  extreme — that  is  to  say,  either 
poverty  or  over-richness.  The  Celery  ground 
is  therefore  well  prepared  for  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Salsafy,  and  Beet,  these  turning  out  of  it  most 
satisfactorily. 

As  a  rule,  Onion  seed  is  sown  as  early  in 
March  as  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit, 
and  many  will  have  taken  advantage  of  an  un- 
usually dry  time  in  February  to  get  it  in. 
Those,  however,  who  cannot  get  their  ground 
into  good  working  order  at  present  need  not 
trouble  about  it,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  is 
gained  by  sowing  thus  early,  and  in  any  case 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  far  better  to  do  the 
work  properly  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April  than  to  attempt  it  before  the  ground  is  in 
a  suitable  condition.  Raised  beds  for  Onions 
are  fast  going  out  of  date,  and  there  ought  to  be 
no  necessity  for  pathways  between  any  of  the 
root  crops.  All  that  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
well-pulverised  ground  is  to  slightly  level  the 
surface  prior  to  heavily  and  closely  trampling  it, 
a  coarse  rake  being  also  passed  over  it,  as  there 
ought  to  be  no  inequalities.  In  many  instances, 
it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  surface  sufficiently 
fine  without  recourse  to  forks  or  hoes  of  some 
kind,  and  not  a  few  are  under  the  necessity  of 
covering  the  seed  in  the  drills  with  sifted  soil. 
The  application  of  quickly-acting  special  ma- 
nures may  well  be  deferred  till  the  plants  are 
well  up,  but  a  liberal  dressing  of  soot  with  just 
a  sprinkling  of  salt  added  for  light  soils  only 
may  with  advantage  be  stirred  into  the  surface 
with  forks  before  sowing  the  seed,  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  good  fertiliser,  also  acting  as  a 
preventive  of  Onion  maggot. 

Where  the  maggot  is  at  all  troublesome,  pre- 
ventive measures  must  commence  before  and 
accompanying  seed-sowing,  as  it  is  of  little  use 
trying  to  combat  it  later  on.  It  is  my  belief 
that  solid  ground  and  thin  sowing,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  much  thinning  out, 
are  the  most  effective  remedies  that  can  be  sug- 
gested. The  flies  which  deposit  their  eggs  at  the 
base  of  young  Onions  have  first  to  escape  from 
the  ground,  and  their  egress  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible.     According 


to  my  experience,  the  maggot  is  most  prevalent 
in  gardens  where  the  soU  is  of  a  loose  or  light 
character,  and  the  best  dressing  for  an  Onion 
bed  in  this  case  is  clay.  This  distributed 
over  the  surface  long  enough  to  become  well 
pulverised  and  only  just  forked  into  the  sur- 
face will  cause  this  to  bind  and  become 
more  solid  than  heretofore,  the  Onion  fly 
being  considerably  impeded  in  its  movements 
thereby,  while  the  crops  will  be  also  improved 
in  other  respects.  When  quite  small  beds  are 
sown  there  is  no  reason  why  the  old  plan  of 
distributing  the  seed  thinly  broadcast  should 
not  be  followed,  though  I  would  advise  ama- 
teurs to  cover  with  an  inch  of  fine  fresh  soil 
rather  than  to  attempt,  for  them,  the  impossible 
task  of  raking  in  the  seed.  For  the  majority 
of  gardens,  sowing  in  drills  drawn  half-an-inch 
deep  and  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  apart  is 
the  most  satisfactory  practice.  We  find  the 
greater  distance  best,  and  an  ounce  of  seed 
being  distributed  evenly  in  drills  equal  to  a 
length  of  72  yards  a  good  plant  is  secured  and 
little  or  no  thinning  out  needed.  Only  ama- 
teurs need  be  told  that  the  White  Spanish 
forms  are  tlie  most  suitable  for  present  or 
spring  sowing,  the  Tripoli  section  keeping  badly. 
As  before  stated,  we  do  not  fear  the  Onion 
maggot,  but  though  usually  escaping  the  loss  of 
many  roots  from  this  cause,  we  are  not  so  for- 
tunate with  respect  to  mildew.     I  have  a  weak- 


Globe  Tripoli  or  Madeira  Onion  (one-tliird  natural 
size) . 

ness  for  grouping  difi'erent  kinds  of  vegetables 
as  much  as  possible,  but  am  obliged  to  well 
separate  the  autumn-sown  Tripoli  Onions  from 
those  raised  in  the  spring.  The  former  are 
much  the  most  liable  to  be  overrun  by  mildew, 
and  from  them  it  cjuickly  spreads  to  the  rest  if 
they  happen  to  be  near  them  ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  them  well  apart.  Onions  and 
Strawberries  succeed  remarkably  well  together, 
both  requiring  good  open  positions  and  a  firm, 
fairly  rich  root-run.  Wherever,  therefore, 
young  plantations  of  the  former  are  made,  this 
not  being  done  sufficiently  early  for  the  plants 
to  attain  a  large  size,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  economical  practice  of  either 
planting  autumn-raised  Onions  or  of  sowing 
seed  in  the  spring  between  the  Strawberries, 
one  crop  not  interfering  with  the  other.  The 
bulk  of  our  autumn-raised  Onions  will  shortly 
be  planted  between  Strawberries.  One  row  of 
Onions  between  moderately  strong  Strawberries 
and  two  rows  when  the  latter  are  quite  small  is 
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all  that  should  be  planted  or  sown,  but  they 
may  be  grown  more  closely  together  in  the  row 
than  customary  in  beds.  We  plant  Tripolis  4 
inches  apart,  while  spring-sown  Onions  may  be 
left  in  the  rather  wide  drills,  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  sown  about  3  inches  apart. 

W.  Iggulden. 


SALAD   FOR  WINTER. 

Would  any  reader  of  The  Garden  kindly  advise 
me  how  to  grow  plenty  of  well  blanched  salad  in 
quantity  for  winter  use  ?  I  do  not  want  the 
Chicory  forced  ;  it  is  too  bitter.  I  grow  plenty  of 
Mustard  and  Cress. — Vegetarian. 

*,*  Chicory  used  to  excess  will  inevitably  im- 
part a  bitter  flavour  to  a  salad,  but  mixed  with 
Lettuce  any  time  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  it  both  improves  the  appearance  and  taste 
of  a  falad,  and  in  many  establishments  is  con- 
sidered indispensable.  Lettuce,  notably  the  close- 
growing  Cabbage  varieties,  of  which  All  the  Year 
Round  is  a  good  type,  can,  with  very  little  trouble, 
be  had  crisp  and  well  blanched  up  to  the  end  of 
October  or  thereabouts.  In  this  case  Chicory  can 
be  dispensed  with,  but  ought  always  to  be  mixed 
with  late  Cos  Lettuce  and  any  of  the  Cabbage 
varieties  that  cannot  be  blanched  late  in  the 
season.  "Vegetarian  "  must  therefore  rely  wholly 
or  principally  upon  Endive,  and,  on  the  whole, 
this  alternative  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  produce  abundance 
of  thoroughly  well  blanched  Endive  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  months, 
or  till  such  times  as  frame-grown  Lettuces  are 
available.  We  find  the  Louviers  a  superior  early 
variety,  and  it  also  keeps  well ;  but  as  this  is  not  as 
yet  generally  procurable,  "  Vegetarian  "  cannot  do 
better  than  grow  the  Green  Curled,  and  with  this 
the  Broad-leaved  Batavian.  The  last-named  when 
grown  to  a  good  size  and  well  blanched  is  nearly  as 
crisp  and  sweet  as  the  best  summer  Lettuce. 
Mixed  with  the  more  finely  divided  Green  Curled, 
a  salad  attractive  in  every  way  is  formed.  When 
a  failure  occurs  with  Endive,  this  very  frequently  is 
either  due  to  sowing  too  early  or  too  late.  In  the 
former  case  the  plants  run  to  seed  before  they  are 
fit  for  blanching;  in  the  latter  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
attain  a  serviceable  size.  Endive  succeeds  best  on  a 
rather  light,  moderately  rich  and  well  worked  soil. 
Instead  of  raising  the  plants  thickly  on  a  small 
patch  of  ground,  the  better  course  is  to  sow  a 
good-sized  breadth  with  seed,  and  the  seedlings 
being  duly  transplanted  elsewhere,  those  left  on  the 
bed  will  heart  in  early,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
latest  sowings  there  will  be  a  capital  lot  of  plants 
on  the  seed  bed  conveniently  disposed  for  protect 
ing  with  frames  or  mats.  From  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  June,  according  to  the  locality,  is  quite  early 
enough  to  make  the  first  sowing,  the  main  crop 
being  sown  about  the  middle  of  July,  while  another 
sowing  made  early  in  August  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
We  prefer  to  sow  broadcast,  this  being  done  thinly 
and  the  seed  covered  with  fine  or  sifted  soil.  We 
thus  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  either  ihinning 
or  pricking  out,  the  plants  being  moved  direct  from 
the  seed  bed  to  where  they  are  to  grow.  Endive 
succeeds  admirably  planted  in  succession  to  early 
Potatoes,  Kidney  Beans,  or  other  quick-maturing 
crops,  also  between  rows  of  young  Asparagus  and 
Strawberry  plants.  The  rows  of  Gieen  Curled  ought 
to  be  12  inches  apart,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  10 
inches  dividing  the  plants  in  the  row,  but  the 
Batavian  being  a  stronger  grower  should  be  fully 
12  inches  apart  each  way.  Seeing,  however,  that 
the  latest  sown  will  not  grow  to  its  fuU  size,  this  in 
fact  being  undesirable,  the  plants  may  be  grown 
more  thickly,  and  with  little  or  no  protection  will 
survive  in  the  open  until  the  spring,  or  they  may 
be  transferred  to  frames  according  as  these  are 
cleared  of  the  fully  grown  and  much  more  tender 
plants.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  En- 
dive be  thoroughly  well  blanched,  and  the  better 
it  is  grown  the  more  easily  can  this  be  accom- 
plished. Ttie  blanching  process  ought  always  to  be 
carried  out  piecemeal,  only  a  limited  number  being 
taken  in  hand  at  one  time,  blanehed  Endive  keeping 


badly.  The  earliest  and  successional  supplies  may 
be  blanched  in  the  open  or  where  they  are  esta- 
blished, either  by  tying  up  the  outer  leaves  and 
enclosing  in  inverted  flower-pots,  or  the  plants 
may  be  covered  with  boards,  slates,  or  hay.  The 
main  crops  ought  to  be  lifted  carefully  and  stored 
rather  closely  in  either  frames,  cool  fruit  houses, 
open  sheds,  or  in  a  sheltered  comer  where  they  can 
be  closely  covered  with  mats  whenever  frosts  are 
imminent,  and,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  this 
must  be  done  before  frosts  cripple  even  the  tips  of 
the  leaves.  The  blanching  process  may  be  carried 
out  where  the  plants  are  stored,  and  much  as  ad- 
vised in  the  case  of  open-air  crops,  or  better  still  a 
moderate  number  can  be  transferred  to  a  Mush- 
room house  where  they  will  blanch  most  quickly 
and  surely. — W.  I. 


Scarcity  of  Parsley.— The  scarcity  of  Parsley 
seems  to  have  cropped  up  again,  but  though  this 
is  rather  expected  after  a  severe  winter,  one  could 
hardly  have  thought  there  would  have  been  any 
lack  of  that  most  useful  commodity  after  such  a 
season  as  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed, 
as  we  have  had  no  frost  to  speak  of,  nor  any 
weather  that  would  account  for  Parsley  going  off. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  getting  this  herb  too  double, 
or  curled  in  the  leaf  for  it  to  stand,  as  such 
holds  the  wet  and  never  dries  unless  there  is 
much  wind  to  mo^  e  and  shake  it  about.  Know- 
ing this,  I  now  go  in  for  a  bed  or  row  or  two  of 
the  commonest  kinds  I  can  get,  but  at  the  same 
time  grow  some  of  the  best  I  can  procure  for 
garnishing,  as  the  tingle  does  just  as  well  for 
flavouring,  and  when  a  gardener  has  that,  he 
never  need  fear  being  without,  provided  he  sows 
or  plants  in  the  right  place,  which  is  in  some 
sunny  position  in  front  of  a  hedge  or  fence  on 
rather  high  dry  ground,  as  there  the  common 
variety  of  Parsley  will  stand,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  better  way  is 
to  sow  rather  late  and  transplant,  as  the  removal 
and  check  consequent  thereon  stop  over  -  robust- 
ness and  help  to  harden  the  plant.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  when  transplanting,  to  put  in  square  patches 
that  may  be  covered  with  a  handlight,  as  these 
placed  over  the  roots  during  winter,  with  their 
tops  crossed  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  air,  wiU  so 
protect  the  leaves  that  they  cannot  take  harm, 
and  during  snow  they  are  handy  to  gather  from. — 
S.  D. 

Potatoes  for  a  sandy  loam.— My  soil  is  a 
sanily  loam  on  the  Kentish  rag,  and  I  should  bo  glad  to 
know  what  Potatoes  (late  ones)  would  do  best  on  this. 
— E.  C.  L.,  .Uhford. 


better  the  growth.  The  pink  and  white  varieties  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of 
early  Potatoes  where  quantity  is  required,  but  for 
quality  and  appearance,  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Sharpe's 
Victor,  and  a  few  others  are  great  favourites. 

Forced  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  now  meet 
with  a  ready  sale,  and  large  quantities  of  roots  are 
being  lifted  for  forcing,  and  placed  either  on  the 
floors  of  the  Mushroom  sheds  or  else  under  the 
stages  of  forcing  houses. 

Mushrooms  find  a  ready  sale,  as  there  are  not 
many  growers  that  make  a  speciality  of  them,  but 
where  they  are  well  done  few  crops  are  so  remune- 
rative. Unfortunately,  the  idea  is  very  generally 
accepted  that  they  are  a  precarious  crop.  Pits 
and  frames  are  now  being  fully  utilised,  as  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  bottom  heat,  early  crops  of  Radishes, 
Carrots,  green  Mint,  and  other  crops  that  mature 
quickly  are  got  off  in  time  for  Cucumbers  and  other 
summer  crops. 

Fruit  prospects  are  now  good,  the  cold  weather 
having  given  a  seasonable  check  to  growth  that  in 
January  was  getting  too  forward,  but  which  is  now 
by  no  means  unusually  advanced.  The  clearing  up 
of  fruit  plantations,  collecting  and  burning  all  rub- 
bish, manuring  and  dressing  the  trees,  both  for 
insect  pests  and  to  keep  the  birds  from  the  buds, 
tying  Raspberry  canes,  and  dressing  Strawberry 
beds  require  completing  during  the  short  period 
that  remains  before  growth  will  be  active. 
Preparations  for  grafting  are  being  made,  the 
time  for  that  operation  being  close  at  hand.  The 
grafts  should  always  be  cut  off  at  mid-winter  and 
laid  in  a  cool  damp  place,  and  the  stocks  be  headed 
down  to  within  about  1  foot  of  where  it  is  proposed 
to  graft.  James  Groom. 

Gosport. 
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MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  work  of  clearing  the  ground  ready  for  spring 
cropping  is  now  being  pushed  on  briskly,  and  as 
the  late  severe  weather  has  given  vegetation  a  de- 
cided check,  there  are  already  signs  that  green 
crops  will  ere  long  realise  better  prices.  It  is  after 
a  good  deal  of  the  land  is  cleared,  especially  during 
April  and  May,  that  green  vegetables  are  in  most 
request,  as  the  varieties  in  season  are  more  limited 
than  at  any  other  date,  and  the  young  spring  Cab- 
bages take  some  time  to  attain  sizs  suflicient  to 
satisfy  all  the  market  demands.  Savoys,  Cabbage 
Sprouts,  Scotch  Kale,  and  sprouting  Broccoli  are 
now  in  good  condition.  Dry  vrind  frosts  have 
enabled  the  carting  of  manure  to  be  done  under 
favourable  conditions,  and  ploughing  is  being 
pushed  on  rapidly.  Large  breadths  of  Peas,  Broad 
Beans,  Parsnips,  and  Onions  have  been  sown,  and 
all  available  land  is  being  prepared  for  successional 
crops,  also  for  Radishes,  Lettuces,  &o. 

Early  Potatoes  still  claim  the  foremost  place, 
and  they  monopolise  the  largest  portion  of  most 
market  gardens,  for  the  great  point  in  their  favour 
is  that  they  can  be  cleared  off  in  time  for  a  second 
crop  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  land  for  Potatoes 
is  heavily  manured  and  deeply  cultivated  before 
planting  takes  place,  and  when  the  Potatoes  are 
lifted,  very  little  is  necessary  beyond  levelling  for 
the  next  crop  ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  winter  Broccoli 
and  green  crops  are  planted  without  any  further 
ploughing,  as  tha  firmer  the  soil,  the  stouter  and 


Pansy  in  floTver.— A  plant  of  a  seedling  Pansy 
of  last  year  is  as  full  of  bloom  now  (February  21)  in  a 
border  here  as  one  might  expect  to  find  it  in  June, 
and  the  flowers  are  not  shrivelled  in  appearance.  This, 
for  Yorkshire,  is  a  clear  testimony  of  the  mildness  of 
the  season. — It.  C.  H. 

Azalea  Mme.  Van  de  Croussen.— This  is  a 
beautiful  variety.  It  is  grown  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  England  for  the  market.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  bright  rose-purple,  very  telling.  Several  plants 
of  it  were  covered  with  bloom  the  other  day  in  Messrs. 
II.  Williams  and  Son's  nursery  at  East  Finchley. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana  alba.  — Please  say 
through  The  Garden  what  yon  think  of  the  enclosed 
white  Cattleya.  Is  it  a  white  Percivaliana  ?  It  is  grow- 
ing in  the  same  clump  as  the  above  variety.  It  is  an 
imported  piece  I  bought  for  Percivaliana  eighteen 
months  ago. — J.  B.  R. 

*#*  Undoubtedly  ;  and  a  very  good  form. — Ed. 

The  Tenby  Daflfodil.— A  bed  of  this,  quite  one 
hundred  yards  long,  was  bursting  into  bloom  the  other 
day  in  the  Epsom  nursery  of  Mr.  Morse,  but  the 
severe  weather  of  the  past  few  days  will  arrest  the  ex- 
panding flowers.  In  some  soils,  as  at  Epsom,  this 
grows  freely,  but  with  Mr.  Walker,  at  Ham,  it  is  not 
so  satisfactory — others  finding  that  it  even  dies  oat,  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  common  English  Daffodil. 

Orchid  flowers  in  New  York.— The  use  of 
Orchids  for  decoration,  says  a  New  York  paper,  has 
been  more  prevalent  the  two  last  seasons  than  ever 
before.  Untold  sums  are  spent  each  year  for  floral 
decorations  for  ball  or  dining-rooms,  and  the 
greater  part  of  all  this  money  finds  its  way  into  the 
Orchid  growers'  pockets.  A  table  decoration  not 
infrequently  costs  £40,  when  the  richest  specimens 
are  used,  but  good  effects  can  begot  for  £4  to  £10. 
Boutonni^res  and  bride's  bouquets  of  Orchids  are 
at  present  much  in  use.  A  wedding  bouquet  made 
of  the  white  Cattleya  Trianje,  which  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  plants,  is  said  to  have  cost  a  fabulous 
sum. 

A  yellow  Sweet  Pea. — This  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  Mr.  Eckford's  new  varieties  which  is  being 
distributed  this  season  for  the  first  time  nnder  the 
name  of  Primrose.  The  standards  and  wings  are 
of  a  pale  primrose-yellow,  uniformly  coloured 
throughout,  the  flowers  large  and  ttout.  Mr. 
Eckford  has  been  so  fortunate  in  throwing  n«w 
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shades  of  colour  into  onr  fragrant  Sweet  Peas,  that 
he  is  certain,  in  course  of  time,  to  develop  a  deep 
yellow-coloured  variety.  He  has  given  us  blue 
shades  also,  and  one  of  his  new  varieties  of  this 
season,  named  Captain  of  the  Blues,  the  standards 
bright  purple-blue,  the  wings  pale  blue,  is  a  de- 
cided and  striking  advance  upon  the  blue  Sweet 
Peas,  and  will  eventually  prove  a  great  favourite 
in  gardens  for  cutting.—  R.  D. 

Chimonantlius  fragrans. — The  present  win- 
ter, with  its  mildness  and  marked  scarcity  of  snow, 
has  been  most  favourable  to  the  flowering  of  the 
above-named  shrub  on  open  walls.  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  it  flowering  so  freely.  Every  gar- 
den that  could  give  the  wall  space  should  have  a 
specimen  of  this  Chimonanthus,  for  shrubs  that 
flower  in  the  dead  of  winter  are  few,  and  none 
others  have  such  a  delightful  fragrance.  The 
flowers,  though  rather  dull-coloured,  look  pretty 
when  closely  inspected  ;  but  when  a  few  sprays  of 
blossom  are  cut  and  placed  in  water  in  a  warm 
room,  they  will  remain  fresh  a  long  time.  It  is  no 
trouble  to  grow,  in  fact,  a  rather  poor  soil  should 
be  given  it,  to  encourage  a  moderate  growth  of 
spray,  as  it  is  the  weaker  branches  that  flower  the 
best.  The  strong  shoots  which  are  sometimes  made 
are  best  cut  away.  If  planted  in  too  rich  a  soil, 
the  shoots  are  a  ery  vigorous,  but  such  a  specimen 
flowers  very  sparsely,  if  at  all. — H. 

The  weather. — With  Apricots  in  full  bloom, 
and  other  things  correspondingly  forward,  the  se- 
vere frosts  we  are  now  getting  are  likely  to  do 
serious  injury  to  many  things.  Frost  set  in  rather 
sharply  on  the  night  of  Feb.  27,  when  we  registered 
18°  of  frost,  the  next  night  10°,  and  on  March  1, 
after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  18"  again ;  since  then 
the  cold  has  increased,  for  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and 
again  last  night  or  early  this  mornine,  it  fell  to 
within  ■>°  of  zero,  or  29°  of  frost.  In  the  Hose  garden 
this  weather  will  prove  very  trying,  as  all  classes  of 
Roses  are  very  forward  ;  while  up  to  the  present 
sharp  weather  the  Teas  had  not  a  bud  injured,  and 
were  in  many  cases  growing  strongly.  Tea  Roses, 
which  come  through  this  ordeal  safely,  will  have 
established  their  reputation  as  thoroughly  hardy 
kinds.  Yesterday  and  to-day  the  sky  has  been  very 
clear  and  the  sun  powerful,  adding  an  additional 
cause  for  alarm,  as  the  rapid  thaw  which  takes 
place  among  things  in  the  full  sunshine  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  fear  of  injury.  At  the  time  of 
writing  there  is  every  appearance  that  the  frost 
will  continue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  very  cold 
weather  is  only  local.— J.  C.  Tallack,  Livermere 
Park,  Bury  ;S?.  Eel  munch. 

Palms  in  the  open  air.— It  seems  absurd, 
when  we  have  such  a  wealth  of  beautiful  shrubs 
and  trees  that  will  stand  the  severest  winter  with 
impunity,  to  attempt  to  accustom  Palms  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  English  climate.  This  is  done 
in  more  places  than  one,  and  in  the  mild,  balmy 
climate  of  the  southern  counties  tender  things  like 
Palms  may  succeed  and  give  pleasure  by  the  un- 
usual richness  and  distinctness  of  their  leafage. 
But  the  bedraggled  specimens  further  north,  the 
leaves  torn  and  seared  by  sharp  winds,  and  al- 
together most  unhappy  in  their  unnatural  position, 
are  no  ornament — rather  a  disfigurement — to  garden 
scenery.  It  is  not  essential  to  call  in  their  aid  to 
beautify  the  parks  or  gardens  of  England,  except, 
perhaps,  in  subtropical  arrangements,  in  which 
tender  things  are  simply  used  for  summer  embel- 
lishment. There  are  many  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs  quite  hardy  in  the  open  and  giving  rich 
beauty,  either  in  the  flower  or  leafage,  that  are 
almost  unheard  of,  whilst  they  should  be  common. 
The  neglect  of  these  is  more  felt  when  we  find  gar- 
dens planted  and  disfigured  with  struggling  Palms 
that  if  supposed  to  give  a  tropical  tone  to  the 
scenery  fall  painfully  short  of  the  idea  intended. 
It  is  not  rare  to  see  a  kind  of  cage  covered  with 
canvas  fixed  over  these  unhappy  plants  daring  the 
winter,  and  then  we  have  a  big,  ugly,  improvised 
shelter  to  make  wretched  blots  in  the  garden  in  the 
winter  months. 

Dendrobium  lituiflorum.  —  Several  large 
plants  of  this  beautiful  Dendrobe  are  now  opening 
their  flowers  in  the  warm  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 


Notwithstanding  the  many  species  which  are  in 
full  bloom  at  this  season,  there  are  few  that  sur- 
pass this  in  beauty  or  profusion  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  bear  a  great  resemblance  both  in  outline  and 
colour  to  those  of  the  finest  varieties  of  D.  nobile  ; 
they  are  not  so  large,  however,  being  about  2i 
inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  chiefly  ct 
a  bright  amethyst-purple,  paler  towards  the  base, 
the  somewhat  trumpet-shaped  lip  being  of  a  deep 
maroon,  the  front  portion  white.  The  blooms  are 
mostly  produced  in  pairs  at  each  of  the  nodes  of 
the  old  pseudo-bulbs,  the  latter  being  slender  and 
about  2  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam  and 
Tenasserim,  and  thrives  under  the  treatment  usually 
given  to  tropical  Dendrobinms. 

Camellia  reticulata. — Without  doubt  this  is 
the  finest  of  all  Camellias.  In  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew,  a  large  specimen  several  feet  through  and 
about  9  feet  high  is  now  bearing  a  great  number 
of  the  gorgeous  (lowers.  The  stiffness  of  the  blooms 
of  Camellia  japonica,  which  probably  is  the 
cause  of  their  decline  in  public  favour  during 
recent  years  as  flowers  for  personal  decoration,  is 
entirely  absent  in  this,  the  petals  being  undulated 
and  loosely  and  irregularly  arranged.  The  flower 
is  6  inches  or  more  across,  and  of  the  brightest  rosy- 
red.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  reticulations  of 
the  oblong  serrated  leaf.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1821.  At 
Chiswick  House  there  is  a  fine  specimen  growing 
over  the  back  wall  of  the  conservatory,  and  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  there  is  a 
large  plant  trained  close  to  the  glass  in  a  low 
pit.  The  plant  at  Kew  is  growing  in  the  open  beds 
and  is  in  splendid  health.  As  showing  the  range 
and  variability  of  this  genus,  the  little  C.  rosreflora 
may  be  mentioned.  It  is  in  flower  in  the  same  house, 
and  has  rose-coloured  flowers,  each  about  an  inch 
across.  It  is  pretty,  but  not  of  sufficient  merit  to 
rank  as  a  good  garden  plant. 

Coelogyne  conferta. — This  species  appears  to 
be  but  little  known  in  gardens.  It  has  been  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  for  some  time,  and  is 
now  represented  at  Kew  by  a  well-flowered  plant. 
It  is  certainly  a  charming  species  and  only  requires 
to  be  better  known  to  be  appreciated.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  conical,  pale  green,  and  about  1^  inches 
high,  surmounted  by  two  short  leathery  leaves. 
The  scapes  are  three-flowered,  and  they  appear  with 
the  young  growths  at  the  base  of  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs.  'The  flowers  are  each  1^  inches  across  with 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest  white.  The  sides  of 
the  lip  erect  at  each  side  of  the  column  are  white 
marked  with  a  few  transverse  bars  of  orange-yellow, 
the  front  part  being  also  white  with  a  blotch  of 
yellow  on  the  centre.  This  is  the  dwarfest  of  a 
group  of  several  closely  allied  species  of  which  C. 
oceliata  and  C.  corymbosa  are  perhaps  the  best 
known.  These  should  all  be  grown  in  the  inter- 
mediate house,  and  succeed  best  when  potted  in  a 
compost  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  with 
abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root.  Grown  on  rafts 
and  suspended  from  the  roof  they  are  very  effective 
when  in  bloom,  but  a  substantial  layer  of  the  com- 
post should  be  placed  about  the  roots,  otherwise 
they  dwindle  away  through  insufficient  nourish- 
ment. C.  oceliata  and  C.  conferta  are  natives  of 
N.  India,  where  they  are  found  at  several  thousand 
feet  altitude.     C.  corymbosa  comes  from  Moulmein. 

The  Chinese  Narciss  or  Joss  Flower- 
Seeing  Mr.  Burbidge's  article  in  your  paper  last 
year  on  the  Chinese  Narcissus  or  Joss  Flower,  I 
purchased  a  dozen  bulbs  from  a  nurseryman,  in 
whose  catalogue  appeared  an  illustration,  fanciful 
or  otherwise,  of  the  bulb  when  in  flower,  with  four 
or  five  spikes,  each  with  about  a  dozen  flowers,  ac- 
companied with  cultural  directions  for  growing  in 
water.  Three  of  these  bulbs  I  have  tried  to  grow 
in  shallow  vessels  with  water  and  gravel,  with  the 
result  that  each  has  split  itself  up  into  three  or 
four  smaller  bulbs,  each  of  which  has  thrown  a 
spike  with  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  flowers.  The 
remaining  nine  I  have  potted  like  ordinary  Polyan- 
thus Narcissus,  but  these  have  not  yet  flowered. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  better 
results  than  those  just  mentioned  have  been  attained  ? 
If  not,  the  Chinese  Narciss  would    seem  vastly 


inferior  to  the  ordinary  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  un- 
less  those  in  pots  do  better.  As  I  have  seen  no 
mention  made  of  the  trial  of  these  bulbs  in  your 
paper  this  year,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
induced  to  relate  their  experience  of  them — W.  C. 

.iTKIXSON. 

A  singular  flower  is  Callipsyche  mirabilis, 
which  may  be  seen  now  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It 
belongs  to  the  Amaryllidaceous  family,  and  was 
introduced  from  the  Andes  of  Peru  in  18(i8.  The 
flowers  are  of  remarkable  character,  consisting 
principally  of  stamens,  which  are  fully  three  times 
the  length  of  the  yellow-and-green  calyx,  from 
which  they  protrude  quite  4  inches,  bending  over 
in  a  not  inelegant  way ;  they  are  dull  white. 
Several  blooms  are  carried  in  an  umbellate  head, 
but  although  exceedingly  curious,  have  no  intrinsic 
beauty  to  justify  the  existence  of  more  than  one  or 
two  specimens  in  the  stove.  It  likes  a  rich  loamy 
soil  and  well-drained  pot,  as  plenty  of  water  \i 
wanted  in  the  growing  season. 

Staphylea  colchica. — Those  who  have  not 
yet  used  this  Staphylea  for  forcing  into  bloom 
in  the  spring  should  do  so.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  shrubs  of  its  kind  for  this  purpose,  not 
only  for  its  easy  culture,  but  also  for  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  drooping  panicles  of  white  flowers 
that  have  a  strong  aromatic  perfume.  In  several 
gardens  now  it  is  the  most  agreeable  plant  in 
bloom,  and  the  usual  way  of  growing  the  plant  is 
by  keeping  it  in  pots.  Prune  back  after  flowering 
to  a  good  bud,  and  when  a  little  heat  has  been 
used  to  promote  growth,  the  plants  may  be 
hardened  off  and  plunged  in  the  open.  This  and 
the  Purple  Cherry  Plum  are  two  of  the  most  recent 
shrubs  used  for  forcing,  and  certainly  two  of  the 
most  effective. 

A  rare  and  beautiful  flower  that  is  now  in 
full  beauty  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  is  Alpinia 
inutica,  which  will  recall  to  mind  the  batter-known 
A.  nutans.  The  plant  is  of  elegant  and  vigorous 
habit,  the  leaves  long,  rich  green,  and  tapering 
somewhat  sharply  to  a  point,  resembing  in  charac- 
ter those  of  the  Hedychium.  Bat  the  chief  charm 
is  the  flowers,  which  are  carried  on  an  erect  spike 
and  display  rich  and  unusual  colours.  They  are 
white,  with  the  base  crimson,  in  the  bud,  but  when 
fully  open  the  calyx  is  pure  white,  and  the  lip  of 
the  corolla,  that  likens  the  flower  to  that  of  an 
Orchid,  is  deep  orange,  brilliantly  striped  with 
crimson  and  finely  crisped  at  the  edge — a  beautiful 
contrast  of  intense  colours.  Such  a  plant  we 
might  hope  would  soon  become  more  common,  but 
it  was  only  introduced  from  Penang  and  Malaya  in 
1882. 

Saxifraga  macropetala.— Amongst  the  Saxi- 
fraga  oppositifolia  set  flowering  at  present,  we 
have  seen  few  more  beautiful  or  desirable  than  this 
one.  It  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  hybiid  be- 
tween S.  biSora  and  S.  oppositifolia,  but  though 
somewhat  resembling  both  it  has  little  in  common 
with  either.  Its  regular  habit  and  upright  growths, 
large  deep  purple  flowers  with  a  dark  line  near  the 
base,  mark  it  as  amongst  the  most  desirable  of  this 
group.  It  was  found  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Kerner,  who  described  it  for  the  first  time  in  Dr. 
Engler's  synopsis  of  this  genus.  It  is  quite  as  free 
and  as  easily  established  as  the  old  forms.  S. 
Rudolphiana,  said  to  be  a  hybrid,  has  proved  an 
uncommonly  useful  plant.  It  flowers  very  freely, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  square  or  decus- 
sate form  of  its  dark  green  leaves  and  its  rich 
purple-red  flowers.  This  is  rather  a  scarce  plant 
in  gardens,  but  a  most  desirable  one,  even  where 
all  the  oppositifolia  forms  are  grown.  S.  oppositi- 
folia alba  we  find  also  a  most  useful  free-flowering 
form,  particularly  useful  for  pots. — K. 

Hardenbergia  Comptoniana.— This  Harden- 
bergia  is  now  flowering  freely  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew.  It  is  a  slender  growing  climber  with  the  leaves 
divided  into  leaflets  three  or  five  in  number,  while 
the  small  Pea-shaped  blossoms  are  borne  in  crowded 
racemes,  and  their  colour  (a  rich  violet- purple)  is 
very  distinct.  This  Hardenbergia,  in  common  with 
several  of  its  allies,  is  far  more  useful  as  a  rafter 
plant  in  a  greenhouse  than   many  stronger-grow- 
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ing  subjects  which  are  often  employed,  as  by 
this  very  little  light  is  obstracted,  and  consequently 
the  plants  beneath  are  in  no  way  injured,  which 
will  frequently  happen  where  more  vigorous 
climbers  are  employed.  The  Hardenbergia  can  be 
struck  from  cuttings,  and  besides  this  seeds  are 
sometimes  obtained  which  germinate  readily  and 
grow  away  quickly.  Another  species  of  Harden- 
bergia is  H.  monophylla,  the  blossoms  of  which  are 
also  purple.  H.  Comptoniana  is  sometimes  met 
with  under  the  name  of  H.  Lindleyana. — H.  P. 

Orchis  Bobertiana— I  send  you  by  parcels 
post  a  spike  of  Orchis  Kobertiana,  which  has  been 
in  bloom  with  me  under  glass  for  three  weeks.  I 
purchased  some  roots  of  this  plant  from  a  Dutch 
firm  in  whose  catalogue  it  was  advertised  as  a  good 
species  for  pot  culture.  I  do  not  think  it  so  well 
worth  growing  as  0.  maculata. — W.  C.  Atkinson. 

Beaumontiagrandiflora. — We  were  reminded 
of  this  beautiful  Indian  plant  by  a  spike  of  flowers 
in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  belongs  to  the  Dogbane 
family,  and  claims  as  relatives  the  Dipladenia  and 
Allamanda.  There  are  not  many  handsomer  indoor 
plants  than  thic  Beaumontia,  of  which  a  coloured 
plate  was  given  in  The  Garden,  Sept.  21,  1887. 
It  is  of  bold  growth,  the  leaves  large— about  8 
inches  long  and  3  inches  wide— and  rich  green, 
forming  a  noble  background  for  the  glorious 
flowers,  that  are  between  4  inches  and  5  inches 
long,  pure  white,  distinctly  bell-shaped,  and  pro- 
duced in  a  terminal  corymb.  Beaumontia  grandi- 
flora  was  introduced  from  Sylhet,  in  India,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  was  at  one  time  much  sought 
after,  but  it  has  gradually  become  quite  rare.  It  is 
easily  grown,  requires  an  intermediate  temperature, 
and  does  best  planted  out  in  a  border.  Our  plate 
was  drawn  in  the  garden  of  Earl  Cowper  at  Pans- 
hanger,  where  this  Beaumontia  is  well  cared  for. 

Single  Chinese  Primulas. — There  is  a  re- 
markably fine  show  of  this  greenhouse  flower  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  at  Swanley, 
who  have  by  careful  hybridising  and  first-class  cul- 
ture raised  a  splendid  series  of  varieties,  in  which 
we  have  the  full  perfection  of  the  Chinese  Primula 
as  now  attained.  There  is  a  rich  range  of  colour, 
a  breadth  of  petals,  fulness  and  substance  that  the 
old  florists  would  scarcely  have  dreamt  of.  This 
great  advance  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
single  kinds,  and  we  give  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  best.  White  Perfection  is  represented  by  a 
large  batch.  It  is  a  beautiful  white  flower,  with  a 
deep  yellow  eye  or  centre,  very  tree,  and  with 
Fern-like  leaves.  Her  Majesty  is  another  fine  white, 
and  of  Cancell's  Pink,  a  delightful  recent  acquisi- 
tion, the  flowers  of  tender  pink  colouring,  we  have 
already  said  sufficient;  it  has  been  described  before. 
Eynsford  Red  is  the  freest  of  the  red  coloured  va- 
rieties, the  flowers  very  bright  and  telling  ;  and  an- 
other excellent  kind  in  the  same  line  of  colour  is 
Improvement.  The  Queen  still  retains  its  hold,  and 
a  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden 
for  August  5,  1885,  There  are  many  other  named 
varieties,  as  the  mauve-white  Princess  Beatrice, 
Swanley  Blue,  and  Miss  Cannell,  all  having  an  un- 
usual boldness  of  form  and  cjear  and  distinct 
colourirg. 

Hardy  flcwers  at  Broxbourne. — We  have 
just  experienced  one  of  the  most  trying  frosts  that 
early  spring  flowers  could  possibly  have,  21°,  18°, 
&c.,  of  frost  having  been  registered,  penetrating 
frames  and  coverings  of  all  kinds.  Amongst  the 
flowers  that  have  stood  the  frost  without  being 
damaged  is  Iris  reticulata.  A  cluster  of  this  with 
the  large  twin  -  flowered  Carpathian  Snowflake 
side  by  side  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in  our 
garden  this  morciDg.  Anemone  blanda  seems 
scarcely  damaged,  also  what  is  called  the  white 
variety  which  we  think  quite  distinct  in  foliage 
and  habit  (specimen  enclosed).  Iris  Rosenbachi- 
ana  and  varieties  of  it  are  most  beautiful,  and  pro- 
mise well  for  the  outside  garden  when  more  plenti- 
ful. A  very  dark  form  of  Iris  Krelagei  has  been 
lovely  (we  enclose  a  specimen).  Helleborus  corsi- 
cus  is  conspicuous  at  a  distance  on  the  rockery  by 
reason  of  its  drooping  bunches  of  very  pale  green 
flowers.  Amongst  Croci,  C.  Imperati  fl.-purpureo 
has  been  the  finest  as  yet,  the  flowers  being  larger 


and  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  the  type  and  it 
grows  freely.  Galanthus  Sharlocki  is  in  full  bloom, 
with  its  curious  pair  of  leaves  twisted  over  the 
drooping  flowers,  which  have  green  on  the  outer 
segments  ;  very  quaint.  Iris  reticulata  major  is  a 
grand  addition  to  free-growing  spring  bulbs,  being 
larger  in  all  its  parts  and  much  earlier  than  the 
type.  The  tufts  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  are  just 
now  freely  studded  with  their  lovely  rose-coloured 
flowers  resting  on  the  dark  green  leaves.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  early  rock  plants.  Megasea 
Stracheyi  in  the  frame  is  a  mass  of  Apple-blossom- 
like clusters  of  drooping  flowers,  which  will  be  in 
April  followed  by  large  pea-green  foliage.  Much 
has  been  said  of  Saxifraga  luteo-purpurea,  but  not 
too  much,  as  here  nearly  200  specimens  flowering 
freely  give  us  a  fair  chance  of  proving  how  useful 
and  lovely  a  plant  it  is ;  it  is  also  of  most  easy 
culture.  Cvclamen  coum,C.c.  album.  Erica camea, 
Galanthus  Elwesi,  Chionodoxa  cretensis,  C.  c.  albi- 
flora,  Scilla  bifolia,  and  S.  bifolia  alba,  with  those 
mentioned,  form  the  bulk  of  the  flowers  now  in  sea- 
son. The  Lenten  Roses  have  been  very  beautiful 
since  January.— Paul  and  Son. 

*^*  With  this  interesting  note  came  flowers  of 
the  white  Anemone  blanda,  a  pure  white,  delicate 
flower,  and  an  excellent  form  of  Iris  Krelagei. — Ed. 

The  winter  Windflo-wer  (Anemone  blanda), 
on  account  of  its  blooming  now,  is  a  truly  charming 
spring  flower,  as  early  as  the  Snowdrop  and  Snow- 
flake,  and  brightening  our  rockeries  and  borders 
with  its  deep  sky-blue  flowers  long  after  these 
spring  heralds  are  past.  It  produces  a  longer  suc- 
cession of  bloom  than  any  other  of  its  near  allies, 
and  from  towards  the  middle  of  December  until  A. 
apennina  appears  in  late  spring,  A.  blanda  is  a 
continual  source  of  interest.  Open  winters,  of 
course,  are  most  favourable  to  realise  fully  what  we 
have  stated  above  ;  but  even  now,  after  20°  of  frost, 
the  blooms  have  not  suffered  in  the  least.  It  is  a 
native  of  Greece  and  Armenia,  and  we  believe  from 
the  latter  district  a  large  consignment  has  been 
brought  quite  recently,  so  that  we  may  soon  expect  to 
see  this  deserving  plant  in  every  garden  in  England. 

Amorphophallus  Titaniim,  which  created  re- 
iiiarkaljle  interfst  at  it.s  flowering  last  year  in  the 
Victoria  Regia  house  at  Kew,  is  not  dead,  as  reported. 
The  plant  is  in  the  most  vigorous  health,  and  the  stem 
has  ri.'ieu  several  feet  \n  height. 

Oneidium  pr83textum.— A  spike  of  this  beau- 
tiful Oncidium  comes  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall,  of 
Scarborough;  the  flowers  very  sweet-scented,  brown, 
lilotched  and  barred  with  yellow.  Its  fragrance  alone 
would  make  it  a  valuable  species. 

A  noble  Agave  is  A.  americana  variegata,  and 
a  splendid  specimeu  may  be  seen  in  the  Cactus  house 
at  Kew.  The  leaves  are  very  broad,  rich  green  iu  the 
centre,  which  passes  off  into  a  lighter  shade,  ( he  margin 
deep  orange-yeUow.  At  this  eeason  when,  flowers  are 
few,  the  striking  character  of  such  leaf  variegation  as 
this  gains  more  attention. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel  on  Friday,  the  28th  ult.,  Mr. 
George  Deal  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  having  been  read,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mrs.  Wildsmith,  thanking  the  committee  for  their 
letter  of  condolence  with  her  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  an  active  supporter  of  the  fund.  Among 
the  special  receipts  announced  was  a  donation 
from  Mr.  William  Robinson  of  £15,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hughes,  the  indefatigable  local  secretary  at  Bir- 
mingham, sent  the  sum  of  £14  Oj.  lid  ,  quite  one 
half  of  this  sum  being  from  annual  subscribers. 
The  matter  of  the  annual  floral  fete  at  Covent 
Garden  was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a 
meeting  of  the  market  growers  and  salesmen  be 
called  at  the  Huramums  Hotel  on  Friday, 
March  14,  at  9  p.m.,  to  confer  with  the  committee, 
with  a  view  of  securing  their  co-operation  and 
making  arrangements  for  the  fete.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund,  the 
election  of  children,  and  the  annual  dinner 
were  provisionally  fixed  for  July  18,  subject 
to  certain  indispensable  arrangements.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  unanimously  resolved ;  That 
ten  children  be  placed  on  the  fund  at  the  next  | 


election.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


RAINFALL,  1889. 
I  BEG  to  forward  you  the  rainfall  for  1889  at  Bel- 
voir  Castle,  237  feet  above  sea  level,  and  that  at 
Belvedere  House,  Mullingar,  367  feet  above  sea 
leveh  In  England  32^42  fell,  in  Ireland  33  78,  the 
19lh  of  August  in  the  latter  country  being  marked 
by  a  fall  of  2-28.inches.  In  Ireland  the  fruit  crops 
were  very  bad  ;  *Roses  fair,  and  herbaceous  plants 
good.  The  grain  crops  about  an  average,  but  very 
different  from  what  in  the  early  season  was  ex- 
pected. B.  Mahlay. 
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24 

12 

December  ,., 

296 

•67 

28 

16 
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—James  Batliss,  Belvedere,  West  Meath. 


Month. 


Tot»l 
dep  h. 


Greatest  fall  ia  24 
houre. 


Number 

of  d»ys  on 

which  0  1 

or  more  fell. 


Inches.        D^pth.        Date. 

10 
11 

!l 
11 


9 
14 
22 
24 
28 
25 
22 


January 

1-66 

•55 

February    ,., 

203 

•50 

March 

3^27 

1-53 

April  ■, 

2-96 

60 

May     

6-28 

•80 

June    

•64 

•23 

July    

306 

•85 

August 

3-43 

■95 

September,., 

2^60 

107 

Octoljer      ..- 

404 

•57 

November  ... 

•59 

•15 

December  ... 

1-86 

■40 

13 

19 
12 
19 
20 
8 
18 
18 
11 
27 
12 
18 
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195 


—William  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle,  Leicester. 

Single  Banksian  Eose.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  single 
Banksian  Rose  ? — T.  R, 

Azalea  flowers  failing  to  open,— Can  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  tell  me  why  the  flowers  of 
Azalea  Deutsche  Perle  when  half  expanded  turn  of  a 
rusty  colour  and  die  ?  The  plant  is  about  five  years 
old,  and  is  in  a  7-inch  pot  which  is  full  of  roots.  The 
plant,  which  is  potted  in  peat  and  sand,  appears  to  be 
in  good  health.— G.  RoDsE. 

Sparro-wa  in  the  garden,— We  suff'er  from  a 
perfect  plague  of  sparrows  at  present.  They  eat  all 
the  buds  of  the  Daisies  and  Primroses,  and  though  we 
have  the  Ivy  which  covers  the  house  constantly  netted, 
we  fail  to  catch  more  than  half-a-dozen  in  one  night. 
Wliat  can  we  do  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — M.  J.  Mack.^e, 

Protecting  frames  against  cats.— I  wonder 
that  garden-frame  makers  do  not  devise  some  protec- 
tion against  cats.  It  could  be  done  in  a  vauety  of 
ways,  and  for  either  end  of  the  frame.  It  would  be 
most  useful,  especially  in  the  gardens  of  suburban  resi- 
dents, where  cats  are  su  numerous.  It  is  often  difhcult 
to  give  sufficient  air  to  the  frames,  because  a  cat  may 
get  in  and  do  much  mischief  to  seedlnigs  or  young 
Iilants.— Jno.  C.  Pare. 

Names  of  plants,— T;io»i(is  Doic.i,-Ccelogyne 

Mas^au.ceana. W.  Boyleg.  —  l,  ordinary    form   of 

Dendrobium  Wardiauum ;   2,  Dendi-obium  heterocar- 

puni. G.  M.  G.— Microlepia  Nova;-Zelaudia3. M. 

Moody.— Rhododendron  Falconeri. 
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WOODS  AND  Forests. 

NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  LARCH. 
The  Larch  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  forest 
trees.  About  forty  years  ago  the  Tyrolese  seed 
was  first  introduced,  and  for  many  succeeding 
years  I  sowed  tons  of  this.  At  that  time  the 
seed  was  collected  on  the  higher  ranges.  The 
produce  was  remarkably  fine,  and  commanded  a 
higher  price  than  the  best  native  ;  but  the  sup- 
plies were  soon  exhausted,  and  the  collectors 
came  down  to  the  lowlands,  where  seed  was  more 
easily  obtained  in  large  quantities.  Nursery- 
men soon  observed  the  great  difference,  as  the 
produce  of  the  latter  proved  too  tender  for  our 
climate,  and  we  were  forced  to  return  to  our 
native  seed,  which  has  always  been  thoroughly 
hardy.  A  large  quantity  of  seed  is  obtainable 
in  Ireland,  but  the  north  of  Scotland  is  the  great 
gathering  field.  From  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
and  cleaning  it,  it  has  always  realised  a  high 
price,  and  in  some  seasons  the  crop  proved  an 
entire  failure.  This  induced  the  German  col- 
lectors to  ship  large  quantities  of  foreign  seed 
to  the  Scotch  ports,  and  which  they  were  able 
to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  Scotch  seed.  In 
some  cases  it  was  sold  as  Tyrolese ;  in  others  it  was 
mixed  with  the  home  seed.  It  always  proved 
tender,  and  unsuited  for  our  climate.  To  Scotch 
and  Irish  seed  growers  it  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  anxious  and  constant  debate  to  de- 
vise some  plan  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
this  spurious  article.  In  trees  planted  side 
by  side  the  difference  is  most  marked  ;  while 
one  will  yield  valuable  timber,  the  other  is 
perfectly  worthless,  and  I  have  seen  many 
plantations  both  in  Scotland  and  in  this 
countiy  which,  after  years  of  waiting,  can 
never  prove  of  any  value.  Some  20  years  ago 
I  had,  in  this  county,  the  disposal  of  a  wood 
about  50  acres  in  extent.  Two-thirds  were 
native  Larch  (35  years'  growth),  and  one-third 
foreign  (about  20  years  old).  The  first  brought 
a  large  amount,  the  second  were  covered  with 
cones,  proving  premature  decay,  and  did  not 
produce  i,'10  per  acre.  I  could  point  to  many 
other  Larch  plantations,  the  produce  of  foreign 
seed,  equally  worthless.  All  the  Scotch  nur- 
serymen anxious  to  obtain  the  genuine  article, 
without  adulteration,  are  obliged  to  send  their 
own  collectors.  As  tree-growing  and  the  cover- 
ing of  our  waste  lands  must  soon  force  them- 
selves on  public  attention — and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  there  is  now  a  revival  in  this  direc- 
tion— I  feel  it  to  be  a  public  duty  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  most  important  matter.  I  will 
now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  give  you  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  most  experienced  Scotch  nursery- 
men and  large  contract-planters.  The  work  is 
"  Arboriculture,"  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Grigor, 
of  Forres,  published  1868  :— 

We  often  see  Larch  stricken  down  when  young 
and  in  the  vigour  of  growth  in  the  absence  of  any 
visible  disease,  assuming  all  the  appearance  of  an 
exotic  of  too  tender  a  constitution  to  endure  the 
climate  of  this  country.  This  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  vicinity  of  plantations  of  the  same  species, 
which  luxuriates  in  the  same  description  of  soil  in 
France,  Germany,  Prussia,  &c  ,  in  a  climate  adapted 
to  the  Vine,  so  that  seeds  grown  in  such  districts 
and  imported  have  failed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  the  Larch  in  some  parts  of  onr  country  to  be 
altogether  abandoned  as  a  timber  tree.  Hence  the 
sad  spectacle  to  be  met  with  in  many  extensive 
plantations  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  Larch  of  no 
value.  The  Larch  in  congenial  soil  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  valuable  timber  than  any  other 
tree.  The  great  mistake  which  has  hitherto 
attended  its  cultivation  has  been  a  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  acclimatisation  of  the  plant ;  hence  the 


diversified  state  of  the  Larch  plantations  through- 
out Scotland.  Some  are  vigorous  and  profitable, 
others  blighted,  though  standing  in  the  same  des- 
cription of  soil  and  climate.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  reason  why  acclimatised  plants  of  Larch 
are  so  seldom  sought  after  is,  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  plants  from  home  seed  and  those 
from  foreign  seed  is  not  known  ;  if  it  was,  a  judici- 
ous planter  would  no  more  allow  the  plants  from 
foreign  seed  to  be  inserted  in  his  plantation  than 
he  would  any  other  half  hardy  tree. 

All  that  has  been  written  above  applies 
equally  to  the  native  and  foreign  Scotch  Fir. 

For  many  jears  Continental  seed  has  formed  the 
chief  supply  of  the  British  nurseries,  yielding  not 
less  than  20,000,000  of  plants  yearly,  and  during 
unfavourable  seasons  for  the  produce  of  native 
Larch  seed  the  plants  raised  from  Continental  seed 
have  amounted  yearly  to  a  much  greater  number. 
The  quantity  of  native  Scotch  Fir  seed  sown  in  Britain 
of  late  years  has  been  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  that 
imported  from  the  Continent  and  sown  throughout 
the  country. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  terrible  evil  '. 
There  are  two  that  I  would  suggest.  First,  let 
the  law  make  it  penal  to  vend  foreign  seed  or 
plants  as  native  ;  second,  buy  only  from  men  of 
well-kown  character,  and  have  their  guarantee. 
— Richard  Hartlanii,  Luiigh  View,  Cork,  in 
Irish  Times. 


PIN  US  BENTHAMIANA. 
This  noble  Pine  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  California,  where  it  is  said  to  attain  to  a 
height  of  from  100  feet  to  upwards  of  200  feet  with 
a  uniform  thickness  of  trunk.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Hartweg  in  1847,  and  although 
it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  and  has  withstood  our 
severest  winters  since  that  date,  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  altogether  at  home  when  planted  on 
windswept  districts,  more  especially  when  the  site 
of  the  plantation  is  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  This 
may  appear  rather  strange,  as  Hartweg  is  said  to 
have  first  met  with  it  on  the  mountains  of  Santa 
Cruz,  a  coast  range  running  due  north  across  the 
bay  from  Monterey.  From  this  circumstance  one 
would  think  it  would  thrive  in  similar  situations  in 
this  country,  but  as  far  as  I  have  seen  this  is  not  the 
case.  Some  thirty  yearsago  I  plantedsomespecimens 
of  this  Pine  on  the  margin  of  a  lake,  and  although 
the  soil  is  of  good  average  texture,  yet  the  trees 
made  but  slow  progress  in  comparison  with  other 
Conifers  in  the  same  plantation.  Some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  this  tree  which  I  have  seen  are  grow- 
ing in  a  moderately  sheltered,  but  not  confined 
situation,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  loose  gravelly  tex- 
ture and  perfectly  dry. 

The  tree  when  thoroughly  established,  and  in- 
deed at  all  stages  of  its  growth,  is  rather  bare  and 
deficient  of  side  branches  in  comparison  to  many 
others  of  the  Pine  tribe,  and  besides  it  never  brings 
up  the  thickness  of  stem  in  anything  like  a  uniform 
proportion  according  to  its  height.  This  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  its  profitable  culture  in  this  country. 
Isolated  specimens  when  well  clothed  with  side 
branches  from  the  ground  upwards  no  doubt  give 
the  spot  a  furnished  appearance,  but  some  people 
prefer  seeing  a  clean  bare  trunk  surmounted  with 
a  canopy  of  green  branches  and  spray,  and  to 
such  Bentham's  Pine  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  As 
the  tree  is  very  impatient  of  damp  at  the  roots, 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  draining  where 
requisite.  Many  Conifers  thrive  remarkably  well 
when  planted  on  deep  mossy  ground  provided  it  is 
well  drained,  but  this  tree  is  an  exception  to  that 
rule.  When  the  tree  is  planted  under  favourable 
circumstances  as  regards  soil  and  site,  it  makes  a 
noble  specimen  and  is  well  worthy  of  extended  cul- 
tivation. ,j.  B.  Webster. 


A  VALUABLE  paper  on  "  The  Utility  of  Forests  and 
the  Study  of  Forestry"  was  read  before  the  Indian 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Dr.  W.  Schlich, 
ProfeEsor  of  Fo»Bstry  at  the  Koyal  College  of  En- 
gineering, Cooper's  Hill.    In  the  coarse  of  his  re- 


marks Dr.  Schlich  gave  an  account  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  forestry  at  Cooper's  Hill,  and  mentioned 
that  the  authorities  were  thinking  of  appointing  a 
second  professor  of  the  subject,  and  thus  doubling 
the  amount  of  instruction  now  given.  After  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  MajorGeneral  Michael,  C.S.I., 
who  presided,  made  some  interesting  observations. 
No  one,  he  said,  who  had  visited  the  great  forest 
regions  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  could  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  visible  effects  of  good 
management,  and  to  wish  they  were  more  generally 
apparent  in  England  and  Scotland.  There  were 
tigns  that  the  education  and  practical  training  of 
foresters  were  being  more  thought  of  at  the  present 
time  in  England,  and  he  ventured  to  predict  that 
Dr.  Schlich  would  shortly  have  a  good  many 
students  under  him  who  were  destined  for  home 
employment  and  not  for  India  only.  Personally  he 
knew  more  about  the  value  of  forestry  and  the  life 
of  a  forester  in  India,  having  spent  seven  or  eight 
of  the  happiest,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful,  years 
of  his  youth  as  a  forest  officer.  That  was  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  before  the  time  arrived  for 
experts  like  Dr.  Schlich  and  his  distinguished  pre- 
decessor. Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  t*  come  to  the 
countiy.  He  could,  therefore,  tell  any  of  Dr. 
Schlich's  students  who  might  be  present  that  the 
life  of  a  forester  in  India  was  not  only  a  career  of 
importance,  but  that  it  was  one  full  ot  interest  and 
of  real  enjoyment.  The  formation  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  would  serve  bad  justly  been 
characterised  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  effected  in  India  during  the 
Queen's  reign. — Kature. 

Qualities  of  the  Austrian  Fir.  —  Sc^e 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  written  of  this 
Fir  that  "  so  highly  is  it  esteemed  by  many  that  it 
is  thought  it  may  ultimately  supersede  the  Scotch 
Fir,  but  for  the  higher  price  of  young  plants  which 
has  hitherto  acted  in  some  measure  as  a  check 
upon  its  universal  diffusion."  The  tree,  it  appears, 
is  more  suitable  for  different  soils  than  the  Scotch 
Fir,  produces  better  timber  in  the  south  than  the 
latter  does,  and  is  a  far  better  tree  for  shelter. 
The  Austrian  Pine  is  now  much  commoner  and 
cheaper,  and,  speaking  from  experience  of  it  on 
a  large  scale  with  living  trees  of  all  ages  up  to 
about  forty  years,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Scotch  Fir  cannot  be  compared  to  it  in  any  way 
under  equal  conditions  in  the  south.  In  taking 
a  general  survey  of  some  plantations  lately,  it  was 
plain  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  Austrian 
had  the  advantage  over  the  Scotch  Fir  in  all  cases, 
both  being  planted  in  equal  quantities  on  the  same 
ground.  For  shelter  purposes  the  Scotch  Fir  can- 
not compare  with  it,  and  it  is  not  affected  by 
the  white  blight,  as  the  Scotch  Fir  is  in  numerous 
instances  and  to  a  very  serious  extent  in  the  same 
plantation.  I  notice  also  that  the  Austrian  Fir 
contains  an  unusual  quantity  ot  resin — an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  quality  of  Pine  timber,  and 
one  which  constitutes  the  main  difference  between 
good  and  bad  examples  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  best 
examples  containing  most  resin,  and  rice  rersd.  I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  has  noted  this,  for  I 
have  either  heard  or  read  somewhere  that  the 
Austrian  Fir  produces  more  resin  than  any  other 
European  tree. — Y. 


The  Garden"  Uonthly  Va,i\,s-— This  journal  is 
pt'btished  in  luatly  bound  Monthlif  Parts,  In  Ous  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  /or 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  halj-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  &d.  ;  post  free,  Is,  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Tbe 
Gaeden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1889,  thirty-six  vols,, 
price,  cloth,  £27  :  whole  calf,  £i(::  half  morocco,  £32  8s. 

**  Sardy  Flov^erS,"— Giving  descriptions  of  upvards  cr 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  vyith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  itc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.  ;  ]7ost  free.  Is.  3d, 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Farts.  —  This 
journal  is  pitblishcd  m  neatly  bound  Mo)it}thi  Parts,  in  ichich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  re/erence  2^rerious  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  8d, 

"  The  Oarden  Annual  "  for  1890.  —  Containt 
A  Iphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade 
corrected  up  to  Ifovember  10  la^t.  The  Lists  O]  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats  (containing  over  8000J  have  been  very  carefully  and 
extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever 
published.    Price  It,;  by  post.  Is.  3d, 

Union  :   87,  Southampton  Strut,  Stranet,  W.t. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
WMch  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  mther ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


A  GARDEN  BY  THE  SEA. 

Aleeadv  many  of  those  who  are  obliged  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  smoke 
and  din  of  our  large  cities  are  looking  forward 
to  a  well-earned  holiday.  Some  people  say  that 
anticipation  of  the  pleasure  is  itself  a  great  part 
of  the  enjoyment  of  a  summer  outing  ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  saying.  Few 
places  are  more  delightful  for  a  summer  resort 
than  Scarborough.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
write  about  Scarborough  as  a  seaside  place  with 
more  than  usual  attractions  for  the  summer 
visitor,  but  to  speak  of  one  special  attraction, 
the  garden  by  the  sea.  In  passing,  I  must  not 
forget  to  pay  one  debt  of  gratitude  to  Scar- 
borough for  its  gift  to  the  world  of  English  gar- 
deners in  the  shape  of  the  Scarborough  Lily, 
Vallota  purpurea.  I  do  not  quite  know  why 
that  beautiful  autumn  flower  bears  the  name  of 
the  queen  of  watering-places,  but,  as  it  does, 
when  I  see  a  jiot  well  filled  with  the  fine  red 
blossoms  and  the  dark  green  leaves  of  the 
Vallota,  I  feel  grateful  to  Scarborough  for  the 
gift  of  so  much  beauty. 

Many  who  go  to  Scarborough  do  not  care  very 
much  for  the  restless  throng,  who  spend  a  great 
part  of  every  day  in  walking  up  and  down  the 
terraces  at  the  Spa,  but  prefer  a  quiet  seat  and 
a  book  where  they  can  at  once  enjoy  the  sea 
and,  undisturbed  by  constant  passing  and  repass- 
ing, pore  over  the  pages  of  their  last  selection 
from  the  library.  But  this  pleasure  is  much 
increased  when  one  can  find  such  a  seat  in  a 
pleasant  garden,  sheltered  from  almost  every 
wind  and  fragrant  with  flowers. 

A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  doubtless  a 
great  deal  of  expense  have  been  bestowed  upon 
this  garden.  You  enter  at  the  top  of  the  south 
cliflF,  a  good  way  beyond  the  last  house  of  the 
town.  The  well-kept  walks  wind  down  a  steep 
hill,  with  beds  and  banks  of  flowers  on  either 
side,  which  last  summer  were  wonderfully 
bright  and  pretty.  In  order  to  keep  ofl'  the 
rough  and  cold  winds  coming  from  the  sea,  high 
banks  have  been  raised,  which  completely 
shelter  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  catch 
all  the  sunshine,  which  in  the  north  is  especially 
precious.  A  sweet  -  scented  little  cruciform 
Mower,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  never  pre- 
viously made,  was  so  fragrant,  that  the  evening 
air  was  delicious  with  its  perfume,  [rnihubbi 
ihe  Kir/ht-seeiifi'd  Storlc  {3Iatthwla  hirornis).— 
Ed.]  At  the  back,  against  a  low  paling,  put  up 
for  the  purpose  of  protection  from  the  sea 
breeze,  there  were  Hollyhocks  in  full  vigour, 
and  all  unmindful  of  northerly  winds.  In  front 
of  these  were  LUies — auratum,  tigrinum,  and 
Harrisi,  itc. — with  a  profusion  of  other  strong- 
growing  border  plants  in  the  foreground,  especi- 
ally grand  masses  of  large  pure  white  double 
Poppies.  The  auratum  LUies  did  not  look  quite 
happy,  but  everything  else  did.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  bedding  out  tender  plants.  A  few 
yards  from  the  entrance  you  come  upon  a  lovely 
view  ;  the  path  winds  down  into  a  steep  ravine, 
which  goes  down  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  rises  with  a  steep  ascent,  clothed  with  banks 
of  flowers.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  the 
great  wide  stretch  of  sea,  with  the  dark  sails  of 
numerous  herring  boats,  the  long  trail  of  smoke 
from  steamers  on  their  way  to  Hull  or  New- 
castle, and  nearer  to  the  shore  the  little  pleasure 


boats  scudding  along  under  one  large  square  sail. 
The  flower  beds  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  this 
dell,  till  the  lowe.st  beds  of  all  are  so  close,  that 
they  must  constantly  be  bedewed  with  the  spray 
from  the  waves,  which  dash  heavily  against  the 
rocks  at  high  water  whenever  the  wind  is 
from  the  north  or  east.  The  beauty  of  the  gar- 
den consists  not  so  much  in  the  flowers  them- 
selves, although  the}'  are  exceedingly  well  ar- 
ranged and  carefully  trained,  as  in  the  proximity 
of  the  place  to  the  sea,  and  the  singular  combi- 
nation of  the  wild  open  German  Ocean  with  the 
sheltered  and  luxuriant  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Scarborough,  as  everyone  knows,  is  divided 
into  three  separate  towns.  First  there  is  the 
fashionable  quarter  on  the  south  clifl',  which 
has  the  advantage  of  the  garden  above  described ; 
then  there  is  the  old  quarter,  given  up  to 
fishermen  ;  and  further  on,  the  north  clilf,  which 
is  extremely  jealous  of  its  more  favoured  and 
more  fashionable  neighbour  on  the  south  cliff. 
Here  there  is  no  Spa,  but  there  is  one  of  those 
intolerably  ugly  piers,  which  spoil  many  a 
beach  on  our  beautiful  coast,  a  fine  stretch 
of  sand,  and  a  distinctly  more  bracing  air  than 
on  the  other  side.  That  which  interested  me 
most  last  summer  was  to  see  the  haste  with 
which  the  north  side  was  endeavouring  to 
imitate  the  garden  of  the  south.  Numbers  of 
men  were  employed,  banks  were  being  raised 
for  shelter  against  the  north,  and  evidently  it 
is  intended,  in  the  course  of  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  to  turn  the  whole  cliff  into  a  garden, 
something  like  the  more  advanced  one  on  the 
south.  Already  numerous  beds  of  flowers  are 
grouped  round  the  sheltered  band-stand,  but  it 
will  be  impossible  on  the  wild  north  side  to 
emulate  the  .south  in  the  pleasant  fragrance  and 
beauty  of  its  "  garden  by  the  sea." 

A  Glouce.stershire  Parson. 


garden  and  the  greenhouses.  She  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fruit  or  vegetables. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  new  experiment  in  our 
garden  to  place  a  woman  in  a  position  of  trust 
and  responsibility  ;  it  was  an  established  custom 
before  the  garden  came  under  my  care,  and  for 
years  it  has  been  found  to  work  most  satisfac- 
torily. Mr.  Dean  seems  to  suggest  that  before 
women  can  take  up  horticulture  the  problem 
must  be  solved,  how  they  can  do  so  "  without 
injuring  male  employment."  Had  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  condition  been  generally  required, 
few  indeed  would  be  the  avocations  now  open 
to  women.  Aptitude  has  proved  a  better  test. 
The  woman's  answer  to  such  considerations  ia 
(7  faut  rirrc,  even  though  others,  like  the 
French  judge,  ne  voicnt  pas  la  iiecessiie. 

Fortunatelj',  however,  in  gardening  men  and 
women  are  less  likely  to  be  brought  into  severe 
competition  than  in  many  other  occxipations  ; 
so  much  of  the  harder  work  is  quite  beyond  a 
woman's  power,  that  it  is  only  in  certain  branches 
that  they  can  be  brought  into  conflict  at  all. 
Further,  as  Mr.  Dean  points  out,  horticulture 
is  capable  of  many  developments,  and  in  this 
way,  happily,  more  room  may  be  made  for  both 
men  and  women.  H.  M.  W. 


"W^OMEN  AND  GARDENING. 

I  REAii  with  regret  Mr.  Dean's  account  (The 
Garden,  p.  211)  of  the  low  position  occupied  by 
women  in  market  gardens,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  in  the  few  private  gardens  that  I  know  in 
which  women  are  employed  their  status  is  con- 
siderably higher.  Many  branches  of  gardening 
are  so  eminently  suited  to  women,  that  their 
exclusion  from  them  would  seem  to  be  due 
merely  to  slavery  to  custom.  In  quite  the 
olden  times,  when  some  of  the  modern  exten- 
sions of  "  woman's  sphere  "  were  undreamed  of, 
even  then  the  garden  almost  as  much  as  the 
house  was  regarded  as  the  woman's  department. 
Women  do  and  always  have  done  a  large  part 
of  amateur  gardening,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  have  not  been  enabled  to  take  any 
share  in  it  professionally.  There  are  many 
women  on  whom  the  decree  "  Man  for  the 
field,  woman  for  the  hearth,"  bears  hardl}' ;  they 
have  naturally  a  strong  love  for  out-of-door  life. 
Sedentary  employments  are  distasteful  to  them 
and  household  work  is  not  congenial ;  in  garden- 
ing they  would  find  a  healthful  and  natural 
outlet  for  their  energies.  Mr.  Dean's  picture 
of  this  poor,  dirty,  drenched,  bedraggled  woman 
gardener  is  truly  melancholy,  but  is  this  doleful 
appearance  a  necessity  I  Might  it  not  be  con- 
siderably modified  by  suitability  of  attire  i  and, 
failing  that,  must  women  be  compelled  to  work 
out  on  wet  days  '.  The  men  never  do  so  in  our 
garden. 

^Ye  always  employ  a  woman  in  the  garden, 
and  we  find  that  she  does  extremely  well  work 
of  a  much  higher  kind  than  any  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Dean.  It  would  be  a  somewhat 
lengthy  process  to  enumerate  all  that  she  does, 
for  she  is  in  short  a  good  under-gardener  in  her 
own   departments,    which    include    the    fiower 


PALAZZO  ORENGO,  LA  MORTOLA. 
In  these  gardens  the  Palms,  Eucalypti,  Cjcads, 
the  immense  number  of  plants  in  flower,  many 
of  which  are  just  now  the  favourite  flowering 
plants   in  English  glasshouses,  the  marvellous 
growth  of  the  Agave  and   Cactus  family,   the 
lovely  little  bits  of  aquatic  gardening  where,  for 
example,  are  growing  Cyperus  Papyrus,  PhUo- 
dendron  pertusum,  Aponogeton  distachyon,  and 
Richardia  afiicana,  and  again  the  fine  masses 
of  Bamboos,  with  their  distinct  tropical  appear- 
ance and  various  coloured  stems,  each  and  all 
present   highly   interesting   features,  that  lose 
nothing   from   the    fact   that  so   many   of  the 
species  live  well  under  conditions  totally  diffe- 
rent from  the  orthodox  mode  of  culture.     For 
example,  in  one  border  are  Libonia  floribunda, 
Akebia  quinata.  Salvias  of  several  species,  Rus- 
sellia  juncea,  together  with  Cypripedium  insigne, 
Alpinia  vittata,  Linum  trigynum.  Iris  fimbriata, 
Primula  verticillata,  P.  sinensis,   Linnua  bore- 
alis,  and  many  other  species  dift'ering  widely  in 
their  natural  habitat,  and  just  as  diversified  in 
their  geological  preferences.     Some  certainly  get 
a  little  shade,  as,  for  instance,  that  dainty  little 
Britisher,  Linnsea  borealis,  but  the  major  num- 
ber all  fare  alike  with  a  remarkable  profusion 
of  growth  as  the  result.     Failures  are  very  few, 
and  even  these  are  not  devoid  of  interest.     The 
Acacia  family  is,  of  course,  at  this  season  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  Riviera  ;  in  Mr.   Hanbury's 
gardens  there  are  some  ninety  species,  and  yet 
A.  dealbata  in  such  company  rbfuses  to  flower. 
Again,  Australian  Proteaceie  seem  to  revel  here 
imder  Italian  skies,  yet  one  of  the  best  known 
species,  Grevdlea  robusta,  refuses  to  grow — a  pro- 
blem  that   deserves   some  consideration,  espe- 
cially as  other  species  of  the  genus  Grevillea  are 
flowering  freely. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  features  of  the 
gardens  is  the  highly  coloured  fruits  of  the 
SolanacetP  and  Citrus  family.  Among  the  Sola- 
nums,  S.  ciliatum  var.  macrocarpum  is  a  most 
conspicuous  and  attractive  plant,  the  fruits  being 
about  the  size  of  a  medium  Tomato,  of  a  red 
colour,  but  without  the  bright  succulent  charac- 
ter of  that  fruit.  S.  marginatum,  with  its  silvery 
and  spiny  foliage,  is  rendered  still  more  orna- 
mental from  its  yellow-spotted  fruits.  S.  be- 
taceum  is  here  a  tree  of  some  10  feet  or  12  feet, 
with  hanging  egg-shaped  fruits  not  unlike  Vic- 
toria Plums.     Henderson's  variety  of  S.  pseudo- 
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capsicum   is   also   a  telling  plant,   the   berries 
having  a  more   brilliant  tint  than  is  usual  in  ' 
English   grown    plants.      It   is,    however,    the 
Citrus  family  that  imparts  the  most  colour  to  the  j 
gardens.     There  are   about  thirty  species  and  i 
varieties  cultivated  here,  the  trees  being  planted 
all  over  the  garden  ;   and  as  there  are  about ' 
fifty  acres  of  kept  grounds,  the  effect  of  the  diffe- 
rent shades  of  yellow  fruit  amongst  the  semi- 
tropical  foliage  is   more   easily  imagined  than 
described.     One  of  the  most  curious  members 
of  the  family   is   C.    aurantium   var.    Buddha 
fingered.     Quite  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  is  de- 
veloped  into  long  finger-like  processes,  which 
remind  one  of  a  deformed  or  cramped  hand. 
C.  Limonum  var.  grossissima-de-Lima  and  C. 
decumana  are  both  most   effective   with   their 
huge  fruits. 

The  Berberis  family,  which  furnishes  English 
gardens  with  so  many  good  things,  is  well  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Hanbui7's  collection,  at  this  sea- 
son more  particularly  so  by  Nandina  domestica, 
a  shrub  with  large  handsome  decompound  leaves 
and  erect  panicles  of  scarlet  berries.  This  plant 
certainly  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
Anemones  in  great  numbers  are  in  flower  under 
the  Eucalyptus  trees,  whilst  everywhere  that 
pest  of  the  gardens  here.  Allium  neapolitanum, 
is  flowering  freely  in  company  with  Narcissus 
Tazetta,  Arum  Arisarum  (another  pest),  and 
Fumaria  oflicinalis.  On  the  rocks  that  sIojm 
down  to  the  Mediterranean  from  the  grounds 
are  numbers  of  native  plants  in  flower,  con- 
spicuous amongst  them  being  Euphorbia  den- 
droides,  Globularia  Alypum,  a  plant  certainly 
worth  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border,  if  only 
for  its  persistent  flowering  habit  ;  Cineraria 
maritima,  huge  bushes  of  Rosemary,  and  num- 
bers of  Agaves  and  Cacti  escaped  from  the 
gardens  above.  The  gardens  of  the  Palazzo 
Orengo  take  high  rank  and  give  ample  evidence 
of  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Hanbury  to  horticulture. 
Every  part  of  the  garden  has  been  planted  for 
effect.  Most  of  the  plants  are  labelled  with  an 
uniform,  plain,  unobtrusive  label,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  grounds  can  be  seen  the  slightest  formal 
arrangement.  John  W.  Odell. 

T'oUimigUa,  Itcdy. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SOME  NATIVE  SHRUBS  FOR  COVERT 
AND  LIKE  USES. 
It  is  curious  how  diflicult  it  is  to  get  out  of  the 
usual  nurseryman's  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Anyone  who  tri  's  to  plant  any  of  our  own  beau- 
tiful native  things  soon  finds  this  out.  For  ex- 
ample, the  other  day  we  wanted  to  have  a  piece 
of  very  low  covert  near  a  drive,  not  wanting  to 
obscure  the  view  above  a  fence  of  split  Oak.  One 
of  the  prettiest  things  for  this  is  the  dwarf  Furze 
(Ulex  nanus),  which  is  common  on  many  heaths 
in  the  south  of  England  and  elsewhere,  and  also 
towards  the  west.  Now  there  are  many  intro- 
duced shrubs  less  valuable  than  this,  but  we 
cannot  get  it  in  any  nursery.  It  may  be  that 
it  exists  there,  but  so  far  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it.  There  is  a  Welsh  form  of  this 
called  Ulex  gallicus,  which  is  different  in  habit, 
but  also  an  excellent  plant  for  such  purposes 
as  we  describe.  The  two  are  quite  different  in 
time  of  flowering  and  habit  from  the  common 
Furze,  and  therefore  good  plants  for  various 
purposes.  Another  bush  which  is  common 
enough  in  our  copses  is  the  Water  Alder  (Vibur- 
num Opulus),  the  single  or  parent  form  of  the 
well-known  Snowball  tree  of  the  shrubberies, 
and,  m  our  opinion,  a  more  beautiful  tree  than 
the  double  form.     As    it   grow.s   in  the  under- 


woods in  Sussex  and  also  crowds  by  streams,  we  ' 
get  its   name   of   Water  Alder.     Mr.  Anthony  \ 
Waterer  told  us  last  year  he  got  an  order  for 
100  young  plants   of  this,  and  after  searching 
throughout  the  trade,  failed  to  get  them.     It  is  ' 
often  very  interesting,  in  planting  a  large  place,  | 
to  use  native  shrubs.     They  are  perfectly  hardy,  ■ 
and  even  more  fit  for  rough  work  in  coverts  and 
by  drives   than   most    exotic  plants.     For  in- 
stance, by  rough  drives  and  by  drives  away  from 
the  house  we  think   it   inartistic   to   introduce 
exotic  plants  if  native  ones  can  be  obtained,  and 
very  often  Rhododendrons  even  look  prim  and 
out   of  place  where  a  colony  of   the  red  Dog- 
wood, or  of  Furze  or  Broom,  would  be  quite  right 
and  very  pretty. 

The  Red  Dogwood. — It  is  not,  perhaps, 
generally  known  by  planters  that  this  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  a  very  pretty  shrub  for  massing 
and  grouping  by  drives,  and,  indeed,  wherever 
a  plant  not  too  tall  is  required. 

The  Sloe. — The  Sloe  Ls  a  native  bush,  of 
which  we  have  planted  several  thousands.  Its 
pearly  little  flower-buds  in  spring  are  almost  as 
precious  aa  the  Hawthorn  blossom,  and  a  colony 
of  flowering  Sloes  is  very  telling  in  the  distance, 
as  well  as  very  pretty  at  hand. 

The  Cut-leaved  Bramble. — This  is  an  ex- 
cellent plant  by  drives,  or  in  any  position  we 
want  to  make  a  little  difficult  for  people  to  get 
about  in.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  this  in  nurseries 
by  the  thousand,  but  it  can  be  had  here  and 
there.  We  should  very  much  recommend  nur- 
serymen to  grow  this  as  a  plant  for  covert. 

Sometimes  the  question  of  protecting  lakes 
and  other  places  from  interlopers,  and  even 
dogs  and  other  animals,  is  settled  by  a  good 
mixture  of  Sweet  Brier,  Sloe,  and  Furze. 
Sweet  Brier  is  a  splendidly  armed  bush  in  soil 
where  it  does  well. 

One  of  the  Tamarisks  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
or,  at  all  events,  naturalised,  and  we  use  it 
among  native  shrubs. 

The  Bkoom  will  often  be  found  extremely 
useful  for  covering  a  poor  bank,  and  is  very 
effective.  If  bought  in  nurseries,  it  transplants 
badly,  and  often  it  does  much  better  from  seed- 
lings picked  up  in  one's  own  woods.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  Furze,  which  is  a  most  valuable 
plant  for  this  sort  of  work. 

The  double  Fukze. — The  double  Furze  might 
often  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  corners  and 
more  important  places.  It  transplants  so  badly 
that  it  must  generally  be  bought  in  pots,  which 
prevents  its  use  on  a  large  scsde. 

The  Sea  Limb  Grass. — One  of  the  Grasses 
we  find  extremely  useful  for  grouping  with 
shrubs,  to  tie  them  together,  as  it  were,  is  the 
Sea  Lyme  Grass,  a  bold  vigorous  plant  that 
takes  hold  of  any  poor  ground,  and  makes 
splendid  covert.  The  smallest  bit  roots,  and  it 
may  be  readily  divided  into  small  pieces.  The 
effect  is  good  either  in  winter  or  summer.  This 
is  a  plant  that  can  be  grown  by  nurserymen  for 
covert,  and  is  occasionally  offered  by  them.  We 
do  not  know  any  other  plant  that  will  so 
prettily  cover  some  deplorably  arid  or  sharp 
ugly  bank  as  this. 

The  common  Rasplerkv.— This  is  a  beauti' 
ful  shrub  for  covert  or  any  like  purpose,  the 
fruit,  which  is  generally  better  flavoured  than 
that  of  the  cultivated  Raspberry,  making  it  all 
the  more  interesting.  Some  covert  plants  are 
vaunted  for  being  good  as  food  for  game,  but 
without  reason  ;  but  wild  Raspberries  and 
Blackberries  will  always  be  used  by  birds. 
The  efl'ect  of  the  fruit  is  charming  by  a  stream 
or  about  an  old  bridge,  and,  in  fact,  any- 
where.     The   common  Bramble  occurs  every- 


where in  coverts,  but  few  act  upon  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  great  many  different  Brambles  that 
are  natives  of  Britain.  They  dift'er  consider- 
ably in  their  variety,  qualities,  and  other  ways, 
and  some  of  them  would  make  excellent  covert 
plants.  They  are  sometimes  local,  occurring 
here  and  there,  and  not  cultivated  in  nurseries, 
which  makes  a  difterence. — Field. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AROUND  LONDON. 

Having  now  for  nearly  twenty  years  resided  within 
the  radius  of  fog  and  smoke,  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  the  effects  produced  upon  these  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  pleasure  grounds  of  our  gardens. 
In  some  cases  successful  cultivation  Is  almost  an 
impossibility,  whilst  in  others  no  prejudicial  effects 
are  observable.  Of  the  former  the  Conifer  family 
form  most  unfortunately  the  greater  portion,  many 
of  which  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  cultivate 
with  even  a  moderate  degree  of  success.  Here, 
within  sight  of  the  Albert  Hall  and  other  con- 
spicuous buildings  in  the  West-end,  I  have  had  to 
remove  several  of  these  plants  that  would  under 
favourable  conditions  have  been  fine  objects  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  have  noted  that  the  process 
of  retrogression  goes  on  gradually,  but  is  most 
apparent  after  a  severe  winter,  accompanied,  as 
such  invariably  is,  with  the  dense  fogs  so  well 
known  and  equally  as  much  to  be  dreaded  by  all 
horticulturists  as  being  so  prejudicial  to  many 
forms  of  plant  life.  This  failure  cannot  possibly 
be  attributed  to  the  soil,  which  I  consider  is 
favourable  in  many  respects  for  Conifers.  The 
trees  here  are  not  planted  on  the  proverbial  London 
clay,  but  in  light  loam  resting  on  gravel  of  good 
depth,  which  overlaps  the  clay.  Thus  it  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  deficiency  of  drainage  in  the  soil, 
nor,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  to  any 
other  cause  other  than  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
fogs.  I  have  had  to  remove  two  specimens  of 
Picea  Pinsapo;  one  of  these  was  formerly  a  very 
fine  tree,  and  at  the  time  it  was  cut  down  measured 
over  30  feet  in  height  and  of  proportionate  width. 
During  the  last  season  or  two  that  it  was  allowed 
to  stand  it  partook  of  a  semi- deciduous  character, 
losing  a  great  proportion  of  its  foliage  in  the 
spring-time.  No  disease  in  the  stem  was  apparent 
after  it  was  cut  off  in  this  or  any  other  instance. 
Picea  Nordmanniana,  nearly  as  large  as  the  fore- 
going, gradually  dwindled  away,  making  visibly 
weaker  growths  every  year.  Abies  Douglasi,  also 
a  fine  specimen,  stood  upon  a  slope,  but  by  degrees 
lost  its  branches,  and  was  at  last  more  like  a 
skeleton  in  appearance  than  anything  else.  Wel- 
lingtonia  gigantea,  once  of  good  proportions, 
having  reached  nearly  35  feet  in  height,  also 
eventually  succumbed  and  had  to  be  removed. 
The  points  of  many  of  its  shoots  used  to  die  off  in 
the  spring,  thus  causing  it  to  look  very  unsightly. 
Of  smallersubjects,Thujaaureahas  failed, becoming 
very  thin  and  bare.  Others  of  the  Arbor-vita?  class 
have  had  to  be  cut  down,  the  last  case  being  one 
of  about  25  feet  in  height,  which  was  removed  last 
autumn.  The  Retinosporas  are  far  from  being  in 
good  condition.  So  far,  R.  obtusa  only  has  had  to 
be  disposed  of.  Others  could  be  named,  but  these 
are  some  of  the  chief  and  best  known  kinds 
amongst  the  Conifers. 

Turning  to  American  plants,  the  principal 
failures  have  occurred  in  Andromeda  floribunda, 
which  I  have  discontinued  growing  for  several 
years.  Kalmia  latitolia  rarely  used  to  produce  any 
flowers,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding,  the 
plants  were  fresh  from  the  nursery ;  afterwards 
their  flowers  would  be  visibly  less  year  by  year. 
Amongst  other  evergreen  shrubs,  I  have  noticed 
of  late  years  that  Arbutus  Unedo  rarely  produces 
any  of  its  fruit  as  it  used  to  do,  but  continues  to 
grow  fairly  well.  Berberis  Darwini  has  ceased  to 
thrive  and  gone  the  way  of  the  rest.  The  Daphne 
(hardy  kind)  is  also  a  failure  ;  whilst  the  Veronicas 
are  rarely  seen  at  all.  Fortunately,  the  decidnoas 
trees  and  shriibs  are  a  redeeming  feataie  in  such  a 
category  of  failures ;  some  few  do  not  do  so  well 
as  could  be  wished.  Rhus  Cotinns  (the  Sumach) 
seldom  produces  any  of  its   beautiful  pedicels,  as 
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seen  farther  in  the  country  under  favourable  con- 
ditions. The  chief  failing  in  the  case  of  deciduous 
trees  is  that  lack  of  the  beautiful  autumnal  tints 
as  seen  upon  many  of  them  in  the  country ;  none 
of  them  assume  those  brilliant  hues  of  colour  which 
render  the  eve  of  their  departure  such  a  brilliant 
spectacle.  This  may  partly  be  caused  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  sooty  deposit  upon  the  leaves,  but 
more,  I  think,  by  the  quicker  transition  from  one 
state  to  another  in  their  decay.  Climbing  plants 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  much  ailected,  but  in  some 
instances  I  have  particularly  noted  that  they  do 
not  flower  so  freely.  The  Pampas  Grass  produces 
its  spikes  freely  enough  when  in  a  healthy  state, 
but  hardly  before  they  have  become  fully  developed 
they  present  a  woebegone  appearance,  resembling 
a  flue  brush  more  than  anything  else  I  can  call  to 
mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  things 
amongst  the  Conifers  which  stand  out  prominent 
by  their  hardy  constitution  and  good  appearance, 
having  so  tar  resisted  the  unfavourable  atmosphere. 
Pinus  austriaca  (the  Austrian  Pine)  has  so  far 
succeeded  well,  and  I  think  may  be  relied  upon 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  town  as  one  of  the 
best  for  planting.  The  specimen  here  is  a  large  one, 
growing  under  rather  unfavourable  conditions,  but 
still  it  retains  its  good  appearance  and  deep  green 
colour  through  even  the  severest  of  winters.  Pinus 
escelsa  (the  Himalayan  Pine)  does  equally  as  well, 
and  produces  its  cones  very  freely.  This  forms  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  with  its  pale 
green,  glaucous  coloured  foliage  and  spreading 
boughs,  as  against  the  more  erect  growth  of  the 
first-named.  Pinus  Cembra  and  its  dwarf  form  (P. 
C.  pumila)  are  also  reliable  kinds  to  plant,  the 
latter  being  well  adapted  for  associating  with  rock- 
work  of  considerable  extent.  The  type  is  more  pyra- 
midal in  outline  than  most  kinds,  and  of  somewhat 
slower  growth  than  many  ;  consequently  it  is  well 
suited  for  limited  spaces.  The  Spruce  Fir  (Abies 
excelsa)  1  cannot  recommend,  bat  would  rather  in- 
clude it  among  the  failures.  Araacaria  imbricata 
succeeds  remarkably  well,  and  retains  its  branches 
down  to  the  ground.  Two  specimens  of  this  fine 
Chili  Pine  have  reached  noble  dimensions  with  no 
symptoms  of  decay.  They  were  planted  about  thirty- 
four  years  ago.  The  gardener  who  superintended 
the  work  drained  the  ground  efficiently  under  and 
around  them,  as  the  positions  chosen  for  them 
were  scarcely  above  the  water  level  of  the  contigu- 
ous lake.  The  Lawson  Cypress  (Cupressus  Law- 
soniana)  is  another  satisfactory  plant,  the  best  by 
far  of  its  class.  Thujopsis  borealis  also  does  well ; 
so  does  T.  Standishi.  The  last-named  is  an  attrac- 
tive plant,  of  excellent  habit,  beautiful  outline,  and 
of  a  paler  green  than  most  varieties  ;  it  succeeds  re- 
markably well  and  is  a  fine  specimen.  The  Yews 
are  valuable  additions  and  form  very  good  plants, 
some  being  of  large  size,  although  comparatively 
yonng.  The  golden  variety  retains  its  distinct  cha- 
racter late  into  the  autumn.  The  Atlantic  Cedar  (C. 
atlantica)  does  fairly  well,  but  is  after  sharp  winters 
and  trying  fcgs  disposed  to  shed  its  foliage  prema- 
turely. The  Daodar  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  last-named,  one  plant  being  all  that  could  be 
desired  both  in  habit  and  in  health.  The  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  of  which  we  have  only  one  example,  and 
that  supposed  to  be  one  ft  i  he  earliest  planted  trees 
in  this  country,  is  on  the  wane  ;  so  are  several  more 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Box,  the  Holly  in  several  varieties,  and  the 
Laurels  all  do  as  well  as  possible  ;  so  does  the  com- 
mon Aucuba,  which  could  not  very  well  be  better 
or  more  satisfactory.  With  respect  to  Rhododen- 
drons, I  have  noted  that  some  kinds  do  not  seem  to 
be  quite  at  home,  but  they  are  nevertheless  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  gardens,  even  if  a  few  do 
fail  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  R.  Ever- 
estianum  is  one  of  the  best  in  constitution  as  well 
as  one  of  the  freest  flowering  of  any  that  can  be 
grown.  The  hardy  Azaleas  (A.  pontica  and  the 
Ghent  varieties)  cannot  be  found  fault  with  ;  they 
grow  and  flower  well.  Berberis  Aquifolium  grows 
well,  flowers  freely,  and  produces  abundance  of  ber- 
ries, whilst  through  the  winter  its  foliage  assumes  a 
bronzy  hue,  spare  shoots  always  being  useful  in  the 
Chrysanthemum    season   for  arranging  with    the 


flowers.  Magnolias,  especially  M.  conspicna,  succeed 
remarkably  well  and  flower  profusely;  the  ever- 
green M  grandiQora  does  not  appear  to  mind  our 
atmosphere  any  more  than  the  common  Laurel. 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  is,  as  a  trailing  plant,  the 
best  of  its  race,  growing  away  as  freely  as  could  be 
desired.  Catalpa  syringsfolia  is  annually  a  fine 
sight  in  August,  flowering  most  profusely,  and  fre- 
quently followed  later  on  by  its  Vanilla-like  seed- 
pods.  The  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera) 
also  does  well ;  although  much  exposed  to  easterly 
winds  it  produces  an  abundance  of  flowers.  So 
also  does  the  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siUquastrum), 
since  I  have  given  up  pruning  it  for  the  sake  of 
neatness  and  allowed  it  to  grow  naturally.  The 
Chinese  Crab  (Prunus  sinensis)  makes  a  fine  show 
in  the  spring,  and  is  well  worthy  of  more  extended 
cultivation.  Of  the  shrubby  Spiiieas,  the  best  are 
S.  ariiefolia  and  S.  Lindleyana.  Why  the  latter 
is  not  more  often  seen  is  a  puzzle;  it  is  a  grand 
plant  both  in  foliage  and  flower.  The  long  racemes 
of  the  latter  make  a  fine  show.  Wistaria  sinensis 
and  most  of  the  Clematis  make  a  fine  display  whilst 
in  flower,  probably  as  well  as  in  any  locality.  With 
most  of  the  commoner  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
no  fault  can  be  found  in  any  way,  but  amongst 
those  of  ornamental  foliage  the  Purple  Beech 
soon  gets  dingy  and  dirty  looking ;  it  does  not 
wash  clean  in  rainy  weather  nearly  so  well  as  the 
variegated  Negundo,  which  is  most  effective.  I 
am  of  opinion  the  purple-leaved  Filbert  might  be 
more  advantageously  grown  than  it  is  in  many  of 
our  gardens.  Fortunately,  we  can  rely  with  every 
confidence  upon  the  climbing  varieties  of  the  sum- 
mer-flowering Roses ;  these  help  to  prolong  the 
Rose  season  considerably,  often  blooming  in  May. 
Mildew  is  the  greatest  enemy  with  which  we  have 
to  contend  in  Rose  culture.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression this  is  more  prevalent  through  the  foliage 
being  rather  more  delicate  than  on  country  grown 
plants.  J.  H. 

Garrya  elliptica. — This  exceedingly  ornamen- 
tal evergreen  shrub  is  rarely  met  with  in  gardens, 
yet  through  winter  and  early  spring  it  is  most  inter- 
esting and  attractive.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  the 
foliage  is  liable  to  be  browned  by  cold  winds  if  the 
specimen  is  in  an  exposed  situation.  Daring  the 
summer  the  bush  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a 
large-leaved  dwarf  kind  of  evergreen  Oak,  to  which 
it  bears  a  striking  resemblance,  but  when,  as  now, 
the  bush  is  heavily  laden  with  its  pretty  catkins, 
which  sometimes  attain  to  a  foot  in  length,  it  has  a 
unique  and  striking  appearance.  I  saw  a  healthy 
fair-sized  specimen  recently  which  was  profusely 
laden  with  catkins.  It  was  in  a  sheltered  spot,  but 
isolated  upon  the  lawn.  In  the  Episcopal  Palace 
gardens  at  Chichester  there  is  a  specimen  12  feet 
high,  with  a  proportionate  spread  of  branches. — A. 

The  shrubby  Horse-tail  (Ephedra  distachya). 
— This  is  the  best  known  of  the  genus.  All  the 
kinds  resemble  to  a  certain  extent  the  Equisetums, 
or  Horse-tails,  and  though  they  are  leafless,  or 
neatly  so,  the  bright  green  colour  of  the  bark 
makes  them  most  conspicuous  at  all  seasons. 
E.  distachya  is  a  native  of  the  southern  part  of 
France  and  Spain,  in  sandy  soils  on  the  seashore, 
and  was  introduced  to  this  country  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago.  It  reaches  a  height  of  a  yard  or  more, 
and  forms  a  spreading  mass  of  bright  green  cylin- 
drical branches  totally  unlike  any  of  our  other  hardy 
shrubs,  while  the  berries,  which  do  not  always 
appear  in  this  country,  are  red  in  colour.  Jn  the 
front  part  of  the  shrubbery,  where  the  slender 
branches  can  grow  at  will,  this  Ephedra  is  seen  to 
advantage,  as  it  will  break  up  the  more  formal 
outline  of  some  of  its  associates,  and  it  is  a  first-rate 
subject  for  large,  bold  arrangements  of  rockwork, 
as  it  will  often  succeed  in  positions  that  are  too  dry 
for  the  majority  of  shrubs.  It  is  also  known  as  E. 
nebrodensis.  A  fecocd  species  is  E.  monostachya, 
or  vulgaris,  a  smaller  growing  plant  than  the  other, 
and  one  that  will  resist  a  greater  amount  of  frost, 
as  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  also  some  of  the  more 
southern  districts  of  Asia.  Other  species  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  entire  genus  appears  to  be  somewhat 


contused,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  list 
of  distinct  species  would  be  reduced  if  they  were 
grown  together,  as  slight  geographical  variations 
would  no  doubt  disappear  under  cultivation. — T. 

Bell-flowered  Heath  (Erica  codonodes).— In 
a  note  on  the  above  in  The  Gabden  (p.  193), 
"  H.  P."  does  well  to  call  attention  to  a  pretty 
Heath  that  planters  greatly  neglect,  for  it  is  rarely 
seen  away  from  the  nursery,  and  not  met  with  in 
many  of  these ;  in  fact,  the  family  of  hardy  Heaths 
is  poorly  represented  in  our  gardens,  even  where 
soil  and  situation  are  alike  favourable,  although 
there  could  not  be  anything  more  beautiful  for 
planting  extensively  about  the  grounds.  E.  codon- 
odes has  a  special  value,  flowering  at  such  an  un- 
usual arid  early  period  of  the  year.  If  planted 
in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation  it  would  prove 
an  early  and  striking  feature  in  the  shrub 
garden.  Shelter  from  cutting  winds  would 
probably  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  ensure  its 
free  and  perfect  flowering.  As  it  is  of  an  upright 
and  rather  bushy  habit  it  would  form  a  charmicg 
contrast  with  E.  camea,  this  last  being  used  as  a 
groundwork  with  bushes  of  E.  codonodes  thinly 
arranged  and  uprising  from  it.  Before  the  flowers 
of  E.  codonodes  were  all  faded,  E.  camea  would 
be  in  bloom.— A.  H. 

Pyrus  japonica  not  flowering  (p  21G,  March 
8). — The  non-flowering  of  this  shrub  is  partially  to 
be  accovinted  for  in  the  information  given  by  yonr 
correspondent  "  L  ,  Surrey,"  in  the  words  "  a  good 
mulching  of  manure."  I  advise  that  this  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely  in  the  future,  so  long  as  the 
plants  even  only  continue  to  do  fairly  well.  By  the 
other  description  given,  "look  the  picture  of  health," 
I  should  imagine  that  the  manure  has  caused  the 
plants  to  grow  far  too  luxuriantly ;  hence  only  wood- 
buds  are  formed,  or  but  a  small  percentage  of 
flower-buds  at  the  most.  It  is  the  comparatively 
weakly  wood  that  will  give  the  most  flowers,  small 
growths  of  only  a  few  inches  in  length  often  bloom- 
ing their  entire  length.  Snflioient  pruning  can  be 
given  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  by  using  the 
flowers  in  decorations  when  cut,  taking  off  enough 
wood  to  permit  of  a  free  arrangement.  If  pruning 
is  absolutely  necessary,  I  would  rather  perform  the 
work  immediately  the  plants  have  done  flowering 
than  in  the  winter,  and  thus  destroy  a  part  of  their 
beauty.  The  plants  of  Pyrus  japonica  under  my 
charge  I  permit  to  grow  halt  wild,  merely  securing 
the  main  shoots  against  the  wall,  which  has  a  west 
aspect.  From  the  wall  outwards  they  often  extend 
3  feet  or  4  feet,  and  are  with  scarcely  an  exception 
most  profusely  clothed  with  flowers  every  spring.  I 
have  never  in  fourteen  years  applied  any  manure 
to  their  roots,  yet  they  still  look  as  well  as  ever.  A 
partial  check  might  be  given  to  the  plants  by  a  mode- 
rate root-pruning.  Should  dry  weather  ensue  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer,  do  not  give  water,  unless 
the  plants  are  actually  suffering  for  want  of  the 
same,  and  then  even  only  water  moderately  so  as 
to  preserve  the  foliage.— J.  H. 

The  Tree  Purslane  (Atriplex  Halimus). — This 
forms  a  large  spreading  bush,  grows  quickly,  and 
flourishes  on  a  dry  bank,  or  with  the  fullest  ex- 
posure even  upon  the  sea-shore  with  the  salt  spray 
dashing  upon  it.  It  produces  suckers  freely.  I 
never  saw  the  bush  so  beautiful  as  recently  in  the 
garden  at  Betteshanger  Rectory.  Here,  however, 
it  is  found  that  the  sparrows  have  an  insatiable 
liking  for  the  foliage,  and  they  would  quite  strip  the 
branches  were  not  the  bush  protected  by  passing 
fine  string  over  and  around  it.  Where  a  branch  rests 
upon  the  ground  and  the  birds  have  been  able  to 
settle  they  have  cleared  off  every  leaf.  There  is 
something  very  strange  and  unaccountable  in  their 
manifest  liking  for  the  leaves  of  this  shrub,  as  al- 
though almost  all  berry-bearing  shrubs  are  relieved 
of  their  burdens,  it  is  not  often  that  folisge  is  at- 
tacked. Undoubtedly  if  the  Tree  Purslane  was 
not  protected  from  sparrows  at  Betteshanger  they 
would  entirely  kill  it,  as  they  cannot  let  it  alone 
even  in  such  a  mild  winter  as  the  present,  when 
food  is  abundant. — A.  H. 

Berberis  -Aquifolium.— The  remarks  on  this  in 
The  Garden,  March  1,  are  well  timed.  One  great 
merit  of  the  leaves  of  this  is  their  enduring  nature. 
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They  are  also  very  useful  in  decorations  where  no  water 
can  be  used,  as  they  last  a  long  time.  For  backing 
■wreaths  next  the  Moss,  the  leaves  are  very  serviceable, 
as  they  contrast  so  well  with  the  white  flowers  and 
other  greenery.  I  cannot  agree  that  this  Berberis  only 
puts  on  the  bronze  tint  in  its  best  form  when  growing 
on  a  chalky  soil.  I  am  aware  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  colour  when  growing  on  different  soils.  I 
have  never  seen  the  leaves  so  highly  coloured  as  they 
are  here.  _  Wo  have  large  patches  of  this  Berberis  grow- 
ing in  a  disused  gravel  pit,  where  the  plants  make  but 
little  growth,  the  soil  being  very  thin,  the  understrata 
bimply  rough  stones.  In  this  garden  this  Berberis  is 
phinted  freely  iu  patches,  which  have  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, especially  in  winter. — J.  C,  Forde  Abbey. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden, 


CONVERTING  INFERIOR   SORTS   OF 
APPLES. 

Although  some  of  my  frieuds  doubt  my  method 
I  if  managing  mature  Apple  trees  after  they  have 
been  headed  back  and  grafted,  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  they  agree  with  my  principle  of  con- 
verting those  that  are  healthy  in  preference  to 
cutting  them  down,  the  more  so  as  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  planting  of  young  trees  in  old 
Apple-sick   plantations.      In    my   experience  I 
have  found  it  takes  about  live  years  to  trans- 
form an  inferior   variety  into   a   fruit-bearing 
tree,  especially  when  worked  with  strong-grow- 
ing sorts   like  the  Blenheim  Orange,  Flanders 
Pippin,  a  grand  Apple,  but  owing  to  its  weeping 
or  spreading  habit  only  fit  for  cultivation  as  a 
tall-stemmed  standard,  MJ-re    de  Mfinage,  and 
some  others  ;  whilst  the  majority  of  the  free 
and  fertile,  like  Worcester  Pearmain  and  King 
of  the  Pippins,  come  in  a  year  or  two  earlier. 
Then,  considering  the  large  heads  they  make  in 
that  time,  no  one,  including  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  providing  for  our  heirs,  will  hardly 
venture  to  say  this  mode  of  procedure  will  not 
pay.     Sound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  suit- 
able trees  for  heading  back  of  course  is  a  very 
important   matter.     Therefore,    whenever    one 
feels  inclined  to  think  twice,  the  proper  course 
is  to  let  them  pass  and  proceed  to  others  that 
are  sound  in  trunk  and  limb,  and  show  no  signs 
of  having  passed  the  meridian  of  fertility.     Of 
these  hundreds  may  be  found  in  all  great  Apple 
districts,  and  considering  that  past  generations 
planted  half-a-dozen  trees  on  a  space  we  con- 
hider  barely  sufficient  for  one,  the  old,  ugly,  and 
superfluous  cumberers  of  the  ground  should  be 
cut  down — not  perhaps  all  at  once,  but  by  de- 
grees, as  sudden  exposure  intensifies  the  check 
which  follows  hard  heading  back.     By  adopting 
this   plan  a   great    number   of    our   old    farm 
orchards  might  be  gradually  opened  to  solar  heat 
and  light,  and  become  more  valuable  for  grazing 
or  tillage.    The  good  trees,  although  irregularly 
placed,   would   yield  a  fair   profit  ;    whilst  the 
ground  crops  would   pay  the   rent.     Old   and 
decrepit  plantations,  on   cold,  low-lying  flats, 
practically  speaking,  might  be  cleared  away,  but 
containing  a  very  small  percentage  of  good  sorts, 
these  might  be  left  for  giving  shade  and  shelter 
and  beautifying  the  landscape,  with,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  prospect  of  some  fine  fruit.    This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  feasible  mode  of  al- 
lowing old   orchards  to  revert  to  pasture,  but 
whilst  this  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of 
trees  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
are  going  on,  some  good  scheme  for  the  formation 
of  new  orchards  should  be  in  active  progress. 
The  great  liking  for  orchards  composed  entirely 
of  standards  is  deeply  rooted,  and  certain  sorts, 
I  must   admit,  succeed  best  upon   clean  0-feet 
stems,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  our  best  Apples 
do  equally  well,  give  less  trouble,    and  produce 
much  finer  fruit  when  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
as  dwarfs  and  pyramids,  the  use  of  the  knife 


beijig  limited  to  the  thinning  of  the  branches. 
The    agriculturist's  objection  to   these  trees  is 
bound  up  in  calves,    lambs,    and  mutton,    but 
considering    that    one    acre    of    comparatively 
closely  planted  trees  on  dwarfing  stocks  wiUbeat 
double   the   area   of  standards,  the    first    step 
should  be  the  selection  of  the  moat  suitable  piece 
of  land  fairly  elevated,  but  sheltered,  of  good 
texture,  not  too  dry,  but  free  from  cold  stagnant 
subsoil  water.     Upon  such  a  site  I  would  com- 
mence in  a  small  way  at  first  by  trenching  or  cul- 
tivating, and  when  in  suitable  condition  I  would 
plant  my  garden- orchard  with  the  sorts  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  quite 
satisfied  that  choice  dessert  sorts  would  succeed, 
my  Cox's,  Ribstons  and  others  on  the  Paradise 
stock  should  be  planted  in  rows  (i  feet  apart, 
and  3  feet  from  tree  to  tree,  with  the  view  to 
the  ultimate  removal  of  each  alternate  tree  as 
fresh  ground   became   fit  for   their   reception. 
These  selected  spots,  large  or  small,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  farm,  should  be  carefully 
fenced  against  the  intrusion  of  hares  and  rabbits  ; 
not  a  hoof  of   stock  of   any  kind  should  enter  ; 
and  once  established,  the  steel  fork  and  Dutch 
hoe  are  the  implements  employed  for  keeping  the 
ground  in  tilth  and  weeds  in  subjection.     Para- 
dise stocks  !     "  What  be  they  ? "  many  a  farmer 
will  ask.     Well,  the  same  question  in  a  ditt'erent 
form  was  put  by  members  of  our  craft  when, 
not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  editor  of 
Thk  Garden  strongly  advocated  its   extensive 
use  in  this  country.     Some  few  strongly  opposed 
its  introduction,  but  it  has  made  its  way,  mil- 
lions of  this  stock  now  being  used  annually,  and 
if  I  make  no  mistake  the  wondrous  specimens 
of  fruit  now  so  frequently  met  with  in  all  good 
fruit  rooms  are  the  produce  of  the  Paradise  and 
Doucin.  It  is  not,  however,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  so  well  adapted  to  the  very  strong  grow- 
ing varieties,  but  the  Doucin,  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  the  Paradise  of  the  French   and 
the  Crab,  may  be  used  for  them  with  the  great- 
est advantage.     Also  in  cold  localities  where  the 
very  choice  dessert  sorts  do  not  always  succeed 
it  may  be  used  for  the  best  as  well  as  the  har- 
dier varieties  of  Apples.     Those  who  are  liberal 
enough  to  plant  for  generations  unborn  may  and 
will  employ  the  Crab,  a  stock  more  troublesome 
and  difficult  of  management  than  the  French  or 
English   Paradise,  but  others  who  cannot  wait 
for  fruit  from  strong  growers  need  not  despair, 
as  I  believe  the  Doucin  wiU  make  an  excellent 
stock  for  the  Blenheim  Orange.  Other  dwarfing 
and  early  basket-fiUing  stocks,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  found,  but  aided  by  the  French  Paradise 
for  small  bushes  and   closely  pinched  cordons, 
the   Doucin  for  trees  which  never  become  too 
large  for  gardens  and  the  coming  spade- tilled 
orchard,  and  the  Crabs  for  resisting  stock,  all 
our  finest  Apples  may  be  grown  and  grown  well 
by  those  who  know  what  they  are  about,  but 
the  quantity  now  wanted,  I  am  afraid,  is  far  dis- 
tant if  the  education  of  the  masses  is  not  under- 
taken by  men  of  experience.  W.  C. 


trees  in  full  flower  in  cold  hooses  felt  the  cold,  but  I 
do  not  think  any  of  the  blooms  have  been  destrojed. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  are  very  early  in  bloom  this  sea- 
son in  this  neighbourhood.  I  also  observe  that  the 
Broccoli  has  suffered  very  much.— John  Ceook,  Forde 
Ahhey,  So7nerset. 

Preserving  choice  fruits.— Ciin  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  uiform  me  what  is  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  choice  fruits,  such  as  fine  varieties  of  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  and  Plums— not  making  them  into  jam, 
but  so  that  they  may  he  used  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months  for  dessert  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  gathered  ?— X. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Peach  Rivers'  Early  York.— Mr.  Coleman 
does  not  include  this  kind  amongst  the  varieties  in  his 
article  on  p.  230.  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years  and 
find  it  a  most  useful  early  variety,  of  good  constitution 
free-hearing,  and  very  good  flavour  if  the  fruit  is 
gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripened  on  the  tree.  It  is 
free  from  mildew,  a  failing  to  which  the  old  Early 
York  is  very  liable.  My  tree  of  Rivers'  variety  is 
growing  upon  a  west  wall. — J.  H. 

Fruit  prospects. — These  are  not  very  cheering 
here.  The  severe  frost  on  March  1,2,  and3  played  sad 
havoc  with  Apricots,  which  were  in  full  bloom,  and 
protected  with  glass  coping  and  thick  blinds  hanging 
down  to  the  ground  iu  front  of  the  trees.  The  cold 
was  most  .severe.  Weregi6teredhere22°of  frost.  Peach 


INDOOR  PEACHES. 
It  is  said  that  a  chronicle  of  failure  in  any  depart- 
ment is  as  important  as  the  record  of  successful 
culture.    And  when  an  early  failure  is  reasoned 
out,  grappled  with,  and  the  matter  brought  to  a 
successful  issue,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  a  note. 
The  result,   I   may  mention  at  the  outset,  quite 
bears  out  the  conclusion  arrived    at   by  several 
writers,  viz.,  that  the  state  of  the  border  and  con- 
sequent   root    action    are  much   more  important 
factors  towards  successful   indoor  Peach  culture 
than  any  questions  of  artificial  fertilisation.     Some 
six  years  ago  an  old  lean-to  greenhouse,  no  longer 
required  for  such  a  purpose,  was  transformed  into 
a  couple  of  Peach  houses  by  the  removal  of  old 
brick  beds,  paths  and  staging.      This  left  us  a 
depth  of  18   inches  from  the  door-sill,  and  after 
throwing  a  layer  of  broken  rubble  and  brickbats 
over  the  bottom  the  border  was  made  up  with  the 
top  spit  from  the  park  where  a  new  carriage  drive 
was  being  made.     I  was  not  so  well  up  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natural  soil  as  at  present,  and  the 
said  top  spit  from  the  park  did  not  answer  my  ex- 
pectations.   The  trees  (treated  on  extension  lines, 
to  fill  the  trellis  as  quickly  as  possible)  grew  away 
at  a  great  pace,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  season 
had  completely  furnished  the  house.    There  was  a 
capitalshowof  bloom  early  the  next  season.  This  was 
treated  in  the  orthodox  manner  to  secure  a  good 
set,   but  nearly  all   fell  and  the  crop  was  very 
scanty.     I  had  by  this  time  seen  enough  of  our 
local  soil  to  doubt  its  unaided  capability  to  grow 
Peaches   well,    and    determined   to  overhaul   the 
border  the  following  autumn.     Foliage  and  wood 
being  well  ripened,  early  in  September  I  was  able 
to    commence   operations,    and  was  not  long   in 
realising  the  situation.    The  top  spit,  from  which 
I  hoped  much,  had  degenerated  into   stuff  very 
little    better    than    sand;    there    was     not    the 
slightest  hold  in  it ;  in  fact,  it  ran  through  the 
fingers  like  a  lot  of  silver  sand.     Bad  enough  in  it- 
self, the  evil  was  aggravated  from  the  fact  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  any  moisture  into  this 
compost ;  the  water  was  in  and  through  nearly  as 
quickly  as  through  a  sieve.    A  good  heap  of  stuff 
had  been  prepared,  consisting  of  one-half  clayey 
loam  and  one-half  stiff  road  sidings.     Quite  three 
parts  of  the  original  soil  was  removed,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
new  soil,  the  border  being  trenched  right  through 
the  houses,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  roots 
(which  were,  on  the  whole,  much  better  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find  them)  from  injury.     Careful  exami- 
nation the  following  spring  showed  the  roots  in  an 
active  state,  and  the  new  soil  retentive  of  moisture. 
The  crop  was  a  considerable  improvement  on  that 
of  the  previous  year,  the  growth  short- jointed,  firm 
and  sturdy,  and  the  foliage  firm  and  good.    This 
year  we  are  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  work 
performed  in  the  autumn  of  1888  ;  there  is  a  capi- 
tal set  on  all  the  trees,  and  the  fruit  is  swelling 
away  well.     There  has  been  no  change  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  trees  either  in  the  matter  of  tempera- 
ture or  aid  in  setting,  so  I  think  I  may  fairly  give 
the  credit  of  the  improvement  in  the  constitution 
of  the  trees  to  the  more  suitable  soil,  at  once  strong 
and  lasting,  and  well  adapted  for  the  absorption 
and  retention  of  moisture.     I  may  mention  that 
there  is  no  attempt  at  artificial  fertihsation  unless 
the  weather  proves  very  unfavourable.  A  good  appli- 
cation of  the  syringe  on  a  bright  day  when  the  pollen 
is    well    developed    is    my  plan    for    securing   a 

good  set.  E.  BUREELL. 

Claremont. 
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PEAR  BEURRE  DIEL. 

Giving  precedence  to  our  familiar  gable-end 
friend  the  Jargonelle,  the  next  best  known 
Pear,  I  believe,  is  the  Belgian  Beurrc  Diel. 
One  tree  at  least  is  met  with  in  almost  every 
garden,  large  and  small,  throughout  the  country, 
and  although  the  fruit,  to  my  thinking,  has 
been  greatly  over-rated  by  pomologists,  its 
noble  presence  when  ripe,  backed  up  by  great 
fertility,  has  fascinated  growers  into  granting 
security  of  tenure  to  magnificent  trees  in  our 
gardens  and  orchards.  A  few  years  ago  a  fair  re- 
presentative collection  of  Pears  was  considered 
incomplete  without  a  dish  of  Beurre  Diel,  often 
of  immense  size  and  tempting  colour,  and  some 
specimens  I  have  tasted,  caught  just  right,  have 
been  moat  excellent  ;  so  good  indeed,  that  one 
would  regret  its  absence  from  the  tent  or  fruit 
room.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  little  to  fear, 
this  variety  having  headed  the  list  at  the  Chis- 
wick  Conference  in  188"),  when  no  less  than  194 
dishes   were   exhibited,    twenty-three    experts 


always  the  best  for  eating,  they  should  not  pin 
their  faith  too  closely  to  lofty  brick  walls,  as  I 
believe  a  plank  fence  0  feet  in  height,  and 
through  which  currents  of  air  can  pass,  will  give 
equaDy  good,  if  not  better  results  in  average 
Pear  districts. 

Wending  our  way  north  of  the  Trent,  the 
south  or  west  wall,  as  a  rule,  is  indispensable, 
and  approaching  the  border  our  plodding  neigh- 
bours for  some  time  past  have  been  growing 
immense  crops  of  enormous  fruit  in  large,  airy 
glasshouses,  principally  upon  pyramids  and 
cordons  planted  out  in  well-drained  borders. 
The  luxury  of  glass  does  not  fall  into  the  laps 
of  the  masses,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
men  like  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Drumlaurig,  agree 
with  my  repeated  statements  that  it  will  pay, 
no  one  need  despair  after  admiring  the  dish  of 
beautiful  fruit  herewith  figured  from  a  garden 
at  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire.  I  do  not  know 
the  weight  of  these  Pears,  neither  have  I  heard 
how  they  were  grown,  but  1  do  know  the  cli- 


Pear  Beurrti  Diel.     From  a  photograph  sent  by  T.  F.  Pimlott,  Macclesfield. 


voting  in  its  favour  for  market  purposes.  These 
votes  were  given  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
growers  who  look  upon  the  culture  of  all  fruits 
from  a  commercial  point,  and  not  by  those  who 
regard  quality  as  the  true  test  of  merit  ;  hence 
their  small  value  to  readers  of  The  Gakden  to 
■whom  such  November  rivals  as  Marie  Louise, 
Thompson's,  Beurre  Superfin,  and  Doyenne  du 
Cornice  are  familiar.  By  these  and  others  of 
more  recent  introduction  Beurre  Diel  just  now 
is  heavily  handicapped,  but  still  it  holds  its  own, 
as  few  Pears  of  English  growth  form  such  a 
noble  dish  upon  the  dessert  table,  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  modern  method  of  working  and 
training  Quince  cordons  on  warm  sunny  borders 
and  against  boarded  fences  will  ensure  that 
uniformly  good  quality  not  always  obtained 
from  old  trees  worked  upon  deep-rooting  free 
stocks.  This  being  so,  1  would  strongly  urge 
all  planters  to  thoroughly  test  the  Quince,  a 
stock  upon  which  Beurre  Diel  grows  well,  and, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  heaviest  fruits  are  not 


mate  of  Cheshire  is  far  from  good,  and  that  these 
Pears  are  abundantly  large  for  general  use  and 
true  to  character.  In  Pear  houses  in  the  north 
Beurre  Diel  frequently  draws  the  scale  at  20 
0Z3.,  and  a  good  gardener  north  of  York  has 
shown  specimens  weighing  26  ozs. ;  but  these 
weights,  of  course,  are  exceptional,  and  only 
adapted  for  special  purposes.  They  show, 
nevertheless,  that  "  where  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way,"  and  followed  up,  Pear  growing  in  Eng- 
land, as  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  a  promising 
future  before  it. 

Craving  indulgence  for  these  stimulating  re- 
marks, I  must  now  proceed,  or  rather  conclude, 
by  describing  the  subject  of  this  illustration, 
known  in  this  country  under  many  S3Tionyms. 
A  lamented  friend  says  it  was  discovered  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  at  the  Castle  of  Percke, 
near  Vilvorde,  now  known  as  the  manor  of 
Trois  Jours,  that  until  1819  it  was  known  as 
I  Beurre  des  Trois  Jours,  when  Van  Mons  ob- 
tained grafts,  and,  believing  the  variety  to  be 


unnamed,  dedicated  it  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Adrien 
Diel,  of  Dretz,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  There 
it  retains  its  original  name,  here  it  is  well  known 
as  Beurre  Diel,  whilst  the  magnificent  fruit 
sent  from  the  Continent  and  Jersey  reaches  the 
English  market  under  the  name  of  Beurre 
Magnifique. 

The  fruit,  obovate,  of  the  largest  size  when 
grown  against  a  wall,  and  of  medium  size  from 
bush  or  standard,  is  pale  green  at  first,  changes 
to  yellow,  and  is  covered  with  large  russetty 
dots  and  blotches  of  brown  russet  ;  eye  with 
short  segments  set  in  an  uneven  basin  ;  stalk 
an  inch  long,  stout  and  curved,  inserted  in  an 
open  uneven  cavity  ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  ten- 
der, buttery,  and  melting.  In  season  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December,  a 
period  now  replete  with  very  choice  sorts. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  attaining  a 
large  size,  hardy,  a  most  abundant  bearer  either 
as  a  standard  or  upon  a  wall.  Fruit  grown  in 
the  latter  mode  is  often  inferior  in  flavour  to  that 
produced  by  standards,  dwarfs,  and  espaliers, 
though  brighter  and  of  larger  size.  Being  so 
reliable  as  a  cropper,  surplus  fruit  of  Beurre 
Diel  is  invaluable  for  cooking,  a  way  in  which 
ilessert  Pears  are  extensively  used.         W.  C. 


APPLES  AND  PEARS  FOR  WICKLOW. 

I  HAVE  a  wall  100  yards  long  and  7  feet  high.  I 
want  to  grow  on  it  Apples  and  Pears  in  eqnal 
quantity  and  that  will  give  a  succession  for  the 
table.  I  should  be  glad  of  the  names  of  a  few 
suitable  varieties  and  the  stocks  they  should  be 
worked  on.  The  trait  trees  planted  about  twenty 
years  ago  are  nearly  all  killed  with  canker.  The 
soil  is  of  a  red  gravelly  nature.  Is  it  not  rather 
late  now  to  plant .' — Wicklow. 

*,*  Upon  a  south  wall  100  yards  in  length  and 
7  feet  in  height  you  may  plant  100  cordon  Apples 
on  the  French  Paradise  stock  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Pears  on  the  Quince.  If  the  trees  are  ob- 
tained from  a  first-rate  nursery  and  the  proprietor 
will  pack  them  safely,  you  may  plant  this  year, 
otherwise  they  may  be  selected  at  once,  marked  as 
sold,  and  stand  where  they  are  until  next  October. 
The  latter  course  would  most  likely  answer  best,  as 
you  must  make  suitable  preparations,  not  only  for 
a  good  start,  but  also  for  future  success.  The 
cause  of  past  failure  must  be  due  to  your  red 
gravelly  soil,  which  should  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  sound  calcareous  loam,  that  from  an 
old  pasture  and  suitable  for  Strawberries  or  Roses 
being  best.  A  border  18  inches  in  depth  and  2  feet 
in  width  will  grow  these  home-rooting  trees  for 
several  years,  but  it  must  be  well  drained  to  pre- 
vent water  from  stagnating,  concreted  if  there  is 
danger  of  the  roots  getting  down  into  a  crude  sub- 
soil, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  carefully  mulched 
to  keep  in  moisture  and  draw  the  feeders  to  the 
surface  during  the  summer.  Train  the  trees  quite 
upright  until  they  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  then 
turn  them  to  an  oblique  position  at  an  angle  of  45* 
and  keep  them  closely  pinched  to  prevent  the 
fruiting  spurs  from  getting  away  from  the  heat- 
absorbing  and  reflecting  brickwork. 

Commencing  with  Apples,  the  Irish  Peach  and 
Kerry  Pippin  should  be  planted  for  giving  an  early 
supply ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  should  follow  in 
quantity,  as  it  is  possibly,  I  may  say  certainly,  the 
best  Paradise  Apple  in  cultivation,  so  good  indeed 
that  I  should  plant  fifty  a  yard  apart  and  fill  in 
with  the  others  for  removal  to  another  site,  pro- 
vided the  Orange  Pippin  proved  a  success.  The 
old  Ribston  Pippin  is  another  excellent  cordon 
Apple,  as  it  commences  bearing  very  early  and 
seldom  cankers  on  the  dwarfing  stock.  Claygate 
Pcarmain  is  a  superb  keeping  Apple,  very  hatdy, 
and  forms  a  good  substitute  where  the  Ribston 
fails.  Mannington's  and  Adams'  Pearmains  are  first- 
rate  dessert  varieties.  Court  of  Wick  is  hardy, 
prolific,  and  excellent.  Wyken  Pippin,  Northern 
Spy,  Cockle,   and    Sturmer  Pippin   complete  the 
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dozen  from  which  early,  midseason,  and  late 
Apples  of  best  quality  may  be  expected  so  long  as 
the  supply  lasts. 

Of  Pears  on  the  Qaince  stock,  and  omitting 
Jargonelle,  which  does  best  when  allowed  to  ex- 
tend and  turn  sharp  angles  on  large  buildings, 
Beurr(5  Giffard,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Fon- 
dante  d'Automne,  russetty,  and  in  best  form  from 
pyramids  and  bushes,  plant  Bsurre  Superfin, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Marie  Louise,  Thompson's, 
Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nells,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen 
in  equal  quantities.  Place  the  trees  18  inches 
apart,  keeping  the  different  varieties  together  for 
the  convenience  of  protecting  the  blossoms  from 
frost,  and  the  birds'  special  favourites  from  injury 
by  netting  in  the  autumn.  Train  upright  at  first, 
pinch  closely,  and  turn  the  heads  to  the  west  when 
they  reach  the  coping. — W.  C. 


WINTER  MOTH  IN  ORCHARDS. 
Mr.  Crump  (Garden,  March  1,  p.  I'M)  states  that 
he  has  had  his  attention  drawn  to  my  criticism  on 
his  remarks  respecting  the  liming  of  orchard  trees 
for  the  destruction  of  moth,  &c.,  and  then  en- 
deavours to  show  that  the  using  of  dry  lime  in  the 
way  he  does  instead  of  in  the  liquid  form,  as  re- 
commended by  me,  is  by  far  the  better  of  the  two. 
In  the  first  place,  he  says  he  supposes  that  two 
men  provided  with  a  long  pair  of  steps  and  a  ladder 
would  dust  over  a  given  number  of  trees  in  about 
the  same  time  as  it  would  take  two  other  men  to 
prepare  and  apply  the  liquid  mixture,  while  as  to 
good  results,  he  goes  on  to  state  there  is  no  com- 
parison, the  lime  having  parted  with  its  caustic 
properties  and  potency.  I  contend  that  instead  of 
the  lime  having  done  either,  that  it  possesses  both 
and  all  its  virtues  in  their  most  active  form,  as  it 
goes  on  hot  and  adheres  so  tightly  to  the  bark  as 
to  form  quite  a  thick  coating,  which  covers  all  the 
bark  around  the  trunk,  branches,  and  buds,  where 
it  stays  on  till  the  last  begin  to  expand  and 
growth  takes  place  in  the  spring.  I  would  ask,  Is 
it  possible  for  lime  in  a  dry  state  to  cover  trees  as 
the  liquid  does  ?  while  as  to  the  men  up  ladders 
and  steps  putting  thepowderon.Ipity  them.for  their 
eyes  and  olfactory  organs  must  be  sorely  tried.  As 
to  the  value  of  the  lime  that  falls  to  the  ground, 
surely  any  wanted  or  desired  there  could  be  more 
easily  applied  by  a  man  standing  on  terra  tirma, 
but  some  of  the  liquid,  of  course,  also  falls  to  the 
earth  and  there  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the 
dry,  but  in  a  more  available  form. 

With  regard  to  the  time  it  takes  to  put  the  lime 
on,  Mr.  Crump  has  mentioned  two  days  for  100 
trees,  stating  that  he  employed  two  men  to  do  the 
dusting,  and  one  man  and  a  boy  to  slake  and  pre- 
pare the  lime.  Against  this  I  only  had  one  man 
at  the  job.  He  started  on  a  Friday  morning  at 
9  o'clock  and  finished  139  trees  by  5  o'clock  on  the 
Saturday  following,  taking  in  all  about  sixteen 
hours.  This  man  slaked  and  strained  his  own  lime 
as  he  went  on  by  putting  a  bushel  or  so  at  a  time 
in  a  large  old  copper  we  had  out  of  use,  and  from 
this  he  dipped,  after  stirring,  with  a  bowl,  and  having 
strained  it  through  a  sieve  direct  into  the  engine, 
at  once  pumped  it  on.  The  trees  dealt  with  are  of 
various  sizes,  some  being  20  feet  high  and  nearly 
as  much  through,  but  most  of  them  are  in  full 
bearing  order.  S.  D. 


Planting  out   fruit  trees  under  glass.— 

The  chief  items  necessary  for  the  production  of 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  and  Apples  of 
the  largest  size  and  finest  quality  are  glass,  the 
means  of  giving  plenty  of  air,  and  a  well  drained 
border,  where  the  planting  out  system  is  adopted. 
These  fruits  are,  however,  sometimes  very  success- 
folly  grown  in  pots,  as  evinced  by  the  heavy  crops 
of  exceptionally  large  fruit  I  saw  on  some  plants  of 
Pears  and  Plums  in  an  orchard  house  at  Croxteth 
Park  a  few  years  ago.  As  pot  plants  necessarily 
require  more  time,  experience,  and  attention  in 
their  management,  I  have  adopted  the  planting 
out  system  as  the  one  entailing  least  labour  and 
most  likely  to  yield  the  best   results.     Some  five 


years  since  I  decided  to  devote  an  nnheated  lean- 
to  house,  50  feet  long  by  'J  feet  wide,  to  the  growth 
of  hardy  fruits,  and  as  the  inside  border  had  never 
been  provided  with  proper  drainage  my  first  task 
was  to  take  it  out  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  and  cover 
the  bottom  with  a  foot  of  stones.  On  these  stones 
I  placed  a  layer  of  turf.  Grass-side  downwards,  and 
then  refilled  the  remaining  portion  of  the  border 
with  the  following  in  mixture  :  turf  that  had  been 
stacked  for  a  year,  road  scrapings,  lime  rubbish, 
and  ashes  from  a  heap  of  burnt  garden  refuse. 
After  making  the  whole  fairly  firm  I  planted  a 
number  of  small  bash  plants  of  Pears,  Cherries, 
Apples,  and  Plums  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  Apricots  and  Plums  to  cover  the 
back  wall.  Air  was  admitted  in  abundance  at 
all  times,  unless  frosty  weather  prevailed,  and 
the  plants  copiously  supplied  with  water,  and 
so  well  did  the  soil  and  treatment  seem  to  agree 
with  their  requirements,  that  I  was  enabled  to 
gather  a  very  nice  crop  of  all  the  varieties  of  fruit 
except  Apricots  the  year  after  being  planted. 
Every  year  since  the  yield  has  been  exceptionally 
encouraging,  and  proves  that  much  may  be  got  out 
of  little  space  when  proper  means  are  taken  to 
secure  it. — R.  C.  H. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 


During  the  past  autumn  and  winter  much 
useful  information  upon  the  culture  of  liardy 
fruits,  especially  Apples,  has,  or  might  have 
been,  gleaned  from  the  discussion  in  The  Gar- 
den and  other  journals.  During  the  late 
planting  season  I  have  noticed,  as  I  travelled 
about,  an  increased  activity  in  fruit  tree  plant- 
ing, and  this  I  take  to  be  a  good  sign.  It  is, 
however,  grievous  to  think  that  hundreds  of  the 
trees  that  have  been  planted  will  not  do  much 
good  through  careless  work.  Not  a  few  planters 
still  work  in  the  most  primitive  manner — dig  a 
hole  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots,  into 
wliich  the  trees  are  thrust,  and  then  left  without 
a  bit  of  mulch  or  a  stake  to  support  them  against 
the  force  of  the  wind.  I  do  not  want  to  make  too 
much  of  the  question  of  growing  for  profit,  for 
getting  along  by  fruit-growing  in  this  country 
is  not  easy  work  in  these  days  of  keen  competi- 
tion ;  therefore,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  (ques- 
tion of  profit  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  it  is 
usually  employed,  for  I  contend  it  is  just  as 
profitable  to  consume  the  fruit  at  home — to  a 
certain  extent,  at  any  rate — as  it  is  to  send  it 
to  market.  And  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  room  for  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit,  both  in 
a  fresh  condition  and  also  in  the  shape  of  home- 
made jams,  even  in  the  homes  of  those  who 
have  gardens  and  room  to  plant  fruit  trees. 
And  if  this  is  so— and  the  fact  is,  I  think, 
indisputable — there  is  plenty  of  scope  yet  for 
che  raisers  and  planters  of  fruit  trees. 

I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  own-rooted  Apples 
and  other  fruit  trees  that  will  not  require  root- 
pruning,  or  very  little  pruning  of  any  kind. 
When  that  day  comes  there  will  be  fewer  com- 
plaints of  fruit  failures,  for  a  tree  raised  from 
a  cutting  or  a  layer  does  not  rush  down  deep 
into  the  earth  at  the  first  onset  as  the  seedling 
stocks  do.  I  have  had  Apple  trees  from  cut- 
tings twenty  years  old  and  that  had  rarely  missed 
a  crop.  They  were,  of  course,  of  i'ree  bearing 
sorts,  and  every  Apple  was  a  picture,  not  the 
poor  samples  too  often  seen  on  the  big  trees,  of 
no  use  only  to  feed  hogs  and  make  cider,  and 
very  inferior  cider  too  at  the  best.  It  is  often 
said  that  no  one  can  learn  anything  by 
reading,  and  though  there  may  be  some 
glimmering  of  truth  in  this,  it  is  very  far  from 
being  tlie  whole  truth,  and  it  might  be  more 
forcibly  put  in  another  way,  that  no  one  could 
learn  to  grow  fruit  without  reading.  The  man 
who  trusts  to  his  own  practice  and  his  own 
ideas  will  soon  find  himself  in  a  narrow  circle, 


with  all  the  intelligence  of  the  world  shut  oS 
from  him.  Nowa-days  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary tliat  all  must  read  and  work  connectively  ; 
let  each  do  his  best,  but  let  us  know  what 
others  are  doing,  and  I  hope  the  day  will  come, 
and  that  speedily,  when  every  man  with  a  bit 
of  ground  to  ciiltivate  will  be  able  either  to 
have  his  gardening  journal  or  to  see  it  at  the 
vUlage  reading  room,  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
cussion upon  this  subject  of  fruit  growing,  the 
surface  of  the  streaui  of  popular  intelligence  is 
only  just  a  little  rippled  ;  the  deep,  sluggish 
water  is  yet  untouched.  But  the  thought  that 
was  ujipermost  in  my  mind  when  I  took  up  my 
pen  was  to  suggest  that  something  more  might 
be  said  upon  the  best  way  ot  keeping,  say,  late 
Apples  and  Pears,  so  as  to  have  them  in  good 
condition  as  long  as  possible.  They  mu.st  be 
well  grown  to  keep  well,  that  will,  1  think,  be 
readDy  admitted  ;  they  must  also  be  gathered 
just  at  the  right  time  ;  gathered  too  soon  they 
will  shrivel,  and  if  left  too  long  they  fall  and 
are  bruised.  This  question  of  gathering  and 
storing  is  of  almost  equal  importance  to  the 
cultural  one.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
a  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  build  an  elaborate 
fruit  room,  but  if  he  goes  in  for  late  Apples  he 
must  have  a  suitable  place  of  some  kind  to 
keep  them  in,  unless  he  buries  them  in  the 
ground  with  his  Potatoes.  E.  H. 


RENOVATING  OLD  ORCHARDS. 

The  grafting  of  healthy  trees  of  worthless  or  un- 
saleable kinds  with  such  as  are  in  constant  demand 
ought  to  be  now  occupying  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  be  the  owners  of  such,  and  that  they  are 
numerous  enough  needs  no  proof,  for  if  existing 
orchards  of  mature  age  are  examined  it  will  be 
found  that  many  do  not  pay  for  the  space  they 
occupy,  solely  from  being  planted  with  kinds  that 
are  either  very  shy  croppers,  or  that  are  of  no 
market  valoe  when  they  do  happen  to  bear  a  crop. 
As  the  best  time  for  re-grafting  is  now  at  hand,  it 
may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  matters 
connected  with  the  operation,  which,  although 
they  may  appear  trivial  in  themselves,  doubtless 
exercise  a  deal  of  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
grafts.  I  allude  more  especially  to  the  mode  of 
heading  down  the  tree  ready  for  grafting,  and 
to  the  question  of  retaining  the  spray-like 
growths,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Coleman,  or  trim- 
ming the  stock  up  quite  bare,  as  advised  by  "  A.  D." 
There  are,  doubtless,  two  sides  to  this  as  to  most 
other  questions,  but  from  my  own  experience  (ex- 
tending over  several  years)  of  the  fruit  orchards 
about  Maidstone,  I  should  decidedly  advocate  Mr. 
Coleman's  plan,  as  the  small  limbs  soon  heal  over, 
and  do  not  leave  a  trace  of  dead  wood  in  the  centre 
of  the  living  grafts  to  prove  a  source  of  trouble  at 
a  future  time.  Then  as  to  the  question  of  leaving 
the  spray-like  growth  on  the  stock  until  the  grafts 
make  growth  enough  to  utilise  all  the  flow  of  sap, 
I  must  say  that  the  merits  of  this  plan  are  prctiy 
generally  recognised  and  acted  on  in  Kentish 
orchards,  and  although  I  had  previously  been  in  the 
habit  of  trimming  up  stocks  as  advised  by  "  A.  D.," 
yet  I  soon  changed  my  tactics  on  seeing  the  excel- 
lent results  attained  by  re-grafting,  especially  with 
such  kinds  as  Stone's,  Wellington,  and  Northern 
Greening.  These  may  be  found  by  hundreds 
double-grafted  on  The  GofE  and  other  very  strong 
growers  that  are  in  many  cases  planted  specially 
with  the  object  of  being  re-grafted  as  soon  as  a 
head  of  branches  sufficiently  large  is  formed  for 
the  purpose.  Some  varieties,  of  which  Stone's  is  a 
familiar  example,  take  a  long  time  to  form  a  good 
head  in  any  other  way.  Grafting,  although  a  very 
simple  process  to  those  who  have  spent  much  time 
in  the  hardy  fruit  garden,  is  difficult  to  those  who 
rely  on  book  learning  for  their  guidance,  and  many 
owners  of  worthless  trees  are  deterred  from  under- 
taking the  work  of  renovating  their  orchard  trees 
from  fear  that  the  operation  of  re-grafting  might 
prove  a  failure.     Plenty  of    gardeners    to    grow 
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Orchids  or  fruits  under  glass  can  be  had,  but  when 
the  question  of  orchard  management  arises,  the 
majority  know  very  little,  and  it  is  in  spreading 
knowledge  of  this  kind  that  our  future  horticul- 
tural schools  or  colleges  may  find  ample  scope  for 
their  energies.  One  might  write  books  on  grafting 
and  kindred  subjects  without  being  able  to  impart 
as  much  learning  as  he  could  in  half  an  hour  by 
object  lessons.  J.  Gkoom. 

Gosjwrt. 


FIGS  UNDER  GLASS  CASTING  THEIR  FRUIT. 

I  SHALL  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  writer  in  The 
Garden  would  kindly  give  me  a  hint  or  two'concern- 
ing  some  Figs  under  my  care.  The  house  is  a  lean-to, 
the  end  house  of  a  range  of  six,  and  a  brick  wall 
forms  one  end  and  the  back.  The  trees  are  trained 
up  said  back  and  end,  and  on  a  curved  trellis  in  the 
centre  of  the  house.  The  difficulty  is  this  :  When 
the  Figs  are  the  size  of  Walnuts  they  cease  swelling, 
turn  yellow,  and  finally  drop  off.  The  kind  grown 
is  mostly  Brown  Turkey. — H.  W. 

*,*  Although  Fig  trees  revel  in  an  abundance  of 
light,  the  form  of  the  house  in  question  is  not  un- 
favourable to  the  production  of  good  fruit,  as  the 
bearing  shoots,  I  gather,  are  within  a  reasonalile 
distance  from  the  roof.     The  cause  of  dropping 
when  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence,  therefore  must  be  sought  for  in 
another  direction ;  but  without  seeing  the  borders 
or  learning  how  they  are  drained  and  made,  their 
mean  temperature  when  the  trees  are  in  growth, 
and  other  matters  of  detail,  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  why  these  par- 
ticular trees  do   not  perfect  their  fruit.     Under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  well  to  give,  in  brief 
outline,   conditions  most  favourable  to  dropping, 
followed  by  the  best  mode  of  restoring  the  trees  to 
health.     The  Fig,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  a 
native  of  sunny  lands,  in  which  the  roots  as  well  as 
the  shoots  have  the  benefit  of  a  high  temperature, 
and  there,  provided  they  get  plenty  of  moisture, 
they  do  not  cast  their  frait.    Those  high  figures 
here  are  neither  absolutely  necessary  nor  desirable, 
as  the  heat  in  our  forcing  houses  must  be  regulated 
by  length  of  days  and  the  amount  of  light — not 
that  90^^  to  100^,  after  being   shut  up  on  a  fine 
afternoon,  will  do  any  harm,  always  provided  we 
give  proper  rest  through  the  night  and  the  root-run 
is  not  too  foul  and  cold.    The  Fig  is  not  an  early 
tree ;  it  requires  a  temperature  equal  to  that  we 
give  to  the  Vine  to  bring  it  into  leaf,  and,  being  a 
gluttonous  feeder,  it  makes  very  strong  wood  which 
does  not  always  ripen  in  our  glass-houses,  espe- 
cially where  the  borders  are  shaded  from  the  sun 
and  lie  wet  and  cold.    The  conditions,  then,  most 
favourable  to  dropping  are  cold,  constantly  wet, 
badly-drained  borders  of  unlimited  extent ;  gross, 
soft,  sappy,  unripe  wood  ;  a  cold,  damp  atmosphere 
through  the  season  of  rest,  and  more  rich  food 
than  the  trees  can  assimilate  when  the  Figs  are  in 
flower.    Extreme  drought,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  cause  dropping  where  the  roots  are  treated  to 
a  perfect  system  of  bottom-heat ;  but  the  majority 
of  cases,  especially  in  glass-houses  where  the  bor- 
ders lie  against  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  are 
due  to  a  mean  temperature  much  too  low.     If  any 
of  these  predisposing  conditions  fit  '•  H.  W.'s"  case, 
he  may  get  over  his  difficulty  by  fastening  the 
screws  he  finds  loose,  first,  by  lifting  the  trees 
bodily,  concreting,  draining  abundantly,  and  relay- 
ing in  elevated  borders  of  limited  extent.    Some 
provide  for  each  tree  a  limited  or  prescribed  space 
by  building  division  walls  of  brick,  but   unless 
heated  by  means  of  hot  water  they  retain  mois- 
ture and  are  always  cold  ;  others  give  each  tree  a 
bank  of  calcareous    compost    resting    on    ample 
drainage,  and  kept   in  position  Ijy  warm  elastic 
walls  of  turf.     Then  in  order  to  keep  the  trees  in 
good  bearing  condition  they  pare  down  these  walls, 
roots  included,  every  autumn  and  re-build  with 
fresh  turf.    The  unoccupied  portions  of  the  border 
area,  left  open  and  quite  d^  all  the  winter,  are 
filled  with  fermenting  materials,  when  forcing  is 
commenced.    Water  at  a  temperature  equal  to  the 
mean  of  the  house  or  higher  is  given  to  these 
blocks  ad  lib.,  and  under  this  treatment  the  root 


temperature  is  raised  to  70°  by  the  time  the  flower- 
ing stage  is  reached.    The  wood,  moreover,  checked 
by  carrying  good  crops  to   maturity  and  annual 
root-pruning,  is  short-jointed,  hard,  and  ripe  early 
in  the  season;   consequently  by  l)eing  kept  cold 
and  dry  the  trees  have  a  full  season  of  rest.     Fig 
trees  may  be  root-pruned  at  any  time  during  the 
season  of  rest,  1  lut  the  most  suitable  period  is  that 
which  intervenes  between  the  finishing  of  the  crop 
and  the  fall  of  the  leaf;    then,  if  the  compost, 
limited  in  quantity,  poor  rather  than   rich,  and 
kept  dry  until  the  buds   begin  to  swell,  be  well 
mulched  and  copiously  supplied  with  warm  liquid 
throughout  the  season  of  growth  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  their  casting  their  fruit.     So  important 
is  full  control  over  the  roots  and  the  maintenance 
of  warmth  in  well  drained  compost,  that  I  have 
grown  Figs  for  years  in  a  house  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  "  H.  W."  with  stem  roots  only,  packed 
with   bits  of  mossy  turf  against  the  back  wall. 
These  roots,  clinging  like  the  roots  of  an  Orchid, 
are  allowed  to  get  dry  when  the  leaves  fall,  and 
they  remain  so  throughout  the  winter,  but  barrels 
of  warm  diluted  liquid,  poured  in  at  the  top,  out 
at  the  bottom  and  away,  are  given  when  we  are 
feeding  the  fruit.     Trees  treated  in  this  way  give 
such  magnificent  crops  that  I  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  packing  the  stems  now  trained  against 
the  back  and  end  wall  of   "  H.  W.'s "  house,  and 
when  the  roots  are  established  those  in  the  original 
border,  especially  if  cold,  wet,  and  beyond  control, 
not  only  might,  but  would  be  better  cut  away. 
Our  nearest  approach  to  an  Italian   Fig  climate 
may  be  found  in  a  high  and  dry  comer  facing 
south-west  in  a  walled  kitchen  garden  or  stable 
yard,  and  there,  although  the  root-run  is  hot,  dry, 
and  poor,  the  short  stumpy  pieces  of  wood  forming 
the  border  not  only  show  thousands  of  fruit,  but 
ripen  good  crops  almost  every  year.     Some  humane 
persons  give  them  a  bit  of  mulching  and  an  occa- 
sional barrel  of  water,  whilst  others  assert   that 
they  are  quite  capaljle  of  taking  care  of  themselves 
and  do  best  when  left  alone.     If  we  compare  these 
conditions  with  those  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Fig  houses  enclosed  by  four  cold  brick  walls,  with 
badly  drained,  sunken  borders  shaded  from  all  sun, 
we  may  readily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
latter  are  more  suitable  for  Willows  or  aquatics 
than  a  southern  fruit  which  requires  quite  as  much 
heat,  light,  and  air  as  the  Vine. — W.  Coleman. 


Such  places  might,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
owners,  be  utilised  for  the  work.  Going  no  further 
than  just  across  the  river  from  here,  there  are  many 
acres  of  just  such  land  as  I  have  mentioned,  and 
which  is  only  let  at  a  cheap  rate  for  agricultural 
purposes,  but  which,  I  should  think,  would  be  worth 
at  least  treble  for  gardening,  as  not  only  Pears,  but 
Tomatoes  and  early  Potatoes  or  produce  of  other 
kinds  might  be  grown  there.  The  recommendation 
of  such  positions  as  that  referred  to  is  that  not 
only  is  any  sort  of  screen  beyond  what  already 
exists  unnecessary,  but  Pears  may  be  fully  exposed 
on  all  sides,  which  is  highly  important  in  getting 
high-class  fruit,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Pears  from  espalier  trained  trees  or  from  thinly 
trained  pyramids  are  superior  in  texture  and  flavour 
to  those  obtained  from  trees  on  walls  that  only  get 
the  full  light  and  sun  on  one  side.— J.  ShbppABD, 
Woolrerstone,  Ij)s>iic/t. 


The  weather  and  the  fruit  crops. — The 
weather  with  us  here,  in  East  Anglia,  has  set  in 
severe  at  last,  as  on  the  two  closing  nights  of 
February  the  glass  registered  13°  of  frost,  and  to- 
day (March  1)  it  has  been  snowing  heavily,  which 
is,  perhaps,  fortunate,  and  would  have  been  even 
more  so  had  it  come  a  little  before,  as  the  cover- 
ing might  have  saved  many  things  that  have 
suffered  from  frost.  The  air  has  been  still,  and 
that  of  course  has  favoured  plants  and  vegetables. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  great  harm  will  be  done, 
but  Apricots,  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken, 
must  suffer,  as  they  are  now  almost  in  full  bloom. 
We  have  a  thick  cloth  run  along  with  rings  on  wires 
stretched  under  the  coping  and  near  the  ground, 
but  13°  of  frost  will,  I  fear,  get  behind  that 
Peaches  are  not  forward  enough  as  yet  to  take 
any  harm.  Pears  have  been  throwing  their  scales, 
and  look  at  a  dangerous  point  with  the  soft  bud 
exposed,  but  keen  cutting  winds  are  often  more 
fatal  than  frost,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  we  shall 
be  spared  the  infliction  of  these.  The  cold  is  not 
altogether  to  be  regretted,  as  it  will  keep  things 
back,  and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  so  checking 
the  opening  of  fruit  blossoms  that  we  may  getagood 
set  and  crop.— J.  SHBrrAED,  H'oolverstime. 

Iiate  Fears  for  profit. — I  much  question  if  it 
will  ever  pay  to  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  up 
board  screens  for  the  purpose  of  growing  late  Pears, 
as  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  foreign  competition 
that  we  have  now  to  contend  with.  There  are  ex- 
ceptionally favoured  spots,  however,  in  this  country 
where  the  soil  is  well  suited  to  late  Pear  culture,  and 
where  the  land  is  sloping  to  the  south,  and  so  shut 
in  from  the  cold  sides  by  hills  and  trees,  that  no 
wind  and  scarcely  any  spring  frosts  ever  reach  them 


EFFECTS  OF  OVER-CROPPING  VINES. 
In  the  course  of  Mr.  Hudson's  highly  instructive 
paper  on  "  The  Vine  "  the  following  passage  occurs : 
"  No  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  so  dis- 
posed to  exhaust  itself  by  its  prolific  fruit-bearing 
character  as  the  'V'ine.     I  wonder  sometimes  what 
would  be  the  result  if  we  left  all  the  bunches  that 
show  upon   young  Vines.      That  they  would  not 
arrive  at  perfection  is  quite  certain  ;  in  all  proba- 
bility they  would  not  be  better  than  wild  Grapes  " 
(see  The  Garden,  p.  111).    Mr.  Hudson  evidently 
has  not  met  with  a  case  of  reckless  over-cropping, 
but  makes  a  very  shrewd  calculation  as  to  what 
would  happen  wherever  it  is  allowed  to  occur.    In 
the  course  of  my  career  I  have  met  with  several 
instances  where  the  Vines  have  been  allowed  to 
fruit  to  their  utmost  extent,  but  am  only  able  to  give 
the  ultimate  effect  on  one  of  them.     In  a  garden 
with  which  I  was  once  connected  t^^  o  new  vineries 
were  built,  and  good  inside  borders  formed  for  each. 
For  about  five  years  the  Vines  were  well  attended 
to.    They  made  excellent  progress  from  the  first, 
and  were  in  good  bearing  order  to  the  full  length 
of  the  rafters,  when  a  break  up  in  the  establish- 
ment occurred.     In  the  place  of  the  head  gardener, 
an  inexperienced  outsider  or  labourer  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  place,  and  on  visiting  the  place  out 
of  curiosity  during  the  following  summer,  a  most 
extraordinary  crop  of  Grapes  met  my  astonished 
view.     Never  before  nor  since  have  I  seen  so  many 
bunches  of  Grapes  in  two  houses,  and  what  an 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  varieties.  What 
should  have  been  oval-berried  varieties,  these  in- 
cluding Foster's  Seedling,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
Alicante,  had  perfectly  round  berries ;  those  that 
should  have  been  black  were  hardly  even  red  in 
colour  ;  the  white  varieties  were  grass-green  in  col- 
our, while  all  the  berries  were  miserably  small,  and 
the  bunches  loose  and  shapeless.     It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  recognise  any  one  of  the  varie- 
ties, and  a  more  inferior  lot  of  Grapes  could  not  well 
have  been  grown.     Having  long  since  lost  all  touch 
with  the  place,  I  am  quite  unable  to  state  what  was 
the  fate  of  those  Vines,  but  should  say  that  the  first 
experienced  gardener  who  took  charge  of  them 
again  would  replace  them  with  others  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Vines  pruned  on  the  "natural  system"  not 
being  very  easily  got  back  to  the  single  rod  and 
spur  method  of  training  and  pruning. 

Another  set  of  Vines  that  had  been  much  over- 
cropped for  several  years  was  quite  recently  put 
under  my  care.  I  had  frequently  warned  the 
owner  that  he  was  much  overdoing  it,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Vines  would  completely  break 
down,  and  this  actually  happened  last  season. 
For  the  previous  eight  years  they  had  been  gradu- 
ally declining,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  very 
liberal  treatment  as  far  as  the  roots  were  concerned. 
At  one  time  too  bunches  were  left  on  every  spur, 
then  the  time  came  when  these  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  but  even  this  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  A''ines  to  form  more  bunches  did  not  result  in 
a  recovery  of  vigour,  and,  as  before  stated,  a  total 
collapse  at  last  took  place.  Whether  one  season's 
complete  rest  will  restore  them  somewhat  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  they  are  now  breakicg  fairly 
strong  and  even.    There   are  very  few  gardeners 
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in  a  fairly  good  position  who  have  not  been  often 
consulted  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  owning  Vines  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  to  these  at  different 
times,  and  most  of  them  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  persuade  them  how 
very  unwise  it  is  to  over-crop.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  prone  to  err  in  the  same  direction,  it  being  a 
common  expression  that  each  gardener  should  thin 
his  neighbour's  crops,  but  if  we  do  sometimes  err 
in  respect  to  over-cropping,  we  do  not  go  so  far  in 
the  suicidal  course  as  to  ruin  our  Vines  past  re- 
covery. Not  only  is  a  moderately  heavy  crop,  or 
say  not  more  than  the  Vines  can  well  support,  the 
most  profitable  in  the  end,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  market  value  of  the  fruit,  but  it  is  the  only 
safe  one  in  the  long  run  ;  at  any  rate,  in  all  cases 
where  the  market  grower's  practice  of  rooting  up 
exhausted  Vines  every  few  years  and  replanting 
young  canes  cannot  well  be  adopted. 

What  Mr.  Hudson  has  to  say  concerning  the 
number  of  bunches,  or  weight  of  crop  Vines  ought  to 
carry,  is  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  As  he 
points  out,  the  greatest  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  the  matter,  so  much  depending  upon  circum- 
stances. What  might  appear  a  light  crop  to  some 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  Vines  carrying  a 
much  greater  weight  of  fruit  is  in  reality  quite  as 
much  as  the  Vines  are  capable  of  supporting  and 
maturing  without  injury  to  themselves,  and  all 
credit  is,  therefore,  due  to  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  sufficiently  reduce  the  number  of  bunches. 
It  goes  "  against  the  grain  "  with  many  to  freely 
cut  away  bunches,  but  as  it  often  happens  those  who 
are  somewhat  chary  in  this  respect  find,  when  too 
late,  or  after  much  mischief  has  been  done,  that  they 
have  reserved  too  many.  Not  till  the  final  swel- 
ling and  colouring  of  the  berries  take  place  can 
some  growers  fully  realise  the  extent  of  their  error, 
and  although  reducing  the  number  of  the  bunches 
at  that  late  date  may  benefit  the  Vines  somewhat, 
it  is  usually  too  late  to  enable  them  to  well 
•'  finish  "  the  crop.  What  last  season  promised  to 
be  one  of  the  best  crops  I  had  yet  seen  was  com- 
pletely marred  by  over-cropping.  I  saw  the 
bunches  when  in  flower,  and  again  when  coloured 
or  rather  ripe,  and  a  remarkable  crop  of  spoiled 
Grapes  it  was.  In  several  instances  bunches  of 
Gros  Colman,  Alicante,  Madresfield  Court  must 
have  weighed  from  ;;  pounds  to  4  pounds,  and 
they  were  touching  each  other  all  down  the  rods. 
Another  similarly  heavy  crop,  for  the  ^'ines  appear 
capable  of  producing  it,  and  the  downward  career 
will  be  rapid.  These  'Sines  are  rooting  in  a  mode- 
rately large  border  formed  solely  of  strong  turfy 
loam  and  crushed  bones.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  those  planted  in  a  strong  or  rather  clayey 
loam  are  not  so  quickly  affected  by  over-cropping 
as  those  rooting  in  a  light,  spongy,  loamy  compost, 
the  greatest  j  udgment  in  cropping  being  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  latter  case. 

W.  Iggulden. 


PRUNING  BUSH  FRUITS. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  life  of  a  Gooseberry 
or  Currant  bush  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged  by 
the  mere  act  of  hard  pruning  every  few  years  in 
such  a  way  that  the  old  bush  would  be  in  time  prac- 
tically changed  into  a  new  one.  Gardeners  gene- 
rally are  very  strong  upon  the  need  for  having  all 
bush  fruit  trees  upon  clean  single  stems.  Every- 
body has  them  so  for  a  time  ;  but  presently  there 
comes  a  break  or  two  from  the  base,  and  if  tliese 
be  not  ruthlessly  cut  away  they  later  become  incor- 
porated into  the  bush,  and  as  others  of  a  similar 
nature  succeed,  the  old  wood  and  the  one  clean 
single  stem  gradually  disappear  and  an  entirely 
new  bush  has  been  created.  That  is  just  the  pro- 
cess which  goes  on  so  largely  in  our  market  gardens. 
In  process  of  time  the  bushes  become  almost  clus- 
ters of  growths;  in  fact,  were  not  this  method 
tolerated,  the  originally  planted  bushes  would  disap- 
pear altogether  in  time,  and  would  have  to  be 
replaced  by  newly-planted  ones.  There  are  not 
many  growers  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  fad  about 
single  stems,  will  have  the  courage  to  destroy  acres 
of  productive  bushes  just  because  they  are  largely 
made  up  of  suckers.    It  is  too  serious  a  matter,  and 


especially  so  when  these  sucker-made  bushes  are 
producing  many  hundreds  of  bushels  of  fruit.  I 
was  looking  over  a  big  fruit  orchard  the  other  day, 
the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  which  is  planted  with 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  The  bulk  were  put 
down  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  marvellous  crops 
have  been  produced  since.  As  the  soil  is  somewhat 
stiff  and  at  times  heavy  with  water,  the  ground 
prior  to  planting  was  slightly  ridged,  and  on  these 
ridges  the  bushes  were  placed.  The  result  has  been 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind,  as  not  a  bush  has 
died,  and  all  even  now  are  in  rude  health.  Even 
during  the  past  winter,  so  regularly  every  few  years 
does  the  process  of  renovation  go  on,  that  there 
have  been  cut  out  from  the  breadths  many  wagon- 
loads  of  thinnings,  branches  cut  away  close  to 
the  ground  giving  light  and  room  to  the  abun- 
dant new  growths  which  come  up  from  the  base.  I 
can  see  no  reason  whatever  why,  with  this  course 
of  treatment,  this  breadth  of  bushes,  several  acres 
in  extent,  should  not  be  as  fruitful  twenty  years 
hence  as  now  if  this  drastic  course  of  treatment 
be  followed.  During  the  winter  a  dressing  of  fresh 
London  manure  is  laid  about  the  roots  of  each 
bush  after  the  pruning  is  done,  then  follow  the 
digging  forks,  which  turn  over  the  intervening  soil 
roughly,  but  not  deeply.    This  work  is  paid  for  by 


both  of  which  suffer  when  the  sun  is  too  power- 
ful, especially  in  exposed  positions,  where  the 
north  and  east  winds  prevail  long,  these  rendering 
the  leaves  very  thin.  If  a  little  shade  can  be  given, 
it  certainly  assists  and  does  no  harm.  I  should 
say  in  lean-to  houses  the  Vines  will  stand  it  l^etter, 
but  in  span-roofed  vineries  they  get  more  light  and 
sun  and  for  a  longer  time.  I  shaded  Gros  Maroc 
last  year,  and  the  result  was  all  I  could  wish.  The 
bunches  coloured  well  and  the  wood  ripened  satis- 
factorily.—J.  F.  Wilkinson. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


MASSANGEAS. 

This  is  a  sub-genus  of  Caraguata  of  Lindl.,  and 
it  contains  a  few  very  handsome  plants,  which 
are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty  all  the  year 
round.  It  ia  to  such  species  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  readers  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  commence  their  culture.  The 
following  plants,  all  nearly  allied  and  simQar  in 
aspect,  are  deserving  of  a  foremost  place  in  every 
stove  in  the  country.    They  require  to  be  treated 


Magsangea  hieroglyphica. 


the  piece  and  is  rapidly  done.  There  is  no  fork- ; 
ing  just  about  the  roots,  but  the  soil  from  the 
centre  is  laid  up  about  the  ridges  to  cover  the 
manure  and  maintain  the  ridge.  Later  the  hoe 
is  plied  vigorously  over  the  soil,  and  the  surface, 
before  so  rough,  is  levelled.  The  keeping  of  the 
surface  fairly  free  from  weeds  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  that  is  helped  later  by  throwing  in 
a  mulching  of  long  manure  between  the  rows  of 
bushes  when  practicable.  The  treatment  may 
seem  to  be  rough,  but  it  U  effectual,  and  there 
is  ample  feeding.  Having  regard  to  the  heavy 
crops  taken  from  the  bushes,  liberal  feeding  is 
essential  and  pays.  Many  valuable  lessons  in 
hardy  fruit  culture  may  be  learned  in  our  London  I 
market  gardens.  A.  D. 


Shading  Gros  Colman.— I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  on  the  above 
Grape.  I  have  been  a  successful  grower  of  Gros 
Colman  for  twelve  years,  and  find  that  to  do  it  well 
shading  is  necessary  in  a  bright  season,  especially 
where  the  Vines  are  getting  old  and  bearing  heavy 
crops.  Mr.  Riddell's  treatment  is  more  suitable  for 
Madresfield  Court  when  beginning  to  colour. — N.  B. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Stratton  that  a  little  shade 

is  necessary  for  both  Gros  Colman  and  Gros  Maroc, 


in  a  similar  manner  to  that  recommended  for 
Tillandsias,  to  which  they  are  nearly  related. 

M.  hieroglyphica. — This  plant  (see  illustration) 
was  first  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  had 
this  species  somehow  mixed  up  with  the  next  one. 
It  forms  a  dense  rosette,  the  leaves  strap-shaped, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  the  ground  colour  yellowish- 
green,  marked  with  conspicuous  irregular-shaped 
transverse  bands  of  blackish-purple,  which  render 
them  very  handsome.  I  have  not  seen  the  flowers 
of  this  variety,  so  cannot  say  if  they  are  handsome 
or  not,  but  it  is  a  singularly  beautiful  plant  without 
any  bloom.     It  comes  from  Southern  Brazil. 

M.  MUSAICA  is  another  very  beautiful  variety 
similar  in  habit  to  the  last,  but  with  broader  and 
more  obtuse  leaves.  The  ground  colour  of  the  leaves 
is  deep  green,  more  or  less  tinged  with  purple,  and 
they  are  conspicuously  marked  with  irregular  red- 
dish-brown lines.  The  spike  is  erect,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  leaves;  the  braots  are  numerous,  clothing  the 
stem,  deep  red,  the  flowers  small  yellowish-white 
faintly  tipped  with  lilac,  in  some  plants  blue.  It 
comes  from  New  Granada. 

M.  LiNDBXi. — This  plant  resembles  M.  mosaica 
in  the  markings.  As  a  flowering  plant,  however,  it 
does  not  rank  high,  and  I  would  advise  the  spike 
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to  be  cnt  off  when  well  above  the  foliage,  saving 
when  seeds  are  wanted.  The  leaves  are  strap- 
shaped,  slightly  recurved  at  the  tips,  the  ground 
colour  being  pale  green  or  yellowish-green,  trans- 
versely banded  with  narrow  lines  of  vivid  green  and 
reddish-brown ;  the  spike  is  clothed  with  bracts 
about  an  inch  long  marked  exactly  like  the  leaves. 
It  was  introduced  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  whose 
name  it  bears,  but  it  is  included  sometimes  in  the 
genus  Schlumbergeria,  which  Baker,  however, 
makes  a  sub-genus  of  Caraguata. 

M.  MoRRKNiANA. — This  belongs  to  the  same  set 
as  the  last-named  plant.  The  leaves  are  each  about 
2  feet  or  more  long,  narrow,  and  plain  green  on  the 
upper  side,  the  under  surface  being  curiously  covered 
with  narrow  transverse  lines  of  rusty-brown ;  the 
spike  is  erect,  the  bracts  reddish-brown,  and  the 
corolla  yellow.  It  was  introduced  by  M.  Linden 
from  Peru.  G. 


ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 
Many  of  the  common  Grasses  have  long  been 
used  in  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  and 
very  eflective  they  are,  for  they  give  a  lightness 
which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  use  of  any 
other  material.  Some  of  the  Grasses  are  not 
only  useful  in  a  cut  state,  but  are  equally  valu- 
able as  pot  plants,  and  for  both  purposes  they 
should  be  used  much  more  extensively  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  For  ordinary 
decoration  they  are  as  effective  as  Palms  and 
other  choice  stove  plants.  Some  of  the  small 
growing  sorts  may  also  be  used  in  preference  to 
the  small  Ferns  which  have  found  so  much 
favour  during  the  last  few  years.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  leading  florists  have  already  begun  to  use 
Grasses  in  preference  to  Ferns  for  some  pur- 
poses. In  the  arrangement  of  plants  for  effect 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  individuality 
is  lost  through  crowding  up  valuable  plants  to- 


giving  them  a  place  iu  any  important  decorative  graceful  foliage ;  the  inflorescence  is  also  very 
arrangement  ;  yet  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  attractive.  This  may  be  obtained  from  seed,  but 
error,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  gain  to  be  I  tbe  variegated  forms  should  be  increased  by 
able  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  at  a  little  cost,  |  division,  the  best  time  for  dividing  thein  being  m 
besides  which,  the  choicer  plants,  many  of  the  spnng,  just  as  they  begin  to  start  into  growth, 
which  are  often  greatly  damaged  y 

by  exposure,  may  remain  to 
be  admired  in  more  congenial 
quarters. 

Although  the  Grasses  do  not 
require  a  great  amount  of  care 
and  attention  to  grow  them  on 
into  clean  healthy  specimens, 
they  must  have  a  fairly  good 
position,  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  auft'er  for  want  of 
water.  All  the  Grasses  like  an 
open  sunny  position,  and  the 
hardier  sorts  may  be  grown  in 
an  intermediate  temperature, 
where  they  will  make  longer 
leaves  ;  and  as  it  is  the  foliage 
which  is  of  the  most  value  in 
those  sorts  recommended  for  pot 
culture,  this  is  of  great  import- 
ance. Except  where  otherwise 
recommended,tbe  Grassesshould 
be  potted  in  good,  rich,  loamy 
soil,  and  may  be  liberally  sup- 
plied with  manure  water  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  established. 
With  the  exception  of  the  varie- 
gated varieties,  all  the  most 
useful  sorts  should  be  obtained 
from  seed,  for  although  divisions 
may  be  easily  made,  they  do  not 
form  such  nice  plants  as  seedlings  do.  Those  tha 
are  required  to  form  compact  specimens  may  1  e 
grown  in  clumps  of  several  plants  potted  toget  her. 


Panicum  plicatum. 


gether ;  whereas  if  plenty  of  fresh  green  dwarf 
plants  were  at  hand  to  form  a  groundwork,  fewer 
valuable  plants  would  be  required,  and  those 
used  would  show  off  to  greater  advantage. 
Grasses  are  not  only  valuable  as  plants  for 
groundwork,  but  some  of  the  sorts  are  very  ele- 
gant, and  when  grown  under  favourable  condi- 
tions are  very  suitable  for  table  decoration 
and  other  purposes  where  effect  is  considered 
before  costly  material.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  consider  that  Grasses  are  much  too  common 
to  be  worthy  of  notice,  and  would  not  think  of 


I  EULALIA  .TAPONICA  VARIEGATA.— This  is  One  of 
I  the  prettiest  of  the  variegated  Grasses,  the  long, 
narrow,  gracefully  recurved  leaves  being  regularly 
striped  with  jiure  white.  This  makes  a  most 
effective  table  plant.  Although  quite  hardy,  it 
should  be  grown  in  a  little  warmth,  where  the 
variegation  comes  brighter  and  more  distinct.  In 
E.  j.  zebrina  the  variegation  is  very  distinct,  as 
1  instead  of  being  along  the  leaves  it  is  in  the  form 
of  broad  bands  of  creamy  white  at  regular  inter- 
vals, both  stems  and  leaves  being  marked  in  the 
same  way.  The  ordinary  green  form  is  also  a 
desirable  Grass,  on  account  of  the  bright  green 


if'I'iLlwii'il 

Panicum  virgatura. 

Carex  japonica  is  a  very  pretty  little  Grass, 
with  bright  green  foliage;  the  leaves  are  narrow 
and  grow  erect,  curving  over  at  the  points.  It  is 
very  useful  for  small  fancy  pots  or  wherever  small 
flne-foliaged  plants  are  required.  It  is  much  used 
for  mixing  with  early  forced  bulbs  when  they  have 
not  much  of  their  own  foliage.  It  is  also  very 
pretty  for  vases.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  last  autumn  a  very  pretty  varie- 
gated Carex  was  shown.  No  specific  name  was 
given,  but  it  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
above.  It  is  of  very  slender  growth,  and  the 
leaves  are  more  recurved  than  in  the  above.  Of  the 
first-named  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  spring 
and  during  the  summer  the  plants  may  be  grown 
in  a  cold  pit,  and  if  placed  in  a  little  warmth  in  the 
autumn  they  will  make  useful  little  plants  for  use 
during  the  winter. 

Panicum  sulcatum.— A  beautiful  Palrn-like 
Grass,  which  grows  very  rapidly.  It  attains  to 
about  2  feet  in  height  and  has  rather  broad  recurved 
leaves.  For  ordinary  decoration  this  is  as  effective 
as  Palms. 

P.  PLICATUM  may  also  be  recommended  ;  it  is  of 
rather  more  slender  growth  than  the  above. 

Panicum  viegatum,  a  hardy  species,  is,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  illustration,  when  in  flower  a  very 
handsome  Grass.  If  sown  in  the  open  ground  it 
may  be  lifted  and  potted  up,  when  it  will  be  found 
very  useful. 

PHALARIS   ARUNDINACEA    VAEIKGATA,  the  COm- 

mon  Ribbon  Grass,  may  be  cultivated  in  pots,  and  in 
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early  spring  it  is  very  pretty  when  grown  under 
glass,  bnt  it  should  not  have  too  much  heat.  There 
is  a  variety  called  elegantissima  which  is  perhaps  the 
more  desirable,  being  more  slender  and  not  so  stiff 
in  habit.  This  Grass  may  be  taken  up  from  the 
open  ground  and  potted  as  it  is  wanted,  and  either 
as  a  pot  plant  or  for  cutting  from,  it  is  very  useful. 

Dactylis  glomeeata  elegantissima  may 
also  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  as  an  edging 
it  is  very  pretty. 

Cypbbus  alternipolius. — This,  though  exten- 
sively grown  for  market,  is  not  nearly  so  often 
seen  in  private  establishments  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
for  either  as  a  small  plant  for  table  or  as  a  large 
specimen  it  is  very  effective.  When  treated  liberally 
it  may  be  grown  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high.  The 
variegated  form  is  also  very  elegant,  bnt  this  should 
be  grown  in  light  peaty  soil,  as  when  potted  in  a 
rich  compost  it  loses  the  beautiful  variegation. 

ISOLEpis  GRACILIS. — As  an  edging  this  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  plants  we  have ;  it  should  be 
grown  in  a  stove  temperature  and  must  be  well 
exposed  to  the  light.  This  may  be  readily  increased 
by  division.     It  should  be  potted  in  rich  loamy  soil. 

Oplismenus  Burmanni  vaeikgatus,  better 
known  as  Panicum  variegatum,  is  a  very  tender 
Grass,  and  can  only  be  used  in  the  stove,  except 
during  the  summer  time,  when  it  will  last  fairly 
well  in  the  greenhouse.  This  should  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  and  grown  in  light  sandy  soil. 

Many  of  the  annual  Grasses  may  be  grown 
in  pots  and  are  very  pretty  when  in  flower,  but 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  have  them  in  good  condi- 
tion just  at  the  time  they  are  most  wanted. 

F.  H. 


Medinilla  Curtisi. — This  is  widely  removed 
from  the  showy  M.  magnifica  and  M.  amabilis, 
being-  altogether  a  smaller  growing  plant  and  a 
more  recent  introduction  than  either  of  them.  Its 
usual  flowering  season  appears  to  be  during  the 
end  of  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn,  but  we 
have  recently  had  it  blooming  very  freely.  It 
forms  a  low-growing  much-branched  shrub,  with 
ovate  oblong-shaped  leaves  of  a  bright  green 
colour  with  reddish  midribs.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  large  terminal  and  lateral  panicles,  the 
flower-stalks  being  of  a  coral-red  colour.  The  in- 
dividual blooms  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  from  their  numbers  they  make  a  goodly  show. 
It  is  of  easy  culture,  requiring,  like  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  the  temperature  of  a  stove. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  dis- 
tributed it  in  1S84.— T. 

Symplocarpus  fcetidus,  or  Pothos  fixtida. — 
This  which  yon  note  as  now  flowering  at  Kew  in  the 
open  air  has  been  grown  here  as  a  pot  plant  for 
many  years,  which  is  the  best  way  to  enjoy  the 
strange  flowers,  the  odour  of  which  is  very  offen- 
sive. I  obtained  the  plant  forty  years  ago  from 
Messrs.  Rollisson  at  the  then  Tooting  Nurseries.  By 
the  way,  the  breaking  up  of  these  celebrated  nur 
series  was  a  deplorable  event  to  plant  collectors,  as 
they  teemed  always  with  rarities  not  obtainable 
elsewhere.  It  seems  to  be  of  very  slow  increase, 
as  through  all  these  years  it  has  never  given  me 
an  offset.  It  sometimes  seeds,  but  mice  always  find 
them  out  and  devour  them  before  maturity.  It  is 
rarely  seen  now  in  catalogues,  although  it  is  well 
worth  growing  by  lovers  of  vegetable  oddities.  The 
stemless  flowers  sitting  on  the  soil  appear  before 
the  leaves,  and  the  hooded  brown-spotted  spathe 
enclosing  the  round  spadis  covered  with  tiny  spines 
or  points  is  very  curious. — J.  M.,  Charmoutli,  Dorset. 

Lisianthus  princeps.— What  has  become  of 
this  plant,  which  Dr.  Lindley  described  as  one  of 
the  noblest  plants  in  existence  ?  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Holloway,  was  selling  seeds  of  it  some  few  years 
ago.  Did  anyone  raise  any  plants  ?  I  have  now  some 
dried  flowers  before  me  received  from  New  Grenada, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pamplona,  at  considerable 
elevation,  liy  which  I  should  imagine  it  would 
grow  in  quite  a  cool  house  with  Masdevallias.  It 
grows  some  2  feet  or  more  high,  and  bears  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  clusters  of  tubular  flowers  each 


some  4  inches  or  5  inches  long  and  of  a  bright  rich 
scarlet,  which  passes  into  golden  yellow  at  the 
ends,  and  it  has  a  shallow  spreading  limb  of  light 
bright  green.  It  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  I  should  much  like  to  hear  if  it  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  country  in  a  living  state. — 
H.  G. 


THE  YELLOW  GROUND  CARNATION  AND 

PICOTEE. 
During  the  last  few  years  much  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  yellow  ground  class  or 
section  of  this  "  elegant  and  noble  flower,"  as 
Dr.  John  Hill  wrote  of  it  12()  years  ago.  Dr.  Hill 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Carnation,  and  he 
certainly  knew  something  of  its  culture ;  more- 
over in  his  day  the  flakes  and  bizarres  were  of  a 
high  order  of  merit.  He  also  grew  the  Picotee, 
and  I  turned  eagerly  to  his  well-known  work,  the 
"  Eden,  or  a  compleat  body  of  Gardening,"  to  see  if 
he  had  anything  to  say  about  the  yellow  Carnation 
and  Picotee,  but  he  does  not  mention  it.  We  may 
take  it,  therefore,  for  granted  that  it  was  not  known 
in  England  in  1773,  but  it  must  have  been  intro- 
duced about  the  end  of  the  last  century  or  early  in 
the  present  one,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  of  Padding- 
ton,  obtained  information  about  its  cultivation  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  But  it  was 
evidently  not  a  plant  for  persons  of  small  means, 
for  he  mentions  its  culture  by  empresses,  queens, 
and  princesses  only,  and  that  the  plants  themselves 
came  from  Germany.  Mr.  Hogg  was  also  informed 
that  the  yellow  ground  Picotee  was  grown  freely  in 
the  island  of  Madeira,  and  that  the  varieties  were 
beautiful;  "some  were  plain,  others  again  were 
marked  with  red  or  black  spots,  and  others  curi- 
ously mottled."  Hogg  describes  them  in  his  book 
(published  183!>)  as  consisting  of  many  varieties, 
such  as  "  yellow  and  purple,  light  and  dark,  yellow 
and  dark  red  or  claret  colour,  yellow  and  scarlet, 
yellow  and  pink,  and  plain  yellow  of  various 
shades."  Hogg  was  very  confident  in  his  methods 
of  culture,  composts,  &o.,  but  writing  of  the  yellow 
Carnation  and  Picotee  he  says :  "  I  confess  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  say  what  compost  is  proper  to  grow  it  in, 
and  yet  after  all  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the 
soil,  but  the  climate,  which,  take  it  the  year  round, 
is  too  harsh  and  moist  for  this  delicate  exotic." 

All  the  information  we  can  glean  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  yellow  Picotee  was  at  its  first 
introduction  to  England  a  very  delicate  plant  in 
deed,  but  the  coloured  plates  put  in  as  evidence 
show  conclusively  that  the  colours  were  a  deep 
yellow,  the  markings  richly  coloured  and  the 
flowers  of  excellent  form.  The  one  in  Hogg's  book 
at  p.  58  is  the  worst  of  them,  but  it  is  a  bad  draw 
ing,  the  flower  fringed  and  badly  marked,  but  the 
colours  are  good.  The  yellow  Carnations  and 
Picotees  now  in  cultivation  are  of  even  more 
vigorous  growth  than  the  white  ground  varieties, 
but  the  colours  of  the  flowers  warn  us  that  we  must 
not  depend  upon  the  plants  having  the  same  con 
stitutional  vigour.  Those  of  us  who  are  constantly 
working  amongst  the  plants  speedily  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  peculiar  characteristics,  espe- 
cially in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  and  their  relation 
to  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  I  have  had  every  one 
of  my  plants  through  my  hands  during  the  present 
week  and  made  a  special  study  of  the  foliage. 
There  are  amongst  them  something  like  a  hundred 
varieties  of  yellow  grounds,  and  every  one  of  them 
shows  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  leaves,  so  that  there  is 
no  difliculty  in  selecting  the  yellow  ground  varie- 
ties merely  by  the  leaves  alone.  As  a  rule,  too, 
they  are  of  a  distinct  form,  broad  and  upright,  but 
another  type  is  to  be  found  with  more  slender, 
graceful  leaves.  These  are  more  recent,  and  are 
seedlings  from  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  a  fine  yellow  ground 
Picotee,  raised  some  fifteen  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  of  Slough ;  it  is  stiU  vigorous,  and 
shows  conclusively  that  when  well  grown  the 
yellow  grounds  are  not  more  likely  to  degenerate 
than  the  white.  Indeed,  we  have  stronger  evi- 
dence still  in  the  variety  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
parent  of  all  the  best  yellow  grounds.  It  must 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  thirty  years.  I  have 
grown  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it 


still  gives  us  very  fine  flowers.  In  reference  to 
this  matter  of  leaf  colour,  one  can  distinguish  the 
flakes  and  bizarres  that  have  sported  to  selfs  by 
the  deeper  green  colour  of  the  leaves ;  the  flake  is 
in  the  leaf,  as  well  as  in  the  flower,  not  so  apparent 
to  the  ordinary  observer  as  the  flame  or  feather  in 
a  Tulip  leaf,  but  easily  discernible  to  the  careful 
student. 

The  culture  of  our  modern  varieties  of  yellow 
ground  Carnations  and  Picotees  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  any  other  section,  but  it  does 
not  take  long  to  find  out  that  those  varieties  with 
most  yellow  in  the  leaves  are  the  more  tender,  and 
the  leaves  suffer  much  from  long- continued  damp 
in  winter  unless  the  plants  are  placed  in  airy  glass 
frames  or  houses.  When  this  is  necessary  of  course 
the  plants  must  be  removed  from  the  class  of  hardy 
subjects  and  be  what  Hogg  terms  them,  "  delicate 
exotics."  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  hardy  strain 
that  will  stand  the  winter  out  of  doors  and  have 
succeeded.  It  is  much  better,  I  think,  to  throw  away 
all  weakly  growing  seedlings,  or  such  as  will  not 
retain  their  leaves  in  a  healthy  condition  during 
winter.  I  had  something  like  a  dozen  new  seed- 
lings to  prove  this  winter,  and  planted  from  six  to 
a  dozen  pairs  of  each,  and  as  this  was  not  a  trying 
winter,  it  was  easy  to  see  which  varieties  ought  to 
be  saved  or  rejected.  It  is  worth  while,  I  think, 
to  go  to  some  extra  trouble  to  obtain  a  bed  of 
healthy  Carnations  and  Picotees  out  of  doors,  even 
if  they  are  varieties  that  do  not  pass  through  the 
winter  well  when  fully  exposed.  AH  such  ought  to 
be  wintered  in  cold  frames  and  be  planted  out  in 
the  open  garden  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
March.  The  plants  must  all  be  potted  up  that  are 
required  for  this  purpose  early  in  October,  so  that 
they  are  rather  more  than  five  months  in  pots  under 
glass.  No  artificial  heat  is  required,  merely  the 
glass  shelter  from  heavy  rains.  Some  of  us  can 
well  remember  the  trouble  and  expense  that  used 
to  be  incurred  by  amateurs  of  small  means  to 
winter  their  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  other  tender 
plants  for  bedding  out,  but  no  Carnations  require 
anything  like  such  care.  They  should  be  carefully 
planted  without  disturbing  the  roots,  as  much  in- 
terference with  the  roots  of  Carnations  in  March  is 
fatal  to  their  well-being.  They  like  a  clayey  soil, 
but  the  plants  ought  to  have  a  portion  of  open 
sandy  loam  around  their  roots  to  start  them  into 
growth  at  the  beginning.  Inquiries  have  come 
this  year  from  amateurs  who  find  that  their  Car- 
nations have  not  done  well  last  winter  out  of  doors 
planted  in  damp  clayey  loam.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  turned  out  in  the  open 
ground  without  any  kind  of  preparation  in  the 
first  place.  Our  soil  is  heavy  and  damp,  but  we 
have  not  had  any  losses  amongst  our  Carnations  or 
Picotees  out  of  doors  because  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared for  them  by  raising  the  beds  for  the  plants 
from  G  inches  to  1  foot  above  the  surrounding 
level,  and  we  also  drained  the  ground.  Further,  when 
the  plants  are  set  out  in  the  autumn  we  usually 
place  some  light  soil  such  as  is  used  for  potting 
around  the  roots  of  each  plant.  The  plants  start 
readily  into  this,  and  the  soil  being  porous  the 
water  does  not  hang  about  them,  the  raised  beds 
preventing  this.  I  may  add  here  that  we  could 
not  cultivate  Tea  Roses  in  the  open  garden  until 
we  adopted  the  system  of  raised  beds,  with  the 
addition  of  some  good  compost  to  start  the  plants 
in.  J.  Douglas. 


Clematis  hexasepala. — This  is  a  New  Zea- 
land species,  and  which,  although  the  flowers  are  not 
so  large  as  those  of  C.  indivisa,  is  well  worth  attention. 
It  ha.s  been  one  of  the  admired  objects  in  a  cool  house 
at  Newlands,  Sittinghonrne.  It  appears  to  be  a  some- 
what common  plant  in  the  Middle  island,  from  whence 
I  have  frequently  received  flowers  in  a  dried  state. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green,  and  the  flower.s,  which  are 
freely  produced,  arc  pure  white.  It  is  a  plant  which 
everyone  should  have  to  decorate  a  cool  house.  It 
grows  well  in  sandy  loam,  and  the  pots  should  he  well 
drained.— W.  H.  G. 

Megasea  Stracheyi.— This  beautiful  Megasea 
is  perfectly  hardy,  but  it  also  forms  a  very  useful 
subject  for  flowering  under  glass  early  in  the  year, 
when  the  flowers  open  much  brighter  than  they  do  out 
of  doors.     Good-sized  clumps  make  a  fine  display  if 
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they  are  lifted  carefully  iu  the  autumn,  potted  into 
suitable  sized  pots  and  placed  iu  a  frame,  where  soon 
after  the  advent  of  the  new  year  they  will  commence 
to  throw  up  their  blossoms.  The  individual  blooms 
are  rather  large  and  white,  with  a  reddish  centre. 
This  Megasea,  which  is  a  native  of  Northern  India, 
is  very  distinct  from  the  other  species  belonging  to  the 
same  .section. — H.  P. 

Correas.— Were  it  not  for  the  sparse  leafage  of 
Correa  cardinalis  it  would  be  an  even  more  desir- 
able plant  than  it  is,  and  yet  if  it  had  more  foliage, 
the  brilliant  tubular-shaped  Bowers  wonld  not  show 
ciT  so  well  as  they  do.  These  the  plant  bears  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  as  this  Correa  blooms 
in  the  winter  it  has  a  special  value,  and  is  worth 
growing  by  anyone  who  has  a  greenhouse.  Al- 
though, perhaps,  a  little  straggling  in  habit  for  a 
pot,  it  looks  well  on  a  stage,  but  better  still  on  a 
pillar  or  tied  up  loosely  under  a  rafter,  as  there 
the  branches  depend  and  make  a  fine  show.  If 
planted  out,  the  border  should  be  prepared  by  be- 
ing drained,  and  the  plant  put  out  in  fibry  peat  and 
loam,  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  good  dash 
of  coarse  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open.  After 
flowering,  all  that  is  necessary  is  just  to  stop  any 
shoots  that  appear  to  be  taking  an  undue  lead, 
to  assist  growth  by  an  occasional  syringing,  and 
to  watch  and  ward  off  green  fly,  which  is  the  only 
insect  the  plant  is  subject  to  when  the  young 
leaves  are  tender  and  soft.  C.  bicolor  is  also  a  de- 
sirable variety,  and  is  more  robust  than  the  one 
just  referred  to,  and  is  good  either  as  a  pot  plant  or 
for  the  same  use  as  the  other.  C.  cardinalis  is  gene- 
rally grafted  on  this  kind,  and  always  does  better 
than  when  on  its  own  roots.  The  flowers  of  C. 
bicolor  are  short  and  more  distended  at  the 
mouth  than  those  of  cardinalis,  the  cream  and  red 
colours  blending  one  into  the  other. — S.  D. 

Rhododendron  Nuttalli.— This  Rhododen- 
dron is  very  attractive  just  now  owing  to  the 
bright  tints  the  young  foliage  assumes.  Unlike 
some  of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  the  strap- 
like scales  that  surround  the  leaf-buds  and  hang 
down  when  growth  commences  are  not  brightly 
coloured,  but  green,  this,  however,  being  atoned 
for  by  the  rich  hue  of  the  expanding  foliage.  The 
upper  part  of  the  young  leaves  is  densely  covered 
with  small  rosy  purple-coloured  scales,  which  gives 
them  quite  a  velvety  appearance,  varying  in  tint 
according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  they  are 
viewed.  On  the  lower  half  of  the  leaf  these  scales 
are  much  less  numerous  and  of  a  rusty  brown 
colour.  The  rich  hue  of  the  young  leaves  is  a 
good  deal  influenced  by  the  position  in  which  the 
plant  is  placed.  This  peculiarity  may  be  often 
seen  even  on  the  same  plant.  For  planting  out  in 
a  large  conservatory  R.  Nuttalli  is  one  of  the  flnest 
of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons.  The  individual 
blooms  are  very  large,  pure  white,  except  a  yellow- 
ish base  to  the  tube,  that  is  when  they  have  been 
opened  a  few  days,  as  when  first  expanded  they 
are  of  a  uniform  creamy  tint.  Instead  of  being 
arranged  in  a  compact  truss  or  cluster,  as  in  many 
species,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  horizontal 
tier,  usually  resting  on  the  collar-like  arrangement 
of  noble  foliage  that  surrounds  the  bloom.  This 
Rhododendron,  grand  though  it  is,  seems  to  be 
much  less  common  as  a  stock  plant  in  our  nurseries 
than  many  other  Himalayan  species,  the  cause, 
perhaps,  being  that  the  seed  is  more  diftioult  to 
obtain,  though  cuttings  of  the  weak  or  medium 
shoots  will  strike  root  without  much  difficulty. — 
H.  P. 

Akebia  quinata. — In  some  parts  of  England 
this  Akebia  will  grow  and  flower  well  out-of- doors, 
and  in  many  others  it  will  pass  the  winter  with  little 
injury,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  as  a  greenhouse 
plant  that  this  pretty  Chinese  climber  is  seen  at  its 
best.  It  is  a  slender-growing  twiner,  which  we  are 
told  by  Fortune  festoons  the  trees  and  hedgerows 
in  some  districts  of  China  as  the  Honeysuckle  does 
with  us.  In  the  greenhouse  at  this  season  the 
bright  green  divided  leaves  are  very  cheerful,  while 
the  curious  yet  pretty  blossoms  are  just  commenc- 
ing to  expand.  Their  colour,  a  kind  of  vinous 
purple,  is  very  difilerent  from  that  of  any  other 
greenhouse  climber  now  in  bloom.  This  Akebia 
must  not  be  formally  trained  or  tied,  but  as  far  as 


possible  should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  In  this 
way  the  slender  shoots  will  dispose  themselves  in 
graceful  confusion.  Should  wires  or  any  other 
means  of  support  be  at  hand,  this  Akebia  will 
attach  itself  to  them  without  any  trouble,  and  soon 
cover  a  considerable  space  ;  indeed  this  last  is  ne- 
cessary, as  should  it  be  pruned  and  tied  in  or  cur- 
tailed in  any  way  flowers  will  be  sought  for  in  vain. 
Like  most  climbers,  it  should  be  planted  out,  and 
if  associated  with  the  white  star-like  flowered  Cle- 
matis indivisa  a  pleasing  combination  is  the  result, 
especially  when  they  flower  together,  but  as  a  rule 
the  blooms  of  the  Clematis  are  nearly  over  before 
those  of  the  Akebia  commence  to  expand.  This 
last,  however,  is  more  continuous  blooming  than 
the  Clematis,  as  it  will  often  bloom  for  nearly 
three  months,  and  then  sometimes  produce  a  second 
crop  of  flowers  later  on.  The  foliage  of  the  Cle- 
matis too  is,  during  a  damp  winter,  frequently 
attacked  by  mildew,  which  never  seems  to  afEect 
the  Akebia.  This  last  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots,  put  in  at  any 
time  during  the  spring  or  summer  months,  reject- 
ing the  very  strongest  ones  for  the  purpose,  as  those 
of  medium  vigour  strike  root  more  readily.  Cut- 
tings of  the  roots  also  grow  well. — H.  P. 


RHODODENDRON  CILIATUM. 
This  little  Sikkim  species  of  Rhododendron  will 
bear  forcing  prematurely  into  bloom  as  readily 
as  an  Azalea,  and  for  pot  culture  it  is  well  suited, 
as  the  plant  is  naturally  of  a  close  compact 
habit,  while  every  leading  shoot  may  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  a  cluster  of  blush  -  coloured 
blossoms.  Out  of  doors  later  in  the  season  and 
more  exposed,  the  flowers  are  usually  of  a  deeper 
colour;  but  in  this  respect  they  vary  a  good 
deal,  no  doubt  owing  to  many  of  the  plants 
having  been  raised  from  seed.  This  species  is  hardy 
in  most  districts,  but  it  is  of  course  only  as  an  in- 
door plant  that  it  is  now  seen  in  bloom.  K.  cilia- 
tum  has  been  largely  used  by  the  hybridist,  there 
being  many  valuable  varieties  claiming  parentage 
from  this  particular  species.  One  of  the  oldest  is 
R.  Princess  Alice,  obtained  many  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  from  the  intercrossing  of  R.  Edge- 
worthi  and  R.  ciliatum.  This  at  first  attracted 
considerable  attention,  principally  owing  to  the 
delicious  perfume  of  the  blossoms,  in  which  respect 
we  have  many  now  quite  equal  if  not  superior 
to  it.  A  totally  distinct  variety  is  Countess  of 
Haddington,  the  result  of  crossing  R.  ciliatum  with 
the  primrose-flowered  and  straggling-growing  R. 
Dalhonsiio.  In  this  the  individual  blooms  are  large, 
bell-shaped,  and  pinkish  in  colour.  They  are  also 
very  sweetly-scented.  The  Moulmein  R.  Yeltchia- 
num  crossed  with  R.  ciliatum  produced  R.  exoniense, 
a  pretty  and  distinct  variety,  which  is  of  a  dwarf, 
much-branched  habit,  the  foliage  being  more  like 
that  of  R.  Aeitchianum  than  its  other  parent ;  but 
the  young  leaves  show  the  hairy  character  of  R.  cilia- 
tum. Even  in  the  shape  of  dwarf  bushes  it  flowers  so 
freely  that  the  plant  is  quite  a  mass  of  its  beautiful 
waxy  white  blossoms.  Lastly,  Messrs.  Veitch  an- 
nounced a  variety  two  years  since  under  the  name 
of  La  Belle,  as  a  cross  between  R.  Forsterianum 
(itself  a  hybrid  from  R.  Edgeworthi  and  R.  Veitch- 
ianum)  and  R.  ciliatum,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
borne  in  large,  compact  clusters,  and  of  the 
purest  white,  except  a  small  yellowish  blotch 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  segment.  A  very  valuable 
hardy  Rhododendron  also  claims  parentage  from 
the  Himalayan  R.  ciliatum,  viz.— R.  pra:cox,  which 
was  obtained  by  crossing  the  last-ny.med  with  the 
European  R.  dahuricum,  whose  purplish  bl'issoms 
are  borne  early  in  the  year.  R.  praicox  also  flowers 
at  a  time  when  its  blooms  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  spring  frosts,  and  it  is  therefore  frequently  used 
under  glass.  In  all  the  varieties  claiming  parentage 
from  R.  ciliatum,  the  dwarf  free-flowering  character 
of  the  type  is  seen.  T. 

A  beautiful  Acacia  is  A.  armata,  especially 
when  smothered  with  fragrant  bloom, as  two  speci- 
mens of  it  were  last  week  in  the  garden  of  Camden 
Wood,  Chislehurst.  A.  armata  is  an  old  introduc- 
tion, and,  unlike  the  free-growing  dealbata  that 


ascends  to  20  or  more  feet  in  height,  this  does 
not  usually  go  beyond  10  feet.  The  specimens  at 
Chislehurst  are  not  much  more  than  half  that 
height,  as  they  have  each  been  restricted  to  a  21- 
inch  pot,  but  make  lovely  plants  for  the  conserva- 
tory, every  branchlet  carrying  a  wealth  of  deep 
yellow,  small  globular  heads  of  flower  that  will  fill  a 
large  house  with  a  strong  pleasant  perfume,  and 
that  are  in  rich  contrast  to  the  abundance  of  small 
deep  green  leaves.  The  plants  are  about  six  years 
old,  so  the  growth  is  by  no  means  slow.  The 
Acacias  have  fallen  into  disfavour  of  recent  years, 
but  by  ignoring  such  a  delightful  class  we  lose 
much.  One  might  go  into  half  the  conservatories 
or  greenhouses  in  England  and  not  find  a  single 
representative,  much  less  two  flower-laden  speci- 
mens of  A.  armata  as  beautiful  as  those  in  the 
conseivatory  at  Camden  Wood. 

Calliandra  Tweedei.— This  has  very  showy 
blossoms,  which  are  freely  borne  on  plants  not 
more  than  1  yard  high.  The  inflorescence  is 
a  good  deal  like  that  of  some  of  the  Australian 
Bottle-brush  plants,  but  the  Calliandra  is  nea,rly 
allied  to  the  Acacias  and  Mimosas,  to  which 
in  foliage  it  bears  considerable  resemblance.  C. 
Tweedei  forms  a  freely  branched  bush  with  tender 
green  pinnate  foliage,  while  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  inflorescence  is  the  globular 
clusters  of  crimson  stamens.  It  is  of  easy  culture, 
succeeding  well  under  the  treatment  usually  given 
to  the  general  run  of  stove  plants,  but  it  should  not 
be  too  heavily  shaded  during  the  summer ;  other- 
wise the  spring  display  of  blossoms  may  in  vain  be 
looked  for.  It  has  been  known  in  this  country  for 
the  last  half  century,  but  is  still  quite  a  rare  plant, 
though  if  a  stock  was  obtained  and  a  few  flowering 
specimens  exhibited,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  an 
increased  demand  for  it  would  result.  It  is  propa- 
gated during  the  summer  months  by  cuttings 
of  the  current  season's  shoots,  which  must  not  be 
taken  till  they  have  lost  their  succulent  character. 
These  shoots  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too 
woody,  otherwise  they  remain  a  long  time  before 
roots  are  produced.  Plunge  them  in  a  close  propa- 
gating case  in  the  stove  with  a  little  bottom-heat. 
— T.  ^___ 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Sonerila  margaritaeea.— This  is  well  grown 
in  Mr.  Vanner's  garden  at  Chislehurst,  peat  and  Moss 
being  the  soil  used. 

Dracaena  Douoetti.— This  is  a  new  and  graceful 
Dracicna,  very  distinct,  the  leaves  narrow,  deep  greeu 
margined  with  yellow.  It  is  in  the  way  of  D.  auetra- 
lis.     An  excclk'ut  table  plant. 

Amaryllis  Dr.  Masters.— No  variety  has  the 
bfautiful  shape  or  rich  self  colour  of  this.  It  is  deep 
crimsouwith  a  darker  shade  in  the  centre.  Several 
plant3  of  it  were  in  full  ilower  recently  in  Mr.  \  an- 
uer's  garden  at  Chislehurst. 

Actus  gracillima  is  a  graceful  flower  belonging 
to  the  Pea  family,  an.l  a  dainty  gem  for  the  green- 
house The  slender  wiry  stems  are  often  more  than  a 
foot  in  length,  and  bend  gracefully  with  the  profusion 
of  small  yellow  and  crimson  Pea-shaped  flowers.  It  is 
easily  raised  by  cuttings  or  seed,  and  retiuires  the  same 
culture  as  an  Kpacris. 

Phaleria  laurifolia.— This  is  a  beautiful  stova 
flower  little  seen,  hut  pure  white,  and  with  a  strong 
Daphne-like  fragrance.  The  blooms,  borne  in  termi- 
nal  heads,  remind  oue  of  those  of  Bouvaidia  longi- 
flora.  The  plant  may  be  raised  from  either  seeds  or 
cuttings,  and  does  well  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam  and 
peat. 

Nepenthes  Northiana  is  well  grown  by  Mr. 
Robbius,  gardener  to  Mr.  Vauner.  Camdon  Wood 
Chislehurst.  A  plant  M here  is  carrjing  several 
iiitchers,  each  about  8  inches  in  U-ngth,  while  some 
were  fully  lli  inches.  They  are  winged  in  front,  the 
colour  deep  green,  richly  blotched  with  crimson.  It 
is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  kind,  not  often  seen  in  such 
good  health  as  here. 

■Winter-flowering  zonal  Pelargoniums.— 
Where  large  specimens  are  reciuircd  from  3  teet  to  A 
feet  across,  they  cannot  be  had  in  six  months;  hut  tor 
vigour,  persistent  blooming,  and  taking  up  limited 
space-an  important  consideration  in  wintpr--l  must 
s  ill  prefer  my  plan  of  striking  the  cuttings  in  June  and 
giv.i.goneshifttothatof  "H."  (p.  77).  I  wrote  from  my 
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own  experience,  and  it  "  H."  or  G.  Potts,  Junr., 
will  visit  any  of  the  establishments  around  London, 
where  zonals  are  a  speciality,  I  am  sntisiied  they  will 
find  my  system,  and  not  theirs,  in  vogue— except  for 
large  specimens — and  that  yonng,  vigorous  plants  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  systematically  fed  with 
liquid  manure,  give  the  most  satisfaction.  Of  course  a 
minimum  temperature  of  50"  Fahr.  is  indispensable 
in  winter. — W.  J.  MuKPHV,  Clonmel. 

Arisasma  prsecox,  or  ringcns,  is  a  quaint  Japan- 
ese species  and  almost  hardy.  The  spike  is  erect,  but 
arches  over  suddenly,  and  we  thus  lose  the  beautiful 
glossy  purple  colouring  and  silvery  white  lines  that  give 
such  interest  to  speciosa.  A  plant  of  it  may  be  seen  at 
Kew,  where  also  there  is  a  nolile  group  of  A.  speciosa, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  strange  genus. 

Gladiolus  tristis,  or  sulphnreus  of  gardens,  is  a 
beautiful  flower,  exquisitely  graceful,  like  a  lovely 
Grass,  and  yet,  though  introduced  from  Natal  in  1745, 
it  is  as  rare  as  if  sent  over  yesterday.  There  is  a 
group  of  it  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  or  rather  of  the 
variety  concolor,  in  which  the  flowers  are  creamy 
white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  down  each  of  the  pointed 
segments.  Such  a  slender  flower  should  be  much 
grown  in  greenhouses. 

Kalanchoe  carnea. — How  is  it  we  hear  so 
little  about  this  novelty  ?  Thousands  of  gardeners 
most  probably  gave  it  a  trial  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  yet  none  of  them  have  come  forward  to 
testify  to  its  merits.  With  me,  I  am  sorry  to  state, 
it  has  proved  a  wretched  failure,  and  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken  this  will  be  the  general  verdict. 
At  the  outset  the  seedlings  came  up  rather  thickly 
or  suspiciously  so  for  a  choice  novelty,  but  we 
grew  the  greater  portion  of  them  and  Boon  had 
several  dozen  plants  well  established  in  (!-inch  pots. 
In  the  autumn  they  were  kept  for  several  weeks  on 
a  greenhouse  shelf,  and  the  temperature  of  this 
house  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  them 
into  flower.  It  was  not,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  stock  were  taken  to  a  light  forcing  house  where 
the  temperature  ranged  from  55°  to  (15°.  We  did 
not  get  them  into  flower  by  mid-winter,  but  this 
was  no  loss,  more  flowers  being  wanted  a  month 
later.  But  what  a  disappointment !  Oar  trusses 
of  flowers  are  little  better  than  so  many  bunches  of 
seed-pods,  so  short-lived  and  free  seeding  are  they. 
There  has  never  been  anything  approaching  a  good 
ehow  from  the  whole  batch,  and  before  this  is  in 
print  the  bulk  of  the  plants  will  be  on  the  rubbish 
heap.  I  never  saw  anything  more  susceptible  of 
injury  from  insects.  Either  green-fly  or  thrips  if 
once  established  in  the  points  of  the  shoots  com- 
pletely paralyse  the  plants. — W.  I.  M. 

Arum  Liilies  (another  method  of  cultivation). 
— "  A.  D."  (p.  222)  gives  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive mode  of  procedure  with  this  Lily.  His 
note  reminds  me  of  a  very  fine  lot  of  plants  which 
I  saw  a  few  days  ago  in  the  gardens  at  Moat 
Mount,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon.  Mr.  W.  Ferris,  the 
head  gardener,  informed  me  how  he  had  managed 
these  plants  so  successfully.  His  plan  is  to  turn 
them  out  every  spring  as  soon  as  no  further  good 
return  in  spathes  can  be  expected,  and  when  the 
colder  weather  has  given  place  to  that  of  a  more 
congenial  character.  In  doing  this,  he  shakes 
them  entirely  out  of  the  soil  in  which  they  have 
grown  daring  the  past  winter  and  removes  at  the 
same  time  all  yoang  suckers  and  offsets,  thus  grow- 
ing them  upon  the  single  crown  principle.  Trenches 
after  the  manner  of  those  for  Celery  are  prepared 
within  the  partial  shade  of  some  Apple  trees  near 
them.  Into  these  the  crowns  are  planted,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  Celery,  and  assorted  into  their  re- 
spective sizes.  In  dry  weather  water  is  given, 
but  a  too  vigorous  growth  is  not  encouraged. 
Early  in  September  the  plants  are  lifted,  any 
suckers  that  have  been  made  in  the  meantime 
being  taken  off,  and  then  each  plant  is  potted, 
chiefly  into  (i-inch  pots.  The  soil  used  in  potting 
is  a  stiff  loam,  with  no  important  addition  made  to 
it.  No  luxuriant  growth  is  made  before  the  plants 
show  their  first  flowers,  which  they  commence  to 
do  about  the  time  the  Chrysanthemums  are  fading; 
thus  the  energies  of  the  plants  are  not  expended  in 
excessive  leaf  development  in  advance  of  the 
flower.  Two  or  more  batches  of  plants  to  pro- 
long the  flowering  season  can  thus  be  grown 
>fithoat  taking  up  much  ipore  room  than  that 


occupied  by  the  pots  themselves.  This  mode 
of  culture  commends  itself  wherever  the  stock 
needs  to  be  increased,  or  where  moderate-sized 
plants  are  required  for  decorations  in  small  pots 
either  in  the  conservatory  or  for  vases  in  the  rooms 
of  the  house.  Large  plants  with  several  flowers 
upon  each  look  well  and  are  undoubtedly  most 
useful  in  association  with  other  objects,  but  they 
cannot  be  so  easily  adapted  to  various  uses  nor 
can  they  be  grown  so  closely  together  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  bloom  in  the  majority  of  cases 
as  the  smaller  plants.  At  one  time  I  had  an  extra 
stock  of  this  Arum  and  put  some  into  a  pond 
where  they  lived  and  flowered,  in  one  instance  I 
remember  for  some  two  or  three  years,  until  an 
usually  severe  winter  proved  too  much  for  them, — 
J.  H. 

Forced  bulbs.— The  demand  for  forced  bulbs 
decreased  as  the  foreign  supplies  of  early  flowers 
in  the  spring  increased,  and  the  sale  of  the  bulbs 
even  has  depreciated  to  some  extent.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this  change.  Bunches  of  Hya- 
cinth spikes  are  to  be  bought  for  a  paltry  sum,  and 
while  these  are  to  be  had  of  such  good  quality  and 
at  the  present  ridiculously  cheap  price,  the  culture 
of  the  flower  will  suffer.  A  large  quantity  of  pot 
Hyacinths  are,  however,  sent  into  the  market,  and 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Son,  East 
Finchley,  the  other  day  there  were  several  houses 
filled  with  nothing  but  a  few  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties, some  carrying  a  single  spike,  others  three  and 
four,  and  a  few  even  more  than  this.  The  sorts 
chosen  are  Gertrude,  a  charming  rose-carmine  col- 
oured flower  with  a  close  spike  ;  Giganteus,  blush, 
large  spike  ;  Lord  Macaulay,  bright  carmine,  one  of 
the  best ;  Voltaire,  white,  shaded  rose ;  Grand  Mai tre, 
porcelain  blue  ;  and  Charles  Dickens,  rich  blue.  In 
the  same  nursery  Tulips  are  grown  largely,  the 
bulbs  being  thickly  placed  in  rather  deep  boxes, 
which  are  placed  in  a  well-heated  house.  It  is  re- 
markable the  quantity  of  bloom  that  may  be  cut 
now  from  bulbs  so  treated.  The  chief  varieties  are 
Yellow  Prince,  rich  yellow ;  Duchesse  de  Parme, 
rich  scarlet,  margined  with  gold,  and  the  Potte- 
bakkers,  especially  the  white  form. 

Winter  -  flowering  Begonias. — There  are 
several  beautiful  evergreen  Begonias  flowering 
freely  now  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  and  which  remind 
us  of  a  class  that  is  greatly  neglected.  We  drew 
attention  recently  to  a  few  good  types  in  bloom 
with  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  at  Swanley,  but  the 
range  of  types  is  large.  A  gracefulness  of  habit, 
freedom  of  flowering,  and  delicate  tints  of  colour  are 
to  be  found  in  this  race,  as  those  at  Kew  and  else- 
where will  show.  A  pretty  pink-flowered  kind  is 
B.  foliosa,  the  plant  graceful  in  growth  and  the 
leaves  deep  green.  B.  Haageana,  white,  tinted  with 
pink,  was  beautiful ;  but  one  of  the  best  is  lucida, 
which  is  climbing  up  one  of  the  pillars,  and  suggests 
a  good  use  for  it.  A  bare  iron  pillar  need  never 
disfigure  the  inside  of  a  plant  house  while  we  have 
such  beautiful  climbers  as  this  to  hide  its  horrid 
coldness  and  formality.  The  plant  is  vigorous, 
leaves  bright  green,  dense,  and  the  flowers  almost 
white.  B.  pruinata  has  fine  bold  leaves  and  a  mass 
of  white  flowers :  while  B.  malabarica  should  have 
a  good  place.  It  is  an  excellent  pot  plant,  the 
flowers  rich  pink.  Very  beautiful  also  is  B.  Lapey- 
rousi,  a  compact  grower,  with  dark  green  leaves  and 
pink  flowers.  Of  course,  the  bold-growing  B.  mani- 
cata  and  B.  semperflorens  gigantea  carminea,  one 
of  the  commonest,  were  in  bloom. 


lyioss  on  lawn I  should  be  very  grateful  if 

you  would  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  remedy 
for  getting  rid  of  Moss  from  a  lawn.  My  lawn  has 
become  very  much  overgrown  during  the  past  year 
by  Moss,  which  has  spread  much  more  than  before, 
and  threatens  to  ruin  the  ground  for  lawn  tennis. 
I  want,  however,  to  have  tennis  as  usual  this  year, 
and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  it  you  will  let  me  hear 
what  is  the  best,  most  effective,  and  promptest 
remedy  to  adopt.— G.  R.  T.  [Sulphate  of  iron,  the 
use  of  which  was  described  in  The  Gabdbn,  Aug. 
11,  1888  (p.  129),  has  been  found  efficacious  in  re- 
moving Moss  from  lawns.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  too  strong  a  dose  is  not  given,  otherwise  the 


Grass  may  suffer.  Weak  applications  are  neces- 
sary for  lawns  of  young  Grass,  and  stronger  ones 
where  the  turf  is  older  and  of  denser  growth.  The 
average  quantity  is  204  lb.  per  acre,  or  6f  lb.  for 
lOOJ  square  yards.  The  best  plan  is  to  give  two 
applications  at  the  rate  above  mentioned.  The 
best  way  to  use  the  sulphate  is  in  solution,  as  it 
can  most  easily  be  distributed  in  this  way.  The 
solution  should  be  made  with  soft  or  rain  water,  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  sulphate  to  two  gallons  of  water. 
It  should  be  made  just  before  it  is  to  be  used,  as  it 
loses  strength  by  being  kept.  If  the  water  con- 
tains much  lime  it  is  also  deteriorated  in  quality, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  sulphate  must  be 
used.  It  may  be  also  applied  mixed  with  from  six 
to  eight  times  its  own  quantity  of  soil,  sand  or 
any  compost.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  spread 
on  the  ground  a  layer  of  soil,  over  this  a  layer  of 
sulphate,  followed  by  another  layer  of  sand,  and 
so  on  until  all  the  material  has  been  used  up. 
Thoroughly  mix  this,  and  apply  it  to  the  surface 
of  the  Grass.  It  may  be  applied  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  as,  from  experiments  that  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  Continent,  success  followed  when- 
ever applied.  The  sulphate  is  known  to  be  acting 
effectively  when  the  Moss  turns  black,  after  which 
it  withers  away  and  turns  to  powder.  If  this  does 
not  happen,  a  second  application  is  necessary. 
Of  course,  after  the  Moss  is  destroyed  it  will  be 
necessary  to  apply  a  top-dressing  of  some  rich 
material, — Ed.] 
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MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  aster  acris.*) 
Since  tlie  re-arranging  of  this  extensive  and 
useful  genus  in  the  "  Genera  PLmtarum,"  every- 
thing, so  i&v  at  least  as  regards  species  and 
sections,  has  been  made  easj-  to  the  cultivator 
wlio  takes  a  pride  in  having  his  plants  pro- 
lii-vly  named  and  classified.  Unfortunately, 
in  a  largo  group  like  the  Aster  (amongst  the 
largest  in  the  hardy  flower  garden),  the  classi- 
fication or  proper  naming  of  what  may  for 
convenience  be  called  florists'  varieties  is  an 
almost  impossible  task,  many  of  the  species, 
notably  A.  jS"ovi-Belgii,  being  extremely  vari- 
alile  from  seed.  In  large  collections  of  these 
Michaelmas  Daisies  a  very  large  proportion 
will  be  found  to  be  forms  or  varieties  of  this 
species.  A.  Novi-Belgii,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  so  long  cultivated  in  English 
gardens,  and  from  liaving  produced  so  many 
varieties  diiiering  in  habit,  size,  and  number 
of  flowers,  ligule.s,  ttc,  was  one  of  the  stand- 
ing puzzles  of  the  late  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who 
was  well  known  to  have  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  huge  Order  of  Composites, 
ilany  of  the  species  bessides  A.  Novi-Belgii 
Ijave  changed  much  under  cultivation,  and 
will  yet  be  found  very  puzzling  to  the  be- 
ginner who  may  be  aci^uainted  chiefly  ■with 
the  picked  varieties  known  in  the  trade,  and 
even  tliese  are  a  source  of  mucli  troidale,  n(^ 
two  dealers  having  corresponding  names  for 
the  same  forms.  The  usual  method  of  grow- 
ing tliese  charming  anil  ever  graceful  plants 
in  that  execrable  muddle,  the  so-called  mixed 
border,  will,  we  sincerely  hope,  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Asters,  from  their  very 
nature,  habit,   mode  and  time  of  flowering, 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden,  at  Gravetye  Manor, 
by  H.  G.  Moom  September  28,  1889.  Lithographed 
aj^d  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyus. 
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tell  us  unmistakably  that  they  require  verj' 
different  treatment  from  that  indicated  above. 
To  see  an  Aster  with  its  long,  feathery  branches 
propped  up  with  stakes  and  twine  is  an 
abomination,  a  jiarody  on  good  taste,  and  will 
not,  we  hope,  be  much  longer  tolerated.  This 
rough  and  careless  treatment  of  hardy  iiowers 
other  than  Asters  has  helped  in  no  small 
measure  to  keep  them  in  the  background.  The 
first  time  I  saw  an  .Vster  really  at  home  was 
in  a  bit  of  neglected  plantation  bordering  the 
river  Thames  ;  the  many-tlowered  gracefully 
hanging  stems  set  off  with  a  background  of 
dark  green  undergrowth  formed  one  of  the 
most  chanuing  pictures  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen.  There  are  doubtless  many 
thousands  of  dull,  flowerless  wastes  await- 
ing the  enlivening  effects  of  a  few  Asters  or 
other  strong  hardy  flowers.  A  variety  known 
in  gardens  as  Eobert  Parker,  and  waving 
its  large  clouds  of  pale  lavender  flowers, 
above  the  dense  masses  of  dark  green-lea'V'ed 
Rhododendrons,  was  a  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. A.  niveus  and  grandiflorus,  both  of 
gardens  and  the  best  of  the  tall  growing 
species,  were  treated  in  this  bold  and  novel 
way.  The  dwarfer  kinds,  such  as  the  sul> 
ject  of  our  coloured  plate,  A.  canus,  pyrena?us, 
Amellus,  spectabilis,  Herveyi,  vimineus,  &c.,if 
grofl'n  in  large  groups  form  a  beautiful  autumn 
picture  with  their  varied  habits  and  manj'- 
tinted  flowers. 

Grouping  seems  to  be  the  only   satisfac- 
tory  way   of    dealing    with   Asters,   and,  if 
possible,  each  species   or  variety  should   be 
planted    alone.      There    are  something   like 
200  species  known,  inhabiting  chiefly  North 
America,  Temperate   Asia,  Japan,  China,  Si- 
beria, Himalayas,  &c.,  but  it  is  from  the  New 
"World  that  the  most  useful  of  those  known 
to  us  in  gardens  come.     Perhaps  fifty  would 
be  a  safe  guess  as  to  the  number  at  present  in 
cultivation  in  England,  and  these  reduced  to 
the  choicest  leave  us  with  little   more  than 
twenty-five  really  distinct  forms   worthy  of 
culture.     The  notion  that  Asters  and  other 
hardy  plants  once  planted  will  go  on  for  yeai-s 
with  no  attention  is  a  very  erroneous  one.    To 
see  these  beautiful  flowers  at  their  best  they 
must  be  well  attended  to.    Asters  are  voracious 
feeders,  and  unless  the  soil  be  good  and  kept 
in  good  order  by  annual  dressings  or  perio- 
dical   renovation,  the   result   will   be    poor. 
This  wdl  be  more  important  when  the  groups 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  shrubberies  or  large  trees 
by  which  the  soil  will  be  continually  robbed. 
For  large  bold  groups  such  species  as  the  New 
York  Aster  (A.  Novi-Belgii)  and  its  numerous 
varieties,  the  New  England  (A.  Novre-Anglia.-), 
Curtisi,  Tradescanti,  a  few  of  the  forms  of 
longifolius,    paniculatus    with    its   numerous 
huge  heads  of  fine  purple  or  pale  violet  flowers, 
and  many  others  will  be  found  very  suitable. 
Other  groups  may  be  made  of  the  charming 
A.  cordifolius  (elegans   of  gardens),    Drum- 
mondi,  sagittifolius,   and  Shorti,   with  their 
feathery   sprays    of   pale  violet  or   lavender 
flowers,  small,  liut  numerous.     The3-  have  a 
fine  upright  habit  and  with  a  little  support, 
such  as  may  be  afforded  hy  shrubs,  they  are 


effectually  protected  against  damage  by  winds, 
&c.  Other  and  more  exposed  positions  will  be 
found  for  the  sturdy  varieties  of  A.  diffusus, 
vimineus,  ericoides,  nemoralis,  spectabilis, 
Amellus,  sibiricus,  and  many  others.  The 
Asters  may  very  well  be  grouped  with  other 
flowers,  but  it  will  be  found  best  to  use  them 
by  themselves. 

The  Galatella  section  to  which  our  coloured 
plate  belongs  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
maybe  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  flower 
garden.  Their  habit  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  majority  of  North  American 
Asters  for  instance,  being  sturdy,  upright, 
rarely  recpiiring  support  of  any  kind,  and  de- 
veloping huge  heads  of  the  most  lovely  bright 
lilac  or  purple  flowers.  A.  acris  is  a  common 
plant  in  gardens,  but  as  it  is  usually  grown 
in  such  small  pieces,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  of  its  real  beauty.  As  a  bedding  plant 
alone,  or  in  company  with  others,  it  has  a 
very  fine  effect,  lasting  in  bloom  almost  as 
long  as  many  of  the  popular  bedding  plants. 
There  are  numerous  forms  classed  under  this 
species,  such  as  linifolius,  hyssopifolius,  punc- 
tatus,  and  draeunculoides  :  all  of  these  differ 
more  or  less  from  the  type  in  habit,  &c.  The 
form  we  have  seen  called  linifolius  we  prefer 
to  the  others,  as  it  flowers  more  freely  and 
has  a  sturdier  and  more  compact  habit.  A. 
acris,  as  it  stands  exposure  well,  may  be  used 
advantageously  on  the  rockery  at  points 
where  bold,  bright  groups  are  desired.  A. 
canus,  the  hoary  Aster,  is  practically  a  dwarf 
hoary  form  of  A.  acris,  and  may  be  use<l 
much  in  the  same  way  as  that  species.  A. 
dahuricus,  with  its  jiale  lilac  flowers,  and  tri- 
nervis,  with  bright  lilac  heads,  also  belong  to 
this  group,  and  will  be  found  quite  distinct. 
They  are  mostly  European.  Besides  grouping 
in  the  flower  garden,  many  of  the  stronger 
American  kinds  might  be  effectively  planted 
in  the  wild  garden,  where  they  might  be 
allowed  to  run  together  at  will  and  would 
certainly  make  an  interesting  feature.  A  few 
of  the  very  dwarf  sorts,  such  as  A.  alpinus, 
a.  speciosus,  Keevesi,  Thomsoni,  Amellus, 
bellidiastrum,  and  the  charming  Himalayan 
Stracheyi,  are  more  suited  for  the  rockery  than 
the  bed  or  border,  where  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  overrun  and  exterminated.  Once 
begin  grouping  hardy  flowers  in  this  manner 
and  a  hundred  different  ways  will  present 
themselves  to  the  operator.  Some  such  treat 
ment  is  really  reipiired  to  do  these  charming 
flowers  anything  like  justice.  D.  K. 


The  margined  Primrose  (P.marginata),in  the 
absence  of  P.  denticulata,  is  always  first  amongst 
the  hardy  species  to  bloom.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  whole  family  in  or  out  of  flower. 
The  sturdy,  stunted,  Pine  like  habit  of  growth,  the 
bunches  of  silvery  grey  leaves,  with  a  distinct  silver 
streak  all  round,  make  up  a  very  effective  vfhole. 
The  plants  are  just  now  crowned  with  huge  bunches 
of  lUac  and  rosy-purple  flowers  of  various  shades  ; 
they  are  much  earlier  this  year  than  usual.  It  is  one 
of  the  Primroses  that  does  best  in  a  London  garden 
and  requires  a  sunny  position  in  poor  gritty  soil.  It 
should  be  periodically  looked  to  and  transplanted, 
lowering  it  a  little  if  required,  as  it  often  emits 
roots  a  little  above  the  soil.  In  winter  the  damp 
and  heavy  rains  affect  it  most,  although  we  have 


grown  this  species  in  the  open  air  in  a  London  gar- 
den for  many  years  without  covering. — K. 
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SIMPLEST  METHOD  OF  CELERY 
CULTURE. 

When  the  simplest  methods  of  culture  result 
in  the  production  of  vegetables  of  superior  qual- 
ity, then  ought  they  to  be  followed  as  much 
as  possible.  Not  unfrequently  the  more  ela- 
borate systems  are  most  often  adopted,  and 
these  are  clung  to  with  great  persistence  on  the 
ground  that  they  answer  very  well,  there  be- 
ing, therefore,  no  real  necessity  to  try  any 
fresh  plan.  In  the  case  of  Celery  the  orthodox 
practice  among  private  gardeners  is  to  raise  the 
requisite  number  of  plants  in  either  pans, 
boxes,  or  frames,  and  then  to  prick  them  out  on 
shallow  beds  of  manure  and  soil  resting  on  a 
hard  bottom.  When  everything  is  done  at  the 
right  time,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  seedlings 
are  not  kept  too  long  crowded  together,  while 
later  on  the  well-prepared  plants  are  transferred 
to  the  trenches  before  they  have  spoUt  each 
other,  other  conditions  being  also  favourable, 
then  is  success  assured.  Unfortunately,  more 
often  than  not  the  final  planting  out  is  from 
some  cause  deferred  till  the  plants  have  become 
far  too  leggy,  and  failure  often  follows. 

An  alternative  more  simple  and  less  risky 
practice,  and  which  may  well,  therefore,  be 
given  a  trial  even  by  those  who  have  previously 
succeeded  in  producing  abundance  of  good 
Celery  somewhat  on  the  lines  just  briefly  indi- 
cated, is  that  most  in  vogue  among  market  gar- 
deners. I  first  gave  it  a  trial  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  although  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
closely  followed  it  ever  since,  1  can  truthfully 
assert  that  it  is  by  far  the  best,  unless  Celery 
is  wanted  extra  early  or  for  any  special  pur- 
pose. It  merely  consists  in  raising  the  requi- 
site number  of  plants  in  the  sturdiest  manner 
possible,  these  being  dibbled  direct  into  the 
trenches  before  they  are  too  large  to  expe- 
rience a  severe  check.  What  is  needed  at  the 
outset  is  a  good  sized  shallow  hot-bed  and  a 
rough  frame  of  some  kind.  Now  is  about  the 
best  time  to  sow  seeds  for  the  main  crop,  and 
another  three  weeks  later  for  very  late  sup- 
plies. The  hot-bed  ought  to  be  surfaced  over 
with  6  inches  of  light,  sifted  soil,  this  being 
well  moistened  prior  to  sowing  the  seed  thinly 
and  broadcast.  It  is  advisable  to  divide  the 
varieties  with  strips  of  wood  or  laths,  and  to 
lightly  cover  the  seed  with  fine  soil.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  with  mats,  the  seeds  com- 
ing up  more  quickly  and  evenly  in  the  dark, 
the  moisture  also  being  conserved.  The  young 
plants  must  not  be  coddled  in  any  way,  and 
if  they  are  at  all  thick,  thinning  out  should 
be  early  resorted  to,  the  aim  being  to  prepare 
a  large  number  of  the  sturdiest  plants  ready 
for  the  trenches  some  time  in  May  or  June. 

It  is  possible  to  raise  a  capital  lot  of  plants 
and  yet  fail  to  do  well  with  them.  This  method 
of  culture  necessitates  an  earlier  preparation  of 
the  trenches  than  usual,  and  the  cultivator 
must  therefore  look  well  ahead  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  crops.  Very  few  can  devote  a 
breadth  of  ground  for  the  best  part  of  the  year 
wholly  to  Celery,  nor  is  there  any  need  for  this 
to  be  done.  For  instance,  either  Broccoli  or 
Brussels  Sprouts  may  be  closely  followed  by 
Celery,  and  the  trenches  for  the  latter  being 
disposed  not  less  than  4  feet  apart  the  ridges 
may  be  closely  cropped  with  Kidney  Beans  and 
Lettuces.  The  two  latter  succeed  remarkably 
well  in  these  apparently  poor  positions,  or  even 
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better  than  they  do  in  what  might  appear  more 
favourable  sites.  If  another  foot  of  space  is 
allowed  between  the  trenches,  then  might  a 
good  row  of  medium  height  Peas  be  grown 
midway  between  the  trenches,  failureo  rarely, 
it  ever,  occurring  when  Peas  are  thus  located. 
In  any  case,  or  wherever  the  Celery  is  to  be 
grown,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
trenches  be  got  out  early  or  soon  enough  for 
the  soU  to  become  well  pulverised  and  the  ma- 
nure somewhat  sweetened,  rank  manure  and 
lumpy  soil  being  prejudicial  to  a  good  start. 
Very  deep  trenches  are  not  to  be  recommended 
in  any  case,  nor  are  those  with  perpendicular 
sides  the  best.  In  the  former,  the  Celery  roots, 
and  which  soon  leave  the  original  narrow 
trenches,  have  only  some  of  the  coldest  and 
poorest  soil  to  support  them,  while  the  most 
exposed  sides  are  the  first  to  become  hard  and 
dry,  the  consequent  shrinkage  being  injurious 
to  the  occupants  of  the  trench.  A  depth  of 
from  6  inches  to  8  inches  is  ample  for  the 
trenches,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Celery  succeeds 
better  when  planted  on  the  surface  than  it  does 
sunk  to  various  depths. 

When  many  of  the  Celery  plants  are  from 
4  inches  to  5  inches  in  height,  the  strongest  of 
them  ought  to  be  carefully  drawn  from  the 
seed- bed  and  planted  with  either  a  dibble  or 
trowel  where  they  are  to  attain  their  full  size. 
If  the  plants  are  properly  fixed  and  watered 
in,  they  will  flag  but  little  even  in  quite  clear 
weather,  and  even  if  they  do,  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  lightly  shade  them  by  laying  branches 
of  trees  or  Pea  stakes  across  the  trenches  for  a 
few  days.  The  plants  should  be  freshened  up 
by  overhead  waterings  on  sunny  days,  but  root 
saturation  with  cold  water  must  be  avoided,  or 
otherwise  progress  wUl  be  very  slow.  Once 
well  established,  these  early-put- out  plants  are 
far  more  independent  of  the  watering-pot  than 
is  the  case  with  those  grown  in  the  ordinary 
fashion,  and  this  is  a  great  point  in  favour  of 
the  system  of  culture  I  am  advocating.  Plants 
that  have  been  temporarily  pricked  out  on  a 
shallow  bed  are  necessarily  much  root-pruned 
prior  to  their  removal  to  the  trenches,  and  this 
eflfectually  checks  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
roots  to  ramble.  Those  pricked  out  direct  into 
the  trenches  spread  their  roots  quickly  in  all 
directions,  not  a  tithe  of  them  being  found  in 
the  trenches,  and  it  must  be  a  very  dry  season 
indeed  if  they  sufler  much  from  drought. 
Were  this  otherwise,  Celery  grown  in  the  open 
fields  several  acres  in  extent  would  fare  very 
badly.  Some  of  the  most  solid  Celery  I  ever 
lifted,  and  which  was  also  most  superior  as 
regards  quality,  was  grown  on  ground  that  had 
been  well  manured  and  double-dug  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  and  so  strongly  were  the  plants 
rooted  that  it  was  hard  work  to  dig  them  out. 

_  It  does  not  follow  that  the  plants  may  early  be 
dibbled  out  into  shallow  trenches  and  soon  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  When  neglected  or 
unduly  let  alone  the  natural  habit  of  Celery  is 
to  gradually  open  out,  the  bulk  of  the  leaves 
assuming  an  horizontal  position.  Once  the 
leaf-stalks  are  well  set  they  cannot  again  be  got 
into  an  erect  form  without  cracking  and  split- 
ting many  of  them,  and  the  aim  of  the  culti- 
vator should  be  to  prevent  this  spreading  of 
leaves.  When  growing  strongly  the  plants 
ought  to  have  all  quite  small  or  old  leaves  and 
all  suckers  removed  from  them,  weeds  being 
cleared  away  at  the  same  time,  after  which 
a  thin  mulching  of  fine  soil  will  serve  to 
keep  the  leaves  upright  (this  being  repeated 
occasionally)  and  also  to  keep  the  roots  on  the 
surface  active.  Soot,  special  manures,  or  liquid 
manure,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  may  be 


applied  with  advantage  just  prior  to  top  dress- 
ing with  soil,  the  two  former  being  washed  in 
with  soft  water  if  need  be. 

W.  Iggulden. 


FORCING  ASPARAGUS  IN  PERMANENT  BEDS. 
Although  an  old  system,  it  ought  to  be  practised 
where  a  large  quantity  of  this  favonrite  vegetable 
is  required.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the 
kitchen  garden  space  is  limited.  Those  who  wish 
to  have  Asparagus  from  Christmas  or  even  a  month 
or  six  weeks  previous,  will  find  the  lifting  and 
placing  in  frames  or  pits  an  expensive  process,  as 
after  lifted  roots  have  once  been  forced,  they  are 
worthless,  while  a  period  of  three  or  four  years' 
growth  has  been  required  to  fit  them  for  forcing. 
Much  finer  produce  can  be  obtained  by  the  old 
system  of  forcing  in  permanent  beds.  I  have  at 
times  seen  the  roots  placed  in  the  hotbeds  in  a  way 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  results ;  the  heat 
has  been  too  violent,  and  sufficient  air  has  not  been 
left  on  the  frames  or  pits.  In  the  end  much  of 
the  produce  was  spoiled,  being  weak  and  spindly. 
For  the  last  few  years  I  have  adopted  the  perma- 
nent bed  system,  and  was  very  pleased  to  find  my 
able  predecessor  had  for  many  years  followed  the 
same  plan  on  a  rather  large  scale,  as  this  vegetable 
is  required  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  that 
is  from  Christmas  till  midsummer.  For  the  first 
early  dishes  we  lift  a  number  of  plants  and  place 
them  on  a  bed  of  leaves.  The  permanent  beds  are 
4  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  with  pigeon-hole  walls 
4;7  inches  thick  and  about  30  feet  long.  Two 
rows  of  Asparagus  are  planted  in  each  bed.  The 
bottom  is  well  drained,  and  a  good  light  compost 
used.  The  beds  are  in  the  forcing  part  of  the 
garden,  where  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c.,  grow,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  leaves  and  litter  away  from 
the  kitchen  garden  to  preserve  neatness.  The  alleys 
between  the  beds  are  from  2^  feet  to  3  feet  wide. 
The  latter  width  is  best,  as  it  gives  more  space  for 
the  heating  material.  We  have  very  little  manure, 
and  what  we  have  is  required  for  other  purposes,  so 
that  the  chief  fermenting  material  is  tree  leaves. 
These  give  a  steady  lasting  heat,  which  is  not  so 
injurious  to  the  roots  as  hot  stable  manure.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  leaves  at  our  command,  and 
as  this  is  the  case  in  most  large  gardens,  they  are 
easily  got  rid  of,  and  are  put  to  a  useful  purpose.  For 
early  forcing  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  leaves  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  commence  filling  up  the  alley.  The 
leaves  must  be  rammed  down  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  litter  placed  overall  to  keep 
them  from  blowing  about  and  to  retain  the  heat. 
The  beds  are  one  course  of  bricks  lower  than  the 
walls,  thus  allowing  of  some  light  material  or  warm 
manure  to  be  placed  on  them  if  very  early  forcing 
is  done  ;  also  for  the  liquid  manure,  which  should 
be  given  the  beds  through  the  summer.  Wooden 
sliding  shutters  are  placed  over  the  beds  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  all  placed  in  the  alleys.  These 
beds  come  into  bearing  in  January,  or  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months  after  the  leaves  are  put  in, 
and  produce  a  quantity  of  finer  Asparagus  than  we 
can  get  from  lifted  roots.  If  the  weather  is  severe, 
some  long  litter  or  Bracken  should  be  placed  over 
the  shutters.  We  have  another  lot  of  beds  for 
succession,  and  the  latest  lot  is  not  covered  with 
shutters.  These  plants  have  not  been  forced,  only 
the  alleys  filled  with  heating  material,  and  some 
short  litter  or,  what  is  better,  decayed  manure  to 
keep  the  spring  frosts  from  the  young  growth.  The 
produce  from  these  last  beds  comes  in  a  few  weeks 
earlier  than  that  from  the  open  ground.  All  these 
beds  are  cut  hard  and  gone  over  every  day  when  in 
bearing,  but  no  cutting  is  done  after  the  beds  in  the 
open  ground  come  into  bearing.  The  seed  should  not 
be  allowed  to  ripen.  After  cutting  the  produce,  agood 
mulching  of  decayed  manure  is  given,  and  during 
the  summer  several  good  soakings  of  liquid  manure 
and  salt.  The  alleys  are  not  emptied  of  the  old 
fermenting  material,  which  retains  the  moisture 
through  the  summer  months  and  keeps  the  beds 
moist,  till  the  new  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  position. 
The  leaves  when  decayed  in  the  autumn  are  useful 
in  a  variety  of  ways  and  are  always  ready  for  use, 
either  tor  potting  or  other  purposes,  having  been 


thoroughly  saturated  with  the  liquid  manure.    The 
beds  last  many  years,  and  the   first   cost  is  the 
greatest  objection,  but  that  is  not  great. 
Syoii  House.  G.  Wtthes. 


BLANCHING  RHUBARB. 


No  vegetable  is  more  easily  grown  than  Rhubarb. 
Few  kinds  perhaps  get  less  cultivation  bestowed 
upon  it ;  few  that  have  to  rough  it  so  much ;  and  yet 
in  spite  of  the  treatment,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  liberal  producing  plants  in  our  kitchen  gardens. 
Even  it  in  the  autumn  the  crowns  are  smothered  in 
a  mass  of  stout  stems  and  huge  leafage,  yet  that  is 
but  the  precursor  of  fine  crowns  and  a  big  supply  of 
stalks  the  following  spring,  if  the  roots  have  some 
little  attention  in  pushing  on  the  crowns  to  early 
growth.  Where  there  is  a  large  stock  of  Rhubarb 
roots  nothing  is  easier  than  to  lift  a  few  roots  from 
time  to  time,  block  them  with  a  little  intervening  . 
soil  into  some  warm  corner  indoors,  and  a  good  I 
supply  of  stalks  is  had  for  several  months.  Not  all 
have  so  many  roots  to  spare  ;  not  all  have  the  time 
to  perform  the  needful  work,  or  indeed  garden 
space  to  grow  suificient  roots.  The  roots  must  then 
be  covered  up  as  best  they  can  outdoors,  and  so 
encourage  early  growth.  The  market  growers  seem 
to  be  content  to  cover  up  the  crowns  with  litter ;  it 
helps  early  development  and  assists  blanching  a 
little.  When  the  stock  is  limited  to  a  dozen  or 
score  of  roots,  a  few  tubs  with  the  bottoms  upward 
and  turned  over  some  of  the  roots  will  promote 
growth  readily.  A  little  long  manure,  litter  or 
Fern  placed  round  the  tubs  is  also  helpful.  A  few 
short  stakes  fixed  in  round  the  roots  with  litter 
stacked  round  them,  leaving  the  centre  open,  but  J 
still  protected  at  the  top,  also  assist  early  growth.  I 
Roots  lifted  and  replanted  always  break  earlier  I 
than  do  fully  established  roots,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  | 
taking  so  much  trouble  unless  making  new  planta- 
tions, and  then  the  roots  should  be  divided  so  that 
the  stock  may  be  increased  and  crowns  enlarged. 
Roots  put  within  doors  and  hard  pulled  after 
blanching,  if  split  up  and  replanted  in  deeply 
worked  soil  heavily  manured,  will  recuperate  in  a 
year  and  be  very  strong  in  two  years.  Where  roots 
are  so  treated  every  year  an  ample  stock  is  main- 
tained. It  is  not  diflScult  to  induce  old  roots  in  the 
open  ground  to  start  extra  early  by  opening  trenches 
2  feet  wide  and  as  much  deep  on  either  side  of  the 
row  of  roots  and  filling  them  up  with  half- 
feimented  long  fresh  stable  manure.  With  the 
crowns  protected  from  cold  and  light,  there  will 
be  found  ample  pullings  in  a  very  short  time.  Un- 
doubtedly Rhubarb  stalks  which  have  been  but 
moderately  blanched  outdoors  are  of  better  flavour 
than  are  those  forced  into  growth  in  a  close  shed 
or  cellar.  Still,  grown  almost  anyhow,  such  Rhu- 
barb is  welcome  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  we 
shall  never  tire  of  it,  at  least  whilst  sugar  is  so 
cheap.  A'ery  appreciably  blanching  seems  to  tone 
the  acidity  or  astringency  of  Rhubarb,  but  it 
would  be  uneatable  without  plenty  of  sugar.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  Rhubarb,  but  the  Early 
Champagne  and  Victoria  seem  to  satisfy  all  ordi- 
nary requirements.  Both  show  a  rich  red  hue  in  the 
stems,  and  when  so  much  trouble  has  been  taken 
to  promote  colour  in  Rhubarb,  it  is  annoying  to  find 
cooks  stripping  the  stalks  of  their  flavour  and  colour 
by  removing  the  skin  or  rind  of  the  stems.  Such  a 
practice  should  never  be  tolerated.  We  have  the 
Rhubarb  season  at  hand  now,  and  although  just  at 
present  it  is  scarce  and  dear,  there  will  be  abund- 
ance soon.  A.  D. 


Tomatoes. — A  recent  bulletin  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  by  E.  B.  Voorhees, 
chemist,  gives  the  result  of  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions relative  to  the  Tomato,  its  yields,  chemical 
composition,  and  the  results  with  fertilisers.  We 
give  a  condensed  statement  of  some  of  the  facts. 
The  number  of  canneries  supplied  by  this  crop  is 
stated  at  seventy-three  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  15,000  acres  are  devoted  to  raising  Tomatoes. 
The  average  yield  is  8  tons  to  10  tons  an 
acre,  and  the  lowest  selling  price  at  the  can- 
neries is  2(!s.  a  ton.  For  the  general  market 
at  least   2000   acres    are    occupied,  the    average 
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yield  (i  tons  an  acre,  and  the  average  selling  price 
Is.  a  basket  of  30  lbs.  The  annual  value  of  the 
crop  to  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  amounts  to  over 
£200,11011.  For  money  value  of  the  staple  crops  of 
the  State,  Tomatoes  rank  above  Oats,  Rye,  and 
Backwheat,  and  below  hay,  corn,  and  Potatoes ; 
and  with  Wheat.  Experience  indicates  that  barn 
manure  and  especially  commercial  fertilisers  in- 
crease the  yield  at  the  expense  of  maturity ;  but 
the  best  effect  with  manure  results  from  its  appli- 
cation the  previous  autuiim.  Tomato  growers  for 
both  canneries  and  the  general  market  are  bene- 
fited by  large  yields,  but  not  equally  by  early 
maturity.  A  gain  of  one  week  in  ripening  for  the 
general  market  is  often  the  difference  between  5s. 
and  Is.  a  basket ;  while  a  week  may  make  little 
difference  to  the  canneries.  Of  the  fertilisers  used, 
nitrate  of  soda  increased  the  yield  at  the  expense 
of  maturity  when  large  quantities  were  applied  at 
one  operation  ;  but  it  did  not  effect  this  increase  at 
the  expense  of  maturity  when  small  quantities 
were  applied,  or  larger  quantities  in  two  applica- 
tions. The  best  effect  was  secured  from  nitrate  of 
soda  when  there  was  enough  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  or  when  these  were  added  as  required. — 
American  Culth-ator. 


THE  PARSNIP. 


This  is  the  season  for  sowing  Parsnips,  though 
some  prefer  to  have  the  seeds  in  the  ground  in 
January.  This  nutritious  vegetable  is  largely  re- 
garded as  essentially  the  subject  for  the  poor  man's 
garden,  because  it  is  easily  grown,  yields  a  heavy 
crop,  and  can  be  kept  in  the  soil  all  the  winter  and 
dug  as  required.  Probably  with  the  development 
in  the  varieties  of  Peas  and  other  choice  vegetables 
the  consumption  of  Parsnips  has  declined  some- 
what ;  still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Parsnip 
is  wholesome  as  well  as  hardy,  for  it  is  not  so  liable 
to  be  injured  by  frost  as  the  Carrot. 

There  are  two  types  of  the  Parsnip  in  cultivation 
— the  long,  and  the  round  or  Turnip-rooted.  Of 
the  former  ther^  are  fine  selections  which  have  been 
regarded  as  varieties,  but  which  are  not  strictly  so. 
By  means  of  careful  and  persistent  selection  stocks 
have  been  obtained  remarkable  for  handsome  shape 
and  tender  flesh,  and  examples  of  these  can  fre- 
quently be  seen  on  exhibition  tables.  We  often 
hear  of  "  buttery "  Parsnips,  the  flesh  soft  and 
melting,  and  with  a  kind  of  rich  fatness  akin  to 
butter. 

The  Parsnip  is  not  particularly  fastidious  as  to 
soil,  but,  to  employ  a  hackneyed  expression,  it  de- 
lights in  a  deep  and  fairly  rich  one.  Experienced 
gardeners  tell  us  that  it  is  best  not  to  grow  it  on 
land  that  has  immediately  before  received  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure,  as  the  roots  are  liable  to  become 
cankered  or  affected  by  grub ;  therefore  it  is  best 
to  grow  it  on  soil  previously  occupied  by  some 
other  crop  for  which  it  had  been  manured,  such  as 
Onions  or  Lettuce.  I  have  known  gardeners  grow 
wonderfully  fine  Parsnips  by  trenching  the  ground 
in  November,  doing  it  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  or  so, 
and  placing  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench  a  liberal 
supply  of  farmyard  manure.  They  sow  early  in 
February,  or  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  soil  will 
admit  of  its  being  done,  and  this  because  it  is  held 
that  the  Parsnip  requires  a  long  season  to  come  to 
full  maturity.  The  beds  are  made  5  feet  wide, 
though  it  may  now  be  said  that  most  gardeners 
grow  a  plantation  of  Parsnips  and  do  not  trouble  to 
lay  it  out  in  beds.  It  is  best  to  sow  in  drills,  which 
should  be  at  least  from  1  foot  to  15  inches  apart. 
When  the  final  thinning  out  takes  place,  the  plants 
should  be  at  least  12  inches  apart.  The  seeds  ger- 
minate freely  when  covered  to  a  depth  of  half  an 
inch.  When  the  final  thinning  out  is  done,  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  keep  the  soil  clear  of  weeds 
and  to  hoe  the  surface  occasionally,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  roots. 

As  to  lifting,  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
the  quality  of  the  roots  decreases  if  they  are 
lifted  and  stored.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
liable  to  some  injury  on  the  surface  when  left  in 
the  ground,  and  after  a  time  of  severe  frost  follow- 
ing upon  rain  I  have  seen  the  tops  of  the  roots  very 


much  rotted.  The  true  type  of  the  Hollow-crowned 
Parsnip  is  said  to  bury  itself  a  little  below  the 
soil ;  hence  it  is  a  favourite  with  the  London 
market  gardeners,  who  do  not  commence  to  dig 
their  Parsnips  until  November.  From  that  time 
until  the  middle  of  February  Parsnips  are  in  fine 
marketable  condition.  The  Student  Tarsnip  is  of 
superior  flavour  and  excellent  for  garden  culture. 

In  some  seed  lists  the  large  Guernsey  Parsnip 
finds  a  place.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  the  South 
of  France,  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  and  else- 
where the  I'arsnip  is  largely  cultivated  for  cattle 
feeding.  The  Guernsey  Parsnip  is  regarded  as 
being  larger  and  thicker  towards  the  top  than  the 
ordinary  long  Parsnip  of  our  gardens.  Large 
quantities  of  Parsnips  are  grown  for  seed  in  Essex 
and  Bedfordshire,  and  a  field  of  seeding  Parsnips 
is  a  remarkable  sight,  both  when  the  plants  are 
crowned  with  the  huge  iuflorescence  and  when  the 
seeds  are  ripening.  R.  D. 


CULTURE  OF  SEAKALE. 

This  is  the  time  to  make  plantations  of  this  valuable 
and  much  sought-after  vegetable.  The  best  results 
are  secured  from  plants  growing  in  a  light  rich  soil 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  deep,  liberally  manured  and 
trenched  to  that  depth.  The  plant  is  propagated 
by  means  of  seed  and  extremities  of  the  roots  cut 
into  lengths  of  about  4  inches.  The  latter  method 
of  working  up  a  stock  of  Seakale  plants  (where  the 
thongs  or  root  cuttings  can  be  procured)  is  far  more 
expeditions  and  preferable  to  that  of  doing  so  by 
seed.  Where  the  plants  or  stools  of  Seakale  are 
taken  up  for  forcing  in  pots  in  Mushroom  houses 
and  such  like  places,  after  they  have  shed  their 
leaves  in  November,  the  roots  are  cut  into  the 
lengths  indicated  in  the  process  of  potting  up  the 
desired  number  of  stools,  and  placed  in  a  box  inter- 
mixed with  sand  preparatory  to  planting  in  March. 

Planting. — When  the  condition  of  the  ground 
will  admit,  the  cuttings  should  be  dibbled  in  in  rows 
18  inches  apart,  and  at  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  and  about  1  inch 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Then  lay  on  a  mulch- 
ing of  rotten  manure  between  the  rows  and  plants 
to  the  thickness  of  1  inch  or  2  inches.  The  only  after 
attention  necessary  until  the  plants  are  ready  for 
being  forced  in  November  or  December  is  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds  and  remove  any  flower-stems 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  Root  cuttings  treated  as 
described  will  furnish  nice  strong  plants  for  forcing 
next  winter.  In  raising  plants  from  seed,  sow 
thinly  in  drills  2  inches  deep  and  12  inches  asunder. 
Thin  the  seedlings  out  to  6  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  then  mulch  with  rotten  manure  as  recom- 
mended above.  Plants  thus  raised  will  come  in  for 
transplanting  next  year  after  the  crown  buds  have 
been  removed.  However,  if  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
kitchen  garden  space,  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  drills 
l.s  inches  apart  at  once,  and  the  plants  be  subse- 
quently thinned  out  to  10  inches  or  12  inches  in  the 
row. 

FOECING.— Having  tried  various  methods  of 
forcing  Seakale,  1  have  practised  the  following  for 
several  years  as  being  the  most  efficient,  simple, 
and  economical  way  of  securing  the  best  results. 
This  consists  of  improvised  boxes  about  8  feet  long, 
1  foot  wide,  and  of  the  same  depth,  the  ends  being 
1  inch  above  the  sides,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
board  (of  the  same  length  and  width  as  the  indi- 
vidual boxes)  forming  the  lid  in  position  when 
covered  with  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  thick  of  ferment- 
ing leaves.  Where  a  good  succession  of  Seakale  is 
required  from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  April  or  the 
middle  of  May  sufUcient  boxes  should  be  at  hand 
to  cover  a  given  number  of  rows  of  plants  at  inter- 
vals of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  When  the 
leaves  have  decayed  in  the  ordinary  way  in  autumn 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  a 
shovelful  of  wood  ashes  be  placed  around  each 
plant  as  a  protection  from  severe  frosts.  If  wood 
ashes  are  not  at  hand,  coal  ashes  will  answer  the 
purpose.  In  either  case  it  will  be  advisable  to  re- 
move the  covering  of  ashes  from  the  crown  of  the 
plants  before  placing  the  boxes  over  them  for 
forcing.    As  the  season  advances,  say  from  March 


and  onwards,  only  sufficient  leaves  or  leaf-mould 
to  exclude  light  and  air  need  be  placed  over  the 
boxes.  Thus  covered,  provided  the  plants  have 
been  properly  grown  in  a  good  open  situation  away 
from  the  shade  of  trees,  solid  well-blanched  heads 
of  crisp  Kale  may  be  looked  for  a  month  or  five 
weeks  from  the  time  of  covering.  After  the  plants 
or  crowns  have  started  into  growth  they  should  be 
looked  over  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  all  Kale  of 
table  size  (about  (J  inches  high)  cut  and  stood  on 
end  in  a  vessel  containing  half-an-inch  of  water 
in  a  cool  room  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  till  required 
for  use.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gress of  growth  by  removing  the  leaves  and  lids 
from  a  few  of  the  boxes  in  the  middle  of  the  rows, 
afterwards  carefully  replacing  the  same.  Of 
course  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  warmest 
part  of  a  fine  day  to  perform  this  operation.  In 
choosing  a  piece  of  ground  for  planting  with  Sea- 
kale to  be  forced  in  the  manner  indicated,  the 
question  of  the  easiest  way  of  conveying  thereto 
the  necessary  quantity  of  leaves  for  covering  the 
boxes  when  forcing  time  arrives  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. When  the  Seakale  has  all  been  cut  from 
each  successive  lot  of  boxes,  the  latter  will  then  be 
set  at  liberty  for  placing  over  a  fresh  row  or  more 
of  plants,  covering  those  from  which  the  crop  had 
been  taken  with  a  few  inches  thick  of  leaves. 
These  should  be  removed  altogether  in  due  time, 
and  a  good  dressing  of  short  manure  be  laid  on 
between  the  rows  and  forked  into  the  ground, 
afterwards  removing  weeds  and  any  flower-stems 
that  happen  to  spring  from  the  plants  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months.  Thus  treated, 
the  same  plants  wiU  annually  produce  Kale  of  the 
best  quality.  H.  W.  Ward. 

Lonijford  Castle  Gardens,  SaUsVury. 


Parsley.— I  have  never  seen  Parsley  which  has 
been  growing  where  sown  that  has  shown  rot  or 
some  form  of  decay  so  much  as  this  winter.  I  do 
not  know  whether  to  regard  it  as  a  plant  epidemic 
or  as  an  incident  of  the  season.  I  hope  it  is  but  the 
latter,  and  incline  to  that  view  because  plants  lifted 
and  dibbled  out  into  fresh  soil  early  in  the  winter 
have  stood  well.  The  feature  of  the  rot  has  been 
the  disappearance  of  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  leav- 
ing for  a  time  only  dubious  stems  and  some  few 
outer  leaves.  Later,  side  shoots  have  broken  out, 
and  from  these  no  doubt  leafage  will  be  fairly 
abundant.  Still  the  matter  creates  some  un- 
easiness, because  here  Parsley  has  nearly  always 
proved  to  be  hardy  and  good.  If  I  may  judge 
from  present  results,  I  should  henceforth  in- 
variably transplant  in  the  autumn,  not  so  much 
to  benefit  the  plants  as  to  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion. Very  likely  the  winter  has  been  a  hard  one 
for  many  ordinary  hardy  plants ;  still  we  have  had  less 
of  our  particularly  heavy  fog  than  usual  Fog  accom- 
panied with  hoar-frost  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  many 
very  hardy  plants,  destroying  leafage  wholesale. 
In  the  present  case  the  mischief  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  root-stems  rather  than  in  the 
foliage.  As  our  soil  is  very  stiff  and  retentive  of 
moisture,  there  is  reason  to  assume  that  Nature  is 
the  primary  cause  of  this  collapse,  although  we 
have  had  much  winter  weather  previously,  and 
Parsley  has  stood  through  the  ordeal. — A.  D. 

Blanching  Seakale. — I  should  regard  straw 
as  a  peculiarly  objectionable  substance  wherewith 
to  blanch  outdoor  Seakale.  It  may  be  cheap  and 
plentiful  in  some  places,  but  everywhere  it  would 
be  productive  of  vermin,  presenting  a  favourite 
cover  for  slugs,  snails,  and  all  sorts  of  creatures 
found  in  and  about  soil.  But  sodden  straw  is 
exceedingly  undesirable,  and  because  so  retentive 
of  moisture,  it  is  cold  and  clammy,  and  preventive 
of  growth  rather  than  helpful  to  it.  Even  long 
litter  from  stable  manure,  dried  and  well  shaken 
up  first,  would  be  better  material  than  long  straw, 
but  both  are  far  less  desirable  than  are  fine  soil, 
ashes,  or  cocoa  fibre  refuse.  Soil  has  the  merit 
of  costing  nothing,  and  once  ridged  over  the 
crowns  is  fairly  dry  let  the  weather  be  wet.  Now 
a  mass  of  straw,  laid  on  at  least  12  inches  thick — 
for  less  would  hardly  suffice  to  exclude  light  and 
air— would,  when  saturated  with  heavy  rains,  be 
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beaten  down  to  6  inches  thick,  and  would  be  so 
complex  and  intricate  a  material,  that  it  would 
be  diificult  to  separate  the  blanched  Kale  from  it. 
Very  simple,  and  in  the  long  run  cheap,  are  rough 
slabs  of  wood  9  inches  deep  fixed  upon  either  side 
of  the  rows  of  Kale,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
Sea  Kale  be  so  grown  and  covered  with  a  slab 
along  the  top.  These  latter  may  be  in  lengths  of 
some  6  feet  to  8  feet,  and  could  then  be  lifted  oflE  a 
sufficient  length  to  furnish  the  required  quantity 
of  Kale.  The  side  boards  might  be  kept  in  place 
by  means  of  a  few  short  stakes  driven  into 
the  soil.  Boards  of  this  kind  would  endure  for 
several  years.  They  would  be  serviceable  for  many 
purposes,  and  would  answer  admirably  for  the 
blanching  of  Endive. — A.  D. 


THE  WEEK'S  WORK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Potato  planting. — It  is  not  often  the  ground  is 
to  be  found  in  such  admirable  condition  for  plant- 
ing, and  when  it  can  be  well  done  thus  early,  I  am 
disposed  to  advise  that  it  be  proceeded  with,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  much  of  it  to  be  completed 
without  any  extra  manual  labour  being  allowed. 
Not  unfrequently  the  sets  are  better  oil  in  the 
ground  than  in  the  warm  cellars,  rooms  and  sheds 
where  they  are  stored,  the  formation  of  one  or 
more  sprouts  than  are  needed  having  a  decided 
weakening  effect  on  them.  Should  the  dry  weather 
continue  when  these  lines  appear  in  print,  the  hint 
ought  to  be  taken  to  proceed  with  the  planting  of 
late  varieties  only,  the  middle  or  end  of  April  being 
quite  soon  enough  to  put  out  the  Ashleaf  and  other 
quick-growing  sorts.  The  late  varieties  being  slow 
in  reaching  the  surface,  there  is  much  less  danger 
of  these  being  crippled  by  spring  frosts.  All  Po- 
tatoes delight  in  a  well-manured,  freely-worked  soil, 
and  nothing  is  gained  by  crowding  them  together. 
Cut  sets  should  be  limed,  or  otherwise  slugs  will 
perhaps  spoil  many  of  them. 

Eably  Turnip.?. — Those  who  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  raise  a  few  bunches  of  Turnips  under  glass 
must  sow  seed  early  in  the  open,  and  even  those 
who  are  forcing  them  somewhat  will  also  do  well 
to  sow  for  a  sucoessional  crop.  Early  Turnips,  as  a 
rule,  fail  badly  on  a  south  border,  but  succeed  fairly 
well  on  a  well-prepared  east  border,  and  it  is  in 
that  position  they  should  be  tried  now.  The  Early 
Milan  is  the  quickest  to  bulb,  and  the  drills  for  this 
short-topped  form  may  be  drawn  12  inches  apart. 
Sow  at  the  same  time  a  pinch  of  Snowball,  and,  if 
available,  the  Early  Paris  Market,  the  drills  for 
these  being  15  inches  apart.  The  two  last-named 
varieties  are  recommended  to  be  sown  on  account 
of  their  superior  table  quality,  and  they  also  afford 
a  good  succession  to  the  Early  Milan.  Where 
chaffinches  are  troublesome,  the  seeds  must  be 
either  damped  and  rolled  in  red  lead  prior  to  being 
sown,  or  the  beds  will  require  to  be  netted  over, 
or  otherwise  the  seed  will  be  abstracted  just  when 
germinating. 

SpeinCt-sotvn  Onions.— Rarely  has  the  ground 
been  got  into  such  a  capital  condition  for  seed-sow- 
ing as  this  spring,  and  if  the  Onions  are  not  sown 
too  eirly,  a  good  plant  ought  to  result.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  confine  the  selection  to  the 
White  Spanish  forms,but  these  are  usually  preferred, 
as  1  leing  the  best  keepers.  The  most  valuable  of 
all  are  the  James'  Keeping  and  Brown  Globe,  these 
keeping  longer  than  any  other  well-known  varieties, 
and  one  at  least  of  them  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very 
extensively  sown.  Giant  Zittau  also  keeps  well, 
and  is  a  profitable  form  for  any  garden.  Banbury, 
Bedfordshire  Champion,  Main  Crop,  Nuneham  Park, 
Deptford,  Danvers',  and  Reading  are  all  roughly 
classed  as  White  Spanish  forms,  any  one  of  them 
sown  with  the  late  keepers  being  ample  for  most 
gardens.  Those  who  relish  the  tender  and  mildly- 
flavoured  white-skinned  Tripolis  may  sow  a  few 
rows  of  either  White  Naples,  Large  White  Italian, 
or  the  small  Queen.  They  will  grow  rapidly,  attain 
a  good  size  and  form,  but  will  keep  badly — the 
better  plan,  therefore,  being  to  use  them  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  months.    There  is 


always  a  good  demand  for  pickling  Onions,  and  the 
only  sure  method  of  obtaining  abundance  of  small, 
hard,  and  well-formed  bulbs  is  to  sow  seed  rather 
thickly  on  very  solid  and  very  poor  ground.  The 
best  are  frequently  grown  on  the  poor  subsoil 
brought  to  the  surface  during  the  process  of  trench- 
ing ground  for  the  first  time.  The  silver-skinned 
varieties  are  to  be  preferred,  and  the  seed  may  be 
sown  now  or  early  in  April. 

Transplanting  Tripoli  Onions. — There  is  no 
real  necessity  for  transplanting  autumn-sown 
Onions  of  any  kind,  but  as  they  are  often  raised 
somewhat  thickly  it  must  either  be  done  or  the 
plants  freely  thinned  out.  In  any  case,  a  portion 
of  the  plants  may  well  be  left  where  they  are  to 
bulb  in  quickly,  the  rest  being  put  out  on  firm  rich 
ground.  The  thinnings  should  be  carefully  raised 
out  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  preserve  a  good  number 
of  roots.  The  latter  must  not  be  cramped  into  a 
deep  hole  formed  with  a  dibber,  the  wiser  plan 
being  to  plant  in  shallow  and  rather  wide  drills, 
the  roots  being  spread  out  flatly  and  firmly  covered 
with  not  more  than  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  The  Queen 
family  being  of  neat  habit  may  be  put  out  4  inches 
apart,  in  rows  9  inches  apart,  while  the  plants  of 
stronger  growers  may  be  disposed  6  inches  and  the 
rows  12  inches  apart.  More  room  can  be  given 
later  on  to  those  which  promise  to  attain  extra  large 
dimensions. 

Leeks. — For  all  ordinary  purposes  the  stock  of 
Leeks  for  planting  may  well  be  raised  in  the  open 
ground,  the  present  being  a  good  time  to  sow  the 
seed.  Either  the  Musselburgh,  London  Flag,  or 
Ayton  Castle  are  quite  good  enough  for  the  pur 
pose,  a  half  -  ounce  packet  of  seed  being  ample 
for  most  gardens.  As  it  is  desirable  that  strong 
plants  be  early  obtained,  the  seed  ought  to  be  sown 
on  rather  strong  land,  patches  of  ground  among 
fruit  bushes  not  being  at  all  suitable.  Sow  the 
seed  rather  thinly  in  shallow  drills  drawn  about  4 
inches  apart,  and  cover  with  fine  soil.  In  all  cases 
where  extra  fine  Leeks  are  required  for  exhibition 
comparatively  early  in  the  season,  the  seed  of  one 
of  the  reputed  large-stemmed  varieties  ought  to 
have  been  sown  in  heat  last  month,  the  plants 
being  treated  in  most  respects  similar  to  show 
Celery. 

Herbs. — Tarragon  has  started  into  active  growth 
much  earlier  than  usual,  and  a  hand-light  placed 
over  a  patch  will  forward  this  considerably.  We 
mulch  annually  with  rotten  manure,  and  find  it 
advisable  to  lift  and  replant  a  portion  of  the  bed 
every  second  year.  The  present  is  also  a  good 
time  for  lifting  and  replanting  Thyme,  the  starva- 
tion system  not  answering  well  in  this  case.  The 
plants  grow  most  strongly  when  put  out  in  rows  12 
inches  apart.  A  mulching  of  rotten  manure  or 
good  leaf  soil  greatly  benefits  the  old  beds.  Com- 
mon and  Lemon  Thyme,  both  of  which  are  in  great 
demand,  may  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  this 
being  sown  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  April. 
Sow  in  shallow  drills  on  a  warm  border  and  cover 
with  fine  sandy  soil.  Some  of  the  seedlings  may 
eventually  be  transplanted  elsewhere  and  the 
remainder  left  undisturbed.  Seedhngs  are  pre- 
ferable to  plants  obtained  either  by  striking  tops 
in  handlights  or  dividing  old  stocks.  There  are  a 
few  kinds  of  herbs  that  are  rarely  asked  for,  but 
Sage  is  not  among  the  number.  The  latter,  again, 
is  the  most  easily  raised  from  seed,  this  being  sown 
now  in  a  box  or  pan  and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  in 
preference  to  sowing  on  a  warm  border  in  April. 
The  seedlings  should  be  eventually  hardened  off 
and  planted  out  12  inches  apart  each  way.  Penny- 
royal pays  for  being  divided  and  replanted  in  fresh 
soil  occasionally.  Winter  Savory  may  be  divided 
readily,  and  should  be  replanted  in  rows  1  foot 
apart.  A  stock  of  plants  could  also  be  obtained  by 
sowing  seed  early  in  April.  Summer  Savory  has  to 
be  raised  annually.  The  seed  should  be  sown  now 
or  soon  in  shallow  drills  !)  inches  apart,  the  seed- 
lings being  eventually  thinned  to  a  distance  of  G 
inches  apart.  Pot  Marjoram  can  be  increased  or 
renovated  by  being  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted, 
or  a  fresh  stock  may  be  raised  from  seed.  Sweet 
Marjoram  is  raised  from  seed,  this  being  either 
sown  in    gentle  heat    or    on    ^    warm  border  as 


advised  in  the  case  of  summer  Savory.  Sweet  and 
Bush  Basil  also  being  annuals  should  be  raised  in 
gentle  heat  and  planted  on  a  warm  border  in  Jane. 
Sow  Fennel  now  on  a  border  in  drills  15  inches 
apart,  and  thin  out  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
12  inches  apart.  Borage  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  space,  but  only  a  very  few  plants  are 
needed  at  one  time.  Sow  a  pinch  of  seed  now, 
again  in  May,  and  if  need  be  a  third  time,  early 
in  July.  W.  I. 


FORCED  FRUITS. 


With  the  occupants  of  all  forcing  houses  now  on 
the  move,  the  busy  gardener  who  wishes  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  work  will  find  his  time  fully  occu- 
pied, and  next  to  doing  things  well  will  obtain  the 
best  results  by  the  performance  of  the  most  trifling 
details  in  season.  Passing  through  a  set  of  vineries. 
Grapes  in  the  earliest  house  will  now  be  swelling 
away  after  the  first  thinning.  Laterals  and  sub- 
laterals,  in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  vital  force, 
will  require  tying  down  combined  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pinching  every  alternate  morning,  and 
the  roots  being  principally,  if  not  entirely  inside, 
the  Vines  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  a 
thorough  watering  with  warm  clarified  liquid. 
The  air  temperature  may  range  from  (J5"  at  night 
to  75°  by  day,  80°  from  sun-heat,  and  85°  after 
closing  with  plenty  of  moisture. 

Succession  houses  may  be  raised  to  60°  at 
night  when  the  bunches  are  well  formed,  with  a 
corresponding  rise  by  day,  and  the  better  to  draw 
them  out  to  their  fullest  length  a  run  to  80°  will 
be  none  too  high  on  fine  afternoons,  always  pro- 
vided they  fall  to  the  minimum  during  the  hours  of 
darkness.  As  these  houses  contain  several  varie- 
ties, those  reputed  shy  should  be  fertilised  when  in 
flower  ;  hence  the  importance  of  saving  Hamburgh 
pollen  where  this  best  of  all  male  parents  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  flower  when  wanted. 

Early  Muscats  in  about  the  same  stage  may 
be  kept  a  little  warmer  than  the  preceding,  not 
that  the  old-fashioned  high  and  dry  treatment  is 
at  all  necessary,  as  Grape  growers  now  well  know  a 
profusion  of  healthy  and  active  roots  in  warm, 
sweet  inside  borders  is  the  best  and  safest  fer- 
tilising agent.  The  brush,  nevertheless,  must  be 
used  on  fine  days,  and  the  better  to  preserve  the 
freshness  of  the  delicate  organs  the  floors  and 
walls  should  be  well  damped  with  tepid  water  when 
air  is  on  and  the  temperature  approaches  the 
maximum. 

Late  Muscats  we  always  allow  to  swell  with 
the  season,  giving  just  sufficient  warmth  to  prevent 
the  temperature  in  March  from  falling  below  45°, 
but  Lady  Downe's  we  encourage  by  early  closing 
with  sun-heat,  a  little  fire,  and  good  daily  syring- 
ing. The  advantages  are  three-fold,  as  a  minimum 
of  fuel  at  this  time  is  of  more  value  than  treble  the 
quantity  in  the  autumn  ;  the  Grapes  pass  the  scald- 
ing period  before  the  weather  becomes  intensely 
hot,  and  having  a  longer  growing  season,  perfect 
quality  is  a  strong  factor  in  favour  of  their  keeping 
in  the  Grape  room. 

Pot  Vines,  cut  back  in  December  and  started 
last  month,  will  now  be  fit  for  staking  out  pre- 
paratory to  repotting  into  7-inch  pots,  with  the  view 
to  one  shift  into  those  they  will  occupy  until  the 
next  year's  crop  is  ripe.  If  two  shoots  have  started, 
they  may  be  retained  as  aids  to  root  action,  but 
when  growing  freely  the  weakest  must  be  taken 
away  and  the  strongest  retained  to  form  the  fruit- 
ing cane.  If  a  little  moist  bottom-heat  can  be 
given  after  staking  out  and  again  after  the  final 
shift  much  time  will  be  gained,  a  very  important 
matter  in  the  preparation  of  pot  Vines  for  early 
forcing,  as  the  canes  will  be  fit  for  going  to  rest  by 
the  end  of  August,  but  once  in  full  and  free  growth 
a  position  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  not  too 
far  from  the  glass,  will  suit  them  best  throughout 
the  summer.  An  important  point  in  successful 
preparation  is  the  selection  of  sound,  good  loam 
enriched  and  made  porous  by  the  addition  of 
crushed  bones  for  the  first  as  well  as  the  second 
potting,  especially  the  first,  as  these  7-inch  balls 
will  filter  hundreds  of  gallons  of   licjuid   in  the 
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course  of  the  year,  when  any  ingredient  in  the 
form  o£  animal  manure  may  render  the  whole  mass 
sour  and  pasty.  The  Vine,  all  know,  is  a  greedy 
feeder,  but  the  absence  of  rotten  manure  can 
always  be  compensated  by  liquid  stimulants  when 
the  roots  are  active  and  the  leaves  perspiring  freely. 
Eyes  of  thk  cuisrent  yeais. — February  being 
the  favourite  month  for  putting  in  eyes,  the 
bottom-heat  for  the  present  must  be  kept  very 
steady,  and  being  deeply  plunged  the  lightest  dew- 
ing over  with  the  syringe  on  fine  days  will  keep  the 
closely  compressed  soil  quite  wet  enough.  When 
the  shoots,  at  the  expense  of  stored  sap,  have 
pushed  an  inch  or  so  they  will  come  to  a  stand 
above,  but  they  will  be  busy  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  this  being  the  critical  stage  the 
bottom-heat  must  be  maintained  until  the  roots 
touch  the  sides  of  the  pots,  when  the  manage- 
ment will  be  as  simple  as  that  of  any  other  cutting. 
In  due  course  the  tiny  joints  will  be  found  extend- 
ing and  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  two  or  three 
small  leaves  will  show  that  they  are  Vines  on  their 
own  roots ;  but  until  this  independence  is  per- 
ceptible there  must  be  no  attempt  at  potting  on,  as 
three-fourths  of  the  young  Vines  started  properly 
in  private  gardens  are  killed  by  too  much  water, 
sudden  falling  away  of  bottom-heat,  and  shifting 
too  early.  W.  C. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Gebbnhousb  climbers,  bepotting. — Most  of 
the  smaller  growing  greenhouse  climbers  can  be 
kept  for  a  long  time  in  pots,  provided  they  are 
regularly  supplied  with  manure  water  during  their 
growing  season.  In  all  cases  where  climbers  are 
grown  in  this  way,  it  is  well  not  to  use  larger  pots 
than  necessary.  Bat  when  young  they  should  be 
liberally  treated  in  regard  to  root  room.  Where 
larger  pots  are  needed,  the  work  should  be  attended 
to  before  much  top  growth  has  been  made.  Drain 
well.  This  is  essential  even  with  the  commonest 
quick-growing  plants  that  are  destroyed  after  they 
have  once  flowered.  Make  the  new  soil  quite  as 
solid  as  that  contained  in  the  old  balls,  as  unless 
this  is  done  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  plants  to  do 
well. 

Cliaibebs,  tlantino  out. — Where  large  con- 
servatories or  greenhouses  exist,  provision  should 
always  be  made  for  planting  out  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  plants  intended  to  furnish  the  roof-  If 
strong,  vigorous  growing  subjects  have  their  roots 
confined  to  small  pots,  they  quickly  get  stunted 
despite  manurial  stimulants.  In  the  formation  of 
beds  or  borders  for  climbers  of  this  description 
account  should  be  taken  of  the  more  or  less  vigor- 
ous character  of  the  sorts  of  plants  that  are  to  be 
used.  In  no  case  should  more  root  room  be  given 
than  is  necessary  to  support  the  kinds  that  are  to 
be  introduced,  otherwise  where  any  of  a  strong, 
rampant  nature  are  used  the  vigorous  growth  made 
will  injure  most  of  the  plants  that  have  to  stand 
beneath  them,  unlets  the  knife  is  used  to  an  ob- 
jectionable extent.  The  drainage  must  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  its  becoming  foul  through  the  soil  get- 
ting washed  down  into  it.  Any  defect  in  this  respect 
can  only  be  remedied  by  taking  up  the  plants, 
which  often  means  their  destruction.  In  all  cases 
see  that  those  to  be  turned  out  in  such  borders 
are  of  sufficient  siza.  Where  the  ordinary  trade- 
sized  climbers  in  U-inch  pots  are  planted  out  they 
often  fail  to  thrive  through  the  soil  getting  sour 
before  they  can  get  established. 

Pruning  gkeenhouse  climbebs. —  Whatever 
pruning  is  required  should  at  once  be  attended  to. 
This  refers  to  those  plants  that  flower  from  the 
current  season's  growth,  or  that  have  already 
bloomed  from  the  ripened  wood  made  last  year, 
such  as  Acacias  and  others  of  similar  description. 
In  pruning  climbers  take  into  account  the  nature  of 
each  particular  kind,  and  use  the  knife  more  or  less 
freely  as  it  is  necessary. 

Palms,  potting.— Except  where  the  houses  are 
exceptionally  large,  Palms  are  much  better  grown 
in  pots  or  tubs  than  planted  out,  and  these  should 
be  smaller  than  are  often  used.  Much  less  root- 
room  will  suflice  than  is  frequently  supposed.     In 


the  case  of  the  stronger  tree-growing  kinds  espe- 
cially it  is  a  mistake  to  give  larger  pots  than 
necessary.  It  is  more  needful  not  to  lose 
sight  of  this  matter,  as  Palms  will  not  bear 
their  roots  reducing  with  a  view  to  their  being  put 
in  smaller  pots,  as  with  many  kinds  of  plants.  Most 
Palms  will  thrive  in  nearly  any  kind  of  soil,  from 
that  which  is  almost  as  heavy  as  clay  to  peat.  But 
where  rich  loam  of  a  close,  somewhat  adhesive 
character,  such  as  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of  Kent, 
can  be  had,  it  is  preferable  to  either,  add  peat  or 
loam  of  a  lighter  nature.  Most  of  the  species  need 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  especially  during  the 
spring  and  summer  when  growing  freely ;  conse- 
quently the  drainage  should  be  sufficient  to 
prevent    the    soil    getting    washed    down    into 


between  the  base  of  the  leaf -stalks  and  the  stems, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  them  without 
injuring  the  plants.  T.  B. 


Flower  Garden. 

flame  nasturtium. 

(TRor.EOLUM  SPECIOSUM.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Imnlv 
creeping  plants,  producing  long  and  elegant 
annual  shoots,  clothed  with  lobed  leaves,  from 
the  axils  of  whicli  spring  brilliant  vermillion 
flowers ;  these  are  mo.st  striking  in  appear- 
ance, especially  if  seen  wandering 
among  Ivy  leaves,  or  verdure  of  any 
kind,  or  climbing  up  the  face  of  .some 
higli  ruck  or  bank  in  the  rock  gar- 
den. Notwithstanding  its  beauty  and 
perfect  hardiness,  it  is  very  little 
known  or  grown,  especially  in  the 
south  of  England.  It  enjoys  a  deep, 
rich,  and  rather  moi.st  soil  ;  if  not 
naturally  good,  add  to  it  leaf-mould, 
peat,  fibry  loam,  and  sand.  It 
seems  to  flourish  best  in  cool  places 
and  in  situations  near  the  sea.  The 
young  plants  should  be  put  out  in 
sjiring,  and  the  roots  inserted  G 
inches  or  8  inches  deep  in  the  .soil. 
They  should  then  receive  a  good 
wateiing,  and  in  hot  summer  weather 
a  mulching  of  decompiosed  manure  or 
leaf-mould  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit. When  established  the  plants  may 
lie  allowed  to  ramble  at  will,  as 
then  they  look  far  UK.iro  grace- 
ful than  where  formal-looking  sup- 
[lorts  are  given  them.  They  will 
i-ling  naturally  to  almost  anything. 
They  may  be  projiagated  by  division 
or  seed.  The  latter  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe,  in  light  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand,  in  a  pan  or  box,  and 
be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame.  Keep  the 
soil  moist,  but  not  wet,  until  the 
plants  make  their  appearance  in 
spring.  The  careful  division  of  the 
old  roots  is,  however,  much  the 
best  and  easiest  method  of  propagat- 
ing this  Tropa^olum. 


Flii'ue  Niisturtium  (Tropajolum  speciosum). 


The  jyiountam  Avens  (Dryas  oclo- 
petala)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  plants  of 
its  kind,  and  suitable  either  for  the 
rockery  or  the  border  of  mixed  flowers. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  Scotland,  and  also 
in  chalky  districts  in  England,  and  al- 
though it  will  do  well  in  a  chalky  soil 
under  cultivation,  one  never  sees  it 
flourishing  in  such  as  it  does  in  moist 
it.  It  is  well  not  to  use  any  manure,  as  all  peaty  beds,  where  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  north 
that  will  be  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  as  an  edging.  When  the  soil  is  too  rich  and  the 
plants  is  better  applied  in  liquid  form  during  the  plant  in  great  luxuriance  it  will  bloom  but  sparingly ; 
time  that  the  growth  is  most  active.  Palms  tliat  but  on  the  starved  side  _  it  flowers  so  freely 
are  in  a  vigorous  condition  usually  push  such  quan-  as  to  almost  hide  the  foliage.  The  flowers  are 
titles  of  roots  down  among  the  drainage,  that  it  is  followed  in  autumn  by  bunches  of  fruit  with  long 
diflicult  to  get  the  crocks  away  without  breaking  the  featheiy  appendages,  which  give  it  a  very  attractive 
roots  ;  it  is  often  better  not  to  remove  the  drainage  appearance.  D.  Drummondi,  with  its  large  pale 
where  this  can  be  done  without  putting  the  plants  yellow  flowers,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  D. 
in  pjts  that  are  larger  than  it  is  desirable  to  use.    minima  of  gardens,  a  very  dwarf    form   of    the 


After  potting,  keep  them  a  few  degrees  warmer  for 
a  few  weeks  than  they  have  been  previously.  If 
they  are  troubled  with  brown  scale  or  mealy  bug, 
the  insf  c's  should  be  got  rid  of  by  cireful  spongirg. 
When  Palms  are  affected  with  white  scale  the  best 
course  is  to  burn  them,  as  the  insects  get  down 


Mountain  Avens,  are  both  useful  and  desirable 
additions  for  the  rockery,  where  they  will  be  found 
to  do  well  trailing  over  soft,  weather-beaten  lime- 
stone in  the  absence  of  a  peat  bed.— K. 

The  Yellow  Fumitory  (Corydalis  lutea)  at- 
tracted our  attention  the  other  day  on  an  old  rot- 
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ten  brick  wall,  where  it  has  established  itself,  and 
forms,  we  were  told,  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
an  interesting  garden  all  through  the  summer 
months.  No  plant  could  be  more  suited  for  such 
spots.  Old  walls,  the  more  rotten  and  crumbly  the 
better,  old  roofs  and  rocky  or  stony  banks  are  just 
the  spots  where  this  Fumitory  loves  to  make  a  home. 
Once  established,  and  the  easiest  way  is  to  scatter  a 
few  seeds  about  the  loose  joints,  it  gives  no  trou- 
ble, and  not  many  years  will  pass  before  it  has  pos- 
sessed itself  of  the  entire  place.  It  proves  a  source 
.of  interest  and  beauty  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mer, the  glaucous  Fern-like  leaves  peeping  from 
every  crevice  and  corner  giving  a  furnished  appear- 
ance in  the  dull  season,  and  when  full  grown  in 
summer  covered  with  its  loose  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers  presenting  a  lovely  and  attractive  picture. 
— K. 

The  double  Cornflower. — It  does  not  natu- 
rally follow  that  the  doubling  of  a  flower  renders  it 
more  beautiful  or  more  useful,  and  it  is  just  open 
to  doubt  whether  it  will  prove  so  in  the  case  of  the 
foregoing  Continental  novelty.  The  blossoms  of 
the  small-flowered  Cyanus  minor,  and  especially  of 
the  blue  variety,  are  much  prized  for  floral  decora- 
tions, and  there  is  a  simple  beauty  in  their  flowers 
that  commands  admiration  that  may  not  be  given  to 
those  of  the  double  type.  The  florets  in  these  forms 
maybe  compared  to  those  of  Gaillardia  Lorenziana, 
those  forming  the  disc  having  developed  into 
tubular,  funnel-shaped  ones,  with  from  five  to  eight 
lobes,  and  thus  forming  globular  flower-heads.  In 
the  single-flowered  varieties  we  find  such  colours  as 
blue,  white,  pink,  light  and  dark  red,  with  some 
combinations  of  more  recent  development,  such  as 
dark  red  with  light  blue  edges  and  white  striped 
with  red  and  blue.  The  double  form  is  to  be  seen 
in  all  those  colours,  and  those  who  favour  the 
doubling  of  common  flowers  will  find  them  in  the 
case  of  Cyanus  minor  in  considerable  variation. 
It  is  said  that  from  CO  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  seed- 
lings will  come  double  from  seeds. — R.  D. 

Wallflowers. — The  passing  winter  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  far  specially  favourable  to  the 
production  of  early  bloom  on  the  Wallflower  plants. 
It  has  been  open,  but  too  dull  and  restful.  Only  on 
very  early-planted  breadths,  and  these  in  fairly 
warm  situations,  has  there  been  bloom  seen,  but 
cuttings  have  been  rare.  Planting  very  early  in 
the  summer  often  leads  to  the  production  of  plants 
so  large  and  gross  as  to  render  them  liable  to  injury 
from  frost,  and  whole  breadths  have  often  been  de- 
stroyed wholesale,  and  yet  it  is  the  early  cuttings 
of  winter-produced  bloom  which  pay  best.  Later, 
when  Wallflowers  are  in  everywhere,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  bloom  are  being  sent  to  market,  the 
returns  ofttimes  hardly  pay  for  the  cost  of  cutting 
and  marketing.  We  have  nowhere  earlier  or  more 
deeply-coloured  Wallflowers  than  are  grown  about 
London,  and  bunches  are  sent  to  remote  places 
during  the  season.  Still,  because  of  its  hardy  and 
common  character,  the  flower  must  ever  be  cheap 
as  well  as  plentiful.  Generally,  the  large  growers 
BOW  now.  I  have  seen  it  sown  so  early  as  January, 
but  that  is  not  wise.  If  sown  during  March,  plenty 
of  fine  plants  are  furnished  to  dibble  out  at  the  end 
of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  such  plants  grow  into 
fine  robust  heads  by  the  winter.  A  breadth  of  several 
acres  closely  planted  would  present  a  remark- 
able spectacle  it  permitted  to  bloom  fully  ;  but  of 
course  the  flowers  are  cut  fast,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  select  plants  left  for  seed,  a  good  head 
of  bloom  never  is  seen.  With  more  open  weather, 
a  rapid  blooming  development  may  be  looked  for, 
and  next  month  cutting  will  be  in  full  swing. — A.  I>. 

Alpine  Pinks. — The  great  beauty  of  these 
flowers  for  rockeries  is  admitted,  and  everyone 
wants  to  try  them,  yet  although  there  are  consider- 
ably over  fifty  of  what  may  be  termed  purely  alpine 
kinds,  a  very  small  percentage  indeed  will  be  found 
in  cultivation.  Transylvania  seems  to  be  rich  in 
these  alpine  Pinks,  and  although  there  have  been 
several  expeditions  lately,  we  have  heard  of  no 
Pinks  unless  D.  gelidus  having  been  sent  from  there. 
With  D.  neglcctus,  alpinus,  glacialis,  c!i-^sius,  sylves- 
tris,  we  can  hardly  say  we  are  badly  off  for  alpine 
Pinks,  yet  many  of  those  yet  to  be  introduced  are 


said  to  surpass  both  in  beauty,  form  and  prof useness  , 
those  already  known  to  us.     They  are  all,  with  the  j 
exception  perhaps  of  D.  alpinus,  which  will  not  do  | 
everywhere,  comparatively  easily  managed,  and  will 
be  found  to  grow  and  flower  well  on  the  rockery  in 
poor  rather  than  rich  gritty  soil. — K. 


HELLEBORES. 

The  large  importations  of  these  exquisite  plants 
annually  received  from  the  various  sources  in 
North  Germany,  Austria,  Tyrol,  and  Italy,  espe- 
cially from  the  last,  are  continually  revealing 
some  very  charming  forms,  distinct  and  quite 
as  beautiful  as  any  of  the  old  cultivated  ones. 
From  Italy  alone  we  are  told  that,  with  a  single 
exception,  all  the  named  kinds  grown  in  gardens 
have  been  matched,  and,  as  before  stated,  new 
forms  added  to  the  already  long  list.  This  is 
such  a  charming  class  of  plants  flowering  at  a 
time  when  most  other  things  are  at  a  standstill, 
and  withal  so  easily  managed,  that  should  the  list 
increase  tenfold,  there  will  be  little  room  for 
complaint.  With  the  Christmas  Roses,  as  with 
many  other  plants,  every  grower  has  his  particu- 
lar mode  of  treatment,  some  recommending 
plenty  of  good  manure,  others  pure  good  loam, 
and  so  on.  The  puzzling  thing  is  that  al!  grow 
them  nearly  equally  well.  The  great  fault  against 
the  Lenten  Roses  being  grown  as  market  flowers 
istheshort  time  the  flowerakeep  fresh  after  being 
cut,  but  when  the  Christmas  Roses  are  grown  in 
the  open  border  they  share  the  same  fault,  though 
in  a  much  less  degree.  This  is  a  curious  fact  well 
known  to  growers  of  these  flowers  for  market, 
and  which  compel  them  to  open  the  flowers  in- 
doors so  as  to  ensure  their  giving  satisfaction  to 
the  buyer.  If  the  Lenten  Roses,  many  of  the 
hybrid  forms  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  were 
lifted  and  opened  indoors,  the  flowers  would 
probably  last  much  longer  in  a  cut  state,  and 
as  they  are  produced  in  great  abundance  they 
would  certainly  recompense  the  extra  trouble 
required.  There  is  quite  an  army  of  species 
belonging  to  this  Lenten,  or  late  flowering 
group,  the  majority  of  which,  however,  are  use- 
less as  cut-flower  plants,  and  indeed  as  garden 
plants  at  all.  H.  graveolens,  Bocconi,  and 
many  others  of  this  set,  although  they  have 
handsome  foliage,  the  flowers  are  so  near  in 
colour  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable  unless  at 
close  quarters.  H.  abchasicus,  or  as  it  is  usually 
called  H.  atrorubens,  is  a  plant  that  certainly 
requires  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  or  house, 
because  when  grown  in  the  open  and  just  when 
the  plants  are  at  their  best  it  has  been  ruined 
by  the  east  winds  in  our  London  garden  for  the 
past  nine  years,  the  flowers  and  young  stems 
having  been  utterly  destroyed.  The  hy- 
brids, most  of  which  have  the  guttatus,  orien- 
talis,  and  colcliicus  blood  in  them,  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  although  unprotected  they  have  never 
suffered  in  the  least  with  cold.  H.  colcliicus  is 
one  of  the  latest  to  open,  the  large  wine  purple 
flowers  being  very  beautiful,  especially  when 
grown  in  large  groups.  These  plants  soon  attain 
large  dimensions,  and  where  space  can  be  had 
under  a  deciduous  tree  of  any  kind  with  shelter 
from  the  north  and  east  they  will  be  found  to 
do  well.  Behind  a  north  wall  is  also  most  suit- 
able, and  in  such  quarters  we  have  seen  them 
do  exceptionally  weU,  forming  large,  handsome 
groups.  In  addition  to  the  hybrids  the  follow- 
ing will  prove  a  good  selection  :  H.  orieutalis, 
guttatus,  colchicus,  purpurascens,  intermedius, 
antiquorum,  and  olympicus.  These  with  the 
hybrids  will  give  ample  variety  for  ordinary 
gardens.  K. 

Helleborus  viridis. — In  reference  to  a  para- 
graph about  this  plant  on  p.  225,  we  wish  to  state 
that   "A  Gloucestershire    Parson"    gave  the  plant 


about  which  he  wrote  the  name  of  H.  corsicua  (ilioi- 
folius),  and  that  by  a  mistake  of  ours  it  was  called 
viridis.  The  plant  was  bought  iu  Holland  under  the 
syn.  ilicifolius. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  dry  days  and 
workable  soil  to  transfer  all  hardy  plants  to  the 
positions  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  summer  bed- 
ding arrangements,  for  not  only  will  they  be 
furnishing  the  ground,  but  this  kind  of  work, 
which  can  be  done  at  any  time  during  the  present 
month  when  the  weather  will  permit,  will  be  a 
great  help  in  May  when  so  many  things  require 
attention.  Thus  beds  that  are  presently  to  be 
flUed  with  specimen  Fuchsias  and  Heliotropes  or 
with  Begonias,  as  advocated  in  previous  notes,  may 
be  traced  out,  and  the  intervening  spaces  required 
as  a  carpet  for  the  larger  subjects  filled  in  with 
Stonecrop,  Chamomile,  tilvery  Veronicas,  or  tufted 
Pansies,  as  the  case  may  require.  The  tufted 
Tansies  can  also  be  planted  in  all  mixed  beds 
which  they  are  to  occupy  in  company  with  varie- 
gated or  tricolor  Geraniums,  the  Centaureas  and 
Cinerarias  for  purple  shades,  or  such  things  as  Helio- 
trope and  Verbena  venosa  for  white  shades.  It  is 
whilst  making  these  early  arrangements  that  one 
feels  at  a  loss  for  a  dwarf  hardy  plant  with  dark 
foliage  of  the  habit  and  colour  of  some  of  the 
brighter  Alternantheras  or  Irefine  Wallisi,  and 
anyone  who  can  introduce  such  a  plant  is  likely  both 
to  earn  the  gratitude  of  all  flower  gardeners  and 
to  realise  a  handsome  sum  by  his  introduction. 
This  is  also  a  good  time  to  overhaul  the  stock  of 
all  old  specimen  Heliotropes,  Lemon  Verbenas, 
unique  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c., 
removing  all  dead  wood  and  superfluous  shoots 
and  tying  in  young  growth  so  as  to  well  cover  the 
trellis.  A  portion  of  the  top  soil  can  be  removed 
at  the  same  time  and  a  top-dressing  given  of  good 
loam,  with  which  a  little  soot  and  liquid  manure 
powder  have  been  incorporated.  Old  trained  plants 
of  this  description  are  a  little  stiff  and  formal,  but 
they  lose  this  early  in  the  summer  under  liberal 
treatment,  and  there  are  many  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  pleasure  ground  in  which  they  can  be  used. 
Heliotropes  and  the  Aloysia  are  generally  great 
favourites,  and  are  specially  welcome  in  close 
proximity  to  the  mansion  in  such  a  position  that 
the  perfume  can  find  its  way  through  the  open 
windows.  It  has  become  quite  a  fashion  of  late 
years  to  employ  groups  of  flower  and  foliage  in 
different  parts  of  the  garden.  Palms  and  similar 
inmates  of  the  conservatory  being  prominent  dur- 
ing the  summer  in  such  arrangements.  Other 
things,  such  as  Cannas,  Eucalypti  in  variety,  Gre- 
villeas,  Melianthus  major,  &c.,  for  foliage,  and  some 
scarlet  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Hyacinths,  and  Fran- 
coas  for  flower  should  receive  attention.  The 
Francoas  especially  are  admirably  adapted  for  this 
work,  and  their  graceful  spikes  will  break  and  en- 
liven even  the  most  formal  group.  Big  old  plants 
are  most  serviceable.  Francoas  are  also  useful  for 
grouping  round  vases  and  pillars,  and  are  indeed 
very  effective  in  almost  every  feature  of  sub-tropi- 
cal gardening.  E.  Bubrkll. 
Claremont. 


Saxifraga  granulata.— It  is  pleasing  to  see  so 
exhaustive  au  article  from  Mr.  Tallack  on  plants  for 
shady  places.  1  quite  agree  with  him  in  his  value  for 
such  spots  of  many  of  the  plants.  Saxifraga  granu- 
lata grows  here  in  a  most  luxuriant  way  in  enormous 
patches  under  trees  of  different  kinds.  I  may  mention 
one  in  particular,  viz.,  a  large  Lime  tree.  Its  branches, 
many  i'eet  in  diameter,  come  down  and  touch  the 
Grass.  Under  this  tree  this  Saxifrage  grows  and 
flowers  freely.  I  have  cultivated  this  Saxifrage  in 
borders  on  the  sandy  soil  of  North  Hampshire,  but  I 
never  could  get  it  to  thrive  as  it  does  here,  nor  does  it 
look  half  as  beautiful  as  when  growing  on  Grass.  I 
observed  recently  a  large  bunch  of  Dog's-tooth  Violets 
growing  under  a  shrub  where  it  could  not  have  had  a 
drop  of  moisture,  while  the  shrub  was  in  leaf. — J.  C.  F, 

The  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum). — The 
notes  from  "  J.C.  B."  in  The  Garden  for  March  10 
are  most  interesting,  and  show  how  unreliable  this 
Lilium  is  in  some  soils.    Some  plants  here  in  front 
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o£  my  cottage,  which  has  a  west  aspect,  suffered  j  ast 
in  the  way  described  by  "  J.  C.  B."  At  the  present 
time  the  plants  are  looking  well,  the  leaves,  long 
and  green,  giving  a  grand  promise  for  an  abundant 
bloom  this  season.  Again,  this  Lily  will  thrive  in 
places  where  least  expected.  It  cannot  be  that  it 
needs  good  soil,  seeing  the  bulbs  in  front  of  my 
cottage  are  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  which  is 
covered  with  strong-growing  creepers,  which  rob 
the  soil  of  every  bit  of  manure  or  moisture.  Some 
clumps  thrive  well  here  in  a  newly-made  shrub  bed, 
which  had  an  enormous  amount  of  old  garden 
refuse  added.  When  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aldershot,  I  was  pleased  to  see  how  well  this 
Lilium  grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  officers  and  men 
in  the  camp,  where  large  clamps  could  be  seen 
growing  and  flowering  freely  ;  while  in  the  cottage 
gardens  in  the  surrounding  villages  L.  candidum 
may  be  seen  doing  equally  well.  I  have  never  seen 
such  grand  bulbs  as  I  did  when  in  that  district. 
There  the  bulbs  were  left  alone  for  many  years.  In 
the  garden  then  under  my  charge,  the  soil  of  which 
was  hot  and  gravelly,  L.  candidum  would  not  thrive  ; 
while  near  by,  in  a  cottager's  garden  which 
was  composed  of  a  damp,  boggy  soil,  it  grew  splen- 
didly.—J.  C.  K. 


EDGINGS  TO  GARDEN  WALKS. 
Nothing  adds  more  to  the  appearance  of  a  garden 
than  nice  tidy  edgings  to  walks.  As  the  present  is 
the  best  time  for  putting  edgings  into  good  order,  a 
few  words  respecting  the  most  suitable  plants  and 
material  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  forming  them  may 
be  useful.  For  kitchen  gardens  dead  edgings 
are  perhaps  the  most  preferable,  as  when  walks  are 
so  bounded  they  are  more  easily  kept  free  from 
weeds,  which  can  be  destroyed  by  any  of  the  weed 
killers,  or  salt  applied  in  the  spring,  and  the  gravel 
after  will  remain  bright  and  clean  for  the  season. 
Large  pabbles  are  good  if  well  bedded,  as  they  do 
not  look  stiff  and  formal,  and  flints  are  also  suitable. 
With  either,  plants  may  be  grown  immediately  be- 
hind, as  there,  on  higher  ground,  they  are  far 
enough  removed  to  be  safe  from  the  action  of  the 
weed  eradicators,  unless  very  heavy  rain  should 
closely  follow  their  application  and  flood  the  walks 
over.  Used  in  connection  with  flint  or  pebbles,  I 
have  seen  splendid  edgings  of  Gentiana  acaulis. 
This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  culti- 
vate the  plant  referred  to,  as  when  seen  in  long 
broad  lines  in  bloom  it  is  most  striking,  and  must 
arrest  attention  and  command  admiration.  The 
soil  that  suits  the  Gentian  best  is  rather  a  stiff 
loam,  but  with  the  aid  of  pebbles  or  flints  it  will 
succeed  very  well  in  light  land,  and  by  pulling  the 
tufts  apart  and  planting  the  crowns  singly,  stock 
may  be  rapidly  increased  if  division  takes  place  in 
the  spring.  Daisies  also  look  remarkably  well  as 
edgings  to  garden  walks,  and  may  be  planted  in 
conjunction  with  or  without  the  stones,  but  they 
do  best  with,  and  cither  used  mixed,  the  red  and 
white  together,  or  separate  in  different  lines,  they 
make  a  fine  show  early  in  spring.  The  Thrifts,  too, 
flower  at  the  same  season  or  a  little  later,  and  last 
in  bloom  a  long  time,  and  are  very  pleasing,  owing 
to  their  great  wealth  of  soft  pink  blossoms.  The 
old  Armeria  maritima  is  the  closest  and  freest,  but 
the  newer  varieties,  such  as  A.  grandiflora,  A. 
cephalotes  rubra,  and  A.  plantaginea  rosea  are 
much  bigger  and  bolder,  and  throw  up  very  long 
spikes,  if  plants  of  a  more  useful  nature  be 
desired  for  edgings  to  kitchen  garden  walks,  they 
may  be  found  in  the  Strawberry  and  Parsley,  and 
both  are  very  handy  when  so  grown,  as  they  are 
then  so  convenient  for  picking.  The  great  thing  in 
all  cases  is  to  keep  the  soil  off  the  gravel,  and  that 
the  lines  of  stones,  if  properly  laid,  will  do,  and  all 
or  any  of  the  plants  mentioned  can  easily  and 
effectively  be  used  behind.  For  flower  beds  and 
borders  stones  are  just  as  serviceable,  as  they  are 
the  very  thing  for  many  of  the  alpines  to  nestle  on, 
and  Arabis,  Saxifrages,  and  all  creeping  and 
prostrate  subjects  of  that  class  run  over  and  cling 
to  them  in  a  manner  that  shows  that  they  like  the 
support  the  stones  afford.  Although  we  have  all 
this  wealth,  and  more  to  choose  from.  Box  still 
holds  the  sway,  and  when  well  kept  by  timely  and 


proper  trimming  it  always  has  a  nice  neat  appear- 
ance, and  is  very  little  trouble  to  manage.  The 
soil  that  suits  Box  best  is  that  which  is  moderately 
light  and  has  some  chalk  or  calcareous  matter  in 
it,  as  then  the  Box  not  only  grows  freely,  but  re- 
tains a  fine  healthy  green  colour.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  plant,  some  having  coarse 
large  leaves,  and  others  small  and  of  dwarf,  com- 
prict  habit,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  latter  should  be  chosen  for  edging,  and 
when  it  gets  too  thick  or  high  it  is  necessary  to 
take  it  up  and  relay  it.  The  best  time  in  the  whole 
year  to  do  this  is  now,  when  it  may  be  pulled 
apart,  and  just  a  little  trimmed  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  then  replanted  at  once.  The  readiest  way  of 
doing  this  so  as  to  get  it  straight  and  even  is  to 
make  the  ground  perfectly  level  and  smooth  along 
the  sides  of  the  walk,  and  then  strain  a  line  quite 
tight  and  cut  a  sloping  trench  in  front  of  sufficient 
depth  to  take  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  Box, 
which  may  then  be  laid  quickly  in  and  earth 
drawn  to  fill  the  trench  and  cover  the  parts.  This 
done,  the  next  thing  is  to  tread  the  soil  firmly 
and  rake  smooth,  when  the  job  will  be  complete, 
and  any  regravelling  can  be  carried  out  after. 

I  find  that  the  best  time  to  clip  Box  is  about  the 
middle  of  May,  just  after  it  has  started  to  grow, 
when  it  breaks  again  and  makes  very  close 
stubby  shoots  that  look  fresh  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Turf  edgings  are  also  of  great  use  in 
gardens,  and  have  a  good  effect  in  front  of  flower 
borders,  as  they  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
flowers  and  are  easily  kept,  as  the  mowing  machine 
may  be  quickly  run  over  and  the  Grass  cut  without 
involving  much  time  or  labour.  The  width  these 
Grass  verges  should  be  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  dimensions  of  the  beds  or  borders 
at  the  back  of  them,  or  what  they  surround,  but  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  limit  them  to  the  capacity  of 
the  machine,  so  that  it  will  cover  and  take  them  by 
going  once  over.  In  places  such  as  under  trees,  in 
shrubbery  walks,  where  Grass  will  not  succeed  well, 
Ivy  forms  a  fair  substitute,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
such  situations,  but  here  again  the  kinds  should 
not  be  coarse  unless  there  is  much  space  to  cover. 
S.  D. 

Orchids. 


ARPOPHYLLUMS. 

From  J.  Roberts  I  am  in  receipt  of  some  flowers 
which  appear  to  be  those  of  A.  giganteum, 
although  they  are  produced  somewhat  before 
their  usual  time.  This  is  a  small  genus,  the 
various  species  comprising  it  consisting  of  plant.s 
with  slender  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  each  bear- 
ing a  single  leathery  leaf  on  the  top.  From  a 
small  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  springs  a 
densely-flowered  cylindrical  spike  of  blooms, 
which  in  the  mass  are  very  beautiful,  but  which 
singly  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  Pres- 
cottia  flowers,  and  have  little  beauty.  The 
principal  known  species  are  natives  of  Mexico 
and  New  Grenada.  One  species,  A.  alpinum, 
is  said  to  grow  in  Mexico  at  10,000  feet  altitude, 
on  the  branches  of  the  Mexican  Alder,  and  in  a 
region  where  Oaks  will  not  grow.  As  may  be 
imagined,  therefore,  these  plants  all  require 
cool  treatment.  I  have  known  A.  giganteum 
to  be  grown  in  a  Cattleya  house  for  years  where 
it  never  flowered,  but  when  removed  to  the 
OdoDtoglossum  house  and  placed  in  a  light 
place,  some  six  or  eight  capital  spikes  were  pro- 
duced the  first  year.  It  continued  to  flower 
well,  although  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  were 
reduced  somewhat  in  size,  and  it  did  not  grow 
quite  so  luxuriantly  as  when  in  the  warmer 
position.  The  plants  all  require  the  pots  to 
be  nearly  filled  with  drainage,  using  for  soil 
good  fibrous  peat  and  some  light  turfy  loam, 
which  should  be  made  very  firm,  but  not 
elevated  much  above  the  rims  of  the  pots. 
The  plants  having  a  creeping  rhizome  should 


at  all  times  be  kept  clear  upon  the  sur- 
face. Arpophyllums  require  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  through  the  summer  months, 
but  in  the  winter  less  will  be  necessary.  I  like 
to  treat  them  at  this  season  about  the  same  as 
Odontogliissum  crispum.  The  plants  do  not 
require  much  soil,  neither  do  they  require 
repotting  annually,  but  they  should  always  be 
resurfaced  about  the  month  of  March.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  species  which  are  in 
cultivation  :  — 

A.  GIGANTEUM. — I  have  had  plants  of  this 
species  which  grew  nearly  3  feet  in  length. 
Naturally  this  is  an  epiphyte,  but  it  succeeds 
best  under  pot  culture.  The  leaves  being  strap- 
shaped,  thick,  and  fleshy  in  texture  are,  if  the 
plant  is  grown  as  an  epiphyte,  very  liable  to 
injury  every  time  the  specimens  are  dipped. 
The  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  thin  and  slender,  are 
covered  with  sheaths,  which  turn  to  a  brown  or 
deep  straw  colour  with  age,  and  the  leaves  are 
deep  mottled  green  and  persistent,  each  some 
18  inches  or  2  feet  long  and  about  2  inches 
broad  ;  the  spike  rises  from  the  top  of  the  bulb 
and  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  is  a  foot  or  more 
long.  The  flowers  are  very  densely  set,  the 
colour  being  ro.sy  lilac,  the  lip  somewhat  darker. 
This  is  the  strongest  and  most  robust  kind  I 
know,  but  A.  cardinale  grows  nearly  as  tall. 
It  comes  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

A.  C'AKDiNALE. — This  plant  I  have  only  seen 
upon  the  Continent.  It  is  more  erect  in  its 
growth  than  A.  giganteum,  and  consequently 
is  not  so  graceful  ;  its  spikes  of  bloom  are, 
however,  shorter,  but  the  flowers  are  thickly 
borne,  and  difler  from  those  of  giganteum  in 
having  a  fringed  lip,  which  is  of  a  deep  rosy 
carmine,  the  outer  portion  of  the  flower  being 
pale  rose.  Its  flowers,  on  the  one  or  two  occa- 
sions on  which  I  have  seen  them,  have  been  in 
beauty  about  the  end  of  spring  and  the  begin- 
ning of  summer.  It  is  said  to  come  from  New 
Grenada. 

A.  sncAirM. — This  is  a  smaller  plant  than 
the  previously  named  kinds  and  is  very  rare  ; 
indeed,  I  know  of  only  one  collection  where  it 
is  to  be  found,  and  that  is  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  Another 
jilant  used  to  exist  in  the  collection  at  Kew, 
but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  still  there.  I  saw 
this  plant  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
collection  before  Christmas.  The  spike  is  small, 
not  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  leaf,  the  flowers 
in  the  bud  being  deep  rose,  but  when  open  the 
sejjals  and  petals  are  pale  rosy  lUac,  the  lip 
only  being  deep  rose.  All  these  plants  are  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  growers,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  J.  Roberts  for  the  consign- 
ment of  flowers  he  sends  me  ;  it  is  a  somewhat 
out  of  the  way  Orchid,  and  not  likely  to  be 
known  by  ordinary  Orchid  men,  simply  because 
they  have  confined  their  attention  to  more 
showy  kinds.  W.  H.  Gowek. 

Scuticaria  Hadweni. — This  is  the  name  of  a 
flower  which  I  have  received  from  J.  MaoNaughton. 
I  have  seen  it  blooming  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  again  in  the  autumn  in  October,  and  now 
it  comes  again  in  the  month  of  March.  In  general 
appearance  the  plant  resembles  the  Shoe-lace  plant 
(S.  Steeli),  but  the  terete  leaves  are  much  shorter; 
the  flowers  also  are  borne  upon  a  longer  peduncle 
and  stand  erect.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  about 
equal  and  spreading,  the  ground  colour  yellowish- 
green,  on  which  are  numerous  irregular  spots  and 
blotches  of  chocolate-brown ;  lip  large,  hooded, 
white,  more  or  less  spotted  with  pink.  The  plant, 
I  believe,  is  found  about  Rio  Janeiro,  and  requires 
the  warmth  of  the  Cattleya  house.  It  should  be 
grown  upon  a  hanging  block  of  wood,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  bloom  just  about  the  time  it  starts 
into  fresh  growth.  It  is  a  very  showy  and  desirable 
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Orchid,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  sender  for 
such  a  rarity,  as  I  had  not  seen  it  for  a  long  time. 
— W.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Hossi  Amesianum. — This 
is  a  remarkably  high  coloured  form  of  Rossi,  and 
the  flowers  I  recently  received  from  Mr.  Blair  have 
the  sepals  and  petals  very  deeply  marked  with  dark 
chestnut,  the  basal  half  of  the  petals  being  quite 
covered,  leaving  the  upper  half  pure  white,  whilst 
the  sepals  are  covered  entirely,  saving  a  few  streaks ; 
the  lip  is  large,  cordate,  and  pure  white.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  finest  forms  of  Rossi,  and  it  should  be 
largely  grown  for  spring  flowering.  It  enjoys  the 
cool  house,  but  likes  more  light  than  O.  Alexandiie. 
— G. 

An  Orchid  very  little  seen  is  Lycaste  Bar- 
ringtonise,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  of 
flowering.  There  are  two  or  three  specimens  of 
it  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew  one  mass  of  bloom, 
and  the  wonder  is  such  a  species,  introduced  just 
100  years  ago  from  Jamaica,  should  be  restricted 
to  a  few  collections.  The  flowers  are  carried  on 
short  spikes  that  proceed  from  the  liase  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  at  first  are  of  a  distinct  greenish 
tinge,  but  change  with  age  to  pure  ivory  white, 
while  they  last  in  condition  several  weeks.  They 
are  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  L.  lanipes, 
and  very  beautiful  when  seen  in  a  thick  mass  on 
the  plants.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection,  even  if  small. 

Cypripedium  EUiottianum.— This  beautiful 
species,  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  is  now  flowering  with  Messrs.  Secger  i*i 
Tropp  in  their  nurseries  at  Dulwioh.  The  plant 
has  sufficiently  recovered  from  its  importation  to 
become  well  established,  and  it  is  carrying  a  spike 
bearing  a  pair  of  flowers.  The  scape  bears  bright 
coloured  bracts,  which  are  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
green,  and  boldly  streaked  with  chocolate;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  ivory-white,  suffused  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow,  the  latter  standing  out  at  right 
angles ;  lip  brownish-purple,  and  with  a  curious 
beak-like  staminode.  It  seems  to  require  some  time 
to  recover  after  having  been  imported.  It  succeeds 
best  in  the  East  India  house  —W.  H.  G. 

Ccelogyne  Iiemoniana  sporting.  —  About 
twelve  years  ago  I  bought  a  plant,  amongst  other 
Orchids,  which  was  then  in  a  G  inch  pot,  but  now 
in  a  large  pan  a  yard  through.  Three  years  ago  it 
threw  up  a  spike  of  the  Chatsworth  variety.  The 
growth  which  produced  it  was  marked,  and  in 
due  time  was  taken  off  and  placed  in  a  small  pan. 
Last  year  it  sported  again.  I  examined  the  growth 
very  minutely  and  found  it  attached  to  a  growth 
which  was  producing  a  spike  of  the  true  variety.  I 
was  convinced  that  there  were  not  two  varieties  in 
the  pot  originally.  These  were  marked  and  taken 
off.  Strange  to  say,  it  has  sported  again  on  each 
side  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  of  sports  are  of  about 
the  same  size  and  substance,  but  vary  a  little  in 
shade  of  colour  on  the  lip. — A.  Evans,  Lyihe  IliU, 
Haslemere. 

Orchids  at  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst.— 

Amongst  good  collections  of  Orchids  in  private 
gardens  that  of  Mr.  Vanner's  at  Chislehurst  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  There  are  several  choice 
kinds,  and  amongst  the  Cypripediums  is  the  hjbrid 
C.  Lathamianum,  of  which  notes  have  recently 
appeared.  The  best  of  the  forms  is  that  with  the 
flowers  compact  and  neat,  more  in  the  style  of  those 
of  Spicerianum,  which  is  one  of  the  parents.  The 
colours  are  bright,  and  the  brown  on  the  lip  and 
petals  shining  as  if  varnished.  C.  Leeannm  su- 
perbum  and  many  others  not  in  bloom,  including  an 
excellent  plant  of  C.  Morganse,  are  in  this  choice 
collection  of  L\dy's  Slippers.  Angisecum  citratum 
was  flowering  freely,  also  several  Phalicnopsids,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  finest  coloured  forms  of  P. 
Sanderiana  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  the  flower 
richly  coloured  with  rose.  Dendrobium  splendi- 
dissimum,  Calanthe  virginalis,  the  deeply  coloured 
C.  Begnieri,  Cymbidinm  Lowianum,  represented  by 
a  good  type,  and  a  rich  series  of  Cattleya  TrianK, 
of  which  we  have  made  a  note  elsewhere,  gave  a 
warm  glow  of  colour  to  the  house.  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri  alba  is  well  grown  here.  One  plant  now  past 
its  best  had  twelve   of  the  massive  ivory  white 


flowers,  and  other  forms  showed  the  interesting 
variation  of  colour  that  marks  the  lipB  of  this 
Orchid.  Other  things  in  full  beauty  were  Odonto- 
glossum Edwardsi,  Rossi  majus  in  several  forms, 
the  colours  varying  considerably,  and  a  good  variety 
of  O.  maculatum,  besides  the  welcome  little  roseum 
and  baphicanthum,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid 
between  crispum  and  odoratum;  the  flowers  are 
about  2  inches  across  and  sulphur-yellow,  blotched 
with  a  reddish  brown  colour.  The  rich  health  of 
the  plants  is  a  credit  to  Mr.  Bobbins,  the  Orchid 
grower. 

ANGULOAS. 

ALTitouGH  these  plants  cannot  be  classed 
amongst  the  most  graceful  of  Orchids,  there  are 
few  more  striking  in  appearance  or  remarkable 
in  structure.  The  fleshy  texture  of  their  large 
Tulip-like  flowers,  their  strong  aromatic  fra- 
grance, and  the  curious  rocking  lip  all  serve  to 
render  them  the  most  noticeable  of  Orchids 
when  in  bloom.  To  those  who  are  commencing 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids  few  genera  are  more 
suitable.  There  are,  perhaps,  none  more  easy 
to  grow,  and  the  bold,  luxuriant  foliage  of 
itself  makes  them  ornamental  at  all  times. 
Some  six  or  seven  species  have  been  introduced, 
but  at  least  half  of  these  are  so  rare  as  not  to 
be  obtainable.  The  headquarters  of  the  genus 
is  Colombia.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  each  4 
inches  to  8  inches  high,  oblong  in  outline, 
bearing  a  few  large  deep  green  leaves  on 
the  top.  The  erect  tlower-spikcs  are  8  inches 
to  a  foot  higli,  and  spring  from  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulb  along  with  the  new 
growth,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
are  clustered  round  each  ;  normally,  they  are 
one-flowered,  but  on  strong  plants  I  have  occa- 
sionally had  twin-flowered  scapes. 

All  the  Anguloas  require  terrestrial  treat- 
ment. They  should  be  grown  in  well-drained 
pots  or  pans,  and  being  gross  feeding  plants 
should  not,  when  fully  established,  be  stinted 
for  root  room.  Imported  pieces,  however,  are 
better  placed  in  rather  small  pots  in  a  compost 
of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  overwater  them.  For  established 
plants  our  practice  is  to  add  a  proportion  of 
one-third  loam  fibre  to  the  compost.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  elevate  the  plants  above  the  rim  of 
the  pots,  because  in  spring  the  young  pushing 
growths  are  liable  to  decay  if  water  lodges 
about  them.  Repotting  may  be  done  about 
the  present  time,  and  any  loose  or  sour  soil 
should  be  carefully  picked  or  syringed  oti'. 
During  the  period  of  most  active  growth  Angu- 
loas enjoy  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture,  and 
occasional  applications  of  manure  water  are 
beneficial.  Even  in  winter  the  plants  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  very  dry,  although  there 
is  perhaps  a  greater  danger  of  giving  them  too 
much.  At  any  rate  the  pseudo-bulbs  must  not 
be  allowed  to  shrink.  We  grow  Anguloas  in 
the  shadiest  corner  of  the  house,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the 
Odontoglossum  house.  For  many  years  they 
have  succeeded  perfectly  here.  They  will 
thrive  quite  as  well  in  the  coolest  part  of  an 
intermediate  house,  removing  them  to  a  cold 
house  when  in  flower. 

A.  Clowesi  is  so  cheap  and  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  the  flowers  so  great,  that  it  ought  to  ob- 
tain a  place  in  every  garden  where  its  require- 
ments can  be  met.  With  us  it  grows  to  a  larger 
size  than  any  of  the  other  species.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  liave  sometimes  been  8  inches  high  by  3 
inches  wide,  and  the  broad,  plaited  leaves  over 
2  feet  in  length.  The  flowers,  cup-shaped  and 
each  about  2i  inches  across,  emit  a  strong,  but 
not  unpleasant  odour.  The  sepals  and  petals 
'  are  bright  yellow  and  the  lip  is  white,  tinged 


with  orange.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  latter  organ  is  balanced  on  a  hinge,  it  rooks 
to  and  fro  whenever  the  flower  is  moved,  and 
the  species  has  on  this  account  been  called  the 
Cradle  Orchid.  This  handsome  species  was 
originally  found  growing  on  the  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  in  Venezuela.  It  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  Colombia.  The  flowers  are 
usually  at  their  best  in  July  and  August,  but  I 
have  had  them  as  early  as  May  and  as  late  as 
September. 

A.  Ruckeri  is  a  very  striking  and  handsome 
species.  Although  scarcely  so  robust,  the  habit 
of  the  plant  and  the  shape  of  the  flowers  are 
the  same  as  in  A.  Clowesi.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  tawny  yellow,  pro- 
fusely spotted  with  crimson,  the  lip  being  en- 
tirely deep  crimson.  It  blooms  during  July 
and  August.  The  variety  sanguinea  occasionally 
appears  amongst  imported  plants,  but  as  yet  it 
is  scarce.  The  yellow  of  the  type  is  altogether 
absent,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  deep 
blood-red.     Both  are  natives  of  Colombia. 

A.  uniflora  is  the  only  other  species  at  all 
common.  The  flowers  are  very  distinct  from 
those  already  described,  being  pure  white, 
sometimes  freckled  with  brown.  In  other  re- 
spects it  is  similar  to  tlie  preceding.  It  is  a 
native  of  Colombia  and  Peru.  W.  B. 


Fleurothallis. — The  most  prevalent  idea,  per- 
haps, respecting  this  genus  is  that  it  should  be 
avoided.  To  one  who  has  an  acquaintance  with 
the  majority  of  the  species — numbering  altogether 
about  3,50 — this  is  what  might  be  expected.  That 
it  contains  plants,  however,  not  only  of  interest, 
but  also  of  considerable  beauty  is  shown  by 
several  species  which  flower  from  time  to  time  at 
Kew.  Just  now  P.  Barberiana,  a  tiny  species,  not 
more  than  an  inch  high,  but  with  exceedingly 
pretty  flowers,  is  now  in  bloom.  The  flowers, 
borne  on  slender,  filiform  stalks,  4  inches  high,  are 
white,  spotted  with  purple,  the  curious,  inflated 
lip  being  entirely  purple.  Another  species  in 
bloom  is  P.  ornata.  It  is  no  larger  than  P. 
Barberiana,  the  flowers  being  bright  purple. 
Although  so  small  it  is  a  remarkable  plant.  The 
outer  margin  of  the  sepals  bears  numerous  club- 
shaped  appendages,  which  are  so  slightly  attached, 
that  they  whirl  about  on  the  slightest  breath  of 
air  passing  over  the  flowers.  Another  curious  spe- 
cies is  P.  immersa.  In  this  the  flowers,  which  are 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  are  borne  on  a  long 
slender  spike  of  about  20  inches  and  are  wholly  of 
a  dark,  dull  purple.  The  scape  appears  to  rise  out 
of  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  this  being  due  to  its 
union  with  the  midrib  for  half  its  length.  It  re- 
quires a  cross  section  of  the  leaf  to  show  this,  the 
scape  being  enclosed  in  the  epidermis — as  the  spe- 
cific name  implies.  The  finest  of  all  the  varieties 
of  Pleurothallis  is  P.  insignis,  now  coming  into 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  6  inches  deep,  the  long, 
narrow,  tapering  sepals  being  of  a  light  trans- 
parent green,  striped  with  purple,  and  the  singular 
lip  having  a  circular  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  apex. — 
W.  B. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  bellatulum. — Oue  of  the  finest 
forma  of  this  Lndy'a  Slipper  we  have  seen  was  re- 
cently in  bloom  at  Kew.  The  flower  measured  close 
upon  1  inches  acroas,  the  petals  of  great  width  and 
substance,  and  spotted  with  rich  purple  on  a  clear 
wbite  ground. 

Paphinia  gr andis  should ,  according  to  the  books, 
flower  in  the  autumn ,  but  a  plant  is  now  in  bloom  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  a  noble  BrazIUan  spe- 
cies, the  flower  about  twice  the  size  of  that  of  P. 
cfistata,  and  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  It  is  large,  and  niagniticentlycoloured  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  sepals  and  petals  with  deep  crimson, 
the  upper  portion  whoUy  of  this  colour,  but  the  lower 
half  creamy  white,  spotted  with  the  same  deep  shade ; 
the  lip  is  also  deeply  coloured.    The  flower  hangs  down 
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by  the  sido  of  the  basket,  aud  does  not  expand  fully  to 
show  its  rich  beauty  within,  but  it  is  a  species  that 
should  be  in  every  good  coUection. 

Spathoglottis  JCimballiana. — This  is  a  new 
Spathoglottis,  introduced,  we  believe,  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  and  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Vanner's  collection  at  Chislehurst.  The  flower  is  like 
that  of  a  Phala'uopsis  in  expression,  clear  yellow,  ex- 
cept a  few  lines  of  reddish-crimson  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip.  It  is  a  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful flower. 

Treatment  of  Odontoglossums.— Will  you 

get  me  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  practical  readers 
as  to  the  behaviour  of  Odontoglossums  in  a  lean-to  on 
a  north  wall,  where  no  sun  will  hardly  ever  reach 
them;  and  also  whether  other  cool  Orchids  would  bear 
similar  housing  ?  They  are  doing  well  in  the  cool  end 
of  a  span-roof,  but  want  of  room  is  the  only  reason  for 
transferring  them  with  cool  Ferns  to  another  house. 
—John  Puget  (Colonel). 

Orchis  Robertiana.— I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  Jlr.  W.  0.  Atkinson  on  p.  2:!5  respect- 
ing 0.  Kobertiana.  It  is  one  of  my  greatest  favour- 
ites, on  account  of  the  large,  well-shaped,  though 
rather  dull  coloured  flowers,  which  are  also  very 
sweetly  scented.  I  admit  it  is  not  so  pretty  as 
0.  foliosa  or  maculata  superba,  but  it  is  decidedly 
f.ar  more  beautiful  than  0.  maculata.  0.  Ko- 
bertiana, or  Aceras  longibracteata,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  species  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  apd  being 
of  a  vigorous  constitution  it  can  be  easily  acclimatised. 
It  has  elliptical  leaves,  each  sometimes  more  than  a 
foot  long.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  spikes  1  foot 
to  2  feet  long,  resembling  those  of  the  well-known  O. 
fusca,  Ijut  of  a  dull  purple  and  sweetly  scented. — G.  R. 

Vanda  suavis  unhealthy. — I  have  some  plants 
of  Vanda  suavis  which  until  December  were  growing 
in  a  lean-to  house  where  they  were  very  crowded  with 
other  plants  and  a  large  number  of  baskets  overhead. 
They  appear  to  have  grown  very  well,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  firm  and  large  numbers  have  fallen  oft'. 
In  December  they  were  placed  in  a  new  span-roofed 
house  much  lighter  than  the  lean-to  and  with  thinner 
shading.  The  plants  having  ample  room,  some  have 
flowered  and  others  are  showing  bloom.  The  roots 
are  plump  and  healthy,  but  during  the  last  three 
weeks  the  lower  leaves  have  turned  yellow,  and  from 
two  to  seven  pairs  will  evidently  fall  oft.  The 
temperature  has  ranged  from  SC  to  70**  with  sun.  I 
should  be  obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  cause 
of  this.— G.  W. 

Two  singular  Orchids  now  in  bloom  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew  are  Restrepia  striata  and 
Pleurothallis  immersa.  They  are  both  curiosities, 
the  first  having  also  a  quiet,  charming  beauty 
essentially  characteristic.  The  flower  is  in  the  way 
of  antennifera,  and  beautifully  striped  with  deep 
purple- crimson  on  an  old  gold  ground  colour— a 
lovely  bit  of  intense  colouring.  But  its  small  size 
renders  it  worthless  where  mere  colour  and  display 
of  bloom  are  required.  The  Pleurothallis  bears  a 
raceme  of  very  deep  purple-coloured  flowers,  almost 
black,  and  the  stem  is  imbedded  for  about  half  its 
length  in  the  leaf — not  joined  to  it,  but  simply  sunk 
in,  so  that  it  is  easily  removed ;  hence,  we  sup- 
pose, the  specific  name  of  immersa. 

Cattleya  TriansB  at  Camden  "Wood.— This 
beautiful  Orchid  is  represented  by  several  excel- 
lent varieties  in  the  garden  at  Camden  Wood, 
Chislehurst,  where  Mr.  Robbins  is  very  successful 
with  this  class  of  plants.  There  is  a  delightful 
series  of  colours  in  a  good  collection  of  C.  Trianse, 
one  named  Marie  having  a  crimson  lip  of  unusual 
depth,  the  sepals  and  petals  rose,  the  latter  marked 
with  a  deeper  stiipe  down  the  centre.  One 
named  Vanneriana,  after  Mr.  Vanner,  who  resides 
here,  is  very  distinct,  the  plant  carrying  several 
flowers,  which  are  white,  with  just  a  suspicion  of 
pink  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  two  lower  sepals 
each  having  a  rich  yellow  stripe  down  the  centre  ; 
t  he  lip  is  deep  crimson  in  front,  and  orange-yellow 
of  an  intense  shade  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat. 
A  delicate  form  is  appropriately  called  delicata,  a 
very  pretty  thing,  the  flowers  soft  rose,  deeper  in 
the  lip,  made  still  more  intense  by  the  yellow  colour 
at  the  entrance  to  the  throat. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. — A  very  large- 
flowered  and  richly  spotted  form  comes  from  Mr. 
Blair,  of  Trentham.  It  is  deserving  of  attention, 
as  it  may  become  a  rival  to  the  famous  Pesca- 


torei Veitchianum.  The  spots  upon  these  Odonto- 
glossums do  not  appear  to  be  developed  all  at  once, 
but  should  it  not  become  more  highly  marked  it  is 
a  very  pretty  plant,  and  well  deserves  a  varietal 
name.  We  may  see  what  another  season's  cultiva- 
tion does  for  it,  and  if  it  does  not  improve  in  its 
spotting,  some  name  will  have  to  be  devised  for  this 
plant  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  plant,  which  does  not  appear  to  break 
into  so  many  varieties  as  0.  Alexandra;. — W.  H.  G. 

Slasdevallia  Fraseri.— The  flowers  of  this 
very  elegant  hybrid,  raised  between  M.  ignea  and 
M.  Lindeni,  are  not  large,  but  they  are  very 
brilliant.  The  form  of  the  bloom  very  much 
resembles  that  of  the  last-named  parent,  the  sepals 
being  of  a  rich  magenta-ciimson,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  orange,  and  it  does  not  inherit  from  M. 
ignea  the  only  objectionable  feature  of  that  flower, 
i.e.,  the  depression  of  its  dorsal  sepal.  This  plant 
was  recently  flowering  in  Messrs.  Seeger  and 
Tropp's  nursery  at  Dnlwich.  It  was,  I  believe,  raised 
by  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Aberdeen. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Trianae.- Quite  a  gay  lot  of  flowers 
of  this  species  comes  to  me  from  Mr.  P.  Blair,  gar- 
dener to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at 
Trentham.  They  are  very  beautiful,  and  show 
well  that  they  have  not  been  grown  near  London, 
being  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture  and  very  rich 
in  colour.  One  form  was  heavily  marked  with  fa 
rich  feathery  streak  of  crimson-lake  in  the  petals 
somewhat  like  Backhousiana.  Mr.  Blair  also 
appears  to  have  a  form  very  near  to  the  variety 
delicata,  sent  me  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Brown, 
Arddanoch.  It  is  not  so  large,  however,  and  it  is  also 
more  deeply  marked  with  mauve  in  the  lip.  These 
forms  show  the  necessity  of  names  to  mark  the 
distinctions,  or  one  would  not  be  able  to  get  the 
kind  asked  for. — W.  H. 


Ferns. 

FILMY  FERNS  AT  MALMAINS. 

In  The  Garden,  Feb.  22  (p.  173),  appeared  an 
illustration  of  a  portion  of  Captain  Belfield's  far- 
famed  house  of  Todeas,  but  although  the  en- 
graving is  beautifully  done,  it  after  all  conveys 
but  a  poor  idea  of  the  extent  and  unique  charac- 
ter of  the  collection.  Nowhere  else,  probably, 
or,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  private  enterprise  and 
cultural  skill  are  concerned,  is  there  such  a  grand 
lot  of  plants  to  be  seen,  and  what  adds  to  the 
just  pride  of  the  owner  is  the  fact  that  all 
were  collected  by  himself.  We  are  apt  to  associate 
these  lovely  Ferns  with  bell  -  glasses,  Wardian 
cases,  and  other  contrivances,  and  a  whole  house 
of  large  specimens  comes  rather  as  a  surprise  to 
many  who  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  for  the 
first  time.  Altogether  there  are  about  fifty  plants, 
the  majority  being  of  Todea  superba,  there  being  a 
comparatively  few  of  T.  pellucida.  There  are 
numbers  of  them  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 
These  fine  specimens  are  growing  in  pots  from  Hi 
inches  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  stand  on  other 
large  inverted  pots.  Good  room  is  given  to  all,  an 
informal  pathway  winding  among  them,  admitting 
of  a  most  enjoyable  view  of  every  specimen  in  de- 
tail. The  Todea  compartment  is  in  the  middle  of 
a  range  of  span-roofed  houses,  being  about  40  feet 
long,  of  good  height,  and  the  aspect  decidedly  cool 
or  north  -  east.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the 
hardiness  of  these  remarkable  Ferns.  There  are 
hot-water  pipes  in  the  house,  but  they  are  quite 
rusty  from  non-usage,  accompanied  with  much 
moisture,  and  it  is  no  tmcommon  thing  for  the  To- 
deas to  be  charmingly  hung  with  icicles,  no  harm 
accruing  to  the  fronds  thereby.  All  they  appear  to 
need  is  very  frequent  overhead  syringing  with 
pure  water,  this  also  obviating  the  necessity  for 
watering  at  the  roots  often. — W.  I. 

Cyrtomium  falcatum. — I  can  fully  agree  with 
the  remarks  made  (p.  173)  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
this  Fern,  which  in  my  opinion  stands  out  as  dis- 
tinct among  its  class  as  the  Holly  does  among  Ever- 
greens.    The    Cyrtomium    is   always    bright    and 


cheerful  looking,  as  besides  the  deep  rich  green  of 
its  foliage,  its  surface  is  beautifully  glossy,  and  this 
with  the  stout  texture  of  the  leaves  accounts  for 
the  plant  standing  so  well  in  rooms  or  other  posi- 
tions in  dwellings.  "  F.  H."  omitted  to  state  that 
the  Cyrtomium  falcatum  is  almost,  if  not  quite 
hardy,  as  in  ordinary  sheltered  places  it  will  endure 
our  winters,  and  may  be  made  quite  safe  by  a  hand- 
ful of  half  rotten  leaves  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  over  the 
crown.  For  a  cool  fernery  C.  falcatum  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  Fern  of  its  size,  and  will  grow  in  deep 
shade  or  far  away  from  the  roof,  but  in  a  high  tem- 
perature or  when  subject  to  dry  air  it  is  apt  to  get 
disfigured  by  thrips.— S.  D. 

Davallia  bullata  (the  Squirrel's-foot  Fern).— 
Amongst  the  dwarfer  growing  species  of  this  use- 
ful genus  of  Ferns  none  are  more  adapted  for 
general  cultivation  than  this  kind.  For  use  in  a 
cut  state  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be 
grown,  lasting,  as  it  does,  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  good  condition,  and  under  favourable  conditions 
even  longer  still.  Its  fronds  may  be  cut  as  soon  as 
they  have  attained  their  full  size  and  whilst  still 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pale  green.  This  early  cutting 
is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  to  established 
plants,  for  the  fronds  come  up  so  thickly  after  the 
rest  the  plant  has  had  during  the  winter  as  to 
cause  them  to  damp  off  or  to  overcrowd  each  other. 
It  does  not  require  the  temperature  of  a  stove  to 
grow  it  well.  The  plant  I  had  of  it  was  about  5 
feet  across ;  this  was  always  grown  in  a  Peach 
house  that  was  started  about  the  new  year.  Whilst 
at  rest  the  plant  stood  in  another  house,  the  night 
temperature  of  which  ranged  from  40°  to  45°. 
After  it  had  well  clothed  itself  with  new  foliage  it 
was  moved  into  this  house  again  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  there  it  remained  until  again  started.  It 
is  an  excellent  Fern  for  basket  culture.  If  large 
specimens  of  it  are  needed,  it  may  be  considerably 
extended  beyond  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing 
by  means  of  wirework  fixed  around  the  pot. 
Upon  this  groundwork  some  coarse  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  placed,  and  the  rhi- 
zomes, after  some  finer  soil  has  been  added,  can 
then  be  pegged  outwards  from  the  pot  as  far  as 
they  will  extend,  afterwards  spi  inkling  some  fine 
sandy  soil  over  them  to  encourage  fresh  root 
action.  Plants  that  are  overgrown  or  have  become 
too  thick  can  be  broken  up  or  thinned  out.  This 
Davallia  needs  but  little  shade  ;  in  fact  it  is  much 
better  grown  in  fairly  well  exposed  and  not  in  too 
humid  an  atmosphere  ;  in  this  way  the  fronds,  al- 
though not  quite  so  large,  will  be  far  more  endur- 
ing. Those  who  have  any  plants  of  this  Fern  will 
do  well  to  look  after  them  and  adopt  the  modes  of 
culture  just  advised  before  the  plants  are  too  far 
advanced  in  growth  to  cause  any  check  or  injury 
afterwards. — J.  H. 


MR.  WATSON  ON  GKATTING. 

Mr.  Parsons'  trenchant  remarks  ou  this  sub- 
ject are  an  overwhelming  testimony  against 
those  ill-advised  authorities  who  set  out  to  con- 
vince English  gardeners  that  they  were  being 
defrauded  by  the  nurserymen  who  sold  them 
grafted  fruit  trees  instead  of  own-rooted  ones. 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  those  who  con- 
demned grafting  of  all  kinds  as  a  makeshift  and 
a  fraud  were  Ln  earnest.  The  crusade  against 
grafting  in  England  collapsed  suddenly.  Pro- 
bably the  fruit  conferences,  held  recently, 
carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  few  who 
appear  to  have  thought  that  they  had  but  to 
cry  out  against  grafting  to  get  it  condemned. — 
Garden  awl  Forest. 

*j(.*  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Watson  ;  not  well  begun 
yet.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  say  collapsed 
after  fair  and  accurate  trial  of  our  standard 
fruits  on  their  own  roots  side  by  side  with 
those  on  every  known  stock.  Those  "ill- 
advised  authorities "  who  began  the  crusade 
against  grafting  did  not  do  so  without  count- 
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ing  the  cost  after  much  observation  of  its  evils 
and  some  extensive  trials  of  their  own,  to  be 
followed  by  many  more. — W.  R. 


Books. 


A  NATURALIST'S  VOYAGE.* 
This  book  is  one  of  the  best  written  by  its  cele- 
brated author,  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  finely  printed  library  edition  and  issued, 
we  believe,  as  many  as  fifty  years  after  the  first 
edition.  As  Mr.  Murray  remarks  in  his  preface, 
the  "ditliculty  of  getting  authentic  and  original 
representations  of  the  various  places  visited  has 
never  been  overcome  until  now."  Most  of  the 
views  are  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Pritchett,  with  Mr.  Darwin's  book  by  his  side.  It 
was  a  good  idea  to  bring  out  this  well  printed  and 
illustrated  edition  of  a  book  that  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  its  kind  ever  penned,  and  for  which 
there  should  be  a  large  demand,  as  such  a  work  of 
its  entertaining  and  instructive  character  so  richly 
deserves. 

This  record  or  journal  of  research  into  the 
natural  history  and  geology  of  the  countries 
vi5.ited  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  bis  voyage  round  the 
world  in  H.M.S.  Bewjle  may  be  read  by  everyone 
with  profit,  and  to  the  geologist  and  lover  of 
natural  history  the  minute  and  accurate  descrip- 
tions convey  much  valuable  information  in  a  style 
at  once  charming  and  simple.  Until  now  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  an  illustrated 
edition,  bat  the  thing  is  accomplished,  and  makes 
the  reading  of  the  work  the  more  enjoyable  from  the 
profuse  and  excellent  sketches  of  birds,  insects, 
arid  tropical  scenery.  As  it  deals  for  the  most  part 
with  natural  history  and  geology,  it  has  lets 
practical  value  to  the  gardener  than  the  naturalist 
and  geologist,  but  in  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
native  scenery,  the  characters  of  the  people,  their 
habits  and  customs,  he  will  find  plenty  to  enter- 
tain ;  while  the  more  elaborate  descriptions  of  birds 
and  insects  are  written  with  such  charming  sim- 
plicity—unlike the  dry,  technical  records  of  some 
writers — that  they  will  prove  a  never  failing  source 
of  delight  and  instruction.  As  with  others,  on 
their  first  sight  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
tropics,  it  produced  on  Mr.  Darwin  a  feeling  of 
intense  admiration.  He  depicts  in  clear  graphic 
language  his  experience  of  the  delight  of  a 
naturalist  who  for  the  first  time  has  wandered  by 
himself  in  a  Brazilian  forest.  "  To  a  person  fond 
of  natural  history,  such  a  day  as  this  brings  with  it 
a  deeper  pleasure  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  ex- 
perience again ; "  and  the  reader  will  find  a 
good  illustration  of  virgin  forest  depicting  the 
wild  tangle  of  growth ;  but  though  the  jungle 
fills  him  with  wonder  and  delight,  there  is  a  mono- 
tony in  its  evergreen  luxuriance  that  forces  com- 
parison with  the  freshness  and  exquisite  charm  of 
an  English  spring.  In  writing  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  which  "the  extreme  uniformity  of  the  vegetation 
is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape," 
he  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  English  spring: — 

The  iuliabitauts  of  this  hemisphere  and  of  the  inter- 
tropical regions  lose  perhaps  oue  of  the  most  glorious, 
though  to  our  i^yes  common,  spectacles  of  the  world — 
the  first  bursting  into  full  foliage  of  the  leafless  tree  ; 
and  to  us,  now  welcoming  the  annual  revelation  of 
budding  growth,  the  brightness  and  joyousness  of 
spring  never  fail  to  excite  pleasure,  which  is  per- 
petuated as  the  leaves  change  to  the  full  green 
of  summer  and  the  rich  mellow  tints  of  autumn. 
There  is  no  weariness  in  the  delightful  variation 
the  Englsh  landscape  undergoes  from  January  to 
December. 

In  the  second  chapter,  which  embraces  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  an  illustration  is  given  of  the  Mandioca  or 
Cassada,  which  is  cultivated  on  the  estate  at  Socigo 
of  Senhor  Manuel  Figuireda,  a  relation  of  one  of 

_  *  "A  Xahn-alist's  Voyage:  .Journal  of  researches 
into  the  natural  hi.itory  and  geology  of  the  couut.ries 
vititedduring  the  voyage  of  U.M.S.  Benzie  round  the 
woild."  Ihustrated  editiou.  By  Charles  Darwiu, 
M.A.,  P.R.S.    London  :  John  Murray. 


Darwin's  party.  CofiEee  is  the  chief  product  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  but  the  Mandioca  is  also 
cultivated  in  quantity,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  use. 

Every  part  of  this  plant  is  useful ;  the  leaves  and 
stalks  are  eaten  by  the  horses,  and  the  roots  are  grouud 
into  a  pulp  which,  when  pressed  dry  and  baked,  forms 
the  farinha,  the  principal  article  of  sustenance  in  the 
Brazils.  It  is  a  curious  though  well-known  fact  that 
the  juice  of  this  most  nutritons  plant  is  highly  poison- 
ous. 

In  the  woods  of  Socego  the  Cabbage  Palm  luxuri- 
ates, and  a  neat  illustration  shows  the  character- 
istics of  this  majestic  plant,  which  "  waves  its 
elegant  head  at  the  height  of  4(i  feet  or  fiO  feet 
above  the  ground." 

The  Botanic  Gardens  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  are 
briefly  alluded  to,  but  the  simple  description  tells 
of  the  richness  of  the  vegetation  in  this  sunny 
clime.  Here  the  Camphor,  Pepper,  Cinnamon  and 
Clove  trees  give  out  a  delightful  aromatic  perfume, 
and  the  Mango,  Bread-fruit,  and  Jaoa  spread  out 
their  magnificent  foliage,  very  different  from  the 
aspect  of  vegetation  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
where  a  "dry  gravelly  soil  supports  tufts  of  brown 
withered  Grass,  and  low-natured  bushes  armed  with 
spines."  It  was  here  that  Darwin  saw  a  famous 
tree,  of  which  he  gives  a  graphic  description, 
that  may  interest  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  read  the  book. 

We  came  in  sight  of  a  famous  tree,  which  the 
Indians  reverence  as  the  altar  of  Walleechu.  It  is 
situated  on  a  high  part  of  the  plain,  and  hence  is  a  land- 
mark visible  at  a  great  distance.  As  soon  as  a  tribe 
of  Indians  come  in  sight  they  offer  their  adorations  by 
loud  shouts.  The  tree  itself  is  low,  much  branched 
and  thorny.  Just  above  the  root  it  has  a  diameter  of 
about  3  feet.  It  stands  by  itself  without  any  neiglibour, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  first  tree  we  saw.  Afterwards  we 
met  with  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind,  but  they  were 
far  from  common.  Being  winter,  the  tree  had  no  leaves, 
but  in  their  place  numberless  threads,  by  which  the 
various  olTerings,  such  as  cigars,  bread,  meat,  pieces  of 
cloth,  &c  ,  had  been  suspended To  com- 
plete the  scene  the  tree  was  surrounded  by  the  bleached 
bones  of  horses  which  had  been  slaughtered  as  sacri- 
fices. All  Indians  of  every  age  and  sex  malie  their 
ofterings ;  they  then  think  that  their  horses  will  not 
tire,  and  that  they  themselves  shall  be  prosperous. 

On  the  journey  to  Mercedes,  on  the  Rio  Negro, 
immense  beds  of  the  Thistle,  Pampas  and  Cardoon 
are  met  with — the  Cardoon  growing  as  high  as  the 
horse's  back  and  the  Thistle  even  over-topping  the 
rider  himself. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book 
is  that  which  deals  with  the  Patagonians,  and  in 
this  region  Darwin  found  a  species  of  Cactus, 
named  in  honour  of  the  great  naturalist.  A  small 
outline  cut  shows  it  to  have  spikes  of  unusual 
length  and  sharpness.  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Chile 
are  vividly  described,  and  in  ascending  the  Cam- 
pana,  or  Bell  Mountain,  of  Central  Chile,  noticed 
that— 

In  a  few  places  there  were  Palms,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  one  at  an  elevation  of  at  least  4500  feet. 
They  are  excessively  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Chile, 
and  valuable  on  account  of  a  sort  of  treacle  made  from 
the  sap A  good  tree  wiU  give  ninety  gal- 
lons. In  Central  Chile  the  Cactuses  or  Opuntias  were 
often  met  with,  and  one  of  a  spherical  figure,  which,  in- 
cluding the  spiups.was  G  feet  4 inches  in  circumference. 
The  height  of  the  common  cyhndrical  branching  kind 
is  from  12  feet  to  15  feet,  and  the  girth  (with  spines) 
of  the  branches  between  3  feet  and  4  feet. 

One  of  the  most  important  plants  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  book  is  Gunnera  scabra,  called 
here  the  "  franke,'"  and  which  by  reason  of  the 
luxuriance  and  breadth  of  its  massive  foliage  is 
used  with  the  best  effects  in  English  gardens, 
planted  in  some  isolated  spot,  where  its  huge 
Rhubarb-like  leaves  are  sheltered  from  storms  of 
wind,  which  quickly  tear  and  spoil  their  rich 
beauty.  It  i^  hardy,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to 
stand  an  English  winter,  if  a  slight  protection  is 
given  daring  spells  of  unusual  cold  by  a  layer  of 
dry  leaves  placed  amongst  the  stems,  and  with  the 
foliage  bent  down  to  give  shelter  to  the  crowns. 
There  was  formerly  a  specimen  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew.     In  its  native  country  Darwin  no- 


ticed some  fine  specimens  growing  on  the  sand- 
stone  cliffs,  and  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  eat 
the  stalks,  and  tan  leather  with  the  roots  and  pre- 
pare a  black  dye  from  them.  One  measured  nearly 
S  feet  in  diameter,  and,  therefore,  no  less  than 
24  feet  in  circumference.  The  stalk  exceeds  a  yard 
in  height,  and  from  four  to  five  of  the  gigantic 
Rhubarb-like  leaves  are  carried  by  each  plant. 

The  Apple  trees  in  Valdivia  form  an  interest- 
ing paragraph.  The  town  is  in  the  midst  of  Apple 
orchards,  and  Darwin  records,  "  I  have  never  seen 
any  country  where  Apple  trees  appeared  to  thrive 
so  well  as  in  this  damp  part  of  South  America.  On 
the  borders  of  the  roads  there  were  many  young 
trees  e\idently  self-sown."  A  description  then 
follows  of  the  native  method  of  forming  Apple 
orchards,  which  appear  to  supply  considerable  food 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  fruit-embowered  town, 
that  vies  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Mendoza, 
where  vineyards  flourish,  and  orchards  of  Figs, 
Peaches,  and  Olives  abound.  This  must  have 
proved  a  paradise  of  fruit,  as  "  we  bought  Water 
Melons  for  a  halfpenny  apiece,  and  for  the  value  of 
threepence,  half  a  barrowful  of  Peaches." 

Tahiti,  with  its  luxuriant  vegetation  and  luscious 
tropical  fruits,  was  a  source  of  keen  delight  to  the 
great  naturalist,  and  forms  one  of  the  best  chapters 
in  the  book.     Here, 

In  the  midst  of  Bananas,  Oriinge,  Cocoa-nut  and  Bread- 
fruit trees,  spots  are  cleared  where  Yams,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  the  Sugar-cane,  and  Pine-apples  are  culti- 
vated. Even  the  brush-wood  is  an  imported  fruit  tree, 
namely,  the  Guava.  which  throagli  its  abundance  has 
become  as  noxious  as  a  weed. 

The  Bread-fruit  is  often  noticed  by  Darwin,  who 
dilates  on  the  beauty  of  groves  of  the  tree,  as 
vigorous  as  the  English  Oak,  and  bearing  a  heavy 
burden  of  large  nutritious  fruit. 

On  every  side  were  forests  of  Bananas,  the  fruit  of 
which,  though  serving  for  food  in  various  ways,  lay  in 
heaps  decaying  on  the  ground,  and  he  considered  the 
young  leaves  of  the  wi:d  Arum  better  than  Spinach 
and  the  roots  when  well  baked  are  good  to  eat. 

It  sounds  strange  to  hear  now  the  uncompli' 
mentary  remarks  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  New  Zealand 
but  of  course,  since  the  first  issue  of  the  book,  a 
vast  change  has  come  over  the  continent  of  Aus 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  Speaking  of  the  latter, 
he  says, 

I  believe  we  were  all  glad  to  leave  New  Zealand.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  place  ....  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  are  the  very  refuse  of  society. 

Bat  he  has  a  kindly  word  for  Waimate  and  its 
Christian  inhabitants  and  where  he  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  missionaries.  The  sight 
of  English  produce,  crops  of  Barley  and  Wheat  in 
full  ear,  was  exceedingly  pleasant. 

One  of  the  last  places  described  is  St.  Helena,  of 
which  the  vegetation  is  essentially  British,  brought 
about  by  the  importations  made  from  England.  We 
can  fancy  the  delight  of  the  naturalist,  far  away 
from  English  shores,  feasting  his  eyes  on  sloping 
banks  of  Gorse  covered  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Weeping  Willows  are  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivulets,  and  the  hedges  are  made  of  the  Blackberry 
producing  its  well-known  fruit.  When  we  consider 
that  the  number  of  plants  now  found  on  the  island  is 
74G,  and  that  out  of  these  52  alone  are  indigenous 
species,  the  rest  haviut;  been  imported  and  most  of 
them  from  England,  we  see  the  reason  of  the  British 
character  of  the  vegetation. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  read  this  delightful  sum- 
mary of  one  of  the  most  interesting  voyages  made 
round  the  world,  should  not  fail  to  become  at  once 
acquainted  with  its  rich  contents,  that  appeal  not 
only  to  the  general  reader,  naturalist,  and  geologist, 
but  to  the  gardener  as  well,  as  the  brief  review  here 
given  will  amply  prove. 


Chinese  Nareiss,  or  Joss  Flower. — In  reply 
to  an  inquiry  of  W.  C.  Atkinson,  I  purchased  in  De- 
cember, 1SS9,  four  bulbs  of  the  above,  and  the 
roots  placed  in  sand  and  water  have  flowered  beauti- 
fully, some  having  single  and  others  double  flowers. 
Some  of  the  bulbs  have  nine  stems,  each  bearing  from 
six  to  eight  flowers.  The  roots  did  split,  and  the 
bowls  sold  with  them  were  rather  small,  so  I  put  thi 
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bulbs  into  a  larger  basin.  The  roots  grown  in  soil  were 
not  quite  so  handsome.  They  have  been  greatly  ad- 
mired and  the  scent  is  delicious. — D.  M.  W. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Maech  11. 
The  first  meeting  of  March  was  larger  than  antici- 
pated from  the  unusual  severity  of  the  weather  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  the  exhibits 
generally  were  of  an  interesting  character,  not 
mere  groups  of  things  everyone  knows  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  tiowers. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  went  to  eaoh  of  the 
following: — 

Phaius  htbridus  Cooksoni.— This  is  one  of 
the  finest  hybrid  Orchids  of  recent  year?,  raised  by 
Mr.  Cookson,  of  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  and 
shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans. 
A  full  description  of  it  is  given  in  The  Garden  of 
last  week  (p.  224)  under  the  heading  "  Two  Good 
Hybrid  Orchids." 

Cypripedium  Numa. — Here  we  have  a  remark- 
ably distinct  hybrid  between  C.  Stonei  and  C.  Law- 
rencianum,  the  flower  fairly  representing  both 
parents,  especially  Stonei,  the  petals  and  lip  show- 
ing with  great  clearness  the  characters  of  this  beau- 
tiful species,  but,  unfortunately,  the  colours  are 
scarcely  well  defined.  There  is  the  broad  dorsal 
sepal  of  Lawrenceanum,  but  the  longitudinal  stripes 
are  not  brought  out  with  the  same  vividness  as  in 
the  parent,  and  the  colouring  on  the  petals  is  heavy ; 
the  lip  is  of  a  brighter  shade  of  brown.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  hybrid,  although  wanting  the  colour- 
attraction  that  marks  the  exquisite  gem,  shown 
recently  by  the  same  firm  under  the  name  of  Niobe. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Dendrobium  Aspasia. — This  deserves  unquali- 
fied praise.  It  is  a  lovely  hybrid  between  D. 
Wardianum  and  D.  aureum,  both  noble  parents. 
A  small  plant  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  showed  that  it  will  bloom  very  freely,  and  in 
a  mass  the  delightful  colours  of  the  flowers  must 
be  unusually  beautiful.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  delicately  tipped  with  rose  ;  the  lip  broad, 
deep  yellow,  enriched  with  a  velvety  crimson 
central  blotch,  made  more  intense  by  the  strong 
contrast  of  a  rose  tip  at  the  apex. 

Dbxdrobidm  signatum. — This  is  an  interesting 
Dendrobium,  but  not  one,  we  should  think,  likely 
to  be  much  grown.  The  flowers  are  pale  primrose  in 
colour,  and  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  D.  lutecium, 
the  centre  of  the  lip  deepening  to  a  stronger  yel- 
low, and  blotched  in  the  centre  with  lake-crimson 
colour;  the  leaves  are  of  an  unusually  bright 
green.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  (Young's  var.). — This  was 
one  of  the  finest  Orchids  exhibited,  and  showed 
the  remarkable  diversity  of  colouring  displayed  in 
the  lip  of  this  Lycaste.  We  have  rose  colours  of 
all  shades,  deep  crimsons,  but  nothing  so  delightful 
as  the  clear  salmon-pink  shade  on  the  lip  of 
"  Young's  variety."  This  is  deepest  at  the  margin, 
the  centre  becoming  paler,  and  there  is  a  delicate 
suffusion  of  the  same  tint  on  the  petals.  The  bold 
massive  sepals  are  pure  white,  and  the  contrast 
with  such  an  uncommon  colour  as  this  salmon-pink 
is  peculiarly  happy.  The  plant  exhibited  the  same 
robustness  and  freedom  as  the  type.  It  was  shown 
by  Mr.  R.  Young,  Liverpool. 

Phcenix  RrKBELlNi. — This  dwarf  Palm  will,  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  become  largely  grown,  and  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  and  Mr.  J. 
O'Brien,  Harrow  Hill.  It  is  not  unlike  P.  rupicola, 
and,  as  seen  in  a  mass  as  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
gander,  has  an  exquisite  gracefulness  and  beauty, 
the  narrov?  rich  green  pinnae,  each  about  6  inches 
long,  forming  an  elegant  arching  leaf,  such  as 
would  make  an  excellent  effect  on  the  table.  The 
plant  from  Mr.  O'Brien  had  a  bare  stem  crowned 
with  a  spreading  mass  of  leaves,  and  without  the 
elegance  of  the  tufted  mass  from  the  St.  Albans 
firm. 


Amaryllis  Champion.  —  'We  may  well  ask 
what  is  to  be  the  limit  of  size  in  the  Amaryllis  or 
Hippeastrnm.  This  is  certainly  a  giant  of  its  race, 
each  flower  measuring  almost  a  foot  across,  and 
with  that  remarkable  breadth  of  segment  and  mas- 
siveness  that  stamp  the  Amaryllis  of  to-day.  The 
colour  is  self  rich  scarlet,  the  green  colouring 
appearing  in  the  centre  and  extending  very  little 
into  the  body  colour.  It  was  shown  in  an  interest- 
ing series  of  Hippeastrums  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  representing  the  various  stages  of  the 
flower  to  illustrate  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  H. 
Veitch  on  this  plant.  It  was  an  example  of  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  flower  in  the  hands 
of  the  florist. 

Camellia  La  Vestale.— This  is  a  beautiful 
flower,  with  very  much  the  character  of  the  old 
alba  plena,  the  petals  smoother,  and  making,  if 
possible,  a  fuller,  more  symmetrical  bloom.  It  has 
the  same  freedom  as  the  old  favourite  that  everyone 
values.     From  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following:  — 

Oncidiijm  Larkinianum. — A  hybrid  between 
0.  Gardnerianum  and  0.  Marshallianum.  It  is  a 
handsome  flower,  smaller  than  that  of  the  last 
named,  but  retaining  its  brilliant  yellow-coloured 
lip,  which  brings  out  the  rich  brown  colouring  on 
the  petals,  the  margin  of  which  is  also  yellow  ;  the 
sepals  are  smaller  and  of  a  paler  brown.  From 
Mr.  J.  Larkin. 

Cattleya  Trian^  maeqinata. — There  are 
many  beautiful  forms  of  this  variable  Orchid,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  a  large  mass  of  it 
would  be  remarkably  brilliant.  Several  flowers  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest 
Hill,  and  in  which  the  petals  and  sepals  were  both 
of  the  same  self  delicate  rose  colour ;  but  the  petals 
were  about  3  inches  in  breadth,  setting  off  the  deep 
crimson-purple  lip,  finely  margined  with  white,  and 
soft  yellow  in  the  throat,  giving  way  at  the  extreme 
base  to  rose  colour  intercepted  by  white  lines. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatoeei  melanocen- 
TEUM. — O.  Pescatorei  has  never  shown  the  same 
variability  as  0.  crispum,  but  in  this  form  we  have 
a  distinct  and  beautiful  flower.  The  small  plant 
of  it  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tautz,  Shepherd's  Bash, 
carried  a  spike  of  twelve  blooms,  each  of  the  charac- 
teristic rounded  shape  of  the  type  and  pure  white, 
except  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  rich  blotch  of 
the  deepest  crimson,  the  column  being  of  the  same 
coloui',  except  at  the  tip  which  is  white.  A  small 
portion  of  the  yellow  crest  not  suffused  with  crim- 
son gives  lite  to  the  flower.  It  is  a  choice  and 
valuable  variety. 

Cattleya  Teian^  fulgens. — This  is  another 
deep  coloured  variety,  the  lip  intense  purple, 
deepening  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat,  within 
which  there  is  the  usual  yellow  colouring.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  bold  and  handsome,  the  colour 
rose.  From  Mr.  H.  B.  Mildmay,  Shoreham  Place, 
Sevenoaks. 

Orchids  were  exhibited  by  several  of  the  leading 
firms.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  an  excellent 
display  of  many  kinds,  amongst  them  large  speci- 
mens smothered  in  bloom  of  Dendrobium  War- 
dianum and  1).  nobile,  two  varieties  of  unusually 
deep  colour,  and  showing  their  remarkable  beauty 
when  grown  to  a  large  size.  One  of  the  best  forms 
of  the  old  D.  litniflorum  was  called  superbum,  the 
flowers  much  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  and  rich 
purple-rose  colour  in  the  sepals  and  petals ;  the 
lip  bold,  creamy  white,  except  at  the  margin,  where 
it  is  of  the  same  purple-rose  shade,  and  deep  vel- 
vety lake-purple  colour  in  the  throat  of  the  flower. 
Phaius  tubercnlosus  was  well  shown,  and  though 
usually  considered  difficult  to  grow  well,  flourishes 
vigorously  at  St.  Albans,  the  plants  being  on  rafts 
suspended  near  the  roof  of  the  Nymphasa  house. 
Oncidium  heteranthum  was  well  represented,  also 
Laelia  flava,  a  beautiful  flower,  clear  rich  yellow,  the 
sepals  and  petals  narrow,  about  equal  length  and 
breadth,  and  the  lip  frilled.  The  raceme  is  very 
graceful.  An  uncommon  plant  is  Ipsea  or  Pachys- 
toma  spcciosa,  in  which  the  leaves  are  wanting,  as 
is  usual  in  the  genus,  but  the  flowers  are  bright,  the 


colour  rich  yellow,  except  on  the  inside  of  the  lip, 
where  there  are  a  few  crimson  lines,  the  front  lobe 
distinctly  crested.  A  botanical  certificate  was  given 
to  Cypripedium  Schombnrgkianum,  the  flowers  not 
unlike  those  of  Dominiannm  and  light  brown  in 
colour.  There  were  several  other  interesting  plants 
(silver  medal). 

A  beautiful  group  came  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  which  a  silver 
medal  was  also  given.  The  delightful  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum  was  finely  shown,  some  of  the  forms 
having  broader  sepals  and  petals  than  usual.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  beautiful  species  than  this,  and 
we  are  glad  it  is  again  fairly  common.  A  splendid 
variety  of  0.  crispum  is  Warneri,  the  flower  of  great 
massiveness  and  width,  white,  and  blotched  with 
deep  chestnut-brown.  Amongst  the  OdontogloB- 
sums  especially  fine  were  the  old  luteo-purpureum, 
triumphans,  an  excellent  form,  good  varieties  of 
crispum,  Halli,  Andersonianum,  Sanderianum  and 
facetum.  A  large  specimen  of  Dendrochilnm  glu- 
maceum  crowded  with  flowers  showed  what  a 
graceful  Orchid  it  makes  when  in  a  large  mass.  Be- 
sides these  were  the  yellow-flowered  and  spotted- 
leaved  Phaius  maculatus,  Epidendrum  lanipes,  Ca- 
lanthe  Regnieri,  C.  Williamsi,  a  very  richly  coloured 
form,  the  whole  of  the  lip  deep  crimson  ;  the  pure 
white  CcL'logyne  cristata  alba,  Oncidium  Caven- 
dishianum,  and  Lycaste  flavescens.  Messrs.  H. 
Low  and  Co.  showed  several  flowers  of  Phalaenopsis, 
comprising  all  the  best  varieties,  and  a  new  species 
of  Angiaicum,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  lietween  the 
little  hyaloides  and  citratum ;  the  flowers  paler  and 
smaller  than  those  of  citratum.  If  it  is  as  free  as 
the  parents,  it  will  be  welcome  (botanical  certifi- 
cate). A  fine  series  of  Coelogyne  cristata  came 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  comprising 
the  varieties  Lemoniana,  major,  Chatsworth  variety, 
the  plants  well  flowered.  Mr.  Tautz  exhibited  Cy- 
pripedium Rothschildianum  and  C.  selligerum  ru- 
brum,  a  richly  coloured  form,  shining  as  if  var- 
nished. C.  Trianai  tyrianthina,  from  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons,  is  a  good  type,  the  flowers  rich  purple- 
crimson  in  colour.  An  excellent  specimen  of  On- 
cidium tetracopis  came  from  Mr.  H.  Mark,  Cheriton, 
Beckenham,  and  it  is  a  species  seldom  seen,  al- 
though introduced  from  New  Grenada  in  1873.  The 
stem  is  slender  and  very  long,  the  flowers  rich 
chestnut-brown  and  yellow.  Mr.  Wythes,  of  Syon 
House  Gardens,  brought  an  excellent  spike  of  a 
variety  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  closely  approaching 
Lemoniana,  and  flowers  of  a  good  type  of  Cypri- 
pedium villosum.  Dendrobium  Smillia;,  with  a 
crowded  mass  of  greenish  flowers,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  is  a  cariosity,  but  Jnothing  more.  A 
choice  Odontoglossum  is,0.  Appleyardianum,  shown 
by  Mr.  Appleyard,  Savile  Road,  bearing  two  racemes 
of  flowers,  which  have  a  yellow  ground  colour, 
thickly  and  regularly  spotted  with  chestnut;  it  is 
not  unlike  0.  hebraicum.  A  good  variety  of  Cattleya 
Trainfe  was  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Firth,  Manning- 
ham  Thorpe,  Bradford,  the  flower  very  decided  and 
rich  in  colour.  The  lip  is  deep  self  purple-rose, 
without  the  usual  blotch  of  yellow  at  the  base,  this 
colour  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  few  lines  within 
the  throat ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  rose,  the 
latter  broad,  and  having  a  central  line  of  still 
deeper  shade.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  ex- 
hibited Cypripedium  Othello,  a  hybrid  between 
hirsutissimum  and  villosum  Boxalli,  in  which  the 
characters  of  the  two  parents  are  fairly  well 
blended  ;  also  Dendrobium  micans,  a  hybrid  be- 
tween D.  Wardianum  and  litniflorum,  which  has 
much  of  the  character  of  the  last  named.  Cym- 
bidium  eburneo-Lowianum,the  parentage  expressed 
by  the  name,  is  an  interesting  hybrid,  but  of  no 
particular  beauty.  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft  buff 
colour,  like  those  of  Lowianum  in  expression,  and 
with  a  similar,  but  not  such  rich  blotch  of  crimson 
on  the  lip.  A  delicately  beautiful  flower  is  Den- 
drobium Wardiano-japonicum,  white,  and  more 
in  the  way  of  transparens ;  it  would  be  diflioult  to 
trace  the  Wardianum  parentage. 

The  most  interesting  group  was  that  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  containing  many  rare,  curious, 
and  beautiful  plants  seldom  seen.  Several,  such  as 
ArisL-ma  speciosa  and  A.  prjecox,  have  been  de- 
scribed recently  in  The  Garden,  and  a  few  more 
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have  special  mention  in  the  "  Notes  of  the  Week  " 
of  the  present  number.  An  interesting  exhibit  was 
specimens  of  the  Arrowroot  (Maranta  arundinacea) 
and  Poison  Bulb  (Bnphane  toxicaria),  a  South 
African  Amaryllidaceous  plant,  bearing  a  large 
head  of  numerous  deep  crimson  flowers.  It  is  said 
to  be  fatal  to  cattle,  and  is  also  used  by  the  Bushmen 
to  poison  their  arrows.  Brownea  Ariza,  il-johmea 
glomerata,  Strelitzia  Nicolai,  Columnea  Kalbreyeri, 
the  curious  Dracontium  fcecundum,  Tacca  artocar- 
pifolia,  Godwinia  gigas,  besides  several  Acacias, 
were  exhibited,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  created 
unusual  interest.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  plants 
shown  was  Eondeletia  amcena,  a  Guatemalan 
species,  carrying  a  dense  head  of  small  pinkish 
flowers,  bearded  with  golden  hairs  in  the  throat. 
It  is  very  free  and  a  valuable  stove  plant.  We 
hope  to  publish  a  coloured  plate  of  it. 

A  large  display  of  Camellia  flowers,  which  filled 
fourteen  boxes,  was  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  representing  a  rich  selection 
of  the  finest  varieties  in  commerce.  This  firm  has 
a  unique  collection  of  Camellias  (silver  medal). 

Besides  the  Ccclogynes,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
of  Cheshunt,  showed  a  box  of  Rose  blooms,  includ- 
ing such  varieties  as  the  soft,  yellow-coloured  Mme. 
Hoste,  Puritan,  and  Luciole,  besides  a  large  speci- 
men of  the  single  white  grandiflora,  Amaryllis 
Dark  Beauty,  a  very  deep- coloured  variety  ;  several 
plants  of  the  sweet-scented  Boronia  megastigma : 
the  bright  salmon-rose  Azalea  rosa^flora,  and  flowers 
of  the  double  Sparmannia  africana.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons  had  a  Carnation  of  the  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  type  named  Mme.  A.  Warocque,  the 
flowers  bright  red. 

The  Amaryllises  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
were  a  feature  of  interest,  but  we  shall  have  again 
to  refer  to  this  flower,  soon  to  be  in  full  beauty  in 
the  Chelsea  nurseries.  The  same  firm  had  plants 
of  the  delightful  Boronia  hetcrophylla,  the  shoots 
hung  with  rosy  bells,  as  shown  in  our  coloured 
plate  of  November  12,  1887  (p.  Hi),  and  also  of  B. 
megastigma,  besides  a  mass  of  Andromeda  ja- 
ponica,  a  valuable  shrub  for  its  rich  profusion  of 
Lily-of-the-Valley-like  spikes  of  flowers,  and  varie- 
ties of  Azalea  mollis  named  Edison  and  Esmeralda, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  rich  scarlet.  A  basket  of 
the  now  well-known  Primula  obconica  came  from 
Mr.  Moore,  The  Gardens,  Holmwood,  Kingston-on- 
Thames  (bronze  medal).  Cut  flowers  of  Crown 
Imperials  came  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Bourne, 
Lincoln,  and  Primrose  "  Ye  Primrose  Dame," 
the  flowers  deep  yellow.  Why  name  such  varieties 
of  the  common  Primrose  ? 

Ferns  and  Dracsenas  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B' 
May,  Edmonton,  and  comprised  a  number  of  good 
things,  especially  Adiantnm  farleyense,  andAralias 
gracillima,leptophylla,Kerchoveana,  elegantissima, 
and  Chabrieri,  which  represented  the  best  of  this 
class  (silver  medal).  Adiantum  Porteri,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  Porter,  The  Nurseries,  Freshfield,  Liver- 
pool, is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  A.  cuneatum 
and  gracillimum,  but  we  could  see  no  special  dis- 
tinctness. The  strain  of  Cinerarias  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons  was  given  an  award  of  merit. 

The  only  hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs- 
Barr  and  .Son,  Long  Ditton,  and  comprised  Daffo- 
dils, Chionodoxas,  and  other  early  gems.  C.  gigan- 
tea  has  certainly  larger  flowers  than  Luciliai, 
but  we  should  doubt  it  remaining  permanently  dis- 
tinct. In  a  large  mass  of  Lucilias,  flowers  quite  as 
large  and  finely  coloured  might  be  picked  out.  If 
the  flowers  remain  as  large  and  of  as  deep  a 
colour  as  those  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr,  it  would  be 
worth  growing  (bronze  medal). 

Fruit  was  represented  by  a  collection  of  Apples 
from  Mr.  Cummins,  The  Grange  Gardens,  WaJling- 
ton.  There  were  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  and  Golden  Reinette.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  had  Pears,  principally  stewing 
varieties  (silver  medal).  The  Claygate  Pearmain 
was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord 
Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Exeter,  had  an  Apple  named  Ashford 
Seedling,  a  brightly  coloured  and  well  preserved 
frnit,  but  of  its  quality  we  are  not  able  to  speak. 


MR.  VEITCH  ON  HIPPEASTRUMS. 
Me.  Veitch  in  the  paper  read  by  him  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  what 
had  been  done  in  his  nursery  In  improving  the 
flowers  of  Hippeastmms  since  the  year  18i)7. 
Before  Veitch  began,  however,  the  late  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  of  Ghent,  and  the  elder  De  Graaf,  of 
Leyden,  had  raised  numerous  hybrid  and  seedling 
Hippeastrums,  and  they  no  doubt  had  taken  their 
cue  from  Dean  Herbert,  who  was  busy  amongst 
Hippeastrums  in  1810,  when  the  first  hybrid  plant 
of  the  Amaryllid  order,  viz ,  H.  Johnstoni,  was 
raised.  De  Graaf's  son  and  successor  is  now  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  Messrs.  A^eitch  in  the 
breeding  of  Hippeastrums. 

The  species  from  which  Messrs.  Veitch  have 
obtained  the  best  results  by  crossing  them  with 
each  other  are  H.  Leopoldi,  H.  reticulata,  H. 
vittata  and  H.  brasiliensis.  By  crossing  H.  Leopoldi 
with  a  hybrid  known  as  Empress  of  India  the  race 
which  is  now  so  popular  was  obtained.  In  many 
of  the  first  seedlings  there  was  a  serious  defect  in 
the  large,  green,  star-like  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
tube.  This  has  now  been  reduced  to  inconspicuous 
size,  or  combining  it  with  colours  that  it  enhances 
rather  than  detracts  from.  A  comparison  of  the 
species  of  Hippeastrum  with  their  progeny  as 
represented  in  the  list  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  seedlings 
shows  what  a  truly  marvellous  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  size,  form,  substance,  and  colour 
of  the  flowers. 

The  cultural  directions  given  in  Mr.  A'eitch's 
paper  were  briefly  as  follows :  Soil  to  be  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  rotten  cow  manure,  and  one  part 
sand,  the  whole  to  be  mixed  together  three  months 
before  it  will  be  wanted  for  use.  Pots  to  be  as 
small  as  convenient,  and  well  drained.  The  plants 
to  be  shaken  clean  out  of  the  old  soil  when  repot- 
ted ;  the  time  for  this  to  be  about  ten  weeks  before 
the  flowers  are  wanted.  At  Chelsea  the  plants  are 
repotted  in  January.  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
light  house  where  the  temperature  is  55°  Fahr. 
About  a  fortnight  later  they  are  plunged  in  a  tan 
bed  and  the  temperature  is  raised  5°  higher.  Air 
is  given  on  all  bright,  warm  days.  Water  must  be 
carefully  supplied  at  all  times,  more  of  these  plants 
being  killed  by  excess  of  water  than  by  any  other 
cause.  When  growth  is  completed,  which  is  usually 
about  July,  the  plants  are  taken  out  of  the  plunge- 
bed  and  exposed  to  sunlight  and  air.  After  the 
bulbs  have  matured,  they  should  be  kept  dry  until 
the  return  of  the  potting  season.  The  Encbaris 
mite  is  almost  invariably  found  on  Hippeastrums, 
but  it  never  becomes  troublesome  unless  the  plants 
are  over-watered.  Mr.  Veitch  has  never  seen  a 
bulb  of  Hippeastrum  so  badly  infested  with  Eu- 
charis  mite  as  to  be  incurable.  This  statement  is 
important,  and  should  be  noted  by  those  autho- 
rities who  recommend  the  immediate  destruction 
of  all  bulbs  which  show  any  signs  of  this  pest. 

We  do  not  think  that  proper  courtesy  was  shown 
to  the  large  gathering  of  Fellows  and  others  who 
listened  to  this  admirable  paper,  when  no  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  or  discussion  was  afforded. 
This  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing caused  by  the  remarks  of  the  chairman,  but  it 
was  at  any  rate  both  unfortunate  and  disappoint- 
ing.  

L'Orchideenne The  seventeenth  meeting  of 

this  Dutch  Society  of  Amateur  Orchidists  was  held 
on  Sunday,  March  y,  at  Brussels.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-two  Orchids  wereshown  and  about  thirty 
of  them  were  very  striking.  Amongst  the  kinds 
exhibited  were  Catasetum  Bungerothi,  Grammato- 
phyllum  Fenzlianum,  described  as  an  extremely 
rare  Orchid  with  a  raceme  of  olive-green  flowers 
spotted  with  brown,  Phalanopsis  casta,  Epidendrum 
Wallisi,  Cymbidium  Lowi,  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba, 
Cattleya  Trianse  alba,  Zygopetalum  Jorisianum,  a 
series  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  among  which 
was  the  well-known  variety  Lindeni,  C.  Eliiottianum 
superbum,  and  Ccclogyne  cristata  alba.  The 
following  were  each  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate ;  Odontoglossum  Ruckeri  var.  Albertianum, 
from  M.  J.  Hye-Leysen  ;    Odontoglossum  species. 


from  M.  G.  Warocque;  Zygopetalum  Jorisianum, 
from  M.  Linden  ;  Odontoglossum  species,  from  M. 
A'uylsteke  ;  Cattleya  Reine  des  Beiges,  from  MM. 
Vervaet  et  Cie ;  Giammatophyllum  Fenzlianum, 
from  Mme.  Gibez,  a  Sens,  France. 


ROYAL  AQUARIUM. 


It  Is  a  venturesome  undertaking  to  institute  a 
series  of  flower  shows,  apart  from  those  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  but  this 
has  now  been  done,  and  during  the  season  exhibi- 
tions will  be  held  from  time  to  time  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Holmes.  If  the  first  show, 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  may  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  what  is  to  follow,  we  should 
have  displays  of  unusual  merit,  and  which  should 
draw  a  good  attendance  of  visitors.  While  we 
have  no  building  to  hold  a  good  flower  show,  we 
suppose  It  will  be  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Royal  Aquarium.  On  the  bright  spring  day  of 
Wednesday  last  neither  the  atmosphere  nor  the 
light  were  agreeable,  and  in  the  autumn  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  see  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  so 
that  its  disadvantages  for  horticultural  exhibitions 
are  too  evident.  \Ve  scarcely  anticipated  such  a 
display  of  spring  flowers,  comprising  principally, 
of  course.  Daffodils,  Cyclamens,  Hyacinths,  and 
Tulips.  There  was  not  great  competition  in  some 
of  the  classes,  but  big  breadths  of  Daffodils  and 
Cyclamens  made  a  brave  show  of  colour. 

It  is  early  yet  for  show  Hyacinths  and  Tulips, 
and  the  specimens  exhibited  looked  as  if  drawn  up 
somew  hat  in  heat,  but  the  spikes  of  the  first  named 
were  strong  and  handsome.  There  was  only  one 
competitor  in  the  classes  for  these,  viz ,  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  who 
exhibited  excellent  specimens.  Amongst  the  Hya- 
cinths were  such  well-known  kinds  as  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  Gertrude,  King  of  the  Blues,  La  Grandesse,  Lord 
Derby  ;  and  of  the  Tulips,  none  were  finer  than  the 
brilliant  carmine  Proserpine,  Duchesse  de  Parme, 
and  the  Keizer  Kroon,  which  Messrs.  Williams 
showed  extremely  well.  There  was  the  same  marked 
excellence  in  the  Polyanthus  Narciss  and  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  the  same  firm  having  again  the  finest 
specimens.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Hya- 
cinths, Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  Cholmley  Lodge  Gardens, 
Highgate,  was  first.  The  greatest  display  was  made 
by  the  Cyclamens,  which  were  splendidly  shown  by 
the  St.  George's  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell ;  the 
plants  were  one  mass  of  flowers  of  bright  and 
beautiful  shades,  especially  rose-carmine  and  crim- 
son ;  the  whites  were  also  exceptionally  pure.  Mr, 
J.  Odell,  Gould's  Green,  Hillingdon,  was  second, 
and  he  had  also  several  new  varieties  which  were 
pleasingly  coloured,  but  showing  that,  as  in  the 
Cineraria  and  Chrysanthemum,  there  is  a  striving 
after  bigness.  Princess  Beatrice,  carmine ;  Alba 
magna,  white;  Evelyn,  white  with  a  rich  crimson 
base ;  Precursor,  white  flushed  pink  ;  and  Fairy 
Queen,  similar  in  colour,  were  all  good,  but  with 
that  tendency  to  coarseness  that  is  a  distinctly  evil 
trait.  Victory  is  a  free-blooming  small-flowered 
variety  of  a  dark  crimson  colour.  The  first  prize 
for  thirty-six  plants  was  also  won  by  the  St.  George's 
Nursery  Company.  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom, 
Slough,  had  the  finest  twelve. 

Three  firms  competed  for  (he  prizes  offered  for 
the  cut  blooms  of  Narcissus — Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tot- 
tenham ;  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covtnt  Garden;  and 
Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road.  All 
showed  exceedingly  well.  Sir  Watkin,  the  Tenby, 
Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irving,  Bicolor  Horsfieldi, 
Maximus,  the  old  double  Eggs  and  Bacon,  Ard- 
Righ,  pallidus  praicox,  and  sulphnreus  plenus  were 
amongst  the  principal  varieties.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  in  the  order  given  above.  There  was  a 
good  competition  also  for  a  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  F^orest 
Hill,  coming  first,  their  group  consisting  of  very 
choice  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triacaj  and  numerous 
plants  of  Dendrobium  'Wardianum,  and  seedling 
Ciivias.  One  of  the  prettiest  exhibits  was  the 
collection  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  from 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  the  plants  full  of  bloom 
and  showing  a  great  variety  of  bright    colours. 
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Some  were  named,  and  amongst  these  the  most 
beautiful  were  Ellen  Terry,  bright  rose;  Mrs. 
Langtry,  an  exquisite  colour,  the  flowers  covering 
the  plant,  and  of  a  brilliant  rose  shade,  the  centre 
yellow.  We  have  never  seen  a  brighter,  clearer 
variety.  Lord  Randolph  is  very  deep  scarlet.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  individualise  when  we  have 
such  a  rich  series  of  delightful  tints. 

There  were  afew  miscellaneous  exhibits,  including 
a  beautiful  group  of  plants  from  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
Orchids,  and  well -flowered  plants  of  Olivia  atrosan- 
gninea,  a  bright  scarlet-flowered  variety  bearing  ex- 
cellent heads  of  bloom.  The  plants  of  Lilac  and 
Goelder  Rose  were  remarkably  well  grown,  the 
Lilacs  comprising  the  white  alba  virginalis  and 
Cliarles  X  The  plants  were  one  mass  of  bloom, 
and  just  of  the  right  siz?  for  decorations.  Several 
bunches  of  Daffodils  of  well-known  kinds  were 
sent  from  St.  MirjV,  Scilly  Isles,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Tonkin,  all,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  grown  in  the 
open  air.  A  basket  of  excellent  Mushrooms  for 
the  season  was  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Mays,  gardener  to 
Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Golders  Hill,  Hampstead,  and  in 
the  stand  of  horticultural  manures  from  Mr.  George, 
Putney,  were  samples  of  wood  wool,  a  material 
which  has  now  become  muoh  used  for  packing 
soft  fruits.  It  imparts  no  disagreeable  flavour  to 
the  fruits,  and  is  both  elastic  and  clean. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 
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Cattleya  Trianae. — "  J.  R.  R."  sends  a  flower  of 
an  excellent  variety  of  this,  the  lip  unusually  brilliant 
in  colour  and  the  petaU  soft  rose. 

Orchidists,  please  note. — The  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France  intend  to  hold  four  special 
shows  of  Cypripediuins,  viz.,  April  10,  June  l'?^,  Sept. 
11,  ISIIO,  and  Jan.  8,  ISDl. 

Weather  in  Hereford. — Heavy  snow  here  this 
morning.  Wind  north  and  keen  ;  every  appearance  of 
a  very  sharp  frost.  Most  acceptable,  as  we  have  no 
blossom  open,  but  very  forward  and  promising. — W. 
Coleman,  Eaifnor,  March  8. 

Show  of  flow^ering  bulbs  at  Haarlem. — 
We  are  asked  to  state  that  from  March  "21  to  25 
■will  he  held  at  Haarlem  a  show  of  flowering  bulbs, 
especially  Hjao'nths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Amaryllises, 
and  miscellaneous  subjects.  'I'he  show  is  one  of  those 
which  take  place  every  five  years  under  the  auspices 
of  the  General  Union  f:)r  the  Cultivation  of  Flower 
Roots. 

The  Joss  Flower. — A  splendid  mass  of  the 
Chinese  Sacred  Ldy,  or  Joss  Flower,  that  has  created 
s>me  interest  this  spring,  was  shown  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday.  The 
bulb  had  been  grown  on  in  a  large  howl  tilled  with 
small  stones.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  Grand  Monarch,  and  has  nothing  very  new 
abjut  it. 

Hyaeinthus  leucophseus,  a  species  from  the 
Caucasus,  is  not  wdthout  beauty,  although  not  to  be 
compared  with  H.  azureus  or  many  of  the  brilliant 
nearly  allied  Muscaria.  The  flowers  are  closely  set 
like  those  of  the  latter  genus,  of  a  pale  porcelain  or 
almost  lavender.  Its  earlinees  is  at  least  one  point  in 
its  favour,  though  not  the  only  one. 

A  beautiful  spring  flow^er.— Leucojum  cir- 
pathlcum  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  R.  Elliott,  Harhottle 
Castle,  Rothhury,  Northumberland.  This  is  a  form 
of  the  better  known  spring  Snowflake  (L.  vernum), 
and  a  cha'-ming  earLy  flower,  more  worthy,  we  think, 
f  f  the  gardener's  care  than  even  the  Snowdrop.  Mr. 
Elliott's  plants  are  very  strong  and  handsome  and 
emit  an  agreeabU'  odour. 

Rondeletia  amceaa  in  flower  now  at  Kew  is  a 
beautiful  stove  plant  from  Guatemala,  growing  to  a 
height  of  about  4  feet.  The  flowers  are  borne 
several  together  in  a  cluster,  the  colour  of  a  dark 
shade  of  pink,  the  throat  of  the  flower  deep  yellow  and 
bearded.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  genus,  and 
should  be  made  a  note  of  by  all  who  want  a  good  stove 
pViut. 

Dendrobium  Falconeri. — I  have  sent  yon  a 
few  flowers  ot  Dendrobium  Falconeii  which  I  have 
cow  flowering  very  freely.  I  belitvj  a  great  many 
growers  fail  to  flower  this  most  lovely  Dcnirobe 


I  think  the  best  and  safest  way  of  flowering  it  is  to 
put  it  in  a  Heath  house,  or  any  other  very  dry,  airy 
house  about  Ssptember  and  let  it  remain  till  about 
November  without  any  water  at  all,  and  then  put 
it  back  into  a  very  strong  moist  heat,  in  which  it 
should  be  grown  all  the  rest  ot  the  year.  Oar 
plants  are  grown  over  a  tank. — W.  B. 

Chiswick  Horticultural  Society.  —  There 
should  be  a  good  competition  in  the  open  class  for 
Roses  at  the  exhibition  of  this  society  to  be  held 
on  Jnly  10  next.  A  special  priz3  to  take  the  form 
of  a  silver  cnp,  value  20  guineas  (added  to  which  is 
a  prize  of  £?•),  will  be  offered  for  twenty-four  Roses, 
three  blooms  of  each  kind.  Mr.  J.  Mantell  offers 
the  cup,  to  become  the  property  of  the  exhibitor 
after  it  has  been  won  by  him  three  times,  not  neces- 
sarily in  succession. 

Wildstnith  Memorial  Fund.— We  are  pleased 
to  receive  a  list  of  contributions  to  the  fund 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £^0.  W.  J.  Palmer,  E-q., 
M.P.,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  each  contribute  o  guineas ;  the 
Hon.  Emma  L.  Shaw-Lefebvre,  £5  ;  O.  F.  Wilson 
and  Arthur  Sutton,  Esqs.,  each  a  gnicca ;  while 
Miss  Potts,  Miss  Markby,  and  Mefsrs.  W.  Binder, 
H.  J.  Clayton.  W.  Coleman,  W.  Crump,  A.  Dean, 
W.  C.  Davis,  S.  Kerry,  A.  Maxim,  W.  A.  Searing,  T. 
Turton,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  and  Messrs.  Wood  and  Sons 
contribute  various  amounts.  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Maiden 
Erleigh  Gardens,  Reading,  is  the  honorary  secretary, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Reading,  and  Mr.  H.  J 
Veitch,  Chelsea,  the  honorary  treasnrersof  the  fund. 

The  Mayflower  (Epigo^a  repens). — We  have  at 
last  flowered  this,  which  is  at  least  one  step  towards 
its  making  a  home  with  us.  It  is  a  common  North 
American  plant,  evergreen,  with  a  prostrate  trailing 
habit,  and  said  to  be  found  in  sandy  or  rocky  soil, 
chiefly  under  the  kindly  shade  of  the  huge  Pine  trees. 
After  trying  it  in  many  ways  and  failing,  we  hope 
at  last  to  establish  it  successfully,  under  an  old 
Pine,  in  peat  and  well-rotted  leaf-soil.  We  believe 
it  has  been  well  established  at  Knap  Hill  Nurseries 
for  many  years  under  Rhododendrons,  and  also  at 
Wisley  Gardens,  Weybridge,  where,  however,  it  is 
shaded  by  deciduous  trees,  the  plants  bsing  almost 
covered  over  with  the  lanky 'grass.  The  flowers,  borne 
in  bunches,  are  of  a  white  or  delicate  rose  tint, 
sweetly  scented,  and  very  pretty  peeping  from 
amongst  the  dark  green  oval  leaves.  An  engraving 
ot  a  flowering  plant  of  this  appeared  inTHE  Gabdkn, 
June  2,  1888. 

Strelitzia  Nicolai. — This  striking  flower  was 
shown  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Hon  icnltural  Society  in  the  collection  of  rare  plants 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  compared 
sometimtis  to  S.  Kegina,  bat  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  species,  and  certainly  less  beautiful  as 
regards  colour.  S.  Nicolai  is  one  ot  the  most 
robu;t  ot  all,  and  has  fine  foliage,  which  suggests  a 
use  for  the  plant  in  sub-tropical  gardening  where 
Musas  figure  largely.  It  will  in  good  soil  grow 
even  more  vigorously  than  these  if  given  shelter 
from  winds  and  planted  in  a  warm  corner. 
There  is  a  noble  specimen  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew  about  25  feet  in  height,  and  at  present  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  of  characteristic 
shape,  that  reminds  one  of  a  huge  tropical  butter- 
fly in  the  act  of  alighting,  and  with  la'ge  boat- 
shaped  purple  bracts,  each  about  1  foot  in  length 
and  3  inches  deep,  the  sepals  white  and  the  petals 
blue.  The  bract  is  filled  with  a  gummy  secretion 
by  the  time  the  flower  is  open.  If  it  is  compared 
to  any  other  kind,  that  one  must  be  S.  angnsta, 
which  it  so  closely  resembles  that  it  was  considered 
Identical  with  that  species  until  it  flowered  in  the 
Impeiial  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg  in 
1858. 

The  whit3  Apennine  Windflower.— A 
charming  companion  to  the  Anemone  blanda noted 
in  The  Gakden  last  week  may  be  found  in  this 
now  coming  into  bloom  on  sheltered  spots  on  the 
rockery,  "This  variety  flowers  a  little  eaTlier  than 
the  type,  is  as  robust  and  free  flowerirg,and  in  every 
way  a  more  serviceable  and  desirable  plant.  Th's 
is  a  time  when  flowers  are  most  appreciated,  atd  at  y 
plant  supplying  the    needful  at  thij   dull   season 


should  be  in  every  garden  in  England.  There  are 
several  forms  between  the  pure  white  and  typical 
A.  apennina,  but  they  are  usually  of  a  pale,  washy 
colour.  I  first  saw  the  true  form  in  Mr.  EUacombe'si 
garden  at  Bitton,  and  it  has  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  my  mind. — K. 

Korolkowia,  or  what  we  know  in  English  gar- 
dens as  Fritillaria  Sswerzowi,  is  already  in  flower, 
and  although  doubtless  of  much  interest  to  botan- 
ists, we  must  confess  to  an  utter  want  ot  apprecia- 
tion for  thii  new  introduction.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  seem  to  stand  well  in  the  open  air,  although  it 
comes  from  a  cold  district  in  Asia  Minor.  F. 
Sewerzowi  var.  bicolor,  in  which  the  yellowish 
green  of  the  type  is  somewhat  relieved  by  dark 
brown,  U  also  of  little  value.  It  will  doubtless 
settle  down  to  its  legitimate  place,  i  e  ,  the  curio 
collection  in  the  Botanic  G.^rden.— K. 

Heuchera  sangulnea.— The  expression  one 
often  hears  in  connection  with  this  as  being  the 
best  hardy  plant  introduced  tor  many  years  is,  in 
onr  opinion,  true  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It 
proves  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  rockery  plants, 
a  most  useful  bed  or  border  plant,  and  is  fast  be- 
coming a  great  favourite  for  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory.  It  stands  forcing  well,  which  must 
not,  however,  be  too  rapid,  and  although  a  little 
lanky,  the  flowers  are  richly  coloured  and  as  freely 
produced  as  when  grown  naturally.  As  a  cool 
house,  window,  or  corridor  plant  it  is  nneqialled,  as 
as  it  may  be  grown  tor  several  years  with  no  more 
attention  t  ban  a  little  top-dressing,  its  charming  and 
graceful  flowers  lasting  a  long  time.  This  plant 
has  a  great  future  before  it. 

A  Chrysanthemum  in  spring.— I  am  send- 
ing some  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  grandiflorum 
to  show  the  usefulness  ot  the  variety  for  late  work. 
I  have  been  cutting  very  fine  flowers  of  this  va- 
riety constantly  since  the  beginning  ot  the  year. 
There  are  some  buds  still  opening,  but  only  a  few 
of  the  outer  florets  are  of  the  proper  colour ;  the 
inner  ones  are  very  short  and  quite  green,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  buds  sent.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this?  I  also  send  a  flower  of  Cattleya  Trianaj.  As  I 
have  several  other  plants  ot  the  same  species  which 
differ  very  much  from  the  one  sent,  I  should  like  to 
know  if  yon  consider  this  a  good  variety.  The 
flower  has  been  open  now  three  weeks ;  consequently 
the  colour  on  the  lip  is  not  so  intense  as  it  was. — 
E   8.  Bbown,  Portland  Home,  Salishurij. 

*,*  Very  handsome  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum. 
The  variety  of  Cattleya  Triara:  is  very  good.— Ed. 

Canarina  campanula.— This  greenhouse  pe- 
rennial is  flowering  now  at  Pendell  Court,  which  is 
rich  in  interesting  and  uncommon  plants.  It  was 
introduced  from  the  Canary  Islands— hence  the 
name  Canaiina- about  ICfltj,  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  new,  although  as  rare  as  if  brought  over 
yesterday.  The  flowers  are  distinctly  bell-shaped, 
quaintly  coloured  with  a  yellowish  purple  shade, 
and  red  nerves,  nodding,  and  borne  singly  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots.  It  will  grow  between  3  feet 
and  4  feet  in  height,  and  wants,  if  grown  in  pots, 
plenty  ot  drainage,  root  space,  and  a  loamy  soil 
lightened  by  the  addition  of  silver  sand.  The  root  s 
are  tuberous,  and  one  way  ot  propagating  the  plant 
is  by  division  ot  the  roots,  or  it  can  be  done  by 
cuttings  or  sowing  seeds.  The  Bowers  are  so  much 
like  those  ot  a  Campanula  that  the  plant  was  at 
first  included  by  Linn;ens  and  Miller  in  this  genu=. 
Soon  after  its  introduction  it  was  grown  in  the 
Hampton  Court  Gardens. 

Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  S=n.— It 
is  with  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  this  well- 
known  nurserymm,  of  l.eiceste-,  at  the  age  of  74. 
lie  was  widely  known  in  the  trade,  and  devoted  him- 
self with  unflagging  interest  t  i  the  large  seed  business 
of  which  he  was  the  head. 

Names  of  plants.— -Inon. l.Odontojl  -ssum 

Halli ;  2,  ()dontoglos?um  AlexandriE;  3  and  4,  forms 
of  Ccelogjne  spec  osa;  .'^,  Clematis  hesasepal.i.  The 
Cymbidium  ha«!,  I  think,  t>?en  grown  in  t  jo  low  a  tem- 

pr-ature.  (1.  S.  .S.— All  forms  of  Cat^tleya  Trianff, 

a  very  variable  Orchid. if.  E.  I'.- l,tlie  cjjimon 

lljrtle;  2,  Cupressus  Liwson'ana;  3,(63-1  when  in 
fl  iwerj  4,  double  Snowdrop. 
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WOODS  AND  Forests. 

THE  SILVER  FIE. 
I  AM  glad  to  see  that  an  old  favourite  has  at 
last  received  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  15  tliat 
attention  which  in  my  opinion  it  so  well  de- 
serves. I  agree  witli  ]\Ir.  \Vel)ster  in  much 
of  what  he  says  of  the  Silver  Fir,  hut  wouLl 
take  exception  to  some  of  his  remarks.  Thus, 
he  says  that  tlie  soil  most  lieneficial  for  its 
rapid  growth  and  general  welfare  is  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  subsoil ;  my  experience  does  not  con- 
firm this.  I  do  not  recollect  any  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bournemouth  or  at  Kew  where 
the  sul)Soil  is  sandy,  but  am  acquainted  witli 
flourishing  specimens  in  most  retentive  clay 
and  dry  slate  rocks  on  the  soutli-east  coast  of 
Irelanil,  where  they  tower  above  every  other 
tree  in  most  exposeil  .situations,  continuing 
to  increase  in  hciglit  for  many  years  after 
every  other  neighbouring  tree  lias  ceased  to 
add  appreciably  to  its  height. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Webster  as  to  its 
value  for  planting  in  conjunction  with  Douglas 
Fir,  for  I  would  expect  that  tlie  nursling 
■would  very  soon  outgrow  the  luirse,  the  great 
defect  of  the  Silver  iir  being  its  slowness  of 
growth  in  its  early  stages,  nor  do  I  think  this 
system  of  planting  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
iJouglas  fir,  for  I  have  remarked  that  where 
they  have  grown  up  without  shelter  in  some- 
what exposed  positions,  they  Iiave  stood  expo- 
sure fairly  well ;  whereas,  where  they  have 
been  sheltered  for  some  years,  tliey  have  fre- 
quently lost  a  yard  or  two  of  their  growth  cm 
the  removal  of  the  sheltering  tree.  I  v.'ould 
rather  advise  that  the  Silver  iir  be  planted  as 
a  reserve  tree  with  others  of  faster  growth, 
whether  of  hard  or  soft  wood,  the  faster  grow- 
ing trees  coming  sooner  to  market,  and  nurs- 
ing up  the  Silver  Fir  to  more  rapid  growth 
than  when  alone,  and  thus  obviating  its  prin- 
cipal defect  as  a  timber  tree,  viz.,  the  number  of 
knots  arising  from  its  multiplicity  of  branches. 
I  would  also  strongly  recommend  it  as  a 
screen  whether  for  shelter  to  less  hardy  trees 
or  to  liide  unsightly  objects,  retaining  as  it 
does  dense  masses  of  foliage  down  to  the 
ground  as  long  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  "Webster  says  "  somehow  or  other  very 
few  "  are  now  planted,  on  which  I  would  re- 
mark that  "  somehow  or  other  "  it  is  rarely 
recommended  for  ]jlanting  by  writers  in  The 
Garden  or  other  periodicals,  the  only  objec- 
tion to  it  that  I  can  think  of  being  its  slow- 
ness of  growth  in  its  early  stages,  itsconqxara- 
tivc  dearness,  and  the  not  infrequent  careless- 
ness (I  will  attribute  no  otlier  motive)  in  nur- 
serymen selling  for  it  the  cheaper  and  f,;r 
inferior  Balm  of  (J dead  Fir  (Picea  or  Allies, 
Balsamea),  which,  being  veiy  short  lived, 
lias  doubtless  in  many  instances  given  a  bad 
name  to  the  Silver  Fir.  C. 


Where  this  is  great,  they  may  be  filled  in  to  within 
from  30  inches  to  3G  inches  of  the  standards  and 
of  each  other.  Upon  more  sheltered  sites  they  may 
be  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  apart,  and  when  thinned 
out  they  will  have  attained  a  useful  size.  The 
Mountain  Ash  is  second  only  to  the  Larch  for  use 
in  bleak  situations ;  and  the  Spruce  will  afford  a 
better  shelter  ujjon  a  less  space  than  the  Scotch 
Pine.  The  Sycamore,  Norway  Maple,  Pinaster,  and 
the  Elder  are  very  serviceable  near  the  sea.— J. 


Nurses  for  plantations.— The  use  of  nurses 
in  plantations  is  a  subject  deserving  of  notice. 
How  seldom  do  we  find  these  planted  sufficiently 
thick  or  of  adequate  strength  to  give  the  necessary 
shelter  to  the  main  crop.  The  extent  to  which  they 
should  be  used  must  depend  upon  the  exposure 


THINNING  HARD-WOOD  PLANTATIONS. 
The  style  and  extent  of  thinning  hard-wood  plan- 
tations greatly  depend  upon  the  kind  of  trees 
constituting  them.  Some  trees  require  more  room 
to  mature  than  others,  while  some  ought  to  be  kept 
close  together,  to  check  their  straggling  habit  and 
ramifying  side-branches.  The  Oak,  for  instance, 
requires  ample  space  to  develop  itself,  and  as  con- 
siderable revenue  is  derived  from  the  bark,  and  in 
some  places  from  the  branches  as  cord-wood,  it 
should  at  all  times  have  plenty  of  room.  The  Wych 
Elm  and  the  Beech,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
growing  to  large  dimensions  and  of  a  widespreading 
habit,  should  not  be  allowed  more  room  than  is 
necessary  for  their  healthy  growth,  as  neither  the 
bark  nor  the  branches  are  of  much  value.  They 
also  exhibit  a  tendency  to  grow  much  to  rough 
branches  and  short  stems,  and  the  timber,  it  not  of 
good  quality,  is  unsaleable.  The  Ash,  English  Elm, 
Sycamore,  and  Birch  require  plenty  of  room,  and 
are  not  so  straggling  in  plantations,  especially 
in  their  young  state.  The  great  point  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  thinning  hard-wood  plantations  is  to  com- 
mence in  good  time,  and  not  to  wait  until  the  trees 
become  drawn  up  and  weakly.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  plantations  left  unthinned  until  the  saplings 
have  arrived  at  marketable  size.  This  is  false  eco- 
nomy, for  it  is  better  for  the  main  crop  to  thin  in 
time,  even  if  the  first  thinnings  are  of  no  value. 
The  loss  on  the  thinnings  will  be  made  up  in  the 
health  and  extra  growth  of  the  trees  left.  It  is 
equally  objectionable  to  continue  thinning  longer 
than  necessary,  with  the  view  of  deriving  im- 
mediate revenue.  In  both  cases  the  value  of 
the  main  crop,  which  ought  to  be  the  principal 
object,  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  certain  result  is  ma- 
terial loss  in  the  end.  It  is  by  some  recommended 
in  thinning,  with  a  view  to  profit,  that  operations 
should  commence  as  soon  as  the  branches  touch 
one  another.  A  little  careful  pruning  may  some- 
times defer  it  for  a  year.  The  thinning  of  hard- 
wood plantations  should,  of  course,  commence 
before  any  injury  is  sustained,  but  not  in  ordinary 
circumstances  before  the  second  or  third  year  after 
the  side-branches  have  met,  and  in  no  case  should 
the  operation  be  deferred  until  the  side-branches 
show  signs  of  decay,  or  till  they  have  closed  into 
one  another  well  up  the  stem  towards  the  leaders, 
as  in  such  a  case  the  trees  will  be  deprived  of 
the  amount  of  light  and  air  necessary  for  their 
healthy  growth.  Hard-wood  trees  require  more 
room  for  the  spread  of  their  branches  and  healthy 
growth  than  Conifers;  but  the  plantations  are 
generally  filled  in  with  Larch,  Spruce,  or  Scotch 
Fir,  as  nurses  for  the  intended  crop.  Under  such 
circumstances,  on  the  first  thinning,  such  Conifers 
as  are  encroaching  upon  the  hard-wooded  trees  will 
be  generally  removed.  Although  Firs  are  the  best 
nurses  for  hard-wood  plantations  when  young,  and 
also  more  valuable  when  of  small  size,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  them  crowd  or  overshade 
the  hard-wooded  trees.  While  their  shelter  is 
better  than  that  of  hard-wooded  trees,  they  more 
readily  overgrow  and  destroy  them.  In  the  case 
of  any  hard-wooded  tree  dying  out  or  becoming 
damaged,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  one  of  the  nurses 
to  take  its  place  for  the  time  being.  Any  such 
tree  left  during  the  early  thinnings  can  be  removed 
as  opportunity  occurs.  The  great  aim  should  be 
to  preserve  the  hard-wooded  sorts,  however  irre- 
gular the  appearance  may  be  at  early  thinnings. 
Presuming  that  the  nurses  have  all  been  removed, 
it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  best  and  most 
healthy  trees,  irrespective  of  sorts,  and  never  to 
cut  a  healthy,  vigorous,  growing  tree  to  make 
room  for   a   small   unhealthy   neighbour  for   the 


sake  of  regularity.  Such  thinning  must  in  the 
end  turn  out  a  great  loss  and  disappointment  to 
the  owner.  A  little  opening  or  larger  gap  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  sickly  or  ill-grown  tree,  and  such 
openings  can  be  rectified  at  the  next  thinning. 
No  definite  age  can  be  given  for  commencing  to 
thin  for  the  first  time,  as  all  depends  upon  the 
soil  and  situation  in  which  the  trees  are  growing, 
Thinning  may  be  performed  too  early  as  well  as 
too  late,  and  it  may  be  overdone  as  well  as  un- 
derdone. Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  err 
in  either  direction.  When  hard-wood  trees  are 
mixed  with  Firs  as  nurses,  they  generally  have 
to  be  thinned  sooner  than  if  the  plantation  con- 
sisted entirely  of  hard-wood  trees.  X, 


Birch  wood.— The  timber  of  the  Birch  is  white, 
close-grained,  tough,  light,  and  pliant.  It  makes 
excellent  firewood,  and  yields  superior  charcoal  for 
smelting'purposes.  The  sabots  worn  by  the  peasantry 
in  some  parts  of  France  are  made  from  the  wood 
of  the  Birch ;  in  Germany,  spokes,  ladder-beams, 
axe-handles,  and  cattle-yokes  are  made  from  it; 
and  in  Great  Britain  it  is"  used  for  turnery,  hoops, 
and  fish-barrels.  Almost  every  part  of  the  tree  is 
utilised.  Brooms  and  switches  are  made  from  the 
small  twigs  and  rods. 

Transplanting  Hollies.— I  find  after  many 
years'  experience  that  Hollies  can  only  be  trans- 
planted with  safety  about  the  first  week  in  April, 
or  just  as  they  are  bursting  their  buds,  a  time  when 
there  is  a  reciprocal  action  below,  thus  enabling 
them  to  start  olf  into  growth  at  once  before  the 
bark  becomes  shrivelled  and  contracted,  from 
which  they  seldom  recover.  A  heavy  mulching 
with  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  at  the  time  of 
planting  will  help  to  prevent  this,  and  be  of  great 
service  in  enabling  them  to  become  quickly  esta- 
blished.—D. 

Pines  on  mountains.— Pinus  flexilis,  which 
grows  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierras, 
attains  a  height  of  130  feet  on  mountain  sides  which 
have  an  altitude  of  several  thousand  feet,  but  on 
the  higher  and  more  exposed  crests  of  Mount 
Shasta  and  other  peaks  it  is  reduced  to  a  straggling 
shrub  creeping  on  the  ground.  On  the  large  trees 
the  cones  are  5  inches  long ;  on  the  reduced  ones 
only  1  inch  or  2  inches.  At  the  foot  of  Mount 
Washington  the  evergreen  trees  are  tiO  feet  or 
70  feet  high,  but  an  hour's  ride  up  the  Cloud  rail- 
way shows  the  same  species  as  small  as  Currant 
bushes  and  flat  on  the  rocks. 

Elm. — The  Elm  tree  is  known  by  the  two  dis- 
tinctive names  of  English  and  Wycb.  The  English 
Elm  is  a  comparatively  soft  and  brittle-wooded 
tree,  and  very  liable  to  having  large  limbs  broken 
and  riven  off  by  gales  in  autumn  ;  and  as  it  retains 
its  leaves  to  the  very  last,  it  is  doubly  liable  to 
injury  from  that  cause.  The  Wych  Elm,  generally 
speaking,  is  a  strong  and  hardy  tree,  but  unless 
grown  on  good  dry  loam,  in  which  it  can  grow 
freely  and  quickly,  it  seldom  grows  sound,  being 
affected  with  shakes  of  various  forms,  which 
render  it  unfit  for  industrial  work.  There  aie 
several  very  worthless  varieties  of  Wych  Elm  grow- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  good  sorts,  from  which 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  till  cut  down. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Ta.rta.—This  journal  it 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Peirts.  In  this  Sorm  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  citable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  halj-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.  :  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  18S9,  thirty-six  vols., 
price,  cloth,  Mtl :  whole  calf,  £36;  half  morocco,  £32  8s. 

"Hardy  Flo-wera."~Giving  descriptions  of  upvards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  oj  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <S:c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Farts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  The  Oarden  Annual  "  for  1890.  —  Contains 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Tradt 
corrected  up  to  liovember  10  last.  Tlie  LiUs  o]  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats  (containing  over  8000J  have  been  very  carefully  arid 
extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever 
published.    Price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Wtlch  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  RANUNCULUS. 

This  lovely  little  bulb  or  tuber,  belonging  to 
tbe  Natural  Order  Ranunoulaceiv,  obtained  the 
English  name  of  Crowfoot  from  "  raua,"  a  frog, 
as  this  species  prefers  to  inhabit  marshy  places 
frequented  by  frogs.  They  comprise  a  class  of 
flower  roots  of  remarkable  beauty  in  a  numerous 
variety  of  colours,  being  striped,  spotted,  varie- 
gated, self  coloured,  ttc.  The  species  was 
formerly  divided  into  two  kinds,  border  flowers 
and  florist  flowers,  while  the  double  sorts  of  the 
latter  kind  are  those  so  much  admired  at  the 
present  day.  They  are  at  present  divided  into 
three  distinct  classes,  viz  ,  the  Turkish,  the 
Persian,  and  the  French  (asiaticus  superbus). 

The  Turkish  section  consists  of  only  a  few 
varieties  in  general  cultivation,  but  these  are 
strong  growing  and  free  blooming,  with  very 
distinct  striking  colour..",  all  known  by  the  name 
of  Turban.  The  most  distinct  varieties  grown 
in  large  quantities  are  Komano  (Turban  scarlet), 
Seraphique  (citron),  Merveilleuse  (orange-yel- 
low), Souci  doru  (blotched),  Hercules  (pure 
white),  besides  the  scarcer  varieties  Turban 
black,  grandiflora  variegata,  carmine,  orange, 
crimson,  viridiflora  lutea  (yellow  with  green 
centre),  and  viridiflora  rubra  (scarlet  with  green 
centre). 

It  must  be  observed  that  occasionally  these 
Turban  Ranunculuses  develop  most  singular 
colour  sports,  of  which  many  are  really  very 
handsome,  and  would  well  be  worth  growing 
and  propagating.  As  these  sported  flowers,  how- 
ever, do  not  remain  constant,  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon. 

I  must  point  out  here  that  the  flowers  of  the 
Turban  race  are  round,  of  a  full  shape,  and 
with  erect  petals  (the  flowers  of  the  Persian 
race  being  more  flat  with  spreading  petals).  The 
above  given  list  of  Turban  sorts  is  not  correct, 
although  they  are  all  known  as  Turban  sorts  in 
the  trade.  It  appears  that  the  original  Turban 
sort  is  the  scarlet  variety  (Romano),  from  which 
all  the  others  have  come  as  sports.  Thus  the 
list  of  true  Turban  sorts  should  be  Turban 
scarlet,  black,  citron,  orange-yellow,  blotched, 
and  the  viridifloras,  whilst  the  remainder,  al- 
though classed  as  Turkish  sorts,  really  belong  to 
the  Persian  section. 

The  Persian  section  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  varieties  obtained  from  Ranunculus 
asiaticus,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  tuberous 
roots,  which  are  rather  too  delicate  to  endure 
the  severity  of  our  winters  in  the  open  air  with- 
out some  protection.  The  plant  grows  wild  in 
Persia  in  meadows,  which  are  moist  during  the 
wLater  and  growing  season,  but  dry  during  the 
greater  part  of  summer.  The  many  handsome 
varieties  of  double  Persian  Ranunculuses  at 
present  in  cultivation  in  Holland  have  been 
considerably  improved  by  additions  and  im- 
portations from  various  monasteries  in  France 
—monks  inhabiting  these  institutions  having 
for  many  years  taken  a  delight  in  cultivating 
these  flower  roots  and  in  raising  new  varieties 
from  seed — whilst  the  milder  climate  of  France 
])rove8  more  favourable  to   the  ripening  and 


germinating  of  these  delicate  little  seeds  than 
the  colder  and  often  very  unkind  climate  of 
Holland  or  England. 

The  horticultural  world,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  for  many  years  had  been  un- 
aware of  what  beautiful  flowers  existed  behind 
the  garden  walls  of  these  monasteries,  until 
a  florist  in  Haarlem,  named  M.  Voorhelm, 
through  unexpected  circumstances,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  out  this  state  of  thing.'*, 
and  secured,  by  purchase  or  by  exchange,  the 
best  collections,  which  are  still  in  cultivation. 

The  French  Ranunculus  (asiaticus  superbus) 
has  only  come  into  more  general  cultiva- 
tion during  the  last  ten  years,  and  although  the 
flowers  are  more  or  less  semi-double,  they  surpass 
all  the  others  by  their  strong  and  robust  growth, 
great  variety  of  colours,  and  wonderful  freedom. 
Their  habit  of  growth,  however,  is  very  irregu- 
lar, and  by  far  not  so  dwarf  and  even  in  height 
as  the  varieties  of  the  Persian  or  the  Turkish 
sections,  and  thus  their  merits  for  bedding 
depend  greatly  upon  the  individual  sorts 
selected  for  the  purpose  and  how  they  are 
planted,  for  while  some  sorts  grow  as  high  as 
12  inches  or  15  inches,  others  do  not  grow  over 
C  inches.  Still,  for  cutting,  they  are  of  great 
value,  not  only  from  their  long  stems  and  dark 
green  foliage,  but  also  because  they  come  into 
bloom  at  a  time  when  there  are  only  few  flowers. 

The  best  season  for  planting  Ranunculuses  in 
Holland  is  from  December  until  April,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  they  belong  to.  Those  of  the 
Turkish  section  should  be  planted  first — if  pos- 
sible in  December,  but  those  of  the  Persian  and 
French  sections  should  not  be  planted  before 
January,  or  as  early  in  spring  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked.  The  roots  or  tubers  may  be  planted 
about  4  inches  apart  each  way,  and  not  over 
2  inches  deep,  and  immediately  after  planting 
they  should  be  protected  by  a  dressing  of  some 
light  material  to  keep  off'  the  severe  frosts,  and 
especially  the  sharp,  cutting  winds  which  at  that 
season  of  the  year  often  prevail.  This  covering, 
however,  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  tender 
shoots  appear  above  the  ground. 

The  tubers,  if  kept  dry,  wiU  retain  their 
vitality  for  two  years  ;  and  hence,  if  the  roots 
which  should  have  been  planted  in  December 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  December 
following,  and  then  planted  in  pots  and  pro- 
tected from  frost,  they  will  flower  very  early  in 
spring.  It  even  appears  that  some  who  grow 
Ranunculuses  in  pots  for  cut  flowers  prefer  the 
old  roots,  and  if,  therefore,  some  are  planted 
every  month  in  pots  tor  succession,  Ranuncu- 
luses may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round. 
However,  I  must  say  that  my  experience  with 
old  roots  in  the  open  ground  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory,  but  those  grown  in  pots  did  well, 
as  a  rule. 

Respecting  the  best  positions  for  Ranuncu- 
luses, as  far  as  I  have  observed  they  like  a  rather 
shady  situation.  The  common  mode  of  propa- 
gating the  Ranunculus  is  by  separating  the 
ott'sets  from  the  large  roots. 

The  successful  culture  of  the  Ranunculus  is 
rather  diflicult,  as  only  a  few  localities  are  found 
in  the  flower-root  farms  where  this  class  of 
bulbous  plants  thrives  well.  A  black  sandy  soil 
rather  moist  during  winter  and  spring,  but  more 
dry  in  summer,  should  be  chosen  to  plant  in.  This 
soil  should  be  dug  up  and  be  thoroughly 
manured  with  well  decomposed  cow  or  stable 
manure,  which  should  be  put  in  not  very  deep, 
as  the  Ranunculus  fibres  are  extremely  delicate 
and  do  not  penetrate  very  deeply  into  the  soil. 
Before  planting,  the  ground  should  be  neatly 
levelled  and  rather  firmly  pressed  down  in  order  , 
that  the  roots  may  stand   at  equal  depth,  this 


also  facilitating  the  taking  up  of  the  roots 
after  maturity,  and  preventing  all  stagnation  of 
water  when  heavy  showers  of  rain,  often  preva- 
lent in  March  and  April,  occur. 

The  Ranunculus  comes  into  flower  in  June, 
and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  withering 
the  roots  must  he  taken  up,  dried  in  the  shade, 
and  preserved  in  a  dry  place  till  they  are  wanted 
for  replanting.  This  taking  up  of  the  roots  at 
the  proper  time  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
because  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  fully  ripened 
and  rain  moistens  the  soil,  they  commence  grow- 
ing again,  and  if  lifted  in  such  a  state  the  tubers 
are  injured  very  much.  Some  of  the  species 
having  become  extensively  naturalised  grow 
wild  and  have  become  a  nuisance,  although  if, 
like  the  double-flowering  Ranunculus  bulbosus, 
they  were  halt  as  difficult  to  get  as  it  is  to  be 
got  rid  of  when  once  established,  they  might 
have  been  considered  valuable  acquisitions  to 
our  gardens.  PoLMAN  MooY. 

Haarlem. 


Hepaticas.  —  Among  early  spring-floweriDg 
plants  in  the  open  nothing  is  more  attractive  than 
the  Hepaticas.  It  appears  that  some  people  have 
a  difficulty  in  growing  or  keeping  Hepaticas,  as  in 
places  they  dwindle  and  die  away,  but  when  they 
do  this  it  is  through  unsuitable  soil,  as  that  which 
agrees  with  them  best  is  a  light  gritty  loam  where 
the  drainage  is  good.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  a 
nursery  a  lot  of  plants  in  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
which  they  seemed  to  like  immensely,  as  not  only  were 
they  growing  freely,  but  seedlings  were  coming  up 
by  thousands,  and  many  thousands  had  been  re- 
moved, which  shows  that  this  is  a  good  way  of  rais- 
ing them.  The  Cocoa-nut  fibre  though  lying  loose 
is  always  uniformly  moist,  and  the  Hepaticas  root 
in  it  with  the  greatest  freedom,  as  those  lifted  from 
it  came  out  with  huge  balls  and  might  have  been 
sent  anywhere  without  feeling  a  check. — S.  D. 

Violas  for  summer  bedding.— Those  seeking 
three  good  summer-flowering  bedding  Violas  should 
now  work  up  a  good  stock  from  cuttings  or  divi- 
sion, discarding  all  hard  pieces  of  roots,  of  Countess 
of  Hopetoun,  the  best  white ;  Bullion,  a  grand  deep 
yellow ;  and  Archie  Grant,  a  lioh  dark  purple. 
Cuttings  struck  now,  grown  on  in  cold  frames,  and 
planted  out  in  May  in  rich  soil  convenient  to  water, 
will  give  grand  results  throughout  the  summer  and 
right  up  to  autumn,  the  seed-pods  being  kept  picked 
off.  These  same  kinds  do  well  for  spiing-flowei  ing, 
but  should  be  struck  in  August  and  established  in 
permanent  quarters  before  winter  sets  in.  It  is 
advisable  to  grow  spring  and  summer  batches  sepa- 
rately to  obtain  the  best  results  — W.  Ckump, 
NadresJieJd  Court. 

Flowers  in.  the  Grass  at  Kew. — What  is 
now  known  as  the  wild  garden  at  Kew  is  just  now 
very  attractive  with  bulbs  of  various  kinds  in  full 
flower  apparently  quite  at  home  amongst  the  long 
coarse  Grass.  The  slope  facing  No.  1  Museum  is  a 
sheet  of  gold  with  the  Dutch  Crocus  (aureus  of 
our  gardens).  Besides  the  yellow  variety  there 
are  large  purple  and  white  forms  and  a  host  of 
rare  species,  such  as  C.  Imperati,  suaveolens,  gar- 
ganicus,  many  of  the  biflorus  and  chrysanthus 
forms,  and  also  the  charming  little  C.  susianus, 
with  its  handsome  reflexed  segments.  These  spe- 
cies seem  to  be  quite  at  home  here,  indeed  as  much 
60  as  they  are  in  the  collection  which  we  notice 
nicely  in  bloom  close  to  the  large  group  of  Iris 
species  in  what  is  known  as  the  Irid  garden.  The 
Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Lucilise)  has  also 
made  a  home  here,  and  from  its  scattered  condi- 
tion we  conclude  the  bulbs  have  produced  seed 
freely.  Should  this  prove  correct,  we  have 
here  a  splendid  subject  for  naturalising  in  the 
uncultivated  portionsof  our  gardens.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  taking  good  care  of  itself,  and  is  withal  one 
of  the,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  of  our  early 
spring  flowers.  Near  by  are  the  Squills,  S.  sibirica 
and  bifolia.  Narcissi  are  also  here  by  the  hundred 
thonsand,  we  are  told.  The  extensive  collection 
formed  by  the  late  Hon.  Godolphin  Osborne,  ;of 
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Biarritz,  was  presented  to  the  gardens,  and  a  large 
portion  of  them  are  planted  here.  The  higher  parts 
of  the  mound  are  at  present  white  with  N.  pallidas 
prjecox,  and  should  it  become  established  here, 
which  seems  likely,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  it  will 
be  beautiful  in  the  years  to  come.  On  the  lower 
ground  we  see  Triteleia  uniflora  coming  up  strongly, 
numerous  Primroses  of  all  kinds,  and  on  the  sunny 
fide  innumerable  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Anemone  fnl- 
gcns,  Hepaticas,  and  various  Daffodils,  prominent 
amongst  them  being  double  Telamonius,  which  has 
already  formed  quite  a  sea  of  glaucous  green  foliage. 
This  spot  should  prove  of  much  interest  this  year, 
and  will  doubtless  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
many  visitors  during  the  spiing. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  DIANTHUS 
NEGLECTUS. 
It   is  my  opinion   that   "  D.  K."  has  never  seen 
the  true  Dianthus  neglectus  (Lois.).    The  descrip- 
tion as  well  as  the  plate  are  wrong.    The  chief 
distinguishing  character  of   D.   neglectus  (Lois.) 
is  the  dichromatic  colouring  of  its  petals,  the  upper 
surface  being  of  a  clear  rose  colour,  while  the  under 
one  is  sulphur-yellow.     By  this  one  point  D.  ne- 
glectus can  easily  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
Dianthus,  the  buds  always  showing  a  bright  yellow. 
As  for  the  length  of  the  flower-stalks  of  the  true 
D.  neglectus,  I  have  found  it  in  its  natural  habitat 
In  the  Maritime  Alps  with  flowers  S  inches  to  5 
inches  high.     I  have  since  cultivated  it  for  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  entirely  maintained  its 
original  habit.    The  leaves  on  the  plate  have  not 
the  true  shape  of  those  of  any  of  the  Dianthuses  I 
know,  at  the  very  least  of  D.  neglectus,  whose  leaves 
are  more  rigid,  narrower,  and  thinner.  The  leaves  on 
the  plate  seem  to  be  nearest  to  those  of  D.  alpinus. 
Out  of  all  this  it  appears  that  a  wrong  plant  has 
been   figured.      I    may  further    remark    that    D. 
neglectus  (Lois.)  has  been  found  neither  in  Switzer- 
land nor  the  Pyrenees,  it  being  a  native  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  south   of  Mont  Cenis  only.     The 
habitat  of  this  species  is  a  very  limited  one.     For 
all  these  remarks  I  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Christ 
and  Mr.  Burnat,  besides  my  own  experience.    It  is 
very  singular  that  "  D.  K."  in  the   same  article 
calls  D.  tener  a  variety  of  D.  alpinus.     Besides  the 
botanical  characteristics,  D.  tener  is  so  distinct  from 
D.  alpinus  by  the  branching  of  its  flower-stalks  and 
the  purplish-rose  colour  of  its  petals,  that  it  is  unac- 
countable that  anyone,  seeing  the  true  D.  tener  In 
company  with  D.  alpinus,  should  consider  the  former 
a  variety  of  the  latter  one. — Otto  Fboebel,  ZuricJi. 

I  will  state   my  case  in  as  few  words  as 

possible. 

Dianthus  tenbe. — I  admit  I  was  in  error  in 
not  stating  that  the  D.  tener  of  English  gardens  is 
what  we  call  a  garden  form,  but  such  it  is,  and 
most  people  who  grow  alpines  here  will  bear  me 
out.  I  know  the  true  D.  tener  (Balb.)  very  well,  and 
know  that  it  has  a  branched  inflorescence,  and  how 
M.  Froebel  could  suppose  that  anyone  could  possibly 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other  puzzles  me.  D.  tener 
of  English  gardens  is  probably  one  of  the  numerous 
hybrids  or  seed  variations  referred  to  under  the 
heading  of  D.  alpinus,  and  has  been  cultivated  here 
for  many  years.  The  true  D.  tener,  to  my  mind,  is 
not  worth  troubling  about. 

D.  NEGLECTUS  (Lois.). — After  again  reading  care- 
fully the  article  that  accompanied  the  plate  I 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  withdraw  a  single  word 
of  what  I  then  stated.  I  have  seen  Loiseleur's 
original  description  in  the  Journal  de  Jiutaniqne, 
18011  (p.  321),  and  this  agrees  in  every  important 
particular  with  the  plant  from  which  the  coloured 
drawing  in  The  Garden  was  made.  In  a  foot-note 
Loiseleur  says  the  flowers  are  wine  red,  and  appear 
in  July  and  August.  The  specimens  were  received 
from  the  environs  of  Seyne,  Barcellonetto,  and  also 
from  Mont  Cenis.  Again,  in  his  "  Flora  Gallica," 
1828,  he  gives  the  flowers  as  ruhri,  and  the  locality 
as  Delphinatus  montium  Provincia;.  He  nowhere 
mentions  the  dichromatic  colours  on  which  M 
Froebel  lays  so  much  stress,  but  he  places  under  D 
neglectus,  D  glacialis  (Haenke),  a  totally  distinct 
plant.    M.  Froebel  considers  D.  neglectus  in  a  far 


too  restricted  sense;  whereas  it  appears  to  me  a 
somewhat  variable  species,  as  the  following  will 
show  : — 

H.  Ardoina  ("  Flores  des  Alpes  Maritimes,"  p.  62) 
gives  the  flowers  as  rose,  yellow  on  the  outside. 
Grenier  and  Godron  ("  Flora  de  France  ")  give  the 
flowers  as  purple,  sometimes  yellowish  on  the  out- 
side, inodorous,  and  with  the  following  localities  : 
Summit  of  high  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  Provence, 
Lautaret  le  Quayras,  Mount  Ventoux,  Pyrenees, 
Bagnoles,  Mount  Monnier,  Vall(5e  de  Barcelonette. 
Nyman  ("Conspectus  Europasus")  gives  the  French 
provinces  of  the  Pyrenees,  Dauphiny,  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  Tyrol,  and  Transylvania,  according  to 
Schur.  Koch  gives  Canton  Grison,  Swiss  Alps,  and 
the  &oviersjnirjj)ireL 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  speci- 
mens in  the  herbarium,  and  I  find  that  D.  neglec- 
tus from  the  Maritime  Alps  is  6  inches,  8  inches, 
or  9  inches  high,  and  not  3  inches  to  5  inches,  as 
M.  Froebel  says,  a  sparse  flowered  plant  with  thin 
narrow  pointed  leaves,  exactly  as  in  the  plants 
growing  at  Kew.  Those  from  the  Alpes  de  la  Pro- 
vence vary  from  3  inches  to  9  inches,  and  are  more 
compact  than  the  above.  There  are  also  specimens 
from  Piedmont  5  inches  to  9  inches  high,  with  slightly 
larger  flowers  than  those  of  our  cultivated  form,  and 
which  even  show  nearly  the  exact  tint  given  in  the 
coloured  plate,  the  outer  surface  of  the  petals  being 
paler,  as  in  the  Kew  specimen. 

The  plants  at  Kew  have  been  shown  to  botanists 
of  high  repute,  one  of  which,  to  wit  Mr.  G.  Churchill, 
a  gentleman,  who  from  his  great  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  European  floras,  surely  has  a  right  to  be 
considered  in  the  matter. 

I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  plant  at  Kew 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  D.  neglectus,  though  perhaps 
not  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  though  even  that 
would  not  be  very  unreasonable. — D.  K. 


also  be  of  service  placed  over  newly-moved  plants  and 
to  shade  flowers.— Geoege  F.  Wilson. 


The  Hollyhock.— It  is  excellent  weather  now 
to  get  the  ground  in  good  condition  for  planting 
out  the  spring-struck  cuttings.     We  have  obtained 
a  good  number  of  strong  plants  by  taking  cuttings 
in  February,  by  planting  each  one  separately  in  a 
small  pot,    plunging  them   in  bottom-heat  in  a 
forcing  house,  but  taking  the  precaution  to  cover 
them  over  with  a  handglass.     As  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough  they  are  planted  into  5-inch   and 
6-inch  pots,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  them 
inured  to  cold  frames,  for  it  is  not  desirable  to 
keep  such  plants  in  an  artificially  heated  house. 
By  the  time  the  ground  is  prepared  for  them  they 
will  be  ready  to  be  planted  out.     If  the  weather  is 
favourable  the  end  of  April  is  a  good  time,  but  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  defer  planting  out  until 
May.     Our  ground  is  heavy  and  requires  turning 
over  two  or  three  times  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  or  4 
inches  in  fine  dry  weather ;  by  this  process  the 
heaviest  clay  soils  can    be  reduced    to  a  loose, 
powdery  state.     The  Hollyhock  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  plenty  of  manure  should  be  trenched  in  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  spared  in  the  autumn, 
for  the  longer  the  surface  is  exposed  to  the  weather 
the  better  for  the  future  of   the   plants.     Road 
scrapings  are  excellent  for  spreading  over  the  sur- 
face, but  they  ought  to  lie  there  until  they  are  well 
aired  before  being  dug  in. — J.  Dodqlas. 

Protection  for  plants. — I  have  found  the  shel- 
ters, of  which  I  wrote  to  you  on  Oct.  22, 1887  (p.  380), 
and  again  on  December  li,  1889  (p.  546),  so  very  useful 
iu  the  sudden  great  changes  of  weather  to  which  we 
have  lately  been  exposed,  that  I  will  ask  you  to  find 
room  for  another  short  notice.  The  Osier  coops  which 
we  first  used,  though  protected  hy  the  green  scrim, 
cannot,  I  fear,  last  for  many  years  ;  we  have  therefore 
had  frames  made  of  galvanised  iron  wire.  These  are 
quite  light  to  carry,  and  can  be  made  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  round  hen-coop  at  about  2s.  each,  and  in  sets 
of  1  foot  high,  and  12,  13,  14,  and  15  inches  across,  at 
about  9d.  each  shelter.  So  far  we  have  only  had  the 
coop  size  in  use,  hut  I  have  no  doubt  the  smaller  sizes 
will  be  sufficient  to  protect  small  plants  in  flower  from 
frost  and  rough  weather.  Cyclamen  Atkinsi  has  been 
for  some  time  in  great  beauty  with  us,  and  many  of 
the  species  of  Croci  and  other  spring  flowers.  The 
thermometer  on  a  little  house  in  Wialey  Wood  fell  r8°. 
The  shelters  have  therefore  been  well  tried ;  they  should 


NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 
Advantage  should  now  be  taken  of  a  fine  day  to 
thoroughly  examine  those  Carnations  that  have 
passed  the  winter  in  open  beds  or  borders,  in  order 
to  replant  any  that  have  been  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  through  frost,  or  to  make  firm  any  plants 
that  have  been  loosened  by  the  same  cause.  Timely 
attention  to  this  apparently  small,  but  nevertheless 
important  matter  in   Carnation  culture  may  save 
many  plants.    There  is  no  more  trying  time  for 
them  than  the  more  or  less  protracted  period  of 
cold  drying  winds,  which  will  dry  up  the  loose  soil 
and  destroy  the  plants  unless  they  are   in   firm 
ground,  when  of  course  they  will  be  quite  safe  and 
take  no  harm.     I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
Carnations  look  better  in  March  than  ours  do  now, 
and  there  has  been  scarcely  any  loosening  by  frost, 
for  the  layers  were  got  out  so  early  last  autumn 
and    rooted    so    freely,    that   when    frost    came 
they    had    obtained    such    a    firm  roothold    that 
not  one  in  a  hundred  has  been  disturbed  by  its 
action.    Some  of  the  strongest  plants  are  already 
making  fresh  top  growth.     For  quality,  quantity, 
and  continuity  of  bloom  first  place  must  be  given  to 
plants  that  have  been  established  in  autumn  and 
have  passed  the  winter  in  the  open  air.     Soil  and 
situation  vary  so  much,    that   this  may  not    be 
possible  in  every  garden,  in  which  case  the  layers 
are  potted  up  in   autumn.      Probably  there  are 
many  more  growers  that  pot  up  their  layers  than 
there  are  that  leave  them  in  the  open  ground  all  the 
winter,  and   the  practice,  though  not  absolutely 
essential,  has  much  to  commend  it,  whilst  it  cer- 
tainly ensures  the  safety  of  the  stock.     Although 
most  of  our  Carnations  were  planted  out,  espe- 
cially all  the  best  kinds,  yet  we  potted  up  several 
hundreds.    These  have  passed  the  winter  in  a  cold 
frame  with  full  exposure  whenever  possible.    They 
are  now  filling  the  pots  with  roots,  and  therefore  an 
early  effort  will  be  made  to  plant  them  in  their 
summer  quarters  in  bold  groups  between  Roses  as 
soon    as  the  condition   of    the    ground    permits. 
They  will  be  little  inferior  to  the  groups  that  have 
braved  the  winter's  storms. 

Those  who  are  doubtful  of  the  hardiness  of  the 
Carnation  should  remember  that  great  success 
attends  even  the  potting  up  practice,  and  surely 
this  cannot  be  considered  too  much  trouble  to  take 
for  such  a  fine  flower,  which  for  sweetness  and 
beauty  comes  next  to  the  Rose  and  is  a  long  way 
ahead  of  the  Pelargonium. 

A  few  words  upon  Carnations  from  seed  would 
be  appropriate,  for  although  the  seed  may  be  sown 
at  any  time  during  the  next  three  months,  yet  per- 
haps there  is  no  better  time  than  now,  if  it 
is  desired  to  put  out  in  autumn  strong  plants 
that  have  made  a  vigorous  and  sturdy  growth.  All 
coddling  should  be  strictly  avoided.  The  seed 
germinates  quickly,  and  progress  is  facilitated  if 
the  seed-pot,  pan,  or  box  can  be  placed  in  a  little 
warmth.  After  the  plants  are  up  on  no  account 
must  they  be  kept  too  warm,  or  they  will  soon  be- 
come lanky  and  weak.  If  the  seed  was  not  sown 
too  thickly,  the  young  plants  may  remain  till  they 
can  be  pricked  out  at  a  fair  distance  in  a  bed  of 
suitable  soil,  where  they  will  grow  till  autumn,  by 
which  time  they  will  have  made  large  plants  that 
will  lift  with  fine  balls  of  roots  and  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  permanent  quarters  without  apparent 
check  or  injury.  There  is  much  that  is  interesting 
in  raising  and  flowering  Carnations  from  seed,  but 
be  the  strain  ever  so  good  its  produce  cannot  prove 
so  effective  or  valuable  in  the  garden  as  the  vigour- 
ous  hardy  selfs  would  when  grown  by  the  score  or 
hundred  and  massed  or  grouped  in  proportionate 
extent.  The  variety  of  habit,  form,  and  colour 
must  of  necessity  preclude  the  use  of  seedlings 
even  where  selfs  were  admissible,  but  a  place  can 
always  be  found  for  the  seedlings,  and  they  are  most 
useful  for  cutting.  It  is  in  every  way  desirable  to 
raise  a  batch  each  year,  and  it  is  generally  possible 
to  select  a  few  worth  propagating  and  growing  in 
quantity  for  future  use.  Old  and  even  good  kinds 
deteriorate  after  a  time,  but  if  the  stock  is  annually 
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increased  with  others  fresh  with  the  vigour  of  yonth 
no  breakdown  is  likely  to  occcur.  Although  the 
selected  seedlings  may  not  come  up  to  the  florists' 
ideal,  that  does  not  matter,  as  they  are  not  wanted 
for  the  show  table.  In  the  garden  any  Carnation 
that  is  clear  and  pleasant  in  colour  and  has  a  scent 
is  of  value,  as  it  helps  to  make  the  garden  sweet 
and  gay,  as  we  all  wish  it  to  be.  A.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— SLOWER. 


The  white  Scilla  bifolia  alba  is  a  pretty 
little  white  flower,  but  not  so  free  and  bright  as  the 
common  one.    It  looks  weU  planted  near  the  other. 

Palms  in  the  open  air  (p.  231).— All  that  the 
hardy  Palms  ask  for  is  shelter  from  wind.  Give 
tbem  that,  and  I  believe  they  will  grow  anywhere,  and 
are  always  beautiful. — H.  N.  Ellaccmbe. 

The  netted  Iris  (I.  reticulata)  is  planted  in 
large  clumps  iu  the  Broxbourne  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  the 
full  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

_  Narcissus  lobularis  is  the  earliest  to  flower  on 
the  stiff  loamy  sod  at  Broxbourne.  A  large  mas5  of 
it  was  promising  a  mass  of  colour  the  other  day.  The 
flowers  are  neat  and  not  too  large. 

Megasea  Stracheyi  will  become  much  sought 
after  as  a  plant  for  cut  flowers.  It  is  very  free  and 
the  clusters  of  bloom  are  of  a  delicate  pink  and  white 
shade,  soon,  however,  spoilt  by  frost.  If  the  plant  is 
to  give  cut  bloom,  grow  it  in  a  frame. 

Saxifraga  luteo-piirpurea  is  the  finest  early- 
flowering  Roekfoil,  first  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  under  the  name  of  S.  Frederici-Augusti.  Its 
primrose-yellow  flowers  make  a  fine  show  of  colour  in 
tlieir  nursery  at  Broxbourne. 

Helleborus  viridis.— In  my  remarks  on  this  in 
The  Garden,  March  8  (p.  225),  I  meant  to  have  said 
H.  viridis  is  not  an  evergreen  orwiuter-foliaged  plant. 
H.  fcetidus  is,  and  they  are  otherwise  most  distinct' 
—J.  Wood. 

The  spring  Meadow  Saffron  (Bnlbocodium 
vernum)  should  be  planted  in  large  clumps  to  gain  a 
true  idea  of  its  beauty.  The  variety  ruthenicum  has 
deeper-coloured  flowers  than  the  type,  and  they  appear 
rather  earlier. 

Iris  orehiolfles  splendens  is  quite  a  distinct 
plant,  rather  un-Iris-hke.  There  is  akind  of  Hemero- 
callis  look  about  its  foliage  which  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  flowers,  which  are  medium-sized  only,  bright 
deep  yellow  in  colour  and  borne  on  leafy  stems  a  foot 
high. 

Anemone  stellata  alba. — A  snow-white,  black- 
centred  A.  fulgens  is  good.  Flowers  of  this  of  large 
size  I  saw  for  the  first  time  to-day,  springing  from 
vigorous  tufts  of  healthy  leaves  on  strong  stems.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  spring 
flowers. — T.  Smith,  Neirnj,  March  14. 

Hepatieas  in  maesea.— The  several  varieties  of 
H.  triloba  and  also  H.  angulosa  were  a  mass  of  bloom 
the  other  day  at  High  Beech.  Four  large,  slightly 
sloping  beds  in  full  exposure  to  sun  were  filled  with 
large  clamps  one  mass  of  flowers.  This  is  the  way  to 
see  the  richness  of  the  Hepatieas,  which  usually 
struggle  for  life  in  a  shady  border,  where  air  scarcely 
reaches  them. 

Lenten  Roses,  or  Hellebores,  were  in  bloom 
in  rich  va-iety  at  Broxbourne  the  other  day.  The 
forms  of  H.  colchicus  are  of  unusual  beauty,  one 
named  formosus  having  blooms  of  fine  proportions 
and  deep  colour.  Coccineus  is  good,  but  not  equal  tj 
formosus.  Orientahs  is  the  prettiest  of  aU ;  its  white 
and  green  flowers  are  without  the  sombre  colours  of 
colchicus.  The  flowers  of  H.  Bocconi  superbus  are 
rich  crimson.  A  series  of  Hellebores  gives  a  delight- 
ful variety  of  quiet  colours. 

Daffodil  buds  opening  in  water.— Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  how  readily  Daffodil 
buds  open  in  water  in  a  room.  I  now  have  some 
fine  flowers  open  of  the  old  double  yellow.  They 
were  gathered  after  the  recent  snow  and  placed  in 
water  in  a  sitting-room.  For  several  days  no  change 
was  apparent,  but  when  once  they  start  expansion 
is  so  rapid,  that  althongh  it  cannot  be  detected 
actually,  it  is  yet  possible  to  see  a  great  change  in 
the  flowers  in  an  hour  or  two.  Other  buds  left  upon 
the  tufts  out  of  doors  will  not  be  out  yet  for  some 
days,  so  that  the  gain  in  time  by  gathering  bnds  is 
considerable,  and  it  also  prolongs  the  season  of 
enjoyment  of  a  truly  beautiful  flower.    It  does  not 


matter,  apparently,  whether  the  buds  are  large  or 
smaU,  have  long  stems  or  short  ones,  as  they  all 
open. — A  H. 


LILIES  AND  HOLLYHOCKS. 
"J.  C.  B."  writes  hopefully  (p.  205)  of  the  pro- 
mising appearance  of  his  Madonna  Lilies  (Lilinm 
candidum),  bnt  the  experience  of  the  past  few 
years  teaches  us  that  the  chances  of  a  bad  attack 
o£  the  fungus,  so  fatal  to  the  beauty  of  this  Lily, 
are  almost  certain  to  appear  just  before  flowering 
time,  be  the  plants  strong  or  weak,  and  destroy  all 
hopes  of  a  grand  display  of  flowers,  such  as  used  to 
be  seen  only  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  almost  painful 
to  watch  the  clean  autumn  growth  and  the  bright 
green  spikes  pushing  up  in  spring,  remembering  to 
what  this  brightness  and  freshness  have  given 
place  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  during  the 
past  few  years.  One  almost  wishes  the  flower- 
ing (?)  season  to  be  quickly  over,  instead  of  being 
prolonged.  No  doubt  the  recuperative  powers 
noticed  by  "J.  C.  B."  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fungoid  attack  does  not  appear  until  the  plants 
have  nearly  reached  the  flowering  stage,  and  that 
the  disease  does  not  penetrate  to  the  bulbs  at  all, 
for  I  have  lifted  and  examined  them  when  the 
leaves  and  flowers  have  been  very  badly  attacked, 
and  also  after  the  stems  have  decayed,  and  in  all 
cases  the  bulbs  were  clean  and  without  blemish.  In 
seasons  when  the  disease  does  not  appear  till  late, 
the  bulbs  may  even  be  strengthened  by  the  loss  of 
the  flowers,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  with 
many  bulbs.  "  J.  C.  B."  does  not  tell  us  when  the 
grand  bed  of  this  Lily  was  seen  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace  gardens,  but  if  this  was  within  the  past 
year  or  two,  or  since  the  disease  has  become  so 
general,  it  would  seem,  judging  from  this  display, 
and  from  what  "Hollyhock  Fancier"  tells  us 
(p.  138)  of  the  success  obtained  with  the  Hollyhock 
at  Dulwich,  that  the  pure  country  air  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  and  that  we  must  look  within 
the  range  of  London  smoke  for  healthy  plants  of 
those  things  which  sufEer  so  much  and  seem  to  be 
in  such  danger  of  complete  annihilation  by  fun- 
goid diseases  elsewhere,  unless  in  the  meanwhile 
some  public  benefactor  gives  us  a  clue  to  a  cure 
for  these  attacks. 

"  Sanguinea's  "  query  re  Hollyhocks  led  to  some 
interesting  notes  and  replies,  but  the  evidence  as  to 
so-called  cures  is  conflicting.  Mr.  Douglas  seems 
to  have  cured  his  plants,  but  how  they  must  have 
suffered  in  appearance  by  the  three  pickings  of 
leaves,  and  then  how  futile  the  result  it  a  fewdiseased 
Marsh  Mallows,  growing  half  a  mile  off,  could  rein- 
troduce it.  Mr.  Webb,  by  the  aid  of  tobacco  powder 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  appears  to  have  arrived  at 
a  definite  result,  for  although  diseased  plants  were 
growing  amongst  those  dressed  with  the  mixture, 
they  were  not  again  attacked.  This  is  good  news, 
and  the  disease  should  be  kept  at  bay  in  future  if 
the  mixture  is  equally  efficacious  elsewhere.  Some 
of  the  advice  given  to  "Singuinea" — such  as  to 
grow  them  on  a  new  site,  or  to  give  np  growing 
them  for  a  year  or  two  and  to  get  new  and  clean 
stock — was  totally  inapplicable  to  his  case,  for  he 
had  started  with  home-raised  seedlings,  planted 
them  in  three  diflterent  parts  of  the  garden — one 
lot  in  a  new  garden  made  by  breaking  up  an  old 
pasture  field  that  had  never  been  broken  before  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  No  Hollyhocks 
had  been  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  but  all  his  stock  was  attacked  at 
the  same  time  and  with  equal  virulence,  so  that  he 
did  not  get  a  good  spike  amongst  them.  They  were 
planted  out  in  April  and  May,  and  grew  away 
capitally  until  they  began  to  throw  up  their  flower- 
spikes,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  good  but 
for  the  disease.  This  year  the  old  stools  have  been 
planted  in  an  open  field,  and  such  preventive 
measures  as  have  been  advised  will  be  used  on  them 
and  progress  reported.  J.  C.  TALLiCK. 


Violets  losing  their  leaves.— In  writing  of 
single  Violets  losing  their  leaves  during  the  winter, 
and  especially  instancing  The  Czir  as  one  that 
has  suffered  severely  this  year  in  some  places, 
'■  A,  D,"  (p.  1"S)  wonders  at  such  loss  taking  place 


in  a  position  happily  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
fogs.  Some  special  cause  may  possibly  have  been 
at  work  in  the  case  mentioned,  but  I  take  it  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  loss  of  leaves  daring  winter 
on  this  particular  variety  is  due  solely  to  the  plants 
having  been  left  too  long  in  one  place  without  being 
transplanted.  This  Violet  is  so  accommodating 
that  it  stands  a  greater  chance  of  being  neglected 
than  many  other  things  do  bnt  if  the  best  results 
are  wanted,  they  can  only  be  had  from  young 
plants  that  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  as 
regards  annual  division,  as  the  more  tender  kinds, 
such  as  Neapolitan,  Marie  Louise,  and  Comte  de 
Brazza,  which  are  wintered  in  frames.  Such  plants 
will  carry  good  leaves  and  flowers  on  long  and  clean 
stalks  all  through  the  winter,  while  old  stools  in 
equally  good  positions  are  leafless  and  fiowerless,  or 
it  flowering  at  all  the  stalks  are  short,  curved,  and 
useless  for  bunching,  the  flowers  being  puny  and  of 
poor  colour.  1  do  not  think  this  loss  of  leaves  has 
anything  in  common  with  the  disease  which  ap- 
pears to  be  affecting  frame  Violets  so  badly  in  many 
places  this  year,  as  young  and  old  plants  may  be 
grown  side  by  side  without  fear  of  injury  to  the 
former.  Undoubtedly  this  Violet  pays  for  good 
cultivation  and  should  not  be  forgotten  or  neglected, 
for  a  bunch  or  two  now  and  then  from  outdoors 
makes  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  flower 
basket,  especially  when  frame  plants  have  had  a 
hard  ran  upon  them. — J.  C.  Tallack. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Blue  winter  Windflower  (Anemone  blanda). — 
I  spoke  of  this  (p.  225)  from  personal  experience 
only  when  I  said  that  I  believed  age  of  flower  and 
weather  action  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  many 
shades  of  blue  in  this  Windflower,  and  when  I 
again  inspect  my  stock,  where  I  see  deep  blue 
young  flowers  and  on  the  same  plant  very  pale  blue 
ones  that  are  older,  I  have  not,  I  think,  been  far 
wrong.  My  plants  being  in  pots,  I  could  not  well 
make  a  mistake,  for  I  am  well  aware  of  the  spread- 
ing underground  habit  of  the  flower- stems,  which 
might  well  have  misled  one  if  the  plants  had  been 
in  open  ground  groups.  Moreover,  I  said  there 
might  be  some  permanent  difference,  but  that  I  had 
not  observed  it.  I  am  now,  however,  quite  satisfied 
that  there  are  distinct  and  paler  shades  of  blue,  and 
also  a  white  form,  as  since  my  note  appeared, 
several  friends  and  correspondents  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  point  me  to  facts  that  have  come  within  their 
experience.  Anyhow,  my  last  note  will  serve  to 
show  that  to  see  the  deepest  blue  and  by  far  the 
finest  varieties  in  perfection  in  winter,  they  should 
have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  for  the  frost 
does  blanch  them. 

Chionodoxa  sardensis. — Bat  an  indifferent 
idea  can  be  had  of  the  beauty  of  this  from  small 
bulbs,  or  even  large  ones,  if  they  have  not  been 
timely  planted,  and  I  fear  many  of  the  collected 
bulbs  are  lifted  too  soon.  From  full-sizsd,  home- 
grown bulbs,  set,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  months 
of  August  or  September,  fine  spikes  of  a  dozen  to 
sixteen  flowers  are  to  be  had.  Similar  bulbs  planted 
in  December  and  January  are  a  failure.  The  bulbs, 
however,  were  only  similar  in  the  sense  of  being  of 
the  same  batch  ;  they  had  deteriorated  vastly  from 
being  kept  out  of  the  ground.  I  suppose  everybody 
knows  that  it  is  essential  to  plant  the  early.fiower- 
ing  bulbs  in  good  time,  but  we  cannot  keep  the 
fact  in  mind  too  well  that  some  of  the  earliest — 
such  as  Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  Snowdrops,  Croci, 
and  Leucojums— if  not  planted  in  time,  have  not 
the  vigour  to  regain  themselves  like  some  other 
spring  flowers  with  bigger  bulbs,  such  as  Daffodils. 
This  reminds  me  of  something  about  Daffodils. 

Narcissus  minitnus  finds  its  way  into  our 
gardens  in  many  forms.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
perhaps,  that  the  variations  are  as  numerous  in  this 
as  in  any  of  the  larger  species  of  the  Ajax  section; 
there  are  straight  tubes  and  others  contracted  at 
the  mouth  ;  some  with  uneven  flanges,  others  with 
short  and  deep  lacerations,  and  yet  more  with  even 
and  uneven  toothed  coronas.  The  shades  of  yellow 
are  various.  I  fancy  before  long  we  shall  hear 
something  about  this  species,  and  at  least  one  re- 
markable form  that  has  turned  up.   I  find  that  most 
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of  these  imported  bulbs  produce  larger  flowers 
than  the  typical  form.  I  suppose  this  may  either 
happen  from  their  being  the  progeny  of  some  cross 
or  from  the  vigour  the  bulbs  gain  when  cultivated 
one  or  two  years. 

Perennial  Asters. — This  is  a  good  time  to  deal 
with  strong  clumps  of  Michaelmas  Daisies.  To 
divide  them  and  plant  in  open  quarters  a  good  dis- 
tance apart— something  after  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing Cabbages— will  be  found  the  most  profitable 
way  where  large  quantities  are  wanted  for  cutting 
in  the  autumn.  The  heads  are  vastly  improved 
in  colour,  size,  and  quantity,  and  with  good  expo- 
sure they  come  in  earlier.  Another  advantage  is 
that  they  do  not  grow  quite  so  tall  as  when  in 
more  crowded  positions.  J.  Wood. 

Woodi'ille,  Kirksfall. 


Orchids. 


VANDA  SANDERIANA. 

A  FLOWER  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms 
of  this  plant  which  has  come  under  my  notice 
has  been  sent  me.  V.  Sanderiana,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  plants  known  in  the  Orchid 
world,  is  said  to  come  from  the  island  of  Min- 
danao, one  of  the  Philippine  group,  some 
COO  miles  from  Luzon.  This  island  is  very 
mountainous,  but  whether  this  Orchid  comes 
from  the  low  ground  near  the  coast,  or  from 
the  hill  districts,  we  are  not  told.  In  cul- 
tivation it  is  found  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
plant  to  establish,  and  that  it  requires  an  abund- 
ance of  heat  and  moisture.  In  its  native  home 
V.  Sanderiana  blooms  about  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, and  here  in  England  it  flowers  during  the 
winter,  and  the  bloom  now  before  me  is  a  late 
one.  Those  who  only  know  the  tricolor  and  suavis 
section  of  the  genus  Vanda  cannot  form  any 
conception  of  this  beautiful  plant,  figured  in 
The  Gaki>en,  Feb.  9,  1884,  p.  104.  The  flowers 
each  measure  nearly  5  inches  across  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  round  and  full,  whilst  the  lip  is 
small,  and  leads  one  to  suppose  it  would  be 
nearer  to  the  genus  Esmeralda  of  Reichen- 
bach  than  to  Vanda.  The  dorsal  sepal  and  the 
petals  are  of  a  soft  and  silky  rosy-pink  or  rosy- 
Ijlush,  the  base  dotted  with  crimson ;  the  lateral 
sepals  are  very  much  larger  than  either  petals 
or  the  dorsal  sepal,  being  upwards  of  2  inches 
across,  round  and  full,  the  ground  colour  bulF- 
yellow,  and  having  from  nine  to  twelve  broad 
prominent  veins  ot  crimson  running  over  them. 
The  lip  is  small  and  somewhat  fleshy,  the 
front  lobe  deep  chocolate  with  three  raised 
lines  or  crests  traversing  it,  the  side  lobes  be- 
ing ribbed  with  greenish-yellow  ;  the  flower  is 
quite  destitute  of  a  spur.  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  seven  flowers  on  a  spike  of  this 
grand  plant  and  the  flowers  resemble  large 
blooms  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  but 
they  are  much  thicker  in  substance.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Sander  has  frequently  imported 
this  plant,  but  it  appears  a  bad  one  to  travel, 
and  it  certainly  is  a  very  diflicult  one  to  esta- 
blish. Has  anyone  tried  growing  it  cooler  ?  I 
have  always  seen  it  kept  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  East  India  house,  where  it  enjoys  abund- 
ance of  sun  and  light  in  addition  to  the  moist 
atmosphere.  There  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
diti'erence  in  the  varieties  of  the  few  established 
plants  which  are  in  the  country.  The  fact  of  so 
tine  a  species  remaining  hidden  from  observa- 
tion leads  one  to  hope  that  there  are  others 
equally  good.  W.  H.  G. 

Paphinia  grandis.  — This  has  undoubtedly 
the  finest  flower  of  the  four  or  five  species  which 
constitute  the  genus.  In  colouring,  perhaps,  it  is 
scarcely  so  handsome  as  P.  cristata,  but  altogether 
P.  grandis  is  a  very  distinct  and  remarkable  plant. 


Fully  expanded  the  blooms  would  measure  7  inches 
in  diameter,  but  the  sepals  and  petals  stand  for- 
ward, forming  a  somewhat  cup-shaped  flower. 
Compared  with  the  size  of  the  plants,  all  the 
Paphinias  produce  surprisingly  large  flowers  ;  per- 
hajii  in  no  other  genus  is  the  disproportion  so 
marked.  In  this  species  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
narrow  and  slight,  from  IJ  inches  to  2  inches  high, 
bearing  about  four  thin  lanceolate  leaves  on  the 
top.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  deep 
chocolate-purple,  which  at  the  base  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  is  transversely  barred  with  creamy 
yellow.  The  lip  is  of  the  deepest  purple,  and  has 
two  curious  angular  lobes  at  the  sides,  a  carious 
feature  also  being  the  tuft  of  cream-coloured  hairs 
at  the  apex  of  the  middle  lobe.  One  to  three 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  short,  pendent  scape 
which  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulb. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Brazil  — B. 

Cattleya  Trianse  Backhousiana.— This  is 
a  beautiful  form  sent  by  Mr.  Cowley,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Tautz.  It  resembles  somewhat  the  form  I  noted 
last  week  as  coming  from  Mr.  Blair,  of  Trentham. 
It  has  the  same  feathery  spray  of  colour  in  its 
petals ;  the  lip,  however,  is  not  ornamented  with 
bright  yellow,  as  in  that  variety,  but  is  white,  and 
there  is  a  broader  and  deeper  band  of  colour  in 
front.  The  sepals  in  this  variety  are  narrower.  It 
is  a  beautiful  form,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
rosy-purple,  the  latter  flaked  with  crimson,  the 
front  of  the  lip  heavily  marked  with  very  deep 
purple,  and  the  throat  white,  with  a  very  narrow 
band  of  yellow  in  the  centre. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  leucorrbodum.  —  This  is  a 
magnificent  hybrid  of  Mr.  Seden's  ;  it  is  a  strong 
grower,  producing  an  erect  and  many-flowered 
spike  of  bloom.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  longifolium  and  C.  Schlimi  albiBorum,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  of  a  soft  creamy-white, 
slightly  tinged  with  pale  rose.  I  recently  noted 
this  plant  flowering  in  Mr.  Dorman's  collection, 
at  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  where  Orchids  have 
been  well  grown  for  some  years.  Mr.  Dorman  is 
a  great  lover  of  the  Selenipedium  section  of  this 
genus,  but  I  think  his  house  should  be  moister 
than  at  present.  I  also  saw  a  beautiful  form  of 
Veitch's  variety  of  C.  Sedeni  candidulum  flower- 
ing here  in  company  with  leucorrbodum.  The 
two  varieties  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation  by 
all  Orchid  growers. — W.  H.  G. 

Masdevallia  Schrcederiana.— This  is  a  beau- 
tiful species  which  I  recently  saw  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp  at  Dalwich.  The  plant 
shown  me  was  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country. 
The  Masdevallia  is  now  receiving,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
attention  at  the  hands  of  Orchid  growers.  This,  I 
think,  is  wise,  as  in  this  genus  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  gems,  and  as  these 
plants  for  the  most  part  require  so  very  little  heat, 
they  are  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  everyone.  The 
great  wants  of  MasdevaUias  are  a  cool  temperature, 
and  abundance  of  moisture  and  shade.  The  flowers, 
however  long  they  continue  on  the  plants,  do  not 
remain  long  in  beauty  when  cut  for  indoor  decora- 
tion.—W.  H. 

Cattleya  Trianss  from  Buxton.— I  am  in 
receipt  of  four  grand  varieties  of  this  plant  from 
Capt.  H.  Shaw,  Whitehall,  Buxton,  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  magnificent  in  every  respect,  the  flowers 
being  large  and  fleshy  in  texture.  No.  1  is  an  ele- 
gant flower,  round  and  compact,  the  sepals  broad, 
of  a  delicate  mauve  shade.  The  lip  is  also  round, 
beautifully  frilled  round  the  edge,  the  colour  in 
front  being  delicate  mauve,  but  deeper  than  in  the 
petals.  This  colour  is  continued  quite  round  the 
lip,  inside  of  which  is  a  zone  of  white,  the  throat 
being  deep  yellow  ;  the  flower  has  a  fragrance  re- 
sembling that  of  almonds.  No.  2  Capt.  Shaw  says 
is  in  shape  like  that  of  the  rather  rare  C.  chocoensis. 
The  flowers  are  not  reflexed  and  spreading,  and 
there  is  more  colour  in  the  lip  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  best  forms  of  chocoensis,  the  petals 
being  2^  inches  in  width.  The  flower  is  white, 
saving  the  lip,  which  is  broadly  blotched  with  deep 
magenta,  which  extends  into  the  sides  ;  the  throat 
is  white,  saving  a  tinge  of  yellow  at  the  base,  the 


margin  being  prettily  frilled  and  pure  white.  No. 
3  is  a  large  flower  about  7i  inches  across,  with  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  white  lip  tinged 
with  mauve ;  the  throat  rich  deep  yellow.  This 
form  somewhat  resembles  delioata,  and  such  I 
should  call  it,  but  it  is  not  such  a  good  form  as 
that  recently  received  from  Arddarroch.  No.  4 
very  nearly  resembles  Dodgsoni,  saving  that  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  slightly  deeper  tinge  of 
blush,  and  it  lacks  size  somewhat.  The  flower  be- 
fore me  is  7  inches  across  ;  lip  broad  and  full,  the 
front  portion  rich  crimson-violet,  with  a  bright 
orange  throat.  I  really  cannot  see  any  other  diffe- 
rence between  this  and  Mr.  Lee's  plant,  Dodgsoni, 
and  I  should  advise  Capt.  Shaw  to  so  name  it. 
These  flowers  are  all  very  fine ;  they  have  not  been 
harmed  by  the  fog,  and  the  long  footstalks  show 
them  to  have  been  well  thrown  up  beyond  the 
leaves,  while  the  substance  of  the  flowers  is  very 
thick  and  fleshy.  We  can  never  expect  such  blooms 
in  the  London  district. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  porphyrocMamys.— This  is  a 
great  beauty,  which  I  recently  noted  flowering  in 
Mr.  Tautz's  collection  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  obscurely  tessellated ;  the  dorsal  sepal 
is  nearly  round,  measuring  2  inches  in  length  and 
the  same  across,  the  upper  part  being  slightly 
narrower.  The  ground  colour  is  crimson- violet, 
saving  a  white  margin,  and  it  is  heavily  veined 
with  purplish-crimson.  The  lower  sepal  is  much 
smaller,  creamy-white,  petals  deflexed,  some  3 
inches  long,  nearly  1  inch  wide  at  the  tips,  greenish- 
yellow  at  the  base,  where  they  are  profusely  spotted 
with  black,  wart- like  spots,  the  tips  being  wholly  of 
a  rich  deep  violet-purple,  the  large  pouch  being 
brownish-purple.  It  is  a  cross  between  C.  barba- 
tum  Crossi  and  C.  hirsutissimum,  and  is  a  grand 
variety.  Judging  from  its  parents  I  should  imagine 
it  would  require  the  warmest  house.  It  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Orchid  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Feb.  1 1  of  this 
year.— W.  H. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Angraacum  fastuosum. — This  is  a  gem.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  this  species  before.  I  re- 
cently met  with  it  in  Mr.  Dorman's  garden  at  Laurie 
Park,  Sydenham.  The  plant  was  small,  the  flowers 
being  ivory-white  and  very  sweet-scented,  yielding  a 
fragrance  resembling  that  of  a  (iardenia  or  Tuberose. 
— W.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandras  with  yellow 
flowers. — A  very  fine  form  of  this  variety  is  now  flower- 
ing with  Mr.  Dorman.  The  flowers  are  of  good  form  and 
substance  and  the  colour  good,  not  the  washed-ont  yel- 
low which  one  so  frequently  sees.  It  is  a  beautiful  form , 
and  should  be  well  taken  care  of. 

Cattleya  Trianse  magnifica. — This  is  a  beauti- 
ful form,  having  size  and  substance  as  its  first  attri- 
butes. It  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Dorman's  collection. 
The  flowers  each  measure  S  inches  across ;  sepals  and 
petals  broad,  and  soft  rose;  the  lip  is  large,  witli  a 
white  throat,  the  front  lobe  Ijeing  heavily  marked  with 
crimson-lake.  It  is  a  very  fine  form,  and  one  that 
deserves  recognition,  as  it  stands  out  conspicuously 
amongst  a  fine  lot  of  other  kinds. 


Oardening:  periodicals  in  bothies. — Very 
many  opportunities  of  mixing  with  young  garden 
men  and  learning  of  their  wishes  in  relation  to 
horticultural  literature  enables  me  to  say  that  in 
myriads  of  gardens  where  two  or  more  young  men 
are  housed  in  rooms  or  bothies,  the  employers  would 
render  them  exceeding  service  if  they  would  furnish 
them  with  a  fresh  copy  of  the  gardening  papers 
weekly.  The  pay  of  young  men  is  not  so  much  that 
they  can  afford  to  provide  themselves  with  much 
literature,  although,  generally,  they  do  their  best. 
All  young  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
gardening  like  to  be  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  The 
expense  to  employers  would  not  be  great,  whilst  the 
cost  may  be  considerable  to  youths  of  very  narrow 
incomes.  Young  men  do  not  care  much  for  old 
or  back  numbers.  They  like  to  be  kept  fully  conver- 
sant with  what  is  fresh  or  immediately  proceeding, 
as  in  such  cases  the  interest  excited  is  so  much  the 
greater. — G.  H. 
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THRUMPTON  HALL. 
Situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  embosomed 
in  luxuriant  foliage,  and  surrounded  on  every 
hand  with  sylvan  scenery,  stands  Thrumpton 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Lady  Byron.  The  hall 
was  built  in  the  year  1029  by  the  Pigots,  who 
were  then  among  the  county  magnates.  It 
is  a  fine  brick  building,  the  stone  mouldings 
and  the  square-framed  windows  being  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  architecture  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is 
from  the  quiet  village  of  Thrumpton,  through 
a  spacious  arch  in  the  same  style  of  architecture 
as  the  hall,  and  surmounted  with  castellated 
ornamentations.  No  sooner  have  the  gates  been 
passed  than  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  vigour  and 
variety  of  the  Evergreens  and  Conifers.  Many 
plants  of   Retinospora  pisifera  were  in   grand 


the  Grass  were  scarlet-flowering  Chestnuts. 
The  hall  is  bounded  on  the  front  by  a  low 
balustrade,  beyond  which  is  the  sluggish  lake  ; 
while  the  Grass  on  the  opposite  side,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was  planted  with  hundreds 
of  Crocuses. 

In  the  Priest's  Walk,  running  parallel  with 
the  lake,  were  some  old  Quinces,  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest  trees  in  the  country,  and  which 
yearly  carry  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  the  walk  was  skirted  with  tall 
Limes  and  fine  old  Yews.  On  the  west  front  of 
the  mansion  there  are  numerous  beds  filled  with 
the  best  Roses  in  cultivation.  One  set  of  beds 
was  planted  with  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
while  three  more  were  filled  with  the  best  Tea 
Roses.  Near  this  is  the  lawn  tennis  ground. 
In  forming  the  courts  in  this,  Mr.  Geddes,  the 


Thrumpton.  On  the  rising  ground  in  the  dis- 
tance may  be  seen  some  very  fine  Elms,  "tall 
ancestral  trees,"  and  also  remarkable  Cedars  of 
Lebanon.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  are  some 
excellent  Oaks,  Elms,  Cedars,  and  Hollies. 
One  of  the  Elms  measured  14  feet  6  inches 
round  the  bole  about  4  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  Cedars  were  planted  in  the  year  of  George 
the  Third's  Jubilee,  1810.  One  Cedar  was  8 
feet  0  inches  in  girth  4  feet  from  the  ground  and 
about  (10  feet  high.  Several  of  the  Yews  were 
remarkable,  the  spread  of  the  branches  of  one 
specimen  being  150  feet.  One  Larch  (supposed 
to  be  nearly  the  oldest  in  Britain)  had  branches 
about  114  yards  in  circumference,  and  the  bole 
of  the  tree  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  was  IG 
feet  G  inches  round,  and  12  feet  0  inches  at 
3   feet  from    the    ground.      Near    at   hand   a 


Thrumpton  Hall,  Kcgwotth,  Derby,  the  seat  of  Lady  Byron.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  seat  by  Mra.  llew!tt,  Walton-on-Thames. 


condition,  and  appeared  to  luxuriate  in  the  soil 
and  climate.  Then  there  were  fine  specimens 
of  Cupressus  Liwsoniana,  30  feet  high  and  up- 
wards, all  clothed  with  healthy  foliage  down  to 
the  ground.  Pinus  excelsa,  P.  austriaca,  Abies 
Nordmanniana, growing  with  great  freedom,  and 
Retinospora  squarrosa,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Retinosporas,  were  also  doing  well. 
Scattered  among  the  Evergreens  were  many 
beautiful  deciduous  trees,  attractive  either  for 
the  great  beauty  of  their  flowers  or  their  gor- 
geous foliage.  Such  subjects  as  Prunus  Pissardi 
were  planted  not  in  solitary  specimens,  but  by 
the  hundred.  To  these  may  be  added  Quercus 
coccinea  (the  Scarlet  Oak),  Laburnums,  Acer 
Negundo  variegatum,  flowering  Currants, Cornus 
mascula  variegata,  and  as  single  specimens  on 


head  gardener,  has  hit  upon  an  ingenious  plan 
to  economise  his  men's  time.  Narrow  boards, 
about  3  inches  wide  and  three-quarters  thick, 
had  been  let  into  the  ground  sideways,  and  so 
far  below  as  to  escape  the  machine,  and  yet  for 
the  marking  to  be  seen  distinctly  when  it  is 
occasionally  chalked  over. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hall  there  is  another 
series  of  beds.  Many  of  these  were  furnished 
with  Euonymu3  radicans  variegatus.  Erica  car- 
nea,  Buxus  aurea,  Retinospora  squarrosa,  cut 
down  and  trimmed  like  Box  edging,  Antehnaria 
tomentosa,  Sedums  and  variegated  Ivy.  Close 
by  this  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  evergreen 
Oak,  and  in  close  proximity  a  large  bed  of  Rho- 
dodendrons, every  available  inch  of  which  is 
filled  with  Lilium  auratum,  which  does  well  at 


Cedar  of  Lebanon,  planted  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1887,  had  reached  a  height  of  about 
7  feet.  In  the  borders  in  front  of  the  shrubs 
were  hundreds  of  herbaceous  plants,  fine 
clumps  of  Lilium  candidum,  quantities  of 
Papaver  orientale,  Pseonies  and  other  hardy 
plants. 

In  a  sheltered  position,  about  150  yards  from 
the  mansion,  there  was  a  large  bed  containing 
nearly  every  Evergreen  that  is  to  be  found  in 
commerce.  Here  and  there  amongst  the  shrubs 
is  a  large  commingling  of  herbaceous  plants. 
In  one  place  was  to  be  seen  a  large  patch  of  tall 
Phloxes  ;  in  another  position  a  quantity  of 
perennial  Asters  ;  then  there  would  be  space 
left  for  Gladioli,  another  for  Dahlias;  while 
near  the  margin,  amidst  glistening  foliage  were 
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broad  cushions  of  Aubrietias,  Arabises,  Snow- 
drops, Primroses,  Narcissi,  Alyssums,  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  the  whole  edged  with  Buonymus 
radicans.  Amongst  the  shrubs,  El»agnus  striata 
aurea  and  E.  striata  alba  were  conspicuous. 
Abies  polita,  A.  Menziesi,  A.  concolor,  Biota 
aurea,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Cupressus  in  va- 
riety, most  of  the  Retinosporas,  Taxus  adpressa, 
T.  aurea,  T.  elegantissima,  Bambuaas,  and  Ber- 
berises  were  also  grown  freely.  Passing  through 
a  Yew  avenue,  the  Beaconstield  garden  is 
reached.  Here  Primroses  and  many  other 
hardy  plants  abound  in  wild  luxuriance.  In 
secluded  corners  were  miniature  rockeries 
planted  with  many  varieties  of  hardy  Ferns. 
Passing  on  to  what  is  called  the  back  drive,  there 
were  many  tine  Conifers,  while  the  space  be- 
tween the  specimen  plants  was  covered  with 
an  undergrowth  of  dwarf  Laurels  and  Privet, 
which  were  kept  down  to  a  height  of  about 
24  inches  to  30  inches.  Here  again  were  many 
specimen  Conifers,  and  among  them  Cupressus 
pendula  was  specially  fine.  Abies  Douglasi, 
which  refuses  to  grow  in  the  ordinary  soil  at 
Thrumpton,  was  growing  with  great  vigour  in 
soil  that  had  been  brought  from  a  distance  for 
the  purpose.  Last  year  it  made  a  growth  of 
18  inches. 

The  kitchen  garden.  —  Great  alterations 
and  improvements  have  been  made  here  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Old  worn-out  Apple  trees 
have  been  uprooted  and  new  ones  of  good 
quality  introduced.  A  peep  into  the  fruit-room 
bore  evidence  of  forethought  in  this  respect. 
There  was  a  good  supply  stUl  of  such  useful  old 
sorts  as  Dumelow'a  Seedling,  better  known  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  as  Norman- 
ton  Wonder;  Blenheim  Orange,  Sturmer  Pip- 
pin, and  one  a  fine  variety,  the  Beauty  of  Kent. 
This  variety  was  only  just  coming  into  bearing, 
but  the  fruit  is  fine  and  handsome  ;  the  trt- e  is 
said  to  be  a  free  bearer,  and  if  it  is  so,  it  will  be 
a  most  valuable  late-keeping  sort. 

Outside  the  kitchen  garden,  and  under  a  low 
wall  which  skirts  the  frame  ground,  there  was  a 
fine  border  containing  many  choice  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants.  The  border  was  raised  with 
an  irregular  stone  edging,  and  in  the  interstices 
between  the  stones  were  growing  numerous  trail- 
ing plants,  while  clumps  of  Snowdrops  were 
peeping  up  in  all  directions,  heralding  the 
brighter  days  of  spring.  In  the  frame  ground 
mention  must  be  made  of  a  number  of  old  As- 
paragus beds  which,  Mr.  Geddes  informed  me, 
had  been  made  for  more  than  seventy-five  years, 
and  they  are  reputed  as  being  among  the  best 
in  the  country.  They  are  30  feet  G  inches  long, 
(i  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  0  inches  deep.  The 
bottom  is  concreted  ;  each  side  is  supported  by 
brick  walls  which  are  pigeon-holed,  so  that  the 
2  feet  G  inch  space  between  each  bed  can  be  filled 
with  fermenting  materials.  The  beds  are  forced 
in  rotation.  A  frame  is  placed  on  the  bed,  and 
the  space  between  the  beds  is  filled  with  stable 
litter,  and  by  this  moans  Asparagus  is  cut  from 
Christmas  onwards.  This  plan  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  wish  to  grow  a  moat  de- 
licious vegetable  successfully.  No  one  has  any 
idea  what  the  materials  composing  the  beds  con- 
sist of,  nor  can  the  date  of  their  formation  be 
accurately  fixed,  but  they  can  be  traced  over  a 
period  of  seventy-five  years.  The  grass  is  al- 
ways thick  and  fleshy,  and  far  in  advance  of  that 
grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  While  Thrumpton 
can  boast  of  venerable  Hollies,  Yews,  Cedars, 
Oaks,  and  Asparagus  beds,  it  can  also  boast  of 
venerable  men.  Here  we  met  an  old  servant, 
Jonathan  Keightly,  who  entered  the  gardens  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  His  first  duty  was  to  serve 
the   kitchen,   and   he  has    continued    in    that 


capacity  for  the  space  of  seventy-two  years,  and 
is  yet  hale  and  hearty. 

The  kitchen  garden  covers  a  space  of  3j  acres, 
well  walled  round,  the  latter  furnished  withnicely 
trained  fruit  trees.  In  several  instances  I  noticed 
a  singular  method  of  training  Pears.  A  maiden 
tree  would  be  planted  in  the  first  instance  with 
one  stem,  which  was  run  without  branches  to 
the  top  of  the  wall.  Two  branches  were  then 
taken  horizontally  in  opposite  directions  along 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  from  these  branches  were 
brought  downwards  to  coverthe  wall.  They  had  a 
singular  appearance,  and  were  no  doubt  retained 
for  this  quality  more  than  utility.  The  Peach 
houses  are  comparatively  new,  having  been 
erected  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  trees 
bore  evidence  of  careful  culture  ;  the  training 
was  perfect,  while  the  fine  sheets  of  bloom  gave 
promise  of  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  There  are 
two  sets  of  trees  in  each  house  ;  one  on  the 
back  wall  and  the  other  trained  to  an  arched 
trellis  on  the  front.  Having  found  that  the 
Peaches  are  so  much  better  flavoured  on  the 
front  trellis,  this  in  the  early  house  has  been 
carried  to  the  top. 

There  are  three  vineries,  and  I  was  able  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  the  late  Grapes  from 
what  I  saw  in  the  Grape  room.  There  were  tine 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe's,  the  berries  plump  and 
fresh,  and  looking  as  if  they  would  keep  for  an- 
other three  months.  From  the  late  house  on 
one  occasion  a  bunch  of  Barbarossa  was  cut 
which  weighed  13  lbs.  14  ozs.  The  back  wall 
in  one  vinery  was  covered  with  Camellias  in 
luxuriant  health  ;  others  were  utilised  for  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  while  every  nook  and  corner  in 
vineries  and  Peach  houses  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  bedding  plants.  In  the  stove  was 
a  bed,  perhaps  9  feet  by  5  feet,  where  the 
Euoharis  amazonica  was  planted  out.  The  plants 
were  growing  with  the  utmost  freedom  ;  the 
foliage  was  thick,  large,  and  leathery,  while  the 
flowers  are  so  abundant,  that  they  can  be 
gathered  freely  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
greenhouse  was  all  aglow  with  auch  subjects  as 
are  generally  found  in  bloom  at  this  season. 

R.  W. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove. —Scutellaria  Mocciniana.— This  plant 
takes  np  little  room,  and  flowers  through  the  best 
part  of  the  growing  season.  It  is  adapted  for  the 
decoration  of  a  warm  house,  and  the  flowers  are 
useful  tor  cutting,  their  combination  of  bright  red 
and  yellow  affording  a  pleasing  contrast  to  any- 
thing with  which  they  are  associated.  Plants  that 
bloomed  last  summer  and  that  have  had  their 
branches  shortened  earlier  in  the  winter  will  now 
have  broken  into  growth  and  be  in  a  condition  for 
repotting.  Eight-inch  or  10-inch  pots  are  sufficient 
for  large  specimens,  as  much  of  the  old  soil  can  be 
got  rid  of  at  the  time  the  plants  receive  their 
annual  shift  without  any  harm  being  done,  as  the 
roots  are  not  impatient  of  being  disturbed.  Loam 
of  good  quality  with  rotten  manure  and  sand 
answers  for  this  section.  After  potting  keep  the 
plants  a  little  warmer  if  possible.  Young  stock 
struck  last  summer  and  now  in  3-inch  or  4-inch 
pots  should  be  moved  into  others  two  or  three  sizes 
larger. 

CnxTiNa  STRIKING. — This  Scutellaria  is  easily 
propagated.  It  flowers  in  quite  a  small  state 
Shoots  that  have  been  made  daring  the  winter  and 
that  are  now  about  3  inches  long  will  strike  readily. 
Five  or  six  may  be  put  together  into  a  5  inch  pot. 
Treated  in  the  way  required  by  other  stove  subjects, 
they  will  strike  in  a  few  weeks. 

ToxicoPHL.BA  Thunbehoi. — This  blooms  freely 
in  either  a  large  or  small  state.    The  somewhat 


erect  habit  of  growth  necessitates  the  plants  being 
cut  in  freely  once  a  year,  and  this,  of  course,  re- 
quires to  be  done  after  blooming,  which  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  heat  given.  Last  year's 
shoots  may  be  reduced  to  halt  their  length.  As 
soon  as  the  young  growths  made  after  cutting  in 
are  an  inch  long  it  will  be  well  to  repot  those  that 
require  it.  Less  root-room  will  suffice  than  is 
necessary  for  many  stove  species.  Twelve  or 
14  inch  pots  will  in  most  cases  be  large  enough  for 
full-sized  specimens.  It  is  not  advisable  when  repot- 
ting to  disturb  the  roots  much.  Whatever  soil 
there  is  about  the  tops  of  the  balls  that  is  not  occu- 
pied by  roots  may  be  got  away,  but  this  is  as 
far  as  it  is  advisable  to  go  in  this  direction.  The 
plant  thrives  well  in  peat  of  medium  texture.  For 
moderate  and  large-sized  plants  it  should  be  broken 
by  hand  to  about  the  size  of  Walnuts.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  manure  is  necessary,  as  this  can  be 
given  in  liquid  form  during  the  season  of  active 
growth.  Add  a  fair  amount  of  sand  and  pot  firmly. 
Half  specimens  may  have  pots  two  sizes  larger 
than  those  they  have  been  in.  Keep  the  tempera- 
ture a  few  degrees  higher  after  potting. 

Cutting  striking. — This  is  best  done  about 
the  present  time.  It  pushed  on  through  the  sum- 
mer in  a  brisk  heat  the  young  stocks  will  flower 
well  a  year  hence.  Young  shoots  that  have  been 
formed  since  the  plants  were  cut  back  will  make 
suitable  cuttings.  Take  them  oflE  when  3  inches 
long  with  a  heel ;  they  will  soon  form  roots  it  kept 
close  and  shaded  in  brisk  heat.  It  is  best  to  put 
them  singly  into  small  pots  filled  with  sand.  When 
an  inch  or  two  of  growth  has  been  made,  cut  out 
the  tops  so  as  to  induce  the  plants  to  break  ;  if  left 
to  themselves  they  will  quickly  run  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height  before  they  break.  By  midsummer 
a  shift  into  6-inch  pots  will  be  necessary.  At  this 
time  stop  the  shoots  again,  and  when  they  have 
made  a  little  more  growth  tie  them  out  hori- 
zontally. Without  this  precaution  the  future  speci- 
mens will  be  thin  at  the  bottom. 

Jasminum  gbacillimum. — Where  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  are  mucti  in  request  this  Jasminum 
should  always  be  grown.  The  plants  will  last  for 
a  number  of  years  it  fairly  treated.  Each  spring 
when  the  blooming  is  over  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
them  fairly  close  in,  especially  if  they  have  at- 
tained a  large  size.  If  this  is  omitted  they  get 
into  a  straggling  condition  and  take  up  too  much 
space  without  giving  a  proportionate  return  in  the 
quantity  of  bloom.  Specimens  that  have  reached 
something  like  the  size  they  are  required  to  may 
have  the  preceding  summer's  shoots  cut  back  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  where  they  spring  from.  If 
afterwards  kept  in  a  moderate  stove  temperature 
and  syringed  overhead  once  a  day,  the  plants  will 
push  new  growth  directly.  After  this  turn  them 
out  of  the  pots  and  remove  all  loose  soil  that  can 
be  got  away  without  much  disturbance  of  the  roots. 
Most  of  the  .Tasminums  are  comparatively  spare 
rooters ;  consequently  they  will  do  without  so  much 
pot  room  as  many  stove  subjects  require,  especially 
if  due  attention  is  given  in  supplying  manure 
water  during  the  summer.  A  13inch  or  14inch 
pot  is  big  enough  for  a  large  specimen.  Rich, 
light-coloured  turfy  loam  with  a  moderate  quantity 
of  rotten  manure  sifted  and  some  sand  is  the  best 
material  to  grow  this  species  in.  The  roots  are 
impatient  of  the  least  stagnant  moisture  ;  therefore 
the  drainage  must  be  efficient.  Make  the  soil 
moderately  solid  in  the  pots.  Withhold  water  for 
some  days  after  potting  until  the  roots  have 
begun  to  move.  Continue  the  use  of  the  syringe 
all  through  the  summer.  Let  the  plants  have 
abundance  of  light,  but  give  a  thin  shade  in  bright 
weather.  No  stopping  is  necessary  for  old  stock, 
and  in  the  case  of  young  examples  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  once  during  the  spring  and 
again  about  midsummer.  Plants  that  are  to  be 
grown  on  bigger  should  have  pots  about  two  sizes 
larger  than  those  they  have  been  grown  in.  In 
other  respects,  treat  as  advised  for  the  large  speci- 
mens. 

jASAtiNUM  Sambac  plobe-plbno.— TMs  is  one 
of  the  sweetest-scented  of  all  stove  plants.  It  is 
beet  grown  as  a  climber  for  draping  a  rafter  or 
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training  ronrd  a  pillar.  It  should  not  be  used  in  a 
position  where  fhtre  is  much  space  to  fill.  Full- 
sizsd  pljnts  ought  to  be  cat  in  moderaicly  each 
spring  ;  sever  the  shoots  at  different  lergths,  so  as 
to  encourage  the  production  of  new  wood  evenly 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  specimens.  They 
should  be  turned  cut  of  the  pots  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  a  little  growth  after  being  pruned  ;  re- 
move as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  got  rid  of 
without  breaking  the  roots.  Large  exsmpies  may 
be  put  in  pots  the  same  size  as  those  they  had  last 
summer.  Younger  stock  ought  to  have  pots  about 
two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  been  in.  Give 
soil  of  a  similar  description  to  that  advised  for  J. 
gracillimum. 

Jasminum  Duchesse  d'Orlbans  is  a  desirable 
kind  with  a  climbing  habit  of  growth.  It  is  a  some- 
what stronger  grower  than  J.  Sambac  and  is  a  free 
bloomer.  In  other  matters,  including  annual  prun- 
ing and  potting,  treat  as  advised  for  the  last-named 
sort. 

Stove.— ACHIMENES.  —  Another  lot  of  tubers 
should  now  be  started  so  as  to  have  them  in  flower 
after  the  earliest  batch  have  done  blooming.  The 
roots  first  put  in  heat,  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
moving  to  the  pots  and  hanging  baskets  in  which 
they  are  to  flower,  but  avoid  crowding  too  many 
plants  together.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  scarcity 
of  any  variety,  the  tops  may  be  cut  into  lengths 
of  two  or  three  joints  each,  and  struck  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  cuttings.  They  will  root  readily  in  a 
confined,  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  with  shade  from 
the  sun. 

Gloxinias.  —  A  second  lot  of  Gloxinia  roots 
should  also  now  be  potted  and  put  in  heat.  Treat 
generally  as  recommended  some  weeks  ago  for  the 
tubers  then  started.  The  earliest  lot  will  have 
made  some  progress.  Stand  them  close  to  the 
glass ;  if  there  is  a  shelf  over  the  path  of  the  stove 
this  is  just  the  place  to  keep  them  until  they  come 
into  flower.  So  managed,  the  leaves  will  be  stout 
and  compact  and  the  'flowers  of  like  character. 
Abundance  of  light  is  more  necessary  for  Gloxinias 
than  for  many  stove  subjects,  but  they  must  have  a 
thin  shade  in  bright  weather.  Without  this  and  a 
constant  use  of  the  syringe  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
down  thrips. 

Greenhouse.  —  Plu-Mbago  capensis.—  Plants 
that  were  cut  in  last  autumn  when  they  had  done 
flowering,  and  have  since  had  a  greenhouse  tem- 
perature, will  now  have  made  some  progress  with 
their  new  growth.  Large  specimens  that  are  grown 
in  pots  should  be  turned  out  and  have  a  portion  of 
the  old  soil  removed.  If  they  have  pushed  many 
roots  down  into  the  drainage,  these  may  be  cut 
away.  Repot  in  loam  well  enriched  with  rotten 
manure,  to  which  add  enough  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  sweet  and  porous.  This  Plumbago  does  not 
like  much  moisture  after  its  roots  have  been  inter- 
fered with,  consequently  it  is  better  to  be  sparing 
with  the  water-pot  until  the  young  fibres  have  be- 
gun to  move  freely.  The  plant  is  very  useful 
when  comparatively  small  and  will  flower  nicelv 
in  6  inch  pots.  To  provide  stock  of  this  de- 
scription cuttings  should  be  struck  each  spring. 
The  young  shoots  taktn  off  with  a  heel  and  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way  will  root  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
After  they  have  made  some  growth  they  may  be  put 
at  once  into  5-inch  pots.  They  should  have  their 
shoots  stopped  twice  before  the  end  of  June,  so  as 
to  encourage  the  production  of  several  growths. 
After  warm  summer  weather  has  set  in  greenhouse 
heat  is  sufficient.  T.  B. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Mushroom  house —Apparently  exhausted  beds 
ought  not  to  be  too  quickly  broken  up,  unless  the  space 
they  occupy  is  wanted  for  a  new  bed,  as  it  is  quite 
possible  that  if  they  are  in  a  very  dry  state  remois- 
tening  will  bring  up  a  fresh  crop  of  Mushrooms. 
They  will  need  several  gentle  waterings  before  they 
are  properly  moistened,  a  mulching  of  short  litter  or 
strawy  manure  greatly  facilitating  the  operation. 
Either  weak  liquid  manure  or  water  slightly  im- 
pregnated with  salt  may  well  be  used,  this  being  in 
a  lukewarm  state.  Any  old  beds  in  a  cold  damp 
condition  may  safely  be  cleared  out,  as  it  is  very 


certain  nothing  will  put  new  life  into  these.  Those 
fojmed  late  in  the  autumn  or  during  the  winter  are 
apt  to  move  very  slowly,  but  if  not  saturated  in  any 
way  a  failure  need  not  occur.  It  is  the  daily  damping 
down  or  overhead  syringings,  coupled  perhaps  with 
high  temperatures,  that  are  responsible  for  numer- 
ous failures.  If  a  fairly  brisk  hotbed  or  even  a  new 
Mushroom  bed  could  be  formed  under  any  that 
have  much  cooled  down  since  spawning  took  place, 
and  which  give  no  signs  of  activity,  this  might 
quickly  cause  the  crops  to  appear.  Only  sufficient 
fire-heat  should  be  turned  on  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture about  55°,  a  much  stronger  heat  shorferirg 
tbe  duration  of  the  beds  and  also  greatly  impaiiicg 
the  quality  of  the  Mushrooms. 

Forming  Mushroom  beds.— There  is  generally 
a  good  demand  for  Mu-hrooms  during  May  and 
June,  but  they  will  scarcely  be  forthcoming  unless 
fresh  beds  are  formed  some  time  daring  March. 
Unless,  however,  the  beds  are  made  in  a  position 
where  they  are  well  sheltered,  yet  comparatively 
cool,  the  produce  in  hot  dry  weather  is  of  little 
value,  but  in  many  instances  the  Mushroom  houses 
are  much  cooler  in  the  summer  than  open  sheds  or 
even  the  open  air,  and  if  the  lowest  places  or  floor 
can  be  spared  it  is  these  where  the  Mushroom  beds 
should  be  formed  now.  Ridge-shaped  beds  formed 
in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  open  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  tried  for  these  late  supplies.  In  our 
case,  unless  the  latter  are  made  inside  the  garden 
walls,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  moles  and 
mice  out  of  them,  and  these  pests  soon  spoil  either 
the  bed  or  produce,  the  delicate  gills  of  Mushrooms 
apparently  being  much  appreciated  by  mice.  In 
each  and  every  case  the  manure  used  should  be 
particularly  well  prepared  by  frequent  turnings,  as 
should  it  become  violently  hot  after  being  finally 
put  together  the  bed  will  soon  become  dry  and  use- 
less. It  ought  to  be  in  a  fairly  moist  state  when 
used,  and  retain  both  its  heat  and  moisture  for 
many  weeks  to  come.  Late  beds,  whether  in  the 
open  or  under  cover,  should  be  heavily  mulched 
with  soft  strawy  litter  or  manure,  this  keeping  them 
moist  and  comparatively  cool  in  hot  weather. 

Kidney  Beans. — According  as  the  sun  gains 
in  power  and  the  walls  and  other  surroundings  of 
the  Beans  become  correspondingly  hotter,  the 
plants  in  pots  are  liable  to  become  badly  infested 
by  red  spider,  and  in  any  case  do  not  long  remain 
productive.  There  must,  however,  be  no  falling  off 
in  the  supply,  and  overworked  as  the  gardeners 
may  be  and  crowded  as  are  the  houses  at  this  time 
of  year,  the  work  of  sowing  fresh  batches  of  seed 
every  fortnight  or  oftener,  throwing  away  ex- 
hausted plants,  watering,  syringing,  and  staking 
must  still  go  on.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
do  it,  ought  now  to  substitute  boxes  for  pots,  the 
Beans  thriving  far  better  in  these  and  requiring  much 
less  attention  in  the  way  of  watering  and  syringing 
than  is  the  case  with  pot  plants.  If  the  boxes  are 
made  fairly  strong,  deep,  and  narrow,  they  will 
stand  on  shelves  and  either  front  or  back  walls  of 
pits  quite  as  well  as  pots.  They  may  be  of  any 
convenient  length,  not  less  than  8  inches  deep  and 
the  same  in  width.  Very  little  drainage  need  be 
placed  in  these,  but  good  loamy  soil  should  be 
used,  the  boxes  being  filled  at  once,  top-dressings 
being  of  little  or  no  service  to  Beans  in  either 
boxes  or  pots.  One  single  row  of  plants  only 
ought  to  be  grown  in  these  boxes,  and  given  good 
room  they  will  be  more  than  ordinarily  vigorous 
and  productive.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  still  the  best  va- 
riety that  can  be  sown  or  grown  under  glass. 

Tomatoes— Those  raised  early  ought  now  to  be 
quite  strong  enough  for  their  final  shift.  When 
kept  in  small  pots  in  a  badly  root-bound  state  the 
plants  become  hard  and  spindly,  from  which  un- 
satisfactory condition  they  are  not  quickly  re- 
covered. The  first  cluster  of  fruit  ought  to  be 
borne  within  1  foot  of  the  soil  in  either  pots  or 
beds,  but  this  will  not  happen  if  the  plants  are  ne- 
glected in  any  way.  The  quickest  crops  are  gene- 
rally obtained  from  pot  plants,  the  heaviest  and 
most  continuous  from  those  given  more  root-room, 
whether  this  he  in  tubs,  boxes,  or  ridges  of  mode- 
rately rich  loamy  soil.  In  the  former  case,  a  single 
plant  shonid  have  a  pot  not  less  than  10  inches  in 


diameter,  and  a  pair  a  pot  12  inches  and  upwards 
across.  Lightly  orain  these,  and  pot  depply  and 
firmly,  leaving  fully  one-third  of  the  space  for  fill- 
ing up  in  the  form  of  top-dressings  later  on.  The 
same  remarks  alto  apply  to  tubs  and  boxes,  it 
being  found  that  occasional  rich  top-dressings 
serve  to  keep  the  roots  active  and  the  plants 
healthy  and  productive.  Any  to  be  fruited  in  the 
body  of  the  house,  that  is  to  say,  uprightly  and 
either  set  on  back  walls,  staging  and  floors,  are  best 
kept  confined  to  a  single  stem,  all  side  shoots  beirg 
pinched  off  as  fast  as  they  form  Place  strorg 
stakts  to  the  plants,  train  thtm  before  thfy  get 
crooked,  and  above  all  let  them  have  good  room 
and  as  much  light  and  sunshine  as  possible  A 
temperature  ranging  from  eO°  to  G5°  by  night,  with 
an  increase  of  10°,  or  rather  more,  in  the  daytime 
ought  to  suit,  them  well.  Those  planted  out,  hnd 
in  fact  all  that  are  overluxutiant,  ought  to  be 
kept  rather  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots  when  in 
flower,  and  the  more  shy  setters  especially  may 
well  be  fertilised  with  the  aid  of  a  camei's-hair 
brush. 

Tomatoes  in  Peach  houses  and  vineries. 
-Although  good  crops  are  obtained  from  plants 
trained  uprightly,  a  far  heavier  weight  of  fruit  is 
more  frequently  obtained  from  those  trained  on  a 
roof  not  far  from  the  glass.  They  also  succeed 
well  against  back  walls  if  these  are  not  unduly 
shaded  and  moderately  well  against  the  ends  of 
fruit  houses.  Only  partially  furnished  Peach 
houses  and  vineries  ought,  therefore,  to  be  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  production  of  a  few  or 
many  Tomatoes  The  former  especially  must  be 
very  well  stocked  if  room  cannot  be  found  for  a  few 
Tomato  plants  either  between  the  front  trees  or 
those  growing  against  back  walls.  Turned  out 
into  rich  borders  the  growth  is  apt  to  be  too  luxu- 
riant to  be  fruitful,  and  in  order  to  counteract  this 
it  is  advisable  to  shift  the  plants  into  10  inch  or 
rather  larger  pots,  setting  these  on,  or  partially 
plunging  them  in,  the  borders.  The  roots  will 
eventually  find  their  way  out  into  the  soil  sur- 
rounding them,  and  the  plants  derive  as  much 
support  as  they  need  from  it.  If  there  is  room,  a 
single  plant  may  be  allowed  to  form  several  leading 
growths,  a  free  extension  also  favouring  production. 
The  back  walls  of  partially  furnished  vineries  may 
well  be  closely  covered  with  Tomatoes,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  body  of  the  house  could  also 
be  utilised  for  their  culture  in  the  case  of  newly 
planted  vineries.  A  Vine  border  would  be  far  too 
expensive  and  rich  for  Tomatoes,  which,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  planted  thinly  and  very  firmly  in  poor 
loamy  soil.  W.  I. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Peaches. 
The  principal  work  in  the  early  house  will  be  dis- 
budding, heeling  down,  and  thinning  the  fruit, 
three  operations  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  may 
be  carried  on  conjointly.  Disbudding,  of  course, 
claims  the  earliest  attention,  and  the  prevailing 
evil  being  overcrowding,  a  free  hand  should  bear 
until  the  shoots  are  reduced  to  the  proper  num- 
ber. When  well  disbudded,  heeling  down  to  keep 
the  young  growth  in  line  with  the  yearling  shoot 
is  entirely  mechanical,  but  thinning  the  fruit 
must  be  conducted  with  care  and  judgment.  All 
inferior  and  badly  placed  fruits,  including  the 
weakest  of  triples  and  doubles,  and  any  that  are 
pendent,  of  course,  come  away  first,  that  is,  pro- 
vided there  are  enough  and  to  spare  with  points 
facing  upwards.  This  choice  of  a  full  crop  of 
Peaches  with  cheeks  to  the  sun  in  a  great  measure 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  trees  are  man- 
aged up  to  the  time  of  fertilisation,  for  if  all  the 
under  side  flower  buds  be  retained,  not  only  are 
they  most  accessible,  but  the  pistils  being  below  or 
on  a  level  with  the  anthers,  they  have  two  chances 
where  those  above  may  be  neglected.  The  master 
of  the  art,  on  the  other  hand,  who  draws  his  finger 
down  the  under  side  of  each  fiowerirg  shoot  assists 
Nature  when  the  fertiliser  is  bound  to  operate  upon 
the  best  flowers  in  the  best  position.  When 
thinned  and  swelling  freely  the  trees  will  require  an 
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abundance  of  tepid  water,  and  on  fine  days  they 
may  be  well  syringed  when  the  morning  tempera- 
ture begins  to  rise,  and  again  after  closing  ;  56"  to 
60°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  are  safe  and  suitable  figures,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  weather,  for  just  now  we  have 
very  sharp  frosts  with  cutting  east  winds,  condi- 
tions  which  justify  a  minimum  of  50°,  especially 
as  these  cold  nights  are  succeeded  by  bright  days, 
when  without  the  aid  of  fires  the  house  will  re- 
quire Incessant  attention  to  prevent  a  run  to  the 
danger  point  of  80". 

Succession  Iiouses. — The  forcing  of  these  is  com- 
paratively easy  work,  as  the  front  ventilators  may 
be  kept  wide  open  throughout  the  day,  the  rise  and 
fall  being  regulated  by  extending  or  reducing  the 
openings  at  the  apex.  The  trees  may  be  well 
syringed  twice  on  fine  days  when  not  in  flower,  and 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  will  support  and 
strengthen  the  delicate  organs  during  the  period 
of  fertilisation.  All  late  houses  not  yet  in  bloom 
may  be  very  freely  ventilated,  and  assuming  that 
speed  is  not  the  object,  the  night  temperature  may 
descend  as  low  as  40°.  If  the  roots  are  inside, 
the  first  show  of  colour  in  the  flowers  indicates  a 
favourable  time  for  another  supply  of  tepid  water  ; 
also  for  the  final  smoking,  an  operation  which 
must  not  be  neglected.  Constant  repetition  of 
these  matters  of  detail  to  the  initiated  may  appear 
superfluous,  but  when  correspondents  state  that 
they  sulphur  the  hot-water  pipes  for  checking 
"  honey-dew,"  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  plodding 
away  at  the  calendar. 

Stbawbereies  in  Pots. 

As  the  main  crop  plants  will  now  be  on  the 
move  and  the  sun  is  gaining  power,  those  on  ex- 
posed shelves  must  be  examined  every  day,  as  no 
after  care  can  make  up  for  an  insuificient  supply 
of  water.  The  foliage,  too,  must  be  well  syringed, 
and  when  the  scapes  are  well  up  the  plants  may  be 
greatly  assisted  by  the  removal  of  a  few  of  the  in- 
ferior flower-buds.  Those  retained  will  then  open 
bold  and  perfect,  but  before  this  stage  is  reached 
the  house  or  pit  must  be  carefully  fumigated.  A 
temperature  ranging  about  45°  at  night  and  55°  by 
day,  60°  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  will  bring  the 
plants  on  quite  fast  enough,  as  confinement  fosters 
fly  and  elongates  the  leaf-stalks. 

J'Jarlivr  jilants  in  the  various  stages  from  setting 
to  ripening  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
former  directions,  the  main  points  being  a  low 
temperature  until  the  flowers  open,  a  brisk,  buoyant 
atmosphere  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  until  the  fruit 
is  set,  timely  thinning,  copious  syringinp;  and  good 
feeding  during  the  period  of  swelling,  and  removal 
to  a  dry,  warm,  airy  structure  for  a  few  days  at 
least  to  perfect  the  flavour.  Strawberries  swell 
rapidly  and  attain  their  largest  size  in  Pine  stoves 
or  other  close,  highly  heated  structures  where  they 
colour  well  and  pass  for  being  ripe,  but  delicious 
aroma,  the  true  test  of  quality,  cannot  be  secured 
without  the  aid  of  dry  warmth  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air. 

All  early  Peach  houses  and  vineries  should  now 
be  cleared  of  plants,  and  being  so  subject  to  spider 
and  mildew,  all  danger  of  their  infesting  the  per- 
manent occupants  must  be  prevented  by  scrubbing 
the  shelves  and  limewashing  the  walls. 


appear  paradoxical,  and  yet  a  blind  composed  of 
miles  of  twine  is  accepted  by  all  gardeners  as  a 
powerful  preventive  of  injury  from  sharp  morning 
frosts.  The  blossom,  no  doubt,  is  the  tenderest  part 
of  the  tree,  but  if  kept  dry  through  the  night  and 
shaded  from  sun  after  frost,  the  flowers,  especially 
those  nestling  close  to  the  brickwork,  will  stand 
several  degrees  with  impunity.  Apricots,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  should  have  protection,  and, 
taken  at  all  points,  I  question  if  three  thicknesses 
of  netting  will  not  form  the  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory  covering  that  can  be  found  for  wall 
fruit  trees. 

Strawberries. — Assumingthatthewinterdress- 
ing  of  rotten  manure  or  mixed  compost  has  been 
lying  rough  and  loose  upon  the  beds  now  for  some 
weeks,  and  that  the  recent  frosts  have  reduced  the 
stiffest  particles,  the  whole  mass  should  now  Ije 
broken  down  and  raked  over.  If  not  already  done 
a  light  sowing  of  soot  may  be  cast  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  plantation,  or,  lacking  this,  a  mixture 
of  wood  ashes  and  lime,  whilst  stimulating  the  old 
stools,  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  slugs  and  snails 
quietly  biding  their  time  for  mischief.  When  the 
beds  are  put  in  order,  an  occasional  soaking  with 
superfluous  liquid  from  the  overflowing  tanks  will 
do  them  no  harm,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
usual  covering  of  fresh  litter,  as  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  stables. 

New  plantations  formed  last  August  also  will 
require  attention,  the  most  important  work  being 
firm  treading  to  solidify  the  frost-raised  soil  about 
the  plants.  The  Dutch  hoe  on  a  dry  day  will  check 
surface  weeds  and  let  in  warmth  and  air,  and  if  at 
hand,  half  a  peck  of  old  Mushroom  manure  placed 
round  the  collar  of  each  plant,  whilst  keeping  in 
moisture,  will  favour  the  development  of  bold  foli- 
age and  flowers,  the  forerunners  of  good  fruit. 
Young  plants  which  have  been  kept  in  nursery  beds 
through  the  winter  should  be  put  out  early  in 
April,  The  ground  having  been  well  manured  and 
deeply  worked,  it  must  be  made  level  and  very  firm, 
of  course  when  the  weather  is  dry.  Planting  may 
then  be  proceeded  with,  allowing  2  feet  from  plant 
to  plant,  and  2i.  feet  between  the  rows.  Fruit  must 
not  be  expected  this  season,  but  the  thrifty  vege- 
table gardener  will  know  how  to  turn  this  highly 
cultivated  ground  to  account.  Those  who  do  not 
may  plant  autumn-sown  Tripoli  Onions  in  single 
lines,  or  successional  crops  of  Cos  Lettuce  18 
inches  apart.  W.  C. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Peaches — Although  the  sharp  dry  frosts  have 
produced  a  most  acceptable  check,  the  bright  sun 
by  day  has  rushed  the  buds  forward  to  the  bursting 
stage.  Training  and  nailing  in,  consequently,  have 
been  hurriedly  performed,  and  in  not  a  few  gardens 
the  great  anxiety  just  now  will  be  the  protection  of 
the  flowers.  If  three-ply  fishing  nets  are  used,  they 
must  be  kept  about  3  feet  away  from  the  wall  at 
the  base  and  the  width  of  the  coping-board  at  the 
top,  as  the  trees  will  require  attention  before  they 
can  be  removed  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  ample 
space  for  moving  backward  and  forward.  The 
screen,  moreover,  being  a  good  distance  away  from 
the  wall  will  enclose  a  great  volume  of  dry  infil- 
trated air,  an  irnportant  matter  in  the  protection  of 
the  flowers.     Eaclofing  air  with  a  fishing  net  may 
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Viburnum  pauciflorum.— This  pretty  species, 
which  attains  a  height  of  3  feet  or  4  feet  only, 
might,  according  to  the  Gardcii  and  Forest,  be  de- 
scribed as  a  dwarf  V.  Opnlus,  with  small  cymes, 
terminating  short,  two-leaved,  lateral  branches,  and 
without  the  showy  neutral  ray  flowers  of  that 
species.  It  is  a  widely  distributed  northern  plant, 
inhabiting  cold,  moist  woods  from  Labrador  to 
Alaska,  extending  south  to  the  high  mountains  of 
Northern  New  England,  the  Saskatchewan  country, 
Washington,  and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colo- 
rado. ViburnuiQ  pauciflorum  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  where  it 
has  not,  however,  flowered. 

Water  Lilies. — A  tank  for  these  aquatics  should 
have  a  depth  of  4  feet,  with  a  length  and  width  ac- 
cording to  convenience,  and  it  may  be  built  in  any 
part  of  the  greenhouse  where  room  can  best  be 
spared.  Cement  is  one  of  the  most  durable  mate- 
rials for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has 
a  neat  appearance.  The  walls  should  be  8  inches 
thick,  with  holes  in  the  bottom  large  enough  to 
draw  off  the  water  when  required,  and  these  may 
be  stopped  with  wooden  plugs,  which  should  be 
long  enough  to  stand  above  the  soil.  A  4  inch  pipe 
round  the  tank  will  easily  raise  the  water  to  a  tem- 
perature of  si)°,  the  warmth  which  is  necessary, 
but  if  the  tank  is  more  than  12  feet  in  width  it 
would  be  advisable  to  put  in  an  extra  pipe.  Good 
loam  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  should  be  placed  in 
the  bottom,  with  a  little  manure  added.  To  ensure 
an  early  supply  of  flowers  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  early  in  February,  putting  in  enough  tepid 


water  to  cover  the  soil,  and  increasing  the  quantity 
of  water  as  the  plants  grow.  An  essential  point 
in  the  cultivation  of  Water  Lilies  is  pure  water — 
i  e.,  water  which  has  not  become  stagnant — and 
this  can  be  secured  by  inserting  a  small  overflow 
pipe  through  the  wall  of  the  tank  near  the  top  and 
running  in  fresh  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  varieties  which  can  be 
used  to  make  a  good  display  :  Nymphaja  cajrulea, 
N.  Devoniensis,  N.  alba  candidissima,  and  N.  zan- 
zibarensis.  Nelumbium  speciosum  is  also  a  hand- 
some aquatic  in  a  heated  tank.  A  good  display 
may  be  made  out  of  doors  in  summer  in  a  cool 
tank  with  the  following  plants  :  Nymphsa  odorata, 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  Lymnocharis  Humboldti, 
and  Pontederia  crassipes.  These,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  may  be  planted  in  tubs  or  baskets 
and  placed  in  the  tank  ;  the  Pontederia  does  not 
require  any  soil  about  the  roots,  as  it  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. —  Garden  and  Forest. 

Anemono  blanda  and  Iris  Bakeriana 
are  excellent  winter-blooming  plants.  If  potted  at 
intervals  from  August  to  September  and  housed 
afterwards  in  a  greenhouse,  they  may  be  had  in 
flower  from  November  to  February.  Anemone 
blanda,  a  near  relative  of  A.  apennina,  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the 
latter  of  flowering  in  the  open  air  four  or  five 
weeks  earlier — that  is  about  the  second  week  in 
March— with  me.  The  plants  form  a  low  mass  of 
palmate,  much  divided  leaves,  and  the  deep  blue 
flowers  are  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Iris  Bakeriana,  a  native  of 
Knrdiitan,  was  introduced  by  me  only  two  years 
ago.  Treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Anemone,  it 
will  flower  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  near  relative  of 
I.  reticulata,  has  lavender  standards,  white  falls 
blotched  with  blue,  and  a  deep  blue-black  tongue. 
It  is  powerfully  violet  scented  when  the  sun  shines 
upon  it,  and  is  very  beautiful  on  account  of  the 
harmonious  colouring  of  the  flower. — Max  Lbicht- 
LIN,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 

The   Epiphyllum  as   a    rafter   plant. — A 

plant  of  Pereskia  aculeata,  says  American  Florist, 
was  planted  eight  years  ago  under  a  tide  bench 
and  trained  to  a  rafter  of  the  greenhouse  in  the 
Bussey  Institute.  The  following  March  pieces  of 
the  Epiphyllum  were  grafted  on  the  Pereskia. 
After  the  first  year  the  graft  began  to  grow  rapidly, 
and  now  presents  a  most  charming  sight  hanging 
from  the  centre  of  the  house.  It  measures  from 
top  to  bottom  47  inches,  and  from  side  to  side  41 
inches,  forming  an  almost  perfect  ball.  Since 
Christmas  I  should  say  there  have  been  picked 
from  the  plant  over  1200  blooms  and  it  is  still 
thickly  covered  with  flowers  and  buds,  having  at 
this  time  nearly  SCO  blooms.  The  plant  has  had 
no  especial  care  except  occasional  tying  to  keep  it 
from  falling.  It  has  one  enemy,  the  mealy  bug,  but 
by  syringing  the  plant  during  the  summer  months 
this  can  be  got  rid  of.  Nice  pot  plants  can  be 
obtained  by  growing  the  Pereskia  a  foot  or  so  in 
height  and  then  grafting  them,  and  the  following 
winter  drooping  heads  of  fifteen  to  twenty  blooms 
will  be  the  result.  The  grafting  is  easily  per- 
formed, as  it  consists  merely  in  opening  the 
hardened  stock  either  on  the  side  or  top  and  then 
putting  in  the  scion,  which  can  be  held  in  place  by 
a  thorn  of  the  Pereskia.  [There  is  also  a  specimen 
of  the  Epiphyllum  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
Cactus  house  at  Kew.] 

The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  or  Joss  Flower, 

according  to  the  American  Garden,  is  very  variable 
in  its  character.  We  have  distributed  a  large 
number  of  bulbs  this  season  apparently  all  alike, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  their  treatment  has  been 
similar,  but  the  results  have  been  quite  different. 
In  one  dish  were  planted  three  bulbs,  one  of  which 
gave  three  enormous  spikes  of  bloom ;  the  second 
gave  six  spikes,  but  the  siz3  and  number  of  the 
flowers  were  much  smaller;  the  third  gave  four 
spikes  and  the  flowers  were  perfectly  double,  but  in 
all  other  respects  similar.  The  first-mentioned  we 
consider  decidedly  the  most  desirable. 

Hypericum  Kalmianum.— Hypericum  Kalm- 
ianum  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  American  St.  John'i) 
Worts  described,  having  been  discovered  by  the 
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Swedish  botanist,  Kalm,  whose  name  was  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Linn  aj  as,  probably  at  Niagara  Falls, 
which  he  visited  in  17  "iO.  It  is  a  straggling  bush, 
growing  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or  3  feet,  with  rather 
contorted  four-angled  stems,  covered  with  thin, 
exfoliating  reddish  bark,  slender  two-edged  branch- 
lets,  and  crowded  oblanceolate  pale  leaves  1  inch  to 
2  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  an 
inch  across,  and  begin  to  open  early  in  July.  The 
pods  are  ovate  and  five-celled,  a  character  which 
best  distinguishes  this  species  from  the  nearly 
allied  H.  prolificum  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  the  pods  of  which  are  three-celled.  H. 
Kalmianum  is  rather  a  rare  plant,  being  confined  to 
lake  and  river  cliffs  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
where  it  is  found  on  Goat  Island,  to  the  Northern 
Lakes.  Like  the  other  shrubby  Hypericums,  it  is 
an  excellent  garden  plant,  although  less  showy  in 
flower  than  some  of  the  other  species.  They  all 
bloom  at  midsummer,  when  few  shrubs  are  in  flower, 
and  grow  easily,  flower  profusely,  and  are  not  par- 
ticular about  the  treatment  they  receive. —  Garden 
and  Forest. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


GLOXINIAS. 

AiioNf!  summer-flowering  stove  plants,  few,  if 
any,  are  more  showy  and  useful  than  Gloxinias, 
which  have  been  very  much  improved  of  late 
years,  as  instead  of  the  small  flowers  we  used  to 
see,  we  now  have  them  of  great  size.  Not  only 
are  the  flowers  now  of  a  larger  size,  but  they 
have  been  much  improved  in  substance  and 
rich  and  varied  colours.  At  one  time  there  were 
none  but  the  drooping  kinds,  and  here  again  the 
improvement  has  been  very  marked,  as  there 
has  been  quite  a  transformation,  these  having 
given  place  to  erect  varieties  (a  finelygrown  plane 
of  which  is  here  shown),  which  are  all  in  favour 
at  the  present  time  and  deservedly  so,  as  in- 
stead of  hiding  their  beauty  they  display  their 
fine  form  and  rich  shades  and  markings  to  the 
gi'eatest  advantage.  Some  of  the  named  sorts 
of  these  are  really  grand,  and  those  who  desire 
the  very  best  should  buy  plants  or  bulbs  and 
start  them  at  once,  as  by  so  doing  they  may  be 
had  in  flower  early,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  roots  will  admit  of  division, 
and  thus  a  quick  increase  may  be  eft'ected. 
If  not  in  thi.s  way,  it  may  readily  be  done  by 
propagating  from  the  most  forward  leaves  either 
put  in  entire  or  divided  by  cutting  through  the 
middle.  To  start  dormant  plants  of  Gloxinias 
that  are  fresh  bought  in  they  should  be  potted 
in  small  pots  in  sandy  soil,  that  which  is  most 
suitable  being  peat  antl  loam  in  about  equal 
proportions,  or  leaf-mould  and  the  latter  in  the 
same  degree.  When  potted  the  crown  of  the 
bulb  should  be  kept  just  level  with  the  top  of 
the  soil.  The  proper  condition  for  this  at  start- 
ing is  only  just  moist,  as  the  plants  do  not  require 
water  till  they  show  leaf,  and  then  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  it  very  sparingly,  or  the  bulbs  if 
kept  wet  will  rot.  Any  that  are  in  stock  and 
have  been  wintered  in  pots  are  best  started  with- 
out any  disturbance,  by  being  left  in  the  soil 
as  they  are,  the  only  requisite  to  get  them  to 
move  being  a  little  moisture  and  a  brisk  heat. 
As  soon,  however,  as  young  .shoots  from  the 
crowns  show,  it  is  necessary  then  to  stand  them 
up  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing drawn.  At  the  stage  mentioned  it  may 
easily  be  seen  if  all  or  any  admit  of  division, 
and  if  .so,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  cutting  them 
through,  which  may  be  done  with  a  knife.  It  is  a 
good  plan  then  to  dust  the  cut  part  with  char- 
coal. T(.  assist  in  this  as  well  it  is  requisite  to 
keep  those  portions  dry  for  a  few  days  or  a  week, 
and  they  are  sure  to  heal  and  soon  form  root,  after 


which  their  growth  will  be  rapid.  The  way  to 
increase  Gloxinias  by  means  of  their  leaves  is 
to  take  ofl"  any  of  the  most  forward,  so  as  to 
secure  a  short  piece  of  stem  at  the  base  of  each. 
If  this  is  cut  clean  across  without  any  bruise, 
no  further  preparation  is  needed,  and  they  may 
be  inserted  at  once.  The  sized  pots  most  suit- 
able for  this  are  45-inch,  which  should  be  well 
drained  and  tilled  with  sharp  sandy  soil,  and 
the  leaves  put  in  close  around  the  edge.  This 
done,  the  best  way  then  is  to  water  to  settle 
the  sand,  and  plunge  each  pot  in  another  a  little 
larger,  when  if  covered  with  bell-glasses  to  fit 
over  the  leaves,  roots  will  soon  be  formed.  To 
aid  them  in  doing  this  tliey  should  have  a  nice 
shaded  position  in  a  warm  house,  but  be  so 
placed  as  to  have  plenty  of  light.  Unless  the 
leaves  are  put  in  very  early  in  the  season  they 
will  not  do  much  the  first  year  by  way  of  mak- 
ing plants  and  flowering,  and  it  is  generally  as 
well  to  leave  them  without  any  disturbance  till 
the  following  spring,  then  start  and  pot  in  the 
way  already  referred  to  above. 

If  a  number  of  Gloxinias  are  required,  they 


and  drought  do  not  suit  it,  and  often  when  it 
has.  sprouted  the  drought  kills,  as  it  has  not  bad 
time  to  get  hold  of  the  soil. 

I  regard  the  glass  covering,  therefore,  as 
almost  indispensable,  and  besides  that  it  is  also 
a  good  plan  to  shade  with  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  over  the  top,  as  it  shuts  out  light ;  but  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  paper  should  be 
removed,  as  soon  as  the  seed  germinates.  The 
proper  position  for  the  pans  or  pots,  then,  is  on 
a  shel  f  up  near  the  glass  in  a  house,  with  a  moist 
temperature  varying  between  70°  and  80*^.  In 
such  a  situation,  with  such  conditions,  the  pro- 
gre.ss  of  the  young  plants  will  be  rapid,  and  as 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
pricked  off  and  stood  in  a  similar  place  as  before, 
and  kept  sprinkled  or  damped  to  give  them  a 
start.  The  next  attention  they  will  recjuire  is 
to  be  potted  singly,  and  this  should  be  done  into 
small  3inch  pots,  from  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  shift  into  4?.-inch  pots  later  on,  and  in 
these  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  bloom,  as 
they  will  be  quite  large  enough  the  first  year. 
As  soon  as  their  beauty  is  over  the  plants 
should  be  gradually  dried  ofl', 
and  in  autumn  or  winter  laid 
on  their  sides  in  any  house 
with  a  temperature  ranging 
about  50°,  where  they  will  be 
<iuite  safe  till  the  spring. 

S.  D. 


A  well-grown  erect-flowered  Gloxinia 

may  quickly  be  had  by  raising  them  from  seed, 
and  if  this  is  sown  at  once  they  will  flower 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  To  make  sure  of 
getting  them  up  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  parti- 
cular about  the  preparing  and  sowing,  the  chief 
thing  being  the  pressing  and  perfect  levelling 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  or  pans 
and  the  watering  after,  as  none  should  be 
given  or  needed  when  the  seed  is  sown.  If 
so,  the  seed  is  almost  sure  to  be  washed  away  or 
in  too  deep  for  it  to  germinate,  as  owing  to 
its  exceeding  fineness  it  will  not  bear  cover- 
ing, and  if  it  has  any  at  all,  only  the  thin- 
neat  particles  of  silver  sand  should  be  sifted 
between. 

The  next  point  is  to  cover  with  a  pane  of 
glass,  as  this  is  very  important,  for  the  keeping 
perfectly  close  in  that  way  not  only  preserves  a 
regular  degree  of  warmth,  but  it  prevents  eva- 
poration, and  thus  maintains  an  e<(uable  mois- 
ture till  the  seed  germinates.  The  want  of  this 
is  why  so  much  good  seed  fails,  as  alternate  wet 


Rhododendron  formosum- 

—Among  the  moreprolific  bloom- 
ing of  the  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
drons must  be  included  this  spe- 
cies, which  with  ordinary  care 
and  attention  will  flower  well 
each  year.  It  forms  a  free-grow- 
ing much-branched  bush,  plenti- 
fully clothed  with  bright  shining 
green  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
white,  tinged  more  or  less  with 
purple,  principally  on  the  out- 
side, while  the  inside  of  the 
upper  segment  is  blotched  with 
yellow  towards  the  base.  Besides 
being,  in  common  with  nearly 
all  the  tender  members  of  the 
genus,  a  very  suitable  subject 
for  planting  out  in  a  cool  green- 
house or  conservatory,  this  Rho- 
dodendron will  do  for  pots,  and 
flower  well  when  not  much  more 
than  a  foot  high.  Large  speci- 
mens in  pots  or  tubs  will  keep 
in  health  and  bloom  for  years 
without  repotting,  provided 
they  have  been  properly  potted 
in  the  first  instance.  This  Rho- 
dodendron  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  R.  Gibsoni,  and  one  distri- 
buted a  few  years  ago  as  R.  assamicum  appears 
to  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  type.  Of  course, 
where  seedlings  are  raised,  a  certain  amount  of 
variation  is  to  be  found,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  three  mentioned  above  may  all  be  referred 
to  one  species.  In  common  with  most  of  the  other 
free-flowering  Rhododendrons,  especially  those  with 
white  blossoms,  R.  formosum  has  been  employed 
by  the  hybridist,  and  two  of  the  grandest  Rhodo- 
dendrons we  possess,  viz.,  R.  fragrantissimum  and 
R.  Sesterianum,  were  obtained  by  intercrossing  R. 
formosum  and  R.  Edgeworthi.  This  last  is  remark- 
able for  the  woolly  tomentum  with  which  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  are  densely  covered,  but 
which  is,  however,  not  to  be  found  in  the  hybrids, 
though  their  foliage  is  far  more  hairy  than  that  of 
the  other  parent,  formosum.  The  flowers  of  these 
two  are  large,  widely  expanded,  of  the  purest 
white,  except  a  stain  of  yellow  in  the  centre,  and 
most  deliciously  fragrant.  Both  are  certamly 
somewhat  straggling,  unless  frequently  stopped 
during  their  earlier  stages  to  make  good  bushy 
plants.     I  have  also  seen  them  used   for  cover- 
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ing  a  greenhouse   wall  and   furnishing  a 
— H  P. 


pillar. 


Isoloma  hirButa.  —  This  plant  bears  the 
greaitist  reseniblatice  to  the  Tjdiea,  and  as  in  its 
case  may  be  induced  to  bloom  at  almost  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  I.  birsuta  is  of  a  somewhat  ram- 
bling habit,  and  if  needed  as  a  pot  plant  should  be 
pinctied  back  freely  during  its  earlier  stages  in 
Older  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  a  bushy  style  of 
growth.  The  blossoms  are  about  2  inches  in  length, 
and  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour,  with  the  entire 
plaiit,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers  thickly  covered 
wirh  brownish  hairs.  It  may  often  be  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots,  or  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  will  strike  without  difficulty,  but  they 
should  be  really  rooted  before  removing  them  from 
the  close  propagating  case,  as  the  top  will  often 
grow  before  any  roots  are  produced.— T. 

Salvia  boliviana  verticillata. — Each  season 
this  snowy  Sage  forms  an  aitrautive  feature  among 
other  plants  in  bloom  in  No  4  greenhouse  at  Kew, 
jet  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  cultivated. 
This  Sage  is  a  free,  bold-growing  kind,  with  bright 
green,  wriokled  foliage,  broadly  heart-shaped,  and 
about  8  inches  in  length.  The  individual  blooms 
are  rathtr  small,  t  ut  borne  in  dense  racemes,  com- 
posed of  whorl  after  whorl  of  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers.  Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  is  easily 
grown,  and  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  which  should  he  potted  cfE  as  soon  as  rooted, 
and  when  all  danger  from  frosts  is  over  they  may 
be  planted  out,  or.  if  preferred,  kept  in  pots  and 
shifted  on  as  required.  This  last  is  as  a  rule  the 
more  satisfactory,  as  when  plants  are  lifted  in  the 
autumn  they  are  often  apt  to  lose  much  of  their 
foliage.— H  P. 

Aotus  gracillima.— Amongst  the  Australian 
greenhouse  plants  which  flower  at  this  season  there 
are  none  more  graceful  or  pretty  than  this,  referred 
to  in  Thb  Garden,  March  15  (p  247).  The  great 
amount  of  care  which  is  needed  to  keep  many  of 
the  New  Holland  plants  in  good  condition  is  ihe 
main  cause  of  their  siarcity  in  gaidens  now-a-days 
compared  with  what  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago 
No  one.  however,  need  fear  failure  with  this  Aotus, 
which  flowers  as  freely  and  is  as  easily  grown  as 
Acacias.  It  was  originally  introduced  to  Kew 
from  the  Swan  River  region,  by  Mr.  James  Drum- 
mond,  upwurds  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  similar  to  that,  of  a  slender  free-growitg 
Bpacris.  Shoots  over  2  feet  in  length  are  made  in 
a  sirgle  season,  the  teiminal  half  being  so  thickly 
set  with  the  small  flowers  as  to  form  a  cylindrical 
mass  almost  hiding  the  minute  dark  green  leaves. 
Tbe  species  belongs  to  Leguminoeoe,  and  the  Pea- 
like flowers  are  bright  yellow  with  a  few  veins  of 
brownish  red.  After  flowering,  the  shoots  should 
be  cut  back  to  within  a  few  inclies  of  the  old  wood, 
and  the  plants  placed  in  a  moist  and  rather  warmer 
temperature  until  the  young  growths  are  an  inch  or 
so  long.  If  necessary,  the  plants  should  then  be 
repotted,  using  a  compost  of  peat,  leaf-soil,  and 
silver  sand.  As  the  Aotus  prefers  rather  small  pots, 
this  should  not  be  done  until  the  old  ones  are  well 
filled  with  roots.  When  fairly  started  into  growth, 
it  will  thrive  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.— B. 

Palms  in  the  open  air. —  In  The  Garden, 
March  8,  p  2.S1,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  practice 
of  exposing  Palios  to  the  effects  of  our  variable 
climate.  The  writer  ttkes  exception  to  their  use 
for  the  sub-tropical  garden  dnricg  the  summer,  but 
even  for  this  purpose  I  think  their  use  should  be 
limited  to  a  few  of  the  hardier  sorts.  With  the 
great  variety  of  material  which  we  have  at  hand,  I 
consider  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  place  any 
tree,  shrub,  or  plant  out  of  its  proper  element.  1 
think  the  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  stove 
and  tender  greenhouse  plants  for  the  open  garden 
is  that  it  does  away  with  any  distinctive  difference 
between  the  indoor  garden  (call  it  conservatory, 
greenhouse,  or  what  you  m:,y)  and  the  open-air 
garden.  In  fine  weather  no  one  cares  much  for  being 
under  glass,  the  beauties  of  Nature  outside  being 
more  attractive,  but  in  bad  weather  it  is  pleasant 
to  enjoy  plants  under  glass,  and  if  we  keep  things 
in  their  proper  places  we  find  something  fresh  to 


look  upon,  wander  where  we  may.  Another  disad- 
vantage arising  from  the  use  of  Palms  outside  is  that 
during  the  winter  months  the  Palm  house  has  to  be 
crowded  up  with  a  lot  of  ragged,  untidy  plants,  in- 
stead of  being  arranged  in  an  attractive  manner 
with  clean  healthy  specimens.  There  are  some 
people  who  seem  to  think  that  so  long  as  a  plant 
will  live  outside,  even  though  it  may  be  only  a 
lingering  existence,  it  is  out  of  place  under  glass. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  of  our  greenhouse  plants 
wfiich  under  favourable  conditions  are  remarkably 
beautiful  in  the  open  air,  but  where  they  are  seen 
once  in  good  condition,  they  may  be  found  twenty 
times  in  a  miserable  state. — F.  H. 


CHOICE  .ECHMEAS. 
This  genus  includes  many  handsome  species, 
biith  large  and  small  growing,  and  when  I  pur 
chased  the  JE  Marias- Regina3  from  my  friend, 
H.  Wendland,  in  Hanover,  for  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Holloway,  I  thought  this  is  a  plant  which 
must  captivate  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen  at 
home  and  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  ^Echmeas, 
but  it  did  not.  Now,  however,  I  hope  to  see 
them  take  the  position  they  deserve,  judging  by 
the  numerous  inquiries  1  have  to  answer  about 
them.  There  is  nothing  difficult  or  peculiar  in 
their  cultivation  more  than  1  have  stated  in 
the  notes  on  Tillandsias.  I  shall  name  a  few  of 
the  larger-growing  species  of  the  genus,  hoping 
to  have  to  go  into  further  details  later  on. 

jE  Maei^.Regin^ — This  is  a  bold  and  hand- 
some green-leaved  species,  forming  broad,  stoutly 
armed  leaves  some  2  feet  to  3  feet  long  and  nearly 
3  inches  broad ;  they  are  green  on  both  surfaces, 
slightly  dotted  with  some  whitish  scales.  The  in- 
florescence is  stout  and  erect,  the  lower  part  fur- 
nished with  large  oblong  boat-shaped  bracts  of 
great  substance.  These  are  of  a  rich,  bright  ma- 
genta, with  a  slight  shade  of  rose,  last  for  many 
weeks  in  full  beauty,  and  have  a  very  pleasing 
effect,  the  upper  portion  being  thickly  studded 
with  blooms,  which,  however,  are  small  and  less 
showy  than  the  bracts.  They,  however,  form  a 
beautiful  contrast  and  addition  to  them.  In  a 
young  state  they  are  of  a  bluish  violet,  which  with 
age  becomes  pale  rose.  It  was  first  flowered  in 
this  country  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Holloway.  It  is  a  spring  bloomer,  and  comes  from 
Costa  Rica. 

M  LiELlNDBi  is  a  similar  plant  to  the  preced- 
ing, introduced  from  New  Granada  a  little  more 
than  twentv  years  ago,  and  it  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  JE.  gigas  in  Belgium.  The  leaves  are 
channelled,  somewhat  spreading  and  slightly  re- 
curved at  the  tips;  they  are  green,  slightly  dusted 
with  a  white  powder,  and  each  is  from  :>  feet  to  4  feet 
in  length,  the  edges  being  armed  with  short  spines; 
the  flower-stem  is  erect  and  stout,  bearing  on  the 
top  an  oblong  spike  of  small  greenish  white  flowers, 
which  are  tipped  with  rose.  The  large  reflexed 
bracts  are  bright  red  and  sharp-pointed.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  amongst  the  large  growing 
kinds. 

JE  ccelestis.— This  is  another  somewhat  large 
grower,  with  plain  green  leaves  on  the  upper  side, 
but  somewhat  obscurely  banded  with  a  transverse 
line  of  black  beneath.  The  leaves  are  each  some  12 
inches  or  18  inches  long,  armtd  on  the  edges  with 
small  black  spines,  peduncle  erect,  stout,  as  long 
or  longer  than  the  leaves,  bearing  a  dense  branched 
panicle  of  flowers,  which  are  white,  tipped  with 
pale  blue  ;  the  bracts  small  and  rosy  red.  It  comes 
from  Brazil. 

iE.  DISTICHAKTHA. — A  species  which  is  beauti- 
fully figured  in  the  Botaiitcal  Magazine,  t.  5447. 
It  is  a  plant  with  long  narrow  leaves,  which  are 
each  from  24  inches  to  30  inches  in  length,  and  not 
more  than  an  inch  wide.  They  are  plain  green 
above,  slightly  powdered  below  with  white,  and 
armed  on  the  edges  with  long  black  spines,  which 
are  more  or  less  hooked  and  somewhat  distant. 
The  peduncle  is  erect,  about  2  feet  high,  bearing  a 
dense  oblong  panicle  of  flowers;   the  bracts  are 


small  and  red,  the  flowers  being  numerous  and  of 
a  beautiful  purple  hue.  This  plant,  which  thrives 
under  cool  treatment,  comes  from  Paraguay. 

IE  BRASiLiENSi  s  is  a  Somewhat  similar  plant ;  it, 
however,  differs  in  being  shorter  in  the  leaf,  and  in 
the  spines  on  the  leaves  being  closely  set  and  erect ; 
the  peduncle  is  of  a  coral-red,  whilst  in  the  pre- 
viously named  plant  it  is  rose-coloured.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  lilac  tinge.  It  comes  from  Southern 
Brazil. 

M.  GLOMERATA, — This  species  has  been  in  cnl- 
tivaticn  about  thirty  years ;  its  leaves  are  each 
some  18  inches  long,  plain  green,  armed  on  the 
edges  with  medium-sized  black  spines;  the  pe- 
duncle is  erect,  bearing  a  much-branched  panicle 
of  bright  red  bracts  and  small  flowers,  the  latter 
being  tipped  with  bluish-violet.  This  plant  when 
well  grown  makes  a  very  elegant  specimen.  It 
comes  from  Brazil  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia. 

JE  Melioni  — This  is  another  fine  old  species, 
which  it  appears  has  been  in  cultivation  about  half 
a  century,  although  I  fear  very  few  plants  of  it  are 
now  to  be  found  in  collections.  The  leaves  are  each 
some  3  feet  in  length  and  nearly  2  inches  broad, 
plain  green,  armed  on  the  edges  with  stiff  black 
teeth  ;  the  panicle  is  erect,  and  tbe  flowers  large 
and  of  a  bright  red.  It  enjoys  abundance  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  comes  from  French  and  British 
Guiana. 

M  FULGENS.— This  is  an  old  and  very  hand- 
some species.  I  have  had  specimens  each  bearing 
nine  and  ten  heads  of  flower.  Its  leaves  are  shin- 
ing green,  each  1  foot  or  18  inches  long  with  small 
teeth;  the  peduncle  rises  from  the  centre  and  is 
erect,  bearing  a  branching  raceme  of  brilliant  coral- 
red  flowers  tipped  with  bluish-purple  in  the  variety 
discolor;  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  deep 
vinous-purple.  Both  these  varieties  are  natives  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana. 

I  hope  Bromeliads  will  be  taken  in  hand  by 
one  of  the  many  plant  growers  in  England. 

W.  H.  G. 


USEFUL  PLANTS  FOR  A  COLD  HOUSE  IN 
SPRING. 

The  following  will  help  to  keep  a  cold  house  gay 
with  but  little  trouble  or  expense  :  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora  is  most  useful  when  taken  up  in  large  patches 
in  autumn  and  potted  or  grown  in  lioxes,  placing 
them  under  glass  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  have 
some  now  (end  of  February)  in  4i  inch  pots 
covered  with  bloom,  and  they  are  most  useful 
for  house  decoration  or  for  cutting  from.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  having  seen  a  grand 
mass  of  this  Forget-me-not  in  one  of  the  houses 
at  The  Wilderness,  near  Reading,  very  early  in 
the  year.  Mr.  Lees  told  me  it  was  much  sought 
after  as  cut  flowers. 

Double  and  single  Wallflowers  are  very  useful, 
and  give  a  delicious  scent  when  brought  on  under 
glass  early.  These,  too,  are  ^  ery  useful  to  cut  from. 
In  one  place  I  had  to  provide  these  sweet-scented 
flowers  quite  early  in  the  year  to  cut  from  for 
house  embellishment.  Iris  stylosa  and  I.  reticu- 
lata are  both  most  useful  in  pots.  I.  reticulata  I 
had  in  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  a  cold 
house.  I  grow  the  bulbs  in  8  inch  pots,  placing 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  bulbs  in  a  pot  in  early 
autumn.  This  Iris  is  most  beautiful  to  cut  from 
for  house  decoration.  I  have  just  cut  a  good  hand- 
ful from  the  open  border.  This  Iris  thrives  grandly 
in  a  sandy  soil.  I  have  seen  fine  patches  several 
feet  across  in  a  garden  in  one  of  the  coldest  parts 
of  Norfolk  early  in  March.  Primula  erosa,  again, 
is  a  most  useful  plant ;  its  heads  of  purplish  white 
with  powdery  substance  rising  above  its  green 
leaves  make  it  a  most  distinct  and  useful  plant  for 
a  cold  house.  Primula  floribnnda,  with  its  yellow 
flowers,  is  very  beautiful  in  spring.  This,  asso- 
ciated with  the  ever-blooming  P.  obconica,  makes  a 
pretty  contrast.  Not  less  beautiful  is  the  Abyssi- 
nian Cowslip,  P.  verticillata,  with  its  long  trusses 
of  lovely  yellow  flowers  arranged  in  whorls.  These 
three  kinds  can  be  easily  raised  from  seed,  a 
method  they  succeed  best  under  when  sown  early 
in  spring.  P.  rosea  is  charming,  good,  strong  clumps 
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in  pots  in  early  spring  being  very  effective.  Nor 
can  we  forget  the  lovely  P.  viscosa  nivalis,  known 
as  the  Snowy  Primrose.  This  is  lovely  either  in  or 
out  of  doors.  It  thrives  in  rock  gardens,  or  in 
borders  in  shade. 

Doronicam  Cinsi  is  most  attractive  by  its  freely 
produced  yellow  Marguerite-like  blooms.  Most  of  the 
above  may  be  grown  successfully  by  anyone  in  the 
open,  placing  them  under  glass  in  autumn  to  for- 
ward and  protect  them  in  early  spring. 

Forde  Abhey.  John  Ceookb. 


Anopteris  glanduloaa. — For  a  glass  structure 
where  during  the  winter  months  frost  is  just  ex- 
cluded, this,  in  common  with  many  other  Australian 
shrubs,  is  at  home,  and  produces  its  terminal  ra- 
cemes of  pure  white,  saucer-shaped  blossoms  in 
winter  or  early  spring.  This  Anopteris,  which  is 
also  known  as  the  Tasmanian  Laurel,  forms  a  some- 
what upright,  stout-growingspecimen,  clothed  with 
deep  green  leathery  leaves,  so  that  even  when  out 
of  flower  it  is  ornamental.  Its  cultural  recjuire- 
ments  are  not  great,  for  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand  will  suit  it  perfectly,  but  it  dislikes  to  be 
scorched  up  during  summer.  Cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  strike, 
though  they  often  stand  some  considerable  time 
before  they  root.  This  Anopteris  is  a  shrubby 
member  of  the  Saxifrage  family,  though  at  the 
first  glance  it  would  seem  to  be  more  nearly  related 
to  the  Vacciniums  or  Andromedas. — T. 

Tinnsea  eethiopica. — The  small  dark-coloured 
blossoms  of  this  shrub  are  even  when  numerous  not 
pirticularly  attractive,  but  they  emit  a  most  deli- 
cious violet-like  perfume.  This  Tinnaia  will  often 
flower  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  but  blooms 
most  freely  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  Though  introduced  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  possessing  the  delicious  Violet-like  perfume 
60  agreeable  to  everyone,  it  is  rarely  met  with,  and 
that  not  from  any  dittijulty  attending  its  successful 
cultivation.  It  forms  a  much  branched  shrub  with 
ovate  leaves.  Though  quite  different  from  most 
members  of  the  order,  Tinna3a  sethiopica  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Labiatse  and  a  native  of  tropical 
Africa,  being  named  in  honour  of  Mile.  Tinn(S,  a 
traveller  in  that  region.  It  will  grow  well  in  ordi- 
nary potting  compost  in  a  moist  stove,  and  its  pro- 
pagation is  easily  effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  put 
in  anywhere  during  the  growing  season. — H.  P. 

Shading  plant  houses.— Sufficient  import- 
ance is  not  attiched  to  this  matter,  and  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  plants  are  spoiled  through 
being  shaded  too  much.  In  all  the  market  nurseries 
it  will  be  found  that  very  little  shading  is  used  ;  in 
fact,  some  of  the  best  plants  taken  into  the  market 
are  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Uf  course,  plants  grown  under  such  conditions  re- 
quire more  attention,  and  in  private  establishments 
it  is  not  always  convenient  to  give  such  careful 
attention,  yet  in  all  cases  where  dwarf  sturdy  plants 
are  appreciated  shading  should  be  used  as  little  as 
possible.  The  most  desirable  method  of  shading,  of 
coarse,  is  the  use  of  blinds  made  to  roll  up,  and 
these  require  some  attention.  It  is  always  desirable 
to  let  them  down  before  the  sun  is  fully  on  the 
house,  especially  in  the  case  of  flowering  plants,  as 
if  the  sun  strikes  on  the  flowers  when  a  little 
damp  it  will  take  out  the  colour.  Shading  should 
be  regulated  something  in  the  same  way  as  venti- 
lating, and  I  always  like  to  open  before  the  houses 
get  too  warm,  and  close  early  or  before  the  sun  is 
quite  off.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  that  the  blinds 
should  be  let  down  early  and  rolled  up  before  the 
sun  is  too  low.  If  blinds  cannot  be  employed,  some- 
thing less  expensive  has  to  be  substituted.  Lime 
is  much  used,  but  a  great  objection  to  this  is  that 
it  is  difficult  to  remove  off  the  glass  in  the  autumn. 
I  prefer  either  whitening  or  flour.  The  latter  may 
be  made  by  using  1  quartern  of  flour  to  3  gallons  of 
water,  and  putting  on  the  mixture  with  a  syringe. 
This  will  form  a  nice  shading  without  obstructing 
the  light,  which  is  so  essential  to  good  plant  grow- 
ing. Where  the  shading  can  be  put  on  with  a 
brush,  I  should  recommend  whitening.  If  mixed 
with  boiling  milk  and  put  on  while  fresh  it  will 


last  pretty  well  through  the  season,  and  can  be  easily 
washed  off  in  the  autumn,  especially  after  the  first 
frost.  Green  colouring  is  sometimes  used  in  shad- 
ing, but  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  practices  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
use  of  green  glass  is  equally  objectionable,  for  not 
only  does  it  obscure  the  light,  but  it  also  casts  a 
siclsly  pallor  over  everything  seen  nnder  it.  Al- 
though plants  may  look  greener  under  such  shad- 
ing, it  will  be  found  that  when  brought  out  into 
daylight,  they  will  have  quite  a  different  appear- 
ance.—F.  H. 


POTTING  HARD- WOODED  PLANTS. 

The  repotting  of  plants  that  are  at  all  of  a  deli- 
cate nature  is  always  attended  with  some  danger; 
more  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  fine- rooted 
section,  such  as  Heaths  and  many  of  the  New 
Holland  hard-wooded  species.  However  care- 
fully the  operation  may  be  carried  out,  numbers 
of  the  delicate  fibres  get  injured  more  or  less. 
The  soft  extremities  of  the  roots  are  quickly 
broken  or  bruised,  so  that  with  all  the  care 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  work  some 
injury  is  unavoidable.  The  safest  time  to  repot 
is  when  root  action  has  begun,  so  that  new 
fibres  will  quickly  be  formed  to  take  the  place 
of  those  that  suffer.  In  tlie  case  of  most  of  j 
the  greenhouse  species  and  varieties  this 
root  movement  commences  in  spring  and 
continues  through  the  summer,  and  with  some 
kinds  far  on  into  autumn. 

In  spring  when  the  root  action  commenced, 
and  again  about  September  when  the  air  begins 
to  be  cooler  and  contains  more  moisture,  and 
there  is  yet  time  for  the  roots  to  get  established 
in  the  new  material,  are  the  best  seasons  for 
potting  the  various  kinds  of  plants  that  are 
liable  to  suffer  in  the  way  named.  Taking  the 
majority  of  the  greenhouse  and  stove  kinds, 
spring  is  the  season  which  answers  best  for  pot- 
ting much  the  greater  number.  Still  it  i.s  safe 
to  say  that  where  a  fairly  representative  collec- 
tion is  grown,  there  is  not  a  month  in  the  year 
when  some  or  other  of  them  do  not  require  pot- 
ting. This  will  be  easily  understood  if  we  con- 
sider the  widely  different  conditions  in  climate, 
and  the  equally  different  seasons  at  which  the 
various  kinds  naturally  begin  to  grow,  coming 
as  they  do  from  so  many  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Within  my  recollection  many  growers 
of  hard-wooded  plants  used  to  defer  potting 
until  towards  the  end  of  spring,  or  early  in 
summer  after  the  flowering  was  over.  But 
where  the  work  is  carried  out  after  the  hot  wea- 
ther has  set  in,  with  the  dry  condition  of  the 
air  consequent  thereon,  there  is  much  greater 
danger  of  the  plants  suffering.  After  trying 
both  early  in  the  spring,  say  during  the  first 
half  of  March,  and  in  the  summer,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, I  have  found  that  the  first  and  the  last 
times  named  are  much  the  best  and  safest, 
especially  for  Heaths.  In  the  case  of  large  spe- 
cimens or  any  that  have  got  big  enough  to  make 
their  flowering  a  consideration,  one  naturally 
hesitates  to  pot  them  before  they  have  bloomed, 
as  however  cautiously  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed there  is  danger  of  the  flowers  going  blind. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  often  better  to  put  off' the 
potting  until  September.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  repotting  hard- wooded  plants  early  in  the  spring 
or  at  the  beginning  of  autumn  is,  that  at  these 
times  the  temperature  of  the  houses  does  not 
run  up  so  high  through  the  limited  amount  of 
air  given,  consequent  on  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing the  ventilators  closer  than  ordinary  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  potting  is  carried 
out.  In  the  summer,  even  when  the  roof  is 
closely  shaded,  without  giving  more  air  than  it 
is  well   to   subject  newly  potted  hard-wooded 


plants   to,    the   heat   rises   to   a   point   that  is 
calculated  to  do  harm. 

In  potting  plants  of  all  kinds,  hard-wooded 
as  well  as  the  soft- wooded  sorts  that  are  less  im- 
patient of  injury  to  their  roots,  it  used  to  be 
looked  on  as  necessary  to  loosen  the  ball  .so  as  to 
admit  of  the  roots  being  spread  out  in  the  new 
soil,  without  which  it  was  supposed  they  would 
not  succeed.  When  this  was  not  done,  the 
outside  of  the  balls,  where  all  the  best  and  most 
active  roots  lay  closely  packed,  were  picked 
over  with  a  pointed  stick  or  something  of  a  like 
description.  The  result  of  this  was  that  half  the 
roots  so  placed  were  broken.  Popular  errors  are 
hard  to  remove,  and  this  barbarous  mutilation  is 
even  yet  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  right 
thing  to  do.  It  has  caused  the  death  of  more 
tender-rooted  plants  than  any  other  practice 
that  I  can  call  to  mind.  Whilst  the  light  pot- 
ting that  at  one  time  found  some  advocates  was 
in  fashion,  there  was  a  reason  for  this  loosening 
of  the  old  balls,  with  its  accompanying  destruc- 
tion of  roots,  as  when  the  new  soil  was  left 
loose,  the  water  subsecjuently  given  naturally 
passed  off  through  the  fresh  material  without 
penetrating  the  old  ball,  so  that  it  soon  became 
so  dry  that  the  plants  could  not  po.-^sibly  remain 
in  a  healthy  state.  All  the  disturbance  of  the 
roots  that  should  ever  take  place  in  potting 
hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  is  in  getting 
away  the  drainage  crocks,  and  this  should 
always  be  effected  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible.  Respecting  the  new  material,  the 
only  reasonable  course  is  to  make  it  as  close  and 
solid  as  the  old  ball.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
ball,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gets  too  dry  for  the 
roots  to  work  in  it. 

Another  piece  of  advice  that  used  frequently 
to  be  given,  the  adoption  of  which  with  newly 
potted  plants  of  a  delicate  rooted  nature  not 
unusually  caused  their  destruction,  was  to  water 
immediately  the  potting  was  done  with  the  ob- 
ject of  settling  the  soil.  The  water  thus  applied 
at  once  came  in  contact  with  any  roots  that  were 
broken  before  they  had  time  to  heal,  the  result 
being  that  they  often  decayed  further  back 
than°the  point  where  they  were  injured.  In  place 
ot  proceeding  in  this  way  water  should  be  with- 
held as  long  after  potting  as  it  is  possible 
without  endangering  the  health  of  the  plants 
through  the  soil  getting  drier  than  the  roots 
wUl  bear.  To  prolong  the  time  between  the 
potting  and  water  being  given,  the  potting 
should  be  carried  out  a  day  or  so  after  the  plants 
have  been  watered  ;  this  will  give  time  for  the 
superfluous  moisture  to  pass  off.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  soil  should  be  in  right 
condition,  neither  too  wet  nur  too  dry.  If  in 
the  former  sta,te,  it  wLU  form  a  solid  impervious 
mass  into  which  the  roots  will  never  enter  freely 
or  continue  healthy  in.  If  it  is  too  dry,  the 
obvious  result  will  be  that  it  absorbs  the  moisture 
from  the  old  ball,  so  as  to  make  watering  neces- 
sary sooner  than  it  should  be.  T.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENHOUSE. 

Allamanda  violacea. — I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
coloured  plate  of  this  distinct  and  seldom-seen  species 
in  The  Garden  of  March  8  (p.  221).  I  remember  the 
time  of  the  introductiou  of  the  plant  about  1865,  aud 
also  the  interest  that  was  then  evinced  in  it,  by 
reason  of  the  novel  colouring  ot  its  flowers,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  well-knuwn  yellow-flowered  varieties. 
I  am  persuaded  that  there  must  be  two  varieties 
of  A.  violacea,  one  much  inferior  in  colour  to 
the  other,  that  from  which  Mr.  Moon  made  his 
drawing  being  much  the  better  one  of  the  two,  with 
an  absence  of  "  dirty  salmon-purple  "  to  be  seen  in  the 
other  kind. — J.  H. 

Forced  Rhododendrons  at  Canford  Manor. 
These  are  forced  in  great  numbers  at  Canfonl,  and 
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the  mass  of  bloom  in  the  conservatory  at  the  present 
date  (March  S),  and  which  Mr.  Grasp  informs  me  has 
been  maintained  for  the  past  six  weeks,  shows  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  with  these  useful  plants  if 
not  given  too  much  heat.  As  soon  as  the  first  flowers 
began  to  open,  the  plants  were  removed  to  this  struc- 
ture and  have  given  an  immense  quantity  of  bloom. 
They  are  massed  in  large  groups,  intermixed  with  tall 
Palms,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  groups  are  smaller 
Ferns  and  other  flowering  plants.— G.  Wythes. 

Azalea  Deutsche  Perle.— When  growing  this 
fine  early-floweriug  Azalea,  1  never  observed  in  any 
instance  the  failing  noted  by  G.  Rouse,  in  The  Garden, 
p.  235.  Azaleas  flowering,  even  in  a  natural  way,  so 
early  in  the  season  need  a  little  more  warmth  than  a 
cold  house  affords  them,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
very  cold.  Fumigation  would  cause  it  in  all  proba- 
bility if  a  strong  dose  were  given,  so  also  would  an 
excessively  moist  atmosphere  with  a  stagnant  soil  at 
the  roots.  When  the  plant  has  finished  blooming, 
should  any  of  the  flowers  open  at  all,  I  would  advise 
that  it  be  examined  at  the  root  to  see  if  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  there  ;  then,  after  re -potting  in  good 
peat  and  sand,  keep  the  plant  growing  in  a  moist  and 
rather  warm  house  for  a  time,  and  fully  expose  it 
later  on  to  obtain  a  well-ripened  growth  and  a  good 
set  for  flower  during  another  season. — J.  H. 

Cochliostemma  Jaoobianum. — The  spike  of 
this  plant  sent  by  "  S.  W.  S."  is  a  very  fine  one_,  denser 
and  more  compact  than  the  one  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion recently,  which  had  e\adently  been  taken  from  a 
Bomewhat  drawn-up  specimen.  I  have  seen  the  same 
form,  but  much  regret  tliat  we  now  so  seldom  see  this 
and  many  other  tine  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  in  our 
plant  stoves.  Can  anyone  tell  me,  for  instance,  why 
this  plant  is  so  much  neglected  ?  It  is  handsome  in  or 
out  of  flower,  and  when  in  bloom  it  is  magnificent ; 
added  to  which  it  is  easily  grown,  and  I  may  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
very  handsomest  plants  that  M.  Linden  has  ever  intro- 
duced.—W.  E.G. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus. — This  Centropogon 
blooms  from  October  to  the  present  time,  and  there 
are  still  many  buds  yet  to  expand.  During  the  dull 
autumn  and  winter  months  its  flowers  are  most 
welcome.  It  is  generally  grown  as  a  bushy  speci- 
men, when  it  forms  an  effective  pot  plant,  but  be- 
sides this  it  thrives  well  when  treated  as  a  climber, 
and  used  for  furnishing  the  end  of  a  glass  struc- 
ture or  in  some  similar  position.  It  must  not  be 
used  for  large  houses,  but  will  reach  a  height  of  6 
feet  or  thereabouts.  Few  plants  are  less  troubled 
by  insect  pests  than  this,  for  though  the  foliage 
may  be  sometimes  attacked  by  aphides  a  gentle 
fumigation  will  soon  destroy  them.  Where  it 
is  intended  to  grow  on  some  specimens  for 
flowering  during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  putting  in  the  cuttings,  if 
this  has  not  already  been  done,  as,  in  common  with 
many  other  somewhat  quick-growing  subjects,  such 
as  Eranthemums,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  plants  are  not  pushed  on  too  rapidly  during  the 
summer,  but  encouraged  rather  to  make  good  sturdy 
growth  which  may  be  depended  on  to  flower  well. 
— T. 

Two  good  Palms. — A  beautiful  Palm  when 
in  fruit  is  Synecanthus  fibrosus,  the  only  intro- 
duced species  of  a  small  genus,  and  hailing  from 
Central  America.  A  specimen  may  be  seen  now 
in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  and  is  well  worth  a  note, 
as  an  excellent  example  of  this  Palm  when  in  fruit. 
It  is  bearing,  on  a  pendent  stem,  a  number  of  rich 
red  fruits,  each  about  the  size  of  a  small  Plum,  and 
giving  a  distinctive  beauty  to  the  plant.  It  is  a 
tall  Palm,  about  4  or  more  feet  in  height,  slender, 
and  with  spreading  terminal  leaves.  It  is  also  in 
flower  as  well.  Treatment  similar  to  that  given  to  the 
Cham^dorea  is  required.  In  the  same  house  in 
full  flower  is  a  plant  of  Kavenia  Hildebrandti,  which 
was  found  in  the  Comoro  Islands  at  a  height  of 
4000  feet.  It  has  the  habit  of  a  Chamsedorea,  and 
the  numerous  spikes  of  creamy  white  flowers  are 
so  strongly  scented  as  to  fill  the  house,  especially 
in  the  early  morning,  with  a  pleasant  nutty  per- 
fume. 

Godwinia  gigas.— This  plant  is  like  most 
giants,  in  being  remarkable  rather  for  size  than 
beauty.  The  flower  is  of  extraordinary  dimensions  ; 
indeed,  before  the  discovery  of  Amorphophallus 
Titanum  it  was  considered  the  largest  flowered  of 


all  Aroids.  At  Kew  these  tuberous  Aroids  appear 
to  thrive  exceptionally  well.  Last  year  the  God- 
winia bloomed  there,  and  the  odour  of  its  enormous 
flower  had  scarcely  left  the  house  where  these 
plants  are  grown  ere  the  Amorphophallus  Titanum 
developed  its  colossal  blooms,  accompanied  also  by 
an  odour  more  penetrating  than  pleasant.  The 
Godwinia  is  now  again  in  flower,  and  it  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  odour  is  not  developed  until  after 
the  flower  has  attained  full  size,  which  it  will  do 
about  the  end  of  this  week.  At  present  the  flower 
is  21  inches  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  boat- 
shaped,  open  only  in  the  upper  part,  the  surface 
wrinkled,  the  texture  leathery,  and  the  colour  a  deep 
maroon-brown,  yellowish  at  the  base.  The  stalk  is 
15  inches  high,  the  whole  being  quite  erect.  The 
tuber  of  this  plant  is  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  the  leaf,  which  follows  the  flower,  has  a  stalk 
10  feet  high,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  beautifully 
mottled  and  barred  with  purple  on  a  grey -green 
ground.  The  blade  is  large  and  spreading,  as  in 
Amorphophallus  Rivieri.  The  Godwinia  was  intro- 
duced by  Seemann  from  Nicaragua,  and  was  flow- 
ered for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  in  1873. 


WILD  PLANTS  AND  FERNS  AT 
SELBORNE. 

In  the  March  number  of  Murray's  Magazhu 
there  is  a  good  article  on  the  present  state  of 
the  parish  of  Selborne,  with  the  following  re- 
ferences to  the  plants  of  the  district.  We 
quote  it  to  show  how  well  Fern-gatherers  of 
all  kinds  are  clearing  the  country  of  their 
favourites.  If  they  would  only  think  of  it, 
it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Ferns  grow  happy 
on  the  walls  and  in  the  ditches  than  to  carry 
them  home  to  die  in  their  windows  and  gardens. 
Prizes  to  encourage  people  to  keep  the  wild 
flowers  in  their  places  would  be  better  than 
those  offered  to  bring  the  flowers  to  shows. 

Many  of  the  plants,  it  is  satisfactory  to  say,  are 
still  to  be  found  in  their  old  localities  ;  but  some 
are,  unfortunately,  extinct.  Helleborus  fictidus 
(Stinking  Hellebore,  Bear's-foot,  or  Sitterwort) 
still  grows  in  fair  abundance  on  Selborne  Hanger, 
in  spite  of  the  depredations  of  dealers,  who  dig  it 
up  for  sale.  H.  viridis  (the  green  Hellebore)  is 
also  to  be  found  in  its  old  locality,  the  deep  stony 
lane,  near  Norton  Farm.  The  yellow  Monotropa 
(the  Bird's-nest  Orchis),  the  common  Helleborine, 
and  the  Spurge  Laurel  still  flourish  beneath  the  Beech 
trees  of  the  Hanger.  In  the  hollow  lanes,  Chrysos- 
plenium  oppositifolium  (the  opposite-leaved  golden 
Saxifrage)  is  abundant  as  formerly.  The  wild 
Everlasting  Pea  still  climbs  up  "  the  bushes  at  the 
foot  of  the  Short  Litb,  near  the  path."  The  beau- 
tiful creeping  Bilberry  (Vaccinium  Oxycoccus)  and 
the  curious  carnivorous  Sundew  both  flourish  "  in 
the  bogs  of  Bin's  Bond ; "  while  a  few  specimens 
of  Motherwort  (Leonurus  cardiaca)  may  still  be 
found  along  the  "  Forest-side." 

But  Daphne  Mezereum  is  no  longer  to  be  seen 
on  Selborne  Hanger,  though  it  still  grows  in  fair 
abundance  in  several  copses  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  shrub  is  often  transplanted  by  the  woodmen 
into  their  cottage  gardens ;  and  this  practice 
probably  accounts  for  its  disappearance  from 
White's  locality.  The  curious  Toothwort,  though 
found  in  the  district,  has  not  been  seen  for  many 
years  at  Selborne.  Pulmonaria  angustifolia  (the 
narrow-leaved  Lungwort),  stated  by  White  to 
grow  in  the  "  hollow  lanes,"  has  not  been  found 
since.  Comarum  palustre  has  disappeared  from 
"  the  bogs  of  Bin's  Pond."  The  rare  Tnlipa  syl- 
vestris  (the  wild  Tulip)  formerly  grew  in  the 
"  Park,"  the  extended  meadow  between  the  garden 
of  "  The  Wakes,"  White's  old  house,  and  the  foot 
of  the  Hanger.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  to  be 
found  there,  the  lost  plant  having  been  removed 
into  the  garden  some  years  since.  This  rare  plant 
still  flourishes  in  an  old  disused  chalk-pit,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Selborne.  The  streaked  Field 
Garlic  used  also  to  be  found  in  the  same  "  Park," 
but   this,    too,    has    become    extinct.     The   rare 


Man  Orchis  is  stated  to  have  been  found  on  Nore 
Hill,  but  the  specimen,  unfortunately,  was  not 
preserved.  Parnassia  palustris  has  once  been 
found  at  Oakhanger,  which  formerly  formed  part 
of  the  parish  of  Selborne.  The  Great  Bistort,  of 
which  in  1848  there  was  one  single  specimen 
"  between  Oakhanger  and  Selborne,"  is  now 
abundant.  Many  other  uncommon  plants,  men- 
tioned in  Professor  Bell's  list  as  "  found  at  Sel- 
borne," have  since  been  searched  for  in  vain. 

White  mentions  that  "the  deep  rocky  lanes  abound 
with  Filices,"  but  the  Ferns,  though  abundant, 
belong  to  but  few  species.  The  practice  of  dig- 
ging them  up  for  sale,  and  of  transplanting  them 
into  gardens,  is  fast  becoming  fatal  to  our  rarer 
species.  Osmunda  regalis  (the  King  Fern)  until 
quite  lately  grew  in  a  ditch  at  Oakhanger  and  in 
the  Devil's  Punch-bowl  at  Hind-head  ;  in  both  lo- 
calities it  is  now  extinct.  Neither  Asplenium  Ruta- 
Muraria  nor  A.  Ceterach  grow  any  longer  on  "  the 
church  wall."  The  common  Moonwort  has  not  been 
seen  on  the  "  Common  "  for  many  years.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  A.  Trichomanes  will  be  searched  for 
in  vain  near  "  Temple,"  and  Lastrea  Oreopteris  in 
Dorton  Wood.  There  is  certainly  plenty  of  scope 
for  the  energies  of  the  Selborne  Society,  in  the  lo- 
cality from  which  it  takes  its  name. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  745. 

ABUTILON  YEXILLAEIUM.* 

There  are  few  plant.s  of  greater  service  in  the 
garden  than  this.  For  the  conservatory  it  is 
valuable  both  as  a  foliage  plant,  its  prettily 
marbled  leaves  being  decidedly  ornamental, 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  brightly  coloured  and 
durable  flowers.  Even  in  a  stove  it  is  quite 
healthy  ;  indeed,  the  variegation  of  the  leaves 
is  most  pleasing  when  they  are  grown  in 
heat  close  to  the  roof  glass.  It  is  also  largely 
used  for  summer  bedding,  both  in  carpet  de- 
signs and  as  a  front  row  to  large  groups.  It 
has  few  ecjuals  as  a  dnioping  plant  for  large 
vases  out  of  doors,  and  it  is,  moreover,  as 
easily  propagated  and  grown  as  Ivy.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  uses,  this  Abutilon  has  still 
another  and  most  inipoitant  one,  namely,  as 
a  wall  plant  in  a  south  position  out  of  doors. 
The  pretty  picture  Mr.  Moon  has  made  was 
prepared  from  a  plant  which  clothes  a  low- 
wall  looking  south  at  Kew,  and  it  has  been  in 
this  position  without  any  protection  whatever 
since  it  was  planted,  now  six  years  ago.  Here 
it  makes  annually  long,  wanddike  shoots, 
clothed  for  their  whole  length  with  beautiful, 
drooping,  urceolate  flowers.  Last  year  it  com- 
menced flowering  in  June,  and  I  gathered  a 
few  perfect  flowers  from  it  on  Christmas 
eve.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  as  to 
its  hardiness  in  situations  as  favoured  as  Kew 


The  positions  for  which  this  plant  would 
prove  suitable  are  numerous.  One  can  imagine 
it  growing  over  a  house  front  and  flowering  all 
through  the  summer.  It  requires  pruning  in 
spring  and  should  then  be  let  alone.  The 
plant  at  Kew  was  the  variegated  variety 
when  it  was  planted  in  its  present  position, 
but  the  variegation  has  gradually  disappeareil, 
until  now  the  whole  of  the  leaves  are  green. 


13, 


*  Drawn   in   the    Royal   Gardens,    Kew,  Sept. 
1889,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  from  a  plant  on  the  open  wall 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severcyns. 
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That  the  treatment  out  of  doors  is  suited  to 
it  will  be  clear  enough  to  anyone  who  com- 
pares the  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  picture 
with  those  of  a  plant  grown  under  glass. 

This  last  statement  suggests  a  question  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  just  now,  namely, 
how  far  wo  are  justified  in  experimenting  on 
plants  with  a  view  to  iliscovering  the  range  of 
conditions  which  they  will  bear,  more  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  temperature.  When 
writing  of  Zephyranthes  Candida  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  quoted  Dean  Herbert's  remarks  on 
the  fact  that  a  plant  found  only  in  hot  valleys 
and  plains  along  the  La  Plata  should  prove 
quite  hardy  in  England,  whilst  those  sjiecics 
found  in  cooler  localities  were  less  hardy 
here.  Abutilon  vexillarium  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind.  It  is  known  only 
as  a  native  of  Rio,  one  of  its  names,  viz., 
megaiiotamicum,  or  great  river,  referring  to 
its  habitat  on  the  Eio  Grande.  When  intro- 
duced in  1864  it  was  cultivated  in  stoves,  the 
figure  in  the  Botanical  Ma<jazine  having  been 
prepared  in  1868  from  a  specimen  grown  in 
the  Kew  Palm  house.  From  this  it  got  into  tlie 
greenhouse,  then  into  the  summer  flower  gar- 
den out  of  doors,  and  now  finally  it  is  grown, 
and  grown  well,  as  a  permanent  wall  plant  in 
the  open  air  witliout  any  protection.  The 
name  vexillarium,  or  standard-flowered,  was 
given  to  this  plant  by  the  late  Prof.  E.  ]Mor- 
ren,  of  Liege,  who  first  described  it  in  1864, 
because  of  its  colours,  yellow  and  scarlet,  re- 
presenting the  national  colours  of  the  Bel- 
gians. 

Abutilons  have  been  a  good  deal  improved 
of  late  years,  chiefly  by  Mr.  George,  of  Put- 
ney, and  Mons.  Lemoine,  of  Xancy.  Mr. 
George's  seedluigs  are  remarkable  for  the  size 
of  their  flowers  and  their  brilliant  and  varied 
colours.  The  first  good  hybrid  Abutilon  was 
Boule  de  Neige,  which  was  obtained  from 
a  nurseryman  in  the  south  of  France  by 
Messrs.  Standish  and  Co.  and  distributed  in 
1873.  Neither  the  raiser  of  this  plant  nor  its 
pedigree  are  known.  .Singularly  enough,  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  has  never  certiti- 
cated  it,  notwithstanding  its  undoubted  merit 
even  now  when  there  are  so  many  other 
hybrids  or  seedlings  in  cultivation.  !Mr. 
George  began  operations  with  A.  Darwini 
and  Boule  de  Neige,  obtaining  his  first  ]3od  of 
ripe  seeds  from  this  cross  in  1876.  Since 
then  he  has  raised  dozens  of  really  beautiful 
and  distinct  kinds,  many  of  whicli  have  ob- 
tained certificates. 

So  far,  however,  A.  vexillarium  has  not 
been  employed  by  the  hybridist  as  the  pos- 
sible parent  of  good  varieties.  Perhaps  Mr. 
George  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  cross 
this  species  with  some  of  the  large-flowered 
kinds.  Abutilons  as  hardy  as  this  and  as 
varied  in  colour  and  size  as  those  which  have 
been  raised  from  A.  Darwini  and  others 
would  be  a  real  gain.  W.  W. 


Feeding  tomtits.— I  have  read  the  note  by  an 
"Amateur  Ganlener"  in  The  Garden,  March  1 
(p.  11J.3)  on  feeding  tomtits.  1  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  the  same  thing  for  years,  but  I  tie  my  fat  and 


meat  on  a  perch  instead  of  putting  them  into  a  wire 
cage.  I  find  that  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  eon- 
tinually  on  the  perch,  and  also,  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, starlings.— J.  NoBLB,  Chateau  de  Thorenc, 
Cannes,  Alpes  Maritime^. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


LOOPING  UP  THE  SHOULDERS  OF 
GRAPES. 
C0N.J01NTLV  with  thinning,  the  grower  of  large 
bunches  of  Grapes  performs  the  operation  of 
drawing  up  the  shoulders.  Opinions  diiTer  as 
to  whether  any  advantage  is,  or  is  not,  derived 
from  this  process,  and,  judging  from  the  ridicu- 
lous extreme  to  which  shouldering  is  frequently 
carried,  opponents  have  many  very  strong  cases 
in  their  favour.  When  an  intelligent  man's 
heart  is  in  his  work  and  he  thoroughly  gra«ps 
one's  object,  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  leaves 
all  small,  medium,  and  good  ordinary  bunches 
in  their  natural  form,  knowing  quite  well  that 
the  berries  in  such  bunches  cannot  bind  ;  but 
when  an  animated  machine  is  furnished  with  wire 
pot-hooks  or  matting,  he  not  unfrequeutly  con- 
verts pretty  little  clusters  into  skeleton  guys 
through  which  one  might  fire  a  bullet  without 
touching  a  berry.  This  may  be  termed  the 
ludicrous  side  of  the  business,  and  the  sooner  it 
is  given  up  the  better,  as  any  well-thinned 
bunch  weighing  less  than  2  pounds,  aided  by 
an  occasional  raising  of  the  shoulders  just  to 
prevent  the  locking  of  the  berries,  will  expand 
upwards  as  the  berries  immediately  below  them 
require  room.  Mr.  \V.  Thomson,  I  believe,  of 
the  Tweed  Vineyard,  never  ties  up  the  shoulders 
of  his  thousands  of  bunches  ;  but  then  he  is  a 
master  of  the  art,  and  can  see  at  a  glance  where 
the  introduction  of  his  pencil  will  give  relief, 
and  that  without  disturbing  the  bloom  or  de- 
stroying the  perfect  contour  of  the  clusters. 
The  varieties,  again,  including  Lady  Downe's, 
Mrs.  Pince,  the  old  Muscat,  and  others  which 
produced  long  taper  bunches  with  a  straight 
central  axis,  are  capable  of  developing  a  certain 
number  of  berries,  but,  each  berry  being  held 
by  its  short  stalk,  no  amount  of  shouldering  can 
aflbrd  benefit.  The  larger  clustered  kinds,  on  the 
other  hand,  including  vigorous  Hamburghs,  Ali- 
cantes,  Gros  Colman,  and  Trebbiano,  which  pro- 
duce numerous  large  shoulders,  may  be  assisted 
by  tying  up,  especially  if  the  greatest  possili!e 
weight  be  an  object.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
far  to  seek,  as  I  have  seen,  over  and  over  again, 
men  clipping  incessantly  at  the  centres  of  very 
large  bunches,  removing  scores  of  berries  which 
another  would  have  been  able  to  retain  by  the 
preliminary  process  of  shouldering,  and  yet, 
when  finished,  although  considerably  reduced 
in  weight,  the  non-shouldered  bunch  presented 
a  crowded,  yet  helpless  and  flabby  appearance. 

When  tying  up  the  shoulders  is  considered 
necessary  this  operation  should  precede  thinning, 
care  being  taken  in  the  first  place  that  the 
bunch  be  firmly  secured  to  the  wire,  and  a  few 
thin  pieces  of  split  lath  also  secured  to  the  wires 
to  form  a  framework  for  receiving  the  ties. 
Then,  assuming  that  the  bunch  is  to  be  made  as 
large  as  possible,  each  shoulder  may  be  drawn 
upwards  and  outwards  to  an  extent  that  will 
reduce  the  labour  of  thinning,  and  yet  if  judi- 
ciously managed  the  berries  retained  will  fill  up 
without  binding.  In  this  way  when  an  exhi- 
bitor I  have  prepared  my  best  bunches  of  Ham- 
burghs by  drawing  up  the  shoulders  until  the 
stalks  were  completely  hidden,  and  a  piece  of 
string  had  to  be  passed  round  the  wood  before 
we  could  cut  the  ripe  clusters  for  boarding. 
The  bunches,  nevertheless,  invariably  filled  up 
to  weights  ranging  from  3  lbs.  to  (J  lbs.  each, 


and  so  compact  were  they,  that,  barring  accidents, 
I  could  warrant  their  travelling  any  distance 
without  receiving  spot  or  blemish. 

The  choice  of  materials  for  use  as  ties  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  taste,  some  giving  preference 
to  thin  pieces  of  soft,  pliable  wire,  which  can 
be  bent  into  miniature  pot-hooks,  whilst  others 
run  light  flat  bands  of  rafiia  under  the  stem  of 
the  shoulder,  then  over  the  lath  immediately 
above  it,  and  tie  in  a  bow  for  the  convenience 
of  future  regulation.  The  worst  tie  of  all  is 
the  finely  twisted  thread  of  matting  which  we 
sometimes  see  closely  tied  to  the  stem  and 
secured  above.  Bunches  so  manipulated  look 
very  neat,  but  in  three  ways  this  method  is  ob- 
jectionable, for,  in  the  first  place,  the  operator 
cannot  attach  them  without  touching  the  berries 
with  his  fingers  ;  in  the  second,  being  so  thin 
and  threadlike  they  ars  apt  to  cut  the  stalk  as 
the  weight  increases  ;  and  last  of  all,  a  pair  of 
finely-pointed  scissors  must  be  introduced,  often 
with  difficulty,  when  the  time  arrives  for  re- 
moval. I  always  use  flat  bands  of  matting,  pass 
them  under  the  stem,  over  the  lath,  and  tie  ; 
they  never  cut,  and  when  snipped  through  near 
the  top  they  can  be  drawn  without  touching  or 
disturbing  a  berry.  The  art  of  shouldering, 
like  that  of  thinning,  is  attained  by  patient 
practice,  and  the  adept  at  one,  as  a  rule,  is  an 
expert  at  the  other.  The  main  point,  I  may 
repeat,  is  dextrous  manipulation  without 
touching  the  berries  with  the  flesh  or  hair. 
Young  men  should  wear  light,  close-fitting  caps 
when  working  amongst  Grapes.  The  greatest 
abomination  is  the  broad-brimmed  deerstalker. 

W.  C. 


PROTECTING   THE   BLOSSOMS   OF   FRUIT 

TREES. 
Some  years  ago  I  accidentally  came  across  a  garden 
bidden  away  in  a  district  not  often  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  the  stranger,  and  saw  what  to  me  at 
least  was  rather  a  novel  way  of  protecting  fruit  tree 
blossoms.  I  have  seen  the  same  idea  carried  out 
in  another  garden  since,  so  that  perhaps  after  all 
there  was  no  novelty  in  it.  It  was  in  a  woodland 
district  where  there  was  plenty  of  underwood. 
The  gardener  went  into  the  nearest  plantation 
and  cut  down  such  branches  of  Hazel,  Elm,  and 
Birch  as  suited  his  purpose,  selecting  those  that 
were  well  furnished  with  twigs,  made  a  hole  with  a 
crow-bar  and  planted  them  in  the  border  in  front 
of  the  trees.  It  was  rather  a  primitive  system  and 
looked  rather  peculiar,  but  I  was  told  it  answered 
the  purpose,  and  as  the  branches  were  used  after- 
wards for  Kidney  Bean  sticks  and  other  garden 
purposes,  there  was  no  waste  of  material,  and  they 
would,  therefore,  come  cheap.  Thick  warm  covers 
made  of  wool,  hemp,  or  cotton  are  expensive,  and 
they  unfortunately  have  a  habit  of  wearing  out 
speedily,  and  in  windy  districts  the  annual  cost  for 
repairs  where  there  are  several  walls  to  cover  is 
considerable.  Many  gardens  are  naturally  so  well 
sheltered  by  surrounding  plantations,  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  expensive  coverings. 
I  know  places  where  two  thicknesses  of  fishing  net 
are  found  ample  protection,  and  where  such  is  the 
case  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  anything 
more  substantial,  as  heavy  coverings,  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary,  are  generally  injurious,  because 
theleast  amount  of  protection  thatwill secure  a  crop 
is  better  than  more.  To  a  certain  extent,  of  course, 
as  regards  the  weather  we  are  working  in  the  dark,  but 
where  the  garden  is  in  a  sheltered  situation  and  not 
absolutely  inahole  (which  is  about  the  worst  position 
a  fruit  garden  could  occupy),  any  protection  that 
breaks  up  the  cold  currents,  if  the  wall  is  provided 
with  a  good  coping  to  throw  off  the  wet  and  check 
the  downward  frosty  current,  is  better  than  heavy 
curtains  that  involve  a  good  deal  of  work  in  putting 
on  and  taking  off  night  and  morning.  I  have  had 
curtains  fitted  with  rings  which  ran  along  a  wire 
fi.^ed  to  the  wall  at  the  top,  and  when  drawn  at 
night  were  tied  to  poles  fixed  in  a  slanting  position 
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against  the  wall.  Where  heavy  coverings  are  neces- 
sary this  plan  is  as  efficient  as  any.  But  when  the 
trees  are  in  vigorous  health  and  the  wood  well 
ripened  in  autumn  to  secure  blossoms  of  full  aver- 
age size  and  substance,  a  very  simple  covering  will 
suffice  to  ensure  a  good  set  of  fruit.  Every  garden 
wall  should  be  provided  vrith  a  good  substantial 
stone  coping  to  keep  the  wall  dry.  When  the  wet 
penetrates  the  wall  from  the  top,  it  will  in  the 
course  of  years  descend  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  wall,  and  trees  never  do  so  well  against  a 
damp  cold  wall.  E.  H. 


DESSERT  PEARS. 


The  season  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  with 
me  (West  Middlesex)  one  of  a  most  satisfactory 
character,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
grown  and  also  the  abundant  crop.  Some  few 
kinds  certainly  have  not  borne  so  well  as  usual. 
To  this  category  belongs  Pitmaston  Duchess  more 
particularly,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  crop  has 
been  one  of  the  best  in  my  experience.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  trees  under  my  charge  are 
well  advanced  in  years,  and  but  few  trained  against 
walls,  most  of  them  having  been  planted  between 
1S50  and  1800,  and  some  still  longer.  In  spite  of 
their  age  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  (light  loam 
resting  on  gravel)  the  trees  continue  to  thrive,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  annually  yield  good  crops 
of  fruit,  which,  though  not  of  the  largest  size,  is 
notwithstanding  of  excellent  quality.  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  mere  size  is  the  most  essential  de- 
sideratum in  dessert  Pears,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
dessert  fruit.  Large-sized  fruit  are  not  certainly 
BO  economical :  they  may  do  and  undoubtedly  look 
well  for  special  occasions  or  on  the  exhiljition 
tables,  but  they  are  not  so  useful  for  daily  supply. 
Large  fruits  of  late  kinds  of  Pears  rarely,  if  ever, 
ripen  so  well  as  medium-sized  samples ;  hence  at 
times  they  have  to  be  used  for  stewing.  Large 
fruits  look  well  and  are  undoubtedly  creditable  to 
growers,  but  they  do  not  serve  such  a  useful  pur- 
pose as  those  of  medium  size.  With  our  somewhat 
uncertain  seasons  and  the  possible  contingency  of 
an  unfavourable  spell  of  weather,  the  advantage  is 
all  in  favour  of  the  medium-sized  fruits  as  regards 
their  proper  maturation  upon  the  trees.  Whilst 
they  are  perfecting  themselves  the  sun's  rays  are 
losing  their  power  and  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
fruit ;  hence,  in  my  opinion,  a  medium-sized  fruit 
has  a  far  better  chance  of  developing  to  the  utmost 
extent  than  a  larger  one.  Only  twice  in  fourteen 
years  have  I  known  our  crop  to  be  a  poor  one,  and 
even  then  it  was  only  partially  so.  On  entering 
upon  my  present  charge  I  found  the  old  rule-of- 
thumb  practice  of  summer  pruning  (and  that  appa- 
rently severe)  had  been  in  vogue ;  this  combined 
with  heavy  dressings  of  manure  had  induced  a 
gross  growth  in  some  trees,  whilst  others  were 
suffering  badly  from  canker.  I  ceased  manuring 
at  once  in  nearly  every  instance,  and  as  soon  as  I 
knew  my  trees  and  their  tendencies  I  ceased  to 
prune  almost  entirely,  relying  more  upon  a  judicious 
thinning  out  of  the  weaker  wood.  By  this  means 
I  brought  about  a  better  state  of  fertility  and  ulti- 
mately cleared  the  trees  of  canker  also,  which 
latter  I  believe  had  been  caused  by  the  rich  dressings 
and  the  strong  growths  produced  thereby.  I  find 
in  my  case  that  the  plan  of  thinning  out  the 
weaker  wood  at  the  winter  period  of  overhauling 
the  trees  has  answered  well,  while  the  usually  good 
crops  always  keep  down  any  tendency  to  a  gross 
growth  without  any  need  of  resorting  to  root  prun- 
ing. The  canker  was  worst  on  trees  of  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Beurre  Ranee,  a  specimen  of 
which  I  send  for  your  inspection,  the  old  spurs 
near  to  where  they  were  affected  having  disap- 
peared long  ago.  These  trees  were  some  few  years 
in  recovering,  but  now  they  amply  repay  for 
the  patience  bestowed  upon  them  at  the  time.  In 
the  case  of  Josephine  de  Malines  more  than  in 
any  other  kind  was  the  change  of  treatment  most 
observable.  The  common  mistake  of  many  who  do 
not  know  or  will  not  observe  its  peculiarities,  viz., 
that  of  close  pruning,  which  does  not  suit  it  at  all, 
had  been  pursued  with  the  trees  of  this  va- 
riety.   The  finest  samples  of  this  Pear  are  always 


produced  on  the  terminal  buds  of  the  young 
growth  of  the  previous  year  ;  this  brings  the  shoot 
downwards  in  a  drooping  manner  and  it  thus 
causes  the  formation  of  a  cluster  of  fruit  buds  for 
the  next  season's  crop.  Bushes  of  this  kind  will 
rarely  if  ever  produce  good  crops  from  spur  prun- 
ing. Spare  the  knife,  therefore,  and  let  the  trees 
have  more  liberty  if  hitherto  no  satisfactory  crop 
has  been  obtainable.  Jargonelle  does  well  under 
the  same  mode  of  treatment.  I  have  a  tree  which 
I  should  think  is  quite  fifty  years  old  and  that  now 
always  bears  well.  It  was  originally  a  horizontally 
trained  tree  against  a  wall  (west  aspect)  ;  the  wall 
was  now  wanted  for  climbers.  The  branches  of 
the  tree,  then  non-productive,  had  no  attractive 
feature  to  recommend  their  retention.  I  therefore 
cut  them  off  close  to  the  main  stem  and  planted 
the  climbers  near  to  it,  and  amongst  which  it  is 
now  enveloped  so  as  scarcely  to  be  seen.  From 
the  top  of  the  old  stem  strong  growths  shot  up- 
wards above  the  wall,  and  now  reach  a  height  of 
about  15  feet  above  it.  The  new  growths  of  this 
old  tree  have  been  most  productive  of  fruit  of  good 
quality.  Every  spring  it  is  a  beautiful  sight,  its  well- 
known  extra  large  and  pure  white  flowers  being 
as  ornamental  as  those  of  many  trees  that  are  grown 
solely  for  their  flowers,  with  the  double  advantage 
in  its  favour  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit  afterwards. 
This  tree  has  never  once  been  pruned  since  its  side 
branches  were  lopped  off,  and  I  do  not  contem- 
plate its  being  done  at  all.  With  this  ex- 
perience of  the  Jargonelle  I  would  say  to 
those  who  possess  it,  yet  who  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  returns  from  trees  against  walls, 
"  Go  and  do  likewise,"  with  one  exception  only — 
if  it  be  an  outer  wall  the  fruit  would  eventually  be 
a  temptation  to  passers-by. 

Before  passing  from  the  treatment  of  trees, 
I  would  take  note  of  two  which  grew  in  a  gar- 
den in  mid-Sussex  some  years  ago.  One  was 
a  fine  tree  of  Gansel's  Bergamot  planted  on  an 
east  aspect,  where  it  covered  a  good  extent  of  wall. 
A  leader  was  taken  over  the  wall  to  its  western 
side,  from  whence  the  finest  fruits  were  mostly  to 
be  had,  and  the  larger  number  also,  these  being, 
too,  of  extra  flavour.  The  other  was  a  tree  of 
Autumn  Bergamot,  planted  against  a  north  wall, 
and  a  leader  taken  over  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
opposite  side,  as  much  fruit  being  taken,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  one  side  as  from  the  other  ;  yet  the  space 
taken  up  was  not  more  than  one-fourth  as  com- 
pared with  that  on  the  side  where  the  tree  was 
planted.  I  have  noted  the  same  thing  in  other 
places.  During  the  season  now  drawing  to  a  close 
the  following  sorts  have  kept  up  the  supply  since 
the  third  week  in  July.  The  season  before,  the 
fruits  of  Doyennfe  d'Ete  came  in  useful,  just 
as  the  Strawberry  season  was  at  an  end.  Jar- 
gonelle, from  the  tree  previously  alluded  to,  carried 
us  on  with  good  fruit  of  average  size  until  the  first  of 
the  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  were  ripe  from  off  a  wall, 
the  season  of  this  variety  being  prolonged  from 
bush  trees.  The  next  to  ripen  was  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
a  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit,  which,  being  gathered  at 
different  periods,  considerably  extended  the  season 
of  its  usefulness.  Thompson's,  always  of  the  finest 
flavour  with  us,  was  the  next  to  follow  (fruit  rather 
below  the  average  size,  but  very  juicy).  This  kind 
lasted  well  until  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  com- 
menced to  ripen.  The  gathering  of  this  at  intervals 
helped  to  lengthen  its  season,  the  fruit  taken  from 
a  tree  previously  bad  with  canker  being  the  finest. 
The  next  to  ripen  was  Marie  Louise,  which  was  ripe 
before  those  of  the  previous  kind  were  over;  the  chief 
of  these  partook  of  that  russetty  character  which,  in 
my  opinion,  enhances  its  beauty,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
flavour.  Beurre  Superfin,  of  superior  flavour,  was  a 
capital  succession  to  Marie  Louise,  and  lasted  in 
good  condition  a  considerable  time.  Swan's  Egg, 
from  an  extremely  old  tree,  came  into  use  about  the 
same  period  as  the  aforenamed.  If  the  feathered 
tribe  may  be  accepted  as  judges  of  what  is  good 
among  fruits,  this  variety  deserves  more  notice 
than  it  receives,  for  I  have  noticed  that  the  birds, 
especially  thrushes,  blackbirds,  starlings,  and  jack- 
daws, are  very  fond  of  it.  It  is  of  very  good 
flavour  here  and  generally  bears  freely.    Duchesse 


d'Angouleme  this  past  year  ripened  well,  and  was 
the  next  to  come  into  use ;  it  was  not,  of  course, 
devoid  of  that  grittiness  at  the  core  to  which 
it  is  so  liable,  but  far  better  than  for  several 
seasons,  on  this  occasion  serving  a  good  purpose. 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  like  the  preceding  from  bush 
trees,  was  the  next  for  use  ;  though  not  to  be  classed 
as  a  first-rate  Pear,  it  always  ripens  well  with  me. 
Glou  Morcean,  a  partial  crop  only,  succeeded  the 
last  named  Beurre,  and  stopped  the  gap  between 
that  and  Josephine  de  Malines,  which  lasted  in 
good  condition  for  eight  weeks.  Beurre  Ranee, 
which  with  some  cultivators  does  not  ripen 
and  has  to  be  used  for  stewing,  with  me  is 
always  good,  very  refreshing  in  flavour,  juicy, 
and  melting  ;  it  attains  to  medium  size  on 
large  bush  trees  and  bears  well.  This  keeps  well 
when  lipe  and  does  not,  like  autumnal  Pears,  come 
in  with  a  rush.  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  with  that  warm 
brown  colour  indicative  of  good  flavour,  as  against 
green  samples  which  are  inclined  to  be  of  a  bitter 
taste,  is  a  very  useful  variety.  Knight's  Mon- 
arch, with  its  rich  aroma,  has  been  good,  but 
rather  small  in  size  ;  it  makes  a  nice  change,  but  is 
liable  to  drop  prematurely  from  the  tree.  Had  I 
the  space  at  command,  I  would  (if  desirable)  plant 
Josephine  de  Malines  more  extensively.  I  fully 
believe,  with  proper  cultivation  and  plenty  of  room 
between  the  trees,  so  that  each  could  fully  develop, 
that  it  would  be  a  most  profitable  variety  for 
market  culture.  It  is  of  hardy  constitution  and 
forms  a  handsome  tree  if  treated  right  from  the 
commencement  of  its  existence.  All  late  Pears,  to 
ripen  them  well,  require  a  temperature  a  few 
degrees  above  the  average  of  the  usual  fruit  room. 
J.  H. 

PEACH  TREES. 

I  WOULD  like  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  some  leading 
outdoor  Peach  growers  as  to  the  value  of  with- 
drawing all  nails  and  allowing  the  wood  of  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  to  fall  away  somewhat  from 
the  wall  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  was  in  a 
garden  recently  where  all  the  nailing  had  been 
finished,  and  the  gardener  was  congratulating  him- 
self that  such  dull  and  monotonous  work  for  the 
men  was  all  accomplished.  Certainly  there  were 
a  very  large  number  of  trees  on  the  walls,  and  the 
labour  so  great  that  it  was  easy  to  understand,  even 
so  far  as  the  south  walls  were  concerned,  that  it 
would  not  do  to  leave  work  of  that  kind  over  till 
the  spring.  In  another  garden  so  recently  as  the 
20th  ult.,  I  found  the  Peach  trees  without  a  nail, 
although  not  falling  away  from  the  walls,  as  is  some- 
times seen,  nor  tied  away  purposely,  as  is  also 
sometimes  the  case.  The  trees  were  in  capital  con- 
dition, the  wood  well  ripened,  and  covered  with 
bloom-buds,  and  none  too  advanced.  Still  I  could 
not,  on  comparing  them  with  trees  not  so 
loosened,  realise  that  the  deferring  of  the  work  of 
nailing  till  March  was  likely  to  render  these  trees 
more  productive  than  others.  I  should  therefore 
much  like  to  learn  what  is  the  usual  practice  of 
successful  Peach  growers  in  this  direction.  Some 
gardeners  work  very  much  by  rule  of  thumb, 
adopting  a  practice  because  they  have  seen  others  do 
it,  but  still  not  proving  more  successful  on  the 
whole  than  others  who  adopt  a  diverse  method.  If 
in  the  case  to  which  I  refer  the  trees  had  been  tied 
well  away  from  the  wall,  I  could  have  understood 
that  such  action  might  check  bud  development, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  We  know  very  well 
that  early  development  one  year  naturally  conduces 
to  early  motion  the  next,  and  therefore  early  de- 
velopment in  wall  trees  which  have  been  so  in- 
fluenced in  previous  years  seems  to  be  almost 
inevitable,  even  though  loosened  from  the  walls. 
Then  there  is  in  regard  to  checking  bud  develop- 
ment the  exceeding  uncertainty  which  hangs  over 
the  spring  weather.  We  may  get  much  more  ex- 
cellent weather  in  March  for  bloom  fertilisation 
than  in  April,  and  the  forward  trees  would  then 
come  off  best.  Bright  sunny  days,  even  if  the 
nights  be  rather  cold,  yet  the  air  dry,  are  better 
for  the  setting  of  bloom  than  is  a  time  of  excessive 
dullness,  cold  easterly  winds,  lack  of  sunshine,  and 
generally  a  low  temperature.    There  is  no  certainty 
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whatever  that  April  will  be  better  than  March  any- 
where, bat,  of  course,  we  look  for  greater  warmth 
in  April.  All  the  same,  the  looked-for  result 
does  not  alwavs  follow.  Daring  the  winter  we 
found  January  to  be  on  the  whole  much  warmer 
than  February,  and  March  may  be  warmer  and 
more  favourable  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers 
of  Peaches  than  April.  If  such  be  the  cise,  the 
trees  which  have  not  been  checked  will  come  off 
best.  It  would  be  an  excellent  time  also  to  dis- 
cus.^  the  subject  of  protection  for  wall  trees  when 
in  bloom.  'Ihere  are  still  growers  who  get  good 
crops  of  fruit  from  wall  trees  who  give  so  little,  if 
any,  protection  by  means  of  bliads  or  netting  to  t  he 
trees,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  protection  was  not 
60  indispensable  as  is  usually  imagined.  The 
matter  is  worth  a  little  consideration,  and  doubt- 
less the  points  in  outdoor  Peach  culture  to  which 
I  have  referred  will  not  fail  to  receive  full  a'.  leo- 
tion.  A.  D. 


IS  THE  RIBSTON  PIPPIN  WORN  OUT  ? 

A  coRREsPOSDEST  savs,  'The  truth  probably  is 
that  tue  vaiiety,  never  a  very  robust  grower,  is  be- 
coming woiu  out,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  nearly 
20J  years,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  the  fruit  was  much  more  plentiful, 
and  complaints  about  canker,  &c.,  seldom  heard." 
I  am  not  old  enough  to  contradict  or  corroborate 
from  personal  experience  the  last  statement  as  to 
quantity  or  Ireedom  from  canker,  but  with  increas- 
ing years  I  become  more  convinced  that  the  dis- 
tant date  of  origin  is  beside  the  question,  whilst 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  propagator  and  misinan- 
agement  on  that  of  the  cultivator  have  brought  the 
Ribston  Pippin  to  its  present  unpopular  condition. 
Time,  as  a  matter  of  course,  carries  individual  trees, 
including  the  Oak  and  Elm,  through  progressive 
stages,  until  bit  by  bit  they  return  to  the  earth  or 
are  cleared  away  by  the  woodman,  but  young  trees 
grow  as  freely  now  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Why  thus  should  this  Yorkshire  Apple  be  exempt 
from  the  ills  other  trees  are  htir  to  .'  Until  within 
the  past  twenty  years  the  stock  invariably  used  for 
the  Kibston  Pippin  was  the  deep-rooting  Crab,  and 
once  its  whip-like  thong.s  got  into  cold,  wet,  or  hot 
and  dry  subsoils,  back  went  the  trees  badly  affected 
by  canker.  Cultivators  half  a  century  ago  rarely 
thought  of  root-lifting  or  replacing  the  exhausted 
soil  with  fresh  compost,  of  draining,  of  cleansing, 
and  t  binning,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  late 
Mr.  Knight,  the  exponent  of  the  drying-out  theory, 
lived  to  discover  that  canker  might  be  checked,  if 
not  cured,  by  frequent  lifting  and  the  addition  of 
fresh  compost.  Messrs.  Tonks  and  Douglas,  in  their 
excellent  practical  papers  read  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Apple  Congress  held  in  1888, 
proved  that  canker  can  be  prevented  and  cured  by  the 
performance  of  the  above  operations,  and  giving  back 
to  the  soil  the  exhausted  elements  of  lime  and  soda. 
Propagators  within  the  memory  of  the  present  gene- 
ration have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  our 
oldest  varieties  may  be  maintained  in  health  and 
vigour  by  repeated  grafting  with  carefully  selected 
scions,or  better  still  Dy  budding.an  operation  closely 
akin  to  raising  seedlicgs.  The  falling  off  in  the  quan- 
tity of  Ribston  Pippins,  if  falling  off  there  be,  may 
be  traced  to  three  causes — first,  the  neglect  of  the 
thousands  of  Crab  stock  trees  planted  out  when  the 
variety  was  in  high  favour ;  second,  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  good  sorts  ;  and  last,  the  facilities  for 
sending  the  produce  from  heavy  croppers  to  distant 
markets.  It  examples  of  the  unimpaired  perpetui 
tion  of  varieties  and  species  were  required,  they 
might  be  given  to  any  extent,  but  conSning  mysed 
for  the  present  to  Apples,  I  may  say  the  Golden 
Pippin,  at  one  time  mourned  as  lost,  is  growing 
here  as  freely  as  a  Codlin.  Our  oldest  varieties  of 
cider  Apples,  including  the  Foxwhelp,  the  Styres, 
the  Garter  Apple,  and  many  others  given  up  by 
growers  some  ibirty  years  ago,  have  been  restored 
to  vigour  and  are  now  in  commerce.  Shortly  after 
I  came  to  live  in  this  county  an  enterprising  firm 
applied  to  me  for  grafts  of  the  best  old  sorts  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Many  of  these  old  trees,  laden 
with  Mistletoe  and  Lichen,  untrimmed   and  ne- 


glected and  standing  at  death's  door,  gave  but 
very  poor  samples  of  wood,  so  poor  indeed  and 
destitute  of  buds,  that  I  felt  shame  when  sending 
my  consignment  away.  From  these  miserable 
branches  the  propagator  made  stock  by  grafting, 
and  in  due  course  worked  up  healthy  trees,  a  fact 
fully  bearing  out  the  old  saying  that  "an  ounce  of 
practice  outweighs  a  volume  of  imaginary  theory." 
The  wearing-out  theory  is  as  old  or  older  than  the 
Ribston  Pippin,  not  yet  two  centuries  old,  no  great 
age  as  compared  with  that  of  some  other  Apples 
which  have  been  kept  in  health  and  vigour  by 
regular  working  upon  suitable  stocks.  It  did  not 
originate  with,  but  was  revived  by  the  late  Mr 
Knight,  died  away,  and  will  spring  up  again  as  ne- 
glected varieties  fall  behind  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  Ribston  Pippin,  notwithstanding 
the  popularity  of  its  powerful  rival.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  will  survive,  and  give  plenty  of  good  fruit 
too,  but  it  is  one  of  those  varieties  which  requires 
managing,  especially  when  worked  on  the  Crab 
stock  planted  over  a  cold  heavy  subsoil.  On  warm 
mellow  loams  this  stock  may  be  used,  but  for  this 
particular  Apple,  the  Crab,  tried  and  found  want- 
ing, has  seen  its  day,  as  nurserymen  are  now  turn- 
ing out  thousands  of  sturdy  fruitful  trees  budded 
on  the  Paradise.  W.  Coleman. 


GRAFTING  FRUIT  TREES  IN  THE  HOME 
NURSERY. 

The  qtiestion  of  grafting  is  at  the  present  day 
apparently  a  long  way  from  being  settled  rmaiii- 
mously,  seeing  the  conflicting  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  writers  on  this  knotty 
subject  iu  horticultural  and  other  newspapers. 
That  grafting  has  been  abused,  all  are  ready  to 
admit,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  and  as  regards 
fruit  trees  generally,  what  shall  be  said  of  those 
who  say  that  grafting  is  radically  wrong  ?  It  is 
my  honest  conviction  (based  on  not  a  little  ex- 
perience) that  the  methods  that  have  been  sug- 
gested of  getting  up  stocks  of  fruit  trees  from 
cuttings,  layer.^,  or,  more  uncertain  still,  seed- 
lings, will  utterly  fail. 

I  frankly  own  that  I  have  knowledge  of  many 
subjects  that  are  abused  in  grafting,  but  mostly 
outside  of  fruit  trees,  conspicuous  amongst 
which  are  coniferous  trees,  evergreen  and  de- 
ciduous shrubs.  Tea  Roses,  Clematises,  Acers, 
itc,  resulting  in  considerable  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution, hardihood,  &c.,  of  the  subject,  with 
the  consequent  loss  to  the  purchasers  thereof. 
The  operation  of  grafting  should  not,  however, 
be  held  responsible  for  all  the  after-consequences, 
but  rather  the  peculiar  system  adopted,  with  all 
its  rapid  forcing  and  unseasonable  operations. 
For  instance,  notice  the  various  families  of  hardy 
coniferous  trees  ;  how  the  seedling  stocks  ap- 
proved by  the  grafter  are  potted  in  autumn  or 
early  whiter,  plunged  into  brisk  bottom  as  well 
as  top-heat  in  a  close  propagating  frame  as  soon 
as  operated  upon,  and  when  the  graft  has  taken, 
the  plants  are  withdrawn  and  gradually  har- 
dened off.  This  is  all  contrary  to  the  natural 
habits  of  the  tree,  although  the  operation  itself 
is  a  great  success,  and  enables  purchasers  to  ob- 
tain the  trees  at  cheap  rates.  Coniferous  trees, 
Acers,  Rhododendrons,  seedling  Briers,  and 
numerous  others  aresubjected  to  this  treatment, 
and  success  so  tar  is  accomplished,  but  verj' 
possibly  at  the  cost  of  a  weakened  constitution, 
and  adverse  effects  upon  natural  liardihood  and 
longevity.  Of  course,  if  the  public  insist  upon 
having  cheap  trees,  which  are  slow  and  expen- 
sive to  produce  legitimately,  this  over- rapid  pro- 
duction is  calculatedto  accommodate  them  so  far. 

I  have  so  far  digressed  from  my  original  in- 
tention, for  it  is  with  the  grafting  or  budding 
of  fruit  trees,  principally  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  that  I  am  concerned.  In  their  case  graft- 
ing is  an  absolute  necessity.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  other  plan  of  expeditiously  raising  fruit 


trees  of  the  above  kinds.  I  prefer  budding  to 
grafting  for  standard  orchard  trees,  whilst  for 
pyramid  or  bush  trees,  those  grafted  branch 
out  the  best.  There  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  quantity  or  vigour  of  after  years'  growth, 
whilst  the  union  of  stock  and  scion  is  as  complete 
and  kind  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  I5iid- 
ding  should  be  done  from  .luly  to  September 
inclusive,  according  to  state  of  the  bark,  for  it 
is  worse  than  useless  attempting  to  bud  when 
the  bark  does  not  rise  freely  and  easily.  If  done 
in  the  latter  half  of  August  or  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, the  buds  remain  dormant  till  spring — 
the  most  desirable  state. 

Grafting  is  most  successful  in  April,  and  it  is 
well  to  keep  the  grafts  in  a  cool  shady  place, 
stuck  in  by  the  heels  singly  (not  tied  up  in  a 
bunch,  or  the  air  dries  them)  till  the  stocks 
show  signs  of  pushing  growth.  In  order  to  des- 
troy the  eggs  of  winter  moth  and  other  obnoxi- 
ous in-sects,  we  dip  our  grafts  in  Gishurat  com- 
pound, 8  ounces  to  a  gallon,  or  other  insecticide 
before  putting  them  on.  I  should  add,  that  in 
the  case  of  young  stocks,  they  are  worked 
quite  close  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  possible 
own  roots  may  be  developed  from  the  junction 
in  after  years. 

The  selection  of  suitable  stocks  for  eaoli  re- 
spective fruit  opens  up  a  very  wide  question,  and 
requires  both  skill  and  judgment,  for  upon  this 
hinges  success  or  failure.  For  Apples,  I  prefer 
so-called  Crab  stocks  raised  from  Pippins  out  of 
the  "  must  "  or  cider  refuse.  These  stocks  must 
undergo  perfect  preparation  before  working,  as 
I  consider  a  few  removals  of  the  straight,  sleek, 
vigorous-looking  Crab  stocks  is  money  and 
labour  well  spent,  thus  converting  their  objec- 
tionable tap  roots  into  a  multitude  of  wiggy, 
fibrous  feeders,  resembling  those  of  a  Box  or 
Privet  ;  in  other  words,  doing  the  necessary  re- 
movals of  the  stocks  before  grafting,  in  prefer- 
ence to  root-pruning  the  trees  afterwards.  The 
late  Mr.  Wildsraith,  previous  to  his  last  visit 
here,  was  sceptical  upon  this  until  he  saw  the 
results,  which  at  once  convinced  him  of  the 
superiority  of  the  above  plan,  notes  of  which 
appeared  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  XXXV.,  page 
Til).  I  also  use  the  English  Paradise  broad- 
leaved  stock  for  dwarf  choice  bush  trees,  a  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  eminently  suitable,  besides 
being  useful  for  grafting  any  choice  seed- 
ling kinds  on,  or  as  a  means  of  expediting 
the  proving  of  new  kinds.  I  dislike  remov- 
ing maiden  trees,  that  is  those  one  year 
grafted,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  and  especially 
if  they  have  to  be  taken  some  distance. 
Of  two  maiden  trees  purchased  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  grafts  of  the  one,  if  cut  off'  and 
grafted  on  to  our  prepared  stocks,  would 
at  the  end  of  the  year  form  a  superior  tree 
to  the  other  maiden,  that  may  be  planted 
alongside.  Of  course,  in  this  case  there 
is  also  the  advantage  of  securing  several 
trees  of  a  new  kind  at  very  moderate  cost. 
Standard  trees  of  Pears  are  generally  worked 
on  the  wild  Pear  stock,  raised  either  from  seed 
or  from  suckers,  but  choice  kinds  intended  for 
walls,  cordons,  or  bushes  are  worked  upon  the 
Quince.  There  are  several  kinds  that  do  not 
succeed  on  the  Quince.  The  wild  Pear  does  not 
increase  its  fibrous  roots  by  removal  so  readily 
as  does  the  Crab  stock.  For  Plums  I  find  no- 
thing better  than  the  Pershore,  the  IMussel.  and 
the  Myrobalan,  each  of  which  is  raised  from 
suckers  or  root  cuttings,  that  is,  the  root  cut  up 
iu  pieces  about  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length 
and  slightly  covered  with  soU.  Buds  put  on  the 
former  have  been  known  to  make  shoots  7  feet 
in  length  in  one  season.  This  kind  is  largely 
grown  for  preserving  purposes  around  the  dis 
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trict  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  when  full 
height  standard  trees  are  required,  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  bud  or  graft  it  close  to  the 
ground  with  its  own  bud  or  graft,  when  the 
desired  result  will  soon  be  obtained,  as  the  stock 
will  send  up  a  fine  strong  stem  straight  as  a 
gun-barrel,  which  it  will  not  do  otherwise.  | 
This  must  be  a  point  in  favour  of  grafting,  at 
any  rate  ;  but,  as  with  other  complex  matters, 
where  practical  intelligence  and  skill  are 
brought  to  bear,  success  is  ensured.  But  where 
the  opposite  is  indiscriminately  done,  evils 
present  themselves  in  proportion.  I  always 
select  stocks  that  start  or  go  away  vigorously, 
destroying  all  miffy  or  delicate  seedlings.  My 
experience  of  stocks  bought  in  is  unfavourable. 

It  is  part  of  my  business  to  produce  not 
less  than  1000  trees  annually  of  standard  and 
dwarf  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  for  per- 
manent planting  and  to  be  supplied  gratuitously 
to  farm  and  cottage  tenants  on  these  estates. 
The  quality  of  the  trees  being  to  me  of 
most  importance,  gives  me  comparatively  a  free 
hand  for  a  few  experiments  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  trial 
ground  where  over  200  named  kinds  are  located 
for  trial,  the  majority  of  which  will  never 
obtain  sufficient  marks  for  propagation  ;  but 
amongst  their  number  are  several  local  kinds 
possessing  considerable  merit.  There  are  also 
several  supposed  best  American  kinds  from  im- 
ported grafts,  but  yet  unproven. 

By  having  the  above  described  stocks  I  find 
that  young  trees  of  approved  kinds  can  be  so 
easily  and  expeditiously  produced  and  brought 
into  early  bearing  condition,  that  I  have  lost 
faith  in  the  beheading  and  grafting  of  old  trees, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  weakened  by  the  operation, 
unless  the  trees  thus  dealt  with  are  compara- 
tively young,  in  robust  health,  and  on  good, 
sound  drained  land.  I  have  noticed  many  in- 
difterent  and  uncertain  results  therefrom,  al- 
though there  are  exceptions.  I  know  of  one 
large  grower,  an  authority  in  this  county,  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  largest  and  best  young  or- 
chards, containing  many  healthy  vigorous  treesof 
Blenheim  Pippin,  which  he  is  about  to  behead 
and  graft  with  local  sorts.  One  cannot  help  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  this  step,  but  the  owner 
is  a  shrewd  man  and  knows  his  business 
thoroughly.  Of  course  it  is  a  financial  question 
with  him,  and  for  Apples  that  keep  sound,  firm, 
handsome,  and  well  flavoured,  when  the  season 
of  Blenheims  is  over,  he  finds  a  better  and  more 
lucrative  demand.  With  such  a  sample  of 
healthy  trees  this  style  of  grafting  not  old  trees 
with  stout  two  or  three-year-old  wood  grafts 
upon  the  wedge-grafting  principle  will  doubtless 
be  successful  and  expeditious. 

The  system  I  prefer  of  grafting  our  young 
stock  is  tliat  known  as  tongue  or  whip-grafting 
quite  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  later  in  the 
month  of  April  the  better,  always  provided  that 
the  buds  on  the  scions  are  not  too  forward.  All 
being  in  readiness,  proceed  by  cutting  oft'  the 
stock  to  within  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  the 
ground,  withdraw  the  loose  soil, 'and  slice,  by  an 
upward  cut,  a  piece  oft'  the  side  > '  ^  he  beheaded 
stock,  about  3  inches  in  length,  beginning  at  no- 
thing and  ending  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
half  an  inch  in  depth  of  cut,  make  a  small  inci- 
sion in  the  top  of  the  said  cut  of  stock,  take  a 
scion,  well  ripened,  of  last  season's  growth, 
selecting  a  0-inch  length  and  cutting  a  slice  off 
its  side  as  near  as  possible  the  duplicate  of  that 
previously  cut  oft'  the  stock,  but  if  the  stock  and 
scion  are  of  unequal  sizes,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  two  barks  do  exactly  fit  on  the  one 
side,  the  most  important  point  of  aU  ;  cut  a 
slight  tongue  in  the  scion  to  fit  into  the  incision 


on  the  stock,  bind  both  stock  and  scion  together 
moderately  tight  with  raffia  or  soft  cotton  waste, 
and  cover  over  all  outs  with  prepared  clay  or, 
better  still,  ordinary  grafting  wax  put  on  warm. 
Generally,  if  skilfully  handled,  00  per  cent,  will 
grow,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks'  time  the 
grafts  must  be  gone  over  to  loosen  the  ties  upon 
the  expanding  unions.  Six  lbs.  resin,  1  lb.  Rus- 
sian tallow,  I  lb.  Burgundy  pitch,  and  J  lb.  red 
ochre  will,  when  dissolved  over  the  fire,  make 
enough  best  wax  to  graft  1000  trees. 

It  should  be  understood  the  above  stocks 
should  not  have  been  removed  during  the 
previous  twelve  months,  November  being  always 
the  best  month  for  removing  aU  stocks.  Budding 
of  fruit  trees  planted  in  the  previous  November 
may  be  carried  out  the  following  August,  and  any 
failures  may  be  grafted  the  following  April.  Bud- 
ding is  an  extremely  simple  operation,  and  con- 
sists in  removing  abudfromacurrentyear'sshoot 
without  any  hard  wood,  and  inserting  it  under- 
neath the  bark  of  an  approved  stock  on  wood  of 
greater  age,  and  if  plenty  of  cambium  is  visible 
success  is  more  certain.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  neither  the  bud  by  extracting  nor 
the  inner  bark  of  stock  by  raising  is  bruised  ;  bind 
round  with  raffia  or  cotton  waste,  and  complete 
the  operation  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
bud  will  remain  dormant  till  spring.  The  stock 
should  be  shortened  to  about  20  inches  above 
the  bud,  and  the  piece  so  left  will  form  a  con- 
venient support  to  train  the  growth  of  the  bud, 
thus  saving  staking.  Of  course,  the  growths 
springing  out  of  the  stock  must  be  kept  rubbed 
oft'  as  they  appear.  The  bud  should  be  inserted 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible. 

Madnxjield  Court,  Malvern.         W.  Crump. 


need  not  remind  "B.  C.  R.,"  are  as  plentiful  as 
Blackberries  in  these  western  counties,  and  this 
"fair  sized,  smooth,  round  fruit,  of  a  deep  rich 
crimson  all  over,  with  flesh  of  the  same  hue,"  may 
be  one,  as  onr  best  authorities  do  not  appear  to 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coriander  Several 
Apples  with  flesh  of  a  crimson  hue,  including  Sops 
in  Wine,  Calville  Kouge,  and  the  old  'Qaarrenden, 
are  known,  but  in  shape  they  hardly  agree  with 
this  Worcestershire  variety. — W.  C. 


Orange  culture  at  Jafifa,  according  to  Con- 
sul Oilman,  has  become  an  industry  of  great  value. 
Of  the  nOOO  acres  of  cultivable  land  pertaining  to 
the  community,  :MK)0  acres  are  covered  by  Orange 
groves  and  gardens,  and  these  are  all  under  irri- 
gation. Among  the  other  fruits  produced  are  the 
Lemon,  Lime,  Citron,  Date,  Peach,  Apricot,  Grape, 
Fig,  Pomegranate,  Plum,  and  Melon,  as  well  as  the 
Olive.  All  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables  are 
also  grown  here  of  good  quality  and  in  abundance. 
Of  late,  the  ^'ine  especially  is  receiving  increased 
attention  and  care ;  extensive  vineyards  are  being 
planted,  and  as  here  the  A'ine  is  free  from  the 
diseases  and  insect  pests  of  other  countries,  and 
the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  it, 
this  should  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  wine- 
prodncing  countries  in  the  world.  The  Olive  does 
best  in  the  hill  country,  and  generously  responds 
with  abundant  crops  to  the  slightest  care. 

Apple  Coriander  ("  S.  C.  i?.,"  p.  23i>).— I  know 
something  of  Worcestershire,  but  have  not  met 
with  an  Apple  known  locally  as  Coriander ;  neither 
have  I  noticed  the  name  in  any  catalogue  or  work 
upon  this  fruit.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  name 
is  Coriander  Rose,  one  of  the  numerous  synonyms 
of  Court  Pendu  Plat,  an  old  late  dessert  Apple, 
supposed  to  have  been  imported  from  the  Continent 
to  Garnons,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Hereford. 
This  Apple  is  perfectly  round,  compressed ;  skin 
bright  green  at  first,  but  changing  as  it  ripens  to  a 
bright  crimson  ;  flesh  crisp,  firm,  juicy,  and  richly 
flavoured,  but  quite  free  from  the  "  crimson  tinge," 
and  the  reverse  of  the  generally  accepted  term 
"  mellow."  The  tree  is  of  small  growth,  very  hardy, 
and  a  good  bearer.  It  blossoms  very  late  in  the 
spring,  appearing  quite  dormant  when  all  other 
varieties  are  in  full  leaf;  consequently  it  is  less 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frost,  hence  another  synonym, 
the  Wise  Apple.  1  do  not  think  this  can  be  the 
Apple  to  which  "  B.  C  R."  wishes  to  draw  attention, 
but  being  a  superb  late  dessert  variety,  equally 
fertile  on  the  Crab  or  Paradise  stocks,  this  short 
notice  maybe  of  use  to  planters  who  have  not  tried 
it,  especially  as  the  fruit  keeps  sound  till  May,  when 
handsome  English  Apples  should  command  a  good 
price  in  the  market.    Seedling  or  kernel  Apples,  I 


ABNORMAL  ACTIVITY  IN  VINE  ROOTS. 
Quite  recently  a  most  phenomenal  instance  of 
activity  in  the  roots  during  what  should  have  been 
the  resting  period  has  come  under  my  notice,  and 
as  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  heard  of  such 
an  occurrence  before,  venture  to  think  it  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  A  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Frome,  Somerset,  who  cultivates 
Grapes  and  owns  to  a  marked  preference  for  inside 
borders,  decided  last  September  to  widen  a  vinery 
considerably  so  as  to  include  a  considerable  portion 
of  an  outside  Vine  border.  The  house  at  the  time 
was  principally  occupied  with  rods  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  proposed  alterations  included  the 
gradual  extinction  of  these  and  the  substitution  of 
late  varieties  without,  however,  the  loss  of  a  crop. 
The  work  was  commenced  soon  after  the  Grapes 
were  cut  and  while  yet  the  foliage  was  green  and 
healthy.  Fully  one  half  of  the  old  border  with 
the  roots  found  therein  had  to  be  sacrificed,  partly, 
I  might  say  principally,  to  allow  space  for  a  new 
narrow  border  in  which  to  start  young  Vines,  and 
from  this  the  Hamburgh  roots  were  to  be  excluded. 
The  gardener  in  charge,  lieing  a  very  intelligent 
man,  fully  realised  that  very  little  could  be  ex- 
pected of  the  old  "\'ines  with  their  roots  thus 
roughly  curtailed  and  nothing  but  exhausted  soil 
for  the  rest,  decided  to  still  further  reduce  the  old 
border,  a  width  ot  about  18  inches  being  therefore 
forked  away,  and  the  roots  that  had  been  pre- 
served relaid  in  fairly  rich  loamy  compost.  The 
remaining  surface  of  this  much  reduced  and  most 
roughly  used  border  was  also  loosened,  and  old  soil 
substituted  for  that  removed.  Nor  was  this  work 
done  very  expeditiously,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many 
of  the  mutilated  roots  were  unavoidably  kept  out 
of  soil  for  several  days,  or  while  the  structural 
alterations  were  being  carried  out,  but  they  were 
damped  and  shaded  as  much  as  possible.  Now 
comes  the  extraordinary  part.  No  sooner  were  the 
roots  placed  in  fresh  soil  than  they  commenced 
forming  fresh  fibres,  and  the  root  action  has  been 
going  on  briskly  ever  since.  The  foliage  duly 
changed  colour  and  fell  away,  the  ripening  process 
apparently  being  most  satisfactory,  but  there  has 
been  no  rest  at  the  roots.  At  the  present  time 
(March  4)  long,  white  quill-like  roots  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  very  surface,  these  having  been  found 
underneath  several  flat  boxes  that  had  been  stored 
on  the  border  during  the  winter.  The  Vines  are 
now  in  active  growth.  They  never  broke  better  or 
more  evenly  and  strongly,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  a  superior  crop  of  Grapes  resulting. 

I  have  met  with  a  variety  of  extraordinary  oc- 
currences in  Vine  culture,  but  though  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  crop  of  Grapes  to  be  taken 
from  hard  forced  Vines  before  the  roots  had  hardly 
become  active,  I  must  repeat  such  an  opposite 
state  of  affairs  or  prolonged  activity  in  the  roots 
after  the  foliage  and  just  in  advance  of  renewed 
top  growth  was  quite  novel,  though  not  so  diflicult 
to  account  for  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  In 
all  probability  it  was  solely  the  result  of  subjecting 
the  roots  to  more  warmth  than  had  previously 
fallen  to  their  lot,  a  good  supply  ot  tempting  food 
putting  a  finishing  touch  to  this  naturally  exciting 
episode.  If  I  am  right  in  my  surmise,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  not,  it  will  further 
serve  to  convince  me  that  a  little  warmth  and 
fresh  soil  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  sluggish 
Vines,  and  if  more  often  applied,  a  far  greater 
weight  of  superior  Grapes  would  annually  be 
grown  in  this  country.  By  keeping  the  rods 
cool  when  ^  ines  are  first  subjected  to  a  fairly 
brisk  bottom-heat,  root  action  in  advance  of 
leafy  growth  results,  but  in  most  instances  where 
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early  forcing  is  resorted  to  there  is  scarcely  any 
activity  at  the  roots,  that  is  to  say,  few  or  no  fibres 
are  formed  before  the  primary  leaves  are  nearly  or 
quite  fully  developed.  Cold  outside  borders  are 
naturally  the  least  suited  to  early  vineries,  but  they 
answer  very  well  when  the  old  plan  of  warming 
these  from  the  surface  with  the  aid  of  heating 
material  is  adopted.  These  hotbeds  invariably 
hasten  root  action,  and,  what  is  also  of  importance, 
attract  many  roots  to  the  surface,  an  early  and 
healthy  activity  of  these  being  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  crops.  In  very  many  instances  outside 
borders  are  badly  stocked  with  roots,  and  although 
they  may  be  heavily  covered  with  manure  for  both 
fertilising  and  mulching,  in  all  probability  there  are 
no  roots  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  benefited 
by  these  regular  applications.  Not  unfrequently  it 
would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  Vines  if  the 
surface  of  a  much  manured,  I  might  say  systemati- 
cally poisoned,  border  was  roughly  broken  up  with  a 
fork  in  time  for  frosts  and  other  sweetening  influ- 
ences to  act  upon  it.  Even  if  roots  could  beattracted 
to  the  surface  of  these  rich  borders,  they  would  soon 
perish  in  an  inert  mass  of  over-manured  and  much 
eiuothered  soil. 

Inside  borders,  as  a  rule,  get  more  air  and  sun- 
shine and  much  less  manure.  The  surface  in  this 
case  becomes  hard,  dry,  and  poor,  and  is  by  no 
means  so  distasteful  to  the  roots  as  a  lifeless 
mass  of  manure-sick  soil.  In  neither  extreme  is 
there  any  likelihood  of  abnormal  activity  at  the 
roots,  unless  it  be  the  rapidity  with  which  they  dis- 
appear. Additional  warmth  is  scarcely  needed  for 
inside  borders,  these  rarely  if  ever  becoming  unduly 
cold,  and  all  the  roots  want  is  frequent  supplies  of 
fresh  loamy  compost  to  keep  them  active  and 
serviceable.  When  it  is  thought  desirable  to  break 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  a  border  in  order  to 
relay  the  roots  in  fresh  soil,  the  autumn,  or  while 
yet  the  foliage  is  green  and  healthy,  is  the  best 
time  to  do  the  work,  as  io  this  case  many  new  roots 
are  formed  before  the  resting  period  arrives.  It  Is 
also  quite  possible  this  late  stimulated  activity  is 
more  prolonged  than  many  of  us  were  at  one  time 
aware  of.  Bat  if  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  for 
partially  breaking  up  and  renewing  borders,  it  does 
not  follow  it  is  the  only  time  in  the  year  when  it 
can  be  done  safely  and  with  advantage.  I  have 
completely  lifted  replanted  Vines  and  even  trans- 
ferred them  from  one  house  to  another  in  March  or 
just  when  the  buds  were  moving,  and  that  too 
without  the  loss  of  a  crop.  Fresh  soil  they  need 
and  must  have,  especially  when  the  borders  are 
small  and  have  been  thoroughly  over-run  by  the 
roots.  The  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  a 
surface  dressing  of  fresh  compost  at  the  present 
time.  Old  or  exhausted  soil  should  be  carefully 
forked  away  down  to  the  roots  and  wheeled  clean 
out  of  the  house.  To  replacs  this  I  would  recom- 
mend a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  or  the  best  loam  procurable,  to  one  of  half 
decayed  stable  manure,  wood  ashes,  charred  or 
burnt  rubbish,  charcoal,  and  lime  rubbish  being 
freely  added.  Give  the  border  at  least  6  inches  of 
this,  and  mulch  with  half  decayed  leaves  in  prefer- 
ence to  strawy  manure.  If  this  fresh  compost,  ac- 
companied by  warmth  and  a  suflisiency  of  moisture, 
does  not  promote  root  activity  and  a  healthier  top- 
growth,  nothing  will.  W.  Iggulden. 


den  Queen  of  England  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I 
think  the  same,  and  shall  stick  to  it  for  that 
variety.  It  incurves  so  well,  and  is  of  such  a  deep 
colour.  If  exhibitors  will  only  show  true  to  name 
the  three  sports— John  Lambert,  Robert  Mudie, 
and  John  Doughty— that  are  this  year  sent  out, 
the  question  of  which  is  the  best  can  soon  be 
decided.— John  Lambert,  Onslotv. 


New  Chrysanthemums. — With  reference  to 
the  note  on  new  Chrysanthemums  in  The  Garden, 
Feb.  15  (p.  145),  the  one  bearing  my  name  sported 
here  in  188(3.  This  is  a  sport  from  Lord  Alcester, 
and  has  been  shown  by  me  for  the  last  three  years 
in  all  my  stands  of  incurved  varieties,  and  this 
last  season  figured  in  seven  first  prize  stands,  open 
to  all  England,  including  the  cup  stand  at  Shefliild. 
It  is  quite  as  well  built  as  its  parent,  and  broader 
in  the  petal  than  that  sort  and  rather  a  stronger 
grower.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised 
against  it  is  that  it  resembles  Emily  Dale  or  Golden 
Qaeen  of  Eagland  in  colour.  Mr.  Molyneux  grew 
it  on  trial  last  season,  and  showed  it  at  the  Chis- 
wick  Chrysanthemiira  Conference  under  the  name 
of  Golden  Qaeen  of  Eagland.  He  wrote  me  saying 
that  good  judges  have  s-aid  that  it  is  the  best  Gol- 


ORNAiMENTAL  VINES. 

In  The  Garden  (Aug.  17,  1889,  p.  143)  an 
interesting  communication  appeared  from 
i\Ir.   Charles    Shiun    on  tlie   wild  Grape.s  of 


way,  tbough  frequently  illustrated  in  our 
woods  and  hedgerows  by  the  Woodbine  or 
Traveller's  Joy,  is  seldom  followed  by  planters. 
One  instance  of  this  is  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Vines  at  Knap  Hill,  and  the  "\Vi.s- 
tarias  at  the  same  place.  AVhere  climbers  are 
planted  close  to  trees  or  shrubs,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  natural  examples  of  this  style  of 
grouping  will  reveal  the  fact  that  in  most 
instances  the  roots  of  the  climber  are  situated 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  the  plant  climbs  upward  by  tlie  aid 
of  supporting  branches,  and  not  by  the 
main  stem.  Of  course  tliere  are  excep- 
tions, in  the  case  of  Ivy,  for  instance 
whicli  grows  well  in  the  shade,  and  at- 
taching itself  to  tlie  bark  thus  mounts 
upward  in  this  way.  Another  excep- 
tion is  when  both  plants  grow  up  to- 
gether, as  then  each  takes  its  sliare  of 
nourishment ;  liut  when  artificial  plant- 
ing of  climbers  is  resorted  to,  if  placed 
against  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  they 
are  simply  starved  to  death.  To  remedy 
this,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  planted 
just  outside  the  radius  of  branches, 
.■^electing  a  spot  where  a  convenient 
branch  offers  ready  support.  In  plant- 
ing any  of  the  Vines  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  they  are  gross  feeders, 
and  that  a  barrow-load  of  manure 
will  always  leave  its  mark  on  the  tdti- 
mate  growth.  One  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  Vines  in  leafage  is  th; 
Fox  Grape  (V.  Labrusca)  of  the  United 
States,  a  very  vigorous  climber.  Its  de- 
caying foliage  in  the  autumn  changes  to 
a  bright  crimson  hue,  certainly  not  so 
vivid  as  the  Virginian  Creeper,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  be  very  conspicuous. 
The  other  American  A'ines,  viz.,  A'. 
astivalis,  vulpina,  cordifolia,and  riparia, 
with  the  countless  garden  varieties 
raised,  are  all  vigorous  in  growth  and 
liave  splendid  foliage,  but  they  are 
very  similar.  The  common  Grape  Vine 
(\.  vinifera)  has  two  distinct  varieties, 
one  of  which,  the  cut -leaved  Vine 
(apiifolia)  has  the  foliage  deeply  lobed. 
According  to  Loudon,  this  kind  has 
been  in  cultivation  since  16-18.  The 
second  variety  is  purpurea  (the  Claret 
Mne),  the  foliage  of  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  slightly  reddish, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
l»ecomes  of  a  much  deeper  hue.  The 
Amur  Mne  (V.  amurensis)  is  a  stronc- 
growing  Mne.  The  leaves  are,  on 
strong  specimens,  each  as  much  as  a 
California,  illustrated  by  an  engraving  from  a  'foot  across,  and  in  the  autumn  the  leaves  die 
lihot<);^raph  uf  wild  Grape  Vines  in  tin-  Upper  '  off  brightly  suffused  with  red  and  yellow. 
•San  .Toa(pun  Valley.  The  accompanying  illus-  A  -Japanese  A'ine  (V.  Thunbergi)  has  deeply 
tration  shows  theCalifornian  Grape  Vine  in  the  dobed  leaves  of  a  very  dark  "lossy  ^reen  on 
Tulareregiun,TamblingoverCottonwood.  Sove-  the  upper  surface,  and  covered  on  the  under- 
'■:d  of  the  Grape  Vines  are  among  the  best  of  side  with  a  rusty  down.  The  Hop-leaved  Vine 

'^'  "       '  (y.  humulrefolia)  has  small  loaves  compared 

with  the  others,  but  the  bright  blue  berries 
are  in  clusters  and  ripen  towards  the  end  of 
summer.  "p    Vi 


Grape  Vine  on  Cottonwood  in  the  Tulare  region,  Cjlifornia. 


idimbing  plants.  The  most  handsome  in  foliage 
are  the  American  Vines,  such  asVitis  aestivalis, 
vulpina,  and  Labrusca,  all  of  which  grow  so 
rapidly,  that  they  will  quickly  climb  into  the 
branches  of  neighbouring  trees.  The  practice 
of  allowing  climbing  plants  to  grow  in  this 


Indian  Daphne  (D.  indica  rubra)  flowers  freely 
m  the  open  air  at  High  Beech,  and  was  in  bloom  the 
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other  day,  even  after  26°  of  frost.  The  plant  is 
sheltered  from  crild  winds,  bat  has  no  artificial  heat 
of  any  kind.  We  usually  see  this  beautiful  flower 
stewing  in  a  hothouse. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PINUS  JEFFREYl. 

This  handsome  three-leaved  Pine  is  a  noble 
companion  to  Pinus  poiiderosa,  to  wbicli  our  most 
reliable  authorities  say  it  is  closely  allied,  so 
closely  indeed,  that  tht-y  think  it  must  sink  into 
a  synonym  of  P.  ponderoaa,  already  burdened 
with  the  following  aliases,  viz. .  P.  Benthamiana, 
P.  Sinclairiana,  P.  Parryana,  P.  Beardoleyi,  and 
P.  deflexa.  From  a  botanist's  point  of  view, 
the  whole  of  these  long-leaved  Pines  may  be 
identical  and  entitled  to  one  name  only,  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  each  of  them 
as  grown  here  has  a  characteristic  of  its  own, 
and  that  so  detiued  as  to  justify  the  selection  of 
the  names  under  which  they  were  procured,  and 
the  ordering  of  each  one  by  name  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  iilanting.  Our  original  P.  pon- 
derosa,  for  instance,  has  gone  up  with  a  straight 
tapering  trunk  and  is  well  furnished  with  dark 
green  leaves  set  on  whorls  of  rather  short 
branches,  whilst  P.  Benthamiana  in  several  in- 
stances has  made  an  uniformly  thick  stem  up  to 
the  first  set  of  branches  where  it  has  rapidly 
fallen  off,  the  several  long  candelabra-like 
branches  having  taken  the  sap  in  their  strife  to 
become  rival  leaders.  P.  Jetl'reyi,  the  tree  under 
notice,  goes  up  well  with  a  nicely  graduated 
trunk,  and  the  branches,  short  and  stiff,  give  the 
contour  of  the  original  P.  ponderosa  ;  but  here 
the  similitude  ceases,  as  the  leaves  are  of  greater 
length,  !(  inches  to  10  inches,  of  a  rich  glaucous 
green,  and  the  cones,  leas  tapering,  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  of  the  other  varieties.  To  the 
scientist  these  differences  may  not  count  for 
much  ;  to  the  planter  they  are  very  important, 
for  they  convey  the  positive  truth  that  the  diffe- 
rent members  of  this  family  of  long-leaved 
Pines  have  a  distinct  individuality  of  their  own 
which  renders  essential  their  xmited  force  in 
forming  groups  of  Coniferse.  Pinus  Jeffrey i  I 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  best,  perfectly  hardy, 
by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil  provided  it  is 
not  wet,  quite  at  home  on  heavy  limestone  hills 
and  igneous  loam,  especially  if  the  latter  be  deep 
and  the  rocks  broken,  and  being  so  beautifully 
glaucous  it  gives  life  to  its  more  sombre  com- 
panions. It  is  a  native  of  the  Shasta  Valley  and 
Scott  Mountain,  in  California,  where  it  attains 
a  height  of  IBO  feet,  and  the  species,  if  not  this 
particular  variety,  produces  the  Yellow  Pine  of 
Western  North  America.  The  tree  was  intro- 
duced ia  1852  by  the  Scotch  Oregon  Association 
through  their  intrepid  collector,  Mr.  John 
Jeffrey,  who  enriched  our  collections  by  the 
addition  of  Abies  magnifica,  A.  Albertiana,  and 
A.  Pattoniana,  three  most  beautiful  hardy  Coni- 
fers, the  last  quite  a  gem  for  planting  on  the 
lawn  or  in  the  smallest  villa  garden.  His  pros- 
pects, at  one  time  very  bright,  unfortunately 
were  cut  short,  for  he  disappeared  in  an  expe- 
dition from  San  Francisco  to  the  Colorado.  No 
tree  more  fitting  than  that  which  bears  his  name 
can  commemorate  his  loss  to  British  planters. 
— W.  Coleman. 

This  grand  tree  was  found  by  Jeffrey  in  the 

Shasta  Valley,  Northern  California,  and  sent  to 
this  country  Ijy  him  in  1852.  It  has  now  proved  to 
be  thoroughly  hardy  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  will  thrive  in  any  soil  provided  it  is  not  water- 
logged. From  what  I  have  seen  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  Jeffrey's  Pine  is  one  of  the  best 
trees  of  recent  introdactioD,  and  I  believe  it  is  des- 
tined to  make  its  mark  among  the  trees  of  this 


country.  In  its  native  conntry  it  Is  said  to  attain 
a  height  of  about  150  feet,  with  a  uniform  thick- 
ness of  trunk,  and  the  wood  of  matured  trees  when 
cut  up  for  use  is  said  to  be  of  a  close,  firm  texture 
and  very  resinous,  points  of  the  highest  importance 
in  a  timber  tree.  The  contour  of  the  tree  when 
well  established  is  sharply  conical,  and  it  seldom 
produces  two  leaders.  Its  leaves  are  produced  in 
threes,  and  range  from  about  7  inches  to  10 
inches  in  length,  slightly  pendent,  and  occasionally 
a  little  twisted  at  the  base,  and  of  a  lively  or  light 
green  colour,  which  makes  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
grey  or  ash  colour  of  the  sheaths.  Although  it 
makes  a  fine  specimen  tree  for  ornament,  yet  It 
cannot  be  said  to  be  densely  clothed  with  branches 
and  foliage,  the  former  being  somewhat  slender 
and  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  wind  which  im- 
parts to  the  tree  a  light,  airy  appearance.  In 
order  to  counteract  this  tendency,  the  young  plants 
should  be  transplanted  several  times  during  their 
nursery  career,  which  will  promote  the  formation 
of  stout  stocky  trees.  Amateurs  who  use  this  tree 
should  take  care  not  to  plant  it  in  anything  like 
close  proximity  to  the  mansion,  house,  or  other 
buildings,  as  it  in  all  probability  will  attain  a 
pretty  large  size,  and  therefore  in  course  of  time 
prove  a  source  of  danger.  As  a  general  rule,  trees 
that  are  known  to  attain  a  large  size  should  never 
be  planted  nearer  each  other  than  35  feet,  but  how 
often  do  we  see  this  rule  grossly  neglected.  An- 
other point  of  importance  in  planting  pretty  large 
specimens  is  to  see  that  they  are  well  staked  and 
tied  to  prevent  wind-waving,  for  no  matter  how 
well  the  ground  has  been  prepared  tor  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plants,  if  they  are  allowed  to  rock  about, 
failure  to  a  certain  extent  is  almost  certain  to  re- 
salt.— J.  B.  Webstee. 


A  good  Wych  Hazel  (Hamamelis  Zuccar- 
iniana).— Though  we  have  experienced  22°  of  frost, 
this  beautiful  Japanese  shrub  is  now  a  week  after 
thickly  studded  with  its  quaintly-formed  Idossoms, 
which  render  it  a  very  pleasing  object,  especially 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  day  in  March.  The 
flowers  that  were  fully  expanded  at  the  time  of  the 
frost  were  all  killed,  but  those  in  the  bud  state 
quickly  opened  under  the  inffaence  of  a  few  sunny 
days.  This  species  is  the  last  of  the  Hamamelis  to 
untold  its  blossoms,  the  earliest  being  the  American 
Wych  Hazel,  that  flowers  about  the  end  of  November 
or  in  December,  next  to  which  comes  H.  arborea 
with  its  rich  golden  yellow  blossoms,  while  those 
of  H.  Zaccariniana  are  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  and 
individually  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  H.  ar- 
borea. The  nomenclature  of  the  different  species 
of  Hamamelis  is  somewhat  confusing,  for  Mr.  Gum- 
bleton  in  The  Garden  of  Feb.  8  (p.  124),  considers 
H.  arborea  and  H.  japonica  to  be  synonymous, 
while  at  Kew  the  last-named  is  applied  to  the  late- 
blooming  pale  coloured  form. — H.  P. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  filifera.— This  is  a 
singular  variety  of  Lawson's  Cypress,  and  the  re- 
semblance between  it  and  Eetinospora  filifera  is  so 
great,  that  unless  very  closely  inspected  one  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  other.  In  this  form  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  the  branches  are  long  and  slender  and 
but  little  divided,  while  the  second  year  they  be- 
come more  or  less  tasselled  at  the  points,  and  from 
these  clusters  are  again  pushed  out  other  slender 
branchlets  of  a  sub-pendulous  character.  Retino- 
spora  filifera,  which  so  nearly  resembles  it,  usually 
forms  a  shorter,  rounder,  and  denser  specimen  than 
this  particular  variety  of  Lawson's  Cypress.  There 
is  also  another  point  of  difference,  as  the  Eetino- 
spora will,  in  common  with  most  other  members  of 
the  genus,  strike  root  from  cuttings  much  easier 
than  the  Cupressus.  Of  this  last  there  is  also 
another  little-known  variety,  viz.,  intertexta,  the 
branches  of  which  spread  out  more  horizontally 
than  those  of  the  others,  and  hang  in  a  graceful 
way.  The  branchlets,  too,  are  more  robust  and 
spreading,  so  that  it  never  forms  so  dense  a  speci- 
men as  the  ordinary  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  and  it 
is  also  of  a  lighter  green,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
glaucescent  character  of  the  foliage. — H.  P. 

The  Japanese  Mahonia— This  is  the  earliest 
of  the  Ash  Barberries  to  unfold  its  blossoms ;  in- 


deed, with  the  exception  of  "a  few  scattered  blooms 
sometimes  produced  by  Berberis  Darwinl,  it  is  the 
first  to  bloom  of  all  the  Barberries,  deciduous  or 
evergreen.  The  Japanese  Mahonia  is  a  very  hand- 
some shrub,  producing  stout  unbranched  stems, 
clothed  with  leathery,  dark  green  pinnate  leaves, 
which  in  good  soil  attain  a  length  of  nearly  a  couple 
of  feet.  It  is  a  stately  growing  subject  of  a  sub- 
tropical aspect,  and  is  therefore  highly  ornamental 
at  all  seasons ;  but  when  in  flower,  of  course  it  is 
additionally  attractive.  The  blossoms,  which  are 
borne  in  erect  spikes  overtopping  the  foliage,  are  of 
a  pale  lemon-yellow ;  and  this  year,  owing  to  the 
long  period  of  mild  weather  that  we  have  experi- 
ecced,  they  are  imusnally  fine.  The  blossoms  are 
succeeded  by  large  berries  of  a  rich  bluish  purple, 
and  covered  with  a  beautiful  bloom.  Where  birds 
abound,  however,  they  often  rob  the  specimen  of 
the  fruits,  though  they  are  very  sharp  to  the  taste. 
This  is  the  hardiest  of  the  large  Asiatic  species  of 
Mahonia,  while  perhaps  the  most  tender  is  M.  ne- 
palensis,  which  needs  protection  except  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  England.  In  this  the  leaves  are 
longer  and  more  spiny  than  in  M.  japonica,  while 
it  is  altogether  a  taller  growing  shrub.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  subject  for  planting  out  in  a  large 
cool  conservatory,  as  it  is  very  handsome  at  all 
seasons,  and  flowers  early  in  the  year,  when  but 
few  of  its  associates  are  in  bloom.  The  North 
American  species  of  Mahonia  are  beautiful  flower- 
ing shrubs,  all  of  which  possess  the  great  merit  of 
thorough  hardiness.  The  finest  of  all  is  M.  aqui- 
folia,  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  handsome 
flowering  shrub  in  our  gutdens.— Field. 


THE  RED  CEDAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 
Though  in  its  native  country  the  Red  Cedar  ia 
greatly  valued  for  its  timber,  the  rate  of  growth  in 
England  is  too  slow  to  admit  of  its  being  culti- 
vated for  that  purpose ;  still,  the  Red  Cedar  forms 
a  very  handsome  specimen,  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  Conifer,  and  what  cannot  be  said  of  all  of 
them,  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  usually  makes  a 
medium-sized  pyramidal  tree,  the  upper  branches 
of  which  are  somewhat  ascending,  while  the  lower 
ones  are  hoiizontal  or  at  times  drooping.  The  Red 
Cedar  is  a  very  variable  plant,  for  where  there  is  a 
bed  of  seedlings  it  is  usually  possible  to  pick  out 
many  distinct  forms,  varying  from  each  other  in 
growth  and  also  in  the  texture  or  colour  of  the 
foliage,  as  some  are  of  a  deep  glossy  green,  others 
of  a  glaucous  hue,  while  the  leaves  are  often  tinged 
with  red  or  brown.  Generally  speaking,  the  Jnni- 
pers  are  dicecions,  the  species  under  notice  being  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  as  the  male  catkins  and  the 
berries  are  borne  on  different  plants.  Considering 
the  variable  character  of  this  Juniper,  and  the  fact 
that  considerable  numbers  are  raised  in  different 
countries,  the  occurrence  of  several  distinct  varie- 
ties will  be  easily  accounted  for.  A  few  of  the 
best  would  include  the  Silver  Juniper  (glauca),  a 
very  beautiful  form,  with  branches  somewhat  more 
slender  than  those  of  the  usual  type,  whose  foliage 
is  of  a  very  glaucous  hue,  more  especially  during 
the  summer.  Bat  though  less  conspicuous  in  the 
winter,  it  is  then  quite  distinct  and  pretty.  From 
the  light  glaucous  character  of  the  foliage  it  serves 
as  a  contrast  to  the  more  sombre  hue  of  many  of 
its  relatives.  In  Bedfordiana  the  branches  are 
altogether  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  the 
common  form,  and  besides  this  the  foliage  is  of  a 
bright  lively  green,  which  is  retained  throughout 
the  year.  This  and  the  preceding  are  perhaps  the 
two  finest  varieties  of  the  Red  Cedar  that  we  pos- 
sess, though  there  are  others,  notably  pendula,  of 
which  there  are  many  forms.  That  known  as  pen- 
dula viridis  is  very  pretty,  as  besides  the  weeping 
character  of  the  branchlets  the  foliage  is  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  bright  green.  There  is  a  dwarf 
variety  (dumosa),  which  is,  however,  but  rarely  . 
seen,  while  the  white  and  yellow  variegated  forms  fl 
are  worthless,  at  least  1  have  never  seen  them  in  a  " 
satisfactory  condition.  The  last  variety  to  men- 
tion is  Schotti,  which  is  far  more  compact  than  the 
others,  and  forms  a  strictly  pyramidal  specimen 
with  very  bright  green  foliage.    The  Red  Cedar  is 
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not  particular  as  to  soil,  thongh  it  succeeds  best  in 
a  fairly  good  and  deep  loam  that  while  perfectly 
drained  is  not  dried  up  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

T. 


THORNS  AND  LILACS. 


Common  as  these  are,  they  are  not  always  made  the 
best  of.  Lilacs  are  among  the  most  useful  shrubs 
for  forcing  in  winter.  Late  thongh  it  is,  old  bushes 
taken  up  now  and  brought  on  in  the  genial  heat  of 
vinery  or  Peach  house  will  produce  blossoms  that 
will  be  nice  for  cutting.  Thorns  also,  especially 
the  double  varieties,  force  easily,  but  they  should 
be  potted  the  year  previously,  plunged  out,  and 
well  supplied  with  water.  Indeed,  all  things  in- 
tended for  flowering  early  should  undergo  some 
preparation  to  fit  them  for  the  work.  But  it  is  in 
the  open  air  that  Thorns  and  Lilacs  are  most  en- 
joyed. No  one  who  has  lived  amid  country  scenes 
ever  forgets  the  perfume  of  the  Hawthorn  as  it  is 
wafted  across  the  park  or  the  meadows.  The  com- 
mon Whitethorn,  or  May,  as  it  is  generally  termed 
in  the  country,  is  a  favourite  everywhere,  and  lives 
to  a  great  age,  several  centuries  at  least ;  but  what 
I  cannot  understand  is  that  so  little  use  is  made  of 
the  numerous  distinct  and  beautiful  species  of 
Thorns  that  have  been  at  different  times  introduced 
to  this  country,  but  which  are  rarely  seen  outside 
the  botanic  garden.  Even  the  beautiful  coloured 
varieties,  the  pink  and  scarlet  forms  of  the  com- 
mon Whitethorn,  are  not  made  so  much  of  as  they 
ought  to  be.  In  park  or  garden  scenery,  when 
judiciously  grouped,  they  seem  to  light  up  the 
place  in  May  and  June.  I  know  one  or  two  places 
where  Thorns  are  made  much  of,  and  in  May 
and  early  in  June  when  the  blossoms  are  un- 
folding, they  form  amid  the  young  foliage  of 
the  forest  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  a  charming 
picture  that  is  scarely  equalled  by  any  other  com- 
bination of  trees  or  flowers  during  the  season. 
The  number  of  species  of  Thorns  that  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country  from  many  parts  of  the 
globe  in  the  past  are  considerable.  Old  catalogues 
give  something  like  sixty  different  names,  but  of 
these  how  few  have  been  made  use  of  by  planters. 
It  is  true  curators  of  botanic  gardens  have  in  some 
instances  got  together  a  good  collection.  I  re- 
member seeing  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gar- 
dens a  considerable  group  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
Some  kinds  possibly  are  not  required  by  the 
general  planter,  but  an  interesting  group  might  be 
made  of  such  distinct  kinds  as  Crata;gu3  grandi- 
flora,  C.  caroliniana,  C.  glandulosa,  and  others. 
Occasionally,  in  some  old  garden  one  comes  across 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Cockspur,  or  some  less 
well-known  kind,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Thorns,  beau- 
tiful though  they  are,  have  suffered  from  neglect, 
to  the  manifest  loss  of  English  landscape  scenery. 
This  will  not  always  be  the  case.  Some  day  there  will, 
doubtless,  be  a  liking  for  this  family  of  trees  which 
possesses  so  many  attractions.  Fortunately,  when 
planters  and  owners  of  estates  arrive  at  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  their  merits,  it  will  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  work  up  a  stock  by  budding 
on  the  common  Whitethorn. 

Unlike  the  Thorn,  the  Lilac  has  never  suffered 
from  neglect,  and  thanks  chiefly  to  continental 
sources  there  are  many  new  varieties,  but  the  old 
white  and  purple  Lilacs  of  the  shrubbery  still  hold 
their  own.  A  well  developed  specimen  of  the  white  j 
Persian  Lilac  rising  out  of  a  low  mass  of  dwarf  ] 
evergreen,  when  in  blossom,  is  always  an  attractive 
sight,  and  it  is  one  that  even  the  person  of  limited 
means  may  enjoy.  E.  H. 


boggy  tarns  of  the  hills  at  an  elevation  of  upwards 
of  2000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  species,  how. 
ever,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  British  Isles, 
as  it  has  been  found  in  different  parts  of  North 
America  as  well  as  Europe  growing  under  similar 
conditions  to  that  described  for  this  country. 
When  planting  bare,  barren  tracts  of  heather 
ground  I  have  found  the  roots,  stems,  and  branches 
of  this  plant  very  useful  for  the  erection  of  screen 
fences,  as  they  can  be  woven  in  between  paling 
rails  with  great  facility  as  a  shelter  for  the  plants 
iu  the  vicinity.  They  are  also  capable  of  being 
utilised  for  the  making  of  rough  hampers,  creels, 
and  baskets,  so  that  the  plant  can  often  be  turned 
to  good  account  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  wax- 
bearing  Candleberry  Myrtle  (M.  cerifera)  is  an 
evergreen  species  found  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1C99.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  6  feet  to  8  feet, 
flowers  in  May,  and  produces  its  pure  white  waxy 
berries  in  October.  It  is  very  ornamental,  well 
clothed  with  shining  leaves  which  possess  a  fine 
aromatic  fragrance.  The  Californian  Candleberry 
Myrtle  (M.  californica)  is  an  evergreen  shrub  of 
from  8  feet  to  12  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1844,  and  has  proved  to 
be  perfectly  hardy.  It  flowers  in  July  and  pro- 
duces its  fruit  in  September.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  fragrant  scent.— J.  B.  W. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


Myrica  Gale.— This  is  the  Sweet  Gale  or  Bog 
Myrtle,  the  badge  of  the  clan  Campbell  in  Scot- 
land. It  i^  a  hardy  deciduius  shrub  about  1  feet 
high,  well  furnished  with  iwi^s  and  dull  green 
leaves,  and  ha?  a  rema>i;ably  sweet,  fragrant 
aroma.  It  blooms  in  June  and  July,  and  although 
the  flowers  are  not  conspicuous  in  point  of  size,  yet 
their  sweet  scent  renders  them  attractive  and  fa- 
vourites with  most  people  of  refined  taste.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  it  inhabits  damp  boggy  ground 
that  has  never  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  I  have 
often    found    the  plant  in   perfect   health  in  the 


PEAS  WITHOUT  STAKES. 
In  private  gardens,  where  everything  in  the 
shape  of  .stakes  baa  to  be  paid  for,  Peas  prove 
a  very  expensive  crop.  Various  aubstitute.s  are 
tried,  from  the  ordinary  Hazel  and  other  branch- 
ing stake.s,  including  wire  netting  supported 
with  .stout  stakes,  and  folding  or  latticed  sup- 
ports made  into  handy  lengths,  all  of  which  are 
of  doubtful  service,  unless  they  are  used  on 
both  sides  of  the  rows.  Few  who  have  tried 
the  experiment  need  to  be  told  tliat  if  stakes  or 
supports  of  any  kind  have  to  be  bought  that 
the  crop  is  not  a  profitable  one  as  far  as  sup- 
plying the  markets  or  shops  is  concerned,  and 
even  if  no  stakes  are  used,  there  is  still  much 
uncertainty  about  the  results,  so  much  de- 
pending upon  the  season.  This  being  so,  the 
question  naturally  arises.  How  is  it  that  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  town  markets  are 
so  well  supplied  ?  The  answer  is  simple  enough, 
and  it  is  this  :  The  bulk  of  the  Peas  which  tind 
their  way  to  the  iiiarket.s  are  grown  iu  the  open 
fields,  and  without  the  aid  of  stakes.  This 
practice  of  growing  Peas  without  stakes  does 
not,  however,  find  much  favour  with  private 
gardeners,  but  why  auuh  should  be  the  case  is 
not  altogether  jilain.  Probably  it  is  thought 
that  the  rows  of  neatly  staked  Peas  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  surroundings  or  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  they  would  be  if  allowed  to  grow 
in  a  natural  manner,  and  I  must  confe.'s  to  a 
preference  for  stakes,  though  if  it  came  to  the 
question  of  paying  for  them,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  many  of  them  would  be  used. 

If  we  had  to  dispense  with  stakes,  this  would 
necessitate  passing  over  some  of  the  superior 
tall-growing  varieties  when  the  seed  order  is 
made  out,  these  not  being  so  well  adapted 
to  the  purpo.se  as  those  of  medium  height. 
LuckDy,  the  list  of  the  latter  includes  abund- 
ance of  varieties  good  in  every  respect, 
most  of  which  I  have  seen  growing  or  have 
tried  without  stakes.  The  very  dwarf  American 
Wonder,  William  Hurst,  and  Chelsea  Gem  I 
would  always  lightly  support  with  spray,  though 
they  succeed  very  well  without  it.  Either  of 
the  early  round- seeded  varieties,  of  which 
Sangster's  No.  1  and  First  Crop  are  good  types, 
are  suitable  for  the  experiment,  hundreds  of 


acres  probably  being  sown  every  season  with 
the  former  alone.  William  I.  does  equally  as 
well  without  stakes,  another  somewhat  early 
and  favourite  variety  Iseing  found  in  Day's 
Sunrise.  The  old  IlaLr'a  Dwarf  Mammoth,  if 
it  could  be  obtained  true,  would  form  a  close 
succession  to  the  foregoing,  Laxtou's  Supreme 
being  also  a  heavy  cropping  second  early,  though 
scarcely  sweet  enough  for  many  palates.  There 
are  few  to  equal  Wordsley  Wonder  for  culture 
with  or  without  stakes,  and  the  more  vigorous 
Stratagem  and  Pride  of  the  Market  are  well 
adapted  for  growing  without  supports  ;  so  also 
are  Dr.  McLean,  INIarvel,  Triumph  and  Gladia- 
tor, all  these  being  good  for  successional  and 
main  crops.  For  the  main  crop  and  later  sup- 
plies. Princess  Royal,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Veitch's 
Perfection  (the  Yorkshire  Hero  of  market  gar- 
deners), Sturdy  and  Omega  are  all  suitable  and 
good.  I  do  not  recommend  anyone  to  try  all 
the  varieties  named,  but  have  mentioned  so 
many  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  as  many 
gardeners  and  amateurs  as  possible.  Another 
dozen  of  newer  varieties  might  be  added,  but  I 
will  merely  point  out  that  all  stated  in  cata- 
logues to  attain  a  height  of  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
may  be  grown  without  stakes. 

Placing  stakes  to  Peas  and  otherwise  i)amper- 
ing  them  really  has  the  efl'ect  of  causing  the 
growth  of  much  more  haulm  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case  if  more  naturally  grown,  but  it 
does  not  materially  favour  productiveness.  In  the 
open  fields  where  the  ground  is  fairly  rich  and  more 
firm  than  is  the  case  with  garden  soil,  the  haulm  is 
short,  what  are  known  as  3-feet  varieties  rarely 
attaining  a  length  exceeding  2  feet,  but  they  are 
more  quickly  productive  and  bear  well.  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  the  seed  is  sown  very  thinly  in 
rows  from  2  feet  to  :!0  inches  apart,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  best  crops  resulted  from  the  rather 
laborious  practice  of  dibbling  in  the  seed,  two 
or  three  seeds  being  dropped  into  holes  formed 
about  6  inches  apart.  In  deeply  cultivated 
sheltered  private  gardens  the  haulm  in  any  case 
will  grow  rather  more  strongly,  but,  as  before 
stated,  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  case  of  staked 
rows.  The  ground  intended  (or  them  should  be 
well  manured,  deeply  dug  and  made  as  firm  as 
po.ssible  short  of  making  it  bind  together  badly. 
A  distance  of  '.'>  feet  ought  to  divide  the  drills, 
and  in  these  the  seed  should  be  sown  sparingly, 
a  single  thin  row  of  plants  being  ample.  In  all 
other  respects,  short  of  placing  stakes  to  them, 
the  cultural  details  need  not  vary  from  those 
considered  necessary  for  staked  Peas — that  is  to 
say,  the  rows  should  be  early  moulded  up,  and 
particular  pains  be  taken  to  keep  the  interven- 
ing spaces  free  of  weeds.  The  Peas  will  not 
ramble  in  all  directions,  but,  as  a  rule,  will 
draw  over  to  the  sunniest  side  of  the  rows,  and 
again  take  an  upward  curve,  the  bulk  of  the 
pods  being  formed  well  clear  of  the  ground.  In 
gathering  the  latter  when  fit  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  twist  the  haulm  roughly,  or  this 
may  check  much  further  progress,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  to  trample  on  any  of  the  haulm.  It 
is  my  belief  unstaked  Peas  are  not  so  quickly 
afl'ected  by  either  drought  or  mildew  as  those 
grown  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  pods  fill 
well  even  in  a  dull  wet  season. 

W.  Igoulden. 


SSORT  NOTE.— KITCHEN. 


Pea  Triumph.— This  is  a  dwarf  blue  wrinkled 
Marrow  with  an  excellent  flavour,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
will  make  a  very  useful  Pea  for  amateurs  ahnut  large 
towns,  being  of  a  barily  constitution  and  a  prolific 
Itearer.  Oi\  our  deep  cold  clay  with  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  smoke  mauy  of  the  better  class  of  Peas 
are  quite  useless.  Last  season  I  tried  this  Pea  and  the 
plants  made  a  free  growth,  about  3  feet  high,  producing 
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a  heavy  crop  of  well-filled  pods.  The  sticks  should  be 
placed  in  a  slanting  position  outwards,  leaving  the 
centre  open,  thus  giving  more  room  and  light,  and 
causing  the  pods  to  fill  well  to  the  bottom. — James 
Smith,  Waterdale,  St.  Helens. 

GROWING  MUSHROOMS. 
This  now  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries,  that  is  during  such  winters  or  seasons 
as  that  just  passed  through,  but  in  ordinary  years, 
when  there  is  much  frost,  wet,  or  snow  to  contend 
with,  crops  are  obtained  under  great  difficulties, 
and  often  fail  from  beds  that  are  outdoors  alto- 
gether. If  it  is  worth  while  building  houses  for 
growing  so  many  other  things  for  market,  surely  it 
is  quite  as  much  so  for  Mushrooms,  which  always 
appear  to  be  scarce  and  command  good  prices.  I 
have  thought  of  a  plan  for  doing  this  that  would 
not  be  costly,  and  would  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  forcing  them  above  and  below  ground.  This 
might  be  done  by  running  up  4-inch  side  walls  at 
9  feet  or  so  apart,  and  throwing  arches  of  the  same 
thickness  across  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then 
cementing  them  over.  This  would  make  all  water- 
tight, and  then  any  rain  that  falls  might  easily  be 
carried  away  between  the  arches  where  there  would 
be  a  sort  of  gutter  at  the  spring,  which  gutter  should 
have  a  drain  made  with  either  drain  tiles  orbrickbats, 
and  then  covered  over  with  soil.  This  might  then 
be  utilised  by  planting  it  with  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  or 
Asparagus,  either  of  which  would  be  warmed  from 
the  Mushroom  cellars  under  and  so  forced  after 
being  covered,  or  Mushroom  beds  formed  instead, 
and  thus  no  heat  would  be  lost,  but  the  spawn  kept 
gently  running  in  all  conditions  of  weather.  The 
cellars  under  would  be  widi  enough  for  two  3-feet 
beds  on  the  floor  of  each,  and  might  be  made  just 
high  enough  for  two  more  above.  A  single  hot- 
water  pipe  through  each  would  afford  plenty  of 
heat,  as  all  that  is  needed  is  a  temperature  of  53°, 
and  this  would  be  regular  and  uniform  all  through 
the  winter.  For  the  little  warmth  required,  any 
ordinary  .-saddle  boiler  would  be  powerful  enough 
to  work  a  dozen  of  such  cellars  or  houses,  if  they 
were  50  feet  long,  and  the  labour  entailed  in  the 
whole  management  could  only  be  small.  The  ven- 
ture looks  to  me  a  very  pro  Stable  one  and  may  not 
have  occurred  to  anyone  before,  and  therefore  I 
throw  out  the  hint  tor  what  it  is  worth.  Riilway 
arches,  if  there  are  any  not  ie  use,  might  be  turned 
to  good  account  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  cellars 
or  houses  such  as  I  suggest,  and  the  companies 
owning  them  should  be  ready  to  let  at  a  small  rent. 
In  either  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  where 
plenty  of  horse  manure  can  be  obtained  to  make 
the  beds  and  carry  on  the  bui-iness,  and  near  towns 
of  any  size  there  U  generally  any  quantity  to  be 
had  for  little  more  cost  than  the  carting. 

S.  D. 

A  productive  Potato. ^At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Aime  Girard 
gave  some  interesting  information  respecting  the 
Emperor,  or  Richter's  Imperator  Potato.  He  stated 
that,  after  testing  it  on  a  small  scale  for  some  years, 
he  grew  it  largely  in  1888  and  1889,  and  also  gave 
out  tubers  for  experiment  to  forty  growers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France.  It  appeared  that,  while 
the  average  yield  of  tubers  in  France  does  not  ex- 
ceed 147  cwt.  to  the  hectare,  a  hectare  being  2  4 
acres,  the  variety  known  as  the  Imperator  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  yield  as  much  as  68:!  cwt. 
to  781  cwt.  per  hectare  of  tubers,  with  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  dry  starch.  These  figures  were  quite 
borne  out  bv  M.  Girard's  own  experience,  his  crop 
of  1889  yielding  7li  1  cwt.  of  tubers  per  hectare,  with 
20  4  per  cent,  of  starch,  equal  to  15iicwt.  of  dry 
starch,  which  is  more  than  the  general  average 
weight  of  tubers  themselves  in  France.  In  thirty- 
three  out  of  forty  experimental  oases  throughout 
the  country  the  general  result  was  a  yield  ranging 
from  G24cwt.  to85Gcwt.  per  hectare,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  20-4  to  24  2  per  cent,  of  dry  starch,  the  aver- 
age yield  being  7o:i  cwt.  per  hectare  and  155  cwt.  of 
dry  starch. 

Blanching  Seakale — When  grown  and  cut 
in  the  open  without   having  been  lifted  for  the 


special  purpose,  I  have  for  several  seasons  used  in- 
verted flower  pots  with  most  satisfactory  results 
in  every  way.  The  pots  I  use  are  those  out  of 
which  the  old  Chrysanthemum  stools  have  been 
turned  ;  this  permits  of  sufficient  room  for  growth 
without  any  danger  of  injury  from  frosts.  The  pots 
are  pressed  down  firmly  over  each  stool  or  set  of 
crowns,  which  should,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  pots,  be  planted  in  a  triangular  manner,  so  that 
three  sets  can  be  covered  by  one  pot.  A  little  clay 
pressed  down  firmly  on  the  drainage  holes  pre 
eludes  the  admission  of  light  in  an  effectual 
manner.  Some  years  ago,  when  an  abundance  of 
Oak  leaves  could  be  had  without  any  difficulty,  I 
remember  these  were  spread  over  the  late  Seakale, 
and  a  light  shaking  of  long  straw  upon  them.  This 
plan  answered  very  well,  and  kept  the  crop  in  a  fit 
condition  for  cutting  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 
Since  last  Christmas  I  have  been  cutting  regularly 
from  roots  lifted  and  placed  at  intervals  in  the 
Mushroom  house  upon  a  slight  hot-bed.  This  plan 
answers  well  where  a  regular  supply  is  indispens- 
able before  it  comes  naturally  from  the  open 
ground. — J.  H. 


CTCUMBERS. 

Two  essential  features  in  successful  Cucumber 
culture,  by  which  I  mean  the  production  of 
plenty  of  Cucumbers  from  the  same  plants  for 
some  six  or  seven  months,  are  a  robust  and 
sturdy  plant  to  start  with  and  an  abundance  of 
food.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  secure  the  first, 
as  in  many  of  the  Cucumber  houses  one  has  to 
deal  with,  the  bed  is  »o  far  from  the  glass,  that 
the  plant  has  a  natural  tendency  to  become 
drawn.  Such  plants  will  produce  a  crop,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  "  cut  and  come  again  "  class, 
and  are  of  comparatively  little  service  where 
there  is  a  large  demand.  To  ensure  a  stocky, 
short- jointed  growth  the  top  of  the  ball  at  plant- 
ing time  should  not  be  more  than  18  inches 
from  the  glass  and  might  be  even  closer,  were  it 
not  that  the  foliage  is  thereby  liable  to  early 
injury  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  glass. 
Another  source  of  weediness  is  a  very  high  night 
temperature.  I  have  known  Cucumber  houses 
and  pits  kept  up  to  70°  and  over  at  night  di- 
rectly after  planting,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Growth  may  be  secured,  but  not  the  growth 
likely  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  seven 
months'  cropping.  A  minimum  of  CO"^,  or  if 
the  weather  prove  very  cold  even  a  few  degrees 
lower,  is  a  far  preferable  figure.  One  more 
source  of  an  early  weedy  growth  is  planting  in 
very  rich  soil.  Feed  by  all  means  when  the 
crop  is  swelling,  and  if  it  is  very  heavy,  no 
amount  of  good  food  will  then  cause  a  too 
luxuriant  growth  ;  but  the  building  up  of  the 
plant  is  best  done  without  stimulant,  and  an 
open  rather  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  the 
proportion  of  six  to  one  is  a  very  good  planting 
compost.  As  soon,  liowever,  as  the  first  lot  of 
fruit  is  set  an<l  swelling  away  the  stimulants  may 
be  applied  and  continued  with  only  slight  inter- 
ruptions nearly  to  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
first  stimulant  used  is  generally  a  mulching  of 
horse  droppings  some  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness with  a  little  rough  soil  shaken  among  the 
interstices,  and  when  the  roots  have  found  their 
way  into  every  part  of  this  and  the  virtue  of  the 
droppings  is  exhausted,  cow  manure  in  a  liquid 
form  is  applied  at  intervals.  There  are 
doubtless  other  stimulants  equally  eflectual,  but 
the  above  can  be  thoroughly  recommended,  and 
they  can  be  easily  obtained. 

All  the  time  the  plants  are  in  robust  health 
and  bearing  freely  this  feeding  cannot  well  be 
overdone,  for  when  we  consider  the  great 
weight  taken  from  a  single  plant  through  the 
cutting  season,  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  the 
roots  must  require  some  very  substantial  food. 
There  is  one  period  of  the  year  when  the  ama- 


teur grower  is  often  apt  to  fail,  and  respecting, 
which  it  might  be  advisable  to  offer  a  hint. 
One  goes  sometimes  into  a  Cucumber  house  or 
pit  to  see  a  fine  crop  and  the  plants  in  robust 
health,  and  then  again  in  two  or  three  weeks 
and  the  fruit  is  all  gone,  and  not  only  this,  the 
condition  of  the  plants  is  unhealthy,  they  have 
a  sickly  yellow  tinge,  and  the  very  little  inclina- 
tion to  break  holds  out  no  promise  of  any  im- 
mediate cutting.  This  condition  of  things  is 
generally  put  down  to  overcropping,  but  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  result  of  a  persistence  in  very  rich 
food  at  a  time  the  plant  does  not  require  it. 
It  may  sometimes  happen  at  the  outset  that  the 
fruit  swells  very  evenly,  and  there  is  little 
chance  of  relieving  the  plants  to  any  extent 
before  a  heavy  crop  is  hanging.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  vine  grows  slowly,  and  if  the 
young  growth  is  not  well  developed  before  the 
majority  of  the  fruit  is  cut  and  heavy  manurial 
waterings  are  still  applied  when  the  plants  are 
relieved,  the  result  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
unable  to  digest  the  rich  food,  they  become 
yellow  and  sickly,  and  if  some  alteration  in  the 
treatment  is  not  adopted  will  canker  and  die. 
It  may  be  urged,  Why  not  thin  the  fruit !  Well, 
we  like  to  get  as  much  as  we  can,  and  I  never 
care  to  take  anything  off  that  will  grow  into  a 
presentable  fruit,  and  the  plants  can  generally 
be  taken  well  tlirough  this  critical  time  with  an 
increased  temperature  and  increased  artificial 
feeding  to  hasten  the  swelling,  dispensing  with 
the  stimulant  just  at  the  right  time.  If,  how- 
ever, there  should  be  the  decline  in  health,  the 
course  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  early 
stage  of  this  is  to  withhold  water,  and  particu- 
larly manure  water,  for  some  days,  but  keep 
the  surface  of  the  bed  and  the  vines,  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  house,  continually  moist,  by 
the  free  use  of  the  syringe,  slightly  shading  the 
plants  to  preserve  the  old  growth  as  much  as 
possible  until  the  young  wood  is  well  advanced. 
Under  this  treatment  the  vines  will  be  quickly 
clothed  with  new  growth  and  with  plenty  of 
young  fruit,  when  the  extra  atmospheric  mois- 
ture can  be  gradually  dispensed  with  in  favour 
of  abundant  supplies  for  the  root. 

Clarcmont.  E.  BuRRELL. 


Ferns. 


POiriNQ  FERNS. 
In  the  culture  of  Ferns  much  depends  upon  how 
they  are  potted,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
plants  when  repotted.  Ferns  should  never  be  dis- 
turbed while  they  are  in  a  dormant  state  ;  it  is 
much  better  to  wait  until  they  have  started  into 
active  growth.  If  care  is  taken  not  to  expose 
them  to  cold  winds  during  the  operation,  and  a 
little  extra  shade  given  for  a  few  days,  the  young 
fronds  will  not  suffer  in  the  least.  The  old  system 
of  using  peat  and  leaf  mould  almost  exclusively 
for  Ferns  is  now  pretty  well  understood  to  be  an 
error.  Nearly  all  Ferns  succeed  better  it  some 
loam  is  used  in  the  compost,  and  many  may  be 
grown  almost  entirely  in  loam.  Many  of  the 
Adiantums  will  grow  freely  enough  in  good  fibrous 
loam,  while  it  potted  in  peat  they  refuse  to  make 
any  progress,  not  perhaps  because  there  is  any- 
thing objectionable  in  peat,  but  because  it  gets 
sour  through  excess  of  moisture.  It  the  loam  is 
too  heavy,  a  little  fibrous  peat  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  but  I  prefer  to  limit  its  use  as  much  as 
possible.  An  important  point  in  potting  Ferns  is 
to  keep  the  crown  of  the  plants  well  down  on  to 
the  soil,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  these 
sorts  which  make  new  roots  just  below  the  crown. 
The  Aspleniums  wiU  soon  get  weakened  it  not 
kept  low  enough  for  the  new  roots  to  take 
hold  of  the  soil.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of 
I  the  Pterises,  Gymnogrammas,  itc.  All  the  vigorous 
growing  kinds  which  root  freely  should  be  potted 
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loosely,  and  those  with  lees  vigour  and  slender 
roots  should  have  the  soil  pressed  moderately  firm. 
The  DavaUias  and  others  which  have  the  rhizomes 
on  the  surface  require  more  drainage,  as  the  roots 
do  not  penetrate  so  deeply,  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  soil  is  liable  to  get  sour  through  the  constant 
watering  required  to  keep  the  surface  moist 
Shallow  pots  or  pans  are  best  for  growing  all  such 
sorts  as  do  not  root  deeply,  and  for  those  which 
have  the  rhizomes  spreading  under  the  surface, 
either  wooden  or  wire  baskets  should  be  used.  In 
the  case  of  all  the  delicate  small  growing  Ferns 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overpot  them  ;  large 
pots  for  small  plants  are  very  unsightly,  as  well  as 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  in  no 
case  does  this  apply  more  forcibly  than  to  Ferns. 
F.  H. 

Onychium  japonicum. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
free-growing  Fern  and  one  of  the  most  useful  for 
winter  work.  Being  nearly  hardy,  it  may  be  used 
where  many  of  the  tender  sorts  would  soon  be 
withered  up.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is  very  pretty, 
either  in  a  small  state  for  the  tiny  fancy  pots 
which  are  now  so  much  in  use,  or  as  a  plant  for  a 
45-inch  pot.  The  slender  finely-cut  fronds  are 
also  very  serviceable  when  cut,  as  they  last  a  con- 
siderable time.  All  who  have  to  provide  material 
for  decoration  should  grow  this  useful  Fern  ex- 
tensively. It  may  be  readily  obtained  from  spores, 
which  germinate  freely,  and  useful  plants  may  be 
established  in  a  very  short  time.  Although  nearly 
hardy,  young  plants  may  be  grown  on  in  heat,  where 
they  wiU  make  more  rapid  progress,  and  after  they 
are  large  enough  they  may  be  hardened  off  for  use. 
During  the  winter  this  Fern  should  be  kept  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  otherwise  the  fronds 
will  die  o3.  A.  auratum  is  a  more  elegant  Fern 
than  O.  japonicum,  but  it  is  very  tender,  and  can- 
not be  so  readily  obtained,  for  although  apparently 
good  spores  aie  produced  freely,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  they  germinate — at  least,  such 
has  been  my  experience.  Only  on  one  occasion 
have  I  succeeded  in  raising  a  good  batch,  and  that 
was  from  some  spores  sent  from  India.  This  beau- 
tiful Fern  should  be  grown  in  the  stove,  and  suc- 
ceeds well  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  peat  with  plenty  of  sand  added.  The  plants 
should  be  potted  low  enough  to  keep  the  crown  of  the 
caudex  firm.  With  this  Fern  this  is  an  important 
point.— F.  H. 

Microlepia  hirta  cristata. — This  is  a  most 
elegant  Fern.  The  large,  spreading,  finely-cut 
fronds  are,  unfortunately,  very  tender,  otherwise 
it  would  soon  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Ferns  for  decoration.  In  the  stove,  however,  it 
makes  a  grand  ornament.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and 
may  be  increased  by  division.  The  plants,  potted 
in  a  loamy  compost  and  confined  to  comparatively 
small  pots,  should  be  well  exposed  to  the  light  and 
must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  as  if  once 
allowed  to  get  too  dry  it  will  lose  all  its  fronds. 
Microlepia  platyphylla  is  another  pretty  species. 
In  this  the  fronds  are  not  so  finely  cut,  and  they 
have  a  pale  glaucous  shade.  This  may  be  grown 
in  a  lower  temperature.  I  think  it  fhould  make  a 
useful  plant  for  decoration,  as  it  is  of  free  growth, 
and  can  be  easily  obtained  either  from  spores  or 
division.  It  may  not  last  so  well  as  some  of  the 
Pterises  or  stand  exposure  so  well,  but  it  will  pro- 
vide a  pleasant  change.  Microlepia  strigosa  is  a 
dwarf er- growing  species,  with  spreading  rhizomes, 
and  very  useful  for  the  rock  fernery. — F.  H. 


■Women  and  gardening. — Private  gardeners 
who  know  how  comparatively  light  and  free  from 
rough  exposure  are  the  labours  of  women  under 
their  charge  can  hardly  be  expected  to  understand 
the  coarse  and  laborious  kind  of  work  to  which 
females  are  exposed  in  market  gardens  and  fields. 
"  H.  M.  W."  makes  the  very  proper  suggestion  that 
women's  attire  should  be  modified  to  suit  weather 
and  labour,  a  matter  which  thoroughly  deserves  the 
attention  of  dress  reformers.  As  to  the  query  why 
women  should  be  compelled  to  work  outdoors  in 
wet  weather,  it  may  be  replied  that  whilst  men  and 
women  may  come  and  go,  market  days  come  with  in- 
exorable regularity, and  theirdemandsmust  be  satis- 


fied. Let  the  weather  be  what  it  may,  rain  or  wind, 
blistering  heat  or  withering  frost,  the  work  of  pro- 
viding the  needful  material  for  a  load  of  vegetables 
for  the  ensuing  morning's  demand  must  go  on.  The 
chief  relief  to  women  in  onerous  and  often  distress- 
ingly unpleasant  work  of  this  kind  is  found  in  asso- 
ciation. A  number  of  them  invariably  work  to- 
gether. I  do  not  think  one  woman  in  a  hundred 
who  has  been  bred  up  in  field  labour  could  endure 
the  torture  incidental  to  solitary  labour.  Com- 
pared with  a  woman's  ordinary  unskilled  labour, 
the  market  garden  women  are  not  badly  paid.  All 
the  same,  the  spectacle  of  a  large  number  of  women 
working  as  ordinary  labourers  is  far  from  being  a 
pleasant  one,  and  offers  little  for  us  as  a  nation  to  be 
proud  of. — A.  Dean. 
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Variegated.  Aralia  Sieboldi  is  hardier  even 
than  the  common  green-leaved  type.  It  .stood  20*^  of 
frost  at  High  Beech,  and  that  without  a  single  leaf 
suffering.    Its  variegation  is  good,  ntt  '*  spotty." 

A  delicate  combination  of  colour  is  made  at 
Kew  by  the  blooms  of  Cliionodoxa  Luciliii?  coming  up 
through  Cjclamen  leaves,  which  enhance  Ihe  charms 
of  the  pretty  blue  flowers  of  the  Chionodosa. 

A  fine  seedling  Clivia.— Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall 
sends  from  his  Scarborough  garden  a  maguificent 
spike  of  the  richest  coloured  variety  of  C.  miniata  we 
have  seen.  The  bead  cariied  twenty-six  blooms  of 
the  deepest  orange-scarlet,  a  superb  colour.  It  is  well 
worth  a  distinct  name. 

Qalanthus  nivalis  aestivus  improves  year  by 
year.  This,  when  the  common  uivalis  has  finished 
blooming,  is  now  coming  to  its  best.  It  is  a  vigorous 
kind,  as  the  handful  of  flowers  pent  herewith  "will 
testify,  and  quite  doubles  the  length  of  the  Snowdrop 
season,  from  the  nivalis  point  of  view. — T.  Smith. 

The  Castlewellan  DafTodil,  also  called,  we 
believe,  Countess  of  Annosley,  is  a  most  charming 
variety,  and  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  large  trum- 
pets. It  will  prove  a  most  useful  addition  to  garden 
bulbs,  although  for  martet  we  fancy  it  has  not  sub- 
stance enough  to  stand  long  in  a  cut  state. 

Tecophyleea  cyanooroeus,  in  both  light  and 
dark  blue  varieties,  is  now  in  full  bloom  both  in  a  cold 
house  and  in  the  open  air,  and  the  curious  thing  is 
that  it  came  into  flower  both  inside  and  out  on  the 
same  day.  What  a  lovely  thing  it  is  !  But  one  des- 
pairs of  its  ever  becoming  a  garden  plant,  as  it  is  such 
a  favourite  with  slugs. 

Apple  French  Crab.— We  are  pleased  to  see 
this  despised  Apple  selling  in  Covent  Garden  at  10s. 
per  bushel  in  March.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  any  of 
the  new  Apples  sent  out  within  the  present  genera- 
tion ?  Some  samples  we  tasted  on  March  1.5  retained 
their  fresh  juice  and  were  delicious.  It  ought  to  be 
called  the  Iron  Apple,  its  old  French  name,  and  not 
the  French  Crab. 

Iris  sindjarensis  is  stUl  in  flower  at  Kew,  and 
proves  a  most  interesting  species.  It  has  the  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  I.  caucasica ;  indeed  it  may  be 
called  I.  caucasica,  with  bluish  flowers  and  a  distinct 
crest,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  species.  It  flowers, 
however,  at  a  time  when  no  other  Iris,  except  I.  reti- 
culata, is  in  bloom,  and  as  it  is  not  without  a  charm 
exclusively  its  own  it  is  well  worth  cultivation. 

We  send  you  herewith  a  plant  of  Iris  sind- 
jarensis flowering  at  present  at  our  Long  Ditton  nur- 
series in  a  cold  frame.  You  will  note  its  resemblance, 
form,  and  growth  to  I.  caucasica. — Baiui  &  Son. 

Blue  winter  Wind  flower  (Anemone  blanda). 
— This  lovely  early  spring  flower  becomes  a  greater 
favourite  each  year.  We  like  to  see  it  spreading  about 
in  big  clumps,  as  on  the  rockery  at  ilossrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Broxboume,  where  it  gives  no  trouble,  but  grows 
very  freely.  It  wants  planting  deeply  in  a  hght 
sandy  soil,  and  then  to  be  left  alone.  The  flowers 
vary  in  intensity  of  colour.  A  beautiful  companion  to 
it  is  the  white  Ajjennine  Windflower,  which  is  just 
as  free  and  vigorous. 

Chionodoxa  sardensis. — A  large  group  of  this 
in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  has  lately  attracted  much 
attention.  It  is  the  brightest  of  all  the  forms  known 
to  us,  and  seems  amenable  to  almost  any  position  or 
soil.  Groups  of  such  brightly-flowered  bulbs  in  the 
rockery  at  this  early  season  well  repay  a  little  trouble, 
and  such  a  bulb  as  the  present  one  may  be  planted  over 
in   the   summer   without   suffering  from  shade,   &c. 


Tliig,  as  well  as  its  near  ally  C.  Lucilia?,  does  well  in 
the  Grass,  and  annually  gives  abundance  of  bloom. 

National  Hose  Society. — We  learn  that  the 
committee  have  altered  the  date  of  the  annual  dinner 
to  June  24,  the  day  on  which  the  exhibition  of  Tea 
Roses  will  be  held  at  the  DriU  Hall.  The  dinner  will 
take  place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  at  six  o'clock,  and  the 
chair  will  he  taken  by  the  Dean  of  Rochester. 

Hall  for  horticulture. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
"  Sites  Committee,"  held  on  Monday  last,  it  was 
resolved  to  call  a  great  meeting,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given,  of  horticulturists  and  the  horticultural 
trades  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  the  whole 
scheme  and  present  position  of  afi°airs  will  he  ex. 
plained. 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum.  —  By  far   the 

finest  of  this  large  genus  in  cultivation  is  now  in  full 
flower  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew  ;  its  rich  purple 
flowers  and  distinct  habit  mark  it  even  amongst  many 
other  interesting  plants.  It  is  one  of  the  .few  Irids 
that  do  well  in  pots,  and  with  simply  a  slight  top-dress- 
ing it  will  continue  to  flower  freely  for  several  years. 
The  white  form  is  also  an  acquisition.  Both  are  quite 
hardy  in  the  open  border  where  they  increase  rapidly 
in  rich  soil. 

TTareissus  Primrose  Dame. — This  has  been 
in  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  here  for  the  past  three 
weeks  and  the  flowers  are  still  quite  fresh.  It  is  like 
an  improved  fomi  of  Ard-Kigh,  with  a  perfume  some- 
thing between  that  of  a  Primrose  and  a  Violet.  Nar- 
cissus AjaxRev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  planted  outdoors  side 
by  side  with  Ajax  maxiraus  for  trial,  is  vastly  superior 
to  it,  being  larger  in  all  its  parts.  Countess  of  Annes- 
ley  planted  round  a  small  bed  is  much  finer  this  year 
than  last,  the  blooms  being  nearly  twice  the  size. — M. 
Leiky,  Belgrove,  Qucenstou-n. 

Cattleya  Trianse. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
John  Gabriel,  Streatham  Hill,  a  spike  of  an  exception- 
ally fine  variety  of  C.  Trianse,  cut  from  a  specimen 
carrying  seven  blooms.  It  is  one  of  the  best  forms  we 
have  seen,  and  that  is  saying  much  with  the  large 
number  of  good  types  now  in  collections.  The  sepals 
are  almost  pure  white,  hut  just  tinted  with  pink,  the 
sepals  broad  and  massive,  but  wholly  of  a  lovely  pink 
shade  ;  the  lip  rich  purple-crimson,  deepening  to  an 
intense  shade  at  throat,  the  only  yellow  colouring 
appearing  deep  down  in  the  throat, 

Hsemanthus  multiflorus  is  the  most  brilliantly 
coloured  flower  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  is  an  old  intro- 
dactiou,  having  been  brought  from  Sierra  Leone  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  but  the  plant  should  be 
well  grown.  Its  dense  umbels  of  star-shaped  intense 
scarlet  flowers  are  about  6  inches  across,  and  contain 
numerous  blooms,  sometimes,  we  believe,  as  many  as 
100.  It  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  the  genus,  and  re- 
sembles H.  Kalbreyeri,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was 
given  in  The  Garden,  Nov.  15,  18'9. 

The  Horticultural  Club.— The  usual  monthly 
dinner  and  meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday,  March  11, 
Dr.  Hogg,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  John  Lee,  presided, 
and  there  were  present  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Rev.  F.  H. 
Gall,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A. 
Veitch,  George  Bunyard,  H.  J.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
T.  Francis  Hivers,  C.  T.  Druery,  &c.  The  subject  for 
discussion.  Plant  Hybridism,  was  opened  by  an  inte- 
resting paper  by  Mr.  Lewis  Castle.  Mr.  Veitch  dealt 
with  tlie  subject  in  relation  to  Orchids,  Mr.  Druery  to 
Ferns,  Mr.  C.  Pearson  to  Pelargoniums,  and  Mr. 
Rivers  to  fruits,  while  most  of  the  members  present 
joined  in  the  discussion. 

Beautiful  Camellias.  —  We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  a 
beautiful  variety  of  Camellia  flowers,  some  of  the 
most  charming  shades,  soft  pink,  others  deep,  and 
a  few  pure  white.  In  the  Waltham  Cross  nursery 
the  Camellias  were,  until  quite  recently,  a  splendid 
sight,  as  the  plants  are  in  the  rudest  health,  and  in 
the  case  of  such  varieties  as  Commendatore  Betti 
the  branches  were  weighed  down  with  the  mass  of 
heavy  flowers.  This  rich  collection  includes  all 
the  finest  varieties  in  culture,  and  the  frequency  of 
Italian  names  suggest  the  origin  of  the  majority  of 
the  types.  A  beautiful  carmine-coloured  flower, 
in  form  like  a  Marquise  de  CasteUane  Rose,  is 
Principessa  Prospiglioni,  and  the  American  varie- 
ties, C.  M.  Hovey  and  C.  H.  Hovey,  were  both  a 
mass  of  bloom.  A  few  of  the  finest  in  flower  are 
Mathotiana,  a  very  large,  deep  crimson  flower,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Camellias ;  Adelina  Ben- 
venuti,  an  exquisitely  shaped  bloom,  rose  colour, 
charmingly  splashed  and  striped  with  red; 
L'Avenir,    carmipe,    very    free ;   Marchioness    of 
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Exeter,  the  old  Cap  of  Beauty,  two  favourite 
kinds  ;  Rafia,  pure  white,  excsllent  petal ;  Princess 
Charlotte,  also  pure  white,  and  one  ot  the  best ; 
Ihe  showy,  but  still  valuable  Donckelaari ;  Eagene 
Masset,  lovely  pink  and  white  colour,  like  a  Baroness 
Rothschild  Rose ;  Countess  of  Derby,  rich  pink ; 
Montironi,  white,  margined  with  pink ;  Comtesse 
de  Hainaut,  pink ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hovey,  finely 
coloured  pink  and  white ;  Archidnchesse  de  Tos- 
cana,  bright  carmine,  and  Beali. 

Brodisea  (Triteleia)  porrifolia  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  better  known  B.  (T.)  uniflora  in 
the  absence  of  the  Garlic  smell  so  objectionable 
VI  hen  used  as  a  cut  flower,  or  even  as  a  cool  con- 
servatory subject.  B.  porrifolia  instead  of  one  has 
many  flowers  on  a  stem  almost  as  large  as  those  of 
B.  uniflora,  white  with  the  distinct  green  midrib, 
and  with  a  sweet  fragrance  which  much  enhances 
its  usefulness.  Should  it  prove  hardy,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not,  it  will  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  early  bulb  garden. 

The  New  Zealand  Clematis.— C.  indivisa 
and  its  variety  lobata  are  very  beautiful  in  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son's  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross, 
the  plants  smothering  a  rafter  in  one  of  the  houses 
with  graceful  sprays  of  pure  white  flowers.  The 
leaflets  of  the  type  are  usually  undivided,  but  in 
lobata  they  are  distinctly  lobed  more  or  less.  From 
the  gracefulness  and  profuse  display  of  flowers  we 
can  well  imagine  the  beauty  of  C.  indivisa  in  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  common,  festooning  lofty  trees, 
especially  those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forests, 
with  the  rampant  shoots  in  the  same  way  that  our 
own  Traveller's  Joy  hides  the  wayside  hedges  be- 
neath a  covering  of  growth  and  flower.  The  New 
Zealand  Clematis  grows  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  will  suit  all  who  want  a  quick  and  beautiful 
display.  A  coloured  plate  of  the  variety  lobata 
appeared  in  The  Garden  for  October  27,  1877. 

Chionodoxas. — We  have  now  half-a-dozen  or 
more  kinds  of  thesepretty  spring  flowers,  but  we  think 
it  will  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  old  C  Lucilia;  and 
its  charming  variety  C.  sardensis.  We  have  seen 
the  new  gigantea,  the  colour  of  which,  though 
softer  and  nearer  violet  than  that  of  C.  Lucille, 
does  not  seem  to  be  decided  enough.  Until  we  get 
something  more  fixed  we  will  prefer  the  older  and 
better  known  forms.  Our  flowers  from  old  esta- 
blished bulbs  of  C.  LuciliK  are  larger  even  than 
those  of  C.  gigantea,  and  more  attractive  than 
those  of  C.  Timolusi.  A  new  hybrid  between  Scilla 
sibirica  and  C.  Lucilire  has  flowered  this  year  for 
the  first  time,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
gained ;  we  have  a  flower  of  the  same  blue  as  the 
Squill,  the  segments  free,  or  nearly  free,  to  the 
bottom,  the  filaments,  as  in  Chionodoxa,  broad 
and  nearly  sessile,  and,  what  is  most  important, 
no  increase  in  size  or  quantity  of  flowers.  It  is 
very  interesting,  but  of  no  importance,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  unless  showing  the  afiinity  of  the  two 
genera. 

Seedlings  of  Sugar-cane. — Mr.  Morris,  of 
Kew,  recently  exhioited  before  the  scientific  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  specimens 
of  mature  seeds  of  the  common  Sugar-cane  (Sac 
charnm  olEcinarum).  It  was  stated  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  authentic  record  of  any  really  wild 
station  for  the  Sugar-cane;  further,  that  the  fruit 
of  the  Sugar-cane  had  not  hitherto  been  figured  or 
described.  At  Barbadoes  several  times  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  more  recently  by  Professor 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Bouch,  self-sown  seedlings  of  the 
Sugar-cane  had  been  observed.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  systematically  in  1888,  and  about  sixty  of 
the  seedlings  had  been  raised  to  mature  canes. 
Many  ot  these  exhibited  well-marked  characteris- 
tics, differing  from  the  varieties  growing  near  them 
C'areful  inquiry  had  shown  that  canes  known  as  the 
Purple  Transparent  and  White  Transparent,  and 
possibly  also  the  Bourbon  cane,  produced  seeds  in 
very  moderate  quantities.  Spikelets  received  at 
Kew  had  been  examined  and  the  seed  found  htsltu. 
It  is  anticipated  that  by  cross-fertilisation  and  a 
careful  selection  of  seedlings  it  will  now  be  possible 
to  raise  new  and  improved  varieties  of  Sugar-cane, 
and  renew  the  constitutional  vigour  of  plants  that 
have  become  deteriorated  through  continuous  culti- 
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vation  by  cuttings  or  slips.  Great  importance  is 
attached  to  the  subject  in  Sugar-producing  coun- 
tries, as  it  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  investi- 
gation in  regard  to  Sogar-cane  cultivation. 

The  Wand  Plant  (Galax  aphylla)  appears  to 
be  a  very  useful  one  in  its  native  home,  Carolina, 
&c.,  the  leaves,  of  many  tones  of  deep,  rich  purple- 
red,  being  largely  gathered  and  used  for  decoration 
in  the  large  towns  and  cities.  Oar  plants  grown  in 
England,  although  established  for  many  years,  and 
with  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  have  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  leaves,  as  above  described.  In 
large  plants  one  may  pick  a  dozen  or  so  now,  most 
of  the  others  being  green,  purple  only  round  the 
margin.  In  summer,  however,  it  is  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  a  well  established  plant  with  its  long 
wands  of  delicate  white  flowers  on  a  charming 
carpet  of  the  richest  and  most  lovely  foliage.  As 
the  aatumn  sun  wanes,  however,  the  colour,  un- 
fortunately, disappears.  It  does  well  in  a  peat  bed 
not  over  moist,  and  when  established  runs  about 
like  an  Epilobium. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Prussia  will  hold 
a  great  international  exhibition,  lasting  from  April 
25  till  May  5.  There  has  been  a  considerable  de- 
mand for  space,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
besides  Germany  intending  to  make  a  great  display. 
Plants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  also  from 
Russia,  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  exhibition  hall, 
where  they  will  undergo  examination  by  Mr.  Per- 
ring,  the  inspector  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Berlin,  to  ascertain  if  free  from  Phylloxera.  No 
certificate  as  to  Phylloxera  is  required.  English 
firms  who  will  not  venture  to  send  plants  are  asked  to 
contribute  flowers.  A  supplement  to  the  schedule 
will  shortly  be  published.  Six  prizes,  each  of  the 
value  of  £25,  have  been  given  by  the  City  of  Berlin, 
and  a  gold  medal  by  the  Emperor,  besides  various 
other  honorary  prizes.  Those  intending  to  compete 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary -General  of  the  Vere- 
zin  zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbanes,  Berlin,  N. 
Invalidenstrasse  42. 

Cereus  Mallisoni. — This  beautiful  Cereus  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  a  genus  rich  in  good  things,  and 
is  of  supposed  hybrid  origin.  Dr.  Lindley  received 
it  from  a  Mr.  Mallison,  who  stated  that  he  obtained 
it  from  a  cross  made  between  C.  speciosissimus 
and  C.  flagelliformis.  As  regards  the  stems,  it  bears 
a  resemblance  to  C.  flagelliformis,  but  they  are 
less  spiny  and  not  so  thick.  There  is  a  specimen 
now  in  bloom  in  the  Cactus  house,  grafted  on  C. 
McDonaldise,  which  is  trained  up  one  of  the  rafters, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  in  flower 
at  Kew.  The  flowers  measure  when  fully  expanded 
about  i  inches  across  and  are  exquisitely  shaped, 
the  segments  pointed,  spreadicg,  and  rich  carmine, 
shot  with  a  translucent  metallic  mauvy  lustre 
dazzling  in  its  vividness  under  a  brilliant  sunlight ; 
the  protruding  oatmeal-coloured  anthers  add  to  its 
beauty.  The  same  sparkling  colour  enriches  the 
flowers  of  the  hybrid  Cereus  C.  J.  T.  Peacock,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  genus.  Unlike  most  Cactus 
flowers,  those  of  Mallisoni  remain  fresh  for  three  or 
four  days.  Those  who  wish  to  grow  succulents 
should  first  give  attention  to  the  L'ercuses. 

Notes  from  Almondsbury.— Hepaticas  are 
glorious  this  year.  As  I  have  nearly  300  plants  of 
every  shade  of  red,  white,  and  blue  planted  in 
very  varying  conditions  of  sun  and  shade  my  ex- 
perience may  be  useful,  as  it  conflicts  greatly  with 
ordinary  catalogue  cultural  directions.  So  long  as 
they  can  have  a  deep  loam,  exposure  to  sun  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  matter.  On  the  whole  those 
plants  seem  to  bloom  best  which  get  no  afternoon 
sun.  All  my  plants  lose  every  leaf  before  the 
autumn,  and  I  think  it  a  great  gain.  A  few  angu- 
losa  and  some  very  much  in  the  shade  keep 
their  leaves ;  these  certainly  bloom  the  worst.  I 
have  one  plant  which  has  red,  white,  and  blue 
blooms,  evidently  three  seedling  plants.  I  have 
some  white  merely  tinged  with  blue,  some  just 
shaded  with  red.  The  very  deep  blues  with  white 
stamens  I  like  best.  I  measured  a  seedling  red 
recently  and  found  the  blooms  were  1  l;  inches 
across,  and  there  were  fifty  odd  blooms  out  on  the 
plant.  As  I  am  saving  seed  now  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send    some  of  this  plant's  seed  to  anyone  in  a 


stamped  envelope.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once  in  a  box  and  covered  with  a  slate,  which 
should  not  be  moved  for  six  months.  Dafl'odils, 
Scillas  of  all  kinds,  Chionodoxas  are  in  great  force. 
I  send  you  a  curious  bloom  to  be  named.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  Antholyzas  ;  its  blooming  now  is  the 
result  of  keeping  it  in  a  pot  through  the  winter.  I 
am  doing  the  same  with  several  Watsonias,  and  I 
know  no  other  way  of  blooming  them,  having  had 
many  for  years  in  the  open.  Everyone  should 
grow  Primula  verticillata.  I  have  one  now  in  the 
greenhouse  with  nine  spikes,  about  twentv  blos- 
soms on  each. — C.  0.  Miles,  Vicarage,  Almonils- 
hury. 

*»*  Yes  ;  A.  bicolor. — Ed. 

Ephedra  altissima. — Mention  is  not  made  in 
the  note  on  the  Ephedra  last  week  of  E  altissima, 
perhaps  the  best  worth  growing  of  the  family,  but 
it  is  not  hardy.  A  specimen  here  in  the  conserva- 
tory is  20  feet  long ;  the  whole  plant  is  a  dense, 
twiggy,  leafless  mass,  and  of  very  slender  growth.  As 
it  is  not  a  twiner,  nor  has  tendrils,  nor  any  means  of 
laying  hold,  it  requires  frequent  supports.  It  seems 
to  suffer  sometimes  in  the  winter  from,  I  suppose, 
too  low  a  temperature,  throwing  off  quantities  of  its 
succulent  spray,  but  it  may  be  a  natural  release, 
like  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It,  however,  soon  recovers 
again  in  the  summer.  The  berries,  I  believe,  are 
eaten  by  the  Tartars,  but  my  plants  have  never 
produced  any,  nor  even  flowers.  Being  of  a  dis- 
tinct character,  easily  grown,  and  not  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  it  makes  a  good  subject  for 
clothing  pillars  in  lofty  houses.  1  raised  it  from 
seed  many  years  ago. — J.  M.,  Oiarmmit/i,  Dorset. 

Draba  Mawi,  a  very  rare  little  alpine,  is  now 
in  flower  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew.  It  has  the 
ordinary  habit  of  this  genus,  dwarf  and  compact, 
the  tufts,  close  and  dense,  being  just  now  hidden 
by  the  unusually  large  snowy  flowers.  This  is  an 
alpine  well  worth  looking  after.  Itseems  perfectly 
at  home  on  the  rockery,  increases  fairly  fast,  and 
always  produces  in  early  spring  its  attractive 
flowers  in  great  abundance.  D.  aizoides  is  also  in 
flower  now,  and  when  grown  in  quantity  on  suit- 
able spots  on  the  rockery  looks  very  pretty  with  its 
numerous  golden  yellow  flowers.  D.  Aizcon,  a  much 
dwarfer  species,  with  smaller,  more  compact  ro- 
settes and  pale  yellow  flowers,  is  worth  growing  on 
account  of  its  neat  mossy  habit.  D.  lasiocarpa 
and  Hajnoldi  seem  to  be  large  forms  of  D. 
aizoides,  and  somewhat  resemble  it  in  habit  and 
general  appearance. 

Primula  nivea  of  gardens  has  proved  extremely 
useful  as  a  pot  plant  with  us,  although  under  ordi- 
nary pot  culture  it  dies  out  quickly.  A  few  years 
ago  we  tried  breaking  it  up  when  done  flowering 
into  single  crowns,  planting  these  out  in  rich  soil 
in  a  shady  spot,  and  afterwards  lifting  and  potting 
them.  The  result  has  far  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. In  thi^  way  we  get  fat,  healthy  crowns, 
which  give  an  abundance  of  bloom  every  spring. 
We  last  year  tried  this  plan  with  the  hard-leaved 
kinds,  such  as  P.  Wulfeniana,  Clusiana,  and  others, 
and  with  them  also  it  answered  admirably,  the 
plants  being  now  healthy  and  full  of  bloom.  Our 
collection,  of  course,  is  kept  in  pots  and  grown  in 
cold  frames,  probably  the  only  way  of  keeping 
many  of  the  kinds  in  the  south  of  England.  Where 
these  Primroses  are  wanted  for  early  spring  work 
the  above  plan  will  be  found  to  answer  well. — K. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Tree  (Andromeda  ja- 
ponica). — This  fine  shrub  was  first  made  known  to 
English  gardens  by  a  figure  and  coloured  plate  of 
it  published  in  The  Gabdbn,  Nov.  3,  1877,  from 
specimens  sent  by  post  by  Messrs.  Thibaut  and 
Keteleer  from  Sceaux,  near  Paris,  in  the  spring  of 
1877.  It  has  since  proved  in  many  places  to  answer 
all  that  was  then  claimed  for  it,  and  in  few  places 
have  we  seen  it  finer  than  at  High  Beech,  where  it 
is  found  quite  hardy  in  the  thoroughly  well  drained 
and  not  too  heavy  soil.  The  bushes  of  it  were 
veiled  over  with  the  pendent,  graceful  racemes  of 
waxy  bell-like  flowers,  and  had  an  indescribable 
beauty  scarcely  conveyed  by  the  specimens  sent  to 
the  exhibitions.  Those  who  do  not  know  it  vrould 
soon  plant  it  if  only  they  could  see  the  bashes 
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weighed  down  with  the  precious  burden  of  Lily-of- 
the- Valley-like  flowers.  On  cold  soils  in  bleak 
positions  it  would  possibly  suffer,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  gardens  where  it  would  do  well.  It  is 
scmetimes  called  Pieris  japonioa,  and  is,  as  its 
name  suggests,  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Thunberg.  A.  japonica  also  makes 
a  good  plant  for  forcing  into  bloom,  but  we  would 
rather  draw  the  attention  of  planters  more  to  its 
suitability  for  gardens. 

Plum  trees  in  Japan.— Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
in  his  charming  articles  on  Japan,  appearing  oc- 
casionally in  the  Daily  'Ideijraph,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  the  Plum  trees  there  : — 

The  very  Plum  trees  are  peculiar.  They  have 
learnt  some  floral  secret  by  which  their  blossoms  en- 
tirely disregard  the  sharp  frosts  of  the  January  nights, 
so  as  to  appear  in  sudden  and  splendid  beauty  with 
these  tirst  days  of  February.  Not  only  in  our  own 
gardens,  but  on  every  lane  and  hillside,  this  great 
green  city  has  suddenly  become  lovely  with  silver  and 
crimson  Plum  flowers  covering  the  heretofore  l>are 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  filling  the  prospect  with 
grace  and  the  atmosphere  with  fragrance.  One  spot 
in  the  city,  at  Kameido,  is  now,  or  will  soon  be,  a 
special  resort,  because  of  the  Gwa-Rio-Bai  or  "  sleep- 
ing dragon  Plum  trees,"  which  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
large  orchard  near  at  hand.  There  500  ancient  trees 
covered  with  flowers  have  been  trained  to  creep  along 
the  ground,  forming  thickets  of  delicious  bloom ; 
while  stanzas  of  poetry  in  praise  of  their  perfume  and 
glory_  are  cut  upon  the  stone  pillars  round  about, 
or  written  upon  sHps  of  gold  paper.  At  the  gate  are 
sold  boxes  of  dried  and  salted  Plums,  called  7hc))ic- 

New  Chrysanthemums.— An  excellent  plate 
of  three  varieties  of  new  Chrysanthemums  appears 
in  the  licvue  Hiwtlcole  of  March  16,  comprising 
M.  Bourgnignon,  Mme.  Foucher  de  Careil,  and 
Maurice.  They  are  distinguished  more  for  their 
freedom  and  curious  arrangement  of  their 
florets  than  for  size.  M.  Bourgnignon  has 
fluted  florets  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  on  the 
inner  face,  but  bright  salmony  red  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube.  Mme.  Foucher  de  Careil  was 
exhibited  last  season  at  several  of  the  shows  here  ; 
the  flowers  are  very  numerous  and  bright  lilac  in 
colour,  passing  gradually  to  white  towards  the 
centre.  Maurice  resembles  the  preceding  some- 
what in  form  and  freedom,  but  it  differs  in  its 
violet-coloured  florets  passing  gradually  to  pale 
yellow  towards  the  centre.  This  class  of  Chry- 
santhemum represents  a  new  and  distinct  break,  of 
which  we  hope  to  see  more. 

Varieties  of  the  Mezereon. — The  varieties 
of  the  common  Daphne  Mezereum  as  well  as 
the  type  were  fully  in  flower  the  other  day  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  High  Beech,  in 
full  exposure  to  the  wind  and  sun.  It  is  a  shrub 
that  loves  the  sun,  and  pretty  groups  of  the  com- 
mon kind  may  be  formed  on  sunny  banks  that  will 
give  pleasure  by  the  profusion  and  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  in  winter.  At  High  Beech  aU  the  va- 
rieties are  grown.  A  group  of  the  common  kind  was 
the  brightest,  as  the  flowers  were  richly  coloured,  but 
a  variety  called  purpurea  has  much  darker  coloured 
flowers.  The  single  white  and  the  double  white  are 
not  so  valuable  as  the  type.  The  flowers  wreathe 
the  twigs  in  the  same  profusion,  but  are  weak  in 
colour — a  kind  of  ivory  white.  In  the  Broxbourne 
Nursery  of  the  same  firm  there  is  a  plant  of  the 
double  white,  a  very  scarce  variety,  and  likely  to 
remain  so,  as  it  is  of  no  interest  to  the  general 
planter  who  wants  bright  and  useful  things.  The 
flowers  are  quite  double,  as  sweet  as  those  of  the 
common  kind,  but  more  of  a  dirty  cream  colour. 
At  High  Beech  are  small  plants  of  a  much  better 
single  white  Mezereon  than  the  ordinary  white ; 
the  flowers  are  larger,  purer,  and  therefore  showier. 
Amongst  seedlings  of  D.  Mezereum  if  any  quantity 
is  raised,  variations  occur  in  colour,  some  paler 
than  others.  In  the  case  of  the  common  Daphne 
the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  bright  red  fruits,  but 
alba  ;has  paler  leaves  and  produces  yellow  berries, 
as  shown  by  the  coloured  plate  given  in  The  Gar- 
den, June  26,  1886,  where  the  varieties  are  all 
figured.  Antumnalis  is,  as  its  name  suggests,  an 
autumn-blooming  form,  and  is  a  most  desirable 
shrub,  as  the  twigs  are  covered  with  purplish  bloom 


from  November  to  March.  It  is  very  seldom  asked 
for.  Daphnes,  especially  the  common  Mezereon, 
should  be  found  in  every  garden. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia. — The  half  dozen  or 
so  of  varieties  belonging  to  the  early  flowering 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia  are  now  in  full  bloom  in  the 
open  air,  and  already  the  rockery  has  assumed  a  dif- 
ferentand  much  livelieraspectaf  ter  the  recent  severe 
weather.  The  forms  major,  maxima,  pyrenaica, 
pyrenaica  rubra,  minor  and  alba  are  all  of  them 
perfectly  distinct  and  amongst  the  best  of  our 
early  alpines.  The  form  alba  I  wish  especially  to 
draw  attention  to,  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  sweetest 
of  all.  It  is  an  extremely  free-flowering  form  ;  the 
dense  dark  green  closely  set  leaves,  studded  with 
pearly  flowers,  form  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  It  also  proves  a  charming 
pot  plant, as  it  does  not  require  much  attention  and 
can  be  grown  by  those  who  may  have  a  broad 
windowsiU  or  sheltered  bench  where  they  can 
admire  a  few  at  least  of  the  alpine  treasures,  now 
so  numerous  in  all  good  gardens.  AU  of  the  above 
can  be  readily  increased  from  cuttings  or  from 
seed,  which  they  ripen  freely. 


Law. 

DAMAGE  TO  PLANTS. 

An  action  was  heard  at  the  Westminster  County 
Court  on  the  12th  inst.,  which  was  brought  by 
M.  August  Van  Geert,  of  Ghent,  against  Messrs. 
James  Carter  and  Co  ,  of  High  Holborn,  to  recover 
the  price  of  some  Camellias  supplied  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  and  which  reached  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.  in  an  unsaleable  condition,  the  leaves  and  buds 
having  fallen  from  the  plants  ;  and  as  M.  Van  Geert 
would  neither  make  any  allowance  nor  replace  the 
plants,  Messrs,  Carter  and  Co.  were  compelled  on 
principle  to  defend  the  action.  The  defence  in- 
volved the  important  question  as  to  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  damage,  as  the  plants  were  sent 
to  the  agents  of  M.  Van  Geert  in  the  city,  and  the 
defendants  had  no  knowledge  of  the  carriers  or  the 
route  by  which  they  were  sent  from  Ghent,  al- 
though they  appear  to  have  paid  the  freight  to  the 
carriers  in  a  lump  sum  with  the  charge  for  bringing 
the  plants  from  M.  A'an  Geert's  agent  to  Messrs. 
Carter's  warehouse  in  High  Holborn,  and  upon  this 
fact  coupled  with  the  statement  in  a  printed  cata- 
logue of  M.  Van  Geert's  that  "  all  plants  travel  at 
expense  and  risk  of  purchasers,"  it  was  decided  by 
his  Honour  Judge  Bayley  that  the  defendants  were 
liable.  In  the  case  of  another  consignment  which 
Messrs.  Carter  received  from  M.  Van  Houtte  about 
the  same  time  in  a  damaged  condition  it  was  un- 
necessary to  bring  the  matter  into  a  county  court, 
as  M.  Van  Houtte  very  promptly  and  liberally  met 
Messrs.  Carter  in  the  matter  by  sending  other 
plants  to  replace  those  which  had  been  injured. 


Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  —  A  meeting, 
convened  by  the  committee  of  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  to  confer  with  the  stand-holders 
in  the  flower  market,  Covent  Garden,  as  to  carry- 
ing out  another  floral  fi'te  in  aid  of  the  fund,  took 
place  in  the  Hummums  Hotel  on  Friday  evening,  the 
14th  inst.  Mr.  George  Deal  presided,  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  both  market  growers  and  of  the 
committee.  The  chairman  read  a  letter  from  the 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  His  Grace  would  be  very  pleased  if  the 
committee  would  make  use  once  more  of  the 
flower  market  in  promoting  a  fete  in  aid  of  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  at  such  a  season  as  may 
prove  convenient ;  dlso  a  letter  he  (the  chairman) 
had  received  from  ihe  secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
informing  him  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  vrill  be  very  happy  to  become  patrons  of 
the  fute,  and,  if  possible,  attend  the  same.  The 
opinion  of  the  meeting  being  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  project,  it  was  proposed  by  the  chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Walton,  and  carried  :  "  That  this 
meeting  cordially  agrees  with  the  proposal  to  bold 
a  third  evening  floral  f'He  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  and  having  learned  with  pleasure 
that  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  kindly 


granted  the  use  of  the  market  for  the  purpose, 
hereby  pledges  itself  to  render  the  best  assistance 
in  its  power  to  successfully  carry  out  the  same, 
and  to  co-operate  in  general  with  the  committee 
of  the  fund."  The  following  as  representing  the 
stand-holders  were  appointed  to  act  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  fund  :  Messrs.  W.  Baker,  G.  May,  W. 
Gregory,  J.  Walton,  G.  Messer,  G.  Binnister,  G. 
Poulton,  J.  Lewington,  H.  B.  May,  E.  Sawyer,  T.  A. 
Dickson,  A.  Cattaneo,  E.  Rochford,  A.  BuUen,  G. 
Wermig,  and  J.  Williams.  The  consideration  of  the 
most  appropriate  date  for  holding  the  fOte  was  also 
considered,  and  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
Wednesday,  May  21.  The  joint  committee  will 
meet  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  on  Friday,  the  28th 
inst.,  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  The  proceedings 
closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


Obituary. 


Dr.  Parry. — We  learn  that  Dr.  Parry,  the  cele- 
brated botanist,  died  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  from  pneumonia,  following  on  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza. Charles  C.  Parry  was  an  Englishman,  having 
been  born  in  Admington  on  Aug.  2S,  1823.  The  family 
emigrated  to  America  nine  years  after  his  birth,  and 
settled  in  Washington  County,  New  York.  Dr. 
Parry  at  first  studied  medicine,  but  the  whole  bent 
of  his  energy  was  directed  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  in  184(),  when  his  family  removed  to 
Davenport,  medicine  was  given  up  for  his  more  fa- 
vourite pursuit.  In  1849  Dr.  Parry  commenced  his 
great  work  as  an  explorer,  and  was  attached  to 
David  Dale  Omen's  survey  of  Wisconsin,  afterwards 
joining  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey  botanical 
staff.  He  found  rich  treasures  when  a  member  of 
this  survey,  which  brought  him  across  the  great 
plains  of  the  Southern  States.  In  18G1  he  studied 
the  flora  of  the  central  Rocky  Mountains,  and  made 
valuable  discoveries  when  exploring  the  region  of 
Nevada,  Utah,  Mexico  and  California.  Daven- 
port, however,  was  bis  home,  and  there  his  rich 
herbarium  remains.  Dr.  Parry  brought  to  light 
many  new  plants,  described  by  Dr.  Gray  and  Dr. 
Engelmann,  and  his  name  is  associated  with  several 
noble  Pines,  as  the  Blue  Spruce  (Picea  pungens), 
Pinus  Parryana,  P.  Engelmanni,  and  P.  Torreyana. 

Dr.  Ainsworth. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ainsworth,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  Orchii  growers,  and  whose  name  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  the  charming  hybrid  Dendrobe  D. 
Ainsworthi.  Dr.  Ralph  Ainsworth  lived  at  Lewes, 
Broughton,  Manchester,  where  he  died  on  the  6th 
inst ,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine.  The  Manchester  Royal  Botanic  Society  always 
received  his  active  support,  and  he  was  a  member 
of  its  council.  To  the  horticultural  world  he  will 
be  best  remembered  by  his  love  for  Orchid-,  of 
which  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  Man- 
chester shows.  East  Indian  Orchids  were  cultivated 
with  marked  skill  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  the  noble  specimens  of  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi 
that  were  grown  at  Broughton  created  no  small 
excitement  some  years  ago.  In  recent  times,  since 
Orchids  have  ceased  to  be  treasures  alone  for  the 
few.  Dr.  Ainsworth  has  in  a  sense  retired ;  but  the 
beautiful  hybrid  D.  Ainsworthi,  raised  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  will  long  keep  his  memory  green.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  it  is  the  finest  hybrid  Dendro- 
bium that  has  ever  been  raised. 


Treatment  of  seedling  Plum  trees.— Last 

year  1  topped  back  some  seedling  Plum  trees  in  my 
town  garden,  with  the  view  of  producing  horizontal 
branches  along  the  wall.  The  seed  was  from  the  Vic- 
toria Plum,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  and  certain  bearers,  and  that 
given  the  preference  to  in  the  Nottingham  dis- 
trict. Would  you  kindly  say  if  I  must  graft  to  have 
fruit  ?  or  with  proper  training  and  pruning,  shall  these 
seedlings  produce  fruit  on  their  own  stems  a-s  soon 
and  as  good  if  I  do  not  graft  at  all  ? — W.  J.  Murphv, 
Ch'umcl. 

Names  of  plants. — C.  B.  M.  21.-1,  common 
Mezereon  ;  2,  common  Arbutus.  Please  send  flowers 
of  the  others  ;    wo  do  not  name  Dallbdils. .1 .   B. 

—  CattleyaTriaua;. LI.  /i'>;/.— Gesneria  clongata. — 

—  C.  F.  Howell. — Azalea  Boule  de  Neige. 
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WOODS  AND^  Forests. 

NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  LARCH. 

In  The  Garden  (March  8,  p.  23G)  there  is  a 
paper  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Rich. 
Hartland,  nurseryman,  Cork,  Ireland,  in  which 
he  tells  us  that — 

About  forty  years  ago  the  Tyrolese  seed  was  first 

introduced At  that  time  the  seed  was 

collected  on  the  higher  ranges.  The  produce  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  commanded  a  higher  price 
than  the  native,  but  the  supplies  were  soon  ex- 
hausted and  the  collectors  came  down  to  the  low- 
lands, where  large  quantities  of  seed  were  more 
easily  obtained. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  collectors 
could  climb  trees  with  naked  shanks  for  a  distance 
of  some  CO  feet  or  80  feet  from  the  ground  in  the 
lowlands  and  procure  seed  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  by  going  higher  up  the  hill,  where,  I  am 
told,  many  of  the  trees  are  isolated  specimens 
and  almost  branched  from  the  ground  upwards, 
so  that  the  cones  could  be  gathered  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  in  collecting  Scotch  Fir  cones  in  the 
natural  forests  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  I 
never  saw  the  seed  collectors  attempt  to  climb 
the  tall  naked  trees  in  the  glens  nor  in  the 
Ballochbuie  Forest ;  they  always  directed  their 
course  to  higher  ground,  where  the  trees  were 
well  furnished  with  branches.  Mr.  Hartland, 
however,  admits  the  superiority  of  the  foreign 
Larch  seed  when  it  can  be  had  of  good  quality, 
which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Further 
on  the  writer  says  :— 

In  trees  planted  side  by  side,  the  difference  is 
most  marked  ;  while  one  yields  valuable  timber,  an- 
other is  perfectly  worthless,  and  I  have  seen  many 
plantations  both  in  Scotland  and  in  this  country 
which  after  years  of  waiting  can  never  prove  of  any 
value. 

Now  this  statement  is  altogether  too  sweep- 
ing, as  I  can  show  plantations  both  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  where  the  Tyrolese  Larch 
is  growing  side  by  side  with  trees  raised 
from  home -saved  seed,  and  the  difference 
after  many  years' growth  is  so  slight  that  it  can- 
not be  distinguished.  In  a  paper  before  me 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  Y.  Mechie,  who  has 
had  large  experience  as  a  planter  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  the  following  passage  on  this  sub- 
ject occurs  : — 

There  appears  some  difference  between  trees 
raised  from  seed  received  direct  from  the  Tyrol, 
and  that  of  home-grown  Larch,  in  their  first  and 
early  stages  of  growth.  The  difference  in  the  nur- 
sery ground,  especially  in  the  seed  bed,  is  at  times 
quite  obvious,  and  in  other  cases  quite  nndistin- 

gnishable When  the  plants  grew  older, 

the  marks  of  distinction  became  fainter,  till  at  last 

they  quite  disappeared An  example  of 

this  appeared  in  a  plantation  on  the  estate  of  Inver- 
cauld,  Aberdeenshire,  which  was  planted  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  nurseryman,  Elgin,  in  1854.  One  of  the 
conditions  in  the  contract  was  tt>  plant  a  certain 
quantity  of    Tyrolese   Larch    in   stated   parts   of 

the    enclosure I    examined    very 

minutely  the  Larches  in  this  plantation  when 
thirteen  years  old,  and  on  comparing  the  Tyrolese 
groups  with  those  of  Scotch  produce,  taking  soil, 
situation,  altitude,  &c.,  into  account,  I  left  the 
plantation  quite  unable  to  say  which  had  the 
superiority,  or  whether  or  not  there  was  any  dif- 
ference  between  the    two    sorts The 

greater  part  of  the  Larches  in  this  plantation  are 
in  a  very  thriving  condition,  both  those  from  foreign 

and  home  grown  seed On  the  hillocks 

alluded  to,  both  Scotch  and  Tyrolese  plants  are  in 
vigorous  growth,  with  scarcely  any  sickly  plants 

among  them To  me  there  appears  so 

very  little  difference  between  the  Scotch  and  Tyro- 
lese Larch,  that  planting  should  be  conducted  as 
if  they  were  one  and  the  same  sort  of  trees. 


Now  it  happens  that  I  know  all  about  the 
history  of  this  plantation,  having  been  employed 
by  the  commissioner  to  inspect  and  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  work  during  and  several 
years  after  its  formation,  and  can  corroborate 
Mr.  Mechie's  statement.  But  I  can  go  further 
than  that,  as  I  visited  the  plantation  only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  after  thinning  became  necessary 
and  the  first  parts  that  required  to  be  dealt 
with  in  that  respect  were  the  hillocks  where  the 
Tyrolese  Larches  were  planted.  Mr.  Hartland 
quotes  largely  from  "Grigor's  Arboriculture" 
in  support  of  his  theory.  That  author  places 
great  faith  in  the  hardiness  of  plants  raised  from 
trees  that  have  been  acclimatised  in  this 
country,  as  they  never  start  to  grow  so  early  in 
spring  as  plants  raised  from  foreign  seed,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  this  is  an  advantage,  as 
they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  damaged  by  late  spring 
frosts.  Again,  the  difference  between  the  vi- 
tality of  foreign  seed  and  home-saved  seed  is  so 
great,  that  1  lb.  of  the  former  often  yields  as 
many  plants  as  5  lbs.  of  the  latter,  thus  showing 
clearly  that  the  finest  samples  are  always  to  be 
found  on  trees  growing  in  their  native  habitat. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


THE  WOOD  SUPPLY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
At  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hntel  Mfetropole,  a 
paper  on  "  Forestry  in  the  Colonies  and  India  "  was 
read  on  Tuesday  by  Dr.  W.  Schlich  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Dr.  Schlich 
in  his  lecture  said  that  it  appeared  that  from  tabu- 
lated statements  of  figures  about  £12,000  000  are 
paid  every  year  for  timber  by  theBritish  Empire,  and 
that  while  the  United  Kingdom  alone  required  an- 
nually timber  to  the  value  of  £15,000,000,  its  de- 
pendencies can  furnish  no  more  than  might  be 
valued  at  one-fifth  of  that  amount.  More  than  one 
attempt  to  develop  systematic  forest  management 
has  come  to  nought  owing  to  the  short-sightedness 
of  the  policy  adopted.  The  United  Kingdom  had, 
said  Dr.  Schlich,  an  area  of  waste  land  amounting 
to  over  2t'i,0o0  000  acres,  one-fourth  of  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  ordinary  timber  now 
imported  into  the  country.  It  was  urged  that  these 
lands  were  wanted  for  other  purposes,  but  this  ar- 
gument would  by  no  means  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  most  of  our  colonies,  and  yet  several  of  them, 
althongh  possessing  enormous  areas  available  for 
forestry,  were  already  importing  timber  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  ;  and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that, 
unless  measures  were  speedily  taken,  the  imports 
into  the  Empire  would  increase  as  time  went  on. 
Then  they  had  also  to  consider  the  question 
whether  foreign  countries  would  be  able  to  continue 
to  supply  our  needs.  Some  of  the  colonies  had  en- 
deavoured to  grapple  with  the  question,  but  in 
many  little  or  nothing  had  been  done.  In  spite  of 
the  constitutional  aversion  of  Englishmen  to  State 
interference  in  anything  like  an  industry,  he  con- 
sidered it  essential  that  energetic  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  serious  consequences  that 
would  arise  from  a  failure  of  the  wood  supply  of 
the  Empire.  Nominal  interference  only  would  be 
disastrous.  The  forests  must  be  treated  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  the  State  should  either  set 
aside  certain  areas  for  forest  purposes,  or  by  legis- 
lation take  upon  itself  the  management  of  com- 
munal and  even  private  woodland.  Dealing  with 
India,  the  lecturer  said  that  for  700  years  a  gradual 
destruction  of  the  forests  of  that  country  had  been 
going  on,  and  had  become  fiercer  under  the  British 
rule,  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  cultivated  and 
pasture  land  and  of  the  laying  down  of  railways. 
After  a  time  difficulty  was  experienced  in  meeting 
demands  for  timber,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  a  timber  agency  was  established  on  the 
west  coast,  while  in  1873,  a  teak  plantation  on  a 
large  scale  was  made  at  Nilambur.  Through  the 
energy  of  a  few  officials  the  matter  was  kept  before 
the  public,  and  in  1882  the  Forest  Department  of 
Madras  was  entirely  re-organised.  Several  Acts 
were  passed  to  provide  for  the  management  of  the 
forests  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  a 


competent  staff  of  officers  was  provided,  to  be  rein- 
forced from  time  to  time  by  those  educated  at 
Cooper's  Hill  College.  Under  the  charge  of  the  de- 
partment were  some  55,000,000  acres  of  forest 
lands,  and  the  figures  relating  to  the  cost  of  the 
work  done  were  very  satisfactory.  Dr.  Schlich  then 
placed  before  his  hearers  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  action  of  the  Australian  colonies  with  regard 
to  the  regulation  of  wooded  lands  by  the  State,  con- 
tending that  in  no  case  had  sufficient  steps  been 
taken  to  ensure  a  lasting  and  continuous  supply  of 
timber.  He  did  not  overlook  the  difficulties  of  the 
several  Governments,  but  said  that  they  ought  not 
to  shrink  from  the  duty,  even  though  it  might  be 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  individuals. 


When  to  cut  timber. — A  correspondent  of  an 
American  paper  says :  "  I  have  found  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  the  best,  and  February,  March, 
and  April  the  worst  months  to  cut  wood.  A  red 
Maple  cut  in  September  will  keep  in  a  round  log 
white  and  sound  until  the  next  August ;  while  one 
cut  in  March  will  begin  to  turn  black  and  decay  by 
the  middle  or  last  of  June.  Grey  Birch  cut  in  Sep- 
tember will  keep  in  good  condition  until  the  next 
September  if  left  in  the  woods  cut  in  4-feet  lengths; 
while  if  cut  in  March  and  left  in  the  same  way  it 
will  be  nearly  worthless  by  the  1st  of  August. 
White  Pine,  like  red  Maple,  keeps  white  much 
longer  if  cut  in  September  than  if  cut  in  March, 
and  is  not  injured  by  the  worms  so  much.  Wood 
dried  slowly  in  a  low,  cool  place  is  better  than  if 
dried  quickly  in  the  hot  sun,  even  though  cut  in 
summer.  May  this  not  in  a  measure  account  for 
wood  being  better  cut  in  autumn,  it  having  the 
winter  to  dry  in  ?" 

Renewing  worn-out  hedges. — We  often 
hear  it  said  mat  Qaicks  will  not  grow  in  the  same 
soil  from  which  an  old  hedge  has  been  removed ; 
and,  if  the  old  hedge  has  simply  been  grubbed  up, 
and  the  young  Quicks  planted  without  further 
preparation,  they  will  certainly  not  thrive  any  more 
than  any  other  crop  would  under  such  conditions. 
When  an  old  hedge  is  removed,  it  must  be  done 
thoroughly,  not  leaving  quantities  of  old  roots  in 
the  soil  to  decay  and  breed  fungus  to  attack  the 
roots  of  the  newly-planted  fence.  The  ground 
must  be  properly  trenched,  working  into  it  plenty 
of  manure  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  new  Qaicks 
are  likely  for  some  time  to  extend.  Select,  plant, 
and,  above  all,  keep  the  young  fence  perfectly 
clean  from  weeds,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  a 
little  manure  every  spring,  until  the  hedge  gets  up. 
In  short,  give  it  similar  attention,  with  a  little 
more  manure  than  would  be  considered  necessary 
for  any  fence  newly-planted,  where  none  other  had 
previously  existed;  and  there  need  be  no  mis- 
givings as  to  the  result.  This  replanting  on  ground 
previously  occupied  by  old  hedges  more  particu- 
larly applies  to  boundary  fences,  where  there  can 
be  little  or  no  deviation  from  the  old  line.  Where 
divisional  fences  are  worn  out,  it  is  often  practic- 
able to  prepare  for  and  plant  the  new  fence  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ditch,  or  even  further  to  devi- 
ate from  the  old  line,  which  frequently  presents 
other  advantages,  in  addition  to  new  soil  for  the 
Quicks. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  'Pa.Tte-—This  jovmal  it 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Paris.  In  this  f<ynn  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  halj-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.  /  post  free,  \s.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Tbk 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1889,  thirty-six  voh.f 
price,  cloth,  £11 ;  whole  calf,  £i(,:  half  morocco,  .£32  Si. 

*'  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  ofupicards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  icith  directimis 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  ii:c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.  ,■  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  Thii 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  ichich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  Bd. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1890.  —  Contains 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade 
corrected  up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  oj  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats  (containing  over  8000J  have  been  very  carefully  and 
extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  evtr 
published.    Price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
\N'liicli  dues  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature. " — Shahapearc. 


TUB  GARDENS. 


Most  people  have  useless  empty  barrels,  once 
filled  with  petroleum  oil,  but  now  lying  about 
in  the  yard  or  only  worth  a  few  pence.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  them  used  for  the  purpose 
of  a  tub  garden,  and  for  that  purpose  they  are 
well  qualified.  It  is  best  to  cut  the  barrel  in 
two,  burn  out  the  oil  which  stUl  clings  to  the 
wood,  and  then  make  each  half  a  receptacle  for 
flowers.  But,  if  possible,  before  this  is  done 
the  sides  should  be  well  covered  with  cork, 
which  will  hide  the  hideous  exterior  before 
plants  droop  over  it. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  tubs  for  flowers 
ia  that  they  can  be  placed  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  any  flowers  otherwise.  There 
is  often  a  space  covered  with  large  flagstone.s 
outside  a  garden  door,  or  in  some  side  corner  of 
the  house,  where  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
have  flowers,  but  a  border  is  impossilile,  as  the 
ground  cannot  be  dug.  Such  a  place  ia  often 
sheltered  and  sunny,  and  thus  flowers,  in  a 
warm  corner  where  frost  has  little  power,  can  be 
made  to  come  early  before  their  brethren  in  the 
o]  len  garden.  Another  advantage  is  that  one  has 
such  complete  power  over  the  soO,  and  the  depth 
of  it  in  a  tub  of  this  kind  keeps  the  earth  cool 
and  moist  for  the  plants  in  the  summer-time. 
Moreover,  the  height  of  the  tub  brings  the 
flowers  near  the  eye,  and  this  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, for  the  small  things  which  are  suitable  for 
such  a  purpose  show  themselves  a  great  deal 
better  for  being  raised  up  nearer  the  eye,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  stoop  down  low  to  smell  the 
delicious  perfume  of  the  Hyacinths. 

It  is  easy  to  change  the  plants  in  tubs  of  this 
kind  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  so  to  have  a 
succession  of  flowers  from  February  to  No- 
vember. They  are  specially  suitable  for  bulbs. 
The  soil  should  be  removed  in  November,  or 
earlier  if  the  summer  beauty  is  quite  gone,  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  then  the  whole 
surface  covered  with  a  variety  of  bulbs  put 
thickly  together,  Ijut  arranged  so  as  to  look 
well  by  and  by  in  early  spring.  Snowdrops 
may  be  dotted  over  the  whole,  and  Crocuses  of 
the  three  colours — yeUow,  white,  and  purple — 
thickly  round  the  edge.  Then  Hyacinths  placed 
in  and  out  according  to  colours,  and  the  dark 
blue  Squill,  or  Chionodoxa  Lucilia;,  scattered 
everywhere  that  room  can  be  found  for  them. 
Places  might  still  be  left  round  the  margin 
among  the  Crocuses  for  coloured  Primroses, 
which  should  not  be  planted  till  the  bulbs 
are  well  covered  with  soil.  With  the  early 
days  of  January  such  a  little  tub  garden 
will  begin  to  be  interesting.  The  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  and  Primroses  will  flower  earlier 
than  in  the  garden,  and  the  Hyacinths  wiU  cover 
the  ground  early  with  green  leaves,  and  their 
spikes  of  bloom  pushing  up  amongst  them. 
The  Squills  will  be  out  in  flower  as  the  Crocuses 
and  Snowdrops  are  passing  away,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  bloom  with  the  Hyacinths.  Just  at 
thi.s  time,  when  our  indoor  Hyacinths  are  begin- 
ning to  fail,  and  even  those  kept  back  in  a  per- 
fectly cool  greenhouse  are  nearly  over,  those  in 
the  tub  garden  are  beginning  to  come  out  in  full 
beauty,  and  they  will  thus  prolong  the  s  ason 
of  those  lovely  flower.s.  They  will  again  be 
succeeded  by  Hyacinths  in  the  open  border. 

In  summer  the    planting  would,  of   course, 


be  according  to  taste,  but  the  beauty  of  trail- 
ing plants  hanging  over  the  sides  with  clustered 
flowers  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
old-fashioned  Canary  Creeper  (Troppeolum 
canarieuse)  does  admirably  in  this  position. 
The  common  Nasturtium  grows  almost  tuo 
luxuriantly,  but  if  care  is  taken  with  it,  and  if 
the  fine  red  and  clear  yellow  varieties  only  are 
used,  they  add  very  much  to  the  summer 
beauty  of  the  tub  garden. 

Another  old-fashioned  flower,  Lobelia  gracilis, 
always  looks  well  rambling  among  the  inter- 
stices of  the  cork,  its  bright  blue  flowers  form- 
ing a  pretty  contrast  to  the  light  brown  colour 
of  the  cork,  amongst  which  the  Lobelia  wUl 
delight  to  throw  its  graceful  stems,  covered,  as 
they  always  are,  with  small,  but  pretty  flowers. 

A  great  deal  might  be  done  in  this  way  to 
make  a  dull  corner  bright  with  flowers  and 
specially  interesting  during  the  winter  season. 
Bees,  at  all  events,  will  be  grateful  to  those 
who  will  thus  utilise  the  barrel,  wliicli  has  long 
perhaps  been  worthless  lumber  in  the  back 
yard.  A  Glouce.steeshirb  PvVh.son. 


THE  WILD  PLANTS  OF  SELBOENE. 

To  THE  Bditok  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Your  interesting  notice  on  the  "  Wild 
Plants  of  Selborne "  (Garden,  March  22,  p. 
274)  tempts  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  those  specially  mentioned.  I  am  sceptical  as 
to  Tulipa  sylvestris  having  disappeared  from 
the  park  of  "  The  Wakes. "  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
find,  because  it  comes  up  along  with  the  Grass 
and  never  flowers.  The  late  Professor  Bell 
paid  great  attention  to  the  wild  Tulip,  and 
transplanted  some  roots  into  his  garden  where 
it  flowered  on  two  occasions  only  ;  one  blossom 
he  sent  to  the  Linnean  Society  and  one  he  gave 
me.  I  am  unable  to  give  a  reason  why  it 
flowered  so  seldom  in  the  garden,  but  it  would 
be  suflicient  to  account  for  its  not  flowering  in 
the  park,  that  the  Professor  cut  the  park  for 
hay  every  year,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Tulip 
being  cut  before  they  were  fully  withered  the 
bulbs  got  weakened.  I  once  saw  a  blossom  in 
the  churchyard  at  Selborne  from  some  bulbs 
that  had  been  transplanted  from  the  park.  I 
have  not  myself  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
for  the  Tulip  in  the  park  since  Professor  Bell's 
death,  exactly  ten  years  ago,  but  up  to  that 
time  it  was  there  and  long  after  the  transplant- 
ing of  a  small  portion  of  it  by  him  into  his  gar- 
den. Tooth-wort  grows  here,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  plant  easily  overlooked.  I  do  not  believe  Par- 
nassia  palustris  to  be  a  native,  but  to  have  come 
from  seed  which  White  mentions  having  sown. 
That  accomplished  botanist.  Lord  Selborne,  was 
the  fortunate  finder  of  this  lovely  plant. 

It  is  long  since  Asplenium  Ruta-Muraria  and 
A.  Ceterach  grew  on  the  church  wail,  for  Pro- 
fessor Bell  in  his  list  adds  "formerly"  to  each 
of  them.  However,  I  have  seen  the  former 
growing  on  the  wall  that  separated  "  The  Wakes  " 
from  the  street,  but  this  wall  was  taken  down  in 
1882  and  the  Fern  disappeared.  The  narrow- 
leaved  Everlasting  Pea  is  exceedingly  abundant 
in  all  this  district.  There  are  two  beautiful 
plants  abundant  in  this  district,  which  have 
certainly  extended  their  areas  within  my  obser- 
vation ;  these  are  Epilobium  angustifolium  anil 
Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus. 

Wm.  Wickham. 

Binsfcd  ]Vyck,  Alton,  RanU. 

Hardiness  of  Abutilon  vexillarium. — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  complete  hardiness  of  this 
plant.  I  have  grown  it  here  in  the  open  ground 
for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  under  a  wall,  but  not 


trained  to  it.  In  a  very  severe  winter  it  may  get 
cut  to  the  ground,  but  shoots  up  again.  It  flowers 
nicely  nearly  all  the  summer;  if  trained  to  the  wall 
it  would  probably  llower  better.  I  had  it  first 
from  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  who  grew  it  beautifully 
as  a  conservatory  pillar  shrub,  and  that  is  no  doubt 
the  best  place  for  it. — H.  N.  Ellacombb,  liiUon. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE  FROST  AMONG   THE   ROSES. 

The  Roses  at  the  end  of  February  seemed  all 
unconscious  of  the  hard  fate  that  hung  over 
them  ;  hence  the  hard  grip  of  lion-like  March 
found  them  almost  as  advanced  and  tender  as 
the  1st  of  May.  The  efi"ect  of  from  20^  to  30° 
of  frost  on  Rose  branchlets  studded  from  base 
to  summit  with  growing  shootlets  from  1  inch 
to  3  inches  long  can  be  more  readily  imagined 
than  described.  The  shootlets  are  quite  black- 
ened, and  many  of  the  branches  that  bore  them 
are  cut  down  level  with  the  ground.  Roses  on 
their  own  roots  have  been  thrown  back  for  a 
month  or  more,  but  not  greatly  injured  other- 
wise. AVorked  and  standard  Roses  have  suf- 
fered more  seriously  and  fared  much  worse. 
This  ruthless  cutting  back  or  pruning  through 
the  frost  has  settled  for  the  time  the  contro- 
versy that  arises  almost  every  spring  as  to  the 
wisdom  or  otherwise  of  cutting  ott'  or  back  the 
highest  or  terminal  Ijuds  of  our  Roses  that 
break  into  leafage  and  insist  on  growing  at  sea- 
sons abnormally  early. 

Some  rosarians  assert  that  by  cutting  these 
oiT  as  soon  as  the  buds  break  into  shoots,  further 
growth  is  checked,  and  the  semi- dormant  buds 
near  to  the  base  of  the  Rose  trees  or  bushes 
remain  longer  dormant.  There  may  be  some 
grain  of  truth  in  this  theory  and  practice  of 
early  pruning  to  check  growth.  Doubtless  the 
growing  shoots  tend  to  draw  up  more  sap  from 
the  roots.  In  the  ratio  they  do  this  they  foster 
the  general  growth  of  the  Rose.  Cut  them 
clean  ofl"  down  to  the  dormant  buds,  and  their 
attractive  force  is  suddenly  got  rid  of.  But 
this  is  but  one  side  of  the  complicated  question 
of  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  removal  of 
prematurely  early  growths  of  Roses  and  other 
plants.  These  early  growths  are  safety-valves 
as  much  or  more  than  stimulants.  The  growth 
expends  force  ;  its  removal  suppresses  and  con- 
centrates it  into  the  semi  or  wholly  dormant  buds 
left.  The  check  caused  through  their  removal  is 
temporary  ;  the  stimulus  arising  through  the  con- 
centration of  force  into  smaller  areas  is  perma- 
nent ;  hence,  on  the  whole,  the  removal  of  pre- 
cocious growths  with  the  view  of  ensuruig  a  finer 
and  fuller  blossoming  time  in  due  season  is  a  mis- 
take. If  anything  is  done  in  this  direction, 
the  safer  course  is  to  rub  oft'  the  more  advanced 
shoots  from  the  heads  of  our  Rose  branches. 
A  portion  of  the  sap  set  or  sustained  in  motion 
through  these  growing  shootlets  would  still  flow 
into  these  budless  branches,  which  would  become 
storehouses  for  the  all  too  active  growing  force  of 
the  early-stimulated  Rose  trees.  This  sap  would 
virtually  be  lost  ;  but  that  matters  not,  as  its 
diversion  into  those  useless  channels  would 
remove  tlie  pressure  from  the  dormant  buds, 
and  thus  retard  their  breaking  into  growth  by 
possibly  a  month  or  more. 

Amateurs  are  mostly  unduly  alarmed  at  the 
prodigal  waste  of  vital  force  and  blooming 
power  involved  in  the  early  development  of 
Rose  shoots  doomed  to  future  destruction  either 
through  the  knife  or  killing  frosts.  Rosarians 
of  greater  practical  experience  more  versed  in 
the  prodigal  provisions  of  Nature  trouble  little 
at  the  great  waste  of  force  involved  in  unseason- 
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able  growth,  and  very  much  about  timing  the 
growth  of  the  Roses  to  suit  their  climate  and 
provide  for  their  wants.  Besides,  in  the 
majority  of  our  seasons,  however  much  and 
skilfully  rosarians  may  plan  or  purpose  in 
reference  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
blossoming  of  their  Roses,  our  climate  most 
tyrannically  disposes  of  the  matter.  For  ex- 
ample, up  to  the  1st  of  Maich  this  year  we 
were  all  on  the  outlook  for  an  exceptionally 
early  season.  Now  it  is  more  than  probable  it 
may  prove  exceiitionally  late.  Why  ?  Two  nights' 
frost  of  exceptional  severity  passed  over  them 
early  in  March,  and  these  have  caused  aU  the 
difference,  for  they  have  not  only  virtually 
destroyed  all  precocious  growths,  but  have  so 
severely  nipped  the  dormant  buds,  that  the 
latter  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  start,  even  were  all 
the  branches  with  started  buds  to  be  pruned 
hard  back  to  their  dormant  base  to-morrow. 

D.  T.  F. 


being  much  deeper  and  richer  in  shade  than  those  of 
the  well-known  Safrano,  tbat  haa  been  such  a  favour- 
ite for  so  many  years  past.  William  Allen  Richardson, 
I  fear,  is  ra'her  a  weakly  growing  variety,  but  no 
doubt  it  has  been  so  forced  and  worked  up  to  get  a 
grod  stock  tbat  this  may  lave  bad  somethiug  to  do  in 
reducing  its  strength.  The  first  plants  I  bad  I  could 
not  get  to  start  and  they  died,  but  those  obtained 
since  have  flowered  and  are  now  doing  well. — S. 


Sose  Gloire  de  Dijon. — It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  is  the  best  Rose  ever  sent  out,  as  for 
freedom  of  blooming  and  general  usefulness  it  has 
no  equal,  for  whether  indoors  or  out  there  is 
scarcely  a  week  or  day  during  the  time  plants  of 
it  are  in  leaf  that  flowers  of  it  cannot  be  had. 
Some  years  ago  I  tried  a  Climbing  Devoniensis  in 
one  of  the  houses,  but  the  growth  was  so  strong 
and  rampant  that  it  did  not  bloom  satisfactorily, 
and  I  budded  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  it.  This  now 
covers  nearly  the  whole  roof,  and  would  have  done 
double  or  treble  as  much,  but  it  had  to  be  restricted 
for  the  sake  of  other  plants  growing  below.  The 
trunk  is  like  a  tree,  the  main  stems  and  branches 
very  large,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  that  may  be 
had  during  the  season  is  enormous.  The  way  I 
manage  it  is  to  cut  out  the  wood  that  has  pro- 
duced the  blooms  and  lay  in  or  leave  as  much  of 
the  young  as  there  is  sufScient  room  for ;  all  the 
very  strong  wood  is  taken  out  as  soon  as  it  shows. 
— S. 

Variation  of  colour  in  Hareclial  Niel  Hose. 
— I  have  got  about  1000  blooms  and  buds  on  a 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery.  I 
send  you  two  buds,  both  of  which  came  off  the 
same  branch.  Is  the  sport  worth  propagating? — D. 
McAethuk. 

*„*  Variation  of  colour,  as  displayed  in  two 
blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common— more  common  even  out  of  doors  than 
under  glass — but,  as  a  rule,  quite  inconstant. 
Should  Mr.  McArthur  propagate  the  two  shoots 
side  by  side,  there  is  little  if  any  probability  that 
he  would  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  blooms 
produced  by  the  two  sets  of  plants  next  season. 
The  causes  that  produce  these  variations  of  shade 
in  the  flowers  of  Marechal  Niel  appear  to  be  vari- 
ous, and  by  no  means  exactly  defined,  but  their 
effect  is  very  temporary. — T.  W.  Girdlestonb. 

Spineless  Roses. — I  have  noticed  for  some 
years  past  that  the  Roses  without  spines  or  that 
have  only  a  few  always  do  the  best  in  pots  when 
forced,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  others  have 
experienced  the  same  thing  with  those  they  grow, 
as  Roses  without  thorns  are  far  more  desirable 
than  those  with,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  select  a 
good  many  that  are  almost  free  from  them.  I  find 
the  old  John  Hopper  is  one  of  the  best  for  pot  cul- 
ture and  a  most  excellent  Rose  for  cutting,  as  the 
flowers  stand  up  well  and  show  the  rich  satiny 
backs  of  the  petals  off  to  advantage.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  English  raised  Roses  that  have  ever 
taken  any  position,  and  although  it  is  now  seldom 
seen  on  exhibition  tables,  I  think  it  will  always  be 
grown,  as,  like  Devoniensis  among  the  Teas,  John 
Hopper  is  distinct  and  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
among  the  Perpetuals.  Although  it  was  in  demand 
when  first  sent  out,  its  raiser  did  not  reap  much 
benefit,  as  it  was  issued  before  he  had  much  stock, 
and  others  propagated  and  supplied  the  public— D. 

Rose  William  Allen  Richardson.— This  is  a 
lovely  httle  linse  when  the  bud  is  about  half  open,  at 
which  stage  it  is  very  choice  for  button-holes,  as  the 
form  is  perfect  and  the  colour  exquisite,  the  flowers 


Orchids. 


TRICHOGLOTTIS  FASCIATA. 

The  flowers  which  were  sent  me  by  Mr.  John 
Harris  were  of  this  species,  and  I  am  much 
obliged  for  them.  Trichoglottis  is  a  small  genus 
of  Eastern  Orchids  belonging  to  the  Vandew, 
and  in  habit  of  growth  the  present  plant 
much  resembles  a  Renanthera,  but  it  jn'oduces 
its  flowers  more  freely  than  the  old  and  well- 
known  R.  coccinea.  It  is  an  evergreen  plant, 
with  a  somewhat  stout  stem,  from  which  it 
makes  roots  very  freely,  and  upon  either  side 
are  produced  the  oblong-obtuse  leaves,  which 
are  about  3  inches  in  length  by  about  1  inch  in 
breadth.  The  peduncle  is  short,  few-flowered, 
and  erect.  The  spike  sent  me  bears  four 
blooms,  which,  I  think,  is  the  usual  number. 
The  flowers,  springing  from  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  to 
the  leaf,  are  very  freely  produced.  Although 
they  cannot  be  called  very  showy,  they  are 
very  distinct,  spreading,  and  some  2  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  about  equal, 
the  ground  colour  pale  yellow,  transversely 
barred  with  dull  brown.  The  lip  is  white, 
tinged  with  pale  mauve.  The  flowers  are  of 
good  substance,  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfec- 
tion. Naturally  I  believe  these  plants  are 
epiphytal,  but  under  cultivation  they  succeed 
best  grown  in  pots,  as  their  stout  stem  and 
leaves  dn  not  receive  sufficient  nutriment  under 
any  other  system.  The  Trichoglottis  likes  sun- 
shine, and  therefore  it  should  be  well  exposed, 
the  shading  being  kept  on  it  more  than  on  other 
plants.  The  pots  used  for  it  should  be  well 
drained,  as  during  the  summer  months  it  re- 
quires an  abundance  of  water.  It  grows  best 
in  living  Sphagnum,  without  the  addition  of 
any  other  substance.  Treated  thus  it  will  thrive 
admirably  and  bloom  freely.  I  am  not  aware 
of  its  exact  habitat  in  the  East,  but  I  think  it 
must  be  in  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
I  also  think  this  is  the  only  species  in  cultiva- 
tion. W.  H.  GOWER. 


OdontoglosBum  madrense. — This  is  both  a 
pretty  flower  and  very  distinct.  I  was  much 
gratified  a  short  time  since  to  see  a  fine  spike  of  it 
on  a  plant  in  Mr.  Dorman's  collection  at  Sydenham. 
It  is  a  charming  plant,  and  its  flowers  are  fragrant. 
The  whole  llower  is  of  the  purest  white,  the  sepals 
and  petals  blotched  at  the  base  with  reddish 
purple,  the  lip  being  stained  with  yellow  on  the 
disc.  This  plant  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Afa<iazi7ie  some  fifteen  years  ago  under  the  name 
of  O.  maxillare.  It  had  been  collected  by  Roezl, 
and  had  been  named  madrense  by  Reichenbach. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  of  Mexico,  and 
likes  a  little  more  warmth  than  the  majority  of  the 
Odontoglossums. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  TriansB. — A  remarkable  and  very 
fine  variety  of  this  is  to  hand,  sent  by  Mr.  Moss,  of 
Bishop's  Waltham,  near  Portsmouth.  He  says  in 
his  letter  that  it  puts  him  very  much  in  mind  of  a 
gigas,  but  in  this  respect  I  must  differ  from  him ; 
it  does  not  resemble  that  kind  in  the  least.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  round  flower,  the  segments  being 
broad  and  of  good  substance,  the  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  deep  rose ;  the  lip  has  a 
wide  open  throat,  and  it  is  not  so  closed  in  front 
as  in  the  majority  of  the  varieties  of  this  species  ;  it 


is  rose-coloured,  the  front  portion  being  deep 
maroon,  and  the  whole  ground  at  the  back  being 
rich  orange-yellow,  the  throat  rose-coloured.  It  is 
a  very  rich  coloured  and  handsome  variety.  Mr. 
Moss  tells  me  it  is  from  an  imported  plant,  and 
that  it  has  red  pseudo-bulbs. — W.  H.  G. 

Lselia  harpophylla  — A  very  fine  truss  of 
bloom  of  this  species  comes  from  Mr.  White's  gar- 
den at  Arddarroch  ;  the  truss  is  more  compact 
than  one  usually  sees,  and  it  bears  eight  flowers 
of  a  rich  orange-vermilion.  I  think  Mr.  Brown 
says  this  Lajlia  has  been  growing  with  his  Cattleyas, 
which  is  a  higher  temperature  than  I  have  seen 
this  plant  doing  well  in  ;  nevertheless,  this  truss  of 
flower  unquestionably  proves  the  plant  has  enjoyed 
its  surroundings.  I  have  seen  L.  harpophylla  thriving 
best  in  the  Odontoglossum  house,  and  upon  one 
occasion  I  saw  plants  of  it  standing  upon  a  shelf. 
The  soil  was  quite  frozen  hard,  and  yet  they 
flowered  the  following  spring  and  are  now  in  ex- 
cellent health,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  submit  to 
a  great  range  of  temperature.— G. 

Phajus  tuberculosus. — This  beautiful  species 
is  now  flowering  very  freely  in  Mr.  Measures' 
garden  at  Camberwell,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
plants  appear  to  suffer  a  great  deal  from  the 
blooming.  Unfortunately,  this  is  one  of  the  plants 
that  at  present  we  are  not  able  to  grow  well,  and 
thus  we  lose  much  of  its  beauty,  for  when  properly 
established  it  must  be  magnificent.  This  Phajas 
evidently  comes  from  the  low-lying  country,  for  it 
requires  a  maximum  of  heat  and  moisture,  but  at 
the  same  time  we,  as  a  rule,  exclude  air  from  the 
hottest  houses.  It  is  grown  by  Mr.  Simpkins,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Measures,  in  the  house  with  the 
Phalajnopsids,  and  both  plants  are  showing  un- 
mistakable signs  of  improvement.  The  scape,  pro- 
duced from  near  the  top  of  the  bulb  between  the 
lower  leaves,  is  erect,  and  bears  from  four  to  six  or 
more  flowers,  each  measuring  about  '-'J  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white  ;  the 
lip  is  peculiar,  funnel-shaped,  the  side  lobes  very 
large,  erect,  the  ground  colour  yellow,  profusely 
studded  with  large  dots  of  deep  crimson,  front 
lobe  much  smaller,  white,  with  large,  irregular 
blotches  of  rosy  purple,  whilst  on  the  disc  it  bears 
three  orange-yellow  ridges,  column  large,  but  slen- 
der, white,  tinged  with  rose-purple.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  when  in  flower,  but  one 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  when  growing.— G. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Chysis  braetescens. — I  have  this  Orchid  in 
flower,  one  plant  with  nine  blooms— also  Cypripedium 
callosum. — C.  H.  F.,  Stroud. 

Dendrobium  nobila.- From  Mr.  Brown,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  White,  of  Arddarroch,  come  some  fine 
sprays  cf  this  species.  Mr.  Brown  refers  to  the  fact 
of  there  being  tour  flowers  from  each  node,  saying,"  I 
do  not  remember  seeing  this  before,"  and  we  also  do 
not  rem\:niber  to  have  seen  more  than  three. 

liSelia  Buperbiens  not  flowering.— Can  you 
tell  me  the  cause  of  the  encloEed  La'lia  superbiens  not 
flowering  ?  The  plant,  growing  on  a  block  of  wood,  is 
perfectly  healthy,  and  has  made  a  flower  stem  4  feet 
long.  The  temperature  is  never  lower  than  55"  by 
night  and  05"  by  day. — T.  A. 

*«*  Can  only  imagine  it  arises  from  want  of  strength 
to  mature  its  flowers. — Ed. 

Ccelogynes.  —  Some  tine  flowers  of  the  pure 
white  form  (hololeuca),  Lemoniana,  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Chatsworth  variety  comes  from  Mr. 
White's  garden  at  Arddarroch ;  they  certainly  are 
lovely.  These  plants  appear  to  be  later  than  the  plants 
aliout  London.  It  is  a  happy  condition  of  things  to  be 
in  a  locality  where  fog  does  not  play  such  havoc  as  it 
does  in  the  London  districts. 

Leptotes  bieolor. — I  have  received  from  "  H.  H." 
a  spray  of  this  bearing  five  flowers.  This  is  a  very 
unusual  number,  but  I  think  I  have  some  records  of 
tive  flowers  before.  It  does  not  always  bloom  with 
such  vigour.  In  all  probability  it  will  not  another 
year.  The  growth  should  be  marked,  and  should  it  do 
so,  it  will  become  a  valuable  form  of  this  beautiful  and 
interesting  plant. — W. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  melanocen- 
trum. — Flowers  of   this   beautiful  variety,  which  was 
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exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  llojal  Horticultural 
Society  recently,  have  beeu  sent  by  Mr.  Tautz,  of 
Stndley  House,  Shepherd's  Bush.  It  is  a  great  uo- 
velty  and  a  realgem.  The  flowers  are  about  the  nor- 
mal size,  the  whole  pure  white,  saving  a  broad  baud  of 
deep  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  lip  and  extending 
right  across  it.  The  column  is  also  of  the  same  colour, 
in  front  of  which  are  the  pair  of  horns  on". the  crest, 
which  at  the  base  are  enveloped  in  the  crimson  band, 
but  the  tips  are  yellow. 

ALPINE  PINKS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir,— When  I  received  the  No.  of  The  Garden 
(for  Jan.  4)  containing  the  article  on  alpine 
Pinks  and  the  coloured  plate  of  Dianthus  ne- 
glectus,  with  which  M.  Froebel  has  found  fault, 
my  first  impression  was  that  the  coloured  plate 
did  not  exactly  repre.seut  the  character  of 
the  plant  which  Loiseleur  named  Dianthus  ne- 
glectus,  and  which  I  have  cultivated  for  a  long 
time  in  my  own  garden.  However,  the  colour 
or  tint  of  the  flowers  in  the  plate  is  not  so  untrue 
as  M.  Froebel  asserts  it  to  be,  and,  besides,  the 
question  of  colour  or  shades  of  colour  is  of  no 
importance  from  a  botanical  point  of  view. 
What  struck  me  most  particularly  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  foliage  (which  in  a  living 
plant  of  Dianthus  neglectus  is  glaucescent)  was 
represented  in  the  plate  ;  but,  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  of  the  chromo-litho- 
graphic  process,  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  artist  had  for  his  subject  a  true  speci- 
men of  Dianthus  neglectus,  for  this  species  is 
cultivated  in  this  country  and  does  well  here.  I 
am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  After  reading  M. 
Froebel's  letter,  I  again  carefully  examined  the 
coloured  plate,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  represents  a  plant  of  the  true  Dianthus  ne- 
glectus modified  by  cultivaticm  in  England.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  mountain 
plants  undergo  modifications  of  form  and  colour 
when  cultivated  in  the  climate  of  England.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  such  has  been  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  I  will  even  go 
farther  in  saying  that  1  believe  M.  Froebel  is 
wrong  in  questioning  whether  "  D.  K."  ever 
saw  a  true  plant  of  Dianthus  neglectus,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  M.  Froeoel  has  himself  ever 
seen  one,  and  that  he  has  not  got  some  other 
species  in  mistake.  I  have  in  my  collection, 
under  the  erroneousname  of  Dianthus  neglectus, 
a  form  of  D.  glacialis  which  M.  Froebel  formerly 
sold  under  the  name  of  D.  neglectus.  If  he  stUl 
sells  the  plant  under  this  name  I  regret  it  very 
much,  as  his  interests  will  not  be  served  thereby. 
Dianthus  neglectus  has  no  aSinity  with  D. 
alpinus  or  D.  glacialis,  but  comes  under  the 
classification  of  D.  cajsius,  for  a  dwarf  form  of 
which  it  might  readily  pass.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Dianthus  which  M.  Froebel  for- 
merly sold  as  D.  neglectus  is  Dianthus  nitidus 
of  Poir.  (not  of  W.  K.). 

M.  Froebel  makes  a  very  great  mistake  when 
he  asserts  that  Dianthus  neglectus  "has  been 
found  neither  in  Switzerland  nor  in  the  Py- 
renees, it  being  a  native  of  the  Maritime  Alps 
Bouthof  Mont  Cenis  only."  He  will, perhaps,  per- 
mit me  to  point  out  to  him,  from  amongst  nu- 
merous authorities,  the  following  few  extracts 
from  standard  works:  Steudel's  "  Nomencla- 
tor  Botanicus,"  p.  500;  "Dianthus  neglectus 
(Loisl.),  Alps,  Switzerland  ;"  Lamotte,  "Cata- 
logue des  plantes  vasculaires,  &c. ,"  p.  18  ; 
"  Dianthus  neglectus,  Alps,  France  ;  "  Koch, 
"German  and  Swiss  Flora,"  p.  (J7,  Dianthus 
neglectus,  "  On  the  highest  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
very  rare  ;  Umbrail,  in  Graiiblinden  ;  Glarner 
Alps,  near  Graiibiinden,  South  Tyrol."  Gremli, 
"Flore  analitique  de  la  Suisse,"  .5th  edition, 
p.  57i,  appendix  ;  D.  neglectus,  Umbrail,  Glarner 
Alps.  ' 


I  have  found  this  plant  in  abundance  on  all 
the  Alps  of  Aosta  and  on  all  those  of  Dauphiny. 
D.  neglectus  (Lois.)  is  properly  a  plant  of  Dau- 
phiny, and  although  it  is  found  here  and  there 
on  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  geographical  centre 
of  its  distribution  is  on  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny. 
It  is  also  found  in  other  localities,  and  it  is  in- 
correct to  say  that  its  habitat  is  confined  to  the 
INIaritime  Alps. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  "  D.  K." 
was  not  wrong  in  stating  that  Dianthus  neglec- 
tus is  found  in  Switzerland,  although  it  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  that  country.  As  re- 
gards the  coloured  plate,  I  may  repeat  that 
I  consider  it  represents  a  true  Dianthus  ne- 
glectus, the  aspect  of  which  has  been  modified 
either  by  the  colour-printing  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  jilant  having  been  grown  in  the 
climate  of  England.  This  modification,  how- 
ever, is  in  reality  very  slight,  for  one  can  at  the 
first  glance  recognise  in  the  illustration  a  plant 
of  the  type  of  Dianthus  neglectus. 

Daphne. 
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Chionodoxa    Tmolusl  and  C.  Lucilise  are 

identical,  yet  labelled  as  if  distinctinsome  collections. 
Tf  the  flowers  of  both  were  mixed  together  it  would 
be  impossible  to  separate  them. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum. — A  spike  of  au  ex- 
cellent variety  of  this  conies  from  Jlr.  Dale,  Brom- 
borough  Hall,  Cheshire.  The  flowers  are  very  fine, 
the  crimson  on  the  lip  deep  and  covering  almost  the 
whole  surface. 

Scilla  bifolia  alba,  as  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  by 
Messrs.  liarr,  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  form 
known  in  our  gardens.  It  ia  more  free-flowering,  the 
flowers  are  larger,  more  compact,  and  the  spike,  instead 
of  being  loosely  scattered,  has  a  neat  pyramidal  form. 
It  f  romises  to  be  a  real  acquisition  to  our  list  of  spring 
flowers. — K. 

The  Triteleia  unlflora  shown  amongst  the  Kew 
alpines  shows  what  can  be  done  with  this  bulb  when 
gro^vn  in  pois.  The  flowers  themselves  are  perfect 
both  in  form  and  colour,  the  only  objection  that  can 
be  urged  against  its  general  use  ia  the  more  or  less 
Garlic  smell,  which  in  small  rooms  or  houses  is  dis- 
agreeable, but  which  in  large  structures  will  not  be 
much  noticed. — K. 

Khododendrons  Celestial  and  omniflo- 
riim. — These  two  valuable  hybridsare  of  the  same  paren- 
tage as  R.  yueen  of  Dwarfs.  Celestial  has  beautiful 
pale  blush  flowers,  and  is  very  free  blooming.  ()mui- 
florum  has  dense  trusses  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Both  varieties  are 
invaluable  for  forcing,  and  are  as  easily  grown  as  the 
ordinary  form  of  Rhododendron,  being  of  a  hardy  and 
robust  constitution.— J.  Hathaway. 

Bletia  hyacinthlna  is  flowering  freely  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew,  and  though  quite  hardy,  it  is  a 
useful  plant  for  the  warm  house  at  this  season.  The 
flowers  vary  in  colour,  thi  finest  the  deep  rose-purple 
forms,  which  also  make  the  richest  effect  in  the  open. 
If  planted  out  it  shauld  have  a  moist  peaty  spot, 
shaded  from  bright  sun,  and  screened  from  winds  by 
surrounding  dwarf  shrubs.  There  are  many  nooks 
and  bays  in  rockeries  where  this  Chinese  plant  will 
succeed. 

Cattleya  Trianse  from  Cheshire.— We  have 
received  a  flower  of  a  curiously  coloured  variety  from 
Mr.  Dale,  Brouiborough Hall, Cheshire  in  whichthetwo 
lower  sepals  are  transformed  into  small  labellutns,  each 
of  the  san;e  colouring  and  with  a  central  longitudinal 
line  of  orange-yellow,  the  base  bright  criuison._  We 
have  the  same  curious  distribution  of  colour  in  C. 
A'anneriana;  but  in  this  variety  it  is  clearer,  and  not 
suggesting  a  "  treak,"  as  the  bloom  sent.  The  lip^  of 
Mr.  Dale's  floiver  is  well  expanded,  bold,  and  rich 
yellow  in  the  throat,  but  bright  crimson  in  the  front. 
The  flower  haa  lost  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  more 
normal  types. 

Clianthus  Dampieri  in  V.''ales.— The  heal- 
thiest and  finest  plant  of  this  I  have  hitherto  .seen  in 
I  the  open  air  is  growing  against  a  wall  in  the  kitchen 
'garden  at  Penrieo  Caslle,  a  distance  of  12  mil^s  from 
Swansea.  Planted  out  two  years  ago,  it  has  at- 
'  taine  d  a  height  of  10  feet,  and  spread  out  freely.   When 


I  saw  it  the  other  day  every  shoot  was  fully  furnished 
with  buds,  some  of  which  were  just  beginning  to  open. 
In  another  month  it  will  be  one  of  the  brightest  plants 
in  the  garden.  It  ought  to  be  planted  more  frequently 
in  the  open  air. — J.  MriR,  ilarrjdm. 

Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum.— Ihave  sent 
a  flower  of  Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum  from  a  plant 
which  we  have  in  bloom  just  now.  Do  you  think  it  i^ 
a  very  good  form  ?— W.  Bound,  Barrow  Street,  Qiiorti , 
Lou'jlihorough. 

*#*  Excellent  variety. — Ed. 

R.  A.  Rolfe.— We  understand  that  Mr.  Rolfe,  of 
the  Kew  Herbarium,  is  about  to  sever  his  connection 
with  that  establishment  for  the  post  of  co-editor  of  the 
Lindenia,  published  by  M.  Linden  in  Brussels.  We 
have  not  heard  if  Mr.  Rolfe  intends  to  reside  in 
Brussels  in  order  to  be  on  the  spot,  but  we  really  ought 
to  do  something  in  order  to  have  an  Englishman  who 
is  capable  and  willing  to  devote  his  time  and  his 
energies  to  the  recpiirements  of  his  own  countrymen. 
It  should  not  be  said  that  the  foreigner  is  able  to  take 
away  all  our  talent. — W.  H.  G. 

Bignonia  speciosa. — This  beautiful  Bignonia 
is  an  excellent  garden  plant,  and  is  now  in  flower 
in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  where  it  has  climbed  up 
a  considerable  distance,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  true  beauty  of  the  flowers.  In  colour  it  is  not 
60  brilliant  as  such  kinds  as  B.  Cherere,  but  it  blooms 
several  times  in  the  year,  and  in  a  stove  if  planted 
in  a  rich  soil  the  growth  will  be  surprisingly  rapid, 
the  long  string-like  shoots  filling  several  yards  of 
space.  The  flowers  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
and  in  the  leaf  axils,  and  are  pale  violet  touched 
with  pink  in  colour,  and  pencilled  inside  with  white. 
It  was  found  in  Uruguay  in  1810. 

Stephanotis  fruiting.—  In  the  greenhouse 
of  Mr.  B.  S.  Brundell  at  Christ  Church  House, 
Doncaster,  a  fine  Stephanotis  is  bearing  one 
large  plum-like  green  fruit  about  the  size  of  a 
turkey's  epg.  It  had  formed  last  season.  Will  it 
ripen?  and  if  so,  will  the  seed  tike  the  form  of  a 
kernel  in  a  stone  as  with  a  Plum,  or  the  form  of 
seeds  in  pulp  as  in  a  Marrow  J  A  friend  of  mine 
who  has  been  in  India  has  seen  the  Stephanotis 
growing  wild,  but  has  never  known  an  instance  of 
its  fruiting.  The  plant  is  trained  along  a  green- 
house roof— James  C.  Ross,  ^yadn■ortk  Sail,  Bon- 
caster. 

*,*  In  The  Garden  of  Nov.  21,  1874,  there  is  a 
drawing  of  the  fruit  of  this,  and  in  a  note  appended 
to  the  illustration  it  is  said  that  in  1868  a  plant 
of  Stephanotis  bore  fifteen  fine  fruits,  each  as 
large  as  a  Jargonelle  Pear.  The  Stephanotis  has 
several  times  fruited  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
—  Ed. 

Fruit  prospects  in  Suffolk.— It  may  perhaps 
seem  rather  early  to  say  much  as  regards  fruit  pro- 
spects, as  we  may  yet  get  sharp  frosts,  but  if  these 
keep  off,  the  outlook  is  a  very  promising  one,  as  trees 
of  all  kinds  are  well  set  with  bnd.  Much  of  this 
satisfactory  state  of  things  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
light  crop  they  carried  last  year,  as  unless  the  sea- 
son is  very  favourable  as  regards  rainfall,  trees  can- 
not as  a  rule  do  two  things— carry  and  mature  a 
crop  and  form  flower  buds,  and  to  get  them  to  per- 
form both  we  must  limit  the  load,  or  help  by  giving 
soakings  of  liquid  manure.  Although  the  winter 
has  been  so  mild,  trees  are  not  any  forwarder  than 
usual,  as  now  (March  21)  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  only  just  opening  their  blooms,  which  are  very 
abundant  and  look  strong.  Apples  do  not  appear 
to  have  moved  yet,  and  they,  too,  are  full  of  buds, 
but  Pears  are  variable,  some  being  thin  and  others 
crowded,  and  all  sbowiog  clearly  that  they  will  not 
be  long  before  they  are  open.  Strawberries  are 
holding  back,  but  they  have  fine  crowns,  and  a 
little  sunshine  will  soon  set  them  going  — S.  D. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrse  Cooksoni.— 
This  magnificent  form  is  now  flowering  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Messrs.  Seeger  and  Tropp  at  Lordship 
Lane,  Dulwich,  and  is  bearing  two  very  long  and 
dense  spikes  from  one  bulb.  The  flowers  are  large, 
the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the  latter  very 
broad  and  beautifully  fringed,  the  whole  heavily 
spotted  with  brownish  crimson;  lip  pure  white, 
like  the  petals,  fringed  at  the  edges,  and  yel- 
low on  the  ditc,  with  a  few  blotches  ef  brown- 
ish crimson.      This    vaiiety   first    appeared    with 
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Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  after  whom  it  is  named.  It  is  a 
very  rare  and  desirable  variety ;  indeed  I  am  of 
opinion  it  is  the  best  of  the  spotted  forms  of  Alex- 
andrae  which  has  ever  appeared. — W.  H.  G. 

Anemone  blanda.— It  is  certain  that  frost, 
rain,  and  sun  cause  the  deep  blue  flowers  of  this 
plant  to  become  a  little  blanched,  but  there  are  now 
many  shades  of  colour,  from  deepest  blue  to  pure 
white,  and  thousands  of  pure  white  flowers, 
such  as  I  now  have  here,  are  quite  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  deep  blues.  There  is  even  much  diffe- 
rence in  the  foliage  and  flowers  according  to  the 
respective  locality  where  the  plants  are  collected 
in  their  native  places.  The  deep  blue  colour  may 
be  spoiled  by  frost,  but  will  never  change  to  pale 
blue.  I  hope  that  this  year  my  traveller  may  come 
across  the  original  form  imported  by  Kotschy, 
which  is  white  with  a  blue  rim. — Max  Leichtlin, 
Baden-Baden. 

Two  beautiful  Eupatoriums  are  E.  atro' 
rubens  and  E.  ianthinum,  both  now  in  pertec* 
beauty  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  They  are  better 
known  perhaps  under  the  name  of  Hebeclinium, 
which  was  formerly  used.  E.  atrorubens  came 
from  Mexico  in  1862,  and  is  the  more  striking  of 
the  two,  the  flowers  bluish  lilac  and  produced  in  a 
large  head,  which  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
deep  green  leathery  leaves.  E.  ianthinum  was  in- 
troduced from  the  same  country  thirty  years  before, 
has  purplish  flower  heads,  borne  in  terminal 
corymbs,  the  leaves  deep  green,  large,  and  serrated 
at  the  edges.  It  is  as  useful  as  the  other,  both 
making  excellent  groups  in  the  greenhouse  at  this 
season,  especially  if  grouped  to  bring  out  the  rich 
colours  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Cuttings  may  be 
easily  struck  from  the  young  shoots  in  spring,  and 
if  annual  pinning  is  done  after  the  flowering  season, 
large  plants  may  be  produced  in  time. 

Bhododendron  Queen  of  Dwarfs.  — This 
very  beautiful  hybrid  Rhododendron  was  raised  by 
Isaac  Davies  &  Sons,  Brook  Lane  Nursery,  Ormskirk, 
the  parent  being  R.  mnltiflorum,  crossed  with  one 
of  the  best  hardy  white  varieties.  To-day  (March  22) 
it  is  blooming  freely  in  one  of  the  cool  houses  in  the 
above  nursery.  The  plant  is  of  bushy  habit  and  very 
free,  the  smallest  plants  being  laden  with  large, 
well-expanded,  snow-white  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  trusses,  and  are  of  great  substance  and  very 
lasting.  I  counted  from  ten  to  fifteen  flowers  on  a 
truss.  A  specimen  which  was  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  to  test  its  hardiness,  has  stood  two  winters 
uninj  ared  and  is  the  picture  of  health,  and  although 
only  9  inches  high  and  1  foot  in  diameter,  it  has 
flf  teen  flowering  points  with  the  buds  very  forward 
It  will  prove  excellent  for  forcing,  as  it  can  be 
planted  out,  and  when  well  set  with  buds  may  be  pot- 
ted up  in  October,  and  had  in  flower  very  early  with 
little  or  no  forcing.  I  sPcd  trusses  of  the  above 
for  your  inspection.— J.  Hathaway,  Lathom 
Gardens,  Ormskirk 

*,*  A  beautiful  Rhododendron,  the  tiusses  large, 
compact,  and  made  up  of  well-shaped  flowers  of  the 
purest  white.     A  most  valuable  variety.— Ed. 

Gerbera  Jamesoni  is  flowering  in  the  Cape 
house  at  Kew,  and  is  one  of  those  things  that  should 
quickly  find  their  way  into  private  gardens.  It  was 
discovered  a  few  years  rgo  by  Mr.  E.  Jameson  in 
the  Transvaal,  near  Barberton.  and  was  first 
flowered  and  introduced  in  1887  by  Mr.  Tillet,  of 
Norwich.  Gerbera  Jamesoni  first  flowered  at  Kew 
in  Jane,  1889,  and  from  that  plant  our  coloured 
plate  of  it  which  appeared  on  October  12  was  pre- 
pared. A  plant  flowered  freely  in  the  open  border 
in  the  same  gardens,  and  was  in  bloom  even  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  the  possit  ility  is  that  this  plant  may 
prove  hardy;  if  so,  its  value  will  be  increased  ten- 
fold. As  may  be  seen  from  our  coloured  plate,  this 
Gerbera  has  a  distinctness  peculiarly  its  own.  The 
leathery  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  rosette,  dark  green 
and  hairy  beneath,  while  the  flowers  are  each  borne 
on  a  stem  about  1  foot  in  length,  and  measure  about 
4  inches  across.  The  petals  are  narrow,  arranged 
as  to  form  a  large  star,  and  coloured  with  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  shade  of  orange-scarlet,  more  scarlet 
than  orange.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  this  new 
composite  it  is  likely  to  be  much  grown  in  gardens, 


and  if  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter, 
may  be  used  in  the  flower  garden  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Iris  persica  var.  purpurea  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  is  no  ad- 
vance on  the  type,  whatever  may  be  said  in  its  fa- 
vour. I.  persica  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  all 
spring  Irises,  and  one  that  deserves  a  first  place  in 
every  collection.  The  flowers  are  pale  Prussian 
blue  blotched  with  dark  velvety  purple,  which 
makes  a  lovely  contrast.  In  the  var.  purpurea  the 
Prussian  blue  has  changed  to  a  dull  smoky  purple, 
the  blotches  being  also  less  distinct  and  fewer  in 
number.  It  will  be  found  useful  on  account  of  its 
earliness — K. 

Iris  sindjarensis  last  Tuesday  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  from  the  floral  committee.  As 
already  stated  in  these  pages,  it  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  I.  caucasica ;  indeed,  the  forms  of  the  latter  plant 
called  I.  carulea  and  purpurea  would  be  hard  to 
separate  from  I.  sindjarensis  were  it  not  for  the 
characteristic  crest  so  prominent  on  the  latter,  and 
which  in  this  large  genus  entitles  it  to  specific  rank. 
The  colour  in  all  the  flowers  we  have  so  far  seen  is 
poor,  and  the  fact  of  its  flowering  early  seems  to  be 
its  only  redeeming  point. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  (Fontin's  variety).— We 
have  received  from  Mr.  Morse,  of  The  Nurseries, 
Epsom,  a  potful  of  this  new  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
which  is  a  beautiful  plant,  graceful  in  both  leaf 
and  flower  and  of  remarkable  vigour.  The  foliage 
is  strong,  large,  and  of  the  richest  green,  the  bells 
being  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  ordinary  varie- 
ties, except  the  Victoria  form  of  Messrs.  Hawkins 
and  Bennett.  It  is  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
M.  Paillet,  of  CbiUenay,  as  "New  Lily  of  tha 
Valley,  Convallaria  majalis  alba  grandiflora 
(Fontin's  variety  true)."  It  seems  to  have  earned 
many  rewards  in  France,  having  been  given  a  first 
prize  by  the  National  Society  of  France.  Such  a 
strongly  fragrant,  large-flowered,  and  robust  variety 
should,  we  think,  be  grown  for  market. 

Acacia  cordata. — This  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  Acacia  in  cultivation.  It 
is  flowering  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  and 
differs  entirely  from  all  the  other  species  grown 
there,  and  these  number  considerably  over  ICO. 
The  long,  slender  branches  are  thickly  clothed 
with  the  small  cordate  leaves,  and  the  growths 
of  last  season  bear  numerous  brush-like  heads  of 
flowtrs,  which  are  of  the  palest  yellow,  almost 
white.  Altogether  this  is  an  extremely  pretty  and 
graceful  plant,  and  both  for  its  flowers  and  elegant 
habit  may  be  recommended  for  greenhouse  culti- 
vation. It  produces  shoots  freely  from  the  old 
wood,  so  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  the  Australian 
Acacias,  it  may,  by  pruning,  be  kept  in  a  small 
state  without  acquiring  a  stunted  appearance.  The 
plant  is  in  commerce,  as  we  have  several  times 
noticed  it  in  the  London  nurseries. 

Hippeastrum  doubling.— Enclosed  I  have 
forwarded  a  single  flower  of  Hippeastrum,  which, 
you  will  observe,  has  a  tendency  to  become  double. 
The  bulb  has  flowered  in  the  same  manner  the  last 
three  years.  The  first  year  I  thought  it  must  have 
been  crippled  in  some  way  in  the  growth,  but  I 
find  now  it  is  the  natural  propensity  of  the  bulb. 
I  was,  eight  years  ago,  anxious  to  save  seed  from  a 
white  variety— the  first,  I  believe,  that  was  raised 
in  this  country.  I  kept  the  bulb  away  from  the 
others,  and  carefully  impregnated  it  with  its  own 
pollen.  I  raised  30  seedlings  and  all  have  scarlet 
flower?,  this  being  one  of  the  bulbs.  I  have  never 
heard  of  one  flowering  like  it  before,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  perpetuate  it,  as  it  would  spoil  the 
shape  of  what  is  now  a  most  noble  and  beautiful 
flower.— A.  Chapman,  Weitonhirt,  GUmcesfir. 

*^*  The  flower  has  a  decided  tendency  to  double, 
having  an  inner  ring  of  segments  of  e(jaal  width  to 
the  outer  ring ;  the  colour  self  rich  scarlet.  A 
double  Hippeastrum  would  be  a  monstrosity  indeed. 
—Ed. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia  splendens.  —  The 

oppositifolia  section  of  Saxifrages  is  not  far  behind 
the  early  S.  Barseriana  and  luteo-purpurea,  and 
very  gay  they  are  on  the  rockery  at  the  present 


time.  The  vast  improvement  in  these  forms  within 
the  last  few  years  is  a  great  boon,  and  although  we 
never  could  fail  to  admire  the  old  S.  oppositifolia, 
still  the  same  quantity  of  flowers  twice  the  size  and 
of  a  more  intense  colour  are  certainly  more  accept- 
able. The  best  of  the  varieties  in  our  opinion  is 
S.  oppositifolia  splendens,  a  plant  that  grows  freely 
on  a  northern  exposure,  and  has  large  blooms  of 
the  most  intense  rose-purple.  S.  o.  maxima,  py- 
renaica,  major  and  noinor  are  all  worth  growing 
and  should  be  in  every  good  collection.  S.  are- 
tioides  praacox  is  an  early  form  of  the  old  well- 
known  type,  the  same  in  every  respect,  unless  that 
it  flowers  a  fortnight  or  so  earlier.  In  these  times 
this  is  a  consideration,  as  it  helps  to  shorten  the 
dull  season,  and  by  creeping  on  a  fortnight  at  a 
time  we  may  yet  hop^  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
late  autumn  and  early  spiing. 

Flowers  at  Pau  — Lovers  of  spring  gardening 
should  take  note  of  the  dwarf  annual  Valerian 
much  used  at  Pau  for  winter  bedding,  as  evidently 
it  will  be  of  ui-e  where  Erica  carnea  does  not  suc- 
ceed. In  colour  its  pinky  lilac  heads  of  flower 
make  an  effect  much  like  good  masses  of  well- 
flowered  Erica  cainea,  and  at  Pau  it  is  already  in 
flower  befoie  Forget-me-not  or  Lychnis  is  out, 
being  earlier  even  than  Arabis  or  Wallflowers. 
Anemone  fulgens,  under  the  shelter  of  the  big  ever- 
green standard  Magnolias,  gives  a  welcome  blaze  of 
colour  when  the  sun  shines,  and  proves  the  use  of  a 
little  overhead  protection,  for  in  the  open  the 
severe  frosts  of  this  winter  have  damaged  even  the 
hardy  Japanese  Euonjmus,  whose  leaves  strew  the 
ground,  while  the  heads  of  Laurustinus  blossom 
hang  withered  on  their  stalk.  Under  the  leafless 
Beech  trees  in  the  park  the  dainty  little  Thalic- 
trnm  anemonoides  is  in  exquisite  beauty,  its  leaves 
greener  and  more  dainty  than  Maiden-hair  Fern, 
and  it.>^  pearly  white  flowers  more  abundant  than  I 
have  ever  seen  them  ;  evidently  it  is  one  of  the  few 
plants  that  enjoys  the  shelter  of  Beech  leaves  that 
generally  smother  instead  of  protect. — E.  H.  W., 
Pau. 

Shortia  galacifolia. — This  remarkable  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  plant  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
alpine  house  at  Kew,  and,  judging  from  its  health 
and  vigour,  it  is  likely  to  become  popular.  In  its 
native  habitat  it  grows  in  company  with  the  well- 
known  Galax  aphylla,  and  its  scarcity,  we  are  told, 
is  owing  to  its  inability  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
Galax  in  the  struggle  for  e.xistence.  However  this 
may  be,  we  know  full  well  what  suits  the  Galax, 
and  so  far  similar  treatment  has  given  good  results 
with  the  Shortia.  A  moist  peaty  soil  in  a  position 
exposed  to  the  mid-day  and  afternoon  sun  suits  it 
best.  Apart  from  the  romance  attached  to  this 
plant,  it  has  a  beauty  and  grace  quite  its  own.  In 
autumn  and  winter  we  have  a  wealth  of  handsome 
purple-red  leaves,  and  in  spring  an  abundance  of 
the  most  lovely  white  flowers,  shading  into  rose  as 
they  grow  old.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  Primula, 
or  perhaps  more  closely  one  of  our  large  Pyrolas, 
though  in  reality  it  is  closely  allied  toSchizocodon, 
Conandron,  Haberlea,  and  Ramondia. 

Chionodoxa  gigantea. — The  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday  seemed  to  take  the  popular  view  with  re- 
gard to  Chionodoxa  gigantea  and  C.  Tmolusi  in  re- 
fusing to  give  the  former  a  certificate.  We  have 
seen  seedlings  from  the  old  C.  Lucille  almost  iden- 
tical with  this  giant,  and  in  any  batch  of  good 
strong  plants  one  will  have  little  diflioulty  in  pick- 
ing numbers  of  C.  Tmolusi  from  amongst  them. 
Those  who  hold  the  opinion  that  they  are  forms  of 
one,  not  even  excluding  cretensis  and  nana,  are 
certainly  as  near  the  mark  as  those  who  go  in  for 
calling  them  all  species.  The  supposed  difference 
in  the  bulb  of  C.  gigantea  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
found  as  stated  in  a  new  district  does  not  quite 
entitle  it  to  specific  rank  when  it  offers  no  distinc- 
tive feature  to  separate  it  from  C.  Luciliic.  They 
are  all  lovely,  and  well  worth  attention  in  the  gar- 
den. They  are  all  most  useful  for  rockery,  and 
specially  suited  for  naturalising,  but  we  should 
prefer  planting  them  all  together  and  allowing  them 
to  take  their  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  our  native  plants.— K. 
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APPLE  LORD  GEOSVEXOR. 
From  the  Jolly  Beggar  to  Lord.  Grosvenor, 
tlie  two  names  under  Avliicli  this  Apple  is 
known,  is  a  far  cry,  but  how  the  elevation 
eame  about  I  am  (juite  unprepared  to  explain. 
One  thing,  however,  is  pretty  certain  :  tliis 
excellent  variety,  witliout  any  history,  was 
originally  known  as  the  Jolly  Leggar,  as  we 
find  Veitch,  Rivers,  Doctors  Hogg  and  Bull 
faithfully  descril)ing  tlie  fruit,  whUs-t  the  two 
latter  give  Lord  Grosvenor  as  the  synonym. 
Following  the  Apple  to  the  congress  held  in 
the  Royal  Horticidtural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick,  in  188.3,  tlie  Jolly  Beggar  posed 
upon  nineteen  dislies  under  the  more  dignified 
name,  and  the  experts,  headed  by  our  friend, 
Mr.  Barron,  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
casual  ward,  allowed  the  synonym  to  pass  into 
tlie  substantive,  adding  thiee  dishes  of  the 
Jolly  Beggar  as  synonyms  of  Lord  Grosvenor. 
By  wliom  this  metamorphosis,  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance, was  made,  or  why  it  was  made,  some- 
one can,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  explain, 
as  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  feel  that  old  friends, 
always  with  us,  may  have  been  dressed  up 
under  a  gentlemanly  garb,  not  only  to  swell 
our  fat  lists,  but  for  an  unworthy  purpose. 
It  is  just  possible  that  some  staunch  Tory 
may  have  raised  a  seedling  Apple  in  every 
way  the  counterpart  of  tlie  casual,  but  quite 
igQorant  of  the  fact — strange  incident ! — he 
may  have  jumped  to  the  upper  regions  for  a 
name  good  enough  to  shed  lustre  on  the  best 
Pippin  ever  grown. 

•  This  Apple,  however,  is  not  a  Pippin,  but  a 
Codlin  pure  and  simjjle,  and  a  good  one,  too, 
for  it  is  an  immense  cropper  and  very  hardy, 
frequently  succeeding  where  the  Manchester 
favourite.  Lord  Suffield,  fails  or  becomes  pre- 
maturely old.  A  tree  worked  on  the  Doucin 
stock,  and  supplied  to  me  under  the  name  of 
Lord  Grosvenor  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
lias  made  a  very  handsome  pyramid  quite 
12  feet  in  height,  and,  provided  the  fruit  is 
Avell  thinned,  for  it  invariably  sets  profusely, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  it  ne\'er  fails. 
This  great  fertility,  it  is  quite  evident,  is 
general  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  the 
accompanying  engraving  from  a  fruiting 
brancli  grown  at  JIacclesfield,  in  the  cold 
county  of  Chester,  bears  undeniable  testi- 
mony. It  bears  very  early,  and  when  grown 
as  a  dwarf  on  the  Paradise  stock,  the  bushes, 
as  anyone  who  understands  the  culture  of  the 
Apple  will  gather  from  the  above,  soon  become 
exhausted  unless  very  freely  thinned.  When 
this  important  operation  is  neglected,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  at  Macclesfield,  the  fruit 
is  about  or  below  medium  size  and  very  irre- 
gular in  shape  ;  but  when  the  imperfect  fruits, 
in  some  parts  of  tlie  country'  known  as 
crunklings,  are  rubljcd  olf,  fair  samples  run 
3^  inches  in  height  and  quite  as  much  in 
width.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  little  colour 
next  the  sun ;  eye  largo  and  open,  set  in  a 
]>uckered  basin  ;  stalk  short  and  deeply  set ; 
flesh  white,  tender,  very  juicy  like  that  of  all 
the  Codlins,  brisk,  and  of  good  flavour :   an 


early  cooking  Apple  in  season  as  soon  as  largo 
largo  enough  for  use,  and  good  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  October.  Although  apt  to 
come  rough,  with  one  side  higher  than  the 
other,  defects  which  mean  waste  in  peeling, 
this  Apple  is  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
for  garden  cidture ;  whilst  for  marketing  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  can  be  gathered  and  disposed 
of  direct  from  the  trees.  The  photograph 
from  ■wliich  the  engraving  \vas  made  was  sent 
by  Mr.  T.  F.  Pinilott,  Whirley  Road,  Maccles- 


tiflc  readers  versed  in  such  matters  and  compe- 
tent to  decide,  we  meanwhile  agreeing  to  abide  by 
!  such  verdict.  I  would  assure  "  S.  D."  it  is  possible 
to  dust  over  completely  with  dry  lime  all  twigs 
and  branches  on  the  trees,  and  the  job  is  nothing 
like  so  formidable  as  he  apprehends  when  the 
weather  is  still  and  damp,  not  wet,  as  such  weather 
only  presents  itself  at  short  intervals,  generally  in 
the  early  morning  after  a  dewy  night  (say  G  to 
8  a.m).  It  is  difficult  to  gauge  exactly  the  number 
of  trees  done  per  day,  hence  my  using  the  word 
'  probably,"  which  "  S.  D."  finds  it  convenient  to 
drop  out,  with  regard  to  contrasting  time  occupied, 
liquid  versus  dusting.  Moreover,  he  places  in  juxta- 
position the  fact  of  his  one  man  dealing  with  139 
trees  in  sixteen  hours,  something  under  seven 
minutes  per  tree,  including  the  slaking,  straining, 
mixing,  conveying  to  orchard,  journeys  hither  and 
thither,  with  the  pumping ;  in  short,  a  perfect  auto- 
maton, similar  to  those  sometimes  heard  of  out  west. 
Had  these  139  trees  been  something  less  than 
20  feet  high  and  as  much  through  nearly,  I  could 
have  entertained  the  possibility,  for  my  men  have 
gone  over  1000  trees  in  much  less  time,  but  then 
these  trees  were  maidens  and  dwarf  bushes  grow- 
ing in  our  home  nursery.  I  only  hope  that  "  S.  D." 
will  find  his  remedy  as  effectual  as  the  one  I  re- 
commend, for  every  encouragement  is  necessary  to 
cope  with  our  common  enemy,  the  winter  moth,  its 
allies,  and  their  eggs. — W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court. 


Fruiting  brancli  of  Ajip'e  Lord  Grosvenor  (."^yn.,  Jolly 
Bfggar).  Ens;ravLnl  fur  The  Garden  from  a  pho- 
tograph sent  by  T.  F.  Piuilott,  Macclesfield. 

field,  who  says  that  Lord  Grosvenor  does  well 
on  light  soil,  growing  vigorously  and  bearing 
freely.  W.  Colemax. 


Winter  moth  in  orchards.  —  In  answer  to 
"  S.  D."  (p.  212),  I  do  not  waver  in  the  least  from 
the  statements  published  at  page  199,  for  said  state- 
ments were  justified  by  plain  practical  facts  carried 
out  here.  Our  chief  variance  appears  to  be  as  to 
whether  lime  reduced  to  a  fluid  state,  by  adding 
water  to  enable  it  to  be  passed  through  a  garden 
engine,  does  or  does  not  lose  any  of  its  caustic  and 
potent  properties.  "  S.  D."  says  it  does  not,  whilst 
I  submit  that  it  does,  and  that  it  must  be  less 
potent  than  lime  administered  hot  and  dry.  In 
order  to  amicably  settle  this,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  question  be  submitted  to  those  of  your  scien- 


PEACH  CULTUKE  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
Owing  to  a  long  cycle  of  ungenial  spring  seasons, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  had  direful  effects 
on  such  comparatively  tender  fruit  trees  as  Peaches, 
the  notion  is  spreading  in  many  quarters  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  grow  this  fruit  in  the  open 
air.  I  venture  to  say  that  this  is  a  great  fallacy, 
and  to  in  some  measure  combat  this  opinion.  The 
greatest  success  in  any  and  every  branch  of  garden- 
ing is  only  attained  by  resolutely  battling  with 
difficulties,  it  may  be  of  ungenial  weather,  insect 
pests,  lack  of  proper  soil  and  manures  and  of  the 
necessary  protecting  material,  and  of  the  labour — 
hands— necessary  to  do  the  work  at  the  right  time. 
Having  as  regards  Peaches  personally  faced  all 
these  difficalties,  and  with  a  goodly  amount  of 
success,  I  can  say  that  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Britain  Peaches  may  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
open  air.  I  do  not  write  it  in  any  boasting  spirit, 
but  for  the  last  twenty-three  years  I  have  not  once 
missed  having  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  oftener  than 
not  very  heavy  crops,  on  the  open  walls  in  the 
gardens  under  my  charge.  The  situation  is  thirty 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  London,  and  the  natural 
soil  anything  but  well  suited  to  Peach  cultivation, 
being  a  light  sandy  loam,  yet  by  the  addition  of 
chalk  and  thorough  consolidation  of  the  soil 
generally  the  trees  flourish  and  produce  as  fine 
fruit  as  they  do  in  the  best  calcareous  loam  ;  in 
fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  better,  and  for  this 
reason  that  the  lighter  soil  is  warmer  than  are  soils 
of  a  stifljer  nature  and  that  invariably  have  a  sub- 
soil of  clay,  which,  being  retentive  of  moisture, 
must  necessarily  be  colder  than  those  having  a 
subsoil  of  sand  or  gravel.  This  question  of  warmth 
at  the  roots,  as  regards  the  successful  culture  of 
Peach  trees,  is  of  primary  importance,  being,  to  my 
thinking,  at  least  as  great  a  factor  in  the  attain- 
ment of  success  as  is  genial  weather  in  spring  when 
the  blossoms  are  expanded.  Some  half-a-dozen 
vears  ago  I  was  consulted  respecting  some  Peach 
trees  that  had  not  fruited  for  several  years,  and 
were,  in  fact,  worse  than  dead,  being  cankered  and 
mildewed  so  badly  that  I  advised  their  destruction. 
The  aspect,  a  well-sheltered  south  wall,  10  feet  high, 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  was  the  soil,  a 
moderately  stiff  loam,  bat  the  most  retentive, 
nasty,  blue,  London  clay  as  subsoil,  and  added  to 
this,  there  was  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  drain- 
ing, or  of  an  outlet  for  the  drains,  the  garden  be- 
ing' but  a  very  few  feet  above  the  bed  of  a  river, 
that  in  wet  seasons  rose  to  near  the  level  of  the 
soil  generally.  The  conditions  being  snch,  I  could 
not  advise  the  excav,^tion  of  the  subsoil,  as  that 
would  have  made  matters  worse,  as  every  station 
for  the  trees  would  then  be  but  so  many  outlets 
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for  the  moisture  in  the  surrounding  clay.  IE 
Peaches  must  be  grown,  and  apart  from  this  difG- 
cuUy  everything  was  favourable,  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  raise  the  ground.  I  advised  that  this 
should  be  done  by  taking  out  the  whole  of  the 


dant  top  growth  being  an  essential  condition  of 
their  well-doing,  and  this  being  so,  what  I  call  long 
branch-pruning  is  the  most  appropriate.  Branch- 
pruning  consists  in  cutting  out  in  the  winter  time 
all  the  branches  that  are  bare  of  fruit  buds,  the 


good  loam  and  kaving  the  subooil  intact,  and  plac- 1  new  growths  of  the  previous  season  being  left  at 
ing  on  it  a  few  inches  depth  of  old  brick  rubble,  full  length.  By  this  means  the  trees  are  always 
and  over  this  the  good  soil.  This  was  done,  and  well  furnished  with  young  wood,  and  canker  and 
to-day  the  Peach  trees  there  are  equal  to  any  that  mildew  are  unknown.  The  former  (canker)  in  the 
are  growing  on  open  walls  in  the  most  favourable  majority  of  instances  is  caused  by  the  cutting  away 
positions,  and  that  they  fruit  well  goes  without  of  big  branches  that  spur-pruning  necessitates  by 
fajing.  That  there  is  some  liability  of  the  roots  the  time  the  trees  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  mil- 
descending  through  the  rul>bleand  into  the  cold  dew  is  engendered  by  indifferent  root  action,  mostly 
subEoil  is  certain,  particularly  in  a  dry  season,  and  owing  to  dryness,  and  the  remedy  for  which  is 


to  prevent  this  happening  the  surface  of  the  soil 
is  kept  constantly  mulched  with  good  manure. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  ; 
next  to  this  comes  the  question  of  top-growth. 
Good  healthy  rocts,  other  conditions  being  favour- 
able, must  cause  a  vigorous  top-growth,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, this  said  top-growth  is  too  frequently 
handicapped  by  the  weather,  and  at  no  time  more 
than  when  the  tender  shoots  require  the  most  assist- 
ance in  the  way  of  protection.  The  cultivator's 
course  is  obvious,  namely,  the  application  of 

Photection 
of  some  sort  or  other.  Ways  and  means  of  doing 
this  are  numerous,  but  time  for  the  work  with  many 
is  lacking,  and  thus  it  is  the  work  gets  shirked  and 
a  crop  of  fruit  lost.  Glass  copings  are  excellent 
part  protectors,  but  only  part ;  the  remainder  is  the 
hanging  of  a  thick  ply  of  netting  from  the  outtide 
edge  of  the  glass,  and  securing  it  in  position  by 
stakes  fastened  in  the  border,  and  to  which  the 
netting  is  tied.  But  these  glass  copings  are  luxuries 
that  most  of  us  cannot  command,  and  the  next  best 
protection  is  scrim  canvas  fixed  as  curtains  are, 
or  to  be  drawn  up  and  down  like  window  blinds. 
This  is  all  the  covering  our  trees  ever  have,  and 
having  occasionally  had  from  1S°  to  20°  of  frost 
while  the  trees  were  in  blossom  and  no  injury  done, 
is  proof  positive  of  the  efficiency  of  such  protection. 
The  volume  of  air  between  the  walls  and  the  cover- 
ing and  the  constant  circulation  of  it  defies  injury 
by  the  sharpest  frost  that  is  likely  to  occur  at  the 
spring  season.  Canvas  or  thick  netting  protection 
is  equal  to  any,  and  I  hardly  care  to  advise  the 
application  of  any  that  is  less  effective.  Large 
boughs  of  Birch,  with  the  thick  end  pushed  into 
the  soil  and  the  twiggy  parts  secured  to  long  hori- 
zontal rods,  make  a  fairly  good  protection,  and 
Spruce  Fir  secured  in  the  same  way  does  the  same, 
but  the  latter  darkens  the  trees  very  much,  and  the 
fruit  docs  not  set  so  well  as  it  does  with  the  protec- 
tion of  Birch.  Bracken  and  evergreen  spray  worked 
in  amongst  the  shoots  do  as  much  or  more  harm 
than  good,  and  should  be  discontinued.  On  this 
question  of  protection  hinges  another  important 
matter  in  the  well-being  of  the  trees,  and  this  is 
insect  pests.  Cold  easterly  winds  are  a  certain  pre- 
cursor of  attacks  of  aphides,  and  once  let  them  get 
established  then  woe  betide  the  setting  of  the  fruit. 
That  the  pest  will  sometimes  appear  on  trees  well  pro- 
tected I  do  not  deny,  but  the  liability  istentimesthe 
greater  if  they  are  unprotected,  and  prevention  is 
ever  better  than  cure.  It  is  only  during  this  early 
stage  of  growth  that  the  battle  with  insects  on 
Peach  trees  is  difficult,  and  unless  taken  in  time, 
which  is  as  soon  as  any  insects  are  seen,  the  trees 
are  ruined  for  the  season,  and  the  weather  gets  the 
blame  that  by  right  belongs  to  the  cultivator. 
Peuning. 
The  sympathy  (I  do  not  know  a  better  word  to 
usetofxplain  my  meaning)  existing  between  the 
roots  and  branches  of  trees  is  mutual,  for  if  one 
fails  the  other  follows  suit,  and  the  same  in  respect 
of  growth;  without  good  wood  growth  there  cannot 
be  vigorous  root  action.  In  respect  of  the  latter, 
no  pains  is  spared  in  the  preparation  of  the  most 
suitable  material,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  as  regards 
top  growth  that  this  goodness  is  not  neutralised  by 
the  system  of  pruning  most  generally  in  vogue. 
What  is  called  spur  pruning  may  do  very  well  for 
a  few  years,  but  the  constant  repression  of  growth 
within  such  restricted  limits  is  eventually  sure  to 
tell  against  the  practice.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
being  unlike  other  fruit  trees  in  this  respect,  abun- 


thoroughly  tested.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  it  would  prove  quite  as  satisfactory  as  Hale's 
or  any  other  early  variety,  but  had  I  given  the 
names  of  all  the  varieties  which  I  know  to  be  good 
under  certain  conditions,  I  might  have  made  a  for- 
midable list,  and  in  so  doing  I  should  have  de- 
stroyed the  character  of  my  article. — W.  C. 


obvious.  That  certain  varieties  are  more  liable  to 
the  affection  than  others  is  certain,  but  they  are 
comparatively  few,  both  this  (mildew)  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  being  much  influenced  by  a 
healthy  vigorous  growth  of  the  trees. 

Flavour  or  quality  of  Peaches  is  a  matter  about 
which  much  has  lately  been  said  in  The  Garden, 
and  quite  a  long  list  of  names  of  best  sorts  given, 
and  being  in  duty  bound  to  accept  each  writer's 
list  as  the  best  varieties  from  bis  standpoint, 
the  question  arises.  In  what  degree  is  the  flavour  of 
fruit  influenced  by  good  cultivation  ?  My  own 
opinion  is  that  there  are  very  few  varieties  indeed 
that  would  be  classed  as  bad,  did  all  alike  have  the 
same  generous  treatment  of  good  soil,  mulching, 
freedom  from  insects,  and  the  encouragement  of  a 
healthy  wood  growth,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
repeated  summer  pinching,  which  is  done  as  often 
as  not  from  no  other  motive  than  that  the  trees 
may  look  neat. 

Varieties. 

Having  said  a  good  word,  and  conscientiously  too, 
for  most  varieties,  I  now  proceed  to  name  my 
especial  favourites  for  open-air  cultivation.  I  place 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  ripening. 
Alexander, — It  is  four  years  since  our  trees  of  this 
variety  were  planted,  and  we  have  already  h.id  two 
good  crops  of  fruit.  It  ripened  last  year  by  the 
middle  of  Jnlv  and  quite  a  fortnight  in  advance  of 
Rivers'  Early  Beatrice  and  Early  Louise,  whilst  as 
regards  both  appearance,  colour,  size  and  quality  it 
is  greatly  in  advance  of  either,  and  what  is  more  it 
is  firm-fleshed  and  travels  well,  which  neither  of  the 
other  sorts  do.  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  one  of  the 
largest  second  early  Peaches,  is,  for  hardiness,  free 
bearing,  and  quality,  equal  to  any.  Dr.  Hogg  has 
all  the  good  qualties  of  the  preceding  with  the 
additional  one  of  being  the  highest  coloured 
(deep  crimson)  of  all  the  varieties  of  Peaches. 
Crimson  Galande,  large,  handsome,  fine  flavour, 
and  a  sure  bearer.  Royal  George  is  known  to  every- 
body as  an  all-round  good  variety.  Its  liability  to 
mildew  makes  the  nervous  shy  of  it,  but  as  mildew 
can  be  prevented  and  is  not  difficult  to  eradicate, 
this  should  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  reason  for  not 
growing  it.  Bellegarde  is  another  old  favourite, 
having  all  the  good  qualities  that  a  Peach  should 
have.  The  Xectarine  Peach  is  far  too  little  known. 
I  know  no  late  Peach  equal  to  it,  size  excepted,  and 
there  certainly  is  not  one  amongst  all  the  varieties 
of  Peaches  that  has  a  better  constitution  or  hears 
heavier  and  more  constant  crops.  Noblesse  surpasses 
it  in  size,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  every  other  way, 
flavour  perhaps  excepted.  Rivers'  Alexandra  No- 
blesse is  a  handsomer  fruit  because  it  colours  well. 
It  possesses  the  same  high  quality  of  flesh,  and  the 
tree  is  very  hardy  and  a  sure  bearer.  Barrington, 
Walburton  Admirable,  and  Princess  of  Wales  com- 
plete my  list,  and  the  last  I  class  as  the  finest  late 
Peach  extant.  W.  W. 


Peach  Rivers'  Early  York.— I  am  obliged 
to  "  J.  H."  (p.  240)  for  having  drawn  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  omitted  from  my  list  this 
fine  early  variety.  I  forced  trees  in  pots  for  years, 
and  thought  it  one  of  the  best  of  the  seedlings  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  a  wonderfully  free  setter. 
fruit  large,  handsome,  well  coloured,  and,  as  "  J.  H." 
justly  remarks,  of  good  flavour  when  gathered  a 
little  before  it  became  dead  ripe.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, grown  it  as  a  trained  tree  against  open  walls  ; 
consequently  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  including 
in  this  special  list  any  variety  which  I  have  not 


GRAFTING  LARGE  APPLE  TREES. 

The  middle  of  April  is  quite  early  enough  to 
commence  the  grafting  of  trees  of  mature  age, 
and  the  work  may  be  continued  until  the  middle 
of  May,  the  secret  of  success  resting  upon  a  free 
flow  of  sap  prior  to  the  insertion  of  the  scions. 
Opinions  difi'er  as  to  the  best  mode  of  heading 
back  the  trees,  but,  provided  they  are  lopped 
wlien  the  sap  is  down,  say  early  in  January, 
these  differences  do  not  afl'ect  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  business,  as  all  grafters  of  old  trees 
proceed  upon  unvarying  lines.  In  orchards 
under  my  own  care  the  branches  are  sawn  off  to 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  intended  point  of 
union,  and  the  more  points  I  can  secure,  espe- 
cially in  very  large  trees,  the  better  I  like  my 
prospect  of  success,  not  only  as  regards  a  good 
take,  but  also  as  bearing  upon  the  future 
fertiiity  of  the  trees.  When  the  heads  are 
shortened  back  and  the  stems  cleansed,  another 
equally  important  matter  is  the  selection  of 
wood  for  scions,  and  as  these  must  be  retarded 
until  late  in  the  spring  they  are  laid  into  the 
soil  under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall.  When  I 
came  into  this  county  I  found  the  native  pro- 
fessional operators  gave  preference  to  two-year- 
old  wood,  and  feeling  tbat  I  had  better  float 
silently  with  the  stream,  my  grafter  was  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way.  After  reshortening  each 
branch  the  end  was  trimmed  and  made  quite 
smooth  with  a  long  straight  bladed  knife. 
Scions,  the  thickness  of  one's  thumb,  were  se- 
lected, some  of  them  apparently  without  bud.", 
and  after  being  pared  down  to  a  blunt  point 
they  were  let  in  with  a  saw.  The  saw  cut  run- 
ning about  1  inch  inwards  towards  the  pith  and 
3  inches  down  the  bark  was  neatly  pared  with  a 
broad  chisel,  the  scion  was  driven  home  with  a 
mallet  bark  to  bark,  ligatures  were  dispensed 
with,  and  daubing  with  a  mixture  of  cow  ma- 
nure and  clay  finished  the  operation.  The  old 
man  guaranteed  90  per  cent,  to  grow,  and  find- 
ing him  under  the  mark,  I  have  not  departed 
from  these  lines  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 
Matters  went  well  for  several  years,  but  find- 
ing my  captain  obstinate  and  superstitious,  I 
was  at  last  obliged  to  go  myself  to  the  helm. 
The  rupture  came  about  in  this  way  :  A 
bundle  of  splendid  yearling  shoots  had  been 
sent  to  me  by  a  friend  then  living  in  Kent,  but 
these  he  positively  refused  to  use.  Then  the 
breach  was  widened  by  my  introduction  of  some 
rough  pieces,  the  best  I  could  find,  of  Flanders 
Pippin,  a  variety  which  my  captain  pronounced 
worn  out.  Unwilling  to  sacrifice  my  yearlings 
and  determined  to  try  my  Flanders  Pippin,  my 
foreman  was  set  to  work,  and  altliough  some  of 
the  latter  did  not  grow,  in  each  case  I  secured 
good  heads.  From  these  I  have  worked  several 
trees,  and  this  grand  old  Apple  is  now  as  vigor- 
ous as  it  may  have  been  200  years  ago,  a  date 
anterior  to  the  raising  of  the  Ribston  Pippin,  a 
variety  which  some  writers  think  has  seen  its 
best  days.  Theorists  of  their  school  would 
have  said,  "Your  grafter  is  right;  Flanders 
Pippin  must  go,  "  and  so  must  any  fruit  tree  if 
mismanagement  and  cruel  neglect  are  to  extend 
over  scores  of  years.  In  this  case  grafting  and 
regrafting  on  aged  stocks  have  resuscitated  an 
Apple  much  older  than  the  Ribston,  and  yet 
this  method  is  by  no  means  the  best  which  can 
be  found — I  may  say  has  been  found  by  propa- 
gators who  do  not  obstinately  set  their  faces 
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against  the  Paradise  stock.  In  making  this 
assertion  1  do  not  stand  alone,  for  Mr.  Bunyard 
in  "  Fruit  Farming  for  Profit,"  pp.  7(i,  77, 
says  :  "  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  the  old 
kinds  are  dying  out,  as  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Paradise  stock  we  have  raised  the  most 
fruitful  and  healthy  trees  of  all  the  old  kinds, 
and  the  trees  are  clean  and  robust.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  a  bud,  being  such  a 
tiny  thing,  and  taking  its  nutriment  from  an 
alien,  but  healthy  parent,  is  improved  by  the 
operation.  This  is  more  marked  when  we  get 
grafts  from  an  old  stunted  tree.  The  first 
generation  (or  grafting)  are  very  poor  growers, 
but  in  the  next  they  are  stronger,  and  in  the 
third  are  as  vigorous  as  in  the  general  stock  of 
Apples."  Here,  then,  we  have  two  distinct 
sets  of  facts.  We  have  positive  proof  that  old 
Apples  may  deteriorate  under  superstitious 
neglect,  and  we  have  counter  proofs  not  only 
in  theory,  but  in  practice,  that  the  oldest  varie- 
ties may  be  snatched  from  death's  door  when 
taken  in  hand  by  intelligent  unprejudiced  men. 

W.  C. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 
To  some  it  may  seem  too  early,  to  others  almost 
too  late,  to  write  of  these,  for  some  of  our  crops 
are  already  wrecked,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  the 
remainder  of  March,  fickle  April,  and  even  un- 
certain May  may  have  in  store  for  fruit  growers. 
Apricots  in  some  localities  seem  almost  past  hope, 
and  some  of  the  earlier  Pears  seem  seriously  in- 
jured, though  hardly  hopelessly.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  to  be  said  in  regard  to  Apricots  and 
Pears :  The  former  flower  more  in  succession  than 
most  stone  fruits.  The  first  and  best  flush  of 
bloom  has  mostly  succumbed  to  the  severe  frosts 
of  the  first  week  in  March,  but  there  are  still 
stragglers  enough  hastening  to  unfold  to  form  a 
sprinkling,  assuming  that  the  germs  have  not  been 
already  destroyed.  The  same  holds  good  with 
Pears.  Some  of  the  more  exposed  bloom  in  ex- 
posed places  has  been  destroyed,  but  more  sheltered 
clusters  on  the  same  trees  and  a  good  many  of  the 
later  varieties  seem  safe  as  yet. 

Peaches  seem  to  have  recovered  from  these 
biting  frosts  as  if  by  magic ;  the  blossom  is  most 
profuse  and  the  germs  seem  safe.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  often  pointed  out  by  me  before,  that  Peach 
trees  and  blossoms  are  so  much  hardier  than  Apri- 
cots. I  have  seldom  seen  Peaches  on  the  open 
walls  more  promising  than  on  this  17th  of  March. 
Plums  and  Apples  as  well  as  Pears  here  seem  rather 
short  of  bloom,  and  the  two  former,  which  pro- 
mised well  for  a  crop,  are  exceptionally  late.  Bush 
fruits  and  Strawberries  generally  have  wintered 
well  with  the  exception  of  a  break  of  President 
that  lost  their  leaves  in  December  before  we  had 
any  severe  frost. 

The  general  outlook  seems  favourable  for  an 
average  rather  than  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  With 
the  exception  of  Peaches,  there  seems  little  prospect 
of  a  very  heavy  crop,  even  should  most  or  all  the 
fruit-buds  set — a  most  unlikely  supposition.  Nuts 
have  bloomed  freely  and  with  abnormal  precocity, 
tut  it  is  as  yet  premature  to  measure  the  chances 
of  a  full  crop.  Among  bush  fruits  the  abnormal 
precocity  of  Black  Currants  in  comparison  with 
Gooseberries  and  White  and  Red  Currants  is  more 
strongly  pronounced  than  usual,  and  the  very  for- 
ward state  of  Black  Currants  adds  greatly  to  their 
chances  of  failure.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
this  crop  will  pull  safely  through  the  very  fickle 
vicissitudes  of  our  East  Anglian  spring,  as  its  pro- 
fitable cultivation  is  yearly  extending  among  our 
cottage  gardeners.  D.  T.  F. 


Apricots  and  the  frost —I  fear  that  the 
frost  will  have  disastrous  effects  on  Apricot  trees, 
as  on  March  3  when  the  glass  showed  22°  of  frost 
the  trees  were  in  bloom  and  the  sap  ii  full  motion. 
I  fear  such  freezing  as  they  suffered  from  on  that 
night  must  have  injured  the  bark  and  will  cause 
canker,  which,  in  my  opinion,  results  from  rupture 


of  the  sap  vessels  or  severe  checks  from  cold.  I 
had  pretty  clear  proof  of  this  some  years  ago  when 
there  was  a  most  untoward  spring,  as  after  not 
only  were  there  much  canker  and  branch  dying 
among  Apricot  trees,  but  many  of  the  spurs  were 
then  killed.  Judging  from  what  can  be  seen  of 
them  now,  it  looks  as  it  the  same  thing  would 
occur  again,  although  the  spurs  of  mine  are  very 
close  and  ought  to  escape  if  any  do,  as  I  never 
let  them  get  far  away  from  the  wall,  which  has  a 
good  wide  coping  of  glass  at  the  top  and  a  thick 
Hessian  covering  in  front.  Buds  that  have  opened 
since  have  set,  and  I  shall  get  some  fruit,  but 
those  less  favoured  will,  I  fear,  not  be  so  fortunate, 
and  will  have  crippled  trees.— S.  D. 


OUTDOOR  CULTIVATION  OF  HARDY  STONE 

FRUITS.* 
It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  fruit-growing  of 
every  kind  is  receiving  much  more  attention  than 
formerly  ;  and  it  is  quite  true  also  that  it  must  not 
only  have  more  attention,  but  more  skill  must  be 
shown  in  its  culture,  and  more  success  if  we  are  to 
compete  favourably  with  foreign  growers. 
Situation. 

The  selection  of  a  situation  for  growing  most 
kinds  of  stone  fruits  successfully  ought  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  It  ought,  if  possible,  tobe  about  200 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  protected  from  the  direct 
sweep  of  the  east  wind,  and,  it  possible,  the  north 
also.  This  can  be  easily  managed  by  a  little  judi- 
cious planting  of  forest  trees.  I  think  ground  slop- 
ing southwards  or  south-west  preferable  to  level 
ground. 

Aspect. 

I  think  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  northern 
portion  of  it,  a  southern  aspect  is  preferable  for 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries; 
yet  I  do  not  despair  of  growing  either  of  them  to 
perfection  from  the  east  light  down  to  the  west. 
In  that  case  the  grower  must  give  the  preferable 
situation  to  the  fruit  he  wishes  most  to  be  good 
and  well  flavoured,  nearest  the  southern  point,  and 
the  varieties  he  cares  least  for  or  holds  of  least 
importance  farthest  from  it,  but  of  course  only  north 
walls  can  be  used  for  Morellos.  Plums  do  remarkably 
well  on  an  eastern  exposure,  as  well  as  early  kinds 
of  Peaches ;  and  Cherries  do  first-class  on  a  western 
exposure.  The  best  arrangement  for  general  culti- 
vation, I  consider,  is  as  follows :  A  wall  due  south 
or  a  point  or  two  of  east  or  west  is  the  best  for 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines.  No.  2,  south- 
west or  nearly  so,  is  very  suitable  for  Cherries.  If 
the  weather  is  cold  and  frosty  when  the  trees  are 
in  flower  they  ought  to  be  protected  from  any  east 
wind  that  may  prevail.  Cherries  especially  require 
this,  as  their  flowers  are  further  from  the  wall  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  fruits  under  discussion, 
and  consequently  more  liable  to  be  destroyed. 
No.  3,  the  wall  facing  the  south-east  or  nearly  so,  is 
suitable  for  Plums,  and  on  it  we  grow  most  success- 
fully such  varieties  as  Kirke's,  Lawson's  Golden 
Gage,  Pond's  Seedling,  Ickworth  Imperatrice,  and 
Goliath,  as  well  as  other  sorts,  and  I  consider  it 
very  suitable  for  the  fruit  named.  No.  4  :  This  wall 
has  an  aspect  with  just  a  few  more  points  towards 
the  south ;  indeed,  I  think  it  equal  to  a  due  southern 
aspect  for  Peaches.  Morellos  are  always  grown  by 
us  on  a  more  northern  aspect;  not,  however,  that 
they  prefer  it,  but  they  do  not  refuse  to  do  on  it. 
Soil. 

The  draining  and  levelling  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil (where  wall  trees  are  to  be  planted)  are  of  great 
importance.  The  subsoil  should  be  levelled  in  a 
completely  graduating  manner  from  the  wall  to  the 
walk  ;  then  drain  as  much  as  you  think  necessary; 
of  course  the  distance  of  the  drains  from  each  other 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  This  done, 
about  18  inches  of  good  ordinary  soil  will  suit  most 
stone  fruit  very  well,  taking  care  to  follow  the  same 
graduating  slope  as  done  in  the  subsoil.  This  quan- 
tity of  soil  will  prevent  the  roots  from  going  too 
far  from  the  light  and  heat,  and  indeed  I  think 
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more  soil  very  injurious  in  many  cases.  My  reason 
for  so  thinking  is  because  by  heaping  too  much  soil 
on,  the  roots  go  as  far  from  light  and  heat  as  they 
can  find  room  to  go  (just  as  the  branches  go  as  far 
up  the  wall  as  they  can  possibly  get);  they  thus  be- 
come long,  bare,  and  useless  ;  cease  to  contribute  to 
the  tree's  fruitfulness,  and  in  course  of  time  all  will 
be  so  far  from  light  that  they  will  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  fruit  mediums  as  desired.  In  most  cases 
we  have  to  take  the  soil  that  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  garden  where  we  propose  planting.  If,  how- 
ever, we  got  the  selection,  we  would  prefer  a  sound 
yellow  loam,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  loses  its 
colour,  it  is  very  congenial  for  the  purpose  named. 
But  indeed,  fibry  loam,  sandy  loam,  or  loam  of  the 
nature  of  clay,  will  all  suit  stone  fruit  growing 
in  its  intermediate  stages  ;  and  by  shifting  the  soil, 
levelling,  trenching,  and  manuring,  nothing  more  is 
desirable. 

Planting. 
The  soil  being  prepared,  let  the  roots  of  the  trees 
to  be  planted  be  spread  out  in  layers  in  their  order 
as  near  the  surface  as  can  be ;  sever  them  com- 
pletely with  soil  to  the  depth  already  named  ;  tread 
the  soil  about  them  firmly,  and  give  them  a  cover- 
ing of  short  litter  above,  and  secure  the  trees  firmly. 
I  think  it  best  not  to  nail  the  tree  for  months  after 
it  is  planted  in  order  that  it  may  be  allowed  to 
settle  properly,  but  fix  it  securely  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  destroying  the  roots  by  shaking. 

Manuring. 
Garden  ground  becomes  impoverished  by  constant 
cropping,  and  exhausted  by  decomposition  and  eva- 
poration. This  must  be  supplied  in  some  manner, 
and  I  will  detail  to  you  means  I  have  adopted  with 
success.  I  cut  a  trench  3  feet  (i  inches,  or  thereby, 
round  any  of  the  sorts  of  fruit  trees  mentioned,  lift- 
ing every  root  carefully,  and  clearing  almost  every 
particle  of  soil  away.  Then  I  replace  the  roots,  and 
renew  the  soil  with  a  mixture  I  prepare  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  dees  not  require  doing  very  often,  but 
I  have  Apricot  trees  I  have  treated  thus  in  June, 
and  others  in  January.  When  I  do  this  I  bring  the 
roots  to  the  very  top  and  shorten  them.  I  think 
this  is  very  important  and  desirable  in  high-class 
cultivation.  Pointing  in  manure  from  the  farmyard 
(it  sweet  and  not  too  much  decomposed)  I  also  re- 
gard as  a  valuable  means,  but  this  must  not  be  done 
too  often.  Another  mixture  which  I  consider  even 
superior  is  horse  and  cow  droppings  mixed  with  a 
little  lime  rubbish,  wood  ashes,  and  charcoal.  Clear 
the  surface  properly  of  all  the  loose  exhausted  soil, 
and  apply  t;  inches  or  8  inches  of  this,  and  a  most 
beneficial  effect  will  be  the  result.  Of  course 
artificial  manures  may  be  applied,  but  I  decline 
to  recommend  any  one  in  particular. 

Mulching. 
This  is  simply  a  branch  of  manuiing,  and  by  it  a 
great  deal  can  be  accomplished.  In  the  month  of 
November  the  roots  ought  to  be  mulched  or  top- 
dressed,  and  when  dene  at  this  time  the  strength  of 
the  mulching  is  forced  into  the  ground  by  the  heavy 
rains,  which  after  all  perhaps  is  the  most  natural 
and  serviceable  way  of  reaching  the  roots,  and  this 
no  doubt  contributes  greatly  to  the  health  of  the 
trees,  and  consequently  the  fruit.  Mulching  also 
helps  to  preserve  the  roots  from  extreme  frost  and 
drought,  but  should  be  taken  away  and  the  ground 
hoed  and  raked  the  moment  the  fruit  begins  to  col- 
our ;  and  this  is  indispensable  in  order  to  reflect 
the  heat  back  on  the  fohage,  which  assists  much 
in  colouring  and  finishing  the  fruit.  Top-dressing 
or  mulching  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  roots  to- 
wards the  surface,  but  it  is  of  no  use  when  the 
roots  are  far  away  and  in  bad  condition. 

Training. 
I  do  not  purpose  in  the  course  of  this  paper  to 
say  much  on  training,  as  that  would  afford  matter 
for  a  paper  alone,  yet  I  must  not  omit  to  give  a  few 
hints.  The  training  of  trees  on  garden  walls  is  quite 
unnatural,  and  involves  considerable  ingenuity,  ko., 
to  meet  the  many  points  demanding  attention,  as 
the  operation  is  quite  artificial.  First,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  trees  are  constantly  struggling 
against  you  from  natural  causes  ;  this  aii.-es  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  trees,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  produce  their  fruit.     Object  first  is  to 
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select  a  form  which  is  most  readily  and  conve- 
niently adapted  for  the  purpose  of  producing  most 
fruit  in  a  short  time,  and  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  the  trees.  To  obtain  this  I  think 
the  fan  shape  as  suitable  as  any  method,  for  by 
careful  management  the  tree  can  be  equally  distri- 
buted all  over  the  wall  and  a  uniform  flow  of  sap 
obtained.  This  applies  to  all  stone  fruit  alike.  If 
left  to  its  own  will  the  tree  would  grow  straight 
or  perpendicular,  and  of  course  the  sap  would  flow 
accordingly  ;  all  the  life  of  the  tree  would  be  at  the 
top.  One  exception  to  this  form  of  training  I  might 
mention  in  reference  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
only,  that  very  shy  sorts  might  be  trained  right  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  and  thence  sloped 
downwards.  This  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
fruitfulness  of  some  sorts.  Lastly,  on  this  point  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  would  recommend  a  limited 
number  of  shoots,  thus  preserving  the  power  of  the 
tree  and  dispensing  with  much  summer  work  and 
nearly  all  winter  pruning. 

Disbudding. 
At  the  conference  held  at  Dankeld,  and  in  the 
report  of  the  same,  I  made  special  reference  to  dis- 
budding as  being  of  great  importance.  Generally 
speaking,  two  shoots  are  quite  enough  to  be  left  on 
the  growth  of  the  previous  year, but  of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  this.  While  young  trees  are  being 
formed  due  care  must  be  given  to  the  balancing  of 
the  tree  and  distributing  evenly  and  uniformly  the 
principal  branches  over  the  wall.  In  this  case  the 
disbudding  must  be  subservient  to  the  formation 
of  thetree.  Anotherexceptionis,  when  there  are  only 
two  or  three  young  shoots,  then  they  may  all  be 
left.  Rimpant  sorts  may  perhaps  be  another  ex- 
ception, but  I  prefer  not  to  grow  such.  The  time 
for  disbudding  depands  on  the  variety.  For  ex- 
ample, the  proportion  cf  earlinefs  between  a  Halt's 
Early  Peach  being  ripe  is  not  exemplified  by  the 
young  shoots,  but  the  contrary.  This  Peach  comes 
into  bloom  long  before  it  is  fit  for  disbudding  ;  so 
it  would  be  highly  improper  to  disbud  it  when  in 
flower.  On  the  other  hand.  Chancellor  Peach  and 
Violette  Hu'ive  Nectarine  are  Qt  for  disbudding 
before  the  blooms  are  expanded.  This  shows  the 
risk  it  would  entail  to  disbud  the  former  at  the 
same  time  as  the  latter,  and  the  great  loss  it  would 
be  of  expended  energy  to  the  tree ;  in  fact,  it 
would  rob  the  tree,  and  impoverish  it  for  nothing. 
It  is  highly  judicious  that  the  tree  should  be  dis- 
budded at  different  periods  to  prevent  a  check,  and 
in  the  case  of  weak  or  less  robust  varieties  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  closely  watched  after 
being  disbudded,  in  case  of  an  attack  of  red  spider, 
which  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  at  this 
time,  there  being  so  little  foliage  for  the  pest  to 
prey  upon.  I  am  not  now  quite  so  favourable  to 
pinching  as  I  used  to  be  ;  still,  if  it  is  done  a'  the 
proper  time,  it  is  of  considerable  importance.  It 
ought  to  be  done  when  the  tree  has  ceased  to  assi- 
milate food,  or  jast  when  it  shows  sigas  of  begin- 
ning to  ripen  its  wood.  When  done  at  this  time  it 
assists  the  ripening  of  the  buds  for  the  coming 
year  ;  if  done  before  the  period  mentioned  it  creates 
a  strong  tendency  to  young  growth,  which  of  course 
almost  lulns  the  tree. 

Keeping  Trees  Clean. 
Cleanliness,  which  is  of  great  importance,  must 
be  specially  attended  to.  Some  of  the  following 
pests  will  probably  be  the  result  if  the  trees  are  not 
attended  to  in  the  way  of  cleanliness :  Aphides, 
brown  and  white  scale  (perhaps  some  one  may 
think  scale  is  not  destructive  out  of  doors  ;  I  assure 
you  it  is,  and  if  not  attended  to  will  destroy  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  trees),  thrip,  red  spider,  yellows 
(sometimes  known  as  jaundice),  sunstroke,  root 
gout,  fungus,  blister,  mildew  (a  fatal  foe,  and  quite 
worthy  of  the  best  skill),  ants,  snails,  woodlice,  and 
many  other  insects.  I  tried  many  insecticides, 
but  to  no  purpose,  until  at  last  I  was  successful  in 
compounding  a  preparation  of  my  own  which 
answered  ih?  purpose  remarkably  well,  and  which 
I  continue  to  use  regularly  when  required.  Syring- 
ing the  trees  with  soft  water  occasionally  is  very 
beneficial  towards  cleansing  them,  but  not  if  it  is  a 
cold  night. 


Protection. 
Many  of  you  have  seen  the  mode  of  protection 
used  by  me,  and  I  consider  it  very  suitable  for 
protecting  tress,  as  it  can  be  put  up  quickly  and 
at  little  cost.  The  other  makeshifts,  such  as 
herring-nets,  Spruce  branches,  straw  ropes,  &c.,  I  do 
not  recommend. 

General  Observations. 
Cropping  should  not  be  too  heavy,  as  it  greatly 
injures  the  tree  for  the  following  year.  For  ex- 
ample, twelve  good  Peaches  are  preferable  to  twenty- 
four  inferior  ones,  and  you  cannot  have  a  heavy  crop 
and  the  tree  in  good  condition  next  season.  Then, 
again,  fruit  should  only  be  left  where  it  has  suffi- 
cient space  to  swell ;  and  with  this  end  in  view 
thinning  should  not  take  place  till  the  fruit  is 
thoroughly  stoned.  After  stoning,  and  before 
colouring,  is  a  good  time  to  water  plentifully,  and 
also  to  rake  the  border  smooth  in  order  that  the 
heat  may  be  reflected  back  on  the  fruit ;  indeed,  I 
quite  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  cover  the 
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ground  under  the  trees  with  slates  or  any  ma- 
terial that  would  send  back  the  heat  among  the 
leaves  and  foliage.  To  have  a  green  crop  at 
this  season  above  the  roots  would  be  very 
bad,  not  only  for  the  amount  of  strength  it 
would  deprive  the  ground  of,  but  the  more 
vital  effect  it  would  have  of  excluding  the 
sun's  rays  from  penetrating  to  the  roots ;  also 
increasing  moisture,  and  preventing  the  reflection 
of  the  heat  of  the  snn  from  being  conveyed  to  the 
foliage  and  fruit.  I  may  here  say  that  I  know  of 
no  better  method  of  finding  whether  a  Peach  or 
Nectarine  tree  is  in  good  health  than  by  carefully 
looking  over  the  entire  plant  and  ascertaining  how 
it  has  stood  the  winter.  If  you  notice  a  quantity 
of  the  young  wood  frosted  back,  you  may  conclude 
that  your  management  is  at  fault ;  either  the  roots 
are  going  wrong  or  the  foliage  is  crowded  and  does 
not  get  sufficient  light  to  ripen  it  for  the  winter. 
When  flowers  come  in  an  abortive  form  be  sure 
there  is  something  far  wrong,  and  I  notice  that 
when  the  tree  or  trees  have  too  much  foliage,  the 
flowers  come  half  bloom  and  half  leaf.    In  regard 


to  Varieties,  I  refer  yon  to  the  report  of  the  Dun- 
keld  Conference. 

Conclusion. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  say  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, I  know  well  how  ceaseless  are  the  constant 
care  and  attention  required  in  fruit-growing,  and 
the  anxiety  connected  with  it,  also  the  hosts  of 
countless  enemies  we  have  to  contend  with— a  dull, 
leaden,  sunless  sky,  low  readings  of  the  thermo- 
meter in  summer,  and  certain  frosty  nights  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom,  besides  many  others.  Yet, 
with  a  keen  and  quick  eye,  ready  to  decide,  the 
mind  always  on  the  alert,  and  the  head  clear  to 
detect  and  remedy  anything  wrong,  success  is  cer- 
tain to  crown  the  efforts  made,  and  the  reward  is 
a  good  return  of  splendid  luscious  fruit. 


PLiNTING  OUT  T'.  POT  CULTURE  OF  FRUIT 

TREES  UNDER  GLASS. 
Whilst  agreeing  with  "  R.  C.  H."  (p.  242),  that 
splendid  crops  may  be  obtained  from  all  fruit  trees, 
including  the  Apricot,  Apple,  and  Pear,  I  must 
say  I  think  he  is  rather  too  hard  upon  the  pot 
system.  Pot  trees,  he  says,  "  necessarily  require 
more  time,  experience,  and  attention  in  manage- 
ment," but  what  about  the  removal  of  SO  cubic 
yards  of  soil  from  his  border,  filling  in  with  a  foot 
of  stones  for  drainage,  covering  the  stones  with 
turf  Grass-side  downwards,  and  making  up  the 
space  with  fresh  compost  1  Here  I  think  we  have 
labour  of  a  most  formidable  character,  as  it  means 
the  removal  of  50  yards  of  old  soil,  the  collecting, 
mixing,  and  moving  twice  over  50  yards  of  new 
before  a  tree  could  be  planted.  A  preparation  of 
this  kind  no  doubt  was  thorough,  but  the  ex- 
penditure in  labour  alone,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
materials,  would  have  paid  for  the  pots,  trees,  and 
potting,  so  that  the  value  of  the  trees  must  go  to 
the  credit  of  the  pot  system.  Following  up  the 
planting-out  system,  the  heavy  labour  is  by  no 
means  ended,  for  if  R.  C.  H."  will  refer  to  Rivers' 
little  book  on  orchard  house  culture  he  will  find 
that  each  of  these  trees  must  be  worked  round, 
root-pruned,  and  rearranged  annually  to  keep 
them  in  subjection.  I  quite  approve  of  planting 
out  in  well-drained  shallow  borders;  indeed,  over 
and  over  again  I  have  strongly  advocated  the 
principle,  not  altogether  on  the  score  of  economy, 
but  because  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  produce 
is  of  the  finest  quality.  If  the  back  wall  of  a  9- 
foot  lean-to  is  as  many  feet  in  height,  cordon  Pears 
planted  out  will  stand  for  years,  but  their  roots 
must  be  checked,  if  not  annually,  certainly  every 
other  year ;  then  the  next  row  also  might  be  placed 
in  the  open  border,  but  head  room  being  greatly 
diminished,  the  next  two  rows,  including  Plums 
and  Cherries,  I  think  should  be  confined  to 
pots  plunged  to  the  rims  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
say  a  foot  in  depth,  resting  upon  porous  materials. 
Then,  by  way  of  saving  labour  in  potting,  the  pots, 
12  inches  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  the 
perforated  ware  first  introduced  by  Matthews,  of 
Weston-super-Mare,  and  still  manufactured  by  his 
successor.  Plums  and  Cherries,  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  placed  in  these  pots  make  moderate 
growth,  and  soon  become  masses  of  flower  buds, 
setting  ten  times  as  much  fruit  as  they  can  carry 
to  maturity,  but  having  numerous  openings  an  inch 
or  so  in  diameter  all  round  the  sides  for  the  outlet 
of  fibres  the  latter  filch  from  the  bed,  and  stand 
any  amount  of  feeding.  This  compromise  prevents 
dropping,  especially  if  the  balls  be  kept  moist, 
and  when  the  crop  is  gathered  the  trees  are  made 
ready  for  another  season  by  cutting  off  all  the  ex- 
ternal fibres  quite  close  to  the  holes,  replungirg, 
mulching,  and  watering.  Keeping  the  trees  all  the 
winter  under  glass  is  not,  however,  at  all  necessary, 
as  must  be  the  case  where  the  whole  of  them  are 
planted  out  in  the  border.  Therefore,  assuming 
that  a  place  must  be  found  for  Chrysanthemums, 
these  perforated  pot  trees  may  be  plunged  in  the 
open  garden,  certainly  from  the  end  of  October 
until  the  middle  of  January,  and  if  protected  from 
birds  they  will  pay  handsomely  for  the  two  or  three 
months'  exposure.  W.  C. 

Top-dresaing  fruit  trees. — Tliia  is  the  proper 
time  to  apply  top-dressings  to  fruit  trees  and  bushes, 
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not  only  to  enable  them  to  carry  a  crop  of  fine  fruit 
this  year,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  crops. 
Our  custom  is  to  go  over  every  tree  and  bush  after 
pruning  is  completed  and  the  surface  soil  is  lightly 
forked  up,  and  to  put  one  or  two  birrow-loads  of 
rotten  mauure  over  the  roots.  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  this  being  the  best  plan  of  keeping  the  roots  close 
to  the  surface,  thus  doing  away  with  any  necessity  for 
root-lifting  or  root -pruning. 


A  BOUQUET  OF  DRIED  GRASSES. 
The  illustration  herewith  given  is  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view. 
No  better  subjects  can  be  employed  for  deooratiug 
large  vases,  such  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  than 


for  Grasses.  These  are  well  suited  for  niches  or 
comers  that  are  rather  dark,  and  where  any 
ornament  of  elaborate  or  costly  design  could 
not  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  With  the 
numerous  varieties  of  ornamental  Grasses  that 
are  now  to  be  obtained  a  pleasing  variation  in 
the  arrangements  could  easily  be  made  to  avoid 
any  semblance  of  formality.  Some  of  the  best 
Grasses  for  these  purposes  are  Gynerium  argen- 
teum  (the  Pampas  Grass),  Arundo  conspicua, 
Panicum  virgatum,  the  annual  kinds  recom- 
mended in  TuE  Garden,  p.  227  of  this  volume, 
and  in  a  later  issue  .also,  p.  245 ;  Eulalia  japonica, 
useful  alike  in  foliage  and  flower-spikes  ;  Erian- 
thus  RavennsB,  Gymnothrix  latifolia,  and  Pen- 


A  bouquet  of  dried  Grasses. 


dried  Grasse.s  of  noble  outline.  I  would  recom- 
mend also  the  use  of  a  few  Palm  leaves  after 
they  have  been  dried ;  these  would  make  excel- 
lent backgrounds  to  the  lighter  looking  Grasses. 
These  kinds  of  arrangements  are  best  adapted 
for  the  winter  season,  with  a  consequent  saving 
of  plants  during  inclement  weather.  In  smaller 
arrangements,  the  flower-holders  designed  as 
brackets  and  made  from  the  hollow  stems  of  the 
Bamboos  (see  illustration)  would  be  most  appro- 
yiriate  for  the  purpose.  Where  these  have  been 
filled  with  water  for  fresh  flowers  I  have  known 
them  to  leak  ;  any  with  this  failing  would  do  well 


nisetum  setosum.  Cyperus  alternifolius  would 
also  make  a  good  variety  when  dried,  so  also 
would  the  Sedges  (Carex  spp.),  more  particu- 
larly for  the  sake  of  their  foliage.  Typha  lati- 
folia (the  Reed  Mace  or  Bulrush)  would  make 
a  useful  addition  to  the  foregoing,  so  also  would 
the  Gladwin  (Iris  ftftidissima).  On  one  occa- 
sion I  had  to  deal  with  some  spikes  of  the  Pam- 
pas Grass  which  had  become  discoloured  with 
dust,  &c. ,  and  not  being  the  time  of  the  year  for 
fresh  ones,  I  dipped  them  in  soap  and  water 
with  some  soda  added  to  it.  This  eflectually 
cleaned  them,  and  rendered  quite  fit  for  use 
again  what  would  otherwise  have  been  of  no 


future  utility  ;  they  looked  even  brighter  when 
so  treated  than  when  first  out  from  the  plants. 
J.  H. 

THE  WEEK'S  WORK. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove.  —  Alooasias.  —  These  plants,  like  most 
others,  require  much  water  ia  the  growing  season, 
and  should  be  annually  repotted  in  new  soil.  Most 
of  the  kinds  do  best  in  very  liRht  soil,  something 
similar  to  that  which  is  used  for  Orchids,  consisting 
of  peat  in  which  the  roots  of  the  Bracken — Fern — 
form  a  principal  part.  This,  used  in  pieces  as  big 
as  eggs,  with  some  chopped  Sphagnum,  broken 
charcoal,  or  potsherds  and  sand,  will  produce  finer 
leaves  than  heavier  soil.  The  present  time,  before 
there  is  much  movement  in  the  new  growth,  is  the 
best  for  repotting  such  kinds  as  A.  metallica,  A. 
Lowi,  A.  A'eitchi,  and  A.  Thibautiana,  as  well  as  the 
smaller-growing  sorts,  like  A.  Jenningsi  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature.  All  require  to  be  grown  in  soil 
of  the  description  named.  Previous  to  potting,  the 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  get  moderately  moist ; 
it  the  soil  is  either  too  wet  or  too  dry,  there  will  be 
more  injury  done  to  the  roots  in  getting  them  out 
of  it.  Many  of  the  kinds  produce  tuber-like  roots, 
by  which  they  can  be  increased,  as  well  as  by  divi- 
sion of  the  crowns.  These  tubers  should  be  taken 
away  at  the  time  the  plants  are  potted,  and  be  put 
three  or  four  together  into  small  pots.  If  treated 
in  the  way  that  answers  for  the  general  stock  they 
will  soon  make  useful  plants.  Most  of  the  Aloca- 
sias  keep  their  roots  near  the  surface,  not  descend- 
ing deep  like  those  of  other  things ;  consequently 
the  pots  should  be  one-third  filled  with  drainage. 
Large  specimens  when  shaken  out  in  the  way  ad- 
vised need  a  few  sticks  to  steady  them  for  a  time 
until  their  roots  have  got  hold  of  the  new  material. 
When  the  potting  is  completed  give  a  moderate 
watering.  Small  or  medium-sized  examples  are 
generally  more  useful  than  large  specimens.  Where 
additional  stock  is  required,  the  crowns  may  be 
divided  and  potted  singly  when  the  plants  are 
repotted. 

Alocasia  maorobrhiza  variegata. — To  grow 
this  fine-leaved  plant  well,  it  should  have  a  compost 
of  two  parts  good  turfy  loam  to  one  of  dry  rotten 
manure,  with  some  sand.  Large  specimens  require 
plenty  of  root-room,  and  No.  1  pots  are  not  too  large 
when  the  plants  are  wanted  as  Krge  as  they  can  be 
got.  A  stock  of  small  examples,  such  as  can  be 
grown  in  7-inch  or  8inch  pots,  ought  to  be  kept  for 
grouping  with  Ferns  and  other  green-foliaged 
plants,  where  their  bold,  white-blotched  leaves  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  for  taking  off  the  suckers  ;  choose  those  that 
have  well-coloured  leaves,  avoiding  those  that  are 
too  green  or  that  have  their  leaves  all  white.  The 
latter  will  not  grow  much,  and  the  former  wUl  in 
most  cases  remain  green. 

Aralias. — The  best  way  of  increasing  the  slen- 
der-growing kinds,  like  A.  Veitchi  and  A.  gracil- 
lima,  is  by  grafting  them  on  the  stronger  species, 
such  as  A.  leptophylla.  But  it  often  happens  that 
in  private  gardens  there  are  none  of  the  suitable 
kinds  for  stocks  present.  Where  this  is  the  case  it 
is  necessary  to  strike  cuttings  so  that  a  stock  of 
plants  clothed  with  leaves  down  to  the  bottom  can 
be  kept  up.  Specimens  that  have  lost  their  lower 
leaves  may  be  headed  down  to  within  6  inches 
or  8  inches  of  the  base.  The  hard  portion  of  the 
stems  should  be  made  into  cuttings,  consisting  of 
a  single  eye  with  a  piece  of  the  wood  above  it. 
The  half-matured  part  of  the  stems  may  be  divided 
into  pieces  with  two  eyes  to  each ;  these,  if  put 
several  together  into  a  5-inch  or  6-inch  pot,  and 
kept  close  and  shaded  in  a  brisk  heat,  will  nearly 
all  strike.  When  rooted  pot  them  off  singly,  and 
grow  them  on  with  ordinary  stove  treatment,  give 
them  a  fair  amount  of  light,  and  do  not  crowd 
them  close  together.  All  plants  of  this  description 
that  look  best  when  confined  to  single  stems  should 
be  treated  in  a  way  to  ensure  good  strong  foliage. 
This,  with  care  in  keeping  the  plants  free  from  in- 
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Beets,  snch  as  thrips,  red  spider,  and  scale,  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  foliage.  The  smaller  kinds  of 
Aralias  do  not  require  much  root-room,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  give  them  larger  pots  than  needful,  but 
they  should  be  potted  once  a  year.  Early  in  spring, 
before  growth  fully  commences,  is  the  best 
time  for  the  work,  and  as  much  of  the  old  soil 
should  be  got  rid  of  as  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  roots.  Specimens  that  have  been  headed 
down  in  the  manner  advised  usually  make  several 
shoots  which  should  be  allowed  to  attain  a  length 
of  S  inches  or  G  inches,  after  which  all  but  one 
should  be  removed.  If  they  are  taken  off  with  a 
heel  they  will  strike  if  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  stools  should  have  most  of  the  old  soil  re- 
moved, and  be  put  into  pots  a  size  larger.  With 
treatment  similar  to  ordinary  warm  stove  stock 
they  will  make  better  plants  than  those  which  are 
grown  from  the  usual  kind  of  cuttings. 

Abalia  Sieboldi  and  its  variegated  form  are 
amongst  the  best  of  the  fine-leaved  subjects  that 
will  succeed  in  a  greenhouse.  They  keep  their 
leaves  in  better  condition  in  an  ordinary  living  room 
than  most  things,  and  on  this  account  are  espe- 
cially useful  for  indoor  decoration.  The  green  form 
can  be  easily  raised  from  seed  or  from  cuttings. 
The  tops  of  bare  plants  if  taken  off  and  treated  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  a  moderate  amount  of  heat 
will  strike  readily.  The  plants,  if  put  in  a  warm 
house,  will  push  several  shoot.s,  which,  when  large 
enough,  may  be  used  as  cuttings.  By  thus  keeping 
the  stools  in  a  growing  temperature  they  will  pro- 
dace  several  batches  of  cuttings  before  autumn.  In 
this  way  a  considerable  amount  of  stock  can  soon 
be  had.  A.  Sieboldi  will  also  strike  readily  from 
rcot  cuttings.  Where  this  method  is  to  be  followed  a 
stout  healthy  plant  should  be  shaken  out  and  have  a 
portion  of  the  medium-sized  roots  taken  off  and  cut 
into  bits  about  an  inch  long  ;  if  these  are  put  into  a 
seed-pan,  filled  with  sand,  and  stood  in  moderate 
stove  heat  they  will  soon  form  shoots  and  root 
fibres.  When  two  or  three  small  leaves  have  been 
made  the  cuttings  should  be  put  singly  into  small 
pots,  after  which  keep  them  in  a  genial  growing 
temperature  until  they  are  well  established.  After- 
wards the  usual  greenhouse  treatment  will  be  the 
best. 

Dbac^nas. — To  keep  up  a  stock  of  any  of  th^ 
warmer  section  of  Dracaenas,  as  D.  Baptisti  and  D- 
Shepherdi,  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  frequently! 
as  when  the  plants  begin  to  lose  their  bottom  leaves 
there  is  little  beauty  in  them.  The  tops,  with  four 
or  five  leaves  attached,  strike  quickly.  They  should 
be  put  singly  into  pots  large  enough  to  hold  them, 
filled  with  sand,  and  kept  close,  moist,  and 
shaded.  The  stems,  however  hard  the  wood  has  got, 
will  also  make  cuttings.  They  should  be  cut  in 
lengths  of  about  2  inches  and  inserted  in  pots  or 
seed-pans  filled  with  sand,  leaving  the  tops  visible 
above  the  surface.  Stand  in  stove  heat ;  do  not  con- 
fine them  like  ordinary  cuttings,  but  keep  the  sand 
moist.  They  will  soon  make  both  root  and  top 
growth.  When  two  or  three  leaves  are  made  put 
them  into  small  pots,  which  drain  and  fill  with  peat, 
to  which  some  sand  has  been  added.  With  the 
usual  warm  stove  treatment  cuttings  of  this  de- 
scription will  make  useful  plantsin  eighleenmonths 
The  stools  that  are  headed  down,  if  kept  warm,  will 
soon  push  shoots,  which  should  be  reduced  to  one. 
When  the  growth  has  made  a  little  headway  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots,  and  shake  away  most  of  the 
soil  and  repot  in  new.  In  this  way  old  plants  soon 
make  fine  heads  with  full-sized  leaves  from  the  base 
upwards.  T.  B. 

WALL  FIGS. 
Where  every  operation  is  properly  performed,  and 
that  at  the  right  time,  the  pruning  and  training  of 
Figs  on  open  walls  bring  up  the  rear.  Peaches  are 
kept  away  from  the  heat-absorbing  brickwork 
nntil  the  rapidly  swelling  buds  render  nailing  in 
absolutely  necessary,  but  when  this  work  is 
finished  the  Fig  tree  in  the  hottest  corner,  gene- 
rally facing  south  or  south-west,  shows  no  sign  of 
returning  activity.  March  passes  away,  and  so 
long  as  this  dormant  condition  continues  the  trees 
are  best  left  alone,  but  once  the  buds  commence 


swelling  all  injured  or  superfluous  shoots  should  be 
cut  back  to  sound  eyes,  otherwise  the  trees  will 
bleed.  No  rule  as  to  the  best  time  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation  can  be  laid  down,  as 
our  seasons  vary,  but  in  good  average  years  the 
work  may  be  commenced  after  the  1st  and  ended 
before  the  end  of  April.  Sometimes  it  extends 
into  May,  but  unless  the  summer  is  hot  and  fine, 
the  crop  is  fleeting  and  late.  As  no  experienced  cul- 
tivator of  the  Fig  cares  to  prune  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  some  never  prune  at  all,  but 
in  the  south,  especially  near  the  sea,  allow  the 
shoots  to  extend  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
wall ;  they  ensure  a  short-jointed  growth,  weak 
rather  than  strong,  by  checking  the  roots  and 
keeping  them  in  poor  soil. 

These  trees,  the  winter  having  been  so  favour- 
able, will  have  lost  very  few  if  any  points  ;  there- 
fore the  situation  being  good  they  should  be  over- 
hauled, the  main  branches  made  secure  to  the  wall, 
where  they  may  be  left  to  push  forth  leaves  and 
fruit.  A  mulch  in  due  course  may  be  necessary, 
and  if  sharply  root- pruned  an  occasional  barrel  of 
water  will  do  them  much  good  ;  but  Figs,  as  a  rule, 
which  produce  the  best  crops  of  fruit  receive  the 
least  care,  not  that  the  leave-alone  principle  suits 
them  best,  but  graduating  from  the  unkempt  wall 
tree  to  the  open  standard  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  growing  are  warm  and  good. 

Passing  inland,  especially  towards  the  north,  the 
cautions  cultivator,  rightly  or  wrongly,  carefully 
protects  with  straw  or  mats,  and  when  these  ma- 
terials are  removed  he  puts  up  temporary  copings 
to  shelter  the  trees  from  wet.  In  such  situations 
the  Fig  does  not  pay;  therefore  it  might  be  re- 
placed by  the  Pear  or  the  Peach;  but  so  conserva- 
tive are  many  owners  of  old  gardens,  that  no  one 
ventures  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  the  axe.  In 
the  management  of  these  trees  the  most  important 
operation  is  the  autumn  pruning  of  the  roots.  Then 
in  order  to  secure  ripe  wood,  the  trees  should  be 
very  thinly  and  evenly  trained ;  so  thin  that  the 
leaves  in  no  part  will  be  crowded,  otherwise  they 
will  prevent  solar  heat  from  reaching  the  wall. 
Very  old  trees  again  have  been  allowed  to  stool, 
often  several  feet  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  ori- 
ginal stem,  and  much  as  one  may  wish  to  hack  back, 
each  main  branch  forms  a  tree  in  itself,  drawing  a 
great  deal  more  nutriment  than  is  conducive  to  ripe 
wood,  without  which  we  cannot  expect  ripe  fruit. 
In  such  cases,  the  multitude  of  rooted  branches  may 
be  reduced  to  some  extent,  when  those  left  will 
become  fruitful  in  proportion  to  the  space  they  are 
allowed  to  cover  upon  the  wall.  Training  in  this 
case,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  thin,  and  every 
point  must  be  closely  tacked  to  the  wall,  but  on 
no  account  must  any  of  the  young  growths  be 
pinched,  as  our  summers  are  too  short  and  cold  for 
the  ripening  of  second  shoots.  If,  as  is  sure  to 
happen,  the  shoots  become  crowded,  every  alternate 
growth  may  be  cut  back  to  a  single  bud,  just  as  I 
have  stated,  when  the  sap  begins  to  move,  and  these 
buds  in  the  course  of  the  summer  will  make  the 
fruiting  wood  for  the  following  year,  when  those 
which  have  borne  fruit  in  their  time  may  be  cut 
away. 

The  last  and  best  mode  of  training  the  Fig,  be 
the  situation  moderate  or  decidedly  good,  is  con- 
finement to  a  clean,  single  stem,  pinching  as  it  pro- 
ceeds to  induce  the  formation  of  side  shoots,  which 
should  be  trained  18  inches  apart  precisely  as  we 
train  horizontal  Pears.  From  these  main  branches 
lateral  shoots  intended  to  bear  fruit  may  be  laid  in 
at  any  angle,  but  not  less  than  a  foot  apart.  All 
of  them  should  rise  from  the  upper  side  of  the  main, 
and  every  alternate  shoot  intended  for  cutting 
back  to  a  single  bud  may  be  pinched  when  it  has 
made  a  few  leaves.  Those  left  must  not  be  pinched, 
as  they  will  bear  best  near  the  points,  and  if  any 
figlets  larger  than  peas  are  formed,  they  must  at 
once  be  rubbed  off,  when  embryo  fruits,  impercep- 
tible when  the  leaves  fall,  in  almost  every  instance 
will  stand  any  frost  that  does  not  kill  the  shoot 
and  swell  to  maturity  the  following  year.  Indeed, 
so  recuperative  are  these  moderately  strong  shoots, 
that  not  unfrtqaently  two  figlets  are  found  where 
one  has  been  rubbed  off. 


Fig  trees  should  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of 
sorts.  The  outdoor  trees  met  with  in  the  south  do 
not  include  many  sorts,  although  they  have  numer- 
ous local  names.  Any  of  these  to  growers  whose 
object  is  fruit  may  be  planted,  as  they  are  hardy 
and  good  bearers,  but  having  to  go  to  the  nursery 
for  stock  they  will  do  well  to  select  Brown  Turkey, 
one  of  the  best.  Black  and  Brown  Ischia,  White 
Marseilles  and  Brunswick.  W.  C. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Melons. — The  fruit  upon  early  plants  will  now  be 
swelling  away  freely,  and  darkness  being  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  daylight,  feeding  and  forcing 
may  be  laid  on  at  high  pressure.  If  the  plants  are 
growing  in  pots  or  narrow  pits,  the  hot-water 
pipes  should  be  aided  hy  the  frequent  renovation 
of  the  fermenting  leaves,  as  Melons  revel  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  80°  and  the  constant  ascent  of 
warm  vapour  which  minimises  the  necessity  for 
syringing.  Let  the  night  temperature  range  about 
70°  and  that  by  day  quite  80°  with  a  little  air, 
and  close  in  time  to  run  up  to  85°  or  '.I0°  on 
bright  afternoons,  when  the  foliage  may  be 
syringed,  but  being  quite  free  from  insects,  wet- 
ting the  foliage  may  be  dispensed  with.  Keep 
the  fruits  well  supported  and  partially  shaded 
by  the  premier  leaves,  which  carefully  preserve 
from  injury,  and  pinch  out  every  bit  of  lateral 
to  prevent  the  shoots  from  becoming  crowded. 
If  space  admits,  thin  layers  of  loam  and  bone- 
dust  may  be  added  as  roots  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, and  warm  diluted  liquid  ad  lih.,  but  kept 
away  from  the  collars  of  the  plants,  must  be 
used  for  washing  it  in  until  the  Melons  have 
finished  swelling,  when  pure  water  only  will  best 
secure  fine  flavour. 

Si/ccesshms  on  the  cordon  piinciple  must  be 
kept  to  single  stems  and  treated  precisely  as  the 
preceding  have  been,  but  the  season  being  more 
genial,  the  temperature  by  night  and  day  may 
range  considerably  higher.  If  grown  on  the  old 
extension  plan  the  points  must  be  pinched  out 
when  0  inches  above  the  trellis,  when  fiom  the 
several  resulting  breaks  four  of  the  best  and  most 
even  must  be  trained  off,  one  to  each  corner  of 
the  trellis.  These,  in  due  course,  will  be  pinched 
simultaneously,  when  the  laterals  from  each  will 
start  evenly,  the  great  point,  or  secret,  being  a 
flush  of  female  flowers,  which  can  lie  set  on  the 
same  day,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  not  swell  in 
unison.  Many  people  who  do  not  care  for  very 
early  crops  still  adopt  this  plan,  but  where  gar- 
deners race  against  time,  the  pot  and  cordon  system, 
quickly  in  and  quickly  out  of  small  compartments, 
is  most  likely  to  give  a  regular  supply  of  fruit 
throughout  the  season. 

FnAME  Meloxs. — Where  Melons  must  be  grown 
in  frames,  the  middle  or  end  of  April  is  not  a  bad 
time  for  placing  the  first  batch  of  strong  plants  in 
their  fruiting  quaittrs,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
waste  of  heat  and  materials  a  small  bed  should  be 
made  up  for  a  nursing  frame.  Into  this  frame 
introduceat  least  (J  inches  of  old  tan  or  leaf  mouldand 
when  this  is  warmed  through  sow  the  seeds  singly  or 
in  pairs  in  4-inch  pot?.  Plunge  to  the  rims  and  at 
once  set  about  making  the  fiuiting  bed,  using  well- 
worked  stable  manure  and  Oak  or  Beech  leaves. 
Put  on  the  frame,  but  defer  forming  the  hills  until 
the  violent  heat  shows  signs  of  declining,  as  Melons 
never  do  well  in  soil  that  has  been  burned  and  poi- 
soned by  rank  steam.  Then  cover  the  bed  with 
sods.  Grass  side  downwards,  make  very  small  cones, 
and  by  the  time  these  are  warm  the  plants  will  be 
strong  enough  for  turning  out.  Frame  Melons 
should  be  pinched  at  the  fourth  rough  leaf  either 
before  or  after  they  are  planted  out ;  they  will  then 
throw  out  two  to  four  shoots  each,  which  must  be 
trained  over  the  trellis,  one  to  each  corner  of  the 
light. 

Cucumbers. — As  spring  Cucumbers  will  now 
be  plentiful,  any  winter  plants  showing  signs  of  ex- 
haustion, spider  or  mildew  may  be  cleared  away,  an 
empty  house  being  better  than  a  bad  tenant,  which 
may  soon  contaminate  respectable  neighbours, 
i'hose  about  to  plant   Plants  in  bearing  will  now  take  abundant  supplies 
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of  tepid  liqaid  and  frequent  top-dressings,  com- 
posed of  light  rich  material?.  Dress  them  over 
three  times  a  week ;  crop  lightly,  cutting  the  fruit 
before  it  attains  full  size;  ventilate  moderately,  but 
avoid  shading  unless  the  plants  flag,  and  then  let 
the  materials  used  be  of  the  lightest  description, 
as  heavy  or  systematic  shading  invariably  brings  the 
best  of  plants  to  grief.  Avoid  morning  syringing, 
but  bathe  the  foliage  abundantly  and  shnt  up  very 
early  on  fine  afternoons.  If  the  main  planting  of 
summer  fruiters  has  not  been  made,  the  house 
should  be  cleansed  and  made  quite  ready  without 
delay,  as  it  is  better  to  keep  the  bed  waiting  than 
to  make  a  start  with  pot-bound  plants.        AV.  C. 


KITCHKN  GARDEN. 


When  to  plant  Asparagus.— When  ought  I  to 
plant  Asparagus  is  a  question  very  frequently 
put  to  professional  gardeners,  and  it  cannot  rightly 
be  answered  in  a  brief  offhand  manner.  Much 
ought  always  to  depend  upon  circumstances.  In 
the  case  of  warm,  light  soils  the  planting  may 
be  done  late  in  March  or  at  any  time  during 
April,  but  in  all  instances  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
cold,  heavy  nature,  this  naturally  holding  moisture 
badly,  It  is  very  unwise  to  plant  Asparagus  much 
before  May.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  roots 
are  lifted  some  of  them  are  sure  to  be  broken  or 
injured  in  some  way,  and  if  these  are  buried  in 
cold,  wet  soil  a  great  percentage  will  fail  to  grow. 
As  a  rule,  no  planting  should  be  done  till  the  shoots 
are  moving,  and  if  the  work  is  properly  canied  out 
only  a  slight  check  will  be  given.  On  no  account 
ought  the  newly-lifted  roots  to  be  long  exposed  to 
cold,  drying  winds  or  bright  sunshine,  this  proving 
fatal  to  the  delicate  root  fibres  that  commence 
active  growth  at  much  the  same  time  as  the  shoots. 
Nurserymen  who  supply  Asparagus  for  planting 
should  be  asked  to  keep  the  roots  closely  covered 
with  moist  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  else  to  mat  them 
over  quickly,  and  also  to  avoid  lifting  them  long 
before  they  are  started  to  their  destination.  The 
best  for  planting  that  can  be  bought  are  those  two 
years  old,  these  suffering  less  from  removal  than 
do  those  older,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  plant  with 
the  idea  that  strong  shoots  will  be  available  for 
cutting  in  the  following  season. 

Recovering  Asparagus  plants.  —  Failures 
more  or  less  complete  not  unirequently  result  from 
planting  Asparagus  roots  that  have  been  recklessly 
lifted  and  taken  no  care  of  afterwards,  these  and 
three-year-old  roots  not  previously  transplanted 
from  the  seedbed  also  needing  special  treatment. 
Should  the  soil  be  fairly  light  and  the  weather 
warm  and  not  very  wet  during  April  and  the  early 
part  of  May  badly  used  plants  might  survive  and 
thrive  very  well,  but  generally  speaking,  they  are 
liable  to  grow  very  weakly,  or  not  at  all  if  planted 
just  as  received.  The  wiser  plan  is  to  place  all  of 
ihtm  rather  closely  together  on  fine  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  a  frame  if  it  can  be  spared,  or  else  on  a 
sunny  border,  covering  all  with  fine  light  soil.  If 
rot  allowed  to  beccme  either  too  wet  or  dry  very 
few  will  fail  to  start  both  at  the  roots  and  crown, 
and  when  the  shoots  are  about  2  inches  or  rather 
more  in  height  the  time  has  arrived  for  finally 
planting  out.  Not  only  these,  but  all  Asparagus 
plants  start  better  when  the  roots  are  well  spread 
out  and  completely  surrounded  by  light  sifted  soil, 
better  food  being  within  easy  reach  of  the  roots 
when  they  are  capable  of  assimilating  it. 

Cauliflowers.  —  A  considerable  number  of 
those  wintered  in  frames  and  handlights  have 
hearted  in  prematurely,  and  in  our  case  we  shall 
have  to  depend  largely  upon  a  fresh  stock  of  plants 
raised  last  month.  Cauliflowers  do  not  move  well 
out  of  boxes,  hence  the  practice  of  placing  the 
spring-raised  plants  in  .3-inch  or  larger  pots.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  kept  in  pots  till  they  are  badly 
root-bound,  this  also  is  liable  to  give  a  great  check 
and  cause  early  bolting.  In  most  districts  it  is 
somewhat  early  to  trust  Cauliflowers  in  the  open 
air,  but  if  they  have  not  been  unduly  coddled  and 
are  now  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  they  ought  soon  to 
be  put  out  into  handlights,  and  also  in  warm  posi- 
tions where  they  can  be  lightly  protected  for  a  time. 


A  well-worked  newly-enriched  soil  best  suits  Cauli- 
flowers generally,  and  all  should  be  firmly  planted 
with  a  trowel.  Five  plants  are  ample  for  a  hand- 
light  at  this  time  of  year,  and  if  there  are  more  in 
those  that  have  been  in  position  all  the  winter  they 
ought  now  to  be  transplanted  to  an  opsn  piece  of 
ground.  The  small  forcing  variously  named  variety 
can  be  grown  more  thickly  than  the  rest,  ours  rarely 
being  more  than  15  inches  apart  each  way,  from  3 
inches  to  9  inches  more  being  given  the  rest  accord- 
ing to  their  known  vigour. 

Cabbages. — Autumn-pIantedCabbages,although 
somewhat  forward,  have  withstood  the  late  severe 
frosts  surprisingly  well,  and  much  better  than 
Broccoli,  Kale  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  The  earliest 
are  always  appreciated,  and  we  shall  find  them 
especially  serviceable  this  season.  Being  planted 
on  undug  ground  in  succession  to  Onions,  weeds 
are  apt  to  be  troublesome,  but  a  free  use  of  the  flat 
hoe  in  dry  sunny  weather  will  keep  thf  se  down,  and 
also  hasten  the  growth  of  the  Cabbage.  Soot  or 
any  special  manure,  for  nothing  comes  amiss  to 
Cabbages,  freely  applied  now  or  just  prior  to  hoeing 
will  be  washed  down  to  the  roots  by  April  showers 
and  will  greatly  benefit  the  crop.  Those  plants  left 
in  the  seed  beds  may  well  be  put  out  now,  the  least 
that  can  be  done  being  to  substitute  these  for  any 
that  have  bolted.  They  will  form  a  good  succes- 
sion to  the  main  crop,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, are  the  last  put  out  before  Co'eworls  are 
ready  to  plant,  very  few  people  caring  for  Cabbage 
in  hot  weather. 

Peas. — The  earliest  sown  are  comitg  up  well, 
and  if  not  already  done,  more  seed  ought  to  be 
sown.  Directly  one  sowing  is  showing  through 
the  ground  another  should  be  made,  and  if  this 
simple  rule  is  observed,  some  regard  being  paid 
to  the  varieties  selected,  there  is  little  darger, 
barring  accidents,  of  a  break  in  the  supply  occurring. 
Any  of  the  second  early  varieties  may  be  sown  now, 
and  with  these  one  or  more  good  main  crop  sorts, 
this  being  another  method  of  guarding  against 
either  a  glut  or  gap  in  the  supply.  That  extremely 
popular  variety,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  if  sown  now  will 
yield  good  gatherings  of  pods  much  earlier  than 
many  seem  to  think  possible.  It  can  be  had  fit 
for  the  table  in  most  southern  localities  by  the 
middle  of  July  and  up  to  the  time  severe  frosts 
intervene,  while  if  it  is  required  earlier  in  more 
northern  and  therefore  less  favoured  districts,  the 
simplest  plan  is  to  raise  sufficient  plants  for  a  long 
row  cither  in  boxes,  troughs,  turves,  or  pots  under 
glass,  and  transplant  to  the  open  when  fit.  The 
same  plan  may  also  be  generally  adopted  it  any 
extra  fine-podded  variety  for  exhibition  purposes 
is  wanted  earlier  than  its  usual  season.  Peas  thus 
raised  ought  not  long  to  be  kept  with  their  roots 
thus  confined,  this  stunting  the  plants.  They  also 
transplant  much  more  readily  if  taken  in  hand 
before  the  roots  are  badly  matted  together. 

BtOAD  Beans— When  the  earliest  rows  are 
well  through  the  ground  another  sowing  of  both  a 
good  long-podded  and  also  a  short  or  broad- 
podded  variety  should  be  made.  In  many  esta- 
blishm<=nts  there  is  only  a  limited  demand  for 
these  Beans,  and  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  fairly 
large  sowings  need  be  made.  The  simplest  plan  is 
to  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  single  drills  drawn  2  feet 
apart,  the  plants  being  eventually  thinned  out  if 
necessary  to  about  (J  inches  apart.  If  exhibition 
pods  are  needed,  sow  the  seed  about  fourteen 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  show.  Any  fairly 
rich  and  rather  cool  position  will  suit  the  main  and 
late  crops. 

Propagating  .Seakale. — The  surest  method  of 
raising  a  good  batch  of  strong  plants  suitable  for 
forcing  next  winter  is  from  root  cuttings,  but  if 
these  are  inserted  direct  where  they  are  to  grow 
slugs  are  apt  to  spoil  a  good  many  of  them.  In 
any  case  a  quicker  and  better  start  will  be  made 
by  first  striking  the  root  cuttings  in  gentle  heat, 
taking  care  to  transplant  all  to  the  open  before 
they  crowd  and  spoil  each  other.  I  would  espe- 
cially commend  this  plan  to  all  who  are  anxious 
to  rapidly  increase  the  stock  of  that  very  superior 
variety  known  as  Lily  White.  The  best  cuttings 
are  the  brittle  white  roots  about  the  size  of  a  man's 


little  finger,  these  being  cut  to  a  length  of  aboub 
2  inches,  taking  care  to  snip  a  piece  of  the  smallest 
end,  and  which  has  to  go  downwards.  They  may 
be  dibbled  in  2  inches  a]iart  or  even  more  thickly 
into  flat  boxes  of  light  soil  and  set  in  a  fruit  house, 
being  gently  forced,  to  grow,  and,  failing  heat,  in  a 
frame  or  pit.  Older  root  cuttings  will  also  strike 
in  heat,  while  with  similar  assistance  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  splitting  up  of  strong  stems 
into  pieces,  every  one  of  which  will  eventually 
develop  into  a  serviceable  plant.  W.  I. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GRAFTING. 

It  is  well  nigh  incredible  that  any  doubt  can 
exist  as  to  the  general  efficiency  or  necessity  of 
grafting  ;  and  yet  the  discussions  which  have 
run  through  various  journals,  mostly  foreign, 
during  the  last  twelvemonth  indicate  that  the 
entire  utility  of  the  practice  is  questioned.  A 
careful  attention  to  the  discussion  reveals  the 
fact  that  much  of  it  is  random,  and  that  gene- 
ralisations are  too  often  made  from  local  or  in- 
sufficient facts.  We  often  find  that  the  truth  is 
overlooked  or  obscured  because  of  the  lack  of 
clear-cut  definitions  and  analyses  ;  such  is  par- 
ticularly well  illustrated  in  the  perennial  dis- 
cussions of  "acclimation,"  concerning  which 
no  one  knows  what  his  neighbour  is  talking 
about. 

The  practice  of  grafting — if  we  use  the  word 
to  include  both  grafting  and  buddirg,  after  the 
manner  of  the  French  'jriffnge — is  so  universally 
and  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  nurserymen  and 
growers, that  no  fear  of  its  abandonment  need  be 
entertained,  no  matter  what  authority  may  con- 
demn it.  [Tliis  very  fad  that  dogma  or  hool- 
loreisf/eneroUij  acrepttd  is  an  iUustrativn  of  the 
need  of  practical  demonstraiioiis.  The  fad  of  a 
practice  being  "  iinicersally  accepted"  hy  the 
practitioners  of  the  day  is  no  j)roof  whatever 
nf  its  merit,  as  is  prored  hy  the  ichole  course  if 
human  progress.^  But  we  do  need  to  know 
more  about  it,  for  ever  since  the  absurdities  of 
Pliny  and  Columella  were  recorded,  it  has  been 
a  fertile  field  of  misconception  and  quackery. 
[The  gardener's  art  was  recently  called  an  cwjnri- 
cal  one,  and  so  far  as  grafting  is  concerned,  it 
may  with  reason  he  sc  called.] 

I  do  not  wish  to  offer  a  defence  of  the  prac- 
tice; none  is  necessary.  But  a  simple  outline 
of  reasons  and  results,  with  no  attempt  to 
multiply  examples  beyond  the  point  of  mere 
illustration,  may  serve  a  purpose.  \]Ve  iconld 
rather  harehad  Mr.  Bailey's  oirn  practical  experi- 
ence instead  of  the  general  ''reasons  and  results  " 
he  hashcrc  raked  out  (f  hoiiks,  ti'c] 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  three  leading 
reasons  for  grafting  : — 

1.  To  perpetuate  a  variety.  [Grafting  is  hy  no 
means  reasonable  or  necessary  in  order  to  per- 
petuate varieties.  Nature  may  graft  now  and  then 
to  gain  stn  ngtli,  but  never  to  pcrjutnate.]  2.  To 
increase  ease  and  speed  of  propagation.  [Its 
fatal  facility  of  increase  is  lite  very  jjoorcsf  re- 
'commendation.]  3.  To  produce  some  radical 
change  or  promote  some  adaptation  in  the  stock 
or  scion.  [TItis  "radical  cliange"  is(ftenfor  tlie 
worse  rather  than  for  the  better,  as  cultivators  are 
now  Jinding  out  for  themselres  ] 

The  first  two  statements  need  no  elaboration 
here,  but  the  third  is  moot  ground,  and  demands 
sub-division.  These  secondary  remits  of  graft- 
ing, as  they  may  be  called,  fall  readily  under  tha 
following  heads  :  — 

1.  Grafting  may  modify  the  stature  of  the 
plant  It  is  the  commonest  means  of  dwarfing 
plants.  [But  not  the  oidy  uor  the  best  »'((.'/■  ]  ^^'"^ 
graft  the  Pear  upon  the  (.^)uince  and  the  Apple 
upon  the  Paradise  Apple.  This  dwarfing  usually 
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augments  proportionate  fruifcfulness.  [No  ;  it 
comhices  to  precocious  fmiffnlness,  hut  does  not 
augment  the  crop,  which  is  a  most  important  differ- 
ence.} 

3.  Grafting  may  be  made  the  means  of  adapt- 
ing jslants  to  adverse  soils.  Illustrations  are 
nnmerous.  Many  varieties  of  Plums,  when 
worked  on  the  Peach,  thrive  in  light  soils  where 
Plums  on  their  own  roots  are  worthless.  [JJ'c 
hate  plenty  of  Plums  suitable  for  all  soils 
firou'ing  from  stones  and  never  grafted.']  Con- 
versely, some  Peaches  can  be  adapted  to  heavy 
soils  by  working  on  the  Plum.  [In  Eitglaod, 
iu]iere,  as  Mr.  Coleman  lately  told  us,  the  outside 
Peach  borders  are  made,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
graft,  and  I  question  whether  own-rooted  trees 
loould  not  do  better  and  live  longer  in  America 
tluin  grafted  ones.]  If  dwarf  Pears  are  desired 
on  light  soils  where  the  Quince  does  not  thrive, 
recourse  is  had  to  grafting  on  the  Mountain  Ash 
or  some  of  its  allies.  In  some  chalky  districts 
of  England  the  Peach  is  worked  on  the  Almond. 
Some  Plums  can  be  grown  on  uncongenial  loose 
soils  by  working  them  on  the  Beach  Plum. 
Professor  Budd  states  (Garden,  and  Forest  for 
February  12)  that  the  Gros  Pomier  Apple  is 
particularly  adapted  to  sandy  land  and  the 
Tetofsky  to  low  prairie  land,  and  that  these 
stocks  are  often  selected  to  overcome  diversities 
of  soil.  Such  instances  are  frequent,  and  de- 
mand greater  attention  from  cultivators.  [All 
this  is  simply  (railing  the  question.] 

3.  Grafting  may  be  made  the  means  of  adapt- 
ing plants  to  adverse  climate.  [A^<'.]  This  may 
be  brought  about  by  either  or  both  of  two 
causes  :  ((/)  The  early  maturation  of  the  stock, 
causing  the  scion  to  ripen  better.  The  Olden- 
burg Apple  is  a  favourite  stock  in  severe  cli- 
mates for  this  reason.  The  Siberian  Crab  often 
has  the  same  influence,  although  its  use  is  open 
to  serious  objection.  [All  stocks  are  open  to 
ohjectioti.]  (Ii)  A  slightly  imperfect  union, 
causing  the  scion  to  mature  or  ripen  early. 
["Ringing"  or  anij  other  enltural  method  of  star- 
ration  ivoidd.  ilo  this  better  than  grefting  does  it.] 
This  fact  has  been  observed  in  many  cases, 
notably  in  some  instances  of  Apples  upon  im- 
proved Crabs,  and  yet  the  union  is  often  perfect 
enough,  nevertheless,  to  maintain  the  plant  in  a 
profitable  condition  for  years.  [But  not  so  pro- 
fitable as  otrn-rooted  trees  cften  are.]  There  are 
some  adaptations  to  climate,  however,  which 
are  not  explained  by  either  of  the  above  hypo- 
theses. 

4.  Grafting  may  correct  a  poor  habit.  All 
propagators  are  aware  of  this  fact.  The  Canada 
Red  Apple  is  usually  top- worked  to  overcome  its 
weak  and  straggling  habit.  The  Winter  Nelis 
Pear  is  a  familiar  illustration. 

5.  Grafting  is  often  the  means  of  accelerating 
fruitfuluess — i.e.,  plants  are  made  to  bear  at  an 
earlier  age.  [Yes;  and  to  leave  off  bearing  at  an 
ciniicr  age  also.]  Those  who  test  new  orchard 
fruits  are  familiar  with  this  fact.  Scions  from 
young  trees  bear  sooner  if  set  in  old  trees  than 
when  set  in  young  ones.  [Yes;  and  they  cease 
bearing  sooner,  as  above  stated.]  This  result 
may  be  due  to  the  same  causes  which  abbre- 
viate the  vigour  of  plants,  as  already  out- 
lined (see  sec.  3,  above).  Checking  growth  in- 
duces fruitfulness.  [Certainly.  But  how  can 
checUng  growth,  add  to  a  jActnfs  fertility  or  lon- 
gevity f] 

6.  Grafting  often  modifies  the  season  of  ripen- 
ing of  fruit.  \tio  ch_,  elimate  aiidsejils.]  This  is 
brought  about  by  different  habits  of  maturity  of 
wood  in  the  stock  and  scion.  An  experiment 
with  Winter  Nelis  Pear  showed  that  fruit  kept 
longer  when  grown  upon  Bloodgood  stocks 
than  when  grown  upon  Flemish  Beauty  stocks. 


The  latter  stocks  in  this  case  evidently  com- 
pleted their  growth  sooner  than  the  others. 
Mr.  Augur  cites  an  instance  in  which  the  Rox- 
bury  Russet,  grafted  upon  the  Golden  Sweet, 
which  is  early  in  ripening,  was  modified  both 
in  flavour  and  keeping  qualities.  "Keeping 
qualities"  is  but  another  expression  for  "season 
of  ripening."  [Not  at  all.  Many  fruits,  such  as 
Lady  Doivne^s  Grape,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  or  Late 
lied  Plums  will  keep  for  weeks  or  months  after 
they  are  ripe.  Are  not  keeping  properties  some- 
times at  least  a  question  oj  a  tough  skin  or  cuticle 
and  the  amount  of  slarch  or  sugar  stored  up  in 
the  tissues  ?]  These  influences  are  frequent ;  in 
fact,  they  are  much  commoner,  I  am  convinced, 
than  we  are  aware. 

7.  Grafting  often  augments  fruitfulness, 
largely  for  the  same  reasons  as  discussed  in  sec. 
3.  There  are  some  anomalous  instances  of  in- 
crease of  fruitfulness,  which  are  difficult  of  ex- 
planation— ('.(/.,  some  Citrus  fruits  are  more 
productive  when  grafted  upon  Limonia  trifoli- 
ata  than  upon  their  own  roots. 

8.  Grafting  often  delays  the  degeneration  of 
varieties.  [No.]  In  various  ornamental  plants 
this  influence  is  marked,  as  compared  with  plants 
from  cuttings.  It  is  recorded  particularly  in 
certain  Roses  and  Camellias.  [Erroneously  so 
recorded.] 

9.  Grafting  sometimes  increases  the  size  of 
fruit.  The  best  illustrations  of  this  fact  are 
found  in  certain  Pears  when  grown  upon  the 
Quince — the  fruit  is  often  larger  than  from 
standard  trees.  [Never,  if  the  culture  is  in  other 
wags  ee^ual.] 

10.  Grafting  may  result  in  a  modification  of 
colour  of  foliage,  flowers  or  fruit.  Assumed 
influences  of  this  character  are  frequently  re- 
corded, but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  modification  may  be  due 
to  soil,  climate  and  treatment.  The  best  in- 
stance which  I  now  recall  occurred  in  my  own 
practice.  Prunus  Pissardi  gave  much  more 
highly  coloured  foliage  when  grafted  upon 
Prunus  americana  than  upon  P.  domestica. 
[On  its  ou')i  roots  in.  poor  soil  its  colour  is  most 
brilliant.]  Tlie  scions  came  from  the  same  tree, 
and  the  grafted  trees  stood  in  the  same  row. 
Any  acceleration  in  ripening  of  fruit  (as  indi- 
cated in  sec.  .5)  is  apt  to  cause  high  colour,  but 
the  intensification  of  colour  in  Prunus  Pissardi 
was  not  due  to  such  cause,  as  the  grafts  were 
more  vigorous  upon  P.  americana. 

11.  Grafting  may  influence  the  flavour  of 
fruit.  [Yes,  certainly;  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Tliat  highest-flavoured  of  American  Pears,  the 
Seckel,  or  Seckle,  was  a  chance  seedling  ungrafted 
(v.  Doivning).]  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  Apples  often  derive  acridity  from  the  stock 
when  worked  upon  the  wild  Crab  or  upon  the 
Siberian  Crab.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  AngouKme  and  some  other  Pears  are  im- 
proved in  flavour  when  grown  upon  the  Quince. 
Downing  asserts  that  some  varieties  "are  con- 
siderably improved  in  flavour"  by  working  upon 
the  Quince. 

A  favourite  illustration  in  support  of  the  reci- 
procal influences  of  stock  and  scion  is  the  fact 
of  transfer  of  colour  or  variegation  liy  grafting. 
Darwin  called  attention  to  this  ])henomenon, 
and  used  the  term  "  graft- hybrid"  to  designate 
the  mongrel  offspring  of  certain  unions.  But 
this  class  of  phenomena  seems  to  follow  inocula- 
tion rather  than  grafting  per  se.  The  transfer- 
able nature  of  variegation  is  well  known  in 
certain  species,  but  it  is  entirely  inexplicable  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  ;  it  seems 
certain,  however,  that  it  does  not  merit  atten- 
tion under  a  discussion  of  grafting.  So  long 
ago  as  1727  variegation  was  designated  a  "dis- 


temper," which  "  may  be  communicated  to  every 
plant  of  the  same  tribe  by  inoculating  only  a 
single  bud."  In  our  own  day  Morren  has  called 
it  the  "contagion  of  variegation."  [Graft 
variegation  is  simply  a  communication  of  disease 
stich  as  has  been  suspected  of  vaccination,  and 
upon  whicli  a  special  committee  of  experts  is  ?iOM> 
sitting  in  England.] 

The  above  outline  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  grafting  are  profoundly  modified  by 
conditions.  [Yes;  too  "profoundly"  for  Mr. 
Bailey  to  et-phdn.]  Adverse  conditions  must 
give  unsatisfactory  results,  and  may  lead  to  a 
premature  denunciation  of  the  whole  system  of 
propagation  upon  the  roots  of  other  plants. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  proper  conditions  and 
good  execution  aflford  abundant  and  positive 
proof  that  grafting — using  the  word  in  its  broad 
sense  to  include  budding — is  essential  to  best 
success  in  many  departments  of  horticulture. — 
L.  H.  Bailey,  in  Garden  and  Forest,  20.  11.  90. 

*jf*  Granted  the  best  and  most  proper 
conditions,  and  even  then  grafting  is  not 
proven  to  be  neither  the  only  nor  the  best  way. 
1  do  not  know  nor  care  what  "  analysis  of 
grafting  "  (sic.)  Mr.  Bailey  may  produce  from  tlie 
books  on  this  matter,  because  the  real  vital 
question  can  only  be  decided  by  growing  own- 
rooted  and  grafted  trees  of  the  same  varieties 
side  by  side  in  the  same  soil  and  under  the 
same  climatic  conditions.  This  question  is  far 
too  deep  and  too  important  to  be  squelched  by 
mere  dogmatic  assertion,  and  it  is  still  open  to 
Mr.  Bailey  or  anyone  else  to  demonstrate  that 
grafting  is  the  only  and  the  best  way  with  our 
fruit  trees.  So  far,  the  botanists  and  the  vege- 
table physiologists  so-called  have  not  helped  us 
much  on  this  question  of  grafting.  Perhaps  the 
subject  is  beneath  them  or  above  their  grasp  ;  ' 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  here  at  all  events  is  a  field 
of  practical  work  and  experiment,  not  to  be 
settled  in  easy  chairs  or  in  laboratories,  but  in 
the  garden.  Here  is  a  practice  which  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries,  even  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  no  one  has  proved  it  to  de- 
pend on  anything  more  worthy  of  respect  than 
hearsay,  quotation  or  dogmatic  assertion.  I 
fuUy  and  freely  grant  the  fatal  facOity  of  in- 
crease which  grafting  affords.  But  even  the 
records  of  successful  grafting  read  like  the 
records  of  fortunes  made  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
built  up  of  innumerable  losses  and  failures 
which  are  rarely  if  ever  recorded.  Still  Mr. 
Bailey  may  rest  assured  that  grafting  is  very 
often  a  failure,  very  often  a  fraud,  and  never 
the  only  nor  the  best  way. — F.  W.  B. 
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PLATE  746. 

LOBSTEE  CLAWS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  clianthus 

DAMPIEKI  MARGINAins.*) 

The  only  two  species  of  Clianthus  known 
liave  already  been  figured  in  Tub  Garden. 
The  plate  for  this  week  represents  a,  well- 
marked  variety  of  C.  Dampieri,  and  deserves 
to  rank  as  a  third  kind  of  Cliantlius  equal  in 
lieauty  and  distinctness  to  the  other  two. 

The  best  known  species  (C.  puniceus)  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  in  1769.  It  was  introduced  into 
cultivation  here  in  1835,  when  it  was  well 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  from 
flowers  EGut  by  J.  G.  Kirsteu,  Southborough  LoJge, 
Tunbridgo  Wells,  September  G,  1889.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyne. 
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figured  and  described  by  the  Australian  ex- 
plorer, Allan  Cunningham,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Horticultural  Society."  From 
the  first  it  has  been  a  popular  greenhouse 
plant,  being  easily  cultivated,  very  free  both 
in  growth  and  flower,  and  highly  ornamen- 
tal. It  is  also  grown  on  walls  cut  of  doors  in 
sheltered  localities.  I  have  seen  a  plant  live 
several  years  against  the  south-west  wall  of  a 


C.  Dampieri  i.s  a  very  different  plant.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
Australia,  nearly  200  years  ago,  by  the  re- 
nowned navigator  and  buccaneer,  Dampier, 
whose  name  it  commemorates.  A.  Cunning- 
ham found  it  in  New  South  Wales  in  1817, 
and  more  recently  Captain  Stuart  met  with 
it  in  the  same  region  growing  "  on  sterile 
bleak  open  flats,  skirting  the  Prince  Eegent's 


The  Glory  Pea  of  Australia  (Clianthus  Dampieri) 


dwelling  house  at  Kew,  where  it  covered  a 
large  space  and  completely  wreathed  the  win- 
dows of  the  lower  room  with  its  brilliantly 
coloured  flowers.  A  severe  frost,  however, 
proved  fatal  to  it.  Under  ordinary  treatment 
it  attains  a  large  size  and  lives  for  many 
years.  It  has  smooth,  dark  green  leaves, 
and  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings. 


Lake."  It  was  intn 
Messrs.  Veiteh,  of  Ex 
from  C.  puniceus  in 
decumbent  and  com 
with  hails  on  the  le: 
in  the  flowers  being 
a  rich  black-2mrple, 
base  of  the  standard. 


iduced  into  England  liy 
eter,  in  1834.  It  difters 
being  more  herbaceous, 
pact  in  habit,  shaggy, 
aves  and  branches,  and 
brighter  in  colour,  w-itli 
boss-like  blotch  at  the 


In  their  behaviour  under  cultivation,  these 
two  plants  differ  most  remarkably,  for  whilst 
the  one  is  very  easily  grown  to  a  large  size, 
flowers  freely  every  year,  and  rarely  faUs  into 
bad  health  ;  the  other  is  often  a  failure,  even 
under  the  care  of  skilled  gardeners  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  supposed  needs  of  the 
plant,  but  which  nevertheless  dies  suddenly 
in  the  most  unaccountable  manner.  Being  a 
native  of  the  hot  sandy  wastes  of  South  and 
West  Australia,  and  of  the  bleak  open  flats  of 
New  South  "Wales,  where  it  must  often  be 
exposed  to  extremes  of  drought  and  sunshine, 
one  might  have  accounted  for  its  refractory 
conduct  here  by  the  difliculty  of  even  approxi- 
mating our  treatment  to  the  natural  condi- 
tions, were  it  not  that  the  treatment  which 
produces  complete  failure  in  one  case  and 
brilliant  success  in  another  is  apparently  the 
same.  Mr.  Kirsten's  treatment  for  his  plants, 
for  instance,  differs  as  much  from  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  C.  Dampieri  grows 
as  from  the  treatment,  equally  successful, 
given  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  as  detaileil 
in  The  Garden,  July  23,  1881,  along  with 
the  plate  of  this  species.  Evidently  there 
are  various  ways  to  success  with  this  plant. 
Eor  instance,  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  grew 
their  plants  in  a  low-roofed  warm  greenhouse. 
They  were  planted  in  a  raised  border  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand  in  equal  parts  and  watered 
freely.  Under  this  treatment  large  plants 
were  grown  in  a  single  season,  some  of  them 
producing  as  many  as  1-50  bunches  of  flowers 
each. 

Mr.  Kawson,  of  Windermere,  potted  his 
plants  in  a  mixture  of  rotten  manure,  char- 
coal, and  sand.  In  summer  they  were  placeil 
outside  behind  a  north  wall  during  the  day 
and  carried  into  a  greenhouse  at  night. 

M.  Michel,  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Co., 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  grow- 
ing this  plant  ;  it  was,  he  said,  simply,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  plants,  reputedly  ditficult  to 
manage  ;  they  must  be  supplied  with  the  con- 
ditions natural  to  them.  That  was  M. 
Michel's  theory.  His  practice,  however,  was 
to  sow  the  seeds  and  grow  the  plants  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and 
manure,  to  plunge  them  on  a  hotbed  of  ma- 
nure, to  keep  them  well  watered,  and  to  shadi' 
them  from  bright  simshine.  Mr.  Christisou, 
of  Woking,  stated  that  he  had  seen  this  Cli- 
anthus  used  as  a  summer  bedding  plant  in  a 
garden  in  Somerset. 

All  this  abundantly  proves  that  whilst  C. 
Dampieri  is  fickle  under  cultivation,  yet  it  is 
not  very  particular  in  its  choice  of  those  con- 
ditions under  which  it  sometimes  succeeds. 
Grafting  has  been  tried  for  this  plant  with 
considerable  success.  The  credit  of  this  plan 
has  lately  been  aw-arded  to  a  German,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  new  idea,  for  it 
was  recommended  and  practised  in  England 
in  1872,  and  I  have  seen  it  referred  to  several 
times  within  the  last  ten  years  by  writers  in 
The  Garden.  The  stocks  should  be  young 
plants  of  C.  puniceus  raised  from  cuttings, 
and  the  scions  seedlings  of  C.  Dampieri  two 
or  three  months  old.     They  should  be  cut  off 
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at  the  base  and  wedge-grafted  on  to  the  stocks 
at  about  2  inches  from  tlie  ground.  If  kept 
in  a  close  frame  they  will  unite  in  a  fort- 
night. 

The  variety  marginatus  here  figured  was 
distributed  by  Messrs.  Henderson  in  186.'), 
and  coloured  plates  of  it  were  puUished  in  the 
year  following.  After  this  it  appears  to  have 
vanished  Tintil  about  1875,  when  a  German 
claimed  to  have  raised  it,  and  named  it 
Deutsche  Flagge.  It  dilfers  from  the  type  in 
having  the  keel  of  the  flower  coloured  white, 
margined  with  scarlet.  It  is  said  to  come 
true  from  seeds. 

Mr.  Kirsten,  who  grew  the  specimens  from 
which  the  drawing  was  made,  sends  the 
following  notes  on  its  cultivation ; — 

I  send  you  a  few  specimens  of  Clianthus 
Dampieri,  and  also  of  the  variety  marginatus.  I 
have  both  growing  in  an  outside  unprotected 
bed  5  feet  in  diameter,  covered  all  over  with 
hundreds  of  these  beautiful  flowers.  The  plants 
are  as  hardy  as  Geraniums,  Mignonette,  Stocks, 
Heliotrope,  &c.,  only  requiring  protection  dur- 
ing the  winter.  1  imported,  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  the  young  plants  from  M.  Louis 
Vieweg,  Quedlingburg,  Germany,  who  sends  this 
variety  out.  They  are  inarched  upon  some  other 
stock,  hardy  enough  to  be  planted  out  at  once, 
and  were  uninjured  by  several  sharp  night  frosts 
at  that  time.  The  plants  grew  away  fast,  began 
to  flower  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  con- 
tinued until  frost  cut  them  down  in  autumn. 
At  the  end  of  October,  under  a  canvas  protec- 
tion, after  we  had  C°  of  frost,  I  gathered  and 
sent  you  the  specimen  you  have  reproduced.  I 
had  one  plant  of  C.  Dampieri  marginatus  and 
four  of  C.  Dampieri.  To  describe  the  magnifi- 
cent sight  when  each  plant  was  carrying 
hundreds  of  flowers  can  only  be  realised  by 
seeing  it. 

The  plants  grew  very  strongly,  the  pretty 
sea-green  foliage  setting  the  flowers  off  splen- 
didly. Each  plant  covered  from  3  feet  to  5  feet 
diameter,  rambling  into  one  another  and  com- 
pletely covering  the  whole  ground. 

After  the  sharp  frosty  nights  in  October,  I 
lifted  each  plant  with  a  good  ball,  and  have 
wintered  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  keeping 
the  frost  out.  When  the  youn^  plants  are  put 
out,  great  care  should  be  taken.  The  ball 
sliould  be  well  watered  and  not  disturbed. 
Plant  in  any  garden  eoil,  in  a  sunny  position, 
not  too  wet,  and  do  not  cover  the  grafted  part 
with  the  sod. 

The  number  of  blooms  is  enormous  ;  from 
every  leaf-stalk  a  truss  of  five  to  seven  flowers 
is  produced.  Some  time  ago  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  of  this  was  presented  to  the  (then)  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany ,  now  the  Empress  Frederick, 
who  pronounced  them  "  uberaus  prachtvoll." 

W.  W. 

Gardening  periodicals  in  bothies.— I  was 
pleased  to  see  "  G.  H.'s"  note  in  your  columns  on 
the  above  interestiog  subject,  and  trust  it  will  be 
read  by  many  who  will  be  able  to  follow  out  the 
views  of  "  G.  H. "  I  think  they  should  also  go  further, 
and  for  some  months  in  the  year  provide  the  young 
men  with  instruction  in  any  subject  they  may  be 
deficient  in.  The  cost  of  so  doing  will  not  be  much 
to  those  who  employ  young  men.  Books  and  teach- 
ing would  not  cost  probably  more  than  one  man's 
yearly  wages,  and  the  good  done  would  be  very 
great,  as  it  would  prevent  many  from  going  to 
amusements  not  at  all  suited  to  their  means,  while 
the  knowledge  gained  would  be  of  great  assistance 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  fill  responsible  posi- 
tions.    Not   having    had   these  privileges,  I   well 


know  the  uphill  work  it  is  for  young  men,  and  should 
like  to  see  them  have  better  means  of  gaining 
knowledge  than  fell  to  my  lot.  Education  can 
now  be  so  easily  obtained,  and  the  gardening  pe- 
riodicals and  other  books  within  their  reach  are  so 
reasonable  in  price,  that  much  can  be  accomplished 
if  they  try  to  help  themselves.  I  know  of  several 
large  establishments  where  the  employers  employ 
a  teacher  two  or  three  nights  a  week.  This  is,  as 
it  should  be,  much  appreciated. — G.  W.  S. 
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STEAXGE    SUCCULENTS. 

Among  the  variety  of  plants  in  any  good  col- 
lection an  observant  lover  of  Nature  may  always 
find  some  that  appear  as  curiosities.  In  the 
rich  collection  brought  together  by  Mr.  Ilan- 
bury  at  La  ilortola  there  are  many  which 
answer  to  this  description,  none  more  so  per- 
haps than  certain  exceptional  plants  of  succu- 
lent character,  growing  amongst  the  famous 
groups  of  more  ordinary  succulents  which 
here  appear  to  such  advantage.  We  do  not ' 
know  in  what  esteem  those  plants  are  held  in  ^ 
temperate  countries  as  decorative  plants  ;  we  , 
cannot  think  that  even  in  Germany,  where  j 
there  are  noteworthy  collections,  their  value 
can  be  very  great,  but  here  where  they  grow  | 
as  if  completely  at  home,  clothing  walls  and  | 
bare  rocky  slopes  where  no  other  class  of 
plants  would  grow,  their  value  is  undoubted. 
Perhaps  the  rich  masses  of  colour  from  flower 
heads  of  Cotyledon,  Semjervivum,  and  pre- 
eminently from  the  flaming  torches  of  the 
Indian  Aloes  redeem  them  from  the  charges 
made  by  some  who  condemn  the  stiffness 
noticeable  in  their  foliage.  We  have  heard 
some,  artists  it  is  true,  rather  than  lovers  of 
plants,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  who 
would  exclaim  against  the  stiff  mechanical 
appearance  of  the  Agave,  and  who  would 
assert  that  they  derived  no  pleasure  from  the 
sight  of  these  plants,  so  much  at  variance 
were  they  with  all  correct  ideas  of  artistic 
freedom  and  beauty.  With  such  we  should 
at  once  join  issue,  and  assert  that  in  the  war- 
like appearance  and  the  iron  strength  of  the 
mighty  and  formidably  armed  Agaves  we 
have  a  fair  picture  of  Nature's  work  done  in 
one  of  her  best  moods.  She  has  produced  a 
form  adapted  well  to  cope  with  the  fearful 
odds  of  its  position,  in  the  scorching  blaze  of 
the  barren  hillside  where  fate  has  ordered  that 
the  Agave  shall  live. 

But  whilst  admiring  to  the  full  the  various 
forms  of  Agave  which  here  luxuriate,  we 
would  not  defend  from  the  charge  that  they 
were  grotesque  rather  than  decorative,  such 
succulent  species  of  Euphorbia,  even  such 
plants  as  the  useful  Kleinia  neriifolia  as  may 
here  be  seen  growing  side  by  side  with  the 
most  pronounced  of  the  succulents.  We 
therefore  only  called  the  Kleinia  useful  and 
interesting  when  considered  as  a  stop-gap  or 
a  peculiar  feature  on  some  barren  ridge  where 
nothing  else  would  flourish,  but  a  lady  visitor 
to  ISIortola  not  long  ago  had  almost  shown  the 
extravagant  pleasure  which  this  species  gave 
to  her  by  tears  and  salaams  of  a  devotional 
sort.     When  sufliciently  recovered  to  be  able 


to  explain  her  emotion,  it  transpired  that  she 
had  in  her  childhood  seen  each  day  in  the 
Canary  Isles  this  plant  growing  upon  the 
barren  shores  ;  never  having  seen  it  since, 
her  joy  was  naturally  extreme  from  the  many 
ideas  and  bygone  pictures  that  it  at  once  re- 
called. For  us,  too,  the  plant  has  a  greater 
attraction,  having  heard  this  anecdote,  inas- 
much as  it  links  the  Kleinia  with  its  defi- 
nite characters  to  the  barren,  sun  scorched 
shores  of  its  native  place.  When,  moreover, 
we  see  species  of  Euphorbia  with  stems  simi- 
larly thickened,  and  with  leaves  almost  iden- 
tical in  size  and  substance,  which  we  know 
grow  in  similar  habitats  there  comes  a  clear 
impression,  almost  to  be  called  knowledge,  as 
to  cause  and  effect,  and  this  also  leaves  a 
sensation  of  jileasure  quite  as  subtle  as  is  that 
derived  from  the  contemplation  merely  of 
rich  colour  or  of  graceful  form. 

Once  this  keynote  has  been  struck,  once  wo 
have  seen  the  straggling,  weedy  Euphorbias 
of  the  temperate  region  giving  place  to  the 
stouter,  more  slowly  growing,  succulent  plants 
of  the  tropical  waste  jjlaces,  we  find  a  dozen 
notes  responding  with  no  uncertain  sound  in 
almost  perfect  agreement.     Thus  Euphorbia 
clandestina,  also   from   the  Canaries,  of  low 
S[ireading  habit,  bears  young  shoots  identical 
in  appearanci^  with  the  Stapelias  of  the  sun- 
scorched  slopes  of  South  Africa.     Wo  have 
actually  taken  these   in  the   same  hand  and 
shown  them  to  judges  of  some  discernment, 
who  failed  to  distinguish  between  them.     So 
also   Euphorbia  neriifolia,  E.  canariensis,  E. 
Caput-MedusR',  have  their  counterparts  among 
succulents  such  as  Cereus  and  Cactus.     Eu- 
phorljiaabyssinica,whichhere  towers  toaheight 
of  20  feet,  whilst  it  is  10  feet  through  where 
its  stout   branches  are   the  most  abundantly 
produced,   appears   perhaps  unique  liy  reason 
of  its  gigantic  proportions,  but  like  a  Euphor- 
bia, as  we  have  commonly  conceived  of  Eu- 
phorbias, it  is  not !     It  is  a  grotesque  mass  of 
stout,  angular,   green-coloured   stems.     Thus 
confronted  on  the  one  hand  with  this  astonish- 
ing resemblance  to  many  of  the  better-known 
succulents,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  surprised 
becau.se  of  their  extrenre  divergence  from  the 
commoner  Euphorbiacea;   and   CompositiC   to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed,  we  cannot 
fail   in  these   Darwinian  or  post -Darwinian 
days    to    ask   ourselves    as   to  the   why   and 
wherefore.     We  have  perhaps  asked  ourselves 
such  questions  when  we  have  seen  the  poor 
specimens  grown  in  English  stoAxs  or  green- 
houses ;  but  it  is  vastly  more  easy  to  answer 
them  when  we  see  the  plants  so  thoroughly 
at  home  and  attended  to  by  Nature  with  a 
regularity  which  we  can  gauge. 

Here  we  see  that  they  thrive  in  the  scorch- 
ing blaze  of  the  sun  ;  they  grow  slowly,  yet 
persistently,  in  places  where  the  soil  is  ap- 
parently but  dry  dust  worn  down  from  the 
kirren  sandstones.  We  have  at  once  the 
fact  forced  upon  us  that  a  persistent  stem, 
rigid,  able  to  rough  it  through  many  years, 
'  has  a  better  chance  in  the  struggle  for  life 
than  a  tender  stem,  bearing  large,  easily 
withered  leaves.     We  understand  that  under 
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sucli  conditions  evaporation  -would,  mean  the 
draining  of  all  the  sap  in  very  little  time,  un- 
less such  were  guarded  against,  as  it  is  guarded 
against  in  all  the  succulents  by  the  exces- 
sively thick  outermost  and  membranous  layer 
— the  cirticle.  But  we  may  ask  ourselves 
■whether  it  is  not  an  economising  of  the  plant's 
energy,  that  it  should  grow  a  stem  which 
shall  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  leaves, 
and  so  sa\'e  itself  the  trouble  of  the  produc- 
tion of  these,  the  growth  of  which  is  a  pro- 
cess likely  to  be  fraught  with  danger  in  the 
youngest  stages  of  the  leaf's  existence,  if  not 
later.  Thus  we  do  not  know  if  it  be  out  of 
consideration,  as  it  were,  for  the  tender  scales 
of  the  flowering  axis  in  the  Agave,  but  we 
have  noticed  that  the  growing  tip  in  plants  of 
this  genus  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  not 
towards  it,  as  the  growth  is  taking  place. 
However  this  may  be,  the  species  of  Eu- 
pliorbia  common  to  such  places  as  the  dry 
slopes  of  the  Canary  Isles  and  the  Cape,  e.g., 
E.  canariensis,  E.  Caput-Medusse,  E.  clan- 
destina,  also  E.  ncriifolia,  and  E.  abyssiniea 
have  dispensed,  or  almost  dispensed,  with 
leaves  and  continueel  their  species  by  the 
production  of  sessile  fruits  placed  at  the 
apex  of  their  slowly  growing  stems.  The 
conditions  of  the  habitat  do  not  favour  growth, 
whether  of  flower  stalks  or  leaves  ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  conditions  just  the  opposite  to 
those  which  obtain  where,  as  under  trees,  the 
straggling  flower  stalks  and  the  large,  almost 
flabby,  weak  leaves  of  Caladium,  Arum, 
Cineraria,  and  such  plants  may  be  found. 

That  such  a  situation  is  unfavourable  to 
vigorous  growth,  or  perhaps  we  might  say 
more  exactly,  unfavourable  to  the  production 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  softer  cellular  tissue 
of  plants  none  would  deny ;  but  we  do  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  recognise  the  effect  of  this 
iir  the  liirear  or  segmented  leaves  of  many 
plants  wdiose  habitats  are  the  rocky  sun- 
fcorched  slopes. 

Thus  the  plants  so  characteristic  of  such 
slopes  in  the  Mediterranean  region  are,  amongst 
others,  Lavandula  vera.  Thymus  vidgaris, 
Rosmarinus  officiualis,  Calycotome  spine  sa, 
Helianthemum,  Euphorbia  spinosa,  all  of  which 
have  the  leaves  linear,  or  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. "We  may  also  often  see  in  one  species, 
as  in  the  Dandelion,  all  the  difference  possilili' 
between  specimens  giown  in  a  damp  meadow 
or  in  a  crevice  on  an  exposed  hill  side.  The 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  segmenteel ;  in  the  fi  ir- 
mer  they  are  not  only  larger,  but  more  entire. 

We  have  said  that  the  stem  performs  the 
functions  of  the  leaves.  A  very  little  examina- 
tion shows  us  uudemeath  the  membranous  cu- 
ticle the  cells  containing  the  green  colouring 
matter,  which  in  the  leaf  is  the  all-important 
starch-producing  part  of  the  plant.  A  stout 
stem,  ae  in  these  Euphorbias,  in  addition  to 
its  stability,  exposes  a  larger  surface,  covered 
with  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  to  tlie  ac- 
tion of  the  light,  and  hence  it  is  enabled  to 
produce  more  food  for  itself.  These  stems 
may  be  the  more  ordinary,  yet  enlarged  ones 
of  E.  ehaiacias,  which  bears  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  thick  leaves  towards  its  summit. 


or  the}'  may  be  those  of  E.  clandestina,  where 
the  small  linear  leaves  soon  drop  off  and  leave 
the  .swollen  leaf  bases  as  thickenings  of  the 
stem ;  or,  finally,  they  may  be  the  smooth 
really  leafless  stems  of  E.  abyssiniea  and 
E.  canariensis.  E.  Caput-Medusce  has  utilised 
the  leaves  as  a  spiny  protection  against  ani- 
mals ;  at  least,  they  are  present  only  in  such 
form. 

Thus  we  may  see  in  these  exceptional 
succulent  species  of  Euphorbia,  in  Kleinia, 
ami  in  the  charming  little  Othonna  carnosa, 
which  flowers  here  in  the  same  situations,  a 
.special  form  anel  character  related  to  special 
conditions.  We  do  not  turn  away  from  these 
exceptional  plants  with  the  reflection  merely 
that  external  characters  are  no  guide  as  to 
actual  relationship  ;  this  is  a  fact  made  patent 
to  anyone  who  sees  the  vegetation  from 
different  parts  of  the  earth.  Kew  Zealand 
Veronicas  appearing  like  Conifeias ;  Andean 
Calceolarias  like  Helianthemum  and  Anagallis ; 
Senocio  angulosus  from  Nepaul  having  all  the 
appearance  of  our  common  Ivy,  &c. ,  but  we 
leain  that  IS^atnre  has  method  in  her  produc- 
tion of  plant  forms  ;  she  adapts  in  tlie  same 
manner  the  Euphorbia  anel  the  Kleinia,  the 
Euphorbia  anel  the  Stapelia  or  Cereus,  where 
they  have  the  same  hardships  to  overcome. 

Philip  Sewell. 


of  tbe  year."  Oar  owu  experience  bears  out  this  fact, 
and  we  will  give  you  an  instance.  We  have  had  a 
plant  in  a  large  pot  that  opened  its  first  blooms  in 
March  and  continued  to  produce  flowers  until  the 
last  week  of  the  following  January.  Last  year 
layers  from  plants  planted  out  in  September  were 
rooted  and  ready  for  pots  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
these  had  been  exposed  to  29"  of  frost  early  in  March. 


Introduction  of   Dahlia  Juarezi— In  the 

Bevue  Iluriicolc  of  March  IV,  is  an  interesting  allu- 
tion  to  D.  Joarezi,  which  is  usually  described  as 
having  been  introduced  into  commerce  in  England 
in  1880.  But,  says  the  French  paper,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  plant  had  been  already  known  in 
France— at  least,  the  first  type  introduced — for 
several  years.  Thus,  forty-three  years  ago,  M. 
Mezard,  the  well-known  cultivator  of  Dahlias,  had 
already  exhibited  this  variety  at  the  Chateau  des 
Fieurs,  at  Paris.  It  was  the  time  when  such  ama- 
teurs as  Sontif,  Laloy,  Souchetpere,  &c.,  were  alive. 
The  name,  even  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  type. 
Dahlia  Etoile  du  Diable,  or  Come  du  Diable,  was 
known  and  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity.  The 
section  of  Dahlias  named  Cactus  is  then  not  new. 
We  are  ignorant  of  its  exact  origin.  One  only 
knows  that  the  first  varieties  came  direct  from 
Mexico,  and  had  not  been  obtaited  in  Europe. 

Daffodil  Golden  Spur. — Among  the  Ajax  or 
Trumpet  Daffodils  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  in 
the  self  yellow-flowered  section,  besides  being  early. 
I  have  a  small,  but  somewhat  select  collection  1  am 
growitg  in  pots  to  flower  in  a  cold  house,  and  of 
these  spurius  led  the  way,  a  vtry  good  and  dis- 
tinct early  variety  with  a  well-formed  pale  yellow 
perianth,  and  bold,  well-expanded  trumpet.  Next 
comes  the  subject  of  this  paragraph,  a  flower  of 
large  size  with  a  finely  formed  spreading  perianth 
and  bold  golden  trumpet,  a  noble  flower  and  one 
that  commands  general  admiration.  I  think  there 
are  many  who  might  grow  a  collection  of  these 
fine  single  Dallodils  in  pots,  and  find  great  plea- 
sure in  doing  sr.  I  potted  mine  in  October,  three 
bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot.  They  were  stood  in  a  cold 
fiame,  and  there  they  remained  until  showing 
flower,  and  the  earlier  varieties  are  now  expanding 
their  blossoms  under  glass. — R.  D. 

Yellow  Carnation  Sir  David  Baird.—MesEr.=. 
Stuart  and  Mtin,  writing  to  us  about  this  Carna- 
tion, say: — 

As  to  hardiness,  size,  and  vigour  of  growth,  wo  be- 
lieve it  has  no  cqral  amonget  yellow  Carnations.  We 
find  it  is  the  first  to  flower  when  planted  out-of-doois, 
and  lasts  out  the  latest.  In  regard  to  this  point  we 
had  a  note  from  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  Jnnr  ,  of  Cloven- 
fords, who  remarked,  "  I  have  found  it  by  far  the  I 
prettiest  and  most  free-flowering,  and  have  gathered 
flowers  from  it  (when  groKn  under  glass)  every  month 


DIVIDING  HAEDY  PLANTS. 
The  advantages  of  a  frequent  division  of  the  tufts 
of  many  of  our  best  hardy  plants  are  so  great  that 
the  practice  can  be  strongly  recommended,  and 
should  be  extensively  adopted.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  the  best  time  for  the  work,  some  preferring  the 
autumn,  others  the  spring.  After  an  extensive 
practice  of  the  system  for  several  years  I  much 
prefer  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

Plants  that  are  divided  during  October  and  No- 
vember do  not  make  fresh  root  growth,  and  there- 
fore, even  if  firmly  planted,  they  are  apt  to  be 
thrown  out  by  the  upheaving  action  of  the  frost, 
and  in  wet  or  heavy  soils  the  newly-divided  pieces 
will  even  perish  during  the  winter  months,  as  I 
found  out  once  to  my  cost,  as  I  lost  a  good  stock 
of  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  which  was  divided  and 
boldly  grouped  in  autumn.  It  rotted,  however, 
during  the  winter.  This  was  an  exceptional  case, 
as  the  tufts  were  divided  into  very  small  pieces  and 
the  soil  was  both  wet  and  heavy.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  once  divided  tufts  of  the  same  plant  into  small 
pieces  early  in  June  and  planted  them  carefully 
and  every  one  grew.  They  were  in  flower  by  July, 
and  continued  to  flower  most  profusely  till  severe 
frost  set  in.  This  example  of  failure  and  success 
with  the  same  plant  shows  that  an  operation  of  a 
most  useful  character  may  have  disastrous  results 
if  carried  out  at  the  wrong  time. 

Generally  in  March  or  April  the  beds  and  borders 
of  hardy  plants  are  overhauled  with  a  view  to  put- 
ting them  in  order  for  the  season.  The  old  and 
orthodox  way  is  to  dig  around  the  respective  tufts 
and  ruthlessly  chop  in  any  that  have  overrun  the 
prescribed  space.  Often  these  are  the  very  things 
that  need  dividing  and  they  can  be  most  success- 
fully done  at  the  present  time.  Where  a  tuft  of  a 
good  thing  has  grown  large  it  would  be  best  to  lift  it 
and  shake  out,  or,  if  necessary,  wash  out  from  the 
roots  the  adhering  soil,  when  dividing  becomes  a 
very  simple  operation,  easily  carried  out.  If  a  few 
roots  are  secured  witii  each  piece  they  will  suflice 
to  keep  the  plant  firm  in  the  ground  and  alive  till 
new  root  action  commences,  which  at  this  time  of 
the  year  means  almost  immediately.  Of  course, 
this  wholesale  practice  of  dividing  must  not  be 
universally  applied,  because,  as  is  well  known, 
there  are  some  good  hardy  plants  that  resent  dis- 
turbance at  the  root,  and  which,  when  once  esta- 
blished in  good,  well  prepared  soil,  will  stand  for 
some  years.  Among  these  are  the  rhizomatous 
section  of  Irises,  Day  Lilies,  Pteonies,  Yuccas,  Tii- 
tomas,  Plantain  Lilies,  and  many  others. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  most  of  the  fibrous 
rooted  and  tufted  hardy  plants  divide  with  ease, 
especially  such  as  the  Phloxes,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
perennial  Sunflowers,  Radbeckias,  Heleniums, 
Campanulas,  Gjoolheras,  &c.  Moreover,  these  are 
things  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  in  quantity 
both  from  their  effectiveness  and  usefulness  for 
cutting,  so  that  instead  of  leaving  a  few  scattered 
tufts  to  form  part  of  a  confused  and  inartistic  ar- 
rangement, the  same  tufts  freely  divided  will  give 
sufficient  stock  to  plant  in  bold  groups,  and  these 
will  have  a  more  telling  effect.  Considerirg  the 
trouble  we  have  taken  in  propagating  and  preserv- 
ing a  stock  of  tender  things  for  the  flower  garden, 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  we  have  not  attempted 
to  increase  some  of  our  best  and  least  troublesome, 
because  most  hardy  plants.  We  are  now  findirg 
out  that  the  annual  or  biennial  dividing  and  trans- 
planting into  fresh  soil  tends  to  materially  prolong 
the  season  of  blooming,  even  from  weeks  into 
months,  and  in  these  cases  the  old  objection 
of  the  short  blooming  season,  even  it  it  ever 
could  be  legitimately  urged,  must  now  be  waived. 
The  development  of  a  most  desirable  quality, 
namely,  continuity  of  flowering,  will  enable  such 
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plants,  though  hardy,  to  play  an  important  part, 
even  in  the  flower  garden  arrangements  specially 
designed  for  the  summer's  display.  A.  H. 

NAMING  NARCISSI. 
I  THINK  it  is  high  time  that  a  protest  were  raised 
against  the  endless  variety  of  names  which  are 
given  in  bulb  catalogues  to  DaSodils  which  differ 
only  infinitesimally  from  each  other.  What  most 
amateur  gardeners  want  is  about  a  dozen  distinct 
sorts,  each  really  beautifol  and  not  ruinously  ex- 
pensive. What  they  do  not  want  is  to  purchase 
under  some  fancy  name  at  an  extravagant  price 
what  proves  when  flowered  to  be  only  the  Daffodil 
of  our  fields  with  a  difference  inappreciable  to  the 
ordinary  eye.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  catalogues  of  certain  bulb  dealers  are  a  snare 
and  delusion  to  the  unwary.  A  visit  to  a  good 
garden,  where  the  best  Daffodils  only  are  grown,  in 
the  following  season  is  worth  all  the  bulb  cata- 
logues in  the  world  to  the  ordinary  amateur  gar- 
dener, 

I  think  you  would  confer  a  general  boon  on  this 
large  and  important  section  of  your  readers  if  you 
would  state  say  the  best  four  Daffodils  in  each 
section,  and  you  would  enhance  this  boon  greatly 
it  you  would  give  definite  instructions  as  to  culture. 
Some  authorities  say,  "  Lift  your  bulbs  annually  in 
July,  dry  them  off,  and  replant  in  September." 
Others  say,  "  Leave  them  alone."  Others  again, 
"  Lift  every  fourth  year."  Amateur. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


(p.  265).  I  first  began  raising  this  plant  from  seed 
twenty  years  ago,  and  have  now  considerably  in- 
creased the  number  of  florets,  the  flowers  having  be- 
come half  double.  There  iire,  however,  a  few  other 
lately  imported  Anemones  here  far  more  beautiful  than 
any  other  species  hitherto  seen  in  Europe.  —  Max 
Leichtlin,  Baiten-Baden. 


Iris  Stylosa  speciosa  is  a  deep-coloured  variety 
of  the  type,  and  the  flowers  are  larger,  also  appearing 
quite  as  early.  It  is  of  a  rich  shade  of  violet-purple. 
Iberls  stylosa  is  an  interesting  little  plant  with 
a  mass  of  small  pinkish  flowers  that  smell  like  Helin- 
trope.  It  is  quite  Lardy  and  blooms  freely  at  this  season. 
Soilla  bifolia  rubra  is  a  distinct  and  pretty 
variety  of  the  early  Squill,  the  colour  a  decided  shade 
of  purple-rose.  The  white  variety  alba  is  weak  com- 
pared to  it. 

Iris  sibirica  haematophylla  is  conspicuous  at 
this  season  for  the  rich  purple  colour  of  the  young 
leaves,  which  change  with  age  to  a  greenish  purple.  A 
bed  of  it  would  look  well. 

Spring  Satin  Flowers. — Sisyrinehium  grandi- 
florum  and  its  variety  album  are  very  beautiful  on  the 
Broxbourue  rookery.  They  are  in  open  raised  beds  of 
light  vegetable  soil,  and  both  kinds  are  flowering  freely. 
Trillium  nivale,  in  full  bloom  with  Mr.  Ware, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Wood  Lilies.  Its  flowers 
are  pure  white  and  the  leaves  from  1  inch  to  2  inches 
long.  A  clump  of  this  in  a  moist  spot  on  the  rockery 
would  be  delightful. 

Primula  rosea  when  in  bloom  is  sorely  tried  with 
the  sparrows,  which  eat  every  flower,  and  thus  destroy 
a  quantity  of  valuable  seed.  I  had  nearly  all  my 
flowers  picked  off  by  the  small  marauders  last  year. 
Is  this  the  experience  of  others  ? — T.  W. 

Mareissu8BuIboeodiumeitrinus,the  lemon- 
coloured  Hoop-petticoat  Daffodil,  is  in  full  bloom  at 
Tottenham  in  the  open  air.  It  is  as  hardy  as  pallidus 
pra?cox,  yet  we  often  see  it  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
common  golden-yellow  type  is  excellent  as  an  edging. 

Mayflower  (Epigaja  repens)  is  common  in  North 
America,  hut  until  a  few  years  back  lost  to  our  gar- 
dens. A  franieful  of  it  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at 
Tottenham  was  delieiously  sweet.  The  flowers  are  in 
little  clusters,  pink  in  colour,  and  very  fragrant.  It  is 
a  charming  thing  for  the  rock  garden  to  plant  under 
the  shade  of  large  shrubs. 

Glory  of  the  SnoTV  (Cbionodoxa  Lucilia')  seeds  so 
freely  that  it  has  become  almost  a  weed  at  Tottenham, 
where  it  has  sown  itself  all  over  the  place.  Seedlings 
have  sprung  np  and  flowered  even  half  a  mile  away, 
the  seed  doubtless  carried  by  birds.  Such  a  charming 
spring  flower  should  be  made  good  use  of  in  London 
parks. 

Good  Daffodils.— Amongst  the  finest  Daffodils 
in  flower  last  week  in  the  open  air  in  Middlesex  were 
maximus,  princeps,  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  Henry  Irving, 
Countess  of  Annesley,  Golden  Spur,  Ard-Righ,  and 
pallidus  prsecox.  The  pretty  little  Johnston!  and 
cyclamineus  were  also  in  bloom.  All  are  iirst-rate 
Narcissi. 

Anemone  stellata  alba.— Mr.  T.  Smith,  Newry, 
points  out  the  good  qualities  of  Anemone  stellata  alba 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
We  began  to  repot  our  Carnations  and  Picotees 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  in  the 
last  days  of  February  and  finished  up  the  first  week 
in  March.  They  were  all  arranged  in  frames,  and 
immediately  frozen  hard  three  nights  in  succession. 
1  was  not  sure  what  the  result  would  be  of  this 
very  sudden  change,  as  we  had  10°,  15°,  and  22° 
of  frost  three  nights  in  succession.  The  soil  in  the 
pots  was  dry,  none  of  the  plants  had  been  watered, 
and  now  since  the  fine  weather  has  set  in  all  of 
them  have  been  watered,  and  they  are  starting  into 
vigorous  growth.  We  shall  keep  them  in  the 
frames  until  the  weather  is  favourable,  when  they 
will  be  placed  oat  of  doors.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
comment  here  on  the  following  point  in  the  culture 
of  Carnations  in  pots  :  The  plants  intended  to  be  so 
cultivated  should  be  potted  up  into  small  pots  in 
autumn  and  wintered  in  frames.  The  rooted  layers 
may  at  that  time,  say  from  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  October,  be  sent  safely  to  any 
distance  with  the  roots  merely  placed  in  damp 
Moss,  but  I  find  many  cultivators  are  also  of  opi- 
nion that  they  may  be  removed  in  the  same  way  in 
the  early  spring  months.  I  find  this  is  not  so,  as 
the  plants  so  removed  seldom  make  satisfactory 
growth  daring  the  ensuing  season.  The  flowers 
are  badly  marked  and  but  little  growth  is  made  to 
produce  layers  for  next  season.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  have  the  young  plants  established  in 
pots  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  spring  they  are 
ready  either  for  planting  out  in  the  open  garden  or 
for  potting  up  for  pot  culture.  We  are  always 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  plants  more 
than  may  be  necessary.  Preparation  is  now  being 
made  to  sow  the  seeds  for  the  production  of  flower- 
ing plants  for  next  year.  We  make  up  a  hotbed, 
but  it  is  made  so  that  the  heat  is  not  very  violent, 
and  when  there  is  no  danger  from  too  much  heat 
the  pots  or  pans  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  are 
plunged  up  to  the  rims.  The  seeds  in  a  nice  bottom- 
heat  will  germinate  in  a  week,  and  the  plants  are 
sometimes  ready  to  be  pricked  out  in  two  weeks 
after  the  seeds  are  sown.  The  after  treatment 
consists  in  gradually  inuring  them  to  a  cold  frame 
and  afterwards  to  the  open  air.  They  may  be 
planted  out  in  June  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

J.  Douglas. 


and  purple.  Turning  to  singles,  some  specific  nam- 
ing seems  to  be  needful,  because  these  seedlings 
freely  reproduce  their  kind  in  enormous  numbers. 
Of  these  only  10  per  10(10,  perhaps,  may  be  found 
good  enough  to  name,  because  quality  must  be  of 
the  best  to  merit  such  distinction.  But  some  re- 
gard should  be  paid  to  the  flowers  in  selecting 
names,  and  those  which  exhibit  some  party  dis- 
tinctions are  wisely  avoided.  It  is  not  in  all  cases 
possible  to  give  a  name  which  quite  conveys 
the  colour  of  the  flower.  Names,  as  White 
Queen,  Purple  King,  &c.,  soon  become  monoton- 
ous, but  single  Primroses  give  a  wondrous  wealth 
of  colour  so  varied  and  distinctive  that  no  mere 
colour  term,  such  as  lilac,  rose,  mauve,  &o.,  can 
adequately  describe  them ;  therefore,  it  is  found 
best  to  give  specific  names,  with  colour  descrip- 
tions following.  Still,  I  am  not  greatly  enamoured 
of  efforts  to  propagate  particular  named  varieties, 
because  here  those  efforts  do  not  generally  meet 
with  success.  If,  however,  it  be  desired  to  have 
Primroses  in  colours  for  massing,  such  as  white, 
cream,  yellow,  lilac,  rose,  red,  purple,  crimson,  &c., 
then  propagation  by  division  must  be  resorted  to. 
Large  blocks  of  colour  in  Primroses  look  both 
effective  and  beautiful,  and  yet  a  mixed  bed  of 
seedlings  is  very  attractive. — A.  D. 


The  Poppy  Windflower  (Anemone  coronaria). 

. This  is  very  beautiful  with  me  as  I  write,  on  the 

20th  of  March.  The  plants  were  raised  from  seed 
in  the  open  (where  they  are  now  in  flower)  early  in 
May  of  last  year,  and  although  I  have  grown  these 
hardy  flowers  for  many  years,  I  have  never  had 
them  in  so  varied  and  rich  colours.  Qaite  50  per 
cent,  of  the  flowers  are  double  or  semi-double.  In 
some  of  the  flowers  the  petals  are  reflexed,  in  others 
they  are  incurved,  while  others  have  a  number  of 
thread-like  florets,  similar  to  some  varieties  of  Ja- 
panese Chrysanthemums.  The  colours  of  the 
flowers  are  as  distinct  as  the  forms  are  varied.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  month  the  plants  were 
exposed  to  15°  of  frost  without  any  protection,  but 
only  the  flowers  then  open  were  injured.  The 
plants  quickly  recovered,  and  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night the  beds  were  a  glow  of  colour. — J.  C.  C. 

Xaming  hardy  Primroses.— Out  of  a  dozen 
fairly  distinct  forms  of  double  Primroses  not  more 
than  three  can  I  find  which  have  been  specifically 
named,  viz..  Cloth  of  Gold,  very  like  to  the  giant 
yellow ;  Croussi,  and  Arthur  Dumoulin,  or  platy- 
petala  plena.  These  latter  two  are  of  the  most 
recent  introduction,  and  may  have  received  these 
names  in  consequence.  To  specifically  name  these 
double  varieties  seems  to  be  needless,  as  they 
are  all  doubles,  and  only  dift'er  in  colour  of  flower. 
The  colours  are  white,  blush,  sulphur,  lemon-yellow, 
lilac,  deep  lilac,  violet,  rose-crimson,  crimson-purple 


THE  AURICULA. 
I  WEOTE  about  the  Auricula  at  p.  20  of  the  present 
volume  ;  that  was  in  the  second  week  of  the  year, 
at  a  time  when  the  plants  are,  or  ought  to  be,  at 
perfect  rest.     The  sleep  of  Auriculas  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  development  of  perfect  trusses. 
They  rush  into  leaf  and  flower  so  rapidly  in  March 
and  April  that  a  comparative  failure  might  result 
from  the  lack  of  previous  preparation ;   and  yet 
many  good  amateur  growers  do  not  realise  this,  as 
they  are  so  afraid  of  their  plants  being  damaged 
by  frosts.    The  late  Mr.  Penson,  an  ardent  Auricula 
amateur,  told  me  that  he  did  not  allow  his  Auriculas 
to  be  exposed  to  frost  in  any  form,  and  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  coddle  up  the  green,  grey,  and 
white-edged  varieties  of  these  plants,  as  if  they  were 
as  susceptible  to  frosts  as  an  Orchid.     I  like  to  keep 
the  whole  collection  in  frames  until  the  soil  in  the 
pots  is  well  frozen.     They  were  well  frozen  during 
the  present  season,  having  been  out  in  cold  frames 
until  well  into  January,  and  some  are  still  in  cold 
frames.     All  the  alpine  varieties  are  there,  and  will 
remain  so  until  they  flower.    The  alpine  Auriculas 
in  the  rock  garden,  although  the  ground  is  wet, 
have  passed  through  the  winter  well.     We  have 
masses  of  such  pretty  varieties  as  Gorton's  Diadem 
quite  2  feet  through  ;   also  Turner's  Queen  Victoria 
and  selected  seedlings  of  our  own  nearly  as  large. 
Of  the  first-named  there  were  a  hundred  trusses  of 
flowers  open  at  one  time  last  year  on  the  compact 
mass  of  plants,  forming  a  charming  picture   of 
brownish  crimson  and  gold ;  the  others  are  purplish 
and  paler  yellow.    Many  of  the  outer  leaves  of 
these  masses   of  plants  have  decayed   since  the 
severe  frosts  recently  ;  their  removal  and  a  dressing 
of  an  inch  or  so  deep  of  rich  compost  will  make 
them  all  right  until  the  flowering  period  is  over.    If 
the  season  should  be  late  they  will  last  into  May. 
Seedlings  of  this  type  of  Auricula  are  easily  pro- 
duced, and  flower  as  freely  as  out-of-doors  garden 
plants.    They  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  water  may  drain  away  freely  from  the 
plants.     We  are  now  attending  to  the  propagation 
of  all  specially  fine  varieties,  whether  they  be  show 
or  alpine.    All  offsets  are  carefully  removed.     And 
here  I  may  remark  that  these  offsets  will  form 
roots  if  they  have  none  attached  to  them  ;  but  they 
fail  to  do  so  sometimes,  so  that  it  is  much  better  to 
allow  them  to  remain  until  roots  are  formed  at 
their  base,  if  the  variety  is  good  and  plants  of  it 
are  urgently  needed.     They  are  all  planted  in  very 
small  pots,  and  are  placed  in  hand-glasses  kept 
rather  close,  but  not  so  close  as  to  engender  mould 
and  decay  of  the  leaves.    This  can  be  prevented  by 
removing  the  top  glass  daily  and  wiping  it  dry. 

The  large  plants  in  the  Auricula  house  are  now 
throwing  up  good  trasses  freely,  and  it  the  plants 
are  to  be  objects  of  beauty  at  flowering  time  they 
should  now  be  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air.    The 
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lights  are  removed  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able ;  even  when  the  flowers  are  open  we  remove 
the  lights  if  the  air  is  calm.  It  is  necessary  to  see 
that  Auriculas  are  free  from  green-fly  daring  the 
present  month,  for  it  is  not  desirable  to  fumigate 
the  house  when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  An  un- 
pleasant odour  of  tobacco  pervades  the  house  for 
days  after,  and  the  flowers  themselves  may  be 
injured  by  it.  J.  Douglas. 


Lyre  Flowers  (Dielytras).— I  trust  I  am  right 
in  referring  to  these  beautiful  hardy  plants  under 
this  term,  but  some  writers  seem  to  prefer  the 
term  Dicentra.  However,  most  gardeners  will 
only  know  these  Chinese  plants  as  Dielytras,  and 
a  very  good  name  it  is.  But  a  week  since  and  we 
h7.d  intense  frost  of  some  18°.  Happily,  it  did  not 
last  long:,  and  much  less  harm  was  done  than 
otherwise  might  have  been  the  case,  because  both 
the  soil  and  vegetation  were  so  dry.  I  observe, 
however,  that,  tender  as  the  tops  of  these  Dielytras 
presumably  are,  they  suffered  nothing,  although 
fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the  shoots 
fully  3  inches  above  ground.  Doubtless  much  of 
this  immunity  from  harm  is  due  to  the  dryness 
which  prevailed.  Still  the  Dielytra  shows  in  this 
case  that  it  is  a  truly  hardy  plant,  and  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  large  clumps  of  it  are  not  found  in 
borders  to  produce  charming  tffects  early  in  the 
season.  Spira;i  japonica  is  not  ordinarily  grown 
as  a  hardy  border  plant,  because  its  shoots  are  a 
little  subject  to  icjuiy  from  severe  late  frosts ; 
but  still,  having  it  as  a  hardy  plant  htra  I  have 
found  very  little  harm  resulting.  The  shoots  j  ast  now 
are  breaking  up,  but  so  far  are  quite  unharmed. 
As  we  grow  both  Dielytras  and  Bpiiaiis  in  pots 
under  glass  so  largely,  they  have  fallen  into  dis- 
favour for  ordinary  border  culture,  and  yet  both 
are  beautiful  plants  out  of  doors.  Dieljtras  bloom 
profusely  for  a  long  season  from  side  shoots,  even 
after  the  main  flower  stems  have  been  removed. — 
A.  D. 

*»*  Last  year  some  of  the  finest  specimens  we 
have  ever  seen  of  this  lovely  hardy  plant  were 
growing  in  the  herbaceous  border  of  the  Kjyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  They 
had  not  been  protected  in  any  way.  Kvea  if 
a  slight  protection  were  necessary  in  the  early 
pirt  of  the  season,  this  will  be  well  repaid  when 
me  Dielytra  comes  into  bloom. — Ed. 

Storing  Gladioli. —  It  is  quite  clear  that 
"  W.  J.  M."  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  which  I  am 
continually  trjing  to  indcce  pscple  to  avoid,  viz  , 
tbat  because  we  live  ia  the  south  of  England  that 
we  are  therefore  less  exposed  to  cold  than  other 
jjarts  of  Eagland.  The  south  of  England  as  repre- 
sented by  Kent  and  south  of  Devon  is  a  very  diffe- 
rent thing,  and  when  "  W.  J.  M."  imagines  that  we 
are  in  some  degrees  warmer  than  the  south  of 
Ireland,  he  forgets,  I  fancy,  that  we  are  out  of  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  I  know  the  south  of 
Ireland  well.  I  remember  as  a  lad  seeing  in  Mr. 
Head's  garden  at  Kicsale  Myrtle  trees  standing  out 
on  the  lawn  14  feet  and  15  feet  high;  while  at 
Foaty,  Mr.  Smith  Barry's  residence  on  the  Cork 
River,  I  saw  all  manner  of  tender  things  thriving 
out  of  doors.  Unhappily,  I  can  give  a  very  forcible 
answer  to  this  idea  ot  our  mild  climate.  On  this 
day  week  I  registered  in  my  garden  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground  I'.P  of  frost,  at  Ashford  28°,  and  at 
Bathersden  3(1.',°,  about  seven  miles  off.  At  the  same 
time  we  had  about  8  inches  of  snow.  I  wonder  what 
the  record  was  at  Clonmel,  and  I  think  "  W.  J.  M." 
will  see  what  a  pretty  plight  I  should  have  been  in 
if  my  bulbs  had  been  in  a  potting  shed.  I  yester- 
day (March  17)  visited  Canterbury  and  went  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Mount's  nursery,  and  if  "W.J.  M."  had  been 
with  me  he  would,  I  think,  have  learned  more  than 
I  can  tell  him.  They  regi-tered  35°  of  frost.  My 
Marechal  Niel,  and  indeed  all  standard  Teas  and 
Noisettes  in  the  open  are  completely  killed,  and 
every  Rose  in  the  place,  either  Hybrid  or  Tea,  cut 
down  to  the  snow  line.  I  have  rarely  seen  such 
desolation,  and  it  was  all  the  work  of  about  two 
hours,  from  tl  to  8  a.m. ;  it  froze  all  the  night,  but 
the  intense  frost  was  in  those  two  hours.  AU 
around  Canterbury  it  is  the  same ;  Laurustinus  as 


brown  as  a  berry.  Laurels,  Bays,  and  Portugal 
Laurels  scorched  as  if  a  fire  had  gone  over  them,  so 
that  had  I  any  doubts  before,  this  experience  would 
have  completely  dispelled  them. — Delta,  Kent. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


PANCRATIUMS. 

Undee  this  heading  ahcnld  also  be  included 
the  Hymenocallis,  the  Ismenes,  the  Eurycles, 
and  the  Choretis  for  their  near  family  aftinity. 
The  Pancratiums  and  Hymenocallis  are  pro- 
bably the  best  known,  whilst  the  other  three 
genera  are  by  some  authorities  included  under 
one  or  other  of  these  two.  The  merits  of  the 
Pancratiums  and  Hymenocallis  for  decoration 
are  of  the  first  order,  and  they  are  now  grown 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago.  For  cutting,  the  flowers  aro  most 
valuable,  whether  it  be  in  bouquets,  crosses,  or 
wreaths,  or  arranged  in  vases  for  room  decora- 
tion. The  only  possible  complaint  that  can  be 
urged  against  their  use  in  the  latter  way  is  that 
of  their  perfume,  which  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
kinds  is  or  might  be  considered  rather  too 
powerful,  but  at  the  same  time  not  objection- 


months  of  the  year  I  have  found  that  the  um- 
bels ot  Pancratium  fragrans  are  most  valuable 
for  conservatory  decoration;  from  June  onwards 
to  the  end  of  September  they  may  be  had  in 
succession  where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  bulbs 
on  hand.  As  soon  as  the  first  flowers  expand 
I  remove  the  plants  to  the  cooler  temperature 
of  the  conservatory,  where  they  last  longer  in 
beauty  and  each  successive  flower  unfolds  in 
due  course  in  a  perfect  manner.  It  is  better  to 
be  cautious  on  the  point  of  watering  at  such 
times,  and  not  permit  any  excess.  When  out 
of  flower,  remove  them  back  into  heat  again  lor 
the  young  growth  to  be  developed.  A  new  crop 
of  leaves  in  nearly  every  instance  follows  closely 
upon  the  flower-spikes,  and  if  these  be  weakened 
or  given  any  check  the  possibility  of  flowering 
another  season  will  be  lessened.  When  grow- 
ing these  Lilies,  my  practice  has  been  to  only 
have  one  bulb  in  a  pot  up  to  a  flowering  stage. 
About  every  second  or  third  year  they  should 
be  repotted  and  all  offsets  taken  away  from  the 
main  bulb,  and  the  smaller  ones  gradually  worked 
up  to  a  flowering  size  by  growing  them  in  a 
brisk  temperature.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
"  one-bulb-in-a-pot  "  method  is  that  of  prolong- 
ing the  blooming  season,  for  where  several  are 


A  fine  specimen  of  Pancratium  amcenum. 


able.  The  perfume  I  have  noticed  is  stronger 
in  the  evening  than  during  the  day.  To  over- 
come this  objection  only  a  few  flowers  should 
be  used,  and  thus  more  may  be  made  of  those  in 
stock.  The  singular  elegance  and  beauty  of 
each  of  the  individual  flowers  at  once  render 
them  attractive  when  arranged  singly  in  speci- 
men glasses  with  Fern  fronds  or  other  suitable 
foliage.  Their  pure  white  colour  (with  pleasing 
venations  of  pale  green  at  the  base  of  the  tubes 
in  some  kinds)  and  elegant  formation  and  out- 
line can  scarcely  be  approached  by  any  other 
of  the  larger  growing  members  of  the  Lily 
family.  Recently  I  have  had  some  spikes  of 
HymenooalUa  macrostephana  in  full  beauty. 
On  two  occasions  I  tested  their  durability  in  a 
cut  state  for  room  decoration,  and  found  that 
they  lasted  fully  a  week  in  good  condition. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  somewhat  enhanced  by 
merely  keeping  each  flower  in  a  vase  by  itself. 
Such  beauties  as  these  flowers  undoubtedly  are 
need  no  other  embellishment  than  that  of  foli- 
age to  display  them  to  advantage. 

For  using  on  the  plant  during  the  warmer 


thus  cultivated  it  will  rarely  happen  that  many 
come  on  at  one  and  the  same  time.  From  one 
pot  of  about  three  well- developed  bulbs  I  in- 
creased my  stock  up  to  more  than  sixty  in  a  few 
years. 

As  before  stated,  every  attention  should  be 
given  to  perfecting  the  young  growth.  After 
this  has  become  fully  matured,  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  ordinary  stove  will  suit  the 
tenderest  kinds.  A  pit  that  does  not  fall  below 
50°  in  the  winter  months  will  suit  them  very 
well  ;  but  if  any  are  needed  to  flower  early  in 
the  season,  a  selection  should  be  kept  in  a 
warmer  temperature ;  those  I  have  recently 
flowered  were  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature 
of  (iO"  to  05"  minimum.  The  best  time  for  re- 
potting is  in  the  spring,  when  a  moist  atmosphere 
can  be  given  them.  I  used  to  place  ours  in  a 
vinery  at  work,  the  shade  of  the  Vines  being 
congenial  to  the  freshly-potted  plants,  after 
having  been  shaken  out  of  nearly  all  ot  the  soil 
in  which  they  had  been  grown  so  as  to  get  at  the 
suckers  or  offsets.  Young  plants,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,    should   only  be  potted   on  until  they 
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reach  6-inch  pots,  as  after  that  in  all  probability 
the  first  of  the  young  bulbs  will  require  re- 
moval. As  the  bulbs  increase  in  size  larger  pots 
should  be  given  up  to  those  of  8  inches  diameter, 
beyond  which  size  it  is  not  advisable  to  go.  The 
soil  I  use  for  them  is  chiefly  loam,  when  that  is 
of  good  quality ;  a  little  peat  may  be  added  when 
such  is  not  the  case.  Next  the  drainage,  or  inter- 
mixed with  the  soil,  a  few  half-inch  bones  would 
be  a  decided  advantage,  or,  failing  these,  some 
lime  rubble.  Well-decomposed  leaf-soil  with  loam 
is  best  suited  to  the  younger  plants  ;  in  all  cases 
sand  should  be  freely  used,  and  firm  potting  is 
necessary.  Of  insects,  much  complaint  cannot 
be  made  or  urged  against  Pancratiums  ;  the 
black  thrips  will,  if  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold, 
soon  disfigure  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  but 
may  be  easily  cleared  off  by  carefully  sponging 
with  soft  soap  and  water,  guarding  against  the 
breaking  down  of  the  leaves  at  their  axils.  The 
mite  that  is  such  a  trouble  to  some  growers  of 
the  Eucharis  does  not  appear  to  aft'ect  the  plants 
under  notice.  I  once  knew  some  plants  to  have 
it  upon  them,  but  it  did  not  affect  their  health. 
I  advised  strong  doses  of  soot  water,  and  these 
I  believe  were  highly  beneficial.  The  deciduous 
species  should  be  gradually  dried  ofl'as  their  foli- 
age decays,  and  when  the  latter  is  all  removed, 
the  pots  may  be  laid  upon  their  sides.  The  va- 
rieties under  cultivation  are  not  numerous.  The 
best  are  : — 

Pancratium  (Hymexocallis)  amcenum,  the 
subject  o£  the  accompanjing  lUustratioD,  is 
a  good  example  of  a  well  -  bloomed  specimen 
plant. 

P.  FEAGBANS,  probably  the  best  known  and  most 
cultivated  of  any  kind,  resembles  the  former  in 
many  respects,  but  is  larger  in  all  its  parts. 

P.  GUlANEKSis  is  a  newer  variety,  the  clusters 
of  flowers  being  rather  more  upright  than  those  of 
most  kinds  ;  it  has  also  longer  segments,  which  are 
prettily  curled  and  twisted,  and  of  a  more  drooping 
character. 

Hymenocallis  macrostephana  has  narrower 
foliage,  with  the  corona  of  larger  size  and  substance. 
This  kind  is  finely  grown  at  Sjon  House,  where  Mr. 
G.  Wythes  has  a  house  full  o£  it,  so  much  are  the 
flowers  appreciated  for  cutting.  The  plants  under 
his  charge  are  doing  splendidly,  and  promise  well 
for  flower.  This  variety  was  first  brought  into  pro- 
minent notice  a  few  years  ago  from  the  same 
establishment  whilst  under  the  charge  of  the  late 
Mr.  Woodbridge. 

Pancratium  illybicdm  (which  may  be  called 
the  lUyrian  Lily)  is  hardy  in  all  fairly  good  situa- 
tions. In  planting  it,  the  best  plan  is  to  insert  the 
bulbs  deeply  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  escape  all  pos- 
sible injury  from  frost,  say  at  least  1  foot  under  the 
surface.  For  a  more  protected  spot  out  of  doors  P. 
maritimum  may  be  added. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  the  suggestion 
of  a  popular  or  English  name  for  these  hand- 
some plants,  it  would  be  that  of  the  "Fairy 
Lilies,"  to  which  I  think  they  are  quite  entitled. 
J.  H. 

Xiachenalias  at  CanfordManor.— I  wasmuch 

interested  when  visiting  these  gardens  recently  to 
note  the  way  in  which  the  plants  were  grown  and 
the  beautiful  effect  produced.  Mr.  Crasp,  the  gar- 
dener here,  grows  his  Lachenalias  in  6-inch  pots,  and 
the  blooms  are  much  better  than  usually  seen.  The 
plants  are  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  green- 
house not  far  from  the  glass.  The  Lachenalias  are 
most  useful  for  this  purpose,  as  the  blooms  fall 
gracefully  over  the  sides  of  the  pots.  They  should  be 
grown  in  small  pots,  and  a  small  Palm  or  Dracaena 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  basket ;  the  flowers  last 
for  some  weeks  and  are  much  admired.  —  G. 
Wythes,  Syoii  Mouse. 

Rhododendron  formosum.— As  a  plant  for 
ordinary  greenhouse  cultivation  this  is,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  R.  ciliatum,  the  most  useful 
of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons.     Unlike  the  major- 


ity of  that  section  of  the  genus,  it  flowers  when 
quite  young,  plants  9  inches  to  a  foot  high 
blooming  quite  freely.  If  space  permits  it  will 
ultimately  develop  into  a  handsome  shrub  G  feet 
to  8  feet  high.  A  specimen  of  this  size  is  planted 
out  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  and  every  year 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April  it  produces 
some  hundreds  of  blooms.  These  are  each  3i 
inches  across  the  mouth.  For  the  most  part 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  but  a  patch  of 
yellow  occurs  on  the  upper  division  of  the  cor- 
olla. The  unexpanded  flower  buds  are  very  pretty, 
being  of  a  soft  rosy-pink.  The  leaves  of  this 
Rhododendron  are  small,  lanceolate,  and  bright 
green  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  whole  plant  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  Azalea  indica,  and  requires  the  same 
treatment. — B. 


VIOLETS  DYING  OFF. 

I  NOTICE  with  particular  interest  your  notes  under 
the  above  heading  in  The  Garden  of  the  8lh 
inst ,  and  as  a  similar  case  has  occurred  with  me  in 
a  very  extensive  manner  I  am  sending  a  few  plants 
for  your  inspection  to  see  if  it  is  the  same  disease 
that  has  troubled  others  who  have  sent  to  you. 
For  my  part  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  a  fun- 
goid nature,  but  would  be  obliged  for  your  opinion. 
When  I  mform  you  that  it  has  affected  over  1200 
plants,  not  one  of  which  has  escaped,  you  may 
guess  how  serious  a  matter  it  is.  It  is  the  first  ex- 
perience I  have  ever  had  of  the  kind,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  it  at  all  attributable  to  culture, 
as  the  plants  have  been  grown  under  similar  con- 
ditions in  former  years,  when  they  have  done  so 
well.  The  roots  of  the  plants  are  perfectly  healthy 
and  growing  fast,  though  they  make  but  little  or 
no  foliage.  "  J.  M.  H."  in  his  remarks  anent  the 
above  says  it  would  appear  to  be  most  jrevalent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  but  this  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  case  with  my  plants,  as  we  are  seven 
miles  from  the  nearest  town,  and  very  seldom  in- 
deed troubled  with  fog  at  any  time  of  the  year.  I 
may  state  that  when  the  plants  were  put  into  the 
pit  last  autumn  they  were  then  in  a  very  healthy 
condition ;  in  fact  it  is  only  during  the  past  few 
weeks  that  they  have  been  attacked  in  such  a  man- 
ner. The  varieties  grown  are  Marie  Louise,  The 
Czar,  and  Comte  de  Brazz.i. — H.  E.  G. 

*,*  We  have  looked  very  carefully  over  all  your 
examples.  It  is  often  most  difficult  to  assign  a 
true  cause  for  premature  decay  and  death  in  plants, 
but  as  a  fungus  named  Peronosjiora  vioJa;  (a  close 
ally  of  the  Potato  fungus)  was  growing  upon  your 
specimens,  this  parasite  was  possibly  the  cause  of 
their  bad  condition.  The  moist,  flaccid,  and  almost 
putrid  condition  of  the  "  damped  "  parts  closely  re- 
sembled the  work  of  a  Peronos pora,  although  there 
are  probably  other  and  possibly  cultural  causes  for 
Violets  damping  cfE  in  other  places.  Severe  spring 
frosts  often  damage  Violets — W.  G.  S. 

The  disease    complained   of   by  "W.    E." 

in  The  Garden,  March  8  (p.  222),  seems 
to  be  a  very  common  one  this  jear,  but  why 
it  is  so  it  is  diflicult  to  say,  seeing  how  very  healthy 
the  plants  were  last  September  when  put  into  the 
frames.  I  never  had  a  finer  lot  of  plants — quite 
free  from  red  spider,  with  ample  foliage,  and  well 
set  with  healthy  flower-buds.  They  took  to  their 
new  quarters  kindly,  and  were  soon  flowering  freely. 
This  continued  all  through  October  and  a  part  of 
November.  When  I  noticed  the  disease  complained 
of  on  one  or  two  of  the  largest  of  the  plants,  I  at 
once  picked  off  every  bit  of  leaf  which  was  affected. 
I  then  mixed  together  a  quantity  of  air-slaked 
lime,  flowers  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  (pounded 
up  into  a  powder).  This  was  placed  round  the 
affected  plants,  and  indeed  on  every  inch  of  soil  in 
the  frames.  If  this  fungus  is  carefully  watched  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  spreads  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  of  the 
plants  will  be  affected.  In  my  case  the  above 
remedy  was  thoroughly  effectual,  with  one  excep- 
tion. This  was  in  a  frame  where  the  soil  bad  sunk 
some  10  inches  or  12  inches  from  the  glass,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  dress  this  two  or  three  times 
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before  I  could  stamp  out  the  disease.  I  think  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  good  dressing  of  powdered 
charcoal  for  Violets  in  frames  in  damp  weather,  as 
it  absorbs  the  moisture  which  is  so  destructive  to 
the  plants.  I  was  careful  to  remove  the  hghts 
entirely  on  every  favourable  opportunity.  I  believe 
if  "  W.  B."  will  try  the  above  mixture  in  the  way 
advised,  and  take  care  not  to  coddle  his  plants,  but 
give  them  the  full  benefit  of  fine  weather,  he  will 
have  less  cause  for  complaint  next  year. — Thos. 
Arnold. 


Bromeliaceous  plants— I  am  asked  by  a 
reader  from  Manchester  "if  these  can  be  grown 
with  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossum.=."  Most  cer- 
tainly, and  without  the  slightest  ill  effects  to  either. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  temperature  required  for 
Odontoglossums  suiting  many  Bromeliads,  as  they 
for  the  most  part  enjoy  strong  heat ;  but  they  will 
thrive  admirably  with  Cattleyas,  and  if  they  are  set 
up  on  the  stands  used  for  Cattleyas,  it  will  add  to 
their  appearance.  They  should  be  made  quite  as 
much  a  speciality  of  as  Orchids.  I  am  sure  anyone 
getting  a  collection  of  these  together  will  reap  as 
much  pleasure  from  them  as  from  Orchids,  and 
more  so,  for  the  majority  are  exceedingly  ornamen- 
tal when  not  in  flower.— W.  H.  G. 

Boronia  heterophylla.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  indoor  plants  in  bloom  now,  and  a 
reference  to  the  coloured  plate  of  it  in  The  Garden 
of  Nov.  12,  18S7,  will  convince  all  who  not  know  it 
of  its  charming  beauty  and  gracefulness.  We  be- 
lieve it  was  found  near  the  Swan  River,  in  Western 
Australia,  about  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  until 
1881  that  it  was  cultivated  in  English  gardens,  the 
intrepid  traveller.  Miss  North,  havirg  sent  over 
seeds.  The  seedlings  first  flowered  in  the  spring  of 
1885.  There  is  usually  a  good  display  about 
this  season  in  the  Chelsea  Nurseries.  The  shrub  is 
of  erect  growth,  and  from  the  leafy  branches  hang 
a  profusion  of  sweet-scented,  carmine-coloured, 
bell-shaped  flowers,  of  a  similar  shape  and  of  about 
the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  tree. 
The  plant  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  but  does  better 
in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  than  in  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  London.  A  few  plants  in  full  bloom 
are  very  telling  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season. 

Jambosa  australis.— This  plant,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Eugenia  australis,  is,  like  the 
Pernettyas,  very  useful  for  decoration  during  the 
winter.  We  have  several  plants  that  have  been 
covered  with  their  showy,  deep  red,  oval  berries 
for  months  past.  The  plants  are  subject  to  run  up, 
and  do  not  require  large  pots.  I  find  the  plants 
flower  and  fruit  profusely  if  given  a  light  place  and 
not  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  We  give 
our  plants  an  open  position  on  a  south  border, 
plunging  the  pots  in  ashes,  and  do  not  place  them 
out  till  late  in  June  when  the  plants  have  made 
a  free  growth.  If  grown  under  other  plants  they 
will  not  bloom  v^ell.  This  Jambosa  produces  a  quan- 
tity of  Myrtle-like  flowers  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
should  be  slightly  sheken  or  gone  over  with 
the  hand  to  assist  fertilisation.  We  house  our 
plants  at  the  end  of  September,  and  they  are  often 
showing  bloom  at  that  date.  This  Jambosa  is 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings  and  requires  fre- 
quent stopping  when  in  a  ycung  state,  also  plenty 
of  nourishment.  We  frequfntly  give  the  plants 
liquid  manure.— Geo.  Wythes,  fyon  Mouse. 

Palms  in  the  open  air.— A  writer  (p.  234) 
says  that  it  seems  absurd,  when  we  have  such  a 
wealth  of  shrubs  and  trees  that  will  stand  the 
severest  winter  with  impunity,  to  attempt  to  ac- 
custom Palms  to  the  vicissitudes  of  an  English 
climate ;  but  that  all  depends  upon  what  kind  is 
made  use  of,  as  nothing  can  be  more  imposing  and 
telling  than  a  fine  plant  of  Chamajrcps  Fortunei, 
which  will  stand  uninjured  or  without  disfigure- 
ment in  any  fairly  sheltered  part  of  a  garden. 
What  is  perhaps  more  injurious  to  it  than  frost  is 
wind,  which  bends  and  breaks  the  leaves  about, 
but  plant  it  in  a  protected  place,  and  then  you 
have  a  striking  object  that  is  sure  to  command  ad- 
miration. We  have  several  in  our  hardy  fernery, 
where  they  have  been  many  years  associated  with 
big  Bamboos,  Berberis  nepalensis,  and  other  fine- 
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foliaged  plants.  The  oldest,  which  has  a  stem  some 
G  feet  high,  flowers  annually,  the  long  scapes 
being  something  after  the  manner  of  those  of 
Rhubarb,  but  more  arching  and  drooping.  Instead  , 
of  condemning  and  ignoring  such  beautiful  objects 
as  Palms  in  the  open,  I  say  plant  them  in  the  right  | 
place,  where  they  do  not  get  knocked  about  or 
require  artificial  protection,  and  then,  instead  of 
complaining  of  their  appearance,  those  who  decry 
them  will  have  reason  to  praise  them. — J.  Shbp- 
PARD,  Woiilrcrstone,  Ijiswich. 

Big  Cinerarias.— We  may  well  ask  what  is  to 
be  the  limit  of  size  for  the  Cineraria.  It  appears 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  florist  to  make  the  blooms  as 
large  and  severely  formal  as  it  is  possible  to  produce 
them,  working  on  some  such  rules  as  laid  down  by 
George  Glenny,  who  would  have  everything  as 
round  as  a  cartwheel.  Many  a  flower  has  been 
utterly  spoilt  by  this  craving  for  mere  bulk,  and 
the  Cineraria  is  a  good  example  of  a  flower  fast  los- 
ing its  good  qualities  in  siz3  of  bloom.  Even 
those  who  used  to  praise  rigid  outlines  and  size 
are  beginning  to  see  the  folly  of  it.  Like  the 
Cineraria,  the  Cyclamen  is  increasing  in  size,  but 
decreasing  in  intrinsic  beauty  each  season.  Some 
of  the  "  giant  "  strains  are  monstrous,  and  these  are 
held  up  to  our  admiration  as  "  grand  "  productions. 
The  controversy  on  big  Chrysanthemums  showed 
that  graceful  flowers  converted  into  big,  ugly  blooms 
to  fill  the  exhibition  board  had  neither  a  vestige  of 
elegancenortrue beauty.  Since ourprotests  there  has 
been  a  revolt  against  "size,"  and  we  shall  doubtless 
be  able  to  welcome  back  those  fiae  old  varieties, 
that,  because  not  large  enough  to  suit  the  exacting 
exhibitor,  have  almost  disappeared  from  cultiva- 
tion. Big  vegetables  may  do  for  exhibitions,  l>ut 
not  for  the  table,  where  the  taste  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Arum  Lilies.  —  There  have  been  many  ob- 
jectors to  the  planting  out  of  Arum  Lilies  after 
they  have  done  flowering,  but  one  would  think  that 
they  would  become  converts  after  what  "A.  1)." 
(page  222)  has  said  respecting  those  he  saw  just 
lately  at  Hounslow,  where  he  states  the  plants  in 
lOinch  pots  had  six  expanded  flowers  on  them  at 
one  time,  and  were  showing  more,  which  quite 
proves  that  the  planting-out  system  of  culture,  if 
not  better,  is  equal  to  any.  We  always  grow  ours 
in  trenches,  much  after  the  fashion  of  those  for 
Celery,  except  that  the  trei-ches  are  not  so  deep. 
and  after  planting  we  mulch,  as  then  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  the  soil  wet.  Before  turning  the 
plants  out,  the  soil  is  nearly  all  shaken  from 
them,  and  the  big  ones  are  pulled  apart  and 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  having  different  sizes  to 
take  up  in  the  autumn,  the  medium  ones  being 
planted  just  as  they  are.  These  make  large  masses 
for  special  purposes,  but  for  general  use  those  in 
8-inch  and  lOinch  pots  are  the  most  handy,  and 
yield  from  six  to  a  dozen  blooms  each.  We  have 
numbers  now  coming  on  for  Easter  for  cutting 
and  furnishing  that  are  now  showing  quite  as  many 
blooms  as  I  state,  and  I  have  no  doubt  from  their 
great  strength  that  they  will  produce  many  more. 
I  question  if  those  we  hear  of  that  are  con- 
fined to  pots  the  year  round  will  do  anything  like 
this,  as  to  have  flowers  they  must  have  a  liberal 
course  of  treatment  and  fiee  growth,  and  if  they 
do  not  have  this  through  the  season  referred  to 
and  make  fine  crowns,  blooms  from  them  will  be 
looked  for  in  vain.  Some  years  ago  I  saved  a  lot 
of  seed  and  raised  plants  in  that  way,  hoping  to 
get  double  spathes  or  something  fresh,  but  the  seed- 
lings turned  out  just  like  the  parents,  and  were  no 
better  than  others  grown  from  side  shoots.  I  wonder 
It  anyone  has  ever  tried  crossing  this  with  any  other 
Arum,  such  as  A.  italicum.  Perhaps  the  seedlings 
would  be  worthless,  and  in  any  case  we  could  not 
expect  to  see  a  flower  from  them  so  lovely  as  our  old 
favourite  which  is  admired  by  all. — S.  D. 


SSORT  NOTES.— STOVe  AND  QRBENBOUSE. 


Rhododendron  Qibsoni  is  a  beautiful  flower, 
and  a  specimen  was  in  full  bloom  recently  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew.  The  plant  is  remarkably  free, 
each  branch  carrying  flowers,  which  individually  are 


over  2  inches  across,  pure  wliite,  with  just  a  tingo  of 
pink,  and  flushed  with  rose  on  the  outside,  the  buds  a 
deep  reddish  colour.  It  is  a  Rhododendron  all  should 
have  for  the  greenhouse. 

Eeheveria  retusa.— This  ia  a  very  useful  plant 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  is  of  much  value  for  room 
decoration  in  vases,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  spe- 
cially adapted,  as  it  is  not  only  very  distinct  and  showy, 
but  it  stands  the  dry  atmosphere  without  taking  any 
harm.  The  way  to  propagate  the  Eeheveria  retu9a  is 
by  cuttings,  which  may  either  be  made  of  the  side 
growths  or  flower  stems,  both  of  which  root  freely. 
As  the  plant  is  of  a  succulent  nature,  and  the  cuttings 
therefore  sappy,  tliey  should  bo  kept  somewhat  dry 
till  they  strike.  The  most  suitable  place  to  get  them 
to  do  this  is  on  a  shelf  in  a  house  or  pit,  and  either  of 
these  positions  is  the  best  to  grow  the  plants  on  after, 
as  they  must  have  full  exposure  to  light  and  sun  to 
harden  and  ripen  the  crowns.  To  ensure  this  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  stand  the  plants  during  the  summer  out 
in  the  open. — S.  D. 


AZALEAS. 
Feom  several  questions  that  have  of  late  appeared 
in  gardening  papers  touching  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  flower  bnds,  scarcity  of  bloom,  &o.,  in  the 
Azilea  it  would  appear  there  is  still  something  to 
be  desired  in  many  instances  in  the  management 
of  this  greenhouse  plant.  There  is  hardly  any 
plant  that  will  yield  such  a  wealth  of  blossom  with 
so  little  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  this  charac- 
teristic, coupled  with  the  well-known  hardiness  of 
the  Azalea  that  is,  perhaps,  in  some  measure 
answerable  for  occasional  failures.  We  are  apt  to 
think  an  annual  display  of  bloom  will  come  as  a 
matter  of  course,  forgetting  or  ignoring  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  errors  of  omission  and  com- 
mission connected  with  the  treatment  of  the 
Azalea  that  will  partially  or  wholly  destroy  a 
season's  flower.  One  cause  of  failure  is  to  be  found 
in  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  too  long  out  of 
doors.  There  may  be  favoured  spots  where  Azaleas 
can  be  fairly  well  acclimatifed,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
should  be  housed  by  the  beginning  of  September, 
unless  there  are  exceptional  opportunities  for  pro- 
tection out  of  doors,  but  even  then  they  are  better 
under  glass,  unless  the  covering  up  is  duly  per- 
formed, irrespective  of  weather.  We  have  had  an 
occasional  frost  of  late  years  early  in  September 
when  least  expected,  and  of  sufficient  severity  to 
blacken  alike  the  buds  of  Azaleas  and  Chrysan- 
themums. Another  source  of  failure  is  neglecting 
to  secure  an  early  matured  growth.  The  plants 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  immediately  they 
are  out  of  flower,  and  receive  for  a  few  weeks  the 
beneflt  of  the  warm  genial  temperature  of  the 
vinery  or  early  Peach  house.  The  latter  is  the  best 
place  for  them,  as  by  the  time  the  plants  have 
made  a  nice  young  growth  the  Peaches  will  be 
beginning  to  colour  and  the  cooler  temperature  and 
plenty  of  air  will  be  just  what  the  Azaleas  require 
to  harden  the  young  growth  preparatory  to  their 
being  turned  out  of  doors.  This  is  rather  a  critical 
time,  and  unless  a  little  care  is  taken  the  young 
growth  is  apt  to  be  blistered  under  the  influence  of 
a  powerful  sun.  With  a  view  to  prevent  this  and 
to  shelter  alike  foliage  from  injury  and  soil  from 
drought,  I  have  found  a  skeleton  frame  of  Fir  or 
other  poles  of  suflicient  height  to  allow  a  free  pas- 
sage underneath,  and  of  width  to  allow  a  path  down 
the  centre  very  suitable  for  their  reception,  as  on 
the  top  and  south  sides  of  this  frame,  a  piece  of 
open  tiffany  or  even  a  double  thickness  of  half- 
inch  mesh  fish  netting  can  be  hung  jnst  sufficient 
to  break  the  force  of  a  very  powerful  sun.  The 
plants  will  do  well  under  this  slight  protection  un- 
til the  beginning  of  September,  when,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  they  should  be  housed  whatever  the 
condition  of  the  weather  may  be  at  that  time.  One 
more  source  of  failure  is  allowing  the  foliage  to  get 
crippled  by  thrips,  for,  in  common  with  all  hard- 
wooded  plants,  partial  destruction  of  foliage  means 
serious  if  not  permanent  injury  to  the  Azalea. 
Special  attention  must  be  given  in  spring  after 
flowering  before  they  are  placed  in  warmth,  and  in 
autumn  before  housing,  and  at  least  once  during 
summer  and  winter.  If  there  is  the  least  sign  of 
thrips,  the  plants  must  be  laid  on  their  sides  (tilting 
the  pots  slightly  so  that  none  of  the  mixture  pene- 


trates the  soil)  and  receive  a  thorough  syringing 
with  one  of  the  many  insecticides  now  before  the 
public,  varying  the  strength  of  the  remedy  as  the 
foliage  is  hard  or  tender.  If  it  fall  to  the  lot  of 
anyone  to  take  charge  of  plants  that  are  already 
badly  affected,  this  remedy  must  be  applied  three 
or  four  times  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  until  every 
insect  is  destroyed.  E.  Bubebll. 

Claremont. 


Cyperus  distans.  —  Among  the  ornamental 
Grasses  mentioned  on  page  245  of  The  Garden 
occurs  the  name  of  Cyperus  alternifolius,  and  to 
this  might  also  be  added  C.  distans,  for  it  is  very 
distinct  from  the  others  and  forms  a  most  effective 
specimen.  In  this  the  leaflets  are  broadeV  than 
in  C.  alternifolius  and  of  a  deep  green,  while  the 
Grass-like  foliage  is  retained  at  the  base  of  the 
taller  stems.  The  inflorescence,  too,  in  C.  distans 
forms  a  prominent  feature,  as  it  is  borne  freely  on 
the  mop-like  shoots  and  remains  long  in  good  con- 
dition. Like  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  co- 
pious supplies  of  water  must  be  given  during  the 
growing  season,  and  if  liberally  treated  in  this  way 
it  will  remain  in  health  a  long  time  under  condi- 
tions such  as  many  indoor  plants  would  quickly 
suffer  from.  This  Cyperus  is  also  known  as  C. 
Meyenianus,  and  was  flrst  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  public  aljout  half-a-dozen  years  ago  l>y 
Messrs.  Low,  since  which  time  it  has  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  favour.  Another  species,  C.  laxus,  is 
somewhat  like  the  last,  but  the  inflorescence  is 
looser,  while  the  entire  foliage  is  much  thinner 
than  in  C.  distans,  and  consequently  it  is  less 
able  to  resist  draughts  and  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. Of  C.  laxus  there  is  a  variegated  variety, 
which  forms  a  very  handsome  plant  in  the  stove 
or  warm  greenhouse,  but  it  is  too  delicate  for  ex- 
posed places.  Like  the  variegated  form  of  C.  alter- 
nifolius, this  must  be  potted  in  comparatively  poor 
soil,  and  though  plenty  of  water  is  necessary, 
nothing  of  a  stimulating  nature  as  manure  in  any 
form  must  be  given,  as  if  the  plant  is  encouraged 
to  grow  very  strongly  it  is  apt  to  lose  much  of  its 
variegation. — T. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


KNIGHT'S    CYPRESS. 

(CUPRE.SSUS    KNIGHTI4NA.) 

AMO^'l:.ST  Cypresses  this  ranks  high  as  an  orna- 
mental and  graceful  tree,  the  bright  bluish  Iiue 
of  the  foliage  contrasting  with  the  reddish  brown 
bark  of  the  stem  and  branches,  patches  of  which 
are  every  here  and  there  visible,  from  the  fact 
of  the  leaves  being  somewhat  sparsely  produced. 
In  general  appearance  Knight's  Cypress  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  certain  forms  (not  the 
typical  spreading-branched  tree)  of  Cupressua 
macrocarpa  or  Lambertiana.  It  has,  however, 
a  far  more  refined  appearance,  more  pleasing 
foliage,  and  ia  usually  of  more  pyramidal  out- 
line, but  with  the  same  branch  formation  and 
arrangement.  This  pretty  Mexican  Cypress  ia 
far  from  suitable  for  this  country  generally,  only 
a  very  few  specimens  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland  now  being  to  the  fore, 
although  some  years  ago  not  a  few  were  tried, 
for  the  sake  of  experiment,  in  varioua  parts  of 
the  country,  and  for  which,  from  almost  perfect 
immunity  from  cutting  winds  and  severe  frosts, 
they  were  thought  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  for. 
Most  of  these  trees  have  been  kiUed  out  long 
since,  a  few  are  still  wearing  out  a  miserable 
existence,  and  only  two  are  what  I  would  term 
in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  a  sheltered  sea-coast  situation, 
a  light,  warm  soil,  and  abundance  of  rainfall 
would  seem  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  this 
Cypress. 

Perhaps  the  largest  specimen  of  Knight's 
Cypress  growing  in  thi.s  country  ia  that  on  the 
sea-coast,  or  rather  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
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the  shore,  of  Cornwall,  and  eleven  miles  from 
Tregrehan.  It  is  now  a  perfect  specimen  of  37 
feet  in  height,  with  a  branch-spread  of  41  feet, 
and  a  well-rounded  stem  that  girths  5  feet 
11  linches  at  SJ  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
soil  is  a  strong  yellow  loam,  and  the  tree, 
which  grows  in  a  sheltered  spot,  appears  from 
specimens  I  had  kindly  sent  me  to  be  in  perfect 
health,  the  foliage  being  of  a  distinct  glaucous 
hue  and  the  cones  large  and  well  tormed.  In 
one  other  instance  I  could  quote,  the  same  Cy- 
press is  thriving  fairly  well  in  a  more  inland 
situation  than  is  the  Cornish  specimen  just 
referred  to,  although  the  foliage  is  not  so  bright 
and  healthy  looking,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  a 
more  unfavourable  situation  and  consequently 
a  shorter  annual  growth. 

Cupressus  Knightiana  is  a  tree  that  is  now 
rarely  kept  in  stock  by  nurserymen,  too  few 
inquiries  after  it  having,  no  doubt,  brought  this 
about,  although  at  one  time  it  was  far  more 
abundant  than  at  present,  a  fact  of  which  we 
have  ample  evidence.  That  Knight's  Cypress 
is  a  tree  well  worthy  of  being  established  in 
suitable  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  few  who  have 
seen  even  a  half  developed  specimen  will  feel 
inclined  to  deny,  for  it  is  not  only  of  handsome 
contour,  but  the  foliage,  of  a  glistening  bluish- 
green,  is  so  markedly  different  from  the  colour 
of  the  stem  and  branches. 

Both  to  Cupressus  Goveniana  and  C.  Lam- 
bertiana  or  macrocirpa  Knight's  Cypress  is 
nearly  allied,  but  it  is  when  in  good  form 
handsomer  than  either,  though  the  foliage  both 
in  arangement  and  colouring  is  nearly  alike  in 
all  three.  Along  the  sea-coast  and  in  a  sheltered 
warm  position,  this  distinct  and  rare  Cypress 
should  certainly  be  planted  out,  for  I  have  little 
doubt,  judging  from  its  behaviour  in  various 
places,  that  it  may  be  successfully  grown  in  any 
of  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  A.  D.  Webster. 


nonymous,  I  merely  repeated  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Botanical  Mafjnzine,  who 
figures  what  is  generally  known  as  H.  arborea  as 
H.  japonica,  doubtless  because  it  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  to  clearly  distinguish  it  from  the  only 
other  species  of  the  family  which  he  recognises, 
and  which,  being  a  native  of  South  America,  is 
known  as  H.  virginica.  The  beautiful  and  later 
blooming  lemon-coloured  form  mentioned  by 
"  H.  P."  at  commencement  of  his  paragraph  being 
also  a  native  of  Japan,  might,  I  think,  be  most 
correctly  and  accurately  described  as  H.  japonica 
var.  Zaccariniana.  Hortlculturally,  at  all  events, 
it  is  qaite  distinct  from  H.  japonica  var.  arborea. — 

W.  E.  GUIIBLBTON. 


Seasonable  notes  on  climbing  plants.— I 

am  induced  to  pen  the  following  remarks  in  order 
tD  save,  if  pos>i'3le,  some  at  least  of  our  many  fine 
climbing  plants  from  the  severe  treatment  to 
which  ttiey  are  far  too  often  subjected.  I  allude  to 
the  excesbi^e  pruning  done  in  some  cases  for  the 
sake  of  so-called  neatness  and  good  keeping,  in 
others  no  doubt  in  order  to  save  time  in  the  opera- 
tion of  overhauling.  This  work  had  far  betttr  be 
left  almost  untouched  than  be  done  in  a  haphazird 
sort  of  way.  So-called  order  and  regularity  are 
often  obtaiaed  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  amount  of 
enjoyment  whilst  the  plants  are  in  flower  through 
their  having  been  deprived  of  thtic  chief  beauty. 
Anything  approaching  formality  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  as  much  or  even  more  so  in  the 
case  of  climbing  plants  than  in  that  of  shrubby 
ones.  Climbing  plants  must  not  be  confounded 
with  fruit  trees  and  their  training,  as  usually 
cirried  out  for  utility,  productiveness,  and  protec- 
tion from  injury,  when  carrying  a  crop  of  fruit.. 
Climbers  are  grown  for  effect  only,  and  that  is 
better  by  far  when  brought  about  by  allowing  a 
free  and  natural  style  of  growth,  as  compared  with 
ligid  formality  in  training.  The  better  plan  by  a 
long  way  and  the  most  sent  i  ble  one,  too,  i  *  to  merely 
thin  out  the  weakly  or  spent  growths  that  are  not 
likely  to  flower  in  their  proper  season,  and  secure 
the  others  in  an  informal  manner,  avoiding  all 
appearance  of  formality.— J.  H. 

Nomenclature  of  Hamamelis.  —  I  think 
your  correspondent  "  H.  P."  in  his  paragraph  on 
p.  280  of  your  last  issue  is  somewhat  mistaken  in 
his  assertion  that  the  nomenclature  of  these  highly 
ornamental  and  most  free-blooming  winter-flower- 
ing shrubs  is  confusing,  and  as  he  alludes  to  a  note 
of  mine  which  appeared  in  your  paper  on  the 
8-h  of  February  last,  I  hope  the  following  explana- 
tion may  make  matters  clearer  to  his  mind.  When 
I   stated  that  H.  arborea  and  japonica  were  sy- 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  FLOWER. 
Chinese  Lily  Tree  (Magnolia  conspicua). — This 
beautiful  hardy  tree,  known  better  perhaps  as  M. 
Yulan,i3  now  bristling  with  flower- buds,  which  will 
expand  in   full  beauty  under  the  quickening  in- 
fluence of  the  bright  sun.    The  flowers,  each  like  a 
large  ivory-white  waxy  Water  Lily,  stud  thickly  the 
branches,  and  in  the  distance  a  tree  looks  as  if  under 
a  covering  of  snow.     There  are  many  specimens  of 
it  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  finest  is  at  Gun- 
nersbury  House,  Acton,  where  there  is  a  tree  about 
35  feet  in  height,  almost  as  tall  as  this  Magnolia 
attains  in  its  native  home,  the  southern  provinces 
of  China.     There  is  also  an  excellent  specimen  at 
Kew,  where  it  has  a  rich  background  of  trees  and 
surrounded  by  hardy  Azileas,  which  bring  out  the 
purity  of  the  mound  of  white   bloom.     In   some 
books  M.  conspicua  is  described  as  half-hardy,  but 
this  is  misleading,  as  the   tree  at   Gannersbury 
House  has  weathered  many  severe  winters,  while 
the  specimen  at  Kew,  although  not  so  t.-ill  as  the 
Gnnnersbury   House  M.  conspicua,  has  balllad  not 
a  few  severe  frosts,  always  expanding  psrfectly  its 
flowers  in  the  late  days  of  March  or  early  April. 
Late  spring  frosts  inflict  the  most  harm,  but  in 
one  season  in  five  or  six  only  are  the  flowers  spoilt. 
The  display  lasts  quite  a  fortnight,  as  the  blooms 
do  not  all  open  at  once,  and  they  last  several  days 
fresh  and  beautiful,  so  a  succession  is  maintained 
for  over  a  fortnight.     When  the  young  bright  green 
leaves  push  forth  there  is  a  tendercontrastof  colour. 
The  tree  at  Gunnersbury  House  is  top-dressed  every 
year,  which  gives  renewed  energy,  and  to  obtain 
such  a  wealth  of  glorious  bloom  in  early  spring  is 
worth    the    trifling    work    and    money    required. 
We  can  understand  the  infatuation  the  Chinese  have 
for  one  of  their  finest  native  trees,  and  if  we  had  only  a 
little  of  that  enthusiastic  admiration    of  it    the 
Chinese  Lily  Tree  would  be  planted  in  every  good 
garden,  rather  than  restricted  to  a  few  places  here 
and  there.     It  is  one   of  the  great  adornments  of 
that  land  of  flowers  ;  and  the  Imperial  Palace  gar- 
dens are  richly  beautified  with  its  lovely  blossoms, 
that  send  forth  a  sweet  perfume  to  scent  the  air. 
The  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in   17811  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and,  in  common  with  the  Aucuba 
and  other  things,  was  first  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  but  it  was  then  tried  against  a  wall, 
a  position   that  suits  it  well,  and  afterwards  stan- 
dards were  planted.    The  soil  it  likes  best  \i  rich 
sandy  loam,  which  should  be  renewed  occasionally, 
as  Mr.  Hudson  practises,  but  almost  as  important 
is  to  so  plant  the  tree  that  it  is  screened  from  cold 
winds,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  full  influence  of 
frosts.     Its  glorious  beauty  is  best  seen  when  it  has 
a  background  of  daik-leaved  trees  or  shrubs,  to 
bring  out  the  full  richness  of  the  Lily-like  flowers. 
There  are  several  varieties,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  is  M.  c.  Soulangeana,  which  was  raised  at 
Fremont,  near  Paris,  from  the  seeds  of  a  specimen 
of  M.  conspicua,  which   stood  near  one  of  M.  pur- 
purea  in  the  chateau  of  M.  Soulange-Bodin.     The 
variety  Soulangeana  is  the  outcome  of  an  accidental 
cross,  as  its  flowers  are  not  unlike  those  of  pur- 
purea, from  which  they  have  derived  a  purplish 
tint.    There  is  a  specimen  of  it  on  an  east  wall  in 
the  Deepdene  Gardens  at  Dorking. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  Tkee  (Andromeda 
or  Pieris  japonica)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
shrubs  in  flower  now,  and  a  note  appeared  respecting 
it  in  last  week's  Garden  (p.  284),  where  it  is  men- 


tioned as  of  remarkable  beauty  in  the  High  Beech 
Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary again  to  describe  it,  but  although  called  half- 
hardy,  this  is  not  the  case,  so  in  the  future  we  hope 
to  see  more  of  its  graceful  racemes  of  bell-shaped 
flowers  that  cluster  thickly  on  the  plants.  Until 
recently  the  craving  for  Conifers  has  driven  many 
lovely  things  from  the  garden,  the  Thorns,  Plums 
amongst  the  number;  but  now  planters  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  monotony  and  dulness  of  perpetual  som- 
bre green,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  many  beautiful 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  freely  planted. 

Winter-flowering  Honeysuckles. — This  is 
scarcely  the  season  to  write  of  winter,  but  a  plant 
of  L.  fragrantissima  on  the  wall  of  the  museum 
facing  the  pond  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  brought 
to  mind  the  bush  Honeysuckles,  which  scent  the 
air  with  a  rich  Honeysuckle  fragrance  in  the  winter 
months.  Both  L.  fragrantissima  and  Standishi 
belong  to  the  group  of  bush  Honeysuckles,  and 
though  non-climbers,  still  are  often  grown  against 
a  wall  as  at  Kew,  or  used  to  cover  a  trellis.  But 
both  may  be  used  as  bushes  for  the  shrubbery, 
where  during  the  winter  the  sweet-smelling 
flowers  will  give  much  delight.  Both  kinds  were 
introduced  by  Fortune,  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Stan- 
dish,  two  men  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the 
knowledge  of  many  good  things. 

Plums. — Several  of  the  Pr unuses  are  in  flower  now 
and  nothing  is  prettier  than  the  Caucasian  P.  divaii- 
cata,  which  makes  a  spreading  and  beautiful  early- 
flowering  tree,  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  near 
the  Cape  house  at  Kew  now  in  full  flower.     It  is  a 
tree  uncommon  in  ^English   gardens,  but  in  late 
March  it  is  smothered  with   small  white  flowers 
that  appear  before  the  leaves.     Its  graceful  spread- 
ing habit  fits  it  for  a  lawn.    We  might  search 
many  gardens  for  this  lovely  tree  without  finding 
a  specimen,  yet  it  is  as  beautiful  as  the  Peach  and 
Almond  that  now  give  blight  colour  to  the  garden 
scenery.    P.  triloba,  a   Chinese    tree,   is   another 
Prunus  of  rich  attractions  in  the  spring,  when  its 
double  pink  flowers  open  fully  to  the  increasing 
warmth  of  the  sun.     It  is  more  often  seen  than 
formerly,  but  its  hardiness,  gracefulness  and  dis- 
tinctness justify  a  still  wider  cultivation.     It  is  a 
gem  for  the  shrubbery,  and  the  flowerp.  which  are 
like    miniature    rosettes    of   tender   pink,    some- 
times   almost    white,     completely    wreathe    the 
branches  before  the  leaves  appear.     It  is  not  only 
a  good  lawn  tree,  but  is  exquisitely  beautiful  on  a 
wall,   and    in  a  few  days'   time  a  fine   specimen 
at  Kew  will  form   one  of  the  prettiest   features 
of    tree-flower    in  the  Royal   Gardens.     It  grows 
fairly    quickly,    should    be    annually    pruned    to 
remove      old    wood,    and     encourage     the    new 
that    gives    the    flowers.      The    common     Cherry 
Plum,  or  P.  Myrobalana,  is  delightful  when  in  full 
bloom,   the  pure   white    flowers  relieved    by   the 
brownish  crimson  of  the  young  leaves  giving  life  to 
the  scenery  of  no  usual  kind ;  but  more  useful  is 
the  variety   P.   Pissardi,    which    is    usually  seen 
forced  in  a  greenhons?.     But  for  the  garden  there 
are  few  trees  that  create  a  happier  effect,  the  white 
flowers  against  purple-tinted  leaves  making  a  bold 
contrast  of  colour.    A  tree  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew 
is  already  in  bloom,  though  this  is  early.     This 
Plum  was  introduced  by  M.  Pissard,  the  gardener 
to  the  Shah  of   Persia,  who  sent  two  plants  to 
M.  Carrid.e  in  France  in  1882  ;  thus  it  is  of  recent 
acquisition.     It  is  said  to  flourish  at  Tauris,  a  town 
230  miles  from  Teheran,  in  Persia.    The  leaf  colour- 
ing is  quite  constant,  deepening  in  its  shades  of 
purple  under  the  influence  of  the  summer  sun  until 
in  autumn  it  assumes  a  rich  depth  of  colour  as 
beautiful  in  its  intensity  as  the  rich  brown  and 
crimson  tones  of  other  fine  autumn-foliaged  trees. 
It  loves  a  dry  soil  and  full  exposure.     Other  fine 
Prunuses  are  the  double  V.  sinensis  and  the  double 
variety  of  the  common  Sloe,  whose  flowers,  white 
and   delightful  in   the   mass,  may  be  had  in  the 
choicest  shrubberies.     Near  the  P.  triloba  at  Kew 
is  the  pretty  Japanese  P.  Mume,  which  has  semi- 
double  rosette-like  flowers  each  about  the   same 
!  size  as  those  of  its  Chinese  relative,  and  delicate 
'  pink.    It  is  just  as  free,  and  in  full  beauty  at  the 
present  season. 
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FoRSYTHiAS  are  bright  flowering  shrubs  at  ibis 
season,  and  of  the  two  species  the  Chinese  F.  sus- 
pensa  is  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  a  charming  de- 
ciduous shrub  ;  its  elegant  shoots,  swajing  to  and 
fro  in  the  breeze,  are  hung  with  golden  flowers  like 
those  of  the  common  Jasminum  nudiflorura.  It  is 
not  only  a  quite  hardy  shrub,  but  makes  a  quick 
growth  and  succeeds  in  any  soil.  If  planted  in  the 
open,  its  graceful  shoots  spread  about  in  a  charm- 
ing way,  and  it  is  also  adapted  for  covering  a  wall, 
although  not  a  strict  climber,  but  when  tho  shoots 
have  mounted  up  some  feet,  they  fall  over  grace- 
fully, making  a  glorious  mass  of  colour — a  cascade 
of  gold,  when  each  twig  is  hung  with  the  profuse 
mass  of  bell-shaped  flowers.  F.  I'ortunei  is  a  mere 
variety,  also  Sieboldi,  liut  F.  viridissima  is  qaite 
distinct.  It  has  not  the  grace  of  F.  snspensa,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  bushes  of  both  kinds  planted 
side  by  side  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  but  it  has  a 
certain  value  for  the  garden.  The  shoots  are  erect 
and  stiff,  and  covered  with  flowers  of  the  same 
golden  colour  as  those  of  suspensa.  It  is  qnite 
hardy  and  a  native  of  Japan.  Both  kinds  by  reason 
of  their  distinct  growth  may  be  admitted  into  the 
shrubbery,  where  in  early  spring  the  slender  twigs, 
covered  with  ihe  many  golden  flowers,  will  be 
highly  valued. 

Kitchen   Garden. 

KIDNEY  BEANS. 
Anyone  having  a  spare  pit  or  frame  cannot  possibly 
do  better  now  than  utilise  it  for  growing  French 
Beans,  which  when  planted  out  yield  at  least  double 
what  they  do  in  pots,  and  are  far  less  trouble  in 
watering.  If  they  can  have  a  little  bottom-heat  it 
will  be  a  great  help,  although  at  this  late  season  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  as  by  keeping  the  lights 
on  and  shut  close  suflicient  warmth  may  be  obtained 
from  the  sun  to  get  the  Beans  to  germinate  freely, 
and  the  same  aid  may  be  made  use  of  to  get  the 
plants  on.  If  fermenting  material  is  used,  a  little 
will  do,  and  on  it  should  be  thrown  a  layer  of  half- 
rotten  leaves  for  the  Beans  to  root  through  the  soil 
into.  Almost  any  light,  rich  soil  will  do  to  grow 
them  in,  and  this  should  be  placed  on  the  half 
rotten  leaves  to  a  depth  of  r.  inches  or  so  and  be 
made  tolerably  firm,  after  which  the  Beans  may  be 
planted.  The  distance  apart  at  which  these 
should  be  grown  depends  on  the  sort,  but  the  rows 
should  not  be  closer  than  18  inches,  and  if  Canadian 
Wonder  be  grown,  which  is  a  very  fine  kind,  2  feet 
should  be  given,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  crowding. 
When  the  rows  are  close  together,  the  light  and 
air  are  too  much  shut  out,  and  instead  of  the 
flowers  setting  and  Beans  swelling  in  the  free  way 
they  ought  the  blooms  fall  and  only  a  thin  crop 
results.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  through 
the  ground  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  little  fresh  soil, 
or  an  inch  or  so  of  leaf  mould,  just  to  earth  up  the 
stems  a  little  and  steady  them,  and  as  soon  as  this 
is  done  the  Beans  should  have  some  bushy  twigs 
from  Birch  or  Hazel  placed  alongside  them.  These 
will  support  and  keep  the  Beans  erect,  and  prevent 
them  being  beaten  down  when  being  watered. 
When  the  plants  get  into  bearing  I  find  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  thin  out  or  pick  off  some  of  the  old  leaves, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent  at  any  one  time.  The 
Beans  should  also  be  regularly  gathered  when  fit, 
not  only  in  order  that  they  do  not  get  old,  but  to 
help  the  plants  to  continue  bearing.  In  cases 
where  frames  are  not  at  liberty  just  at  this  time, 
but  are  expected  soon  to  be  so,  it  is  advisable  to 
sow  in  pots  or  boxes  for  transplanting.  If  in  boxes 
the  soil  should  be  leaf  mould,  or  something  very  light, 
as  then  the  roots  lay  hold  of  it  and  the  plants  may 
be  moved  without  feeling  much  check.  When  raised 
in  pots  those  3  inches  in  diameter  are  quite  large 
enough,  and  in  these  three  or  four  Beans  should  be 
placed,  which  when  the  frames  are  vacant  can  be 
turned  out  and  planted  with  whole  balls  as  they 
are,  but  placed  a  little  lower  down  in  the  soil.  The 
same  thing  may  be  done  with  French  Beans  under 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or  on  a  warm  sunny  border, 
where  they  will  come  in  very  handy  to  succeed 
those  in  frames.  S.  D. 


ease,  Peas  without  mildew,  and  Cabbage  that  requires 
no  bacon,"  are  what  our  amusing  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
of  Burghley  Gardens,  offers  to  his  patrons  this  season. 

Pea  Challenge  the  World.— In  The  Garden 
of  Feb.  8,  in  an  article  by  "  C.  L.,"  I  was  pleased  to 
find  the  variety  Challenge  the  World  amongst  those 
recommeui.led  for  main  crop.  I  quite  agree  with  what 
'■C.  L."  said  in  favour  of  this  variety.  I  have  failed 
to  find  it  in  any  catalogue  which  I  have_  received  and 
was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  see  it  mentioned. 
This  season  my  employer  wished  me  to  grow  all  I  could 
of  it.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  where  seed  can  be 
obtained  true,  so  that  I  may  get  a  supply  before  the 
season  is  far  advanced. — Arthur  Fitt. 

Mushrooms.— I  send  you  a  sample  of  our 
Mushrooms  grown  in  a  loose  box  open  to  the  tiles. 
The  beds  were  spawned  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  have  been  in  bearing  for  the  last  month.  I 
have  beds  over  150  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  out- 
doors which  have  been  in  bearing  all  the  winter, 
more  or  less.  Our  last  bed  outside  was  spawned 
March  (5,  and  has  every  appearance  of  bearing  quite 
as  well  as  the  others.  So  far  as  looks  go,  we  have 
a  first-class  Mushroom  house  which  does  well  early 
in  the  season  ;  but  unfortunately  at  this  season  it 
becomes  too  hot  when  forcing  goes  on  beyond 
it,  on  account  of  the  flow  and  return  pipes  going 
through  it  from  the  boiler.  The  cool  or  open  shed 
system  undoubtedly  produces  the  best  Mushrooms. 
— J.  Miller,  lluxley  Lodge,  Usher. 

*^:*  Excellent  sample,  bat  in  some  instances 
rather  too  large. — Ed. 


Gilbert's  specialities. — "  Potatoes  without  dis- 


MARKET  garden  NOTES. 

The  month  of  March  is  always  a  busy  time  in 
market  gardens,  and  the  present  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  month  opened  with  very  severe  frost 
that  was  accompanied  with  a  withering  wind,  and 
green  vegetables  were  very  much  cut  up,  as  they 
were  unusually  forward,  but  a  change  to  milder 
weather  has  favoured  growth  so  much  since  the 
first  week,  that  nearly  every  trace  of  damage  is  al- 
ready outgrown.  The  work  of  clearing  the  land 
goes  briskly  on.  Savoys,  Scotch  Kale,  sprouting 
Broccoli,  and  Cabbages  that  are  rapidly  pushing  up 
flower  stems  are  either  being  pulled  up  and  sent  to 
market,  or  are  being  eaten  off  by  sheep. 

Cabbage. — The  autumn  planted  ones  are  grow- 
ing freely  and  are  being  hoed  in  fine  weather,  both 
to  destroy  weeds  and  accelerate  growth,  for  by  the 
time  they  are  of  marketable  size  the  supply  of  green 
vegetables  is  sure  to  be  much  reduced,  and  piices 
will  then  go  up.  The  planting  of  Cabbages  that 
have  stood  in  seed  bads  all  the  winter  is  now  being 
pushed  on  rapidly,  for  the  early  crops  are  almost 
always  remunerative. 

PuBrLE  Sprouting  Broccoli  is  now  in  fine 
condition,  and  is  about  the  most  sought  after  of 
any  of  the  green  crops.  This  old  favourite  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  all  Broccoli,  and  with  a  deliciously  mild 
flavour,  and  after  the  larger  heads  are  cut  it  pro- 
duces a  fine  crop  of  sprouts  that  come  in  at  a  time 
when  there  is  frequently  a  scarcity  of  vegetables. 

Early  White  Broccoli  is  now  coming  in  well 
and  promises  to  be  good,  for  the  winter  was 
favourable  to  crops  that  were  put  out  rather  late, 
as  owing  to  the  absence  of  protracted  frosts  the 
plants  have  continued  to  grow  through  the  whole  of 
the  winter,  and  although  the  severe  frosts  early  in 
this  month  browned  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  they  did 
not  affect  the  hearts  of  the  plants. 

Autumn- SOWN  Onions  have  been  cleared  of 
weeds  and  a  good  many  transplanted  on  to  rich 
soil  for  supplying  large  bulbs.  Spring  sowing  has 
been  done  under  very  favourable  conditions,  the 
soil  being  in  splendid  order. 

Peas  of  the  second  early  sorts  are  being  sown  ; 
those  with  large  pods  and  of  the  Wrinkled  Mar- 
row type  are  the  most  general  favourites  ;  such 
kinds  as  Stratagem,  Veitch's  Peifection,  and 
Prince  of  Wales  have  pretty  well  superseded  all 
the  small-podded  and  round-seeded  sorts  that  so 
soon  get  hard  and  unsaleable  in  hot  weather. 

In  the  fruit  department  the  prospects  are  ex- 
cellent, the  bloom-buds  being  plentiful  and  strong. 


and  by  no  means  unduly  advanced,  and  should  we 
escape  very  late  frosts,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  as  the  trees  are  mostly  in 
fine  condition.  Bush  fruits  are  unusually  promising, 
the  birds  having  been  more  merciful  to  the  buds 
than  in  any  previous  season. 

Fruits  under  glass,  both  for  local  and  Lon- 
don markets,  are  being  more  cultivated  every  year  ; 
large  roomy  houses  for  Peaches,  Vines,  Tomatoes, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  are  being  added  to  gardens  that 
have  hitherto  depended  solely  on  out-door  produce. 
The  great  reduction  in  the  expense  of  construction 
and  the  certainty  of  crop  render  the  protection 
of  a  glass  roof  one  of  the  necessities  of  large 
growers  being  able  to  keep  up  market  supplies. 

Strawberry  beds,  that  have  had  manure 
spread  roughly  over  them  during  the  winter,  are 
now  being  cleared  of  all  weeds  and  the  manure 
levelled  down,  the  stones  and  rubbish  being  raked 
off  and  the  alleys  cleaned  out  between  the  rows. 

Hotbeds  are  now  in  great  request,  and  all 
frames  are  crowded  with  young  plants.  Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  need  protection  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  Strawberries  in  pots  are  grown  on  in 
frames  until  they  get  near  flowering,  when  they 
are  transferred  to  shelves  near  the  glass  in  houses. 
Good  crops  of  French  Beans  are  now  being 
gathered  from  heated  pits.  The  Beans  are  planted 
out  in  rows,  and  the  yield  is  much  larger  than 
from  pots. 

Hand  glasses  and  cloches  are  aU  utilised 
now  for  early  Cauliflowers  or  Lettuce,  which  are 
usually  set  In  a  sheltered  spot  in  front  of  the  glass 
houses,  where  they  get  full  sunlight,  so  that  on  fine 
days  they  may  get  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Green  Mint  is  now  being  forced  in  quantity,  as 
it  is  usually  in  great  demand  at  Easter. 

Gosjnrrt.  J-  GBOOM. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
March  25. 
The  meeting  of  this  society  on  Tuesday  last  was 
the  best  attended  yet  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, no  doubt  in  part  owing  to  the  excellent 
paper  read  in  the  afternoon  by  M.  Henri  Vilmorin 
on  "  Salads."  There  was  a  good  display  of  flowers 
for  the  season,  the  hardy  flowers,  as  vsual,  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  Daffodils,  and  of  Orchids  there 
were  several  interesting  and  rare  exhibits. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  each  of 
the  following  :  — 

L.elio-Cattleya  Hippolyta  —We  have  again 
to  thank  Mr.  Seden  for  a  hybrid  Orchid  that,  it  not 
specificaUy  beautiful,  is  a  new  departure,  and  likely 
to  prove  the  progenitor  of  a  remarkable  race  of 
hybrids.  It  is  a  cross  between  C.  Mossia;  and  L. 
cinnabarina,  both  flowers  of  striking  individuaUty, 
and  likelv  to  produce  something  quite  out  of  the 
common  ;'but  in  the  hybrid  there  is,  unfortunately, 
very  little  trace  of  C.  Mossi:-e,  the  lip  only  in  its 
wavy  edge  showing  the  character  of  this  species. 
The  flower  more  nearly  resembles  L.  flammea,  itself 
a  hybrid  between  L.  cinnabarina  and  L.  Pilcheriana, 
and  measures  about  3  inches  across;  the  sepals 
pointed  and  narrower  than  the  petals,  both  be- 
ing of  a  distinct  apricot  colour,  touched  lightly 
with  a  reddish  lint,  which  is  more  pronounced  in 
the  narrow,  somewhat  weak  lip,  veined  with  a 
brighter  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The  plant  was 
small  and  only  carried  one  bloom,  so  that  when 
stronger  the  flowers  will  doubtless  come  much 
larger.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct 
hybrids  raised  by  Mr.  Seden.  From  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Dendbobium  Wardianum  (Sohioeder's  var.)  — 
This  was  the  finest  Orchid  exhibited,  and  a  king 
amongst  Dendrobes.  We  should  like  to  see  a  large 
specimen  to  obtain  its  rich  colouring  in  perfect 
fulness.  The  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ballantine, 
gardener  to  Baron  SchnL-der,  The  Dell,  Egham, 
carried  only  one  spike  of  seven  blooms,  but  as  the 
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plant  increases  in  size  and  strength  so  also  will  it 
in  showiness.  Each  flower  is  almost  as  large  as 
that  of  the  best  forms  of  Wardianum,  but  the  sepals 
are  wholly  of  a  rich  rose-magenta,  the  upper  halt, 
or  about  an  inch  from  the  apex,  of  the  deepest 
possible  crimson-purple,  made  still  more  intense  by 
a  white  margin  ;  the  petals  are  broader  and  ivory- 
white  except  the  upper  half,  which  is  of  the  same 
polished  colour  as  the  sepals ;  the  lip  has  the  two 
characteristic  eye-like  blotches  on  either  side  of 
the  column  and  a  yellow  centre,  which  is  surrounded 
by  white,  and  the  extreme  apex  is  coloured  with 
rose-magenta. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow" 
iag:  — 

Cattleya  Teiax^  Tautziana.  —  There  are 
numberless  varieties  of  C.  Trianas,  but  few,  if  any, 
finer  than  thii  form.  The  sepals  are  of  a  delicate 
lilac  shade,  the  petals  broader  and  of  a  similar 
colour,  but  each  marked  with  a  longitudinal  stripe 
of  rich  rose-magenta  down  the  centre ;  the  lip  is 
neat  in  shape  and  deep  self-crimson,  with  rich 
yellow  colouring  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat. 
There  are  now  so  many  beautiful  varieties  of  C. 
TriatiEe,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  give  a  distinctive 
name,  but  this  variety  well  deserved  it.  From  Mr. 
F.  G.  Tautz,  Studley  House,  Shepherd's  Bash. 

Ibis  sind.jabensis,— A  note  will  be  found  in 
The  Garden  (p.  283),  and  also  in  this  week's 
issue  (p.  290).  It  resembles  caucasica  in  habit  and 
appearance,  the  flowers  pale  blue  in  colour,  and 
most  welcome  jast  now,  when  I.  reticulata,  the 
common  netted  Iris,  is  one  of  the  only  kinds  in 
bloom.    From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long  Ditton. 

Lilt  of  the  Valley  (Fontin's  variety).— A 
noble  variety,  and  well  worth  a  reward.  A  note 
will  be  found  on  p.  2!I0,  so  a  detailed  [account  is 
unnecessary  here.  From  Mr.  Morse,  The  Nurseries, 
Epsom. 

Deutzia  candidissima  FL.-rL.— a  pretty  ex- 
hibit was  this  from  Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park 
Gardens,  Guildford,  the  shoots  hung  with  double 
snow  white  flowers  like  small  rosettes.  It  is 
a  variety  of  D.  crenata,  commonly  known  as 
scabra,  and  one  of  our  finest  flowering  shrubs, 
often  catalogued  under  the  name  of  Pride  of 
Rochester.  A  large  bush  of  it  from  5  feet  to 
8  feet  high  would  be  a  beautiful  object.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  Deutzia  for  forcing,  as  the  sprays 
sent  amply  proved.  There  is  another  variety  of 
crenata,  named  simply  fl.-pl ,  which  has  the 
flowers  tinged  with  pink.  D.  candidissima  fl.-pl. 
was  raised  by  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  from  D.  crenata  fl.-pl. 

Philadelphus  inodoeu.^  —  This  came  from 
the  same  exhibitor  as  the  Deutzia,  and,  as  the 
name  suggests,  has  flowers  without  fragrance,  no 
misfortune  when  used  as  a  plant  for  decorations. 
It  is  one  of  the  North  American  species,  of  which 
grandiflorus,  Gordonianus  and  speciosus  are  re- 
presentatives, and  In  the  shrubbery  forms  a 
rounded  bush  about  8  feet  in  height,  smothered 
with  pure  white  flowers  in  the  season  of  bloom- 
ing. It  forces  well,  but  planters  may  be  re- 
minded of  its  value  for  the  outdoor  garden, 
from  which  our  best  flowering  shrubs  are  too  often 
absent. 

Tbillium  discolor  ateatum.— a  fine  basket- 
ful of  this  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  It 
seems  very  near  to  T.  sessile,  though  larger ;  the 
leaves  are  spotted  and  the  flowers  deep  claret  col- 
oured. 

Orchids  were  represented  by  several  exhibits. 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  Cattleya 
Trian.-*;  marginata,  a  splendid  variety,  the  flower 
told,  handsome,  and  with  an  unusually  fine  lip, 
bright  purple  in  the  centre,  and  a  broad  margin  of 
pale  rose,  almost  white.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
both  delicately  touched  with  rose.  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  the  St.  Albans  type,  is  of  surpassing 
beauty ;  the  flowers  are  not  unduly  large,  but 
wholly  of  a  rich  and  striking  rose  colour,  as  bright 
as  one  could  wish.  C.  Trianre  vivicans  is  a  beauti- 
ful flower,  the  sepals  and  petals  pale  rose,  and  the 
lip  rich  purple-crimson,  except  in  the  upper  half, 
wheie  it  is  white,  margined  with  delicate  rose,  and 


yellow  at  the  base.  Oncidinm  bifolinm  majus, 
with  its  free  display  of  flowers,  each  having  a  rich 
golden  yellow  lip ;  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius, 
Angra;cum  Germinyanum,  white,  and  not  unlike 
A.  Leonis ;  and  the  pretty  white-lipped  Oncidinm 
tetrapetalum  were  also  exhibited  by  this  firm.  One 
of  the  best  Orchids  shown  was  the  specimen  of 
Cyrtopodium  Saintlegerianum  from  Mr.  Cummins, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  H.  8mee,  The  Grange,  Walling- 
ton.  This  Cyrtopodium  was  introduced  about 
seven  years  ago  from  South  America,  possibly 
Uruguay,  and  first  flowered  with  Mr.  Smee.  The 
plant  exhibited  carried  a  branching  spike  of  nearly 
200  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  punctatum, 
both  sepals  and  petals  being  yellow,  richly  barred 
with  chestnut-brown,  the  side  lobes  on  the  inside 
face  wholly  of  a  similar  shade.  The  stems  are 
stout  and  fusiform,  and  about  :i  feet  in  height, 
while  the  foliage  spreads  out  like  that  of  a  Palm, 
adding  much  beauty  to  the  plant.  Mr.  Smee  also 
had  a  variety  called  superbum,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  larger  and  more  richly  coloured.  The  plant  bore 
two  spikes,  each  carrying  many  blooms,  as  in  the 
type.  Both  specimens  showed  excellent  culture. 
Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Sohroeder,  had 
C.  Triana;  SchKedersE  alba,  a  white-flowered  variety, 
rich  yellow  in  the  throat,  and  one  of  the  purest 
forms  of  C.  Trianae  we  have  seen,  and  Odontoglossum 
Leeanum,  which  bore  a  fine  spike  of  yellow  flowers, 
richly  blotched  with  chestnut-brown.  Mr.  Tautz 
exhibited  the  strongly  scented  and  brightly 
coloured  Lycaste  cruenta,  in  which  the  sepals  are 
greenish  yellow  and  the  petals  orange-yellow  ; 
Dendrobium  chrysodiscnm,  a  pretty  flower,  white, 
tipped  with  rose-magtnta,  and  yellow  in  the  centre ; 
and  D.  Freemani,  which  has  rich  rose-magenta  sepals 
and  petals,  and  a  deep  central  blotch  of  velvety  crim- 
son to  the  lip,  the  front  creamy  white  and  tipped 
with  magenta.  The  same  exhibitor  had  the  two 
charming  Odontoglossums  0.  blandum  and  n:cvium 
majas.  A  splendid  variety  of  Dendrobium  nobile, 
the  flowers  large,  massive,  and  finely  coloured, 
came  from  Mr.  H.  Nalder,  Mornington  Lodge,  West 
Kensington.  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Swanley, 
showed  several  forms  of  Cypripediums,  including 
C.  Dauthieri  and  Boxalli,  besides  a  richly  coloured 
variety  of  Cattleya  Tiianse.  A  good  variety  of  Odon- 
toglossum Andersonianum  was  that  named  Ellisi 
from  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  Wallington,  the  flowers  larger 
than  usual,  and  pale  yellow  blotched  with  bright 
chestnut ;  the  same  exhibitor  also  sent  a  good  va- 
riety of  Dendrobium  nobile.  One  of  the  best 
Orchids  in  the  meeting  was  Angrseoum  citratum 
from  Mr.  G.  Elliott,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Darnell, 
Devonshire  House,  Stamford  Hill;  the  plant  was 
remarkably  well  grown,  the  leaves  of  an  intense 
green,  and  the  spikes  longer  than  in  the  type  ;  the 
flowers  also  larger,  and  of  the  palest  primrose  tint. 
A  small  plant  of  Phaius  Cooksoni,  which  was  certifi- 
cated last  meeting,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ciookson, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  and  bore  a  strong  spike  of  several 
flowers,  evidence  that  this  hybrid  Phaius  is  not 
only  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  very  free  flowering. 
An  interesting  Phalasnopsis  was  the  hybrid  sent  by 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  P.  gloriosa  (illustrated  by 
a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden,  April  20,  1889, 
p.  3(52)  and  Schilleriana ;  the  flower  resembles 
gloriosa  in  form  and  size,  but  has  the  characteristic 
spottings  of  Schilleriana  on  the  lower  sepals,  also 
on  the  lip.  A  plant  of  Oncidium  sarcodes  from  Mr. 
C.  Walter,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  two 
spikes  each  over  G  feet  in  length,  but  having  the 
appearance  of  being  drawn  up  in  heat.  We  much  pre- 
fer more  normal  specimens  of  this  Brazilian  Orchid. 
Angia-cnm  sesquipedale  majus  from  Mr.  J.  Charl- 
ton Parr,  Grappenhall  Heycs,  Warrington,  has  a 
flower  fully  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  typical 
form,  massive,  thick,  and  fleshy,  but  scarcely  beau- 
tiful. 

The  largest  group,  occupying  one  side  of  the  cen- 
tral stage,  was  that  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  and  comprised  Olivias,  still 
called  by  this  firm  Himantophyllums ;  Hyacinths, 
forced  Persian  Lilacs  in  pots.  Guelder  Roses,  and 
other  things.  The  Olivias  made  a  great  show  of 
colour,  and  the  best  varieties  were  cruenta,  the 
flowers  borne  in  a  very  large  head  and  richly  coloured 


with  orange-scarlet ;  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  im- 
mense truss  of  finely  coloured  flowers  ;  and  Meteor. 
The  Hyacinths  were  well  grown,  the  spikes  strong, 
compact,  and  the  flowers  individually  good.  The 
same  firm  had  several  large  clumps  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  Boronia  megastigma  and  the  lovely  B. 
heterophylla  were  well  represented,  also  the  Epi- 
phyllum,  named  Russellianum  Grertneii,  a  good  type 
distinct  from  E.  Russellianum,  and  very  mnch  like 
the  E.  Makoyanum  certificated  last  year.  E.  Rus- 
sellianum G;ertneri  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Chiswick,  by  M.  Heinrich,  Altona, 
Hamburg,  and  certificated  on  April  18,  1885.  The 
plant  is  very  fine,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
brilliant  orange-scarlet,  the  segments  pointed  and 
narrow.  It  is  a  useful  stove  plant  (silver-gilt  medal). 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  large  group 
of  Roses  in  pots,  comprising  such  varieties  as 
Mignonette  and  Paquerette,  the  new  Mme.  Hoste, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  which  seems  an  excellent 
Rose  for  forcing.  Lady  Alice,  Jean  Ducher,  and 
Mme.  Lacharme  (silver-gilt  medal). 

The  display  of  Cinerarias  made  by  Mr.  J.  James, 
Woodside,  showed  the  perfection  of  this  strain  of 
flowers  In  the  habit  of  the  plants  and  the  colour 
and  form  of  the  flowers  (silver-gilt  medal).  A 
group  of  Epacrisep,  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate,  showed  the  beauty  of  these  neglected 
plants  which  years  ago  were  grown  In  almost  every 
garden.  Model,  rich  pink  ;  Wilmoreana,  pink  and 
white,  very  free  and  graceful ;  Qaeen  Victoria  (sjn  , 
nivalis),  dwarf,  white ;  Lady  Panmure  (syn.,  Mrs. 
Pym),  white  and  pink  ;  and  Rubra  superba,  bright 
carmine,  were  the  finest.  The  same  flrm  had 
Boronia  heterophylla,  a  plant  now  much  grown, 
and  represented  by  a  coloured  plate  In  The  Garden, 
Nov.  12,  1887  (p.  412)  (bronze  medal).  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  colours  rich  and  varied, 
and  the  individual  flowers  remarkably  fine  In  size 
and  form.  D.  Saunders,  rich  rose-pink ;  Lady 
Brassey,  salmon  shot  with  scarlet;  Lily,  white;  Dr. 
Tucker,  deep  purple-crimson ;  Lady  F.  Russell, 
pink ;  and  Souvenir  de  Mirande  were  the  best.  The 
last-mentioned  is  a  superb  variety,  the  flowers  of  a 
lovely  salmon  passing  to  almost  white  in  the  centre. 
The  same  firm  had  their  finest  varieties  of  double 
Cinerarias,  but  the  colours  were  killed  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  Pelargoniums  (bronze  medal). 

Daffodils  and  other  spring  flowers  were  exhibited 
in  quantity  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Gar- 
den, who  had  such  standard  varieties  as  Cynosure, 
Sir  Watkin,  Princeps,  Golden  Spur,  pallidas  praecox, 
cjclamineus,  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  spurius,  and  the 
Tenby  Daffodil,  besides  Chionodoxa  gigantea,  and 
Iris  sindjarensis  (bronze  medal). 

A  beautiful  display  of  Primroses  and  Polyan- 
thuses in  various  colours  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Bedfont,  the  plants  a  mass  of  bloom,  the  colours 
decided  and  of  great  range.  A  self  Auricula,  named 
Vlolette,  is  a  gem,  the  colour  rich  maroon,  the 
paste  clear  white.  We  cannot  have  too  many  of 
such  decided  self  colours.  The  same  exhibitor 
showed  Bedfont  Yellow  Wallflower,  a  variety  that 
for  rich  yellow  colouring,  compact  habit,  and  free- 
dom of  flowering  has  no  equal. 

The  plants  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  were 
of  unusual  interest,  and  comprised  several  rare 
things,  as  Ha;manthus  multiflorus,  described  in  a 
note  in  last  week's  Garden,  p.  283 ;  and  Ctelogjne 
pandurata,  an  Interesting  Bornean  species,  grown 
on  a  raft,  and  bearing  a  spike  of  five  flowers,  which 
in  the  sepals  and  petals  are  very  pale  green ;  the 
lip  of  the  same  tint,  but  warted  and  crested,  and 
veined  with  perfect  black  in  the  upper  portion, 
but  wholly  of  this  colour  in  the  front.  Its  crested, 
warted,  and  curiously  marked  character  is  unique. 
A  charming  basket  of  spring  flowers  was  also  exhi- 
bited, comprising  the  pretty  Star  Flower  (Trlteleia 
uniflora),  the  white  Apennine  Wind  flower.  Cyclamen 
repandum,  Hvacinthus  ciliaiis,  Draba  Mawi,  Saxi- 
fraga  oppositlfolia  splendens,  S.  arelioides  prn^cox, 
the  yellow-flowered  S.  Boydi  (a  counterpart  of 
Burseriana,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers), 
Prinula  raar'mnta,  Fortcnei,  denticulata  alba, 
pubescens  alba  (also  known  as  tivali-),  £isjrin- 
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chiums,  and  Iris  persica  purpurea,  a  reddish-purple 
variety. 

Other  exhibits  comprised  several  plants  of 
Veltheimia  viridiflora  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  Car- 
fhalton,  and  a  box  of  Carnation  flowers  from  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  Vesta,  white,  and  Lord  Koth- 
fchild  being  two  of  the  best.  Such  kinds  as 
Novelty,  an  ashy-grey-coloured  flower,  should  be 
destroyed.  A  large  gathering  of  Camellia  flowers 
came  'from  Mr.  F.  H.  Froud,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Ford,  Enfield,  comprising  the  double- flowered 
White  Empress,  a  handsome  flower ;  Mrs.  Ford,  fine 
rose,  and  other  types  well  known.  The  same  exhibi- 
tor had  the  pale  primrose-coloured  Acacia  retinodes, 
and  Pteiis  Harrisoni  came  from  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Sbnttleworlh,  Bradford;  it  has  narrow 
divisions,  variegated  similar  to  those  of  Pteiis 
cretica.  Three  new  Hyacinths  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons — Admiration,  pink,  perhaps  the 
best,  the  colour  clear  and  the  spike  strong. 

Fruit  committee. — There  was  very  little  be- 
fore this  committee.  Mr.  Roupell,  of  Roupell  Park, 
exhibited  excellent  fruits  of  Annie  Elizabeth  Apple, 
a  handsome  variety,  good  cropper,  and  fine  colour; 
also  of  Melon  Apple,  an  excellent  keeper,  smooth, 
large,  handsome,  and  suitable  for  suburban  gardens. 
Mr.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court  Gardens,  Windsor,  showed 
Lockie's  Cucumber,  one  of  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation ;  and  from  Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park 
Gardens,  tame  specimens  of  Veitch's  Standard- 
bearer  Celery,  described  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Celeries,  and  which  may  be  had  fit  for  table  in  the 
first  week  in  May.  Mr.  Smith,  Mentmore,  sent  a 
Cucumber,  presumably  a  seedling;  and  Messrs. 
Webber  and  Co.  several  varieties  of  plants  used  for 
salads.  A  box  of  fruits  of  Strawberry  La  Grosse 
Sacr^e  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Simm,  gardener  to 
Mr.  W.  Eastwood,  Kingswood,  Englefield  Green,  the 
fruits  large  and  splendidly  coloured. 

M.  ViLMOEiN  ON  "  Salads." 
In  the  afternoon  a  paper  on  "  Salads  "  was  read  by 
M.  Henri  Vilmorin,  to  hear  which  there  was  a  large 
gathering  of  those  interested  in  horticulture.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  mentioned  that  in 
England  we  neither  eat  nor  grow  so  many  plants 
for  salad  as  in  France.  He  dwelt  upon  the  nutritive 
value  of  salads  due  to  the  potash  salts,  which, 
though  present  in  vegetables  generally,  are  eli- 
minated in  the  process  of  cocking.  The  various 
plants  which  are  used  in  salads  n  France  were  enu- 
merated— namely,  the  leaves  of  Lettuce,  Corn  Salad, 
common  Chicory,  Barbe  de  Capucin,  curled  and 
Batavian  Endive.=.  Dandelion  in  its  several  forms  of 
green,  blanched  and  half-blanched,  Watercresses, 
Purslane  in  small  quantities,  blanched  Salsify-tops 
of  a  pleasant  nutty  flavour,  Witloof  or  Brussels 
Chicory,  the  roots  of  Celeriac,  Rampion,  and  Radish, 
the  bulbs  of  Stachys,  the  stalks  of  Celery,  the 
flowers  of  Nasturtium  and  Yucca,  the  fruit  of  Cap- 
sicum and  Tomato,  and  in  the  south  of  France 
Rocket,  Picridium,  and  Spanish  Onions.  Various 
herbs  are  added  to  a  French  salad  to  flavour  or 
garnish  it,  such  as  Chervil,  Chives,  Shallot,  and 
Borage  flowers.  In  addition,  many  boiled  vege- 
tables are  dressed  with  vinegar  and  oil.  M.  de 
Vilmorin  then  showed  specimens  of  Dandelion, 
Barbe  de  Capucin,  and  Witloof,  both  varieties  of 
Chicory,  which  he  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
English  gardeners  as  most  useful  and  palatable. 
He  mentioned  that  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  Witloof  is  daily  brought  to  the  Paris  market 
from  Brussels,  where  it  is  grown  in  the  greatest 
perfection. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

March  26. 
A  brilliant  spring  sun  seldom  shines  on  the  early 
shows  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  but  in  the 
matter  of  weather,  the  exhibition  of  Wednesday 
last  was  well  favoured.  The  display  of  spring 
flowers  was  the  best  for  several  years  past;  there 
were  more  early  flowering  hardy  and  alpine  plants, 
and  fewer  of  the  stereotyped  things  that  we  may 
always  make  sure  of  seeing  at  such  exhibitions. 
The  most  interestirg  class  of  all  was  for  a  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plant.-,  and  here  Messrs.  Paul 


and  Son,  Brcxbourne,  were  first  for  an  excellent 
variety  of  hardy  things,  comprising  several  Primu- 
las, as  P.  pubescens  alba  or  nivalis ;  the  delicate 
little  Soldanella  minima,  the  small  yellow-flowered 
Draba  tcctica,  and  several  Saxifrages,  including 
S.  Burseriana,  its  yellow- flowered  counterpart,  S. 
Boydi,  S.  Moiji,  and  a  rich  series  of  Hepaticas  in 
the  several  colours  from  the  double  blue  to  the 
double  pink.  A  pretty  little  thing  is  Polygala 
Chamajbuxus  purpurea,  and  the  same  firm  had  the 
variable,  but  beautiful  Tulipa  Kaufmanniana,  T. 
Greigi,  and  T.  Kolpakowskyana,  besides  the  yellow 
Scapolina  (Hyoscyamus)  Fladnichiana,  a  distinct 
hardy  plant  of  the  Henbane  family,  Sisyrinchiums, 
Anemone  stellata  alba,  a  greyish  white  flower,  deep 
purple-blue  stamens  ;  A.  s.  violacea,  rich  rose-pur- 
ple;  Megasea  Stracheyi,  Pulmonaria  saccharata, 
Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum,  and  Erythro- 
niums.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  also  first  for 
twelve  pots  of  bulbous  flowers,  comprising  the 
beautiful  Iris  reticulata,  Chionodoxas,  Anemone 
f uigens  purpurea,  rich  rose-purple ;  and  Lachenalias, 
a  far  prettisr  and  more  interesting  exhibit  than  the 
masses  of  Crocuses,  jammed  in  just  to  produce  a 
block  of  colour. 

There  were,  of  course,  classes  for  greenhouse 
Azaleas,  and  the  plants  were  on  the  whole  remark- 
ably well  flowered,  especially  the  first  prize  plants 
in  the  nurserymen's  class,  which  were  shown  by 
Mr.  R.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham.  In 
the  amateurs'  division  for  the  same  number  they 
were  finer  than  in  the  trade  class,  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  Mr.  B.  Noakes  ;  the 
specimens  of  Apollo,  Model,  and  Roi  d'HoUande 
were  covered  with  bloom.  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  had  the  finest 
Chinese  Primulas,  also  the  best  Lilies  of  the  Valley ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  as  in 
years  past,  was  first  for  Crocuses  in  pots.  We  should 
not  grieve  if  this  class  were  done  away  with.  Cro- 
cuses shown  in  this  fashion  show  the  flower  at  its 
worst.  It  would  not  be  a  botanic  show  it  there  was 
not  a  class  for  six  Deutzias,  and  Mr.  Douglas  was 
first.  The  plants  were  very  beautiful,  but  it  would 
be  well  if  a  little  change  were  introduced.  A 
class  for  six  Deutzias  has  become  an  established 
one  at  the  March  show  of  this  society.  Mr.  D. 
Phillips,  Slough,  exhibited  the  finest  Persian  Cy- 
clamen in  the  amateurs'  class,  and  he  was  also  first 
in  the  open  division.  The  Amaryllises  or  Hippeas- 
trums  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were 
remarkably  fine  specimens,  especially  the  variety 
Her  Majesty,  white,  feathered  with  red.  The  same 
firm  had  the  finest  forced  Roses,  exhibiting  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Innocente  Pirola,  grandiflora,  single  white, 
and  alba  rosea. 

This  is  apparently  a  good  year  for  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens 
exhibited  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  the 
finest  Hyacinths,  exhibitirg  such  varieties  as  La 
Grandesse,  Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Veen,  rich  blue;  King 
of  the  Blues,  Koh-i-noor,  pale  red,  deeper  stripe 
down  the  centre  of  each  segment ;  and  Electra, 
fine  shade  of  blue.  In  the  nurserymen's  class 
Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons  were  first,  and  there 
was  the  same  order  of  merit  with  regard  to  the 
Tulips. 

The  miscellaneous  class  is  always  a  good  one  at 
the  Royal  Botanic.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son, 
Upper  HoUoway,  had  a  large  group  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Olivias,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  forced  Lilacs, 
and  Guelder  Rose,  Polyanthus  Narciss,  and 
Amaryllis,  vihich  included  several  plants  of  the 
beautiful  variety  Dr.  Masters,  also  Ophelia,  which 
is  white,  coloured  with  maroon  down  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  segments,  and  margined  with  the  same 
colour.  Epiphyllum  Russellianum  Gajrtneri  was 
also  exhibited.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  exhibited  a  delightful  series  of  Camellia 
blooms,  filling  eight  boxes  and  eight  baskets,  while 
there  were  also  small  specimens  laden  with  bloom. 
Adelina  Benvcnuti,  delicate  rose,  shot  with  crim- 
son, and  Beauty  of  Waltham,  a  lovely  flower,  of 
beautiful  imbricated  form  and  soft  pinky  colour, 
almost  white,  the  centre  brightened  by  a  rich  rosy 
red  shade.  Large  groups  of  Cyclamens  from  the 
St.  George's  Nursery  Company,  HanwcU,  and  also 


from  Mr.  John  Odell,  Goulds  Green,  Hillingdon, 
gave  rich  colour  to  the  exhibition.  An  excellent 
display  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Spirsea  japonica,  and 
Daffodils  was  made  by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and 
Son  ;  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had 
Epacrises,  Staphylea  colchica.  Primula  obconica. 
Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  and  'Tree  Pa;onies.  The 
Pelargoniums  and  double  Cinerarias  from  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  were  of  bright 
colours,  and  as  regards  the  Pelargoniums,  showed 
what  a  brilliant  display  the  plants  make  in  winter 
and  early  spring. 

A  large  and  interesting  group  was  that  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  It  comprised 
a  variety  of  Orchids  and  several  Clivias  of  note, 
one  named  ignea  having  flowers  of  unusual  rich- 
ness of  colours,  and  in  another  named  Stanstead 
Beauty  they  were  large,  but  somewhat  pale  in  col- 
our. The  Carnation  M.  A.  Warocque,  a  variety  of 
the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type,  should  become 
popular.  Its  flowers  are  not  unduly  large,  but 
scarlet.  It  was  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Lainp.  The 
Cinerarias  from  Mr.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal, 
need  no  description.  It  is  one  of  the  best  strains  of 
this  flower  in  England. 

Daffodils  were  of  course  shown  in  quantity. 
Both  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  and 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  representative  dis- 
plays that  require  no  further  description  here. 

A  group  of  Roses  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  comprising  principally  the  varieties  exhi- 
bited the  day  previous  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  show,  and  described  in  the  report.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  had  a  collection  of  Carnation  flowers,  de- 
scribed in  the  same  report. 

Amongst  the  new  or  recent  plants  were  several 
worth  careful  note.  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  Shepper- 
ton,  had  a  charming  boxful  of  Princess  Beatiice 
Rose,  one  of  the  most  delicately  beautiful  varieties 
sent  out  by  this  successful  raiser.  The  form  of  the 
flower  is  exquisite,  the  scent  strong  and  sweet,  and 
the  colour  soft  and  subtle,  the  outer  petals  almost 
white,  but  those  in  the  centre  of  the  bloom  rich 
citron  colour,  the  whole  touched  with  a  lovely 
salmon  -  rose  shade.  Oncidium  Larkinianum 
from  Mr.  C.  Rann,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Larkin,  High- 
bury New  Park,  was  recently  described  in  The 
Garden  ;  it  is  something  like  tigrinnm.  Mr.  Dar- 
nell had  Angijecum  citratum  giganteum  and  a  pale 
coloured  form  of  Cattleya  Trianae,  named  Darnell's 
variety.  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Brilliant,  from 
Mr.  Henry  James,  had  a  fine  spathe  of  intense 
crimson  colour.  To  name  Primroses  is  a  mistake. 
The  variety  named  Mrs.  Bland,  from  Mr.  Bland, 
had  a  good  bloom,  pale  primrose,  but  no  better 
than  could  be  picked  out  of  a  good  strain.  A 
Cyclamen  named  Duke  of  Fife,  shown  by  the  St. 
George's  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell,  has  a  rich 
rose-purple  flower,  and  is  a  good  type.  Mr.  Odell 
also  had  several  good  kinds.  Several  new  Ama- 
ryllises came  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

A  full  priz3  list  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

Obituary. 

Mr.  Caudwell. — We  repret  to  learn  of  the  death, 
at  the  age  of  CS,  of  Mr.  Caudwell,  of  The  Ivie?,  Wan- 
tage, isfU  known  for  his  beautifiil  strain  of  coloured 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
farmer,  but  his  love  for  flowers  overcame  other  pur- 
.suits,  and  of  late  years,  besides  the  early  spring 
flnwers.  he  had  given  special  attention  to  annuals  and 
Hosts,  of  which  he  grew  large  quantities  for  cutting. 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  Belmont,  Taunton,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  61.  Taunton  has  lost  an  en- 
thusiastic horticulturist,  and  a  man  who  had  a  keen 
appreciation  of  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums  in  par- 
ticular, but  all  flowers  were  dear  to  him.  His  beauti- 
ful grounds  at  Belmont  were  often  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  ^ 

Names  of  plants.— 4iion.  —  1,  Odontoglossura 
ro.scuni ;  2,  Strohilanthes  isophylla  ;  3,  Adiantum  tra- 

pcziforme. C.  H.  F. — The   pale-flowered    Dendro- 

bium  is  D.  primulinum.     It  is  one  of  our  prettiest 

Dendrobcs    -when    woU    grown.  Mrs.    Laijnrd. — 

Amarjllis   icticulafa. If.   H.  J/.— Osobcrry    (Nut- 

tallia  cerasifurmis).— J.  M.  H'l/.-oii.— Cjmbidium  pen- 
dulum. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 

SOME  AMERICAN  OPINIONS   OF  THE 
BLUE  SPRUCE. 

Several  specimens  of  Picea  pungens  were 
planted  in  the  Rural  Grounds  about  twelve 
years  ago.  The  tallest  is  now  12  feet  high. 
The  trees  were  about  3  feet  high  when  planted. 
They  have  never  sufi'ered  from  cold,  heat, 
insects,  or  from  any  other  cause.  What  kind  of 
situation  or  soil  they  prefer  cannot  be  even 
guessed  at,  .as  with  us  one  specimen  in  a  high, 
dry  position  thrives  as  well  as  another  in  some- 
what low,  moist  ground.  No  tree  is  more  ad- 
mired from  the  time  it  has  made  its  spring 
growth  until  midsummer,  when  the  bluish, 
lilac  coloured  bloom  of  its  leaves  begins  to  fade. 
The  name  of  Blue  Spruce  is  not  well  chosen, 
since  many  trees  are  so  far  from  blue  that  at  a 
short  distance  they  might  be  mistaken  for 
Norway  Spruces.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  with  any 
certainty  how  this  promising  tree  may  compare 
with  the  Norway  Spruce  or  its  many  handsome 
varieties.  As  judged  at  this  time,  it  is  the 
equal  of  any  of  them,  with  the  promise  of 
superiority  in  several  important  respects,  such 
as  hardiness,  retendon  of  its  lower  branches, 
less  liability  to  in  j  ury  from  exposure  and  storms, 
and  freedom  from  insects. — Rural  New  Yorl'ei: 

We  have  a  large  number  of  plants  of  the 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce  (Picea  pungens,  from 
Colorado  mountain  stock),  planted  in  diffe- 
rent soils  and  exposures.  It  thrives  well 
in  poor  soil  and  in  rich  soil,  in  bleak 
and  in  sheltered  places,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  hardiest  of  all  our  Spruces,  n.ative  or 
exotic.  It  is  not  nearly  so  fast-growing  while 
young  as  is  the  Norway  Spruce,  but  it  is  a 
hardier  and  prettier  tree,  and  in  situations 
where  the  Norway  Spruces  are  sadly  marred  on 
the  north-west  side  by  searing  winter  winds, 
the  Blue  Spruces  are  perfectly  uninjured.  In 
winter,  especially  in  February  and  early  March, 
we  often  have  icy  storms,  that  i.s,  sleet  imme- 
diately followed  by  hard  freezing,  which  en- 
cases the  branches  and  twigs  in  a  coating  of  ice. 
In  case  of  a  wind  storm  when  the  trees  are  in 
this  condition  the  points  of  the  twigs  of  the 
Norway  Spruces  are  snapped  off  in  countless 
numbers,  but  those  of  the  Blue  Spruces  are  in- 
jured only  very  little.  Our  Norway  Spruces 
are  often  much  infested  with  red  spider  in  sum- 
mer, but  the  Blue  Spruces,  in  our  grounds  any- 
way, have  so  far  been  exempt  from  this  pest. 
Whether  or  not  old  trees  of  the  Blue  Spruce 
may  hold  their  lower  branches  I  am  unable  to 
say,  as  none  of  our  specimens  are  large  or  old 
enough  to  judge  by  ;  but  true  it  is,  our  old  Nor- 
way Spruces  are  thin  and  ragged  enough  near 
the  ground.  Our  bluest  Spruces  are  all  grafted 
plants.  From  seed  they  run  from  plain  green 
to  blue  ;  indeed,  some  of  our  Blue  Spruces  from 
seed  are  just  as  good  as  the  grafted  ones,  but  I 
should  say  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  seedlings 
are  good  Blues.  The  Blue  Spruce  is  easy  to 
transplant.  From  Waukegan,  over  1000  miles 
away,  we  got,  a  few  years  ago,  as  many  as  would 
plant  a  triple  row  for  a  shelter-belt  to  our 
orchard,  and  we  have  not  lost  one  of  them.— 
W.  Falconer,  Qucns  Count  h,  Long  Is1(iu(I,N.Y. 

The  first  specimens  of  Picea  pungens  I  ob- 
tained were  got  iive  or  six  years  ago,  and 
planted  on  my  little  farm  near  London,  Ont. 
The  trees  have  grown  well  and  have  proved 
perfectly  hardy,  having  wintered  without  any 
injury.  In  the  spring  of  188S  I  bought  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  both  of  the  blue  and  green 
varieties  ;  these  are  planted  at  the  experiment 
farm  here,  and  have  stood  the  past  winter  re- 


markably well ;  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  the 
specimens  have  been  injured,  although  the 
thermometer  showed  about  50°  below  zero  on 
several  occasions. — Prof.  Wm.  Saunders. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  Picea  pun- 
gens. It  seems  to  be  an  extremely  hardy  and 
vigorous  tree,  of  graceful  habit,  with  beautiful 
blue  foliage. — Ellw anger  and  Barry,  Rnches- 
ter,  N.  Y. 

THE  CORSICAN  PJNE. 

(PINUS  LARICIO.) 

Tills  tree  was  first  discovered  in  dense  forest 
masses  in  Corsica,  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
this  country  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  has  since  been  found  over  several 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  including  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  and  it  abounds  on  the  moun- 
tain lands  of  Calabria.  In  these,  its  native 
habitats,  it  attains  to  a  height  of  140  feet,  and 
forms  a  noble  tree  of  bold,  erect,  open  habit 
The  wood  is  extremely  resintus,  tough,  and, 
although  tending  to  coarseness,  is  not  so  brittle  as 
Scotch  Fir  or  Austrian  Pine  of  equal  age,  but  is 
elastic  and  durable  ;  under  the  tools  of  the  car- 
penter it  works  smoothly  and  easily,  and  is 
much  prized  for  many  outdoor  or  constructive 
purposes.  Felled  when  about  seventy  or  eighty 
years  old  the  wood  is  found  to  be  well  matured, 
of  a  whitish  colour,  and  brown  near  the 
heart.  In  this  country,  the  Laricio  has  been 
extensively  planted  during  recent  years  as  a 
timber  crop,  and  since  the  Larch  failure,  pro- 
bably this  Conifer  more  than  any  other  has  been 
substituted  for  it.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  soil 
where  the  Scotch  Fir  or  Spruce  succeeds,  but 
will  not  attain  its  full  development  at  the  higher 
altitudes,  preferring  a  rather  good  deep  soil  and 
sheltered  situation  in  its  younger  stages  ;  for  be- 
ingof  very  rapid  growth  and  early  vigorous  habit, 
like  P.  austriaca,  it  is  apt  to  form  a  top  rapidly, 
which  the  slower  formation  of  roots  cannot  sup- 
port during  heavy  gales.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, it  does  rot  equal  the  Austrian  Pine,  and  is 
materially  assisted  bv  its  characteristic  tendency 
to  throw  the  vigour  of  its  growth  more  into  the 
trunk  and  terminal  leader  than  to  form  a  dense 
head  or  many  heavy  side-branches.  Another 
benefit  accruing  from  this  erect  or  fastigiate 
habit  is  the  ultimately  enhanced  value  of  the 
timber,  by  its  being  less  knotty  and  of  better 
texture.  In  general  appearance  when  young 
the  P.  Laricio  somewhat  resembles  the  Scotch 
Fir  of  the  old  Strathspey  indigenous  type,  but 
it  is  more  open  and  longer  between  the  tiers  of 
branchlets.  Its  value  as  timber  is  not  so  marked 
when  the  tree  is  young,  for  thinnings  of  Laricio 
are  found  too  soft  and  less  durable  than  Larch, 
but  when  old  it  is  reported  to  be  remarkable  for 
its  toughne.ss,  and  it  is  .strongly  impregnated 
with  resinouj  sap. 

Numerous  groups  and  specimens  of  the 
Laricio,  40  feet  in  height,  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  ;  and  in  Perthshire,  at  600  feet 
elevation,  in  a  loamy  soil  and  gravelly  subsoil, 
it  proves  equal  to  any  indigenous  Fir,  re- 
sisting alike  the  gale  and  winter's  storm, 
and  rapidly  shooting  above  contemporary  trees 
of  Scotch  Fir,  Larch  and  P.  austriaca.  It  may  in- 
deed be  described  as  a  tree  consisting  of  the  bole 
of  Larch,  with  the  lateral  branchlets  and  foliage 
of  Scotch  Fir.  One  qualification  of  consider- 
able importance  possessed  by  the  P.  Laricio 
should  not  be  overlooked — namely,  its  distaste- 
fulness  in  its  young  state  to  hares  and  rabbits. 
Without  positively  asserting  that  ground  vermin 
will  absolutely  shun  the  young  Laricio  if  mixed 
with  other  Conifers  in  a  plantation,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  they  wiU  nibble  away  every- 
thing else  before  they  will  touch  it.     An  experi- 


ment to  test  this  was  made  some  yeai  s  ago  at 
Tortworth  Court,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  Lord 
Ducie  planted  a  young  Laricio  in  the  centre  of 
a  rabbit  warren,  and  which,  untU  the  ground 
was  quite  covered  with  snow,  the  teeming  popu- 
lation of  the  spot  did  not  touch  ;  and  even  then, 
when  starving,  and  naturally  less  capricious  in 
their  bill  of  fare — after  an  attempt  to  consume 
the  young  needles  of  the  buds— they  abandoned 
the  experiment,  and  sought  some  less  bitter  and 
astringently  resinous  food.  In  like  manner, 
Pinus  Laricio  is  less  liable  than  any  other  Pine 
to  sufler  from  the  ravages  of  insects  or  such  like 
enemies,  which  infest  and  disfigure  many  of  the 
coniferous  family.  Although  we  have  said  that 
the  Laricio  exhibits  a  preference  for  a  deep, 
good  soil,  it  thrives  in  almost  any  other  descrip- 
tion, if  we  except  soft,  spongy,  and  undrained 
marshy  ground.  Being  of  a  deep  tap-rooted 
habit,  in  such  a  situation  the  spongioles  of  the 
main  radicle  get  chilled  and  water-logged,  and 
hence  the  tree  will  not  succeed.  Throughout 
the  country  it  has  within  the  last  thirty  years 
been  freely  planted  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  ele- 
vations, and  has  proved  perfectly  hardy, 
and  altogether  such  a  variety  as  ought  to 
be  more  generally  cultivated  ;  for  while  it  is  a 
rapid  grower  and  a  handsome  tapering  tree,  it  is 
very  suitable  for  planting  in  masses,  as  a  crop 
to  produce  not  only  quantity  within  a  period  of 
forty  years,  but  quantity  of  heavy  size,  and 
timber  of  excellent  quality.  Although  in  its 
native  country  it  is  felled  at  about  eighty  years 
old,  it  may  be  profitably  used  at  even  thirty 
years.  It  may  be  seen  luxuriating,  and  of  con- 
siderable height  at  Dolphinton,  in  Lanarkshire, 
at  an  altitude  of  OCO  feet  or  1000  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  and  in  many  other  counties  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  specimens  of  the  P.  Laricio  show 
that  it  is  suited  to  the  climate  of  Scotland. 
From  the  long  taproot  of  this  Pine,  it  is,  unless 
frequently  and  regularly  transplanted  when 
young,  somewhat  difficult  of  removal,  and  when 
plantations  are  being  made  small  plants  should  be 
used,  as  they  will  ultimately  succeed  better  than 
those  that  have  had  their  tap-roots  cut  when 
young.  Care  is  requisite  to  obtain  the  true  Corsi- 
can  Pine  when  desired  for  ultimate  profit  and 
for  heavy  timber  purposes. 

Gathering  Fir  cones. — No  time  should  now 
be  lost  in  finishing  the  collection  of  Scotch  Fir  and 
Larch  cones,  so  that  the  seed  can  be  extracted  in 
due  time  and  ready  for  sowing  when  a  favourable 
opportunity  occurs  next  month.  The  former  had 
better  be  collected  in  the  natural  forests  in  the 
Highlands,  where  the  seed  is  pure  and  of  superior 
quality.  With  regard  to  the  Larch,  many  of  the 
trees  in  the  north,  east,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland 
are  badly  affected  with  ulceration,  and  although 
these  gererally  produce  a  great  wealth  of  cones 
they  should  be  left  alone,  and  only  those  produced 
by  fine  healthy  trees  gathered.  When  these  can- 
not be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  foreign  seed  may 
be  used.— J.  W. 
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"  This  is  au  Art 
^\Tiich  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  i-ather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  'SArvRE."~Shake8pear€. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

MULCHING  HOTHOUSE  FRUITS. 
Vines. — This  very  important  operation  baa  been 
practised  by  all  good  Grape  growers  for  a  great 
number  of  years  ;  indeed  in  times  past  it  is  just 
questionable  if  the  use  of  rank  manure  not  only 
for  covering,  but  also  for  warming  outside 
borders  was  not  much  overdone.  Some  early 
Vine  borders  at  the  present  time  even  are  never 
free  from  a  thick  covering  of  manure,  and  these 
if  closely  examined  wUl  be  found  cold,  pasty, 
and  sour,  quite  destitute  of  fresh  healthy  roots, 
and,  if  one  part  of  tlie  garden  be  worse  than  an- 
other, the  least  likely  to  produce  high  class 
Grapes.  The  Vines  with  deeply-seated  thong- 
like roots  may  make  very  strong  long- jointed 
wood  and  enormous  leaves,  but  the  clusters  will 
be  small,  and  if  the  berries  colour  and  do  not 
shank,  their  very  flavour  will  smack  of  rank 
manure.  This  abuse  of  manure  does  not,  how- 
ever, end  here,  as  Vines  so  treated  very  soon 
wear  out,  when  border-making,  an  expensive 
operation,  may  be  reckoned  upon  every  ten 
years.  Market  growers  whose  aim  is  quantity,  I 
believe  use  a  great  deal  of  rotten  manure  in  the 
formation  of  their  borders,  but  then  it  is  below, 
not  above  the  surface  ;  consequently  it  is  less  in- 
jurious, as  it  does  not  exclude  sim-heat  and  fresh 
air.  The  pace,  nevertheless,  soon  kills  or  would 
produce  this  result,  but  they  do  not  wait  for 
this,  for  the  first  sign  of  falling  off  is  the  signal 
for  rooting  up,  changing  the  crop,  and  extending 
their  rustic  glass  vineyards  to  fresh  laud.  Pri- 
vate gardeners  cannot  do  this,  for  their  sub- 
stantially-built vineries  are  fixtures,  and  iii  these 
upon  a  given  spot  they  must  produce  good  crops 
of  Grapes  for  scores  of  years.  In  what  way, 
then,  do  they  proceed  ?  Do  they  repudiate 
manure  altogether  ?  Certainly  not.  They  use, 
perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  their  less  successful 
neighbours  ;  but  instead  of  poisoning  the  roots 
when  the  Vines  are  at  rest,  they  pack  them  up 
with  dry  Fern,  Oak  leaves,  or  long  litter  in 
winter  and  feed  and  prevent  evaporation  by 
mulching  when  they  are  in  full  growth.  This 
mulching  may  be  continued  and  secured  until 
the  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  but  when  this  stage 
is  reached  they  leave  off',  and  when  the  crop  is 
cleared  and  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  ripening 
the  old  manure  is  removed.  If  roots  are  found 
clustering  on  the  surface  of  the  staple  of  the 
border  the  strongest  are  shortened,  a  sprinkling 
of  bone  dust  or  some  approved  artificial  food 
precedes  the  annual  2  inches  of  sound  turfy  com- 
post, and  the  borders  are  left  fully  exposed  to 
the  action  of  autumn  sun,  fresh  air,  and  rain. 
If  very  early  forcing  is  contemplated,  the  winter 
covering  may  be  applied  in  time  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  latent  heat  and  the  cooling  influence 
of  frost  and  snow,  but  stimulants  are  withheld 
until  the  Vines  are  again  in  full  growth. 

Peaches  confined  to  a  limited  trellis  area  are 
more  likely  to  be  too  strong  than  too  weak,  a 
condition  which  militates  against  the  setting  and 
stoning  of  the  fruit — at  least  this  is  my  expe- 
rience with  trees  on  suitable  stocks  in  good 
Peach  loams.  If  root-lifted  and  checked  they 
invariably  set  plenty  of  fruit  ;  if  left  alone,  the 
crop  frequently  is  light,  when  they  rush  away 
and  get  out  of  bounds.  Mulching  in  this  case 
confounds  confusion,  but  given  plenty  of  water, 
especially  in  the   autumn,  the  buds  stand,  the 


flowers  set,  and  fruit  being  plentiful,  the  first 
mulch  must  be  given  when  tlunned,  the  second 
when  stoned,  and  warm  diluted  liquid  may  be 
given  as  well.  When  the  Peaches  have  attained 
to  the  ripening  swelling,  the  mulch  and  liquid 
will  have  done  their  work,  when  some  of  the 
manure  may  be  removed,  but  not  to  an  extent 
that  will  disturb  the  surface  roots.  Then,  if 
pure  water  takes  the  place  of  liquid,  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  will  be  good.  When  the  crop  is 
gathered  and  the  buds  are  plump  the  mulching 
may  be  raked  off,  a  shake  down  of  horse  litter 
will  keep  the  surface  roots  moist,  but  being  per- 
vious to  warmth  and  fresh  air,  the  feeiler.s  as 
well  as  the  wood  will  become  thoroughly  ripe. 
Figs  may  become  as  dry  as  possible  through  the 
period  of  rest,  but  once  started  they  must  have 
water  ad  iih.,  and  when  the  fruit  is  swelling 
they  will  take  rich  top  dressing,  good  mulching, 
and  warm  liquid  as  well.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  conditions  which  justify  a  departure 
from  these  rules,  such,  for  instance,  as  heavy 
overcropping  which  may  have  rendered  stone 
fruit  trees  or  Vines  decidedly  weak,  great  age,  or 
a  light  hungry  border  deficient  in  suitable  food, 
but  when  borders  are  well  drained,  well  made 
and  kept  thoroughly  moist,  the  less  manure  the 
better  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit.  W.C. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 
Whatbvbb  Laxton's  Noble  may  be  when  grown 
in  the  open,  it  is  very  certain  it  is  of  little  or  no 
value  for  forcing,  and  I  must  sympathise  with  those 
who  have  depended  largely  upon  it  for  the  earliest 
supplies.  I  find  it  somewhat  shy-setting,  or  more 
so  than  older  favourites,  more  than  half  the  fruit 
being  of  bad  form,  and,  what  is  even  more  to  be 
regretted,  both  keeping  and  eating  qualities  are 
bad.  In  the  open  it  is  an  enormous  cropper  and  very 
early,  but  even  there  the  quality  is  inferior ;  while 
under  glass  it  seems  impossible  to  impart  any 
sweetness  to  it.  Princess  of  Prussia  flowers  more 
abundantly,  sets  better,  and  ripens  a  week  in  ad- 
vance of  any  variety  tried  against  it ;  but  this  is 
its  principal  recommendation.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  any  equal  to  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury  tor  early  forcing,  and  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  those  who  have  discarded  it  in 
favour  of  newer  varieties  will  again  revert  to  their 
"  old  love."  Its  only  fault  is  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  fruit,  and  the  rage  for  monstrosities, 
or  at  any  rate  extra  large  Strawberries,  still  pre- 
vailing, we  are  perforce  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  something  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
palate.  What  is  wanted  is  a  variety  that  will  force 
well  and  produce  fruit  somewhat  near  the  size  of 
that  of  Auguste  Nicaise,  and  of  the  same  colour,  firm- 
ness, and  good  (jaality  as  that  of  Vicomtesse.  The 
last  named  is  the  only  variety  that  can  be  gathered 
fit  for  eating  direct  from  plants  without  trans- 
ferring these  to  a  lower  temperature  tor  a  few  days. 
Strawberries  in  pots  invariably  start  into  growth 
more  strongly  when  given  the  benefit  of  gentle  and 
moist  bottom-heat  at  the  outset,  the  top-heat  not 
ranging  much  above  55°  by  night  and  60°  in  the 
day-lime.  This  promotes  early  activity  at  the 
roots,  and  also  causes  the  plants  to  push  up  extra 
strong  flower-trusses.  When  the  much  root-bound 
plants  are  transferred  direct  from  the  open  air  or 
cold  frames  to  dry  shelves  in  forcing  houses,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  both  the  young  leaves  and  trusses 
being  of  a  flimsy  character,  and  a  light  crop  is  the 
usual  result.  All  things  considered,  the  value  of 
heated  pits  and  a  hot-bed  of  leaves,  or  leaves  and 
manure,  for  starting  Strawberries  cannot  well  be 
over-rated,  and  they  are  almost  indispensable  when 
shelf- room  is  limited.  If  successional  batches  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  plants  be  started  in  a  pit, 
they  can  be  introduced  to  stronger  heat  directly 
the  crops  are  set.  Here  the  fruit  will  swell  ofli 
quickly  and  to  the  largest  size.  Red  spider  is 
always  very  ditticult  to  keep  under,  more  forced 
plants  probably  being  ruined  by  this  pest  than 
from  all  other  causes  put  together.    Starting  the 


plants  on  a  mild  hot-bed  is  one  of  the  best  preven- 
tives of  red  spider  I  am  acquainted  with,  as  it  sel- 
dom effects  a  lodgment  on  the  plants  before  they 
reach  dry  hot  shelves. 

It  is  not  generally  realised  how  very  hot  the 
shelves  usually  devoted  to  Strawberries  in  pots 
really  are,  or  otherwise  something  would  oftener 
be  done  either  to  find  more  suitable  positions 
for  the  plants,  or  else  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion. When  the  temperature  of  a  forcing  house 
is,  say,  somewhere  near  75"  at  about  4  feet  from 
the  floor,  it  may  be  from  15°  to  20°  hotter  where 
the  Strawberries  are  located,  and  this  baking 
and  stewing  are  most  prejudicial  to  them  in  every 
way.  Frequent  over-head  syringing  and  the  appli- 
cation of  water  twice  daily  may  keep  the  plants  in 
a  fairly  healthy  condition,  but  more  often  than  not 
they  are  much  crippled  for  want  of  sufficient 
moisture.  Moreover,  these  extra  high  tempera- 
tures are  apt  to  cause  scalding,  this  taking  place 
soon  after  the  fruit  is  set.  Last  spring  we  were 
frequently  favoured  by  quite  summer-like  weather, 
and  in  many  instances  the  Strawberry  plants  had 
a  bad  time  of  it.  In  one  large  garden  I  could 
name,  where  the  houses,  in  addition  to  being  very 
hot,  are  also  badly  ventilated,  thousands  of  strong 
plants  were  completely  ruined,  these  producing 
nothing  but  small,  hard  and  worthless  fruit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  real  necessity  to  force 
or  forward  Strawberries  on  shelves  very  close  to 
the  glass,  as  they  succeed  much  better,  the  main 
and  late  crops  especially,  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  glass.  Light,  air,  and  sunshine 
they  must  have,  but  a  sufficiency  of  these  would 
reach  plants  thinly  arranged  on  front  plant  stag- 
ings, as  weU  as  those  more  raised  in  the  body  of 
light  forcing  houses.  In  such  positions  they  are 
easily  attended  to,  are  less  liable  to  be  overran  by 
red  spider,  and  a  heavy  and  superior  crop  is  the 
result. 

Unfortunately,  very  few  gardeners  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  up  the  principal  portion  of  a  house  to 
Strawberries,  and  they  are  therefore  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  the  best  they  can  with  suspended 
and  back  shelves.  Occasionally  attempts  are  made 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a  moist  state  at  the  roots 
without  very  frequent  resort  to  the  watering-pot, 
setting  the  pots  in  saucers  on  shelves  being  the 
plan  most  generally  adopted.  As  it  happens,  this 
is  about  the  worst  practice  that  can  be  tried.  When 
plants  in  pots  are  set  constantly  in  water,  it  is  not 
long  before  the  soil  becomes  first  saturated  with 
moisture  and  then  sour,  a  state  of  affairs  most  preju- 
dicial to  most  kinds,  and  certainly  very  much  so  in 
the  case  of  Strawberries.  The  crops  of  the  latter 
may  swell  to  a  good  size  and  colour  fairly  well,  but 
they  are  inevitably  exceptionally  sour,  or  much 
more  so  than  is  the  case  with  Strawberries  gener- 
ally ripened  under  glass.  The  only  recommendation 
the  plan  has  is  the  fact  that  the  plants  require 
very  much  less  water  than  when  not  set  in  water- 
tight saucers,  trays,  or  troughs,  but  after  giving 
each  a  fair  trial,  I  am  confident  they  ought  not  to 
be  used.  Bat  if  none  of  these  contrivances  for  sav- 
ing labour  are  commendable,  it  does  not  follow 
there  are  no  modifications  worthy  of  being  tried. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  fruits  somewhere  about  6000 
Strawberry  plants  in  pots  sets  the  greater  portion 
of  them  on  small  squares  of  freshly  cut  turf,  these 
being  placed  on  the  shelves  grass  downwards.  From 
first  to  last  the  pots  never  leave  thtse  turves,  as 
should  it  be  necessary  to  transfer  a  batch  from  one 
shelf  to  another,  there  is  very  Httle  e.xtra  trouble 
connected  with  their  removal.  There  is  a  two-fold 
advai  :age  attending  the  use  of  these  tuives.  In  the 
first  place,  they  serve  to  keep  the  pets  much  moie 
moist  and  cool  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  and, 
what  is  of  even  greater  importance,  a  rich  food 
supply  is  afforded  for  the  much  confined  roots.  It 
is  not  long  before  these  turves  are  well  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  roots,  and  this  increafed  activity 
must  act  most  beneficially  upon  the  crop  s.  My  t  x- 
perience  with  turves  has  been  most  fatisfactoiy, 
but  the  practice  scarcely  suits  my  conveniences  f<  r 
forcing,  especially  seeing  that  I  have  to  start  tie 
different  batches  in  heated  pits.  There  is  also  an- 
other difficulty  I  and  Bcary  other  gardeners  bLve 
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to  contend  with,  viz.,  a  scarcity  o£  turves.  Loam 
I  have  in  abundance,  but  turf  has  to  be  held 
sacred  hereabouts.  Moss,  however,  is  far  more 
generally  plentiful,  and  this  is  my  substitute  for 
squares  of  turf.  The  plants  having  been  started  in 
a  moist  bottom-heat,  soon  root  through  the  drain- 
age hole,  and  these  roots  I  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  when  removing  the  plants  to  shelves  co- 
vered with  a  thick  bed  of  Moss.  It  is  not  long  be- 
fore the  Moss  is  well  over-run  by  lively  roots,  and 
being  retentive  of  moisture,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  liquid  manure,  it  answers  even  better  than 
turves  of  heavy  or  clayey  loam.  The  latter  is 
liable  to  become  too  moist  and  quickly  turn  sour ; 
but  not  so  the  Moss.  Something  of  the  kind  is 
particularly  necessary  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  or  there  may  be  more  failures  than 
successes.  I.  M.  H. 


PEACH  TREES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
"  A.  D."  (Garden,  March  22,  p.  27(3)  desired  to 
elicit  the  opinion  and  practice  of  outdoor  Peach 
growers  as  to  the  value  of  detaching  the  trees  from 
the  walls  during  the  winter  by  way  of  retarding 
the  bloom.  I  have  often  seen  the  advice  given,  but 
I  have  never  practised  it,  and  I  have  not  seen  it 
done.  I  have  never  lost  a  crop  through  the  bloom 
being  over  early  when  the  trees  have  flowered 
freely,  which  indicates  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood  the  previous  year.  After  a  fine  season 
I  invariably  succeed  in  obtaining  a  full  crop 
from  free -flowering  varieties.  Other  varieties 
which  are  not  naturally  disposed  to  bloom 
freely  may  be  caused  to  do  so  the  second  sea- 
son by  lifting  the  roots.  I  would  strongly  ad- 
vise anyone  who  has  healthy  unfruitful  trees  to 
lift  part  of  the  roots,  cut  off  the  large  ones,  retain 
the  fibrous  ones,  and  apply  lime  rubbish,  bone 
meal,  and  other  stimulating  manures,  as  the  case 
may  require.  We  have  a  wall  140  yards  long  and 
12  feet  high  covered  with  Peach  trees,  one  of  them 
more  than  sixty  years  old.  This  portion  of  wall 
has  been  covered  when  the  trees  have  been  in 
flower  with  double-ply  1-inch  mesh  fishing  net  for 
many  years  past ;  another  portion  is  covered  with 
grey  baize  or  frigi  domo  curtains,  drawn  back  by 
day  to  expose  the  trees  to  the  sun.  The  crops  under 
the  net  have  generally  been  equal  to  those  under 
the  curtain,  but  should  we  have  a  severe  frost  the 
curtains  would  certainly  have  the  best  of  it.  This 
is  the  more  costly  method.  I  find  some  method 
necessary  to  protect  the  trees  from  the  dry  east 
winds,  apart  from  the  flowers,  until  about  May  20. 
Trees  have  been  left  without  protection,  and  the 
blister  on  the  leaves  has  been  very  great ;  whilst 
those  under  protection  at  the  same  time  have  had 
little.  Unless  walls  need  repair  and  trees  cleaning, 
I  have  found  no  reason  to  detach  the  trees.  This 
place  is  .3J  miles  from  the  sea,  about  200  feet  above 
it,  open  to  the  wind.  We  do  not  suffer  from  ex- 
tremes of  frost  in  the  spring  and  autumn  as  places 
situated  further  inland  We  have  not  filled  the 
ice  house  this  season,  yet  a  few  miles  west  of  this 
ice  has  been  secured.  In  the  month  of  September 
Potatoes,  Dahlias,  &c.,  have  frequently  been  cut 
down  a  few  miles  west,  when  the  same  here  have 
been  scarcely  damaged.  Royal  George  and  other 
early  Peaches  are  now  in  full  bloom  and  most  pro- 
fuse ;  I  have  never  seen  them  better.  The  flowers  of 
Apricots  also  appear  most  perfect,  and  there  is  usu- 
ally a  good  crop.— George  HA-Riiis,  Alnn-ick  Castle 
Gardens, 

With   regard  to  the  query  on   unnailing 

Peach  trees  by  "  A.  D."  in  The  Garden,  March  22 
(p.  276),  it  would  greatly  depend  on  the  district, 
soil,  situation,  and  character  of  annual  growth. 
The  autumnal  loosening  and  partial  tying  up  of 
branches  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  often  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Coleman,  and  are  doubtless  practised 
by  him.  In  this  way  the  ripening  of  the  wood  on 
cold,  wet,  and  retentive  soils  would  be  assisted, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  root-pruning  every  third 
or  fourth  season,  prove  beneficial  in  those  districts 
where  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  is  conducive  to  a 
late  sappy  growth.  Here,  however,  in  West  Surrey, 
with  a  warm,  dry,  and  light  soil,  resting  on  sand, 
both  root-pruning  and  wood-loosening  are  unneces- 


sary ;  established  trees  make  comparatively  little 
annual  growth,  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  and  we 
are  nearly  sure  of  an  even  crop  of  fruit  every  season 
unless  the  spring  is  exceptionally  severe. — E.  B., 
Claremcynt. 

In  reply  to  "  A.  D."  (p.  276),  I  have  prac- 
tised uimailing  the  Peach  tree,  or  principally  the 
smaller  branches,  in  order  to  keep  the  bloom  late 
to  secure  a  crop  independent  of  all  covering  or 
shading,  and  am  at  present  tying  the  trees  and 
branches  to  the  wires.  (I  send  you  a  sample  of  the 
shoots.)  I  find  from  my  memorandum  book  that 
the  tying  of  the  trees  to  the  wires  is  being  done 
about  a  month  sooner  than  last  year.  My  prac- 
tice has  hitherto  been  to  leave  the  tying  in  of 
the  small  shoots  until  almost  the  very  last.  This 
season  our  trees  got  so  forward  in  January  that  I 
did  more  than  my  usual.  I  took,  as  far  as  was  safe, 
the  trees  bodily  from  the  wall  and  tied  them  to 
strong  poles  placed  at  a  good  distance  off,  and  now, 
with  all  my  care,  the  trees  are  more  forward  than 
last  season.  Our  wall  faces  south-east,  and  it  gets 
the  full  share  of  the  morning  sun.  During  my 
apprentice  days  Peaches  and  Apricots  were  the 
last  to  be  nailed.— J.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Eslier. 

*,*  The  shoots  sent  were  laden  with  large,  fully- 
developed  blooms,  the  wood  also  well  ripened. 
—Ed. 

Destroyers. 

PESTS  IN  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Before  the  growing  season  is  fairly  upon  us  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  again  call  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  an  early  crusade  against  insect 
pests.  The  old  adage  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure  is  very  true  in  this  case,  and  the  destruction 
of  spider,  thrips,  and  aphides  in  various  forms  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  existence  is  at  once  a  stitch  in 
time  from  a  labour  point  of  view  and  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  towards  carrying  a  healthy  plant  or 
tree  well  through  the  season.  There  are  some  dis- 
tricts specially  affected  by  red  spider,  as  may  be 
proved  by  an  examination  of  hardy  outdoor  foliage 
early  in  the  season,  and  when  the  enemy  is  found 
in  quantity  on  Ivy  and  the  buds  of  the  Thorn  it  is 
high  time  to  look  to  bush  and  wall  fruit.  Possibly 
a  close  inspection  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  buds 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  these  are  covered  with 
the  pest,  and  a  vigorous  washing  must  be  at  once 
applied  or  the  foliage  will  be  completely  riddled 
before  it  can  expand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
insecticides  for  this  purpose,  but  with  a  view  to 
leave  a  slight  deposit  on  bud  and  wood  that  may 
be  distasteful  to  the  insect,  I  usually  mix  1  lb.  of 
soft  soap  and  1  pint  of  paraflin  in  each  barrel 
(18  gallons)  of  water.  I  may  add  that  a  bright 
warm  day  must  be  chosen  for  the  operation  ;  the 
spider  keeps  too  far  down  in  the  bud  in  cold  dull 
weather  for  any  washing  to  affect  it.  This  same 
mixture  should  also  be  applied  to  all  walls  tenanted 
by  trees  that  are  likely  to  suffer  from  the  ravages 
of  this  particular  insect  before  the  spring  covering 
is  put  on,  and  if  neglected  at  this  time  it  should  be 
used  immediately  a  set  is  secured.  With  a  view  to 
dispense  as  much  as  possible  with  anything  that 
might  serve  as  a  harbour  for  insect  life,  I  have  this 
year  substituted  small  tar  twine,  and  that  used 
sparingly,  for  shreds.  A  little  more  time  is  re- 
quired, but  it  has  a  neat  appearance,  and  will,  I 
think,  be  in  the  long  run  a  saving  of  labour.  If 
red  spider  is  prevalent  out  of  doors  Strawberries  in 
pots  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  or  less  affected,  and 
must  be  dipped  once  or  twice  in  a  solution  pre- 
pared with  an  insecticide  before  placing  them 
under  glass,  especially  if  their  destination  is  the 
vinery  or  Peach  house.  Aphis  in  its  various  forms 
wiU  not  prove  troublesome  until  a  set  of  fruit  is 
secured  if  the  walls  and  trees  have  received  their 
early  spring  syringing,  but  immediately  the  spring 
covering  is  removed  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  trees  and  apply  either  tobacco  powder  or 
insecticide  in  a  liquid  state  if  there  is  the  least  sign 
of  fly.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  various  forms 
of  aphides  might  be  more  effectually  and  expedi- 
tiously destroyed  if  a  movable  wood  or  glass  coping 
from    which    cloths    could    be    suspended  were 


attached  to  all  Peach,  Cherry,  and  Plum  walls.  If 
the  coping  was  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  cloths 
to  swing  clear  of  the  trees  from  12  inches  to  18 
inches  it  would  enclose  a  space  that  could  be  very 
easily  fumigated  and  the  confined  area  would  so 
concentrate  the  smoke  on  the  trees  as  to  be  certain 
death  to  the  fly.  The  coping  must  be  movable,  as 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fixture  that  would  stand 
as  far  out  from  the  wall  as  above  mentioned  would 
be  an  abomination  on  all  outside  walls.  It  seems 
hard  to  write  of  birds  under  the  heading  of  des- 
troyers, but  it  is  a  fact  that  if  at  aU  numerous  they 
are  a  great  nuisance  in  gardens,  and  it  needs  very 
careful  watching  to  guard  against  and  prevent 
their  depredations.  The  first  nets  were  taken  out 
early  in  the  season  to  stretch  over  a  quarter  of 
choice  Gooseberries  and  Currants  where  an  attack 
had  been  commenced  on  the  buds,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  ingathering  of  the  last  choice  Apples 
and  Pears  the  said  nets  will  be  in  use  to  keep  off 
the  birds,  either  in  the  fruit  or  vegetable  garden. 
One  can  naturally  sympathise  with  those  who 
plead  for  the  retention  of  birds,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  understand  in  what 
way  they  are  the  gardener's  special  friends,  or  real- 
ise that  it  is  more  comforting  to  lose  a  crop  by  the 
destruction  of  bud  or  fruit  than  by  any  one  of 
those  insects  that  are  food  for  the  feathered  race, 
and  are  multiplied  by  their  slaughter.  In  the 
matter  of  the  destruction  of  fruit  alone  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  them  in  any  other  light  than  ene- 
mies; there  is  no  fruit,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Medlar,  that  is  always  free  from  attack.  I  have 
known  them  spoil  a  lot  of  Peaches  and  Apricots 
before  the  trees  were  netted,  and  strip  a  tree  of 
Plums  in  a  day.  As  in  the  case  of  red  spider,  wasps 
have  their  favourite  seasons  and  districts.  In 
some  seasons  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  them 
to  any  extent,  and  the  following  years  I  have  taken 
more  than  eighty  nests  within  half  a  mile  radius,  and 
this  too  after  killing  some  dozens  of  queens  in  the 
spring.  Where  they  are  very  troublesome  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  cover  choice  trees  with  tiffany 
or  wasp  netting  and  fasten  the  same  material  to 
back  and  front  of  vineries.  A  few  may  be  taken 
in  bottles,  but  the  wasp  has  a  dainty  palate  and 
will  not  take  kindly  to  sugared  beer  if  there  is  a 
luscious  Peach  or  bunch  of  Hamburghs  within  his 
reach.  E.  Burrell. 

Clareinont. 


THE  DAWN  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDEN- 
ING IN  ENGLAND. 

A  very  scarce  tract  on  landscape  gardening  has 
just  fallen  into  my  hands.  It  is  entitled  "  An 
Essay  on  Landscape  Gardening,"  by  John 
Dalrymple,  Esq.,  author  of  "An  Essay  towards 
a  general  history  of  feudal  property  in  Great 
Britain."  This  .John  Dalrymple  was  a  Scotch 
advocate,  and  (I  suppose  subsequent  to  the 
writing  of  this  essay)  according  to  Lowndes,  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  and  if  the  compiler  of  a  book 
catalogue  in  my  possession  is  to  be  trusted,  still 
later  on  became  Earl  of  Staii-. 

I  do  not  find  this  essay  recorded  in  any  of 
the  biographical  manuals  which  I  possess.  The 
MS.  was  procured  from  Mr.  Dalrymple  for  Mr. 
Shenstone  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Dodsley 
about  the  year  1760,  and  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  in  1815.  The  last-named 
gentleman  edited  and  published  it  in  1823,  but 
only  a  few  copies  were  printed.  I  may  remark 
e'li  passa)it  I  have  glanced  cursorily  through 
Shenstone's  published  letters,  but  do  not  find 
any  allusion  to  this  pamphlet,  although  Mr. 
Dodsley's  name  frequently  occurs  in  them. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  that 
this  essay  possesses  much  interest,  1,  because  it 
was  written  in  the  twilight  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, before  the  great  controversy  on  that  art 
nearly  a  century  ago,  which  has  .settled  down 
into  the  general  adoption  of  the  present  style 
of  English  landscape  gardening  ;  and  2,  because 
it  is  probable  that  Shenstone  (whose  beautiful 
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gardeu,  or  rather /irow-  oiiiec,  "The  Leasowes  " 
was  still  talked  about  in  my  early  days)  derived 
some  of  his  inspiration  from  this  source.  Shen- 
stone,  the  author  of  "  Unconnected  thoughts  on 
Gardening,"  was  a  practical  landscape  gardener 
as  well  as  a  poet  of  that  age,  and  of  his  estate, 
"  The  Leasowes,''  Johnson,  in  the  "  History  of 
Gardening,"  remarks,  "  when  it  came  into  Blr. 
Shenatone's  hands  it  was  a  mere  grazing  farm, 
but  he  left  it  a  perfect  fairyland."  About 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  (1700)  Bridge- 
man  and  Kent  had  broken  in  upon  the  dull 
uniformity  of  the  existing  style  of  laying  out 
grounds,  and  they  are  the  only  landscape  gar- 
deners mentioned  (the  latter  approvingly)  by 
Dalrymple. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
essay  itself,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  merits 
or  demerits,  the  author  has  evidently  thought 
the  subject  well  out  and  gives  his  conclusions 
generally,  although  not  always,  in  a  clear  style 
and  with  a  logical  precision  which  is  rarely 
equalled  in  writings  on  this  subject.  The  author 
commences  by  asserting  the  desirability  of 
uniting  'pleasure  to  utility  in  gardening,  and 
reminds  us  that  this  art  is  comparatively  young 
and  "  not  as  yet  arrived  at  the  same  degree  of 
taste  to  which  some  of  the  other  arts  have. " 
His  first  principles  are  thus  stated  : — 

There  seem  in  Nature  to  be  four  different  dispo- 
sitions of  grounds,  distinct  from  each  other  and 
which  create  distinct  and  separate  sentiments. 

The  first  situation  is  that  of  a  highland  country 
consisting  of  great  and  steep  mountains,  rocks, 
lakes,  impetuous  rivers,  &c.  Such  a  place  is  In- 
verary.  The  sentiment  which  a  situation  like  this 
creates  in  the  breast  of  a  beholder  is  obviously,  and 
everyone  feels  it,  that  of  grandeur. 

The  next  is  what  one  may  call  a  romantic  dispo- 
sition of  grounds,  consisting  of  sunk  vallies,  woods 
hanging  over  them,  smooth  rivers,  the  banks  steep, 
but  accessible,  and  the  rocks  appearing  high,  not 
Bo  much  from  their  own  height  as  from  the  trees 
which  crown,  and  the  wild  birds  that  are  continu- 
ally hovering  over  them ;  such  a  situation  is  gene- 
rally destitute  of  prospect ;  but  then  in  return, 
both  the  whole  and  parts  of  it  being  very  precisely 
marked,  give  the  same  room  to  the  imagination  of 
the  gardener  that  they  give  to  that  of  the  land- 
scape painter.  Places  like  this  we  have  on  the 
banks  of  many  of  our  small  rivers  in  the  low 
couDtries  of  Scotland.  The  sentiment  which  such 
a  situation  seems  to  flatter  is  that  of  composure  of 
mi  ad  and  perhaps  even  of  melancholy. 

A  third  disposition  is  that  of  grounds  running  by 
gentle  falls  and  rising  easily  into  each  other.  In 
situations  of  this  kind  are  placed  many  of  the 
English  modern  gardens,  and  partictilarly  those 
which  Kent  delighted  in  laying  out.  Such  a  situa- 
tion as  this  is  generally  attended  with  great  ver- 
dure, cultivation,  and  populousness,  and  naturally 
creates  in  the  mind  that  sentiment  of  cheerfulness 
which  society  and  action  are  apt  to  create. 

The  last  situation  is  that  of  a  dead  flat.  A  situa- 
tion of  this  kind  may,  from  its  verdure,  or  from  its 
extent,  or  from  its  contrast  with  other  grounds 
which  surround  it,  create  some  particular  senti- 
ment, but  merely  considered  in  itself,  it  appears 
to  create  little  or  none. 

Nature  not  only  raises  these  different  sentiments, 
upon  the  view  of  these  different  situations,  but 
she  gives  a  love  and  attachment  for  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  according  to  the  different  tempers 
of  men.  A  man  who  is  fond  of  great  projects  or 
great  exploits,  or  who  has  a  high  regard  for  the 
splendour  of  his  ancestors,  will  love  the  first  situa- 
tion. ...  A  man  in  misfortune  will  naturally  re- 
tire to  the  second  situation ;  and  for  this  reason 
many  of  the  convents  abroad  are  observed  to  be 
built  in  such  places.  A  cheerful,  gay  temper  will 
naturally  love  the  third,  and  a  person  of  no  taste  or 
feeling  will  as  leidily  be  pleased  with  the  same- 
ness, and  (it  I  may  use  the  expression)  uninterest- 
Dgness  of  the  last  situation. 


These  remarks  may  not  cover  all  the  ground 
that  the  modern  landscape  gardener  claims  as 
the  just  basis  of  his  practice,  but  considering 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  first  comprehensive 
treatise  written  on  the  subject  it  is  marvellously 
trite  and  true.  A  strictly  formal  style  of  gar- 
dening was  then  in  vogue,  borrowed  from  Italy, 
Holland,  and  France,  while  the  excellent,  but 
meagre,  views  put  forth  by  Bacon,  Addison,  and 
Pope,  were  acknowledged  as  the  written  law. 
Loudon  and  Wise,  Bridgeman  and  Kent  had 
designed  or  laid  out  gardens  before  this  date, 
but  they  had  published  nothing  on  the  subject, 
and  our  author  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
indebted  to  Bacon,  Addison,  and  Pope  than  to 
them,  while  giving  free  play  to  his  own  ori- 
ginality and  force  of  thought.  Perhaps  he  may 
also  have  been  aided  in  his  task  by  Sir  William 
Chambers'  "  Dissertations  on  Oriental  Garden- 
ing," then  recently  published  (1744). 

Before  descending  from  situations  to  details 
of  practice  he  remarks  that  "  as  Nature  has 
created  a  love  in  different  tempera  for  one 
or  other  of  them  it  would  appear  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  art  to  second  these  her  operations." 
This  remark,  however,  is  qualified  by  the  ad- 
mission that  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to 
soften  or  temper  instead  of  heightening  any 
sentiment  not  agreeable  in  itself. 

The  author  proceeds  :  "  The  objects,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  garden  are  chiefly  four  :  buildings, 
grounds,  water,  and  trees,"  to  which  it  may  be 
.said  he  might  have  very  well  added  rocks.  For 
the  first  or  highland  situation  he  recommends 
the  castle  with  Gothic  tower,  with  which  the 
other  buildings  through  the  garden  should  cor- 
respond, although  there  may  be  particular  spots 
where  the  Doric  or  even  the  more  rustic  Tuscan 
order  would  be  proper  to  supply  its  place.  If  a 
piece  of  water  is  to  be  made  it  should  be  a  lake, 
not  a  pond.  "  The  rapidity  and  noise  of  the 
rivers  should  be  increased  by  artificial  bulwarks 
and  impediments,  as  is  done  at  Inverary  ;  and 
the  falls  of  water  should,  either  by  the  inter- 
position of  rocks,  or  of  new  streams  brought 
over  them,  be  made  to  look  more  like  cataracts 
than  cascades."  If  a  plantation  is  to  be  made 
it  should  consist  of  the  great  forest  trees,  and 
they  should  be  planted  irregularly.  "  As  there 
should  be  a  greatness  in  the  quantity  of  the 
plantation,  so  should  there  be  a  greatness  in 
the  view  of  particular  trees."  The  chief  natural 
defect  of  a  highland  situation  is  considered  to 
be  that  it  is  generally  ill-inhabited,  and  has  too 
much  the  appearance  of  dead  life,  and  to  coun- 
teract this,  "  whatever  buildings  are  erected 
should  be  in  conspicuous  places  to  create  a  no- 
tion of  life  and  populousness.  "  It  is  remarked  : 
"  There  is  a  fine  gradation  of  inanimate  objects 
up  almost  into  objects  of  life.  A  barren  hill 
has  a  very  dead  appearance  ;  covered  with  wav- 
ing woods  it  has  a  more  animated  show  ;  but  if 
a  cascade  is  seen  tumbling  down  that  hill 
through  these  woods,  it  becomes  still  more  en- 
livened." 

Of  the  "second  "  or  "romantic"  situation,  he 
considers  the  sentiment  to  be  created  by  it  is 
that  of  composure  rather  than  of  grandeur.  He 
still  recommends  the  Gothic  for  houses  intended 
for  use,  but  with  regard  to  the  architecture  of 
ruins  they  may  be  of  the  Grecian  form  ;  the 
plantations  should  consist  of  evergreen  groves, 
the  trees  set  very  near  each  other  in  the  quin- 
cunx order,  sometimes  producing  "long 
straight  walks,"  and  "  long  arched  walks." 
Water  here  should  be  smooth  and  quiet,  and  if 
a  river,  it  should  be  made  to  lose  itself  at  the 
end  in  a  thick  wood,  and  may  be  shaded  in  its 
course  with  Weeping  Willow  and  other  trees. 


A  small  stream  may  be  made  to  run  purling 
over  pebbles,  and  if  a  waterfall  or  cascade  is 
introduced,  the  water  should  not  be  broken,  but 
made  to  fall  in  one  regular  sheet.  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  directions  for  the  management  of 
the  ground  in  such  situations  ;  smoothing  into  a 
flat  is  always  against  taste  ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
it  would  here  flatter  the  indolence  of  the  mind." 
Again,  "  The  best  disposition  is  to  throw  the 
ground  into  smooth  walks,  following  the  course 
of  the  water  and  hills  ;  a  solitary  walk  in  a 
deep  valley,  by  the  side  of  a  smooth  water,  and 
covered  by  the  shades  of  the  neighbouring  hills 
and  woods,  is  the  very  region  of  melancholy." 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  points  in  the  essay 
in  which  I  do  not  find  my.self  at  one  with  the 
author.  "I  would  not  "flatter  the  indolence  of 
the  mind,''  nor  could  I  feel  happy  in  "the  re- 
gion of  melancholy.  "  A  garden  and  its  sur- 
roundings may  very  properly  be  designed  and 
planted  for  rest  and  meditation,  but  it  is  going 
a  little  too  far,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  pro- 
vide for  indolence  and  melancholy.  The 
change  of  scenery  presented  by  a  varied  and 
picturesque  or  beautiful  garden  is  the  safest 
rest,  but  as  to  melancholy,  is  it  not  dangerous 
to  cater  for  its  gratification  ? 

The  third  situation  is  that  of  a  champaign 
rich  country  full  of  gentle  inequalities.  "The 
sentiment  which  it  creates  is  cheerfulness,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  garden  in  this  situation  the  dis- 
position and  assemblage  should  be  such  as  may 
still  farther  carry  on  that  sentiment.''  Here 
follows  an  eulogium  on  Kent,  succeeding  which 
are  the  author's  opinions  of  water,  planting,  and 
buildings  in  association  with  ground  of  this 
character.  The  river  should  be  of  a  serpentine 
form — 

sometimes  losing  itself  in  the  appearance  of  a 
thicket  and  sometimes  in  that  of  a  lake,  but  for  the 
most  part  keeping  its  own  pleasant  meander.  The 
planting  in  such  a  place  should  consist  of  trees  of 
the  most  beautiful  forms  and  colours,  both  of  home 
and  of  exotic  kinds.  They  should  be  planted  in 
the  loose  and  open  manner,  so  that  the  beauty  of 
each  particular  tree,  and  the  beauty  of  the  ground 
they  cover  may  be  seen,  or  if  the  particular  rough- 
ness of  a  hill  forces  the  gardener  to  plant  them  in 
thickets,  he  should  if  possible  make  the  colours 
run  into  and  lose  themselves  in  each  other  like  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  As  this  is  the  situation  ii 
which  the  beauty  of  single  trees  may  be  best 
seen,  so  it  is  here  chiefiy  that  the  connoisseur  in 
the  science  of  trees  should  exert  his  knowledge  and 
taste. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  this  passage,  and 
I  would  commend  it  seriously  to  the  considera- 
tion and  adoption  of  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  choosing  trees  for  ornamental 
planting.  Over  and  over  again  (in  some 
instances  even  as  recently  as  this  year  1890) 
have  I  looked  upon  plantations  for  ornament 
with  disgust  rather  than  pleasure,  owing  to  the 
ill-chosen  and  ill-assorted  individuals  of  which 
they  are  made  up.  It  is  green,  universal  green 
— even  the  various  shades  of  that  colour  not  be- 
ing made  the  most  of — while  the  gold  and  silver 
tints,  the  brown,  the  purple  and  other  shades 
are  almost  or  altogether  ignored.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  little  known  or  used  are  some  of  our 
most  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees.  Ami  going 
too  far  in  saying  that  the  landscape  gardener 
has  only  half  learnt  his  profession  who  lacks  the 
knowledge  of  the  habits,  forms,  and  tints  of 
the  modern  as  well  as  the  old-fashioned  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  >.  As  regards  build- 
ings, the  Chinese  and  Grecian  architecture  are 
recommended  here,  also  the  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance of  the  lonio  order. 

The  fourth  and  last  situation  is  that  of  a 
dead  flat. 

The    English    in   aach   a  situation  attempt   to 
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humour  Nature ;  the  French  in  such  a  situation 
attempt  to  hide  her.  The  first,  from  their  too  great 
love  to  her,  expose  even  her  weakness ;  the  last, 
from  their  contempt  of  her,  conceal  even  her 
beauties.  If  these  two  tastes  were  to  make  con- 
cessions to  each  other,  perhaps  the  points  of  perfec- 
tion might  lie  between  the  two. 

The  moulding  of  the  flat  into  the  gentle  un- 
evenness  of  Kent,  which  no  one  understood 
better  than  the  late  Robert  Marnock  (and  which 
is  exemplified  in  his  construction  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  London),  is  spoken  of  approvingly.  Art 
is  here  courted.  But  such  a  situation,  as  is 
aptly  remarked,  is  calculated  to  afford  pleasure 
to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  imagination. 
Buildings  of  all  species  that  have  dignity  in 
them  are  admissible  here. 

On  the  last  page  the  author  remarks : — 
Could  we  suppose  a  great  monarch  lavishing  his 
treasures,  as  it  is  said  the  Emperor  of  China  has 
done,  in  beautifying  the  face  of  Nature,  the  most 
fortunate  disposition  of  grounds  for  an  attempt 
towards  perfection  in  this  art  would  be  where  there 
was  a  considerable  flat  adjoining  to  the  palace; 
where  that  flat  ran  into  gentle  unevennesses ;  where 
these  unevennesses  lost  themselves  in  a  romantic 
retired  situation  ;  and  where  that  romantic  situa- 
tion again  opened  and  extended  itself  into  a  view 
of  awful,  magnificent,  and  simple  Nature. 

This  passage  recalls  to  my  mind  the  gardens 
at  Drummond  Castle,  Perthshire,  where  the 
most  cultivated  scenes  are  gradually  and  artis- 
tically blended  with  the  grandest  and  wildest 
in  a  manner  that  would  almost  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  artist  had  been  influenced  by 
this  dictum  in  landscape  gardening. 

When  taking  up  the  pen  with  the  view  of 
bringing  this  essay  under  the  notice  of  the 
lovers  of  gardening,  I  had  no  idea  of  running 
on  to  so  great  a  length,  and  yet  much  is  left 
uimoticed  that  is  well  worthy  of  a  thoughtful 
perusal  ;  consequently,  I  would  recommend  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  get  the 
pamphlet,  and  they  wUl  not,  I  judge,  regret  the 
time  spent  in  reading  and  digesting  its  22  small 
octavo  pages.  Williajsi  Paul. 

Fauls'  Nurseries,  WaUham  Cross,  Herts. 
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A  LESSON  FROM  AMERICA. 

The  Americans  are  a  wide-awake  people.  They 
do  not  like  to  be  behind  the  world  in  anything, 
even  in  such  a  matter  as  the  provision  of  public 
parks  in  their  large  cities.  New  countries,  like 
new  men,  have  to  supply  themselves  with  neces- 
sities before  they  can  afford  luxuries.  Our 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic  having  compelled 
Dame  Nature  to  open  wide  for  them  her  over- 
flowing storehouses  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
requisites  of  life,  have  now  time  to  consider  how 
existence  can  be  made  healthful  and  pleasant  as 
well  as  profitable,  and  as  they  are  a  city-loving 
people,  they  are  endeavouring,  and  with  no 
small  success,  to  create  parks  for  the  people 
which  shall  rival  the  famous  royal  and  aristo- 
cratic "  pleasaunces  "  of  the  Old  World.  I  have 
some  photographs  collected  during  a  recent 
tour  in  the  States  which  show  what  some  of 
their  parks  are  like.  Each  city  desires  to  be 
ahead  of  its  rival.  Chicago  will  not  be  beaten 
by  New  York,  and  St.  Louis  sees  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  possess  as  fine  a  park  as  Baltimore 
or  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  of  the  ])rinci- 
pal  cities  have  made  maguidcent  pathways 
and  broad  boulevards,  uniting  their  open  spaces 


by  belts  of  greenery  often  miles  in  length,  bor- 
dered by  numerous  rows  of  trees. 

The  boulevards  of  Chicago,  shaded  by  six 
rows  of  trees,  are  250  feet  in  width,  and  over 
twenty  miles  in  length. 

Brooklyn  boasts  of  its  ocean  parkway,  5|  miles 
long  and  210  feet  wide,  with  a  triple  row  of 
trees  ;  and  its  Eastern  Parkway  2h  miles  long, 
210  feet  wide,  with  eight  rows  of  trees.  New 
York  has  likewise  connected  its  new  parks  with 
broad  strips  of  land,  and  Boston  is  engaged  in  a 
similar  manner.  St.  Louis  also  possesses  a  fine 
avenue  connecting  Forest  Hill  Park  with  the 
city.  Several  American  municipalities  have  cast 
the  main  burden  of  the  formation  of  these 
avenues  on  the  adjoining  landowners,  consider- 
ing it  only  just  that  those  who  benefit  by  the 
expenditure,  through  the  increase  of  value  thus 
given  to  their  land,  should  bear  the  principal 
cost  of  the  improvement.  It  would  be  well  if 
London  were  gradually  to  surround  itself  with 
a  similar  broad  belt  of  green  connecting  the 
principal  suburban  parks,  thus  forming  a 
boulevard  which,  when  completed,  would  pro- 
bably be  without  a  rival  in  the  world. 

Several  American  parks,  notably  those  of 
Chicago  and  Baltimore,  contain  broad  and  lofty 
glass  houses,  sheltering  choice  specimens  of 
Palms  and  tropical  pi  mts,  in  which  the  specta- 
tor can  walk  and  even  sit  at  ease,  enjoying  the 
warm  temperature,  while  he  studies  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  the  strange  vegetable  world  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  Others  contain  large 
tanks  of  warm  water  in  which  grow  the  gor- 
geous Lilies  of  Africa.  Boats,  apparently  pro- 
pelled by  large  graceful  swans,  float  on  artificial 
lakes  ;  fountains,  statues,  and  flowering  plants 
abound.  Music  is  provided  in  almost  all  the 
parks  gratis  for  the  people,  and  Chicago  has  not 
been  afraid  to  build  a  large  pavilion,  where  danc- 
ing is  permitted  on  a  polished  maple  floor,  to  the 
strains  of  a  band  stationed  in  an  overhanging 
gallery.  jMerry-go-rounds  are  provided  for  the 
children  as  well  as  self-acting  swings,  goat 
carriages,  and  other  delights,  whilst  their  elders 
can  drive  for  the  small  sum  of  2|d.  per  head  in 
well-appointed  four-in-hand  drags  to  distant 
parts  of  the  parks.  Every  facility  is  given  for 
games  and  picknicings,  tables,  seats,  water,  and 
attendants  being  provided  gratis.  In  short,  no 
efl'ort  is  spared  to  make  the  parks  attractive  to 
the  people,  and  tempt  them  during  the  summer 
months  from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  cities. 

This  jealous  rivalry  between  city  and  city 
for  the  possession  of  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful park  has  already  made  the  United  States 
the  possessor  of  the  largest  number  of  municipal 
open  spaces  of  50li  acres  and  upwards  of  any 
country  in  the  world.     These  are  :  — 

Acrep. 

Fairmouut  Park,  Philadelphia 27'.U 

*Pelham  Bay  Park,  New  York  1756 

Forest  Hill  Park,  St.  Louis  1372 

*Coartlandt  Park,  New  York 1132 

*San  Francisco  Park 1040 

Lynn  Park 1000 

Central  Park,  New  York    8G4 

Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore  704 

*Belleisle  Park,  Detroit   700 

*Bronx  Park,  New  York  0.53 

Lake  Shore  Park.'Chicago 5'.»3 

Jackson  Park,  Chicago    586 

tProspect  Park,  Brooklyn   526 

*Franklin  Park,  Boston    518 

Soldiers'  Home  Park,  Washington 500 

In  course  of  formation. 
t  Only  partly  laid  out. 

England  justly  prides  herself  on  her  magni- 
ficeut  parks  ;  but  her  finest  ones  are  private 
property,  unless  the  Royal  ones  may  be  con- 
sidered public.  If  they  who  have  charge  of  her 
municipal  "pleasaunces"  do  not  desire  to  be 
distanced   in   the   race   by  the  conservators  of 


public  parks  in  America,  I  warn  them  that  they 
must  look  sharply  to  their  laurels.  Public 
parks  in  that  country  are,  as  a  rule,  under 
the  direction  of  gentlemen  who  have  made  a 
life-long  study  of  the  art  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener- men  of  the  highest  education  and  of 
trained  taste  ;  they  receive  high  salaries  and  are 
backed  by  the  liberal  support  of  wealthy  and 
ambitious  communities.  In  competition  with 
such  men  the  ordinary  gardener  or  man  without 
special  training  would  not  be  in  the  running. 

We  possess  the  largest  municipal  park  in  the 
world,  viz  ,  Epping  Forest,  of  5348  acres,  not  to 
mention  such  unapproachable,  wUd  retreats  as 
that  of  Windsor  ;  but  many  of  our  city  parks 
are  not  as  well  cared  for  as  they  should  be.  Our 
private  parks  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  our  municipal  ones  should  be 
maintained  at  the  same  high  standard. — Eakl 
OF  Meath,  in  Daily  Graphic. 

Regent's  Park.— This  park  is  now  bright  with 
large  breaks  of  Crocuses  and  the  common  Scilla  bi- 
folia,  which  makes  a  soft  shimmering  cloud  of  blue 
colour,  like  a  mass  of  Bluebells  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  charming  Chionodoxa  Lucili:e  is  also 
planted  here  freely,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  this 
little  gem  introduced  into  the  London  parks.  It  is 
one  of  the  freest  and  most  easily  grown  of  hardy 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  the  sprays  of  blue  and 
white  flowers  amongst  the  Grass  giving  a  real 
touch  of  Nature  to  the  parks,  where,  until  recently, 
such  a  way  of  using  our  choicest  hardy  bulbs  was 
unheard  of.  The  pink  Hyacinths  are  in  full  beauty, 
and  before  long  the  Tulips  will  lift  their  heavy  cup- 
shaped  flowers  to  the  sun.  Spring  is  now  a  season 
of  flowers  in  the  London  parks,  and  we  welcome 
the  change  from  bare  beds  to  blocks  of  gay  colour 
and  breadths  of  early  Squills. 

Mitcham  Common. — At  Mitcham  ■\''estry  Hall, 
recently,  a  meeting  was  held  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  public  rights  over 
Mitcham  Common.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
G.  P.  Bidder,  Q.C.,  who  said  that  this  common  had 
been  so  misused,  that  it  had  become  necessary  to 
see  what  they  could  do  in  the  matter.  He  himself 
had  spent  £1000  on  the  question.  They  were  there 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  their  common 
from  being  bodily  carted  away  before  their  eyes. 
Mr.  Bonsor  proposed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving Mitcham  Common  as  a  recreation  ground. 
He  said  that  gravel  must  be  obtained  from  some- 
where, but  he  thought  that  persons  taking  it  should 
at  least  see  that  the  surface  was  arranged  decently 
afterwards.  The  resolution  was  carried.  A  scheme 
was  then  laid  before  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Burkett, 
and  agreed  to,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  going  to  work 
to  secure  the  end  desired.  Twelve  ratepayers  of 
Mitcham  and  twelve  of  Beddington  were  to  lay  a 
petition  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
petition  being  granted,  a  Board  of  Conservators 
would  be  appointed  who  would  draw  up  bye-laws 
for  the  common.  The  cost  of  management  would 
be  small,  and  could  be  met  by  a  rate  levied  by  the 
vestry.  If  an  economic  body  of  conservators  were 
chosen,  the  cost  would  be  very  small.  This  plan  had 
been  successfully  tried  in  the  cases  of  Hackney 
Common,  Tooting  Bee,  Chislehurst,  and  others. 

North  Woolwich  Gardens. — Londoners  in 
the  far  East  have  come  into  possession  of  a  new 
playground.  The  Royal  Victoria  Gardens,  North 
Woolwich,  have  just  been  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
The  ground  covers  Hi  acres,  and  has  been  pur- 
chased for  £10,000,  which  has  been  raised  partly  by 
subscription  and  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners  and  other  contributions  from  public 
funds.  The  gardens  have  long  been  popular  as  a 
place  of  entertainment,  but  they  have  suffered  from 
neglect,  and  some  outlay  will  be  necessary  to  make 
them  presentable.  For  this  purpose  the  public  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  County  Council  have  obtained 
Parliamentary  powers  for  acquiring  sites  outside 
the  metropolis,  the  greater  part  of  the  gardens  be- 
ing in  the  parish  of  East  Ham.  In  one  respect  they 
resemble  Battersea  Park,  having  a  fine  front  to  the 
river. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


DEUTZIAS. 

The  illustration  that  accompanies  these  re- 
marks shows  truthfully  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
best  of  all  the  Deutzias,  the  now  common  D. 
scabra,  or  crenata.  The  genus  is  named  in 
compliment  to  a  friend  of  the  great  Thunberg, 
John  Deutz,  the  Dutch  naturalist,  and  is  allied 
botanically  to  the  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus), 
to  which,  however,  in  general  aspect  it  bears 
very  little  resemblance.  Although  natives  of 
India  and  Japan,  all  the  Deutzias,  even  the 
pretty  D.  gracilis,  forced  by  the  thousand  for 
the  adornment  of  the  greenhouse,  are  quite 
hardy,  though  when  first  introduced,  gardeners 
were  chary  of  exposing  the  presumed  tender 
shrubs  to  the  variable  British  climate.  The 
value  of  the  Deutzias  for  forcing  is  well  known, 
l)ut  we  would  rather  draw  attention  to  their 
beauty  and  distinctness  when  forming  a  grace- 
ful bush  0  feet  or  8  feet  high,  as  D.  scabra  will 


in  the  flowery  land  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  beauty  when  in  full  bloom,  and  finds 
a  home  in  most  gardens,  while  it  is  also  used 
as  a  hedge  plant.  The  leaves  are  covered 
with  minute  hairs — hence  the  name  scabra. 
There  are  two  varieties  worth  special  note.  One 
is  the  double  form  introduced  by  Fortune 
from  Japan  in  18G0  ;  the  flowers  are  quite  double, 
white,  tinged  deeply  with  rose,  and  borne  in 
large  terminal  racemes.  Although  used  for  forc- 
ing, it  does  well  in  the  open  air.  The  other  is 
candidissima  fl.-pl.,  the  flowers  of  which,  each 
like  a  miniature  rosette,  are  snow-white,  and  de- 
lightful when  clustering  thickly  on  the  slender 
shoot.s.  This  was  raised  from  crenata  flore- 
pleno  by  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York. 
It  is  now  forced  very  largely,  but  its  value 
for  the  garden  is  somewhat  overlooked.  Some 
may  know  it  under  the  name  of  Pride  of 
Rochester,  as  it  is  labelled  thus  in  some  collec- 
tions. 

When  we  have  finished  with  the  hairy-leaved 


Deutzia  scabra,  in  Mr.  Scrase-Dickins's  garden  at  Coolhurst.     Easraved  for  The  Garden. 


do  in  the  shrubbery,  or  in  some  position  where 
its  prodigal  display  of  the  purest  white  flowers 
will  not  be  lost  to  view.  Of  recent  years  the 
endeavour  to  make  everything  subordinate  to 
evergreen  shrubs  and  conifers  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  banishing  many  fine  plants  from  the 
garden,  Deutzias  amongst  the  number ;  but 
such  shrubs  give  three  times  the  beauty  and 
pleasure  when  not  planted  in  some  hid- 
den corner  of  the  grounds.  Their  culture 
is  very  easy,  one  great  essential  being  a  light, 
well-drained  soil,  especially  if  such  a  kind  as 
gracilis  is  planted  in  the  open,  while  plenty  of 
sun  and  shelter  from  cold  winds  are  also  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  handsome  bushes  wreathed 
in  early  summer  with  panicles  of  bloom.  Prune 
every  year  to  cut  away  the  old  wood,  and  thin 
the  young  shoots,  in  this  consisting  the  prin- 
cipal annual  attention  required. 

The  most  useful  of  all,  for  those  who  are  un- 
happy enough  to  be  without  Deutzias  in  the 
garden,  is  D.  scabra,  which  was  brought  from 
Japan  in  1822,  and  grows  to  between  7  feet  and 
8   feet   in  height.      We   can   understand   that 


D.  scabra,  the  brightest  species  of  the  genus  is 
described,  but  the  dwarf  gracilis,  forced  in  such 
numbers  in  the  spring,  merits  a  word  for  its 
value  in  the  open  garden  when  planted  in  a 
light,  well  drained  soil  and  in  a  sheltered  sunny 
position.  It  was  introduced  about  1835  from 
Japan.  The  Deutzias  mentioned  are  the  most 
useful ;  there  are  others,  as  corymbosa,  the 
sweet-scented  staminea,  and  parviflora,  but  to 
the  ordinary  planter  who  does  not  want  a  col- 
lection, D.  scabra  or  crenata  and  its  varieties  will 
give  sufficient  pleasure.  Not  only  do  they  grow 
well  in  a  shrubbery,  but  on  a  sunny  wall  will 
flourish  vigorou.sly,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
.such  to  cover  in  all  gardens.  Propagation 
may  be  done  easily  early  in  summer  by  cut- 
tings placed  under  a  hand-glass,  or  strong  shoots 
dibbled  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  autumn  will  root. 


Coleonema  alba. — The  Coleonemas  form  a 
group  of  small  evergreen  Heath-like  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  succeed  well 
under  much  the  same  conditions  as  the  numerous 
Ericas  from  the  same  region,    C.  alba  forms  a  neat- 


growing,  profusely-branched  bush,  clothed  with 
bright  green  linear  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are 
small  and  pure  white,  are  borne  in  little  clusters  on 
the  front  of  every  shoot,  even  to  the  smallest, 
so  that  at  its  best  the  entire  plant  is  quite  a 
mass  of  pretty  neat  blossoms.  In  potting  this 
Coleonema,  the  soil  should  consist  principally  of 
sandy  peat,  with  which  a  little  good  fibrous 
loam  may  be  added.  It  is  a  plant  that  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer,  but,  as 
is  usual  with  most  Heaths,  it  needs  great  care  in 
watering.  After  flowering  (which  it  does  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months),  the  plants 
should  be  cut  back  rather  hard,  otherwise  they  are 
liable  to  run  up  thin  and  naked  towards  the  base. 
The  Coleonemas  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Diosmas, 
another  neat-growing,  free- flowering  genus  of 
South  African  shrubs,  the  members  of  which  were 
at  one  time  more  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
country  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. — T. 

Pinus  muricata.— Although  of  no  valae  to  the 
planter  for  timber,  this  Pine  is  very  ornamental  and 
distinct.  When  young,  it  forms  a  somewhat  irregular 
specimen,  but  afterwards  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  subdivides  into  several  large  branches,  so  that 
generally  all  trace  of  a  leader  is  lost.  When  in  this 
stage  it  is  so  distinct  as  to  be  recognised  at  a  glance, 
the  whole  specimen  having  a  massive  appearance 
from  its  ample  dark  green  foliage.  This  Pine  is  a 
native  of  the  Californian  mountains,  and  is  said  at 
times  in  its  native  country  to  attain  a  height  of  40 
feet,  but  here  a  specimen  10  feet  or  12  feet  high  is 
a  large  one.  It  belongs  to  the  two-leaved  section 
of  Pines,  that  is,  those  with  two  leaves  in  a  sheath, 
and  included  among  its  immediate  associates  o£ 
this  section  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the 
Austrian  and  Scotch  Firs,  as  well  as  the  Coreican, 
Stone  and  Cluster  Pines.  The  cones,  each  about  3 
inches  in  length,  are  furnished  at  least  on  the  one 
side  with  very  hard  sharp  prickles,  from  whence 
the  name  of  muiicata  is  derived.  These  cones  are 
borne  generally  in  whorls  round  the  branches  after 
the  manner  of  the  Cluster  Pme  (P  Pinaster),  and 
will  remain  on  many  years,  so  that  som-times 
branches  may  be  met  with  studded  with  whorls  of 
cones  for  a  considerable  distance.  This  Pine,  which 
was  introduced  by  Hartweg  in  1816,  is  also  known 
under  the  specific  names  of  Edgariana  and  Murray- 
ana,  for  though  by  some  there  is  considered  to  be  a 
slight  diflference  between  them,  it  is  probable  that 
this  difference  may  often  be  found  in  a  group  of 
seedlings  raised  from  one  individual  tree.  One  very 
desirable  quality  possessed  by  this  Pine  is,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil  and  situation, 
for  it  will  do  well  on  ro^ky  or  gravelly  soils  and 
in  a  bleak  exposed  spot.  In  this  last  respect  it 
differs  greatly  from  most  other  Californian  Pines, 
bat  this  no  doubt  is  owing  to  P.  muricata  being  a 
native  of  a  mountainous  region. — T. 

Xsuga  Sieboldi.— All  the  Hemlock  Firs  to 
which  this  belongs  are  natives  of  North  America 
except  the  above-named  species  and  the  rare  T. 
Brunoniana,  which,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  be 
injured  by  spring  frosts,  is  quite  uncommon.  T. 
Sieboldi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
quite  distinct  from  T.  Albertiana  and  canadensis, 
the  two  species  that  are  most  often  seen.  It  is  of 
an  open  pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  and  has  gene- 
rally some  secondary  stems  springing  from  about 
the  base  of  the  specimen.  The  branchlets  are 
numerous  and  clothed  with  broad,  Yew-like 
leaves,  the  under  side  of  which  is  glaucous.  It 
differs  from  its  nearest  ally,  the  Canadian  Hem- 
lock, in  the  leaves  being  aUogether  larger  and  of  a 
deeper  green,  while  the  plant  is  much  denser  in 
habit.  This  Fir  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Japan,  and  is  conseqiently  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country,  while  it  will  flourish  in  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils  better  than  any  of  the  allied  species. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Conifers  for  a  small 
lawn,  or  as  a  single  specimen  where  space  is 
limited,  as  while,  to  a  certain  extent,  compact 
growing  it  is  totally  devoid  of  any  siiffne-s  or 
formality.  There  is  a  variety  (nana)  which  is  of 
very  slow  growth,  and  to  the  lover  of  miniature 
Conifers  is  a  very  desirable  kind.  The  Himalayan 
T.  Brunoniana  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  which 
forms  a  blunt  pyramid  with  spreading  branches 
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that  droop  gracefully  on  all  sides.  The  leaves  are 
longer  than  in  any  of  the  other  Hemlock  Spruces, 
and  silvery  white  underneath. — T. 

SILVERY-LEAVED  CONIFERS. 
Vakieoated  Conifers  are  seldom  or  never  satis- 
factory, but  amongst  those  with  silvery  leafage  are 
some  very  beautiful  forms,  which  associate  well 
with  the  very  dark  green  kinds.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  all  is  the  glaucous  variety  of  Abies  Engelmanni, 
itself  a  very  ornamental  member  of  the  Spruce  Firs, 
which  usually  forms  when  young  a  compact  pyra- 
mid with  horizontal  growing  stiff  branches,  very 
thickly  covered  with  sharp-pointed  leaves.  The 
glaucous  variety  differs  from  the  type  in  the  foliage 
being  of  an  almost  silvery  whiteness,  that  is  when 
the  best  forms  are  obtained,  for  being  raised  in 
quantity  from  seed  there  is,  of  course,  considerable 
variation  in  the  progeny.  This  Spruce  is  a  native 
of  the  colder  districts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  for  it  does  not 
start  into  growth  early  enough  in  the  season  to  be 
injured  by  the  spring  frosts.  Each  species  of  Cedar 
is  represented  by  a  silvery-leaved  form,  the  finest 
of  the  three  being  the  glaucous  variety  of  the  At- 
lantic Cedar,  which  in  the  case  of  a  variety  in 
good  health  is  almost  a  silvery  white.  There  is  a 
form  of  Lawson's  Cypress  (argentea)  in  which  the 
glaucous  character  is  very  pronounced.  In  several 
Junipers  the  foliage  is  more  or  less  silvery,  the 
finest  being  the  glaucous  form  of  the  Red  Cedar 
(glauca),  whose  branches  are  somewhat  more  slen- 
der, and  the  foliage  much  more  glaucous  than  that 
of  the  type.  The  upright  variety  of  the  Crimean 
Juniper  (J.  excelsa  stricta),  which  originated  in  the 
once  famous  nursery  of  Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting, 
some  years  ago,  differs  from  the  type,  being  of  a 
more  tapering  outline,  while  the  leaves  are  very 
glaucescent.  J.  excelsa  itself  is  of  a  greyish-green 
tint,  but  the  foliage  is  in  whiteness  greatly  sur- 
passed by  the  variety  stricta.  A  very  distinct,  but 
uncommon  species  of  Juniper  must  be  included  in 
this  group,  viz  ,  J.  pachyphlsea,  a  slender,  upright 
growing  kind  of  tapering  habit,  with  foliage  more 
silvery  than  that  of  any  of  the  Junipers.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  take 
high  rank  as  an  orn'amental  tree,  being  irregular  in 
growth  and  liable  to  lose  its  bottom  branches. 
Another  species  from  somewhat  the  same  locality 
is  J.  ocoidentalis,  which  forms  a  specimen  a  good 
deal  like  the  Crimean  Juniper  (J.  excelsa);  indeed, 
it  was  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  European 
kind  by  its  discoverers.  The  last  to  mention  is 
Retinospora  squarrosa,  which  is  considered  by  some 
as  a  form  of  R.  pisifera,  in  which  only  the  juvenile 
or  primordial  leaves  are  developed.  The  Retino- 
spora in  question  is,  however,  horticulturally  very 
different  from  R.  pisifera,  as  it  forms  a  dense-grow- 
ing low  tree,  while  the  needle-shaped  leaves  are  of 
a  light  glaucous  green,  and  at  times  of  almost  a  sil- 
very whiteness.  It  is  a  very  pretty  Conifer,  which 
can  be  easily  struck  from  cuttings,  and  will  succeed 
better  than  many  of  its  class  in  sandy  soils,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  seen  best  in  a  good,  open  loam  fairly 
moist,  and  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

T. 

Orafting  Lilacs. — As  mentioned  on  page  281, 
thanks  chiefly  to  Continental  sources,  there  are 
many  new  varieties  of  Lilac,  and  it  would  be  grati- 
fying if  Continental  nurserymen  could  be  induced 
to  propagate  them  by  means  of  cuttings,  layers,  or 
by  detaching  rooted  suckers — in  short,  by  any 
means  rather  than  by  grafting  or  budding  them  on 
to  the  common  Lilac,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
produces  such  an  abundance  of  suckers.  The  prac- 
tice of  grafting  these  newer  varieties  seems  to  be 
almost  universal,  and  in  most  cases  the  result  is  a 
continual  forest  of  suckers,  which  need  to  be  con- 
stantly removed,  and  if  left  untouched  for  a  little 
time  grow  very  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the 
grafted  portion,  which  on  examination  will  be 
often  found  to  have  made  but  little  headway.  The 
old  arguments  in  favour  of  grafting  will,  no  doubt, 
be  brought  forward  by  some  in  the  case  of  Lilacs, 
but  there  is  really  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
propagated  exclusively  in  this  way,  as  cuttings  are 


by  no  means  difficult  to  strike.  I  am  sure  many 
purchasers  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  a  plant  on  its  own  roots  (whose  suckers  might 
be  encouraged)  than  for  a  grafted  specimen  which 
would  need  unremitting  attention  in  the  removal 
of  suckers.  The  beautiful  Prunus  triloba  also  and 
the  pretty  little  P.  sinensis,  when  grafted  on  the 
common  Sloe,  as  is  usually  done,  must  be  constantly 
watched,  and  even  then  a  grafted  specimen  is 
seldom  satisfactory, — H.  P. 


THE  PLUM-FRUITED  YEW. 

(PEUMNOPITYS  ELEGANS. ) 

When  I  state  that  this  beautiful  Taxad  is  a 
native  of  Chili  no  one  need  take  alarm,  as  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country  and  grows  freely 
in  any  ordinary  well-drained,  yet  fairly  moist 
soil.  On  the  Andes  of  Valdivia,  in  Southern 
ChUi,  where  it  is  found  from  4500  feet  to  0000 
feet  elevation,  it  is  said  to  attain  40  feet  to  50 
feet  in  height,  naturally  grown  trees  in  its 
native  mountains  resembling  in  habit  well- 
grown  specimens  of  Abies  Douglasi.  Whether 
trees  planted  in  this  country  will  attain  the 
above  dimensions  it  is  as  yet  impossible  for  any- 
one to  say,  but,  judging  from  several  specimens 
put  out  here  in  1808,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  will,  that  is  provided  they  are  kept  to 
single  leaders  and  the  side  shoots  for  a  few 
years  after  planting  are  moderately  pinched. 
This  manipulation,  however,  I  Lave  not  al- 
lowed ;  consetiuently  our  best  trees  composed 
of  numerous  equally  strong  branches  are  about 
16  feet  in  height  and  12  feet  through.  In  this 
form  they  make  light,  bright,  graceful  speci- 
mens, densely  clothed  with  branchlets  and  foli- 
age from  the  turf  to  the  tip,  and  now  thoroughly 
established  the  leading  growths  average  12 
inches  in  a  year. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  the  introducers  in  1860, 
through  their  collector,  Mr.  Richard  Pearse, 
give  the  following  interesting  description  of  this 
as  yet  little  known  tree  ;  "Leaves  linear  flat- 
tened, from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  sub-distichously  arranged,  deep  bright 
green  above  and  slightly  glaucous  beneath. 
Fruit  resembles  in  form  and  size  the  berry  of 
an  ordinary  white  Grape,  but  in  structure  that 
of  a  Cherry,  the  kernel  being  contained  in  a 
hard  stone  or  nut,  surrounded  by  a  soft  fleshy 
pulp  enclosed  in  a  tough  rind.  The  ripe  fruit, 
both  fresh  and  dried,  is  eaten  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  natives,  and  has  by  no  means  a  dis- 
agreeable flavour.  The  wood  is  hard,  dark  red 
in  colour,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish." 

To  the  owners  of  large  collections  of  Conifers 
who  have  not  yet  introduced  this  Taxad  or 
Podocarp  I  can  strongly  recommend  Prumno- 
pitys  elegans,  as  here  it  has  stood  all  weathers, 
including  34^  of  frost,  and  has  not  turned  colour 
or  shed  a  leaf.  For  planting  in  the  shrubbery 
and  for  making  hedges  I  believe  it  is  as  well 
adapted  as  the  common  Yew,  whilst  for  form- 
ing undipped  screens  in  vOla  gardens  or  grow- 
ing into  neat  cheerful  lawn  specimens  on  heavy 
calcareous  soils  I  have  an  idea  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed where  some  Conifers  from  colder  countries 
faU.  It  stands  well  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Coombe  Wood,  where  numerous  stout  bushes 
are  in  perfect  health,  and  being  so  light  and 
glaucous  these  small  plants  show  a  beauty  of 
their  own  when  moved  by  the  wind.  Our  trees 
have  not  yet  borne  drupes,  neither  have  I  seen 
any  sign  of  pollen  ;  consequently  I  can  form  no 
opinion  of  their  sex,  but  this  matters  little,  as 
cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  the  autumn 
and  covered  with  cup  glasses  make  rooted  plants 
within  twelve  months.  W.  C. 

Daptniphyllum  glaucescens.— This  is  a 
very  distinct  evergreen  sbrab,  which  appears  to  be 


perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  and  central  districts  of  Japan,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
through,  I  believe,  their  collector,  Mr.  Maries.  At 
the  first  glance  the  plant  might  almost  be  mistaken 
for  a  Rhododendron.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed 
at  the  apex,  from  5  inches  to  7  inches  long,  and 
about  2  inches  in  width  at  the  broadest  part.  The 
upper  surface  is  of  a  delicate  pale  green,  while  the 
underside  is  covered  with  a  bluish  grey  glancescence. 
The  bark  of  the  young  growth,  the  foot-stalks  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  mid-ribs  are  bright  crimson, 
thus  contrasting  in  a  marked  manner  with  the  soft 
colour  of  the  leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a 
dense  sturdy  growth,  plentifully  furnished  with 
leaves,  which  are  bold  and  spreading.  A  second 
species,  or  perhaps  a  variety  of  the  last,  is  D. 
jessoensis,  which  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of 
Jesso,  where  it  at  times  forms  an  undergrowth  of 
the  forests.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being 
dwarfer  and  denser  in  habit,  while  the  leaves  are 
smaller,  somewhat  rounder,  and  of  a  deeper  green 
above,  the  glaucescence  of  the  undersides  being  of  a 
more  decided  bluish  tint.  Both  are  well  worth  a 
note  where  distinct  evergreen  shrubs  are  desired. 
— T. 

Thorns  and  liilacs I  was  glad  to  see  a  good 

word  for  these  on  p.  281.  There  is  hardly  a  garden 
or  landscape  in  the  country  that  would  not  be 
greatly  improved  by  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
these  charming  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs.  Both  are 
also  most  effective  in  groups  of  considerable  size. 
The  system  of  dotting  Thorns  singly  in  parks  or 
pleasure  grounds  and  Lilacs  in  shrubberies  has 
done  great  injustice  to  the  colouring  value  of 
both,  and  the  berries  of  the  Thorns  prove  almost 
as  ornamental  and  varied  as  the  blooms.  There 
is  also  a  great  variety  of  form,  colour,  and  size  in 
the  leaves,  so  that  every  feature  of  the  Thorn  has 
its  special  value  in  the  landscape  at  certain  times 
and  seasons.  "  E.  H."  also  refers  to  their  special 
value  for  forcing  or  forwarding  in  a  large  state  in 
comparatively  cool  houses.  For  very  many  years 
it  was  my  practice  to  furnish  a  nice  collection  of 
standard  Thorns  for  Easter.  These  furnished  the 
chief  attraction  of  a  conservatory  attached  to  the 
mansion,  and  nothing  could  be  more  admired. 
They  were  also  greatly  valued  for  Easter  church 
decoration,  dinner  tables,  &c.  They  do  not  last 
long  cut  unless  carefully  placed  in  water.  Lilacs 
are  much  more  used,  and  their  value  for  decoration 
is  better  known  than  that  of  Thorns. — D.  T.  F. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Kibes  albidum  is  waxily  lovely  just  now,  and 
one  feels  so  much  obliged  to  anything  that  will  be 
good-natured  enough  to  grow  under  drip. — K. 

*#*  We  suppose  this  to  be  a  form  of  the  Flowering 
Currant. — Ed. 

Cupressus  Knightiana. — I  think  I  saw  noticed 
by  Mr.  Nicholson  somewhere  that  Cupressus  Knight- 
iana  is  very  rare.  One  I  planted  here  is  about  18 
feet  or  20  feet  high,  and  looks  like  a  lovely  fountain 
drooping  all  over,  thickly  set  with  these  little  cones- 
some  in  masses  of  brown  tint,  others  almost  orange 
and  some  light, — M.  R. 

The  Weeping  Cornel. — This  is  the  pendulous 
variety  of  Coruus  florida.  Though  of  an  exceedingly 
graceful,  drooping  habit,  it  retains  its  upright  leading 
stem  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  weeping  trees. 
It  has  the  large  white  bloom,  brilliant  red  berries  and 
rich  crimson  autumn  foliage  of  the  species  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy. — Orchard  and  Garden. 

Berberis  stenophylla. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  showy  shrubs  that  anyone  can  plant, 
as  it  flowers  in  the  greatest  protufcion,  for  every 
branch,  twig  or  shoot  comes  laden  with  rich  orange- 
coloured  blooms.  The  plant,  being  of  a  uaturally 
drooping  habit,  is  best  planted  on  high  ground  or 
other  raised  position,  as  then  it  shows  otf  its  beauty  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Those  who  have  not  got  this 
Berberis  mill  find  that  the  best  way  is  to  obtain  it  m 
pots,  as,  like  most  or  all  of  the  others,  it  is  difficult  to 
transplant,  and  unless  caught  just  at  the  right  time 
when  starting  into  growth,  plants  moved  are  almost 
sure  to  be  lost. — S.  D. 

Japanese  Wineberry.— Perhaps  few  more 
interesting  and  valuable  novelties  have  been  Intro- 
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duced  this  season  than  this.  As  we  have  grown 
and  fruited  it,  we  may  be  permitted  to  know  some- 
thing about  it  and  to  tell  our  readers  that  it  is  really 
a  good  thing.  It  is  a  Japanese  Raspberry,  but 
differs  considerably  from  any  variety  common  to 
this  country.  It  is  the  product  of  some  seeds  sent 
home  by  Prof.  Georgeson,  late  of  Tokio,  Japan,  and 
gathered  by  him  from  a  plant  growing  in  a  wild 
state  on  the  mountains  of  that  country.  The  canes 
of  this  interesting  plant  are  large,  robust,  and  en- 
tirely hardy  here ;  they  are  thickly  covered  with 
purplish-red  hairs  which  extend  along  the  stem  to 
its  extremity.  The  leaves  are  large,  tough,  dark 
green  above  and  silvery  grey  beneath.  Each  berry 
is  at  first  tightly  enveloped  by  the  large  calyx,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  burr,  which  is  also  so  thickly  covered 
with  purplish-red  hairs  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  Moss  Rose-buds.  These  gradually  open 
and  turn  back,  exposing  the  fruit  in  all  its  beauty. 
The  berries  are  of  medium  size  as  compared  with 
our  Raspberries,  but  of  a  beautiful  translucent 
appearance,  running  through  the  shades  of  deep 
amber  to  crimson  as  they  ripen.  In  quality  it  may 
be  rated  first-class,  being  sprightly  and  of  a  brisk 
subacid,  but  good  flavour.  Ripens  early  in  July. — 
Orchard  and  Garden. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


CAPSICUMS. 

These  are  well  worthy  of  being  cultivated,  even 
for  decoration  only.  A  good  cook  or  house- 
keeper, however,  can  make  good  use  of  either 
green  or  ripe  pods,  there  being,  therefore,  still 
stronger  reasons  why  Capsicums  should  be  more 
generally  grown  than  they  are  in  this  country. 
The  varieties  best  known  are  those  with  long, 
thin,  tapering  pods,  these  being  catalogued  as 
Long  Red  and  Long  Yellow.  They  are  of  free 
branching  habit  and  very  productive.  TheChiliis 
a  suitable  companion  for  the  foregoing,  this  form 
having  small  erect  pods  which  are  produced  in 
great  profusion.  Williams'  Little  Gem  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  foregoing,  this  being  of  dwarf, 
compact  habit,  and  settiug  abundance  of  tiny 
pods.  The  varieties  with  larger  pods  are,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  much  mUder  in 
flavour  than  those  previously  noticed,  and  also 
somewhat  more  shy  bearing  ;  but  they  are  far 
more  attractive  in  appearance,  and  quite  hot 
enough  for  most  purposes  to  which  Capsicums 
generally  are  devoted.  One  of  the  most  orna- 
mental will  be  found  in  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
batch  of  this  golden- fruited  form  in  small  pots 
being  very  serviceable  in  the  autumn.  The  fruit 
of  the  red  and  yellow  Tomato-shaped  Capsicum  so 
much  resembles  medium-sized  ribbed  Tomatoes 
as  to  convey  the  impression  to  an  inexperienced 
observer  that  they  are  really  samples  of  the 
latter,  and  I  have  had  them  sent  to  me  under 
the  name  of  "new  Spanish  Tomato."  Golden 
Dawn  much  resembles  the  very  fine  form  shown 
at  the  Chiswick  vegetable  conference  by  MM. 
Vilmorin  et  Cie,  under  the  name  of  Golden 
Queen,  a  single  plant  bearing  thirteen  large 
handsome  fruit.  The  same  firm  staged  a  plant 
of  Large  Bell  or  Bull's  Nose,  with  ten  immense 
red  pods,  some  of  which  were  fully  4  inches 
deep  and  as  much  through  ;  also  equally  well- 
grown  specimens  of  Sweet  Spanish  and  Pepper 
Improved,  the  pods  in  each  case  being  extra 
large  and  richly  coloured. 

Most  of  the  varieties  I  have  named  or  syno- 
nyms can  be  obtained  from  English  seedsmen 
and  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  and  their 
cultural  requirements  being  of  the  simplest  de- 
scription, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  either  a 
trial  of  a  few  or  several  of  them  being  made. 
The  seed  ought  to  be  procured  and  sown  at 
once  in  either  small  pots  or  pans,  and  if  plunged 
in  or  set  on  a  hotbed  in  a  house  or  frame  and 


properly  attended  to,  it  will  germinate  quickly. 
Before  the  seedlings  become  much  drawn  trans- 
fer the  pots  to  a  shelf  or  well  raise  them  to 
the  light  in  a  warm  house,  and  when  in  rough 
leaf  pot  olT  the  required  number  either  singly 
or  in  triplets.  Where  the  plants  are  intended 
principally  or  solely  for  decorating  greenhouses 
and  conservatories,  they  are  best  grown  singly, 
being  first  sunk  up  to  the  seed  leaves  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  from  these  eventually,  or  before  they 
are  much  root-bound,  shifted  into  larger  sizes, 
C-inch  pots  being  none  too  large  for  the  more 
vigorous  growers.  The  commoner  forms,  or  any 
that  it  is  intended  to  either  plant  or  plunge  in 
the  open,  may  be  placed  round  the  sides  of  6- 
inch  pots,  three  in  each,  no  further  potting  be- 
ing needed.  For  a  time  all  must  be  kept  in 
gentle  heat,  lightly  shaded  and  carefully  watered, 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  well  established,  a  light 
airy  shelf  in  a  warm  greenhouse  is  the  best 
position  for  them. 

Subsequent  treatment  ought  to  depend  very 
much  upon  circumstances.  In  all  moderately 
warm  localities  the  commoner  or  small-fruited 
varieties  will  in  most  seasons  succeed  admirably 
at  the  foot  of  sunny  walls,  or  even  on  warm 
borders.  I  have  known  them  do  well  when 
plunged  in  pots  along  the  fronts  of  outside  Vine 
borders,  this  plan  admitting  of  all  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  warm  greenhouse  in  the  autumn  to 
ripen  their  crops  if  need  be.  In  this  case  the 
plants  will  require  to  be  watered  occasionally, 
and  almost  daily  in  hot  dry  weather,  liquid 
manure  also  being  needed  frequently,  and  they 
must  be  housed  before  wet,  cold  and  frosty  wea- 
ther in  September  injures  them.  Planted  out 
in  a  single  row  on  a  slightly  raised  border  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or  fence  (there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  located  imme- 
diately in  front  of  Tomatoes),  about  the  first  week 
in  June,  and  after  they  have  been  hardened  ofl" 
somewhat,  the  plants,  without  much  further 
trouble  other  than  mulching,  grow  strongly,  set, 
and,  as  a  rule,  ripen  ofi'  a  good  portion  of  their 
heavy  crops  before  frosts  destroy  them.  If  lifted 
without  breaking  the  balls  of  soil  and  roots.  Cap- 
sicums may  be  potted  up  fairly  well,  though  not 
so  readily  as  Solanums.  Stakes  are  not  often 
necessary,  but  if  the  plants  show  signs  of  break- 
ing or  falling  down  in  any  way  they  ought  to  be 
lightly  supported,  as  it  is  very  certain  the  pods 
will  ripen  badly  on  any  growths  resting  on  the 
ground. 

In  cold  late  districts  and  in  most  cases  where 
the  plants  are  needed  principally  for  house  de- 
coration, a  diflferent  method  of  culture  should 
be  adopted.  All  ought  to  be  shifted  into  fruit- 
ing pots  early  in  the  summer,  and  be  other- 
wise made  to  grow  sturdily  and  branch  natur- 
ally, stopping  the  shoots  in  any  way  being  a 
faulty  practice.  Capsicums  set  fruit  most  freely 
when  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  they  may  well 
therefore  be  transferred  to  a  sunny  pit  or  frame, 
the  lights  being  drawn  ofl' whenever  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Whether  the  plants  be  returned 
to  light  greenhouse  stages  to  ripen  their  crops 
or  not  must  rest  with  the  cultivators,  but  I 
have  always  found  the  extra  large  varieties 
especially  to  be  very  attractive  during  August, 
and  for  many  weeks  afterwards,  and  consider 
them  well  worthy  of  house  room.  Capsicums 
should  be  grown  well,  or  not  at  all,  starved 
specimens  being  anything  but  ornamental  or 
profitable.  Any  light  and  fairly  rich  loamy  soil 
will  suit  them,  and  scarcely  any  kind  of  liquid 
manure,  used  in  moderation,  comes  amiss  to 
them. 

In  some  few  establishments  there  is  annually 
a  demand  for  a  considerable  number  of  ripe 
Capsicum    pods   or    Chilies    for    making    into 


pepper  and  other  purposes,  this  being  found 
superior  to  the  much  adulterated  stufl'  generally 
sold  as  Cayenne  pepper.  As  before  pointed  out, 
it  is  only  in  the  more  favoured  localities  that 
open-air  culture  succeeds,  but  a  few  dozen  plants 
put  out  in  a  warm  pit,  or  even  a  frame  on  a  hot- 
bed, in  succession  to  Potatoes  or  Beans  will 
usually  yield  abundance  of  pods  without  much 
trouble.  In  one  garden  that  I  was  employed  in 
a  long  central  pit  in  a  three-quarter  span-roofed 
forcing  house  was  annually  planted  with  Capsi- 
cums soon  after  it  was  no  longer  needed  for 
propagating,  and  such  large  quantities  of  ripe 
and  green  pods  were  gathered  and  used,  that  I 
have  often  thought  it  might  prove  a  good  com- 
mercial speculation  to  grow  them  in  a  somewhat ' 
similar  manner  for  the  market. 

W.  Iggtoden. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GLOBE  ARTICHOKE. 
Globe  Abtichokes  of  good  quality  are  always  ap- 
preciated. Artichokes  grow  best  in  a  sandy  loam 
liberally  manured  and  trenched  to  a  depth  of  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet,  and  in  an  open  situation.  Where 
the  natural  soil  is  of  a  rather  stiff  texture,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  open  trenches  at  3  feet  from  centre  to 
centre,  2  feet  wide,  and  about  2  feet  deep,  and  to 
fill  them  with  a  mixture  of  manure,  leaf-mould, 
and  any  waste  soil  from  under  the  potting  bench, 
mixing  the  whole  well  together.  In  April,  when 
offsets  having  leaves  G  inches  or  9  inches  long  can 
be  had,  slip  off  the  required  number  of  these  from 
the  best  furnished  stools,  securing  them  with  a 
heel  and  a  few  roots.  These  should  be  planted  in 
triangular  clumps  at  from  G  inches  to  9  inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  at  the 
same  distance  from  clump  to  clump  in  the  rows. 
The  suckers  should  be  planted  about  4  inches  deep, 
care  being  taken  to  make  the  soil  firm  about  them. 
This  work  is  best  done  in  showery  weather,  but  if 
no  rain  falls  at  the  time  of  planting,  water  should 
be  given  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  repeat- 
ing the  application  at  short  intervals,  according  to 
the  weather,  until  the  plants  have  become  esta- 
blished. The  ground  between  the  rows  and  the 
plants  should  then  have  a  surface  dressing  of  short 
manure  to  the  thickness  of  2  inches  or  3  inches. 
This  will  preserve  the  roots  in  a  uniformly  moist 
growmg  condition  during  the  heat  of  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  months.  Young  plants  of  the 
Globe  Artichoke  may  also  be  raised  from  seed  sovfn 
early  in  April  thinly  in  rows  15  inches  apart  and 
about  2  inches  deep,  in  light  rich  soil.  The  young 
plants  should  be  thinned  out  to  from  6  inches  to  9 
inches  in  the  rows  when  large  enough  and  before 
they  become  crowded,  subsequently  transplanting 
the  remaining  ones  with  nice  balls  into  their  per- 
manent positions.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  destroy 
a  row  or  two  of  the  old  plants  every  year,  and  to 
plant  an  equal  number  of  new  ones  in  the  manner 
indicated,  inasmuch  as  new  plantations  made  annu- 
ally in  spring  yield  a  good  supply  of  heads  of  fine 
quality  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  long  after  those 
which  have  been  planted  a  year  or  two  have  ceased 
to  produce  any.  Old  rows  should  have  any  blanks 
there  may  happen  to  be  in  them  filled  up  with 
young  suckers  or  offsets,  afterwards  forking  in  the 
few  inches  thick  of  short  manure  which  were  laid 
on  as  a  surface  dressing  and  protection  to  the  roots 
from  frost  the  previous  autumn.  The  Artichokes 
should  be  cut  while  the  scales  remain  closed,  other- 
wise they  will  not  be  fit  for  table.  In  the  south 
they  are  fit  to  cut  in  ordinary  seasons  about  the 
end  of  June  and  in  the  north  a  fortnight  later. 
When  the  Artichokes  have  been  all  cut,  the  stems 
may  be  cut  down  and  all  dead  leaves  removed.  In  the 
first  or  second  week  in  November  sufficient  stable 
litter  to  save  the  plants  from  injury  from  frost 
should  be  wrapped  round  each  stool  from  the  ground 
to  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
leaves,  following  this  with  a  good  mulching  of 
rotten  manure  laid  on  between  the  rows  and  plants. 
The  only  summer  attention  which  Artichokes  re- 
quire is  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  As  to  va- 
rieties, the  green  and  the  purple  are  the  two  sorts 
generally  cultivated  in  English  gardens,  some  chefs 
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and  connoisseurs  preferring  the  green  and  others  the 
purple.  The  former  is  the  larger  variety  and  the 
one  most  frequently  met  with  in  prize  collections 
of  vegetables  staged  at  the  leading  metropolitan 
and  provincial  shows ;  both  are  excellent  varieties  to 
grow.  H.  W.  Wakd. 

Longford  Castle,  Salisbury. 


TOMATOES. 
When  we  read  of  Tomatoes  being  sold  in  Americafor 
canning  at  so  low  a  price  as  26s.  per  ton,  or  at  Is.  per 
basket  of  30  pounds,  we  realise  how  absolutely  im- 
possible it  is  for  us  to  compete  with  the  American 
canners  in  that  form  of  trade.  We  should  complain 
of  our  ripe  fruits  being  sold  for  2t;s.  per  cwt., 
and  usually  look  for  prices  ranging  from  4d.,  Gd., 
and  9d.  per  pound,  regarding  an  average  of  6d.  per 
pound  as  fairly  satisfactory.  Then  it  is  evident 
that  our  comparatively  cold  and  fickle  climate  will 
not  permit  us  to  profitably  grow  Tomatoes  out  of 
doors  on  a  large  scale.  We  may  get  a  few  good 
seasons,  but  then  a  few  bad  seasons  are  almost  sure 
to  follow,  so  that  taking  the  average  the  produce 
is  very  poor  indeed.  America  is  not  the  only  can- 
ning country,  however,  as  I  have  before  me  a  tin 
from  Bordeaux,  containing  2  pounds  of  excel- 
cent  fruits,  sold  retail  for  Gd.,  and  probably  pur- 
chased wholesale  at  4d.  per  tin.  These  fruits  are 
bought  by  French  canners  probably  for  about 
M.  per  pound,  possibly  cheaper,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  hope  in  outdoor  Tomato  culture  to  compete 
with  sunny  France.  Of  course,  properly  looked  at, 
we  should  be  very  pleased  that  our  enormous  popu- 
lation can  thus,  through  the  enterprise  of  growers 
and  merchants  elsewhere,  enjoy  wholesome  Toma- 
toes all  the  year  round  at  so  moderate  a  price. 
What  we  should  aim  for  is  first  securing  in  our 
fruits  exceptionally  high  flavour  and  solidity  of 
flesh,  allied  to  fewness  of  seeds  and  thinness  of 
skin ;  second,  exceptional  precocity  in  fruiting  ; 
and  third,  free-fruiting  quality.  So  far  as  the  last 
feature  is  concerned,  probably  it  will  be  dieEcult  to 
excel  the  cropping  capabilities  of  some  of 
our  best  varieties.  The  new  Chiswick  crossed 
form  called  Conference  is  a  wonderful  crop- 
per, largely  because,  like  its  parent  Prelude,  it 
is  such  a  free  setter.  The  fruits  are  not  so  large 
as  are  those  generally  of  the  Perfection  type,  but 
they  are  solid  and  rich  in  colour  as  well  as  hand- 
some. With  such  a  form  as  this  largely  grown  in 
houses,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  our  home 
markets  with  fresh,  ripe,  high-coloured  fruits  in 
advance  of  the  Continental  grower,  because  we  have 
more  richly  coloured  varieties  than  he  has.  But 
onr  hope  in  the  future  of  home  Tomato  culture  lies 
rather  in  the  anticipation  that  in  time  these  fruits 
will  be  regarded  as  edible  in  a  raw,  though  well- 
ripened  state  with  the  same  zest  found  for  Apples 
and  Pears.  They  lack  flavour  perhaps  in  the  sense 
that  the  term  is  applied  to  ordinary  fruits,  and  yet 
once  a  liking  for  them  in  an  uncooked  state  is 
gained  they  are  as  pleasant  eating  as  the  best  soft 
fruits.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  partake 
with  so  much  ease  and  facility  of  so  great  a 
bulk  of  any  other  fruit  as  of  Tomatoes.  Spe- 
cially enjoyable  are  the  soft,  thin-skinned  fruits 
to  old  people.  One  of  the  charms  of  the  Tomato  is 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  the  skins  before 
eating,  and  our  more  solid  forms  give  us  both  thin 
skins  and  little  core.  The  chief  desideratum  seems 
to  be  found  in  adding  to  flavour,  so  as  to  increase 
their  consumption  as  an  ordinary  fruit.  Apart 
from  the  subject  of  flavour,  it  is  obvious  that  driv- 
ing to  gross  growth  is  not  at  all  conducive  to  fruit- 
fulness.  A.  D. 

Blanching  Seakale.— "A.  D."  (p.  251)  says 
that  he  should  regard  straw  as  a  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable substance  wherewith  to  blanch  Seakale, 
giving  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  productive  of 
vermin,  but  how  straw  produces  vermin  he  does  not 
explain.  That  it  may  form  a  favourite  cover  for 
slugs  and  snails,  if  they  are  in  or  on  the  ground,  I 
readily  admit;  but  if  they  are  there,  I  suppose  they 
would  make  their  way  to  the  Kale  if  it  was  covered 
with  anything  else,  and  the  way  to  prevent  that,  in 
loth  cases,  would  be,  before  covering,  to  give  a 


surface-dressing  of  lime.  "  A.  D."  goes  on  to  state 
that  sodden  straw  is  exceedingly  undesirable,  and 
that  it  is  cold  and  clammy ;  and  so  also  is  ordinary 
garden  soil  in  the  same  state,  which  must  of  neces- 
sity get  washed  or  fall  into  the  axils  of  the  Kale 
leaves,  from  whence  it  is  difiicult  to  dislodge  it  or 
get  the  Kale  clean.  As  to  stable  litter  being  pre- 
ferable to  straw,  I  hold  that  it  is  only  a  makeshift, 
and  no  one  would  think  of  using  it  if  they  can 
obtain  the  clean  article.  As  to  the  straw-covering 
retarding  growth,  that,  as  regards  late  Kale,  for 
which  1  advocated  it,  is  very  desirable,  and  1  should 
be  glad  if  we  could  keep  ours  back  much  beyond  the 
time  we  usually  do,  so  as  to  further  prolong  the 
season.  I  believe  market  growers  use  straw  or 
litter  for  blanching  or  protecting  Rhubarb,  and  if 
not  bad  for  that,  surely  it  cannot  be  bad  for  Sea- 
kale. I  have  used  straw  now  for  many  years,  and 
have  within  the  last  fortnight  again  covered  a  large 
breadth  of  ground,  and  from  this  I  feel  sure  I  shall 
cut  the  best  Kale.  Under  the  straw  the  Kale  comes 
short  and  thick  and  pure  white,  and  those  who 
have  it  at  table  praise  it  for  its  size  and  ijuality, 
and  visitors  often  ask  how  it  is  obtained.  "  A.  D." 
appears  to  think  that  the  heads  of  Kale  work  into 
and  get  mixed  up  with  the  straw ;  but  instead  of 
that  they  lift  it  up  and  the  straw  comes  off  readily, 
and  no  pots,  boards,  nor  slabs  are  needed.  This 
mode  of  blanching  gives  very  little  trouble  and 
entails  no  expense,  as  the  straw  after  it  has 
done  duty  is  almost  as  serviceable  as  before.—  S.  D. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ASPARAGUS. 
April  is  the  best  month  in  the  twelve  for  sowing, 
planting,  and  dealing  with  Asparagus  plantations. 
I  am  most  partial  to  its  culture,  and  it  is  a 
favourite  subject  everywhere.  The  roots  may  be 
forced  to  give  a  supply  from  November  onwards.  By 
giving  Asparagus  space  and  proper  attention  it  may 
be  cut  for  seven  months  in  the  year.  Asparagus 
seed  is  offered  at  4d.  per  ounce,  and  roots  for  plant- 
ing at  3s.  Gd.  per  lOO  by  some  of  the  best  nursery- 
men, and  at  these  prices  surely  no  one  need  be 
without  abundance  of  plants.  Asparagus  is  easily 
raised  from  seed.  I  prefer  sowing  a  few  ounces  of 
seed  annually  and  keeping  up  a  constant  succession 
of  roots  to  replace  those  used  for  forcing.  The 
seed  beds  should  be  composed  of  light  sandy 
matter,  without  rough  manure  or  lime.  The  soil 
should  be  well  stirred  to  a  depth  of  15  inches  or 
18  inches,  and  the  seed  is  best  sown  in  rows  1  foot 
apart.  The  drills  may  be  opened  to  the  depth  of  2 
inches,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly.  Early 
in  April  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed.  In  a 
sunny  well  drained  aspect  the  growths  from  the 
seedling  roots  will  attain  a  height  of  3  feet  the 
first  season,  and  they  only  require  to  be  kept  free 
of  weeds.  It  is  ruinous  from  the  first  to  sow  it  and 
neglect  it  by  allowing  the  weeds  to  grow  as  they 
like  amongst  the  seedlings,  and  this,  unfortunately, 
is  often  observed.  Indeed,  Asparagus  beds  gene- 
rally are  frequently  a  mass  of  weeds  throughout 
the  season,  a  condition  wholly  against  the  produc- 
tion of  good  Asparagus.  Those  who  have  no  choice 
of  a  time  to  plant  the  roots  may  do  so  from  Octo- 
ber until  April,  but  all  who  have  no  hindrances  to 
contend  with  will  find  the  early  part  of  April  the 
most  advantageous  time  to  plant  and  form  either 
temporary  or  permanent  plantations  and  beds. 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour 
spent  on  forming  an  Asparagus  bed.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  roots  are  partial  to  a  high  bed 
with  a  very  open  foundation.  To  secure  this  I 
have  seen  quantities  of  brushwood  buried  at  the 
bottom  and  soil  placed  on  the  top.  This  may 
answer  for  a  year  or  so,  but  as  soon  as  the  branches 
rot  the  subsoil  becomes  poisonous  to  the  roots,  and 
such  a  bed  will  never  be  a  success.  Ground  natu- 
rally well  drained  requires  no  further  drainage.  It 
is  only  heavy  soils  that  require  draining  for  As- 
paragus, and  a  good  way  of  doing  it  is  to  trench 
the  soil  2  feet  deep  and  add  a  large  quantity  of 
rough  material  as  the  trenching  goes  on.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  a  rubbish  heap,  charred  rubbish,  and 
such  like  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose.  After 
trenching,  a  quantity  of  road  scrapings,  half  decayed 
manure,  and  sand,  such  as  is  deposited  in  a  pond  or 


by  a  river,  should  be  forked  into  the  surface.  If 
the  ground,  especially  wet  soil,  can  be  raised  con- 
siderably above  its  natural  level  by  this  means  it 
will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  plants,  but 
nothing  should  be  introduced  or  done  that  will  in- 
terfere with  the  success  of  the  plants  in  two  or 
three  years  hence,  as  it  is  then  they  should  be 
meeting  with  materials  that  will  be  conducive  to 
their  producing  an  innumerable  quantity  of  useful 
heads.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  make  an  Aspara- 
gus bed  under  the  impression  that  what  is  done  now 
will  "  give  the  plants  a  good  start  '  and  keep  them 
going  on  well  for  a  "  couple  of  years."  Their  perma- 
nent progress,  which  should  go  on  for  a  dozen  years 
or  more,  is  the  point  to  consider  and  provide  for ; 
once  the  roots  come  into  bearing,  they  cannot  be 
lifted  and  replanted  without  the  greatest  deteriora- 
tion to  the  crop.  This  is  the  understanding  that 
all  should  work  on,  and  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  beds  receiving  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion in  the  first  instance.  We  have  roots  here  now 
that  are  bearing  as  well  as  they  did  five  or  six 
years  ago,  and  they  promise  to  remain  remunera- 
tive so  long  as  we  choose  to  retain  them,  a  condi- 
tion that  I  attribute  to  the  care  taken  in  prepar- 
ing the  soil  previous  to  planting.  There  are  two 
forms  the  plantations  may  take ;  one  is  the  bed,  the 
other  a  general  planting  all  over  the  piece.  The 
beds  may  be  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  wide,  and  are  the 
best  in  a  cold  heavy  soil,  as  they  can  be  well  raised 
up  with  deep  footpaths  between.  In  planting  these, 
the  roots  may  be  put  in  1  foot  apart  each  way,  but 
in  planting  row  after  row  all  over  a  quarter  they 
may  be  kept  1|  feet  apart,  or  if  ground  is  plentiful 
G  inches  more.  The  heads  and  plants  will  develop 
to  a  great  size  at  this  distance,  and  each  root  will 
produce  more  heads  than  will  be  the  case  when 
closely  planted.  The  plants  should  be  put  in  3  inches 
below  the  surface.  A  handful  of  crushed  bones 
put  into  each  hole  before  inserting  the  root  will  be 
found  very  beneficial.  After  planting  and  covering 
in,  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  mulched  over 
with  horse  droppings  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.  I 
have  generally  noticed  that  where  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  be  exposed  until  they  become  shiivelled 
subsequent  blanks  occur  in  the  plantations, 
and  if  this  is  avoided  failure  from  transplanting 
need  not  be  anticipated.  Cutt'ng  the  heads  from 
roots  before  they  are  robust  and  fully  established 
tends  to  weaken  the  plants,  and  they  should  not  be 
cut  until  the  roots  are  two  years  transplanted 
or  three  years  old.  In  buying  roots  those 
two  years  from  seed  are  preferable  to  one- 
year-old  ones.  Another  good  way  of  raising 
plants  is  to  prepare  the  soil  as  if  for  planting, 
make  holes  at  the  proper  distance  for  the  roots, 
and  drop  a  few  seeds  into  each.  These  are  not  to 
be  disturbed,  but  allowed  to  grow  until  they  have 
formed  a  useful  plantation,  which  will  be  in  three 
years.  Just  now  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  seed. 
Margam  Park,  Port  Talhot.  J.  MuiR. 


Pea  Champion  of  England. — This  is  one  of 
our  most  useful  Peas,  and  can  always  be  relied  upon. 
Though  sometimes  put  on  one  side  by  the  newer  kinds, 
for  general  purposes  it  is  hard  to  beat.  It  is  most 
prolific,  remains  in  bearing  for  a  long  time,  and  does 
well  in  light  soils.  For  a  good  mid-season  Pea,  where 
a  large  quantity  is  required  it  is  difficult  to  replace. 
We  sow  it  three  times  at  intervals  of  a  month,  as  it  is 
required  for  a  long  time,  and  is  liked  more  than  any 
other  variety  during  the  summer.  Our  first  sowing 
follows  the  early  kiuds,  and  is  treated  much  the  same, 
but  the  two  later  we  sow  thinly  in  shallow  trenches, 
well  manured.  These  give  us  enormous  quantities  of 
Peas  for  a  long  time.  When  the  Peas  reach  the  top 
of  the  stakes  they  are  stopped.  We  scarcely  ever  get 
mildew,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  Peas  being  sown  in 
the  trenches  with  a  good  thickness  of  decayed  manure 
to  assist  them.  A  cool  moist  bottom  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  light  soils.  We  have  plenty  of  water,  and 
in  dry  seasons  a  boy  with  the  hose  can  soon  get  over 
a  lot  of  ground.— G.  W.  S. 

Mushrooms  in  sheds. — T  am  glad  that  Mr.  J. 
Miller  (Garden,  March  29,  p.  .30")  has  had  such  good 
results  from  his  Mushroom  beds  formed  in  sheds.  The 
system  of  growing  Mushrooms  in  cool  sheds  has  been 
advocated  by  me  for  some  years.  The  heated  Mush- 
room house  is  still,  I  fear,  one  of  the  particular  cares 
of  the  majority  of  growers;  hut  every  additional  year, 
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especially  the  winter  season,  impresses  me  more  and 
more  that  the  heated  Mushroom  hcuee  is  unneceesary 
to  the  production  of  abundant  and  lasting  crops.  We 
are  gathering  Slushrooms  at  present  from  beds  tbat 
were  bearing  in  January.  The  bed  is  in  a  pot-bin  in 
an  unheated  potting  shed,  and  we  have  quantities 
here  every  winter.  The  same  results  are  obtained  in 
other  unheated  houeee,  and  eeveral  in  the  locality 
whom  I  have  advised  to  form  teds  in  spare  stalls  in 
the  stable  and  cow  sheds  are  surprised  at  their  success. 
—J.  MuiR,  Margam. 


Flower  Garden. 


JAPAN  ANEMONES    AND  SALVIAS. 

To  obtain  the  most  suitable  position  and  back- 
ground when  forming  a^group  of  showy  liardy 


these  groups  need  not  be  planted  specially  as 
a  protection  to  hardy  flowers ;  let  them  by  all 
means  have  a  meanint;  of  their  own,  assisted 
and  made  more  beautiful  and  attractive  by  the 
addition  of  choice  and  suitable  flowering 
plants.  We  have  often  seen  many  of  the 
very  showiest  of  these  hardy  flowers  look 
simply  hideous,  rising,  as  they  are  often  made 
to  do,  out  of  a  broad  expanse  of  closely  shorn 
turf,  with  neither  a  tree  nor  shrub  near  them. 
These  groups  when  composed  of  tall  straggling 
subjects,  however  beautiful  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  present  in  such  a  position  a  sorry 
sight  to  the  student  of  Nature.  All  gardens 
are  more  or  less  artificial,  and  this  can  hardly 


Group  of  Japan  Anemones  and  Salvias  in  the  garden  of  Capta,in  VV.  E.  S.  Battisoombe,  Hilleide,  Worle, 

Somerset. 


flowers,  such  as  that  shown  in  the  accompanying 
cut,  is  very  often  half  the  battle.  In  cold  dis- 
tricts these  backgrounds — the  denser  the 
better — have  a  double  ^■alue,  as  they  not  only 
serve  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the 
beauty  and  form  of  the  plants  in  front,  but  they 
also  act  as  a  natural  shelter,  often  of  a  highly 
ornamental  character,  against  cutting  winds, 
a  very  necessary  precaution  in  outdoor  garden- 
ing, even  in  well-favoured  localities.  Of  course. 


be  avoided,  but  it  can  be  lessened,  and  that 
considerably,  by  carefully  following  Nature  in 
her  mode  of  grouping  and  arranging  the  vari- 
ous forms  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  garden.  The 
accompanying  cut  shows  an  informal  group  of 
Japanese  Anemones  and  Salvias.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  grand  efl'ect  is  given  by  the  back- 
ground, which  has  been  cleverly  chosen,  and 
serves  to  show  what  may  be  done  in  making 
our   gardens   beautiful   with    a    few    simple 


flowers.  The  Japanese  Anemone  has  played 
no  mean  part  in  the  additional  interest  taken 
in  plants  of  this  class  since  its  introduction. 
It  is  most  suitable  for  the  rockery,  a 
charming  addition  to  the  mixed  flower  border 
or  bed,  and  on  account  of  its  robust  constitu- 
tion and  adaptability  to  nearly  all  soils  and 
situations,  one  of  the  very  best  plants  for 
naturalising  in  our  woods  and  wild  gardens. 
It  is  so  robust  that  it  can  well  take  care  of 
itself  even  amongst  brushwood  and  Brambles, 
and  in  such  company  it  gets  the  partial  shade 
it  seems  to  love  so  well.  The  half-opened  buds 
open  nicely  in  water  and  last  a  considerable 
time. 

OUTDOOR  AURICULAS. 
We  shall  certainly  find  few  outdoor  Anrionlas 
blooming  during  the  mAnth  of  April.  Practically 
these  plants  are  assumed  to  be  naturally  in  flower 
during  that  month  here  in  the  south.  Really  they 
bloom  most  freely  during  May,  and  in  cool  sea- 
sons are  often  beautiful  and  fresh  in  June.  The 
holding  of  the  southern  Auricula  shows  in  April 
naturally  leads  to  the  inference  that  Auriculas  are 
then  ordinarily  in  bloom.  Probably  nine-tenths  of 
the  plants  sent  to  the  shows  have  been  developed 
in  heat,  and  do  not  represent  growth  under  natural 
conditions.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  year  Auriculas 
were  later  in  developing  bloom  than  usual,  pretty 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  spring  is  anything  but 
an  early  one,  although  some  few  things  may 
seem  to  be  rather  precocious ;  therefore,  whilst  the 
Auricula  shows  are  being  held,  our  outdoor  plants, 
and  largely  those  in  cold  frames,  will  probably 
have  hardly  a  pip  expanded.  And  yet  such  being 
the  natural  order  of  things,  I  see  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Of  the  hardy  Primulaceje  family,  I  find,  as 
a  rule,  Primroses  at  their  best  in  March,  Poly- 
anthuses in  April,  and  Auriculas  in  May,  an  ar- 
rangement which  is  satisfactory,  because  it  gives 
us  a  long  season  of  favourite  hardy  spring  flowers. 
All  these  flowers  suffer  somewhat  because  they 
bloom  so  close  to  the  ground,  and  when  heavy 
rains  beat  on  the  soil  there  is  much  splashing  with 
mud.  Mulchings  of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  may  remedy 
that  evil  to  some  extent,  as  also  may  the  plant- 
ing about  the  Auriculas,  &c.,  of  carpets  of  mossy 
Sedums,  and  very  pretty  indeed  do  the  plants  look 
under  such  conditions.  Still  the  evil  is  one  which 
may  be  endured  even  without  mulchings  or  carpets, 
for  flowers  come  so  fast  once  blooming  has  begun 
in  earnest  that  there  is  little  room  for  complaint. 
We  have  had  just  recently  heavy  beating  rains, 
which  have  sadly  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  Prim- 
roses, but  these  same  rains  will  help  to  keep 
the  plants  blooming  for  a  long  season,  and  a 
few  days'  sunshine  works  wonders.  The  Auri- 
culas show  up  their  leafage  with  bright  effect 
in  spite  of  heavy  beating  rains ;  they  seem, 
in  fact,  to  be  indifferent  alike  to  rain  or  to 
frost,  and  deservedly  rank  amongst  the  hardiest 
of  plants.  The  severe  frosts  of  a  few  weeks  since, 
which  withered  and  burnt,  as  it  were,  the  old 
leaves  of  the  Polyanthuses,  left  the  Auricula  leaf- 
age unharmed,  a  tribute  to  the  assured  very  hardy 
nature  of  the  foliage.  Outdoor  Auriculas  may  be 
grown  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  I  have  them 
in  rows  in  beds  planted  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness. That  system  of  culture  answers  my  purpose, 
but  it  is  not  an  artistic  style.  In  ordinary  flower 
borders  the  plants  are  best  disposed  in  good  sized 
clumps  or  clusters  of  allied  colours,  and  to  secure 
that  desideratum,  the  seedlings  should  be  first 
bloomed  in  beds,  and  then  lifted  and  grouped  into 
colours.  All  are  very  pretty,  but  the  most  effective 
are  those  of  deep  hues  ;  yellow  and  mauve-coloured 
varieties  are  also  pretty,  but  many  of  the  thin  or 
washy  tints  may  be  dispensed  with  readily.  If 
Auriculas  be  employed  to  fill  flower-beds  in  May, 
the  best  effect  also  will  be  got  out  of  a  few  massed 
colours,  not  that  a  mixed  lot  have  not  elements  of 
beauty  in  them,  but  the  general  effect  is  of  a  some- 
what bizarre  character. 
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Those  who  raise  Auriculas  from  seed  solely  to 
develop  their  best  points  from  the  florist's  point  of 
view  will  find  a  wide  field  open  to  them  in  relation 
to  ordinary  border  forms.  To  such  growers  the 
gathering  of  the  plants  into  clumps  of  colour  is  of 
no  moment.  They  are  concerned  for  quality  of 
flower,  stoutness  of  stem,  boldness  of  truss,  and 
general  good  eflfect  individually,  whilst  there  is 
very  much  room  for  improvement  of  pip  both  in 
markings  and  in  substance.  The  great  need  in 
Auriculas  is  found  in  habit  of  a  stouter  and  more 
erect  kind.  The  stems  specially  need  strengthening 
for  canying  so  many  pretty  flowers,  and  often  those 
of  the  deepest  hues  yet  are  very  flaccid,  and  fall 
about  in  all  directions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
for  stems  always  stout,  stiff,  and  standing  fully  6 
inches  clear  below  the  truss.  Very  large  trusses  or 
heads  of  bloom  are  not  so  desirable  as  are  many 
smaller  ones,  as  large  trusses  are  usually  produced  in 
flattened  stems,  or  the  pips  are  so  crowded  that 
their  merits  are  detracted  from.  Seed  of  border 
Auriculas  may  be  sown  at  almost  any  time,  but  the 
best  germination  is  got  on  the  whole  if  sown  as 
soon  as  saved.  Auricula  seed  is  fully  ripened  and 
fit  to  sow  in  July,  and  as  the  seedlings  will  stand 
well  through  the  winter  in  pans  or  boxes'  if  in 
sandy  soil,  they  are  in  good  condition  for  dibbling 
out  into  a  patch  of  fine  soil  in  the  spring,  where 
they  may  stand  through  the  summer,  and  be  farther 
transplanted  into  the  blooming  beds  or  borders  in 
the  autumn.  Auriculas,  even  of  the  strongest 
strains,  grow  slowly,  and  usually  require  two  years 
to  make  strong  plants.  When  seed  is  sown  in 
July,  however,  several  months  are  saved,  and  the 
plants  in  the  second  spring  are  quite  as  good  as 
would  be  the  case  after  two  years,  if  seed  were 
sown  in  March  or  April.  Those  who  have  to  pur- 
chase seed  should,  however,  waste  no  time,  but 
sow  at  once  before  it  becomes  hard  or  stale.  Gener- 
ally, shallow  pans  or  stout  wooden  boxes  do  ad- 
mirably for  seed  sowing.  If  half  filled  with  rubble 
and  the  rougher  parts  of  the  soil,  the  other  half  be- 
ing filled  with  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-soil  and 
sand,  well  sifted  and  mixed,  the  material  for  the 
seed-bed  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  seed  will 
require  to  be  strewn  thinly  over  the  surface,  be 
gently  pressed  into  the  soil,  and  further  covered 
with  a  very  thin  sprinkling  of  fine  soil,  then 
gently  watered.  The  pans  or  boxes  may  be  stood 
in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  being  during  hot  sunny 
weather  shaded  with  newspapers  for  a  few  hours 
each  day.  Covering  the  pans  or  boxes  with  large 
pieces  of  glass  is  a  good  plan,  as  the  soil  is  thus 
kept  evenly  moist  and  germination  is  accelerated. 
Once  the  seedlings  are  well  through,  little  special 
care  is  needed,  beyond  giving  occasional  waterings, 
until  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  transplanted. 

A.  D. 


Seedling  Hellebores.— I  quite  agree  with 
J.  Wood's  remarks  (The  Gaeden,  March  8,  p.  225) 
as  to  the  future  of  seedling  Hellebores.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  striking  than  a  plot  of  many  hundred 
plants,  of  almost  every  shape  and  colour,  covered 
with  thousands  of  blooms  throughout  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  As  he  remarks,  many  beautiful 
varieties  spring  up  annually  from  spontaneous 
crossing ;  but  I  would  go  a  little  further,  that  the 
utmost  attention  should  be  directed  to  artificial 
crossing.  Every  instance  of  a  newly  developed 
good  point,  whether  in  form  or  colour,  should  be 
made  use  of  in  crossing  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  point  in 
an  otherwise  desirable  flower.  By  careful  selection 
and  patience  very  much  may  be  done.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  guttatus  section.  Beautiful  as  many  of 
these  have  been,  I  have  always  observed  at  least 
one  sepal  not  quite  so  good  in  form,  the  white  not 
quite  so  pure,  and  upon  which  the  spots  were  not 
quite  so  evenly  nor  copiously  distributed  as  on 
the  other  sepals.  That  has  been  my  experience, 
and  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  one  which 
appears  to  me  faultless  in  all  these  particulars. 
This  is  on  a  white  ground.  I  have  also  a  good 
guttatus  on  a  pale  pink  ground  which  is  new  to  me, 
and  I  have  named  it  "  Unique."  The  crimson- 
spotted  grounds  are  very  beautiful,  and  spring  up 
readily  and  in  every  variety  and  degree  of  perfec- 
tion,  but  I  think  the  lighter   colours  are  more 


specially  attractive.  By  similar  care  I  find  the 
whites  gradually  advancing  in  shape,  size,  and 
purity.  The  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  the  "  Shell," 
or  as  others  call  them,  the  "  Apple  blossom"  section ; 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  nor  more  satisfac- 
tory.— 'T.  H.  Abchee-Hind,  South  Devon. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Cypripedium  spectabile.— Now  that  thousands 
of  roots  of  this  splendid  hardy  Canadian  Lady's 
Slipper  are  being  imported  and  planted,  a  few  re- 
marks may  not  be  out  of  place.  I  believe  that  not 
only  in  the  wild  state,  but  under  cultivation  this  is 
absolutely  a  bog  plant ;  I  mean  more  so  than  many 
things  that  could  be  mentioned  that  are  found  wild 
in  boggy  places,  and  yet  are  made  to  do  well  in 
gardens  under  ordinary  treatment.  My  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  various.  I  never  grew  the  plant 
well,  as  it  only  pushed  stronger  growths  year  after 
year  when  grown  in  an  artificial  bog,  and  when 
the  boggy  character  of  the  soil  ceased,  owing  to  a 
stoppage  in  the  water  pipes,  the  plants  failed  to 
prosper.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  gardens,  but  never 
doing  well  except  in  boggy  stuff,  and  I  must  admit 
not  always  when  what  appeared  to  be  the  proper 
conditions  of  the  soil  were  present.  If  we  examine 
the  stuff  about  the  natural  or  collected  roots,  we 
may  clearly  see  that  it  has  not  only  come  from  a 
wet  place,  but  the  Cypripedium  roots  have  per- 
meated the  freshly  fallen  and  decaying  matter  of 
other  bog  plants.  'The  newest  roots  are  always  mixed 
with  the  lightest  humus,  and  the  crowns  are  always 
the  fattest  where  the  greatest  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  is  in  process  of  decay.  These  are  important 
points  for  the  observation  of  the  cultivator.  There 
is  another  difficulty  out  of  which  we  obtain  little 
help  by  reference  to  the  plant  in  its  home.  It  is 
hard  to  so  place  the  large  and  flat  mass  of  roots  so 
that  it  looks  and  sits  comfortably.  Mr.  Wolley  Dod 
tells  me  that  he  cuts  away  the  wig  of  roots.  1  have 
not  tried  the  plan  until  this  season.  Not  only  does 
this  Cypripedium  make  fresh  roots  every  year, 
but  I  never  yet  found  that  any  of  the  existing 
roots  did  other  than  decay.  Unlike  some  green- 
house sorts,  this  and  the  hardy  herbaceous  section 
do  not  make  lateral  rootlets  or  fibre,  so  that  to 
shorten  the  blackened  ends  could  not  result  in  new 
growths  therefrom.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
sustaining  quality  of  old  and  new  roots  that  have 
all  their  parts  sound  as  regards  most  plants,  but  in 
this  case  they  soon  decay  after  being  transplanted. 
The  rhizome,  of  course,  should  not  be  cut  away  in 
the  least.  I  strongly  believe  there  is  something  in 
the  depth  at  which  the  roots  or  rather  crowns  are 
placed.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  spread  of  roots 
of  imported  clumps  with  soil  indicates  that  they 
grow  near  the  surface  and  in  loose  stuff  that 
will  admit  air  and  possibly  some  light,  but  I  have 
noticed  that  the  roots  of  healthy  plants  in  cul- 
tivation have  the  habit  of  coming  visibly  to  the 
surface,  as  one  friend  said,  "  My  plants  are  doing 
nicely,  but  I  cannot  keep  the  roots  under  the  soil." 
A  loose  covering  of  lumpy  peat  or  old  leaves  at 
once  keeps  the  roots  moist  and  cool  and  allows  air 
to  reach  them. 

Podophyllum  Emodi. — It  is  worth  while  to 
raise  this  singular  and  beautiful  plant  from  seed  in 
order  to  watch  the  young  plants  as  they  appear  the 
first  spring  after  germination.  Seedlings  in  Feb- 
ruary, with  their  Mushroom-like  forms  and  pea- 
green,  brown-dappled  tops,  are  as  pleasing  ob- 
jects as  can  be  found  in  the  garden  so  early. 
I  keep  the  seedlings  in  a  cold  frame  all  the 
winter  with  plenty  of  air.  The  delicate  and 
succulent  appearance  of  the  little  plants  in  no 
sense  denotes  a  tenderness  as  regards  cold,  for  the 
three  pans  of  1888  seed  have  been  frozen  solid 
many  times.  I  have  had  experience  of  five  or  six 
successional  batches,  and  I  find  it  better  to  sow 
thinly,  placing  the  big  seeds  about  an  inch  apart, 
and  not  to  transplant  the  seedlings  until  they  have 
made  two  years'  growth  in  the  seed  pans.  Meantime, 
they  are  useful  and  interesting  in  the  above  named 
way. 

Cbionodoxa  Lucilise. — I  have  this  planted  in 
all  sorts  of  varying  conditions  with  regard  to  posi- 
tion and  soil,  and  I  always  have  the  finest  flowers 


from  bulbs  that  were  deeply  set  in  the  side  of  a 
gravel  walk,  where  they  escape  being  trodden 
upon.  There  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of  fresh 
loam  in  the  gravel,  and  the  aspect  is  due  south.  In 
such  a  position  and  soil  the  bulbs  are  perfectly 
ripened. 

Trillium  grandiflorum.— I  am  induced  to 
make  a  note  of  this,  from  having  the  results  of  an 
experiment  before  me.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
adequately  describe  the  beauty  and  purity  of  this 
plant  when  grown  in  pots  in  slight  heat,  stood  on 
a  greenhouse  floor,  where  the  circulation  of  air  is 
cooler  and  more  free.  The  flowers  are  each  2\  inches 
across,  and  the  grand  three-lobed,  apple-green 
leaves  form  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  snow- 
white  pendent  blossoms.  The  whole  specimen  has 
a  delicate  appearance  of  colour  and  form,  but  the 
habit  is  otherwise  robust.  Specimens  1  foot  across, 
with  eight  to  a  dczen  flowers  open  at  the  same 
time,  suggest  many  uses  to  which  they  might  be 
put,  and  especially  when  the  flowers  prove  so  last- 
ing as  three  weeks.  I  ought  to  explain  that  such 
results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  strong  clumps. 
A  quantity  in  pots,  not  placed  in  any  heat  what- 
ever, but  in  a  cold  frame,  promise  a  little  later  to 
be  equally  fine. 

The  coloured  Hellebores  in  frosty  wea- 
ther.— During  the  very  severe  frosts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  month  all  the  varieties  were 
levelled  to  the  ground.  But  we  have  seen  them  so 
before,  and  we  have  seen  them  bravely  rise  with 
the  temperature.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  flowers  do  not  suffer,  though 
the  plants  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
What  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak  of  is  that 
we  may  minimise  the  injury  by  a  little  timely  at- 
tention. Some  permanent  protection  would  doubt- 
less be  a  good  thing,  but  where  that  has  not  been 
given,  a  copious  drenching  of  cold  water  early  in 
the  morning  after  a  night's  keen  frost  and  before 
the  sunshine  can  reach  the  plants  will  be  found  to 
act  like  magic.  Something  of  this  kind  we  know 
has  long  been  practised  by  gardeners  for  their 
kitchen  garden  crops,  especially  for  Peas  and  Po- 
tatoes nipped  by  late  frosts,  and  it  might  generally 
be  practised  in  the  flower  garden  at  such  times. 

Ferulae. — I  have  been  asked  if  the  late  severe 
frosts  have  not  cut  down  the  new  growths  of  these. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  do  not  show  a  single 
sign  of  injury,  and  the  leaves  or  fronds  of  Linki, 
tingitana,  glauca,  gigantea,  conspicua,  and  com- 
munis are  from  8  inches  to  2  feet  long.  In  fact 
they  are  the  best  bits  of  foliage  one  can  find  in  the 
garden  here  at  the  present  time. 

Hemerocallis  fulva.— Some  time  ago  I  spoke 
of  this  favourably  compared  with  Valeriana  Phu 
aurea  as  a  yellow-foliaged  plant  for  early  spring, 
and  to  justify  what  I  said  I  only  need  now  refer 
those  who  grow  both  to  the  effect  of  patches  as 
seen  either  close  to  or  at  a  distance,  and  of  course 
it  is  known  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  Valerian 
will  outgrow  its  golden  hue  and  no  longer  be  of 
any  decorative  value  until  next  year ;  whereas  the 
Day  Lily  is  always  a  stately  plant,  and  its  flowers 
are  large  and  beautiful,  though  short-lived. 

Wooii-iUe,  XirJtsfnU.  John  Wood. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


The  common  Huntsman's  Horn  (Sarraceuia 
purpurea)  ia  quite  hardy  at  High  Beech,  where  in  the 
bog  garden  there  are  several  splendid  clumps.  A  few 
others  have  been  tried,  but  without  success. 

ITarcissus  Daniel  Dewar  is  a  distinct  trumpet 
variety  with  a  mediam-sized  flower,  neat,  and  richly 
coloured  in  the  trumpet  and  lower  half  of  the  seg- 
ments with  yellow,  the  upper  portion  creamy-white. 
It  is  showy  in  a  mass. 

Narcissus  C.  J.  Backhouse  is  a  charming 
variety  of  the  Leedsi  section,  and  if  only  names  were 
given  to  flowers  as  distinct  as  this  there  would  he  a 
shorter  list.  The  perjauth  is  yellow,  and  the  cup  of  a 
rich  orange-scarlet  colour,  very  deep  and  striking. 
One  of  the  fiuest  of  all  the  Narcissi. 

Tulipa  linifolia  is  not  only  the  earliest  to  flower 
here,  but  it  is  distinct  and  handsome  also.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow ;  the 
flowers  are  intenge  crimson-scarlet  with  dark  spots  at 
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the  base  of  the  petals.  This,  Iris  orchioides  splendens, 
and  Anemone  stellata  alha  in  flower  together  forma 
trio  of  sterling  beauties  just  now  unmatched.— 
T.  Smith,  Neicnj. 

Fritillaria  armena  is  a  dainty  little  plant  grow- 
ing about  3  inches  high,  with  nodding  fair-? ized  flowers 
varying  from  greenish-yellow  to  intense  deep  yellow. 
It  is  similar  in  colour  and  height  to  the  rather  miffy 
F.  pudica,  but  it  has  a  much  better  constitution.  To 
be  seen  to  advantage  it  should  bo  planted  on  a  damp 
ledge  a  few  feet  above  tlie  ground  level. — T.  Smith. 

Begonia  Princess  Beatrice.— This  charming 
bedding  Begonia  deserves  to  be  better  known.  _  It 
belongs  to  the  tibrous-rootod  section,  and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  work  up  a  stock  by  division  of  the  plants, 
everybit  soon  forming  compact  bushy  plants.  Cuttings 
strike  freely,  but  they  do  not  make  a  compact  plant.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  soft  pale  pink  colour,  and  associate 
well  with  Lobelias.— W.  Cru.mp,  Madresfield  Court. 

Trillium  sessile  californicum  is  a  very  fine 
plant,  vigorous  and  easy  to  establish.  It  grows  from 
1  foot  to  li  feet  high,  has  ample  leaves  richly  marbled 
after  the  manner  of  some  Anthuriuras.  Theflowers 
are  ivory-white,  and  have  the  delightful  perfume  of 
Magnolia  graudiflora.  A  Cinch  pot  with  five  to  seven 
stems  forms  a  table  ornament  of  no  mean  value. — 
T.  Smith. 

Chionodoxa  gigantea. — There  has  been  some 
comment  as  to  the  distinctness  of  this  Chionodoxa, 
but  from  a  large  gronp  of  it  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery 
at  Tottenham,  it  is  quite  different  from  LucilisB, 
with  which  it  has  been  identified.  It  has  abulb  not 
unlike  that  of  Muscari  comosum,  and  larger,  more 
massive  and  broader  flowers  than  C.  Luciliae ;  the 
colour  blue,  with  very  little  white  in  the  centre. 
They  appear  usually  in  twos  and  threes,  not  several 
together,  as  in  Luciliic.  It  is  quite  constant — the 
same  bulbs  for  two  years  showing  the  same  indi- 
viduality of  character.  "  Gigantea"  is  a  big  word  ; 
it  is  misleading  applied  to  this  hardy  early  flower. 
Mr.  Ware  has  changed  it  to  grandiflora. 

The  sweet  single  Violet  odorata. — This  I 
consider  the  finest  and  sweetest  of  all  single  Violets. 
With  fine  foliage,  larger  than  either  that  of  The  Czar 
or  Victoria  Regina,  and  flowers  also  larger  and 
more  fragrant  than  either,  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  The  flower  stems  are  also  of  about  the 
same  length  as  those  of  these  well-known  much- 
prized  varieties,  and  are  stouter  than  cither.  From 
the  size  of  its  leaves  it  should  be  grown  at  a  dis- 
tance apart  of  18  inches  to  1  foot.  This  hardy  Violet 
will  thrive  and  flower  fairly  well  under  the  hard 
treatment  accorded  to  Violets,  in  olden  times,  when 
they  were  left  in  the  same  beds  and  borders  for 
years  and  seldom  failed  to  yield  a  few  flowers  in 
season.  But  to  have  it  in  full  perfection  and  plenty, 
it  must  be  divided  annually  in  the  same  way  as 
Marie  Louse,  Neapolitan,  and  Comte  de  Brazza.  It 
also  much  enjoys  a  change  of  site  and  fresh  soil. 
As  this  specially  sweet  variety  is  a  giant  among 
Violets,  it  should  not  be  planted  in  over-rich  beds 
or  borders,  as  it  may  thus  be  forced  into  more 
leaves  than  bloom.  Bat  in  soils  of  average  quality, 
and  in  sunny  dryish  nooks  and  corners,  there  are 
few  or  no  Violets  so  satisfactory  as  this  appropri- 
ately named  odorata,  which  I  presume  was  the 
parent  of  The  Czar  and  Victoria  Regina,  and  is  still 
quite  equal  to  either,  if  not  superior  to  both. — 
D.  T.  ¥. 

Flame  Nasturtium  (Tropjeolnm  speciosum). 
— The  excellent  illustration  of  this  fine  species  on 
p.  253  reminds  me  of  the  several  fine  examples 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  in  full  beauty 
early  in  September  of  last  year,  when  making  a 
holiday  tour  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  I 
met  with  it  in  several  situations,  both  near  the  sea 
and  inland,  but  the  finest  by  far  were  those  in  the 
first-named  situation.  I  took  particular  note  of 
two  fine  specimens  just  out  of  Oban  and  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Kerrera.  These  were  both 
trained  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  the  illustration, 
and  were  equally  as  luxuriant  as  the  example 
given.  One  was  on  the  walls  of  a  one-storied 
cottage  and  nearly  covered  all  of  the  front  (west 
aspect)  even  up  to  the  eaves.  This  was  growing 
most  luxuriantly,  being  evidently  well  cared  for  by 
the  occupant ;  the  flowers  also  were  produced  in 
profusion.  Both  plants  and  flowers  were  well  set 
off  by  the  light  ground  colour  of  the  walls.    This 


was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  seashore  ;  so  also 
was  the  other  group,  which  particularly  took  my 
attention ;  the  latter  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  planted  so  long  as  the  former.  The 
aspect  of  the  vegetation  in  that  particular  locality 
bore  ample  evidence  of  abundant  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  in  which  I  believe  this  Flame  Nastur- 
tium luxuriates.  Those  which  I  saw  more  inland 
were  in  somewhat  sheltered  spots,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  at  home  as  their  friends  by  the 
seashore.— J.  H. 


GRASS  WALKS. 


No  doubt  Grass  walks  are  beautiful  in  a  kitchen 
garden  where  there  is  so  much  soil  exposed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  they  are  not  suited 
to  all  gardens  or  to  all  parts  of  a  garden,  as  they 
are  much  more  expensive  to  keep  than  those  made 
of  gravel,  and  one  cannot  do  the  same  wheeling 
upon  Grass,  especially  in  wet  weather,  as  can  be 
done  upon  those  made  of  more  durable  material. 
As  I  have  several  miles  of  both  kinds  here  to  keep 
in  order,  experience  has  proved  that  gravel  is  twice 
as  cheap  as  Grass.  All  that  our  gravel  walks  require 
is  one  good  dressing  of  a  weed-destroyer  in  two 
years,  and  sometimes  they  will  keep  free  from  weeds 
for  even  three  years  after  this,  but  Grass  walks 
occasion  much  labour  for  six  months  in  the  year 
(the  busiest  months  too),  and  yet "  A.  D."  (Garden, 
March  1,  p.  202)  would  have  us  believe  that  Grass 
is  the  least  expensive  to  keep  and  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  work.  To  call  them  beautiful  is  right,  but 
they  are  not  economical. 

A  lawn  is  one  thing  and  a  Grass  walk  is  another, 
but  I  fear  your  correspondent  confounds  the  two, 
as  he  seems  to  imagine  that  Grass  can  be  employed 
to  form  the  surface  of  any  walk,  and  will  withstand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  any  work  that  is  likely  to  be 
done  upon  it.  If  he  will  call  upon  me  some  day  I 
will  show  him  that  a  Grass  wait,  in  certain  portions 
of  the  garden  here,  would  soon  resemble  the  rough 
track  met  with  in  country  lanes,  or  the  foot-paths 
seen  in  fields  adjoining  towns.  Where  Grass  walks 
are  made  in  gardens  there  should  be  an  extra  staff 
of  men  to  keep  them. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  gardens  here  I  had 
ample  proof  of  the  evil  resulting  from  badly  kept 
Grass  walks,  for  the  Grass  had  been  allowed  to  run 
wild,  and  the  borders  on  either  side  were  almost  as 
good  a  sward  as  the  walks  themselves.  Thousands 
of  Dandelions  scattered  all  over  the  garden  bore 
testimony  of  what  may  be  expected  from  Grass 
walks  if  not  well  kept.  Another  thing  "  A.  D."  re- 
commends in  case  of  heavy  wheeling  is  the  laying 
down  of  planks  for  the  purpose.  How  much  per 
foot  will  such  planks  cost  and  how  long  will  they 
last .'  With  gravel  walks  planks  are  unnecessary, 
as  the  gravel  can  be  drawn  aside  when  wheeling  has 
to  be  done,  and  the  gravel  returned  after  the  work 
is  finished.  I  have  heard  of  hand-barrows  being 
used  for  carrying  manure  over  Grass  walks  in  wet 
weather,  and  although  I  have  never  done  this  my- 
self, yet  it  shows  that  mistakes  are  sometimes  made 
in  choosing  unsuitable  material  where  there  is  much 
traffic  and  hard  work  to  be  done.  Weeds,  too,  are 
spread  by  Grass  walks  if  strict  attention  to  mowing 
and  clipping  is  not  attended  to,  and  the  kind  of 
weeds  these  walks  supply  are  not  the  easiest  to 
eradicate.  R-  C  H. 

Yoris.  

Doronicums  as  pot  plants.— These  beauti- 
ful, early-flowerirg,  hardy  perennials  are  very  use- 
ful when  grown  in  pots.  I  have  had  D.  planta- 
gineum  excelsum  and  D.  caucasicum  in  flower  for 
about  a  month,  and  very  showy  both  are,  espe- 
cially the  first  named,  the  large,  golden  yellow 
flowers  being  quite  distinct  from  anything  else  now 
in  bloom,  and  either  on  the  plant  or  when  cut  they 
last  for  a  considerable  time.  The  flowers,  if  cut 
when  first  expanded,  will  last  fully  a  fortnight. 
They  are  not  so  useful  as  some  flowers  for  bouquet 
work,  as  they  soon  wither  unless  kept  in  water. 
The  Doronicums  will  not  stand  much  forcing  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  them  much  warmth. 
Give  them  a  light  open  position  and  sufficient 
warmth  to  keep  out  frost,  and  they  will  start  away 


freely.  They  should  be  taken  up  from  the  open 
ground  and  potted  early  in  the  autumn.  Plants 
potted  later  will  flower  as  well,  but  they  do  not 
stand  so  well,  as  they  wither  in  a  bright  sun.  D. 
plantagineum  excelsum  may  be  grown  in  pots 
throughout  the  year,  and  plants  so  treated  flower 
equally  well,  and  do  not  grow  quite  so  vigorously, 
which  is  an  advantage,  as  it  is  a  little  inclined  to 
get  too  tall.  D.  caucasicum,  however,  is  naturally 
dwarf  and  less  vigorous  in  growth,  and  plants 
grown  in  pots  do  not  flower  so  freely  as  those 
taken  up  from  the  ground.  D.  austriacum  is 
another  dwarf-growing  sort,  which  may  be  recom- 
mended for  pots — F.  H. 


Books. 


THE  GRAPE  VINE.* 
When  Mr.  Thomson  puts  pen  to  paper  upon  any 
subject  pertaining  to  horticulture,  the  most  prac- 
tical and  learned  members  of  our  profession  do  n  ot 
fail  to  read.  When  he  discourses  on  the  culture  of 
the  Grape,  we  know  that  all  he  says  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  outcome  of  ripe  practical  experience 
in  one  of  the  many  departments  in  which  he  excels. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago  he  published  his  first "  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine," 
and  since  that  date  it  has  become  so  popular  and 
so  widely  called  for,  that  at  the  present  moment 
he  stands  as  the  proud,  yet  modest  living  author  of 
a  tenth  edition  which  he  simply  says  has  "  met  a 
felt  want."  Having  myself  read  his  ninth  edition 
over  and  over  again,  I  can  safely  say  it  met  a  felt 
necessity,  for  never  since  the  Vine  was  introduced 
has  Grape  culture  made  such  rapid  strides  in  any 
one  decade  as  it  has  within  the  past  ten  years.  This 
edition  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  whom  the  mem- 
bers of  our  craft  are  proud  now  has  a  place  in  all 
gardeners',  owners'  who  take  an  interest  in  our  pro- 
fession, and  amateurs'  libraries,  and  so  clear,  so 
distinct,  and  so  exhaustive  is  it,  that  one  may  won- 
der at  the  first  blush  how  Mr.  Thomson,  whilst  re- 
taining all  he  has  previously  said,  can  have  added 
fresh  interest  to  his  latest  work  now  before  me.  In 
this,  however,  the  author  has  been  successful,  for 
whilst  repeating  the  numerous  short  chapters  which 
every  young  gardener  should  learn  by  heart,  he 
assures  us  that  he  has  made  great  discoveries  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  manure  the  Vine  requires,  the 
most  suitable  form  in  which  to  apply  it,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  in  the  manufacture  of  borders.  To 
the  empiric,  who  still  believes  in  fat  animal  manure, 
this  additional  information  may  appear  of  little 
consequence,  but  to  the  thoughtful  cultivator  who 
looks  upon  a  sound  border  that  will  last  for  years 
as  his  sheet  anchor,  and  regards  opening  fertilisers 
as  mechanical  forces  which  will  keep  up  the 
steam,  these  additional  remarks  are  of  immense 
value.  Considering  that  numerous  quotations 
have  been  made  from  past  editions  and  the 
latest  volume  can  be  purchased  for  5s.,  a  price 
which  brings  the  work  within  the  reach  of  all 
cultivators,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  numerous 
extracts,  and  yet  I  must  give  readers  a  taste  of  the 
good  things  so  recently  provided  for  them.  Treat- 
ing upon  composts,  Mr.  Thomson  says:  — 

In  making  up  the  border,  it  the  soil  is  what  may  be 
termed  light  loam,  let  it  he  well  beaten  and  made 
evenly  firm  by  a  steel  fork,  but  do  not  tread  it  hard 
with  the  feet,  or  wheel  barrows  over  it.  If  the  soil  is 
what  may  be  termed  heavy,  and  specially  if  damp 
when  the  border  is  made  up,  the  above  caution  is  even 
more  necessary. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  field  of  horticulture  that 
exhibits  greater  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  than 
ramming  damp  soil  hard  together  in  positions  where 
it  is  to  remain  tor  years,  unless  it  be  the  thumbing  of 
soil  in  a  damp  state  round  the  roots  of  a  plant  in  a  pot, 
forgetting  altogether  that  the  action  of  the  air  in  the 
soil  is  most  necessary. 

Knowing  from  personal  experience  how  often 
professionals  and  amateurs  go  wrong  in  this  matter 
of  making  borders,  I  feel  that  the  preceding  sen- 
tences cannot  be  made  too  widely  known,  but  pur- 

*  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Grapi?  Vine."  By  W. 
Thomson,  Tweed  Vinejard.  10th  edition.  Wm.  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  Kdinburgh  and  London. 
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Buing  the  same  snbject,  I  mnst  have  yet  another 
quotation : — 

The  reason  why  many  Vines  have  failed  to  he  fruit- 
ful in  a  few  years  after  they  were  planted  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  absurd  materials  used  in  making  up 
the  borders.  Not  content  with  mixing  large  quantities 
of  crude  farmyard  manure  with  the  soil,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  siaughter-honse,  and  even  the  knacker's 
yard,  as  if  Vines  were  carnivorous  animals. 

Until  within  a  recent  date,  there  was  not  the  choice 
of  manures  we  have  now,  and  the  farmyard  was  all 
but  the  only  resource. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  nothing  should  be 
added  to  the  soil  of  a  Vine  border  which,  after  the 
plant-food  it  contains  has  been  absorbed,  leaves  a  re- 
siduum of  inert  humus,  which  shuts  up  the  pores  of 
the  soil,  hinders  the  healthy  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  retains  an  excess  of  water  like  a  sponge,  in  time 
rendering  the  border  what  gardeners  justly  term  sour. 
This  farmyard  manure  at  its  best  does.  There  is  the 
additional  danger  of  horse  manure  breeding  fungi. 

If  Vine  roots  are  not  confined  by  bricks  and  mortar 
to  such  a  border  as  I  have  indicated,  they  escape  from 
it  to  soil  that  was  not  prepared  for  them,  and  some- 
times thrive  better  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

Another  mistake  that,  up  to  the  present  date,  is  not 
uncommon  is  that  of  mixing  half-inch  bones  in  Vine 
borders.  They  are  of  Httle  or  no  value.  I  have  seen 
them  as  whole  as  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  after  be- 
ing thirty  years  in  it,  and  not  a  root  near  them.  Bones 
are  an  excellent  element  in  a  manure  for  Vines  or  any 
other  fruit-bearing  plant,  but  they  should  be  ground 
as  fine  as  possible.  In  this  state  they  form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  manure  I  feel  bound  to  re- 
commend. 

While  on  the  subject  of  borders,  I  must  enter  a  pro- 
test against  the  extreme  foUy  of  planting  flowers  or 
growing  vegetables  on  Vine  borders.  The  roots  rob 
the  soil  of  the  food  intended  for  the  Vines,  and,  even 
worse  than  this,  keep  off  the  genial  heat  of  the  sun. 
I  called  at  a  fine  garden  down  the  Clyde  last  autumn. 
The  gardener  took  me  into  a  range  of  vineries,  and  re- 
marked that  of  late  years  the  Vines  had  yielded  very 
inferior  Grapes.  I  replied  that  little  else  conld  be 
expected,  seeing  the  enormous  crop  of  plants  on  the 
borders  up  to  the  vinery  front-sashes.  First  a  row  of 
eingle  Dahlias  3  feet  high  ;  then  came  Perilla  nanki- 
neusis,  Stocks,  Geraniums,  &c.  The  gardener  said  his 
view  was  the  same  as  mine  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
the  injury  to  the  Vines,  and  he  had  often  pointed  it 

out  to  Mrs. ;  but  she  said  she  could  not  bear  to 

see  naked  borders,  at  the  same  time  she  expected  good 
Grapes.  This  is  one  of  the  many  difficulties  gardeners 
have  to  contend  with. 

Bones,  no  doubt,  form  a  very  important  item  in 
the  formation  of  Vine  compostp,  but  I  quite  agree 
with  the  author  in  his  remarks  as  to  their  being 
ground  as  fine  as  possible.  Then  as  to  cropping 
Vine  borders,  I  was  hardly  prepared  to  believe  that 
this  baneful  practice  was  pursued  so  near  to  Gala- 
shiels. In  one  of  the  most  princely  gardens  in 
France  I  once  saw  Roses  and  other  flowering  plants 
hugging  the  front  wall  plates. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  chapter  on 
bottom-heat  (p.  7),  a  bone  of  contention  with  many 
Grape  growers,  but,  notwithstanding  the  author's 
stubborn  facts  in  its  favour  under  certain  condi- 
tions, space  forbids. 

The  chapter,  again,  on  open-air  culture  is  interest- 
ing, and  although  of  little  use  to  us,  it  should  be 
read  by  all  intending  emigrants  to  the  Australian 
irrigation  colonies. 

With  these  remarks  I  must  close  my  notice,  with 
the  request  that  all  horticulturists  who  have  not 
already  done  so  will  at  once  secure  a  copy  of 
Thomson's  tenth  edition,  as  it  conveys  in  a  clear, 
yet  concise  way  the  practice  of  one  of  our  most 
accomplished  Grape  growers.  W.  Coleman. 


SOOT  AS  MANUKE. 
I  HA\E  hitherto  had  a  good  opinion  of  soot  either 
used  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing  to  growing  crops, 
or  worked  into  the  ground  at  time  of  planting.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  a  beneficial  effect ;  but  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  light  soils  it 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  For  some  years 
past  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dressing  with  soot 
the  soil  in  frames  in  which  Btiawberties  are 
planted  out  for  fruiting  in  the  latter  end  of  May. 


Of  late  I  have  remarked  that  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  soil  snfficiently  moist,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclntion  that  this  is  caused  by 
the  too  frequent  applications  of  soot.  On  examin- 
ing the  soil,  it  seems  to  have  become  dark-coloured 
and  dusty,  so  that  it  will  not  hold  moisture  for  any 
time.  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  add  some 
heavy  loam  or  clay  to  render  it  more  holding.  In 
the  case  of  heavy  land,  this  effect  would  be  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise  ;  but  soils  through  which 
the  water  passes  rapidly  are  not  likely  to  be  im- 
proved by  anything  that  is  naturally  of  a  drying 
nature.  Soot  appears  to  be  a  very  lasting  manure, 
as  traces  of  it  may  be  seen  several  years  after  a 
liberal  application  has  been  given.  My  soil  is  so 
light,  that  I  am  now  quite  convinced  that  dressing 
it  with  soot  causes  it  to  dry  out  very  quickly  in  hot 
weather,  and  except  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
things  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  I  shall  no  longer 
use  it.  Had  I  a  stiff  loam  to  deal  with,  I  should, 
on  the  contrary,  give  frequent  liberal  dressings  of 
soot.  I  think  that  money  spent  on  soot  would,  in 
the  case  of  light  soils,  be  more  profitably  employed 
for  bone  dust,  heavy  loam  or  even  clay  ;  neither  do 
I  care  to  top-dress  pot  plants  with  soot.  It  cakes 
on  the  surface  and  one  can  never  be  so  sure  about 
the  needs  of  the  plants  in  the  way  of  watering. 
For  coarse-growing  things  such  as  Chrysanthemums 
and  Strawberries,  a  slight  admixture  of  soot  with 
the  compost  is  beneficial,  as  it  gives  a  good  colour 
to  the  foliage,  and  in  the  case  of  late-blooming 
plants  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  acts  as  char- 
coal does — helps  to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  For  mid- 
winter Chrysanthemums  I  do  not  think  the  manure 
water,  used  in  a  general  way,  very  safe.  There  is 
naturally  less  root-activity,  and  even  mild  doses 
are  apt  to  injure  the  active  fibres  ;  but  there  is  no 
danger  in  clear  soot  water  so  weak  that  it  is  but 
just  coloured.  Whenever  I  have  used  any  kind  of 
manurial  stimulant  but  this  after  the  middle  of 
November,  1  had  cause  to  regret  having  done  so. 

J.  C.  B. 
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PLATE  747. 

SMALL  GROWING  VANDAS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  vanda  kim- 
balliana.*) 
This  is,  I  think,  the  only  coloured  figure  of 
the  plant  now  under  consideration ;  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  various  places 
last  season,  and  at  once  took  everyone  by 
surprise  by  its  large  flowers  and  by  its  charm- 
ing colour  and  freedom  of  flowering.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  and  many  others  that  these  ex- 
quisite gems  do  not  awaken  the  interest  which 
at  one  time  existed  in  the  genus  Vanda.  The 
delightful  fragrance  of  the  flowers  of  most  of 
the  species  is  an  additional  charm,  and  the 
graceful  contour  of  the  plants  renders  them 
beautiful  even  when  not  in  bloom.  Many  of 
the  Vandas  flower  twice  and  thrice  in  a  year, 
but  w6  at  present  cannot  determine  what  will 
be  the  habit  of  this  variety  from  Upper  Bur- 
mah.  Vanda  Kimballiana  evidently  grows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vanda  Amesiana.  We 
do  not  hear  so  much  of  natural  hybrids  amongst 
Vandas  as  amongst  Odontoglossums,  and  it  is 
for  this  genus  and  others  from  the  same 
regions  that  Vandas  have  been  cast  on  one 
side  by  Orchid  growers.  With  the  advent  of 
cool  Orchids  came  a  neglect  of  warm  house 
East  Indian  k  inds ;  they  were  wiped  out,  and  no- 
thing but  Odontoglossums  and  such  like  plants 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  Mes-srs. 
Low's  nursery,  Clapton,  September  20,  1889.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 


from  the  cool  regions  of  South  America  were 
to  be  tolerated,  most  of  the  growers  at  home 
quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  were  higher 
mountains  in  India  than  in  South  America, 
and  that  most  of  the  Indian  Orchids  are  hill 
plants.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  introduce 
the  present  or  any  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
below  as  likely  to  thrive  in  a  cool  house  such 
as  Odontoglossums  can  be  grown  in,  but  I 
maintain  that  Vandas  may  be  grown,  and 
grown  well  in  a  much  cooler  temperature  than 
is  usually  accorded  them.  I  know  of  a 
large  collection  of  these  plants  -which  are 
kept  through  the  winter  months  in  a 
temperature  seldom  above  5.5°  or  60°.  These 
plants  are  just  now  sending  up  many  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  they  are  furnished  with  bloom 
down  to  the  base,  many  of  the  plants  being 
5  feet  and  6  feet  in  height.  This  is,  I  think, 
about  the  lowest  temperature  which  Vandas 
of  the  tricolor  and  .suavis  sections  should  be 
subjected  to.  Of  course  this  temperature  was 
maintained  by  the  admission  of  air.  I  have 
grown  these  plants  and  flowered  them  well  in 
a  heat  of  60°.  These  figures  I  know  have 
been  considered  high  by  some  writers,  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  writing  and  doing,  and 
I  would  advise  60°  as  being  low  enough,  of 
course  allowing  a  degree  or  two  for  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature.  The  small 
gro^ving  Vandas,  however,  require  more  care 
and  a  somewhat  warmer  temperature  than 
that  quoted  for  those  of  larger  growth,  and  I 
have  noted  that  more  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  newly  imported  plants,  which  seem 
to  require  a  gradual  inuring  to  the  system  of 
cidtivation,  as  they  have  not  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  the  great  change  of  conditions 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  plants 
named  below  appear  to  me  to  thrive 
best  in  well  drained  hanging  baskets, 
filled  with  sweet  and  clean  living  Sphag- 
num ]\Ioss.  During  the  growing  season 
they  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  water  both  to 
their  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  They  also 
enjoy  light  and  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sun,  but  the  sun's  rays  during  mid-day  should 
be  broken  by  .some  slight  shading.  During 
the  winter  season  Vandas  should  not  be  kept 
quite  dry  ;  indeed,  they  are  nearly  always 
growing,  but  when  kept  at  the  low  tempera- 
ture quoted  above  they  must  be  kept  nearly 
dry. 

V.  Kimballiana. — Thiscannotbedispensed  with 
by  anyone  growing  warm  house  plants.  It  is  another 
of  the  valuable  Orchids  obtained  by  the  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  from  Upper  Burmah.  I 
have  now  before  me  well  dried  flowers  which 
opened  in  the  Clapton  Nurseries  and  a  proof  of  this 
plate,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  it  is  the  most  exquisite 
gem  of  all  the  small-flowered  and  small-growing 
Vandas  ;  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
small-flowered  species,  for  it  bears  flowers  which 
are  individually  as  large,  or  larger,  than  those  of 
many  of  the  species  of  large  growth,  and  leads 
us  to  hope  that  plenty  of  new  forms,  only  waiting 
a  zealous  hand  to  find  them,  may  yet  be  found  in 
Burmah.  The  plant  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Kimball, 
one  of  the  keenest  and  most  zealous  growers 
of  Orchids  in  America,  so  lately  as  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary of  last  year  by  Professor  Reichenbach,  and  he 
at  that  time  had  not  seen  fresh  flowers  of  this 
great  beauty,  which  would  have  delighted  him. 
The  stem  is  slender  and  the  leaves  narrow  and  deep 
green,  the  spike  beingupwards  of  a  foot  long,  and  the 
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traveller  says  he  saw  one  bearing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  flowers ;  at  present,  however,  the  plant  is 
not  vigorous  enough  to  do  this  with  us,  and  in  the 
spikes  before  me  six  flowers  only  have  been  de- 
veloped. The  flowers  are  somewhat  over  2  inches 
across,  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  petals  being 
nearly  equal.  The  lateral  sepals  are  much 
larger  and  broader  and  of  the  purest  white ; 
lip  somewhat  triangular,  flat,  and  spreading.  The 
front  lobe  is  of  the  richest  purple,  which,  however, 
varies  in  its  intensity  ;  the  side  lobes  erect,  yellow, 
with  dotted  lines  of  brown  ;  the  spur  is  conical 
and  slightly  recurved.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  fascinating  Orchids  in  the  whole  family. 
With  the  knowledge  of  its  native  country  disclosed, 
for  which  I  am  very  thankful,  for  I  had  anticipated 
it  came  from  some  little  island  in  the  Indian  Seas, 
I  suppose  we  may  give  the  same  home  to  the  next 
species.  It  came  home  with  Kimballiana,  but 
whether  this  is  the  same  plant  as  that  figured  in 
the  "  Orchid  Album  "  as  V.  Amesiana,  I  am  unable 
to  say  ;  it  appears  to  be  more  robust  in  its  growth, 
much  freer  rooting,  and  the  flowers  themselves  are 
much  paler  in  hue.  It  has  occurred  to  me  several 
times  that  this  plant  is  a  different  species,  yet  very 
nearly  allied  to  V.  Amesiana,  but  the  typical  plant 
is  now  in  America,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ames, 
another  most  enthusiastic  Orchid  grower,  and  as 
there  was  but  one  plant  of  it,  he  only  can  settle 
the  question  by  careful  comparison  of  the  two 
flowers. 

V.  Amesiana. — This  plant  was  originally  im- 
ported by  the  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  in  an  accidental 
manner,  one  plant  only  coming  home  with  many 
other  things.  It  was  thought  by  everyone  in  the 
Messrs.  Low's  establishment  to  be  something 
different,  and  when  it  flowered  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it,  and  the  flowers  were  much  richer  in 
colour  than  those  of  the  plants  imported  by  the 
Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  more  recently.  This  original 
form  is  figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album,''  t.  296,  and 
it  does  not  in  the  least  flatter  the  species  as  to 
colour.  The  plant  gave  one  the  impression  that  it 
was  more  nearly  related  to  Aerides  afiine,  and  the 
spike  of  bloom  was  a  foot  or  more  high,  bearing 
numerous  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
are  white,  the  lip  of  a  rich  rosy  magenta  through- 
out, fading  somewhat  towards  the  outer  edge.  The 
plants  of  the  more  recent  importation  are  of  strong 
growth,  more  free  rooting,  and  the  flowers,  although 
similar  in  shape,  lack  the  rich  colour.  Some  plants 
of  this  form  have  produced  nearly  white  flowers. 

V.  Bensoni  is  another  small  growing  species 
of  great  beauty  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Burmah,  whence 
it  was  imported  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
about  twenty- five  years  ago.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  discovered  by  Col.  Benson,  whom  it 
worthily  commemorates.  In  general  appearance 
the  plant  greatly  resembles  V.  Roxburghi.  The 
spikes  of  bloom,  erect  and  much  longer  than  the 
leaves,  bear  many  flowers,  which  individually 
measure  upwards  of  2  inches  across ;  the  petals, 
a  little  smaller  than  the  sepals,  are  china  white  on 
the  outside,  yellowish  green  within,  where  they  are 
profusely  spotted  with  small  dots  of  reddish  brown  ; 
the  lip  is  furnished  with  a  spur,  which  is  white. 
The  side  lobes  are  also  white,  whilst  the  reniform 
front  lobe  is  of  a  deep  violet-blue.  It  is  quite 
without  tesselations,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  species  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied.  It 
comes  from  Rangoon. 

V.  c.ERVLESCENS  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  in- 
ferior only  to  V.  ca3rulea  in  size  of  flower,  the 
colour  being  equally  good.  It  is,  however,  not 
such  a  difficult  plant  to  manage  as  V.  Cicrulea, 
whilst  from  its  size  it  may  be  grown  in  a  small 
pot  or  in  a  hanging  basket,  this  latter  plan  being 
perhaps  the  best.  When  hung  exposed  to  sun  and 
light  the  flowers  come  up  more  vigorously,  the 
colour  becomes  a  more  vivid  blue,  and  the  lip  rich 
purple.  This  plant  was  found  in  Burmah  by  Col. 
Benson,  and  was  sent  home  for  the  first  time  in  a 
living  state  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  The 
species  had  previously  been  found  and  named  by 
Griffith. 

V.  c^BULESCENS  BoxALLi.— This,  discovered  by 
the  collector  whose  name  it  bears,  is  a  variety  of 


the  preceding,  differing  from  the  type  only  in 
colour.  The  growth  is  the  same,  and  the  flowers, 
like  those  of  the  type,  are  borne  upon  an  erect 
stem.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white, 
tinged  with  violet ;  the  lip  deep  blue  or  violet, 
with  a  narrow  marginal  band  of  white.  It  comes 
from  the  same  country  as  the  typical  plant. 

v.  CRISTATA  is  an  old  species,  and  has  been 
grown  in  this  country  for  about  fifty  years.  Like 
nearly  all  old  plants,  it  has  been  neglected  by  the 
majority  of  Orchid  growers.  The  raceme  is  from 
3  inches  to  5  inches  long,  and  bears  from  three  to 
six  flowers,  which  are  about  2  inches  across ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  and  all  of  a  yel- 
lowish green ;  lip  large,  deep  yellow  or  white, 
streaked  with  broad  lines  of  purplish  black ;  the 
point  of  the  lip  is  drawn  out  into  three  cylindrical 
points.  It  is  a  spring- flowering  plant,  and  found 
growing  upon  trees  in  Bhotan  and  Nepaul.  In  some 
varieties  the  colours  vary  from  those  given  above. 

v.  Dbnisoniana. — This  is  another  of  the  inte- 
resting discoveries  of  Col.  Benson  in  the  Arracan 
Mountains,  in  Burmah,  and  he  says  that  when  it  is 
not  in  flower  it  is  very  diflicult  to  distinguish  fromV. 
Bensoni,  a  species  already  described  in  this  article. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  white.  The  plant  was 
named  in  honour  of  Lady  Londesborough,  and  was 
first  flowered  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  twenty- 
one  years  ago.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  thick  and 
fleshy,  white,  tinged  with  green  and  faintly  dotted 
with  pink  at  the  base  ;  whilst  the  lip  is  pure  white, 
having  a  short  conical  spur.  The  tip  or  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  has  quite  the  curl  of  a  blackcock's  tail. 

Y.  Dbnisoniana  hebbaica. — This  also  comes 
from  Burmah.  It  has  the  growth  of  the  typical 
plant,  but  differs  in  the  flowers,  which  are 
wholly  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  inner  surface  slightly 
darker  and  tesselated. 

\.  IN8IGNIS  SCHRCEDERIANA.  —  This  is  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  Schra3der,  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  plant  bearing  flowers  of 
such  a  light  clear  yellow  colour.  In  no  other 
respect  does  it  differ  from  the  type.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  clear  light  yellow,  and  the  lip  and 
column  white.  It  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  This 
variety  was  figured  in  The  Gabden,  March  1, 1881 
It  comes  from  the  Malay  Islands. 

V.  LAMELLATA  BoxALLl. — A  charming  small- 
growing  plant,  which  has  not  yet  become  so  gene- 
rally distributed  as  it  deserves.  It  is  a  plant  which 
comes  from  the  Philippines,  where  it  was  found  by 
Mr.  Boxall  whilst  collecting  for  Messrs.  Low,  and 
has  the  habit  of  growth  of  most  of  the  species,  but 
with  longer  leaves.  The  dorsal  sepal  and  the 
petals  are  about  equal  and  of  a  uniform  creamy 
white;  the  lateral  sepals  larger,  the  outer  half 
creamy-white,  the  inner  half  reddish  brown  tinged 
with  rosy-purple ;  lip  rich  magenta  in  col 
our,  streaked  with  purple.  I  have  seen  this 
plant  remain  in  flower  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Son,  of  Holloway,  through  the  entire 
winter.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The 
Garden,  June  4  (p.  574). 

V.  LIMBATA. — This  showy  species  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  from  Java  in 
1873,  and  flowered  with  him  for  the  first  time  in 
England  in  the  summer  of  the  year  following.  The 
spike  is  erect,  bearing  from  ten  to  fifteen  flowers 
which  measure  individually  about  2  inches  across. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  cinnamon-brown 
with  a  narrow  marginal  border  of  rich  yellow,  tes 
selated  on  the  inner  side  with  a  darker  colour  ;  lip 
soft  lilac,  becoming  nearly  white  at  the  tip.  On 
the  outside  the  flowers  are  French  white. 

V.  PAEVIFLOKA  is  a  remarkably  handsome  species 
and  is  rare  in  collections.  There  were  several  ex- 
amples of  it  in  the  Kew  collection  years  ago,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it  since.  It  has  much  the  appearance 
of  the  typical  V.  Amesiana,  but  with  broader  leaves ; 
it  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Aerides  testaceum 
and  A.  Wightianum.  It  produces  an  erect  spike, 
bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers,  which  are  each 
more  than  1  inch  across.  Sepals  and  petals  soft 
nankeen-yellow,  the  outside  approaching  to  white. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  lip  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  petals,  but  the  greater  portion  is  covered  with 


bluish-purple,  the  marginal  yellow  border  being 
dotted  in  front  with  reddish-purple.  It  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  plants  I  know.  The  plant  is  found  in 
Ceylon,  and  also  on  the  mainland  in  Bombay  and 
Madras,  and  I  hope  to  soon  see  it  again  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

V.  RoxBUROHl. — This  is  an  old  and  well-known 
species.  I  used  to  import  it  largely  from  Northern 
India  some  few  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the 
Odontoglossum  craze  the  plants  did  not  sell  well. 
I  am  glad  to  find,  however,  that  it  is  again  asked 
for.  It  is  a  variable  plant  and  several  varieties  of 
it  are  known ;  the  spike  is  erect  and  many-flowered ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  equal,  the  inside 
olive-green  or  olive-brown,  tesselated  with  darker 
markings,  being  of  a  plain  china  white  on  the 
outside  ;  lip  deep  pink. 

v.  RoxBUBGHi  c.EEULEA. — It  would  appear  that 
these  two  Orchids  grow  together,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  between  the  two  when  out  of 
flower.  When  in  bloom  they  are  very  distinct,  as 
the  lip  is  of  a  rich  deep  violet-purple. 

W.  H.  Gowbh. 

*»*  We  believe  the  proper  spelling  is  Kimball- 
iana, and  not  Kimbaliana,  as  on  the  plate. — Ed. 


Orchids. 


ANGR^CUMS. 
In  comparison  with  the  other  tropical  regions 
of  the  globe,  Africa  has,  up  to  the  present,  sup- 
plied very  tew  Orchids  of  real  horticultural 
value.  With  the  exception  mainly  of  a  few 
Disas  and  Lissochilus  in  the  south,  and  AnseDia 
africana  and  a  few  Angrwcums  further  north, 
the  known  African  representatives  of  this  family 
are  either  so  diflicult  to  grow  or  bear  flowers  so 
small  and  inconspicuous  as  not  to  be  worth  cul- 
tivation. Its  comparatively  unexplored  state 
may,  of  course,  account  for  this,  as  Madagascar, 
which  is  much  better  known,  has  produced  a 
considerable  number  of  valuable  and  ornamental 
Orchids. 

Angr^cum  contains  the  greater  portion  of 
the  best  of  tropical  African  Orchids  ;  indeed, 
during  recent  years  so  many  new  species  have 
been  discovered  and  added  to  our  collections 
that  it  now  occupies  a  foremost  place  amongst 
all  tropical  genera.  The  main  features  of  the 
genus  are  very  distinct  and  characteristic.  All 
the  species  are  evergreen  and  epiphytal,  with- 
out pseudo-bulbs,  but  having  erect  stems  bear- 
ing two  rows  of  leathery  or  sub-fleshy  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  distinguished  by  the  remarkable 
spur,  which  attains  to  a  greater  length  in  this 
genus  than  in  any  other  of  the  Orchid  family. 
The  blooms  throughout  the  genus  are  destitute 
of  bright  colour,  the  majority  varying  only  from 
pure  sparkling  white  to  ivory  or  greenish  white. 
White  flowers,  however,  are  always  welcome, 
and  difl'erences  in  habit,  time  of  blooming,  as 
well  as  in  size  and  outline  amply  compensate 
for  lack  of  variety  in  that  respect.  The  number 
of  species  is  very  large,  many  of  them,  however, 
like  A.  odoratissimum  and  A.  ashantense,  being 
of  no  value  as  garden  plants.  The  species  enu- 
merated below,  although  by  no  means  compris- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ornamental  kinds,  fairly 
represent  the  difl'erent  types  in  cultivation : — 

A.  SBSQUIPBDALE. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  Orchids ;  its  beauty  and  interest 
make  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden  where 
there  is  a  moist  stove,  especially  as  it  is  very  easily 
grown.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ellis  states  that  he  found  it  in  considerable 
abundance  growing  along  with  A.  ebnrneum.  De- 
scribing its  habitat,  he  says  that  it  grows  on  the 
outer  branches  of  trees  to  which  it  attaches  itself 
by  roots  of  remarkable  length,  running  along  the 
cracks  in  the  bark.  In  removing  some  of  the  plants 
Mr.  Ellis  found  roots  occasionally  12  feet  to  15  feet 
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long.  According  to  his  description  the  maiority 
of  the  plants  are  not  very  handsome  in  their  native 
home,  often  consisting  of  a  long  bare  stem  with  a 
few  leaves  at  the  top.  The  finest  specimens  are 
those  growing  on  fallen  trunks,  where  they  are 
shaded  by  the  leafy  growth  of  other  trees  and  are 
near  enough  the  ground  to  root  in  the  vegetable 
mould  which  lies  there,  but  they  do  not  flower  like 
their  sun-burnt  brethren  overhead.  Under  culti- 
vation this  Orchid  is  certainly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  all ;  it  is  probably  unequalled  in  the  rich 
glossy  green  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  racemes  of  two  or  three,  each  measuring 
some  6  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful ivory  white,  with  the  spur  usually  from  10 
inches  to  a  foot  long;  occasionally,  however,  I  have 
seen  them  1.5  inches  long. 

A.  EBURNEUM. — Although  devoid  of  the  elegance 
of  the  preceding  species,  this  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  striking  of  tropical  Orchids.  The  leaves 
are  pale  green,  very  stiff  and  leathery,  and  about  2 
feet  long.  The  flowers,  densely  packed  on  the  tall, 
erect  spikes,  emit  a  delightful  fragrance.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  white,  whilst  the 
large  cordate  lip  is  of  the  purest  white.  It  flowers 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year.  In  ob- 
taining this  species  care  should  be  taken  to  get  the 
typical  form ;  a  variety  named  virens,  with  smaller 
flowers  and  a  greenish  lip,  is  by  no  means  so  orna- 
mental. 

A.  Sandekiantim. — This  is  a  native  of  the 
Comoro  Islands,  whence  it  was  introduced  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Sander.  It  is  a  dwarf  species, 
and  is  probably  the  most  useful  of  the  smaller- 
growing  kinds.  Upwards  of  twenty  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  raceme,  which  is  pendent  and 
about  1  foot  long  ;  they  are  pure  white,  and  measure 
each  2  inches  across,  with  a  spur  about  3  inches 
long.     It  flowers  in  March  and  April. 

A.  ciTRATUM  has  been  imported  in  such  numbers 
at  different  times,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
generally  known  of  AngiKoums.  The  leaves  are 
from  3  inches  to  5  inches  long  and  bright  green, 
the  slender  arching  spikes  being  closely  set  with 
two  rows  of  numerous,  delicate,  creamy  white 
flowers,  individually  upwards  of  an  inch  across.  It 
flowers  in  spring  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
daintiest  of  Orchids  flowering  at  that  season. 

A.  FASTUOSUM  is  now  flowering  very  freely  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment.  The  plant  al- 
together is  only  3  inches  high,  with  oblong  leaves 
about  that  length.  The  spike  is  four- flowered,  each 
flower  being  an  inch  across  and  pure  white,  with 
broad  segments,  and  a  spar  -1  inches  long. 

A.  HYALOIDES  is  One  of  the  latest  additions  to 
this  genus,  having  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low. 
It  is  a  delightful  little  plant,  perhaps  the  smallest 
of  cultivated  Angitecnms.  The  leaves  and  flower- 
spikes  are  a  little  more  than  2  inches  long,  but  the 
latter  are  borne  in  great  abundance;  we  have 
counted  as  many  as  fifteen  clustered  round  the  base 
of  one  plant.  The  flowers  are  white,  and,  as  the 
name  implies,  so  transparent  as  almost  to  be  glass- 
like. 

A.  ScoTTiANUM  is  the  only  terete-leaved  species, 
and  is  altogether  as  remarkable  as  it  is  beautiful. 
It  was  discovered  about  twelve  years  ago  on  the 
island  of  Johanna  (one  of  the  Comoro  group)  by 
Sir  John  Kirk.  For  several  years  it  remained  ex- 
tremely rare,  but  recent  importations  have  brought 
it  within  the  reach  of  most  cultivators.  The 
flowers  occur  singly  on  the  scape  and  have  yellowish 
white  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  a  prominent 
feature,  being  large  and  rectangular,  and  measuring 
fully  1  i  inches  across.  The  spur  is  5  inches  long 
and  very  slender.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  and  bears 
two  rows  of  curving,  cylindrical  leaves.  It  flowers 
about  midsummer. 

A.  Ellisi  worthily  commemorates  the  gentle- 
man who  introduced  it.  The  figure  is  very  orna- 
mental, being  strap-shaped  and  dark  green.  The 
flowers  appear  on  long,  gracefully  curving  racemes, 
and  are  pure  white  and  fragrant.  The  spur  is  5 
inches  in  length. 

Amongst  the  remaining  species  may  be  men- 
tioned A.  bilobum,  with  its  variety  Kirki,  both 


very  pretty  and  distinct ;  A.  falcatum,  which  is 
remarkable  en  account  of  its  widely  separate 
habitat  ;  it  is  found  in  Japan,  and  should  be 
given  an  intermediate  temperature  ;  A.  cauda- 
tum,  a  curious  and  rare  species,  but  too  difficult 
to  keep  in  good  condition  to  be  of  much  value 
as  a  garden  plant.  It  appears  to  come  next  to 
A.  sesquipedale  in  the  length  of  the  spur  ;  on  a 
plant  which  flowered  about  two  years  ago  it  was 

0  inches  long. 

Some  of  the  Angrrecums  are  quite  easily 
grown,  whilst  the  cultivation  of  others  has  yet 
to  be  mastered.  A.  caudatum  is,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  a  wayward  subject,  and  A.  bilobum 
requires  great  care  during  the  winter  months. 

1  find  also  that  A.  citratum  is  liable  to  exhaust 
itself  by  flowering.  Indeed,  many  other  species 
flower  so  freely  and  remain  so  long  in  bloom, 
especially  the  tirst  year  after  importation,  that 
it  is  wise  policy  to  remove  the  spikes  some  time 
Ijefore  the  flowers  would  naturally  fall.  The  great 
majority  of  those  above  mentioned,  however, 
ought  to  present  no  difficulty.  A.  eburneum 
and  A.  sesquipedale  I  have  grown  and  flowered 
for  many  years  in  a  rather  lofty  house  along 
with  a  mixed  collection  of  tropical  Orchids, 
where  the  night  temperature  in  winter  ranges 
between  .55°  and  60°.  A  position,  however, 
near  the  glass  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  this 
applies  to  all  kinds.  I  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful with  the  smaller  species  in  a  house 
chiefly  devoted  to  Phala'nopsids,  and  where  a 
humid  atmosphere  is  maintained  throughout 
the  year.  As  may  be  surmised  from  the  absence 
of  pseudo-bulbs  or  other  reservoirs,  they  resent 
a  continuance  of  drought  either  at  the  root  or 
in  the  air.  Beyond  the  natural  reduction  of 
heat  and  moisture  during  the  darker  months  no 
attempt  at  resting  should  be  made,  while  during 
summer  scarcely  too  much  water  can  be  given .  For 
the  large  species  pots  are  most  convenient,  but  for 
such  as  A.  Sanderianum  and  A.  hyaloides  hang- 
ing baskets  are  more  de.iirable.  These  should 
be  clean  and  filled  to  one  third  their  depth  with 
potsherds  and  charcoal,  the  remaining  portion 
with  clean,  fresh  Sphagnum,  with  a  few  pieces 
of  charcoal  interspersed.  If  the  plants  are  not 
in  flower  the  present  is  the  best  time  for  potting. 

B. 


Epidendrum  O'Brienianum.  —  This  is  an- 
other remarkable  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  in  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons.  I  had 
often  heard  of  the  plant,  but  had  never  seen  it 
before.  It  is  a  cross  between  E.  radicans  and  E. 
evectum ;  in  growth  it  resembles  E.  radicans,  but 
its  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
more  resemble  those  of  E.  evectum,  while  the  flowers 
in  shape  somewhat  resemble  those  of  that  species, 
but  all  the  segments  are  longer  and  the  column  is 
straight;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  lovely  shade 
of  cardinal ;  the  lip  somewhat  rosy -pink,  bi-lobed 
in  front,  the  side  lobes  being  deeply  fringed,  the 
crest  yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  gems 
which  I  have  seen  tor  a  long  time  It  is  now  flower- 
ing in  the  Woodlands  collection  at  Streatham. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. — The  question  is  asked 
whether  this  handsome  species  of  Vanda  has  been 
grown  in  a  cooler  temperature  than  that  of  the 
warmest  Orchid  house.  It  has  been  so  grown  in 
the  garden  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  at  Lowfields, 
Burton-in-Lonsdale.  It  is  grown  remarkably  well 
in  a  house  of  a  lean-to  description,  where  Orchids 
of  many  countries  grow  freely.  The  temperature 
would  be  nearer  that  of  the  Cattleja  house  than 
that  of  the  East  Indian.  For  instance,  Cattleya 
citrina  has  made  wonderful  development  suspended 
from  the  roof  glass  in  the  same  house.  A  great 
deal,  more  in  fact  than  is  generally  supposed ,  depends 
upon  the  care  taken  of  the  plants.  Constant,  watch- 
ful attention  is  needed  so  that  they  receive  water 
at  the  right  time,  and  that  a  fresh  food  supply  be 


given  to  them  before  the  last  is  quite  exhausted, 
and  that  when  being  potted,  care  is  taken  that  the 
roots  do  cot  get  damaged.  Orchids  seldom  do  well 
unless  they  have  been  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  the 
pots,  pans  or  baskets  in  which  they  are  growirg 
with  their  thick  ;  urial  roots,  and  mischief  is  done 
by  disturbing  the  roots  when  they  are  thus  firmly 
attached.  The  Vandas  not  only  line  the  insides  of 
the  pots  with  their  roots,  but  they  also  push  roots 
over  the  surface  of  the  Moss,  run  over  the  rims  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  take  such  a  hold 
that  they  cannot  be  easily  displaced.— J.  Douglas. 

Fhalsenopsis  Luddemanniana.— Many  fine 
varieties  are  flowering  with  Mr.  Smee,  and  the  old 
flower  spikes  are  producing  young  plants  in  some 
instances.  There  is  one  peculiaiity  about  these 
plants  which  I  wish  to  point  out.  I  have  always 
contended  that  they  should  not  have  much  soil 
about  the  m.  Here  Mr.  Smee  has  fastened  the  plants 
to  blocks  of  stone  with  just  a  little  Sphagnum  at 
their  base  to  retain  moisture,  and  the  plants  are 
rooting  freely  to  the  stone.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  succeed  well.  One  thing,  however,  will 
be  necessary,  and  that  is,  to  shade  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  roots  will  be  liable  to  be 
roasted.  Many  other  species  have  been  placed  in 
similar  positions,  and  I  hope  to  watch  their  progress, 
which  I  shall  do  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  I  do 
not  know  or  see  why  the  cultivation  of  these  plants 
should  be  considered  difficult,  but  I  feel  convinced 
that  surrounding  the  roots  with  an  amount  of  wet 
soil  or  Sphagnum  Moss  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  so  signally  failed  to  maintain  them  in  good 
health.  Mr.  Sealing  at  Cheshunt  never  erred  in 
this  respect,  and  to  him  must  be  awarded  the  title 
of  premier  Phalsenopsis  grower  in  the  country. — 
W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Cattleya  Trianae.— Several  varieties  of  this  are 
in  excellent  flower  in  Mr.  Ellis's  garden  ;it  Cirshalton. 
One  form  is  almost  pure  white,  saving  the  yellow  in 
the  throat.  It  is  astonishiug  how  rare  the  pure  white 
variety  still  remaius. 

Odontoglossum  triumphane.— This  beautiful 
Orchid  varies  cot'siderably,  and  in  a  large  collection 
will  he  found  richly  marked  forms.  In  tbe  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sous  at  Chelsea  are  some  excellent 
varieties  with  unusually  deep  blotches  of  chestnut- 
brown. 

Cymbidium  Devonianum.— This  is  a  distinct 
and  unccmmon  species,  introduced  from  India  in  1837. 
It  has  a  drooping  raceme,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
length,  bearing  several  flowers,  which  have  greyish- 
coloured  sepals  and  petals,  each  with  a  central  stripe 
of  mauve  ;  the  lip  is  tipped  with  this  colour. 

Calanthe  striata,  sjnonjmous  with  C.SiehoIdi, 
is  au  interes'ing  species.  The  leaves  are  deep  green 
and  ribbed,  au^from  tbe  centre  of  the  plant  rises  the 
spike  of  flowers,  of  which  the  lip  is  pale  sulphur-yel- 
low, with  three  je'low  ridges  in  the  centre  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  brownish-red.     It  is  in  bloom  at  Kew. 

Dendrobium  primulinum  giganteum  is, 
as  its  name  suggests,  a  large-ftowere'cl  variety  of  a 
beautiful  Deudrobe.  It  is  in  bloom  now  in  the  Forest 
llill  nursery  of  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons.  The  lip  is 
unusually  largo,  of  the  palest  yellow,  with  a  (ip  of 
rose-purple,  the  sepals  and  petals  wholly  of  this 
colour. 

I<ycaste  fulvescens  is  a  showy  Orchid  when  in 
full  bloom,  as  we  saw  it  recently,  it  was  sent  to  the 
IJev.  John  Clowes,  of  Broughtun  Hall,  Manchester, 
who  received  it  with  L.  gigantea  from  the  province  of 
Coro,  in  Colombia,  having  been  collected  by  Linden. 
The  lanceolate  sepals  are  each  over  2  inches  long,  and 
the  petals  are  similar,  though  smaller ;  they  are  huff- 
yellow  in  colour,  the  lip  rich  orange. 

Peristeria  guttata. — This  is  more  curious  than 
beautiful.  The  flower-spike  is  borne  close  to  the 
pseudo-bulb,  and  each  flower  is  freely  spotted  with 
deep  crimson  ou  a  yellowish-white  ground.  It  is 
quite  dwarf,  only  rising  6  inches  in  height,  and  came 
from  South  America  in  1837-  It  is  in  bloom  at  Messrs. 
\'eitch'8  now,  though  in  some  books  its  date  of  flower- 
ing is  given  as  September. 

Maxillaria  Harrisonae  has  several  synonyms, 
and  is  often  classed  amongst  the  Ladias.  A  large  speci- 
men is  in  full  bloom  in  the  ChelseacoUection  of  Messrs. 
A''eitch.     The  scape  bears  one  flower,  sometimes  two, 
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each  atout  3  iBches  across;  the  sepals  and  petals 
fleshy,  creamy-white,  with  the  lip  purple-rose,  shaded 
inside  with  red,  and  rich  yellow  in  the  throat.  It  was 
introduced  from  Brazil. 

Filumna  fragrans. — What  a  delightful  odour 
is  yielded  by  this  flower,  and  yet  it  appears  as  modest 
as  a  Violet.  Its  blooms  are  pure  white,  with  just  a 
tinge  of  yellow  in  the  eye.  A  plant  bearing  forty 
flowers  was  recently  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  EUis's  establish- 
ment at  Carshalton,  a  place  where  Orchids  are  well 
done. — G. 

Cattleya  HoIIissoni. — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
form  of  C.  Tiiano;  delicata.  It  was  tigured  by  Moore, 
I  beUeve,  under  tlie  above  name.  A  very  fine  form  of 
this  flower  comes  to  me  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Measures  ; 
it  is  7i  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white,  the  lip  white  with  the  front  lobe  delicate 
mauve,  with  a  backing  of  rich  yellow.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  forms  of  this  ever-changing  Orchid. 
— W.  G. 

Angrsscum  citratum.— This  lovely  and  chaste 
little  Orchid,  to  my  mind  one  (f  the  gems  of  the 
whole  family,  was  sliown  in  beautiful  condition  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
March  25.  Its  comparatively  long  spikes  of  miniature 
flowers  were  most  attractive  and  pleasing.  These  con- 
trasted well  with  the  dark  green  of  its  Phala^nopsis- 
like  foliage  and  habit  of  growth.  The  specimen  shown 
was  in  a  most  healthy  condition. — J.  H. 

Cypripedium  cardinale. — Flowers  of  this  kind 
are  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  Cross.  It  is  the  top  of  the  spike 
and  bears  three  fully  expanded  flowers.  They  are  not 
remarkable  for  size,  as  they  naturally  enough  would  not 
be,  as  I  am  told  the  spike  has  been  flow^ering  for  over 
three  months.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  ivory- 
white,  and  the  lip  is  very  highly  coloured.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Sedeni  and  Schlimi  albi- 
florum. 

Oncidium  Larkinianum.— I  have  received 
a  flower  of  this  beautiful  and  showy  kind  from  Mr. 
Larkin,  of  Highbury  New  Park.  It  e\'idently  com- 
bines the  beauties  of  0.  Forbesi  and  ().  Marshallianum, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  bright  chocolate  with  a 
yellow  undulated  border,  whilst  the  large  lip  is  deeply 
bi-Iobed  and  brilliant  yellow,  the  side  lobes  small 
and  with  the  crest  on  the  disc  reddish-brown. — W.  G. 

Cypripedium  Sehroederse.— Also  from  Mr.  J- 
Cross  is  another  hybrid  of  very  great  beauty,  and  it  also 
has  size  to  recommend  it.  It  is  a  cross  between  C. 
caudatum  and  C.  Sedeni,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  large, 
ivory-white  tinged  with  rosy-pink  streaked  with  green 
veins,  the  lower  sepal  broad  and  white.  The  long 
petals  have  a  twist  or  two  in  them,  and  are  bright  rosy- 
pink  at  the  ends  which  become  paier  towards  the  base, 
the  lip  being  of  a  bright  and  deep  losy-pink. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  sarcodes. — A  line  variety  of  this 
is  flowering  in  Mr-  Smee's  garden  just  now,  and  a 
friend  ("  W.  M.")  writes  me  saying  he  has  a  spike  with 
220  flowers.  This  is  a  beautiful  plant  and  it  should  be 
more  widely  grown.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  rare 
plant,  and  was  thought  a  great  deal  of  ;  now,  however, 
when  it  can  he  obtained  cheaply,  it  appears  to  have 
lost  all  its  attractions.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  as 
plants  should  be  grown  for  their  beauty  and  not  be- 
cause they  are  expensive. — W.  H.  G. 

Nanodes  discolor.— I  was  pleased  to  see  this 
plant  growing  freely  n-ith  Mr.  Smee  a  short  time  ago, 
and  in  a  manner  seldom  seen.  I  was  informed  that 
the  plant  had  been  grown  extremely  cold,  and  when  I 
saw  it  it  was  in  the  coolest  end  of  the  house  devoted 
to  the  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias.  Many  people 
have  trouble  with  this  plant,  fearing  that  they  may 
lose  it  if  it  be  grown  too  cold.  This,  however,  need 
not  trouble  them  any  longer,  for  Mr.  Smee's  plant  is 
growing  more  freely  than  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  it. — G. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandras  guttatum.  — 
This  is  another  beautiful  form  closely  allied  to  O.  A. 
Cooksoni.  It  is  now  flowering  with  Mr.  Goodhart  at 
Langley  Park,  Beckenham ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
smaller  than  those  of  Cooksoni,  and  the  petals  are 
narrower  and  not  nearly  so  beautiful.  The  spotting 
is  very  heavy,  in  some  instances  continuous  and  of  a 
chestnut-brown ;  the  lip  is  white,  bearing  a  large 
blotch  of  chestnut-brown  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  certainly  not  so  good  as 
those  of  0.  Alexandrte  Cooksoni. 

Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius,  D.  Sanderi- 

annm,  and  D.  Cooksoni. — These  are  three  magnificent 
forms  of  the  old  species.  The  amount  of  propagation 
to  which  nobilius  and  Cooksoni  have  been  subjected  na- 
turally weakens  them ;  consequentlythe  flowers  are  small. 
Sanderianum  has  not  sufl'ercd  so  much  in  this  way.    It 


is  a  very  fine  and  highly  coloured  form  as  good  in  colour 
as  nobilius,  but  lacking  the  size  of  that  variety.  RoUis- 
son's  nobilius  and  Sander's  variety  (Sanderianum)  are 
certainly  the  two  most  highly  coloured  forms  of  D. 
nobile. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


SHADING  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Now  when  the  season  is  at  hand  that  many  of 
the  plants  cultivated  under  glass  require  pro- 
tection from  the  sun,  a  word  on  the  subject 
may  be  of  service.  The  (juestion  is  sometimes 
put,  ' '  How  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  plants 
that  come  from  hot  countries,  where  the  sun  is 
much  more  powerful  than  with  us,  need,  when 
under  cultivation,  to  be  shaded  >  "  The  query 
requires  more  than  one  answer.  In  the  first 
place,  some  of  the  plants  in  question  exist 
naturally  in  places  where  they  are  not  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  solar  rays,  as  they  get  partial 
shade  from  the  arborescent  vegetation  by  which 
they  are  more  or  less  overhung.  Respectiog 
the  numerous  plants  from  warm  countries 
which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  yet  when  grown  in  hothouses  will 
not  bear  it,  the  apparent  anomaly  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  In  the  hot  regions  of  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  the  air 
is  heavily  charged  with  moisture,  which  condi- 
tion in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  that  be- 
long to  tlieso  countries  must  be  imitated,  as  in 
a  dry  atmosphere,  even  when  accompanied  by 
the  requisite  amount  of  heat,  the  plants  would 
not  thrive.  To  do  this,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
restrict  the  admission  of  the  cold,  ungenial  air 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  This,  coupled  with 
the  limited  light  that  our  clouded  sky  affords, 
weakens  the  plants  so  that  their  leaves  cannot 
bear  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  in  the  way 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing  in  a  state  of 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  well  be  said 
that  the  shading,  which  becomes  a  necessity, 
is  at  best  only  a  necessary  evil  that  should 
never  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  will  suf- 
fice to  prevent  the  plants  being  injured,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  shade  without  diminishing  the 
light,  of  which  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
plants  grown  in  glass-houses  under  the  best 
conditions  that  can  be  given  them  get  too 
little.  Yet  this  does  not  always  appear  to  be 
understood,  otherwise  the  methods  and  the 
materials  so  often  used  in  shading  would 
be  different  to  what  they  are.  That  fixed 
shading  of  all  kinds,  whether  it  consist 
of  canvas  or  any  of  the  various  other  textUe 
fabrics  of  which  blinds  for  plant  houses 
are  made,  is  wrong,  does  not  require 
further  proof  than  simply  to  point  to  the  long 
hours  in  the  spring  and  summer  that  intervene 
between  the  dawn  of  day  and  when  the  sun  gets 
high  enough  to  need  its  rays  intercepting,  and 
the  like  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which  much  of  the  light  that  is 
so  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants 
is  shut  out.  And  this  is  not  taking  into  accotmt 
the  numerous  days  that  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  growing  season  when  the  sun  never  shows 
its  face.  Where  fixed  shading  is  used  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  between  the 
time  of  putting  it  on  in  spring  and  its  being  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  summer  for  half  the  hours 
there  is  daylight  the  shade  does  direct  injury  to 
the  plants.  Another  mistake  that  is  often  made 
with  movable  blinds,  and  which  is  still  worse 
when  they  are  fixed,  is  in  having  material  that 
is  too  thick.  The  object  in  shading  is  to  diffuse 
and  intercept  the  force  of  the  solar  rays,  not  to 
shut  out  the  light  they  give.  To  effect  this, 
much  thinner  or  less   closely  woven  material 


than  is  commonly  employed  is  sufficient  for  all 
but  a  few  things,  such  as  Filmy  Ferns,  cutting 
striking,  and  the  like,  respecting  which  the 
shading  in  question  does  not  apply.  Where 
shading  is  effected  by  smearing  the  glass  with 
whitening,  flour  paste,  or  anything  of  a  like 
nature,  its  weakening  eflect  on  the  growth  of 
the  plants  is  similar  to  that  of  fixed  blinds,  and 
the  more  thickly  it  is  laid  on  the  more  harm  it 
does.  About  the  tinted  stuff'  with  which  one 
sometimes  sees  plant  houses  shaded,  the  less 
said  the  better.  Its  use  is  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  green  glass,  the  imaginary  merits  of 
which  for  growing  plants  under  now  and  then 
find  an  advocate. 

The  injury  which  is  done  by  fixed  shading 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  houses  on  which 
it  is  used  and  with  the  nature  of  the  plants  that 
are  grown  in  them.  In  low  structures,  such  as 
the  market  growers  have,  the  effect  of  the  slight 
smearing  of  whitening  that  is  laid  on  the  glass  is 
less  injurious  than  it  is  in  the  heavier,  darker 
houses  that  do  duty  in  private  gardens,  where 
often  the  plants  are  much  further  from  the  roof 
than  they  should  or  might  be,  if  effective  arrange- 
ment was  not  more  considered  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plants  individually. 

In  stoves,  some  of  the  leading  kinds  of  plants 
are  frequently  shaded  that  would  be  better 
without.  Amongst  these  may  be  named  AUa- 
mandas,  Dipladenias,  Ixoras,  Stephanotis, 
Bougainvilleas,  and  the  like,  which  are  better 
exposed  to  the  sun,  unless,  may  be,  when  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  to  prolong  the  bloom.  In 
the  ornamental-leaved  section  of  stove  plants, 
in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  first  essential  is 
to  have  the  foliage  in  faultless  condition,  nearly 
all  require  shading,  the  Crotons  being  the  ex- 
ception. These  plants  will  bear  all  the  sun  that 
can  be  given  them  ;  their  leaves  colour  much 
better  when  not  shaded  in  the  least.  Of  the 
few  heat-requiring  plants  which  are  grown  for 
their  flowers,  that  do  their  best  not  only  with- 
out sun,  but  with  less  light  than  most  things 
require,  is  the  Eucharis,  which  is  quite  ex- 
ceptional in  this  respect.  The  best  examples  of 
E.  amazonica  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  in 
houses  that  were  too  dark  for  most  plants,  and 
besides  this  the  plants  were  a  long  distance  from 
the  roof,  and  shaded  whenever  the  sun  was  bright. 
Franciscea  confertiflora,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  telling  of  stove  plants  when  seen  in  the 
shape  of  a  large,  well-managed  specimen,  but  of 
which  it  is  doubtful  it  such  an  example  could 
now  be  found  in  the  country,  is  another  plant 
that  will  not  be.ar  sun  ;  if  allowed  to  reach  the 
leaves  it  soon  does  them  irreparable  injury. 

With  Ferns,  except  a  few  species,  the  prevail" 
iug  idea  used  to  be  that  they  did  the  best  when 
so  heavily  shaded  that  not  a  glimpse  of  sun 
could  reach  them.  The  mistake  of  this  is  now 
seen  by  those  who  follow  the  opposite  course  of 
shading  them  lightly,  and  that  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  bright  weather.  The  worst 
eflect  of  overshading  where  little  or  none  is 
required  is  with  plants  of  a  slow-growing,  per- 
manent nature,  such  as  most  of  the  New  Holland 
and  Cape  species.  To  give  anything  in  the  way 
of  shade  to  the  generality  of  these,  except  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  existence,  results  in 
weak,  long- jointed  wood,  with  leaves  thin  and 
wanting  in  the  substance  necessary  to  their  last- 
ing as  long  .as  they  should.  Of  greenhouse 
plants  there  are  two  or  three  that  do  not  like 
much  sun — Acrophyllum  venosum,  Pleroma 
elegans,  and  several  of  the  Statices.  The  Acro- 
phyllum is  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  yet  it 
is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  plant,  to  produce 
which  in  large  specimen  size  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition used  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  the 
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cultivator's  skill.  Unlike  mosthard-wooded  sub- 
jects, the  Acrophyllum  does  best  when  not  ex- 
posed to  much  sun.  The  leaves  of  the  Pleroma 
and  of  the  Statices,  especially  those  of  S. 
profusa,  suffer  if  not  shaded  when  the  weather  is 
hot  and  clear.  T.  B. 


GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 
Unless  in  the  large  glasshouBes  to  be  found  in  our 
public  or  a  few  private  winter  gardens,  these  mag- 
nificent plants  are  most  effective  grown  in  pots  or 
tubs.  This  enables  them  to  be  placed  out  of  doors 
to  finish  and  harden  their  growth  and  plump  up 
their  flower-buds  from  the  end  of  June  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  September.  Such  a  course  of 
treatment  not  only  favours  their  free  and  continu- 
ous blooming,  but  also  keeps  them  clean.  By  such 
treatment  the  fine  species  as  those  named  by 
"  H.  P."  on  p.  271,  and  others,  such  as  arboreum  and 
its  several  varieties,  Russellianum,  Shepherdi, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Alexandra,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Taylori,  etc.  Confined  as  closely  as 
may  be  to  moderate-sized  pots  or  tubs,  there  are 
few  plants  so  magnificent  or  more  easily  bloomed 
than  R.  arboreum  and  its  various  types  and  hybrids. 
And  these  contrasted  with  the  more  dwarf  and 
delicately  coloured  or  white  species  or  varieties  are 
wonderfully  brilliant  and  effective. 

My  first  and  finest  plants  of  Rhododendron  ar- 
boreum were  flanked  every  Christmastide  for  many 
years  with  large  specimens  of  the  white  Indian 
Azalea,  but,  of  course,  the  white  and  fragrant  Rho- 
dodendrons now  so  plentiful  would  form  far  more 
telling  contrasts.  This  Rhododendron  arboreum 
was  the  centrepiece  of  a  lofty  conservatory  for 
many  years  ;  it  may  be  so  still,  for  the  last  time  I 
saw  it  it  was  still  in  robust  health,  and  seldom 
yielded  fewer  than  two  of  its  magnificent  trusses. 
It  was  seldom  shifted,  but  it  was  top-dressed 
annually  with  about  2  inches  of  peat  and  tho- 
roughly rotted  cow  manure.  It  seemed  unnatural 
food  for  Rhododendrons,  but  nevertheless  it  suited 
this  huge  plant  well,  and  preserved  the  leaves 
in  robust  vigour  as  well  as  produced  a  yearly  dis- 
play of  bloom  of  abnormal  size  and  brilliancy  of 
colour.  Caledonicus. 


suspended  the  brilliant  flowers  show  off  to  advan- 
tage. The  plant  admits  of  ready  propagation  both 
by  cuttings  and  division,  but  when  cuttings  are 
taken  off  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  lie  and  dry  a 
little,  as  they  exude  much  milky  sap,  and  if  put  in 
immediately  they  are  taken  off,  they  are  apt  to  de- 
cay at  the  base.  The  pot  plants  are  cut  down  nearly 
to  the  crowns,  and  as  soon  as  they  break  they  are 
shaken  out  and  divided,  it  we  wish  an  increase  of 
stock.  Although  a  stove  subject,  Centropogon 
Lucyanus  grows  well  in  any  ordinary  pit  or  frame 
during  the  summer  if  shut  up  early  in  the  after- 
noon, but  in  winter  it  requires  rather  a  brisk  tem- 
perature to  have  it  in  the  highest  perfection.  The 
soil  most  suitable  to  grow  the  plants  in  is  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  peat  in  about  equal  parts  with  just 
enough  sand  to  keep  it  open  and  porous.  Except- 
ing green-fly,  which  now  and  then  affects  the 
flowers  just  before  they  open  or  when  in  the  bud, 
I  have  never  seen  any  insect  on  this  Centro- 
pogon. It  is  very  easily  cultivated,  and  well 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation. — 8.  D. 


Camellia  Mathotiana  alba.— Of  white  flow- 
ered Camellias,  the  old  double  white  (alba  plena)  is 
usually  grown  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
variety,  and  where  the  flowers  are  required  as  early 
as  possible,  I  know  of  no  better  kind.  Still,  where 
a  succession  is  needed,  a  note  should  be  made  of 
this,  as  the  flowers  are  pure  white  and  it  is  alto- 
gether later  in  blooming  than  the  common  kind.  C. 
Mathotiana  alba  is  a  free,  vigorous-growing  variety, 
with  very  deep  green  leaves,  thick  in  texture  and 
of  a  somewhat  rounded  form.  From  a  foliage  point 
of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Camellias, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  common  white,  and  it 
also  appears  to  be  more  easily  grown. — T. 

Kondeletia  amoena.  — This  is  one  of  those 
subjects  that  though  grown  for  a  long  time  at  Kew 
never  seems  to  have  become  well  known.  By  a 
few  nurserymen  it  is  kept  in  stock,  but  is  never 
seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  case  of  large 
plants  having  vigorous  shoots,  as  then  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  massive  clusters.  The  blossoms  are 
pale  pink  or  blush-coloured,  with  a  quantity  of 
yellow  hairs  in  the  middle,  which  thus  form  a 
golden  centre.  The  oblong-shaped  leaves  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  commonly  cultivated  members 
of  the  genus,  and  it  forms  altogether  a  bolder- 
growing  shrub.  By  some  this  species  is  included 
in  the  genus  Rogiera,  rendered  familiar  to  us  by 
that  beautiful  flowering  greenhouse  shrub  Rogiera 
gratissima.  R.  amana  is  of  easy  propagation  and 
culture. — T. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus.— I  was  glad  to  see 
this  plant  noticed  (p.  274),  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  well  known  or  much  cultivated,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  winter-flowering  things 
anyone  can  have.  Besides  being  well  adapted  for 
pot  culture,  it  is  also  equally  suited  for  baskets,  as 
its  habit  is  naturally  somewhat  pendent,  and  when 


CYCLAMENS. 

The  capacity  of  this  popular  winter-blooming 
plant  to   stand  a  heated,    gaseous   atmosphere 
where   dust  is   prevalent  and  in  the   daytime 
light  is   of   the  dullest,    was  admirably  exem- 
plified at  the  close  of  the  recent  show  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  as  also  at  the  two  days'  show 
in  January  last.     No  finer  collections  of  Cycla- 
mens were  to  be  seen  anywhere  than  were  pre- 
sented at  the  two  exhibitions  in   question  by, 
as   it    happened,    totally  diverse   growers,    as 
neither   of   those   who   exhibited   so   finely   in 
January   put   in  an  appearance  at   the   recent 
show.     At  the  first  show,  Messrs.    Clarke,   of 
Hounslow,  and  May,  of  Twickenham,  were  un- 
approachable.     At    the   late    show   the   fine.st 
plants,  and  in  almost  immense  numbers,  came 
from  the  St.  George's  Company,  Hanwell,  and 
Mr.    Odell,   Hillingdon,  thus  showing  that  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  or  other  West  Middle- 
sex carries  the  pahn  for  Cyclamens  at  our  ex- 
hibitions,  and    probably  also   in   the   market. 
Even  the  fine  plants  from  Langley  were  grown 
in  the  same  air,  l^eing  but  just  over  the  Middle- 
sex border.     The  plants  when  carted  away  late 
on  the  second  day  of  the  show  seemed  as  clean 
and  fresh   as  ever  ;  indeed  the  immunity  from 
dust  Lu  such  a  building  was  remarkable,  as  I 
found  Primroses  to  be  still  wonderfully  fresh 
and  clean — an  altogether  unlocked  for  result.  So 
far  as  I  have  seen  elTorts  to  grow  Cyclamens  in 
private  gardens,  I  have  found  the  best  results 
when   a  small   span  house  has  been  set  apart 
specially  for  their  culture.     Where  of  necessity 
compelled    to   be   grown   amidst  other  plants, 
the     result    rarely    has     proved    satisfactory. 
Those    who    would   strive  to   grow   Cyclamens 
well  should  carefully  note  the  methods  of  cul- 
ture adopted  in  the  market  nurseries  specially 
devoted  to  them,  and  also  the  kind  of  struc- 
tures in  which  reared.    It  is  of  the  first  moment 
when   some   10,00(1   plants   have  to    be   grown 
annually  that  the  culture  should  be  of  the  best. 
All  the  same,  the  structures  in  which  Cyclamens 
are  so  well  done  are  not  pretentious  buildings  ; 
they  are  usually  low  spans,  with  only  the  doors 
and  top  flaps  for  ventilation.     Some  have  trellis 
staging,  some  flat  boards  or  slates,  or  crushed 
shell  or  shingle  floors  on  which   to   stand  the 
plants.    The  chief  elements  of  culture  are  found 
in  the  securing  of  good  seeds  of  the  best  strains, 
sowing  at  the  proper  time,  usually  August  and 
September  for  succession,    keeping  the  plants 
constantly  on  the  move  without  unduly  exciting 
them,  and  alway.s  clean  and  in  sweet  loamy  soil. 
The  size  of  the  pots  should  never  be  too  large. 
It   is   best   to   have   too   small   pots   than   too 
large    ones,    with    proper    drainage    and    due 
attendance  to  watering  as  needed. 


The  Cyclamen  is  not  a  telling  exhibition  plant 
as  ordinarily  staged.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  com- 
pact and  almost  lumpy  habit,  and  sadly  wants 
some  assistance  from  dwarf  Ferns  or  Sela- 
ginellas  to  give  a  green  base.  The  ordi- 
nary dead  level  seen  in  a  bank  of  Cyclamens 
materially  detracts  from  the  beauty  which  the 
plants  should  otherwise  pioduce.  Set  up  in 
clusters  of  colours,  the  effect  would  be  much 
more  striking  than  is  now  seen  when  plants  are 
dotted  indiscriminately  without  taste  or  judg- 
ment. A.  D. 

Witsenia  corymbosa. — This  is  a  beautiful 
old  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  used  to 
be  grown  largely  many  years  ago,  but  now  it  is  sel- 
dom to  be  seen  in  any  garden.  I  therefore  feel 
great  interest  and  love  for  a  place  where  I  can  see 
these  old  plants  are  cared  for,  and  it  leads  me  to 
hope  that  I  shall  again  see  them  become  popular. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Iridacese.  The 
flowers,  which  are  very  freely  produced  in  dense 
corymbs,  are  of  a  beautiful  light  almost  azure  blue. 
It  is  very  easily  grown.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  good  peat 
and  leaf -mould,  mixed  with  a  little  loam.  It  re- 
quires an  abvmdance  of  water ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  good  drainage.  It  was  recently  very  fine  in  Mr. 
Smee's  garden. — G. 

Variegated  Aralia  Sieboldi.— There  are  two 

very  distinct  forms  of  this  beautiful  variegated 
Aralia,  by  far  the  best  being  the  one  in  which  the 
foliage  is  more  or  less  irregularly  marked  with 
white,  the  variegation  in  some  instances  running 
for  a  little  distance  along  the  margin  of  a  leaf,  and 
then  extending  here  and  there  into  the  leaf  itself. 
In  this  the  variegation  is  well  defined,  even  when 
the  leaves  are  quite  young,  and  it  is  retained 
throughout  all  stages  of  growth.  The  other  variety 
has  the  usual  dark  green  surface  of  the  leaf  broken 
up  by  irregular  patches  towards  the  edges  of  pale 
yellowish  green  when  the  foliage  is  first  expanded, 
but  as  it  matures  the  variegated  portion  becomes 
of  a  more  decided  yellow  tint.  It  appears  also  to 
be  a  looser  grower  than  the  white  variegated  form, 
which,  next  to  the  Aspidistra,  is  the  best  variegated 
f oliaged  plant  we  have  for  the  dwelling-house.— T. 

Tbunbergia  Harrisi. — This  Thunbergia  is  a 
beautiful  plant  for  draping  the  roof,  pillars,  &c.,  of 
a  large  stove,  such  as  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  from 
whence  the  specimen  figured  in  The  Gabdbn, 
Sept.  25,  1886,  was  obtained.  Though  generally 
known  as  T.  Harrisi,  it  is  regarded  as  the  same  as 
T.  laurifolia,  which  is  certainly  a  very  appropriate 
name,  as  the  bright  shining  green  leaves  are  Laurel- 
like  in  appearance.  Given  ample  space  for  its  full 
development,  this  Thunbergia  will  produce  its 
clusters  of  large  mauve-purple-coloured  blossoms 
in  great  profusion,  and  the  flowering  season  will 
be  extended  over  a  considerable  period.  The  plant 
should  not  be  kept  in  pots,  but  planted  out,  and 
treated  in  this  way  it  gives  little  trouble,  except  in 
watering  when  necessary  and  a  good  syringing 
occasionally.  It  is  a  stock  plant  in  most  nurseries, 
yet  it  is  very  seldom  seen,  and  I  have  several  times 
heard  it  spoken  of  as  shy  flowering,  when  in  reality, 
if  allowed  sufficient  space,  it  is  just  the  reverse.  No 
doubt  the  reputation  of  being  shy  blooming  has 
originated  from  the  mistake  so  often  made  of  plant- 
ing strong  growing  cUmbers  where  there  is  no 
room  for  them,  and  consequently  the  plant  has  to 
be  continually  cut  back  to  keep  it  within  bounds, 
the  result  being  that  flowers  are  very  sparingly  pro- 
duced. I  recently  saw  a  good  illustration  of  this. 
A  small  structure  was  draped  with  this  Thunbergia 
and  Batatas  paniculata,  neither  of  which  were, 
as  can  be  imagined,  at  all  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion from  the  trimming  they  were  obliged  to 
undergo  to  keep  them  within  bounds. — H.  P. 

Veltbeimia  viridifolia.— This  old  Cape  bulb 
is  now  flowering  in  great  beauty  in  a  greenhouse  in 
Mr.  Smee's  garden.  It  belongs  to  the  Liliacese,  and 
has  been  in  cultivation  over  a  century.  It  is  one  of 
those  old  plants  which  few  people  know,  and  few 
care  for  it ;  but  here  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden  are  to 
be  found  many  old  and  curious  plants,  which  have 
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been  quietly  shelved  in  the  rash  for  bedding 
plants.  This  Veltheimia  is  tolerably  hardy  and  it 
makes  a  fine  window  plant,  its  long  reddish-pur- 
ple, tubular  flowers  bsing  very  handsome.  It,  like 
many  more  of  the  Cape  bulbs,  does  not  like  fre- 
quent shifting.  Potted  in  good  sandy  loam,  it  may 
be  left  alone  for  years,  provided  the  drainage  is  all 
right.— G. 


Pitcaii'nia,  and  he  s.iys  that  it  is  a  native  of  Colombia 
and  the  Amazon  valley,  liaving  been  introduc9d  by 
Linden  about  twenty  years  ago. 


HIPPEA.STRUM3  AT  CHELSEA. 


The  Amaryllis  house  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  is  once  again  the  home 
of  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  a  flower,  which, 
through  a  modern  creation  in  the  form  we  now  see 
it,  has  become  firmly  established  in  English  gar- 
this  I  (Jens.  Each  year  this  annual  show  increases  in 
plant  is  but  rarely  met  with,  and  to  the  younger  interest,  as  Mr.  Heal,  to  whom  we  owe  more  than 
generation  of  gardeners  is  not  well  known.  It  any  man  for  the  present  perfection  of  the  flower, 
was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  ( lood  Hope  to  brings  to  light  by  his  skilful  hybridising  new  shades 
Kew  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1773,  and  its  first    of  colour,  a  more  perfect  expression  in  the  charac 


STRELITZIA  REGIN.E. 
Except  in   our    old-established    gardens 


flowers  appear  to  have  created  quite  a  sensation, 
which  one  can  well  understand,  considering  the 
brilliant  colouring  and  curious 
.structure  of  the  blooms,  and 
the  then  comparatively  unknown 
state  of  the  exotic  flora.  An 
excellent  figure  is  given  in  the 
early  pages  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (t.  119).  This  plant 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  Canna,  and  produces  the 
flowers  from  the  top  of  a  stout 
fleshy  scape  a  yard  high.  The 
three  sepals  are  of  the  brightest 
orange,  about  4  inches  long,  the 
two  upper  ones  standing  erect. 
The  petals  are  strangely  modi- 
fied ;  two  of  them  are  united  on 
the  inside,  and  together  form 
a  remarkable  pointed  halbert- 
shaped  organ,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  stamens  are  enclosed  ; 
the  third  is  small  and  hood- 
shaped,  all  three  being  of  a  rich 
bright  purple.  On  account  of  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  bird's 
head  and  the  gorgeous  colouring, 
this  has  been  termed  the  "  Bird 
of  Paradise  Flower."  The  plant 
itself  is  of  handsome  and  striking 
proportions,  the  leaves  being 
large  and  oblong,  on  stems  2 
feet  to  3  feet  long,  springing 
from  an  underground  rhizome. 
It  requires  a  warm  greenhouse 
temperature,  thriving  much 
better  in  this  than  in  a  stove. 
It  likes  ample  pot  room  and 
should  have  a  compost  of  turfy 
loam,  peat  and  silver  sand,  with 
abundance  of  water  and  little 
shade.  In  Mr.  Hanbury's  gar- 
den near  Mentone,  the  Villa 
Valetta  at  Cannes,  and  in  the 
Casino  Garden  at  Monte  Carlo  I 
saw  tine  specimens  last  autumn 
planted  out  in  the  open,  and  in  -^ 

perfect    health,    bristling    with 
flower- spikes.     It   may  now  be 
seen   flowering  at    Kew.      Our 
illustration  gives    an   excellent 
idea    of    the    noble    appearance    of    Strelitzia 
Nicolai,  which  although  common  in  many  Con- 
tinental gardens  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  this  countrv.  B. 


ter  of  the  bloom,  and  a  finer  range  of  varieties. 
The  house  in  which  the  bulbs  are  grown  and  ex- 


Neumannia  nigra.— This  plant  belongs  to  a 
genus  containing  half  a  dozen  or  more  species,  most 
of  them  of  great  beauty  ;  but  this  one  is  especially  so, 
being  both  beautiful  and  sliowy.  Its  leaves  are  deep 
green  on  the  upper  side,  slightly  glaucous  beneath  ; 
they  are  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  long,  and  taper  to 
a  sharp  point.  The  whole  plant  is  totally  unarmed, 
rises  upon  a  short,  slender  stem,  and  bears  an  in- 
florescence which  is  erect  and  as  long  or  longer  than 
the  leaves,  and  is  composed  of  rich,  coral-red,  sheath- 
ing bracts,  from  which  the  flowers,  of  a  very  dark  pur-  ment  ia  still  going  on,  though  we  thought  this  im 
plish  shade,  appear.    Baker  classes  it  aa  a  sub-genua  of   possible.     To  those  who  have  not  yet  grown  the 


A  handsome  Strelitzia  (S.  Nicolai), 

hibited  has  been  often  described,  so  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  refer  to  it  here,  but  a  slight  departure 
in  arranging  the  plants  along  the  sides  as  well  as 
in  the  central  bed  has  made  the  show  less  formal 
and  brighter,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  From 
thetimethefirstbud  expands  until  the  last  bloom  has 
faded  several  thousand  spikes  have  contributed  to 
the  display,  and  there  is  no  artistic  grouping  or 
seeking  after  mere  effect  in  the  arrangements,  but 
simply  a  mass  of  colour  to  greet  the  vision.  This 
year  the  plants  are  finer  than  in  any  previous  sea- 
son, the  stems  are  stronger  and  straighter,  the 
foliage  more  robust,  and,  of  coarse,  we  have  to 
welcome  new  colours,  which  show  that  improve- 


Amaryllis,  we  can  only  say  that  much  interest  in 
the  plant  house  in  early  spring  is  lost.  The  plants 
standing  alone  have  a  certain  formility  that  is 
scarcely  prepossessing,  but  grouped  with  Fern  or 
foliage  plants  rich  effects  are  obtained  at  little 
outlay  of  time  or  labour.  The  Amaryllis  is  easily 
grown,  being  one  of  those  bulbous  flowers  that  a  little 
care  will  bring  to  full  beauty,  and  comparatively 
little  artificial  heat  is  needed.  Messrs.  Veitch  use 
this  very  moderately,  just  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
buoyant  atmosphere  and  drive  away  frosts.  In  the 
middle  of  January  the  bulbs  are  potted,  half  their 
depth,  in  soil  composed  of  turfy  loam,  well  decayed 
cow  manure,  and  silver  sand.  Then  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  tan,  and  there  the  plants  remain.  From 
the  time  they  are  plunged  until  the  flowering  sea- 
son the  great  point  is  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
watering,  and  give  a  little  bottom-heat  at  the  end 
of  February.  After  the  flowers  have  faded  the 
bulbs  are  kept  growing,  given  plenty  of  air,  and 
only  screened  from  the  fierce  summer  sun.  It  is, 
of  course,  of  great  importance  to  well  ripen  the 
bulbs,  which  receive  no  water  from  the  middle  of 
August  until  the  end  of  the  following  February. 

This  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
noble  flower,  which  we  see  in  its  finest  possible 
phase  at  Chelsea.  Although  each  exhibition  bears 
a  similarity  to  the  preceding,  the  Hippeastrum  fan- 
ciers, who  watch  keenly  the  development  of  the 
flower,  will  become  more  enthusiastic  as  new  va- 
rieties are  produced.  The  biggest  variety  of  the 
present  year,  and  we  believe  the  largest  flower  ever 
raised,  is  The  Champion,  which  was  exhibited  re- 
cently at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  as  the  latest 
triumph  in  the  Hippeastrum,  and  compared  with 
the  types  which  have  given  rise  to  the  present 
race,  it  is  an  example  of  the  astonishing  persever- 
ance and  success  of  the  hybridist.  The  species 
that  have  given  the  finest  results  by  intercrossing 
them  are  the  charming  reticulata,  itself  a  type 
that  should  be  well  grown,  vittata,  Leopoldi,  and 
brasiliensis,  and  we  owe  the  present  race  to  Leo- 
poldi,  crossed  with  the  still  useful  Empress  of 
India,  itself  a  hybrid,  and  long  since  surpassed  in 
colour  and  breadth  of  segment.  A  brief  summary 
of  its  history  and  culture  will  be  found  in  The 
Garden,  March  15(p.2G2).  The  variety  Champion, 
the  giant  so  far  of  iis  race,  has  a  flower  that  mea- 
sures almost  a  foot  across,  the  segments  broad, 
massive,  and  self  rich  scarlet,  with  the  green  bands 
breaking  very  little  into  the  Ijody  colour.  Con- 
trasted with  the  variety  Dr.  Masters,  a  model  of  ex- 
quisite symmetry,  its  dimensions  will  be  more  pro- 
nounced. 

What  all  will  notice  with  pleasure  in  the 
Hippeastrums  of  this  year  are  the  gradual  oblitera- 
tion of  the  green  central  star,  the  purifying  of  the 
hitherto  so-called  white8,and  the  developing  of  both 
light  coloured  flowers  and  those  of  rich  scarlet  or 
crimson  shades.  To  give  many  names  would  be 
wearisome,  but  a  few  must  bs  instanced  as  an 
illustration  of  our  remarks.  Each  day,  however, 
sees  the  opening  of  some  flower  new  in  colour, 
or  a  variety  finer  in  shape  than  another,  or  with 
some  other  qualification  to  entitle  it  to  a  good 
place,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  this  or 
that  as  the  best  when  any  day  might  bring  to 
light  something  far  better.  But  the  gem  of 
the  collection  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
Illuminator,  a  rich  scarlet-crimson  colour,  abso- 
lutely self,  and  with  the  fine  smooth  petals 
covered  with  a  lustrous  tint  as  if  polished,  a  peculiar 
satiny  shade  that  reflects  the  sunlight  and  adds 
brilliancy  to  the  flower.  It  is  this  class  of  flower 
that  is  now  obtained,  another  in  the  same  way 
being  Olivette,  but  this  is  lighter,  and  therefore 
loses  in  brilliancy.  Lucrece  is  also  a  bright 
scarlet,  the  flower  of  moderate  size  and  very  hand- 
some. Faust  is  a  splendid  rich  crimson,  with  an 
almost  white  band  extending  down  the  greater 
portion  of  each  segment,  the  centre  green.  Esmonde 
is  bright  scarlet,  veined  with  a  deeper  colour,  and 
carrying  a  sturdy  spike.  We  have  a  dwarf  and 
not  undesirable  habit  in  Der  Kaiser,  a  bold  flower 
of  great  breadth  and  scarlet  in  colour.  Another 
departure  as  regards  tint  is  seen  in  Credo,  in  which 
there  is  a  brilliant  rose- carmine  shade,  that  we 
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hope  will  be  encouraged  in  the  flowers.  A  pure 
rose  or  pink  variety  would  be  a  treasure  of  no  small 
value,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  obtained,  also  a  self  yellow 
and  a  blue.  It  is  never  safe  to  prophecy  when 
each  season  brings  something  novel,  but  as  yet  the 
prospect  of  either  of  the  above  is  exceedingly  re- 
mote. Cephalns  is  a  good  scarlet,  and  Clothilde  a 
pretty  light  scarlet-coloured  flower.  A  perfectly 
shaped  flower  —  at  least  as  obtained  so  far  — 
is  Fielding,  and  a  rival  to  Dr.  Masters.  The 
colour  is  rich  crimson  and  the  flower  of  medium 
size,  but  so  beautifully  shaped  as  to  make  us  wish 
for  more  such  types,  especially  as  it  has  the  same 
shimmering  lustre  that  distinguishes  Illuminator. 
Magnificat,  rich  rose,  broadly  banded  down  the 
centre  with  white,  is  also  a  new  variety  of  rich 
beauty. 

All  the  kinds  mentioned  are  of  some  shade  of 
crimson  or  scarlet,  but  we  must  mention  a  few  of 
the  light  coloured  flowers,  as  it  is  these  that  have 
undergone  the  most  marked  improvement  the  last 
two  or  three  seasons.  Desdemona  is  one  of  this  class. 
It  is  a  beautiful  variety,  carrying  a  spike  of  four 
flowers,  each  almost  clear  white,  feathered  with 
scarlet.  Eros  is  a  good  flower  of  a  similar  shade, 
and  very  pure  in  its  white  is  Dorothy,  purity  the 
of  the  colour  bringing  out  the  feathering  of  red. 
A  striking  light-coloured  flower  is  The  Czarina;  the 
broad  segments  are  rich  red,  but  there  is  a  deep 
margin  of  white — a  splendid  contrast.  Of  the  older 
varieties,  Her  Majesty  stands  amongst  the  bestof  the 
light  flowers,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  eclipse  the  beauty 
of  Finette,  white,  finely  feathered  with  red;  while  we 
have  also  amongst  those  raised  some  time  ago  such 
distinct  types  as  John  Heal,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Leopoldi  character  ;  Adolphus  Kent,  rich  crimson  ; 
and  Splendent,  which  is  more  of  a  maroon-crimson, 
and  illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden, 
Sept.  17,  1887. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


its  leaves,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast.  In  its 
native  country,  which  is  Western  and  South-western 
Australia,  it  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  between 
i  feet  and  5  feet,  forming  a  dense  shrub  with  a 
spreading  habit.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  red,  and 
pink.  Other  free-flowering  and  showy  species  are 
G.  alpestris,  with  flowers  of  a  brick-red  and  yellow 
hue ;  G.  macrostylis,  the  flowers  somewhat  large, 
red  and  yellow  ;  G.  mucronata,  a  small,  neat-grow- 
ing species,  with  pink  flowers ;  G.  concinna,  with 
simple  leaves  and  purple  flowers  ;  G.  fasciculata,  a 
somewhat  erect-growing  plant,  with  red  and  yellow 
flowers.— W.  H.  G. 


Chinese    Primula  Waltham  White   is   a 

beautiful  flower,  white,  exceedingly  fine,  and  very 
striking  when  the  plants  are  grouped  together  as  we 
saw  them  recently  in  a  house  in  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  & 
Son's  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross.  It  is  not  a  new  va- 
riety, but  far  finer  than  many  of  the  new  kinds,  pos- 
sessing an  unusual  freedom,  beauty,  and  vigour. 

Carnation  Mme.  C.  Warooque  is  a  variety 
of  the  Malmaison  type,  and  from  plants  of  it  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  it 
appears  to  be  a  decidedly  useful  variety.  _  The  plant 
is  robust,  very  free,  and  the  flowers,  individually  of 
average  size,  are  rich  scarlet,  with  the  centre  of  each 
of  the  segments  greyish-white.  It  should  become 
popular  for  greenhouses. 

Acacia  cordata  is  a  fine  old  plant  now  flower 
ing  iu  one  of  the  greenhouses  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden. 
It  is  a  slender-growing  species,  producing  long  racemes 
of  its  very  pale,  straw-coloured,  globular  flowers, 
which  contrast  well  with  the  many  yellow-flowered 
kinds  surrounding  it.  It  is  a  great  pity  we  have  lost 
so  many  species  of  this  genus. — G. 

Pepinia  aphelandrseflora. — In  this  plant  we 
have  an  example  of  a  Broiiieliad  which  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  small  I'andanus,  rising  upon  a  slender 
stem  6  inches  or  a  foot  high ;  leaves  6  inches  or  'J 
inches  long  and  rich  deep  green.  The  flowers,  con- 
gregated into  a  dense  terminal  raceme,  are  tubular, 
some  2  inches  or  more  long,  bright  coral-red,  the  sta- 
mens, which  are  exserted,  being  yellow.  _  It  is  a  plant 
which  was  grown  largely  at  the  Victoria  Nursery  at 
Holloway,  ha\nng  been  a  great  favourite  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who  obtained  it,  I  believe,  from  M.  Linden  in 
1808.    It  comes  from  the  Amazon  valley. — G. 

Grevilleas. — These  plants  in  several  kinds  are 
now  very  fine  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden  ;  they  belong  to 
the  order  Proteacese,  an  order  which  has  been  put  on 
one  side  by  the  fashionable  plant  world,  but  which 
contains  many  splendid  ornamental-leaved  as  well 
as  beautiful  flowered  varieties.  It  is  true  a  few  of 
the  kinds  are  ugly  and  somewhat  objectionable,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  discarded. 
The  kinds  which  are  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Smee's 
garden  have  all  small  leaves,  the  most  showy 
being  G.  rosmarinifolia,  with  its  clusters  of 
orange-coloured  blooms,  and  G.  Preissi.  This  last- 
named  species  is  a  very  elegant  one,  the  rich  col- 
ours ot  its  flowers,  backed  by  the  deep  green  of 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 
WiNTER-PLOWEElxs  PLANTS. — The  various  kinds 
of  plants  that  are  propagated  annually  for  winter- 
blooming,  such  as  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.  Plumbago 
rosea,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghti,  the  Eranthe- 
mums.  Salvias,  &o.,  cuttings  of  which  were  struck  a 
short  time  back,  should  have  attention  as  they  re- 
quire it.  Free-rooting  things  of  this  description 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  unnecessarily 
long  in  the  cutting  pots,  as  when  the  roots  extend 
much  they  get  matted  together  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  difiicult  to  separate  them  without  injury. 
Quick  growers  of  this  character  may  be  put  at  once 
into  4-inch  pots.  Give  them  rich  soil,  with  some 
leaf-mould  added  to  it  in  addition  to  rotten 
manure.  Attend  to  stopping  early,  and  such  as 
require  it  may  have  the  tops  pinched  out  at  the 
time  they  are  po:ted.  The  earliest  struck  batch  will 
soon  be  ready  for  moving  into  larger  pots.  All  that 
need  it  should  be  again  stopped.  When  this  ope- 
ration is  deferred  too  long,  the  loss  of  the  bottom 
leaves  usually  takes  place  before  the  plants  bloom. 
Keep  all  stock  of  this  description  well  up  to  the 
light  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn,  and  give 
them  sufiicient  warmth  to  keep  them  moving  freely 
until  there  is  enough  sun-heat.  Any  further  pro- 
pagating that  is  necessary  of  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  be  brought  to  a  close  without  delay. 

Gloxinias. — Seedlings  that  are  large  enough 
should  be  immediately  put  into  small  pots,  as  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  seed-pans  until  they  become 
crowded  the  leaves  get  drawn.  Stand  them,  if 
possible,  as  near  the  glass  as  they  can  be  got,  as 
there  are  no  plants  that  require  more  light  to  keep 
them  sturdy  and  vigorous. 

EUCHARIS.  —  Like  many  bulbous  plants,  the 
different  kinds  of  Eucharis  are  better  if  not  dis- 
turbed so  long  as  the  growth  does  not  suffer. 
Where  the  stock  is  healthy  and  in  full  vigour  the 
increase  is  rapid,  so  that  it  becomes  needful  to 
divide  or  break  up  the  specimens.  It  is  generally 
best  to  get  all  the  soil  away,  as  by  this  means  the 
whole  can  be  renewed.  All  the  largest  bulbs  should 
be  put  in  pots  by  themselves,  following  a  similar 
course  with  the  smaller  ones.  Make  the  soil  firm 
in  'the  pots,  and  water  very  carefully  for  a  short 
tiine  after  potting  until  the  roots  have  begun  to 
move.  Eucha  rises  will  now  need  to  be  carefully 
shaded,  and  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  position 
farther  away  from  the  glass  than  most  plants  re- 
quire.    Syringe  freely  overhead  once  a  day. 

Pancratium  pragrans — This  is  far  the  best 
of  the  Pancratiums,  and  should  be  grown  in  quan- 
tity wherever  bouquets  are  much  in  demand.  With 
suflScient  stock  a  succession  of  bloom  may  be  had 
over  a  good  part  of  the  year,  but  the  plants  must  be 
treated  somewhat  differently  in  the  matter  of  heat. 
Those  that  are  intended  to  flower  first  should  now 
be  in  a  warm  stove  temperature,  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  light  with  enough  shade  to  prevent 
the  leaves  having  a  yellow,  sickly  hue.  If  the 
plants  are  at  all  underpotted,  give  a  little  manure 
water  occasionally.  Any  that  need  more  room 
should  be  potted.  They  may  either  be  grown 
singly  or  several  together,  and  provided  the  bulbs 
do  not  get  overcrowded  the  latter  is  quite  as  good 
a  course  to  foUow,  as  more  flowers  are  obtained 
from  the  space  occupied.  See  that  the  drainage  is 
sufficient. 
HrMENOCALiiis. — Most  of  the  kinds  of  Hymeno- 


callis  thrive  under  similar  treatment  to  that  which 
answers  for  the  Pancratium,  to  which  they  are  very 
closely  allied.  Their  white,  elegantly  -  shaped 
flowers  have  a  chaste  appearance,  especially  when 
the  plants  are  large  and  strong,  and  capable  of 
producing  a  quantity  of  bloom.  Two  or  three  of 
the  large  heads  cut  with  the  whole  of  the  stems 
attached  and  arranged  in  a  large  vase  with  a  few 
suitable  Ferns  have  a  noble  effect. 

Crinums. — Plants  that  were  kept  comparatively 
dry  at  the  roots  through  the  winter  and  have  had 
the  soil  well  moistened  a  short  time  ago  will  now 
begin  to  move.  Any  that  require  more  room  should 
be  potted.  Collectively  the  Crinums  are  much  larger 
growers  than  the  Pancratiums  and  want  more  room. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  well  to  overdo  them  in 
this  matter.  Good  yellow  loam  moderately  close 
in  texture  suits  these  plants,  enough  sand  being 
added  to  ensure  the  water  passing  freely  through  it. 
In  potting,  make  the  material  solid,  and  keep  the 
bulbs  well  up  above  the  surface.  The  long  strag- 
gling leaves  which  most  of  the  species  make  are 
somewhat  objectionable.  Give  the  plants  a  light 
position,  and  no  more  shade  than  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  foliage  getting  injured. 

Greenhouse.— Primulas,  single  varieties. 
— It  is  now  time  to  sow  seeds  of  those  Chinese  Pri- 
mulas that  are  intended  to  bloom  about  the  end  of 
the  year.  By  making  a  second  sowing  towards  the 
end  ot  May  there  will  be  no  difSculty  in  keeping 
up  a  succession  of  bloom  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  Those  who  do  not  save  their  own  seed 
should  see  that  they  get  seed  of  a  thoroughly  good 
strain.  In  this  there  is  now  little  difficulty.  The 
first  essential  in  raising  these  plants  is  to  sow  in 
soil  that  is  of  a  free  light  character,  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  pricking  off  the  seedlings  they 
can  be  moved  without  injury  to  their  roots,  such 
as  is  unavoidable  when  heavy  material  is  used. 
Free  loam  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  with  some 
leaf  mould  also  sifted,  and  sand,  is  the  best  mix- 
ture to  use.  Either  large  seed-pans  or  shallow 
boxes  will  answer  for  sowing  in.  Drain  and  fill 
them  with  the  soil,  which  press  down  so  as  to  make 
the  surface  smooth.  Give  a  slight  watering  to  fill 
up  the  space  so  that  the  seed  may  not  get  too 
deep  in  the  material.  Sow  thinly,  as  if  the  plants 
have  not  plenty  of  room  they  get  drawn  before 
they  are  large  enough  to  prick  off.  If  the  seeds 
are  pressed  down  slightly  into  the  soil  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  any  over  them.  Cover  the 
pans  with  sheets  of  thin  white  paper  until  the 
seed  germinates.  Immediately  the  little  plants 
appear  remove  the  paper,  shade^from  the  sun,  but 
let  them  have  plenty  of  light. 

Primulas,  semi-double  varieties.  —  The 
flowers  of  these  last  much  longer  when  cut.  Seed 
of  a  good  strain  will  produce  plants  fairly  true  to 
their  character.  These  semi-double  sorts  have  the 
additional  merit  of  succeeding  with  the  same 
treatment  that  answers  for  the  single  varieties, 
whereas  the  doable  kinds  must  have  more  warmth. 

Azaleas. — As  the  plants  that  have  been  forced 
go  out  of  bloom,  the  seed-pods  should  be  immedi- 
ately picked  off.  If  allowed  to  remain  for  only  a 
week  or  two  after  the  flowering  is  over,  more  of 
the  strength  of  the  plants  is  wasted  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  To  do  justice  to  them  as  soon  as 
they  have  bloomed  they  should  at  once  be  put  into  a 
genial  temperature  of  about  50°  by  night.  See 
that  they  are  free  from  thrips.  Syringe  overhead 
once  a  day  and  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist.  Any 
that  require  potting  will  have  their  roots  in  right 
condition  for  carrying  out  the  work  in  about  a 
month  after  the  flowering  is  over.  T.  B. 


Potato  planting  is  the  work  that  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  others  on  fine  days,  and  a  great  deal 
of  land  has  been  planted.  No  crop  that  is  culti- 
vated gets  more  labour  expended  on  it  than  the 
Potato.  The  land  is  ploughed  two  or  three  times, 
so  as  to  get  it  into  the  requisite  friable  condition, 
and  when  a  few  fine  days  dry  the  surface  the 
manure  is  spread  on  the  ground,  and  planting  is 
pushed  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  deep  furrow 
is  thrown  out,  then  men  or  boys  follow  and  lay 
the  sets  at  even  distances  apart,  according  to  the 
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growth  of  the  variety.  The  farrow  that  has  been 
thrown  out  is  then  returned  over  the  sets,  and 
another  in  the  opposite  direction,  making  a  ridge  of 
soil  over  the  sets.  This  does  away  with  any  neces- 
sity for  moulding  up  the  rows  ;  a  light  wooden  roller 
is  run  over  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  and  all  is  complete. 
The  crops  grown  in  this  way  are  very  fine.  In  this 
locality  early  varieties,  such  as  white  and  pink 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  are  the  greatest  favourites,  as 
they  can  be  cleared  off  and  the  ground  set  at  liberty 
for  midsummer  cropping. — Hants. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Sowing  Asparagus  seed. — Home-raised  plants 
are  the  best,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can 
be  transplanted,  if  need  be,  with  much  less  injury 
than  is  the  case  when  they  have  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  plan  of  sowing  the  seeds 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow  permanently  is  a 
good  one,  and  might  with  advantage  be  more  often 
tried  than  it  is.  Especially  is  it  to  be  commended 
for  somewhat  heavy  soils,  as  there  is  then  less 
danger  of  the  crowns  becoming  too  deeply  buried. 
Good  profitable  beds  have  in  several  instances  I 
could  mention  been  obtained  by  simply  sowing  the 
seed,  on  ground  trenched  and  manured  to  a  good 
depth,  or  much  as  quarters  are  sometimes  prepared 
for  Onions,  but  it  must  be  added  there  was  little 
or  no  heavy  clay  in  the  composition  of  the  soil. 
Thus  grown  on  the  level  the  drills  should  be  drawn 
about  30  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  eventually 
thinned  out  to  about  18  inches  apart — more  space 
being  allowed  if  extra  fine  produce  is  wished  for. 
Seed  may  also  be  sown  on  well  prepared  raised 
beds.  If  a  stock  of  plants  is  to  be  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  transplanting  elsewhere,  the  drills  may 
be  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  apart.  The  surface 
in  every  case  ought  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  seed,  the  latter  being  sown  now  and 
thinly. 

Transplanting  Asparagus.— The  ground  being 
fairly  light  and  in  good  condition.  Asparagus  may 
well  be  permanently  planted  now,  but  in  wet  cold 
positions,  and  there  are  such  where  it  must  be 
grown  somehow,  the  transplanting  had  better  be 
deferred  to  the  first  favourable  opportunity  in  May. 
It  is  an  important  operation,  and  ought  not  to  be 
hurried  over.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  life  the 
crowns  without  losing  or  breaking  some  of  the 
roots,  but  if  the  replanting  is  done  before  the  latter 
are  dried  up  by  wind  and  sunshine,  even  the 
broken  roots  will  form  fresh  fibres,  and  from  the 
crowns  will  spring  other  stout  healthy  roots.  The 
sites  for  the  beds  ought  to  have  been  properly  pre- 
pared ere  this,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  commence, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  naturally  free  working.  A 
finely  divided  surface  is  indispensable,  even  if  this 
entails  bringing  the  bulk  of  it  from  the  frame 
ground.  Make  this  fairly  firm  and  plant  or  sow 
before  it  becomes  saturated  by  rain.  Three  rows 
of  plants  may  be  put  out  on  raised  beds  from  .5 
feet  to  li  feet  wide,  the  two  outer  ones  being  not 
less  than  12  inches  from  the  edge,  while  for  narrow 
beds  3  feet,  or  rather  more,  in  width,  two  rows  are 
ample,  the  distance  apart  in  the  rows  in  each 
instance  being  from  15  inches  to  18  inches.  Where 
the  method  of  growing  on  the  flat  is  adopted  the 
rows  may  be  from  30  inches  to  4  feet  apart,  a  dis- 
tance of  18  inches  to  2  feet  dividing  them  in  the 
rows.  Very  fine  produce  is  grown  in  this  way,  the 
plan  also  admitting  of  moulding  up  when  blanched 
^tems  are  preferred.  The  crowns  should  rest  on 
small  hillocks,  the  roots  being  spread  out  evenly  all 
round  and  covered  with  about  2  inches  of  fine  soil, 
when  all  ought  to  be  smoothed  over.  Other  crops 
may  be  grown  in  the  alleys  between  raised  beds 
and  the  wide  spaces  between  the  rows  on  level 
plantations. 

Asparagus  for  forcing. — Asparagus  that  has 
been  lifted  and  forced  is  of  no  further  value  to  the 
grower.  Turning  the  roots  out  into  the  open  does 
not  absolutely  kill  them,  but  they  cannot  be  re- 
covered so  quickly,  as  young  plants  may  grow  into 
a  serviceable  size.  The  most  general  plan  is  to 
break  up  the  oldest  bed  every  season  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  strong  roots  for 
forcing,  this  naturally  entailing  the  necessity  of 


also  planting  or  sowing  a  fresh  bed  every  spring. 
Forced  Asparagus  is  always  highly  appreciated  by 
those  fortunate  enough  to  get  it,  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways wise  to  break  up  beds  which  perhaps  are  in 
their  prime  in  order  to  force  the  crowns.  Nor  is 
this  possible,  or  at  any  rate  often  done  when  the 
Asparagus  is  grown  on  the  level  or  French  system. 
The  easiest  way  out  of  the  diiSonlty  is  to  raise 
a  number  of  plants  every  season,  especially  for 
forcing,  or  better  still  form  permanent  borders  with 
brick  pigeon-holed  sides,  as  described  on  p.  250. 
The  former  plan  is  perhaps  most  within  the  reach 
of  the  majority  of  growers,  and  consists  simply  in 
properly  planting  several  hundred  young  plants 
where  they  are  to  remain  one,  two,  or  three  seasons, 
that  is  to  say,  till  they  are  strong  enough  for  forcing. 
An  open,  but  not  very  bleak  position  ought  to  be 
chosen,  the  plants  being  put  out  12  inches  apart  in 
rows  2  feet  asunder.  If  duly  mulched  with  strawy 
manure,  given  water  in  a  dry  season,  and  lightly 
staked  if  need  be,  all  will  grow  rapidly  and  well 
repay  for  the  trouble  taken  with  them. 

Protecting  Asparagus.— Just  when  the  first 
shoots  are  peeping  through  the  surface  we  not  un- 
frequently  experience  a  rather  sharp  frost,  their 
loss  being  the  consequence.  Those  with  their 
crowns  very  near  to  the  surface  are  especially  liable 
to  be  caught  in  this  way,  and  these  ought  in  any 
case  to  have  a  mulching  of  very  light  compost,  or 
failing  this,  either  leaf  soil,  spent  tan,  fine  peat,  or 
old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  a  general  mixture 
answering  well.  This  extra  covering,  in  addition 
to  preserving  the  young  shoots  from  frost,  will  also 
be  the  means  of  improving  the  length  of  blanched 
stem  and  its  value  accordingly.  The  least  that  can 
be  done  is  to  well  mould  over  those  clumps  grown 
at  a  good  distance  apart,  while  the  beds  generally 
may  with  advantage  receive  a  loose  covering  of 
strawy  litter. 

Globe  Artichokes — These  have  been  badly 
crippled  during  the  winter,  but  most  of  the  clamps 
have  survived  and  are  now  growing  strongly.  The 
loss  of  the  strongest  crowns  means  a  late  and  poor 
crop,  the  smaller  shoots  failing  to  push  up  flower- 
ing stems  till  they  have  gained  considerably  in 
strength.  In  most  instances  the  clumps  would  have 
been  heavily  banked  up  with  either  strawy  manure 
or  ashes.  These  left  any  longer  about  them  will  do 
much  more  harm  than  good,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  half -blanched  crowns  must  not  be  recklessly 
exposed  to  all  weathers.  We  may  yet  have  more 
severe  frosts,  and  in  anticipation  of  these  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  some  light  strawy  litter  in  readiness 
to  throw  loosely  over  them.  Where  ashes  were  used 
these  ought  to  be  wheeled  away ;  but  not  so  the  ma- 
nure. These  Artichokes  are  gross-feeding  subjects, 
and  should  therefore  be  freely  manured  every  spring. 
First  well  bare  the  clumps  down  to  the  surface 
roots,  and  after  the  crowns  have  been  duly  thinned 
out  to  about  three  or  four  in  number,  the  roots 
ought  to  be  heavily  covered  with  manure  prior  to 
returning  the  soil  into  its  original  position.  This 
dressing  of  manure  should  not  hug  the  crowns,  but 
out  to  spread  out  well  into  the  spaces  between  the 
rows,  this  being  where  most  of  the  feeding  roots 
are  located. 

Forming  fresh  Artichoke  plantations. — 
Unless  the  heads  are  large,  fresh  and  succulent, 
they  are  of  little  value  on  the  dining-table,  and 
only  vigorous  young  plants  are  calculated  to 
produce  these  in  abundance.  Only  under  exception- 
ally favourable  conditions  will  Artichokes  remain 
in  a  profitable  state  more  than  four  or  five  years, 
and  the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  destroy  a  few 
or  many  old  stools,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
stock,  and  replant  an  equal  number  of  young  ones 
every  spring,  the  present  time  being  most  suitable. 
The  Green  Globe  forms  are  the  best,  these,  how- 
ever, varying  considerably  in  size  and  quality.  The 
Purple  Globe,  however,  is  not  to  be  despised  if 
grown  well.  Being,  as  before  stated,  gross  feeders, 
it  is  a  very  difticult  matter  to  grow  them  on  shallow 
hot  ground,  and  what  they  require  is  a  deeply  dug 
site,  with  solid  manure  freely  mixed  with  both  top 
and  bottom  spits.  They  must  also  have  good  room, 
the  stations  for  the  group  of  suckers  being  either  3 
feet  apart  each  way,  or  the  rows  may  be  4  feet 


apart  and  the  groups  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
Divisions  partially  rooted  and  suitable  for  planting 
may  be  slipped  off  the  old  stools,  those  with  the 
most  brittle  stems  being  the  best.  Plant  them 
rather  deeply,  without  however  burying  the  hearts, 
in  groups  of  three,  not  too  close  together,  and  take 
good  care  to  well  surround  them  with  fine  soil, 
bringing  this  from  the  frame  ground  if  the  ordi- 
nary ground  is  lumpy.  In  dry  weather  they  ought 
to  be  watered  and  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure 
will  also  be  necessary.  W.  I. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
FiQS  in  pots.— If  all  has  gone  well,  the  fruit, 
apparently  stationary  for  the  past  month,  will  now 
show  signs  of  swelling  to  maturity,  and  the  sun 
having  gained  considerably  in  power,  one  of  the 
most  important  points  will  be  careful,  yet  abundant 
watering.  Clarified  liquid  well  diluted,  soot,  and 
guano  water  at  a  temperature  of  70^  to  80°  may  be 
given  freely  and  alternately,  and  the  syringe  for  the 
present  must  be  vigorously  used  to  ensure  freedom 
from  spider  when  the  Figs  are  ripening.  Rich  top- 
dressing,  too,  made  up  some  weeks  ago,  will  play 
an  important  part,  as  the  second  crop  of  fruit  on 
many  of  the  early  pinched  shoots  will  now  be  mak- 
ing good  progress.  Sun  and  light  being  so  essential 
to  colour  and  flavour,  remove  all  superfluous  and 
useless  spray,  pinch  late  growths  previously  left  to 
gain  strength,  and  tie  out  the  fruit-bearing  shoots 
where  necessary.  Ventilate  freely  through  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  but  shut  up  sharp  with  sun-heat,  as 
the  Fig  revels  in  a  temperature  equal  to  that  usu- 
ally given  to  Muscat  Grapes  and  Pine-apples. 

Successions. — Where  old  established  trees  are 
grown  upon  the  pinching  principle,  take  the  points 
out  of  the  strongest  shoots  when  they  have  made 
five  or  six  leaves,  and  follow  up  this  operation  until 
July,  when  all  second  growths  must  be  left  to 
ripen.  Mulch  weak  and  heavily  cropped  trees  with 
good  materials  and  give  the  roots  plenty  of  warm 
liquid,  but  whilst  supplying  an  abundance  of  root- 
moisture,  avoid  over-stimulating  all  trees  showing  a 
tendency  to  grossness. 

Late  trees  in  cold  houses  and  wall  cases  vrill 
now  be  on  the  move,  and  although  it  will  not  be 
wise  to  push  them  too  fast,  a  taste  of  fire-heat  may 
prove  advantageous  when  nights  are  cold  and  frosty. 
Having  been  kept  very  dry  through  the  winter,  give 
repeated  waterings  with  tepid  water  until  the 
borders  are  thoroughly  moistened.  Admit  plenty 
of  air  on  mild  days,  but  shut  up  with  a  rise 
from  sun-heat  in  preference  to  having  frequent  re- 
course to  night  firing. 

Plums  and  Cherries. — Calendar  space  being 
limited,  these  fruits  for  the  present  may  come  under 
one  head,  as  their  treatment  through  the  earlier 
stages  is  identical.  Being  so  subject  to  aphis,  the 
fumigator  must  be  frequently  used  at  all  times 
when  the  trees  are  not  in  flower,  and  the  syringe, 
as  a  matter  of  coarse,  will  play  an  important  part 
in  promoting  healthy  vigour  and  keeping  down 
spider.  Highly  impatient  of  close  confinement  and 
a  high  temperature,  the  trees  must  have  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air,  not  only  by  day,  but  also  through 
the  night,  when  the  temperature  may  range  about 
45°  as  the  minimum,  with  a  rise  to  60°  or  tJ5°  with 
full  ventilation.  Discontinue  direct  syringing  when 
the  trees  are  in  flower,  fertilise  when  the  pollen  is 
ripe,  and  warm  the  pipes  to  pre\ent  condensation 
of  moisture  upon  the  delicate  petals.  Give  trees  in 
pots  plenty  of  water,  top-dress  and  feed  with  warm 
liquid  when  the  fruit  is  swelling ;  thin  the  Plums 
with  Grape  scissors,  but  defer  this  operation  upon 
Cherries,  as  fruits  apparently  well  set  sometimes 
drop  when  nearly  ready  for  stoning. 

Peaches. — Follow  up  disbudding,  pinching,  and 
tying  down  in  early  houses,  and  maintain  a  very 
steady  temperature  ranging  from  56°  to  60°  by 
night,  70°  to  75°  with  air  on  fine  days  until  the 
fruit  has  finished  stoning.  Syringe  well  and  see 
that  the  roots  have  plenty  of  tepid  water.  When 
the  fruit  begins  to  swell  away  make  the  final  thin- 
ning, leaving  as  many  Peaches  as  there  are  square 
feet  of  foliage,  and  rather  more  of  Nectarines.  If 
early  maturity  is  an  object,  the  temperature  may 
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touch  80°  on  fine  afternoons,  but  flavoar  and  size 
being  the  test,  there  should  be  a  gradual  decline  to 
65°  at  night  and  60°  at  daylight. 

MiDSEASON  HOUSES  in  which  the  fruit  is  set 
must  be  fumigated  for  fly  and  copiously  syringed 
to  keep  down  spider.  Follow  up  disbudding,  heel- 
ing in  and  thinning,  and  take  advantage  of  sun 
heat  by  closing  in  time  to  catch  the  temperature  at 
70°.  Always  give  a  chink  of  air  along  the  front 
throughout  the  night,  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
finest  quality,  let  50°  to  56°  be  the  figures  in  the 
morning. 

Late  houses  may  have  full  air  by  day  and  a 
liberal  circulation  through  the  night,  with  gentle 
fire-heat  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  descend- 
ing below  40°.  If  not  already  rubbed  off,  remove 
all  the  pendent  flowers  by  drawing  the  finger  down 
the  under  sides  of  the  shoots,  and  fertilise  those 
left  pistil  upwards.  The  mode  of  performing  this 
operation  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  as  healthy 
trees  set  a  profusion  of  fruit,  although  never  touched 
by  brush  or  spray  from  the  syringe. 

The  okchard  HousE.^Where  the  very  early 
varieties  are  forced  the  fruit  upon  some  of  the 


coming  into  full  flower,  and  the  family  being  made 
up  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears,  ventila- 
tion must  be  as  liberal  as  outside  conditions  will 
allow.  Draughts  at  the  same  time  must  be  avoided 
by  giving  more  air  on  the  lee  than  the  windward 
side  of  the  house,  and  regulating  the  volume  by 
keeping  the  apex  ventilators  partially  closed.  Let 
the  trees  be  regularly  watered,  but  avoid  getting 
them  too  wet ;  also  syringe  the  floors,  walls,  and 
stems  of  the  trees  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  from 
becoming  too  dry  on  bright  days.  Pass  the  brush 
over  the  flowers  when  pollen  is  ripe  and  plentiful, 
not  otherwise,  as  the  delicate  organs  are  often 
injured  by  undue  irritation  from  a  heavy  hand. 

W.  C. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

The  hardy  annual  Sweet  Pea  that  twines  its 
slender  shoot-s  round  many  a  rustic  porch  and 
fills  the  air  with  a  sweet  fragrance  is  known  to 
all,  but  the  common  variety  of  the  cottage  gar- 
den is  difterent  to  the  beautiful  types  that  have, 
thanks  to  Mr.    Eckford,  of  Salop,  sprung  up 


Flowering  sprays  of  Sweet  Peas  in  a  vase. 


most  forward  trees  will  now  be  taking  the  last ,  of  recent  years.  The  flowers  are  larger,  ex- 
swelling  and  quality  being  so  completely  out  of  i  hibiting  a  greater  breadth  of  colour,  and  just  as 
the  question,  the  house  may  be  kept  warmer  than  gweet  as  the  old  favourites,  and  the  result  of 
would  be  good  for  Peaches  intended  for  eating,  thoughtful  and  successful  hybridising.  At 
Fruit,  on  the  other  hand,  intended  for  the  palate  ggveral  of  the  summer  shows  in  recent  seasons  a 
as  well  as  the  eye  should  be  finished  in  a  tempera-  ^^■^■^^l  ^f  g^eet  Peas  from  this  raiser  has  been 
ture  ranging  from  60°  at  night  with  air  to  75  in  ^  conspicuous  and  welcome  exhibit,  but,  un- 
the  day  with  full  ventilation,  and  possibly  SO  tor  ^^^^^.^^^^^^1  ^y^h  fragile  flowers  are  not  seen  in 
a  short  time  after  shutting  up  °°  bright  afternoons^  ^ '      exhibition  table.     They  have  lost 

If  bottom-heat  has  been  applied  the  pots  s^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^^^^    something    of 

ro^:tmriok^o:  ImnUVmorele^Sthose  delightful  colours  which  are  their  great 
whilst  the  warm  air  floating  amongst  them  will  and  enduring  charm.  There  are  many  kinds, 
favour  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Trees  less  advanced  and  the  best  known  are  Butterfly,  Invincible 
must  be  regularly  top-dressed  and  fed  with  mild  |  Carmine,  Invincible  Purple,  Purple  Striped, 
stimulants,  not  in  driblets,  but  in  quantities  that  >  ^nd  Fairy  Queen;  but  some  of  Mr.  Eckford's 
will  penetrate  the  balls,  as  the  neglect  of  a  single  j^g^  introductions  overshadow  the  older  favour- 
hot  day  may  ruin  the  work  of  a  season.  Syringe  j^.^^  Captain  of  the  Blues  is  the  finest  blue 
well  when  the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  and  .^.^jigty,  the  standards  of  a  strong  blue  shade, 
again  when  the  house  is  closed,  and  see  that  tne   ^^^  ^  ,       ^^^  producing  a  rich  contrast 

under  sides  of  the  leaves  are  thoroughly  moistened  =.^^^  distinct  from  this,  but  de- 

Continue  Pi'^<=^;°J/f°°g.^ft':^^^tf„^*'f,e^''^  soft  and  delicate  in  colour,  is  Mrs. 

7t^^r:^st^e^r:,X^^^nt^  ^"^  ,  oUton'e,  the   standards  pink  and  the  wings 

GENKBTL^ousE-Here  the  trees  wiU  now  be  I  blush,  very  pretty.     Primrose  is,  as  its  name 


suggests,  primrose  in  colour,  distinct  in  its  way, 
and  certainly  the  nearest  approach  to  a  true 
and  efl'ective  yellow-flowered  Sweet  Pea  ;  Purple 
Prince,  maroon  and  purple-blue  ;  Empress  of 
India,  rose-purple  and  white  ;  and  Countess  of 
Radnor,  the  standards  mauve,  and  the  wings  of 
a  paler  shade  of  the  same  colour,  are  all  good 
varieties,  and  with  just  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  old  kinds.  In  the  raising  of  these  dis- 
tinctly improved  forms  Mr.  Eckford  has  not  re- 
lied upon  chance  seedlings,  but  endeavoured  to 
fertilise  the  best  varieties  with  pollen  from 
others  that  have  some  distinctive  characteristic 
likely  to  produce  a  novel  and  beautiful  progeny. 
Thus  we  have  the  varieties  above-mentioned, 
which  are  quite  a  new  departure,  and  if  still 
improved  upon  will  give  us  a  series  of  choice 
hardy  flowers  for  the  garden. 

As  regards  the  culture  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  much.  Autumn  sowing  was 
once  strongly  recommended,  but  just  as  good 
results  are  to  be  bad  from  sowing  the  seed  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
when  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  in  height, 
hardening  them  oft",  as  is  usual  with  things  to  be 
planted  out,  and  transferring  them  to  the  open 
in  well-prepared  soil  in  April.  The  plants  start 
away  quickly  into  rapid  growth,  and  are  free 
from  the  ravages  of  slugs,  which  make  short 
work  of  the  tiny  seedlings  as  they  appear  above 
the  ground.  Place  the  plants  moderately  thick, 
and  if  planted  in  rows,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  feathery  sticks  to  them  to  support  the 
growth.  If  the  soil  is  well  manured,  incipient 
pods  carefully  picked  ofl,  and  a  moderate  mulch 
given  if  the  weather  is  very  dry,  a  rich  profusion 
of  flowers  will  result  from  the  little  timely  atten- 
tion. In  the  autumn  when  the  plants  are  giving 
out,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  down  the  growth  to 
about  the  level  of  the  sticks,  so  as  to  promote 
strength  at  the  bottom  of  the  plants.  The  seed 
may,  of  course,  be  sown  in  the  open,  but  the 
best  way  is  to  cultivate  Sweet  Peas  as  advised. 
There  are  many  positions  in  the  garden  that 
may  be  made  beautiful  by  this  lovely  flower, 
many  an  untidy  corner  that  wants  hiding,  and 
nothing  better  could  be  chosen  than  this  hardy 
annual.  It  will  clamber  quickly  over  a  hedge, 
or  of  itself  make  a  hedge,  that  will  produce 
a  picture  of  beauty  in  the  summer  months, 
and  supply  endless  posies  of  bloom  for  the 
house.  But  if  the  plants  are  simply  required 
to  cut  from,  it  is  best  to  have  a  row  or  more 
according  to  the  demand  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, so  as  to  leave  those  flowers  that  are  to 
give  beauty  to  the  dressed  parts  of  the  garden 
untouched.  It  may  seem  a  too  familiar  theme 
to  write  on,  but  the  Sweet  Pea  is  not  used 
in  the  many  charming  ways  its  freedom  of 
growth  and  flower  and  graceful  beauty  war- 
rant. Nothing  can  excel  the  fragrance,  the 
exquisite  grace  of  the  plant  seen  clambering 
over  rustic  woodwork,  or  hiding  a  hedge  be- 
neath its  bower  of  dangling  growth,  and  it  is 
to  these  uses  we  should  put  the  Sweet  Pea. 
The  annexed  illustration  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  a  simple  vase  filled  with  Sweet  Pea  flowers, 
and  no  one  could  wish  for  a  daintier  orna- 
ment for  the  table. 


Acacia  lophantha  under  the  greenhouse 

stage. — It  ia  frequently  asked,  What  is  the  moat  suit- 
able furnishing  under  the  front  stages  of  the  green- 
house when  it  is  a  lean-to  ?  Few  plants  except  Ferns 
seem  to  live  and  thrive  away  from  light.  Bun  and  heat, 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  Ferns  and  Selaginellas 
do  so.  I  have  tried  several  (as  I  like  the  eye  to  rest 
on  what  is  green  and  handsome  always  when  I  go  into 
my  greenhouse),  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  found 
nothing  to  compare  with  Acacia  lophantha,  with  its 
graceful  Fem-like  foliage.  Besides,  it  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  if  raised  from  seed  now,  previously  steeped 
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in  warm  water,  will  give  nice  farniehing  plants  in  six 
months.  Selaginellas  will  carpet  the  ground. — W.  J. 
MuBPHY,  Cloninel. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Peas. — Although  so  far  the  winter  has  been  open 
and  free  from  long  spells  of  severe  weather,  yet  it 
has  sufficed  to  show  to  those  market  growers  of 
vegetables  who,  in  regard  to  Peas,  sought  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  the  folly  of  sowing  so  early 
in  the  winter  as  November  or  December.  Some  con-" 
siderable  breadths  of  Sangster's  No.  1,  the  stock 
first  early  market  Pea,  were  got  in  about  here  at 
the  time  mentioned.  They  came  through  slowly, 
but  still  fairly  well,  and  showed  evenly  along  the 
rows.  The  product  now  is  by  no  means  encourag- 
ing. Perhaps  in  the  light  sandy  soils  of  Surrey  the 
very  early  sown  breadths  will  stand  very  well,  but 
in  the  stiffer  and  more  retentive  soil  of  Middlesex 
the  plants  have  become  stunted.  Judging  by  the 
appearance  now  of  the  February  sowings,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  these  latter  will  not  only  be 
as  early,  but  will  prove  to  be  altogether  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  November  sowings.  Even  the  Feb- 
ruary sowings  have  been  slow  to  move  this  season, 
but  with  continued  open  weather  and  occasional 
showers  they  will  soon  make  rapid  headway,  and 
the  crops  will  be  good  in  due  season.  The  latest 
sowings  are  now  being  got  in,  for  very  late  Peas  is 
not  a  profitable  crop  in  this  district.  There  seems 
to  be  an  anticipation  that  the  early  sowings  will 
give  very  simultaneous  gatherings,  but  it  is  a  far 
cry  yet  to  picking  time.  Generally,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Peas  will  be  a  good  crop,  be- 
cause the  soil  has  worked  so  well  for  the  past  two 
months. 

Potatoes  are  being  planted  in  remarkably  large 
breadths.  We  hear  of  growers  who,  besides  plant- 
ing large  quantities  of  their  own  saved  seed,  pur- 
chase many  tons  from  the  northern  stocks  for  a 
change  of  seed,  and  as  from  this  purchased  stock, 
if  found  to  be  true,  seed  is  saved  for  next  year,  the 
process  of  change  of  seed  stock  is  constantly  going 
on.  The  favourite  method  of  planting  is  by  using 
the  dibber,  following  the  plough  up  every  third 
furrow.  Women  put  in  the  sets,  and  men,  and  some- 
times the  women,  follow,  chopping  in  the  soil  with 
hoes,  and  finally  a  liberal  harrowing  is  given,  the 
surface  being  thus  left  level  and  smooth  for  the 
tops  to  come  through  in  due  course.  Still  the  fa- 
vourite sorts  are  Beauty  of  H'jbron  and  Magnum 
Bonum.  Some  who  have  favoured  soil  grow  Ash- 
leaf  Kidney  for  first  early  digging,  but  only  on  a 
limited  scale.  Imperator  does  not  seem  to  have 
become  a  favoured  Middlesex  Potato,  as  its  quality 
seems  to  leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  few  vege- 
tables is  there  slower  change  than  in  Potatoes,  old 
friends,  which  have  stood  by  the  growers  well,  be- 
ing firmly  adhered  to. 

Gkeen  chops  —These  are  now  rapidly  disap- 
pearing from  the  fields,  the  chief  late  form  being 
sprouting  Broccoli,  always  largely  grown  because  so 
hardy,  and  white  Broccoli  are  held  to  be  too  risky 
for  Middlesex,  although  they  have  stood  very  well 
this  year,  and  to  be  too  long  on  the  ground  also.  The 
grower  does  not  care  to  have  any  green  crop  stand- 
ing after  April,  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  some 
summer  crop  should  be  taken  off,  and  Broccoli  is 
not  only  exhausting  to  the  soil,  but  prevents  Peas 
or  Potatoes,  the  staple  summer  crops,  following. 
Already  large  beds  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower  plants  are  well  through,  seed  so 
far  having  germinated  well,  thanks  to  the  admir- 
able condition  of  the  soil.  These  present  the  ear- 
liest of  the  winter  green  crops;  indeed,  both  are  sown 
and  got  out  early  that  they  may  give  produce  from 
October  onwards.  Sowings  of  sprouting  Broccoli, 
Scotch  Kale,  Cabbage,  Coleworts,  Savoys,  &c,,  have 
followed,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  abun- 
dant plant.  The  repetition  yearly  of  pulse.  Potatoes 
and  greens  in  field  culture  seems  to  ba  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  methods  adopted.  Vegetables  of  a 
more  select  kind,  such  as  Celery,  Carrots,  Beetroot, 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  i>c3,,  can  only  be  grown  well 
with  ample  manual  labour.  Out  in  the  fields  a  great 
portion  of  the  cultivation  is  necessarily  performed 
by  horses. 


Runner  BBANSbecome  the  standard  pulse  product 
after  the  Peas  are  over.  It  is  largely  because  of 
the  incoming  of  these  that  late  Peas  are  not  in 
great  demand;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  almost  always 
the  case  that  once  the  public  have  had  a  liberal 
supply  of  any  one  vegetable  (Potatoes,  of  course, 
being  excepted),  they  seem  satisfied  and  care  little 
for  late  supplies,  even  if  ever  so  good.  Even  Runner 
Beans  by  September  often  became  a  drag,  and  are 
sold  at  prices  which  can  be  regarded  as  ruinously 
low.  Runner  Bean  seed  is  after  all  not  so  dear  as 
was  originally  anticipated,  good  white  seed  being 
procurable  at  about  lis.  and  scarlet  at  l.'s.  per 
bushel.  Sowings  are  got  in  at  the  end  of  April 
and  early  in  May  usually  in  rows  at  4  feet  apart, 
and  not  thickly  sown  in  the  rows.  Brussels  Sprouts 
or  Autumn  Giant  Broccoli  plants  are  dibbled  out 
between  the  rows,  and  so  far  as  produce  is  con- 
cerned rarely  are  better  crops  seen  than  a  huge 
breadth  of  many  acres  carrying  both  vegetables. 
Runner  Beans  have  a  fairly  good  season,  but  are 
because  so  tender  apt  to  have  it  cut  short,  as  last 
year,  fully  a  month  by  exceptionally  early  sharp 
frosts,  when  also  the  tender  Marrows  were  de- 
stroyed. The  gap  made  in  the  vegetable  sup- 
ply for  the  time  is  great.  When  such  is  the  case 
the  demand  for  Brussels  Sprouts  and  autumn  Cauli- 
flowers is  enhanced,  liut  growers  would  prefer  a 
longer  season  for  the  tender  vegetables. 

Saladixgs  do  not  largely  figure  as  field  pro- 
ducts. The  chief  breadth  is  found  in  strong  Lisbon 
Onions  sown  early  in  the  autumn  and  pulled  from 
February  onward.  It  is  not  that  these  Lisbon 
Onions  are  so  profitable  a  crop,  as  the  sowing, 
cleaning,  pulling,  and  bunching  entail  some  con- 
siderable labour  and  cost,  but  the  crop  is  produced 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  little  else  would  be 
growing,  and  is  cleared  off  in  April  in  time  for  Po- 
tatoes or  some  summer  crop  to  follow.  Lettuces 
are  not  largely  grown  as  compared  with  hardier 
crops.  Plants  put  out  in  the  autumn  have  been 
thinned  very  much  by  ravages  of  slugs  and  grubs. 
The  best  paying  crop  of  Lettuce  is  usually  from  a 
sowing  made  in  frames  in  November.  The  plants 
are  strong  to  dibble  out  now,  and  in  highly  ma- 
nured soil  if  saved  from  the  slugs  grow  very  rapidly 
and  turn  in  well  just  as  the  hot  weather  sets  in. 
Later  plantings  are  so  apt  to  bolt  to  flower  before 
they  heart  in  that  rarely  do  spring-sown  plants 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  crop.  A.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  HYERES. 
A  FEW  years  ago  this  town  was  one  of  the  most 
frequented  of  the  health  resorts  on  the  French 
Riviera.  Owing,  however,  to  the  greater  social 
attractions  of  Cannes  and  Nice,  its  popularity  of 
late  years  has  declined.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Maurette  and  Oiseaux  Mountains, 
and  is  separated  from  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  flat  plain  two  miles  wide. 
There  are  several  thriving  nurseries  near  the  town 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  production  of  early  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  the  Paris  market.  There  is 
also  a  good-sized  and  well-kept  botanic  garden— a 
branch  establishment  of  the  Acclimatisation  Gar- 
den at  Paris,  which  makes  this  a  place  of  great 
interest  to  the  northern  gardener.  The  following 
are  a  few  notes  taken  during  a  visit  at  the  latter 
end  of  1889  ;— 

The  first  sight  that  greets  one  on  going  out  of  the 
railway  station  is  an  avenue  of  Schinus  moUe,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Pepper  Tree.  To  an  English 
gardener  accustomed  to  the  aspect  of  this  plant 
struggling  more  or  less  successfully  in  a  pot,  its 
dimensions  and  beauty  as  seen  here  were  simply 
astonishing.  The  trees,  which  average  'JO  feet  in 
height,  are  clothed  with  drooping  branches  of 
Gleichenia-like  foliage  and  hundreds  of  long,  pen- 
dent, crowded  panicles  of  bright  red  fruits  about 
the  size  of  peas.  Further  on,  and  in  the  town 
itself,  the  streets  are  planted  almost  entirely  with 
PLcenix  canariensis  and  P.  dactylifera.  Some  of 
these,  especially  those  at  the  western  end  of  the 
town,  which  were  planted  in  Igsij,  were  very  fine 
specimens,  with  rugged  stems  and  immense  heads 
of  foliage  towering  50  feet   or   more   high.     The 


effect  of  this  exclusive  use  of  Phosnix  is  striking, 
but  not  altogether  pleasing.  The  unrelieved  grey 
colour  of  the  plume-like  foliage  is  the  reverse  of 
cheerful  when  seen  in  such  masses,  and  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  intermixture  of  other 
types  of  vegetation. 

On  returning  to  the  Acclimatisation  Garden, 
which  is  near  the  station,  the  first  item  of  interest 
is  a  collection  of  Chamiurops  humilis.  The  great 
variation  apparent  in  habit,  foliage,  and  fruit  was 
surprising.  In  some  forms  the  petioles  are  quite 
short  and  the  leaves  green  ;  in  others  the  petioles 
are  slender  and  the  foliage  glaucous,  whilst  the 
always  abundant  fruits  vary  from  bright  yellow  to 
brownish  red.  Seen  in  fruit  this  is  a  distinctly 
handsome  Palm. 

The  most  striking  of  all  the  Fan  Palms  grown 
in  this  region  is  Washingtonia  robusta.  This  is 
really  a  form  of  W.  filifera,  a  Californian  species, 
introduced  to  Europe  in  1875,  from  which,  in  an 
adult  state  at  least,  it  differs  but  little.  According 
to  a  recent  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest,  it  has 
never  been  discovered  growing  wild,  the  plants  in 
cultivation  having  been  detected  in  a  batch  of 
nursery-raised  W.  filifera.  The  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  the  south  of  France  is  almost  incredible. 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  with  crowns  of  foliage  13 
feet  through  and  stems  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  not  more  than  ten  years  old.  It  is  not  much 
known  in  England,  although  its  hardy  constitution 
should  render  it  a  useful  addition  to  the  green- 
house Palms  at  present  in  use.  The  general  as- 
pect in  a  large  state  is  much  like  that  of  Sabal 
umbraculifera.  It  will  not  thrive  in  a  stove,  and 
the  finest  specimens  in  England  are  probably 
those  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

Bamboos  form  a  prominent  and  beautiful  feature  of 
the  garden.  Their  names  here,  however,  are  confusing. 
Frequently  plants  absolutely  alike  and  growing 
almost  side  by  side  bore  different  specific  names. 
The  yellow-stemmed  Bamboo,  B.  aurea,  was  in  very 
fine  condition ;  the  slender  stems  were  30  feet  high, 
the  upper  part  bearing  an  arching  mass  of  elegant, 
light  green  foliage.  B.  Simoni,  which  is  hardy  in 
England,  was  1 5  feet  high,  with  dark  green  stems, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  B.  Quilloi 
was  growing  in  a  mass  several  feet  through  ;  the 
stems  are  bright  yellow  and  25  feet  high.  B.  vul- 
garis  and  B.  mitis  formed  splendid  masses  30  feet 
in  height,  the  stems  3  inches  in  diameter.  Bamboos 
are  here  used  freely  for  house  decoration.  Plants 
of  various  species  G  feet  or  8  feet  high  are  grown 
in  small  tubs,  and  may  be  often  seen  at  the  en- 
trances to  hotels  and  on  the  balconies  in  front  of 
the  houses  ;  employed  thus,  their  slender  habit  and 
graceful  foliage  have  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

The  climate  of  the  Riviera  appears  to  exactly 
suit  Acacias.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  can 
thrive  better  in  Australia.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
only  a  few  flowers  were  to  be  seen,  but  the  trees 
were  literally  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
flower  buds.  A.  longifolia  and  its  varieties,  the 
beautiful  glaucous-leaved  A.  cultriformis  and  the 
graceful  A.  leprosa  formed  trees  from  15  feet  to 
30  feet  high.  These,  with  the  numerous  other 
species  that  are  grown,  must  make  a  glorious  pic- 
ture when  in  bloom. 

Several  kinds  of  Eucalyptus  were  noted,  and 
prominent  amongst  them  was  the  old  E.  globulus, 
under  the  to  me  unfamiliar  aspect  of  a  large  tim- 
ber tree.  It  has  a  perfectly  smooth  stem  and  the 
leaves,  instead  of  bting  glaucous-white  and  ses- 
sile, as  usually  seen  in  our  small  plants,  are  green, 
stalked,  and  lanceolate,  a  form  they  always  assume 
as  the  trees  grow  old. 

The  handsomest  fruits  in  the  garden  were  those 
of  the  genus  Diospyros.  D.  costata  was  a  handsome 
spreading  tree,  bearing  scores  of  beautiful  orange- 
yellow  fruits  about  the  size  of  Peaches.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  large-fruited  variety  of  D.  Kaki,  a  species 
with  yellow  fruits  about  the  size  of  walnuts.  D. 
Kaki  will  grow  out  of  doors  in  the  most  favoured 
parts  of  this  country.  D.  Mazeli  (figured  in  the 
Itevue  Uorticide  ior  1874)  had  numtrons  orange- 
red  fruits,  which  in  the  then  unripe  state  have  a 
pleasant.  Fear-like  flavour.      The    Loquat    (Erie- 
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botrya  japonica)  was  in  fnll  bloom ;  its  flowers  are 
small  and  whitish,  and  for  yards  round  each  plant 
the  air  was  filled  with  their  sweet,  Hawthorn-like 
fragrance.  This  and  the  fresh  warmth  of  the  atmo- 
sphere made  the  November  morning  like  one  of 
early  June  in  England. 

Some  of  the  plants  used  to  make  hedges  are 
rather  startling  to  the  northerner.  Thus  I  noticed 
Bhynchospermum  jasminoides,  Citrus  trifoliata  and 
Melaleuca  decnssata  employed  in  this  way,  and 
they  made  capital  hedges  as  well  as  being  pictur- 
esque. Solanum  jasminoides,  with  its  corymbs  of 
pure  white  flowers,  was  very  pretty  clambering  over 
a  wall.  Growing  freely  on  the  margin  of  a  pond 
was  ThaJia  dealbata,  a  handsome  leaved  plant 
allied  to  the  Cannas,  sometimes  grown  in  tropical 
aquaria  in  England,  but  capable  of  withstanding 
much  cooler  conditions. 

Succulent  plants  were  marvellous  in  number  and 
development.  Cereuses,  Opuntias  and  Agaves  were 
such  as  could  never  be  rivalled  even  under  glass 
in  our  climate.  Agave  potatorum,  A.  Salmiana, 
and  A.  Scolymus  were  superb,  whilst  on  the  sides 
of  roads,  banks,  &o.,  A.  americana  appeared  to  be 
a  troublesome  weed.  Perhaps  the  prettiest  Cacta- 
ceous plant  in  the  garden  was  Opuntia  microdasys, 
a  small  Mexican  species  not  so  easily  grown  as  most 
others.  The  flattened,  almost  circular  branches 
are  thickly  set  with  cushions  of  bright  yellow 
prickles.  Here,  planted  in  a  rockery,  it  was  in  per- 
fect health.  Yuccas,  Dasylirions  and  Beaucameas 
were  represented  by  scores  of  splendid  specimens. 
Yucca  aloifolia  and  Y.  fllifera  0  feet  to  10  feet  high 
with  leaves  down  to  the  ground  were  especially  no- 
ticeable. These  succulent  plants  must  be  the  most 
convenient  of  all  that  are  available  for  the  Riviera 
garden.  Although,  like  everything  else,  they  re- 
quire liberal  treatment  when  making  their  growth, 
they  will  not  be,  in  that  respect,  anything  like  so 
exacting  as  Palms  and  other  free  growing  plants. 
Indeed,  the  endless  supplies  of  water  and  manure 
which  the  latter  require  during  the  hot  summer 
form  the  chief  item  of  labour  in  these  gardens. 

That  curious  giant  of  the  Pokeweed  family, 
Phytolacca  dioica,  luxuriates  in  one  part  of  the  gar- 
den. It  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  tree  in  a  very 
few  years  if  under  favourable  conditions.  The 
specimen  here  had  a  main  stem  some  6  feet  or  8 
feet  in  circumference,  with  the  remarkable  protrud- 
ing swollen  base  which  is,  according  to  published 
portraits,  a  characteristic  of  the  species  in  an 
adult  state.  A  mass  of  bright  scarlet,  which  caught 
the  eye  a  hundred  yards  away,  proved  to  be  the 
flowers  of  Tecoma  capensis.  In  our  greenhouses  at 
home  this  climbing  Bignoniaceous  plant  grows 
freely,  but  is  very  shy  flowering  as  a  rule,  espe- 
cially if  planted  out.  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
however,  have  what  appears  to  be  an  exceptionally 
free-flowering  form  of  it.  In  their  houses  at  En- 
field hundreds  of  dwarf  plants  in  pots  may  be  seen 
in  flower  during  the  autumn.  From  now  until  mid- 
summer it  should  be  treated  liberally,  a  strong, 
vigorous  growth  being  the  desideratum  ;  after  then 
the  pots  should  be  stood  on  an  as-h  bed  out-of-doors 
exposed  to  the  full  sun,  this  ripeniog  process  being 
essential  for  the  production  of  bloom. 

Various  species  of  Pittosporum  appear  to  occupy 
the  same  position  in  the  gardens  here  as  Laurels  do 
at  home,  being  used  as  screens,  block  plants,  Sec. 
Amongst  the  numerous  other  plants  grown  in  green- 
houses and  even  stoves  in  England,  1  noticed  Maca- 
damia  ternifolia,  Araucaria  exoelsa,  the  Pome- 
granate (Punica  granatum)  in  fruit,  various  species 
of  Aralia,  also  numerous  examples  of  the  Orange 
and  Citron  family.  Thousands  of  Palms  of  the 
commoner  class,  such  as  Chamserops  humilis,  C. 
Fortunei,  and  several  species  of  Phcenix  were 
planted  out  in  trenches,  after  the  manner  of  Celery. 
This  system,  of  course,  is  an  immense  advantage 
for  watering  during  summer.  When  large  enough, 
these  Palms  are  taken  up,  established  in  pots,  and 
sent  to  Paris  and  other  large  towns  for  furnishing, 
&o. 

The  gardener  here,  like  his  confrere  in  England, 
has  insect  enemies  to  contend  against.  Mealy  bug 
appears  to  be  perfectly  at  home.  The  stems  of  some 
of  the  PalmB  in  the  streets  of  Hyeres  supported 


populous  colonies  of  them,  and  frequently  Orange 
trees  were  met  with  in  a  very  filthy  state.  Thrips 
attack  anything  for  which  the  climate  is  too  warm. 
The  Portugal  Laurel  and  the  Lanrustinus,  through 
the  ravages  of  these  insects,  presented  quite  the 
appearance  of  variegated  plants.  It  is  only  com- 
paratively few  species,  however,  that  are  thus 
attacked. 

Roses  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  around  Hyfcres 
in  vast  quantities,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  be 
grown  on  their  own  roots.  In  November  the  young 
shoots  were  several  inches  in  length  and  astonish- 
ingly luxuriant ;  growths  as  thick  as  one's  little 
finger  might  frequently  be  seen.  The  method  of 
propagation  here  practised  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
Cuttings  about  1  foot  long  are  made  and  laid  al- 
most horizontally  in  the  soil,  only  2  inches  or  so  is 
unburied,  and  no  part  of  the  cutting  is  more  than 
3  inches  below  the  surface.  B. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


ZyEopetalum  crinitum. — A  spike  of  tliis  from 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Ball,  Down  Lodge,  Pairlight,  Sussex,  bear- 
ing seven  flowers,  reminds  us  of  a  useful  Orchid,  quietly 
coloured,  though  interesting. 

E.  A.  Rolfe. — Mr.  Rolfe,  in  writing  to  us  regard- 
ing the  paragraph  about  himself  in  The  Garden, 
March  29,  p.  289,  says  that  he  has  only  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  descriptions  of  some  Orchids  that  are  to  be 
figured  in  the  "  Lindenia,"  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  co- 
editor  of  the  above  publication. 

liondon  County  Council  and  the  parks. 
—  Amongst  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  is 
t'G5,325  for  the  maintenance  of  parks  and  open  spaces. 
The  recommendation  of  the  parks  and  open  spaces 
committee  to  allow  the  National  Sunday  League  to 
place  a  band  on  Hampstead  Heath  on  Suudaj  s  was 
catried,  after  strong  opposition. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.  —  This  from  Mr. 
Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  shows  the  beauty 
of  a  tine  old-fashioned  flower.  The  sprays  of  bloom 
had  been  cut  from  a  plant  in  a  C-inch  pot. 

This  is  one  of  the  brightest  winter-blooming 

plants  we  have.  Its  long  sprays  of  rich  scarlet  blooms, 
hanging  from  the  top  of  the  shoots  down  the  plant 
and  over  the  pot,  make  it  quite  distinct  in  character 
from  most  other  plants.  During  the  past  winter  I  had 
plants  of  this  in  full  bloom  for  several  weeks.  These 
were  grown  in  G-inch  pots.  The  flower  spikes  when 
measured  were  from  3  to  3i  feet  long.  The  plants 
were  grown  from  cuttings  put  in  the  spring  previous. 
-J.  C.  F. 

Cyclamen  repandum  is  a  plant  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  for  some  time,  although 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  spring  flowers. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  plant  that  was  confounded 
with  C.  neapolitanum  under  the  old  name  of  C. 
hederaifolium,  which  name,  however,  is  now 
dropped  by  botanists,  though  still  in  use  in  gar- 
dens exclusively  for  the  autumn- flowering  one. 
C.  repandum  flowers  in  spring  instead  of  autumn, 
and  another  distinction  is  that  the  lea\  es  appear 
before  instead  of  after  the  flowers.  The  latter  are 
deep  rich  rosy  purple,  larger  than  those  of  any  of 
the  hardy  sorts,  and  are  produced  in  abundance  in 
March  and  April,  a  time  when  flowers  of  this  class 
are  most  welcome. — K. 

The  Scilly  Islands.— Mr.  Channing,  who,  says 
the  f<t.  James'  Gnzeife,  it  seems,  is  a  member  of 
Parliament,  is  much  shocked  that  Mr.  Dorrien- 
Smith,  the  owner  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  should 
charge  a  duty  upon  flowers  and  shell- fish  exported 
from  those  islands.  Being  a  Radical,  and  therefore 
unaccustomed  to  making  inquiries  before  bringing 
charges  of  extortion  and  oppression,  Mr.  Channing 
probably  does  not  know  that  were  it  not  for  the 
works  undertaken  by  Mr.  Smith  and  his  family 
there  would  be  very  little  trade  indeed  with  those 
islands.  Landing-places  and  other  facilities  have 
been  provided,  and  even  Mr.  Channing  would  hardly 
expect  Mr.  Smith  to  present  out  of  his  own  pocket 
aids  to  the  making  of  money  by  other  people.  An 
export  duty  of  sixpence  a  hundredweight  upon 
flowers,  and  of  a  penny  each  upon  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  crayfish  is  merely  a  duty  jnmr  rire.  Nobody 
is  hurt  by  these  imposts,  while  the  well-being  of 
the   islands   is    substantially  increased,  since  we 


believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  money  thus  ob- 
tained is  devoted  to  public  improvements.  And 
even  if  it  were  not  it  would  be  no  business  of  any- 
body's. The  squires  of  Tresco  Abbey  have  done  so 
much  for  the  improvement  of  the  islands,  and  have 
so  largely  increased  their  trade,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants have  always  been  glad  enough  to  pay  imposts 
which  are  directly  for  their  benefit. 

Orchids  from  Perth.— Will  you  kindly  give 
me  your  opinion  of  the  Cattleya  Lnddemanniana  I 
am  sending  you  by  parcel  post  ?  It  differs  in  the 
colouring  of  the  lip  from  any  of  my  others.  I  also 
enclose  a  spike  of  Vanda  suavis  to  perfume  the 
box,  and  a  twin-flowered  spike  of  Cypripedium 
Lawrencianum.  The  dorsal  sepal  of  it  is  dotted 
with  black  warts  similar  to  the  petals.  The  other 
forms  have  no  warts  on  the  flowers.  C.  ciliolare  is 
a  chaste  beauty  difficult  to  beat.  Does  C.  bellatu- 
lum  frequently  throw  twin  spikes  ?  The  Asparagus 
grows  like  a  weed  on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery. — 
W.  MacDonald,  Woodlands  House,  Perth. 

*^*  A  beautiful  box  of  Orchids.  The  Cattleya 
is  very  fine ;  the  flowers  unusually  large,  and  rich 
rose  in  the  sepals  and  petals ;  the  lip  bold  and 
handsomely  veined  with  the  brightest  rose-purple 
on  a  paler  ground.  We  have  never  observed  Cypri- 
pedium bellatulum  with  two  spikes.  The  other 
kinds  were  interesting,  as  ciliolare  and  Lawrenci- 
anum are  two  of  the  best  Lady's  Slippers. — Ed. 

Primula  denticulata  is  without  a  doubt  one 
of  the  best  of  the  early  flowering  species,  and 
seems  to  stand  more  rough  treatment  than  any  of 
the  others.  When  the  seeds  are  ripe  (if  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  ripen  seed)  the  old  clumps  should 
be  lifted  and  the  crowns  cut  up  into  single  eyes. 
These  planted  in  good  rich  vegetable  soil  will  give 
a  fine  show  of  bloom  the  following  spring.  Such 
at  any  rate  is  the  treatment  given  to  a  batch  of 
plants  last  year,  and  just  now  they  are  very  beauti- 
ful, the  flower-heads  being  both  numerous  and 
large.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  a  good  pot  plant 
unless  grown  in  pots  from  the  previous  year,  as  it 
has  an  abundance  of  thick  roots  that  travel  a 
long  way  from  the  crown  and  which  suffer  much 
from  lifting.  A  somewhat  shady  spot  on  the  lee 
side  of  a  Rhododendron  bed  suits  this  Primula  ad- 
mirably.—  K, 

Alpine  Primroses. — How  beautiful  these  be- 
gin to  look  !  The  latest  is  P.  pubescens  alba,  and 
we  believe  this  is  the  correct  one,  as  it  has  been 
proved  both  ways,  i  e.,  a,  white-flowered  plant  re- 
sembling in  every  way  the  garden  form  has  been 
raised  from  ordinary  purple  P.  pubescens,  and  a 
purple  pubescens  was  raised  from  seed  saved  from 
the  white  one.  This  is  a  fact  which  entirely  settles 
the  matter  of  name.  Whatever  name  may  be 
chosen,  this  plant  will  always  remain  a  favourite 
with  growers  of  alpines,  as  it  never  fails  with  its 
huge  snowy  bunches  of  flowers  in  spring.  In  pots 
and  also  in  the  open  garden  we  have  always  suc- 
ceeded with  it,  and  never  more  so  than  since  we 
commenced  to  break  it  up  when  done  flowering, 
planting  the  pieces  out  in  a  somewhat  shady  spot, 
lifting  them  again  in  autumn,  and  either  potting 
or  replanting  them  in  the  rockery  where  intended 
to  flower.  This  applies  to  all  the  stronger  Prim- 
roses, and  we  believe  such  treatment  induces  to 
greater  health  and  vigour. — K. 

Hardy  flowers  at  Reading.  —  I  have  in 
flower  now  Primula  obconica  (not  hardy  quite),  P. 
floribunda,  pubescens,  marginata  rosea,  nivalis,  &c. ; 
Narcissus  Emperor,  Empress,  Ard-Righ,  Golden 
Spur,  Cath.  Spurrell,  Stella,  Sir  Watkin,  maximus, 
Bulbocodium,  tenuifolius,  and  triandrus,  also  Fritil- 
laria  pallidiflora,  Oranensis,  armena,  and  three 
forms  from  Asia  Mmor,  one  like  Moggridgei,  one 
entirely  green,  in  other  respects  like  armena,  and 
one  standing  1  foot  to  IJ  feet,  green  and  brown, 
with  a  very  pretty  habit.  Also  in  flower  are  San- 
guinaria  canadensis,  Saxifraga  sancta,  S.  Malyi, 
Vandelli,  oppositifolia  major,  and  o.  minor,  An- 
drosace  carnea,  A.  eximia.  Anemone  Pulsatilla, 
stellata  alba,  and  a  lovely  variety  of  hortensis,  ful- 
gens  and  giajca ;  Grape  Hyacinths  in  \ariety, 
Poljgala  Chamsebuxus  purpurea,  Hepatica  angu- 
losa  and  triloba,  double  blue,  Dogs-tocth  Violet, 
Homeria  collina,  Anigosanlhns  breviflorus,  Cyrtan- 
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thus  Mackeni,  and  a  few  more.  Iris  stylosa  gave 
me  the  first  bloom  on  Oct.  30,  and  is  to-day  (April 
1)  crammed  with  flowers.— A.  C.  Bartholomew, 
Park  House,  Rcndinij. 

Erythronium  Hendersoni  is  this  season, 
where  better  established,  showing  up  to  consider- 
able advantage.  I  was  rather  disappointed  with  it 
when  it  first  bloomed  last  spring.  It  is  quite  strong 
in  the  open  ground,  but  in  a  cold  house  it  is  lovely. 
The  stems  are  8  inches  high  ;  flowers  pale  lilac,  the 
colour  deepening  on  the  tips,  the  centre  being  rich 
purple.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  species  is  the 
lasting  nature  of  the  flowers  which  have  been  open 
a  fortnight  and  are  still  fresh.  A  curious  feature 
is  that  during  the  first  week  or  so  the  three  inner 
divisions  fold  over  each  other  during  the  daytime, 
the  three  outer  ones  standing  erect.  During  the 
later  stages  of  the  flower  this  tendency  is  lost,  and 
all  the  divisions  stand  erect. — T.  Smith. 

Bossisea  linopliyUa. — Throughout  the  great 
natural  order  of  Leguminosre  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  find  a  plant  of  more  elegance  and  beauty  than 
this.  It  is  one  of  the  New  Holland  plants  which 
were  in  the  hey-day  of  fashion  two  generations  ago, 
and  certainly  a  specimen  plant  in  full  bloom 
leads  one  to  regret  that  these  plants  are  now  so 
little  cultivated.  The  younger  branches  are  long 
and  slender,  bearing  numerous  small  linear  leaves, 
in  the  axils  of  which  two  or  three  of  the  small  pea 
flowers  are  produced.  So  plentiful  are  these  on  a 
healthy  plant  that  it  is  simply  a  drooping  mass  of 
yellow  when  in  full  bloom.  At  Kew  a  plant  several 
feet  in  height  is  now  commencing  to  open  its 
flowers.  Several  other  species  of  Bossisea  are  occa- 
sionally met  with,  but  although  pretty,  we  have 
not  seen  any  to  compare  with  B.  linophylla.  In  a 
young  state  the  branches  of  various  species  are 
thin  and  flattened,  but  become  round  with  age. 
They  all  require  a  peaty,  sandy  compost,  and  thrive 
in  a  cool  greenhouse. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Mabch  29. 
The  last  early  spring  show  of  the  season,  held  on 
Saturday  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  small  and 
stale — not  for  the  reason  only  that  in  all  such 
events  there  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  variety  in  the 
classes,  but  from  the  appearance  of  not  a  few  of 
the  flowers,  which  seemed  to  have  suffered  con- 
siderably from  their  frequent  exhibition  in  public. 
There  were  the  usual  classes,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
exhibits  were  the  groups,  of  which  there  were  two 
of  excellent  arrangement.  The  first  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  who  had  a 
number  of  choice  Clivias  and  Orchids,  as  Den- 
drobium  primulinum  giganteum  and  Odontoglossum 
triumphans;  Mr.  Henry  James  was  second.  The 
Amaryllises  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sen,  Cheshunt, 
were  exceedingly  fine,  especially  the  varieties 
Salvator  Rosa,  rich  crimson,  with  a  band  of  white 
down  the  centre  of  each  segment,  and  Sea  Nymph, 
a  medium-sized  flower,  bright  scarlet,  with  a  broad 
central  band  of  white.  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  Sir 
C.  Pigott,  Bart.,  Hexham  Park,  Slough,  had  Cine- 
rarias that  were  a  credit  to  him ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  excellent 
Mignonette  from  Mr.  A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alder- 
man Evans,  Ewell,  the  Azaleas  from  Mr.  R.  Wells, 
Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham,  and  the  Hyacinths 
from  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hodgson, 
Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon.  Mr.  Clark,  gardener  to 
Mr.  W.  Sopper,  Heme  Hill,  exhibited  Tulips  well. 
In  the  class  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Polyanthus 
Narcissus,  Messrs.  WiUiams  and  Sons,  Fortis  Green, 
Finchley,  were  successful  throughout,  as  at  the 
previous  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  The 
Persian  Cyclamens,  from  the  St.  George's  Nursery 
Co.,  Hanwell,  and  Mr.  D.  Phillips  were,  of  course, 
of  rich  beauty. 

It  it  were  not  for  the  trade  groups  at  such  ex- 
hibitions there  would  be  practically  no  show.  The 
Daffodils  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son ;  the  delightful 
series  of  hardy  flowers  and  Roses  from  Messrs. 


Paul  and  Son ;  the  Cyclamens  from  the  St. 
George's  Nursery,  Hanwell ;  and  the  misiellaneous 
plants  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
HoUoway,  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  were  in  themselves  of  interest,  and  on  Satur- 
day last  the  mainstay  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  W. 
Cross,  Devon,  showed  the  new  Beaconsfield  Prim- 
rose, the  flowers  of  the  same  soft  colour  as  those  of 
our  wilding,  but  the  stems  were  taller.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Frettingham,  Beeston,  had  a  collection  of  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses. 


THE  DAFFODIL  EXHIBITION  AND  CONFER- 
ENCE AT  CHISWICK. 
The  following  schedule  has  been  issued.  For  the 
better  examination  and  comparison  of  the  flowers, 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  exhibitors  will  di- 
vide their  collections  into  the  following  classes  :  — 

I,  Corbularia ;  2,  Ajax  (yellows  only) ;  3,  Ajax 
(bicolors  only)  ;  1,  Ajax  (white  or  pale  sulphur,  e  g., 
albicans,  cemuns,  moschatus  pallidus  praeoox,  tor- 
tuosus,  &c.) ;  5,  inoomparabilis,  Barri,  and  Leedsi ; 
i;,  Humei,  Backhousei,  Nelsoni,  montanns,  Macleai, 
Sabini,  Bemardi,  and  tridymus ;  7,  triandrus ;  8, 
Burbidgei,  poeticus,  odorus,  juncifolius,  and  Jon- 
quilla ;  9,  gracilis,  intermedins,  Polyanthus,  and 
double  Polyanthus ;  10,  double  and  semi-double 
Daffodils  of  all  kinds  (c.rj.,  Ajax,  inoomparabilis, 
odorus,  poeticus,  Jonquilla,&c.),  except  Polyanthus; 

II,  new  or  unnamed  seedlings  of  the  Ajax  classes; 
12,  new  or  unnamed  seedlings  of  any  other  class 
than  Ajax.  No  doubles  or  semi-doubles  may  be 
shown  in  classes  1  to  8  inclusive.  Various  prizes 
are  offered. 

The  arrangements  for  the  conference  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Tuesday,  April  15.  The  judges  and  com- 
mittees of  selection  will  be  engaged  in  examining 
the  flowers  and  drawing  up  their  reports.  Fellows 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Gardens  at  1  p.m.,  and  the 
public  at  2  p.m.  H.R  H.  the  Princess  Mary,  Duchess 
of  Teck,  has  kindly  consented  to  open  the  exhibi- 
tion at  3  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  Itj. — Admission  to  the  gardens 
at  11  a.m.  The  conference  will  be  opened  at  2  p.m. 
by  Professor  Michael  Foster,  sec.  R.S.,  president  of 
the  conference,  who  will  deliver  an  opening  ad- 
dress. Mr.  C.  R.  Scrase-Dickins,  secretary  of  Nar- 
cissus committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, while  give  a  short  resume  of  the  work  done 
by  the  committee  since  its  appointment  in  1886, 
and  will  present  the  report  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  exhibits  and  awards  of  the  judges.  The  follow- 
ing papers  will  then  be  read,  and  discussion  invited : 
"  Historical  Account  of  Cultivated  Narcissi,"  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Mr.  T.  A.  Dorrien- 
Smith  has  been  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  "Daffodils 
in  the  Scilly  Islands. "  "  The  Poeticus  Group,"  by 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  M.A. 

Thursday,  April  17. — Admission  to  the  gardens 
at  11.  The  conference  will  be  resumed  at  2  p.m., 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R  S  ,  in  the  chair.  Papers  to  be 
read  :  "  On  the  Natural  History  and  Cultivation  of 
the  Trumpet  Daffodil  and  its  Hybrids,"  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  M.A.  Herr  Krelage  has  been  asked 
to  read  a  paper  "  On  Polyanthus  Narcissi."  "  On 
Irish  Varieties  of  Daffodils  with  special  reference  to 
the  white  forms,"  by  Mr.  John  T.  Bennett-Poe. 
"  Notes  on  Seedlings  and  Seedling  Raising,"  by  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  M.A.  "Daffodils  for  the 
London  Market,"  by  Mr.  James  Walker. 

Friday,  April  18  — Admission  to  the  gardens  at 
11  o'clock.     The  exhibition  will  close  at  4  p.m. 

Intending  exhibitors  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Barron,  superintendent.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  on  or  before 
Friday,  April  11,  stating  the  classes  in  which  they 
propose  exhibiting,  and  giving  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  amount  of  space  they  will  require. 


presented  the  prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  Lee  for  various 
essays  in  connection  with  horticulture. 


Cliiswick  Gardeners'  Association. —  The 
armual  dinner  of  this  association,  which  finishes 
the  course  of  meetings  held  each  week  through  the 
winter  months,  took  place  on  Friday,  March  28, 
when  over  forty  members  and  friends  were  present. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  who  also 


THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

A  MBBTiNt;  of  the  committee  took  place  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  on  Friday,  the  28th  ult.,  Mr. 
George  Deal  in  the  chair,  there  being  a  good  at- 
tendance of  members.  The  balance  at  the  bank  in 
favour  of  the  fund  was  reported  to  be  £307  13s.  9d. 
Several  special  receipts  were  handed  in  as  follows  : 
from  Mr.  English,  the  proceeds  of  some  smoking 
concerts  at  the  Windsor  Castle,  Holborn,  £5  ;  from 
Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  as  part  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  "  Chrysanthemum  Annual,"  £5 ;  from  Mr.  W. 
Roupell,  as  the  proceeds  of  a  lecture  on  "  Fruit  Cul- 
ture "  at  Brixton,  £6,  and  also  from  Mr.  Roupell 
the  sum  of  £2  Is.  collected  as  annual  subscrip- 
tions ;  from  Mr.  Andrew  Pears,  Isleworth,  a  dona- 
tion of  £5  53. ;  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Osberton 
Manor,  £5 ;  and  from  the  recent  s°ries  of  per- 
formances at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  aid  of  the 
fund,  the  sum  of  £10  19s.  6d.  A  very  interesting 
discussion  took  place  on  a  request  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Roupell,  that  at  the  next  election  twenty-four 
votes  at  that  election,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  one 
vote  exercised  by  a  life  member,  should  be  allowed 
Mr.  Buxton  Morrish,  the  chairman  of  his  lecture  on 
"  Fruit  Culture."  It  was  held  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  similar  charitable  institutions  to  permit  of 
this  being  done,  it  being  distinctly  understood 
that  the  whole  of  the  voting  power  of  a  given  sum 
is  exhausted  at  one  election,  and  carries  no  further 
privilege.  A  reference  to  rule  12  shows  that  such 
an  arrangement  is  permitted  by  the  committee,  and 
Mr.  Roupell's  request  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Morrish  was 
granted.  It  was  announced  that  the  local  secre- 
taryship for  the  Deepdene  district  at  Dorking 
was  vacant,  owing  to  Mr.  J.  Burnett  having  left 
England.  A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
the  Gardens,  Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading,  consenting 
to  act  as  local  secretary  for  Reading  and  district, 
in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith.  A  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  John  Trevor,  formerly  of 
Oswestry,  and  now  of  Hatley  St.  George,  Malvern, 
offering  to  act  as  local  secretary  for  Malvern  and 
district,  which  was  accepted.  Communications 
were  also  received  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Birmingham, 
and  others.  A  cheque  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  for 
the  sum  of  £tU  ISs,  the  quarterly  allowances  to  the 
nineteen  children  now  upon  the  fund. 

At  a  later  hour  a  meeting  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, which  comprises  a  number  of  the  stand- 
holders  in  the  wholesale  flower  market,  was 
held.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  announcing  that  the  Lady  Mayoress 
had  kindly  consented  toopenthefloralfeteon  May  21. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  tickets  of  admission 
be  limited  to  2000,  and  be  charged  53.  each  ; 
and  that  each  standholder  should  have  two 
tickets  of  admission,  as  last  year.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  should  be 
set  apart  for  advertising,  and  posters  announcing 
the  fete  were  also  ordered.  Certain  details  were 
entrusted  to  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Asbee,  J.  Wright,  H.  B.  May,  E.  Sawyer,  the  chair- 
man, and  secretary.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man closed  the  proceedings. 
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of  Useful  Information  for  Fruit  Growers."  Com- 
pleted to  the  close  of  1889.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New 
York  :  Garden  PuliUshing  Co. 

"Our  Hardy  Fruits:  A  Practical  Guide  to  their 
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tagers, and  Allotment  Holders."  By  Brian  Wynne, 
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Names  of  -pltints.— Constant    Reader. — 1,    Bc- 

tinospora  squarrosa ;  2,  Forsythia   Fortune!. J.  R. 

D, — 1,  Allium  neapoUtauum ;  2,  Dendrobium  nohile, 
goodvar.;  3.  ordinary  form  of  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi. 
./.  C.  f.— Common  Narcissus  (N.  Pseudo-Nar- 
cissus).  James  Siinmons. — Oncidium    fplendidum. 

The  small  one   was  too  poor  to  name. H'.   H. — 

Cypripedium  virens. JnoH.— Ccelogyneocellata;  2, 

send  better  specimen. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 

TREES  FOR  BOG  PLANTING. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  bog.     Irish  bog 
is  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
red  and  black  ;  the  former  consists  of  vegetable 
matter,  the  remains  of  bog  plants  in  an  imper. 
feet  state  of  decay,  whilst  the  latter  is  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  decomposition,  and  in  a  better 
condition  for  supplying  food  for  the  trees.     In 
preparing  such  ground  for  planting  it  should  be 
thoroughly  drained.     The  best  trees  to  plant  on 
deep  rank  bog  are  the  hardy  Scotch  Pine  and 
Birch,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous  to   mix  a  little  clay  or  soU  with  the 
staple  at  the  spots  where  the  trees  were  planted. 
In  places  where  black  bog  occurs  Larch  should 
be  substituted  for  the  Birch,  as  I  have  found  it 
give  a  quicker  and  better  return  from  the  time 
of  the  first  thinning  and  onward  till  the  trees 
reached   maturity.     In    Ireland   small   farmers 
use  considerable  quantities  of  Larch  thinnings 
for   fencing,  Ac,  and  fair   prices  can  be  had. 
The  common  Spruce  Fir  may  likewise  be  planted 
with   success   on   this  class  of  bog,  as  it  likes 
moisture,  makes  good  covert,  and  attains  a  pro- 
fitable size.     All  of  these  command  a  ready  sale 
for  pit  props.     Those  of  the  smallest  size  must 
measure  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end, 
and  those  of  the  largest  size    or    crown  props 
not  less  than  4  inches.     These  are  generally  cut 
into  lengths  of  6  feet,  12  feet,  and  18  feet,  and 
sold  by  the  dozen  of  72  lineal  feet.     The  prices 
fluctuate  according  to  supply  and  demand,  but 
those  of  the  smallest  size  realise  about  23.  per 
dozen,  and  of  the  largest  size  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 
In    Ireland    I    have    sold    this   class   of   stufi' 
in     quantity     at     prices     ranging     from     8s. 
to   10s.    per  ton,    purchaser   to   take    delivery 
at  his  own  expense.     There  is  another  class  of 
bog  land  which  consists  of  peat  and  soil  finely 
mixed   and   resting   upon    a    clay   or  gravelly 
bottom   at   no  great   depth   from   the  surface. 
When  this  class  of  ground  is  well  drained  and 
prepared  it  is  very  fertile,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing trees  of  large  size.     The  best  trees  to 
give  a  quick  return  here  are  the  Larch,  Ash, 
black   Italian  Poplar,  grey  and  white  Poplars, 
Willows  of  sorts,  and  the  Alder.     These  are  all 
of  rapid  growth,  and  so  hardy  that  they  will 
grow  on  land  liable  to  be  occasionally  flooded 
during    winter.      In   cases   where   covert  and 
variety  are  desirable,  the  common  Spruce,  Scotch 
Pine,  Cluster  Pine,  Austrian  Pine,  and  even  the 
Silver  Fir  may  be  planted  here  and  there  to 
attain  that  end.     In  planting  the  trees  here  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  add  any  fresh  earth  to 
the  staple,  as  recommended  for  deep  bog  plant- 
ing, but  the  pits  should  be  made  large  enough  to 
contain  the  roots  without   doubling   them  up. 
If  possible  the  pits  had  better  be  dug  and   the 
soil  excavated  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  for  some  time   before   planting  is 
commenced.     In  reclaiming  and   planting  bog 
land  I  have  always  found  the  best  results  from 
draining  in  summer,  opening  the  pits  in  winter, 
and  planting  in  spring.     It  is  also  important  to 
use   stout    stocky   plants   well  furnished   with 
roots  and  branches,  as  even  should  they  be  a 
little   higher   in  price   at   the   time,   they  will 
prove  the  cheapest  in  the  end . 
.  .    , ;  J.  B.  Webster. 


SHORT  NOTE.— WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


Willowrs  for  timber.— Can  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  tell  me  the  best  variety  of  Willow  to 
plant  for  j?rowing  into  good  timber  trees  on  sjme  low- 
Ijing  meadows  in  Suffolk  ? — J.  H.  D. 


THE  BEECH. 

(PAGUS    8YLVATICA.) 

This  tree  is  justly  admired  for  its  stately  crown 
and  beautiful  green  foliage,  which  renders  it  a 
desirable  ornament  in  parks  and  large  pleasure 
grounds.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  valuable 
of  our  forest  trees.  Its  trunk  is  erect  and  massive, 
and  its  height  usually  from  100  feet  to  130  feet. 
The  roots  spread  for  10  feet  or  12  feet  round  the 
tree,  but  none  of  them  go  deeply  under  the  surface, 
except  the  tap-root,  which  penetrates  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  earth  for  3  feet  or  4  feet.  The  branches 
have  a  more  or  less  upward  tendency,  and  form  a 
symmetrical  and  majestic  crown. 

Upon  young  trees  the  bark  is  of  a  greenish  grey 
hue,  but  as  the  tree  matures  it  assumes  an  ash-grey 
colour.  Both  leaf  and  blossom-buds  are  long,  cone- 
shaped,  sharp-pointed,  and  consist  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  brown,  slightly  fringed  scales.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  are  soft  and  delicate,  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful yellowish  green  colour,  but,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, they  become  deep  green.  In  October  they 
become  yellow  and  dry,  shrivel  up,  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  Upon  young  trees,  however,  the  withered 
leaves  often  remain  until  they  are  forced  oflE  by  the 
swelling  of  the  fresh  buds  in  spring.  The  male 
catkins,  which  are  in  general  four  to  a  bud,  have 
long  drooping  peduncles,  and  consist  of  about 
twenty  greenish  yellow  florets.  The  female  blos- 
soms, which  appear  in  pairs  upon  the  young  shoots, 
consist  of  sharp-pointed  catkins.  The  fruit,  which 
is  ripe  in  October,  consists  of  rough  capsules,  each 
of  which  contains  two  or  three  smooth  triangular 
brown  nuts. 

The  highest  elevation  at  which  it  is  found  is 
5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  thrive  well  at  a  greater  altitude  than  2001 1 
feet.  In  Thuringia  and  amongst  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains noble  Beeches,  100  feet  in  height,  are  found 
at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet.  The  finest  Beech 
forests  in  the  world  are  situate  in  the  island  of 
Riigen,  on  the  dunes  of  Denmark  and  Mecklen- 
burg, and  on  the  plains  and  low  hills  of  Germany 
It  is  in  these  regions,  where  Beech  forests  cover 
many  thousand  acres,  that  the  tallest  living  Beeches 
are  to  be  found.  In  the  last  century,  Beeches  174 
feet  in  height  were  cut  down  in  North  Germany, 
and  at  present  many  single  trees  exist  there  which 
are  136  feet  high  and  41  feet  in  circumference. 
Beeches  thrive  best  in  a  surface-soil  of  poor,  dry, 
sandy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  chalk  mingled  with 
gravel,  sand,  and  small  stones.  Those  trees  which 
grow  upon  mountain  slopes,  or  on  low  hnmus- 
covered  hills,  with  a  northern  or  eastern  exposure, 
yield  the  best  timber.  Beeches  are  generally  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  seed,  and  the  young  trees 
suffer  much  from  frosts  and  droughts,  and  in  damp 
marshy  situations.  Mice  and  mole-crickets  are 
also  very  destructive  to  the  roots  of  young  trees. 
The  Beech  attains  its  full  height  when  about  100 
years  old,  and  then  lives  in  perfect  vigour  and 
health  for  200  or  300  years.  Trees  of  this  age  are 
generally  from  10  feet  to  15  feet  in  circumference, 
and  contain  from  ten  to  twelve  cords  of  timber.  A 
cubic  foot  of  fresh-cut  wood  weighs  65  lbs,  but 
this  by  thorough  seasoning  is  reduced  to  41  lbs.  or 
39  lbs.  In  damp  poor  soils.  Beech  trees  frequently 
perish  from  internal  rot  between  their  seventieth 
and  ninetieth  years.  Of  the  common  Beech  some 
very  ornamental  varieties  may  be  met  with  in  cul- 
tivation—as, for  example,  different  kinds  of  Weep- 
ing Beech,  the  variegated  purple  and  copper- 
leaved  kinds,  and  the  Fern-leaved  Beech,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  cut  into  narrow  segments, 
resembling  the  fronds  of  a  Fern.  These  are  almost 
wholly  used  for  purposes  of  ornament,  for  which 
the  common  Beech  itself  is  well  adapted. 

The  products  of  the  Beech  are  numerous  and  valu- 
able- The  timber,  which  is  heavy,  hard,  firm,  and 
durable,  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  numerous  implements,  tools,  and  articles  of 
furniture.  On  account  of  its  brittleness  and  lia- 
bility to  the  ravages  of  insects,  it  is  seldom  em- 
ployed for  building  purposes.  Beech  timber  is 
especially  adapted  for  subaqueous  structures,  or  for 
positions  in  which  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  As  fuel,  the  Beech  is  very  valuable. 


and  is  surpassed  in  heat-giving  qualities  only  by  the 
Hornbeam  and  Maple.  The  charcoal  of  the  Beech 
is  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  the  equable  heat 
which  it  emits.  The  bark  is  useful  to  tanners,  and 
from  the  ashes  of  the  wood  excellent  potash  is  ob- 
tained. 

In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  some  parts  of  America, 
the  leaves  of  the  Beech  are  carefully  picked,  dried, 
and  used  to  stuff  bed-ticks  and  pillows.  The  leaves 
and  ashes  form  an  excellent  manure  for  Grass  and 
Clover  lands.  The  husks  and  nut-skins  contain  a 
very  poisonous  material  known  as  fagin.  The  nuts 
themselves  form  a  favourite  food  of  some  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  red  deer  being  especially  fond  of  them, 
and  they  are  also  in  some  countries  boiled,  dried 
in  the  open  air,  parched  by  artificial  heat,  and 
ground  into  meal,  from  which  bread  and  soups  are 
prepared.  The  nuts  have  a  pleasant  sweetish 
flavour,  and  are  very  oleaginous.  Considerable 
quantities  of  oil,  resembling  Almond  oil,  are  ob- 
tained from  them  by  pressing.  From  100  lbs.  of 
nuts  12  lbs.  of  pure  oil  and  4  lbs.  of  coarser  oil  are 
obtained.  The  former  is  of  as  good  quality  as  the 
best  Olive  oil,  and  the  latter  makes  a  useful  lamp  oil. 
The  refuse  furnishes  a  good  food  for  pigs.  The  best 
season  for  felling  Beeches  is  December.  J. 


RODENTS  BARKING  YOUNG  TREES. 
Owing  to  the  fine  open  winter  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  many  parts  of  the  country  hares  and 
rabbits  have  done  less  damage  to  the  stems  of 
young  trees  than  is  usually  the  case  during  a  spell 
of  hard  frost  and  snow.  The  fact  of  Grass  and 
surface  herbage  remaining  in  a  fresh  condition  has 
no  doubt  been  a  great  means  of  saving  the  trees. 
Field  mice,  however,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
have  appeared  in  large  numbers,  and  in  many  cases 
have  done  considerable  damage  to  young  trees  by 
eating  oil  the  bark  around  the  base  of  the  stem. 
In  cases,  however,  where  the  bark  has  not  been  re- 
moved all  the  way  around  the  stem,  the  wound  in 
all  probability  will  heal  up  in  course  of  time,  but 
in  all  cases  where  the  bark  has  been  completely 
removed,  the  stem  should  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hard- 
wood trees  thus  dealt  with  will  in  most  cases  pro- 
duce several  young  suckers  from  the  margin  of  the 
root  or  stool,  and  in  course  of  time  the  largest  and 
best  of  these  should  be  selected  for  the  future  tree 
and  the  others  cut  away.  Some  few  of  the  Coni- 
feire  tribe  of  trees  likewise  produce  suckers  from 
the  stool,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  above.  The  principal  of  these  are  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  Retinospora  obtusa,  Cupressus  of 
sorts,  Thujopsis  borealis,  and  Cephalotaxus  of  sorts. 
The  species  of  mice  that  are  most  destructive  to 
young  trees  in  this  way  are  the  field  mouse,  meadow 
mouse,  and  rock  mouse.  The  field  mouse  is  gene- 
rally most  plentiful,  and  may  be  known  by  its 
rather  short,  stout  body,  short  tail,  and  whitish 
breast  and  belly.  Various  methods  have  been  tried 
to  destroy  these  pests,  and  in  some  seasons  they 
almost  disappear,  or  at  least  are  so  few  in  number 
that  their  depredations  are  almost  nil.  I  have 
never  known  young  plantations  damaged  by  mice 
to  any  serious  extent  on  estates  where  the  woods 
were  well  stocked  with  owls.  Proprietors  should 
instruct  their  gamekeepers  to  preserve  these  birds 
rather  than  destroy  them,  seeing  they  are  so  valu- 
able as  vermin  killers.  The  common  grey  rat  when 
pressed  by  hunger  during  winter  often  barks  the 
stems  of  young  trees,  so  that  every  means  should 
be  tried  to  keep  this  rodent  down.  The  water  rat 
not  only  occasionally  barks  the  stems  of  trees,  but 
likewise  gnaws  and  peels  the  roots  below  ground 
on  the  banks  of  streams  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  them  in  the  course  of  excavating  its  burrows. 
Poison  is  sometimes  used  for  killing  these  rodents, 
but  when  it  is  employed  it  should  be  used  with 
great  care.  When  the  bark  is  only  partly  eaten 
away  on  the  stem,  the  lips  of  the  wound  should  be 
pared  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  part  dressed  with 
coal  tar  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water  and 
facilitate  healing.  Trees  that  are  peeled  all  the 
way  round  and  that  are  known  to  be  incapable  of 
producing  suckers  from  the  collar  of  the  stem 
should  be  dug  up  and  fresh  plants  inserted. 

J.  B.  Wbbstbb.  . 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  hut 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature."— Sftai-M^ea re. 


OUR  WALLS. 


Old  walls  often  become  most  interesting  on 
account  of  the  plants,  which  seem  to  delight 
in  fastening  themselves  to  the  mortar  in 
every  chink  and  crevice  where  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  grow.  The  hand  of  time,  while 
it  tends  to  crumble  even  solid  masonry,  clothes 
it  at  the  same  time  with  a  new  beauty,  not 
only  in  the  rich  and  mellowed  colouring, 
which  often  bears  testimony  to  great  anti- 
quity, but  also  in  the  numerous  little  Ferns 
and  plants  which  have,  perhaps,  for  ages 
found  shelter  and  a  home  in  the  crevices  of 
the  old  wall.  The  frowning  walls  of  our  an- 
cient castles  are  often  beautiful  in  themselves. 
Take  Berkeley  Castle,  for  instance.  The  visitor 
who  stands  in  the  inner  court  and  looks  up  at 
the  lofty  keep  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  great  perpendicular  wall,  which  is  singu- 
larly beautiful  in  the  subdued  red  and  grey 
lints  which  the  lapse  of  hundreds  of  years 
has  imparted  to  it.  But  it  is  so  well  built 
that  scarcely  any  plant  can  find  a  resting- 
place  there.  Other  walls,  however,  of  that  fine 
old  castle  are  much  more  picturesque  and 
interesting  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  trees,  Ferns,  and 
flowers  which  have  gradually  established 
themselves  on  many  parts  of  the  building. 
The  old  Pear  trees,  which  have  for  ages  Ijorne 
flowers  in  spring  and  fruit  in  autumn  on  the 
great  boughs,  which  cling  to  the  solid  base- 
ment, seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  castle  itself, 
they  look  so  old  and  rugged. 

Then  high  up  in  remote  corners  the  yellow 
Wallflowers  and  red  or  white  Snapdragon 
give  just  the  tone  and  colour  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  relieve  the  sombre  tints  of  the 
venerable  structure.  But  it  is  when  the  red 
Valerian  is  in  flower  that  the  building  puts 
on  its  brightest  dress,  and  in  my  opinion 
looks  its  best,  although,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  Valerian  about 
the  walls  of  that  castle  now  as  there  used  to 
be  in  former  days.  Of  course,  the  usual 
Ferns  abound,  and  the  Wall  Rue  (Asplenium 
Euta-Muraria)  and  the  Ceterach  may  be  found 
on  the  terraces,  and  in  many  nooks  and  cor- 
ners. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  wild  flowers 
which  are  fond  of  growing  on  old  walls  is  the 
yellow  Fumitory  (Corydalis  lutea). 

In  the  stable-yard  at  Anthony  House,  in 
Cornwall,  there  is  an  old  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  a  barn,  which  in  themselves  would  | 
only  be  like  other  steps,  unworthy  of  notice  ; 
but  the  Corydalis  has  clothed  them  with  one 
perfect  mass  of  its  beautiful  leaves  and 
flowers,  so  that  it  has  become  quite  a  wall 
garden.  This  Fumitory  is  apt  to  become  a 
somewhat  troublesome  weed,  for  when  once 
established  it  will  force  itself  into  every  pos- 
sible crevice  it  can  find. 


Another  beautiful  creeper  which  abounds 
on  old  walls  in  the  south  and  west  of  Eng- 
land is  the  Ivy-leaved  Toad-fla.x:  (Linaria 
Cymbalaria).  It  is  fond  of  old  garden 
walls,  and  though  gardeners  may  protest 
against  its  intrusion  in  such  places,  because 
it  makes  a  harbour  for  slugs  and  snails,  yet 
anyone  who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  our 
small  wild  flowers  will  beg  for  a  sparing  hand 
when  the  tres.ses  of  green  leaves  and  purple 
flowers  are  being  torn  away. 

It  is  wonderful  how  pertinaciously  this 
little  Linaria  will  continue  to  grow  on  after 
repeated  attempts  at  clearing  it  away. 

The  common  Valerian  (Centranthus  ruber) 
mentioned  above  luxuriates  on  rocky  banks 
and  old  town  walls.  The  deep  cutting  for 
the  railway  between  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port  is  lit  up  with  this  plant  in  early  summer. 
It  is  coarse  and  ungainly  close  to  the  eye, 
but  in  large  quantities  and  fringing  broken- 
down  walls  it  looks  extremely  well. 

There  is  a  quaint,  but  beautiful  little  seaport 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall  called 
Fowey  where  this  Valerian  abounds,  and  the 
people  have  given  it  the  name  of  "Fowey 
Glory." 

Wall  Ferns  are  always  interesting,  espe- 
cially the  beautiful  Polypody  (Polypodium 
vulgare),  which  in  winter  assumes  such  a 
Ijright  colour  on  the  back  of  the  fronds.  Ce- 
terach is  not  common  everywhere,  and  is  one 
of  those  Ferns  which  are  usually  persecuted 
by  people  who  cannot  leave  wild  plants  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  their  native  haunts. 

I  remember  finding  a  good  deal  of  Ceterach 
on  a  beautiful  old  bridge  which  spanned  one 
of  those  rushing  brooks  so  often  met  with 
in  South  Devon,  and  how  speedily  every 
one  of  the  party  pulled  out  a  knife  to  drag 
the  poor  little  Ferns  out  of  the  wall.  The 
Ceterach  especially  resents  such  treatment, 
and,  as  a  rule,  fades  away  in  its  new  home 
in  a  pot,  where  probably  it  meets  with  but 
little  care  after  all  the  eagerness  to  possess 
it  at  first. 

I  must  not  leave  out  of  this  list  the  Wall 
Pennywort  (Cotyledon  umbilicus),  which  is 
so  conmion  on  damp  walls  near  a  pond. 
Children  often  call  the  leaves  penny  pies.  It 
has  no  beauty  in  itself,  and  yet  its  quaint, 
round,  fleshy  leaves  and  flower-spike  help  to 
make  an  old  wall  more  interesting,  and  cer- 
tainly tend  very  much  to  make  it  look  pic- 
turesque. 

A  Gloucestershire  Parson. 


Magnolia  conspicua  (the  Yalan).  —  This 
splendid  early  flowering  species  is  now  in  full 
beanty,  and  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the 
pleasure  grounds.  It  is  flowering  fully  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  usual  in  onr  case  and  the  blossoms  are 
developing  in  a  perfect  manner,  but  very  few  have 
thus  far  been  injured  by  the  frosts  of  the  past  few 
mornings,  7°  being  registered  this  morning  (April  5). 
I  have  often  wondered,  and  stiU  do  so,  that  this 
handsome  spring-blooming  Magnolia  is  not  more 
extensively  planted  in  our  gardens,  eapecially  in 
the  southern  districts  of  England.  There  u,  as  a 
rule,  more  to  be  feared  from  injury  caused  by  high 
winds  and  rainy  weather  when  it  is  expanding 
its  flowirs  than  from  slight  frosts,  these  latter,  as  a 


matter  of  course,  having  more  efftct  when  ths 
fiowers  are  still  wet  from  previous  rain.  If  I 
were  selecting  a  spot  to  plant  a  young  specimen  of 
this  kind  I  would  choose  an  elevated  position,  yet 
one  that  was  well  sheltered  from  the  east  and 
north.  Too  much  moisture  at  the  root  would  have 
a  tendency  to  induce  a  vigorous  growth,  well 
enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  conducive  to  free- 
dom of  flowering  and  protecting  the  bnds  when 
still  in  an  embryo  stage,  should  sharp  frosts  set  in. 
Nature  has  provided  the  flower-buds  with  a  good 
protection  in  the  outer  sheathing,  which  falls  off 
when  the  flowers  commence  to  swell.  In  most 
cases  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  aSord  proper  pro- 
tection if  the  growths  of  the  previous  autumn  have 
been  fully  matured. — J.  Hudson. 


RHODODENDRONS  GROUPED  FOE 
COLOUR. 
How  seldom  one  sees,  even  where  care  has 
been  taken  to  secure  the  best  kinds,  that  any 
attention  has  been  paid  to  grouping  Rhodo- 
dendrons with  a  view  to  good  colour  ett'ect. 
Unlike  Azaleas,  whose  varied  colourings  are 
always  harmonious,  Rhododendrons  want  se 
parating  into  at  least  three  groupings,  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  are  to  do  all  they  can  for  us  in 
the  way  of  colour  beauty.  It  is  much  to  be 
recommended  that  the  delicate  pinks  be  kept 
away  from  the  purples,  and  the  comparatively 
few  that  have  salmon  shades  from  the  pur- 
plish reds,  and  all  these  away  from  each 
other.  It  may  help  others  whose  eyes  are 
also  offended  by  the  usual  colour-jumbling  of 
these  grand  shrubs  to  give  the  names  of  a  few 
that  are  found  to  go  happily  together.  Of 
course  the  many  beautiful  white-coloured  ones 
go  well  with  all  the  groups.  For  a  grouping 
of  pink,  white,  and  red  the  following  have 
a  good  effect : — ■ 


Pinks. 
Aclandianum 
Bianca 
Blandyanum 
Broughtoui 
Concessiim 
Congeetum  roeeum 
Cynthia 
Fair  Kosamond 
Ingrami 
Kate  Waterer 
Mrs.  Penn 
Papilionacea 
Titian 


Reds. 
Baron  Schrceder 
John  Waterer 
James  Marshall  Brooke 
Paxtoni 
Pelipodas 

Whites. 
Album  elegans 
Album  grandiflorum 
Cunoiogham's  White 
Delicatissimum 
Mme.  Carfalbo 
Minnie 
The  Queen 


For  a  grouping  of  colours  of  shades  ap- 
proacljing  lilac  and  the  violet-purples  with 
suitable  whites,  purples  and  lilacs — 

Wiites. 
Album  grandifloram  Purples  and  Lilacs. 

Baron<s5  Schrceder 

Candidum  Contortum 

Fair  Ellen  Cyaneum 

Mme.  Masson  j  Everestianum 

Nivaticum  '  Fastuosum  fl  -pi. 

Perspicuum  |  Lady  Normatjton 

Purity  Eeine  Hortente 
Sappho 

give  a  grouping  of  very  charming  appear- 
ance. The  old  ponticum  does  best  with  this 
group. 

Those  of  salmon  colouring,  such  as  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Holford,  Lady  Eleanor  Cathrart,  and 
Mrs.  F.  Hankey,  should  be  kept  by  themselves 
with  a  iew  warm  whites.  The  many  splendid 
flowers  of  the  strong  crimson  colourings  with 
those  approaching  magenta  should  form  a 
separate  group. 

It  is  easy  in  laying  out  a  piece  of  ground 
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for  Eliododejidrons  to  throw  the  masses  into 
such  gi'oupings  that  only  one  of  such  schemes 
of  colouring  is  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
double  benefit  is  gained  of  showing  the 
plants  to  their  highest  advantage  and  of  gain- 
ing the  impression  of  a  much  wider  range  of 
good  colouring  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
old  mLxed  style  of  planting.  G.  J. 

West  Siirrei/. 

Rose  Garden. 

THE  ROSES  AFTER  THE  FROST. 
Since  the  first  week  in  March  the  Roses  have 
virtually  stood  still.  This  rest,  if  virtually  for 
a  month,  has  proved  an  almost  unmixed  good 
for  Roses.  February  left  them  rushing  head- 
long to  an  unprecedentedly  early  blossoming,  or 
to  sheer  destruction.  The  Marcli  frosts  have 
protected  them  from  either  alternative.  In 
rendering  the  Roses  this  useful  service  the 
frosts  have  hit  the  more  tender  Roses  rather 
hard.  Marc'chal  Niel,  Niphetos,  Boule  d'Or, 
Devoniensis,  and  other  of  the  more  tender  Teas 
and  Perpetuals  have  suffered  severely.  But  the 
suffering  or  sacrifice  of  the  few  has  proved  the 
salvation  of  the  many,  and  on  the  whole  the 
majority  of  Roses  will  be  found  safe  and  sound 
after  the  frosts.  After  their  rest  or  sleep  of  a 
month  they  look  well.  The  frost  has  saved 
them  by  its  rough-and-ready  intervention,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  given  a  picturesque  and 
emphatic  object-lesson  in  close  pruning. 

The  frost  lines  on  the  shoots  may  be  said  to 
have  disposed  of  the  question  for  this  season. 
It  matters  little  whether  or  not  these  have 
penetrated  through  the  shoots  or  not.  In  all  oases 
where  the  black  frost  marks  have  penetrated 
right  through  the  bark  on  the  upper  section  of 
the  shoots,  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  the 
lowest  of  these  frost  prints.  These  instructions 
will  carry  many  long  pruners  farther  back  than 
usual. 

And  probably  the  Roses  may  be  all  the 
better,  and  the  Rose  bushes  all  the  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  in  the  future  on  this  ac- 
count. Cut  where  we  will,  we  seldom  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  perfect  blooms  on  our 
Rose  plants.  And,  so  far  as  the  mere  bloom 
goes,  there  is  less  difference  than  many  suppose 
between  flowers  produced  on  base  buds  near  the 
root-stock  than  those  higher  up  on  the  shoots  ; 
whereas  most  rosarians  prefer  their  Rose  shoots 
and  blooms  as  near  home  as  possible.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  hard  pruning  has  become  a  necessity 
this  year,  and  the  Rose  bushes  will  be  improved 
in  appearance,  and  may  get  a  new  lease  of 
vigour  through  being  cut  harder  back  than 
usual.  As  to  the  first,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt,  for  few  sights  are  less  pleasing  than  a 
few  Rose  shoots  on  the  crowns  and  from  three 
to  six  dormant  buds,  that  can  be  of  little  or  any 
benefit  to  the  Roses,  excepting  the  doubtful  one 
of  raising  the  flowers  a  little  higher  above  the 
ground  or  stock  line.  D.  T.  F. 


Poljantha  varieties  Slignonette  and  Paquerette  were  a 
pleasing  eight ;  tliey  are  well  deserving  of  more  extended 
cultivation.  Amongst  the  Tea-scented  kinds  was 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  a  superior  variety  of  recent 
introduction.  Well-grown  pot  Roses  of  medium  size 
deserve  to  be  eucouragedin  private  gardens  either  to  sun- 
ply  cut  bloom  or  to  decorate  the  conservatories. — J.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  is  a  good  Rose  for 
forcing,  as  this  season  it  has  been  exhibited  unusually 
well  by  MtsH-s.  Paul  and  Sod,  of  Cheshunt.  It  is  a 
pure  white  sport  from  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  but  even 
liner  in  form  of  flower  and  finish,  while  it  possesses 
the  vigour  and  freedom  of  the  parent.  It  was  sent  out 
by  Mr.  George  Prince. 

roreed  Roses.— I  was  very  much  pleased  by  the 
tine  display  of  forced  Roses  made  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  Tbey  wera  excelleut 
(xamples  of  culture  without  being  of  unwieldvsize  in 
any  single  instance     The  bea'itiful  little  plants  of  the 


THE  FROST  AMONG  THE  ROSES. 
"D.  T.  F."  teUs  a  sad  story  of  the  result  of  the 
frost  among  the  Roses,  but  happily  his  experi- 
ence is  not  general.  Our  Rose  trees,  though 
not  protected,  have  not  been  injured  in  the 
least.  Perhaps,  however,  the  statement  that 
they  were  without  protection  should  be  quali- 
fied, because  nearly  6  inches  of  snow  evenly 
covered  the  beds,  and  probably  this  was  the 
best  protector  they  could  have  had.  But  then 
they  were  not  even  killed  down  to  the  snow 
line  ;  even  very  weak  plants  of  Marie  Van 
Houtte  that  were  only  struck  the  previous 
spring  and  whose  shoots  were  scarcely  as  thick 
as  a  straw  emerged  unscathed  from  the  trying 
ordeal  and  are  now  breaking  strongly.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  nearly  a  thousand  other  Tea 
Roses,  some  of  two,  some  of  one  year's  standing, 
and  of  many  that  were  planted  last  November  and 
December.  Our  situation  may  be  a  favoured 
one,  as  we  have  elevation  and  perfect  natural 
drainage,  both  of  which  are  important  factors 
in  enabling  plants  to  withstand  the  severity  of 
frost.  In  this  respect  we  may  have  the  decided 
advantage  of  "D.  T.  F." 

Quite  late  last  November  our  Teas  were  still 
flowerLug  and  green  with  growth,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  that  their  strong,  but  watery  shoots 
could  ever  become  firm  or  sufliciently  ripened 
to  witlistand  severe  frost.  I  believe  that  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  winter  moderate  frosts 
serve  to  solidify  and  harden  these  late  shoots, 
gradually  inuring  them  to  later  and  greater 
degrees  of  severity  of  cold.  To  thrust  Bracken 
around  and  among  them  serves  but  to  keep 
them  in  a  semi-dormant,  half-ripened  state.  It 
may  be  and  often  is  necessary  to  remove  this 
protective  material  early,  and  a  sharp  frost  in 
March  (no  uncommon  thing)  plays  sad  havoc. 
If  "  D.  T.  F.'s"  Roses  were  studded  with  grow- 
ing shoots  from  base  to  summit  this  would  al- 
most point  to  something  having  fostered  an 
early  growth,  because  comparatively  our  Roses 
upon  a  warmer  soil  and  situation  should  be 
forwarder  and  naturally  start  earlier,  but  in  no 
case  were  shoots  advanced  far  enough  to  be 
damaged  beyond  an  occasional  precocious  ter- 
minal shoot,  which  in  any  case  would  have 
been  cut  away  later  on. 

The  damage  is  greatest  among  worked  and 
standard  Roses,  "  D.  T.  F."  tells  us,  and  from 
this,  one  gathers  a  profitable  lesson  of  what  to 
avoid,  at  least  so  far  as  the  standards  are  con- 
cerned. As  regards  the  worked  plants  of  dwarfs 
and  those  of  two  or  more  years'  standing,  many 
of  them  might  be  upon  their  own  roots  by  this 
time  had  they  been  planted  sutficiently  deep 
I  was  quite  recently  further  convinced  of  the 
great  advantage  arising  from  burying  at  least 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  Rose  shoot,  for  having 
occasion  to  lift  some  plants  of  Catherine  Mer- 
met  that  were  planted  out  of  pots  in  May,  1888, 
I  found  that  the  stock  had  in  many  cases  almost 
perished,  but  the  plants  had  a  sufticient  number 
of  own  roots  to  start  them  well  In  life  in 
their  new  situation.  In  consequence  the  old 
stock  was  severed  from  the  plant,  an  operation 
in  this  case  easily  performed,  as  I  found  that 
the  plants  were  originally  grafted,  and  that  the 
junction  between  stock  and  scion  had  never 
bsen  healthy  nor  perfect.  I  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience last  autumn  with  some  grafted  plants 
of  Perle  des  Jardins,  when  I  came  to  the  con- 


clusion that  a  grafted  Rose  was  of  very  doubt- 
ful merit  and  should  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion as  liable  at  any  time  to  sever  its  connec- 
tion and  perhaps  end  its  existence,  as  many  of 
my  plants  would  have  done  had  they  been 
planted  with  the  point  of  union  just  visible 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

It  would  certainly  be  Interesting  to  have  a 
more  varied  and  general  report  of  how  the 
Roses  fared,  to  what  extent  they  suffered,  and 
whether  they  were  protected  or  not. 

Suffolk.  A.  H. 

Destroying  mildew  on  Roses. — I  under- 
stand that  the  following  recipe  is  what  is  used  in 
the  French  vineyards  for  preventing  the  Vines 
being  attacked  by  mildew  :  Three  lbs.  sulphate  of 
copper,  with  1  lb.  slaked  lime  in  22  gallons  of  water. 
I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  yonr  informing  me 
whether  yon  consider  this  would  be  of  use  in  ward- 
ing oil'  mildew  from  Roses  in  the  open  ground.  If 
60,  should  the  shoots  be  washed  with  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  or  should  the  leaves  be  sprinkled  later 
on  7  Will  you  please  also  state  whether  you  think 
it  would  cause  any  harm  to  the  plants  ? — B. 

*,*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  mixture  you  speak 
of  should  be  of  use  in  destroying  mildew  on  Roses, 
but  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  it  being  tried.  I  can- 
not imagine  it  would  injure  the  plants.  It  would  not 
be  of  any  use  applying  it  now,  but  I  should  wait  until 
the  mildew  begins  to  show  itself.  Half  an  ounce 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water  has  been  found  to  be  most  efEectual  In  des- 
troying mildew,  also  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap,  and 
a  handful  or  two  of  flowers  of  sulphur  dissolved  in 
five  gallons  of  water.  After  Rose  trees  have  suf- 
fered from  mildew  all  the  leaves  as  soon  as  |they 
have  fallen  should  be  removed  from  under  the 
trees  and  burnt. — G.  S.  S. 

Pruning  Roses.— The  pruning  of  Roses  with 
me  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
thus  far.  The  well-ripened  wood  of  the  past  season 
bids  fair  to  break  away  freely.  Daring  the  past 
autumn  I  replanted  a  number  of  standards  that 
had  stood  in  their  positions  for  several  years,  some 
being  as  much  as  fourteen  years  old,  yet  possessing 
fine  healthy  heads  in  many  instances.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  re-arrange  them,  and,  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurring,  it  was  done  in 
fairly  good  weather.  The  beds  were  well  trenched 
three  spits  deep,  the  surface-soil  being  buried, 
and  the  subsoil  (a  stiff  loam  with  a  near  approach 
to  clay)  brought  up  to  take  its  place.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  frosts  this  has  now  been 
well  pulverised,  and  looks  a  good  soil  for  Rose 
culture.  Thus  far  not  one  dead  plant  has  been  ob- 
served, and  but  very  few  show  any  evil  effects  of 
the  treatment  they  received.  Most  of  them  having 
been  planted  so  long,  many  of  the  fibrous  roots 
were,  of  course,  lost,  and  when  lifted,  the  plants 
did  not  look  very  promising,  especially  after 
all  the  suckers  had  been  removed.  The  top- 
growth  had  a  corresponding  shortening,  almost 
amounting  to  a  medium  pruning.  This,  no  doubt, 
helped  to  save  the  plants  from  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  removal.  I  note  already  that  there  are  signs  of 
back  breaks  being  pushed  forth,  and  I  take  this  as 
a  good  omen  for  the  future.  This  removal  having 
somewhat  checked  the  growths,  there  was  but  little 
injury  done  in  any  instance  a  few  weeks  ago,  when 
20"  of  frost  were  recorded.  After  planting,  I  took 
the  precaution  to  water  them— not  that  the  soil  was 
at  all  dry,  but  in  order  to  settle  it  more  closely 
round  the  roots,  preferring  this  method  to  any  ex- 
cessive treading.  No  manure  was  added  in  any 
shape  or  form,  believing  that  it  was  not  at  all 
necessary,  although  readily  available,  the  complete 
change  of  soil  being  better  than  all  the  manure 
that  could  be  given  them,  especially  after  having 
been  well  cared  for  in  that  respect  during  past 
seasons.  A  few  suitable  plants  for  each  bed  are 
provided,  should  such  be  needed,  in  the  event  of 
any  not  thriving  satisfactorily.  These  are  now  in 
8  inch  and  'J-inch  potp,  from  which  they  can  be 
turned  oat  into  the  bids  without  any  risk,  even 
when  growing,  should  that  be  necessary.— J.  H, 
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PLUM  ANGELINA  BURDETT. 
This  excellent  purple  dessert  Plum,  judging 
from  some  notes  which  appeared  in  The 
Garden,  I  lielieve,  a  few  montlis  ago,  cannot 
lie  well  known  ;  consequently,  it  is  not  gener- 
ally grown.  Pomologists  wlio  have  attempted 
a  synopsis  of  the  200  varieties  more  or  loss 
known  have  clascieil  tins  variety  as  a  free 
Nectarine,  a  section  wliich  includes  our  old 
favourites — Kirkc's,  De  Montfort,  tlie  Nec- 
tarine, tlie  Peach,  tlie  Purple,  and  Woolston 
Black  Gage,  all  of  tliem  dessert  Plums  of  the 
highest  quality ;  whilst  in  the  sub-section  of 
cling  Nectarines  we  find  Belgian  Purple,  Late 
Elvers  (a  grand  October  dessert  Plum),  and 
the  Sawbridgeworth  seedling,  now  pretty  well 
known  as  the  Sultan.  Belonging  to  such  a 
respectable  family,  it  would  indeed  be  strange 
if  high  merit  did  not  entitle  Angelina  Burdett 
to  a  prominent  place  in  all  clioice  selections  of 


grown  in  the  orchard  house  or  upon  wall  trees 
the  fruit  is  greatly  improved  by  hanging  until, 
like  Golden  Drop,  it  shows  signs  of  shrinking. 
Of  its  appearance  upon  the  dessert  table  I 
need  not  speak,  as  rc'aders  of  The  Garden 
may  judge  for  themselves,  an  excellent  engrav- 
ing of  a  dish  of  fruit  grovvn  by  Mr.  Norman 
Blake,  of  Bedford,  being  herewith  placed  be- 
fore them. 

Viewed  from  a  cummercial  point,  the 
Plum,  next  to  the  Apple,  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  our  most  profitable  indigenous  fruit, 
but  the  varieties  being  so  numerous,  .soil,  situa- 
tion, and  use  should  b(!  well  considered  be- 
fore market  culture  is  entered  into.  For  pri- 
vate use  the  motto  should  be  few  varieties, 
these  the  very  best,  and  plenty  of  duplicates. 
One  might  spoil  many  sheets  of  paper  in 
writing  about  Plums,  but  in  tlie  hope  that 
other  growers  will  follow  Mr.  W.  N.  Blake's 
lead  in  sending  photos  of  good  representative 
di.shes,  I  shall  on  this  occasion  confine  my.self 


Plum  AngaKna  Burdett. 


EugravoJ  for  The  Garden  from  ; 
Bedford. 


photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Norman  Blake, 


garden  Plums,  and  this  title — having  grown 
it  for  nearly  twenty-five  j'ears — I  am  able  to 
say,  is  well  deserved.  The  tree  is  very  hardy, 
a  good  bearer  as  bush,  pyramid  or  standard,  is 
worthy  of  a  good  position  on  a  wall  or  in  the 
orchard  house,  and,  having  smooth  shoots  and 
leaves,  it  is  not  subject  to  green  fly.  Add  to 
these  constitutional  qualities  the  following 
points — for  after  all,  the  proof  of  the  Plum 
lies  in  the  eating — and  I  think  those  who 
have  not  given  it  a  trial  will  at  once  add 
one  or  more  trees  to  their  selections  :  Fruit 
aliove  medium  size,  roundish, oval,  and  marked 
with  a  deep  suture,  especially  near  the  stalk. 
Skin  thick,  dark  reddish-purple,  closely 
covered  with  small  brown  dots,  which  show 
through  the  deep  purple  bloom.  Stalk  .short, 
firmly  set,  and  holding  the  fruit  long  after  it 
is  ripe,  sometimes  until  it  shrivels.  Flesh 
yellowish,  rich,  juicy,  parting  freely  from  the 
stone  ;    fit  for  use    early  in  September,  but 


to  brief  remarks  on  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent varieties  known  as  Nectarines.  Taken 
in  alphabetical  order  and  following  Angelina 
Burdett,  a  most  delicious  variety  for  a  pasteless 
dish  when  cooked  as  well  as  the  dessert,  we 
have  the  little-known  black  Plum  named  Bel- 
voir,  admirably  adapted  for  a  wall,  as  it  hangs 
in  good  condition  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. Passing  Corse's  Nota  Bene,  a  Canadian 
Plum,  Damas  de  Mangeron  and  Italian 
Damask;  good  for  preserving,  we  come  upon 
Kirke'.s,  if  not  the  best,  certainly  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  purple  dessert  Plum 
now  met  with  in  every  good  garden,  and  al- 
most invariably  used  by  exhibitors,  making  a 
most  telling  dish  when  grown  against  a  warm 
wall  or  in  the  orchard  house.  A  companion 
to  this,  but  much  earlier,  is  De  Montfort,  a 
most  delicious  variety  of  Royal  Hative,  ripi' 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  probalily  the 
best  very  early  orchard  house  or  wall  Plum  in 


cultivation.  The  well-known  freestone  Prince 
of  Wales,  we  learn,  will  soon  be  superseded  by 
the  Sultan,  a  clingstone  liaving  a  formidable 
rival  in  Belgian  Purple,  an  immense  cropper 
and  good  for  dessert,  but  as  a  culinary  Plum 
one  of  the  very  best  for  cooking  and  preserv- 
ing. Purple  Gage  or  Reine  Claude  Violette, 
a  familiar  Plum,  is  considered  one  of  the  best, 
especially  when  it  begins  to  shrivel,  but  al- 
though a  freestone,  it  iloes  not,  in  my  opinion, 
come  up  to  Late  Pivers,  a  Sawbridgeworth 
seedling,  ripe  in  October  and  keeping  in  good 
conilition  until  the  middle  of  November.  The 
latter  requires  a  good  west  wall,  and  deserves 
extensive  cultivation  as  a  companion  to  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  for  coming  in  late  in  the  orchard 
house.  Although  all  the  varieties  of  Plums 
fruit  profusely  when  grown  in  pots,  none  but 
the  very  best  should  be  selected  for  orchard 
house  cidture.  Therefore,  considering  that 
there  are  six  or  seven  sections,  including  the 
Gages,  a  host  in  themselves,  to  choose  from,  the 
contribution  from  tlie  Nectarines  may  include 
Angelina  Burdett,  Kirke's,  De  Montfort,  Purple 
Gage,  Woolston  Black,  and  Late  Rivers. 
Prince  of  Wales,  Belgian  Purple,  and  Sultan 
are  admirably  adapted  for  growing  as  stan- 
dards. '   W.  C. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  STRAWBERRIES  FOR 

FORCING. 
To  the  uninitiated  who  have  not  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  preparation  of  the  plants  which 
produce  an  expensive  crop,  any  remarks  upon 
the  growth  of  a  plant  so  simple  and  well  known 
as  the  Strawberry  may  appear  quite  superfluous. 
This,  however,  is  not  really  the  case,  as  two 
men  living  a  short  distance  apart  may  start  on 
even  lines,  both  as  regards  stock,  plants,  soil, 
labour,  and  accommodation,  and  yet  one  may  fail 
and  the  other  may  be  successful  in  producing  full 
crops  of  the  best  quality.  Further,  cursorily 
viewed  from  a  short  distince  the  plants  whicb 
look  boldest  and  best,  say,  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber may  cut  up  worst  when  taken  in  for  forcing. 
A  most  disappointing  instance  of  this  kind  came 
under  my  notice  this  season,  and  knowing  that 
readers  look  to  The  Gakiien  for  practical  hints, 
by  way  of  safeguarding  the  young  practitioner,  in 
a  few  words  I  will  point  out  the  cause  of  failure. 
Some  2000  plants  apparently  well  potted  and 
tended  with  water  looked  quite  satisfactory  in  a 
private  garden  last  November.  I  did  not  pre- 
sume to  make  an  examination  of  the  crowns  ; 
indeed,  judging  from  the  great  liberality  of  the 
noble  owner,  I  knew  that  the  gardener  had 
ample  means  for  the  proper  performance  of 
every  operation.  In  one  very  important  matter, 
however,  he  had  been  remiss,  for  disbudding 
had  been  neglected  in  fofo.  Later  on  I  saw 
the  plants  again,  and  the  foliage  having  been 
nipped  by  exposure,  from  four  to  six  buds  on 
almost  every  plant  were  perceptible.  This  did 
not  look  promising,  but  the  management  having 
been  changed,  the  new  gardener,  given  to  under- 
stand that  fruit  in  plenty  must  be  ready  for  a 
certain  week  in  April,  commenced  forcing,  but 
with  strong  forebodings  of  partial  if  not  com- 
plete failure.  Quite  recently  I  saw  the  plants 
upon  shelves  in  suitable  forcing  houses,  but  in- 
stead of  throwing  up  strong  flower-stems,  the 
main  buds  in  many  instances  had  perished,  and 
the  four  to  six  weak  uuripened  aide  buds  almost 
destitute  of  flowers  bore  witness  to  his  prede- 
cessor's mismanagement.  Now  had  these  plants 
been  properly  disbudded  in  August  and  Septem- 
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ber,  the  main  crowns,  the  size  and  colour  of  ripe 
Barcelona  nuts,  would  have  thrown  up  strong 
scapes,  and  one  of  our  most  expensive  fruits 
would  have  proved  highly  creditable. 

Having  pointed  out  a  simple  mistake  which 
has  led  to  fatal  results,  a  few  words  upon  the 
early  preparation  for  potting  may  be  acceptable 
and   useful  to  the  young  beginner,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  keeps  a  diary,  and  henceforth 
will   make   a    cardinal    point    of    disbudding. 
Maiden  plants  put  out  for  stock  last  August 
will  have  quarters  to  themselves   quite   away 
from  those  intended  for   fruiting,  and  having 
been  well  planted   and   heavily   mulched,  the 
crowns  will  now  be  bursting.  The  flower- stems 
in  due  course  will  push  forth,  but  runners,  not 
fruit,  being  the  object,  these  must  be  pinched 
out,  and  the  weather  being  dry,  more  mulching 
and  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  may  be  given 
to  them.     When  the  runners,  strong,  early,  and 
abundant,  are  ready  for  laying,  all  inferior  wires 
must  be  removed,  whilst  those  retained  may  be 
pinched  as  pegging   down   is   proceeded   with. 
The  whole  force    of  the   parent  will   then   be 
directed  to  the  first  set  of  runners,   and  as  this 
concentrated  vigour  will  favour  the  formation 
of  roots,  the  young  plants  will  be  ready   for 
detachment  by  the  middle  or  end  of  Juno  at 
latest.     So  far,  there  are  no  two  ways  of  proce- 
dure, but  henceforth   the  management  of  the 
young  runners  will  be  varied.     One  grower  will 
peg  them  down  upon  very  small  pots,  lightly 
tilled  with  rich  loam,   and  transfer  to  the  fruit- 
ing size  when  properly  rooted.  Another,  especi- 
ally if  he  be  short  of  stock,  will  m.argin  his  rows 
with  thin  sods  of  strong  turf,  grass  side  down- 
wards,  and   upon  these  he    will   peg   all    the 
runners.   Water,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  either 
case  will  be  given  when  necessary,  and  when  fit 
for  taking  up,  the  strongest  will  be  placed  in 
the  fruiting  pots,  the  weakest  will  form  new 
plantations.     A  third  grower  will  fill  clean  7- 
inch  pots  on  wet  days,  carry  them  to  the  plants, 
peg  one  runner  upon  the  centre  of  each  pot  of 
compost,  tend  with  water,  and  in  one  month 
his  stock  of  forcing  plants  will  be  fit  for   re- 
moval  to    their   growing   quarters.      As    local 
circumstances  alter  cases,  my  recommendation 
of  one  method  and   condemnation   of  another 
would  be  superfluous  ;  therefore,  I  must  leave 
each  individual  to  follow  his  own  course  from 
the  advent  of  the  baby  runner  to  its  establish- 
ment  in   the  fruiting  pot,  when   the   road  to 
success  will  be  marked  by  copious  watering,  fre- 
quent change  of  position  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  crock  roots,  and  to  let  in  light  and  air,  the 
removal  of  runners,  and  in  due  course  careful 
disbudding.     The  small   pot   system   I   always 
think  entails  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  watering 
and  transfen-ing  to  the  fruiting  size,  but  many 
masters  of  the  art  think  difierently.       Repot- 
ting, moreover,  requires  skill  at  the  bench,  as 
it  is   important  that   the   small   balls   be   just 
covered  to  prevent  drying  out,  whilst  deep  pot- 
ting or  strangling  is  fatal.     The  turf  system  has 
been  approved  and  condemned,  but  it  is  very 
8imple,and,properly  carried  out,  perfectlysuocess- 
ful  ;  whilst  stock  being  scarce,  young  plants  may 
be  made  ad  iiifinitiim.     Last  and  most  simple 
of  all  comes  pegging  upon  the  fruiting  pots  at 
the  outset,  a  system  I  have  followed  for  a  great 
number  of  years  and  have  found  quite  satis- 
factory.   The  advantages  are  these  :  The  whole 
of  the  work  can  be  performed  by  a  handy  la- 
bourer ;  the  heaviest  part,  filling  the  pots,  gives 
employment  on  wet  days  ;  the  soil,  in  dry  con- 
dition, can  be  rammed  as  hard  as  the  pasture 
from  which  it  is  taken,  and  each  plant  sits  on 
the  surface— its  natural  position — where  stran- 
gling is  impossible,  whilst  fully  exposed  to  sun 


and   air 

ripened. 


the    plump    crowns    get 


Winter  moth,  in  orchards.  —  Mr.  Crump 
(Garden,  March  29,  p.  291)  appears  anxious  to 
shift  his  ground  and  to  narrow  the  contention  re- 
specting his  system  of  using  dry  lime,  and  mine  of 
applying  it  in  a  liquid  form,  as  a  remedy  against 
moth  and  other  evils  affecting  Apple  trees,  as  he 
now  states  that  the  chief  variance  between  us  ap- 
pears to  be  as  to  whether  lime  brought  to  a  liquid 
state  by  adding  water  does  or  does  not  lose  any 
of  its  caustic  and  potent  properties  as  against  dry 
or  slaked,  and  this  question  he  refers  and  leaves 
to  scientists,  with  whom  I  am  willing  it  should  re- 
main for  decision.  This,  however,  was  only  one 
of  the  differences  of  opinion,  as  Mr.  Crump  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  dry  lime  could  be  more  ex- 
peditiously applied  in  orchards  than  wet,  and  gave 
the  time  as  two  days  that  it  took  three  of  his  men 
and  one  boy  to  dust  over  100  trees,  and  against  this 
one  man  here  covered  a  greater  number  in  sixteen 
hours,  and  this,  I  feel  sure,  much  more  effectually, 
as  they  are  now,  after  all  the  frost,  snow,  and  rain, 
as  white  as  a  sheet.  I  have,  therefore,  not  the  least 
doubt  as  to  its  efficacy,  as  every  particle  of  bark  on 
trunk,  stem,  and  branch  is  under  a  coating  of  wash, 
in  which  state  it  will  remain  till  the  lime  gradually 
scales  off,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  not  an  egg 
or  other  parasitic  germ  under  or  touched  by  it  can 
have  escaped  destruction,  and  I  look  forward  to 
having  clean  trees,  which  will  have  been  brought 
to  this  state  and  condition  by  a  very  small  outlay 
in  labour.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  must  be 
very  small  when  a  man  can  go  from  tree  to  tree 
with  a  garden  engine  and  pump  up  the  liquid  over 
them,  instead  of  carrying  about  ladders  and  having 
to  mount  the  same  with  lime  in  buckets  to  throw 
and  scatter  among  the  branches.  Lime  in  a  dry 
state  cannot  be  made  to  stick  like  the  wash  or  to 
cover  the  parts  as  effectually. — S.  D. 
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OUR  HARDY  FRUITS.* 
Although  a  few  isolated  individuals  have  devoted 
many  years  to  the  education  of  the  masses,  a  real 
awakening  to  the  many  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  a  greater  production  of  first-class 
hardy  fruits  is  of  recent  date.  The  cause  or 
causes  of  this  change  undoubtedly  are  many,  such, 
for  instance,  as  refined  habits  in  the  household, 
temperance  in  eating  as  well  as  drinking,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  diet,  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
pent  up  in  large  towns,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
powerful  wave  of  competition  which  at  one  time, 
indeed  at  the  present  moment  is  driving  the  de- 
pressed agri-horticultural  farmer  out  of  his  own 
markets.  Corn  does  not  pay  ;  the  Hop  is  going  out 
of  Cultivation  ;  millions  of  acres  of  land  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  hardy  fruits  are  lying 
idle  ;  and  yet  enormous  sums  of  money  pass  annu- 
ally into  the  pockets  of  colonists  and  foreigners  for 
various  fruits,  but  principally  for  Apples,  which  we 
might  grow  to  perfection  if  our  slow-moving 
farmers  only  knew  how  to  set  about  the  business. 

Would-be  teachers  are  plentiful  enough ;  scientific 
and  thoroughly  practical  men  have  delivered  lec- 
tures in  the  great  centres  of  our  population ;  a 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  actually  on  the 
move,  and  a  Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  organis- 
ing right  good  work  for  the  present  year  in  the 
provinces.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  anxiety  in  all 
quarters,  that  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  thrown 
in  his  mite,  and  all  the  mayors  in  England,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  follow.  These  steps,  no 
doubt,  are  very  important,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  steps  ;  the  farmer,  the  cottager,  and  the  ama- 
teur must  have  practice,  and  that  practice  must 
be  strengthened  by  reading  sensible  and  reliable 


*  "  Onr  Hardy  Friuls  ;  a  Practioil  Guide  to  their 
Cultivation,  for  Landowners,  Tenant  Farmers,  Cot- 
tagers, and  Allotment  Holders."  By  Brian  Wynne, 
Editor  of  the  Ganlening  T['nrld.  Eyi-e  and  Spottis- 
woode.  East  Harding  Street,  Fetter  Laue,  London. 


thoroughly   works  upon  the  thousand  and  one  things  pertain- 
W.  C.        i°g  to  successful  culture.     I  need  not  enumerate 
all  the  lectures,  reports,  books,  and  pamphlets  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  ;  therefore,  beyond  say- 
ing all  of  them  may  be  read  with  profit,  I  will  dive 
into  the  sixpenny  book  by  Mr.  Wynne,  and  pub- 
lished by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.    This  book  con- 
tains some  sixty  pages,  may  be  read  in  an  hour, 
and  the  editor  having  plenty  of  sound  practical 
information  to  impart,  his  long  experience  on  the 
press  enables  him  to  put  it  in  a  plain,  concise  form, 
whilst  his  facts  and  figures  are  free  from  the  ex- 
aggeration  which   has    rendered  more  expensive 
books  comparatively  useless.     At  the    beginning 
the  author  is  careful  to  put  his  pupils  on  the  right 
course,  and  says  a  little  about  "  teaching  fruit  cul- 
ture in  schools,"  apparently  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  Board  schoolmasters  are  as  unpractical   as 
parsons ;  points  out  the  landlord's  duty,  and  strongly 
advocates  estate  experimental  orchards  combined 
with  home  fruit  tree  nurseries  stocked  and  fed  by 
the  trade,  who  find  suitable  stocks  for  every  variety 
and  do  the  work  cheaper  and  better  than  it  can  be 
done    by    private    individuals.      Having    myself 
strongly  advocated  the  purchase  of  trees  from  the 
gentlemen  who  make  production  their  business,  I 
can  agree  with  this  part  of  his  statement,  but  I 
hold  to  the  home  nursery,  as  trees  in  a  maiden 
form  can  be  bought  cheaply  and  in  quantity  for 
growing  on  until   they  are  wanted.    The  author 
places  the  Apple  first  on  his  list  of  hardy  fruits, 
gives  preference  to  the  Crab  stock  for  standards 
and  the  Doucin  for  dwarfs,  points  out  the  way  in 
which  an  orchard  should  be  planted,  and   gives 
short  lists  of  sorts  suitable  for  market  purposes. 
Speaking    of    Apples,    he    says,  "  The    Canadian 
growers  send  us  Apples  almost  exclusively  and  in 
immense  quantities,  and  it  is  just  that  particular 
element  in  fruit  importation  which  should  be  met 
by  home  fruits.     We  have  ample  evidence  that  as 
fine  Apples,  if  less  highly  coloured,  at  least  more 
solid  and  more  highly  flavoured,  can  be  produced 
at  home  and  in  great  abundance,  and  if  we  would 
counterbalance  foreign  importations  we  must  plant 
extensively  of  the  best  sorts  and  in  the  best  situa- 
tions."   Returning  to  lists  of  Apples,  the  author 
commences  with  that  noble  variety  the  Blenheim 
Orange,  winds  up  with  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  pruning,  or  rather  thinning,  fortunately 
avoiding  that  terrible   blunder  advocated  in  an- 
other book  now  before  me,  heading  back  imme- 
diately after  planting.    The  Pear,  as  standard,  bush 
and  cordon  for  garden  and  orchard,  is  well  handled. 
The  Plum  is  placed  third  for  market  purposes.     I 
think  it  should  stand  next  to  the  Apple,  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.    For  private  use  the  Pear  may 
be  of  most  value,  but  neither  can  lie  dispensed  with ; 
indeed,  the  more  baskets  for  eggs  the  better  the 
prospect  for  those  who  live  by  fruit  culture.    The 
Cherry,    the    Morello,    bush    froits,    Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Nuts,  &c.,  receive  their  share  of  no- 
tice.    The  lists  of  each  are  good,  lengthy  enough, 
but  not  too  long  considering  that  this  cheap  six- 
pennyworth  is  intended  for  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  second  part,  it  I  may  venture  to  divide  this 
cheap  book  into  two  parts,  is,  I  think,  especially 
valuable,  so  valuable  that  the  intending  planter  or 
owner  of  old  orchards  should  read  carefully  before 
he  turns  sod  or  wields  axe  for  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  his  property.  The  principal  chapters  are 
"  Preparation  of  the  soil  and  planting,"  "  Root  prun- 
ing," "  Renovating,"  "  Regrafting,"  "  The  use  of 
sewage,"  "  Poultry  runs,"  lists  of  insect  enemies  of 
the  different  fruits  well  up  to  date,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  best  remedies  for  the  prevention  of 
injury.  I  have  read  the  book  with  great  pleasure, 
and  whilst  strongly  recommending  it  to  landlords, 
clergymen,  and  others  for  distribution  amongst 
tenants  and  cottagers,  I  may  venture  to  inform  my 
brethren  of  the  craft  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  their 
perusal.  It  contains  a  few  illustrations,  is  well 
printed  in  good  type,  and,  coming  from  the  hand  of 
a  clever  horticultural  editor  of  long  standing,  is  free 
from  errors.  W.  Colbman. 


Bulbous  flowers  failing.— This  spring,  beds 
of  Iris  reticulata,  which  here  in  late  years  often  had 
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fifty  blooms  open  at  once,  seldom  had  more  tliau  threp 
or  four.  Of  Narcissus  Emperor  and  Empress,  maxi- 
mus,  cernuus,  and  bicolor,  scarcely  one  bulb  in  six  has 
bloomod.  Stella  is  full  of  bloom,  and  Sir  E.  Watlnn 
is  oat  fairly.  Scarcely  any  Dog's-tooth  Violets  are 
blooming,  and  now  the  wild  Hyacinths  (Scillas)  seem 
nothing  but  leaves.  Presumably  the  damp  autumn  has 
prevented  ripening  of  bulbs.  Is  this  experience 
general  on  heavy  soils  ?  I  have  never  Imown  it  so 
universal  for  many  years. — J.  R.  D. 


THE  WEEK'S  WOBK. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Pot  Vines. — Where  the  berries  are  taking  the  last 
Bwelling  the  scissors  may  be  passed  over  them  for 
the  last  time  to  ensure  fall  development  by  the 
removal  of  a  few  of  the  smallest  before  they  begin 
to  colour.  Steady  root  action  being  so  essen- 
tial to  a  good  finish,  feeding  with  warm  clarified 
liquid  must  be  continued  for  the  present.  If 
laterals  are  still  growing  they  must  be  pinched 
where  the  trellis  is  well  covered,  but  otherwise  tie 
them  in,  as  every  new  leaf  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
light  will  assist  in  the  swelling  and  colouring  of 
the  fruit.  Ply  the  syringe  freely  upon  the  surface 
of  the  bed  and  walls  and  on  the  lower  sides  of  the 
leaves  where  this  can  be  performed  without  spray- 
ing the  fruit,  also  watch  for  spider  and  sponge  with 
tobacco  water  before  it  has  time  to  spread.  Let 
the  temperature  range  from  ()5°  to  70*  at  night, 
with  a  little  air  from  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  then  shut  it 
off  and  commence  the  day  ventilation  when  the 
temperature  touches  75°.  Gradually  increase  this 
to  80''  or  85",  and  close  early  with  sun  heat  and 
atmospheric  moisture,  not  only  to  swell  the  berries, 
bat  to  economise  fire-heat. 

Early  houses  will  require  similar  treatment, 
but  being  less  forward  and  the  roots  in  colder  com- 
post, the  night  heat  should  not  exceed  65°  with  a 
chink  of  air,  as  rapid  progress  can  be  made  by 
closing  early  on  bright  afternoons.  Regulate  the 
laterals  and  foliage  to  secure  an  even  spread  over 
every  part  of  the  trellis.  Pinch  the  strongest  to 
prevent  waste  of  force,  but  allow  the  laterals  and 
leaders  to  run  freely  down  the  back  walls.  Follow 
up  the  final  thinning,  and  if  the  Vines  are  heavily 
cropped  mulch  the  inside  borders  with  fresh,  but 
well  worked  short  stable  manure.  Water  copiously 
with  weak  liquid  or  guano  water  and  damp  down 
with  the  first,  but  avoid  keeping  small  houses  too 
close  and  moist  through  the  night. 

Early  Muscats  will  now  be  in  flower  and  the 
inside  roots  being  satisfactory,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  missing  a  good  set  of  fruit,  but, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  fertilise  with  Hamburgh  pollen,  and  whilst 
maintaining  a  high,  yet  airy  temperature  see  that 
the  delicate  organs  do  not  suffer  through  the  atmo- 
sphere becoming  too  dry.  A  night  heat  ranging 
about  70°  is  quite  high  enough,  but  other  conditions 
being  favourable.  Muscats  on  cold  nights  may  be 
allowed  to  sink  a  few  degrees  lower,  that  is  always 
provided  this  rest  is  compensated  by  a  brisk  sun 
temperature  through  the  day. 

Main  crop  Muscats  now  breaking  must  be  well 
syringed  at  least  twice  a  day  until  the  bunches 
become  prominent,  but  when  this  stage  is  reached 
this  operation  may  be  relaxed.  Disbud  gradually, 
and  in  due  course  keep  the  shoots  tied  down  clear 
of  the  glass ;  also  remove  superfluous  bunches  to 
prevent  exhaustion  when  they  are  in  flower. 
Healthy  Muscats  always  show  such  a  profusion  of 
clusters,  and  the  variety  being  considered  some- 
what fickle,  we  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  handicapping  the  Vines  before  the  outside  roots 
begin  to  move.  If  the  inside  borders  have  not 
been  watered  since  the  Vines  were  started,  they 
should  have  a  second  supply  when  coming  into  leaf 
and  a  third  when  the  Grapes  are  set.  Gradually 
raise  the  temperature  until  it  touches  70°  at  night, 
and  a  mean  of  80°  on  fine  days  by  the  time  the 
Grapes  are  in  flower,  but  of  two  evils  avoid  keeping 
them  too  hot  and  close  through  the  night.  If  Ham- 
burghs  are  in  flower,  collect  poUen  for  Muscats,  Lady 
Downe's  and  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  by  shaking  the 


bunches  over  a  close-lidded  box,  which  must  be 
kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Late  houses  containing  bottling  varieties  must 
now  be  pushed  on  by  copious  syringing  with  warm 
water  and  early  closing  with  sun-heat.  If  the 
summer  prove  hot  and  favourable,  so  much  the 
better ;  if  wet  .and  cold,  the  fall  benefit  of  this 
treatment  will  become  apparent  when  the  Grapes 
are  colouring  and  nights  are  damp  and  cold.  If 
the  renovation  of  inside  borders  is  contemplated, 
the  operation  should  be  brief  and  brisk  when  the 
buds  are  fairly  on  the  move.  Late  Vines  so  man- 
aged hardly  feel  the  check,  especially  if  the  new 
compost  be  warm  and  the  unoccupied  part  of  the 
border  area  filled  up  with  hot  leaves.  I  have 
removed  the  inside  borders  as  late  as  the  end  of 
April,  and  although  the  bunches  have  suffered  in 
size,  the  berries  have  been  fine  and  perfect  in 
colour.  The  latest  Hamburghs  may  still  be  re- 
tarded, but  when  fairly  on  the  move  they  must  be 
kept  going,  otherwise  the  bunches  will  be  small — 
no  great  loss,  as  medium  clusters  and  plenty  of 
them  keep  best  and  are  of  most  use. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — As  the  early  batches 
of  plants  are  cleared  away.  President,  Paxton  and 
other  main  crop  varieties  should  be  rearranged 
upon  the  shelves,  care  being  taken  that  the  latter 
are  quite  clean  and  free  from  insects.  Light  and 
air  being  so  important,  a  thorough  turn  over  about 
this  time,  whilst  changing  'the  position  of  the 
flowers  and  foliage,  will  facilitate  the  setting  of  the 
fruit,  no  difficult  matter  now  the  pits  can  be  freely 
ventilated.  As  fly  may  now  be  troublesome,  each 
batch  of  plants  should  be  moderately  fumigated 
before  the  flowers  open  ;  the  syringe,  too,  must  be 
very  freely  plied,  and  root-watering  with  tepid 
water  decidedly  liberal.  Many  growers  place  the 
pots  in  saucers  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  feeding 
the  roots  and  economising  labour,  but  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters,  as  an  accumulation  of  stagnant 
sediment,  by  choking  the  apertures  and  crocks, 
often  proves  pernicious.  I  do  not  condemn  saucers 
in  toto,  but  wherever  they  are  used  and  filled  to 
overflowing  on  fine  mornings,  they  should  be  emp- 
tied occasionally,  especially  during  dull  weather. 
If  the  trusses  are  strong  and  flowers  abundant  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  tie  them  to  small  sticks,  and  thin 
off  the  weakest  before  they  open,  eight  or  ten  fine 
fruits  being  quite  sufficient  for  each  plant  to  swell 
to  maturity.  Where  British  Qaeen,  Doctor  Hogg, 
and  other  choice  large  varieties  are  grown  for  giv- 
ing full  crops  of  fruit  in  May  this  method  of  stick- 
ing and  thinning  should  always  be  followed,  and  if 
wanted  to  lead  up  to  early  sorts  from  the  open  air, 
the  lights  may  be  drawn  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  the  weather  is  bright,  mild,  and  favour- 
able. These  varieties  do  well  on  shelves  in  light 
airy  houses  with  just  a  taste  of  fire-heat  to  prevent 
condensation  of  moisture  upon  the  petals,  but  the 
best  of  all  structures  aie  shallow  pits  in  which  they 
can  be  plunged  in  loose  leaves  or  old  tan,  pushed 
forward  or  retarded  at  pleasure.  Each  plant  should 
have  room  for  the  fall  development  of  its  foliage, 
and  if  not  already  done,  each  ball  after  being  rammed 
may  be  top-dressed  with  rich  compost,  but  crock 
roots  having  taken  to  the  plunging  bed,  this  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  as  they  stand  in  prefer- 
ence to  disturbing  them.  If  spider  or  mildew  are 
suspected,  an  occasional  syringing  with  sulphur 
water  will  prevent  their  spreading.  W.  C. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Daphne  indica.— This  is  usually  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  plant,  but  where  large  specimens  are 
wanted  it  is  much  better  to  give  the  plants  an  in- 
termediate temperature,  especially  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  Managed  in  this  way  they  will 
take  more  water,  and  will  bear  liquid  stimulants  or 
top-dressings  of  Standen's  manure,  so  that  in  three 
years  from  the  time  of  propagation  the  plants  will 
attain  a  larger  size  than  they  ever  would  grow  to 
without  greenhouse  warmth.  Under  the  more 
liberal  conditions  stated,  the  growth  is  so  much 
stronger  that  the  flowers  may  be  cut  with  a  portion 
of  wood  attached  without  the  plants  being  injured 
in  the  way  that  often  happens  when  they  are  weak 
and  grown   slowly.     When    grown    warmer    this 


Daphne  will  do  with  a  larger  pot,  but  at  best  it  ig 
a  spare-rooting  subject,  and  must  not  be  overdone 
with  root-room.  Where  the  stock,  either  small  or 
medium-sized,  has  been  kept  cool  during  the  winter 
the  flowering  will  have  been  proportionately  later. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  bloom  those  that 
re(]uire  potting  should  have  a  shift.  Peat  that  con- 
tains plenty  of  fibre  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts 
to  one  of  rotten  manure  and  a  liberal  addition  of 
sand  answers  in  every  way.  In  potting,  use  the 
lath  freely,  so  as  to  make  the  material  solid,  as 
without  this  precaution  it  holds  more  water  than 
the  roots  like.  In  the  case  of  plants  that  have 
more  than  an  ordinary  quantity  of  active  roots,pots 
two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  already  had 
may  be  given  ;  in  other  cases  a  size  larger  will  be 
sufficient.  Drain  well,  and  give  no  water  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  potting.  The  plants  should 
have  a  temperature  of  about  50°  in  the  night  with 
a  proportionate  increase  by  day.  Syringe  slightly 
overhead  when  the  air  is  taken  off  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  light 
with  more  air  as  the  season's  growth  approaches 
completion. 

Daphnes  planted  out.  —  Both  the  white- 
flowered  and  the  red-tinted  varieties  of  this  plant 
do  well  when  planted  out,  making  growth  much 
more  freely  than  they  do  under  the  ordinary  slow 
pot  culture.  An  end  wall  in  a  low  house  or  pit 
where  the  plants  can  get  plenty  of  light  with- 
out being  in  any  way  shaded  by  other  things 
is  a  suitable  position  for  them.  The  border 
should  be  limited  in  extent,  well  drained,  and 
made  up  of  soil  such  as  is  recommended  for  those 
grown  in  pots.  Strong  plants  that  have  been 
grown  in  pots  for  two  years  should  be  used ;  if 
small  ones  of  the  ordinary  trade  size  are  planted 
they  have  not  enough  roots  to  occupy  the  soil  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  and  the  tops  are  too  far  from 
the  glass.  Now  is  a  good  time  for  planting  out,  as 
both  the  root  and  the  top  growth  is  moving. 
When  Daphnes  are  grown  in  this  way  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  water-pot  carefully,  particularly 
during  the  first  summer,  as  the  soil  naturally  dries 
up  more  slowly  than  it  does  in  pots.  In  winter 
water  is  only  required  at  long  intervals. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  that  were  cut  in  and 
started  into  growth  some  weeks  ago  should  now 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  have  most  of  the  soil 
removed.  If  they  are  in  pots  that  are  large 
enough,  give  them  a  similar  size.  Much  may  be 
done  to  keep  large  specimens  in  full  vigour  by  the 
use  of  liquid  manure.  Old  examples  are  the 
best  for  using  in  large  conservatories  when  they 
are  reqaired  to  be  in  bloom  early,  for  if  young  ones 
are  allowed  to  flower  early  in  the  season  they  make 
little  growth  afterwards.  In  the  case  of  old  plants 
all  that  is  requisite  after  potting  is  to  stop  them 
once,  so  as  to  get  them  fairly  famished  with  young 
wood,  and  then  to  let  them  flower. 

Fuchsias,  summer-struck  plants.  —  Plants 
that  were  struck  from  cuttings  last  summer  and 
that  have  been  growing  slowly  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  will  now  require  moving  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  bloom.  To  support 
them  through  the  lengthened  season  that  they 
should  continue  flowering,  12-incb  pots  will  not  be 
too  large.  Turfy  loam  of  medium  texture,  with 
some  rotten  manure,  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sand, 
forms  a  suitable  compost.  If  the  plants  have  had 
due  attention  in  stopping  nothing  more  will  be  re- 
quired in  this  way,  as  they  will  have  made  enough 
branches  to  furnish  the  specimens.  Plants  that 
were  struck  from  cuttings  in  February  and  were 
then  put  into  small  pots  should  have  more  room  as 
they  want  it,  as  once  the  growth  gets  checked 
through  the  roots  not  having  enough  support,  the 
plants  will  push  forward  for  flowering  and  grow 
very  little.  The  syringe  should  be  used  freely  to 
Fuchsias,  both  large  and  small,  once  every  day, 
being  careful  that  the  water  reaches  the  whole  of 
the  leaves.  Without  this  they  are  sure  to  be 
attacked  by  red  spider,  which  soon  affects  the  leaves. 
Shade  in  the  daytime  during  bright  weather  is 
now  necessary ;  in  the  absence  of  this  they  make 
little  growth. 

Epiphyllums.— Plants  that,  having  been  kept 
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dry  at  the  roots  daring  the  winter,  have  had  the  soil 
moistened  a  few  weeks  ago  will,  when  last  season's 
growth  was  well  matured,  at  once  show  flower.  As 
soon  as  the  flower-bnds  appear  it  is  necessary  to 
look  over  the  plants  to  see  that  they  are  free  from 
aphides,  which  if  present  on  any  plants  in  the 
house  where  Epiphyllnms  have  been  wintered  are 
sure  to  attack  the  buds,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
will  cause  deformed  flowers.  Dusting  freely 
with  tobacco  powder  or  fumigating  with  to- 
bacco paper  is  the  best  remedy.  Water  care- 
fully, for  little  root-action  will  take  place  until 
the  growth  commences  after  the  blooming  is  over, 
and  the  plants  are  more  impatient  of  any  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  than  most  things,  especially  if 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum. —  Plants  that  were 
forced  early  will  now  be  making  growth.  Let  them 
have  plenty  of  light  with,  if  possible,  a  somewhat 
drier  atmosphere  than  is  given  to  ordinary  green- 
house subjects  that  make  their  growth  in  heat. 
Under  this  treatment  the  shoots  get  hardened  as 
they  advance,  a  condition  which  does  more  to  en- 
sure Epiphyllnms  of  all  kinds  blooming  well  than 
any  amount  of  drying  and  exposure  to  the  sun  that 
it  is  possible  to  submit  them  to  after  the  growth  is 
made.  The  different  varieties  of  Epiphyllum  trun- 
catum, whether  on  their  own  roots  or  grafted  on 
the  Pereskia,  require  less  root-room  than  most 
plants,  yet  it  is  possible  to  stint  them  too  much  in 
this  direction.  Any  that  need  larger  pots  should 
have  a  shift  whilst  the  roots  are  moving  freely. 
Potting  is  not  necessary  every  year ;  so  make  sure 
that  the  drainage  is  elUcient. 

Asparagus  plumosus.  —  This  and  the  allied 
kinds  do  better  with  less  warmth  than  is  often  given 
them.  When  grown  comparatively  cool  the  leaves 
last  longer  when  cut  than  those  of  any  other  plant 
which  I  am  acquainted  with  that  is  used  amongst 
cut  flowers.  A  warm  greenhouse  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  something  like  45°  in  the  night,  and  a  pro- 
portionate rise  in  the  day  in  accordance  with  the 
weather  and  the  time  of  the  year,  is  hot  enough. 
When  the  plants  are  strong  they  require  a  good 
deal  of  root-room.  Any  that  need  larger  pots 
should  now  be  moved,  so  that  the  coming  summer's 
growth  may  have  the  benefit  of  it.  The  plants  are 
not  over-particular  in  the  matter  of  soil,  but  where 
peat  of  fair  quality  can  be  had,  it  may  be  used. 
For  large  specimens  use  the  peat  in  a  lumpy  state 
with  enough  sand  mixed  with  it,  and  some  broken 
charcoal  or  potsherds.  In  potting,  do  not  cover  the 
creeping  stems  deeply,  or  it  will  injure  the  plants. 
The  different  kinds  of  this  section  of  Asparagus 
are  best  raised  from  seed,  which  the  plants  when 
strong  and  not  overdone  with  heat  produce.  Stock 
raised  in  this  way  last  year  and  that  are  now  in 
small  pots  should  be  moved  to  others  a  size  or  two 
larger.  T.  B. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Seakale. — When  the  blanched  growths  have  been 
cut  it  is  very  unwise  to  long  delay  uncovering  the 
clamps  that  may  have  been  enclosed  by  boxes,  pots, 
or  any  other  contrivance  for  excluding  light  and 
forwarding  the  produce.  If  a  little  good  manure 
is  forked  in  round  established  roots,  a  light  dress- 
ing of  salt  also  being  given,  Seakale  will  thrive  in 
the  same  position  for  several  years,  fine  strong 
clumps  and  numerous  good  crowns  being  formed. 
In  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  it  will  be  necessary  to 
thin  out  the  growths  freely,  a  few  large  crowns 
being  preferable  to  numerous  small  ones.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  permit  the  old  stems  to  run  up  6  inches 
or  more  from  the  ground,  the  wiser  plan  being  to 
cut  them  now  it  necessary  well  down  to  the  soil. 
There  is  no  risk  to  be  run  in  the  matter,  as  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  kill  Seakale  by  hard  cutting,  and 
the  stems  will  break  again  freely,  however  much 
they  may  be  shortened  back. 

Forming  fresh  Seakale  beds. — The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  form  permanent  Seakale  beds, 
and  also  to  commence  the  preparation  of  the  requi- 
site number  of  crowns  for  lifting  and  forcing  next 
season.  Those  contemplating  growing  Seakale  for 
the  first  time  this  year  may  rest  assured  that  it  is 
very  easy  of  culture,  and  that  it  is  the  usual  prac- 


tice to  force  and  cut  good  produce  in  much  less 
than  twelve  months  from  the  time  it  is  planted. 
It  ought  to  be  determined  now  whether  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  shall  be  lifted  and  forced  next  season 
in  Mushroom  or  other  heatedj  houses,  or  merely 
forced  and  blanched  where  it  is  permanently  esta- 
blished. If  it  is  to  be  lifted,  then  the  cuttings, 
roots,  or  previously  forced  plants,  all  being  suit- 
able, should  be  put  out  12  inches  apart  in  rows  18 
inches  asunder.  Those  to  be  blanched  where  esta- 
blished ought  to  be  arranged  in  flat  beds  so  as  to 
admit  of  batches  being  covered  with  pots  or  boxes 
and  heating  material.  Supposing  several  beds  are 
formed,  these  may  consist  of  two  rows  of  plants 
with  3-feet  spaces  between.  Groups  of  three  rather 
than  single  roots  should  be  put  out,  these  being 
arranged  triangularly  and  6  inches  apart,  the 
groups  being  about  IS  inches  asunder.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  procure  the  requisite  stock  of  either 
the  Lily  White  or  ordinary  form  of  Seakale  from 
nurserymen,  and  as  these  are  usually  sent  just  as 
lifted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cleanly  cut  off  the 
crowns  in  order  to  prevent  flowering,  two  or  three 
strong  young  shoots  being  eventually  reserved  on 
each.  Seakale  generally  delights  in  freely-worked, 
well-manured  ground,  and  well  repays  for  any 
trouble  taken  with  it. 

Seakale  from  seed. — Seakale  can  be  readily 
raised  from  seed,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
best  method  of  propagating  it.  Only  by  extra  good 
culture  can  seedlings  be  grown  to  a  serviceable  size 
in  one  season,  the  majority  more  often  than  not 
being  nearer  the  size  of  pipe-stems.  Seedlings, 
however,  can  be  raised  in  heat  and  early  trans- 
planted to  rich,  open  ground,  in  which  case  they 
attain  a  larger  size ;  while,  if  the  seed  is  sown  now 
in  a  fairly  warm  position,  thinly,  in  shallow  drills 
12  inches  apart,  and  eventually  thinned  to  about 
G  inches  apart,  a  useful  lot  of  roots  for  planting 
next  season  will  be  obtained.  Slugs  are  apt  to  be 
destructive  among  quite  young  seedlings,  and  the 
Turnip  flea  is  also  troublesome.  Frequent  dustings 
of  soot  and  lime  will  usually  keep  off  both  pests. 

Seedling  Rhubarb. — Much  that  has  just  been 
advanced  with  regard  to  raising  Seakale  from  seed 
also  applies  to  Rhubarb.   By  sowing  in  heat  at  once  ' 
in  a  box  of  fine  soil,  and  pricking  out  the  seedlings 
when  large  enough  into  other  boxes,  strong  plants  [ 
will  be  available  for  the  open  ground  in  June  ;  but ' 
seeing  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  j 
seedling-raised  plants  coming  true  to  name,  it  is  i 
very  doubtful  if  they  ever  pay  for  the  trouble  taken 
with  them.     By  sowing  now  on  a  moderately  warm 
border  in  shallow  drills  18  inches  apart,  thinning 
out  the  seedlings  where  necessary,  a  number  of 
moderately  strong  plants  will  result,  and  from  these 
may  be  selected  a  fairly  good  percentage  of  well- 
coloured  useful  forms.    The  earliest  and  best-col- 
oured varieties  are  Linnseus,  also  known  as  John- 
ston's St.  Martin's,  and  Early  Red,  this  also  being 
catalogued  under  the  synonyms  of  Early  Albert, 
Royal  Albert,  and  Crimson  Perfection. 

Treatment  of  young  Rhubarb  beds. — When 
newly  planted  Rhubarb  is  growing  strongly,  those 
owning  it  are  tempted  to  draw  some  of  the  stalks 
for  use,  but  this  is  decidedly  an  unwise  proceeding, 
as  it  is  certain  to  check  and  much  weaken  the 
plants.  They  ought  rather  to  be  favoured  not 
only  this  season,  but,  unless  extra  strong,  to  a 
certain  extent  next  year,  as  the  fewer  early  stalks 
there  are  removed  the  greater  the  likelihood  of 
extra  strong  clumps  being  formed  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  When  the  planting  is  done  in 
showery  weather,  or  when  the  ground  is  at  all  wet, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  work  is  not 
properly  done.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  a 
dry  time  to  well  press  the  soil  against  the  roots 
with  the  heel,  as,  unless  properly  fixed,  they  are 
slow  in  taking  to  fresh  quarters.  Loosen  the  sur- 
face and  mulch. 

Raising  Aspabaous  in  heat. — By  sowing  As- 
paragus in  heat  fully  one  season  will  be  gained,  an 
object  worth  trying  for  wherever  strong  plants  are 
needed  either  tor  forcing  or  for  the  purpose  of 
permanently  planting.  A  few  hundreds  might  be 
reared  in  ordinary  flat  boxes,  such  as  are  frequently 
wasted  on  so  many  summer  bedding  plants,  or  if  a 


smaller  number  only  are  needed  or  suflicient  for  a 
good  sized  bed  or  plantation,  then  ought  the  pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  3-inch  or  slightly  larger 
sized  pots,  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  sound  seeds 
being  placed  in  each.  The  seed  being  sown  some- 
what thinly  in  boxes,  subsequent  pricking  out  of 
the  seedlings  can  be  dispensed  with.  In  either 
case  the  temperature  of  a  vinery.  Peach  house,  or 
some  other  moderately  warm  structure  will  expedite 
germination,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept  under 
glass  till  two  or  three  shoots  have  pushed  up. 
When  duly  hardened  off  and  carefully  planted  out 
without  greatly  disturbing  the  roots,  all  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  strongly,  and  probably  equal  one- 
year-old  plants  raised  in  the  open  last  season. 

W.  L 

Flower  Garden. 


ANNUALS  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Annuals  play  an  important  part  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  garden,  and  their  extensive  use  com- 
bined with  good  hardy  perennials  will  do  much 
towards  reducing  the  enormous  expense  atten- 
dant upon  annual  autumn  propagation  and 
winter-housing  and  preserving  of  an  extensive 
and  little  varied  .stock  of  plants  annually  re- 
quired for  the  flower  garden.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  to  have  a  varied  and  beautiful  summer 
flower  garden  without  the  aid  of  any  stock  of 
plants  if  one  made  a  careful  selection  of  the 
good  things  that  can  be  annually  raised  from 
seed,  starting  early  in  the  year  with  those  that 
require  early  raising  in  heat  to  have  them  in  a 
forward  state  for  planting  out,  and  following 
on  with  those  that  require  little  or  no  heat,  and 
later  with  those  that  might  be  sown  in  the  open 
air  where  they  were  intended  to  flower.  Al- 
though we  have  long  since  regarded  some  choice 
annuals  as  altogether  indispensable,  as,  for  ex- 
ample. Stocks,  yet  as  a  class  annuals  have  been 
unfairly  tried.  Whilst  readily  admitting  that 
some  things  belonging  to  this  class  are  very 
fleeting,  yet  the  majority  if  grown  in  a  proper 
way  are  quite  as  long-lasting  and  some  are  far 
more  useful  than  the  average  summer  bedding 
plants.  Grown  as  annuals  often  are  upon  poor 
hungry  soil,  and  the  contents  of  a  packet  of 
seed  sown  upon  a  little  spot  that  would  only 
suffice  for  one  fully  developed  plant,  they  can 
never  be  satisfactory  nor  have  a  chance  to  show 
their  value.  The  overcrowding  results  in  a 
stunted  growth,  premature  flowering,  and  early 
death.  But  with  proper  culture  we  may  strongly 
rely  upon  seed  and  seedling  plants  for  all  pur- 
poses and  uses,  from  the  noble  and  portly 
Castor-oil  plant  down  to  the  brilliant  little 
Portulaca,  which  upon  suitable  soil  spreads  ovit 
and  covers  the  ground  with  a  gorgeous  carpet. 
If  we  would  have  plants  of  noble  port  and 
great  stature  we  can  easily  raise  from  seed  such 
things  as  Castor-oil  plants,  Wigandias,  Sola- 
nums.  Hemp,  Maize,  Lavatera,  Melianthus, 
Tobacco,  Acacia  lophantha,  and  others.  Tliese 
sown  in  heat  early  in  the  year  can  be  had  quite 
large  enough  for  planting  out  when  the  season 
comes  round.  Moreover,  they  associate  well 
with  the  lowlier  types  of  flowering  plants,  many 
of  which  are  our  best  annuals.  Of  these  none 
are  sweeter  nor  more  valuable  than  Stocks,  and 
so  greatly  have  they  been  improved  and  so 
varied  are  the  strains,  that  one  is  almost  be- 
wildered in  attempting  to  choose  from  such 
variety.  They  start  with  the  German  Ten- 
week  and  foUow  on  with  the  Intermediate  and 
East  Lothian  forms,  which,  though  considered 
biennials,  can  be  treated  as  annuals,  as  if 
raised  early  in  the  year  they  follow  on 
flowering  after  the  Ten-week  kinds,  and  thus 
keep  up  an  unbroken  succession.  Certainly 
we  have   not    yet   fully   realised   all  that  the 
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Stocks  are  capable  of,  for  altliougli  we  find  them 
in  most  gardeus  during  a  few  weeks  of  each 
summer,  it  is  rare  to  see  them,  though  quite 
and  easily  possible  to  have  them  in  perfection 
and  succession  for  six  months  of  the  year. 
Asters,  too,  are  pretty,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so 
useful  as  Stocks,  as  they  do  not  flower  so  con- 
tinuously ;  stOl,  in  certain  positions,  a  bed  of 
good  Asters  (such  as  that  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion) forms  a  charming  feature.  Zinnias  are  at 
a  discount  in  gardens  generally,  although  why 
this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  are 
tall  and  dwarf,  single  and  double  kinds  embrac- 
ing a  wide  range  of  brilliant  colours.  They 
flower  suocessionally,  are  long  lasting,  and  last, 
yet  not  least,  are  very  effective  and  en- 
during in  a  cut  state.  To  have  Zinnias  in  per- 
fection they  need  good  cultivation.  The  Sweet 
Scabious,  too,  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  grow 
in  quantity,  not  only  for  its  rich  and  varied  col- 
oured flowers,  but  also  for  its  value  for  cutting. 
The  same  applies  to  the  Sweet  Sultan  and  the 
Cornflower,  but  of  this  last  the  old  blue  form 
ia  as  yet  far  superior  to  most  of  the  so-called 


lutely  true,  but  good  selections  give  a  large  per- 
centage. In  the  case  of  Verbenas,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  seed  in  separate  colours,  such  as  the 
red,  white,  and  purple.  These  come  very  true, 
and  they  have  a  vigour  almost  unknown  in  the 
old  type  of  over-propagated  and  often  diseased 
bedding  Verbenas.  Phlox  Drummondi,  both 
the  type  and  the  grandiflora  or  improved  and 
large  forms  are  annuals  of  exceeding  beauty, 
and  amenable  to  such  uses  as  the  Verbenas  ; 
in  fact,  with  many  they  have  taken  the  place  of 
Verbenas,  although  in  large  gardens  there  is 
room  enough  for  both.  Petunias,  too,  are 
valuable,  and  are  easily  raised  from  seed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Then  our  fences  and  bare  walls 
may  be  covered  with  a  variety  of  climbing  and 
free-flowering  plants  that  are  easily  raised  from 
seed  and  mostly  only  of  annual  duration.  Of 
these  there  are  the  climbing  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Trop:eolum,  especially  beautiful  being 
the  Canary  Creeper.  The  Ipomosas,  too,  are 
brilliant  with  their  large  and  delicate  or  deep 
and  richly-coloured  flowers,  clustering  among 
ample  foliage.      Mina  lobata,  too,  is  interesting 
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improved   forms,  many  of  which  are  dull  and 
dirty  in  colour. 

The  annual  kinds  of  Chrysanthemum,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  tricolor  section,  are  very  beau- 
tiful if  well  grown,  and  are  also  most  useful  for 
cutting.  Sweet  Peas,  too,  should  be  found  in 
every  garden  both  for  cutting  and  for  ornament. 
Where  a  dividing  line  or  a  temporary  screen  is 
needed,  nothing  is  better  suited.  There  is  ex- 
ceeding variety  among  them,  but  for  cutting, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  is  a  pure  white  form, 
seed  of  which  can  be  obtained  separately. 
Where  there  is  a  reserve  garden,  an  autumn 
and  spring  sowing  should  be  made  of  Sweet 
Peas  for  cutting. 

We  are  now  able  to  obtain  seed  of  many 
plants  which  we  formerly  used  to  preserve 
through  the  winter,  such  things  as  Lobelias, 
Ageratums,  Verbenas,  A.C.,  and  the  advantage  of 
this  is  great,  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  cleaner 
and  healthier  growth  which  characterises  a 
stock  of  plants  from  seed.  Of  course,  special 
varieties  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  come  abso- 


and  very  pretty  in  both  foliage  and  flower, 
whilst  Lophospermum  acandens,  Eccremo- 
carpus  scaber,  and,  for  foliage,  the  Japan  Hop 
swell  the  long  list  of  rapid-growing  climbing 
plants  that  will  c£uickly  cover  a  large  space  and 
beautify  it  for  the  summer  months. 

A.  H. 


Trillium  discolor  atratutn. — If  the  figure  of 
T.  sessile  which  appears  in  volume  ii.  (tab.  in) 
of  the  Botanical  Ma(jazine  can  be  accepted  as 
accurate,  then  I  think  it  was  T.  sessile  which  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  Sfith  ult.  under  the  above  name.  I  ob- 
serve that  on  p.  308  of  The  Garden  you  consider 
the  flowers  o£  Messrs.  Veitch's  plant  to  be  larger 
than  those  of  T.  sessile,  but  an  examination  of  the 
coloured  illustration  in  the  Botanical  Mayazinc 
scarcely  bears  this  out.  T.  sessile  appeared  to  be 
unknown  to  the  large  majority  of  the  committee. 
I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  T.  sessile,  and 
objected  to  the  name  under  which  the  plant  was 
shown  in  consequence,  and  voted  against  the  award 
of  merit,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  plant  was  un- 
woithy  of  it,  but  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 


very  old  subject  under  a  new  name.  O^e  reason  as- 
signed for  granting  the  plant  an  award  of  merit  was 
that  the'blotched  foliage  was  a  new  development, 
but  that  is  the  character  of  the  foliage  of  T.  sessile. 
It  is  a  plant  evidently  not  easy  to  grow,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  did  them  great  credit. — R.  D. 

Anemone  apennina.  —  This  is  a  charming 
subject  for  growing  in  pots.  There  are  many  per- 
sons who  are  prevented  from  growing  many  plants 
planted  out  from  considerations  of  position  and 
soil,  but  who  can  manage  some  things  in  pots. 
Grown  in  a  cold  frame,  one  of  the  subjects  well 
deserving  of  culture  by  such  is  the  Apennine 
Windflower.  Two  years  ago  I  broke  up  a  large 
clump  and  put  a  few  pieces  in  pots.  I  keep  the 
pots  plunged  in  cocoa  fibre  winter  and  summer, 
and  the  roots  flower  freely  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  present  to  view  a  mass  of  pretty  pale  blue  flowers. 
It  is  a  very  accommodating  plant  in  the  open,  but  evi- 
dently likes  a  moist  soil  and  some  shade,  though  if 
planted  in  a  good  deep  holding  loam  it  can  be 
planted  quite  in  the  open  away  from  shade.  The 
shade,  however,  not  only  brings  out  a  deeper  tone 
of  blue  on  the  petals,  but  also  prolongs  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers.  One  of  the  finest  clumps  I  have 
ever  seen  was  growing  in  a  rather 
open  spot  in  a  shrubbery,  but 
surrounded  by  tall  trees,  and  it 
was  a  grand  sight  when  in  full 
flower.  Every  lover  of  hardy 
spring  flowers  should  grow  A. 
apennina. — R.  D. 

Alyssum  maritimum  varie- 
gatum. —  This  little  plant  (also 
known  as  Kceniga  maritima  varie- 
gata)  is  very  useful  for  covering 
groups  or  lines  of  bulbs  after  the 
foliage  of  the  latter  dies  down.  It 
requires  very  little  root-room,  and 
the  growth  being  so  light  and 
slender,  though  it  spreads  and 
covers  the  ground  well  it  does  not 
hinder  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
bulbs  or  rob  the  ground  to  an  in- 
jurious extent,  differing  in  this 
way  from  most  other  plants  used 
for  this  purpose.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  hardy,  and  must  be  pro- 
pagated in  the  same  way  as  most 
other  tender  bedding  plants,  but 
a  few  stock  plants  kept  through 
the  winter  will  now  give  a  large 
number  of  cuttings  that  will 
strike  very  readily  on  a  hotbed, 
provided  they  are  not  hard  and 
woody.  Unlike  many  variegated 
plants,  the  effect  of  this  as  a  foil 
to  other  things  is  good.  The  type 
is  also  good,  and  both  are  capital 
bee  plants.— J.  C.  T. 

Auricula  seeds.  —  Circumstances  prevented 
me  from  sowing  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
harvested  last  summer  some  seeds  of  a  fine 
strain  of  alpine  Auriculas,  and  I  had  to  defer 
doing  so  until  early  in  the  present  year.  Two 
shallow  wooden  boxes  were  supplied  with  suit- 
able drainage.  Over  this  was  placed  some  rough 
soil,  and  then  a  fine  compost,  which  was  pressed 
down  level ;  on  this  the  seeds  were  thinly  sown, 
and  then  covered  with  a  slight  layer  of  fine 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  and  silver  sand,  and  again  gently 
pressed  smooth.  The  boxes  were  then  placed  on  a 
shelf,  a  piece  of  glass  put  over  each,  and  shading 
supplied  in  sunny  weather.  The  seeds  have  ger- 
minated well,  and  the  tiny  plants  are  making  rapid 
headway.  The  soil  is  carefully  sprinkled  when  at 
all  dry,  and  care  is  taken  that  in  administering 
water  the  plants  are  not  loosened  from  the  soil.  As 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  they  will  be  pricked 
off  into  store  pots,  and,  when  sufficiently  strong, 
placed  in  other  pots  to  flower.  I  hope  to  see  some 
of  them  flower  at  the  end  of  the  spring  of  1891.  In 
pricking  off  into  store  pots  I  find  the  rooting  of 
the  young  pUnt  is  greatly  helped  by  placing  some 
fine  Cocoa-nut  fibre  in  the  soil,  and  adding  a  gentle 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.    I  do  not  mean  to  inti- 
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mate  there  is  any  mannrial  property  in  the  Cocoa 
fibre,  but  Auriculas  root  readily  into  it,  and  it  is 
well  to  give  the  young  plants  something  in  which 
their  roots  will  run  freely.  A  batch  of  seedling 
Auriculas  will  flower  successionally  according  to 
their  strength,  and  almost  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Plants  that  bloom  in  autumn  sometimes 
disappoint  when  they  flower  in  the  spring,  when 
they  take  on  a  more  reliable  character.  A  promis- 
ing seedling  should  always  be  subjected  to  a  second 
or  third  trial  in  order  to  test  its  character  to  the 
utmost — R,  D. 

Lifting  and  storing  Gladiolus  gandavensis 

hybrids. — Permit  me  a  line  to  say  in  continuation 
of  the  correspondence  between  myself  and  "  Delta" 
(pp.  155,  226,  and  303)  that,  except  the  reference 
to  the  abnormal  weather  he  has  had  in  Kent  (p. 
303),  he  passes  the  other  points  on  which  we 
seemed  to  differ,  especially  how  he  would  mature 
Gladioli  with  green  stems  when  the  time  for  lift- 
ing came  (vide  page  22(3,  &c.)  ....  Now  as  to  the 
weather.  I  am  perfectly  astonished  to  hear  of  35° 
of  frost  registered  at  Mr.  Mount's,  Canterbury,  in 
the  middle  of  March.  Does  this  mean  3°  Fahr. 
below  zero  ?  If  so,  I  am  not  aware  we  had  at  least 
during  my  lifetime — say  the  last  thirty  years— any 
such  low  temperature  in  Ireland.  The  lowest  I  ever 
registered — and  in  winter  I  kept  three  ther- 
mometers as  a  check — was  10°  Fahr.,  or  22°  of  frost. 
I  am  surprised  more  harm  has  not  been  done. — 
W.  J.  MuEPHY,  Clonmel. 

The  Day  Lily  of  the  Desert  (Hesperocallis 
undulata). — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
characteristic  plants  of  the  desert  region  of  Call 
fornia.  Its  flower-stems  rise  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
above  the  sand,  and  bear  from  a  few  to  thirty  or 
more  fragrant  flowers,  in  colour,  I  should  judge,  of 
a  pearly  or  greenish  white,  with  greenish  stripes.  I 
have  seen  only  one  in  blossom,  and  that  was  too 
far  gone  to  show  the  genuine  tint.  This  interest- 
ing species  is  one  of  the  most  promising  novelties 
of  the  present  season,  not  only  for  its  promise  of 
famishing  us  with  another  lovely  garden  flower 
but  also  for  its  probable  economic  value  in  the 
arid  regions  of  the  west.  It  produces  a  large  edible 
bulb,  varying  from  1  inch  to  4  inches  in  diameteri 
nearly  round,  with  firm  flesh.  The  bulb  has  a 
pleasant  taste,  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked  like 
Onions.  Our  party  of  seven  have  had  them  cooked 
at  nearly  every  meal  since  we  first  tested  their 
qualities,  and  in  the  lack  of  other  vegetables  find 
them  acceptable.  The  bulb  is  found  from  G  inches 
to  18  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  sand  or  fine 
gravelly  soil,  in  which  the  plant  thrives  best,  and  is 
usually  found  resting  on  moist  gravel  or  a  clay 
subsoil.  It  is  common  on  the  Colorado  and  Mohave 
Deserts,  and  usually  blossoms  on  the  Mohave  in 
the  month  of  May.  Near  the  boundary  line  it 
bloomed  in  1889  as  early  as  February,  and  was  in 
seed  in  April.  This  year  only  a  few  plants  are 
found  showing  as  yet  any  signs  of  a  flower-stem, 
but  a  few  weeks  of  warm  weather  will  doubtless 
bring  them  forward.  The  Indians  are  said  to 
obtain  both  food  and  drink  from  this  plant  when 
crossing  the  plains.  For  eighty  or  a  hundred 
miles  along  our  southern  border  one  may  travel  at 
certain  seasons  without  finding  water.  The 
traveller  is  safe,  however,  if  he  knows  how  to 
search  successfully  for  this  important  vegetable, 
and  once  found  he  need  not  fear  either  hunger  or 
thirst.  Should  it  prove  susceptible  of  easy  culti- 
vation in  the  arid  regions  of  the  west,  it  will  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  vegetables.  It 
will  certainly  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  garden, 
if  not  an  acquisition  to  the  farm. — C.  R.  Orcutt, 
S-in  Diego,  Cat.,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 

Tulipa  Greigi  forced A  Berlin  correspon- 
dent writing  to  Garden  and  Forest  says  : — 

The  beautiful  Tulipa  Greigi  from  Turkestan  is 
another  flower  which  had  been  forced  for  exhibition. 
It  began  to  bloom  .about  the  20tli  of  January  and 
lasted  for  a  Ijng  time.  It  was  remarked,  however, 
that  the  colours  of  tlio  flower  were  uot  so  brilliant,  nor 
the  marking  of  the  leaves  so  decided  as  when  the  bulbs 
were  grown  in  the  open  air.  It  was  stated  that  this 
Tulip,  unlike  most  others,  does  uot  thrive  well  in  a 
fandy  soil,  but  needs  a  strong  one,  which  does  not 
thoroughly  dry  out  iu  the  summer-time.     Deep  plant- 


ing is  also  necessary  for  its  best  development.  It 
has  been  stated  that  Tulips  and  Lilies  give  the  best 
seed  when  the  scapes  are  cut  aud  put  iu  water  to  ripen. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  reserved  nutrition  is 
used  for  the  development  of  seeds,  while  iu  the  other 
case,  where  the  scape  remains  on  the  plant,  the  re- 
served nutrition  is  carried  downward  to  be  stored  in  the 
bulb.  ^  Tho  question  is  one  of  auflicient  interest  to  de- 
mand investigation,  as  is  another  to  the  eifect  that  in 
England  some  growers  of  Chrjsanthemum  seed  cut 
off  the  flowers  aud  place  them  in  water,  thinking  that 
iu  this  way  they  get  better  seed. 


VIOLETS. 
The  exceedingly  brilUant  weather  at  the  present 
moment  (March  29)  has  bad  the  effect  of  driving 
in  Violet  flowers  with  unwonted  rapidity.  A 
week  or  ten  days  of  this  forcing  weather  and  all 
wiU  be  over,  the  market  will  have  been  made 
for  the  year,  and  the  grower  must  look  in  other 
direotions  for  his  returns.  It  would  seem  as  if 
after  all  no  newly  introduced  flower  could  dis- 
place the  Violet  in  popular  estimation.  It  has 
colour  which  suits  the  popular  taste,  and  it  has 
the  most  delicious  perfume,  which  charms  all. 
It  is  possible  that  Violets  would  find  more 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  their  undoubted  popu- 
larity in  the  market  did  they  compete  with  Car- 
nations and  Roses,  but  happily  they  bloom 
so  early  and  when  flowers  from  the  open  ground 
generally  are  scarce,  that  they  have  few  com- 
petitors. Violets  are  essentially  street  flowers, 
although  such  is  the  enterprise  exhibited  by  our 
flower  sellers  of  the  streets,  that  they  exhibit 
when  the  flower  trade  really  opens  a  won- 
drously  varied  stock-in-trade.  For  that  variety 
they  have  largely  to  thank  Continental  im- 
portations, as  our  gardens  are  bare  indeed  of 
flowers  except  for  Violets,  Wallflowers,  Prim 
roses,  and  some  few.thuigs,  which  are  not  grown 
in  bulk.  We  have  no  flowers  indeed  which  are 
cultivated  so  widely  in  certain  market  garden 
districts  as  are  Violets,  because,  on  the  whole, 
the  crop  is  assured  at  some  time,  let  the  weather 
be  what  it  may,  and  the  cultivation  is  not  ex 
pensive.  Probably  the  most  costly  item  in 
the  culture  of  Violets  is  found  in  the  rental, 
from  £4  to  £G  per  acre  being  frequently  paid  for 
the  land  on  which  they  grow.  The  soil  answers 
admirably  if  it  has  grown  vegetable  crops 
always  well  manured  for  a  few  years,  and  having 
been  deeply  ploughed  in  the  spring,  the  plants, 
broken  up  into  handfuls  of  the  youngest  growth 
from  the  old  stock,  are  set  out  in  rows  about  2 
feet  apart.  If  the  work  be  carefully  performed, 
each  of  these  pieces  wLU  have  developed  into  plants 
9  inches  across  by  the  next  spring,  and  double 
that  width  by  the  second  year.  The  cultivation, 
therefore,  is  trifling  beyond  using  the  hoe  freely, 
so  that  once  a  breadth  is  laid  down  the  cost  of 
after-cultivation  is  comj^aratively  moderate.  To 
obtain  robust  crowns  which  will  produce  bloom 
freely,  the  best  site  for  the  plants  is  an  open 
field.  To  secure  plenty  of  leafage,  which  also 
i.s  an  indispensable  element  in  market  Violet 
sale,  the  best  place  for  the  plants  is  beneath 
orchard  trees.  Ordinarily  it  might  be  said  that 
few  crops  pay  better  to  plant  beneath  old  orchard 
trees  than  Violets,  but  they  receive  much 
injury  when  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  treading 
by  the  fruit  pickers. 

How  seriously  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
it  it  be  such,  amongst  Violets  is  afl'ecting  the 
market  growers'  interests  is  evidenced  from  the 
statement  made  to  me  by  one  of  the  largest  cul- 
tivators in  Middlesex,  to  the  effect  that  he  feared 
the  large-blooming  sorts,  notably  The  Czar, 
would  soon  be  exterminated.  A  belief  that  the 
constitution  of  the  variety  is  so  weakened,  that 
to  such  weakness  is  due  the  destruction  of 
leafage  which  now  is  found  yearly  to  be  the  case, 
has  led  him  to  order  seed  of  German  strains  of 


the  variety  with  a  view  to  determining  how  far 
the  introduction  of  fresh  blood  into  the  Violet 
could  counteract  the  now  too  evident  tendency 
of  the  large-leaved  strains  to  become  defoliated. 
Loss  of  leafage  early  in  the  winter  is  productive 
of  comparative  death  to  the  plants  later.  So 
long  as  it  was  believed  that  the  defoliation  was 
due  to  the  destructive  nature  of  London  fogs, 
no  one  worried  much  about  it,  but  the  past 
winter  has  been  more  free  from  fogs  than  has 
any  winter  for  many  years,  and  not  only  is  the 
Violet  still  suffering,  but  it  has  suffered  miles 
beyond  the  range  of  the  metropolitan  fog  ;  hence 
the  conclusion  seems  to  be  justified  that  the 
plants  are  the  victims  not  of  some  temporary 
afl'ection,  but  of  some  constitutional  disease. 
It  is  true  the  large-leaved  varieties,  such  as  The 
Czar,  Victoria  Regina,  &c.,  suft'er  much  more 
than  do  the  smaller  leaved  Russian  Violet,  which 
is  presumably  more  hardy;  but  stUl,  the  latter 
faUs  entirely  to  produce  those  big  masses  of 
foliage  and  bloom  so  prevalent  at  this  time  of 
the  year  some  twenty  seasons  since.  The  double 
Violets  are  exceedingly  tender  in  leafage,  the 
foliage,  which  may  be  both  plentiful  and  strong, 
collapsing  utterly  under  the  influence  of  two  or 
three  sharp  hoar-frosts,  and  especially  with  fog 
prevalent.  It  does  seem  probable  that  hot  sea- 
sons would  help  to  create  leafage  of  a  hardier 
description,  as  the  more  recent  summers  have 
been  rather  cool.  Still  it  is  generally  believed 
that  a  constitutional  disease  prevails.  It  would 
seem  as  if,  following  the  admirable  example  set 
by  Hollyhock  growers,  the  raising  of  seedling 
plants  might  eventually  overcome  the  diificulty. 
It  is  true  the  Hollyhock  fungus  has  not  been 
destroyed,  but  at  least  it  is  far  less  injurious 
with  seedling  plants  than  it  is  with  older  ones 
or  those  propagated  by  cuttings.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  our  best  or  stoutest 
seedlings  seem  to  have  come  from  German 
stocks,  and  it  is  presumed  from  clean  strains.  In 
the  same  way  seed  obtained  from  at  once  robust 
and  clean  stocks  of  single  Violets,  whether 
from  Germany  or  elsewhere,  may  help  us 
eventually  to  overcome  the  present  trouble  and 
restore  our  Violets  to  their  former  usefulness. 
Violets  when  they  do  well  enable  growers  to 
make  fair  profits,  and  give  good,  well  paid 
employment  to  hundreds  of  women  for  a  season. 
They  also  are  creative  of  occupation  to  myriads 
of  poor  persons  in  London  and  large  towns  who 
find  some  little  profit  in  retailing  them  to  the 
public.  It  is,  therefore,  for  these  as  for  numerous 
other  reasons  most  desirable  that  through  some 
agency  our  old  robust  strains  of  Violets  should 
be  restored  to  us  in  perfect  health. 

A.  D. 

MIDDLESEX  PLANTS. 
A  BKCBNT  leader  in  one  of  the  London  journals, 
referring  to  the  rapid  extinction  of  rare  plants  in 
Great  Britain,  especially  instanced  Middlesex  as 
having  lost  flfty-eight  species  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  This  number  is  obviously 
obtained  from  Trimen  &  Dyer's  "  Flora, "  and  al- 
though the  actual  loss  is  great  enough  to  be  de- 
plored, it  is  happily  not  so  great  as  these  figures 
indicate,  for  it  is  certain  that  several  species  thus 
included  have  since  been  re-found,  at  least  a  fifth 
of  them  by  myself  alone.  Amongst  this  list  of 
losses  the  Orchids  were  conspicuous ;  indeed,  all 
the  less  common  species  found  a  place  there.  It 
may  therefore  be  some  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
nearly  all  the  species  hitherto  recorded  for  the 
county  were  gathered  last  summer  during  an  hour's 
evening  stroll  upon  the  hills  of  our  very  limited 
chalk  district.  Thus  Orchis  mascula,  O.  pyiami- 
dalis,  O.  maculata  (in  one  case  with  all  the  flowers 
inverted),  Ophrys  apifera,  O.  muscifera,  Neottia 
Nidus-avis,  ard  Gymnadenia  conopsea  were  all 
gathered  within  the  space  of  100  yards.  This  was 
the  first  appearance  of  Gymnadenia  above  ground ; 
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at  all  events  it  had  hitherto  eluded  every  search  for 
it  during  many  years,  and  probably  it  has  not 
been  gathered  since  Collinson's  last  record  about 
17110;  only  a  single  plant  was  seen,  however.  On 
another  hill  Ophrys  apifera  was  abundant,  and 
Orchis  pyramidalis  in  such  profusion  that  in  one 
spot  I  counted  seven  plants  growing  in  a  circle  of  a 
few  inches  diameter.  In  the  copse  skirting  the  hill 
was  Habenaria  chloroleuca ;  in  the  valley  beneath,  0. 
incarnata ;  and  further  to  the  south,  0.  latifolia. 
I  must  confess  that,  seeing  these  Orchids  growing 
in  such  unusual  abundance  around  me,  it  seemed 
an  unaccountable  mystery  how  they  managed  to 
get  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  "  e.xtincts  "  !  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  Orchis  purpurea  was  absolutely 
an  error,  0.  ustulata  is  now  the  only  species  want- 
ing to  complete  Blackstone's  records.  In  his  time 
(about  1737)  he  found  it  only  "  sparingly."  Collin- 
son  (about  1790)  owns  that  he  could  "  never  find 
this  sort,"  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  records  of  the 
old  collectors  are  from  the  great  "  chalk-pit," 
where  after  many  years'  search  I  have  never  hap- 
pened upon  an  Orchid  of  any  kind.  Yet,  as  showing 
how  tenaciously  this  and  certain  other  species 
cling  to  a  habitat  without  spreading  beyond,  in  the 
woods  intersected  by  the  county  boundary  more 
than  one  Orchid,  Dentaiia  bulbifera  and  Hordeum 
sylvaticum  grow  on  the  Middlesex,  and  not  on  the 
Herts  side,  whilst  Cephalanthera  grandiflora  and 
other  plants  are  found  in  the  Herts  division  only, 
notwithstanding  that  soil  and  other  conditions  are 
exactly  similar,  and  that  the  plants  in  many  in- 
stances grow  at  the  very  edge  of  the  almost  imagi- 
nary line  which  divides  the  wood — little  more  than 
a  copse— into  two  artificial  districts.  With  Habe- 
naria bifolia  secure  near  Edgware,  and  Orchis 
militaris  elsewhere,  we  may  hope  that  our  Orchids 
are  safe  for  some  time  to  come.  It  would  indeed 
be  matter  for  congratulation  it  as  much  could  be 
said  for  sundry  other  plants  which  still  linger  on, 
but  which  we  know  too  well  are  doomed  in  the 
near  future.— J.  Ben  bow,  in  Journal  of  £ot<uii/. 


Chrysanthemums. 

NEW  CONTINENTAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
OF  1890. 
With  the  closing  days  of  March  comes  a  cessation 
of  the  French  Chrysanthemum  raisers'  catalogues. 
They  have  been  for  some  years  past  pretty  lengthy, 
and  the  eloquent  language  employed  to  describe  all 
the  beauties  of  the  new  flowers  thus  announced 
would  do  credit  to  a  far  nobler  cause,  for  the  new 
French  Chrysanthemums  that  have  made  a  nauae  for 
themselves  of  late  have  been  few  and  far  between. 
Simon  Delaux  perhaps  still  continues  to  lead  the 
way,  but  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
quality  of  his  flowers  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Taking  first-class  certificates  as  a  test  of 
merit, hehas had  a  smallernumber  of  his  productions 
honoured  than  usual,  and  out  of  all  the  varieties  dis- 
tributed from  his  nursery  last  year,  only  one,  a 
charming  little  pompon  called  Lune  Fleuri,  of  a 
pleasingshadeof  orange  buff  and  perfectly  spherical 
in  form,  can  really  claim  to  have  captivated  the  eye 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  admirer. 

M.  Rozain-Boucharlat  appears  to  be  studying  the 
question  from  the  exhibitor's  point  of  view,  and  his 
EtoUe  de  Lyon  and  Condor  will  not  readily  be  for- 
gotten by  the  earnest  devotee  of  big  bloom  cultiva- 
tion. We  understand  that  the  former  has  thrown  a 
pure  white  sparf,  so  that  we  may  soon  expect  to  see 
a  monstrous  companion  to  a  flower  that  already 
promises  to  be  grown  and  shown  to  a  large  extent 
for  some  little  time  to  come. 

Among  the  numerous  Chrysanthemum  seedling 
growers  of  the  Midi  we  miss  productions  this  spring 
from  Dr.Audigiiier,  M.Pertuze?,M.Baco,M.Macary, 
but  this  will  appear  to  be  no  calamity  when  we  count 
up  the  total  number  of  those  distributed  by  the 
more  regular  contributors  to  our  collections,  suc^ 
as  M.  Delanx,  M  Rczain-Boucharlat,  M.  L'lcroix 
M.  de  Reydellet  and  M.  Hoste.  Ninety  new  Chry- 
santhemums in  all  from  these  sources  appear  to  be 
the  total,  which,  ccnsideiing  the  present  is  to  be 


celebrated  as  the  centenary  year  of  the  introduction 
into  England,  is  surprisingly  small,  and  not  equalled 
in  that  respect  by  any  year  since  1881. 

In  the  following  list  the  descriptions  have  been 
materially  abridged  from  those  given  by  the  raisers.  It 
has  been  considered  sufficient  to  supply  the  reader 
with  just  a  brief  indication  of  colour,  form,  and  sea- 
son. With  this  object  in  view,  all  the  Japanese  varie- 
ties are  catalogued  together,  no  separate  list  being 
deemed  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  varieties  re- 
puted to  be  early.  A  simple  mention  of  the  facttermi- 
nates  the  description  in  such  cases.  Pompons  and 
Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums  of  the  various 
sections  will  be  found  to  be  scarce  this  year,  and  as 
regards  the  incurved  section,  those  varieties  described 
as  such  must  be  somewhat  suspiciously  regarded.  The 
French  idea  of  an  incurved  flower  and  ours  do  not 
agree  in  many  instances,  and  it  will  be  prudent  on 
that  account  for  the  lover  of  incurved  blooms  to 
allow  suSicient  time  to  pass  to  enable  him  to  learn 
their  merits  before  embarking  upon  a  purchase, 
otherwise  he  will  proliably  be  sadly  disappointed. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  one  of  these  novelties 
has  been  illustrated  in  the  foreign  horticultural 
press.  It  is  the  one  called  Rose  Laing,  and  a  capital 
coloured  figure  of  it  was  published  in  the  Revue  de 
V Horticulture  Behje  for  Feb.  1  last. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret,  so  far  as  no- 
menclature is  concerned,  that  some  attempt  is  not 
made  to  ensure  the  giving  of  entirely  new  names  to 
the  flowers  in  every  case.  Circe,  Lakme,  Mme.  Me- 
zard.  Marginatum,  Eugene  Giat,  Tricolor  have  all 
been  used  before  to  identify  other  flowers,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  many  of  the  other  names  are  so 
nearly  like  some  already  in  use,  that  nnless  great 
efforts  be  made  constantly  to  maintain  a  distinc- 
tion consisting  often  only  of  M.,  Mme.,  Mile,  or  an 
initial  letter,  the  varieties  will  be  thrown  into 
utter  confusion,  and  the  buyer  will  be  the  sufferer, 
for  he  will  not  be  able  to  depend  upon  obtaining 
what  he  has  ordered  or  meant  to  order.  Fortu- 
nately, there  is  one  factor  in  the  case  that  relieves 
our  anxiety  not  a  little,  and  it  is  the  thought  that 
possibly  in  two  or  even  three  years  at  most  three 
parts  of  the  flowers  now  enumerated  will  have 
found  a  place  where  hundreds  have  gone  before — 
the  rubbish  heap. 

Japanese. 

Albiric  Lxinden  (Delaux). — Colour  bright  dark  car- 
mine, shaded  crimson,  speckled  white. 

Art]iv.r  Cre'peij  (Rozain). — Broad  petals,  canary- 
yellow  and  chrome ;  semi-early. 

Aurure  (Lacrois). — Colour  of  burnt  sienna,  striped 
golden  yellow  in  centre. 

Camileon  (Rozain). — Sulphur-yellow,  edged  with 
light  purple,  striped  chrome-yellow. 

Cesare  Costa  (Hoste). — Bright  poppy-red;  broad 
petals. 

Circi  (Lacroix). — Buff,  shaded  light  rose. 

Charles  MoHn  (Rozain). — Golden-bufF,  mixed  with 
rose  ;  broad  petals  ;  early. 

Cle'opatrc  (Lacroix). — Thin  petals;  pure  white. 

Diodeme  (Rozain).— Bright  purple,  tipped  gold. 

Edouard  Lefort  (Delaux). — Broad  drooping  petals; 
amaranth,  speckled  white,  with  a  few  Anemone  petals 
iu  the  centre  of  bright  yellow. 

Esclarmonde  (Lacroix).  —  Salmon  -  rose,  shaded 
creamy-white. 

Fulminant  (Rozain).— Bright_  fiery  red. 

Galathde  (Lacroix). — White,  tinted  salmon. 

Giovanni  Ma:zi  (Hoste). — Bright  rose,  white  re- 
verse. 

H.  de  Vilmorin  (Lacroix). — Brick-red,  goIden-yeUow 
reverse. 

J.  Fernet  /its  (Lacroix). — Soft  rose,  lightened  with 
white. 

Jea7i  Du  hut  (Rozain) . — Broad  petals  ;  snow-white ; 
imported  from  Japan. 

Joseph  Bernard  (Lacroix). — Fine  rose,  passing  to 
white  at  tips. 

Jules  Toussaint  (Delaux). — Broad  petals,  bright 
carmine,  pilver  reverse. 

Lalmd  (Lacroix). — Rose,  passing  to  creamy-white  iu 
centre. 

La  Perle  (Rozain). — Broad  incurving  petals,  pearly 
white. 

Le  Farfadet  (Lacroix).— Bright  chettnut-red,  light 
reverse. 

Lumiere  Electriqne  (Kozain). — Tubulated  petals, 
open  at  tips ;  pure  white. 


ilme.  Ana'is  de  Reydellet  (ReydeUet). — Long  petals, 
carmine-rose,  white  at  base,  centre  nearly  whit?. 

MiiH'.  Antoine  Bivoire  (Rozain).  —  Pearly  while 
covered  satin-rose,  reverse  sliehtly  tinted  sulphur. 

Mine.  Arthur  Morreti  (Reydellet). — Long  broad 
petals,  raagenta-rose. 

Mme.  Bruant  (Reydellet). — Long  flat  petals,  bright 
rose  at  base  and  pure  white  at  tip. 

J/iiic.  Charle.^  Raffard  (Delaux). — Broad  petals,  with 
dark  claret- coloured  cerise  stripe  in  the  middle ;  bright 
old  gold  edges. 

Mme.  Ch.  Vanderlinden  (Reydellet). — Long  petals; 
magenta  dark  rose  slightly  tipped  whit  3. 

Mme.  Ernest  Beryman  (Delaux). — Drooping  petals, 
silvery  white  striped  violet -rose,  creamy  centre. 

Mme.  Ewjeue  Mulson  (Lacroix). — Pure  white. 

Mme.  Eugene Puvrez  (heydeUet). — Dark  vermillion, 
tubular  petals. 

Mme.  Ferdinand  Jiergman  (Delaux). — Broad  petals, 
dull  white,  centre  cream  ;  early. 

Mme.  Gaston  Menier  (Delaux) — Buff,  shaded  golden 
rose,  darker  centre ;  long  laciuiated  drooping  petals. 

Mme.  Lion  Collin  (Delaux). — Long  drooping  petals, 
bright  orange-yellow,  slightlv  shaded  red;  early. 

i[me.  Lion  Cirosjean  (Reydellet).  —  Stiff  tubular 
petals,  light  umber  end  of  tubes  garnet-i'ed. 

Mine.  Mizard  (Lacroix). —  I'ure  white,  striped  soft 
rose. 

Mile.  Marie  Hoste  { Lacroix) . — Creamy  white,  striped 
and  edged  with  amaranth. 

Mile.  Marie  Maviet  (Delaux). — Globular  Japanese, 
orange  old  gold,  shaded  rust-red,  dark  yellow  centre. 

Marie  Azum  (Lacroix). — Pure  white. 

Marie  Tindel  (Lacroix).— Soft  rose,  striped  white. 

Marginatum  (Rozain). — Dark  violet,  striped  and 
edged  white. 

Marguerite  Decazis  (Lacroix). —  Soft  ros?,  darker 
reverse. 

Marguerite  Delobel  (Reydellet). — Bright  violet-rose, 
tipped  white ;  early. 

Minerve  (Lacroix). — Resembles  La  Friaure,  but 
broader  petals  and  colour  darker. 

M.  Baqui  (Lacroix). — Coppery-rose,  shaded  salmon, 
golden  reverse. 

M.  B.  Comte  (Reydellet).— Broad  petals  blood-red, 
golden-yellow  reverse. 

M.  C.  Petit  (Reydellet).— Old  violet,  tubular  petals. 

M.  Cuvelier  (ReydeUet). — Stiff  purple-rose  petals, 
lighter  at  base. 

^[.  de  Chavagnat  (ReydeUet). — Long  flat  petals  j 
light  carmine  ;  centre  straw-yeUow. 

"M.  de  ReydeUet  (Reydellet). — Long  semi-tubulated 
petals ;  hght  magenta,  tipped  white. 

M.  i>H/o.sst'  (Delaux). — Violet-rose,  ttripeil  silvery, 
white. 

M.  Entest  Bergman  (Delaux). — Petals  old  gold  at 
base,  tips  bright  velvety  crimson-brown,  gold  centre  ; 
early. 

M.  E.  Dain-illon  (Hoste).— Dark  purple-violet,  rose 
reverse. 

Af.  Foiigerat  (ReydeUet).— Broad  flat  petals,  dark 
carmine-red,  bronze  reverse  ;  rather  early. 

M.  Harry  Laing  (Delaux)  — Base  of  petals  silvery 
white,  tips  rose,  edged  carmine-rose,  striped  with 
white,  golden  centre  ;  early. 

M.  H.  de  Fortanier  (Hoste). — Garnet-red,  shaded 
poppy  colour,  broad  petals. 

M.'  Leo  Delibes  (Lacroix). — Violet-amaranth-rose, 
speckled  white  in  centre. 

M.  Lion  Say  (Lacroix). — Dark  violet-amaranth,  re- 
verse striped  gold. 

M.  Mizardfils  (Lacroix). — Soft  rose,  Ught  reverse. 

M.  Rtihert  Oioen  (Delairx). — Pure  white,  sUghtly 
striped  with  rose. 

M.  Ulrieh  Brunner  (Hoste).  —  Carmine,  shaded 
violet,  tubular  petals. 

M.  Van  hnsclwot  (ReydeUet). — Broad  flat  petals, 
blight  carmine,  deepening  towards  the  tips,  sUvery 
rose  reverse. 

M.  Victor  Patallier  (Hoste).— Fine  bright  yeUow, 
broad  petals. 

N.  Faisant  Lamott  (Rozain). — Long  broad  petals, 
carmine-rose,  salmon  reverse. 

P.  Radaelli  (Rozain). — White,  centre  canary  ;  early. 

Portalis  (Lacroix). — Colour  of  burnt  sienna,  Ught- 
ened  orange-red  and  gold,  reverse  old  gold. 

Renie  (Rozain). — Long  broad  incurved  petals,  blood 
red,  spotted  golden  yellow,  reverse  old  gold.  Imported 
from  Japan. 

Rose  Laing  (Delaux). —  Claret-coloured  crimscn, 
turning  to  old  silver,  shaded  violet-crimson,  centre 
vinous  crimson,  tipped  gold;  early. 

Sicritaire  Gini'ral  Cassagneau  (Delaux).— Silvery 
whit*^  ffround,  shaded  rcse. 

Stanley  (ReydeUet).— Poppy-red,  tubidar  petals  of 
Ught  bronzy  chrome-jeUow. 
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Souvenir  de  M.  Mcnier  (DelauK). — Broad  petals, 
bright  crimson-red,  shaded  velvety  dark  brown,  reverse 
old  gold :  early. 

SylpMde  (Lacrois).— Light  chrome-jellow,  striped 
chestnut. 

Vice-President  Audiguier  (Lacrolx). — Light  rose, 
passing  to  white. 

Viviand  Morel  (Lacroix). — Soft  rose,  striped  white. 
Incurved. 

Euiiene  Giat  (Delanx).  — Bright  violet-amaranth, 
ehaded  brilliant  velvet  brown,  silvery  reverse,  old  gold 
centre. 

Mine.  Delolel  (Delaux).— Globular  blooms,  bright 
orange-red,  well  incurved,  golden  centre. 

Mnie.  Deraet  (Roydellet). — Creamy  white,  reverse 
rose,  tipped  and  edged  rose,  rather  early. 

M.  BilUut  (Hoste). — Reddish-browu. 

M.  R.  Bahmmt  (Hoste).  —  Carmine-rose,  shaded 
cerise,  globular  flower. 

M.  R.  Sautei  (Hoste). — Silvery  roe,  white  revei'se. 

Sabine  Men  (Reydellet).  —  Globular  flower,  flne 
golden  yellow. 

Japanese  Anemone. 
_  E)nin  (Reydellet). — Long  petals,  light  rose,  centre 
light  citron-yellow  passing  to  white. 
Pompon. 

Striatum  elegans  (Eozain).  —  Garnet-red,  striped 
chrome-yellow. 

Single. 

Fleur  Promise  (Delaux). — Long  curly  petals,  colour 
rose  slightly  shaded  carmine,  white  ring  round  the 
disc. 

Mme.  Alheric  Lunden  (Delaux). — Pure  snow-white 
centre,  edges  lined  rose  on  white  ground. 

Mme.  John  Lawson  (Delaux). — Broad  petals,  bright 
scarlet-red,  old  gold  at  base. 

Mme.  P.  Jung  (Delaux).— Long  thin  twisted  petals, 
rose  glazed  white. 

M.  L.  A.  Dufour  (Delaux). — Broad  petals,  carmine- 
violet-rose  shaded  purple-scarlet,  silver  reverse. 

Tricolor  (Delaux).  —  Carmine-rose,  spotted  and 
striped  silver  white,  yellow  disc  with  white  i-ing. 

ANNUALS  AND  TREES  AT  BAL- 
MOEAL. 

The  following  !iotes  wero  foiiml  among  tlio  lato 
Mr.  Marnock's  papers,  and  liave  been  kindly 
forwarded  to  us  by  Miss  Marnock.  They 
were  written  in  the  autiinm  of  1888,  and 
were  the  last  thing  he  wrote  on  garden- 
ing :— 

Summer  in  the  Highlands  has  this  year 
proved  an  exceptional  one,  and  has  not  been  so 
favourable  for  botanical  enterprise  and  moun- 
tain climbing  as  past  years.  April,  May,  and 
June  are  said  to  have  been  bitterly  cold, 
and  during  July,  August,  and  Septemlier  we 
have  had  Init  very  few  thoroughly  bright 
sunny  days,  and  dry  throughout ;  this  atmo- 
spheric condition  has  been  frecjucntly  accom- 
panied by  a  very  low  temperature. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds  (close  by)  surround- 
ing Balmoral  Castle,  situated  some  10  feet  or 
15  feet  above  the  river  bed,  the  thermometer 
on  Sunday  morning,  August  19, registered  30'^, 
in  other  words  2'^  of  frost.  Surrounded  with 
such  atmospheric  conditions,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  flower  beds  or  the  cultivation  of 
bedding  and  tender  plants  would  seem  alto- 
gether a  hopeless  topic.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever; the  kindly  laAv  of  compensation  is 
ever  waiting  on  the  thoughtful,  and  if  beds 
of  Geraniums  cannot  be  grown  here,  there  are 
from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe  in- 
numerable varieties  of  very  beautiful  annual 
and  herbaceous  jilants  which  not  only  live 
and  grow,  but  lu.xuriate  here,  as  if  Nature  had 
provided  the  exact  chmate  and  soil  adapted 
to  their  special  requirements.  Having  spent 
several  summers  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains   close  to  Balmoral,   and  favoured 


with  access  to  the  grounds,  I  have  enjoyed 
watching  the  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulties 
of  climate,  and  with  special  interest  the  very 
successful  treatment  of  the  flower  garden  with 
its  usually  brilliant  and  gorgeous  disi)lay  of 
annuals,  forming  as  they  do  satisfactory  sub- 
stitutes for  the  usual  bedding  plants  of  more 
southern  localities.  Mr.  Paterson,  the  gar- 
dener, whose  management  of  annuals  and 
herbaceous  ])lants  is  admirable,  has  mainly 
to  think  of  the  question  of  autumn  display, 
and  tliat  should  be  at  its  best  about  the 
end  of  August. 

The  effect  of  the  brilliant  and  distinc- 
tive colouring  produced  by  masses  of  these 
annual  plants  would,  I  venture  to  think, 
please  the  most  ardent  bedding  advocate. 

I  have  said  soil  and  climate  may  have  much 
to  do  with  the  favourable  result  in  question. 
In  this  mountainous  district  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally peaty,  sandy,  and  very  light.  The  cli- 
mate in  ordinary  seasons  during  July,  August, 
September  in  this  locality  at  least  is  reckoned 
generally  dry,  with  a  fair  amount  of  sun- 
shine, but  less  fierce  and  scorching  than 
in  the  more  southern  and  lower  altitudes. 
The  effect  of  this  modified  sunlight  together 
with  the  waning  period  of  the  year  produces 
in  the  case  of  both  annuals  and  perennials  a 
delicacy  and  Ijrightness  m  the  bloom  analogous 
to  the  effects  which  a  gardener  will  under- 
stand are  produced  by  shading  plants  when  in 
flower  from  bright  sunshine. 

Bright  sunshine  is,  however,  sorely  needed 
in  this  highland  region  to  cheer  the  anxious 
hearts  of  the  farmers  and  cottars  eagerly  wait- 
ing and  longing  to  see  the  ripening  process 
commence,  the  emerald  green  of  many  of  the 
small  outlying  cornfields  up  on  the  higher 
misty  hillsides  changing  into  the  golden  tints 
of  the  late  and  lingering  harvest.  The 
all  but  incessant  wet  of  the  past  summer 
has  been  productive  of  some  interesting  and 
suggestive  effects  on  many  forms  of  vegetable 
life.  It  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased 
fertility  of  the  very  restricted  agricultural 
products  of  the  surrounding  locality.  The 
highland  farmer  mostly  stakes  his  all  on  corn, 
cattle,  and  Turnips ;  if  the  first  of  these  this 
year  be  safely  gathered  in,  this  harvest  will  be 
to  him  a  most  .satisfactory  and  successful  one. 
The  extra  growth  of  about  double  the  (juantity 
of  straw  this  season  will  at  any  rate  afford  an 
opportmnty  to  the  small  farmers  and  cottars 
of  supporting  a  larger  number  of  store  cattle 
throughout  the  long  and  hard  winter. 

Not  less  striking  have  been  the  efl'ects  of  the 
past  cold,  wet,  and  cloudy  summer  on  the 
growth  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  discussing 
this  matter  with  Mr.  John  Michie,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's forester  in  charge  at  Balmoral,  he 
thinks  that  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
rainfall  during  the  summer,  there  is  an 
average  excess  of  about  one-third  extra 
growth  throughout  the  Balmoral  forests.  It 
will  naturally  occur  that  this  increase  of  growth 
will  not  be  restricted  to  the  extra  length  of 
the  annual  shoots  of  either  trees  or' shrubs. 

On   one   of  my  visits  to  the  Balloc-hbuie 


Forest,  near  the  Falls  of  the  Garawalt,  I 
came  upon  a  ponderous  log — a  windfall — 
torn  up  by  the  occasional  fierce  gales  which 
every  now  and  then  visit  this  mountain  dis- 
trict, uprooting  some  of  the  mightiest  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest.  I  found  on  trying  to 
count  tlie  rings,  showing  the  annual  growth, 
that,  of  course,  they  diff'ered  greatly  in  size  ; 
but,  not  only  this,  at  a  particular  period  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  I  found  a  single 
ring  was  almost  double  the  average  size  of 
the  annual  growth.  It  would  be  very  inte- 
resting to  ascertain  -what  the  result  of  the 
past  wet  season  has  been  in  this  respect ; 
whether  any  unusual  increase  on  the  growth 
of  past  summers  has  taken  place,  and  hence 
whether  the  two  large  rings  I  found  on  the 
huge  log,  divided  by  an  intervening  period 
of  fourteen  years,  was  a  result  produced  by  a 
specially  wet  summer,  .such  as  the  past  of  1888. 
Crathie,  hij  Balmoral. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   748. 

THE  GENUS  GYETANTHUS. 
(with  a  coloured  platk  of  c. 
sangdinehs.*) 
This  is  a  genus  of  South  African  bulbs  of 
which  twenty  species  have  been  described.  Its 
characters  are  exceptionally  heterogeneous,  as 
will  be  evident  to  anyone  on  comparing  C. 
McKeni,  C.  obliquus  and  C.  sanguineus  with 
each  other.  The  first  has  small  bulbs,  linear 
leaves,  a  slender  scajje,  bearing  a  small  umbel 
of  flowers  with  a  narrow  tube  2  inches  in 
length.  There  are  twelve  species  with  cha- 
racters approximating  to  this  one,  diflering 
mainly  in  the  length  and  form  of  the  tube 
and  in  colour,  ten  of  them  being  red  or  scar- 
let, one  white  (C.  McKeni),  and  one  yellow 
(C.  lutescens).  Another  group  of  four  spe- 
cies is  typified  by  (J.  obliquus,  which  has  a 
Imlli  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  leathery  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  each  2  inches  wide,  and  a  stout 
scape  bearing  a  droojiing  umbel  of  broad- 
tubed  orange  and  green  flowers,  as  in  Olivia 
nobilis  or  Blandfordia.  The  third  group  is 
represented  by  C.  sanguineus,  which  has 
lanceolate-.stalked  leaves,  each  f  inch  broad, 
and  a  scape  bearing  from  one  to  three  large 
eampanulate  flowers,  with  broad  reflexed 
segments,  as  in  Vallota.  Five  species  are  in- 
cluded in  this  group  which  until  recently 
formed  a  separate  genus,  under  the  name 
of  Gastrouema.  A  new  species  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  Transvaal  by  Mr.  Galpin,  after 
whom  it  is  named,  is  said  to  have  flowers 
similar  in  size  and  colour  to  those  of  0.  san- 
guineus, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  good 
garden  plant. 

Although  almost  every  one  of  the  species 
described  is  })retty  when  in  flower,  yet  scarcely 
one  can  be  called  a  popular  garden  plant,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
of  them  have  been  cultivated  here  within  the 
last  tifty  years.     They  have  never  become  os- 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H  G.  Moon  in  Messrs. 
Veitcb's  nursery,  September  27,  18S9.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  GuilUume  Severeyns. 
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taLlislied  garden  plants  in  the  same  ^vay  as 
have  Vallota,  Belladonna,  and  Nerine.  This 
is  exphiined  by  the  Lehaviour  of  the  Cyrtanthi 
when  under  cultivation.  Herhert  said  of 
them,  •'  They  are  altogether  plants  of  ditticult 
culture,  the  bulbs  being  more  disposed  to 
dwiniUo  and  rot  than  to  increase  in  bulk." 
Certainly  if  they  were  as  easily  managed  in 
the  garden  as  Xerino  and  some  other  Cape 
genera  of  Amaryllidacere,  they  would  long  ago 
have  become  great  favourites  with  bulb  culti- 
vators. So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
bulk  of  the  species  require  conditions  of  too 
special  a  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a  few  which  are  easily  accommodated, 
these  being  the  only  species  known  in  English 
gardens.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  revival 
of  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  such  as 
Cj'rtanthus,  we  shall  yet  succeed  in  hitting 
upon  the  right  kind  of  treatment  for  the  ma- 
jority of  tlie  species.  Meanwhile  we  may 
note  here  what  is  known  of  those  kinds  which 
are  in  cultivation  now,  viz.,  C.  McKeni,  C. 
lutescens,  C.  Macowani,  C.  obliquus,  and  C. 
sanguineus. 

C.  OBLiQULS. — Dean  Herbert  appears  to  have  cul- 
tivated only  three  species  of  Cyrtanthns,  and  for 
this  one  he  recommended  stove  treatment.  Bat  at 
Kew  this  species  is  represented  by  a  large  speci- 
men, which  has  flowered  every  year  since  1887,  and 
is  now  developing  five  stout  flower  scapes.  Here 
it  is  grown  out  of  doors  in  fall  sunlight  against  a 
south  wall  from  June  till  September,  then  placed  in 
a  greenhouse  and  kept  dry  until  February,  when  it 
is  put  in  an  intermediate  house  and  well  watered 
until  it  flowers.  It  is  potted  in  sandy  loam  and 
fed  with  liquid  manure  during  active  growth. 

C.  McKeki.iNdC.  LUTESCENsare  easily  managed- 
They  are  evergreen,  require  no  rest,  and  they 
flower  freely  and  continuously  all  the  summer 
through.  The  first  named  has  been  amongst  the 
African  plants  in  the  great  Palm  stove  for  many 
years  ;  it  is,  however,  perfectly  happy  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse. 

C.  SANGUINEUS  was  introduced  from  Caffraria  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  in  1845.  It  was 
shortly  afterwards  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  who  called  it  a  very  handsome  bulb,  de- 
serving of  general  cultivation  even  in  the  most 
select  oollection.=^.  Since  then  it  has  been  noted 
here  and  there  in  cultivation,  but  it  was  almost  an 
unknown  plant  when  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  it 
last  year  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  it  was  awarded  a  certificate.  A  few 
years  ago  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  obtained  a  hybrid 
from  this  species  and  the  closely  allied  Vallota 
purpurea,  and  which  was  named  C.  hybridus. 
When  well  grown  C.  sanguineus  produces  leaves 
each  a  foot  long,  a  scape  9  inches  high  bearing  two 
or  three  flowers,  each  fully  i  inches  across,  and 
shaped  as  in  Vallota.  It  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Vallota,  with  the  addition  of  a  df  gree  or 
two  more  heat  in  winter. 

Other  species  cultivated  at  Kew  and  in 
a  few  other  gardens  are  C.  MacoAvani,  C.  an- 
gustifolius  with  its  variety  ventricosus,  and 
C.  Tucki.  These  have  narrow  leaves,  slender 
scapes,  with  an  umbel  of  from  six  to  ten 
narrow-tubed  ilowers,  their  colour  being  bright 
scarlet  or  scarlet  and  yellow.  Mr.  Gumbleton 
grew  C.  Tucki  in  168.5  with  a  scape  15  inches 
long  bearing  an  umbel  of  sixteen  flowers,  each 
2  inches  long,  and  coloured  yellow  and  crim- 
son. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  except  C. 
obliquus,  all  the  Cyrtanthi  and  indeed  all 
bulbous  plants  of  whatever  kind  at  the  Cape 


have  their  bulbs  buried  from  6  inches  to  a 
foot  in  the  ground.  C.  angustifolius  flowers 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  When  at 
the  Cape  three  years  ago  I  was  informed  liy 
iSFr.  Galpin,  who  knows  the  wild  plants  of 
the  Grahanistown  districts  very  well,  that  ho 
had  never  found  this  species  in  flower  except 
after  the  "  veldt"  had  been  fired  by  the  far- 
mers to  render  the  land  more  fertile,  when 
the  Cyrtanthus  is  almost  certain  to  push  up 
its  flower-spikes  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  [ 
was  taken  one  afternoon  to  where  a  fire  had 
been,  and  there  stire  enough  were  hundreds 
of  the  beautiful  scarlet  flowers  standing  out 
clearly  amongst  tlie  charred  surroundings.  It 
was  suggested  that  certain  conditions  favour- 
able to  the  flowering  of  these  jilants  were 
aflbrded  only  after  the  Grass  had  been  burnt, 
the  fire-heat  itself  being  probably  one. 

Miss  Bowker,  of  Natal,  records  the  same 
circumstance  in  relation  to  this  species,  stating 
also  that  bj''  burning  straw  over  cultivated 
plants  she  has  often  induced  them  to  flower. 

I  found  C.  sanguineus  in  a  wood  skirting 
the  Buffalo  River,  near  East  London,  where 
it  appeared  to  prefer  slight  shade  and  mois- 
ture. ^y.  w. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

ANOPLOPHYTUMS. 

These  small-growing  plants  require  to  be  grown 
.suspended  upon  a  block  of  wood,  or,  what  ia 
better,  in  shallow  earthenware  pans,  similar  to 
those  which  are  now  so  largely  used  for  Or- 
chids. They  should  have  but  little  soil,  and 
that  should  be  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss, 
made  firm.  The  drainage  must  be  kept  in  the 
most  open  condition  and  the  plants  taken  down 
and  dipped  as  occasion  may  requue — in  fact, 
treated  the  same  as  orchidaceous  plants.  AVhen 
growing,  Anoplophytumsrequire  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  to  their  roots,  and  this  is  why  I  am  so 
particular  about  the  drainage  being  of  the  first 
importance.  The  more  water  a  plant  requiree, 
the  more  reason  is  there  to  be  particular  about 
the  drainage  being  kept  in  thorough  working 
order,  so  that  nothing  becomes  sour  or  stagnant 
about  the  roots.  In  plants  like  these  now  under 
consideration,  which  do  not  make  a  great 
quantity  of  roots,  extra  attention  is  necessary. 
1  see  the  genus  Anoplophytum  of  Beer  is  made 
a  sub-geuua  of  Tillandsia  by  Baker. 

A.  Gakdnebi. — This  plant  was  named  by  Lindley 
many  years  ago  in  honour  of  the  collector  Gardner, 
who  found  it  in  South  Brazil.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  by  the  Messrs.  RoUisson  and 
Sons,  of  Tooting,  in  the  year  1S76,  from  Trinidad, 
and  believitg  it  to  be  new  and  unnamed,  it  was 
named  in  honour  of  the  firm  ;  in  1881  it  was  figured 
in  the  Bclt/iq  ite llortU-ole  as  A.  incanum  (E.  Morren). 
It  found  a  ready  sale  among  the  French  and  Bel- 
gium plant  growers,  and  I  believe  nearly  every 
plant  crossed  the  water.  This,  I  hope,  will  not 
occur  again,  but  at  the  present  time  I  cannot  name 
a  place  in  England  where  it  can  be  obtained.  It 
forms  a  beautiful,  full,  and  dense  rosette,  the 
leaves  being  some  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  length, 
broad  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering  upward  to 
a  fine  point,  slightly  recurved,  the  whole  plant 
densely  clothed  with  silvery-white  and  shining 
scales,  which  give  it  a  hoary  and  unique  appear- 
ance, being  quite  soft  to  the  touch.  The  spike  of 
bloom  is  about  as  loEg  as  the  leaves,  slightly 
decumbent,  clothed  with  a  dense  coat  of  hoary 
scales  like  the  leaves,  the  flowers  being  small 
and  bright  red.    This  plant  must  not  be  syringed 


heavily  ;  the  water  lies  in  its  foliage  too  long,  and 
brings  on  decay.  It  should  be  taken  down  and 
dipped  without  wetting  the  leaves.  It  comes  from 
Brazil,  both  the  southern  and  central  parts,  and 
also  from  Trinidad. 

A.  GEMINIFLOEUM,  another  pretty  species,  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  but  not  by  any  means  a  new  plant, 
as  it  has  been  in  cultivation  nearly  fifty  years.  It 
forms  a  dense  rosette  of  erect  leaves,  which  are 
some  6  inches  long  and  taper  upwards  into  a  fine 
point,  plain  green,  the  upper  surface  and  the  edges 
slightly  scaly ;  the  peduncle  is  longer  than  the 
leaves  and  furnished  with  sharp-pointed  bracts, 
which  are  faintly  tinged  with  red  ;  the  tube  is  long 
and  much  exserted,  and  of  a  reddish-purple  hue ; 
two  or  three  of  these  spikes  make  a  fine  show,  as 
the  spike  is  very  dense. 

A.  STBICTUM. — This  is  of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  preceding,  but  the  leaves,  deep  green  and  flaked 
all  over  with  a  sparse  covericg  of  scurfy  white 
scales,  are  not  so  broad  at  the  base  ;  the  inflores- 
cence is  usually  shorter  than  the  leaves.  The 
bracts,  which  are  thin  and  dry  in  texture,  are  rosy 
red.  The  flowers  vary  from  lilac  to  deep  blue,  and 
open  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  found  in 
Brazil  and  British  Guiana. 

A.  PULCHEUM,  sometimes  called  pulchellum,  is 
another  very  pretty  species ;  the  leaves,  some  4 
inches  or  6  inches  long,  are  deep  green,  clothed 
with  scurfy  white  scales,  and  form  a  dense  rosette. 
The  flower-spike,  slender  and  longer  than  the  leaves, 
is  furnished  with  numerous  blight  red  bracts,  from 
which  the  flowers  protrude.  The  flowers  are  white 
or  deep  blue.  It  blooms  during  the  dull  days  of 
winter,  and  a  well-grown  specimen  when  in  flower 
is  very  showv.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Brazil 
and  Trinidad. 

A.  AMCENUM. — This  is  by  some  only  considered 
a  variety  of  the  previously  named  kind.  The  slender 
falcate  leaves  are  nearly  destitute  of  the  lepidote 
covering  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  pnlchrum. 
The  spike  is  longer  than  the  leaves,  the  peduncle 
and  bracts  being  bright  red,  and  the  flowers  large 
and  rich  deep  violet.     It  comes  from  Brazil. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  best  species  in 
the  sub-genus  Anoplophytum,  and  all  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  if  treated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  they  are  worthy  of  everyone's 
care  and  attention.  These  beautiful  plants  if 
moderate  care  be  given  them  return  it  a  hun- 
dredfold, but  they  are  too  frequently  neglected, 
and  then  I  must  acknowledge  they  present  a 
withered,  dry,  and  wretched  appearance.  No 
one  neglects  a  Pine  when  he  has  it,  his  aim 
being  to  get  its  fruits  to  the  greatest  size  and 
ripeness  ;  and  why  not  the  flowers  of  its  rela- 
tives, which  do  not  produce  edible  fruits  1 

W.  H.  G. 


Fuchsia  Roderick  Dhu.— This  being  a  good 
time  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  Fuchsias  to  make 
useful  little  plants  for  the  autumn,  it  may  be  of 
some  service  to  call  attention  to  the  merits  of  an 
old  and  seemingly  almost  forgotten  kind.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  variety  Roderick  Dhu  was  thought  a 
great  deal  of,  and  I  think  even  now  it  is  quite  equal 
to  most  of  the  newer  ones ;  while  as  a  Fuchsia  for 
room  decoration,  it  beats  all  the  others  I  have  ever 
tried.  It  is  a  small  and  compact  grower,  making 
well-shaped  little  plants  which  flower  very  freely  in 
(jinch  pots;  while  perhaps  the  greatest  claim  it 
has  to  usefulness  is  the  very  long  time,  for  a  Fuchsia, 
that  it  will  carry  its  flowers  in  a  room.  The  flowers, 
which  are  single,  are  very  distinct  in  form,  the 
corolla  being  of  the  type  known  as  "  crinoline  "  and 
of  a  pleasing  purple  colour,  while  the  sepals  are 
bright  red.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Azalea  mollis  and  the  double  Ghent  va- 
rieties for  forcing. — The  former  of  these  has  given 
me  more  satiofaction  than  ever  before  during  this 
spring  in  a  forced  state  for  cutting.  The  plants 
were  extra  good  ones  when  potted  up  after  c:miDg 
fresh  from  the  nursery.  In  potting  them  I  lock 
especial  pains,  havirg  good  soil,  intendicg  that  they 
should  remain  a  few  years  in  the  same  pots,  firm 
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potting,  of  course,  being  strictly  followed.  They 
have  thus  far  developed  very  fine  trusses  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  flowers  dropping  pre- 
maturely, to  which  at  times  this  Azalea  is  predis- 
posed. The  great  variety  of  colour,  in  most  pleasing 
shades  from  straw-white  to  pale  yellow  and  on- 
wards into  darker  shades,  but  always  of  soft  colours, 
causes  them  to  be  most  attractive  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  anything  else  even  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  them  when  the 
flowers  are  expanding  to  a  rather  cooler  house ;  thus 
when  cut  they  will  last  in  a  better  condition  when 
used  for  decoration.  Their  own  foliage  associates 
well  with  them  in  a  cut  state,  sufficient  of  which 
can  generally  be  had  by  cutting  the  stray  shoots. 
The  double  Ghent  varieties  take  rather  longer  to 
bring  into  flower  than  the  preceding,  but  they  are 
excellent  when  once  expanded.  For  cutting  to 
send  away  packed  I  should  prefer  them  to  A.  mollis, 
as  I  consider  they  travel  better  and  last  rather 
longer,  although  they  do  not  make  quite  so  good  a 
show.  A.  narcissiflora  is  a  beautiful  double  yellow 
kind  ;  A.  Graf  von  Meran,  white,  with  a  rosy  shade, 
a  fine  kind ;  A.  Rosette,  rose- carmine,  shaded  white ; 
Van  Houtte  fl.-pl,  bright  salmon-red  with  yellow 
spots.  Both  of  these  types  of  hardy  Azaleas  when 
forced  should  have  as  much  attention  bestowed 
upon  them  after  they  have  flowered  as  it  they  were 
greenhouse  kinds.  The  growth  should  be  well 
hardened  after  it  has  been  all  made  before  there  is 
any  attempt  at  turning  them  out  of  doors.  Thus 
treated  I  have  flowered  them  well  for  several  years 
in  succession,  although  not  so  profusely  as  the  first 
year  after  receiving  them  from  the  nursery,  but 
quite  sufficiently  to  render  them  valuable.— J.  H. 


PRIMROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 

Violets  are  grown  in  frames  and  in  pots  in  cool 
houses,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Primroses  that 
are  very  similar  in  their  nature  should  not  be  made 
use  of  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the  modern 
strains  of  Primrose  exhibit  a  great  inclination  to 
bloom  during  the  winter,  and  we  should  get  quite 
a  nice  show  of  blooms  from  November  onwards  in 
the  open  if  frost  did  not  come  now  and  then  to  kill 
off  the  expanded  flowers.  If  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  should  be  mild  there  is  sure  to  be  a  number  of 
expanded  blooms  at  Christmas,  and  a  plant  in  a 
4J-inch  pot  bearing  half-a-doz5n  good  blooms  is 
really  a  treasure  at  that  time  and  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year,  or  even  indeed  during 
March,  the  early  part  of  which  is  frequently  so  in- 
clement that  the  Primrose  season  does  not  set  in 
till  quite  the  beginning  of  April.  This  year  is  no 
guide,  for  March  has  been  as  kind  to  hardy  flowers 
as  April  is  generally,  and  Primroses  have  been 
blooming  beautifully  from  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  Still,  even  with  an  abnormally  fine  March 
the  wetness  of  the  weather  is  shown  on  the  flowers. 
Rainy  days  with  very  damp  nights  are  sure  to 
tarnish  the  blooms,  which,  moreover,  are  sure  to 
come  larger  nnder  glass  where  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  more  equable.  For  windows  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  more  charming  than  a  few 
pots  of  Primroses  in  early  spring,  but  the  plants  must 
not  be  put  where  fire  is  frequently  made  or  they 
will  become  too  weak  to  bloom  well.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  I  chanced  to  give  a  friend  who 
is  very  fond  of  flowers,  but  who  has  no  greenhouse, 
a  few  coloured  Primrose  roots,  and  he  had  the 
sense  to  pot  them  up,  and  for  the  last  two  months 
they  have  been  making  a  fine  show,  to  the  great 
envy  of  neighbours.  In  connection  with  this  way 
of  employing  Primroses,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
yearling  plants  naturally  bloom  somewhat  earlier 
than  older  ones,  and  that  the  individual  flowers 
they  produce  are  finer  in  form,  colour,  and  size 
If  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and  the  young  plants 
put  into  good  ground  in  a  shady  situation  and  kept 
well  watered,  they  will  make  fine  specimens  by 
autumn,  commencing  to  bloom  in  October.  If  taken 
up,  put  into  Sinch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
or  in  the  window  of  a  cool  room,  giving  them 
plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  they  come  on  slowly, 
one  advantage  of  this  protection  being  that  the 
foliage  is  preserved  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition. 


Plants  of  this  description  are  preferable  in  all  re- 
spects to  old  stools  that  have  been  divided.  It  is 
not  only  the  single  varieties,  but  also  the  fine 
double  kinds  that  can  be  utilised  in  this  way. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  in  the  way  of  hardy  spring 
flowers  than  the  old  crimson  Pompadour,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Ruby,  and  others  when  the  blooms  develop 
without  check.  Many  do  grow  them  in  this  way 
very  satisfactorily,  keeping  them  in  pots  all  the 
year  through,  but  I  think  it  better  to  plant  them 
out,  after  blooming,  in  good  soil,  as  the  extra  root- 
run  causes  the  crowns  to  come  much  larger. 

J.  C.  B. 


PANCRATIUMS. 

ly  my  early  days  Pauoratiums  were  largely 
grown  and  much  valued.  Tlie  introduction  of 
new  plants  then  was  not  so  rapid  as  it  is  now, 
and  these  fine  bulbous  plants  remained  long  a 
source  of  ornament  to  our  stoves,  their  pure 
white  fragrant  flowers  giving  unusual  delight ; 
but  the  time  came  when  new  plants  became  the 
rage,  and  many  fine  old  plants  were  gradually 
ousted,  and  amongst  them  Pancratiums,  to  make 
room  for  the  newly  arrived  favourites.  A 
decade  or  two  back,  however,  many  of  the  old 
plants  again  became  favourites,  including  the 
Pancratiums.  Several  of  our  nurserymen  have 
lately  introduced  some  new  kinds,  and  many  of 
the  old  ones  would  be  invaluable  if  reintro- 
duced. There  are  not  a  great  many  species  of 
Pancratium  to  be  found  either  in  nurseries  or 
in  private  gardens  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
kinds  bave  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
botanic  gardens,  and  through  these  the  general 
plant  growers  may  hope  to  have  them  at  com- 
mand. I  know  that  many  kinds  are  to  be  found 
in  the  gardens  at  Kew,  so  that  those  having  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  these  public  gardens  can 
see  them  in  full  beauty  in  the  season.  These 
plants  are  for  the  most  part  evergreen  bulbs, 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  have  pure  white 
flowers,  yielding  a  most  grateful  perfume.  They 
have  long  slender  tubes,  and  one  or  two  flowers 
arranged  with  Fern  in  a  small  glass  afford  a 
chaste  and  graceful  adjunct  to  a  sitting  room, 
the  fragrance  yielded  by  them  being  strong,  but 
at  the  same  time  very  agreeable.  Pancra- 
tium and  Hymenocallis  are  two  genera  so  very 
nearly  allied  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
mixed  together  in  what  few  gardens  they  are  to 
be  found.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical 
countries  and  require  stove  heat,  although  some 
few  species  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  thrive  in 
the  greenhouse,  whilst  in  our  southern  and 
western  counties  a  few  will  stand  in  the  open 
air,  but  these  require  to  have  properly  selected 
sites  and  to  be  mulched  well  in  winter,  for  the 
hardy  kinds  are  not  evergreen.  The  Pancra- 
tiums, like  many  other  kinds  of  bulbous-rooted 
things,  do  not  like  to  be  frequently  disturbed, 
and  I  well  remember  years  ago  some  of  the  best 
plants  I  ever  saw  had  not  been  repotted  for 
years,  biit  they  were  supplied  with  nutriment 
by  frequent  apjilicatious  of  liquid  mauure.  The  j 
soil  best  suited  for  them  is  a  mixture  of  good  ! 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  the  addition  of  a  fair  j 
share  of  well  decomposed  manure,  the  whole 
well  mixed,  and  made  fairly  sandy.  They  enjoy 
an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  ;  therefore 
drain  well,  and  maintain  this  in  thorough  work- 
ing order.  Water,  during  the  summer  mouths, 
may  bo  given  very  freely,  both  to  the  roots  and 
overhead,  with  the  syringe,  and  the  atmosphere 
also  may  be  kept  well  charged  with  moisture, 
but  duriug  the  winter  months  very  little  should 
be  given.  Some  cultivators  dry  them  quite  up, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  to  produce  flowers,  and 
by  shrivelliu:^  the  folLige  the  plant  becomes  dis- 
figured. When  the  flowers  open,  they  lack  the 
beautiful  green  leaves,  which  add  to  the  dis- 


play. Therefore,  my  advice  is,  during  winter 
keep  the  plants  fairly  dry,  but  do  not  allow  the 
leaves  to  sufl'er  to  any  extent,  and  then  in  the 
winter  and  summer  some  of  the  specimens  will 
produce  their  welcome  flowers.  The  finest 
specimen  of  Pancratium  amanum  I  have  ever 
seen  had  twenty  spikes,  containing  212  flowers. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds,  all  the  flowers  being  white.  All  those 
not  marked  are  stove  kinds  : — 

adnatum  inexicanuiii 

amienum  niacrostepliauum 

caroliniauum  (hardy)  ocoidentale 

caribba'uui  ovatum 

coUinum  parvifloruui  (half- 

fragrans  hardy) 

guiaiicnso  plicatum 

illyricimi  (the  hardiest  of    Regiim? 

all)  lotatum  (half-hardj) 

littorale  (half-hardy)  speciosum 

maritimum  (half-hardy) 

G. 

PLEROMA  ELEGANS. 

Amongst  the  old  plants  now  so  seldom  seen,  this, 
I  think,  is  one  of  the  best.  It  used  to  be  exhi- 
bited at  the  July  shows  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent's  Park,  and  I  have  grown  and  staged 
it  at  shows  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  Thus  it  cannot  be  urged 
against  it  that  the  flowering  period  is  a  short  one  ; 
indeed,  under  good  conditions  it  is  the  reverse.  If 
I  were  about  to  commence  growing  it,  no  better 
time  than  the  present  could  be  chosen,  as  it  will 
now  be  growing  more  freely.  In  the  case  of  a 
small  plant  some  care  is  necef  sary  in  its  treatment. 
If  left  to  itself  it  will  grow  away  too  tall,  and 
hence  the  plant  soon  becomes  undesirably  leggy. 
This  can  be  easily  remedied  by  frequent  pinching 
of  all  the  stronger  shoots,  which  should  be  con- 
tinued all  the  first  season,  when  the  plant  has  made 
two  joints  after  each  break.  This  will  soon  equalise 
the  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  by  another  year  a  good 
compact  bush  will  have  been  formed.  Continue 
the  following  season  to  pinch  the  points  of  all 
strong  shoots,  so  as  to  keep  the  plant  well  within 
bounds ;  those  shoots  not  stopped  will  probably 
flower  if  grown  in  a  light  well-ventilated  green- 
house. The  next  year  a  good  crop  of  bloom  may 
be  had,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  when  it  is  in  its 
full  beauty,  no  plant  will  be  more  admired  than 
this,  with  its  rich  blue  flowers  and  the  foliage  of  a 
bright  shining  green.  When  the  plant  gets  too 
large  it  should  be  cut  down,  after  having  been  well 
dried  off  at  the  roots  to  guard  against  excessive 
bleeding.  It  should  ba  kept  dry  until  a  fresh  break 
is  visible,  then,  if  grown  in  gentle  heat,  an  excel- 
lent bush  will  soon  be  formed  by  continuing  the 
pinching  process  as  recommended,  afterwards  gra- 
dually hardening  off  till  it  will  stand  in  the  usual 
greenhou-e  temperature. 

This  Pleroma,  like  other  Melastomaceous  plants, 
does  not  like  sharp  currents  of  air,  especially  in 
rather  cDld  weather.  It  thrives  best  in  good  firm 
fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand.  I  would  not  use 
loam  unless  the  peat  was  inclined  to  be  spongy. 
Potting,  which  should  be  done  in  the  spring,  so  that 
the  plant  maybe  well  rooted  by  the  autumn,  is  neces- 
sary. When  a  full-sized  flowering  specimen  has  been 
obtained,  the  plant  will  be  all  the  better  for  being 
allowed  to  be  pot-bound.  After  a  cut-b.ack  plant 
has  re-started  into  growth,  it  should  be  reduced  at 
the  roots  and  repotted  into  a  smaller  pot,  so  as  to 
permit  of  another  shift  when  needful.  The  young 
shoots  will  probably  be  produced  in  good  numbers. 
These  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  too  closely, 
but  be  gradually  drawn  outwards. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  have  a  few  young 
plants  growing  on  for  future  use.  These  are  best 
obtained  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood, 
which  will  strike  freely  enough.  About  equal 
parts  of  rather  fine  peat  and  silver  sand  will  do 
for  this  purpose.  The  cuttings  should  ba  inserted 
around  the  edges  of  the  pots,  which  should  be 
plunged  iato  those  of  a  larger  sizj  in  such  a  way 
ihat  bell-glasses  may  be  used  to  cover  the  pot  in 
which  the  cuttings  are  placed.     These  cuttings 
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when  rooted  should  be  potted  off  before  much 
growth  is  made,  and  kept  in  a  little  heat  until  the 
following  spring.  If  well  managed  from  the  outset 
nice  compact  plants  may  be  obtained  by  frequent 
pinching.  A  moderately  dry  atmosphere  is  at  all 
times  preferable  to  any  excess  of  moisture.  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion  having  a  plant  in  a  close 
moist  atmosphere,  when  an  excrescence  was  soon 
formed  upon  the  leaves,  which  eventually  caused 
them  to  fall  prematurely.  When  growth  is  active, 
water  at  the  roots  should  be  given  freely,  but 
neither  liquid  manure  nor  any  artificial  stimulant 
is  necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  this 
Pleroma.  J.  H, 


PELAKGONIUMS  SELDOM  SEEN. 

Some  classes  of  Pelargoniums,  such  as  the  zonal, 
Ivy-leaved,  and  various  forms  of  the  large-flowered, 
are  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  merits  of 
others  are  completely  overlooked,  yet  there  are 
several  very  beautiful  kinds  among  the  original 
species,  and  the  earUer  hybrids  raised  therefrom, 
many  of  which  have  almost  dropped  out  of  cnlti\  a- 
tion.  At  one  time  those  with  scented  foliage  might 
have  been  met  with  in  all  gardens,  often  in  the 
shape  of  large  specimens.  These  Pelargoniums 
were  greatly  in  request  when  gathering  an  old- 
fashioned  nosegay  (its  agreeable  fragrance  being  a 
necessary  feature),  but  in  the  formal  arrangements 
of  the  present  day  they  seldom  find  a  place.  Still 
even  now  a  handful  of  flowers  intermixed  with  a 
few  sprays  of  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  is 
valued  by  all,  and  in  many  cases  far  more  than  the 
regulation  bouquet  would  be.  Some  of  the  best  of 
this  class  are  crispum,  forming  a  slender  upright 
growing  plant  with  small  purple  blossoms.  The 
leaves  are  fan-shaped,  rongh  in  texture,  and  most 
agreeably  scented.  The  large  woolly  -  leaved  to- 
mentosum  smells  much  like  Peppermint.  The 
Nutmeg-scented,  sometimes  known  as  Lady  Mary 
is  another  of  the  best,  and  during  the  summer  its 
little  pinkish  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion. 
In  some  the  foliage  is  very  prettily  cut,  among  them 
being  that  known  as  the  Oak-leaved.  This  last- 
mentioned  name  is  applied  to  several,  all  of  which 
are  well  worth  cultivation.  Those  with  divided 
foliage  include  Fair  Ellen,  denticulatnm,  quercifo- 
linm,  radula,  radula  majus.  Little  Gem,  and  vis- 
cosum.  The  pronounced  smell  of  this  last  is  not 
generally  admired,  but  some  may  prefer  it,  and  the 
foliage  is  very  finely  divided.  No  notice  of  these 
Oak-leaved  Pelargoniums  would  be  complete  with- 
out mentioning  the  variegated  Lady  Plymouth, 
whose  foliage  i^  very  clearly  marked,  and  there- 
fore stands  out  quite  distinct  from  all  the  others. 
The  list  of  scented-leaved  kinds  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted, for  to  the  above  may  well  be  added  Lady 
Scarborough,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Pretty  Polly, 
this  last  having  very  large  leaves  most  agreeably 
scented,  and  besides  this  it  bears  its  flowers  in 
great  profusion  if  planted  out  during  the  summer. 
The  blooms  are  salmon-pink  with  large  maroon 
blotches  on  the  two  upper  petals.  Many  others  of 
the  above  flower  very  freely  when  grown  in  pots, 
but  planted  out  they  grow  so  strongly,  that  com- 
paratively few  blossoms  are  produced.  The  foliage 
borne  by  these  very  succulent  plants  is  also  not  so 
well  adapted  for  catting  as  in  the  case  of  those  that 
are  confined  in  pots,  as  it  flags  so  quickly  after  be- 
ing separated  from  the  parent. 

Very  different  from  any  of  the  other  scented- 
leaved  varieties  are  those  included  under  the  head 
Unique,  and  which  in  all  probability  claim  parent- 
age from  P.  capitatnm.  The  best  known  of  these 
is  Kollisson's  Unique,  which  is  of  a  rather  loose, 
rambling  habit,  and  on  that  account  is  generally 
grown  secured  to  a  trellis,  which  if  of  moderate 
size  it  will  soon  cover  with  beautifully  scented 
foliage.  It  is  also  very  free-flowering,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  where  a  few  large  plants  exist  they 
are  (if  favourably  situated)  rarely  without  blooms, 
which  from  their  bright  colouring  are  very  showy. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  compact  trusses  and  on  a 
long  stout  stem,  so  that  they  are  extremely  useful 
in  a  cut  state.  Their  colour  ia  a  rich  crimson- 
purple,  bat  there  are  others  whose  only  point  of 


difference  is  the  hue  of  the  flowers.  Thus  we  have 
the  red  aud  lilac  Unique  as  well  as  Rollisson's 
variety.  In  a  structure  whose  minimum  temperature 
throughout  the  winter  is  50°,  these  Pelargoniums  will 
flower  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  their 
bright-coloured  blossoms  being  then  \ery  accept- 
able. Their  rambling  habit  fits  them  for  training 
on  the  roof,  or,  better  still,  the  end  of  a  glass  struc- 
ture, and  for  hanging  baskets  they  are  also  very 
useful. 

Totally  unlike  the  last  are  the  members  of 
another  little  group,  including  the  original  species 
echinatum  and  varieties  raised  therefrom.  They 
are  usually  spoken  of  under  the  vague  term  of 
Cape  Pelargoniums,  which  might  with  equal  cor- 
rectness be  applied  to  all  our  garden  forms.  The 
typical  pectinatum  has  stout  spiny  stems  of  a 
woody  texture,  and  forms  an  upright  sparely 
branched  specimen.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters  well  above  the  foliage,  and  are  very  bright 
and  cheerful  at  all  seasons,  but  especially  so  during 
the  autumn,  as  if  grown  on  for  the  purpose  during 
the  summer  they  will  bloom  well  on  into  the  winter 
months.  The  flowers  of  pectinatum  are  of  the 
purest  white,  with  a  feathering  of  maroon  on  the 
upper  petals,  while  others  of  this  class  are  Ariel, 
with  rosy  crimson  coloured  blossoms ;  and  Pixie,  in 
which  they  are  pink,  both  of  them  having  the  upper 
petals  blotched. 

A  variety  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
P.  fulgidum  and  P.  lobatum  is  one  of  the  oldest 
hybrid  Pelargoniums,  but  now,  unfortunately, 
very  scarce.  This  is  Ardens,  a  variety  with  rich 
crimson  flowers,  shaded  with  scarlet.  True,  the 
individual  blooms  are  not  large,  but  they  are 
wonderfully  rich  in  colour,  as  also  are  those  of 
another  old  favourite,  I'.  Sohotti,  whose  blooms  are 
a  velvety  crimson-purple,  shaded  on  the  upper 
petals  with  blackish  maroon.  This  flowers  well 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  typical  P. 
tricolor  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  forming  a  short 
branching  specimen  that  flowers  freely.  The  blos- 
soms have  the  two  upper  petals  crimson  and  the 
lower  white,  thus  contrasting  markedly  with  each 
other.  The  large  strong-growing  P.  cucullatum  is 
represented  in  our  gardens  by  a  double-flowered 
form,  but  the  blooms  are  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  strong,  bold-looking  plant  on  which  they 
are  borne.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  purple 
with  blackish  veins.  I  have  seen  this  variety  used 
as  a  foliage  plant  in  Battersea  Park  during  the 
summer,  but  it  flowers  little  so  treated. 

H.  P. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  OREENEOUSE. 


Eucholirion  eorallinum. — This  makes  an  ele- 
gant specimen  when  not  in  flower,  forming  a  dense 
rosette  of  leaves,  which  are  each  from  18  inches  to  .3 
feet  long,  bright  green  above,  brownish-purple  beneath ; 
the  raceme  is  erect,  bearing  numerous  flowers,  Avhioh 
are  arranged  in  a  distichous  manner.  The  flowers  are 
large  with  a  bright  yellow  calyx,  the  inner  side  of  the 
moutli  tipped  with  emerald  green,  thus  forming  a 
very  pleasing  combination  of  colours.  It  comes  from 
Central  Brazil. 

Abutilon  vexillarium.— This  pretty  trailing 
Abutilon,  so  well  iigureJ  in  TiiE  GlKDEN  for  March 
22,  deserves  to  be  more  grown  in  the  open  air  and  on 
the  roofs  of  cold  houses,  conservatories,  Ac.  It  stood 
uninjured  in  the  open  air  as  an  edging  to  a  thrub  bed 
for  two  winters  in  North  Hants.  As  a  roof  plant  in  a 
cold  house  it  is  moct  Uceful.  We  have  a  plant  of  it  in 
this  garden  growing  under  a  rafter  in  a  greenhouse. 
It  grows  very  freely,  its  long  shoots,  hanging  down  for 
yards,  being  covered  with  flowers  which  are  very  use- 
ful for  filling  tall  vases.  It  is  planted  out  here  in  a 
small  narrow  border,  and  the  stem  is  thicker  than  a 
man's  wrist.  The  plant  is  cut  in  hard  every  winter. 
—J.  C,  West  Dorset. 

Eucholirion  Saiindersi. — This  is  also  a  plant 
from  Brazil,  which  although  not  so  striking  when 
in  flower,  yet  as  an  ornamental  fohaged  plant  i.s  most 
desirable.  It  forms  a  very  dense  rosette,  the  leaves 
being  short  and  broad  at  the  base  and  recurved,  silvery- 
grey  on  the  upper  side,  profusely  speckled  beneath  with 
brown.  The  spike  is  erect  and  bears  a  somewhat  lax 
panicle,  the  flowers  and  the  bracts  being  both  bright 
yeUow.     This  plant  was,  I  believe,  introduced  by  W. 


Wilson  Saunders,  of  Reigate ;  and  although  kindly 
distributed  by  him  it  never  became  common,  and  at 
the  present  time  I  fancy  it  is  very  rare  in  this  country. 
— W.  H.  G. 

.dgathosma  rugosa.— The  genus  Agathosma 
numoers  nearly  half  a  hundred  species,  but  very 
few  are  now  in  cultivation,  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly quite  as  ornamental  as  many  things  more 
commonly  grown.  They  are  near  allies  of  the 
Diosmas,  and,  like  them,  are  natives  of  South 
Africa.  A.  rugosa  and  a  variety  with  coloured 
blossoms  form  a  very  attractive  feature  in  No.  4 
greenhouse  at  Kew  at  the  present  time,  several 
well-flowered  specimens  of  each  being  now  at  their 
best.  The  plant  in  question  forms  an  upright 
growing,  much-branched  bush,  whose  slender  twigs 
are  clothed  with  small  neat  foliage,  and  invariably 
terminated  by  a  closely -packed  cluster  of  blossoms, 
which  in  A.  rugosa  are  white,  and  in  the  variety 
oblonga  lavender.  These  plants  require  very  simi- 
lar treatment  to  many  of  the  other  small  shrubs 
from  the  same  region,  that  is  to  say,  a  soil  consist- 
ing principally  of  sandy  peat,  with  especial  care  in 
watering  at  all  seasons,  and  during  the  winter  a 
stagnant  atmosphere  must  be  guarded  against. — 
H.  P.  

THE    HIPPEASTRUM. 

It  ia  very  interesting  to  trace  the  eflbrta  that 
have  been  made  to  popularise  this  or  any  other 
genus  of  plants  by  the  production  of  good  and 
distinct  garden  varieties  from  seeds.  It  is 
stated  at  p.  260  that  the  elder  De  Graaft',  of 
Leyden,  and  the  late  Louis  Van  Houtte,  of 
Ghent,  took  their  cue  in  the  matter  of  the 
raising  of  seedling  Hippeastrums  from  Deau 
Herbert  ;  and  it  is  also  implied  there  that 
Herbert  was  the  first  to  raise  Johnsoni.  This 
is  not  quite  correct,  as  Johnsoni,  or  Regio- 
vittatum,  was  raised  aud  first  flowered  by  a 
Lancashire  shoemaker  named  .Johnson  in  the 
year  1810,  but  Herbert  flowered  it  in  1811 
from  his  own  hybridising.  It  is  a  cross  between 
H.  regium  or  H.  Regin;f  of  the  Butunical 
Magazine,  453,  and  H.  vittalum.  Johnson's 
cross  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  between  H. 
vittatum  and  Sprekelia  formosissima.  Herbert 
raised  it  again  from  the  same  cross  at  Highclere 
some  years  later.  Of  course  this  Lancashire 
shoemaker,  whose  name  is  known  to  us  only  by 
the  single  plant  of  Hippeastrum,  may  not  be 
compared  with  Herbert,  who  made  the  whole 
family  a  special  study  and  raised  many  in- 
teresting varieties  of  this  genus,  as  we  know 
from  his  descriptive  notes  of  hybrid  or  mixed 
crosses  in  his  "  Amaryllidacefe,"  p.  142.  His 
system  of  naming  his  hybrids  may  have  been 
correct,  but  it  was  very  cumbersome,  the 
specific  name  being  obtained  by  uniting  the 
seed  and  pollen  parents.  He  further  compli- 
cated the  matter  by  giving  the  same  plant  a 
latinised  name  of  individuals  he  wished  to 
honour.  The  following  are  specimens  :  H. 
Carnarvoni,  or  solandrifloro-Johnsoni.  He 
says  this  is  "  a  magnificent  cross  raised  at  High- 
clere, and  Spofl'orth  named  from  my  lamented 
brother."  Another  was  named  Haylocki,  or 
solandriflorobulbulosum,  &c.  Herbert  was 
not    only    a    good    gardener,    but    a    trusted 

'authority.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
the  elder  De  GraafF  to  say  that  he  did  not  take 
his  cue  from  Herbert,  but  from  his  uncle,  who 
grew  Hippeastrums  at  Leydt  n  and  raised  seed- 

I  lings  from  them  so  long  ago  as  the  year  17P0.  He 
could  not  have  had  very  rich  material  to  deal 
with  ;  but  H.  Regin:B  had  been  introduced  iu 

'  1728,   and   flowered  for  the  first   time  on  the 

I  birthday  of  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George 
il.,    in   honour   of   whom   it  was   named.     H. 

]  striatifolium  had   flowered   in    the    nursery  of 

I  Jlessrs.  Lee,  of  HammerEUiith,  in  1781,  whiJe 
H.    vittatum   was    introduced   into   Europe   in 

1 17liy.     The  father  of  the  present  Herr  S.  A.  de 
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GraaflFtook  charge  of  the  work  handed  down  to 
him  by  his  uncle  in  1830,  and  M.  De  Graaff  in 
a  letter  before  me  says,  "  My  father  was  always 
working  for  rich  and  decided  colours,  and  used 
the  following  species  or  seedlings  from  them, 
viz. ,  vittatum,  croceum,  fulgidum,  and  John- 
Boni."  Sprekelia  formosissima  was  also  tried, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  seeds  were  ob- 
tained from  it,  or  that  its  pollen  was  effective 
on  any  other  varieties.  No  journal  of  work 
seems  to  have  been  kept,  and  they  were  simply 
crossed  over  and  over  amongst  themselves. 
M.  S.  A.  de  Graaff  took  over  the  work  from 
his  father  in  1862,  and  he  says,  "  I  was  looking 
out  for  large  flowers,  and  used  for  that  purpose 
H.  psittiioinum  and  brasiliense.  These  were 
crossed  with  the  fine  varieties  already  raised  in 
the  establishment,"  and  M.  De  GraaflF  adds, 
"  from  these  we  obtained  large,  well-formed 
flowers  as  well  as  the  deep  rich  colours."  Em- 
press of  India  was  obtained  here  by  crossing  a 
dark  seedling  of  H.  psittacinum  with  a  seedling 
raised  by  the  elder  De  Graaff  named  Graveanum. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  name,  one  having 
been  raised  in  France,  so  there  may  be  a  little 
confusion  if  the  one  should  happen  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  other.  I  obtained  all  the  infor- 
mation that  I  thought  would  be  useful  when 
preparing  my  paper  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  evidence  in  my  possession 
proves  conclusively  that  the  De  Graafls  were 
cultivating  and  improving  the  Hippeastrum 
quite  independently  of  Herbert.  Unfortunately, 
Herbert's  work  was  lost  after  his  death  for  want 
of  someone  to  carry  it  on.  The  work  of  the 
De  Graafls  was  handed  down  from  uncle  to 
nephew,  from  father  to  son,  and  the  result  may 
be  seen  in  the  historical  city  of  Leyden  to-day. 
When  Dean  Herbert's  establishment  was 
broken  xi]),  his  gardener,  Mr.  Carton,  went 
to  Syon  House  Gardens,  Isleworth,  and  from 
there  he  wrote  an  excellent  article  on  the 
Hippeastrum  in  the  fir.st  volume  of  the  now 
defunct  Fhiyist  and  Fomolv;/id.  The  cultural 
directions  are  excellent,  and  are  much  the  same 
as  are  now  adopted  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery, 
where  such  excellent  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. He  gives  the  names  of  the  principal 
species  and  varieties  that  formed  the  basis  of 
Herbert's  work.  They  were  "H.  Eeginte, 
equestre,  solandriflorum,  striatum,  miniatum, 
rutilum,  fulgidum,  vittatum  superbum,  cro- 
catum,  psittacinum,  calyptratum,  stylosum, 
striatifolium,  pulverulentuni,  and  aulicum  pla- 
typetalum."  Mr.  Carton  adds  that  "  H.  vit- 
tatum superbum,  crossed  by  Reginte,  produces 
beautiful  varieties  of  Johnsoni  ;  this,  again, 
fertilised  by  Johnsoni  produces  splendid 
flowers.  Seedlings  from  Johnsoni,  by  rutilum, 
are  of  a  most  brilliant  colour,  well  deserving 
the  name  of  eplendens,  given  to  it  by  the 
late  Dean  of  Manchester  ;  they  flower  very 
freely.  Seedlings  from  Johnsoni  by  psitta- 
cinum are  truly  beautiful,  and  psittacinum,  or 
any  of  those  seedling  varieties,  crossed  with 
striatifolium  produce  lovely  delicate  flowers, 
traced  like  net-work."  It  would,  probably,  be 
very  dLfticult  to  obtain  the  above  selection  of 
varieties,  but  there  is  yet  a  wide  and  fair  field 
for  the  hybridist  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
hark  back  to  first  principles.  It  is  well  known 
how  Messrs.  Veitch  came  in  with  their  beau- 
tiful original  introductions,  H.  Leopold!  and  H. 
pardinum,  and  revolutionised  the  entire  genus  ; 
their  work  is  now  before  the  public,  and  can  be 
seen  in  their  Chelsea  nurseries.  Not  much  has 
been  said  or  written  at  any  time  of  the  good 
work  done  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Kelway 
at  Langport,  Somerset.  They  have  boldly 
struck  out  a  course  of  their  own,  and  have 
made  excellent  progress  in  cultivating  them  on 


the  half-hardy  system.  They  have  now  a  stock 
of  20,000  named  varieties  and  seedlings  treated 
in  the  following  manner  :  The  bulbs  are  planted 
out  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  their  nursery  in  an 
open  situation,  the  ground  being  first  well  en- 
riched with  old  hotbed  or  cow  manure,  using  a 
liberal  proportion  of  yellow  sand.  Span-roofed 
frames,  9  feet  wide,  with  wooden  sides  and 
ends,  are  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  bulbs 
are  planted  out  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  deep, 
according  to  their  size.  Drills  are  made  for  them 
from  C  inches  to  9  inches  apart,  and  the  bulbs  are 
from  3  inches  to  C  inches  asunder  in  the  drills. 
It  requires  about  two  or  three  years  for  the 
bulbs  to  grow  into  a  flowering  size.  When  they 
have  grown  to  that  size  they  are  potted,  and 
the  pots  are  plunged  out  in  frames  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  are 
treated.  They  produce  the  general  display  of 
bloom  in  May,  but  flower-scapes  are  occasionally 
produced  all  through  the  summer.  These  bulbs 
receive  no  artificial  heat,  but  are  protected 
during  winter  by  a  covering  of  hay  inside  the 
frames  and  ordinary  mats  over  the  glass  out- 
side. Doubtless  a  hardy  strain  has  been  ob- 
tained by  selection,  and  as  an  assortment  of 
them  has  been  exhibited  in  London,  and  may 
be  again,  the  public  have  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  what  they  are  like.  There  are 
rich  and  decided  colours  amongst  them,  but  the 
corolla  of  the  flowers  is  narrower  and  the  petals 
more  pointed  than  in  the  best  strains  of  the 
hothouse  varieties  ;  nevertheless,  they  are  very 
elegant,  and  being  so  easily  cultivated,  they 
must  be  excellent  subjects  for  those  who  would 
like  to  possess  such  flowers,  but  are  not  able  to 
afl'ord  the  luxury  of  a  hothouse. 

J.  Douglas. 


The  double  white  greenhouse  Khododen- 

dron. — The  beantitnl  double  white  R.  balsamiflornm 
albnm  is  a  flower  which  should  commend  itself  to 
those  who  want  a  neat  bloom  for  making  button- 
hole bouqaets.  It  opens  with  a  greenish  tint,  but 
changes  to  a  clear  ivory  white.  'The  history  of  this 
variety  is  interesting.  Mr.  Heal,  the  raiser,  dis- 
covered on  a  truss  of  bloom  one  flower  which 
showed  a  tendency  to  doubling,  and  forthwith  re- 
moved all  the  blooms  except  this,  fertilising  it  with 
its  own  pollen.  Seed  was  produced,  and  from  that 
pod  resulted  cot  only  the  pare  white,  perfectly 
doable  variety,  but  also  double  flesh-coloured,  rose 
and  yellow.  Plants  of  it  are  in  bloom  now  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 

■Violets  dying  off. — Employers  are  none  too 
ready  to  listen  to  excnses  gardeners  may  have  to 
offer  anent  any  failures  that  take  place,  and  they 
would  appear  to  be  especially  Eceptical  with  regard 
to  any  break  down  in  the  case  of  Violets  under 
glass.  I  can  fully  appreciate  their  disappointment 
and  annoyance  in  this  particular  instance,  having 
this  season  especially  met  with  several  very  bad 
failures,  but  1  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
respective  gardeners  are  wholly  to  blame  in  the 
matter,  or  even  that  they  could  have  checked  the 
disease.  This  subject  I  have  before  alluded  to,  but 
am  retnining  to  it  in  order  to  comment  on  the 
remarks  by  T.  Arnold  on  p.  301.  The  disease 
he  has  had  to  contend  with  is  quite  an  old,  if 
most  objectionable  acquaintance,  and  altogether 
different  to  that  with  which  "  W.  B.,"  "H.  E.  G," 
and  others  have  had  to  contend  for  the  first  time, 
on  a  large  scale  at  any  rate,  this  season.  As  T. 
Arnold  pointed  out,  the  older  disease,  most  probably 
a  Peronospora,  is  much  the  same  as  affects  Let- 
tuces, is  communicated  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  destroys  the  whole  plant.  For  this  T. 
Arnold  gives  a  very  good  remedy,  but  much  the 
same  method  of  procedure  has  been  tried  in  two 
different  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  case 
of  the  other  disease  without  checking  it  in  any  way. 
With  the  newer  and  more  destructive  disease,  as 
far  as  foliage  and  flowers  are  concerned,  failure  is 
scarcely  the  fault  of  the  grower,  any  more  than  a 


man  can  be  blamed  for  not  being  able  to  prevent 
Potato  disease.  Nor  is  frost  responsible  for  the 
apparently  partially  burnt  foliage. — J.  M.  H. 

liilium  Harrisi. — Several  thousands  of  this 
variety  are  imported  every  year  principally  from 
America,  and  it  is  probable  the  numbers  will  greatly 
increase,  for  it  is  a  most  beautiful  Lily  for  flower- 
ing early  in  the  year,  that  is  in  the  case  of  im- 
ported bulbs,  as  when  grown  in  this  country  they 
have  more  the  character  of  the  typical  Lilium 
longiflorum  and  bloom  later  in  the  season.  This  is 
in  all  probability  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  im- 
ported bulbs  being  ripened  so  much  earlier,  as  they 
reach  this  country  while  L.  Harrisi  in  the  open 
border  is  still  fresh  and  green.  In  purchasing  this 
Lily  one  practice  so  often  followed  is  that  of  ob- 
taining the  bulbs  too  late  in  the  season,  as  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  reach  here  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  or  in  September,  and  consequently 
if  dormant  bulbs  are  obtained  after  Christmas  they 
will,  of  course,  have  remained  on  the  shelves  of  a 
warehouse  or  in  some  similar  position,  and  will 
consequently  be  greatly  weakened.  When  there  is 
a  still  farther  delay  in  potting  them,  the  bulbs,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  still  lose  power,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  small  bulbs  potted  in  September  will 
flower  quite  as  well  as  those  double  the  size  that 
are  not  potted  until  February.  Even  if  a  succession 
of  blooms  is  required  the  bulbs  should  be  all  potted 
without  delay,  as  the  after-treatment  may  be  so 
regulated  as  to  vary  greatly  the  time  of  flowering. 
— H.  P. 

Double-leaved  Sundew (Drosera  dichotoma). 
— This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Australian 
Sundews,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  easiest  to  culti- 
vate successfully,  for,  given  the  treatment  accorded 
to  the  general  run  of  greenhouse  plants,  it  will 
grow  well.  It  is  a  species  that  attains  a  height  of 
6  inches  or  more,  the  erect  footstalks,  which  sup- 
port the  curiously  forked  leaves,  that  are  thickly 
covered  with  hairs,  being  each  terminated  by  a 
drop  of  glutinous  substance,  which  secures  all  the 
small  flies  and  other  minute  insects  that  alight 
thereon.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  forms  quite  a 
cluster  of  leaves  when  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
This  Sundew  will  do  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  while  ample  drainage  is  also  necessary. 
It  is  most  at  home  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
in  which  it  is  growing  is  somewhat  moist,  and  in  a 
dry  airy  greenhouse  a  good  plan  is  to  plunge  the 
pot  in  which  the  plant  is  growing  within  another, 
and  fill  up  the  intervening  space  with  live  Sphag- 
num. This  species  is  perennial,  and  can  be  readily 
increased  by  suckers.  If  desired  to  obtain  a  quan- 
tity this  can  be  readily  done,  provided  a  few  old 
plants  are  available,  as  they  may  be  shaken  out  of 
their  pots,  all  the  soil  removed,  and  the  larger  roots 
cut  up  into  lengths  of  an  inch  or  two  and  laid  in 
pans  of  sandy  peat,  or  peat  and  Sphagnum.  These 
pans  should  be  placed  in  a  fairly  moist  spot  till 
the  young  plants  make  their  appearance,  when  they 
must  be  potted  off,  and  will  then  grow  away 
quickly.  In  the  case  of  established  plants,  if  shaded 
a  good  deal,  the  leaves  remain  quite  green,  but 
where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  they  acquire  a  red- 
dish tinge.— H.  P. 

St.  Helena  Ebony. — Mr.  Morris,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  scientific  committee,  aUuded  to  the 
peculiar  vegetation  of  St.  Helena,  now  confined, 
tor  the  most  part,  to  a  small  area  in  the  central  and 
higher  part  of  the  island.  Many  of  the  trees  for- 
merly native  to  the  island  are  now  all  but,  or  quite, 
extinct.  Among  them  is  a  species  of  Trochetia, 
or  Melhania.  The  trunks  of  this  tree  are  embedded 
in  the  cliffs  of  the  island,  and  are  dug  out  by  the 
inhabitants  for  the  sake  of  manufacturing  orna- 
ments. The  following  quotations  from  Melhss' 
exhaustive  work  on  St.  Helena  refers  to  this  plant : 
"  The  native  Ebony  of  St.  Helena.— This  plant  I 
believe  to  be  now  extinct.  It  formerly  grew  on  the 
outer  portions  of  the  island,  near  the  coast,  at  alti- 
tudes of  2  to  4,  where  the  weather-beaten  stems 
are  still  found  deeply  imbedded  in  the  surface  soil. 
The  last  plant  I  saw  was  a  small  one  growing  in  the 
garden  at  Oakbank,  about  twenty- five  jears  ago, 
but  it  is  not  there  now,  and  I  have  searched  the 
whole  island  over  for  another,  but  in  vain.    The 
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leaves  were  dark  green  and  the  flowers  white  ;  the 
wood  is  very  hard,  heavy,  black  in  colour,  and  ex- 
tremely brittle.  It  is  still  collected  and  turned  into 
ornaments,  which  are  much  prized  on  account  of 
their  rarity.  That  this  tree  once  formed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  vegetation  clothing  the  island 
on  those  parts  that  are  now  quite  barren,  is  strongly 
evidenced  by  the  many  references  to  it  in  the  local  re- 
cords. PI.  29.  It  lathe  Dombeyaerythroxylonof 
Andr.,  Bot.  ligjios.,  vi.,  t.  3s!i,  not  of  Willdenow."  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  plant  is  still  in  ex- 
istence under  cultivation  at  Kew  (and  perhaps  else- 
where) under  the  name  of  Dombeya  erythroxylon. 
At  the  present  time  the  plant,  which  was  obtained 
from  the  gardens  at  Herrenhausen,  is  in  flower  at 
Kew.  Mr.  MacLachlan  called  attention  to  the  in- 
teresting remark  on  the  rare  plants  of  St.  Helena, 
contained  in  Mr.  WoUaston's  book  on  the  "  Coleop- 
tera  of  the  Atlantic  Islands." 


Kitchen   Garden. 

CELERY. 

Like  almost  all  other  vegetables,  Celery  affords 
an  example  of  the  modifications  which  are  pro- 
duced in  typical  plants  by  cultivation,  the 
effects  of  which  are  analogous  to  those  of  do- 
mestication in  the  case  of  animals.  In  order  to 
have  a  correct  estimate  of  the  subject,  from  seeing 
the  progress  which  has  been  made,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  two  extremes  of  the  starting-point 
and  the  terminus,  that  is,  the  wild  type  of  the 


.Apple-shaped  Celeriac  (one-sisth  natural  size). 

plant  and  that  form  of  it  which  is  now  regarded 
as  the  most  highly  developed  one.  The  wild 
Celery  (Apium  graveolens)  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Apium  (established 
by  Hoffmann),  and  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Parsley  (Apium  Petroselinum,  L  ,  Petroseli- 
nura  sativum,  Hoffmaim), 

The  following  description  of  it  was  furnished 
by  an  examination  of  specimens  collected  in 
Lower  Brittany  and  sent  to  us  by  M.  Blanchard, 
head  gardener  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Brest  : — 

A  perennial  plant  with  a  cjespitose  root-stock 
which  runs  underground  and  forms  a  dense  spread- 
ing tuft  or  sheet  by  sending  up  numerous  shoots  ; 
the  roots  also  are  stoloniferous,  and  bear  slender 
rootlets,  which  are  not  tuberous  in  any  way.  The 
leaves  are  numerous,  all  radical ;  limb  of  the  leaf 
irregularly  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  and  unequally 
toothed.  Leaf-stalk  angular,  channelled,  hollow, 
and,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  plant,  having  a 
slight,  but  distinctly  perceptible  odour  of  Celery 

When  we  consider  the  characteristics  of  the 
plant  thus  described  and  compare  it  with  the 
varieties  or  forms  of  it  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  cultivation,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
great  degree  of  importance  which  botanists  at- 
tach to  the  frequently  insignificant  character- 
istics  of  their   species,  and   especially  do   we 


wonder  at  the  distinction  which  they  are  so  , 
eager  to  make  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  a 
species  or  type  over  any  varieties  which  may  be 
raised  from  it.  In  this  they  are  certainly 
wrong,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  at 
least. 

In  the  case  of  the  Celery  plant,  we  do  not 
know  when,  how,  or  by  whom  the  first  improve- 
ments were  made,  but   we  do  know  that  the 


Common  Celeriao  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery  (one-sixth 
natural  size). 

leaf-stalks  are  the  part  of  the  plant  which  was 
first  improved  by  cultivation,  under  which  they 
gradually  became  larger  and  more  solid.  At 
some  time  or  other  later  on,  a  small  enlarge- 
ment of  the  root  was  observed  in  some  plant 
or  plants,  and  this  new  feature  was  carefully 
encouraged  until  the  enlargement  gradually  de- 
veloped into  the  great  size  now  seen  in  the  root 
of  the  Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery  (see 
illustration),  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  root 


Curled  solid  wbite  CekTy  (one-sisth  natural  size). 

being  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks. 

In  the  meantime,  while  these  improvements 
were  in  progress,  certain  changes  were,  in  some 
cases,  observed  in  the  colouring  of  the  leaves, 
while  the  stalks  assumed  a  purplish  tinge,  as  in 
the  Celeri  Violet  de  Tours  (known  in  England 
as  the  London  Market  Red,  or  Ivery's  Nonesuch 
Celery).  A  similar  modification  of  colour  oc- 
curred also  amongst  the  Turnip-rooted  kinds, 
in  some  of  which  the  leaf-stalks  took  on  a  pur- 


plish hue,  as  in  the  Apple-shaped  Celeriac  (see 
illu.stration).  This  purplish  tinge  is  not  accom- 
panied with  any  modification  in  the  edible 
qualities  of  the  leafstalk,  and  all  varieties, 
green-stalked  and  purple- stalked,  require  to  be 
blanched  before  tliey  are  fit  to  send  to  table. 
A  variety  in  which  the  stalks  are  naturally 
white  and  comparatively  tender  was  raised  some 
time  ago  by  M.  Chemin,  a  nurseryman,  near 
Paris.  This  variety  does  not  require  to  be 
blanched  to  improve  its  appearance,  but  it  is 
more  tender  when  earthed  up  in  the  usual  way. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  mention  a  few  varie- 
ties which  form  a  sort  of  classification  in  each 
of  the  two  groups.  Leaf-stalk  group:  Soup 
Celery  (Celeri  a  couper)  (see  illustration).  Solid 
White  (see  illustration).  Curled  Solid  White, 
Dwarf  Solid  White,  Chemin,  or  Golden  Yellow 
Celery.  Turnip-rooted  group:  Common  Ce- 
leriac, or  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  Prague  Celeriac, 
Apple-shaped  Celeriac. 

These  few  varieties  taken  from  each  group 
are  not  the  only  ones.  The  varieties  of  Celery, 
which  are  already  very  numerous,  are  daily  be- 
coming more  so.     In  the  first  group  the  diffe- 


Soup  Celery  (one-sixth  natural  size). 

rencea  reside  in  the  colour,  size,  and  vigour  of 
the  leaf-stalks.  In  the  second  group,  to  theee 
differences  are  added  the  form  and  size  of  the 
tuberous  root  and  its  greater  or  less  tendency 
to  grow  up  to  the  surface  of  the  soU  or  even  to 
protrude  from  it.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
solidity  of  the  stem  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
root  are  essentially  the  results  of  cultivation, 
and  that  these  two  characteristics  are  never  mot 
with  in  Celery  plants  growing  in  the  wild  state. 
If  we  add  that  all  these  forms  reproduce  them- 
selves exactly  from  seed,  often  in  a  much  better 
manner  than  many  of  the  so-called  "good 
species,"  where  is  the  botanist's  lauded  diffe- 
rence in  favour  of  the  latter  !  We  have  shown 
that  the  differences  which  exist  are  all  in  favour 
of  the  varieties,  as  anyone  must  see  who  com- 
pares the  wild  Celery  plant  with  the  Turnip- 
rooted  Celery.  If  some  scientists  would  seriously 
reflect  on  this  they  would  not  treat  practical 
horticulturists  so  disdainfully  as  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  if  they  could  only  bring 
themselves  into  harmony  with  the  matter-of- 
fact  workers,  "science"  would  be  all  the  better 
(or  it,  and  the  scientists  themselves  would  cer- 
tainly be  nothing  the  worse. — Revue  Horticole. 

Planting  Potatoes.— The  weather  and  sta'e 
of  the  ground  have  been  unusually  favourable  to 
gardening  operations  generally  this  season,  and  on 
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all  sides  good  progress  has  been  made  with  Potato 
planting  in  particular.  The  late  and  midseason 
varieties  ought  to  be  first  got  in,  leaving  the  Ash- 
leafs  and  other  quick-growing  sorts  till  the  last. 
Any  time  in  April  will  be  soon  enough  for  the 
latter,  and  this  season  we  shall  be  content  to  plant 
a  good  breadth  of  ground  with  Myatt's  Ashleaf 
early  in  May.  The  fact  that  an  unlimited  number 
of  varieties  is  altogether  a  mistake,  and  especially 
as  regards  keeping  up  an  unbroken  supply  of  reli- 
able tubers  of  the  best  table  quality,  is  fast  becom- 
ing apparent  to  enthusiasts  as  well  as  practical 
gardeners,  and  the  sooner  the  weeding-out  process 
becomes  general,  the  better  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned.— M. 


ASPARAGUS  ON  HEAVY  LAND. 

In  the  district  where  T  practise  gardening  the 
natural  soil  varies  suri^risingly,  though  perhaps 
not  more  so  than  is  frequently  the  case  in  hilly 
localities.     Variability    of    soils    has    a    more 
marked  effect  upon  Asparagus  than  on  any  other 
vegetable  grown,  but  this  fact  is  not  sufBciently 
realised  by  those  who  fail  to  produce  it  satisfac- 
torily.    It  may  succeed  admirably  in  one  gar- 
den without  any  special  treatment  and  yet  fail 
co_mpletely  in  a  neighbouring  place,  simply  be- 
cause the  natural  conditions,  more  especially  as 
I'egards   the   constitution   of    the    subsoil,   are 
against  it.     The  less  clay  there  is  in  either  the 
surface  or  subsoils  the  more  easily  Asparagus 
may  be  cultivated,  and  those  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  completely  alter  the  character  of  the 
soil  must  not  be  blamed  for  failures,  at  any  rate 
not  so  much  so  as  many    employers  seem   to 
think.     It  is  very  annoying,  I  admit,  to  owners 
of  gardens  to  have  little  or  no  Asparagus  after 
repeated  attempts   at   cultivating  it,  but  they 
ought  to  be  reasonable  all  the  same.     In  many 
instances  the  gardener's  reasons  or  explanations 
are  not  believed  in,  but  if  an  outsider  is  con- 
sulted his  advice  is  usually  taken.     Quite  re- 
cently a  gentleman  solicited  my  opinion  on  the 
matter  of  Asparagus  culture,   he   being  much 
vexed   at  the  failure   attending   repeated  and 
rather  expensive  attempts  at  Asparagus  culture. 
It  had  been  tried  on  the  raised  bed  system  and 
also  on  the  level,  or  French  method  of  culture. 
The  former  or  older  plan  gave  the  best,  though 
by  no  means  satisfactory  results,   and  this  to 
me  proved  the  subsoil  was  partly  or  wholly  to 
blame  for  the  failures.     On  visiting  the  garden 
owned  by  the  gentleman  in  (juestion  I  found 
the  Asparagus  bed  covered  with  fully  9  inches 
of  rich  solid  manure,  and  was  informed  that 
when  this  was  removed  early  in  April  a  dress- 
ing of  salt  would  be  applied.     If  this  was  not 
enough   to  ruin  beds  of  Asparagus  on  heavy 
land  I  should  like  to  know  what  more  could 
have  been  done  towards  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  roots.    When  I  commented  adversely 
on    this   practice   it   was   pointed   out   that   it 
answered   admirably   in   another    garden    pre- 
viously owned  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  why 
not  in  this  case  also  '.     It  transpired  that  where 
the  heavy  mulching  and  salting  were  followed 
by  such  good  results  the  soil  was  naturally  a 
light,  free-working  loam   resting  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil  ;  whereas,  when  I  looked  into  the  state 
of  failing  plantations  I  found  the  surface  sodden 
and  cold  and  the  subsoil  a  retentive  clay.     The 
latter  had  been  well  broken   up   and   manure 
freely  mixed  with  it,  but  the  effect  of  the  latter 
is  fleeting,  and  eventually  tends  to  greater  re- 
tentiveness  of   moisture.     Asparagus   will   not 
long  survive  in  soil  which  when  squeezed  in  the 
hand  proves  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  puddling 
clay,  and  if  planted  in  heavy  ground  very  care- 
ful indeed  must  the  subsequent  treatment  be. 
On  no  account  should  salt  come  near  it,  nothing 
more  quickly  causing  clay  to  run  and  the  soil 
become  pasty.     Salt  is  by  no  means  the  best 


rnanure  that  can  be  given  Asparagus  even  on 
light  land,  and  it  ought  never  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  clayey  soils. 

Every  cultivator  should  study  the  character 
of  his  own  particular  soil,  and  also  pay  good 
attention  to  the  drainage.     If  the  latter  is  per- 
fect, that  is  to  say  suflicient  to  carry  away  all 
surplus    moisture   without   absolutely   drawing 
away  what  lighter  soils  may  need,  and  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  a  light 
sandy  character,  clay  in  particular  being  absent, 
then  may  Asparagus  be  simply  grown  anyhow. 
When,    however,  the  conditions  vary  consider- 
ably from  this  happy  state  of  affairs,  then  must 
the  treatment   also  vary,  both  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  the  beds  and  their  subsequent 
management.      The  plan    of   planting  on  the 
level  answers  admirably  on  heavily  manured, 
deeply-dug  light  sandy  land,  and  fairly  well  on 
medium  soils,  but  fails  conspicuously  in  many 
cases  where  the  position  is  low  or  badly  drained 
and  the  soil  of  a   heavy  character.     I  repeat 
"  many  cases,"   as   instances  could    be    given 
where  success  rather  than  failure  has  attended 
the  adoption  of  a  modification  of   the  French 
system    on    somewhat    heavy    soils,    but     the 
autumn  mulchings  of  manure  and  spring  dress- 
ings of  salt  were  discarded  in  favour  of  spring 
surfacings  of  leaf  soil  and  other  light  compost, 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  guano.     It  may  strike 
some  of  my  readers  as  being  a  doubtful  theory, 
but  I  believe  I  am  strictly  correct  in  affirming 
that    land    lightly    forked    over    and    heavily 
mulched   with   solid   manure  in   the   autumn, 
during   the    winter    becomes    several    degrees 
colder,  and   very   much    moister    than   would 
have  been  the  case  if  left  untouched  and  un- 
covered till  the  spring.     What  is  there  in  the 
constitution  of  Asparagus  to  warrant  the  appli- 
cation of  such  large  quantities  of  rich   manure 
and  the  retention  of  so  much  moisture  in  the 
soil  >    In  reality  more  often  than  not  warmth  is 
most  needed  till  the  summer  months,  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  even  a   hot  dry  summer  is 
better  calculated  to  benefit  Asparagus  than  a  dull 
showery  season.     It  has  recently  been  suggested 
that  an  occasional  dressing  of  lime  would,   in 
many  instances,  be  more  beneficial  to  the  beds 
than  either  rich  manure  or  salt,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this,  especially  where  heavy 
land  has  been  repeatedly  given  rich  dressings. 


A  well-formed  Asparagus  bed  will  remain  in 
a  profitable  state  for  twenty-five  years  or  even 
longer,  and  this  being  so,  owners  of  gardens 
ought  not  to  begrudge  a  little  extra  labour  and 
expense  at  the  outset ;  in  fact,  as  I  have  proved, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  cases  where 
much  clay  abounds  anywhere  near  the  sur- 
face. In  many  instances  the  time  probably 
could  have  been  better  spared  in  the  autumn 
or  during  the  winter,  and  the  ground  would 
have  had  a  chance  to  settle  down  more 
evenly,  but  a  dry  time  in  the  early  part  of 
April  not  unfrequently  might  be  chosen  for  the 
work  with  greater  advantage  in  other  respects. 
Three  large  beds  are  at  the  present  time  being 
prepared  under  my  direction  in  the  garden  al- 
ready alluded  to,  and  the  method  of  procedure 
briefly  detailed  may  prove  interesting.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  Asparagus  is  produced 
earliest  on  raised  beds  3  feet  wide,  but  in  other 
respects  the  preference  may  well  be  given  to 
those  somewhat  wider.  There  will  therefore 
be,  when  completed,  one  bed  ?>  feet  wide  to  hold 
two  rows  of  plants,  and  two  5  feet  wide  for  three 
rows  with  alleys  2  feet  wide  between  them. 
Each  bed  was  marked  with  stout  permanent 
stakes  at  the  corners  and  duly  lined  out.  The 
top  spit  being  only  moderately  heavy,  having 
been  in  cultivation  for  the  past  sixty  years,  was 


thrown  out  into  the  alleys  (only  one  bed  was 
made  at  the  time),  and  on  this  from  0  inches  to 
9  inches  of  the  best  of  the  subsoil  were  deposited, 
the  clay  being  bared  underneath.    Fully  9  inches 
of  the  latter  were  dug  out  and  wheeled  clean  out 
of  the  garden,  the  bottom  being  hoUowed  so  as 
to  be  slightly  the  lowest  in  the  centre,  and  along 
which  a  single  3-inch  common  pipe  drain  was 
laid.     The  next  proceeding  was  to  wheel  in  a 
good  layer  of  brick  ends,  stones,  coarse  mortar 
rubbish,  and  clinkers,  the  smallest  being  on  the 
top,  a  covering  of  strawy  litter  also  being  given 
with  the  aim  of  keeping  the  fresh   soil  from 
washing   down   to  and  clogging  the  drainage. 
About  12  inches  of  the  subsoil  and  a  portion  of 
the  surface  soil  were  then  evenly  thrown  in,  and 
with   this   were  freely   mixed   stable   manure, 
mortar  rubbish,  and  other  coarse  materials,  im- 
perishable  or   otherwise,  that   would  serve  to 
keep  it  porous  and  otherwise  congenial  to  the 
Asparagus  roots.     The  remainder  of  the  surface 
soil  having  been  next  disposed  on  the  bed,  with 
this   was  mixed  leaf  soil,  thoroughly  decayed 
manure,  fine  mortar   rubbish,  sandy  soil,  and 
the  contents  of  a  garden  "  smother  "  or  slow  fire. 
All  having  been  thoroughly  mixed,  a  light  com- 
post most  suitable  for  Asparagus  was  the  result, 
the  bed  being  from  12  inches  to  1.5  inches  above 
the  ordinary  garden  level,  this  eventually  sinking 
probably  about  6  inches.     Beds  formed  in  this 
manner  and  properly  managed  afterwards  ought 
not  to  fail,  and  as  Asparagus  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  during  April  or  even  early  in  May,  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  for  one  or  more  beds  to  be  made 
somewhat  on  the  lines  laid  doim.     In  many  in- 
stances there  is  no  need  to  remove  the  subsoil, 
especially  if  it  has  been  previously  improved  by 
trenching,  and  the  addition  of  various  imperish- 
able or  slowly  soluble  substances,  and  only  in 
extreme   cases  are  single  drains  and  drainage 
material  required,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  site  is 
already  well  drained.     Sea  sand  freely  mixed 
with  the  ordinary  somewhat  heavy  garden  soil 
will  improve  it  considerably,  but  so  also  would 
river  or  other  sand,  and  I  should  advise  that 
whichever  can  be  most  cheaply  procured  should 
be  used.  I.  M.  H. 


CUCUMBERS  FAILING. 
I  SHALL  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  writer  in  The 
Garden  could  tell  me  the  cause  of  Cucumbers  dy- 
ing off  like  the  one  I  enclose.  Qaite  half  of  the 
little  fruits  turn  yellow.  The  plants  were  planted 
out  in  a  span  house  in  January,  the  temperature 
daring  the  day  73"  to  80°,  65°  to  70°  by  night; 
bottom  heat  75°  to  80°.  I  top-dress  them  once  a 
week  with  warm  soil  and  a  little  bone  dust. 
A  chink  of  air  is  given  when  the  weather  is  suit- 
able.—E.  J. 

♦,*  In  all  probability  "  E.  J."  has  been  over-zeal- 
ous  in  the  matter  of  high  temperatures  and  frequent 
top-dressings,  an  excess  of  either  alone  being  cal- 
culated to  impair  the  general  productiveness  of  Cu- 
cumber plants,  at  any  rate  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  A  very  similar  case  came  under  my 
notice  nearly  two  months  ago,  a  number  of  com- 
paratively vigorous  plants  failing  to  swell  off  any 
fruit  at  all.  I  could  only  suggest  that  lowering 
the  temperature  should  be  tried,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  I  received  an  intimation  from  the 
grower  that  plenty  of  fruit  were  swelling  off,  the 
remedy  being  most  satisfactory.  To  maintain  a 
day  temperature  of  from  75°  to  80°  by  day,  65° 
to  70°  by  night,  and  a  bottom  heat  from  hot-water 
pipes  of  75°  to  80°,  the  pipes  must  be  made  very 
hot  indeed  at  times,  and  far  from  congenial  to 
the  Cucumbers,  which  delight  in  a  moist  rather 
than  a  parched  atmosphere.  Better  by  far  lower 
the  temperature  10°  all  round  in  cold  frosty 
weather,  a  slight  increase  being  permitted  when 
the  external  atmosphere  is  milder.  When  the  days 
get  longer  and  warmer,  then  may  higher  tempera- 
tures, or  those  given  by  "  E.  J.,"  be  kept  up  with 
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advantage.  Weekly  top-dressings  of  "  soil,"  what- 
ever that  may  be  composed  of,  and  bone  meal  are 
scarcely  necessary  when  Cucumbers  are  in  fall 
bearing,  and  are  certainly  uncalled  for  daring  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  high  feeding  being  op- 
posed to  productiveness  in  all  cases  where  the 
plants  are  young  and  naturally  full  of  vigour. 
"  E.  .T."  ought  to  cease  top-dressing  till  the  plants 
are  cropping  freely,  and  subsequently  renew  it 
only  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  roots  active 
near  the  surface,  or  say  at  not  less  than  fortnightly 
intervals.  A  close,  heavy,  and  rich  compost  is  not 
saitable  for  top-dressing  Cucumbers,  little  else  but 
rough  fibrous  loam  being  needed,  some  kind  of 
clear  liquid  manure  being  given  frequently  when 
the  plants  are  cropping  heavily.  Light  fibreless 
loam  not  being  available,  then  ought  old  Mushroom 
bed  manure,  charred  garden  refuse,  or  charcoal  to 
be  freely  added  in  order  to  make  it  sufficiently  por- 
ous and  otherwise  congenial  to  the  plants.  A  very 
little  bone  meal  suffices.  Those  who  are  anxious 
to  learn  the  cause  of  failures  ought  in  all  cases  to 
give  the  fullest  particulars  of  their  treatment,  not 
omitting  to  describe  the  compost  used,  and  also  to 
state  the  name  of  the  variety  grown,  as  there  are 
soms  sorts   more  liable  to  fail  than  others. — W.  I. 


SALADINGS. 
It  presented  an  odd  commentary  upon  our  powers 
of  production  that  M.  Henri  Yilmorin's  admirable 
paper  on  saladings,  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  should  have  been  so 
poorly  illustrated  by  saladspecimens.  Oddly  enough, 
also,  what  was  present  was  sent  by  Mr.  Webber, 
of  Covent  Garden,  and  was  presumably  more  of 
foreign  than  of  home  growth.  Were  we  a  salad- 
growing  as  well  as  a  salad-eating  people,  we  might 
have  seen  present  a  really  extensive  and  thoroughly 
representative  collection  of  salads.  But  for  Mr. 
Webber's  kind  consideration,  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  British  salads  would  have  been 
a  few  Cucumbers  and  bunches  of  Watercress. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
all,  like  the  French,  salad  consumers,  we  do 
get  through  a  good  deal  of  salad  daring  the  year, 
but  it  is  not  in  a  systematic  fashion.  We  get 
gluts  of  Lettuces,  of  Celery,  of  Cucumbers,  of 
Tomatoes,  although  these  last  are  little  par- 
taken of  by  us  in  salad  fashion.  We  have,  too, 
sometimes  plenty  of  Endive,  a  good  quantity  of 
Mustard  and  Cress,  nearly  always  plenty  of  Beet- 
root, and  Watercress  all  the  year  round  ;  bat  still 
oar  supplies  of  these  and  kindred  subjects  are  of 
a  somewhat  spasmodic  character,  and  it  cannot  at 
all  be  said  that  we  are  a  salad-consuming  people. 
Now  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  comparative 
lack  of  appreciation  for  salad  is  due  to  climate 
or  to  our  peculiar  tastes  in  diet.  The  consumption 
so  largely  of  hot  foods,  especially  of  meat,  is 
doubtless  induced  by  the  generally  cold  nature  of 
the  weather,  as  2)er  contra  hot  weather  -seems  at 
once  to  promote  a  demand  for  cool  saladings  and 
drinks  that  are  cool  and  refreshing.  But  it  too 
often  happens  that  Just  when  hot  weather  sets  in, 
we  are  worse  oS  for  salads  than  at  almost  any  other 
period  of  the  year.  We  may  have  an  abundance  of 
Lettuce,  perhaps,  but  every  gardener  knows  too 
well  how  soon  heat  and  drought  induce  bolting, 
and,  perhaps,  fearing  there  may  be  no  demand,  little 
provision  has  been  made  by  timely  sowings  for  a 
succession.  It  is  hard  to  excel  in  the  whole  range 
of  salads  a  deliciously  blanched,  quickly  grown 
Lettuce,  and  if  we  would  be  more  careful  to  select 
those  stocks  of  the  White  Cos  and  White  Cabbage, 
which  stand  fairly  well  through  drought,  our 
markets  would  fare  better.  These  long  standing 
strains  seem  to  be  very  little  known,  and  are  seldom 
grown.  We  cannot  well  have  Celery  in  good  form 
for  eating  in  the  summer,  and  Endive  is  not  a  hot 
weather  salad,  however  pleasant  and  crisp  it  may 
be  in  the  winter  when  properly  blanched.  Water- 
cress is  too  often  just  then  hot  and  tasting  of  stag- 
nant water,  so  that  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
acceptable  of  salads  are  denied  to  us  in  hot  weather. 
Of  Cucumbers  we  can  have  enough,  and  fresh  tjo, 
but  then  the  Cucumber  is  perhaps  the  least 
digestible  of    all    salads.      Few  indeed    are    the 


persons  who  can  serve  up  a  refined  mixed  salad  or 
other  than  a  compound  ia  which  oil,  vinegar,  and 
coarse  Lettacs  leaves  do  not  predominate.  So  far 
as  could  be  gathered  from  M.  Yilmorin's  most  im- 
perfectly heard  paper,  that  gentleman  mentioned 
many  vegetables  which,  common  enough  in  France, 
are  hardly  known  in  this  country,  much  less  grown 
as  salads.  It  would  seem  that  blanched  tops  of 
various  roots  which  we  have  never  dreamt  of  using 
are  employed  as  salads,  and  yet  they  ii>ay  be 
very  pleasant  eating  indeed  in  the  majority  of 
cases  so  far  as  salads  are  concerned. 

All  the  difference  is  found  in  blanching  or  other- 
wise as  to  fitness  for  consumption  or  abstention, 
and  many  are  the  plants  which  offensive  in  a  green 
state  are  almost  delicious  eating  when  well  and 
cleanly  blanched.  So  far  as  a  supply  of  salads  to 
the  market  is  concerned,  poor  as  it  relatively  may 
be  now,  it  is  certain  that  if  a  real  demand  be  created, 
our  home  growers  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  meet 
it.  It  is  with  them  a  question  of  profit,  but  it  is 
also  the  case  that  a  supply  of  winter  salading  can 
only  be  furnished  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
glass  at  command.  But  just  as  hundreds  of  houses 
have  been  erected  in  the  country  almost  solely  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  Tomatoes,  so  also  would  acres 
of  ground  be  covered  with  frames  for  salad  produc- 
tion if  a  large  demand  for  salads  were  created.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  set  up  for  salads  some  real  merit  of 
a  healthful  or  medicinal  kind  1  and  failing  a  real 
merit,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  fictitious 
merit,  which  because  fictitious  would  probably  be 
all  the  more  readily  credited.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons took  to  eating  Tomatoes  because  they  were 
told  the  fruits  were  good  for  the  liver,  and  now  par- 
take of  them  with  exceeding  zest  because  a  strong 
liking  for  the  fruits  has  been  acquired.  We  have 
not  yet  got  within  measurable  distance  of  the  ulti- 
mate demand  for  Tomatoes,  for  they  will  yet  become 
articles  of  common  consumption.  Just  what  has 
been  done  for  Tomatoes  we  want  done  for  salads. 
They  need  popularising.  Create  a  large  demand, 
and  a  large  supply  will  soon  follow.  The  vegeta- 
rians who  pose  as  food  reformers  might  do  more 
to  popularise  salads,  indeed  vegetables  generally, 
but  their  efforts  seem  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  the 
popularising  of  fruit.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said 
with  reference  to  salads,  that  a  good  discussion  on 
the  subject  would  be  welcome.  A.  D. 


TEMPERATURE   FOR  MUSHROOM 
HOUSE. 

For  yeara  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  stereo- 
typed at  5.5°  Fahr.,  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
Mushrooms  have  been  grown  in  that  tempera- 
ture. But  not  a  few  cultivators  have  begun  to 
doubt  whether  55"  is  really  the  best  degree  of 
heat  in  which  to  produce  the  moat  and  finest 
Mushrooms  in  the  least  space  in  the  shortest 
time.  This  is  the  problem  set  before  most  cul- 
tivators in  this  pushing  commercial  age,  the 
most  and  best  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time  anil  money.  Applying  this  severe  test  to 
the  profitable  productioa  of  Mushrooms,  the 
tir.it  thing  cultivators  are  tempted  to  is  to  ad- 
vance the  speed  of  production  by  raising  the 
temperature.  Experience  proves  that  this  may 
safely  be  doue  up  to  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°.  Mush- 
rooms will  come  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  less 
time  from  the  spawn  in  a  temperature  of  (J5° 
than  in  one  of  55°.  This  is  a  marvellous  gain 
at  the  start.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often 
affirmed  that  the  "more  haste  the  less  speed.  " 
The  phrase,  however,  ia  applied  to  Mushroom 
growing  in  the  special  sense,  the  shorter  time 
the  Mushroom  bed  will  last  in  bearing.  This 
is  of  small  moment,  as  manure  and  soil  are 
plentiful  and  spawn  is  cheap.  Many  may 
demur  to  the  latter  statement,  as  they  are  al- 
ways asserting  that  spawn  Ls  at  once  costly  and 
of  little  worth.  Such  growers  should  learn  to 
make  their  own,  or,  cheaper  stilland  often  equally 
effective,  to  spawn  their  new  beds  from  the 
rich  finds  of  unexhausted  mycelium  discovered 


in  the  old  ones.  This  flaky  spawn  is  more  like 
what  commands  such  uniform  success  on  the 
Continent  than  the  hard  bricks  used  in  Eng- 
land. As  a  rule,  it  is  not  only  specially  pro- 
ductive, but  exceptionally  precocious.  The  latter 
is  only  what  may  be  expected,  as  the  spawn 
has  never  gone  to  rest.  Taken  in  an  active 
state  from  the  semi  -  cold  and  exhausted  bed 
and  placed  iu  a  higher  temperature  of  from 
5°  to  15°,  it  starts  into  growth  and  develops 
into  Mushrooms  at  once.  Some  cultivators  and 
consumers  have  challenged  the  quality  of  Mush- 
rooms produced  in  higher  temperatures  than 
55'\  There  seems  no  solid  basis  for  such  chal- 
lenges, for  most  of  our  open-air  Mushrooms  are 
produced  in  a  temperature  of  60°  or  more  than 
iu  one  of  55",  and  besides,  many  Mushrooms 
are  grown  under  artificial  conditions  in  tempera- 
tures higher  than  55°.  The  disparagement  of 
quality  also  mostly  comes  from  those  who  de- 
precate a  high  temperature  in  Mushroom  grow- 
ing. 

It  may  also  be  admitted  that  the  form  and 
quality  of  Mushrooms  are  considerably  modified 
through  the  temperature  in  which  they  are 
grown.  But  this  by  no  means  proves  that 
Mushrooms  grown  in  low  temperatures  are  neces- 
sarily the  most  perfect  either  in  form,  substance, 
or  flavour.  I  have  known  not  a  few  French 
i-Jiefs  of  eminence  who  have  preferred  the  more 
tender  and  sweeter  button  and  other  Jlush- 
rooms  grown  in  temperatures  of  60°  to  65°.  Of 
course,  buttons  develop  faster  into  Muahrooms 
in  these  higher  temperatures.  But  what  of  that  I 
Only  this  :  (Jather  the  buttons  earlier,  and  their 
successors  will  tread  the  faster  on  their  heels. 
Those  left  will  also  grow  the  faster  into  edible 
Mushrooms. 

Possibly  there  may  be  some  loss  of  individual 
size,  though  such  a  loss  is  a  real  gain.  Big 
Toadstool-like  Mushrooms  are  a  real  nuisance 
and  a  dead  loss  in  artificial  Mushroom  growing. 
Medium-aized  Mushrooms  are  not  only  the 
best,  but  most  profitable — if,  indeed,  those  of 
any  size  beyond  buttons  are  really  profitable. 
And  more  of  these  last,  best,  and  sweetest 
morsels  of  Mushroom  kind  may  be  produced 
from  a  given  area  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to 
65°  than  in  one  of  55°.  Probably  some  French 
grower  will  favour  us  with  the  temperature  of 
the  Paris  caves,  in  which  such  enormous  quan- 
tities of  buttons  are  produced.  But,  whatever 
the  temperature  of  these  caves,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  definitely  settle  the  matter  for  us, 
as  no  one  denies  that  Mushrooms  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  a  temperature  of  55°  or  less. 
But  having  built  and  heated  Mushroom  houses 
in  this  country  at  great  expense,  the  practical 
ciuestion  is  whether  more  and  better  Mush- 
rooms may  not  be  gathered  out  of  them  in  less 
time  heated  to  a  temperature  of  05°  than  55°. 
After  many  years'  experience,  I  advocate  the 
higher  temperature.  C.\ledonicus. 


Potatoes  and  double  cropping.— Potatoes, 

notably  the  short-topped  early  forms,  lend  them- 
selves most  readily  to  various  systems  of  doable 
and  successional  cropping,  and  it  is  these,  there- 
fore, that  ought  to  be  most  extensively  planted  in 
all  gardens  where  the  most  has  to  be  made  of  every 
inch  of  space.  I  am  aware  that  the  later  sorts  are 
frequently  recommended  to  be  planted  from  ':•  feet 
to  i  feet  apart,  in  order  that  room  may  be  found 
for  a  row  of  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  or  Borecole 
between  them,  but  very  rarely,  indeed,  are  in- 
stances to  be  met  with  where  they  are  thus  ar- 
ranged a  second  time.  On  good  garden  ground 
the  strong  growers  make  far  too  much  haulm  to 
give  anything  between  them  a  chance,  as  very  few 
care  to  plant  the  r  jws  of  Potatoes  4  feet  and  up- 
wards apart,  which  must  be  done  if  the  interme- 
diate crops  are  properly  studied.     In  the  southern 
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counties  all  the  Ashleafs  and  various  other  quick- 
growing  forms  can  usually  be  cleared  off  in  time 
for  late  crops  of  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  Savoys, 
and  Borecole  to  be  planted,  and  other  quick-grow- 
ing crops  to  be  sown  in  close  succession.  Large 
quantities  also  might  be  put  in  rows  3  feet,  or  if 
somewhat  vigorous,  42  inches  apart,  and  between 
these  be  planted  early  Brussels  Sprouts,  early 
Broccoli,  and  Cauliflowers. — W. 

Early  Potatoes  and  frost. — It  is  a  little  vexa- 
tious to  go  to  some  trouble  starting  early  Potatoes  in- 
doors, carefully  planting  out  the  end  of  February,  and 
at  the  end  of  March  or  first  week  iu  April  to  have 
those  through  the  ground  burned  hlack  as  a  cinder. 
I  had  a  most  promising  crop  of  Myatt's  Ashleat  and 
Seven  Weeks  about  3  inches  over  the  bsds  on  tlie  .3ril 
inst.,  and  on  the  4th  they  were  ruined  by  an  unex- 
pected frost.  No  doubt  a  season  may  now  and  then 
come  and  early  Potatoes  may  escape.— W.  J.  MfRi'iiY, 
Clonmel. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

WINTER  NOTES  ON  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  stems  and 
branches  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  in  our 
woods  and  gardens  in  winter  is  often  of  a  very 
varied  character  and  sometimes  strikingly  beau- 
tiful. The  many  pendulous,  pyramidal,  and 
other  so-called  varieties  of  trees  which  have 
been  diligently  propagated  by  nurserymen  are 
not  more  interesting  than  the  diversity  of  forms 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fields,  or  more  rarely  in 
our  open  native  woods.  But  when  we  regard  the 
beautiful  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  colour  of 
trunks  and  branches,  occasionally  produced  in 
Nature  in  what  seems  a  haphazard  way,  the 
wonder  is  that  effects  of  this  kind  have  not  been 
more  extensively  attempted  in  ornamental  plant- 
ing. The  form  of  the  trunk  and  the  position  and 
angle  assumed  by  the  bare  branches  of  trees  do 
not  appeal  to  the  eye  of  most  people  as  do  the 
colours  of  the  bark,  which  in  many  cases  cannot 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  even  the  least 
observing.  This  is  shown  by  the  prominence 
given  in  many  small  gardens  to  the  white- 
stemmed  Birches,  which  Coleridge,  referring 
to  the  European  species,  called  the 

. ■  most  beautiful 

Of  forest  trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods. 

In  a  great  proportion  of  the  .species  of  our 
large  growing  trees,  such  as  the  Oaks,  Aslies, 
Elms,  and  Maples,  the  old  and  dead  bark 
usually  has  a  more  or  less  brown  or  sombre 
grey  appearance,  except  where  vitality  and 
colour  are  given  by  Mosses,  Lichens,  or  other 
low  forms  of  vegetable  life  upon  it.  The  older 
parts  of  some  species  of  Poplar  are  light  in 
colour ;  other  trees,  like  some  of  the  Beeches, 
have  uniformly  smooth  trunks,  and  still  others 
have  the  curiously  blotched  appearance  of  our 
Buttonwood  Tree.  A  very  few  trees  have  stems 
whose  bark  retains  some  striking  peculiarity  of 
colour  after  it  has  become  inert  and  apparently 
of  no  vital  use  to  the  tree,  but  nearly  all  show 
green  or  some  brighter  colour  in  the  younger 
branches. 

Of  the  white  Birches,  already  referred  to,  a 
common  one  in  New  England  gardens  ij  the 
native  Betula  populifolia,  which  never  becomes 
a  wide-spreading  tree  or  more  than  30  feet  or 
40  feet  high.  In  the  poor  soils  in  which  it  is 
most  often  found  it  usually  occurs  in  thickets 
and  shrub-like  clumps.  Planted  against  a  dark 
or  evergreen  background  it  is  certainly  conspi- 
cuous, with  its  white  stems  and  dark  green, 
slender  branchlets.  Of  weeping  and  other 
forms  of  white  Beeches  propagated  by  nursery- 
men, those  of  the  European  species  (B.  alba) 
are  the  most  common,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
generally  the  most  interesting  and  graceful. 


A  much  more  beautiful  tree  in  every  respect 
is  the  canoe  Birch  (B.  papyrifera),  and  it  is  per- 
haps never  so  strikingly  attractive  as  when  its 
large,  shining,  pure  white  trunk  is  seen  mixed 
with  the  dark  hued  stems  of  other  trees  in  its 
native  woods.  Where  it  has  room  to  develop  it 
sometimes  becomes  a  beautiful,  broad-spreading 
tree,  whose  coppery-bronze  coloured  branchlets 
form  a  curious  contrast  with  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  the  older  bark.  Few  deciduous  trees 
have  a  greater  charm  than  this  when  leafless, 
but,  like  its  other  white-stemmed  congeners,  its 
beauty  is  best  shown  by  contrast.  One  other 
species  is  conspicuous  in  the  woods  in  winter, 
the  yellow  Birch  (B.  lutea)  having  its  trunk 
covered  with  loose,  thin,  curling  flakes  of  silvery 
or  yellow  bark.  The  charm  of  this  is  lost  when 
the  tree  is  growing  in  exposed  situations,  as  the 
bark  then  becomes  dull-coloured  or  weather- 
beaten. 

Next  to  the  Birches  some  of  the  Willows  at- 
tract attention  by  the  yellow,  red,  or  bright 
green  of  their  branches,  the  colours  of  which 
deepen  with  the  coming  of  mild  days  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring.  A  few  shrubby  species 
are  particularly  showy,  both  by  the  colour  of 
their  bark  and  the  half  developed  catkins  which 
they  bear.  One  of  the  most  pleasing,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  rarest,  native  species  is  Salix 
balsamifera,  of  the  White  Mountains  and 
further  northward.  This  has  clean,  glossy 
russet,  yellowish-brown  branches  and  reddish 
buds. 

Among  all  our  hardy  trees,  there  are  none 
which  iu  colour  possess  more  delicately  pretty 
stems  and  branches  than  the  small  striped 
Maple  (Acer  pennsylvanioum)  of  our  northern 
woods.  Without  having  the  glaring  prominence 
of  the  white  Birch,  the  beautiful  striated  bluish 
white  and  green  or  brown  marking  of  the 
smooth  bark  ot  this  tree  at  all  seasons  makes  it 
a  desirable  one  for  any  lawn.  Good  specimens 
are  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  but  when  well 
grown  they  are  trim  and  ornamental  little  trees. 
Some  other  Maples  may  have  more  brightly  col- 
oured branchlets  than  this  species,  but  they 
lack  the  peculiar  charm  of  its  stem.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  Lindens,  some  of  the 
propagated  varieties  or  forms  of  which  are 
noted  for  the  golden  yellow,  bright  red,  or  other 
colours  of  their  twigs,  while  the  bark  of  all  the 
older  parts  becomes  grey.  The  showy  colours 
of  the  twigs  of  tall,  upright-growing  trees,  how- 
ever, do  not  usually  attract  the  eye  as  do  those 
ot  dwarf  and  spreading  habit,  or  shrubs. 

Of  the  latter,  a  few  species  of  Dogwood  are 
certainly  among  the  most  conspicuous,  and  are 
usually  planted  for  the  colour  of  their  stems, 
and,  in  popular  esteem,  they  occupy  a  place 
among  the  shrubs  equal  to  tliat  of  the  White 
Birch  among  the  trees.  The  white-fruited  Dog- 
wood (Cornus  alba),  of  Siberia,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous as  well  as  the  most  generally  cultivated 
both  iu  this  country  and  Europe.  The  deep, 
blood-red  colour  of  its  stems  and  branches, 
which  becomes  richer  as  spring  approaches, 
makes  a  brOliant  and  striking  show  at  any  time, 
but  is  naturally  most  prominent  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  There  are  several 
horticultural  forms  known  to  nurserymen 
under  the  names  of  sibirica,  astrosanguinea, 
itc,  having  stems  of  varying  shades  of  scarlet 
or  red,  besides  those  with  peculiarities  of 
foliag? ;  and,  unfortunately,  in  many  cata- 
logues the  species  is  given  as  Cornus  san- 
guinea,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  a  larger 
growing  European  species,  having  little  of  in- 
terest in  the  colour  of  its  bark,  which  becomes 
grey  when  old.  Next  to  the  Siberian  species 
our    native    Cornus  stolonifera   possesses   the 


bright  scarlet  twigged  quality  in  a  high  degree  ; 

I  and  the  branches  of  the  Silky  Cornel  (C.  sericea) 

I  have  a  more  or  less  purplish  hue.     When  judi- 

I  ciously  planted,  a  selection  of  these  and  some  of 

the  dwarf  Willows,  besides  several  other  shrubs 

with  peculiar  colour  of  bark,  would  do  much  to 

brighten  our  winter  landscapes. — J.  G.  J.,  in 

Garden  and  Forest. 


Corylopsis  spicata.— Among  the  more  un- 
common sbrubs  now  in  flower  may  be  mentioned 
I  this  Corylopsis,  which  forms  a  pretty  and  interest- 
ing little  bush.  It  is  by  no  means  densely  branched, 
while  the  leaves,  which  resemble  a  good  deal  those 
of  some  form  of  Hazel,  are  rather  pale  green.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  drooping  racemes,  make 
their  appearance  before  the  leaves.  The  individual 
blooms  are  small  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but 
they  are  almost  hidden  by  the  comparatively  large 
greenish-yellow  bracts.  When  the  flowers  are  first 
expanded,  the  bright  red  anthers  are  then  very  con- 
spicuous. This  shrub  was  introduced  from  Japan 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  is  quite 
hardy  in  this  country.  It  is  not,  however,  of  a  very 
vigorous  constitution,  and  must  not  be  planted 
with  strong-growing  things. — T. 

Euryalatifoliavariegata. — A  small  specimen 
of  this  charming  variegated  evergreen  Japanese  shrub 
makes  an  excellent  table  plant  when  well  grown 
and  coloured,  though  some  may  take  exception  to 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  densely  foliaged  to 
be  effective.  But  that  is  a  subject  upon  which 
tastes  may,  and  do,  differ.  The  variegated  Eurya 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Camellia,  and 
when  nicely-grown  specimens  are  arrayed  in  their 
best  dress  of  variegation,  which  consists  of  yellow, 
white,  bright  pink,  and  green,  they  are  very  attractive. 
It  can  be  raised  from  cuttings  made  of  the  points  of 
the  half-iipened  wood,  the  best  time  to  take  them 
being  in  July.  When  placed  under  propagat- 
ing glasses  in  a  temperature  of  about  70°,  they  are 
found  to  strike  in  about  two  months.  When  potted 
ofl:  into  a  sandy,  peaty  compost,  kept  close  for  a 
t'me,  and  finally  placed  in  an  intermediate  house, 
the  young  plants  grow  freely  under  proper  manage- 
ment, and  when  they  have  made  fair-sized  speci- 
mens they  may  have  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment. 
I  have  seen  good  specimens  in  a  warm  conserva- 
tory. In  some  parts  of  the  country  large  specimens 
are  met  with  shown  among  ornamental-foliaged 
plants,  and  though  a  plant  may  not  carry  great 
weight  for  exhibition  purposes,  it  yet  has  an  indi- 
viduality of  character  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  a 
plant  that  will  bear  cutting  when  a  straggling- 
grown  specimen  needs  to  be  got  into  abetter  shape. 
— R.  D. 

Transplanting  Evergreens.  —  Now  that 
April  has  set  in,  the  genial  snowers  and  soft  atmo- 
sphere peculiar  to  the  month  may  be  expected. 
These  conditions  are  eminently  favourable  to  the 
transplanting  of  Evergreens,  several  of  which  can 
only  be  moved  safely  in  spring,  just  before  growth 
commences.  Among  these  Berberis  and  Hollies  may 
be  mentioned,  which,  it  lifted  with  care,  seldom  fail 
at  this  season.  If  the  plants  happen  to  be  large, 
they  should  have  a  trench  opened  round  them 
well  aviay  from  the  stems,  so  as  to  admit  of 
forking  the  soil  out  from  the  roots,  and  lifting  with 
as  large  a  ball  and  as  many  fibres  as  possible.  The 
boles  to  receive  the  plants  should  be  dug  out  pre- 
vious to  the  removal  of  the  trees.  To  ensure  suc- 
cess, it  is  important  that  the  roots  be  kept  out  of  the 
ground  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  In  filling  in  it 
is  necessary  to  be  very  particular  that  no  cavities 
exist  in  or  under  the  old  ball,  and  to  prevent  this 
it  is  a  good  plan,  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  partly 
covered,  to  throw  in  with  some  force  a  quantity  of 
water,  which  will  carry  any  fine  soil  with  it,  and 
thus  fill  what  vacant  spaces  there  may  have  been, 
when  all  will  settle  regularly  and  subside  as  before. 
To  prevent  cracking  of  the  ground  and  evapora- 
tion, which  is  sure  to  take  place  unless  means  be 
adopted  to  keep  the  drying  airolT,  a  heavy  mulching 
should  be  given;  this  will  keep  an  equal  amount  of 
moisture  about  the  roots  as  well  as  regular  warmth, 
and  thus  conduce  to  the  plant's  needs,  and  enable 
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It  to  hold  its  own  and  make  a  qnick  start. 
One  thing  that  militates  against  this  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  tops,  which,  if  swayed  by  the  winds, 
pulls  and  strains  the  roots,  and  chafes  or  breaks 
away  any  young  ones  that  are  forming.  This  being 
so,  the  plants  should  be  securely  staked,  and  the 
heads  thus  kept  rigid.  In  the  event  of  dry  winds  set- 
ting in,  or  continuous  sunshine  prevailing  during  the 
day,  it  may  be  advisable  to  syringe  or  sprinkle  the 
foliage  each  night.  This  attention  is,  however,  only 
required  in  cases  where  the  plants  are  large  and 
have  been  moved  to  exposed  positions. 


Orchids. 

EPIDENDRUM  FREDERICI  GUILIELMI. 
Thi.s  is  one  of  the  tall  species  with  stem-like 
growths,  and  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Northern 
Peru,  at  considerable  elevations,  iii  an  atmo- 
sphere of  continual  rains  and  fogs,  and,  there- 
fore, requires  the  cool  house.  I  believe  the 
plant  v,as  first  found  by  Warscewicz,  but  he 
never  imported  it  in  a  living  state.  About  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago,  however,  the  plant 
flowered  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Linden,  of  Brus- 
sels, but  whether  he  tucceeded  in  keeping  it 
alive  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  recently  noted,  I 
however,  that  the  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Shuttleworth,  of  Clapham  Park,  had  succeeded 
in  introducing  this  rare  species  in  a  living 
state,  and  I  hope  now  to  see  the  plant  esta- 
blished and  flower.  I  should  imagine  it  will 
find  a  congenial  home  in  the  houses  with  Mas- 
devallias  of  the  Hairyana  and  Veitchiana  sec- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  in  the  coolest  of  our  Orchid 
houses,  with  shade  and  moisture,  and  with  a 
fair  amount  of  air.  E.  Frederici  GuUielmi  is 
an  erect,  bold-growing  plant,  with  stems  at 
their  base  as  thick  as  one's  thumb  and  large 
leaves.  The  fiower-spike  is  terminal  and  erect, 
bearing  twenty  or  more  blooms,  which  have 
very  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  lively 
crimson  or  violet-purple  hue,  the  sepals  and 
petals  nearly  e(iual,  spreading,  and  of  the  same 
beautiful  bright  crimson  shaded  with  violet  ; 
lip  three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  being  of  the 
same  lovely  colour  as  the  sepals  and  petals  ; 
the  base  of  the  lip  white,  having  a  fleshy  crest 
of  the  same  hue.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful species  in  the  taction  to  which  it  belong.s, 
and  should  be  well  looked  after  by  growers  of 
cool  liouse  plants.  The  following  are  a  few 
species  well  deserving  attention  as  companions 
to  it  : — 

E.  PANICULATUM.— Ttii  grows  from  2  feet  to  4 
feet  high,  and  has  a  much-branched  and  many- 
flowered  panicle  of  bloom  a  foot  or  more  long. 
These  flowers  are  fragrant,  with  rosy  red  pedicels 
and  rosy  lilac  segments.  They  each  measure  about 
an  inch  across,  but  thtir  quantity  amply  makes 
amends  for  size.  In  spite  of  its  beauty  I  have 
never  seen  this  plant  but  once  In  flower,  and  that 
was  some  twenty-two  years  ago  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  \  eitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  It  comes 
from  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  New  Granada. 

E.  c.vEMlDOPHOKUM  IS  another  veiy  beautiful 
variety  from  the  highlands  of  Guatemala.  It  is 
said,  however,  to  be  a  somewhat  slow  grower.  It 
attains  a  height  of  from  i  feet  to  tj  feet,  and  the 
stems  are  each  as  thick  as  one's  little  finger  and 
leafy  for  about  half  their  length,  the  leaves  being 
long  and  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a  rich  deep 
green.  The  raceme  is  terminal,  bearing  many 
flowers  ;  the  outside  of  the  blooms  is  china  white, 
the  front  portion  pale  yellow,  blotched  with  bright 
chestnat-brown.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  the  centre 
lobe  deeply  cleft  in  front,  creamy  white,  tinged 
with  rose. 

E.  SYRiNfiOTHYKSis.— This  is  another  beautifal 
fpecies  which  grows  some  4  feet  high.  It  is  of 
more  slender  growth  than  the  last  named  species, 
and  b-ars  a  terajinal  panicle  of  rich  defp  lilac 
Hjwtr-,  which  contrast  beautifully  wi'.h  the  broad 


deep  green  leaves.  This  species  is  one  of  the 
plants  introduced  from  Bolivia  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  through  my  old  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Pearce. 
This  plant,  like  most  of  the  species,  flowers  in  the 
spring  months. 

E.  MiBiANTHuii. — This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  paniculate  section,  and  one 
that  requires  to  be  kept  very  cool,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  highlands  of  Guatemala.  These  Epi- 
dendrums  are  mostly  well  done  in  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's garden  at  Burford  Lodge,  and  one  plant  in 
the  collection  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  is  a 
pure  white-flowered  variety  of  this  species.  It  grows 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height;  the  slender  stems 
are  clothed  with  long  slender  leaves  for  nearly  the 
whole  distance.  The  panicle  is  terminal,  erect, 
much-branched,  and  dense,  the  flowers  being  rosy- 
lilac.  The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  deeply  divided, 
and  at  the  base  are  two  fleshy  plates  of  a  deep 
yellow. 

AU  these  plants  will  thrive  in  the  same  house 
with  the  Odontoglossums,  and  although  it  may 
be  said  that  the  plants  are  too  tall  for  those 
having  only  a  low  house,  they  may  even  be 
grown  here  by  fastening  the  shoots  to  the 
rafters,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  when  in 
flower  their  panicles  will  have  a  tine  effect. 
These  plants,  too,  like  full  exposure  to  the 
light  in  a  north  house.  They  should  be  well 
drained  and  be  potted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  amongst  which  should  be  mixed  some 
fair- sized  nodules  of  charcoal.  Epidendrums  re- 
quire to  be  kept  moist  all  the  year,  and  during 
the  summer  months  a  copious  supply  will  be 
necessary  both  to  the  roots  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. W.  H.  G. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Cattleya  Trianse  Ernesti. — This  is  one  of  the 
finest  forms  of  C.TrianiB  I  have  jet  seen.  It  is  a  bold 
and  handsome  flower,  with  large  and  broad  sepals  and 
petals,  the  latter  having  a  rich  feathery  spray  of  crim- 
son-lake running  through  them  ;  the  front  lobe  of  the 
lip  is  very  rich  maroon-purple,  the  base  being  rich 
deep  yellow.  It  is  only  by  seeing  such  a  tine  form 
among  others  that  the  superiority  can  be  properly 
seen.  It  is  amongst  the  be.st  in  the  fine  assortment  of 
this  species  in  the  Cambridge  Lodge  cjlleotion  at 
Caniberwell. — G. 

Cypripedium  spectabile. — Whilst  suggesting 
the  removal  of  old  roots  from  Cypripedium  spectabile 
(p.  320),  Mr.  John  Wood  says;  "  The  rhizome  should 
not  bo  cut  away  in  the  least."  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  part  of  the  rhizome  without  roots  would 
te  of  any  service  to  the  plant,  but  at  any  rate  I  have 
cut  oft'  the  older  portion  with  its  blackened  roots 
without  doing  apparent  injury,  and  not  only  so  ;  the 
pieces  cut  off.  potted,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  have 
started  into  fr<fsb  life  from  dormant  buds,  and  in  time 
formed  independent  plants.  The  process  was  a  slow 
one,  as  no  growth  was  visible  in  the  first  season,  but  I 
hope  this  year  to  flower  a  plant  so  produced  about 
three  years  ago.— J-\mks  Snow  Whall,  Wnrknop. 

Ada  aurantiaca.  — I  recently  noted  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  variety  of  this  plant  in  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  collection,  and  Mr.  WhiUans,  the 
gardener,  very  kindly  gave  me  a  spike  of  bloom. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  heavily  spotted  along  the 
centre  with  medium-sized  dots  of  blac'dsh-purple. 
I  have  grown  this  plant  ever  since  its  introduction, 
but  I  have  never  before  seen  such  a  variety  as  this. 
—  W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Lawrenciana.— A  very  handsome 
form  of  this  species  comes  from  Mr.  Cypher,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Studd,  of  the  Koyal  Crescent,  Bath, 
and  iithe  first  fljwer  of  this  species  which  I  have 
seen  this  season.  It  is  a  very  handsome  form  with 
broad  sepals  and  petals  of  the  deepest  rosy-purple, 
the  lip  prettily  fringed  round  the  edge,  the  mouth 
of  the  throat  being  stained  with  a  deep  maroon 
blotch.  The  flower  measures  nearly  (1  inches  across, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  the  plants  become 
thoroughly  established  this  will  prove  a  very  grand 
species. — W.  H.  (.i. 

Cattleya  Trianee  (G.  Wheatley). — I  have  just 
received  a  flower  of  this  species.    It  is  a  very  pretty 


flower,  but  it  cannot  be  reckoned  more  than  a  good 
ordinary  variety.  With  it  also  comes  a  very  good 
form  of  Cattleya  intermedia.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  used  to  be  prized  in  my  younger  days,  and  it 
is  still  considered  amongst  the  good  kinds  of  its 
class.  The  flower  sent  as  Dendrobiam  primulinum 
gigantenm,  although  the  colour  is  very  good  for 
D.  primulinum,  is  yet  by  no  means  the  giganteum 
variety,  which  takes  its  name,  not  from  the  size  of 
its  growths,  but  from  the  tvn  ot  the  lip. — W.  G. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
April  8. 
The  meeting  of  this  society  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Victoria  Street,  was  small,  but  several 
interesting  plants  were  exhibited. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Peimeose  Oakwood  Blue. — This  Is  still  bluer 
than  any  Primrose  yet  raised,  and  besides  a  rich- 
ness of  decided  violet-blue  colour— scarcely  true 
blue — the  flower  is  large,  well  shaped,  and  with  a 
fine  central  yellow  eye  that  brings  out  the  depth 
of  the  deep  body  shade.  A  plant  was  shown  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge,  who  obtained  it  as  a 
seedling  from  the  variety  Scott  Wilson,  also  a 
flower  of  a  blue  tint,  and  it  had  been  grown  in  a 
border,  not  under  glass,  as  we  too  often  find  the 
Primroses,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  colours.  It  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  Prim- 
rose to  shelter  it  with  glass.  Oakwood  Blue  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  Primrose  of  its  colour  yet  ob- 
tained. 

Polyanthus  Terba-cotta. — There  may  be 
some  who  would  like  the  pale  brick-red  colour  of 
this  flower,  but  to  us  it  has  no  beauty.  Some  of 
the  other  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of 
Ealing,  the  exhibitor  of  Terracotta,  were  far  more 
beautiful  and  certainly  more  deserving  of  an  award. 

HiPPBASTEUM  Grand  Monarch  —This  is  the 
finest  variety  we  have  seen  from  the  Chelsea  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  that  is  saying 
much  in  this  age  of  Hippeastroms.  The  flower  is 
absolutely  self,  a  pure  rich  crimson,  with  the  lower 
half  of  each  segment  shining  as  it  varnished,  a 
pellucid  satiny  shade,  inexpressibly  beautiful,  espe- 
cially in  the  sunlight.  This  is  another  step  forward, 
and  one  of  a  number  of  distinct  kinds  of  similar 
character  that  have  bloomed  at  Chelsea  this  season. 
We  cannot  have  too  many  of  such  types  as  Grand 
Monarch.  Though  the  flower  is  not  large,  if  we 
take  The  Champion  as  a  representative  of  size  in 
the  Hippeastium,  it  is  finely  shaped  and  stands  np 
boldly. 

Pyxidaktheea  barbulata. — This  is  the  pretty 
little  Pine  Barren  Beauty,  a  mhaute  creeping  herb, 
that  does  well  in  a  sunny  situation  on  the  rockery 
in  sandy  soil,  and  is  delightful  when  spangled 
with  its  small  white  flowers.  All  those  who  love 
hardy  mountain  flowers  know  this  little  gem,  as  it 
was  as  far  back  as  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  that  tufts 
of  it  were  sent  to  England  from  the  Pine  barrens 
of  New  Jersey  by  Mr.  E?ans,  of  Radnor,  Delaware. 
Some  may  know  it  better  as  Diapensia  barbnlata, 
but  whatever  its  name,  it  is  a  charming  thing  for 
the  rock  garden.  A  large  panful  cf  it  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  its  beauty. 

Hardy  flowers,  as  we  might  expect,  were  more 
numerous  than  usual.  A  large  and  varied  group 
came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  com- 
prising a  panful  of  the  small  double  yellow  flowered 
and  exceptionally  fragrant  Wallflower  HarpuT 
Crewe  and  a  rich  variety  of  TulipaGrtigi,  showing 
the  bright  variations  this  charming  flower  under- 
goes. Several  kinds  were  named.  During  the  past 
few  years  this  Tnikestan  Tulip  has  advanced  to 
the  first  rank  of  balbons  garden  flowers,  and  with 
the  splendid  kinds  now  to  be  obtained  its  culture 
will  increase  still  more  rapidly.  ErythroniumF,  a 
fine  panful  of  the  variegated  Bellis  aucut;cfolia,  a 
pretty,  but  unsatisfactory  Daisy,  the  double  Caltha 
monstrnsa  plena,  Ornithogalam  nutans.  Primula 
rosea,  Doronicum   plantaginenm   axcelsum.  Tulipa 
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sylvestris,  Adonis  vernalis,  and  the  deep  blue 
Teoophylasa  cyanocrocus  were  exhibited  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  well  the  individual  beauty  of  each. 
A  few  small  potfuls  of  the  blue  Apennine  Wind- 
flower  do  not,  however,  convey  any  idea  of  its  true 
charm  when  seen  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or 
opening  its  flowers  to  the  sun  in  the  Grass.  The 
same  firm  also  showed  several  flowering  shrubs. 
Aucnba  japonica  splendens  has  large  rich  scarlet 
berries,  and  a  hybrid  Berberis,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  common  Aquifolium  and  fascicularis, 
has  large  flowers  produced  in  handsome  bunches, 
(silver  medal).  Daffodils,  of  course,  made  gay 
masses  of  bright  yellow  colour ;  both  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Ham,  and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
showed  a  rich  variety  of  sorts.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  describe  the  Ham  Daffodils,  as  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  flower  has  been 
often  drawn  to  them.  In  the  fields  of  Ham  the 
growth  made  is  vigorous  and  the  flowers  of  corre- 
sponding substance,  showing  not  only  that  Ham  is 
a  home  for  the  bulb,  but  that  England  can  be  made 
to  produce  its  own  Narcissi.  Horsfieldi,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  grown  by  Mr.  Walker  and  the  finest 
Daffodil  in  cultivation,  was  finely  shown,  also 
Golden  Spur,  maximus,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Sir 
Watkin,  Lady  Watkin,  Henry  Irving,  Emperor, 
Maurice  Vilmorin,  a  beautiful  incomparabilis  va- 
riety, the  flower  pale  yellow,  but  brightened  by  an 
orange-scarlet  rim  to  the  cup ;  Hume's  Giant,  cer- 
nnns,  Beatrice,  Queen  Bess,  a  lovely  incomparabilis 
Daffodil;  Mary  Anderson,  creamy  white,  except 
the  brick  orange-scarlet  cup ;  princeps,  and  Astrea, 
creamy  white,  or  nearly  so,  the  cup  pale  primrose 
colour  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  had 
also  a  splendid  group  of  many  varieties,  not  a  few 
of  which  we  have  mentioned  previously.  Hors- 
fieldi was  again  good,  and  Golden  Spur,  maximus. 
Dr.  Matthews,  remarkable  for  its  rich  yellow  trum- 
pet, and  the  kinds  mentioned  above.  The  same 
firm  had  also  Anemone  fulgens,  the  spring  Star- 
flower  (Triteleiauniflora)  in  abundance,  Ornithoga- 
lum  nutans,  Musoari  neglectum,  M.  Szovitzianum, 
and  the  several  Chionodoxas,  besides  other  interest- 
ing things. 

A  pretty  collection  of  hardy  plants  was  that  from 
Mr.  O.  T.  Hodges,  Lachine,  Chislehurst,  who  also 
had  several  plants  of  Lachenalia  Nelsoni.  The 
hardy  flowers  were  chiefly  Primulas,  as  P.  japonica, 
the  ever-blooming  obconica,  nivalis  or  pubescens 
alba,  denticulata,  villosa,  the  double  forms  of  the 
common  Primrose  (Croussei  amongst  the  number), 
and  a  fine  dark  purple-rose-coloured  variety  of 
viscosa.  The  Lachenalia  is  a  splendid  hybrid,  and 
the  result  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  race  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson.  It  is  a  cross  between  L.  luteola 
and  L.  aurea,  the  former  the  seed-bearing  parent, 
and  was  illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The 
Garden  of  1880.  Its  rich  lemon-yellow  flowers 
are  not  unfrcquently  seen  in  greenhouses  (bronze 
medal). 

It  is  fortunate  that  at  each  of  the  meetings  a 
number  of  rare  and  interesting  plants  are  sent 
from  Kew,  and  on  this  occasion  there  was  a  large 
group  of  indoor  flowers,  as  Agapetes  buxifolia,  a 
beautiful  Bhotan  shrub,  growing  to  a  height  of 
5  feet,  and  having  each  of  its  slender  branches  hung 
with  rich  carmine  tubular  flowers.  Also  very  pretty 
is  Olearia  stellnlata,  the  flowers  white,  each  about 
the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  and  forming  a  star.  Cho- 
rozema  Soulangeana,  Grevillea  Thel'emanniana  (a 
graceful  plant),  Mackaya  bella,  Polygala  Dalmaisi- 
ana,  Biuera  rnbioides,  Eapatorium  atrorubens,  and 
Eriostemon  cuspidatum  were  all  well  represented. 

Orchids  were  fewer  than  usual.  Mr.  Blair,  Trent 
ham  Gardens,  exhibited  a  choice  group  in  which 
there  were  excellent  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
Rackerianum  and  Cattleya  Triana?,  each  given  the 
varietal  name  of  Trentham  variety;  the  Cattleya 
was  unusually  rich  in  colour,  especially  the  bright 
rose-purple  lip.  Dendroblum  nobile  Cooksoni,  D. 
nobile  nobilius,  D.  chrysodiscus,  and  Odontoglossum 
flaveolum,  the  flowers  pale  yellow  blotched  with 
brown,  were  also  shown  (bronze  medal).  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Luwn,  East 
Sheen,  showed  Cvpripedium  Swanrianum  and  C. 
hirsutisfiimnn,  and  two  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianse 


Schroederfe,  one  of  exceptionally  fine,  but  soft  colour- 
ing, the  sepals  and  petals  lilac,  lip  rich  orange- 
yellow  in  the  throat,  and  in  charming  contrast  to 
the  other  delightful  shade.  The  other  type  was 
poor  in  comparison.  The  old  MaxiUaria  or  Lycaste 
Harrisonaj  and  a  good  plant  of  AngiEecum  Leonis 
completed  the  group.  This  species  is  becoming  a 
favourite  in  many  gardens.  It  has  white  flowers 
freely  produced,  and  was  discovered  by  Mons. 
Leon  Humblot  in  the  Comoro  Islands  (bronze 
medal).  Mr.  Cowley,  gardener  to  Mr.  Tautz, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  exhibited  a  good  form  of  Cypri- 
pedium  selligerum  majus,  a  large  and  well-marked 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum.an  exceedingly 
finely  coloured  Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  Cattleya 
Lawrenciana  var.  rosea,  one  of  the  richest  varieties 
we  have  seen.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose, 
the  lip  of  an  intense  crimson-purple.  A  specimen 
of  Aerides  suavissimum,  carrying  four  spikes  of 
bloom,  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Glover,  gardener  to 
Mr.  E.  Ellis,  Manor  House,  Wallington.  The 
flowers  are  very  fragrant,  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  or  nearly  so,  tinged  with  pink,  especially  at 
the  apex ;  the  incurved  lip  pink  at  the  tip,  and 
pale  yellow  in  the  centre.  A  fine  variety  of  Odon- 
toglossum AlexandrEB  was  that  from  the  Rev.  H. 
Handley,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath,  the  flowers  massive, 
large,  and  finely  formed.  An  excellent  variety  of 
0.  maculatnm  and  the  spring  blooming  type  of 
Angrseoum  sesquipedale  were  also  shown.  A  finely 
spotted  variety  of  Cypripedium  niveum  came  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  but  to  see 
the  full  beauty  of  this  charming  Lady's  Slipper  it 
must  be  shown  in  a  mass.  An  interesting  little  Disa 
is  D.  sagittalis,  from  Mr.  J.  Odell,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Brightwin,  Stanmore,  the  flowers  small  and  white. 
A  finely  spotted  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  was 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Powell,  Drinkstone  Park  Gar- 
dens, Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Messrs  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  had  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum,  a  singular 
flower,  in  the  way  of  D.  Veitchianum  or  macro- 
phyllum  ;  the  spike  proceeds  from  the  top  of  the 
pseudo-bulb  and  bears  several  flowers,  greenish- 
white,  spotted  on  the  outside  with  deep  violet- 
purple,  the  lip  striped  within  with  the  same  colour. 

A  large  group  of  Roses  and  a  boxful  of  flowers 
came  from  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross.  He  had 
good  specimens  of  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron, 
Mme.  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mme.  Lambard,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Lady  Mary  Filzwilliam,  and  Sunset,  and 
excellent  blooms  of  Innccente  Pirola  and  Niphetos 
(silver  medal). 

Other  things  comprised  Cytisus  purpureus,  a 
purple-flowered  shrub,  introduced  in  1772,  and  very 
beautiful  in  full  bloom,  from  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon.  Mr.  J.  Wilkins,  The 
Grange  Gardens,  Kingston,  sent  a  basketful  of 
Polyanthus  Primroses,  and  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunners- 
bury  House  Gardens,  a  number  cf  flowers  of  that 
early  and  beautiful  flowering  Chinese  tree.  Mag- 
nolia conspicua,  or  M.  Yulan,  also  Maranta  Warsce- 
wiczi,  illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Gar- 
den, June  21),  1.S80,  and  Habrothamnus  scabcr, 
synonymous  with  Newelli,  also  represented  by  a 
coloured  plate  in  The  Garden,  Aug.  1,  1888. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  fine  light  coloured 
Hippeastrum  called  Dante,  the  flowers  white,  beau- 
tifully feathered  with  light  scarlet;and  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  sent  Primroses  Easter  Even,  a  fine  purple- 
rose  coloured  variety,  and  William  Ingram,  of  a 
still  deeper  shade,  while  White  Cloud  is  pure  white 
— a  delightful  flower.  Each  year  Mr.  Dean's  Prim- 
roses seem  to  increase  in  beauty  and  variety  of 
colouring. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cbeshunt,  exhibited 
several  Hippcastrums,  Her  Majesty,  a  beautiful 
light  coloured  flower,  white,  feathered  with  scarlet 
on  the  upper  segments,  and  other  good  kinds 
amongst  the  number.  The  same  firm  also  had 
standard  Azaleas,  one  mass  of  bloom. 

There  was  little  fruit.  An  award  of  meiit  went 
to  Mr.  Smith,  Mentmore,  for  Strawberry  Auguste 
Nicaise,  a  variety  that  crops  remarkably  well  when 
forced,  the  fruits  large,  wedge-shaped,  and  hand- 
some. It  is  worth  double  the  price  in  the  market 
of  any  other  kinf".  The  same  fxbibitor  had  Laxtcn'.s 
Noble,  a  now  well  known  variety,  and  a  good  early 


in  the  open  ground,  but  not  of  great  value  for  forc- 
ing. The  Mushrooms  from  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to 
Lord  Foley,  were  well  worth  a  passing  note. 

Mr.  Ingram  on  Spring  Gardening. 
In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir  Castle 
Gardens,  read  a  lengthy  and  interesting  paper  on 
spring  gardening  and  bedding,  advocating  the 
greater  use  of  the  many  flowers  of  spring,  and  de- 
scribing the  system  followed  at  Belvoir,  which  has 
for  years  made  the  gardens  famous  through- 
out the  country.  He  alluded  to  the  effect  the 
spring  flowers  at  Belvoir  had  on  the  surrounding 
villages,  in  which  there  was  scarcely  a  garden  that 
had  not  some  early  flowers  to  make  gay  masses  of 
colour.  .V'  number  of  plants,  all  well  known  to 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  spring  flowers,  were 
mentioned. 


AFFILIATION   OF   LOCAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETIES. 
The  foUowiEg  scheme  of  afliliation  of  local  horti- 
cultural  societies  with    the    Royal    Horticultural 
Society  was  passed  by  the  council  April  8,  1890: — 

Local  societies  subscribing  £1  Is.  will  be  en- 
titled to — 

1.  Two  copies  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 

ciety's Journal  for  circulation  amongst  the 
local  society's  members. 

2.  To  nominate  one  of  their  members  to  rank 

as  £1    Is.   Fellow  of    the    Royal    Horti- 
cultural Society  with  all  a  £1  Is.  Fellow's 
privileges,  with  the  exception  of  the  So- 
ciety's Journal. 
.3.  One  transferable  ticket  admitting  to  all  the 
Royal    Horticultural    Society's    meetings 
and  shows,  and  which  may  be  used  by  any 
members  of  the  local  society. 
1 .  To  purchase  at  cost  price  one  silver  and  one 
broEZ9  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (a  new  medal  is  being  struck,  and 
until  that  is  done  the  price  cannot  be 
fixed). 
Local  societies  subscribing  £2  2s.  will  be  en- 
titled to — 

1 .  Four  copies  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 

ciety's Journal  for  circulation. 

2.  To  nominate  two  of  their  members  to  rank 

as  £1  Is.  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  &c. 

3.  Three  transferable  tickets  admitting  to  all 

Royal    Horticultural    Society's    meetings 
and  shows,  &c. 
I.  To  purchase  at  cost  price  two  silver  and 
two  bronze  medals  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. 
Local  societies  are  invited  to  send  interesting 
exhibits  and  specimens  of  plants,  diseases,  &c  ,  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fortnightly  meet- 
ings of  the  floral,  fruit.  Orchid,  and  scientific  com- 
mittees, and  to  correspond  with  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural   Society's   secretary    on    any  interesting 
horticultural  subjects  or  events  in  their  locality. 

The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  at  any  time  be  happy  to  assist  the  secretary  of 
any  afliliated  society  in  introducing  them  to  horti- 
culturists or  specialists  able  and  willing  to  deliver 
lectures  on  interesting  subjects  before  meetings  of 
their  local  societies.  W.  Wilks,  Sec.  RMS. 


Proposed  Hall  of  Horticulture. — Readers 
of  The  Garden  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  pro- 
posal to  build  a  great  Central  Hall  of  Horticulture, 
in  some  prominent  position  in  London,  similar  to 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  the  Soci6'  e  d'Horti- 
culture  de  France  possesses  in  Paris.  The  effect 
of  those  central  buildings  on  the  whole  horticul- 
tural trade  cf  France  has,  I  am  told,  been  very 
marked,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
but  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  we  antici- 
pate that  a  no  less  marked  benefit  would  accrue  to 
the  whole  horticultural  interest  of  Great  Britain  if 
we  possessed  a  similar  central  institution.  It  would 
promote,  encourage,  and  stimulate  an  increased 
love  and  knowledge  of  gardening  from  one  end  of 
our  country  to  the  clber,  p.rd  produce  everywhere 
an  increased  demand  for  all  horticultural  subjects. 
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thus  greatly  enhancing  the  transactions  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  trade.  The  promotion  of  such  a 
scheme  is,  however,  a  matter  demanriing  a  far 
greater  outlay  of  money  in  London  than  was  re- 
quired by  our  neighbours  in  Paris,  the  comparative 
value  of  land  in  the  two  capitals  being  almost  be- 
yond calculation.  All  the  more  necessary  is  it, 
therefore,  that  all  horticulturists,  both  profes- 
sional and  amateur,  should  join  cordially  to- 
gether in  promoting  the  scheme.  For  these  two 
reasons  (1)  the  impetus  which  it  would  give  to 
gardening  everywhere,  and  (2)  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  friendly  co-operation,  the  trustees  of  the 
new  buildings— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart ,  MP., 
Baron  Henry  Schriider,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Hambro 
— have  desired  me  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  horticultural  trade  of  the  kingdom,  to  be 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  117.  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tues- 
day, April  22,  at  1  30  p  m.  punctually,  to  consider 
in  what  way  the  trade  can  best  help  on  the  move- 
ment.—W.  WiLKS,  Sec.  R  H  S. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


Narcissus  triandrus  pulehellus  is  in  flower 
now  with  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  who  has  a  fine 
cliirap  with  more  than  fifty  flowers,  all  in  perfect 
beauty.  Such  a  mass  as  this  shows  the  character  of 
this  fine  Narcissus. 

Proposed  Hall  of  Horticulture.— We  learu 
that  about  £10,000  has  been  already  promised  towards 
this  object,  and,  as  shown  by  a  paragraph  on  previous 
page,  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  trade  is  asked  for. 
A  meeting  to  bring  this  matter  especially  before 
them  willbe  held  at  1.30.,  on  the  22ud  inst ,  at  117, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  It  is  hoped  that  there 
^vill  be  a  large  attendance. 

Crinum  giganteum  is  a  noble  flower  now  in 
perfection  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  where  there  is 
a  large  specimen  bearing  two  strong  spikes,  each  carry- 
ing about  seven  flowers,  which  are  several  inches 
across,  pure  white,  except  a  tinge  of  lemon-yellow 
down  the  centre  of  each  segment,  and  a  deeper  shade 
of  the  same  cr^lour  on  the  exterior.  They  have  also  a 
sweet  vanilla  fragrance.  It  is  a  native  of  West  Tropi- 
cal Africa,  and  though  introduced  in  1792,  is  rare. 

Strelitzia  Beginee. — In  the  last  issue  of  The 
G.ARDEN  I  see  this  old-fashioned  and  peculiar  plant 
mentioned.  In  the  gardens  here  (the  seat  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Walmesley)  are  two  large  plants  between  7  feet  and 
8  feet  through  in  boxes.  Each  plant  has  eleven  breaks 
and  during  the  flowering  season  fifteen  to  eighteen  spikes 
have  been  developed.  The  plants  are  in  flower  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  are  grown  in  a  temperature 
of  50*^  to  60**  in  winter  with  a  rise  in  summer.  This 
plant  requires  plenty  of  water.  I  do  not  know  of  o 
more  easy  plant  to  grow,  yet  it  is  seldom  seen  in 
flower.  I  have  enclosed  two  flower-spikes,  one  bearing 
two  flowers. — E.  Thrupp,  Wcstieood  House,  Wiijan. 

A  hybrid  BroTwnea. — By  this  post  I  send  you  from 
the  fine  collection  of  the  late  Jlr.  Sharman  Crawford,  of 
Cork,  a  couple  of  inflorescences  of  Brownea,  one  B. 
Ariza,  the  other  a  hybrid.  The  hybrid  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  B.  grandiceps  and  B.  macrophylla, 
and  is  one  of  a  series  of  great  interest  and  beauty 
r.iised  at  Lakelands,  and  grown  to  much  perfection 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  proprietor.  I  hope 
that  the  flowers  may  reach  you  without  falling  to 
pieces,  so  that  you  may  form  an  idea  of  what  fine 
and  interesting  plants  they  are  when  carrying  a 
number  of  these  large  and  brilliant  heads  of  flower. — 
T.  W.  MooKE. 

*»*  Two  magnificent  heads  of  bloom.  A  good  idea 
of  B.  macrophylla  may  be  had  from  the  coloured 
plate  in  The  Gakden,  May  .'51,  1870,  from  flowers 
drawn  in  the  same  garden  as  those  now  sent.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  hybrid  is  far  more  in- 
tense and  the  head  of  bloom  much  larger  than  in 
the  case  of  macrophylla. — Ed. 

A  rare  plant  in  flower  at  Kew,  we  believe  for 
the  first  time,  is  Taccarum  Warmingiannm,  a  re- 
markable Aroid,  with  the  habit  of  an  Amorpho- 
phalluB.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea, 
from  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil,  where 
it  was  found  at  Logoa  Santa  by  Dr.  Warming,  after 
whom  it  is  named.  Although  not  so  beautiful  an 
Aroid  as  Arissema  speciosa,  it  is  of  striking  appear- 
ance, the  plant  at  Kew  sending  up  a  solitary  branch- 
ing bright  green  leaf;  the  stem  smooth,  light  glau- 


cous green  in  colour,  and  marked  with  distinct 
white  lines.  The  spathe  appears  at  the  base  of  the 
stem  and  is  about  15  inches  in  length,  coloured  in- 
side with  pale  copper,  dotted  with  dull  green,  the 
outer  surface  ribbed  and  light  brown.  The  spadix 
rises  about  a  foot,  the  flowers  not  clustered  thickly, 
and  of  a  brownish  colour.  All  interested  in  Aroids 
should  see  it. 

Tulipa  Korolkowi  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing word  of  praise.  It  is  at  this  moment  the  most 
brilliant  flower  in  the  garden,  and  is  of  rather  a 
dwarf  habit.  Its  flower  is  a  six-pointed  star, 
measuring  half-a-foot  across,  the  colour  glowing 
orange-scarlet.  It  is  very  nearly  in  this  respect 
identical  with  T.  Greigi,  but  without  the  spots. — 
T.  Smith. 

The  Chinese  Lily  Tree  (Magnolia  conspicua)  is 
splendidly  in  flower  in  the  garden  of  Syon  House, 
Isleworth,  in  spite  of  the  sharp  morning  frosts  and 
keen  east  wind.  One  specimen  is  over  30  feet  high, 
and  crowded  with  the  Water-Lily-like  flowers,  that 
have  a  sweet  fragrance,  while  there  is  another 
smaller  tree  clothed  in  the  same  beautiful  way.  In 
a  sheltered  corner  the  variety  Soulangeana  is  burst- 
ing its  buds,  and  forms  a  succession  to  the  ivory 
white  conspicua  or  Yulan.  A  historical  note  on 
these  appeared  in  The  Garden  of  March  20. 

Clianthus  Dampieri  and  varieties. —  We 
have  received  from  Herr  L.  A'ieweg,  Quedlinburg, 
Germany,  a  letter  in  which  he  claims  to  have  raised 
the  variety  of  Clianthus,  of  which  a  coloured  plate 
was  published  in  The  Garden,  March  29.  He 
also  sends  a  picture  of  C.  Dampieri  marginatus  ele- 
gans,  in  which  the  standard  and  the  keel  of  the 
flowers  are  white  margined  with  red.  Apparently 
C.  Dampieri  varies  considerably  in  the  colour  of  its 
flowers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Herr 
Vieweg  obtained  his  seedling,  which  he  calls 
Deutsche  Flagge,  from  seeds  produced  by  typical 
C.  Dampieri  under  cultivation  in  a  garden  or  from 
seeds  imported  from  Australia.  Herr  Vieweg  also 
states  his  conviction,  "  after  long  years'  experience 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  C.  Dampieri  on  its 
own  roots.  The  only  sure  way  to  success  is  by 
grafting  it." 

The  Daffodils  at  Kew  should  be  seen  by  all 
interested  in  this  fpring  flower,  as  in  no  public 
garden  is  gathered  together  such  a  variety  of  fine 
kinds,  and  grown,  not  in  small  patches,  but  in  large 
beds  of  one  distinct  kind,  while  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  when  seen  in  its  wild  state  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  sheet  of  Dafilodils  on  the  mound  near 
the  Cumberland  Gateentrance.  We  have  seldom  seen 
Daffodils  in  such  profusion  as  this  season  at  Kew, 
from  the  little  Hoop-petticoat  forms  to  the  noble 
Horsfieldi,  maximns  and  Bmperor.  Of  the  last  of 
the  three  there  are  two  large  beds  near  the  Palm 
house  solely  of  this  noble  trumpet  variety,  and 
finer  than  we  have  hitherto  seen  it  in  any  garden. 
The  variety  Countess  of  Annesley,  noted  in  The 
Garden,  has  a  bed  to  itself  also,  and  there  are 
masses  of  such  Polyanthus  Narcissi  as  Staten- Gene- 
ral and  gloriosa.  Jonquils,  incomparabilis  Cyno- 
sure, one  of  the  loveliest  of  this  section  of  Daffodils, 
Sir  Watkin,  maximus,  the  early  Poet's  varieties,  the 
drooping  moschatus,  and  many  other  kinds  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  the 
increased  interest  in  early  hardy  flowers  at  Kew, 
as  the  present  season  shows  greater  strides  in  this 
direction  than  ever. 

lyiagnolia  stellata. — This  lovely  Japanese 
Magnolia,  iatrcductd  undf  r  the  name  of  M.  Hal- 
leana,  commenced  opening  its  fine,  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  here  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  at 
the  present  time,  April  1,  is  well  advanced,  although 
hundreds  of  buds  Ps  yet  remain  closed.  In  Niphon 
and  the  woods  of  Fusi  Yama,  we  are  told,  it  forms 
a  fiiiall  tree,  but  here,  in  a  good  situation,  it  has 
been  ten  or  twelve  years  forming  a  pretty  pyra- 
mid G  feet  in  height.  Having,  in  this  country,  a 
goodly  number  of  faster-growing  deciduous  Mag- 
nolias, this  comparative  pigmy  is  a  decided  gain, 
as  it  can  be  grown  in  the  flower  border  as  a  bush 
or  pyramid  against  low  walls  where  the  early 
flowers  can  be  protected  from  spring  frosts.  Its 
greatest  value,  however,  in  my  opinion,  consists  in 
its  being  admirably  adapted  for   culture   in  pots ' 


for  the  decoration  of  rooms  early  in  the  spring. 
The  flowers,  about  3  inches  across,  are  composed 
of  numerous  narrow  petals,  pure  while  within, 
with  sometimes  an  external  stripe  of  pink,  and 
so  numerous  are  they  that  a  bloom-bud  forms  at 
the  base  of  each  leaf.  The  leaves,  which  come 
after  the  flowers,  are  each  about  4  inches  in  length. 
When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  perfect  hardiness  of 
Japanese  plants  was  doubted,  it  was  thought  M. 
stellata  would  not  stand  our  winters,  but  this,  I 
think,  is  a  groundless  fear,  now  set  at  rest,  as  trees 
here  have  stood  all  weathers  from  the  day  they  were 
planted  until  now,  and  though  April  has  come  in 
frosty,  a  few  degrees  do  not  seem  to  hurt  the  open 
flowers.  Like  all  the  Magnolias,  it  likes  a  light, 
fibry,  turfy  loam  mixed  with  peat  and  a  little  rough 
charcoal  or  sand,  and  the  roots  requiring  so  little 
space  should  be  well  drained  and  mulched,  other- 
wise the  occasional  waterings  through  the  summer 
are  apt  to  turn  the  compost  sour. — W.  C. 

Liliutn  auratum  blooming  in  winter.— At 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Horticulture  lately  held  in  Berlin  specimens  of 
Lilium  auratum  in  flower  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  bulbs  are  placed  in  an  ice  cellar  imme- 
diately on  their  receipt  in  autumn,  and  are  kept 
there  until  needed  for  forcing.  They  are  at  once 
brought  into  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  from 
59°  to  64°  Fahr,,  when  good-sized  bulbs  will  show 
four  or  five  flowers  in  four  weeks.  The  flowers  are 
highly  appreciated  in  the  winter  months,  and  are 
often  seen  in  the  flower  shops. 

Tree  Bugloss  (Echium  callithyrsum)  at 
Kew.— One  of  the  showiest  plants  at  the  present 
time  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  is  this  tree 
Bugloss,  now  bearing  some  scores  of  flower-spikes. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  is  the 
handsomest  and  most  useful  of  the  larger  growing 
kinds.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  the  brightest 
purple-blue,  are  densely  packed  on  an  erect  cylin- 
drical spike  from  0  inches  to  1  foot  high,  by  2 
inches  to  3  inches  through.  The  plant  is  over  10 
feet  high,  with  a  flat  spreading  head,  measuring 
as  much  across.  Although  plants  so  large  as  this 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  greenhouses  of 
ordinary  size,  there  are  many  large  conservatories 
throughout  the  country  where  this  species  would 
look  well.  If  raised  from  seed,  it  begins  to  flower 
with  freedom  when  about  4  feet  high— that  is  the 
third  or  fourth  year  after  sowing.  It  strikes  freely 
if  healthy  growing  shoots  ar  3  taken  and  placed  in 
a  little  bottom-heat,  ana  plants  raised  in  this 
manner  frequently  flower  the  next  season. 

Crown  Imperials  failing  to  flower.— Can 

you  account  for  the  non-flowering  of  Crown  Imperials 
this  season  ?  Have  any  of  your  correspondents  noted 
it?  We  have  but  one  single  spike  of  flower  out  of 
several  dozens  of  plants.  Old-established  plan  o  have 
failed  as  well  as  those  planted  last  season. — H.  Br  »ier, 
Faliire  Gardens,  Ely. 

Plant  questions. — In  the  account  of  the  Bus- 
siau  expedition  to  Central  Asia  under  Colonel  PievtsolT. 
given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  (Jan.,  1890),  M.  Robozovsky  speaks  of  "bushes, 
around  which  twines  the  wild  Clematis,  thrusting  out 
its  large  yellow  cruciform  flowers  for  show"  (p.  25)  ; 
also  of  •'  a  beautiful  Clematis,  bearing  large,  white, 
odoriferous  flowers";  also  (p.  26)  of  "  Clematisorienta- 
lis  and  another  variety,"  presumably  not  either  of 
tliose  described  before.  Can  any  of  your  contributors 
enlighten  us  as  to  these  (apparently)  most  desirable 
additions  to  the  hardy  flower  garden  ?  and  also  as  to 
111'?  Rose  (llo.'a.sericea?)  whcse  "  large  bushes,  20  foot 
high  and  covered  with  white,  sweet-smelling  flowers 
like  flakes  of  snow,"  seemed  to  have  filled  this  lynx- 
eyed  Russian  with  admiration  'f  In  addition  to  these 
queries,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  which  may  ba 
considered  our  highest-growing  Rose^  which  is  self- 
supporting,  length  of  rod  on  a  wall  being  no  criterion 
of  strength  in  the  open.— R.  B. 

Names  of  plants. — John  Short. — Send  better 

specimen. A.  tr.  R.  — Omphalodes  Lucilia?. R  .J. 

H. — 1,  send  when  in  flower ;  2,  Grevillea  rosmarinlfolia. 

W.  A. — Vanda  tricolor  insigois. 6.  Greenwell. 

— 1,  Andromeda  floribunda  ;  2,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  ;  3, 
Doronicum  austriacnm ;  -i.  Narcissus  Telamonius  ple- 

nus  ;  5,  Mesembryanthemum  var. Cohha>ii. — 1  is  a. 

Hose-in-hose  Polyanthus;  2,  Megasea  rubra;  3,  LodI- 

cera  caprifohum. ^V. — 1.  Odontoglossuiu  cbrho- 

sum  ;  2,  a  very  fine  form  of  Dendrobium  nobile. 
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THE  CORSICAN   PINE. 

(PINUS   LARIOIO.) 

In  The  Garden  March  29  (p.  310)  ia  an  article 
on  this  Pine  in  which  the  writer  says  :  "  Ita 
value  as  timber  is  not  so  marked  when  the  tree 
is  young,  for  thinnings  of  Laricio  are  found  too 
soft  and  less  durable  than  Larch,  but  when  old 
it  is  remarkable  for  ita  toughness,  and  it  ia 
strongly  impregnated  with  resinous  sap."  Pinus 
Laricio  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  ia  in- 
ferior to  the  Larch,  Scots  Pine,  and  common 
Spruce,  the  three  chief  kinds  for  planting 
heather  ground  in  thia  country  with  the  view  of 
giving  an  early  return  to  the  proprietor,  and 
which  aa  soon  aa  they  attain  a  diameter  of  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  at  the  small  end  command 
a  ready  sale  for  pit- wood  timber.  The  inferior 
wood  of  Laricio,  on  the  other  hand,  at  this 
stage  of  its  growth  ia  a  serious  drawback  to 
its  being  planted,  inasmuch  aa  all  those  who  in- 
vest money  in  planting  barren  ground  expect  to 
get  aomething  back  by  way  of  return  from  the 
time  of  the  first  thinning  and  onward.  Al- 
though the  Laricio  has  not  attained  maturity  in 
thia  country,  yet  from  wliat  is  known  of  it,  its 
prospective  value  as  a  timber  tree  is  immense, 
and  in  order  to  grow  it  to  the  best  advantage  it 
should  be  planted  as  a  permanent  crop,  the 
ground  between  the  plants  being  made  up  with 
Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Spruce,  which  can  be 
thinned  out  by  degrees.  In  this  way  the  La- 
ricios  will  ultimately  be  left,  and  can  be  cut 
down  and  sold  when  its  wood  has  attained 
its  highest  standard  of  perfection.  By  thia 
mode  of  culture  all  is  turned  to  good  account 
from  the  time  of  the  first  thinning.  In  mixed 
plantations  of  this  sort  the  Laricio  may  be 
seen  towering  above  all  its  associates  which 
proves  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  in  early  life, 
and  it  is  a  pity  its  timber  ia  not  more  lasting 
and  durable  when  in  a  young  state.  Further 
on  in  the  paper  referred  to  the  writer  says  : — 

Although  we  have  said  that  the  Laricio  exhibits 
a  preference  for  a  deep,  good  soil,  it  thrives  in  al- 
most any  other  description,  if  we  except  soft, 
spongy,  and  undrained  marshy  ground. 

Most  experienced  planters  know  that  trees  of 
any  kind  will  not  attain  a  profitable  size  on  un- 
drained marshy  ground,  even  the  native  Sallow, 
Poplar,  and  Birch,  when  growing  in  such  posi- 
tions in  the  natural  forest,  responding  in  a 
very  pronounced  manner  when  relieved  of 
stagnant  water  at  their  roots.  With  regard  to 
soft  spongy  soil  being  unsuitable  for  the  growth 
of  Laricio,  this  ia  not  borne  out  by  actual  ex- 
perience and  observation,  aa  I  have  raised  the 
tree  from  seed  on  ground  where  the  seed  bed 
was  composed  of  Mosa  and  friable  soil  mixed 
together,  and  the  plants  appeared  to  be  in 
excellent  health  and  made  rapid  progress.  Of 
course,  the  ground  was  thoroughly  drained  and 
prepared  in  other  respects  for  the  reception  of 
the  Eeed.  The  greatest  fault  that  I  had  to 
these  plants  was  on  account  of  their  long  bare 
roots,  destitute  of  small  fibres,  which  rendered 
them  rather  difficult  to  handle  with  safety  in 
the  course  of  transplanting  during  their  nursery 
career.  The  Laricio  also  thrives  in  Irish  peat- 
bog, when  the  staple  is  mixed  with  earth  or 
pulverised  clay  at  the  places  where  the  trees 
are  planted,  although  at  the  same  time  I  by  no 
means  should  recommend  it  for  such  places,  as 
the  texture  of  its  wood  is  too  soft. 

J.  B.  Web.stek. 

Ornamental  planting The  principal  thing 

to  bear  in  rriind  in  frrniiDir  an  crcamental  planta- 
tion is  alwa;,  s  to  abow  ti  fticient  ipace  fur  r.sich  of 
the  jcimanent  plants  to  ('tvelop  its  natural  charac- 


ter. Therefore,  instead  of  planting  indiscriminately, 
as  is  so  frecjaently  done,  plant  upon  a  regular  plan, 
and  fill  in  with  plants  which  can  afterwards  be  cut 
back  or  removed  as  the  permanent  ones  increase  in 
size.  Half  the  plantations  formed  for  ornamental 
purposes  are  planted  too  thickly  at  first,  and  after- 
wards allowed  to  remain  without  thinning  until 
they  are  rendered  comparatively  useless.  Large 
and  small-growing  trees  and  shrubs  are  intermixed 
without  regard  to  proper  position.  Inexperienced 
planters  should  be  cautioned  against  what  is  mis- 
named cheap  planting,  that  is,  merely  loosening 
the  earth,  and  sticking  the  plants  in  holes  barely 
large  enough  to  receive  their  roots.  Trenching  and 
properly  preparing  the  ground  before  planting  are, 
in  the  end,  most  economical. — A. 


WHAT  ARE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES? 

IMPORTANT  DECISION  BY  THE  MASTER  OF  THE 
ROLLS. 

On  March  31,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  gave  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Bedoyere  v.  Greville-Nugent. 
The  case  came  before  the  court  on  a  final  hearing 
of  an  application  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  cutting  and  removing  timber  from 
off  the  demesne  lands  of  Clonyn,  in  the  County 
Westmeath,  which  have  been  planted  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  Clonjn  Castle.  The  plaintiff  also 
sought  for  an  account  of  the  trees  which  had  been 
cut,  and  of  the  sums  received  by  the  defendant  on 
their  sale.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  regular  gaps 
had  been  cut  through  the  wood  opposite  the  Castle, 
and  that  consequently  the  picturesque  aspect  of 
the  grounds  had  been  greatly  interfered  with. 
Clonyn  Castle  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Earls 
of  Westmeath.  The  plaintiff  is  tenant  for  life  in 
remainder  in  the  event  of  the  defendant  not  having 
a  son,  and  the  tenant  for  life  in  possession.  The 
defendant  alleged  that  the  trees  wero  not  impro- 
perly cut  down,  and  that  they  were  not  ornamental. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  giving  judgment  said 
the  Clonyn  estate  appeared  to  have  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  late  Marquis  of  Westmeath.  The 
estate  of  Mr.  Greville-Xugent,  for  the  life  of  the 
then  Earl  of  Westmeath,  came  to  an  end  on  the 
death  of  that  nobleman  in  1871.  A  re-settlement, 
under  which  the  lands  were  now  held,  was  made 
by  deed  in  1S82  ;  and  Lord  and  Lady  Greville  came 
iuto  possession  of  the  lands,  which,  under  the 
settlement,  were  vested  in  them  for  life.  The 
defendant  was  entitled,  as  tenant  for  life,  on  their 
death  with  remainder  to  children  in  tale  male. 
Lady  Greville  died  in  January,  1883,  and  her 
husband  then  took  a  life  estate,  which,  however, 
he  only  enjoyed  for  a  week.  Mr.  Nugent,  the  de- 
fendant, thereupon  entered  into  possession.  The 
plaintiff  now  complained  that  a  number  of  trees 
had  been  improperly  cut  down,  and  sought  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  further  waste.  There  were 
altogether  12,000  trees— a  portion  being  Larch, 
others  Sycamore,  and  others  Ash.  No  authority 
had  been  cited  as  to  whether  Larches  were  orna- 
mental or  not.  All  the  witnesses  spoke  of  one 
Ash  of  remarkable  beauty  and  size  having  been 
cut ;  but  the  defendant  alleged  that  the  tree  was 
decaying.  He  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  was 
satisfied  that  the  decay  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
cutting.  In  addition  to  the  trees  which  had  been 
actually  cut,  others  had  been  marked  for  cutting. 
It  had  been  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant, that  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  was 
really  beneficial  to  the  estate,  and  evidence 
'  '.d  been  given  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that 
_  e  cutting  had  been  done  judiciously.  It  was 
p.oved  that  both  Lord  Westmeath  and  Lord 
Greville  used  to  cut  wood  in  the  plantations,  but 
they  appeared  to  have  done  nothing  more  than 
thin  the  trees.  Even  it  an  owner  in  fee,  as  Lord 
Greville  was  at  the  time,  cut  trees  for  the  purpose 
of  thinning,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  intended  his 
successor  to  do  so.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
National  League  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  had 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  annojingthe  defendant 
in  this  case,  and  the  evidence  showed  that,  not 
throt;gh  interest  in  the  pla"Dt:'ff,  hut  in  consfquence 
of  bobtile  fttlirg  towards  the  dtfencant,  the  jro- 
ceedinga  Egai2bt  the  latter  were  favoured  by  the 


local  branch  of  the  National  League.  He  (the 
Master  of  the  Rolls)  was,  on  the  entire  case,  satis- 
fied of  two  things— first,  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  timber  which  had  been  cat  was  ornamental 
timber;  and  second,  that  it  had  been  cat  for 
the  purpose  of  profit.  The  question  was  whether 
the  trees  were  originally  planted  for  ornament. 
It  did  not  matter  whether  they  were  planted  with 
taste  or  not.  He  could  not  doubt  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  timber  was  planted  for  ornament.  It 
was  a  nobleman's  demesne,  and  the  trees  evidently 
formed  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  place.  If 
the  timber  was  not  ornamental,  the  defendant  had 
the  right  to  remove  it ;  but  if  it  was  ornamental, 
he  had  no  right  to  do  so.  Having  cited  authorities, 
his  lordship  said  he  did  not  think  the  Larches 
stood  on  any  different  footing  from  the  other  trees. 
He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  trees  which  had 
been  cut  down  were  ornamental,  and  were  there- 
fore improperly  cut  down.  The  plaintiff  was  en- 
titled to  an  injunction.  As,  however,  the  plaintiff 
was  only  tenant  for  life,  he  thought  the  case  was 
not  one  in  which  an  account  ought  to  be  directed. 
The  defendant  should  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit,  and 
Uberty  should  be  reserved  for  him  to  apply  at  any 
future  time  for  any  order  that  might  be  necessary, 
as  it  might  possibly  be  that  some  of  the  trees  were 
such  as  o»ght  properly  to  be  felled. — Irish  Times. 


Epping  Forest.— The  Epping  Forest  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Corporation  have  just  issued  a 
report,  in  which  they  say  they  have  received  from 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  without 
payment,  a  piece  of  land  situated  at  Oak  Hill, 
Theydon  Bois,  containing  about  12J  acres.  This 
land  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  forest,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  because  there  is 
now  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  forest  ad- 
joining the  main  road  from  the  Wake  Arms  to 
Theydon  Bois.  The  area  of  the  forest,  including 
Wanstead  Park,  is  now  5512  acres.  The  committee 
say  they  have  given  \  ery  careful  consideration  to 
the  question  of  thinning  the  densest  portions  of 
the  forest,  about  which  certain  complaints  have 
been  made.  They  found  in  every  instance  where 
the  forest  had  had  time  to  recover  itself  that  the 
underwood  was  springing  up  and  the  trees  had 
benefited  by  the  admission  of  more  light  and  air, 
and  by  having  more  room  for  growth.  The  com- 
mittee had  drawn  up  a  few  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  the  superintendent,  one  of  which  provided  that 
each  annual  thinning  should  be  spread  over  an 
area  of  about  500  acres  of  thicket,  which  was  to 
be  gone  over  lightly,  and  that  no  Blackthorn  nor 
undergrowth  should  be  cut,  except  where  It  was 
dead  or  when  it  ought  to  be  removed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  growth  of  neighbouring  trees, 
or  for  protection  from  fire,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
felling  pollard  trees.  The  amount  expended  on 
the  forest  last  year  was  £3891,  and  the  income 
was  £1061. 

Beauty  of  the  Birch.— Even  a  small  Birch  tree 
may  look  very  handsomo  if  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  its 
leaflfsft  branches  just  at  the  proper  angle.  The  twiera 
are  tilled  with  a  purplish  m'sty  sheen  which  gives  the 
tree  the  appearance  of  being  surrounded  liy  a  halo ; 
and  the  beauty  is  enhanced  if  tlae  hole  is  crivered  with 
that  beautiful  tatin  bark  which  conies  between  the 
nut-ljrown  rind  of  the  .sapling  and  the  elephantiasis  of 
the  mature  tree. 


The  Garden"  Monthly  Ta.Tta.— This  journal  U 
published  in  lieatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form,  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  tlie  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.  ;  post  free.  Is.  Sd.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  cojnmenceynent  to  end  of  1889,  thirty-six  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £27  ;  -whole  calf,  .£36;  half  morocco,  £32  8s. 

"  Hardy  FlOMreiB."— Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  6cc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  Zd. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
jout-nal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  The  Garden  Annual  "  for  1890.  —  Contains 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticidtural  Tradt 
corrected  up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  rf  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats  (containing  over  8000J  have  been  very  carefully  tivd 
extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever 
published.     Price  1«.;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

Londun  :  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  l\'.C. 
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"This  is  au  Art 
^Tiich  does  mend  N:itvire  :  change  it  mther  ;  but 
TuE  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


NOTES  FROM  SMYENA. 
Since  my  nutes  which  appeared  in  The 
Gardex,  March  8  (p.  215),  I  have  flowercil 
FritiUaria  ajmopetalis.  The  blooms  are  al- 
most as  large  as  those  of  aiirea,  green  striped 
with  dark  brown  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. As  far  as  I  can  judge,  both  the  above 
and  the  green  form  of  armena  will  prove  of 
interest  only  to  collectors.  The  more  I  see  of 
aurea,  however,  the  more  my  opinion  is  con- 
firmed as  to  its  merits.  Some  red-tinged 
flowers  are  especially  pretty. 

Having  noticed  lately  in  your  columns  some 
discussion  about  Hyacinthus  orientalis,  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  hear  what  I  have 
found  out  up  to  the  present  of  this  genus  in 
this  country.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
real  orientalis  must  have  first  been  brought 
from  the  Ante  Taurus,  where  at  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  sea  you  find  large  quantities 
of  bulbs  exactly  like  those  sold  in  Europe 
under  this  name.  On  the  Taurus,  a  friend  of 
mine  was  surprised  to  find  pink,  white,  and 
blue  Hj'acinths  growing  abundanth'  at  an  ele- 
vation of  from  4000  feet  to  6000  feet.  In  the 
close  vicinity  of  Smyrna  is  found  a  blue  one 
of  diminutive  growth.  About  100  miles 
south-east  of  this  town  grows  a  white  variety, 
but  all  the  above  are  simply  curiosities  for  the 
collector,  and  of  practically  little  value  in  the 
garden.  "\\'ith  a  light  pink  or  flesh-coloured 
one,  however,  I  think  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Pretty  in  shape  and  colour  and  flowering  as 
early  as  the  earliest  Roman  white,  it  will  in 
time,  I  believe,  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  flowers  that  enliven  the  greenhouse 
during  the  dark  days  of  December  and 
January. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  Tulips.  According  to 
Paxton,  eight  varieties  in  all  come  originally 
from  the  Levant.  If  no  additions  to  the  list 
have  been  made  since,  I  believe  some  interest- 
ing work  could  be  done  in  this  section.  I 
haA'e  found  up  to  now  a  tall-growing  and  very 
Iiandsome  yellow  Tulip  near  Aidin,  the  an- 
cient Tralles,  an  erpially  fine  pink  and  white 
near  Smyrna,  a  .striking  copy  of  australis,  as 
illustrated  in  The  Garden,  Dec.  17,  1887 
(p.  561),  comes  from  the  Mourad  Dagh,  a 
very  large  and  handsome  red  with  a  black  eye 
is  found  near  Smyrna,  an  almost  green  form 
on  the  Nymph  Dagh,  a  bright  red  on  the 
Ante  Taurus,  and  two  or  tliree  more  varieties 
of  which  my  memory  does  not  retain  the  dis- 
tinguishing features.  If  any  Tulip  specialist 
is  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  and 
classing  of  these  varieties,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
send  him  bulbs  as  my  collectors  bring  tjiem 
down. 

Cyclamens  are  fairly  well  represented  in 
this  country.  The  Ante  Taurus,  as  usual, 
heads  the  list  with  a  pretty  dark  red  witli  an 
almost  black  eye,  and  an  even  prettier  light 


]iink  with  a  dark  eye.  The  island  of 
Rhodes  and  the  adjacent  coasts  supply  us 
with  a  large  whitish-pink,  probably  macro- 
]ius,  and  an  autumn-flowering  variety,  wdiich 
I  should  say  is  europreum,  grows  in  large 
quantities  near  Smyrna.  Are  there  any 
varieties  alongside  of  these  ?  I  wish  my  bo- 
tanical knowledge  was  extensive  enough  for 
me  to  answer. 

The  Anemone  coronaria  is  a  pleasant  sight 
for  the  traveller,  carpeting,  as  it  does  at  times, 
so  thickly  some  of  the  chalky  hills  in  this 
district  with  its  many  hued  flowers.  Must  we 
attribute  the  peculiar  colouring  of  Oriental 
carpets  to  imitations  of  these  flower-beds  of 
Nature,  or  to  the  liriUiant  pictures  presented 
by  the  fields  of  opium  Poppies  when  in  full 
flower  1  Up  to  now  Anemone  blanda  is  the 
only  variety  which  I  have  hit  upon  worthy 
of  culture  besides  coronaria.  On  the  heights 
opposite  the  island  of  Samos  it  is  insignificant 
or  perhaps  not  blanda  at  all,  but  on  the  Ante 
Taurus  it  varies  from  lilac,  or,  as  some  may 
call  it,  blue  to  white.  It  well  deserves  the 
name  of  winter  Windflower,  blooming  as  it 
does  from  December  to  February.  It  is  on 
this  account,  if  not  for  its  pretty  flower.s,  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  winter  collections. 
My  collector  now  on  the  Ante  Taurus  has 
just  sent  down  what  he  considers  are  seven 
new  varieties  of  Anemones,  but  his  dried 
specimens  have  suflered  so  much  on  the  way 
that  I  cannot  even  describe  them.  He  has 
sent  me  also  three  kinds  of  Narcissus,  one 
bearing  only  single  blooms  on  each  stem.  It 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  I  have  seen  in 
these  parts,  but  whether  new  or  not  time  will 
show. 

Many  more  bulbous  plants  are  worthy  of 
description,  but  my  leisure,  so  fully  occupied 
by  my  large  garden,  makes  botany  as  a  study 
rather  up-hill  work  for  me.  I  am  sure, 
therefore,  that  your  readers  will  overlook  any 
inaccuracies  in  my  descriptions  or  the  names 
I  give  to  plants,  remembering  that  though, 
perhaps,  as  ardent  as  any  of  them  in  this 
pleasant  pursuit,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  opportunities  to  learn  the  practical  lessons 
in  botany  which  the  gardens  at  Kew  and 
those  of  the  many  flower  lovers  in  England 
allow  of.  Further,  when  I  speak  of  my 
collectors,  they  must  not  think  that  I  refer  to 
men  with  any  knowledge  of  flowers,  but 
simply  to  poor,  ignorant  peasants  whom  I 
have  tried  to  educate  to  the  best  of  my 
])ower,  and  who  roam  about  the  mountains 
where  few  Europeans  could  safely  venture, 
picking  up  any  plants  which  may  strike  their 
eye  as  pretty. 

I  forgot  to  mention  above  that  my  nephew 
found  last  year  a  very  fine  Asparagus  grow- 
ing near  Angora,  the  centre  of  the  mohair 
trade.  He  tells  me  that  it  makes  a  delicious 
dish,  even  more  delicate  than  the  cultivated 
one,  and  as  thick  as  the  best  Argenteuil. 
Would  any  growers  like  to  have  any  seeds 
for  trial  1  Edward  Whittall. 


much  intrinsic  beauty  is  lost  in  the  productions  of 
the  florist.  We  are  writing  only  of  the  individual 
flower,  as  C.  aurita  seems  to  be  shy  in  blooming,  not 
very  vigorous  in  habit,  and  without  the  broad, 
handsome  leafage  that  marks  the  florist's  varieties. 
This  gem  is  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew, 
and  is  bearing  a  few  sprays  of  flowers,  each  the 
size  of  a  halfpenny  and  delightfully  coloured.  The 
petals  are  narrow  and  pure  white,  tipped  with  rose- 
purple,  the  bunch  of  stamens  of  the  same  delicate 
hue.  We  should  like  to  see  a  large  plant  of  it  in 
full  flower,  but  at  present  it  is  poor,  except  the  few 
exquisitely-shaped  blooms  of  delicate  colours. 


Cineraria  aurita  is  a  pretty  Cineraria,  one  of 
those  charming  little  flowers  that,  when  contrasted 
with  the  big-bloomed  exhibition  race,  show  how 


NOTES  PROM  PAU. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Among  the  greatest  pleasures  in  gar- 
dening are  the  surprises  that  now  and  then 
take  one,  as  it  were,  by  storm,  and  compel  our 
admiration  when  we  least  expect  it.  The 
other  day,  when  cold  winds  and  hail  showers 
made  chilly  mortals  wretched,  and  the  frost- 
bitten Euonymus  looked  more  deplorable  than 
ever,  a  friend  took  me  to  see  a  villa  garden 
where,  as  he  said,  he  had  seen  a  Date  Palm 
thriving.  Feeling  quite  sure  that  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Pau,  where  20°  of  frost  is  by  no  means 
rare,  that  no  Phcenix  could  withstand  such  a 
severe  winter  climate,  my  curiosity  was  aroused. 
Needless  to  say,  on  reaching  the  villa,  which  is 
by  no  means  particularly  sheltered,  we  found 
a  fine  young  specimen  of  Jubiea  spectabilis  in 
admirable  health  and  beauty,  which  in  the  dis- 
tance, quite  gave  the  effect  of  a  Phosnix,  and 
for  which  it  had  been  mistaken.  It  is  then 
evident  that  in  Juba^a  spectabdis  we  have  a 
feathery-leaved  Palm  that  wdl  stand  our 
English  winters  where  the  summer  heat  is 
sufficient  to  allow  it  to  perfect  its  growth,  and 
those  who  have  warm  and  sheltered  gardens  in 
the  south  of  England  and  Ireland  wdl  do  well 
to  give  this  very  handsome  Palm  a  fair  trial. 
It  thrives  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as 
the  well-known  and  hardy  Chaii'jerops  excelsa 
and  its  var.  Fortune!,  which  in  Pau  attains  to 
far  greater  beauty  than  on  the  sunnier  Riviera, 
where  the  summer  drought  and  heat  stunt  its 
full  growth. 

Camellias  of  various  varieties  were  un- 
touched by  frost  and  flowering  freely,  but  the 
shrub  that  most  charmed  and  surprised  us  was 
a  long  liue  of  the  beautiful  Chinese  evergreen, 
Nandina  domestica.  Its  finely  cut,  glossy, 
Berberis  -  like  leaves  and  brilliant  heads  of 
crimson  berries  were  made  all  the  more 
remarkable  by  an  edging  of  the  variegated 
Euonymus  radicans  in  front,  and  an  entirely 
dead  line  of  Euonymus  japonicus  behind, 
which  acted  as  a  foil  to  the  luxuriant  and 
glossy  leafage  and  bright  spikes  of  berries 
on  the  Nandina  domestica.  Knowing  of  the 
admiration  the  Chinese  have  for  this  shrub, 
I  have  often  wondered  what  it  must  be  like 
in  its  full  beauty,  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  ia 
saying  that  it  is  not  possible  to  over  -  praise 
it.  In  England  I  have  never  seen  it  save  as  a 
wretched-looking  object,  and  I  suspect  we  have 
treated  it  as  too  tender  a  shrub,  and  planted  it 
in  too  hot  and  dry  situations.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  it  thrives  on  a  decidedly  shaded  and 
damp  east  border,  where  no  growth  is  tempted 
to  start  till  aU  danger  of  spring  frosts  is  over, 
and  as  no  sign  of  growth  is  yet  apparent  after 
ten  days  of  hot  weather  that  have  brought  the 
Lilacs  and  Horse  Chestnuts  to  the  verge  of 
flowering,  there  should  be  no  fear  of  its  start- 
ing too  early  in  England  if  planted  with  a 
western  aspect.  Probably  our  summer  heat 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  flower  and 
fruit ;  but  I  daresay  some  happy  gardeners  who 
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live  in  the  moist  and  sheltered  Devonshire  or 
Cornish  valleys  can  tell  us  of  their  success  with 
the  beautiful  Nandina  domestioa. 

Fau.  E.  H.  W. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


MULCHING  IN  THE  HARDY  FRUIT 
GARDEN. 

It  is  not  often  that  in  April  we  find  the  ground 
anything  approaching  its  present  dryness,  not 
only  on  the  surface,  but  well  into  the  subsoil. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  adage  that  a 
"  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom," 
the  passing  dry  seed  time  must  be  a  great  boon 
to  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  we  may  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  especially  amongst  our  hardy  fruit  trees, 
which  set  best  in  warm  showery  weather  and 
swell  the  best  crops  when  the  subsoil  is  tho- 
roughly  moistened   by  winter  rain   and  snoiv 
water.     This  being  so,  fruit  growers  should  now 
look  well  to  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  other  wall 
trees    planted    upon    deeply   drained    borders 
through  which  the  rainfall  of  Lancashire  might 
pass  without  doing  any  harm,  if  not  positive 
good,  always  provided  solar  heat  were  equal  to 
the  maturation  of  the  fruit  and  wood.     A  dry 
time  so  far  has  done  much  good,  for  it  has  en- 
abled our  fruit  blossoms  to  withstand  the  sharp 
morning  frosts  ;  it  has  favoured  the  absorption 
of  the  bright  sun-heat  by  the  soil,  and  when 
genial   showers   do   come   our  gardens  will  be 
converted  into  hotbeds  in  which  trees  and  vege- 
tables will    make    rapid   progress.     The   roots 
meantime  must  be   looked  after,   and  warmth 
having  got  into  the  surface  it  should  be  kept 
there  by  means  of  mulching,  and  in  not  a  few 
gardens    by    substantial    watering.     A    spring 
mulch  need  not  necessarily  consist  of  rich,  solid 
animal  manure,  a  material  more    suitable    for 
the  trees  when  the  crops  are  swelling  fast  and 
require  great  support,  but  it  may  be  made  up 
of  anything  that  will  keep  in  warmth  and  mois- 
ture and  prevent  water  from  the  hose  from  run- 
ning off  the  surface  of  sloping  borders.     The 
best  and  most  generally  used  material,  however, 
is  fresh  stable  litter,  a  good  absorbent  of  sun- 
heat  and  moisture,  and  containing  ammonia  it 
exhales  vapour  hijjhly  beneficial  to  the  foliage 
of  the  trees.     There  is,  of  course,  no  rule  with- 
out an  exception,  and  this  exception  will  gene- 
rally be  found  in  gardens  and  orchards  contain- 
ing trees  of  mature  age  whose  greatest  proclivi- 
ties are  the  production  of  more  flowers  than 
leaves  followed  by  heavy  crops  of  fruit  which 
cannot  be  thinned  freely  and  fed  liberally.     To 
these,  not  only  in  the  open  air,  but  sometimes 
under  glass  where  thinning  is  not  neglected,  a 
winter  top-dressing  may  prove  a  godsend,  as  it 
restores  to  the  soil  the  elements  taken  out  by 
past  crops  and   favours   the   healthy  develop- 
ment of  foliage  and  flowers.     A  profusion   of 
animal  manure  is  not,  however,  the  most  suit- 
able producer  of  fertility,  say,  in  Vines,  Pears, 
or  stone  fruits — at  least  this  is  my  experience, 
and   in    bia   tenth   edition   of    the    "Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  "  Mr.  \V. 
Thomson  bears  me  out  in  the  statement  that  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  fruit- 
producing  food,  but  once  the  crop  is  set  and 
swelling  it  is  of  great  use  rot  only  for  keeping 
in  moisture,  but  also  for  feeding  the  roots  and 
forming  leaves.     Newly-planted  or  root-pruned 
trees,  again,   derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
mulching,  which   keeps  out  frost  in  winter  and 
maintains  an  equable  temperature,  especially  if 
laid  on  before  the  earth  has  lost  its  summer 
warmth  ;  it  conserves  moisture,  draws  the  roots 
to  the  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  shields 


them  from  injury  by  parching  drought.  Mulch- 
ing, moreover,  economises  labour  in  watering, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rainfall 
may  be  above  the  average,  there  are  times  when 
young  trees,  cordons  especially,  whose  roots  do 
not  travel  far  and  whose  leaves  are  against  hot, 
rain-repelling  walls,  require  plenty  of  water 
and  a  good  mulch  to  keep  it  in  the  soil.  If  a 
feeding  leaf-producing  mulch  is  wanted,  I  use 
good  nitrogenous  manure,  but  when  protection 
from  drought  or  the  retention  of  moisture  is  the 
object,  almost  any  non-conducting  material,  in- 
cluding horse  litter,  mowings  from  the  lawn, 
charred  refuse,  or  thin  sods  of  turf,  may  be 
used.  W.  C. 


top-dressing  with  fresh  compost.  The  rather  late 
upright-growing  kind  which  produces  small  fruit 
may  be  Ironmonger,  one  of  the  best  for  dessert  or 
preserving.  Being  late,  the  buds  escaped  the  at- 
tack, hence  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 
The  early  rough  amber,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
forward  has  suffered,  as  the  buds  were  in  toothsome 
condition. — W.  C. 


BUDS  OF  GOOSEBERRIES  INJURED. 

I  SEND  you  some  shoots  of  Gooseberries,  the  buds 
of  which  have  been  injured  in  some  way.  The 
trees  are  about  twelve  years  old,  and  are  growing 
in  clayey  soil.  I  do  all  the  pruning  myself,  and 
have  treated  the  Gooseberries  on  the  same  system 
for  twenty  years,  and  never  have  shortened  a  shoot 
unless  to  keep  the  bash  in  shape.  I  have  a  notion 
of  my  own  that  I  do  not  want  to  increase  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  but  the  size  of  the  fruit,  so 
never  give  any  manure  until  they  are  in  flower, 
when  each  tree  gets  a  gallon  of  liquid  manure  once 
a  week  until  the  fmit  begins  to  ripen.  Up  to  the 
last  few  years  all  the  free-bearing  kinds  had  such 
heavy  crops  that  the  berries  were  as  close  as  they 
could  hang,  and  we  thinned  them  by  using  what  we 
required  in  a  green  state.  I  have  tried  different 
times  of  pruning,  and  send  you  some  shoots  off 
those  done  in  December,  when  the  buds  looked  all 
right,  and  those  I  am  doing  now.  I  have  only  seen 
one  bullfinch  this  year,  and  not  near  the  Goose- 
berries ;  but  the  gardener  watched  the  plots  with 
his  gun  for  some  time  after,  bat  never  saw  it.  Some 
of  my  neighbours'  trees  are  in  the  same  condition. 
Although  it  is  ridiculed  by  some  people,  I  am  satis- 
fied, from  many  years'  experience,  that  a  good- 
sized  bunch  of  Farze  put  in  the  centre  of  each 
bush  when  in  flower  keeps  away  caterpillars.  I  never 
have  any  in  two  large  plots,  while  a  bush  in  the 
hedge,  20  feet  off,  was  covered  with  them.  Daring 
the  last  two  years  bushes  of  the  early  rough  amber 
had  their  usual  heavy  crop,  bat  they  have  suffered 
this  year ;  whilst  the  very  highly-flavoured  small 
red  appears  to  be  all  right.  I  do  not  know  its 
name,  bat  it  is  rather  a  late  kind  and  grows 
upright.— James  Thompson. 

*f*  In  answer  to  the  above,  the  buds  upon  the 
prunings  sent  to  me  by  post  have  been  injured  un- 
doubtedly by  birds.  The  attack  must  have  been 
made  immediately  after  the  buds  commenced  swell- 
ing, as  it  was  here  in  January  when  we  were 
obliged  to  net  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  then 
we  found  certain  early  varieties  had  been  severely 
injured  by  bullfinches.  If  your  correspondent  will 
carefully  open  the  remains  of  the  buds  with  the 
point  of  his  penknife  he  wiU  find  the  centres  have 
been  taken  out,  most  likely  as  far  back  as  December, 
when  quietly  and  unsuspected  a  pair  of  birds  would 
spoil  a  bush  in  a  few  minutes.  Netting  is  cheap 
enough.  Why  not  prune  early,  and  make  the  bushes 
safe  by  covering  in  the  whole  quarter  or  row  1  a 
plan  infinitely  superior  to  setting  a  shivering  man 
to  await  with  gun  the  appearance  in  the  garden  of 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  British  birds.  I  have 
adopted  this  plan  for  years,  and  although,  owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  winter,  the  finches  this  year 
have  stolen  a  march,  whilst  admiring  their  superior 
business  habits,  I  have  decided  upon  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  an  attack  which  extends  over  only  a 
few  weeks. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  or  ridicule 
the  statement  that  a  branch  of  Furze  placed  in  the 
centre  of  each  bush  will  keep  away  caterpillars,  but 
independently  of  an  untidy  appearance,  and  assum- 
ing that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  autumn,  I  must  say  I  am 
not  struck  by  the  idea.  A  much  better  and  more 
efficacious  plan,  I  think,  is  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
face soil  after  the  bushes  are  pruned,  syringing 
with  soapsuds  and  dressing  with  lime  preliminary  to 


Early  forcing  Strawberries. — It  is  most 
useful  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  gardeners  who 
are  extensive  growers  of  Strawberry  plants  for 
forcing  upon  the  merits  of  kinds  which,  as  Straw- 
berries will  do,  vary  very  much  in  diverse  localities. 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Mentmore,  who  exhibited  the 
superb  fruits  of  Auguste  Nicaise  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultaral  Society,  speaks  of  the 
variety  in  the  highest  terms.  The  fruits  spoke  for 
themselves,  so  far  as  size,  quality,  and  appearance  are 
concerned,  for  they  were  large,  smooth,  glossy,  and 
flattish,  and  of  a  rich  scarlet  hue.  The  fruits  shown 
beside  a  good  sample  of  Noble  were  so  superior  as 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  if  fruits  of  Noble  could 
realise  6s.  per  pound,  those  of  Auguste  Nicaise  would 
sell  at  10s.  The  variety,  it  is  evident,  merits  general 
attention,  and  although  it  may  not  thrive  every- 
where so  well  as  at  Mentmore,  yet  it  is  obviously  a 
first-class  forcing  variety.  Mr.  Smith  employs 
Marguerite  chiefly  for  first  early  forcing,  and 
speaks  warmly  in  its  praise.  If  a  census  were 
taken  from  say  100  Strawberry  forcers,  we  should 
probably  find  the  majority  in  favour  of  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury.  Next,  perhaps,  would  come 
Keen's  Seedling,  and  then  La  Grosse  Sucr^e.  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  interesting  to  find  Mar- 
guerite so  much  in  favour  at  Mentmore,  whilst 
Black  Prince  is  the  variety  mostly  forced  first  at 
Hatfield.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  dif- 
ference in  the  atmosphere  can  account  for  the 
divergence  found  in  the  selection  of  such  diverse 
sorts.  Probably  it  is  more  a  question  of  soil.  In 
any  case  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  Auguste 
Nicaise  we  have  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of 
good  early  forcing  Strawberries.  Growers  for 
market  should  look  out  for  it,  as  if  it  will  generally 
do  so  well  as  at  Mentmore  it  will  soon  make  a  high 
reputation. — A.  D. 

Peach,  and  Nectarine  trees.— These  are  now 
in  full  flower  with  me,  and  with  few  exceptions  look 
extremely  well.  The  flowers  are  strong,  but  not 
produced  in  overwhelming  quantities,  which  in  no 
case  is  desirable,  for  it  does  not  ensure  a  better  set 
of  fruit.  Our  trees  being  trained  upon  wires,  are 
annually  removed  from  any  contact  with  the  same 
as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  ripened  off  and  the  chief  part 
of  it  has  fallen.  The  branches  are  then  unloosened, 
bunched  up  together,  and  afterwards  secured  just 
clear  of  the  wires,  but  temporarily  tied  thereto  in 
case  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  breaking  them  down. 
This,  on  a  west  wall,  retards  the  trees  nearly  or 
quite  a  fortnight,  which  on  the  whole  is  better  in 
all  respects.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  daily 
syringing  in  the  afternoon  is  practised,  and  every 
encouragement  given  to  induce  a  rapid  and  healthy 
growth.  Thus  treated,  the  trees  are  seldom  in- 
fested with  any  green  or  black  aphis  or  other  in- 
sects, and  mildew  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  fly  is  more 
troublesome  to  those  trees  that  happen  to  be  early 
in  flower  with  early  wood  growth  following.  Re- 
tarding the  flowering  period  as  much  as  possible, 
and  avoiding  also  a  too  luxuriant  growth  (the  latter 
frequently  encouraged  by  disbudding  too  early),  are 
two  points  that  should  not  be  passed  over.  Early  dis- 
budding must  cause  strong  shoots  to  get  yet  stronger, 
and  if  practised  to  an  extreme  degree  renders  those 
shoots  that  are  left  more  liable  to  injury  from 
the  fly,  whilst  the  fruit  itself  does  not  get  that  pro- 
tection which  is  requisite,  considering  the  extremely 
variable  nature  of  our  cUmate,  particularly  so  in 
the  spring  months,  when  it  is  still  of  a  tender  age 
and  liable  to  cease  growing  entirely  if  it  receives 
the  slightest  check.  The  only  protection  that  I 
give  the  trees  is  that  afforded  by  three  or  four  thick- 
nesses of  1-inch  mesh  netting.  This  is  lighter  and 
preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  half-inch  mesh 
which,  taken  piece  for  piece  of  equal  size,  is  four 
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times  as  heavy  as  the  1-inch  mesh  netting.  The 
netting  does  not  in  any  way  prevent  the  bees  work- 
ing amongst  the  blooms  in  my  case.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  they  would  take  so  kindly  to  trees 
covered  with  thicker  netting.— J.  H. 

Strawberry  Augusts  Nicaise.— This  variety, 
though  not  considered  first-rate  outside,  is  excellent  for 
forcing,  and  much  used  by  Jlr.  Wythes  at  Syon  House 
Gardens.  Its  fruits  are  large,  finely-flavoured,  wedge- 
sliaped  and  handsome.  Market  growers  have  dis- 
covered its  value  for  forcing,  as  the  fruits  realise  about 
twice  as  much  as  those  of  any  other  variety. 


THE  EVILS  OF  GRAFTING. 

The  art  of  grafting,  like  nearly  all  other  art?, 
has  had  much  new  light  thrown  upon  it 
during  the  past  generation,  and  some  of  its 
abuses  have  already  been  pointed  out  and 
corrected.  There  remains,  ho\vever,  something 
still  to  do  in  calling  attention  to  some  mis- 
uses of  the  art,  which,  next  to  that  of  the 
hybridiser,  is  the  most  fascinating  of  horticul- 
tural processes.  It  is  well  to  discuss  its 
scientific  side,  and  show  all  that  can  be 
shown  of  the  almost  infinitely  varied  influ- 
ences of  stock  on  scion  and  scion  on  stock. 

It  is  desirable  also  to  keep  in  full  view 
the  practical,  everyday  side  of  the  matter. 
Some  friends  of  gardening  in  England  have 
fallen  into  the  belief  that  because  many  ill- 
assorted  unions  of  trees  are  sold  and  bring 
loss  and  disappointment,  the  whole  practice 
had  better  be  abandoned.  Not  many  will 
agree  with  such  a  sweeping  condemnation, 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  look  carefully 
into  the  misapplication  of  the  art.  When  a 
whole  section  of  a  country  engaged  in  fruit- 
growing finds  that  a  certain  fruit  grafted  on 
a  given  stock  cankers  and  fails,  we  cannot 
blame  people  if  they  try  other  stocks,  and  fin- 
ally settle  down  to  the  practice  of  growing 
this  fruit  on  its  own  roots,  if  it  does  better 
so.  When  a  tree  is  so  short-lived  on  another 
stock  as  to  be  valueless  in  two  or  three  years, 
it  is  folly  for  nurserymen  to  continue  its  pro- 
pagation in  that  way.  A  choice  variety  of 
anything  grafted  upon  a  stock  which  is  abso- 
lutely sure  to  send  up  a  multitude  of  suckers 
and  overwhelm  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  loss, 
and  this  loss  falls  heaviest,  finally,  on  the 
nursery  trade. 
I  An  instance  of  this  is  the  budding  or  graft- 

ing of  the  new  varieties  of  Lilacs  upon  a  stock 
of  common  Lilac,  as  are  all  those  sent  out 
from  European  nurseries.  An  example  of  a 
good  plant  on  a  stock  where  it  will  live  but 
a  very  few  years  is  Prunus  triloba,  the  so-called 
Flowering  Almond  on  Plum  or  Peach  stocks. 
A  mere  touch  separates  the  plant  from  the 
stock.  Another  is  found  in  the  working  of 
the  Rose  Acacia  on  Robinia  Pseudacacia  with 
precisely  the  same  results.  So  long  has  this 
sort  of  propagation  been  practised  that  I  know 
of  many  nurserymen,  both  in  this  country 
I  and  Europe,  who  have  never  seen  either  the 
'  Flowering  Almond  or  the  Rose  Acacia  on  its 
own  roots,  and  some  have  even  told  me  that 
neither  would  grow  in  that  way.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  sending  specimens  on  their 
own  roots  to  the  unbelievers.  There  are 
really  many  things  that  would  be  far  better 
on  their  own  roots  than  grafted  upon  any  other 


stock  whatever,  and  there  exists  no  sound 
reason  for  grafting  such  things  at  all.  Some 
of  this  sort  are  the  following  :  Wier's  Cut- 
leaved  Maple,  most  varieties  of  Elm,  and 
every  sort  of  grafted  shrub  on  stock  which 
suckers,  since  they  can  all  be  layered  so  very 
easily.  The  Plum  on  Peach  stock  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose  on  sandy  soils,  but  the  indis- 
criminate sending  out  of  budded  Plum  trees 
is  working  untold  harm  to  the  general  nur- 
sery trade. 

The  use  of  a  tender  stock  for  plants  which 
must  endure  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  the 
stock  can  stand  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
Rhododendron  ponticum  as  a  stock  for  R.  ca- 
tawbiense  hybrids.  It  has  caused  consider- 
able losses  of  this  beautifid  plant  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  best  growers  now  see  the 
desirability  of  raising  them  all  from  layers  on 
their  own  roots. 

Another  plant  that  is  far  better  on  its  own 
roots  is  the  Quince.  As  grown  now,  the  new 
sorts  of  Quince  are  budded  on  the  common 
sort,  which,  after  a  few  years,  send  up  suckers 
on  every  side,  and  these  are  very  difficult  to 
distinguish.  Why  not  grow  these  choice  sorts 
from  layers  or  cuttings?  The  double  and  also 
the  white  Wistarias  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally grafted  on  the  common  purple  sort,  and 
they  are  often  ruined  by  the  more  vigorous 
suckers  of  the  stock.  Why  do  we  graft  such 
plants  at  all,  when  by  getting  them  on  their 
own  roots  by  layering  we  can  then  multiply 
them  ail  infinitum,  by  root  cuttings,  as  easily 
as  we  can  raise  Peas  1 

Much  labour  is  applied  to  the  grafting  of 
such  trees  as  the  purple,  cut-leaved,  and 
weeping  Beeches,  which  are  very  difficult  to 
graft  out  of  doors,  when  they  might  be  far 
more  cheaply  and  better  multiplied  by  layers. 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  a  well-known,  huge 
Beech,  in  Kew  Gardens,  last  season,  which 
has  rooted  the  tips  of  its  immense,  horizontal 
branches  into  the  soil,  and  produced,  at  each 
of  these  reinforced  points,  a  large  and  finely 
formed  tree,  so  that  a  ring  of  these  now  sur- 
rounds the  plant.  The  perfect  success  of 
these  layers  showed  what  could  be  done  by 
this  method  in  multiplying  these  fine  trees. 

The  evident  truth  is  that  we  often  take  the 
worse  and  more  expensive  way  of  propagating 
many  useful  plants  simply  through  habit. — 
F.  L.  Temple,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  Ganlcn 
and  Forest. 

Old  wall  clotliers. — Permit  me  to  add  one  or 
two  to  your  brief  list  of  these  at  p.  335.  Of  course 
the  list  might  be  greatly  and  indeed  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, but  the  following  three  plants  have  proved 
so  effective  with  others  or  by  themselves  as  to  de- 
serve a  place  in  the  briefest  list.  The  first  is  the 
alpine  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  dissitiflora).  This, 
unlike  the  typical  species  of  our  ditches  and  streams, 
can  hold  its  own  on  any  crumbling  wall,  and  its 
azure  blue  is  almost  unique  among  wall-clothing 
plants.  It  seeds  itself  freely,  and  can  hold  its  own 
on  moist  old  ruins  or  walls.  It  furnishes  a  long 
succession  of  bloom  on  different  aspects,  as  well  as 
displays  various  shades  of  colour  from  purple  to 
the  purest  blue.  Plants  and  patches  of  this  alone 
are  extremely  striking,  but  when  contrasted  with 
the  common  yellow  Wallflower  or  golden  Stone- 
crop  the  effect  is  marvellously  rich.  This  Stone- 
I  crop  is  perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  wall  and  ruin 


clother  in  East  Anglia  and  other  portions  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  long  been  greatly  prized  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  looks  its  richest  when  seen  in  contrast 
with  plants  or  broad  patches  of  this  Forget-me-not. 
The  dwarf  Japanese  Honeysuckle  will  probably 
find  its  most  effective  place  among  our  wall- 
clothers  of  the  future.  The  semi-starvation  rei/i- 
men  to  which  it  is  subjected  on  old  walls  imparts  a 
richness  and  intensity  to  its  peculiarly  variegated 
foliage,  and  few  plants  can  form  a  richer  trio  of 
themselves  or  go  better  with  those  wall-clothers 
enumerated  by  "  A  Gloucestershire  Parson "  than 
these  three  which  I  have  ventured  to  add  to  bis 
brief  list. — Calbdonicus. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Evils  of  grafting.— We  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  important  article  by  Mr.  Temple,  of  Cam- 
bridge, JIassachusetts,  in  this  week's  Garden. 

Dendrobium  nobile.— A  gathering  of  flowers, 
representing  an  excellent  variety  of  this  favourite, 
comes  to  us  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Henderson,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Macfie,  Corstorphine,  Clermiston,  Midlothian. 
The  flowers  are  much  brighter  and  larger  than  usual. 

Aristea  Fekloni.— This, from  Mr.  O'Brien,  Har- 
row-on-the-Hill,  is  a  pretty  blue  flower.  The  plant 
sends  up  numerous  spikes,  and  the  flowers,  although 
lasting  only  one  day,  are  continually  succeeding  each 
other.     It  will  bloom  in  a  cold  frame. 

Sophronitis  grandlflora  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  flowers  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Bull  at  Chelsea. 
The  little  pans  of  it  are  sheeted  with  bloom,  which 
varies  in  its  intensity  of  colour.  One  variety  is  named 
cocoinea,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  glowing  crim- 
son-carmine colour,  and  in  aurantiaca  they  are  orange- 
scarlet — quite  a  distinct  shade. 

Rieliardia  melanoleuca  is  an  interesting  Aroid 
in  flower  now  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  spathe,  spotted  with  blackish  purple  at  the 
hase,  and  produced  on  a  tall  stem  ;  the  leaves  are  like 
those  of  the  common  Calla,  and  marked  with  white 
spots.  It  is  far  less  beautiful  than  the  white  Arum 
or  Trumpet  Lily,  but  distinct,  curious,  and  not  uh- 
attractive. 

A  park  for  New  Southgate.— Mr.  V.  E 
Walker,  of  Southgate,  has  presented  to  the  Southgate 
Local  Board  15  acres  of  land  situated  at  New  South- 
gate  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  public  recreation 
grounds  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  The  value 
of  the  land  is  estimated  at  about  £5000.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  a  public  meeting  at  New  Southgate  to 
consider  what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  raise  sutficient 
funds  to  lay  out  the  grounds  in  a  suitable  manner. 

Cyrtanthus  obliquus.— This  is  a  bold  and  hand" 
some  Cape  plant,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Cyrtan- 
thi.  It  is  in  bloom  now  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew ; 
the  plant  bearing  an  erect,  stout  scape  about  18  inches 
long,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  a  large  cluster  or  umbel 
of  flowers,  each  of  fine  though  quiet  colours.  They 
are  tubular  in  shape,  2  inches  long,  and_  coloured  m 
the  upper  portion  with  rod,  the  lower  being  of  a  fine 
glaucous  green  shade.  It  was  introduced  as  far  back 
as  1774. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  and  its  varieties  are  coming 
rapidly  into  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 
Tbere  are  several  splendid  forms  already  in  bloom,  one 
of  the  finest  of  which  is  imperialis,  the  plant  carrjing 
four  spikes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  lovely 
lilac  shade  ;  the  lip  rich  magenta  in  front,  changing  to 
a  clear  yellow  in  the  throat.  Quite  a  distinct  thmy  is 
Rex,  in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white, 
and  the  lip  deep  magenta,  in  rich  contrast  to  the  pale 
primrose  tint  at  the  base.  Another  fine  variety  is 
Majestic,  the  flower  bold  and  distinctly  coloured. 

Crinodendron  Hookeri.— Although  this  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  plant  was  introduced  from 
Chili  eleven  years  ago,  it  has  not  up  to  the  present 
obtained  a  footing  in  our  gardens.  A  coloured 
figure  (the  only  one  as  yet  published)  is  given  in 
The  Garden  for  November  27,  1880.  It  belongs 
totheLiijie  family,  and  is  now  included  by  Ben- 
tbam  and  Hooker  under  Tricuspidaria.  It  is  stated 
to  form  a  spreading  evergreen  tree  8  feet  to  Hi 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  8  inches  in  diameter.  The 
flowers  are  produced  singly  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  pendent  stalks  3  inches  long.  They  are  of  a 
deep  rich  red,  opening  but  little,  atfd  are  somewhat 
cone-shaped,  the  petals  beiog  thick   and   fleshy. 
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Each  flower  measnres  about  1  inch  across  the  base, 
and  may  be  compared  in  outline  to  a  well- developed 
flower-bud  of  a  Fuchsia.  This  plant  has  long  been 
known  in  a  dried  state,  and  a  fine  set  o£  specimens 
exist  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  some  of  which  were 
collected  during  the  famous  expedition  of  the 
BeaijU  in  1826,  which  Charles  Darwin  accompanied 
as  naturalist.  A  considerable  variation  is  apparent 
in  the  foliage,  and  if  the  figure  quoted  is  correctly 
coloured,  this  extends  also  to  the  flowers,  which 
are  there  portrayed  as  orange-red.  On  a  plant  at 
Kew  now  bearing  several  flowers  there  is  no  trace 
of  orange,  the  colour  more  nearly  approaching 
crimson.  This  species  has  been  grown  out  of  doors 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  with  the  protec- 
tion of  a  wall,  but  it  is  probably  better  treated  as 
a  cool  greenhouse  subject.  In  the  south  of  Ireland 
and  in  other  similarly  favoured  localities  it  would 
probably  succeed  in  the  open. — W.  B. 

Sparaxis  lutea. — There  is  a  pretty  group  of 
this  plant  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  and  those  in 
search  of  a  bright  thing  for  the  greenhouse  at  this 
season  might  make  a  note  of  it.  It  belongs  to  a 
well-known  class  of  bulbs,  and  requires  the  same 
culture  as  the  Ixia.  S.  lutea  blooms  freely,  and  the 
flowers  are  rich  yellow  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
segments,  but  paler  in  the  other  part— a  nice  con- 
trast of  two  distinct  shades  of  one  colour.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  such  useful  groups  as  Sparaxis 
and  Ixia  are  passed  over,  especially  when  we  have 
such  a  bright  flower  as  S.  lutea  to  bloom  in  spring. 

Prunus  divaricata — This  is  a  beautiful  early 
spring  flowering  tree,  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the 
Plam  tribe  to  bloom,  as  in  the  later  days  of  March 
even  it  is  smothered  with  a  multitude  of  white 
flowers  that  clothe  each  twig  as  if  hidden  by  snow. 
It  is  a  beautiful  Plum  for  a  lawn,  not  only  for  its 
profusion  of  blossom,  but  also  for  its  elegant 
growth,  the  branches  forming  a  thick  and  hand- 
some spreading  head.  One  of  the  finest  specimens 
we  know  faces  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  and  each 
season  attracts  marked  attention,  as  much  by  its 
beauty  of  flower  and  shape  as  by  its  earliness, 
blooming  when  only  a  few  Almond,  Peach,  and 
Plum  trees  give  colour  to  the  garden.  It  was  in- 
troduced several  years  since  from  the  Caucasus,  and 
thrives  well  without  attention  when  once  it  is  estab- 
lished,  and  no  fear  need  be  felt  as  to  its  hardiness. 

The  genus  Cyrtanthus.— There  are  at  least 
three  distinct  species  which  may  be  enumerated  in 
continuation  of  the  article  accompanying  the  beau- 
tiful plate  of  Cyrtanthus  sanguineus  at  p.  .'511,  viz., 
C.  pallidus,  a  lovely  salmon-tinted  vermillion  spe- 
cies, of  which  I  send  you  one  spike  taken  from  a 
pot  bearing  several  of  them.  Also  the  pretty  C. 
spiralis  and  C.  uniflorus,  which  may  roughly  be 
likened  to  a  white  C.  sanguineus,  and  which  was 
the  plant  on  which  the  supposition  that  there  was 
a  white  form  of  V.  purpurea  was  probably  based,  it 
having  been  named  many  years  ago,  at  Amsterdam, 
Vallota  Brehmi,  after  a  well-known  old-time  lover 
of  South  African  plants,  M.  Brehm.  All  these 
Cyrtanthi  thrive  well  with  me  in  unhealed  frames, 
and  1  fancy  most  of  them  will  be  perfectly  hardy 
if  planted  rather  deep;  at  least  I  mean  to  try 
them,— James  O'Brien. 

The  Horticultural  Club  —The  usual  monthly 
dinner  and  conversazione  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
April  8,  at  the  rooms,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  and  there  were  present  besides  the  Rev.  e! 
Handley,  Messrs.  Cousens,  Druery,  Walker,  &c., 
Mr  W.  Ingram  being  the  guest  of  the  club.  After- 
wards a  most  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
C.  T.  Druery  on  the  "Wonders  of  Fernland."  It 
was  illustrated  with  some  excellent  diagrams  and 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  dried  fronds.  The 
paper  dealt  very  carefully  with  the  germination  of 
Ferns.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  case  of  all  Ferns, 
whether  the  gigantic  Tree  Ferns  of  New  Zealand! 
&3.,  or  the  delicate  JIaiden-hair,  the  spores  from 
whence  the  plants  proceed  are  absolutely  micro- 
scopic He  then  showed  the  various  methods  of 
propagation,  the  ordinary  one  by  spores,  and  the 
abnormal  ones  of  bulbules  and  apospory.  It  was 
shown  that  of  all  the  species  of  British  Ferns  there 
were  to  be  found  ta^'elled  or  crested  forms,  and 


Mr.  Druery  believed  that  if  the  habitats  of  the 
foreign  Ferns  were  searched  as  carefully  as  our 
own  land  has  been,  similar  departures  from  the 
normal  growth  would  be  found.  The  paper  was  a 
model  of  what  such  papers  should  be — severely 
correct  as  to  its  botany  and  scientific  side,  yet  de- 
livered in  language  that  any  intelligent  hearer 
might  understand  even  although  previously  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  A  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Druery.  We  may  add 
that  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Drumlanrig,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay,  of  Manchester,  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  club  at  a  special  dinner  on  the  22nd  on  the 
occasion  of  their  receiving  the  Veitch  Memorial 
medal,  and  a  large  gathering  of  the  members  is 
anticipated. 

TJnited  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last.  Fifteen 
new  members  were  elected  at  this  meeting,  making 
a  total  of  thirty-two  during  the  quarter.  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Sons,  of  Berkhampstead,  have  also  joined 
the  list  of  honorary  members.  The  sick  list  has 
been  rather  a  heavy  one,  chiefly  due  to  the  influenza 
epidemic,  H'.'A  7s.  8d.  having  been  paid  to  sick 
members  during  the  quarter.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  but  one  member  on  the  sick  list.  A  con- 
valescent fund  is  being  established  to  assist  mem- 
bers to  get  a  change  of  air  after  illness. 

Ksempferia  rotunda  was  recently  in  bloom  in 
the  stove  at  Kew,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given 
in  The  Gakden  of  August  18,  1888.  It  is  not  a 
new  plant,  as  a  century  ago  it  was  grown  in  English 
gardens,  and  it  is  a  favourite  also  in  India  by  reason 
of  the  scent  of  the  flowers.  Although  rare,  K. 
rotunda  is  a  plant  that  should  be  in  every  stove. 
The  flowers  expand  during  this  month,  the  leaves 
appearing  several  weeks  later.  The  flower-scapes 
are  about  2  inches  high,  and  are  made  up 
of  leafy  bracts,  out  of  which  the  rose-magenta 
and  white  flowers  push,  opening  about  two  to- 
gether, not  all  at  once,  while  they  last  only  one 
day.  This  drawback  is,  however,  made  up  by  their 
profusion  and  quick  succession,  so  that  we  have 
the  plants  gay  for  about  four  weeks.  The  root, 
like  that  of  K.  Galanga,  has  medicinal  properties, 
and  used  in  India. 

Odontoglossums  at  Mr.  Bull's.— We  have 
never  seen  a  finer  show  of  Odontoglossums  at  the 
Chelsea  nursery  of  Mr.  Ball  than  at  present,  where 
in  one  house  alone  there  are  about  330  spikes  of 
flowers  either  in  full  bloom,  on  the  point  of  expan- 
sion, or  in  bud.  In  another  house  the  beautiful  0. 
Pesoatorei  is  in  full  beauty,  the  many  plants  of  it 
carrying  a  profusion  of  spikes  of  charmingly- 
coloured  flowers.  Some  of  the  spikes  of  0.  crispum 
or  Alexandr;e  bear  upwards  of  fifty  blooms  each, 
and  branch  several  times,  not  only  showing  their 
remarkable  vigour,  but  having  flowers  of  bold,  mas- 
sive form,  and  finely  and  variously  coloured.  Those 
shaded  with  warm  rose-magenta  give  colour  to  the 
house,  relieved  by  the  purer  whites  of  the  other 
kinds.  O.  triumphans  is  also  blooming  in  great 
variety,  the  flowers  rich,  blotched  with  chestnut- 
brown  on  a  golden  yellow  ground,  these  colours 
varying  in  intensity,  but  the  richest  are  the  most 
distinct  and  telling.  0.  gloriosum  again  exhibits 
the  same  variation  in  colour,  and  in  some  varieties, 
as  superbum,  the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  finer 
than  in  others ;  one  named  album  is  nearly  white, 
spotted  with  mauve  colour,  and  there  is  also  a 
white  form  of  Wilckeanum  named  albens  in  which 
the  flower  is  white,  blotched  with  brown.  0.  scep- 
trum  crenatum  is  very  distinct ;  the  petals  and  lip 
are  crested  at  the  margin,  and  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  yellow,  blotched  with  brown.  A  fine 
spike  of  O.  naivium  majus  showed  the  delightful 
beauty  of  this  Odontoglossum  when  well  grown, 
and  nearly  allied  to  this  is  O.  cirrhosum,  represented 
by  several  specimens  in  full  bloom.  Other  good 
kinds  are  O.  citrosmum  in  great  variety,  from  pure 
white  to  the  most  delicate  lilac  shades  ;  O.  Stella, 
insigne,  Andersonianum,  hystrix,  the  now  well- 
known  Harryanum,  and  which  seems  to  be  expand- 
ing its  hitheito  converging  petals ;  Halli,  cauda- 
tum,  Edwardi,  Koisi  majus,  of  course,  nebulosum, 
iKrstedi  majus,  Cervantesi  decorum,  andC.  Ehren- 


burgi,  in  which  the  barring  is  sharply  defined,  and 
the  lip  is  pure  white. 

Clianthus  Dampieri  in  Wales.— At  p.  289 
of  The  Garden,  March  29,  appears  a  note  upon 
the  healthy  condition  of  this  Clianthus  in  Wales, 
and,  judging  by  the  description  of  flower-buds,  I 
thought  it  might  be  C.  puniceus  and  not  C.  Dam- 
pieri. Clianthus  magnificus,  which  is  an  improved 
form  of  C.  puniceus,  has  been  in  flower  here  for  a 
long  time,  and  is  now  laden  with  thousands  of  long 
racemes  of  flowers  and  flower-buds.  The  moist 
climate  of  the  south  of  Ireland  is  well  suited  for 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  plant. — W.  Osboenb, 
Fota,  Cork. 

Double  Wallflower. — I  send  herewith  a  few 
spikes  of  double  Wallflowers,  representing  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  I  consider  a  grand  lot  now  in 
full  flower  in  a  cool  orchard  house  at  The  Warren, 
Hayes  Common,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith.  Mr.  Blick,  the  gardener  there,  informed 
me  that  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  85-inch 
pots,  three  in  a  pot.  The  seed  was  sown  in  April 
last.— A.  F.  U. 

*,*  Remarkably  fine  heads  of  bloom,  and  show- 
ing how  useful  Wallflowers  are  when  grown  in  pots 
for  the  conservatory. — Ed. 

Fritillaria  aurea. — Herewith  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  sending  you  a  flowering  specimen  of 
this,  assuredly  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  Fritillaries. 
As  you  will  see,  the  shape  of  the  flower  exactly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  F.  Meleagris,  but  the  colour  is 
a  fine  bright  yellow  both  inside  and  out,  with  nu- 
merous small  black  tessellations.  The  plant  is 
quite  hardy,  and  a  flowering  mass  of  it  is  just  now 
one  of  the  most  charming  sights  in  my  garden.  On 
page  26  of  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Nicholson's 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  there  is  given  a  figure 
of  a  Fritillary  which  I  consider  to  be  F.  recurva, 
though  the  name  of  F.  aurea  is,  no  doubt  er- 
roneously attached  to  it.  The  true  species  as  de- 
scribed in  1871)  by  Mr.  Baker  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely rare  in  European  gardens. — C.  G.  VAN  Tu- 
bergen,  Jr.,  i!ivanenbur(j,  Haarlem. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. — 
That  this  variety  will  produce  late  blooms  is  beyond 
a  doubt,  as  shown  by  a  capital  specimen  of  it  now 
in  flower  in  a  greenhouse  here  at  the  present  time. 
The  bloom  has  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  variety  in  the  hair-like  formation  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  florets.  This  plant  has  flowered  in  a 
temperature  very  much  higher  than  that  usually 
employed  to  develop  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  The 
plant  which  produced  the  bloom  in  question  is  but 
a  weakly  one,  growing  in  a  4-inch  pot.  It  was  from 
a  very  late-struck  cutting,  which  showed  at  the 
usual  time  no  signs  of  flowering.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, a  bud  was  formed  on  the  point  of  the  leading 
shoot,  and  thus  many  persons  who  had  not  pre- 
viously seen  flowers  of  this  variety  have  had  their 
curiosity  gratified. — E.  M,,  Siranmore  Parli. 

Chrysanthemums  in  April. — Although  Chry- 
santhemums blooming  in  the  middle  of  April 
might  be  regarded  by  some  persons  as  being  very 
much  out  of  season,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  they 
can  be  had  at  the  time  named,  and  have  been  much 
appreciated  for  Easter  decorations,  blooms  of  the 
pure  white  Japanese  variety  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  which 
in  the  ordinary  way  is  looked  upon  as  rather  an 
early-flowering  variety,  having  realised  23.  6d.  per 
dozin.  BeUe  Paule  and  Duke  of  Berwick  have 
produced  flowers  freely,  but,  owing  to  their  not  be- 
ing pure  white  like  those  of  the  first-named  sort,  have 
not  fetched  such  a  good  price.  Mr.  J.  Agate,  nur- 
seryman, Havant,  who  makes  Chrysanthemums  a 
speciality,  has  lately  cut  100  dozen  blooms  of  the 
varieties  named,  and,  judging  from  some  flowers 
sent  me  last  week,  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  finding 
such  a  ready  sale.  The  flowers  of  Belle  Paule,  each 
from  4  inches  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  were  quite 
full  in  the  centre,  and  well  worthy  the  small  trouble 
occasioned  in  producing  them.  The  blooms  in 
question  were  taken  from  plants  that  last  Novem- 
ber produced  show  flowers,  and  instead  of  cutting 
the  stems  down,  they  were  encouraged  to  form  side 
s-hoots  which  grew  strongly,  the  plants  having  been 
liberally  fed  with  stimulants.— E.  Molykeux. 
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CUT  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

The  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  for  tlie  adorn- 
ment of  the  dwelling-house  appears  to  be 
in  a  general  sense  very  little  understood. 
Very  often  flowers,  individually  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  arc  wedged  together  in  a  glass  or  vase 
so  tightly  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable,  and 
no  regard  whatever  is  paid  to  harmony  of 
colour  or  to  suitalile  foliage  for  forming  a  set- 
ting to  the  flowers.  Wherever  possible,  the 
flowers  should  be  arranged  with  their  own 
foliage,  and  only  one  kind  ought  to  be  used 
in  the  filling  of  the  glasses  or  vases.  In 
the  case  of  the  vase  herewith  figured,  the 
Narcissus  looks  well  arranged  among  tlie 
sprays  of  Laurel,  and  the  flowers  being  few 
in  number  and  lightly  and  carelessly  arranged 


[  selection  I  have  made  in  which  the  divisions  are  so 
broad  and  overlapping  as  to  produce  a  perfect 
circle.  Seeds  are  freely  produced,  and  self-sown 
seedlings  are  coming  up  by  the  thousand.  One 
I  curious  feature  about  it  is  that  after  the  flower  has 
faded,  the  stalk  lengthens  to  tJ  inches  or  8  inches. 
— T.  Smith,  A'ewrij. 


TUB  GARDENS. 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of 
the  several  articles  which  ' '  A  Gloucestershire 
Parson"  has  lately  given  us  is  that  on  "Tub 
Gardens  "  iu  The  Garden  of  March  29.  Tubs, 
if  well  and  suitably  tilled  and  judiciously  placed, 
add  considerably  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
the  garden.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be 
better  to  utilise  them  for  special  and  larger  sub- 
jects than  those  suggested  in  the  article  in  (jue*- 
tion,  for  filling  tubs  "at  least  twice  a  year" 
entails  a  lot  of  labour.  We  are  trying  to  get 
away  from  that  system  of  planting  the  Hower 
garden  twice  a  year,  and  a  further  development 


Arrangement  of  Narcissi  and  Laurel  leaves. 


are  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  a  condition 
that  cannot  be  attained  when  they  are 
huddled  up  together,  as  is  frequently  the 
case. 


Gentiana  acaulis. — Four  years  ago  I  received 
from  a  French  correspondent  a  packet  of  seed  thus 
labelled.  It  grew  well,  and  many  of  the  resulting 
plants  flowered  when  two  years  old,  and  all  are 
this  season  blooming  in  the  freest  possible  manner. 
It  is  evidently  not  our  old  friend  which  has  done 
duty  for  so  long  under  the  above  name,  but  a 
totally  different  plant.  The  leaves  are  much  broader 
and  thinner  in  texture,  the  flowers  of  large  siz3, 
and  varying  a  good  deal  in  colour,  though  many 
are  as  near  as  can  be  of  the  same  shade  of  blue 
that  we  know  so  well  in  the  Gantianella  of  gardens. 
Others  are  much  darker,  and  others  much  lighter. 
1  have  selected  one  which  is  nearly  purple,  and 
another  of,  1  think,  the  most  beautiful  shade  of 
true  blue  I  have  ever  seen.  The  flowers  vary  also 
a  good  deal  in  form,  from  the  most  angular  to  a 


of  it  in  tubs  is  hardly  desirable.  Now  that 
there  are  so  many  hardy  and  half  hardy  plants 
of  fine  form  and  flower,  a  selection  of  good 
things  might  well  be  grown  in  tubs,  as  by  a  good 
preparation  of  the  soil  at  the  commencement  the 
only  trouble  such  things  would  give  for  several 
years  would  be  attention  to  watering. 

Probably  there  is  no  finer  plant  for  tub  culture 
than  the  blue  African  Lily.  A  few  tubs  of  this 
in  corners  or  beside  walks  and  filled  with 
strong  planta  carrying  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
spikes  of  flower  give  an  effect  quite  unsurpassed 
in  its  way  throughout  summer  and  autumn.  It 
can  be  housed  in  any  light,  airy  structure  for 
the  winter,  and  if  the  plants  are  dry,  10"  of 
frost  will  not  hurt  them.  Caunas,  too,  may 
be  grown  in  tubs  with  excellent  eftect,  and 
in  this  way  they  would  adorn  many  a 
corner  and  look  better  than,  as  we  often 
see  them,  in  great  unrelieved  masses.  The 
yellow  Hedychium,  a  plant  which  we  usually 


associate  with  the  greenhouse,  may  be  well 
grown  in  a  tub.  I  have  seen  it  growing  and 
flowering  freely  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and 
the  sweet  perfume  of  its  flowers  filled  the  air 
around.  But  the  things  as  yet  enumerated 
would  all  reiiuire  protection  in  winter,  yet  the 
"tub  garden"  may  exist  even  where  there  is  no 
glass,  and  in  such  places  it  becomes  important 
that  it  should  exist,-  because  it  permits  of  the 
culture  of  some  of  our  noblest  types  of  hardy 
plant-life,  where  in  the  ordinary  way  of  doing 
things  or  owing  to  want  of  space  the  selfsame 
plants  would  be  excluded.  We  value  highly, 
but  at  the  same  time  do  not  make  half  enough  cf 
the  bold,  yet  graceful,  eftect  produced  by  the 
Pampas  Grass  and  other  giant  Reeds  and 
Grasses.  Their  eiiect  upon  the  garden  land- 
scape is  so  beautiful,  that,  if  want  of  space  cr 
other  causes  prevented  the  permanent  planting 
of  groups  or  isolated  specimens  of  these  things, 
we  might  overcome  the  difficulty  by  having  re- 
course to  the  tubs.  The  Yuccas,  too,  would 
revel  in  tubs,  and  even  when  not  in  flower 
charm  us  with  their  fine  form.  I  might  con- 
tinue suggesting  and  enumerating  fine  things, 
but  it  would  serve  no  further  purpose,  as  those 
already  mentioned  illustrate  the  idea  as  regards 
both  sections  of  plants,  namely,  those  that 
would  require  protection  during  winter  and 
those  that  would  not.  Tubs,  moreover,  are 
cheap,  and  one  can  be  obtained  for  fewer  pence 
than  a  pot  of  the  same  capacity  would  cost  in 
shillings,  with  the  additional  security  of  free- 
dom from  danger  or  loss  by  breakage. 

Another  good  use  to  which  I  have  seen  tubs 
put  is  for  growing  aquatic  plants.  In  this  way 
they  are  not,  or  rather  will  not,  be  so  generally 
used  ;  but  aquatic  plants  have  their  admirers. 
They  are  much  less  objectionable  than  thoEe 
little  tanks,  with  hard  and  harsh  cemented 
margins  to  retain  water.  The  culture  of  aquatics 
in  tubs,  as  I  saw  it,  consisted  in  sinking  the 
tubs  into  the  ground,  and  those  I  saw  were  in 
two  single  lines,  one  on  either  side  of  the  walk. 
The  tubs  were  partially  filled  with  soil  and  quite 
filled  with  water.  I  saw  many  things  doing 
well,  and  this  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  be- 
cause they  were  so  much  under  control  that  any 
special  requirements  could  be  supplied. 

"A  Gloucestershire  Parson"  appears  to  have 
found  much  pleasure  in  his  tubs,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  telling  us  about  them  and  how 
he  filled  them,  the  more  so  because  the  idea  is 
good,  and  admits  of  a  practice  so  diverte  as  to 
suit  almost  any  situations,  tastes,  and  require- 
ments. A.  H. 


Aquatics.  —  A  timely  hint  might  be  useful 
at  the  present  time  respecting  these  most  nccessaiy 
and  appropriate  subjects  for  all  ornamental  waters. 
Now  is  a  good  time  for  replanting  them,  as 
growth  is  just  commencing.  If  taken  up  with  a 
fairly  good  ball  in  every  possible  case,  they  will 
quickly  re-establish  themselves  and  be  effective  the 
first  season.  Water  Lilies  are  best  planted  in  soil 
in  old  baskets,  and  then  dropped  into  position 
where  they  are  to  remain.  In  every  case,  where 
planting  a  fresh  stock  avoid  all  formality  in  the 
work.  By  planting  aquatics  near  the  edges  of  water 
where  the  outline  is  stiff  and  formal,  this  defect 
may  be  greatly  modified.— J.  H. 

Saxifraga  Bocheliana  and  the  variety  corlo- 
phylla  have  both  opened  their  fpotless  white 
flowers  within  the  last  few  days.  Both  are  well 
adapted  for  the  rockery,  as  they  form  dense  tufts 
of  tongue-shaped  white- margined  leaves,  with  dis- 
tinct impressed  dots,  from  the  centre  of  which  are 
produced  the  numerous  bunches  of  large  white 
flowers.  Almost  any  soil  to  which  has  been  added 
a  sprinkling  of  old  mortar  suits  this  species,  and 
when  compact  masses,  which  do  not  take  long  to 
grow,  are  seen  on  the  rockery,  they  at  once  give  a 
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famished  appearance,  interesting  alike  in  or  out 
of  flower.  This  is  one  of  the  few  alpine  species 
that  does  well  in  the  heart  of  London,  where  in 
a  rocky  border  of  ordinary  garden  mould  we  have 
seen  flourishing  healthy  plants  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  S.  R.  coriophylla  is  larger  and  somewhat 
freer  than  the  type,  and  I  think  the  more  desirable 
where  space  is  so  limited  that  all  may  not  be 
included. — K. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Hepatica  triloba  (white) —Where  this  does 
well  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  flowers 
having  ten  petals,  if  I  may  so  call  them.  When 
seen  in  bold  clumps  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
refined  variety  of  the  species.  All  are  good  cer- 
tainly, but  not  only  does  this  show  off  all  the  rest, 
but  when  grown  alone  the  little  heaps  of  Cherry 
blossom-like  flowers  have  a  unique  effect  in  either 
borders  or  moist  parts  of  rockwork.  Moreover, 
owing  to  the  resisting  character  of  the  bloom  its 
purity  remains  unspotted  to  the  last.  This  is  an 
important  gain  where  gardens  are  near  factories, 
like  mine.  I  find  this  increases  more  slowly  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds,  not  excepting  the  double 
blue. 

Hegasea  Stracheyi. — This  is  not  so  free  as 
stronger  and  better-known  kinds.  This  year,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  be  flowering  splendidly  every- 
where, and  the  big  balls  of  densely  clustered  white 
blossoms  are  well  worth  the  care  of  a  little  shelter. 
Is  not  the  species  variable,  and  is  not  M.  africana 
identical  ? 

M.  ciliata  alba. — Though  the  flowers  of  this 
are  not  in  dense  umbels,  but  few  on  a  scape, 
they  are,  to  my  mind,  far  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  Stracheyi.  They  are  certainly  larger  and 
of  a  purer  white,  and  the  striking  terra-cotta- 
coloured  anthers,  which  are  large,  render  the 
flower  all  the  more  showy.  The  habit  of  the  plant, 
too,  is  quite  distinct,  the  leaves  growing  as  flat  as 
those  of  a  rosette  of  Ramondia.  The  foliage  is 
slightly  wrinkled,  hairy,  and  with  long  ciliations. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  seems  to  enjoy  sandy  soil. 

Sisyrinchium  pinnatum  is  an  interesting 
kind,  perhaps  a  variety  of  S.  grandiflorum,  though 
the  flowers  are  smaller  and  later  in  appearing  ;  the 
plant,  too,  is  dwarfer.  The  chief  feature  of  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  that  the  white  flowers  have 
their  petals  or  divisions  jagged  so  as  to  resemble 
small  white  feathers.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
enjoys  a  rich  vegetable  mould. 

Chionodoxa  gigantea.— I  have  again  looked 
over  a  batch  of  this,  and  though  I  am  told  that 
among  the  newly  imported  bulbs  there  are  various 
forms,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  also  a 
mixture  of  species  too.  Anyhow,  among  my  stock 
imported  as  gigantea,  though  assured  that  the 
bulbs  were  unmixed,  I  have  both  sardensis  and 
Lncilire.  This  is  interesting  as  pointing  to  a  com- 
mon habitat  of  the  various  species  of  this  lovely 
genus. 

Dwarf  Masterwort  (Dondia  Epipactis). — 
What  a  lovely  thing  this  is  when  seen  in  good- 
Biz°.d  clumps.  How  well  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
Winter  Aconite,  and  what  a  beautiful  companion 
to  the  Hepaticas,  supplying  the  yellow  colour  that 
many  might  like  to  see.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
garden  that  approaches  it  for  habit  or  colour,  being 
quite  a  distinct  and  showy  plant.  It  loves  a  rich 
and  deep  soil  of  a  somewhat  heavy  nature.  Those 
seeking  for  a  limited  selection  of  the  choicest 
hardy  spring  flowers  cannot  do  better  than  make  a 
note  of  this.  J.  Wood. 

Woodmlle,  Kirlistall. 


Primula  Clusiana  as  a  rock  plant  is  un- 
equalled by  any  of  the  alpine  species  in  the  south 
at  any  rate.  The  soft-leaved  species,  such  as  P. 
villosa,  viscosa,  Kitaibeliana,  and  others  of  that 
description  in  which  the  leaves  are  soft,  hairy,  and 
invariably  viscous,  rarely  do  well  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  certainly  do  not  flourish  and  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  as  P.  calycina,  Clusiana,  Wulfeniana, 
and  some  others  in  which  the  leaves  are  glossy  and 
from  which  the  sooty  accumulations  are  more  easily 


washed  off.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  accounts  en- 
tirely for  what  I  describe  above,  but  it  doubtless 
has  something  to  do  with  it,  as  I  have  often  seen 
the  leaves  of  P.  viscosa  after  a  heavy  November 
fog  quite  black  and  apparently  clogged,  while 
those  of  P.  Clusiana  were  almost  as  clean  as  pre- 
vious to  its  appearance.  P.  Clusiana  never  flowers 
so  well  as  when  planted  out  in  good  vegetable  soil 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  all  the  better  if  a 
sloping  bank  can  be  made  use  of,  as  it  lessens  the 
danger  of  moisture  accumulating  about  the  necks 
of  the  plants.  The  rich  rose-purple  flowers  are  as 
large  as  a  florin.— K. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
That  necessary  operation  connected  with  summer 
bedding  plants  known  as  the  hardening-off  process, 
although  simple  enough  in  itself,  requires  a  little 
special  care  and  attention,  particularly  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pi  ints  are  spring-sown  or  struck.  It 
generally  happens  in  the  early  spring  that  most  pits 
or  frames  which  could  be  utilised  for  the  purpose 
are  already  tenanted  with  such  indispensable  neces- 
saries of  the  kitchen  as  Potatoes,  young  Carrots 
Lettuce,  and  the  latest  batch  of  forced  Asparagus, 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  another  shelter  has  to  be 
provided.  A  home-made  frame  has  answered  our 
purpose  so  well  that  I  am  induced  to  give  the  me 
thod  of  construction,  thinking  it  may  be  new  to 
some  of  your  readers.  A  few  pieces  of  quartering 
some  3  inches  square  were  provided  and  driven  in- 
to the  ground  at  intervals  of  4  feet,  the  back  row 
2  feet,  and  the  front  1  foot  in  height,  the  width 
being  7  feet,  this  last  to  accommodate  some  old 
lights  that  were  to  be  used  for  coverings.  Some 
lengths  of  match-boarding  were  then  obtained  and 
naUed  on  either  side  the  square  quartering,  the 
3-inch  space  thus  enclosed  being  tightly  packed 
with  dry  Fern.  So  far  as  the  sides  are  concerned, 
this  is  a  perfectly  safe  frame,  as  we  never  get  frost 
of  suSicient  severity  after  the  beginning  of  March 
to  penetrate  the  stuffed  boarding.  When  the  old 
lights,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  frames  are  desti- 
tute of  glass,  they  are  covered  with  hurdles  rather 
closely  thatched  with  straw,  and  this  again  on  very 
sharp  nights  with  a  dressed  canvas  covering  or  with 
mats.  We  are  able  with  the  aid  of  this  improvised 
frame  or  pit  to  get  our  plants  out  by  the  middle  of 
March,  thus  relieving  fruit  houses  of  their  presence 
and  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  the  hardening  off 
process.  If  some  of  the  more  tender  things — as 
golden  and  variegated  Fuchsias,  tricolor  Geraniums, 
&c. — have  been  growing  under  foliage  in  fruit 
houses,  it  is  as  well  to  give  them  a  little  shade  for 
a  day  or  two,  as  otherwise  the  leaves  are  apt  to 
blister  and  drop  when  brought  under  the  immedi- 
ate influence  of  the  sun.  All  plants  in  small  single 
pots,  which,  besides  Fuchsias,  will  include  such 
things  as  Tobaccos,  Acacias,  Eucalypti,  Japanese 
Hop  and  the  like,  will  have  the  pots  very  full  of 
roots  before  it  is  safe  to  plant  them  out,  and  will 
require  a  weak  solution  of  manure  water  applied 
daily  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark,  otherwise  the 
foliage  is  apt  to  go,  leaving  nothing  but  a  lot  of 
sticks,  that  cut  a  sorry  figure  at  planting  time. 
I  have  for  several  seasons  given  Verbenas  and  Agera- 
tums  a  shift  from  cutting  pots  into  a  pit  or  frame 
for  about  a  month,  and  this  is  a  wonderful  help  to 
them,  ensuring  nice  stocky  plants  by  the  middle 
of  May.  They  can  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  time 
after  planting  and  gradually  inured  to  the  weather. 
Frames  emptied  of  early  Potatoes  are  useful  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  there  is  suftioient  space.  Helio- 
trope and  Lobelia  can  be  similarly  treated.  Where 
Calceolarias  and  Verbenas  are  to  be  used  in  quan- 
tity, and  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  natural  soil 
is  not  altogether  suited  to  them,  the  beds  for 
their  reception  can  be  at  once  prepared,  the 
existing  soil  excavated  to  a  depth  of  .3  inches  or 
4  inches  and  filled  up  for  Calceolarias  with  leaf- 
soil  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  road  sand, 
and  for  Verbenas  with  compost  from  a  heap  of 
road  sidings  where  this  is  available,  forking  these 
afterwards  into  and  incorporating  them  with  the 
natural  soil.  We  generally  devote  some  two  or 
three  days  very  early  in  April  to  the  preparation  of 
and  planting  all  movable  pans,  boxes,  or  vases 


that  are  to  occupy  prominent  places  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  mansion,  placing 
them  after  planting  in  the  gentle  warmth  of  a  late 
vinery  or  Peach  house  for  about  three  weeks.  By 
this  means  a  good  growth  is  obtained,  and  a  pre- 
sentable appearance  secured  as  soon  as  the  boxes, 
&c  ,  are  placed  in  position,  an  important  feature  in 
this  particular  branch  of  gardening,  as  there  are 
few  things  more  unsightly  than  a  number  of  such 
receptacles  for  plants  partially  filled  with  a  few 
half-starved,  miserable  objects  that  make  no  show 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  season.  To  illustrate 
my  meaning,  I  may  mention  that  a  quantity  of  our 
boxes  have  in  the  back  row,  interspersed  with  other 
things,  creepers  in  the  way  of  Cobaaa  scandens, 
Humulus,  and  Canary  Creeper  for  fastening  to  and 
covering  a  balustrade,  and  these  we  get  7  feet  or  8 
feet  long  by  the  middle  of  May,  so  that  they  par- 
tially effect  their  purpose  as  soon  as  they  are 
placed  in  position.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


THE  GREAT  LABEL  QUESTION. 
One  of  perhaps  the  greatest  troubles  of  the  garden 
arises  from  the  imperfection  and  worry  of  labels. 
In  the  first  place,  we  find  the  nurseryman  puts  his 
name  in  ink  on  his  labels,  but  he  writes  the  name 
of  the  plant  he  sends  us  in  pencil,  or  some  other 
way,  so  that  it  disappears  in  a  few  weeks.  If  the 
trade  would  give  us  a  fairly  legible  and  enduring 
label  to  begin  with,  a  great  step  would  be  gained, 
as  very  of  cen  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hurry  in  plant- 
ing, and  people  have  no  time  to  renew  at  once 
labels  of  things  received  from  nurseries,  nor  should 
they  be  expected  to  do  so.  A  nursery  label  should 
last  a  fair  time,  and  be  perfectly  legible.  A  host 
of  patent  labels  have  been  introduced  into  France 
and  England,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  worthless,  because  in  the  first  place  they  are 
often  too  mechanical,  so  to  say;  and,  secondly, 
they  are  far  too  expensive.  Of  late  years  a  very 
good  cast  label  has  been  made  in  England— at 
iStratford-on-Avon.  It  is  a  very  simple  one,  but 
the  great  drawback  of  all  cast  labels  is  that  they 
cannot  be  used  again  for  other  plants.  The  taste 
for  garden  flowers  changes  so  much,  and  there  are 
so  many  causes  of  the  flora  of  the  garden  being 
changed,  that  this  is  a  drawback.  As  we  have  said 
repeatedly,  the  best  of  all  labels  for  endurance 
and  for  a  large  collection  is  the  cast  iron  X 
label,  well  painted,  and  clearly  written.  We  have 
had  them  last  for  20  years  perfectly  clear.  We 
were  pleased,  however,  to  see  the  other  day  in  a 
Surrey  garden  a  new  label,  which  promises  well  and 
looked  well.  It  is  made  of  the  slats  of  the  common 
Acacia  (False  Acacia  or  Locust  tree),  about  2| 
inches  broad,  and  13  inches  or  14  inches  long.  It 
is  used  perfectly  plain  and  free  of  colour,  no  paint 
whatever  being  put  on,  except  the  white  letters. 
Neatly  done,  it  looks  excellent,  and  is  perfectly  in- 
offensive in  colour,  which  many  labels  are  not.  The 
Acacia  is  a  tree  now  and  then  seen  in  our  woods, 
and  the  timber  merchants  do  not  seem  fond  of  it, 
so  that  it  is  worth  while  to  find  a  use  for  it.  In 
spite  of  all  Cobbett's  efforts  to  make  our  fortunes 
with  it,  he  has  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  not  even  a 
popular  tree  with  us.  Its  flne  qualities,  however, 
for  enduring  in  water  and  in  wet  earth  should  not 
be  forgotten,  and  it  has  various  good  points  in  fenc- 
ing and  the  like.  Have  any  of  our  readers  had  ex- 
perience of  it  as  a  fence  1  In  any  case,  its  minor 
use  is  worth  knowing,  and  if  the  wood  of  the  com- 
mon Acacia  will  save  us  from  the  common  rotten 
and  consequently  illegible  labels  of  English  gardens, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  of  it.  The  endurance  of  this 
wood  in  the  case  of  a  label  is  a  most  important  con- 
sideration, as  some  of  our  labels  made  from  common 
underwoods  rot  before  they  are  six  months  in  the 
ground.  Common  Hazel  is  a  bad  thing  to  write 
upon,  as  the  writing  gets  rubbed  off  in  a  few  months. 
If,  therefore,  you  have  an  odd  tree  of  the  False 
Acacia,  save  it  for  labels  and  posts  under  water. — 
Field. 

A  legible  and  at  the  same  time  durable 

label  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  most  gar- 
dens, and  although  numerous  forms  have  been 
tried,  we  have  invariably  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
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wooden  one.  Wooden  labels,  it  properly  seasoned 
and  prepared  with  creosote  or  other  preserving 
material  and  well  painted,  will  last  for  several 
years,  though  this  may  not  be  so  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  smoky  towns.  The  label  now  used  at  Kew  is 
said  to  promise  great  things  in  the  direction  of 
durability,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  legible  as 
weU  as  the  most  inconspicuous  label  we  have  yet 
seen.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  "  label  is  for 
the  plant,  not  the  plant  for  the  label,"  and  the  less 
conspicuous  the  label,  coupled  with  legibility  and 
durability,  the  better  will  it  answer  its  purpose. 
The  present  label  is  made  of  strong  zinc,  and  of 
the  same  shape  as  the  ordinary  wooden  one.  It  is 
first  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  cloth  and  painted 
white  with  Aspinall's  enamel,  which  is  allowed  to 
become  hard,  and  then  painted  black,  and  liefore 
it  sets  the  name  is  scratched  through  the  black 
with  a  piece  of  pointed  stick.  The  very  smaU  sur- 
face of  white  enables  it  to  remain  legible  much 
longer  than  in  the  case  of  the  old  one  ;  the  labels 
are,  besides,  almost  invisible  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance.— K. 

*,*  Labels  made  of  wood  and  written  on  in  the 
same  way  have  been  in  use  for  the  fruit  trees  and 
the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  for  years,  and  after 
many  seasons'  exposure  the  writing  has  been  found 
quite  legible. — Kd. 


Crocosma  atirea  imperialis. — Having  been 
informed  that  a  certain  firm  has  exhibited  this 
plant  as  the  firm's  own  seedling,  and  observing  in 
the  catalogue  of  another  firm  a  notice  that  it  had 
been  found  wild  at  the  Cape,  I  beg  to  protest 
against  such  proceeding  and  statement.  The  plant 
has  been  raised  here,  after  many  years'  careful  se- 
lection, from  seed  sown  in  1883,  and  I  claim  for  my- 
self the  full  honour  of  having  raised  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  still  further  transformation  is  possible, 
because  it  is  bearing  seed  very  freely.  If  a  younger 
horticulturist  would  take  to  it,  he  might  within 
eight  or  ten  years  produce  reflexed  flowers,  a  shape 
which  would  give  quite  a  novel  feature  to  this 
desirable  autumn  plant. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden. 

Aubrietia  Leichtlini.— This  is  by  far  the  best 
of  all  the  Aubrietias,  as  it  not  only  makes  a  charm- 
ing compact  carpet,  but  also  furnishes  us  with  a 
colour  long  desired  in  spring  gardening.  Like  the 
other  species  or  varieties,  it  may  be  increased  ra- 
pidly from  cuttings,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  the  stock  as  large  as  possible,  as  the  finest 
f  ft'ects  can  only  be  seen  in  large  masses  or  carpets. 
The  difliculty  with  most  people  will  be  in  finding 
space  for  large  groups  of  all  deserving  plants,  but 
large  masses  of  a  few  of  the  choicest  are  better  than 
small  bits  and  numerous  kinds.  A.  Leichtlini  as  a 
rose,  and  A.violacea  or  Hendersoni  as  a  purple- blue 
or  violet,  should  be  in  every  garden  however  small. 
— K. 

Alpine  Primroses.— The  majority  of  these 
are  much  earlier  than  usual  in  the  south  at  least, 
many  of  them  being  already  over.  P.  Auricula,  now 
in  full  flower,  wants  a  deal  of  beating ;  its  large 
bunches  of  soft  yellow  blooms  on  a  groundwork  of 
grey  mealy  foliage  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  surest  to  bloom, 
and  is  also  one  of  the  few  that  one  does  not  need 
to  trouble  about  when  grown  on  the  open  rockery. 
P.  alpina,  of  which  we  have  raised  several  seedlings, 
promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  variable  plant,  and 
we  may  hope  to  get  many  good  things  from  amongst 
them ;  so  far,  none  of  those  yet  in  bloom  show  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  one  another.  One  or  two 
are  very  fine,  the  flowers  large,  and  of  a  very  rich 
dark  purple.  It  is  a  very  free-flowering  Primrose 
and  increases  rapidly  on  the  rockery.  P.  calycina, 
known  also  as  P.  glancescens,  has  always  been  a 
shy  bloomer  until  it  was  lifted,  broken  up,  and  re- 
planted annually.  Now  the  clumps  or  patches  are 
literally  smothered  with  lovely  pale  purple  blooms. 
P.  obconica  is  still  in  perfection ;  it  is  really  a 
charming  and  extremely  useful  species.  P.  flori- 
bnnda  is  also  good ;  the  bright  golden-yellow 
flowers  in  huge  bunches  are  always  attractive.  P. 
viscosa  seems  to  be  the  commonest  of  all  the  spe- 


cies in  gardens,  and  in  some  of  its  various  forms 
does  duty  for  a  great  number  of  fine  names.  It  is 
a  very  useful  plant  and  very  amenable  to  shady 
spots  on  the  rockery. — K. 


A  BORDER  OF  DAFFODILS. 

In  many  an  old  garden  there  is  a  border  of  Daf- 
fodils, some  sunny  spot  where  the  great  April 
flower  is  the  leading  feature,  but  blooming 
amidst  a  variety  of  old-fashioned  things,  the 
whole  forming  a  quaint  and  interesting  picture 
of  flower  beauty.  It  is  not  everyone  that  has 
access  to  these  homely  gardens,  but  we  have  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  many  a  bright  and 
hapjiy  piece  of  planting,  and  nothing  is  prettier 
in  its  way  than  a  border  of  Daffodils  that  runs 
beside  an  old-fashioned  wall  in  the  herbaceous 
ground,  that  portion  laid  out  in  beds,  with  the 
plants  grouped  according'  to  their  natural  order. 
The  wall  itself  is  always  worth  notice.  It  faces 
duo  west,  and  is  therefore  warm,  sunny,  and  in 
a  measure  sheltered,  just  suiting  the  growth  of 
many  fine  old  plants,  as  Indigofera  flori- 
bnnda,  the  Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda  grandiflora;, 
now  in  bloom,  and  Magnolias.  The  Daffodils 
occupy  the  border,  and  are  planted  thicklj-  to- 
gether, the  varieties  ranging  from  the  yellow 
Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus,  that  nestles  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  to  the  great  trumpet  varieties,  as 
Emperor  and  Horsfieldi.  The  nodding  mos- 
chatus  makes  a  large  group,  and  impresses  one 
with  its  softness  of  tone  and  elegance.  Finer 
than  moschatus,  that  is,  its  flowers  are  larger, 
is  Colleen  Bawn,  one  of  the  "  white "  Daf- 
fodils, but  which  may  be  more  correctly  called 
"  creamy  white."  The  flowers  are  handsome, 
and  have  a  bold  trumpet.  The  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus Daffodils  are  flowering  well  at  Kew,  ex- 
cept the  variety  Staten-General,  which  does  not 
seem  particularly  happy.  There  are  distinct 
beds  of  them  near  the  Palm  house,  but  in  this 
border  grouped  with  a  variety  of  other  kinds 
they  have  a  greater  charm,  the  surroundings 
relieving  an  otherwise  conspicuous  stiffness  of 
habit.  EtoUe  d'Or,  rich  yeUow,  and  Grand 
Blonarque,  white  segments  and  a  rich  yellow  cup, 
are  in  full  beauty,  and  are  two  of  the  best  of  the 
section,  which,  however,  contains  many  other 
choice  gems.  Of  the  bicolor  varieties,  Michael 
Foster,  which  has  a  noble  rich  yellow  trumpet, 
the  segments  paler  ;  Horsfieldi,  well  known  to 
all  as  the  finest  of  trumpet  Daffodils  ;  Emperor, 
blooming  splendidly  this  season,  are  worth  a 
note,  as  here  tliey  shine  out  boldly,  by  reason  of 
their  greater  stateliness,  amidst  the  grassy  leafage 
and  frail  flowers  of  the  incomparabilis  varieties. 
Of  these  last  especially  fine  is  Cynosure,  a  large 
flower,  broad  and  handsome,  the  segments  pale 
lemon- yellow  and  the  cup  tipped  with  orange. 
Groups  of  the  scented  odorus,  poeticus, 
ornatus,  and  angustifohus  (one  of  the  finest  of 
Poet's  Narcissus),  princeps,  Jonquilla,  and  such 
less-known  types  as  N.  Johnstoni  and  the  Bul- 
bocodiums  were  all  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in 
this  border  of  choice  Daffodils.  Of  the  Hoop- 
petticoat,  or  Basket  DaffodOs,  we  may  say  that, 
at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall  as  at  Kew,  and  in  a 
warm,  well-drained  border  of  light  soil,  they  are 
perfectly  at  home,  revelling  in  the  sunny  posi- 
tion, and  showing  by  the  vigour  of  their  leaves 
and  the  profusion  of  flowers  that  they  are  fitted 
for  the  open  garden.  Many  an  amateur,  re- 
garding the  Basket  Daffodils  as  tender,  we 
suppose  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  pots, 
never  thinks  of  planting  the  little  bulbs  in  such 
a  sunny  position  as  here  described.  They  will 
even  stand  full  exposure  to  every  wind  that 
blows  ;  but  shelter  protects  the  frail  flowers 
from  damage  by  the  beating  up  of  the  soil 
through  heavy  rains.  Those  who  have  no  park  or 


meadow  land  to  naturalise  the  Daffodil  in — and 
it  is  only  in  such  conditions  that  its  true  beauty 
can  be  seen — should  first  think  of  a  border  before 
resorting  to  pots,  or  even  beds  of  one  kind — a 
good  way  to  get  bold  blocks  of  colour,  at  the 
expense,  unfortunately,  of  the  individual  beauty 
of  the  flower.  A  narrow  border  running  beside 
an  old  wall  clothed  with  many  climbers  will  just 
suit  the  Narcissus,  and,  as  at  Kew,  one  could 
have  a  rich  variety  of  kinds,  representing  many 
groups  and  many  distinct  phases  of  growth  and 
flower.  Plant  with  them  tufts  of  Primroses, 
the  quaintly-coloured  Drooping  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem (Ornithogalum  nutans).  Crown  Imperials, 
and  other  favourites  of  the  cottage  garden,  not  in 
any  set  pattern,  but  to  make  an  interesting  va- 
riety of  hardy  flowers  at  small  expense.  In  such  a 
border  of  Dafl'odils  there  is  a  long  succession  of 
flower.  Amongst  the  first  we  have  the  sulphur- 
white  pallidus  priBcox,  then  a  host  of  trumpet 
and  other  forms,  which  give  way  as  May  ap- 
proaches to  the  fragrant  Poet's  Narcissus,  that 
has  long  held  an  honoured  pl.ace  in  English 
gardens.  We  are  pleased  to  note  such  a  pleasant 
"border  'of  Dafl'odils"  at  Kew,  where  a  few 
years  ago  early  spring  flowers  were  unthought 
of. 


THE  WOOD  ANEMONES. 

I  SUPPOSE  we  may  group  apennina,  blanda,  and 
nemorosa  under  this  heading,  and  what  a  useful 
group  it  is  for  the  decoration  of  the  spring  garden  ; 
from  first  to  last  we  have  one  or  another  in  bloom 
for  at  least  three  months. 

Anemone  blanda  opened  its  first  flowers  in 
January.  Among  them  there  are  dark  blue,  light 
blue,  and  pure  white  forms.  Hitherto  this  has 
been  too  scarce  to  allow  of  its  being  largely 
planted,  but  it  is  now  becoming  plentiful  and  cheap. 

A.  APENNINA  begins  to  open  in  suimy  positions 
before  the  former  is  over,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
lasting.  In  this  we  also  have  much  variety,  deep 
blue,  pale  blue,  pure  white,  and  rose-coloured  forms. 

A.  NEMOBOS.\  RANUNCULOIDES  is  the  first  of  this 
lot,  opening  its  clear  yellow  flowers,  as  it  usually 
does,  alorg  with  apennina.  It  has  but  one  fault — 
its  fiowers  are  too  fugitive. 

A.  N.  MAJOR  is  generally  the  first  of  the  white 
forms  to  open,  and  masses  of  this  are  very  telling. 
It  grows  in  full  exposure  about  9  inches  high  ;  the 
flowers  are  about  2  inches  across.  In  shady  places 
amongst  low  shrubs  it  grows  much  taller. 

A.  N.  FLORIBIJNDA  is,  I  think,  the  freest  and 
best  of  all.  It  forms  a  dense  clump ;  the  flowers 
are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  last  named,  but 
it  only  grows  5  inches  to  G  inches  high,  and  be- 
comes such  a  thicket  of  stems  that  the  fiowers 
nearly  hide  the  leaves. 

A.    N.    ROSEA   AND  A.   N.   ROSEA   MAJOR  are  both 

distinct  and  good,  the  first  being  of  rather  a  low 
spreading  habit,  and  the  latter  of  quite  erect 
growth,  6  inches  or  so  high.  The  buds  are  quite 
red  in  both  cases ;  the  flowers  nearly  white  when 
first  open,  but  gradually  deepening  in  colour  until 
they  die  off  quite  a  deep  rose. 

A.  N.  ROBINSONIANA,  the  best  of  the  blue  forms, 
of  which  there  are  two,  if  not  three,  comes  into 
flower  about  the  same  time  as  the  rosy  kinds,  and 
has  full-sized  fiowers  of  a  very  charming  shade  of 
blue. 

A.  N.  BBACTEATA  succeeds  the  above  and  is  a 
very  distinct  kind. 

A.  N.  FL.-PL ,  the  double  white,  is  the  latest  to 
flower,  and  is  now  (March  30)  only  just  appearing 
above  the  soil.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  lasting, 
continuing  in  beauty  for  quite  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  Considering  that  all  these  are  quite  hardy 
and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  anywhere, 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  among  stones,  in  the 
Grass,  or  to  fight  their  way  in  the  border  amongst 
grosser  things,  or  even  to  establish  themselves  in 
a  Box  edging,  there  is  no  reason  why  even  the 
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most  unlovely  comer  should  not  be  brightened  by 
them  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  common  wood  Anemone  grows  well  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  varies  to  a  great  extent  in  some 
of  the  woods.  I  once  met  with  a  pale  yellow  form.  I 
have  found  many  shades  of  red,  but  never  any 
trace  of  blue.  T.  Smith. 

Nen-ry. 

Anemone  vernalia.  —  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  this  (Anemone  vemalis)  in  such  great 
beauty  as  it  Is  this  year.  It  is  still  a  comparatively 
rare  plant,  a  native  of  extreme  northern  countries, 
and  requiring  a  deep  moist  soil,  as  in  the  early 
spring  especially  it  loves  abundance  of  moisture  ; 
indeed,  to  the  neglect  of  this  may  be  attributed 
many,  if  not  all  the  failures  experienced.  The 
flowers  are  large,  whitish,  or  pale  lilac  inside,  with 
abundance  of  brownish  silky  hairs  on  the  outside, 
which  give  the  bloom  a  very  curious  appearance. 
The  well-known  A.  Pulsatilla  is  also  in  full  bloom 
now.  This  is  deservedly  a  popular  alpine  in  Eng- 
lish gardens,  few  of  these  dwarf  species  surpassing 
it  in  beauty,  and  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  quantity 
of  bloom.  It  may  be  grown  on  the  most  exposed 
positions,  and  prefers  a  free  or  loose  chalky  soil.  A 
quantity  of  old  mortar  broken  small  serves  the 
purpose  very  well,  the  plants  growing  and  flowering 
freely.  A.  pratensis,  a  rarer  species  than  either  of 
the  above,  is  a  very  pretty  and  most  useful  one  for 
rockeries.  The  flowers  are  rich  deep  purple  and 
very  striking.  All  three  are  best  raised  from  seeds. 
Seedlings  usually  flower  freely  the  second  season, 
and  form  nice  little  tufts  by  the  third  year. — K. 

Hardy  Primulas. — A  low,  damp  situation  on 
the  limestone  marl  is  not,  I  believe,  considered 
quite  the  best  home  for  alpines,  and  yet  Primula 
nivalis  does  well  on  a  border  facing  west.  Many 
gfrowers  divide  their  plants  and  winter  them  in 
small  pots  in  frames ;  but  this  plant  has  not  been 
disturbed,  certainly,  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  quite  18  inches  across,  with  foliage 
literally  hidden  by  its  pure  white  flowers.  When 
originally  planted,  a  hole  about  1  foot  in  depth  and 
the  same  across  was  taken  out,  and  refilled  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  surface  with  broken  sand- 
stone. Upon  this  I  placed  the  compost,  consisting 
of  medium  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat,  raising  it 
a  few  inches  above  the  level,  and  put  in  a  single 
crown.  This  has  sent  out  side  shoots,  which  are 
trained  outward,  and  an  annual  top-dressing  of 
sandy  loam,  washed  in  with  an  occasional  soaking 
of  water,  is  all  the  attention  the  plant  receives. 
The  first  flowers  commenced  opening  this  year 
about  the  20th  of  March,  and,  the  better  to  pre- 
serve them  from  frost  and  wet,  a  large  square  of 
glass ,  for  the  time  being,  is  placed  over  them  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  Primula  cortusoides  amtcna,  on 
the  same  border,  unprotected  and  left  to  itself,  is 
now  more  than  4  feet  across,  and  will  soon  be  a 
sheet  of  flower.  These,  I  say  with  regret,  are  all 
the  hardy  Primulas  I  have,  but  doing  so  well  in  a 
cold,  damp  situation,  I  have  often  thought  the 
owners  of  good  selections  might  make  a  much  better 
and  more  natural  show  than  by  dividing  annually 
and  keeping  them  under  glass  in  small  pots. — 
W.  C,  Eaatnor  Castle. 

Varieties  of  Greig's  Tulip. — There  is  no  finer 
species  of  Tulip  than  T.  Greigi,  illustrated  by  a 
coloured  plate  in  The  Gaedbn  of  May  12,  1877, 
two  or  three  years  after  its  introduction  from 
Turkestan.  The  first  collector  to  send  living  bulbs 
to  the  St.  Petersburg  Botanic  Gardens  was,  we 
believe,  Korolkow,  who  travelled  in  Central  Asia 
in  1872.  Dr.  Kegel  discovered  it  to  be  a  new  species, 
and  named  it  Greigi,  as  a  compliment  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Imperial  Russian  Horticultural  Society, 
General  Greig.  This  Tulip  is  a  good  garden  plant, 
but  its  expensiveness  is  the  reason  for  its  scarcity, 
as  it  is  rare  to  see  more  than  a  few  bulbs  at  a  time 
in  the  garden.  In  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  last 
season  there  was  a  small  bed  composed  of  nothing 
else,  and  from  a  glowing  mass  of  colour  as  here  pre- 
sented one  could  see  the  distinctness  and  richness  of 
this  Tulip  when  grown  thus.  There  need  be  no 
fear  as  to  the  tenderness  of  the  bnlbs,  as  Max 
Leichtlin,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  introducing 


it  into  commerce,  states  that  the  bnlbs  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  severest  frosts,  and  will  even 
survive  with  the  thermometer  at  zero.  The  type  is 
of  vigorous  growth,  grovring  about  a  foot  in  height, 
and  the  rich  scarlet  goblet-shaped  flowers  that  when 
expanded  are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  across.  The 
leafage,  too,  has  a  characteristic  beauty  in  its 
breadth  and  fine  glaucous  colour,  relieved  by  numer- 
ous bars  of  deep  chocolate.  So  much  for  the  origi- 
nal type,  which  is  still  what  may  be  called  a  recent 
plant,  but  there  are  now  several  striking  varieties 
which  may  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  nursery 
at  Broxboume.  The  same  firm  has  also  exhibited 
them  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings, 
where  they  have  gained  the  attention  of  all  who 
love  Tulips  by  the  variation  of  the  strikingly  rich 
colours.  They  were,  we  believe,  recently  introduced 
by  Dr.  Kegel,  so  this  seems  to  show  that  T.  Greigi 
varies  considerably  in  its  wild  state.  A  few  of 
the  most  distinct  varieties,  and  which  have  re- 
mained constant  have  been  named.  One  called 
Victoria  is  rich  yellow,  feathered  with  scarlet  down 
the  centre  of  each  segment ;  another  is  carminea, 
brilliant  scarlet,  the  flower  of  a  more  carmine  shade 
and  larger  than  that  of  the  type ;  and  in  aurea 
superba  the  colour  is  intense  yellow,  except  at  the 
base  of  each  segment  where  it  is  scarlet.  There  is 
the  same  variation  in  the  leaf  marking,  but  it  is  the 
distribution  of  colour  in  the  flowers  that  should 
earn  for  T.  Greigi  a  good  place  amongst  the  finest 
of  bulbous  flowers.  Those  who  have  not  grown  the 
type  should  first  have  that  to  make  a  distinct  bed 
with,  then  secure  some  of  the  rich  varieties  that 
have  recently  appeared. 

CoUinsia  verna  is  an  annual  one  does  not  see 
often  enough  in  gardens  now-a-days.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  dwarf  annuals  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time,  the  deep  rich  blue  flowers  on  sturdy 
dwarf  plants  being  very  effective.  This  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  requiring  special  treatment,  and  it  well 
deserves  it.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  autumn 
in  boxes  of  loose,  leafy  soil,  which  should  be  kept 
well  watered  until  the  seedlings  appear.  When 
ready  to  handle  the  plants  may  be  pricked  off  into 
pots  to  bloom  in  the  conservatory,  or  into  the  open 
ground  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  preferably  a  north 
aspect.  In  this  way  the  plants  are  dwarfer  and  the 
blue  more  intense.  A  most  useful  plant  in  spring  gar- 
dening for  edgings,  &c. — D.  K. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Hyacinths  in  Orass  make  a  poor  show.  They 
are  tot'  heavy  and  lumpy  for  Daturalisiog  or  planting 
in  blofks  of  one  colour,  as  we  see  them  in  the  London 
parks.     Why  not  plant  the  Bluebell  instead  ? 

Drooping  Star  of  Bethlehem.— Thi^  is  in 
flower  now  in  many  borders.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
but  must  be  planted  cautiously.  In  some  places  it  he- 
comes  a  weed  by  reason  of  its  quick  increase.  Tlie 
satiny,  glaucous  flowers  are  more  beautiful  when  cut 
than  on  the  plant.  They  open  more  fully  in  water, 
and  the  lower  ones  do  not  run  to  seed. 

Trillium  foetidum  and  T.  sessile,  though 
not  beautiful,  are  extremely  valuable  and  interesting 
plants,  and  help  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  bog  or 
peat  garden  when  it  would  be  otherwise  dull  and  life- 
less. T.  foitidum,  the  flowers  of  which  are  dingy  pur- 
ple and  droopinir,  is  among  the  most  useful  of  the 
genus.  It  never  fails  to  produce  abundance  of  bloom, 
and  the  bright  fresh  green  leaves  are  always  welcome. 

Dicentra  canadensis  and  its  near  ally  D.  cu- 
eullaria  are  cliarmiug  little  plants  for  the  rockery  at 
this  time  of  year.  They  may  be  described  as  minia- 
ture D.  speetabilifi,  the  foliage  being  handsome  and 
with  a  lovely  glaucous  sheen,  that  gives  the  little  groups 
a  charm  of  their  o^v^,  as  they  are  always  attractive. 
Tlie  flowers,  in  graceful  drooping  racemes,  are  creamy 
white  and  very  interesting.  Both  plants  prefer  a  loose 
peaty  or  leaf  soil,  and  may  be  increased  to  any  extent 
by  their  bulbils  or  tuberous  roots. 

Dog's-tooth  Violet  in  Grass. — We  find  that 
this  early,  distinct,  and  pretty  spring  flower  does  ad- 
mirably in  the  Gras.s  on  l3anks  in  the  pleasure  ground. 
We  use  it  on  banks  not  mown  before  the  usual 
hay  time,  so  that  all  the  early  bulbs  that  grow  in  it 
may  be  able  to  finish  their  growth.  In  most  country 
places  there  is  a  bit  of  Grass,  which  it  is  best  to  treat  iu 
this  way.  It  saves  needless  mowing,  and  brings  into  the 
garden  picture  the  various  things  that  bloom  in  Grass. 


The  greatest  charm  is  in  the  Giass  enabling  us  to  have 
the  moat  delightful  kinds  of  spring  gardens  without  the 
usual  and  great  bedding-out  eS'ort,  and  the  subsequent 
wasteful  throwing  away  of  the  bulbs.  This  old  way  is  a 
very  good  one  for  the  Dutch  bulb  merchants. 


GARDENING  ON  A  DRY  SOIL. 
The  character  of  the  soil  that  cultivators  have  to 
deal  with  has  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  the  ope- 
rations conducted  upon  it.  To  find  out  the  most 
suitable  plants  and  trees  that  will  thrive  best  upon 
it,  and  to  ascertain  the  best  way  of  working  the 
land  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  require,  I 
find,  both  practice  and  observation.  In  one  part 
of  a  garden  that  I  have  to  manage  there  is  a  bed 
of  gravel  within  2  feet  of  the  surface,  while  the 
top  soil  is  somewhat  of  a  sandy  nature.  In  the 
other  part  the  soil  is  much  deeper  and  more  re- 
tentive of  moisture.  The  behaviour  of  different 
trees  and  crops  in  the  two  parts  is  more  striking 
than  inexperienced  people  would  readily  credit. 
Where  the  land  is  sandy.  Carnations  will  live  in 
the  open  through  the  winter  without  any  protec- 
tion, while  in  the  other  part  many  are  killed 
through  damp.  Lettuces  and  Parsley  also  do  well 
in  the  lighter  soil  through  the  winter,  but  in  the 
other  part  of  the  garden  they  are  injured  very 
much.  Violets,  if  planted  in  the  autumn  for  early 
flowering,  are  satisfactory  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  but 
if  I  attempt  to  grow  them  in  this  way  during  the 
summer,  the  leaves  get  terribly  disfigured  with  red 
spider,  and  are,  therefore,  useless  for  autumn  and 
winter  blooming.  With  regard  to  fruit,  neither 
Black  Currants  nor  Raspberries  are  taking  kindly 
to  the  sandy  soil.  It  is  very  clear  that  nothing  less 
than  a  thick  annual  mulch  of  good  half-rotten  man- 
ure will  induce  them  to  thrive  satisfactorily.  Plums 
appear  to  be  less  particular,  as  they  are  doing  well 
wherever  planted.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however, 
vrith  the  Pear  trees  on  the  Quince  and  Apples  on 
the  Paradise.  Where  the  gravel  is  nearest  the 
surface  the  soil  is  much  too  dry  for  their  roots,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  red  spider  attacks  the  foliage  in 
the  summer  to  an  injurious  extent.  I  am  now 
covering  the  surface  over  the  roots  with  a  mulch  of 
rotten  manure,  and  on  the  manure  1  place  flat 
pieces  of  stones.  By  doing  this  I  am  in  hopes  of 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  so  much  watering, 
which  the  trees  required  last  year  to  keep  them 
growing.  The  Quince  stock  for  the  Pear  may  do 
very  well  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep  and 
where  the  moisture  is  well  retained,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether unsuitable  in  cases  similar  to  mine,  where 
the  subsoil  is  gravel.  Of  the  early  fruiting  of  Pears 
on  the  Quince,  my  trees  afford  good  proof,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  require  a  lot  of  at. 
tention  to  keep  the  trees  growing.  The  question  is, 
Would  it,  outside  of  a  private  garden,  pay  to  do 
so  ?  I  think  not.  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  I 
find,  in  my  case  at  least,  do  not  require  so  much 
root  moisture  as  Pears  on  the  Qaince. 

With  regard  to  the  worldng  of  the  ground  and 
arranging  seed  beds,  I  have  had  to  strike  out  a  new 
course  for  myself.  In  making  seed  beds,  Sec,  it  is 
usual  to  throw  the  soil  from  the  alleys  on  to  the 
beds,  so  that  they  are  more  or  less  raised.  I  have, 
however,  had  to  reverse  this  plan.  I  have  my  alleys 
where  I  can  raised  above  the  beds.  The  advantage 
of  this  will  be  clearly  seen,  as  when  the  surface  of 
the  bed  is  lower  than  the  alleys,  it  does  not  dry  so 
quickly ;  and  the  greatest  advantage  is  that  when 
the  bed  wants  watering  the  water  does  not  run 
away  down  the  sides  and  ends.  The  advantage  of 
this  plan  can  only  be  properly  estimated  by  those 
who  know  what  it  is  to  manage  crops  growing  in  a 
naturally  dry  soil. 

I  feel  sure  now  with  Increased  experience  that  I 
could  have  done  better  with  all  the  permanent 
crops  if  1  had  planted  them  in  shallow  trenches  in- 
stead of  on  level  ground.  Overcrowding  of  either 
plants  or  trees  in  a  naturally  dry  soil  I  have  proved 
to  be  a  mistake.  The  results  are,  I  find,  far  more 
satisfactory  when  all  the  subjects  have  as  much 
room  as  they  want.  Some  people  plant  thickly 
with  the  object  of  getting  the  plants  to  shade 
each  other.  This  plan,  however,  I  have  not  found 
to  answer.    Plant  or  sow  at  a  moderate  distance 
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apart,  and  shade  the  surface  over  the  roots  before 
the  soil  gets  too  dry  is  the  plan  I  find  to  answer 
best. 

I  can  also  recommend  the  cultivators  of  dry  soils 
to  mulch  early  and  thickly.  It  is  necessary  to  lay 
the  mulch  on  before  the  soil  gets  dry.  Taken  alto- 
gether, there  is  no  better  mulch  than  half  rotten 
manure,  as  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  as  well  as  breaks 
the  force  of  the  sun.  Those  who  can  obtain  cocoa 
fibre  may  use  it  for  flower  beds  and  other  prominent 
positions.  I  am  able  to  obtain  spent  Hops,  which 
I  find  are  a  capital  mulch  for  fruit  trees,  as  they  do 
not  waste  so  much  as  some  other  materials.  For  the 
coming  summer  I  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  rag 
manure.  This  is  the  refuse  from  factories  where  old 
carpets,  &o.,  are  worked  up  for  various  uses. 

Oreeniray,  Taunton.  J.  C.  C. 


Ferns. 

SWORD  FERNS. 

(NErHROLEri.S.) 

Theke  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Ferns  are 
again  becoming  great  favourites  with  plant 
growers,  and  I  am  glad  to  contribute  anything 


duce,  and  which  scramble  about  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  produce  young  plants, 
thus  rendering  them  efloctive  in  clothing  rock- 
work  in  a  naturally-arranged  fernery.  Another 
good  way  of  using  them  is  in  hanging-baskets, 
where,  if  they  are  kept  carefully  watered,  they 
form  splendid  ornaments  ;  indeed,  few  plants  can 
surpass  them  when  so  grown.  They  succeed 
well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  with 
good  drainage.  Nephrolepises  are  all  stove 
Ferns  ;  some  few  kinds  will  thrive  in  a  cool 
fernery  in  the  summer  months,  but  I  have 
never  seen  them  look  happy  in  such  a  situation 
through  the  winter. 

N.  BXALTATA. — This,  although  the  commonest 
species,  is  one  of  the  very  prettiest.  It  makes 
fronds  each  from  1  foot  to  4  feet  or  more  long, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  illustration,  is  simply 
pinnate,  as  indeed  are  all  the  species.  It  is  light 
green  in  colour,  and  forms  a  splendid  basket 
plant,  while  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  planting 
oat. 

N.  DAVALLioiDES  is  a  plant  of  no  ordinary  merit, 
and  its  fronds,  each  attaining  to  5  feet  or  more  in 
length,  are  from  U  inches  to  a  foot  broad,  and 


Nephrolcpis  exaltata. 


that  shall  tend  to  encourage  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  these  plants.  The  plant  here  figured 
is  Nephrolepia  exaltata,  a  superb  Fern,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  displays  half  its  beauty  when 
grown  in  a  pot.  It  is  never  seen  in  a  more 
beautiful  position  than  when  planted  out  above 
the  line  of  vision,  when  its  long  fronds  hang 
down  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  Some  people, 
however,  have  not  the  convenience  of  thus 
growing  the  plants,  and  so  the  next  best  plan  is 
to  grow  them  in  pots.  Nephrolepises  require 
attention  in  managing  them,  as  from  their  na- 
tural habit  and  the  construction  of  their  fronds 
they  are  sure  to  show  neglect  in  watering,  their 
pinn^T  being  set  in  little  sockets,  and  not  joined 
on  to  the  stem,  as  in  the  majority  of  Ferns. 
Tills  has  the  efl'ect  of  causing  them,  if  they  get 
dry  at  the  roots,  to  shrink  at  the  joints  and  the 
pinnsB  to  fall  out,  leaving  a  collection  of  bare 
sticks  or  mid-ribs  of  the  fronds,  so  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the 
plants  never  become  dry.  They  have  one  fea- 
ture which  distinguishes  them,  and  that  is  the 
great  quantities  of  stoloniferous  roots  they  pro- 


rich  deep  green  in  colour.  It  forms  long  stolons, 
and  is  a  native  of  various  islands  in  the  Indian  seas. 

N.  TUBBEOSA  makes  fronds  some  2  feet  long,  and 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  exaltata,  bnt  broader 
and  more  leafy.  It  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  for 
basket  work.  The  fronds  also  are  deep  green  in  col- 
our. It  derives  its  name  from  its  habit  of  making 
small  tubers  on  its  roots.  It  comes  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  often  confounded  with 

N.  UNDULATA,  which  also  makes  tubers  on  its 
roots,  but  is  a  very  different  plant.  It  is  rare, 
and  loses  its  fronds  in  winter,  and  becomes  decidu- 
ous. Some  throw  it  away  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  dead,  which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  its  re- 
maining scarce.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Western 
Africa. 

Other  fine  kinds  are,  N.  pectinata,  a  small 
and  pretty  drooping  kind  ;  N.  hirsutula,  a  some- 
what rare  and  handsome  plant,  making  fronds 
some  2  feet  and  i^  feet  high  ;  and  N.  ensifolia, 
a  beautiful  species,  which  makes  a  good  basket 
plant.  J. 

Wild  gardening. — Wi;  notice  that  a  gontleniMii 
iu  the  suatl  trade  oti'i.TS,  fof  tl^e  wild  g^rdon,  seeds  wliicli 


consist  of  a  great  number  of  kinds,  evidently  the  refuse 
of  the  place,  thrown  together  and  mixed.  It  is  an 
outrage  on  the  namo  of  wild  gardening,  which,  pro- 
perly understood,  means  adapting  the  plaut_  to  the 
situation  exactly  suited  for  it.  Properly  carried  out, 
it  is  a  most  charming  phase  of  gardening,  but  unless 
the  place  for  each  plant  ia  considered,  it  is  perfectly 
useless  to  attempt  it  at  all.  The  idea  that  anybody 
can  get  wild  gardening  iu  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  by  sowing  the  sweepings  of  the  seed  shop,  from 
the  Cow  Parsnip  to  the  little  Califoruiau  annuals,  is 
preposterous. 

Orchids. 

DENDROBIUM  ALBO-SANGUINEUM. 
I  HAVE  received  from  "  F.  W. ,"  of  Teignmouth, 
a  lot  of  Orchid  flowers,  and  amongst  them  a 
bloom  of  this  species  which  I  would  call  at- 
tention to,  as  I  find  it  is  now  rarely  grown. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  superb  species 
in  the  genus,  the  flowers  reminding  one  of  those 
of  the  beautiful  D.  Dalhousianum,  which  also 
is  a  native  of  Burmah,  a  land  which  appears  to 
abound  in  beautiful  Orchids.  The  species  now 
under  consideration  grows  upon  the  tops  of  the 
forest  trees  and  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  so 
that  it  would  appear  to  derive  nourishment 
during  the  dry  season  from  the  damp  air  which 
arises  through  the  night.  The  plant,  first  found 
about  forty  years  ago  by  Lobb,  was  introduced 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  For  some 
few  years  after  its  introduction  it  was  greatly 
in  demand,  but  latterly  it  seems  to  have  almost 
disappeared  from  cultivation,  for  one  seldom 
sees  it,  and  I  am,  therefore,  greatly  obliged  to 
"  F.  W."  for  sending  me  a  flower,  which  I  shall 
carefully  dry,  as  it  is  good  both  in  colour  and 
size,  measuring  nearly  4  inches  across.  This 
Dendrobium  forms  stout,  erect  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  grow  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  height, 
but  I  have  seen  imported  bulbs  a  foot  high. 
These  bulbs  are  stout,  and  bear  somewhat  large, 
lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  deciduous.  The 
peduncle  rises  from  near  the  top  of  the  bulb, 
bearing  from  two  to  three  flowew,  which  vary 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  the  colour  be- 
ing buff-yellow  or  nankeen-yellow,  the  side 
lobes  and  the  base  of  the  lip  being  completely 
covered  with  a  large  blotch  of  crimson-lake,  the 
base  of  the  lip  buft'-yellow,  with  a  faint  streak 
or  two  ot  crimson.  It  usually  flowers  during 
the  present  month  and  the  next.  Orchid 
pruners  should  not  interfere  with  this  plant,  for 
I  have  frequently  seen  two  and  three-year-old 
bulbs  producing  numbers  of  peduncles  bearing 
many  flowers,  thus  adding  considerably  to  the 
display. 

Of  late  years  I  have  had  little  to  do  with  the 
cultivation  of  this  Dendrobium,  but  during  the 
time  between  its  introduction  in  1851  and  18G0 
I  had  large  quantities  through  my  hands.  I 
found  it  succeed  best  on  blocks  of  wood  or  in 
small  baskets,  the  blocks  being  nearly  bare. 
When  grown  in  baskets  it  should  have  very  little 
soil  about  its  roots,  and  this  should  be  good 
fibrous  peat  mixed  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  and 
the  drainage  must  be  well  attended  to.  While 
growing  it  should  have  full  exposure  to  the 
light  and  to  sunshine,  but  still  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  it  requires  shading,  because  there 
is  such  a  great  difl'erence  in  being  in  the  open 
air  and  under  glass.  When  growth  was  finished 
I  useil  to  remove  it  to  a  similar  position  in  tlie 
OdontoglosBum  house.  Here  it  obtained  a  moist 
atmosphere,  but  with  a  reduced  temperature, 
and  thus  it  was  prevented  from  growing,  and 
during  the  time  it  occupied  this  position  it  did 
not  receive  much  water.  In  the  middle  of 
January  or  the  beginning  of  February  I  re- 
moved the  plants  back  to  their  original  position 
iu  the  Ea,8t  India  house,  where  they  gradually 
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received  more  water  until  the  flower-spikes 
began  to  appear.  Soon  after,  the  growths  would 
start  and  the  flowers  open.  When  growing  this 
plant  I  had  one  example  which  bore  forty-two 
flowers,  and  I  do  not  think  this  number  has  been 
often  exceeded.  This  was  a  large  imported 
mass  with  several  leading  growths,  and  the  two 
and  three-year-old  bulbs  yielded  their  quota  of 
spikes  also,  so  that  the  display  was  excellent. 
I  do  not  think  the  species  has  been  much  im- 
ported lately,  but  as  it  is  foxmd  in  various  parts 
of  Burmah,  plants  should  be  easily  obtained, 
and  I  would  strongly  urge  its  cultivation  upon 
readers  of  The  Garden.  It  only  requires  heat 
and  a  good  supply  of  water  during  the  summer, 
and  a  rest  during  the  autumn  and  beginning  of 
winter,  to  get  its  beautiful  flowers  in  quantity  in 
the  early  spring  months. 

W.   H.  Go  WEE. 


Dendrobium  Findleyanum. — This  species  is 
a  native  of  Burmah,  near  to  the  frontiers  of  Siam.and 
It  is  now  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  since 
it  first  flowered  in  this  country.  It  differs  consider- 
ably in  its  varieties,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  bad 
one  or  a  form  not  worthy  of  attention.  It  has 
curious  club-shaped  and  compressed  stems  and 
swollen  joints,  and  it  is  from  the  upper  part  of 
these  swollen  joints  that  the  flowers  are  produced, 
mostly  in  pairs.  The  flowers  are  some  3  inches 
across,  pinkish-lilac  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
somewhat  large  and  rounded,  rich  orange-yellow  at 
the  base,  and  becoming  of  a  lighter  and  brighter 
yellow  at  the  margin.  A  beautiful  form  of  this 
species  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Larkin's  garden, 
Highbury  New  Park,  where  also  another  species, 
D.  Jamesianam,  is  just  now  very  good. 

Cattleya  Lawrenceana.  —  Several  plants  of 
this  species  are  now  flowering  in  The  Woodlands 
collection  at  Streatham,  and  they  afford  a  pleasing 
change.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  did  not  see 
such  a  fine  form  amongst  them  as  I  recently  noted 
as  coming  from  Mr.  Cypher,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Studd,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath.  That  plant  will  evi- 
dently develop  into  a  very  grand  variety,  as  I  think 
many  others  will  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
established.  I  am  told,  too,  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
a  long  time  before  we  have  another  importation  of 
this  species,  as  it  is  said  to  be  diflionlt  to  obtain, 
and  to  cost  a  considerable  sum  to  get  it  down  ready 
for  shipment ;  those,  therefore,  having  the  species 
had  better  pay  every  possible  attention  to  it. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Orchid  flowers  from  Arddarroch. —  From 
Mr.  R.  B  White  comes  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  Odontoglossums,  numerous  in  quantity  and  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  showing  how  fine  the  plants  must 
look  at  this  season  at  this  establishment.  Amongst 
them  is  a  very  pretty  spray  of  O.  Pescatorei,  which 
Mr.  White  tells  me  is  from  a  very  large  spike,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  all  blotched  and  spotted  in 
the  centre  with  chocolate,  the  sepals  also  being 
more  or  less  tinged  throughout  with  a  paler  shade 
of  the  same  colour.  It  is  a  charming  form.  A 
spray  of  O.  crispum  roseum  looks  as  if  it  had  come 
off  a  small  or  recently  imported  plant,  the  fiowers 
being  rather  small,  but  with  an  abundance  of  colour. 
I  recently  noted  a  similar,  but  larger  flower  in  Mr. 
Jacomb's  collection  at  Cheam  Park,  and  I  should 
imagine  this  form  will  increase  in  size  as  the  plant 
gains  strength.  At  present  it  looks  somewhat  like 
the  variety  called  fastuosum,  but  without  the  few 
spots  of  chocolate  on  the  lip  of  that  variety.  No.  5 
is  an  excellent  form  of  the  variety  known  as 
Rackeriannm.  No.  G  is  a  very  fine  form  of  0. 
gloriosum.  From  the  size  of  the  flowers  I  should 
imagine  they  came  off  a  large  spike.  Then  I  have 
three  flowers  sent  as  varieties  of  0.  Andersonianum 
or  Chesterton! ;  they  are  pure  white  and  heavily 
spotted.  If  they  belong  to  either  variety,  they  most 
resemble  those  of  Chestertoni,  but  they  look  more 
like  those  of  the  form  known  to  me  as  Hol- 
fordianum.  They  would  appear  to  belong  to  this 
variety,  judging  from  the  coloured  plate  now  before 
me.  No.  .0  is  sent  for  Jenningsianum,  which  it 
may  be.    It  has  a  pure  white  ground,  spotted  and 


dotted  on  the  sepals  and  petals  on  the  lower  half, 
bears  a  few  spots  on  the  lip,  and  is  very  fragrant. 
In  addition  to  the  above  is  a  very  fine  flower  of  the 
white  Lycaste  Skinneri  from  a  plant  with  sixteen 
flowers,  which  must  be  very  handsome.  The  flower 
sent  which  is  unknown  is  Lycaste  fulvescens,  not 
a  very  great  beauty,  but  its  flowers  are  produced  in 
great  abundance. — W.  H.  G. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SPECTABILE. 
Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Wood  in  his  "  Notes 
on  Hardy  Plants,"  at  page  320,  speaks  at  some 
length  concerning  the  above  plant,  I  cannot  help 
noting  his  indecision  as  regards  the  general  require- 
ments of  this  charming  plant  when  under  cultiva- 
tion. Upon  one  point  only  does  Mr,  Wood  appear 
happy,  and  this  is  that  the  plant  is  essentially  a 
lover  of  moisture.  This  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and 
equally  true  that  shade  is  also  beneficial  to  its  well- 
being.  What  this  charming  flower  delights  in  is  a 
moist,  spongy  peat,  that  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  is  kept  moderately  moist,  but  on  no 
account  allowed  to  stagnate.  The  roots  coming  to 
the  surface,  as  referred  to  in  Mr.  Wood's  note,  is 
quite  new  to  me,  and  I  can  only  conclude  that 
some  error  has  been  made  in  planting  them. 
Anyone  accustomed  to  receiving  large  consign- 
ments of  these  plants  from  their  native  habitat 
will  be  well  aware  that  the  crowns  are  in- 
variably imbedded,  frequently  completely  out  of 
sight,  by  a  mass  of  roots  surrounding  them,  and 
by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is 
constantly  being  replenished  from  above.  Anyone 
who  desires  to  be  successful  with  this  Cypripe- 
dium  should  first  select  a  spot  shaded  from  hot  sun 
by  distant  trees.  Then  excavate  a  bed  fully  2  feet 
deep,  and  of  a  size  to  meet  individual  require- 
ments. At  the  bottom  of  the  bed  place  6  inches 
of  brickbats  or  broken  pots,  and  cover  these  with 
screenings  from  the  peat  heap,  or  some  rough 
lumpy  peat  to  keep  the  drainage  secure.  Next 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  bed,  which  should  be  com- 
posed of  spongy  peat  and  leaves,  the  latter  about 
half-decayed,  in  equal  proportion,  adding,  if  pro- 
curable, a  few  bushels  of  Sphagnum  Moss.  In 
Orchid-growing  establishments  there  is  generally 
some  old  Sphagnum  which  will  be  \  ery  acceptable 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  soil  is  ready,  fill  in  the 
bed  to  within  (',  inches  or  8  inches  of  the  surface, 
making  the  soil  moderately  firm.  In  planting  keep 
the  crowns  well  below  the  surface,  fully  3  inches 
or  4  inches  deep,  and  see  that  all  fresh  roots  are 
not  crammed  together  in  a  heap  to  rot,  and  even- 
tually create  fungus  beneath  the  plant  they  should 
sustain.  From  repeated  observation  of  large  im- 
portations the  plants  would  appear  to  exist  to  a 
great  extent  in  swampy  or  marshy  ground,  from 
which  they  can  be  readily  drawn  without  much  in- 
jury to  the  long  wiry  roots,  which  when  fresh  are 
yellowish  in  colour,  and  frequently  quite  2  feet  long. 
The  new  roots  are  emitted  annually  during  autumn, 
more  or  less  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  rhi- 
zome, though  they  are  most  plentiful  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  crown  or  crowns.  Where  the  bulk  of  the  roots 
have  become  blackened  they  are  better  cut  away  ; 
this  is,  however,  due  to  exposure,  an  infliction 
which  the  plants  might  well  have  been  spared. 
Like  many  another  plant  having  a  rhizomatous 
root-stock,  there  is  a  tendency  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face ;  this  IS,  however,  easily  overcome  by  an  an- 
nual mulching  of  leaf  soil  and  well  decomposed 
manure.  Some  years  ago,  when  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark's  garden  at  Sydenham,  our  bog  bed 
of  this  plant  was  annually  a  grand  sight,  hardly  a 
spike  but  what  carried  a  couple  of  flowers,  and 
among  the  many  spikes  were  some  very  pale  as 
well  as  deeply  coloured  forms.  The  bed  was 
placed  in  a  quiet,  shady  spot  in  the  wood,  and 
made  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  above,  and 
what  was  more  important  still,  was  well  supplied 
with  water  from  a  fountain  basin  in  the  terrace 
garden  some  tjd  feet  above  it.  The  overflow  from 
this  fountain  was  first  made  to  trickle  over  a  fine 
piece  of  roekwork  into  the  rock  garden  pond,  and, 
in  turn  was  conducted  to  the  bog  garden  in  the 
wood  below.  The  supply  being  under  control,  we 
were  enabled  to  keep  the  bed  at  semi-saturation  I 


point  till  the  plants  had  completed  their  flowering. 
Finer  examples  under  cultivation  I  have  not  seen, 
and  I  advise  all  who  attempt  their  culture  not  to 
omit  the  water  supply,  for  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  essentials  to  success.  And  while  mak- 
ing such  a  spot  let  not  the  fact  be  overlooked 
that  it  is  equally  suited  to  many  things  besides 
Cypripedinms,  for  Trilliums,  Lilium  pardalinum  and 
canadense  vars.,  Onoclea  sensibilie,  Dentarias, 
Primula  japonica  and  sikkimensis,  and  others  do 
equally  well.  E.  Jenkins. 


Cypripedium  Elliottianum.— This  species 
was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
and  it  would  appear  to  come  near  to  C.  Rothschildi- 
anum,  but  in  this  last  named  species  the  petals  are 
longer  and  pendent,  whilst  in  Elliottianum  they 
stand  at  right  angles.  The  leaves  are  plain  green 
and  it  bears  an  erect  scape,  the  flowers  being  large, 
ivory  white,  streaked  with  broad  lines  of  deep 
brownish  purple,  the  petals  at  the  base  flushed 
with  yellow.  The  lip  or  pouch  is  large,  brownish 
purple  streaked  with  darker  veins ;  the  staminode 
curved,  hairy,  and  beak-like.  Mr.  Sander  speaks 
of  his  collector  having  found  plants  producing  five 
flowers  on  a  stem. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum.— This  is  a  spe- 
cies well  and  largely  grown  by  Mr.  Measures  at 
Streatham,  and  the  first  batch  of  about  a  hundred 
spikes  will  soon  be  expanded.  The  plants  are 
grown  slightly  warmer  than  the  crispum  section  of 
this  genus,  and  during  the  winter  months  when  at 
rest  they  are  kept  cool  and  quite  dry,  and  water  is 
not  given  until  the  spike  of  flower  shows  up  from 
the  young  growth  which  has  started  before  the 
plants  went  to  rest.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
spike  the  plants  should  have  a  soaking  of  water 
and  be  hung  in  a  slightly  warmer  position.  In  Mr. 
Measures'  garden  they  now  hang  in  the  middle  of 
a  house  of  Cypripedinms  above  a  small  fountain, 
the  spikes  hanging  down  a  yard  in  length,  and  in 
about  a  week's  time  they  will  be  charming. — W.  G. 

Cypripedium  Ashburtonise  superbum. — 
Many  plants  get  the  name  superbum  tacked  on  to 
them  through  a  trifling  or  fancied  superiority,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  It 
was  raised  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Son,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  C.  barbatum  superbum 
and  C,  insigne.  The  colours  in  the  flowers  are 
very  bright  and  clear,  the  flower  really  approach- 
ing that  of  some  of  the  forms  of  C.  ananthum, 
being  well  defined,  clear,  and  distinct,  the  colours 
being  just  such  as  are  wanted  to  enliven  and  to 
make  collections  of  these  plants  bright  and  attrac- 
tive. Mr.  Williams  says  it  is  free  in  growth  and 
flowers  freely ;  that  it  likes  heat,  light,  and  mois- 
ture, but  that  it  requires  shading  from  the  fierce 
sunshine.  It  requires  good  drainage,  and  should 
be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  light  yellow  loam  and 
fibrous  peat,  to  which  may  be  added  some  Sphag- 
num Moss  and  nodules  of  charcoal. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. — I  was  very  much  inte- 
rested in  the  article  in  The  Garden  of  March  23 
by  "  W.  H.  G."  on  the  above-named  Vanda,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  all  he  said  in  praise  of  this  lovely 
Orchid,  which  is  certainly  far  superior  to  any  other 
Vanda  that  I  have  seen.  In  the  article  referred  to 
the  writer  asks,  "  Has  anyone  tried  growing  it 
cooler  ?  "  This  question  has  occupied  my  mind  for 
several  years  past,  and  I  will  give  my  experience, 
and  hope  that  other  readers  of  The  Garden  will  do 
likewise.  I  obtained  a  small  piece  in  188(;.  It  was 
fairly  healthy,  but  not  strong,  with  four  pairs  of 
leaves.  In  the  autumn  of  18S7  it  bloomed,  the 
spike  carrying  four  flowers,  each  measuring  over 
4  inches  across.  After  it  had  finished  flowering,  I 
wintered  it  with  Vanda  ccemlea  in  a  moderately 
cool  house,  the  temperature  of  which  was  but  little 
above  that  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  but  the 
atmosphere  drier.  Here  it  remained  until  early  in 
the  new  year,  when  I  discovered  that  it  was  look- 
ing wretched  in  colour  and  so  shrivelled  that  I  was 
afraid  my  treatment  had  injured  it.  I  washed  it 
clean  (roots  and  leaves),  supplied  it  with  new 
material,  and  replaced  it  in  the  East  India  house, 
where  it  soon  became  plump  and  began  to  grow. 
The  root  and  top-growth  it  made  that  season  was 
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very  fine,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1888) 
it  flowered  again,  this  time  bearing  larger  and  finer 
flowers  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Now  know- 
ing it  to  be  so  rare  and  valuable  an  Orchid  and  so 
highly  prized  by  my  employer,  I  was  afraid  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  cool  treatment  that  I  had  given  it  the 
year  before  ;  therefore  I  kept  it  in  the  East  India 
house  all  the  winter.  The  result,  however,  has  not 
been  so  satisfactory.  The  growth  it  made  last 
summer  was  not  so  good,  and  it  has  not  flowered. 
As  the  plant  is  just  as  strong  as  when  it  flowered 
last,  I  can  only  attribute  its  failure  to  bloom  to 
want  of  proper  rest,  caused  by  keeping  it  in  the 
East  India  house  all  the  winter.  My  opinion  is 
that  whatever  its  natural  conditions  may  be,  it  re- 
quires a  season  of  rest,  both  as  to  heat  and  mois- 
ture, after  its  flowering  period.  We  have  a  second 
plant,  very  healthy,  which  has  always  been  kept  in 
the  East  India  house,  but  it  has  never  flowered. — 
X.  L. 

Cyrtopodium  St.  Legerianum.  —  Two 
plants  of  this  fine  species  are  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Smee's  garden  at  Carshalton,  the  one  shown  and 
certificated  some  time  back  being  very  much  the 
paler,  and  by  far  the  more  inferior  variety.  It  has 
a  large  branched  panicle  of  bloom,  several  feet  in 
height,  bearing  15-1  flowers,  the  colour  being  soft 
yeUow,  profusely  marked  with  streaks  and  bars  of 
dull  crimson.  It  would  be  a  valuable  plant  did 
not  a  superior  form  of  the  same  species  stand  be- 
side it.  This  plant  is  bearing  two  panicles  of 
bloom  from  the  same  growth,  upon  which  are  127 
flowers  of  the  most  beautiful  colours  ;  the  ground 
colour  of  the  sepals  is  a  rich  deep  yellow,  trans- 
versely blotched  and  streaked  with  dark  brownish 
crimson,  the  petals  being  of  a  rich  clear  yellow. 
The  side  lobes  are  large  and  erect,  wholly  deep  red- 
dish brown  or  crimson ;  the  front  lobe  yellow, 
bearing  on  the  disc  a  fleshy  excrescence,  around 
which  are  a  few  crimson  spots,  and  on  the  front 
border  is  a  row  of  somewhat  warty  reddish  crimson 
spots.  These  plants  are  exceedingly  showy,  and 
a  houseful  would  make  a  wonderful  display. 
Around  these  plants  are  several  other  imported 
Cyrtopodinms,  supposed  to  be  of  a  new  and  distinct 
species,  and  I  hope  another  season  to  see  a  grand 
lot  of  them  all  open  together.  Cyrtopodinms  require 
to  be  grown  in  strong  heat  and  moisture,  and 
to  be  thoroughly  rested  after  the  growing 
season  is  over.  The  spikes  rise  with  the  young 
growth  and  rapidly  outgrow  it,  so  that  the  flowers 
are  the  chief  burden  which  the  plant  has  to  bear 
at  this  season.  The  plants  enjoy  a  thorough  rest, 
and  may  be  kept  cool  and  dry. — W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Lyeaste  Harrisonise. — A  fine  plant  of  Ibis 
beautiful  old  species  bearing  sixteen  flowers  is  now 
flowering  in  Mr.  Coulthurst's  garden  at  Streatham 
Lodge,  where  it  fills  the  house  with  fragrance.  Orchids 
are  grown  here  with  stove  plants,  and  as  a  rule  do  well. 

Cymbidium  Lowi  (F.  W.). — Your  plant  is  a 
very  poor  variety.  Tlif  Coslogyne  is  tho  old  common 
form,  with  narrow  eepals  and  petals;  but  your  Don- 
drobium  albo-sanguineum  is  excellent. 

Odontoglossum  gloriosum  (f.  G). — The 
flower  represents  an  excellent  form  of  Odontoglossum 
gloriosum,  and  the  branching  spike  you  describe 
must  have  had  a  grand  appearance.  Keep  it  in  the 
house  in  which  it  lias  been  grown.  These  plants,  as  a 
rule,  last  longer  when  iu  flower  so  treated  than  when 
removed. 

Dendrobium  Jamesianviin  (F.  B.).  —  The 
flower  of  your  Deudrohium  Jamesiauum  is  large  aud 
like  that  of  D.  formosum  giganteum.  It  was,  h'lvvever, 
so  smashed  in  the  paper  that  there  is  some  ditliculty 
in  saying  what  it  is.  The  spots  possibly  result  from 
cold  condensed  water  dropping;  on  the  flowers.  This 
is  the  wrong  time  of  year  to  reduce  the  night  tempera- 
ture, as  you  do  not  now  require  to  keep  anything  dor- 
mant. 

Oncidium  sareodes. — This  pretty  species  is  very 
fine  just  now  in  Mr.  Larkin's  garden,  and  I  have 
flowers  of  it  from  several  correspondents.  In  a  letter 
with  a  spray  from  "  J.  T.  B."  he  says  ;  "  I  have  now 
a  spike  of  bloom  with  23M  flowers,  and  I  tend  you  a 
branch  so  that  jou  may  see  what  a  bright  and  haoil- 
some  plant  it  is."     This  it  certainly  is,  and  I  would 


advise  every  reader  of  The  Garden  to  grow  it.  The 
spikes  of  bloom  are  long  and  branching.  It  is  a  plant 
of  easy  culture,  thriving  during  the  growing  season  in 
an  intermediate  stove. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Devonianum.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Dendrobiums,  and  is  flowering 
well  in  many  collections.  There  is  a  highly  coloured 
form  in  the  garden  at  Streatham  Lodge,  the  flower 
being  very  round  and  the  segments  heavily  tipped  with 
purple.  It  also  appeared  to  differ  somewhat  in  growth 
from  the  type.— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  grande. — It  is  very  curious 
how  many  flowers  one  meets  with  out  of  season 
amongst  Orchids,  and  to  find  flowers  of  this  species 
open  in  the  first  week  iu  April  is  rather  a  surprise.  I, 
however,  noted  a  spike  open  in  Mr.  Cannon's  garden 
at  Merton,  in  Surrey.  A  spring  blooming  form  of 
this  species  would  be  certainly  acceptable. — H.  G. 

Cattleya  Mendeli. — This  species  has  come  into 
flower  unusually  early  this  season,  as  we  have  noticed 
it  flowering  in  several  collections.  It  is  now  very 
good  in  Mr.  Larkin's  collection  at  Highbury  New 
Park,  where,  together  with  C.  Triana-^  in  variety  and 
C.  TrianiB  alba,  the  houses  now  are  quite  gay  with 
Cattleyas,  and  are  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Oncidium  retusum. — This  plant  is  very  showy 
and  interesting,  being  dwarf  iu  growth  and  hearing 
an  erect  spike  with  many  fluwers  ;  these  are  of  a  colour 
at  once  rare  and  beautiful.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  projecting  forward,  deep 
orange  in  colour,  the  lip  bright  orange,  with  one  or  two 
fleshy  protuberances  on  the  disc  of  the  same  colour. 
It  would  appear  to  run  very  closely  into  the  genus 
Odontoglossum. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NEW  AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OF 
1890. 
We  have  recently  given  a  list  of  the  new  Conti- 
nental varieties  sent  out  this  spring,  and  as  a  useful 
and  equally  interesting  list  of  the  novelties  now 
being  distributed  by  the  Transatlantic  raisers  and 
importers  may  be  of  service,  we  present  one  which 
we  have  compiled  for  that  purpose.  It  is  somewhat 
a  difficult  matter  to  decide  to  what  section  many 
of  these  American  varieties  belong,  for  the  reason 
that  classification  in  our  sense  of  the  word  is  not 
very  much  attended  to  by  the  distributors  in  the 
States.  Probably  all  the  Chrysanthemums  enume- 
rated here  have  been,  or  will  be,  imported  into  this 
country,  and  many  of  them  will  doubtless  appear 
in  the  English  lists  next  season.  By  that  time  they 
will  have  bloomed  in  the  establishments  of  those 
of  our  nurserymen  who  make  a  specialty  of  new 
Chrysanthemums,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  those 
which  cannot  now  be  classified  will  have  developed 
their  characters  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  be 
relegated  to  their  appropriate  sections.  With  re- 
gard to  the  descriptions  we  give,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  have  been  rendered  as  concise  as 
possible.  Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  seem  not  a  little  disposed  to  emulate  the 
example  of  the  raisers  in  France  so  far  as  flowery 
language  is  concerned,  and  all  verbiage  has,  there- 
fore, been  dispensed  with  in  the  compilation  of  the 
following  list.  Considering  the  extra  interest  likely 
to  be  aroused  in  everything  connected  with  the 
Chrysanthemum  this  year,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of 
primary  importance  that  the  raisers  and  dates  of 
such  flowers  should  be  placed  on  record. 

We  must  once  again  express  our  disapproval  that 
the  constantly-recurring  multiplicity  of  names  is 
not  repressed.  Oar  American  friends  bid  fair  to 
be  as  great  culprits  in  this  matter  of  nomenclature 
as  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Auricle, 
Coquette,  Garnet,  Galconda,  Gold  Thread,  Golden 
Fleece,  Model,  Zenobia,  or  names  almost  identical 
with  them  have  previously  been  attached  to  other 
Chrysanthemums,  and  unless  an  end  can  be  put  to 
this  very  reprehensible  practice  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  distribute  new  varieties 
dire  confusion  is  sure  to  abound  sooner  or 
later.  This  question  was  recently  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  General  Committee,  and  a  re- 
solution was  passed  by  them  intended  to  meet  the 


exigences  of  the  case,  but  which  it  is  feared  may 
possibly  augment  it.  It  was  to  the  following  effect : 
"  That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  their  floral  com- 
mittee that,  in  the  event  of  a  new  variety  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  under  an  old  name  in 
its  section,  the  exhibitor  be  required  to  have  the 
name  altered  before  the  flower  be  considered."  L'p 
to  a  point  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  idea  is  good, 
and  if  the  variety  were  only  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
hibitor no  harm  would  arise.  But  when,  as  will  be 
most  frequently  the  case,  the  new  flower  with  an 
old  name  is  in  the  hands  of  a  largenumber  of  trade 
growers  and  probably  has  been  distributed  amongst 
many  of  their  customers,  the  person  who  has 
grown  a  particularly  good  specimen  and  is  desirous 
of  submitting  it  for  a  certificate  will  change  the 
name  of  his  flower  for  that  purpose,  and  he  can  by 
no  means  ensure  it  being  altered  by  the  other  pos- 
sessors. So  then  it  is  much  to  be  feared  if  this  re- 
commendation be  acted  upon  that  instead  of  one 
flower  havingan  old,  and  perhaps  a  long  since  disused 
name,  the  modern  flower  will  only  go  to  swell  the 
already  inordinately  lengthy  list  of  synonyms.  The 
difficulty  is  an  awkward  one,  and  cannot  be  over- 
come easily.  It  is  one  that  ought  in  strictness  to 
be  altered  at  the  fountain  head  and  nowhere  else. 
Great  efliorts  have  been  made  by  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  to  ensure  their  cflicial  cata- 
logue being  recognised  as  a  standard  authority  in 
all  questions  of  nomenclature,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded to  a  very  large  extent.  We  know  authori- 
tatively that  the  work  has  been  largely  circulated 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  a  goodly 
number  of  the  French  raisers  are  members 
of  the  Society  and  in  possession  of  the  cata- 
logue. It  appears  to  ns,  therefore,  highly  de- 
sirable in  this  respect,  at  least,  that  they  should 
profit  by  a  work  that  is  the  outcome  of  a  genuine 
desire  to  do  justice  not  only  to  the  exhibitor,  but 
to  the  raiser  and  the  importer. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  us  to  point  out  the  desirability 
of  a  closer  study  of  the  list  of  names  already 
existing. 

Ada  Spauldinri  (Spaulding).  — Globe-shaped,  sturdy 
habit,  lower  half  of  the  flower  rich  deep  pink  shading 
to  purest  peai-1  white,  petals  large,  broad,  and  solid. 

Addie  Decker  (Spauldiug). — Maudai-iu-yellow  en- 
livened with  salmon  and  flame  colour. 

A7nber  Gem  (Hallock).— Flowers  in  form  of  a  ball, 
beautiful  amber.     Imported  from  Japau. 

AntoiTieite  Martin  (Spaulding). — Japanese  flower, 
curly  petals,  forming  a  compact  mass  of  pink  silvery 
sheen. 

Auriole  (Hollis). — Japanese;  bright  straw-yellow, 
shaded  silver. 

Bird's-nest  (Hallock).— Single  ;  tubular  petals,  car- 
nation-pink.    Imported  from  Japan. 

Bronze  Jewel  (Hallock).— -Large  tubular_ petals,  im- 
bricated, bronze  ;  inside  of  petals  bright  crimson.  Im- 
ported from  Japan. 

Carrie  Denny  (Hill).— Flowers  spherical,  incurving, 
and  slightly  whorled ;  colour  clear  amber. 

Charity  (Hallock). — Bright  rcsy  carinine.  lighter 
towards  ends  and  centre  ;  centre  petals  incurving  to- 
wards centre,  outer  ones  drooping.  Imported  from 
Japan . 

Charies  A.  Reescr  (Hill). — Recurved  flower,  rosy 
pink,  with  lighter  shadings. 

C/i /(foil !>)■  (Hallock). — Petals  twisted,  forming  a 
hall;  silver-pink.     Imported  from  Japan. 

Clara  Rieman  (Hill). — Lavender-rose,  shading  to 
silvery  rose,  white  centre. 

Coquette  (Hallock). — Single  ;  rosy  pink,  yellow  disc 
with  white  zone. 

Crown  Prince  (Hill). — Broad  petals,  Uke  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Wheeler,  blood-red  and  old  gold ;  early. 

Cyclone  (Spaulding). — Japanese;  creamy  white 
centre. 

Eclipse  (Waterer). — Large,  flat,  incurved,  bright 
mahogany  :  probably  synonymous  with  Gipsy. 

Edwin  Lonsdale  (Waterer). — Similar  to  Mrs.  Bul- 
lock iu  shape  ;  colour  a  velvety  deep  cranberry. 

£.  G.  Hi/i  (Spauldiug) —Large  flower,  golden  yel- 
low, lower,petals  f ometimes  slmded  carmine. 

Galconda  (Hallcck). — Long  petals,  canary-yellow. 
Imported  from  Japan. 

Garnet  (Spaulding). — Japanese;  petals  rich  wine- 
red,  reverse  silvery-pink. 

Gipay  (Waterer).  — Flat  incurved  flower,  light  vel- 
vety  mahogany,  probably  the  same  as  Eclipse. 
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Gold  Bavd  (Halloct). — Broad  petals,  deep  lemon- 
yellow.  Imported  from  Japan. 

Gold  Thread  (Hallock). — Outer  petals  long  and 
thread-like;  inner  ones  shorter;  colour  crimson,  ma- 
roon and  yellow.     Imported  from  Japan. 

Golden  Burr  (Hallock). — Full  flower,  petals  twisted ; 
Eulphur. yellow.     Imported  from  Japan. 

Golden  Fleece  (Hallock). — Like  Neesima;  rich  gol- 
den-yellow.    Imported  from  Japan. 

0.  P.  liawson  (Spaulding). — Rich  buff,  with  centre 
of  nankin  and  ppricot-yellow. 

Harry  B.  Widener  (Hill). — Incurving,  large  flowers 
on  stiff  stems,  bright  lemoji-yellow  ;  very  free. 
^  James  R.  PUclier  (Spaulding). — Reflexed  Japanese; 
light  blush,  passing  to  white  ;  strongly  perfumed. 

John  Lane  (Hill). — Rose-pink,  with  reverse  of  lighter 
shade  ;  lips  of  centre  petals  golden. 

Luiea  (Hallock). — Twisted  petals,  deep  golden-yel- 
low. Imported  from  Japan. 

Mandus  (Hollie). — Deep  flower;  Chinese  ;  rosy- 
white. 

Marie  Ward  (Spaulding). — Large  cup-shaped  flower ; 
long  narrow  petals  ;  sport  from  Mrs.  J.  N.  Gerard  ; 
pure  snow-white. 

UUs  Mary  Weiyhtman  (Hill). — Large  flower,  colour 
chrome- yellow. 

Miss  Minnie  Wananialter  (Waterer). — Incurving, 
rather  dwarf  habit ;  cream  white. 

Model  (W.  K.  Harris).— Large  full  flower;  deeppink. 

liTolly  Bau'n  (Hill). — Sport  from  Syringa,  pure 
white. 

ilrs.  Benj.  Harrison  (Hollia). — Japanese,  p?arl 
white  ;  inner  petals  slightly  flushed  straw  colour. 

Mrs.  Charles  Dissel  (Waterer). — An  improved  Mrs. 
Thomson  ;  flowers  larger  and  perfectly  incurved,  colour 
variable,  sometimes  lavendor-piiik,  at  otljcrs  cream 
white. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Smith  (Hill).— Long  narrow  petals, 
interlaced,  pure  white. 

Mrs.  Frank  Clinton  (Watorer).— Soft  canary-yellow 
shading  to  straw-yellow;  flowers  slightly  incurved. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Foyg  (HoUis).— Japanese  ;  long  petals 
chrome-yellow. 

Mrs.  j.  T.  Emlen  (Hill).— Similar  to  Mrs.  Carnegie 
in  fize  and  colour  ;  blood-red,  reverse  old  gold. 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison  (Spaulding).— Incurved 
long  petals,  rose-pink. 

il/)-s.  President  Harrison  (Spaulding).— The  largest 
of  the  Mrs.  Wheeler  tyjie. 

Mrs.  IVinthorp  Saryrant  (Hill). — Incurved;  larg 
flower,  brilliant  straw  colour. 

Oriole  (Hallock).— Crimson  tipped  gold.  Imported 
from  Japan. 

Peerless  (Hollis). — Lemon-yellow;  incurving  so  as  to 
form  a  perfect  ball. 

I'endrnnis  ( Hallnck).— Large  flower,  underaide  of 
petals  silvery,  upper  side  rose  madder;  incurving  to  a 
ball.     Imported  from  Japan. 

President  Harrison  (Monahan).  —  Large  cupped 
flower,  outer  petals  salmon-rod,  c»ntre  deep  Indian  red. 

Rctmrd  (W.  K.  Harrisj.^Reddish-violet. 

iJobertS.  liroie?!,  (Hill).— Darkcrimson,  free  bloomer. 

Hose  Queen  (Hallock).— Flowers  cup-shaped,  colour 
rose-amaranth.     Imported  from  Japan. 

Sliver  Tassai  (Hallock).— Long  narrow  petals,  sil- 
very white.     Imported  from  Japan. 

Snow  Crest  (Hallock).— I'uro  white,  light  lemon 
centre.     Imported  from  Japan. 

Snowdrops  (Hallock).— Incurved  j  snow-white.  Im- 
ported from  Janan. 

Thistle  (Hallock).  — Thread  petals,  lemon-yellow 
changing  to  white.     Imported  from  Japan. 

TnUiyht    (W.   K.   Harris).— Largo    white  flow 
lemon  centre. 

V.  H.  Hallock  (Hallock).— Rosy  pearl,  deepening 
towards  the  centre;  centre  slightly  twisted,  incurved" 
Ininorted  from  Japan. 

White  Cap  (Hallock).— Es(iuisite  whitenfss,  short 
broad  incurving  petals.     Imported  from  Japan. 

White  Cap  (W.  K.  Harris).— Pure  white,  reverse 
Tiolet-pmk. 

Zenobia  (Spaulding).— Japanese ;  long  petals,  pure 
whits. 


Narcissus  jargon.— We  ranch  regret  to  see 
ID  the  circular  issued  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  about  the  Daffodil  Conference  a  misuEs  of 
Latin  to  a  ridiculous  extent.  These  charming  and 
well-known  flowers,  long  known  by  familiar  names, 
are  thrown  into  groups  with  very  awkward  Latin 
names,  such  as  Magni-coronatas,  Medii  coronatje, 
and  Parvicoronata\  Latin  names  are  given  to  groups 
of  seedlings,  and  in  this  circular  have  the  same  value 
as  names  of  old  and  long-  known  spt  cies  like  Narcissus 
poeticns ,  triandrus ,  JoLquilla  and  other  species  fami- 


liar to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  these  plants, 
and  consecrated  by  use  in  every  Flora  of  Europe. 
The  Narcissus  committee,  in  their  work  to  abolish 
all  absurd  Latin  names  for  garden  varieties,  are 
perfectly  right.  We  hope  they  will  go  further  and 
stop  the  pedantic  and  confusing  nomenclature  nsed 
in  this  circular. 


PLANTS  IN  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
From  occasional  notes  on  the  above  subject,  one  is 
led  to  imagine  the  existence  of  an  impression 
that  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  fruit  houses  is  rare 
in  gardens,  and  whenever  met  with  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  highly  objectionable  and  disastrous 
combination.  At  the  period  when  fruit  is  at  the 
ripening  stage  houses  must  be  free  of  plants,  but 
from  January  onwards  for  several  months  there  are 
not  many  places  where  fruit  houses  are  not  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  simply  from  the  fact  that 
without  this  accommodation  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  ever  increasing  stock  of  plants,  and  there  is 
really  very  little  time  when  they  are  entirely  empty, 
as  soon  after  the  fruit  is  removed  they  are  required 
for  autumn  storage.  Not  from  any  desire  to  claim 
an  exceptional  case,  but  simply  to  show  what  may 
be  done  in  fruit  houses,  I  may  mention  that  we  have 
at  present  one  vinery  full  of  Gloxinias,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Achimenes,  Cypripediums,  and  Maiden- 
hair Ferns ;  another  is  filled  with  Fuchsias  and 
Amaryllises,  and  the  latest  house  with  a  batch  of 
fancy  and  cut-back  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  a  lot  of 
window  boxes  requiring  an  early  start,  whilst  shelves 
in  all  three  houses  are  filled  with  Strawberries  in 
various  stages.  Peach  houses  are  full  of  late  Aza- 
leas and  those  that  have  flowered,  and  Callas; 
Melon  and  Cucumber  pits  contain  newly-potted 
Coleuses,  Capsicums,  and  other  batches  of  the 
fruit  in  pots  for  future  planting ;  whilst  the  Tomato 
house  is  still  tenanted  by  a  lot  of  stuff  required  for 
summer  bedding,  but  lately  pricked  off,  as  Tobacco, 
Perilla,  Eucalyptus,  Melianthus,  and  other  things, 
and  also  a  quantity  of  plants  to  be  grown  on  for 
autumn-flowering,  as  zonal  Geraniums,  winter  Bego- 
nias in  variety,  Eupatoriums,  Goldfussias,  Epi- 
phyllnms,  &c.  The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  in 
such  combinations  is  absolute  cleanliness.  Befcra 
the  fruit  houses  are  shut  up  they  must  have  a  tho- 
rough washing  down,  every  bit  of  woodwork 
scrubbed,  glass  brushed  down,  all  walls  white- 
washed, taking  care  no  holes  are  left  unstopped, 
top-soil  on  beds  or  borders  removed  and  fresh  sub- 
stituted, and  paths  well  cleansed.  When  all  this 
has  been  done,  the  houses  may  be  filled  with  smoke 
to  an  extent  that  would  not  be  tolerated  when  they 
are  tenanted  with  plants.  Of  all  the  plants  enu- 
merated above  there  are  not  many  that  are  parti- 
cularly susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  show 
Pelargoniums  and  Azileas  being  about  the  worst. 
The  vinery  containing  the  first-named  should  be 
fumigated  when  the  buds  are  well  advanced  just 
before  the  expansion  of  the  leaf,  and  this  will 
generally  carry  the  plants  through  until  they  are 
nearly  ready  for  the  conservatory.  Azaleas  are  not 
the  best  of  tenants  for  fruit  houses,  and  should  be 
carefully  inspected  before  they  are  transferred  to 
these  quarters,  receiving  a  couple  of  syringings 
with  an  insecticide  if  there  is  the  least  sign  of 
thrips.  Strawberries  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
pot  plants,  and  they  must  be  thoroughly  dipped 
at  the  outset  to  kill  any  lurking  spider,  and  may, 
perhaps,  require  more  than  one  fumigating  before 
coming  into  flower  if  greenfly  is  at  all  trouble- 
some. Another  point  to  be  noted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fruit  houses  that  are  full  of  plants  is  the 
avoidance  of  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  watering-pot 
in  damping  down.  Damping  down  may  be  slightly 
parformed  on  very  bright  days,  but  I  find  that  the 
watering  essential  to  the  plants,  together  with  the 
syringing  of  the  same,  will  keep  the  houses  quite 
as  moist  as  is  expedient  for  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  fruit. 

A  thought  aiit  i  ag  from  this  question  of  the  proper 
degreeof  humidity  forvarious  structures  suggests  the 
substitution  of  the  hydrometer  for  the  thermometer 
in  all  gardening  operations.  I  fancy  it  would  be  a 
capital  gcidetothe  young  gardener,  and  that  by  its 
aid  we  should  have  a  more  uniform  growing  tem- 


perature, avoiding  on  the  one  hand  a  stuflSness  and 
superabundance  of  moisture,  suggesting  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  little  judicious  air-giving,  and  on  the 
other  a  state  of  things  more  allied  to  what  we 
usually  associate  with  a  parched  and  arid  desert 
than  the  genial  atmospheric  conditions  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  our  plants  and  fruit.  The  re- 
lative positions  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  in  the 
various  houses  will  naturally  depend  on  the  character 
of  their  inmates,  and  would  be  as  carefully  noted 
by  the  cultivator  as  the  thermometer,  varying 
those  positions  from  the  point  of  saturation  some- 
times necessary  in  the  Pine  stove  and  Cucumber 
house  to  that  extreme  of  drought  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  structure  devoted  to  the  members  of 
the  Cactus  family.  E.  Bureell. 

Cliircmont. 
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PLATE   749. 

LILIUM  OCHEOLEUCUM.* 
Tnis  liandsomc  and  distinct  Lily  attracted  a 
considerable  anmunt  of  attention  among  the 
lovers  of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  ■when 
first  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
on  June  25  last  year,  when  it  was  awarded  a 
hrst-class  certificate  by  the  floral  committee. 
It  was  then  shown  under  the  name  of  L. 
Wallichi  suporbum,  which  species  is  uu- 
iluubledly  its  nearest  ally,  though  it  has  been 
Ijy  some  contended  that  L.  ochroleucum  is 
but  a  variety  of  the  Nepaul  Lily  (Lilium  ne- 
palense),  on  what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  for  between  the  two  Lilies  in  ques- 
tion there  are  few,  if  any  points  in  common, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  respective  plates  in 
The  Garden,  viz.,  that  on  January  19  last 
year  of  L.  nepalense  and  the  present  one  of 
L.  ochroleucum.  L.  ochroleucum  pushes  up  a 
stem  which  is  very  much  stouter  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  Himalayan  Lilies,  except  L. 
giganteum,  the  said  stem  being  thickly  clothed 
with  narrow  lea\'cs,  which  are  shorter  and  of 
more  substance  than  those  of  L.  Wallichianum, 
and  in  addition  the  leaves  are,  when  young, 
tinged  with  reddish  brown,  while  they  gradu- 
ally become  broader  towards  the  top  of  the 
stem.  The  height  attained  by  the  flower- 
spike  is  really  of  but  little  moment,  as  so 
much  depends  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plant  has  been  grown,  for  while 
Messr.s.  Low's  first  plant  was  about  6  feet 
high,  I  have  seen  it  flower  well  when  not 
more  than  a  yard  from  the  pot,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  reached  three  times  that 
height.  The  general  appearance  of  the  flower 
is  so  well  shown  on  the  accompanying  plate 
that  no  further  description  is  needed,  except 
to  notice  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  the  blos- 
soms. 

The  bulb  of  L.  ochroleucum  is  composed  of 
rather  large  scales  of  a  reddish  brown  tint, 
closely  adpressed  together,  and  though  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  variation  to  be  found 
among  the  bulbs,  they  are  mostly  globose  in 
shape  with  an  elevated  centre.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  Lily,  which  renders  it  as  far 


*  Drawn  for  TiiE  Garden  by  II.  G.  Moon  in  Messrs. 
Low's  nursery  at  Clapton,  October  3,  18S9.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  GuilUume  Severeyns, 
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as  I  know  unique  among  the  Eulirion,  or 
tube-flowered  section,  is  the  foTmation  of  bul- 
bils in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  such  as  are  so 
abundantly  produced  in  most  of  the  Tiger 
Lilies  and  in  L.  bulbiferum.  This  prominent 
characteristic  is  well  slinwn  in  tlio  accom- 
2>anying  plate. 

AVhether  this  beautiful  and  distinct  Lily 
had  been  discovered  by  anyone  previously  is 
at  least  open  to  doubt,  for  though  L.  ochro- 
kucum  is  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  his  monograph 
considered  synonymous  with  L.  nepalense,  this 
latter  had  at  the  time  of  the  publication  in  ques- 
tion never  flowered  in  this  country,  and  vari- 
ous were  the  ideas  concerning  it,  till  Messrs. 
Low,  in  1888,  satisfied  our  curiosity  by  exhi- 
biting the  Nepaul  Lily  in  flower,  when  I  Ven- 
tura to  assert  it  was  so  distinct  from  the 
opinions  formed  and  descriptions  given,  as  to 
surjirise  everyone.  The  lirm  in  question  are 
cerlainly  to  be  congratulated  on  flowering  two 
sue]  I  handsome  novelties  in  successive  years  as 
L.  nepalense  and  L.  ochroleucum. 

Culture. — With  regard  to  the  culture  (if 
this  beautiful  and  distinct  Lily,  little  can  be 
i-'.aid,  for  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  other 
Hiiiialayan  species,  the  best  results  will  be 
yielded  bj'  imported  bulb.s,  which  in  the  case 
of  I;,  neilglierrense  flower  well  the  first  year, 
but  in  a  much  less  satisfactory  manner  after- 
wards. As  far  as  can  be  judged,  L.  nepalense 
bids  fair  to  behave  in  a  similar  fashion,  and 
about  the  same  may  lie  said  concerning  L. 
Wallichianum.  In  all  probability,  however, 
L.  ochroleucum  will  require  to  be  treated  as  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  frame  plant,  and  after  it 
commences  to  grow  the  height  attained  by  the 
flower  stem  is  against  this  latter  mode  of  pro- 
tection, though  when  first  potted  a  frame  where 
it  can  be  kept  secure  from  fro.st  is  a  ver}'  good 
place  for  it.  The  bulbs  that  yielded  such  satis- 
factory results  last  year  were  simply  potted  in 
ordinary  compost,  consisting  principally  of 
sandy  loam,  lightened  by  a  little  vegetaljle 
matter.  In  growing  this  Lily  an  experiment 
might  be  made  (which  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity yield  satisfactory  results)  in  districts 
where  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  thrive, 
by  planting  the  liulljs  among  them,  as  then 
the  young  growth  of  the  Lilies  would  lie 
protected  from  frosts  and  rough  winds  by 
th-jir  larger  neighbours. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  underwhich 
L.  ocliroleucum  is  found  in  a  native  state, 
^Messrs.  Low  say  :  "It  is  found  growing  on 
the  hills  at  a  very  considerable  elevation  in 
Eunnah,  and  in  what  must  be  a  very  tempe- 
rate climate,  judging  by  the  vegetation  of  the 
locality  as  described  by  the  coUeetor." 

The  different  Lilies  that  are  natives  of  the 
Himalayan  region  were  all  described  in  The 
Garden  of  January  19  last  year,  when  the 
coloured  plate  of  L.  nepalense  was  issued,  so 
that  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  again 
describe  them.  Coloured  plates  of  the  com- 
plete series  of  Himalayan  Lilies  that  have 
boon  introduced  have  ajipoared  in  The  Gar- 
den as  follows  :  The  first  was  the  distinct 
and  stately  L.  giganteum,  figured  in  187-5, 
tlu'U  L.  Wallichiiinum  in   1876,  L.  polyphyl- 


lum  in  1881,  followed  by  L.  neilgherrcnse  in 
1885,  and  L.  nepalense  as  above  noted. 

H.  P. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

BIOTA  ORIENTALIS  PBNDULA. 

The  Japanese  Retinosporaa,  representing  end- 
less variety  in  form  and  colour,  having  absorbed 
so  much  attention  of  late  years,  some  of  our 
older,  and  even  extremely  remarkable  Conifers 
have  suffered  neglect.  Amongst  the  latter  may 
be  mentioned  this  Whipcord  Arbor-vitas,  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species  introduced 
from  Nepaul,  but  which  now,  like  all  the  members 
of  this  numerous  family,  is  put  down  as  a  variety 
of  one  of  our  commonest,  yet  most  useful  garden 
shrubs.  The  species  introduced  from  Japan  or 
China  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  has  been 
extensively  used  by  planters  for  filling  up  shrub 
beries  in  town  and  country,  and,  being  so  tho- 
roughly hardy,  soot-grimed  examples  are  met 
with  in  every  London  garden  and  square.  From 
this  well-known  species  have  originated  several 
beautiful  forms,  including  the  popular  and 
useful  Biota  aurea,  raised  by  Mr.  Waterer,  of 
Knap  Hill.  Biota  o.  elegantissima  is  a  fine 
golden  faatigiate  variety,  found  in  a  bed  of 
seedlings  in  Messrs.  Rollisson's  nursery  at 
Tooting,  and  the  less  popular,  yet  more  remark- 
able, subject  of  this  notice,  which  shows  a  most 
extraordinary  departure  from  the  type,  so  remark- 
able, indeed,  that  ovate-headed  columnar  speci- 
mens seem  composed  of  skeins  of  whipcord  cut 
into  various  lengths,  and  forming  a  most  grace- 
ful whole  which  attracts  the  notice  of  all  ad- 
mirers of  trees.  Seedlings  from  the  common 
form,  the  exact  counterpart  of  B.  o.  pendula, 
we  are  told,  have  been  raised  in  this  country, 
also  on  the  Continent,  and  specimens  were  met 
with  under  cultivation  in  Japan  and  China  many 
years  ago,  where  atso,  if  Gordon  is  reliable. 
Dr.  Siebold  found  it  growing  wild  on  the  Hakone 
Mountains.  From  these  statements  one  might 
infer  that  the  weeping  Biota  is  plentiful  over  a 
very  wide  area,  including  the  Continent  of 
Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  and  yet  on  reference  to 
the  little  book  published  by  Knight  and  Perry, 
only  three  large  plants  at  that  time  were  known 
in  Europe,  one  at  Kew,  one  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  and  the  other  in  the  garden  of 
Comte  de  Rumigny,  at  Laval,  in  France.  The 
authors  of  this  first  synopsis  give  the  height  as 
10  feet  to  15  feet,  and  these  figures,  I  think, 
cover  its  greatest  dimensions,  as  our  largest 
specimen,  planted  in  1855,  now  measures  15  feet 
in  height  and  10  feet  through  the  branches  close 
to  the  ground.  This  specimen,  perfect  in  every 
respect,  is  densely  composed  of  tufts  of  slender- 
recurved  and  loosely-drooping  branchlets  of 
various  lengths,  set  on  the  branches  at  irregidar 
distances,  and  although  by  no  means  stilf  in 
appearance,  it  forms  a  round-headed  column  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  curious.  Messrs.  Veitch  in 
their  Manual  say:  "As  a  garden  plant  B. 
pendula  is  rather  a  curiosity  than  an  ornamental 
subject  ;  it  casts  off  its  lower  branches  at  a  very 
early  age,  leaving  the  trunk  bare  to  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  height."  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
presume  to  say  they  have  given  to  this  Conifer 
a  worse  character  than  it  deserves,  but  this 
statement  being  calculated  to  check  the  de- 
mand, they  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  our  large  and  small  specimens  do  not  show 
this  tendency.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
grows  well  in  a  heavy  loam  resting  upon  lime- 
stone, the  broken  character  of  which  doubtless 
has  favoured  the  descent  of  the  roots,  as  the 
driest  summers  do  not  affect  it.  As  a  single 
specimen  for  the  lawn,  in  the  smallest  as  well  as 


the  largest  gardens,  it  is  worthy  of  a  prominent 
position,  and  there  in  its  warm  brown  dress, 
independently  of  its  peculiar  structure,  it  will 
contrast  admirably  with  the  less  hardy  Biota 
aurea  and  the  various  shades  of  grey  and  green 
now  so  plentiful  amongst  the  minor  sections  of 
our  Couiferas.  W.  C. 


Abies  ejanensis.  — Among  the  more  distinct 
of  the  Spruce  Firs,  thi.s  Japanese  species  forms 
a  very  handsome  small  or  mediam-sized  speci- 
men. When  allowed  space  for  its  full  develop- 
ment the  plant  usually  assumes  a  pyramidal  shape, 
the  branche.",  which  are  numerous,  being  in  their 
turn  plentifully  supplied  with  the  minor  twigs, 
while  all  are  alike  thickly  furnished  with  foliage. 
The  leaves,  which  are  half-an-inch  or  a  little  more 
in  length,  are  of  a  deep  shining  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  while  the  undersides  are  so  glaucous  as  to 
be  almost  of  silvery  whiteness.  A  peculiar  effect 
is  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  young  shoots, 
which  in  many  cases  have  a  slight  upward  tendency, 
just  enough  in  fact  to  show  their  silvery  undersides 
standing  out  in  direct  contrast  to  the  more  sombre 
hue  of  the  older  branches,  the  dark-tinted  upper 
part  of  which  alone  is  visible.  This  distinct  Spruce 
Fir  was  introdncad  in  18G1  by  Mr.  John  Gould 
Veitch  from  Japan,  but  unfortunately  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  arose  between  this  specie 
and  Abies  Alccqiiana,  which  is  also  a  good  Spruce 
Fir,  and,  like  A.  ajanensis,  perfectly  hardy. — T. 

Norway  Maple  (Acer  platanoides)  is  very 
distinct  in  the  garden  of  Syon  House,  Isleworth,  at 
this  season  of  the  jear,  where  there  is  one  of  the 
largest  specimens  in  the  country  close  to  the  lake. 
It  blooms  freely  in  the  early  days  of  April,  each  twig 
having  a  bunch  of  bright  yellowish-green  flowers, 
which  give  the  tree  considerable  beauty,  as  they 
apptar  before  the  buds  on  other  trees  have  scarcely 
bursted.  The  Norway  Maple  grows  to  a  height  of 
70  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  Europe  from  Norway  to 
Switzsrland,  and  is  also  found  in  North  America. 
It  was  introduced  in  168;i,  and  is  not  unlike 
the  common  Sycamore  in  aspect.  The  leaves, 
which  appear  after  the  flowers,  change  in  the 
autumn  to  a  yellowish-red  colour.  The  tree  is  a 
quick  grower,  making  long  shoots  each  season,  and 
will  in  ten  years  grow  to  a  height  of  between  10  feet 
and  20  feet.  The  tree  at  Syon  producss  an  abund- 
ance of  fertile  seeds,  but  these  are  not  borne  until 
the  tree  has  reached  a  considerable  siz?.  Acer  plata- 
noides was  first  grown  in  Britain  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  and 
since  that  time  has  found  its  way  into  many  gar- 
dens and  all  good  tree  nurseries.  There  are  several 
varieties,  amongst  the  finest  being  Reitenbachi  and 
the  ornamental  Schwedlen.  The  type  grows  freely 
in  any  soil  and  situation. 

Forsythia  intermedia.— This  hardy  spring- 
flowering  shrub  is,  I  believe,  of  Continental  origin, 
and  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
shrubby-growing  F.  viridissima  and  the  more  slen- 
der F.  suspensa  or  Fortunei,  as  it  is  often  called. 
F.  intermedia  is  certainly  intermediate  between  the 
two  better-known  kinds ;  but  though  opinions  as  to 
its  value  may  differ,  the  generally  expressed  one  is 
that  it  is  by  no  means  so  valuable  as  either  of  its 
reputed  parents.  F.  viridissima  forms  a  very  hand- 
some shrub,  which  is  not  improved  by  being  made 
more  rambling  ;  while  suspensa  loses  in  value  when 
it  partakes  of  the  more  compact  habit  of  F.  viridis- 
sima. Still,  the  Forsythias  are  so  beautiful  and 
(lower  so  early  in  the  year,  that  no  doubt  a  placa 
will  be  found  in  many  gardens  for  the  new- comer. 
F.  suspensa  is  very  beautiful  when  treated  as  a  wall 
plant ;  n  it  where  it  is  stilUy  trained,  but  where  the 
long,  pendulous  shoots  are  allowed  to  arrange 
themselves  naturally,  and  are  then  wreathed  for  a 
considerable  distance  with  their  bright  yellow 
blossoms.  Where  pruning  is  needed,  this  should 
be  done  directly  the  flowering  season  is  over,  and 
the  branches  must  not  be  stopped  in  any  way  after- 
wards, as  the  new  shoots  then  take  the  place  of 
those  that  have  been  removed,  and  fijwer  well  the 
following  season.  OElate  years  both  F.  suspensa 
and  F  viridissima  have  been  sometimes  ustd  for 
flowering  under  glass  in  the  early  days  of  the  year. 
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and  for  this  purpose  their  freedom  of  blooming 
serves  them  well,  as  but  little  forcing  is  required 
to  have  them  in  flower  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February. — T. 

Populus  certinensis. — Under  this  name  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  cuttings  of  a  Poplar  which  promises  to 
be  very  valuable  on  the  high,  dry  prairies  of  the 
north-west  and  west,  as  it  maintains  perfectly 
healthy  foliage  and  makes  a  clean,  rapid,  upright 
growth  where  the  Cottonwood  and  other  native 
trees  of  the  bottom-lands  of  our  streams  utterly 
fail  to  live.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  identical  with, 
or  very  closely  related  to,  Populus  Petrovsky,  as 
sent  us  by  Director  Arnold,  of  Moscow.  It  also 
appears  to  be  very  closely  related  to  the  species 
known  in  Russia  as  Populus  Wobsky.  As  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  valuable  tree  I  am  anxious  to  deter- 
mine its  origin  and  its  correct  name.— J.  L.  BuDD, 
in  Qardcn  and  Forest. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  tree  and  the  frost.— 
Despite  the  very  sharp  frosts  we  experienced  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  March,  the  beautiful  Japanese 
Andromeda  japonica  has  flowered  in  the  open 
ground  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  it 
has  done  for  years,  for,  generally  speaking,  the 
late  spring  frosts  play  havoc  with  the  blossoms. 
This  year  the  flowers  were  not  sufficiently  advanced 
at  the  time  of  the  severe  frosts  to  receive  any 
damage,  and  the  slight  ones  we  have  experienced 
since  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  plants  in  any 
way.  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  shrub,  but  it  does 
not  resist  frost  so  well  as  its  North  American  rela- 
tive, the  Lily  of  the  Valley  tree  (Andromeda  fiori- 
bnnda),  whose  flowers  are  proof  against  frosts.  If 
the  sprays  are  cut  while  the  flowers  are  still  in  the 
bud  state,  the  blooms  will  open  well  in  water  and 
retain  their  beauty  for  a  long  time. — H.  P. 

Hagnolia  pumila. — This  Chinese  species  of 
Magnolia  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  stove  plant, 
and  is  even  now  occasionally  to  be  found  treated  as 
such,  though  it  will  thrive  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house and  flower  well  under  sach  circumstances. 
As  implied  by  the  specific  name,  it  is  small  in  habit, 
and  plants  not  more  than  a  foot  high  will  bear 
several  of  their  highly  fragrant  blossoms.  This 
species  forms  a  branching  bush  clothed  with  ob- 
long-shaped leaves,  (J  inches  to  8  inches  in  length, 
deep  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  egg-shaped,  of  a  greenish  white  colour, 
and,  as  a  rule,  hidden  amongst  the  foliage,  so  that 
they  are  by  no  means  showy,  but  a  single  bloom 
will  make  its  presence  manifest  even  in  a  large 
structure  by  its  delicious  fragrance.  Sandy  loam 
with  a  little  silver  sand  and  vegetable  matter  will 
suit  this  Magnolia  well,  and  when  once  established 
it  will  seldom  need  repotting. — H.  P. 

The  common  Laurel  (Cerasus  Laurocerasus), 
^Probably  no  shrub  has  been  more  extensively 
planted  in  pleasure  grounds  than  the  common 
Laurel,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  should  be  so,  as,  with  the  exception  of  beipg 
easily  raised  and  quickly  grown,  it  has  few  quali- 
ties to  recommend  it,  and  even  these  two  qualities 
are  not  suilioient  excuse  for  the  way  in  which  it  is 
overdone  and,  more  often  than  not,  planted  in 
positions  and  for  purposes  totally  unsuited  to  its 
natural  habit.  Ijaurel  should  never  be  planted 
where  the  knife,  or,  worse  still,  the  shears  or  hook, 
has  to  be  used  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  either  in 
height  or  breadth,  and  yet  how  often  is  it  seen 
planted  almost  close  to  a  walk,  or  in  large  breadths 
which  have  to  be  kept  to  a  uniform  height,  entail- 
ing a  large  amount  of  labour  at  a  busy  time  of  the 
year.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  bestowed  upon 
Laurel,  it  will  get  bare  at  the  bottom  after  a  few 
years'  growth,  and  a  wholesale  cutting  and  pegging 
down  have  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  got  into 
anything  like  good  condition  again.  How  poor 
such  shrubs  look  when  compared  with  the  fine 
spscimens  that  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
southern  and  western  counties  near  the  sea, 
where  they  have  been  allowed  room  to  develop, 
to  flower  and  fruit  freely,  and  where  they  never 
get  cut  with  the  frost.  Such  trees  as  these  are 
very  effective,  and  help  to  adorn  the  garden,  but 


the  low-cut  thickets  should  never  be  planted  with 
a  view  to  permanency  when  so  many  more  suitable 
things  could  be  got.  No  doubt  very  many  of  these 
thickets  are  due  more  to  accident  than  design,  and 
were  originally  planted  as  nurses  for  better  things, 
or  to  furnish  the  place  quickly,  with  a  view  of  be- 
ing gradually  replaced.  The  strong,  however,  have 
overcome  the  weak,  and  gaps  have  been  filled  as 
they  have  occurred,  and,  perhaps,  other  thickets 
planted  to  get  rid  of  young  stock  from  the  nursery 
ground.  Then,  again,  the  bugbear  of  fashion, 
than  which  few  things  are  stronger,  has  helped  the 
mistake,  by  doing  her  worst  to  make  natural  beauty 
play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  garden.  When 
such  a  wholesale  and  perverted  use  of  a  shrub, 
that  has  not  even  thorough  hardiness  to  recom- 
mend it,  is  seen,  it  leads  one  almost  to  regret  either 
its  introduction,  or  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
raised,  for  it  has  undoubtedly  crowded  out  a  host 
of  better  things,  especially  flowering  shrubs. — J.  C. 
Tallack.    

GRAFTING  LILACS  AND  OTHER  SHRUBS. 
There  Is  sound  sense  in  what  "  H.  P."  says  about 
grafted  Lilacs  (p.  316).  A  few  days  ago  I  was 
looking  at  a  man  planting  some  grafted  standard 
Lilacs  that  had  been  sent  over  from  a  Continental 
nursery  and  sold  by  auction  in  a  town  near  where 
I  am  living.  To  do  the  Continental  nurserymen 
justice,  they  turn  out  neat  little  plants  ;  but  why 
graft  Lilacs  at  all  when  they  can  be  so  easily 
had  on  their  own  roots?  They  are  bought  by 
amateurs,  and  for  the  most  part  they  dwindle  and 
die  in  a  few  years,  for  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with 
a  large  grafted  plant.  The  following  day  I  was  in 
another  garden,  and  was  shown  a  standard  Broom, 
which  had  been  grafted  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
head  of  which  had  died,  leaving  the  stock  alive. 
And  the  owner  of  the  garden  plaintively  asked, 
"  Cannot  the  stock  be  grafted  again  ? "  No  one 
has  a  greater  dislike  than  I  have  to  planting  orna- 
mental trees  which  have  been  grafted,  especially 
those  grafted  standard  high.  I  would  rather 
wait  years  for  a  tree  whose  well-doing  from  the 
first  one  could  feel  sure  about  than  anything  about 
which  there  must  always  be  grave  doubts.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  mania  for  cheapness, 
and  the  grafter  manages  to  undersell  the  man  who 
relies  upon  the  stool  ground  for  his  stock  of  plants. 
Budding  is  less  objectionable  than  grafting ;  in  the 
former  case  the  union  is  more  likely  to  be  happy 
and  lasting,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  the  heads 
being  blown  off  by  the  wind,  but  all  such  expe- 
dients, by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  must  be  re- 
garded as  makeshifts,  calculated  only  to  deceive 
and  disappoint.  If  we  must  continue  to  have 
grafted  plants  thrust  upon  us,  why  not  graft  on  the 
roots  ?  There  would  be  a  chance  then  of  some  day 
having  the  plants  on  their  own  roots.  Root-graft- 
ing is  even  more  certain  than  working  them 
standard  high  in  the  usual  manner.  In  a  general 
way,  anything  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  become  universally  adopted  has  some  good 
in  it,  but  in  the  grafting  of  Lilacs  and  such  things 
one  fails  to  see  where  the  good  comes  in. 

E.  H. 

SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SB  RUBS. 


it  flowering  weU  e.irly  in  the  season  in  the  conservatory 
at  Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading.  It  is,  however,  as  an 
open-air  plant  that  I  wish  to  point  out  its  value.  In 
Lord  Ilchester's  garden  at  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Doreefcj 
this  Rhododendron  thrives  well.  When  looking 
through  this  most  interesting  garden  in  January,  I 
noted  a  large  bush  of  Rhododendron  ciliatum,  5  feet 
across  and  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  covered  mth 
buds.  Such  a  plant  must  be  a  grand  sight  when  in 
full  bloom.  Rhododendron  Falconeri  also  thrives  well 
in  these  gardens.  There  is  a  plant  of  from  1.5  feet  to 
20  feet  high.  Its  long  shining  leaves  and  pure  white 
flowers  in  spring  render  it  very  effective  when  in 
bloom. — J.  Ceook,  Forde  Abbey. 


A  hybrid  Berheris  worth  a  note  is  one  produced 
between  A(juifolium  and  fascicularis,  and  now  in  bloom 
in  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sou'.s  nursery  at  Cheshunt.  It 
has  been  selected  for  years  for  its  early-blooming 
habit  and  tine  trusses  of  flowers,  which  are  light  yel- 
low and  liorue  in  large  bunches. 

Plum  Fir  (Proumopitys  elegans). — Although  a 
native  of  the  Valdivian  mountains,  this  shrub  will 
thrive  in  smoky  districts  much  better  than  the  ninjoiity 
.if  Conifera;,  and  will,  under  such  conditions,  form  at 
least  a  fair  specimen,  though,  of  course,  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  grand  plants  at  Eastnor  Castle, 
alluded  to  in  the  article  on  p.  .'Jie.  I  have  seen  it  in 
good  health  for  years  when  coniined  in  a  pot,  and  used 
for  furnishing  a  balcony. — T. 

Rhododendron  ciliatum.— Having  grjwn  this 

Rhododendron    in  a  pot  and   broupht  it  into  bloom 

early,  I  can  speak  of  its  value.    It  will  come  into  bloom 

early  in  the  year  in  a  cold  house  if  its  growth  has  been 

I  made  under  glass.     Some  years  ago  I  remember  seeing 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


WALLS  IN  HOTHOUSES. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  wall  in  a 
glass  structure  with  plants,  various  means  are 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose,  as  by  some  the 
entire  wall  is  faced  with  wire  netting,  which  is 
placed  a  few  inches  from  the  wall  itself,  and  the 
intervening  space  filled  with  fibrous  peat,  or 
a  mixture  of  peat,  turfy  loara,  and  Sphagnum. 
Into  this  many  kinds  of  Ferns,  Selaginellas, 
foliage  Begonias,  Fittonias,  Peperomias,  and 
several  other  things  are  planted,  and  if  fre- 
quently syringed  and  encouraged  to  grow  freely 
the  wall  is  quickly  furnished  with  a  mass  of 
greenery  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The 
planting  of  such  walls  is  best  carried  out  early 
in  the  spring,  as  at  no  time  are  the  roots  so 
active  as  then,  while  if  done  thus  early  in  the 
.season  the  plants  have  time  to  become  esta- 
blished before  the  more  trying  weather  of 
summer.  Young  and  vigorous  plants  in  small 
pots  are  by  far  the  best  for  this  purpose, 
as  they  make  themselves  at  home  more  quickly 
than  older  specimens,  while  wlien  in  small  pots 
the  plants  are  so  much  handier  for  planting 
tlian  if  they  are  in  large  ones.  Though  there 
are  many  Perns  suitable  for  such  a  purpose  as 
above  indicated,  one  of  the  very  best  is  the 
common  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  cuneatum),  and 
a  stretch  of  wall  covered  with  this  alone  is  very 
pleasing  and  greatly  admired  by  many,  while 
others  prefer  a  judicious  admixture  of  different 
forms.  Another  way  of  furnishing  a  wall  is  by 
means  of  various  climbing  plants,  many  distinct 
and  desirable  kinds  being  available  for  the  pur- 
pose. Where  the  wall  occupies  a  shady  spot, 
few,  if  any,  flowering  plants  can  be  employed  ; 
still,  there  are  several  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  foliage,  which  may  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose.  Cissus  discolor,  with  its  richly 
coloured  leaves,  is  one  of  the  very  best,  while 
some  of  the  climbing  species  of  Asparagus  are 
ju.st  at  home  in  such  a  position,  and  produce  an 
abundance  of  their  delicate  frond-like  branches, 
which,  apart  from  their  beauty  when  on  the 
jilant,  are  also  of  great  value  for  cutting.  In 
the  case  of  moist  walls  in  a  warm  structure 
there  are  many  plants  that  will  attach  them- 
selves thereto  without  any  trotible,  and  will 
clothe  the  wall  with  a  mass  of  foliage  so  dense 
as  to  hide  everything  in  the  way  of  brick  or 
plaster.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  are  the  little 
creeping  Ficus  repens  and  the  still  smaller 
form  (minima),  the  latter,  especially  when  first 
planted,  pushing  out  its  shoots  over  the  surface 
like  a  delicate  green  tracery,  wliile  they  in  turn 
branch  out,  and  a  considerable  space  is  soon 
covered.  This  clings  very  closely  to  its  support, 
F.  repens  a  little  less  so,  while  a  third  form,  F. 
radicans,  though  it  produces  aerial  roots  like 
the  two  preceding,  and  will  attach  itself  thereby 
to  any  suitable  substance,  is  a  much  more 
rapid  and  looser  growing  species.  We  have  a 
stretch  of  wall  completely  covered  with  these 
three  species  of  Ficus,  and  most  people  prefer  the 
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variety  minima.  In  their  case  a  narrow  border 
about  a  foot  in  depth  was  taken  out  and  re- 
filled with  some  fairly  good  compost,  into  which 
the  Ficuses  were  planted,  most  of  them  being 
e.st.T,blished  plants  in  pots.  A  few  of  the  taller 
shoots  were  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  directly  the 
plants  began  to  grow,  quantities  of  roots  were 
produced  from  the  younger  portions  thereof, 
these,  no  doubt,  being  encouraged  by  the  moist 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the  wall. 

The  Aroids  also  contribute  largely  to  this 
self-supporting  class  of  wall  plants,  one  of  the 
best  being  Pothos  celatocaulis,  rather  a  quick 
growing  climber,  with  deep  green  oblong-shaped 
leaves  each  about  5  inches  or  C  inches  long. 
These  leaves  are  tightly  pressed  to  the  wall 
against  which  they  grow,  and  are  arranged  so 
closely  together  that  they  slightly  overlap  at 
the  base.  An  allied  plant  with  the  same  pecu- 
liar habit  of  attaching  itself  closely  to  the 
wall  is  Marcgravia  paradoxa,  with  roundish  un- 
equally-sided foliage  of  the  same  deep  colour  as 
the  preceding.  This  description  only  applies 
to  the  juvenile  form,  as  the  Marcgravia  in 
question  occasionally  grows  out  of  the  above 
character,  and  produces  stout  stems  and  large 
divided  leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  Monstera 
deliciosa  ;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
many  Aroids  if  allowed  space  for  their  fuU  de- 
velopment would  prove  to  be  not  only  distinct 
species,  but  also  belonging  to  a  difierent  genus 
from  that  in  which  they  are  now  included. 
Another  pretty  member  of  the  same  family  is 
Marcgravia  dubia,  a  species  with  smaller  and 
much  narrower  leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
very  regular  manner  on  either  side  of  the  stem, 
which  when  it  mounts  upward  to  a  consider- 
able height  without  branching  presents  a 
very  curious  appearance  when  clothed  from 
base  to  summit  with  leaves  that  vary  but  little 
in  size  and  still  less  in  the  regularity  of  their 
arrangement.  There  are  several  species  of 
Philodendron  available  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  many  of  them  are  such  bold-growing  sub- 
jects that  they  are  suitable  only  for  very  large 
structures.  Such,  however,  cannot  be  urged 
against  a  few  of  them,  one  of  which,  P.  melano- 
chrysum,  has  its  deep  olive-green  leaves  over- 
spread with  a  peculiar  satiny  lustre,  which  ren- 
ders it  very  attractive.  This  description  applies 
only  to  the  older  leaves,  as  when  young  they 
are  lighter  in  colour  and  have  the  satiny  charac- 
ter still  more  pronounced.  The  last  Aroid  to 
mention  is  Scindapsus  piotus,  which  will  attach 
itself  to  the  wall  by  means  of  roots  from  the 
stem,  as  in  the  others,  but  the  foliage  is  not  so 
closely  adpressed  thereto.  In  this  the  leaves 
are  unequally  sided,  in  shape  something  like 
those  of  a  Begonia,  and  marked  with  irregular 
greyish  white  blotches  on  a  dark  green  ground. 
These  Aroids  will  thrive  in  a  very  shallow 
amount  of  compost  for  the  roots ;  indeed,  heat 
and  moisture  appear  to  be  their  principal  re- 
quirements. H.  P. 


Rhododendron  Rosy  Bell. — This  is  a  pretty 
little  Rhododendron  resembling  R.  ciliatam,  and 
still  more  one  of  the  hybrids  raised  therefrom,  viz., 
R.  priecox,  but  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  either. 
In  R.  Rosy  Bell  the  flowers,  which  are  somewhat 
blunt  In  shape  and  widely  expanded  at  the  mouth, 
are  from  li  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
when  in  the" bud  of  a  deep  reddish  pink  colour  with 
which  the  exterior  of  the  bloom  is  soft'ased  when 
first  expanded,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  paler. 
The  interior  of  the  flower  is  a  very  delicate  blush, 
almost  white.  The  blossoms,  which  are  borne  in 
clusters  well  above  the  foliage,  are  slightly  drooping 
or  arranged  in  a  nearly  horizontal  manner,  and  a 
very  pretty  effect  is  produced  by  the  contrast  in 
co!oir  between  the  unopened  buds  and  the  ex- 
panded blossoms,  as  well  as  by  the  crimped  edges 


of  the  petals.  The  Myrtle-like  foliage  is  very  dark 
green,  while  the  plant  itself  is  dwarf,  much 
branched,  and  very  free  flowering.  This  variety 
was,  I  believe,  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Davies, 
of  Ormskirk,  so  well  known  as  raisers  of  many 
valuable  Rhododendrons,  and  it  is  described  in 
their  catalogue  as  hardy,  on  which  point  I  have  not 
yet  had  sufficient  experience  to  speak  positively, 
but  as  a  very  ornamental  small-growing  kind  for 
the  cool  greenhouse  it  is  certainly  among  the  most 
desirable  hybrids  we  possess. — H.  P. 


SPIRAEAS  FOR  FORCING. 
Most  of  the  Spira3as,  herbaceous  as  well  as  shrubby, 
are  very  beautiful  flowering  plants,  and  many  of 
them  are  easily  forced,  and  may  in  this  way 
be  had  in  bloom  very  much  earlier  than  would  be 
the  case  without  such  treatment.  In  a  gene- 
ral way  the  only  species  forced  to  any  extent 
is  the  old  Spiirea  japonica,  or  Astilbe  barbata, 
which  is  annually  imported  in  immense  numbers 
from  the  Continent  and  largely  forced  for  market. 
It  can  be  had  in  bloom  as  early  as  Christmas,  at 
which  time  the  beautiful  feathery  spikes  of  blos- 
soms are  much  admired ;  but  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  that  flower  so  early  is  not  so  good  as  that 
borne  by  plants  that  are  at  their  best  a  month  later. 
Where  home-grown  plants  are  intended  for  flower- 
ing under  glass,  they  are  sometimes  planted  out  or 
confined  entirely  in  pots,  each  mode  of  treatment 
having  its  advocates ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  planted  out  they  give  much  less  trouble  than 
those  grown  in  pots,  for  all  the  Spirajas,  and  this 
one  in  particular,  require  copious  supplies  of  water 
when  growing.  From  this  circumstance,  a  moist 
spot  should,  it  possible,  be  chosen  for  planting  them 
in,  and  those  re'iuired  for  early  forcing  must  be 
lifted  as  soon  as  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  decay, 
when,  if  potted  at  once,  the  roots  will  become  esta- 
blished in  their  new  soil  before  winter.  The  variety 
of  this  Spiraia  in  which  the  leaves  are  veined  with 
gold  (anreo-reticulata)  is  very  pretty  when  the 
foliage  is  first  developed. 

A  Spiiffia  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention within  the  last  few  years  is  Spirica  astil- 
boides,  a  fine,  bold-growing  species,  but,  to  my  mind, 
never  likely  to  take  the  place  of  S.  japonica  for 
early  forcing,  though  for  flowering  under  glass 
about  April  or  May,  it  will  be  found  extremely  use- 
ful. To  obtain  this  end,  protection  rather  than 
forcing  is  all  that  is  required,  and  brought  on 
in  this  way,  large  clumps,  in  pots  perhaps  a 
foot  in  diameter,  will  yield  a  wealth  of  blossom. 
This  Spiiaja  is  altogether  a  coarser  growing  kind 
than  the  common  form,  the  leaves  being  much 
larger,  but  fewer  in  number,  while  the  fiower-spikes 
are  less  tapering  and  far  more  massive.  S.  astil- 
boides  is  also  a  grand  plant  for  the  bog  garden; 
indeed,  our  hardy  plant  nurserymen  report  a  con- 
tinuous dem?.nd  for  this  particular  species.  The 
bright-coloured  Spiriea  palmata  may  be  also 
forced  into  bloom  much  earlier  than  it  would  natu- 
rally flower  out  of  doors,  but  it  must  not  be  pushed 
on  too  rapidly,  otherwise  the  growth  of  the  plant 
will  be  weak,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  pale  and 
washed  out  compared  with  that  of  those  that  expand 
in  the  open  ground  or  under  glass  where  plenty  of 
light  and  but  little,  if  any,  heat  is  given.  Another 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
the  foliage  is  often  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew, 
which  quickly  disfigures  the  leaves  and  destroys 
the  beauty  of  the  specimen.  Mr.  Noble  has  for 
many  years  made  a  speciality  of  this  particular 
Spirsea.  These  Surrey  grown  plants  are  always 
bristling  with  stout  well-ripened  crowns  that  may 
be  depended  upon  to  flower  well.  With  such  good 
results  attending  the  home  cultivation  of  Spirasa 
palmata,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  com- 
moner species  is  not  grown  to  a  greater  extent  in  this 
country,  as  with  suitable  cultivation  clumps  quite 
equal  to  the  imported  ones  may  be  had.  The  white- 
flowered  variety  of  S.  palmata,  a  newer  introduc- 
tion than  the  typical  form,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
as  a  companion  to  the  older  kind.  The  densely- 
packed,  flattened  corymbs  in  which  the  flowers  of 
the  palmata  section  are  borne  render  them  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  S.  japonica  or  S.  astilboides. 


Of  shrubby  Spiraeas  suitable  for  forcing  into 
bloom,  by  far  the  best  for  this  treatment  is  the 
Japanese  S.  Thunbergi,  a  dense,  much-branched 
bush,  composed  of  slender,  gracefully  arching 
shoots,  that  are  clothed  for  a  great  part  of  their 
length  with  little  clusters  of  Hawthorn-like  blos- 
soms. Whether  forced  or  in  the  open  ground,  it 
is  the  first  of  the  shrubby  Spirajas  to  unfold  its 
blossoms,  and  also  one  of  the  prettiest.  Another 
species  (S.  confusa)  is  also  seen  occasionally 
forced  into  bloom,  but  it  is  not  so  early  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

In  the  case  of  the  shrubby  Spirteas,  there  is  always 
a  tendency  for  the  plant  to  become  crowded  towards 
the  centre  with  weak  and  exhausted  shoots,  and  as 
the  finest  flowers  are  borne  on  the  stout  vigorous 
ones,  the  object  should  be  to  encourage  clean,  well- 
ripened  wood.  H.  P. 


Acacia  grandis. — Among  the  smaller  growing 
Acacias  that  may  be  successfully  flowered  in  pots 
not  more  than  6  inches  in  diameter  must  be  in- 
cluded this  species,  which  is  at  its  best  when  the 
flowers  of  A.  Drummondi  are  past.  A.  grandis  is  a 
sturdy-growing  kind  with  very  rigid  spiny  branches, 
thickly  clothed  with  small  divided  Mimosa-like  foli- 
age, and  profusely  laden  with  little  rich  yellow-col- 
oured balls,  each  standing  out  singly  from  its  neigh- 
bour, but  so  numerous  are  they  that  the  entire  plant 
is  quite  a  mass  of  gold.  The  greenhouse  Acacias  can 
be  kept  in  health  with  but  little  trouble,  and  where 
small  bushes  are  required  we  have  several  kinds 
available  for  the  purpose,  such  as  A.  Drummondi, 
grandis,  armata,  Uneata,  and  others. — T. 

Lachenalia  Nelsoni.— This  beautiful  hybrid 
Lachenalia,  one  of  the  finest  raised,  is  in  flower 
with  Mr.  Hodges,  Lachine,  Chislehurst,  who  showed 
a  charming  group  of  it  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  was  raised  by  the 
Rev.  G.  J.  Nelson,  Aldborough  Rectory,  Norwich, 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Lachenalias,  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  cross  made  between  L.  luteola,  the  seed- 
parent,  and  L.  aurea,  we  had  this  beautiful  flower 
appropriately  named  after  himself.  It  is  inter- 
mediate in  colour  between  the  two  parents,  but  the 
growth  is  more  robust  and  the  spike  longer,  while 
the  colour  is  a  lemon-yellow  with  the  tips  of  the 
petals  tinged  with  green.  We  have  many  Lachena- 
lias, but  none  to  surpass  the  delightful  lemon- 
yellow  colour  of  L.  Nelsoni. 

MarantaWarscewiczi.—ThisCanna-like  plant 
is  in  flower  now  with  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury 
House  Gardens,  who  grows  this  plant  well,  as  it 
deserves.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  Calathea,  and 
we  may  unfortunately  seek  many  gardens  before 
flnding  it.'  We  must,  however,  wait  until  there  is 
a  keener  interest  in  stove  plants  than  exists  at 
present,  and  then  the  velvety  leaves  of  this  Ma- 
ranta  will  beautify  many  a  structure.  As  mere 
description  conveys  but  a  poor  idea  of  a  plant,  we 
refer  to  the  coloured  plate  of  it,  which  appeared  in 
Thk  Garden  of  June  20, 1880,  which  shows  well  its 
characteristic  beauty.  The  leaves  are  rich  in  ap- 
pearance, green  with  yellow  lines  on  either  side  of 
the  midrib,  the  flowers  forming  rings  of  pearly 
white  colour,  and  lasting  by  reason  of  their  sub- 
stance a  long  time  in  good  condition.  Those  in 
search  of  a  good  stove  plant  should  make  a  note  of 
this  Maranta. 

Peperomia  resedaeflora.— Most  of  the  Pcpe- 
romias  have  prettily  marked  foliage,  and  some 
from  their  creeping  character  are  well  suited  for 
growing  in  suspended  baskets  in  the  stove,  but  the 
species  under  notice  is  very  distinct,  as  the  flowers 
are  ornamental,  while  the  plant  is  partially  erect 
in  growth.  The  flowers  are  not  particularly  showy, 
and  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  in  a 
mass,  so  this  Peperomia  being  a  shallow  rooting 
subject  is  best  grown  in  a  good-sized  pan.  In  this 
way  it  will  prove  an  object  of  beauty  for  some 
time.  In  this  species  the  leaves  are  dark  green, 
while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  stems  nearly 
a  foot  high,  are  arranged  in  dense  conical-shaped 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Before  expan- 
sion they  are  of  a  greenish  tinge,  but  when  luUy 
open  are  pure  white.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada, 
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and  is  a  plant  of  very  easy  culture,  provided  heat 
and  moisture  are  given. — H.  P. 


CINERARIAS. 


In  a  recent  note  on  Cinerarias  in  The  Garden  it 
was  remarked  that  the  flowers  were  becoming  too 
large.     When  blooms  attain  to  3J  inches  in  dia- 
meter, it  may  well  be  said  that  such  size  is  inordi- 
nate.   Bat  then  it  is  also  evident  that  such  dimen- 
sions do  not  show  average  form.     Oat    of  some 
2500  plants  I  noticed  in  bloom  at  Woodside,  Fam- 
ham  Royal,  recently  only  very  few  flowers  were  so 
big,  the  general  average  being  perhaps  2g  inches, 
not  at  all  excessive,  and  not  so  large  as  the  dimen- 
sions would  lead  us  to  believe.     It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  considerably  increased  Cineraria 
blooms  in  size  during  the  past  twenty  years.     If 
the  best  named  varieties  of  that  day  could  now  be 
produced,  they  would  compare  to  the  fine  blooms 
of  to-day  pretty  much  as  ordinary  farthing  pieces 
do  to  pennies.    But  there  has  been  with  such  de- 
velopment of  size  increasing  development  in  sub- 
stance and  breadth  of  petal.    The  perfect  raying 
of  petals  now  seen  in  good  flowers  is  quite  remark- 
able.    Many  persons  who  have  seen  such   blooms 
shown  off  the  plants  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  perfection  is  the  result  of  dressing.    That 
is,  however,  quite  a  mistake.    It  is  rather  the  re- 
sult of  constant  selection  from  the  best,  so  that 
now  not  only  are  petals  so  stout  and  broad  that 
they  overlap  each   other,  but  they  overlap  with 
complete  regularity,  so  that  there  is  no  break  in 
the  continuity  and  no  interval   of  the  minutest 
kind  between  the  petals.    Then  there  has  been  re- 
markable advance  in  the  production  of  a  more  com- 
pact habit  of  growth.    The  old  leggy  plants  have, 
or  should  have,  disappeared.    When  a  good  strain 
gives  plants  ranging  in  height  from  10  inches  to  15 
inches,  there  need  be  no  lanky  plants  from  18  inches 
to  24  inches  high,  and  none  too  well  furnished  with 
leaves.     Colours,  too,  have  to  some  extent  increased 
in  (juantity  and  richness.    With  greater  stoutness 
of  petal  have  come  dense,  rich  hues.   Selfs  especially 
are  full  of  body,  tut  the  margined  flowers  also  dis- 
play much  variety  and  richness.    The  old   blue 
hnes,  once  so  much  favoured,  had  nearly  left  us, 
but  they  have  been  got  back  again.     It  is  a  flitting 
hue,  one  which  needs  a  lot  of  looking  after,  and 
plants  having  flowers  of  the  blue  tint  should  stand 
in  bulk  together,  and  if  possible  in  a  different  house 
from  that  containing  the  reds  and  whites  when  re- 
quired to  produce  seed.     Not  only  do  white  selfs 
come  very  true  now,  but  they  are  apt  to  overdo  the 
dark  hues  if  left  amongst  them  in  an  indiscrimin- 
ate way.     I  notice  that  Mr.  James,  who  grows  so 
largely  for  seed,  puts  all  his  selfs  into  one  house 
and  his  margined  flowers  into  another.     The  selfs 
are  white,  cerise,  red,  crimson,  blue,  purple,  and 
one  or  two  intermediate  shades,  and  there  are  of 
margined  flowers  about  six  sections  also,  but  the 
diversity  of  tint  is  none  the  less  very  great.     Bach 
section  forms  a  separate  block,  and  as  seen  in  the 
bright  Buckinghamshire  sunlight  are  beautiful  in- 
deed.    For  ordinary  winter  decoration  seed  of  the 
Cineraria  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  month  of 
May,  and  be  kept  growing  on  in  a  cold  frame  look- 
ing north  until  October,  when  the  plants  should  be 
put  into  a  little  warmth  to  accelerate  blooming.   A 
later  sowing  in  July  will  give  a  batch  to  bloom 
through  March  until  May.    Mr.  James  usually  sows 
in  July  to  get  his  big  lot  of  plants  into  bloom  at 
their    best    during    April.     As   they  are    not  al- 
lowed to  rest  from  the  time  of  germination  until 
blooming,  but   kept  moving  on,  of  course   their 
growth  is  rapid.    Cinerarias  if  in  any  way  checked 
produce  very  imperfect  flowers,  lose  their   lower 
leaves,  become  infested  with  aphis,  and  get  altogether 
in  a  bad  way.     It  is  therefore  unwise  to  sow  too 
early,  unless  the  plants  can  have  ample  pot  room 
and  plenty  of  looking  after.     Still,  pots  too  big  are 
a   mistake ;    generally   those  from  7  inches  to   8 
inches  across  the  top  will  turn  out  capital  plants 
for  ordinary  greenhouse    or  conservatory  decora- 
tion.   A.  D. 

Gardenia  StaDleysna.— This  is  now  clasfed  as 
Randii,   and  is  a  rave  ^lant  to  many,  though  intro- 


duced about  fifty  years  ago  from  Sierra  Leone  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  One  of  the  prettiest  features  in  the 
stove  recently  at  Kew  was  a  plant  of  this  Gardenia 
about  IS  inches  in  height  and  bearing  ten  flowers,  each 
being  distinctly  trumpet-shapod,  about  9  inches  in 
length,  deep  chocolate  colour  on  the  outeide,  but  white, 
or  nearly  so,  dotted  with  the  fame  Jeep  shade  inside. 
The  width  of  the  flower  is  about  3  inches. 


PANCRATIUMS. 


In  The  Garden,  March  29  (p.  303),  appears  an 
excellent  article  on  this  popular  class  of  plants,  but 
the  writer  is  perhaps  a  little  misleading  in  his 
estimate  of  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  culti- 
vated. I  have  come  across  places  where  Pancra- 
tinms,  in  common  with  Eucharises,  grow  like  weeds 
— that  is  to  say,  no  difficulty  whatever  is  expe- 
rienced in  keeping  them  in  a  very  healthy,  free- 
flowering  state.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  as  in  all  probability  very  many  more  failures 
than  successes  take  place.  There  are  hundreds,  I 
may  say  thousands,  of  gardeners  who  would  be 
glad  to  learn  how  to  grow  them  as  easily  as  "  J.  H." 
appears  to  do.  We  have  a  fairly  large  healthy  stock 
of  P.  fragrans,  or  quite  as  many  plants  as  there  is 
room  for,  but  I  very  much  question  if  such  would 
be  the  case  if  we  were  always  pulling  them  to 
pieces  and  repotting  them.  That  sort  of  thing 
answers  very  well  in  many  cases,  but  the  time 
comes  when,  from  some  cause  hard  to  account  for, 
it  will  fail  completely.  A  friend  who  first  supplied 
me  with  bulbs  had  the  grandest  stock  of  Pancra- 
tiums  I  ever  saw  in  a  private  place,  and  he  followed 
a  practice  much  as  detailed  by  "J.  H.";  but  "the 
pitcher  went  to  the  well  once  too  often,"  and  when 
I  last  paid  him  a  visit  not  a  healthy  plant  was  to 
be  seen.  He  could  not  account  for  this  total  col- 
lapse, especially  seeing  that  the  important  work  of 
dividing  and  repotting  bad  always  been  done  under 
his  own  personal  supervision.  I  could  enumerate 
several  other  very  similar  cases  with  Pancratiums, 
Eacharises,  and  Amaryllises,  but  will  merely  add 
that  I  have  given  strong  pots  of  the  first  to  friends 
anxious  to  rear  a  good  stock,  only  to  learn  later  on 
that  they  had  divided  badly,  neither  old  nor  young 
bulbs  thriving  in  their  fresh  quarters. 

"J.  H."  is  of  opinion  that  the  Eucharis  mite  does 
not  affect  Pancratiums,  and  adds  that  in  one  case 
where  plants  were  known  to  have  it  their  health 
was  unaffected  by  it.  He  advised  that  strong  doses 
of  soot  water  should  be  applied,  and  these  proved 
highly  beneficial.  But  what  if  the  mite  was  present 
on  the  roots  and  between  the  scales  of  newly-potted 
bulbs  and  divisions  ?  Would  he  advise  strong  doses 
in  this  case,  and  would  he  expect  the  plants  to 
grow  if  thus  treated  ?  1  should  not  at  any  rate,  and 
rather  than  run  any  risks  in  that  direction,  I  much 
prefer  to  adopt  a  very  different  method  of  culture. 
If  we  are  frequently  pulling  to  pieces  and  repotting 
Pancratiums,  Eucharises,  Amaryllises,  Vallotas,  and 
such  like  subjects,  there  would  not  long  be  a  healthy 
pot  of  bulbs  on  the  place,  this,  as  we  have  found 
from  bitter  experience,  being  the  surest  way  of  in- 
viting an  attack  of  the  mite.  The  latter  cannot 
make  any  headway— it  is  comparatively  harmless, 
in  fact — when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
but  once  break  up  the  plants  and  try  to  establish 
them  in  fresh  soil,  and  then  the  turn  of  the  mite 
has  come.  Even  if  we  had  not  the  latter  to  con- 
tend with  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  frequently 
disturbing  the  roots,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  long 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  various  genera 
I  have  named  flower  the  most  freely  when  kept 
in  a  root-bound,  though  not  necessarily  starved 
state.  We  started  seven  years  ago  with  a  few 
young  strong  Pancratium  bulbs  and  a  number  of 
small  divisions.  The  former  were  placed  singly 
into  6-inch  pots,  the  best  of  the  divisions  singly 
into  5  inch  or  rather  smaller  pots,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  threes,  also  in  small  pots.  They  were 
kept  in  a  brisk  stove  temperature  and  given  the 
benefit  of  a  little  bottom-heat.  At  first  progress 
was  slow,  but  after  the  original  check  was  got  over 
all  have  done  remarkably  well.  No  pulling  to 
pieces  has  been  attempted,  but  two  shifts  have 
been  given  to  most  of  the  plants.  At  the  present 
time  the  strongest  bulbs  (these  being  of  the  size  of 


Tripoli  Onions)  are  much  root-bound  in  10-inch 
pots,  strong  suckers  being  pushed  up  all  round 
them.  Not  only  the  original  bulbs,  but  also  the 
offsets  produce  at  different  times  fine  flower-scapes, 
a  good  succession  being  obtained  from  one  pot 
without  any  drying-off  or  resting  whatever.  The 
first  flowers  this  season  opened  about  March  30, 
and,  all  being  well,  we  shall  rarely  be  without  one 
or  more  spikes  up  to  November.  It  should  be 
added  that  root-bound  plants  are  frequently  sup- 
plied with  soot  water,  this  keeping  down  the  mite, 
and  also  serving  to  maintain  a  healthy,  vigorous 
growth  of  the  foliage.  Liberties  may  be  taken 
with  Pancratiums  that  have  crowded  their  pots 
with  roots ;  but  if  the  drying-off  or  resting-in-cold- 
pit  process  is  attempted  with  any  not  properly 
established  or  any  over-potted,  this  also  may  be  the 
commencement  of  their  decadence.  W.  I. 


HYDRANGEAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Those  who  live  in  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
on  their  first  visit  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  if 
such  happens  to  be  during  the  spring  or  early 
summer,  see  nothing  that  strikes  them  more 
forcibly  than  the  numbers  of  Hydrangeas  grown 
in  small  pots,  not  generally  more  than  6  inches 
or  7  inches  in  diameter.  The  plants  grown  to 
a  single  stem,  6  inches  or  8  inches  high,  are  fur- 
nished with  three  or  four  pairs  of  healthy  leaves, 
surmounted  by  a  globular  head  12  inches  or  15 
inches  through,  generally  of  the  freshest  and 
clearest  bright  pink  colour,  although  a  few  are 
met  with  possessing  the  blue  shade  that  is  so 
much  prized  by  some,  and  for  producing  which 
there  are  several  different  recipes,  in  the  shape 
of  soil  more  or  less  impregnated  with  iron  filings, 
charcoal,  or  alum,  or  pure  peat.  We  have  always 
found  that  if  the  plants  were  supplied  with  the 
large  quantities  of  manure  water  requisite  to 
give  size  to  the  heads  of  flowers,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  soil  or  ingredients  added  to  it,  the 
blooms  when  fully  matured  were  pink  of  some 
shade.  Larger  specimens  are  grown  for  the 
London  market  bearing  several  heads  of  flower 
each,  but  for  general  decoration  the  small 
plants  with  single  heads  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. In  addition  to  the  pleasing  colour, 
general  attractive  character,  and  long  endurance 
of  the  flowers,  the  plants  possess  the  advantage 
that  during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom  they 
can  be  stood  in  places  where  there  is  compara- 
tively little  light. 

Cuttings  will  strike  at  any  time  of  the  year 
that  they  can  be  obtained  in  a  half  or  three- 
parts  ripened  state,  but  to  ensure  the  large 
heads  on  small  plants,  such  as  above  described, 
the  best  method  is  to  have  a  few  plants  grown 
out  in  an  open,  sunny  situation,  where  they 
keep  strong  and  short-jointed. 

These,  according  to  the  early  or  late  character 
of  each  season,  will  generally  get  sufficiently 
matured  to  be  taken  off  in  August,  at  which 
time  the  buds  will  be  formed  in  the  points,  in 
which  state  they  should  be  taken  ofl"  at  about 
the  third  joint  below  the  bud,  and  inserted  either 
singly  in  small  pots  or  several  round  the  side  of 
a  O-inch  one.  Place  a  few  bits  of  crocks  in  the 
bottom  of  each,  on  these  a  little  fibrous  material, 
and  dry  or  flaky  rotten  manure,  such  as  has  been 
used  for  mulching  a  Vine  border  or  Asparagus 
bed.  They  are  in  no  way  particular  as  to  soil, 
but  if  it  is  preferred  to  have  some  of  a  blue 
shade  and  others  of  the  normal  colour,  a  portion 
may  be  struck  and  grown  in  sandy  peat  and  the 
others  in  loam,  in  both  cases  using  it  for  the 
cuttings  in  something  like  a  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  sand  to  the  loam  or  peat.  The  cuttings 
should  be  severed  at  a  joint  and  inserted  firmly 
in  the  soil.  A  slight  hot-bed  should  be  pre- 
pared, on  which  place  an  ordinary  frame  with 
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glazed  lights  ;  in  this  plunge  the  pots,  keep- 
ing the  cuttLng3  moistened  and  shaded  from  the 
sun,  but  with  the  lights  tilted  night  and  day, 
so  as  to  keep  the  tops  cool,  otherwise  the 
heat  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to 
break  iato  growth,  and  they  would  be  spoilt 
for  flowering  in  the  dwarf  state  they  are  in- 
tended to  assume.  They  will  soon  strike,  after 
which  the  shading  must  be  dispensed  with, 
and  when  they  are  well  furnished  with  roots  at 
once  remove  them  to  C-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
may  be  allowed  to  flower.  Keep  them  quite 
cool  through  the  autumn — any  pit,  frame,  or 
house  will  answer,  in  which  they  will  not  get 
frozen — it  is  better  not  to  subject  them  to  frost; 
they  will  cast  their  leaves  before  winter,  nothing 
remaining  but  the  woody  shoot  with  the  bud  at 
its  extremity.  Never  allow  the  soil  to  become 
dry,  or  the  roots  will  suffer.  If  desired,  a  por- 
tion of  the  plants  may  be  had  in  bloom  early 
by  putting  them  in  a  moderate  heat  at  Christ- 
mas, such  as  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  at  work,  or 
anywhere  where  an  intermediate  temperature  is 


will  make  more  compact  plants  ;  plunge  them 
out  of  doors  for  the  summer,  winter  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost,  and  in  the  spring,  just  as  they 
show  signs  of  beginning  to  grow,  head  them 
right  down  to  the  bottom.  They  will  quickly 
throw  up  shoots  that  will  produce  large  heads 
of  bloom  on  much  shorter  growth  than  if  borne 
upon  the  old  wood  formed  the  preceding  year. 
We  have  kept  plants  for  three  years  in  the  same 
G-inch  pots  they  were  first  potted  in,  without 
either  change  or  addition  of  soil,  simply  by 
using  manure  water  during  the  time  they  were 
growing  ;  in  the  second  and  third  years  they 
produced  from  three  to  half-a-dozen  fine  heads, 
showing  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  liquid  manure  to  such  plants  as  will  bear  it ; 
in  this  case  thoy  may  be  said  to  have  been 
altogether  supported  by  it,  as  the  small  quantity 
of  soil  in  which  the  roots  were  placed  must,  after 
the  first  year,  have  become  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  medium  through  which 
the  liquid  sustenance  was  conveyed  to  them. 
For  anything  perceptible  in  the  appearance  of 


A  well-grown  pink  Hydrangea. 


kept  up ;  here  they  will  soon  commence  growing, 
making  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves  below  the 
flowers.  As  soon  as  they  begin  growing  freely 
those  that  are  intended  to  come  with  pink 
flowers  may  be  assisted  once  a  week  with  mode- 
rately strong  manure  water,  which  will  cause  the 
production  of  much  larger  heads  of  bloom  ;  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  produce  flowers  of  a 
decided  blue  colour  if  manure  water  was  used  ; 
when  it  has  been  given  to  them  even  when  they 
were  grown  in  all  peat,  or  with  alum  or  iron 
in  the  soU,  they  have  come  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other,  but  a  not  very  pleasing  mixture  of 
both.  Such  as  are  wanted  later  may  be  put  into 
a  little  warmth,  and  some  allowed  to  come  on 
with  the  assistance  of  solar  heat  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature.  So  managed,  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  can  be  kept  up  for  six 
months.  If  suckers  are  produced  at  the  base 
these  should  be  removed  untU  the  plants  come 
into  flower.  After  the  blooms  have  got  shabby 
the  shoots  that  have  borne  them  may  be  cut  out 
at  the  bottom,  as  suckers  are  sure  to  spring  that 


the  plants  as  to  vigour  and  ability  to  produce 
flowers,  they  would  have  gone  on  longer  with- 
out change  or  addition  of  soil,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  cut  short  through  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. If  it  is  thought  advisable  to  grow 
some  on  to  a  larger  size,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
here  illustrated,  the  plants  should,  when  done 
blooming,  bo  moved  into  pots  proportionate  to 
the  size  they  are  wanted  to  grow  to,  say  9 
inches  or  10  inches  the  first  year ;  but  for 
general  use,  to  produce  plants  to  flower  in  a 
small  state  with  single  heads,  nothing  equals 
the  appearance  of  the  autumn-struck  cuttings 
that  have  been  produced  out  of  doors.  The 
variegated  forms  of  H.  japonica,  H.  japonica 
argentea  variegata,  and  H.  japonica  aurea 
variegata  are  well  worth  cultivation  for  the 
beauty  of  their  leaves,  as  well  as  the  flowers 
they  produce. 

Plumbago  rosea.— One  of  the  prettiest  pictures 
we  have  seen  in  a  private  garden  ia  a  row  of  P.  rosea 
in  the  Muea  and  Vanilla  house  at  Sjon  House.    The 


plants  are  dwarf  and  one  mass  of  bright  hloom.  They 
were  cut  down  in  January  and  repotted,  thus  giving  a 
second  display  with  a  comparatively  short  interval. 
Last  autumn  the  plants  were  in  full  flower,  bat  they 
were  then  several  feet  in  height,  now  they  are  dwarf 
and  evenly  bloomed  throiighout. 

Epacris  miniata  splendens,  when  allowed  to 
grow  naturally,  unfettered  by  ties  and  sticks,  is  a  charm- 
ing flower.  Several  plants  of  it  at  Syon  Houao  are  thus 
grown,  each  shoot  being  hung  with  the  bright  crim- 
son flowers. 

Rudgea  macrophylla. — This  is  a  conspicuous 
plant  now  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  There  are  several 
specimens  in  bloom,  the  flowers  fleshy,  creamy  wliite, 
not  unlike  those  of  a  Stephanotis,  and  borne  in  a 
crowded  head.  The  leathery  leaves,  each  quite  2  feet 
long,  give  strong  character  to  this  Brazilian  plant. 

A  coloured  plate  is  given  in  he  Moniteur 
iV Horticulture  loT  April  11  of  Pelargonium  Souvenir 
de  Mirande,  one  of  the  finest  single  varieties  in  its 
special  line  of  colour,  which  is  bright  red  with  a  sus- 
picion of  salmon  in  it,  the  centre  white.  The  plate 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  variety. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 

GBEENH0U8B.— BoRONiAS. — The  profuse  habit  of 
flowering,  and  the  length  of  time  the  plants  remain 
in  bloom  entitle  the  Boronias  to  a  first  place 
amongst  greenhouse  subjects.  For  ordinary  deco- 
rative use  the  plants  require  very  little  support  in 
the  way  of  sticks  and  ties,  their  slender  branches 
appearing  best  when  allowed  to  droop  natu- 
rally. Most  of  the  species  form  long  thin 
shoots  which  require  cutting  back  annually. 
This  should  be  done  as  they  go  out  of 
flower.  The  preceding  season's  growths  may  be 
shortened  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  their  length, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  again  begun  to  grow  any 
that  require  a  shift  should  be  attended  to.  Boronias 
are  free  rooters  and  want  plenty  of  pot  room,  with- 
out which  they  make  insuiHcient  growth.  Good 
peat,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  sand  mixed  with 
it,  is  the  material  they  like  best.  Drain  carefully, 
and  make  the  soil  firm  in  the  pots.  Before  potting 
see  that  the  plants  are  in  right  condition  for  water, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  give  any  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  afterwards.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  a  little  closer  until  the  roots 
have  begun  to  move.  A  thin  shade  over  all  newly 
potted  subjects  of  this  nature  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  the  weather  is  bright  assists  them  to  get 
over  the  operation. 

RociiEA  I'ALCATA.— Small  plants  that  have  been 
propagated  from  leaves  put  in  last  summer,  and 
that  have  now  made  some  progress  in  top  growth, 
should  be  moved  into  pots  a  siz3  larger  than  those 
in  which  they  were  struck.  The  plants  will  grow 
in  either  peat  or  loam,  with  some  sand  added. 
Older  examples  that  are  intended  to  flower  during 
the  ensuing  autumn  should  be  moved  into  5-inch 
pots  which  are  large  enough  for  single  plants. 
Where  two  or  three  are  grown  together  use  a  size 
larger.  Similar  to  most  things  of  a  succulent  na- 
ture, this  Eochea  likes  all  the  light  and  sun  that 
can  be  given  it;  consequently  the  nearer  it  is  kept 
to  the  glass  the  better. 

Croweas. — Plants  that  were  cut  in  after  flower- 
ing and  have  since  been  kept  in  genial  warmth  will 
now  have  made  an  inch  or  two  of  new  growth.  Any 
that  require  potting  should  be  attended  to.  Croweas 
form  a  large  quantity  of  roots  and  need  larger  pots 
than  many  things  that  attain  a  larger  siza.  Turfy 
loam  answers  for  them,  but  they  make  more  pro- 
gress in  peat,  and  where  the  latter  can  be  had  of 
fair  quality  I  should  give  it  the  preference.  After 
potting,  syringe  them  overhead  in  the  afternoons. 
Where  Croweas  are  kept  in  a  greenhouse  temperature 
daring  the  winter,  they  make  their  growth  and  flower 
later,  and  so  treated  they  generally  bloom  through 
the  latter  part  of  winter,  and  keep  on  into  the 
early  spring.  In  the  case  of  those  that  have  been 
managed  in  this  way,  the  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  in  the  manner  previously  described  as  soon 
as  they  have  flowered,  after  which  such  as  require 
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it  should  be  potted.  Plants  that  flower  and  make 
their  growth  late  are  best  grown  in  a  frame  or  pit 
that  can  be  kept  close  and  warm. 

Hard-wooded  plants,  repotting. — Most  of 
the  kinds  of  hard-wooded  plants  from  New  Hol- 
land and  adjacent  conntries,  as  well  as  those  from 
the  Cape,  are  much  better  for  being  potted  during 
the  present  month  instead  of  later  on.  All  small 
stock  should  from  this  time  be  stood  on  some  mois- 
ture-holding material.  Dry  shelves  or  open  wood 
stages  are  wholly  unfit  for  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Where  a  separate  house  or  pit  is  not  available, 
the  plants  that  are  newly  potted  should  be  all  put 
together  at  one  end  of  the  structure,  where  they 
can  be  shaded  so  far  as  necessary  for  a  time  with- 
out interfering  with  others  that  do  not  need  any 
protection  of  this  kind.  Less  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  end  where  the  newly-potted  stock  is 
located,  and  plenty  of  water  should  be  thrown 
under  the  stages  on  which  they  are  stood.  In  admit- 
ting air  at  the  side  lights  opposite,  where  plants  of 
all  kinds  stand,  but  more  especially  the  hard-wooded 
section,  careful  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  state 
oE  the  weather,  as  even  the  old  leaves  of  Heaths, 
which  are  hard  in  texture,  will  not  bear  cold  spring 
draughts. 

Watering. — Watering  at  all  times  requires  to 
be  carefully  carried  out,  but  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  hard-wooded  fine-rooted  greenhouse 
plants.  Now  when  both  the  roots  and  the 
shoots  are  in  an  active  state,  plants  that  appear 
moist  enough  in  the  morning  often  become  too  dry 
before  the  ensuing  morning.  This  being  so,  it  is 
better  to  look  over  the  stock  twice  a  day,  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun  gets  up  high,  and  again  in 
the  evening  when  its  rays  have  less  power. 

gjovB. — Tabbrn^emontana. — The  double  form 
of  this  is  the  only  one  which  is  held  in  much  esti- 
mation. The  plants  last  for  many  years,  and  unless 
due  attention  has  been  given  to  stopping  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  so  as  to  secure  the  specimens 
being  properly  furnished  down  to  the  bottom,  they 
ultimately  get  bare  and  unsightly  at  the  base.  The 
best  remedy  for  this  is  to  head  them  down.  The 
time  for  carrying  it  out  is  in  the  spring,  as  then  the 
stools  have  a  chance  of  making  the  requisite  pro- 
gress before  autumn.  Previous  to  heading  back, 
the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  get  moderately  dry, 
and  no  water  ought  to  be  given  further  than  by 
syringing  overhead  until  they  have  broken.  If  the 
plants  are  kept  in  a  brisk  stove  heat  they  will  break 
in  a  short  time.  Any  that  req  aire  more  room  should 
have  a  shift.  Cuttings  should  now  be  put  in.  The 
plant  blooms  freely  in  a  small  state,  and  though 
large  specimens  are  most  to  be  depended  on  where 
large  quantities  of  flowers  are  required,  this  Taber- 
naimontana  is  such  an  effective  object  in  the  stove, 
even  when  small,  that  it  is  well  to  keep  up  a  snlli- 
cient  stock. 

Cyanophyllum  magnipicum.— Although  this 
plant  will  not  bear  cool  quarters  long  even  in  the 
summer,  its  large  massive  leaves  contrast  well  with 
slender  growing  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  things  of 
a  like  character.  It  strikes  readily  from  shoot  cut- 
tings, such  as  are  produced  freely  by  old  specimens 
that  after  getting  bare  of  leaves  have  had  their 
tops  removed.  The  shoots,  when  they  are  9  inches 
or  10  inches  long  and  have  made  two  pairs  of  leaves, 
are  in  a  condition  for  striking.  In  taking  them  off 
secure  a  little  of  the  firm  wood  at  the  base.  They 
are  best  put  singly  into  4 -inch  pots  in  sand,  and  they 
will  strike  in  a  few  weeks  if  kept  close,  moist,  and 
shaded  in  a  brisk  heat.  When  well  rooted  move 
them  into  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots.  The  plant  is  a 
quick  grower  and  roots  freely;  consequently  the 
size  of  pots  named  is  not  too  large.  In  growing 
this  Cyanophyllum,  it  should  be  kept  well  up  to 
the  root  and  always  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  Though  the  plant,  as  already 
said,  is  too  tender  to  stand  long  out  of  heat,  it  may 
be  used  in  halls  and  rooms  for  two  or  three  days 
at  a  time  during  the  summer  without  being  injured. 
Sph^rogyne  latifolia.— This,  although  not 
so  large  in  its  foliage  as  the  Cyanophyllum,  is 
equally  as  attractive.  Its  propagation  and  after 
treatment  are  also  in  every  way  similar,  except 
that  being  a  smaller  grower  it  does  not  need  so 


much  pot  room.  Both  the  above  plants  do  well  in 
peat,  which  should  have  sand  and  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  rotten  manure  mixed  with  it,  unless  manure 
water  is  given  regularly.  T.  B. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Melons. 
Plants  upon  which  the  fruit  is  swelling  will  now 
take  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  water,  especially 
where  the  roots  are  confined  to  pots  or  small  areas. 
If  top-dressing  with  loam  and  bone-dust  has  been 
properly  managed,  surface  roots  will  now  be  abun- 
dant and  capable  of  taking  weak  liquid,  so  much 
better  than  solid  manures  at  each  watering.  Care, 
however,  must  be  observed  in  preventing  it  from 
flooding  the  collars  of  the  plants,  as  moisture  about 
the  neck  is  a  common  cause  of  canker.  Feeding 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  fruit  is  the  size 
of  a  dack's  egg,  and  then  it  may  be  very  liberal  for 
a  brief  period,  but  once  the  Melons  are  full  size, 
animal  stimulants  should  be  discontinued  and_ 
bottom-heat  it  possible  increased,  as  a  falling  off 
at  this  stage  is  a  common  cause  of  poor  flavour. 

Succession  plant-1  in  various  stages  will  now  make 
rapid  progress,  the  main  factors  being  heat,  water, 
air  free  from  draught,  and  all  the  light  that  can  be 
admitted.  Cordon  plants  trained  up  sticks  to  the 
trellis  must  be  kept  to  single  stems,  from  which  all 
the  laterals  must  be  pinched  until  they  come  strong 
enough  to  show  and  carry  fruit  to  maturity.  Three 
fruits  to  a  plant  are  ample,  but  two  good  ones  are 
sufficient,  and  when  these  of  uniform  size  are  se- 
cured no  gardener  should  be  blamed  for  failing  in 
an  attempt  to  emulate  sensational  drawings  which 
make  seed  catalogues  ridiculous.  Fertilise  all  female 
flowers  as  they  open,  and  have  enough  and  to  spare 
for  choice ;  support  them  with  bits  of  lattice  wire 
or  board,  preserve  all  the  principal  leaves,  pinch 
and  re-pinch  the  laterals.  Damp  the  walls  and 
floors  on  fine  mornings,  but  do  not  wet  the  foliage, 
ventilate  principally,  but  not  entirely,  in  front  to 
avoid  draughts,  maintain  8(i°  or  85°  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  give  a  thorough  over- 
head syringing  when  the  time  arrives  for  closing. 

Frames. — If  plants  in  nursery  frames  are  fit  for 
turning  out,  they  should  be  potted  on  it  the  fruiting 
beds  are  not  ready  for  them,  as  root-bound  plants 
often  breed  spider  and  rarely  make  good  progress. 
It  grown  upon  the  old  plan  each  plant  must  be 
stopped  when  it  has  made  four  leaves,  but  if  pos- 
sible a  trellis,  be  it  never  so  rustic,  should  be  intro- 
duced, as  the  fruit  then  lies  clear  of  woodlice  and 
the  surface  of  the  bed  can  be  flooded  without  wet- 
ting the  vines  or  foliage.  The  middle  or  end  of 
April  is  quite  early  enough  for  planting  out,  and 
then  the  beds  must  be  well  lined  with  hot  manure 
and  the  glass  covered  with  mats  from  sun-down 
until  the  return  of  daylight. 

Cucumbers. 

Plants  in  full  bearing  will  now  take  immense 
quantities  of  tepid  water  tinged  with  liquid,  and 
frequent  top-dressing.  Where  several  compart- 
ments can  be  devoted  to  high  pressure,  heavy  crops 
and  away,  manurial  top-dressings  may  be  used,  but 
the  grower  who  has  but  one  house  to  do  duty  for 
months  will  do  best  by  using  sound  materials,  in- 
cluding large  pieces  of  light  flaky  turf,  rough  hair 
plaister,  charcoal,  and  bone  dust.  With  these  ma- 
terials the  stems  may  be  earthed  up  to  any  extent, 
and  being  excellent  absorbents  they  will  take  up 
liquid  in  quantity.  Let  the  bottom-heat  range  about 
75°,  that  by  night  70°,  run  up  to  80°  or  85°  through 
the  day  and  shut  up  with  a  warm  bath  in  time  to 
touch  90°.  Dress  the  plants  three  times  a  week, 
crop  lightly,  and  cut  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is  large 
enough  for  its  intended  purpose. 

SpTing-son-n  plants  not  yet  in  bearing  will  re<]aire 
generous  treatment,  but  they  must  not  be  overdone 
with  rich  food,  a  very  common  mistake,  which  re- 
sults in  large  coarse  leaves  and  vines,  followed  by 
collapse  when  they  should  be  in  full  bearing. 
Another  mistake  is  close  planting,  which  entails 
checking  and  pinching  at  an  early  age,  and  so 
baneful  is  this,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  start 
with  a  single  plant  well  away  from  the  hot-water 
pipes  and  allow  it  to  extend  in  every  direction. 


The  compost  recommended  for  top-dressing  winter 
plants  will  suit  summer  Cucumbers  at  the  outset, 
but  when  the  roots  have  filled  the  hills  a  heavier 
loam  may  be  used  for  earthing  purposes.  Train 
thinly  and  evenly  over  the  trellis,  which  must  be 
low  enough  to  allow  a  circulation  of  air  above  the 
leaves,  a  very  important  matter  where  summer  shad- 
ing is  dispensed  with.  Avoid  or  discontinue  morn- 
ing syringing,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  scald  and 
gum,  but  damp  the  walls  and  surface  of  the  bed 
very  freely  when  the  temperature  begins  to  rise, 
and  bathe  the  foliage  with  soft  water  at  80°  or  85° 
when  the  house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon,  as  this  is 
the  period  for  rapid  growth  and  the  suppression  of 
red  spider.  Sow  seeds  for  succession  in  pots  and 
frames  now  occupied  by  Potatoes  and  plants  re- 
quiring slight  protection.  Telegraph  answers  very 
well,  but  the  hardier  spined  varieties  are  most  suit- 
able. 

HARDY  FRUITS. 
Strawbebbies. — As  the  early  varieties  will  soon 
be  throwing  up  their  flower  trusses,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  the  beds  covered  with  fresh  stable 
litter  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  keeping  in  mois- 
ture and  preservation  from  splashings  of  grit  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  Various  materials,  including  clean 
wheaten  straw,  old  tan,  and  cocoa-nut  fibre,  are 
equally  suitable,  and  short  Grass  from  the  lawns  is 
sometimes  used,  but  if  placed  early  in  the  season 
the  litter  answers  every  purpose,  as  washing  with 
rain  carries  down  ammonia,  and  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air  bleaches  and  purifies  the  straw.  Short 
Grass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  unsuitable 
material,  as  it  decays  in  wet  weather,  sticks  to  the 
fruit,  ap.d,  having  an  offensive  smell,  taints  the 
flavour.  The  ground  at  the  present  time  (April  1) 
is  very  dry,  too  dry  for  Strawberries,  especially 
upon  light  land  or  heavier  soils  which  have  not 
been  well  mulched,  but  this,  before  the  plants 
come  into  flower,  may  be  changed  by  a  fall  of  rain 
now  overdue.  If,  however,  it  is  not,  a  heavy  soak- 
ing of  liquid  from  the  tanks  or  pure  water  through 
the  hose  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants  and  prevent 
sterility,  so  common  after  long  periods  of  drought. 
IE  spring  planting  has  not  been  brought  to  a  close, 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  splendid  working 
of  the  soil  should  not  be  lost,  care  being  taken  that 
the  nursery  beds  are  made  moist  to  ensure  lifting 
with  good  balls.  Plant  firmly,  allowing  2  feet  each 
way,  water  home,  and  mulch  to  prevent  the  balls 
from  drying  out.  As  fruit  must  not  be  expected 
this  season,  the  beds  may  be  planted  with  Lettuce 
or  autumn-sown  Onions,  a  single  plant  in  the 
centre  of  each  square,  and  rich  food  being  accept- 
able, the  whole  surface  in  due  course  may  be  liber- 
ally mulched. 

Raspberries,  like  Strawberries,  enjoy  moisture 
throughout  their  season  of  growth,  and  the  soil 
which  suits  them  best  being  light,  they  will  well 
repay  a  repetition  of  the  manurial  mulch.  If  not 
already  done,  fruiting  canes  left  full  length  may 
now  be  shortened  back  to  about  4  feet,  whilst 
those  intended  for  autumn  fruiting  may  be  cut  over 
close  to  the  ground. 

The  principal  work  amongst  stone  and  kernel 
fruits  will  be  protection  from  frost.  Advice  as  to 
ways  and  means  is  out  of  the  question,  as  condi- 
tions, positions,  and  materials  at  hand  vary  to  an 
extent  which  justifies  our  leaving  each  man  to  act 
for  himself.  Peaches  at  the  present  time  with  us 
are  in  full  flower,  the  finest  and  most  promising  I 
have  seen  for  several  years.  A  great  number  of  the 
flowers,  I  believe,  are  set,  and  if  this  dry,  warm 
condition  of  the  borders  and  walls  continues  a  few 
days  longer,  it  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  not 
blossom,  that  will  require  protection  from  frost. 
Pears  on  walls  and  in  the  open  are  profusely 
flowered.  Cherries  and  Apples  are  the  same,  but 
Plums  are  thin — an  unexpected  event,  as  the  trees 
were  not  overdone  last  year.  This  scarcity  of  bloom 
may  not  be  general,  although  I  have  been  told  that 
it  extends  over  the  orchards  on  the  Avon  and  the 
Teme.  When  wall  fruits  are  set,  all  borders  facing 
south  and  west  should  be  treated  to  a  covering  of 
fresh  stable  litter  without  delay,  and  in  the  case  of 
Peaches  and  Apricots  a  liberal  surface  watering 
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with  the  hose  will  do  much  good.  The  young 
shoots  from  this  time  forward  must  be  closely 
watched,  and,  prevention  being  better  than  cure, 
the  usual  remedies  must  be  resorted  to  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  green-fly.  If  the  weather  is 
mild,  the  whole  of  the  trees  may  be  well  washed 
with  pure  water  through  the  syringe  or  the  hose, 
but  on  no  account  must  this  be  attempted  when 
there  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  frost.  Early 
morning,  under  any  circumstances,  is  the  safest 
time,  as  the  foliage  will  then  become  dry  before 
night.  Although  early  disbudding  is  bad  practice, 
all  trees  should  be  looked  over  before  they  are 
washed,  and  if  any  shoots  show  signs  of  curl,  they 
may  be  picked  off  or  well  syringed  with  soapsuds 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  green-fly. 

The  orchard. — The  grafting  of  young  stocks  of 
Apples  and  Pears  will  now  be  in  full  force,  and  the 
quicker  the  operation  the  greater  the  chance  of 
success.  The  value  of  own-root  fruit  trees  being 
now  an  admitted  fact,  the  Crab,  the  Paradise, 
and  the  Quince,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  cannot 
be  worked  too  near  the  ground.  So  important, 
indeed,  is  this,  that  a  little  of  the  surface-soil  should 
be  removed,  and  when  the  scions  are  clayed  or 
waxed  it  may  be  returned.  Older  trees  of  Pears 
will  now  be  ready,  but  large  Apples,  headed  back 
in  January,  may  stand  over  until  the  end  of  the 
month  or  the  beginning  of  May.  W.  C. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Tomato  plants  for  the  open.— Seedlings  ought 
not  to  remain  crowded  together  long  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  raised  at  any  time,  but  especially 
at  this  late  date.  With  a  stress  of  other  important 
work  they  are  apt  to  be  neglected  either  before  or 
after  they  are  potted  off,  and  hard  wiry  plants  are 
the  result— this  probably  meaning  a  loss  of  a  fort- 
night or  more  of  valuable  time  in  their  recovery. 
A  mistake  very  commonly  made  is  that  of  first 
placing  the  seedlings  in  quite  small  pots,  in  which 
they  soon  become  very  root-bound  and  leggy. 
The  simplest  and  also  the  better  plan  is  to  sink  the 
seedlings  up  to  their  seed-leaves  either  singly  into 
5-inch  pots,  or  in  pairs  in  G-inch  or  rather  larger 
tizes.  Any  light  and  fairly  good  soil,  previously 
warmed,  will  suit  them,  and  very  little  drainage  is 
needed.  The  plants  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
shade  and  brisk  heat,  being  carefully  watered  at  the 
outset,  and  when  growing  strongly,  shelves  or  some 
other  position  near  the  glass  with  more  air  and 
water  should  be  given  them.  I>y  the  end  of  May  a 
strong  lot  of  plants  in  flower,  perhaps,  will  be  ready 
for  putting  out,  and  a  good  start  thus  be  made. 

Forwarding  Tomatoe.s.  —  Not  unfrequently 
Tomatoes  pay  well  for  a  little  extra  trouble  taken 
with  them  prior  to  their  being  transferred  to  the 
open.  The  plants  should  in  this  case  be  raised 
somewhat  earlier,  or  they  may  be  a  portion  of  the 
batch  reared  for  fruiting  under  glass.  Instead  of 
keeping  these  in  a  starved  state  in  0-inch  pots  till 
it  is  safe  to  plant  out,  they  ought  to  be  shifted 
into  It  I  inch,  or  slightly  larger  pots,  and  kept  grow- 
ing in  heat.  Being  given  a  fairly  light  position, 
duly  trained  to  tall  stakes,  and  the  superfluous  side 
shoots  that  are  constantly  forming  on  the  single 
main  stems  kept  closely  removed,  several  strong 
clusters  of  fruit  will  have  set  and  commenced 
swelling  off,  with  more  following  by  the  end  of 
May.  Supposing  they  are  properly  hardened  o£E  in 
an  airy  greenhouse,  little  or  no  check  will  be  expe- 
rienced on  their  being  placed  in  the  open.  There 
are  often  sunny  sheltered  walls  among  the  houses 
and  other  buildings  connected  with  a  garden  on 
which  one  or  more  of  these  tall  strong  plants  could 
be  trained.  They  do  not  require  to  be  planted  out, 
the  better  plan  being  to  set  the  pots  on  a  small 
bed  of  fairly  rich  soil,  and  to  mound  over  with  soil 
and  manure  into  which  the  roots  will  quickly 
spread.  At  the  outset  especially  they  need  fre- 
quent supplies  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  and  if 
the  season  is  only  moderately  favourable,  an  early 
and  continuous  supply  of  fruit  should  result.  In- 
stances could  be  given  where  plants  thus  treated 
have  yielded  good  crops  of  ripe  fruit  from  June  to 
October  inclusive. 

Beans  in  pits  and  frames. — Where  kidney 


Beans  are  extensively  forced,  it  is  always  a  great 
relief  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them  from  the  houses. 
Few  can  afford  to  devote  heated  pits  and  frames 
on  gentle  hotbeds  to  their  culture,  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  grown 
in  succession  to  early  Potatoes.  The  latter  are 
now  being,  or  soon  will  be,  gradually  lifted  and 
used,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  a  number  of  Beans 
ought  to  be  raised  in  small  pots  ready  for  planting 
out.  According  as  two  or  three  lights  are  cleared 
of  Potatoes,  all  rubbish  should  be  removed  and  the 
soil  be  le\  elled  and  well  watered  if  at  all  dry.  The 
Beans  should  be  then  planted  out  (J  inches  apart  in 
rows  not  less  than  15  inches,  or  given  the  same 
room  as  the  Potatoes,  the  rows  in  all  cases  running 
from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  pit.  The  plants 
might  well  be  lightly  staked  or  supported  with 
Birch  or  Hazel  spray,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed 
mulched  with  short  manure.  They  must  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  tepid  water,  frequently  syringed 
in  hot  weather,  and  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  fairly 
brisk  top  heat.  Later  on  unheated  frames  may  be 
planted,  and  a  close  succession  thereby  maintained. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Osborn's  Forcing  are  preferable  to 
the  stronger-growing  Canadian  Wonder. 

Seed  failures. — Seeds  are  germinating  well  this 
season,  but  the  weather  has  not  been  in  favour  of 
quick  growth  in  the  open,  and  various  enemies 
have  been  at  work  among  the  tiny  seedlings. 
Chaflnnches  are  particularly  troublesome,  and  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  preserve  Turnip,  Radish, 
Broccoli,  and  such  like  seed  from  them.  A  net 
must  be  perfectly  sound  to  keep  them  out,  and 
they  even  visit  frames  where  there  is  any  of  their 
favourite  food  to  be  had.  When  new  and  old  Tur- 
nip or  other  seed  is  mixed  and  sown  together,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  former  being 
the  first  to  germinate  is  quickly  drawn  up,  while 
the  latest  to  come  up  escapes.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  sure  remedy.  All  that  can  be  done  in  addi- 
tion is  to  either  closely  net  over  the  seed-beds  or 
to  just  damp  and  then  roll  the  seed  in  red  lead 
prior  to  sowing  it.  Directly  it  is  seen  there  is 
likely  to  be  large  gaps  in  a  bed  or  a  scarcity  of  any 
kind  of  plants  more  seed  ought  to  be  sown  at  once. 
In  some  instances  the  best  plan  is  to  resow  the 
whole  bed  ;  in  other  cases  patches  only  need  to  be 
sown.  The  owners  of  or  those  in  charge  of  small 
gardens  cannot  be  constantly  dusting  over  their 
seed-beds  with  soot  and  lime  in  order  to  save  the 
plants  from  birds  and  slugs,  and  seeing  they  only 
require  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  and  other 
somewhat  similar  plants,  these  may  well  be  raised 
by  sowing  seed  thinly  in  boxes  or  pans,  either  in  a 
cold  frame  or  in  a  sunny  position  where  they  can 
be  saved  from  birds. 

Late-sown  Celery. — In  order  to  be  at  all  cer- 
tain of  a  supply  of  good  late  Celery,  the  seed  must 
be  sown  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April,  or 
otherwise  the  plants  will  bolt  long  before  the  de- 
mand has  ceased.  The  seed  being  somewhat  slow 
in  germinating,  it  may  well  be  sown  either  under 
glass — a  sufficiency  in  most  instances  being  raised  in 
a  handlight — or,  better  still,  on  a  gentle  hotbed  with- 
out any  glass  covering,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  or  other 
quick-germinating  seeds  being  sown  with  it,  these 
being  removed  before  the  Celery  requires  all  the 
space.  Both  Standard-bearer  and  Incomparable 
Crimson  keep  well,  these  evidently  being  among 
the  most  hardy  varieties  that  can  be  grown,  the 
quality  also  being  good. 

Potatoes  on  warm  borders. — These,  wheie 
planted  early,  a  strong  sprout  being  attached  to  each 
tuber,  are  already  showing  through  the  ground,  and 
unless  protected  in  some  way  are  liable  to  be 
seriously  crippled  by  a  moderately  severe  frost 
The  shoots  are  particularly  tender  just  when  they 
reach  the  surface,  and  for  a  time  the  soil  may  be 
drawn  up  to  and  over  them,  this  being  suflioient  to 
protect  them,  especially  if  the  work  is  done  early 
enough  in  the  day  for  the  newly-exposed  soil  to 
become  somewhat  dry  and  warm  before  night. 
After  a  good  length  of  stem  has  been  nursed  up  in 
this  manner,  it  does  not  so  much  matter  if  the  tops 
are  damaged  by  frosts,  fresh  shoots  being  quickly 
pushed  up  from  just  below  the  surface.    At  the 


same  time  there  will  be  a  gain  both  as  regards 
earliness  and  weight  of  crops  it  the  haulm  is  not 
injured  in  any  way,  and  the  attempt  should  there- 
fore be  made  to  ward  off  severe  frosts  with  the  aid 
of  inverted  flower-pots  with  their  drainage  holes 
stopped,  hoops  and  mats,  thatched  shutters, 
branches  of  Evergreen,  or  some  other  contrivance. 
W.  I. 

Kitchen   Garden. 


OVER-HEATED  MUSHROOM  HOUSES. 
There  are  far  too  many  of  these  to  be  found  in 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  parti- 
cularly where  the  constructiou  of  the  various 
buildings  connected  with  a  garden  has  been  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  What  Mr.  Miller 
(p.  307)  has  to  contend  with  is  common  enough, 
the  Mushroom  houses  apparently  being  most 
suitable  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  they 
are  designed,  when  in  reality  they  are  quite 
the  reverse.  Who  has  not  met  with  instances 
where  the  flow  and  return  pipes  from  the  boilers 
have  to  be  taken  through  either  a  Mushroom 
house  or  fruit  room,  or  it  may  be  both  !  It  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  economy,  and  may  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  so,  but  in  most  cases 
this,  when  too  late,  is  found  to  be  a  gi'eat 
blunder  rather  than  a  commendable  practice, 
and  should  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible  by 
those  who  may  eventually  have  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  crops  produced  or  the  fruit  to  be 
preserved.  High  temperatures,  whether  accom- 
panied by  atmospheric  moisture  or  not,  are 
simply  ruinous  to  Mushroom  beds,  and  if  they 
cannot  be  kept  down  without  the  admission  of 
currents  of  cold  air,  failures  will  inevitably  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  A  bed  may  do  fairly  well 
for  a  short  time  in  a  temperature  ranging  from 
Go''  to  TO',  but  the  produce  from  the  first  is  of  a 
very  inferior  description,  while  the  duration  of 
the  crop  may  be  numbered  by  days  instead  of 
weeks.  The  figures  given,  and  even  consider- 
ably higher  temperatures,  are  undoubtedly 
favourable  to  the  quick  spread  of  the  spawn, 
and  are  also  conducive  to  the  rapid  fermentation 
of  the  manure  and  consequent  loss  of  moisture 
from  the  same.  If  there  is  no  moisture  in  the 
manure  there  wUl  be  little  or  no  decay  going 
on,  and,  the  latter  ceasing,  it  is  very  certain  that 
very  few  Mushrooms  will  be  forthcoming. 

After  repeated  attempts  in  these  over-heated 
structures,  those  in  chirge  find  that  some  other 
method  of  growing  Mushrooms  must  be  resorted 
to,  and  what,  therefore,  should  have  been  most 
serviceable  in  their  production  has  to  be  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  apparently  less  suitable 
sheds,  cellars,  and  other  makeshift  positions. 
Probably  few  gardeners  have  more  often  tried 
what  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  an  ortho- 
dox Mushroom  house  than  I  have,  and  on  the 
whole  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  discard  a  well-built  house  in  favour  of 
any  place  originally  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses. By  all  means  as  many  Mushrooms  as 
possible  should  be  grown  under  cover  as  well 
as  in  the  open,  but  in  most  instances  the  crops 
thus  obtained  might  well  be  regarded  as  sup- 
plementary to  those  more  surely  obtained  with 
the  aid  of  a  properly  managed  heated  house. 
Open-air  beds  in  a  small  way  are  very  frequently 
failures,  more  especially  so  when  rats,  mice, 
moles,  woodlice,  and  slugs  cannot  readUy  be 
kept  from  them.  I  am  not  stating  this  owing 
to  any  great  or  repeated  failures  with  open-air 
beds,  as  it  happens  we  have  had,  and  at  the 
present  time  are  having  a  fair  share  of  suc- 
cess in  that  direction,  but  I  mention  the 
drawbacks  in  order  to  support  my  argument  in 
favour  of  still  utilising  the  regular  Mushroom 
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house.  For  the  same  reason  I  may  also  assert, 
with  good  grounds  for  doing  so,  that  much  as 
we  might  desire  to  utilise  a  cellar,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  more  fijuable  than  in  any 
house  or  position  above  ground,  and  therefore 
most  favourable  to  the  production  of  abundance 
of  good  Mushrooms,  it,  as  a  rule,  ought  not, 
for  sanitary  reasons,  to  be  devoted  to  such  work. 
There  are,  as  usual,  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
For  instance,  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Mr. 
Hudson  succeeds  in  growing  Mushrooms  nearly 
all  the  year  round  in  a  cellar,  but  this  happens 
to  be  well  away  from  any  inhabited  house  or 
rooms,  and  therefore  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  Open  or  even  ordinary  closed  sheds 
with  either  tiled  or  slated  roofs,  again,  very 
rarely  answer  so  well  as  does  a  properly  con- 
structed Mushroom  house,  with  its  thick  brick 
or  stone  walls,  ceiled  or  thatched  roofs,  and 
closely  fitting  doors  and  windows,  if  any. 
Fairly  good  crops  may  be  taken  from  beds  in 
sheds  and  other  somewhat  airy  places,  but  not 
often  during  either  cold  or  hot  weather. 

In  order  to  be  certain  of  a  nearly  or  quite  all- 
the-year-round  supply  there  is  a  great  need  for 
a  structure  built  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  which  may  be  warmed  somewhat  at  will.  If 
currents  of  cold  air  cannot  be  excluded  by  any 
ordinary  means,  failures  will  frequently  occur  in 
heated  houses,  even  oftentimes  perhaps  without 
the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  offering  itself. 
In  a  large  garden  situated  in  a  south-western 
county  of  England  what  was  once  a  useless,  be- 
cause much  exposed  and  draughty,  house  was, 
by  means  of  a  thick  thatching  of  Heath,  all  the 
walls  as  well  as  the  roof  being  covered,  converted 
into  a  most  serviceable  structure  for  Mushroom 
culture,  failures  rarely  occurring.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  what  most  thoroughly  excludes 
cold  winds  is  etjually  effective  in  respect  to  the 
exclusion  of  heated  air,  a  good  house  for  winter 
or  cold  weather  crops  being,  therefore,  favour- 
able to  their  production  in  all  but  the  very 
hottest  part  of  the  year.  As  before  pointed  out, 
there  are  times  when  heat  of  some  kind  must  be 
aflbrded  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  from  fall- 
ing much  below  50°,  and  occasionally  it  is  also 
needed  for  hastening  the  spread  of  spawn.  It 
is  immaterial  whether  this  warmth  comes  from 
either  hot-water  pipes,  flues  or  heaps  of  fresh 
beds  of  manure,  so  long  as  it  can  be  discontinued 
at  will.  If  hot-water  pipes  are  depended  upon, 
then  ought  these  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  main 
flows  and  returns,  and  in  addition  be  properly 
fitted  with  valves  to  admit  of  the  heat  being 
regulated  whenever  necessary.  Where,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  possible  or  convenient  to  alter  any 
present  arrangements  which  include  the  taking 
through  the  house  of  a  main  flow  and  return 
pipe,  something  must  be  done  to  otherwise  pre- 
vent over-heating.  My  advice  to  Mr.  Miller 
and  others  somewhat  similarly  situated  is  to 
completely  surround  the  pipes  with  a  good 
thickness  of  shoddy,  or,  better  still,  the  waste 
from  either  felt  or  woollen  works,  this  being 
kept  in  position  with  the  aid  of  stout  canvas 
neatly  fitted  and  stitched  together.  If  this  is 
done  properly,  very  little  heat  will  find  its 
way  through  such  non-conducting  material,  and 
if  the  canvas  is  coated  over  with  paint  of  some 
kind  it  will  last  for  many  years.  This  is  no 
imaginary  remedy,  but  one  that  I  have  tried 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  I.  M.  H. 


Cheltenham  Green-top  Beet.  —  I  would 
strongly  advise  those  who  grow  Baet  in  any  qaac- 
tity  to  give  this  a  trial.  Ttiis  is  a  medium-sized 
Beet  of  a  good  colour,  and  is  grown  extensively 
around  Cheltenham  by  the  large  market  growers. 
I  have  judged  it  at  shows  when  shown  in  a  cooked 
state,  and  it  has  always  been  placed  in  the  first 


rank.  This  Beet  was  well  shown  at  the  late  vege- 
table conference  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  was  certificated  in  all  the  collections.  I  have 
grown  this  kind  for  some  years  and  am  pleased  to 
say  I  have  always  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  seed  from  a  trust- 
worthy source,  and  the  produce  has  been  Beet  of  a 
good  shape  and  splendid  colour  when  cooked,  and 
the  flavour  excellent.  I  find  the  committee  of  se- 
lection give  the  following  report  of  this  Beet  as 
exhibited  at  the  conference  :  "  The  Cheltenham 
Green-top  Beet  may  be  noted  as  a  very  excellent 
sort,  of  fine  uniform  size,  and  of  good  colour,  the 
leaves  almost  green."  I  think  the  careful  perusal 
of  the  report  of  this  conference  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  bringing  before  the  notice  of  those 
interested  many  good  vegetables  not  so  well  known 
as  they  should  be.  I  wish  it  could  have  been  pub- 
lished at  an  earlier  date  to  enable  many  interested 
to  give  a  trial  to  the  different  vegetables  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  as  it  would  have  then  given  time  to 
order  the  seeds  in  the  early  months  of  the  new  year, 
when  the  subject  was  fresh  in  the  memory,  as  many 
could  not  attend  and  judge  for  themselves  the 
merits  of  the  vegetables  exhibited.  Seed  of  this 
Beet  should  be  sown  early  next  month  for  an  early 
crop,  and  again  in  a  month's  time  for  a  succession 
for  storing  for  the  autumn  and  winter  months, — 
G.  Wythes,  Si/i'ii  House,  Brentford. 


CARDOONS. 
These  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  country,  but 
they  are  excellent  winter  vegetables,  and  to  those 
requiring  a  varied  collection  indispensable.  As  is 
well  known,  the  quantity  of  diflferent  vegetables 
required  through  the  autumn  and  winter  in  large 
establishments  is  considerable,  and  I  wonder  the 
Cardoon  does  not  find  more  favour.  Wtien  well 
grown  and  well  cooked  it  is  often  very  much  liked. 
There  were  some  good  examples  shown  at  the 
Vegetable  Conference,  and  though  early  in  the 
season,  they  were  fairly  blanched.  I  do  not  ad\  ise 
anyone  to  grow  them  with  only  a  small  space  or 
with  little  labour,  as  Cardoons  require  a  deal  of 
attention  to  get  good  blanched  ribs  or  leaves. 
There  are  several  kinds,  but  for  general  purposes 
the  large  Sp.anish  is  most  suitable,  as  the  ribs  are 
large,  very  tolid,  and  spineless.  There  are  other 
good  varieties,  bat  their  strong  spines  are  very  ob- 
jectionable, as  they  make  the  tying  very  difficult, 
and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  are  no  better 
than  the  large  Spanish.  This  vegetable  is  much 
grown  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
In  large  gardens  it  is  one  of  the  standing  vege- 
tables, and  much  liked.  It  is  not  at  all  difiioult  to 
cultivate,  the  chief  part  of  the  operation  being  the 
tying  up  and  blanching.  To  get  good  Cardoons 
for  autumn  and  early  winter  consumption  seed 
should  be  sown  about  the  middle  or  third  week  in 
April  or  even  later  for  the  last  lot  of  plants.  If  sown 
at  two  different  dates  a  succession  will  be  had.  If 
sown  very  early  the  plants  are  very  apt  to  run  to 
seed.  Rapid  growth  is  necessary  to  get  good  plants ; 
therefore  every  means  should  be  taken  during  the 
earlier  stages  to  promote  a  quick  growth  and  fine 
large  leaves. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  small  pots  three 
seeds  in  a  pot,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  the 
seedlings  should  be  thinned  to  one  in  a  pot  and 
be  afterwards  transferred  to  a  cold  frame.  Some 
good  growers  use  large  pots  and  get  their  plants 
much  stronger  for  planting ;  others  give  only  one 
shift,  and  the  latter  is  the  better  plan,  as  the  plants 
take  readily  to  the  new  soil  when  put  out.  Good 
plants  may  be  had  in  3-inch  pots  if  the  plants  are  re- 
stricted to  one  in  a  pot.  If  the  seedlings  remain 
too  long  in  the  pots  they  become  pot-bound,  and 
never  do  so  well  as  when  kept  growing  quickly 
from  the  time  of  sowing  till  they  have  finished 
growth.  Trenches,  2\  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
apart,  should  be  prepared  for  the  plants,  and 
a  good  portion  of  well  decomposed  manure 
placed  in  them.  The  Cardoon  is  a  gross  feeder ; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  give  suitable  mate- 
rial to  make  a  strong  growth.  After  forking 
in  the  manure  the  plants  should  be  put  out  in 
dull  or  showery  weather,  if  possible,  2  feet  apart, ' 


making  the  roots  firm.  When  growing,  Cardoons 
require  abundant  supplies  of  water,  and  liquid 
manure,  if  it  can  be  given,  is  of  great  assistance. 
If  once  neglected  in  the  supply  of  moisture  the  plants 
will  get  a  check  and  will  not  do  well.  Cardoons 
require  little  attention  beyond  keeping  the  ground 
clean  and  occasional  supplies  of  water  through  the 
summer,  but  as  the  plants  complete  thtir  growth 
in  September  or  early  in  October  they  should  have 
all  losse  leaves  or  outside  growths  removed  and 
the  stalks,  arranged  upright  with  a  few  ties,  be 
closely  bound  with  hay-bands.  This  should  be  done 
on  a  dry  day,  and  the  stalks  should  have  been  pre- 
viously exposed  to  the  wind  for  a  few  days,  as  it  is 
very  important  that  the  foliage  should  be  dry  be- 
fore tying  up.  The  hay-bands  should  be  put 
within  a  foot  of  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  and 
then  be  earthed  up.  The  soil,  placed  so  as 
to  first  cover  the  haybands,  should  be  beaten 
quite  firm  with  the  back  of  the  spade  to  prevent 
wet  getting  to  the  plants.  From  a  month  to  six 
weeks  wiU  be  found  long  enough  to  blanch  the 
stalks  if  they  are  well  covered  as  advised.  They 
remain  good  for  some  time,  and  greatly  improve 
in  flavour  if  allowed  a  longer  time  to  blanch.  If 
two  sowings  are  made,  it  is  easy  to  give  the  plants 
the  different  treatment  so  as  to  get  an  early  and  a 
later  lot.  The  plants  should  get  a  covering  of  dry 
Bracken  or  litter  during  frosty  weather,  as  if  al- 
lowed to  go  unprotected  they  will  quickly  rot. 
They  may  also  be  removed  to  a  cool,  dry  room  and 
be  stored  for  some  time,  and  the  stalks  must  not  be 
exposed.  We  store  them  in  a  dry  cellar,  standing 
the  roots  as  they  were  removed  from  the  trenches 
in  boxes  and  placing  them  upright,  looking  over 
them  occasionally  and  removing  the  decayed  leaves. 
Si/on  Ihm.'c.  Geo.  Wtthks. 


POTATOES   T".  WEEDS. 

All  well-managed  gardens  are  supposed  to  be 
fairly  clear  of  weeds,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  usually 
no  necessity  to  resort  to  any  extreme  measures  in 
order  to  clean  ground  badly  overrun  by  them.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  these, 
since  so  many  employers  have  found  it  necessary, 
or  thought  it  expedient,  to  reduce  the  labour  bill, 
have  considerably  increased  in  numbers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  know  there  are  numerous  out- 
side quarters  especially,  which  having  either 
been  cropped  with  Globe  Artichokes,  Seaki'e, 
Asparagus,  fruit  bushes,  and  other  weed-foster- 
ing crops,  when  broken  up  are  found  some- 
what difficult  to  get  clean.  Then,  again,  there  are 
plots  of  cultivated  ground  connected  with  an 
estate  that  are  devoted  to  various  objects,  and 
these  in  time  become  infested  with  perennial  and 
annual  weeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  pre- 
vent their  being  properly  utilised  for  a  season  or  two. 
Sometimes  these  latter  plots  of  ground  are  allowed 
to  run  to  waste,  nothing  being  attempted  in  the 
way  either  of  cleaning  or  cropping,  the  natural 
result  being  an  eyesore  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
interested  in  them.  The  ordinary  or  good  old- 
fashioned  way  of  clearing  ground  of  Couch  Gras?, 
Convolvulus,  Ranunculus,  or  other  tenacious  weeds 
with  fleshy  roots  would  be  to  either  plough  or 
roughly  dig  early  in  the  winter,  and  throughout 
the  following  spring  and  summer  to  repeatedly 
stir  the  ground  with  either  harrows  or  forks,  bring- 
ing up  and  burning  as  many  roots  and  plants  as 
possible.  This  fallowing  and  cleaning  of  ground 
answer  fairly  well,  but  unless  very  well  done, 
all  the  most  troublesome  weeds  are  not  exter- 
minated, some  of  them,  in  fact,  being  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  thus  got  lid  of.  When,  how- 
ever, any  or  all  of  them  are  prevented  for  seve- 
ral weeks  or  months  from  forming  any  top-growth, 
it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  roots  will 
make  no  progress,  and,  it  may  be,  many  will  perish 
outright.  This  brings  up  the  question.  How  can 
this  smothering  process  be  most  simply  brought 
about  ?  Agricultural  authoiii  ies  recommend  a  crop 
of  ^'etches  for  the  purpose  of  toth  resting  over- 
worked ground  and  getting  rid  of  weeds,  and  I  have 
seen  this  plan  tried  with  good  results.  Others  have 
given  it  a  trial  and  failed,  one  such  case  having 
come  under  my  notice  last  season.    The  owner  of 
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the  ground  fancied  the  mere  fact  of  growing 
A'etches  on  it  would  have  the  desired  effect,  quite 
overlooking  the  fact  that  nothing  short  of  a  heavy 
crop  could  possibly  smother  weeds.  I  noticed  at 
the  time  his  was  a  very  thin  crop,  neither  the 
Vetches  nor  the  Rye  sown  with  it  being  half  thick 
enough.  The  conseqaence  of  this  thinness  of  crop 
was  a  marked  spread  of  weeds,  and  this  spring  the 
ground  was  in  a  wretched  plight. 

Vetches  duly  cleared  off  and  the  roots  either 
ploughed  or  dug  in  leave  the  ground  in  a  more 
poroas  condition,  and  Potatoes  succeed  admirably 
in  snccsssion.  This  method  of  cropping  just  suits 
heavy  land,  the  improvement  lasting  for  years — at 
least  such  is  my  experience,  it  being  part  of  our 
duty  to  grow  Vetches  for  the  stables  and  Potatoes 
for  the  house  supply.  We  have  cropped  much 
neglected  and  very  dirty  outside  quarters  with 
Potatoes,  sometimes  in  succession  to  Vetches  and 
at  others  in  advance  of  the  latter,  with  excellent 
results  in  every  way,  and  what  we  have  done  others 
may  be  equally  as  successful  in  imitating.  Having 
shown  that  a  thin  top-growth  is  more  likely  to 
encourage  rather  than  check  the  growth  of  weeds, 
it  follows  that  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes  on  dirty 
ground  should  be  thorough,  or  else  not  commenced 
till  a  cleansing  process  has  been  undertaken.  Not 
only  ought  the  ground  to  be  well  and  deeply 
slirred,  but  abundance  of  solid  manure  should  be 
applied,  at  the  rate  of  from  20  tons  to  30  tons  of 
good  half-decomposed  mixed  farmyard  manure  per 
acre  being  necessary.  Special  manures  alone  can- 
not be  relied  upon,  especially  in  a  dry  season,  but  a 
sprinkling  of  any  of  these,  wood  ashes  or  soot, 
might  with  advantage  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  solid  manure  at  planting  time.  Such  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  manure  might  be  thought  wasteful, 
but  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  Potatoes  willusually  more 
than  repay  for  the  outlay  and  labour  spent  in  the 
ground,  and  will  leave  it  in  splendid  condition  for 
a  successional  crop  of  any  kind  without  any  further 
manuring. 

Much  also  depends  upon  the  choice  of  varieties 
of  Potatoes,  all  not  lending  themselves  alike  to  the 
cleansing  process  I  am  advocating.  Only  those  that 
form  abundance  of  strong  branching  haulm,  and 
which  also  are  not  impaired  in  quality  by  high  cul- 
tivation, should  be  planted.  Abundance,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Chiswick  Favourite,  and  Village  Black- 
smith are  all  vigorous  growers,  disease-resisting, 
and,  as  a  rule,  of  good  table  quality,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  questionable  if  any  or  either  of  them 
equal  the  good  old  Scotch  Champion  and  the  im- 
proved jellow-fleshed  form  raised  from  the  latter, 
viz  ,  Lixton's  Reward,  for  the  purpose.  These  two 
varieties,  under  liberal  treatment,  completely  cover 
the  ground  with  branching  haulm,  and  if  prevented 
from  making  much  headway  in  advance  of  these 
Potatoes,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  weeds  would  long 
survive  the  smothering  process.  In  sheltered  posi- 
tions the  rows  of  such  strong  growers  may  well  be 
3  feet  apart,  but  in  more  exposed  open  quarters  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  vegetables  generally 
make  much  less  top-growth,  and  the  rows  of  Pota- 
toes ought,  therefore,  to  be  from  2  feet  to  30  inches 
apart,  and  the  sets  9  inches  to  12  inches  apart.  The 
usual  hoeing,  cleaning,  and  moulding  up  must  be 
given  according  as  the  haulm  progresses,  after 
which  they  must  take  their  chance.    At  first,  when 

I  noticed  how  densely  the  haulm  of  Scotch 
Champion  covered  the  whole  of  the  ground,  I  was 
afraid  only  comparatively  light  crops  would  be 
available  for  lifting,  and  these  probably  of  the 
poorest  quality.  As  it  invariably  happens  after 
the  top  growth  has  been  most  vigorous,  and  dis- 
ease not  very  prevalent  early  in  the  season,  extra 
heavy  crops  are  obtained,  or,  say,  from  1)  tons  to 

I I  tons  per  acre,  while  the  quality  never  proves 
other  than  first-rate.  The  one  great  fault  of  the 
Scotch  Champion  is  its  deep  eyes,  large  tubers  also 
being  hollow  or  otherwise  faulty  in  the  centre,  but  I 
could  name  grand  establishments  where  no  other 
Potato  will  meet  with  the  same  approval  as  this 
rough-looking  variety,  and  in  our  case  it  is  the 
only  sort  sent  to  the  dining  table  while  it  keeps 
good,  or  say  up  to  the  end  of  February.  It  is, 
therefore,  recommended   a?   a  scavenger,  as  well 


as  a  reliable  disease-resisting,  heavy  cropping,  and 
in  point  of  table  quality  most  superior  Potato. 

I.  M.  H. 


SHORT  NOTE.—KITCSEN. 


A  glut  of  Potatoes. — There  i.s  an  extraordhiary 
glut  of  Potatoes  in  the  Peterborough  district,  where 
tlie  fanners  have  vast  quautities  on  hand.  The  quota- 
tiun  they  receive  from  tho  London  markets  isonly20.s. 
a  tou ;  and  local  prices  as  a  rule  range  from  IJd.  to 
2jd.  a  stone. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 


Asparagus  tenuissimus.— This  plant  has  come 
to  stay,  says  Mr.  John  B.  KeUer,  and  I  believe 
he  is  right.  As  the  saying  is, "  figures  do  not  lie,"  so 
compare  the  quotations  for  the  winter  months  on 
Asparagus  and  Smilax.  The  highest  that  Smilax 
has  been  this  winter  is  £S  15s ,  and  some  months 
it  has  dropped  as  low  as  £2.  The  lowest  price  to 
which  Asparagus  tenuissimus  has  dropped  this 
winter  is  £5,  and  at  times  it  has  brought  £10, 
while  A.  plumosus  has  brought  as  high  as  £l:j.  I 
do  not  understand  why  florists  do  not  grow  it  more 
extensively,  for  it  can  be  grown  as  easily  as  Smilax. 
My  method  of  growing  it  is  as  follows :  I  make  the 
bed  10  inches  deep  with  plenty  of  drainage  and 
raise  the  bed  18  inches  from  the  ground,  which 
allows  the  heat  to  circulate  under  the  bed,  thereby 
inducing  a  quick  growth.  I  also  feed  heavily 
with  liquid  manure  as  often  as  once  a  week.  This 
Asparagus  stands  well  in  a  warm  room  and  looks 
fresh  long  after  Smilax  has  completely  dried  up. 

Chrysanthemum  Ostrich  Plume.  —  The 
names  Ostrich  Plume  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  have 
been  given  to  the  same  Chrysanthemum  in  one  of 
the  spring  catalogues.  Ostrich  Plume  in  large  type 
and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  in  small  type,  and  my 
customers  are  calling  for  the  Ostrich  Plume  Chry- 
santhemum. I  sell  them  the  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
and  tell  them  it  is  the  same  thing,  but  it  takes 
much  explanation  to  convince  them,  and  it  is  very 
annojing.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  add  another  name 
to  a  plant  which  already  has  one,  and  thus  cause 
needless  confusion  and  trouble? 

*,*  Chrysanthemum  growers  in  England  should 
take  note  of  thi?. — Ed.,  Garden. 

"Winter  Carnation  growing. — We  grow  our 
Carnations  entirely  in  crops— that  is,  we  have  four 
houses  devoted  to  Carnations— H.  White— and  they 
are  all  kept  at  different  temperatures,  varying  from 
40°  to  00°,  the  house  in  which  the  highest  tem- 
perature is  maintained  coming  in  first,  and  the 
others  following  about  four  weeks  apart  at  Jan.  1. 
All  the  houses  are  then  about  blooming,  say  one 
house  is  going  out,  one  just  beginning,  and  two  in 
full  crop.  These  four  houses  hold  about  10,000 
plants,  and  each  plant  averages  about  forty  blooms. 
Each  house  is  120  feet  by  18  feet,  and  holds  about 
2500  plants.  We  shall  grow  ten  houses  of  Carna- 
tions next  year. 

Kalanchoe  carnea  a  failure. — This  novelty 
was  figured  and  referred  to  in  the  Fhrisi,  March  1 
last  year.  Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  been 
grown  and  flowered  abundantly  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  failure.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  of  the  easiest  possible  cul- 
tivation, and  it  blooms  well  the  first  year  from  seed. 
Planted  out  in  summer  and  lifted  and  potted  in 
the  autumn  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  given  Carna- 
tion or  Rose  house  temperature  it  gets  along  admir- 
ably. The  foliage  is  large,  succulent,  and  coarse, 
and  there  is  nothing  elegant  about  the  plant ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  delicate  pink,  but  far  from  pleasing 
or  striking  in  colour,  and  before  all  are  fully  open 
some  begin  to  wither  off.  Its  only  redeeming  feature 
is  its  sweet  perfume. 

To  kill  slugs.— Mr.  John  Mull,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  writes  me  that  he  has  found  quick  relief  by 
applying  cigar  factory  tobacco  dust  thickly  under- 
neath about  lh3  roots.  This  remedy  is  simple,  in- 
expensive, and  no  i"iury  arises  from  it.  No  one 
need  be  afraid  of  a  liberal  application. 

The   Itural  Xeiv   Yorker  has  been  purchased  by 


Lawson  Valentine  and  E.  H.  Libby.  The  former 
editor,  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman,  will  still  remain  as  editor 
in  chief. — American  Florist. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


THE  DAFFODIL  EXHIBITION. 

Those  who  remember  the  Daffjdil  conference  of 
1884,  at  a  time  when  a  new  love  had  sprung  up  for 
the  flower,  must  have  felt  disappointment  in  the 
small  show  that  lasted  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  of 
this  week — two  days  would  have  been  sufficient — 
in  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  Chiswick.  The  report  given  below  will 
show  that  four  trade  collections  occupied  the  space, 
and, save  acharming  groupfrom  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  a  few  collections  from  amateurs,  that 
was  all.  Not  a  very  encouraging  exhibition  after 
the  large  advertising  the  conference  had  received 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  elsewhere.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  conference  there  was,  of  course,  sufli- 
cient,  as  scarcely  a  variety  of  Narcissus  was  unre- 
presented, and  thus  enthusiasts,  or  those  wishing  to 
study  the  family  closely  in  all  its  phases,  would  have 
found  much  to  interest  them  in  the  four  days'  exhi- 
bition. But,  unlike  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibi- 
tion held  last  autumn,  it  was  stereotyped,  a  repro- 
duction almost  of  what  we  have  every  fortnight  in 
the  spring  season  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Much  more 
artistic  and  interesting  would  it  have  been  to  de- 
part from  the  usual  bunched  style  of  showing 
the  flowers,  and  allow  each  bloom  to  show  its  in- 
dividual expression,  light,  shade,  and  fulness  of 
form  as  we  had,  in  some  measure,  in  the  collection 
from  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  There  is  no  art  in  mak- 
ing a  mass  of  colour ;  but  there  is  in  so  grouping  the 
flowers  that  one  shall  not  destroy  the  expression  of 
the  other.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Tuesday, 
at  3  o'clock,  by  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  the  con- 
ference commenced  on  the  second  day  with  an  open- 
ing address  by  Professor  Michael  Foster. 
Uncommon  Vaeieties. 
In  glancing  through  the  show  of  flowers  there  were 
many  old  favourites,  but  several  newer  kinds  which 
are  worth  cultivating  generally.  A  striking  flower  is 
Glory  of  Leyden,  but  approaching  coarseness  in  the 
massive  substance  of  the  bloom.  It  is  described 
below.  Mme.  de  Graaff,  also  described,  is  another 
gem  ;  and  another  fine  flower  is  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
which  is  one  of  the  white  Daffodils,  the  flower  be- 
ing very  lightly  coloured,  but  not  weak.  It  is  a  bold, 
handsome  bloom,  the  segments  almost  white,  and 
the  trumpet  of  a  pale  primrose  tint,  as  pretty  as 
in  the  flower  itself.  Gloria  Mundi  is  a  Daffodil  of 
the  future.  The  flower  is  about  3  inches  across, 
perianth  broad  and  almost  white,  also  massive,  so  as 
to  make  up  a  firm  rounded  bloom  ;  the  cup  is  pale 
yellow  in  the  centre,  but  the  other  portion  is  as 
bright  as  in  C.  J.  Backhouse,  and  cut  into  at  the 
edge  in  a  charming  way.  Dachess  of  Westminster 
is  one  of  the  Leedsi  section,  and  a  lovely  variety, 
more  like  a  bloom  of  Eucharis  Sanderi  than  any- 
thing we  know  of.  The  flower  is  of  the  purest 
white,  the  cup  soft  primrose-yellow,  deepening  at 
the  upper  portion  to  a  richer  colour.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  flower,  its  softness  of  colouring,  and 
sweet  scent  should  make  it  a  favourite  with  all. 
Barri  conspicuus  and  Sensation,  belonging  to  the 
same  section,  are  very  beautiful.  The  last  is  a  strik- 
ing flower,  the  segments  white  and  the  cup  brilliant 
orange-scarlet,  as  shown  in  the  Kew  collection 
brighter  and  showier  even  than  C.  J.  Backhouse. 
Johnstoni  Mrs.  G.  Cammell  should  be  noted  as  a 
much  finer  flower  than  the  ordinary  Johnstoni. 
Another  variety  of  delicate  beauty  is  Burbidgei 
Falstaff,  which  is  as  pure  as  the  flower  of  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  the  purity  of  the  perianth  set  off 
by  the  orange-scarlet  rim  to  the  cup.  Aurantiacus 
is  a  noble  flower,  the  segments  white,  and  the 
broad  cup  rich  orange-scarlet.  As  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Walker  it  is  superb,  and  if  it  only  keeps  its  charac- 
ter as  thus  seen,  it  should  be  in  all  collections,  even 
the  smallest.  These  were  a  few  of  the  best  uncom- 
mon varieties  exhibited  ;  but  the  seedlings  of  M. 
de  Graaff,  mentioned  below,  were  also  of  rich 
promise. 
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The  Exhibition. 

The  greatest  show  was  made  by  Messrs.  Ban  & 
Son,  of  Covent  Garden  and  Long  Ditton,  who  won 
the  gold  medal,  an  award  well  earned  for  the  splen- 
did range  of  varieties  presented  by  the  firm.  There 
were  200  kinds,  occupying  about  300  square  feet  of 
space,  so  that  it  made  a  feast  of  Daffodils  of  the 
richest  kind.  We  have  before  condemned  the  lumpy 
style  of  placing  the  flowers,  huddling  them  together 
so  as  to  prevent  seeing  in  its  f alness  the  delightful 
expression,  light  and  shade  and  elegance  of  the  in- 
dividual flower.  To  see  the  Daffodil  in  its  finest 
phase,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  nursery  or  in  a 
wild  state.  The  waving  masses  of  flowers  in  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son's  nursery  at  Long  Ditton  show  the  ele- 
gance of  the  leaf  and  flower,  destroyed  by  the  present 
system  of  staging.  We  were  pleased  to  see  some  con- 
cession in  having  foliage  with  the  blooms.  As  a 
mass  of  colour,  nothing  could  have  been  finer  than 
the  collections  staged,  and  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son's 
group  every  phase  almost  of  the  Daffodil  was 
shown.  There  were  several  of  the  Hoop-petticoat 
Narcissi  and  a  few  new  types  which  will  be  heard 
more  of.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  exhibited  was 
Mme.  de  GraaS,  of  which  we  hope  to  give  a  col- 
oured plate.  It  is  a  trumpet  Daffodil,  soft  in  colour, 
bold  and  handsome  in  shape.  The  flower  is  broad, 
massive,  and  showy,  but  without  a  trace  of  coarse- 
ness, the  segments  white  or  almost  cream  colour, 
with  a  tinge  of  pale  sulphur-yellow  down  the  centre 
of  each ;  the  finely  shaped  cup  is  of  a  rich  self 
yellow,  the  margin  sharply  and  evenly  cut  into,  but 
not  jagged.  Another  distinct  and  handsome  type 
is  Glory  of  Leyden,  which  has  a  flower,  however, 
inclining  by  its  bulky  size  to  coarseness.  It  is  one 
of  M.  de  Graaff's  seedlings,  and  has  a  massive 
bloom,  measuring  almost  5  inches  across,  the  seg- 
ments broad,  massive,  and  soft  yellow,  the  trumpet 
measuring  about  1^  inches  in  length,  and  rich  de- 
cided yellow.  The  Daffodils  were  arranged  in 
classes  in  Messrs.  Barr's  large  group,  and  hence  it 
was  easy  to  seek  for  any  particular  variety,  and  we 
also  had  the  rich  effect  of  distinct  colours  massed 
together.  There  were  the  little  Hoop-petticoat  Nar- 
cissi, close  by  splendid  bunches  of  that  finest  of  all 
trumpet  Daffodils,  maximus,  the  richest  self  yellow- 
coloured  variety  in  cultivation.  Another  fine  trum- 
pet kind  is  John  Nelson,  and,  of  course,  well  shown 
were  Emperor,  Golden  Spur,  the  little  nanus,  and 
Captain  Nelson,  a  beautiful  trumpet  variety,  the 
chalice  rich  yellow,  but  the  segments  paler.  Almost 
a  self  is  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  remarkable  for  the 
width  of  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet,  which  measures  2 
inches,  and  is  cut  into  narrow  segments.  It  is  well 
worth  adding  to  any  collection.  Henry  Irving,  an 
early  and  finely  coloured  Daffodil,  was  represented 
by  excellent  flowers,  also  Ard-Rigb,  a  useful  va- 
riety, and,  of  course,  the  little  cyclamineus.  One 
very  distinct  kind  is  Daniel  Dewar.  It  has  small 
flowers,  each  about  the  size  of  that  of  the  Tenby 
Daffodil,  but  with  the  rich  yellow  colour  of  the 
trumpet  taken  on  to  the  lower  half  of  the  segments. 
In  the  open  ground  a  mass  of  this  is  as  rich  as  any 
Daffodil  of  our  acquaintance.  Santa  Maria,  Countess 
of  Annesley,  which  has  been  recently  noted  in  The 
Garden,  and  Johnstoni  Mrs.  George  Cammell  are 
three  good  Narcissi.  Johnstoni  varies  considerably, 
and  the  form  here  named  is  one  of  the  best.  The 
flowers  are  larger  and  more  finely  coloured  than 
those  of  the  type,  not  a  difference  of  degree  only, 
hut  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  a  name.  King 
I'mberto  is  another  distinct  trumpet  Daffodil  al- 
ways to  be  recognised  by  each  of  the  segments 
being  creamy  white,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  central 
line  of  yellow  down  each.  Spnrius  was  well  ex- 
hibited, also  Her  Majesty,  a  finely  coloured  trumpet 
variety,  the  colour  soft  yellow.  In  an  array  of 
Daffodils,  as  shown  at  this  exhibition  and  set  out 
in  such  formal  groups,  the  bicolor  varieties  were 
strikingly  conspicuous;  foremost,  of  course,  was  the 
noble  Horsfieldi,  king  of  all  Daffodils  by  reason  of 
the  splendid  substance,  breadth,  and  colour  of  the 
flowers.  Other  good  kinds  in  this  section  are  Michael 
Fo3ter,  James  Walker,  Dean  Herbert,  the  well-known 
princeps,  and  P.  R.  Barr,  which  has  almost  white 
pegments  and  a  rich  yellow  trumpet.  Of  the  white 
Daffodils,  cernnas,  its  varieties  puloher,  tortuosup, 
and  the  nodding  moschatns  were  the  most  familiar, 


but  also  worth  a  note  were  William  Goldring, 
Snowflake,  a  bold,  almost  white  flower,  and  Lady 
Grosvenor,  a  neat  flower,  the  segments  white,  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  trumpet  tinged  with  the  softest 
primrose  colour.  Another  distinct  break  was  made 
by  a  group  of  inoomparabilis  varieties,  of  which 
C.  J.  Backhouse  is  the  brightest.  We  have  seen 
this  finer  than  the  bunches  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  but  the  flowers  were  sufiiciently  character- 
istic to  show  their  beauty.  The  bright  orange- 
scarlet  of  the  cup  is  strikingly  effective  against  the 
pale  yellow  segments.  Stella,  the  beautiful  Cyno- 
sure, Sir  Watkin,  and  Autocrat,  a  showy  flower, 
the  cup  self  yellow,  and  the  segments  only  a 
trifle  paler.  Gloria  Mundi,  one  of  the  finest  Daffo- 
dils in  the  exhibition,  semi-partitus,  and  Qaeen 
Sophia  are  three  good  kinds,  fit  to  grace  any  gar- 
den. The  brightest  flower  of  all  is,  perhaps,  that 
put  into  a  group  called  Barri,  and  happily  named 
conspicuus.  It  is  in  the  way  of  C.  J.  Backhouse, 
the  segments  yellow,  the  cup  having  a  jagged 
rim  of  rich  orange-scarlet ;  the  expression  of  the 
bloom  is  graceful  and  effective.  Crown  Prince  is 
another  good  kind,  also  Maurice  Vilmorin  ;  and  of 
the  Leedsi  type  we  had  a  good  show  of  such  varie- 
ties as  Gem,  Princess  of  Wales,  a  lovely  flower; 
Beatrice,  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  segments  white,  or 
nearly  so,  the  cup  pale  primrose  colour ;  Minnie 
Hume,  white,  with  a  rich  yellow  trumpet ;  and 
Duchess  of  Westminster.  The  pretty  Angels' 
Tears  (triandrus  albus),  which  sometimes  bears  as 
many  as  seven  flowers  on  a  spike,  was  not  forgotten, 
nor  the  little  Macleai,  ncr  representatives  of  such 
sections  as  Burbidgei  and  Backhousei.  Of  the 
former  one  of  the  finest  is  Falstaff,  a  lovely  flower 
like  that  of  a  Poet's  Narcissus,  the  perianth  snow 
white,  and  the  small  cup  brightened  with  a  rim  of 
orange.  Crown  Princess,  with  a  conspicuous  orange- 
scarlet  rim  to  the  cup,  and  Ellen  Barr  are  also 
worth  noting.  The  last  mentioned  is  very  pretty, 
the  segments  pure  white,  the  cup  orange  at  the 
rim,  and  bringing  out  the  purity  of  the  perianth. 
There  were  also  exhibited  tridymus  and  its  forms, 
odorus,  and  such  varieties  as  rugulosus,  and  a 
rich  series  of  double  Daffodils,  from  the  old  Tela- 
monius  plenus  to  a  double  cernuus  plenns,  a  quite 
double  variety  of  the  same  colour  as  the  single  type. 

The  flowers  from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  Ham,  made 
up  a  noble  group,  unfortunately  crowded  and 
massed  together,  but  perfect  in  freshness  and 
colour,  showing  that  at  Ham  the  Daffodil  must  find 
a  congenial  home.  There  were  100  varieties  exhi- 
bited, and  all  beautifully  fresh;  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  individualise.  Amongst  the  finest  were 
aurantiacns,  previously  noted ;  Nelsoni,  creamy 
white,  the  trumpet  yellow  ;  semi-partitus,  a  pretty 
flower  in  its  delicate  shading  of  yellow ;  Gloria 
Mundi,  and  conspicuus,  which  was  grandly  shown. 
There  were  four  bunches  of  it  which  brought  out  the 
colour  and  expression  of  this  charming  Narcissus. 
W.  Ingram  is  a  good  kind,  the  segments  white,  and 
the  upper  half  of  the  cup  bright  orange.  The 
Poet's  varieties,  especially  ornatus,  made  a 
delicate  show  ;  and  of  all  the  Poet's  section  none  is 
finer  or  more  useful  than  ornatus,  which  is  a  stan- 
dard market  variety,  and  grown  in  large  quantities 
by  Mr.  Walker  at  his  Daffodil  farm.  Remarkable 
also  was  the  series  of  double  kinds,  and  still  more 
so  the  several  trumpet  varieties,  which  included 
maximus  in  its  purest  character  and  Horsfieldi, 
which  seems  to  relish  the  soil  and  air  of  Ham.  In 
no  other  place  have  we  seen  finer  blooms  than 
these — the  colour  clear  and  rich,  and  the  segments 
of  unusual  breadth.  Captain  Nelson  has  a  trumpet 
quite  2  inches  across  at  the  mouth,  and  should  be 
made  careful  note  of  as  a  useful  Daffodil.  Of 
course,  these  were  not  the  only  fine  Daffodils  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Walker,  as  many  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  as  being  in  other  collections  were  exhi- 
bited. All  were  in  the  finest  condition  (silver  medal). 

A  large  and  representative  group  was  that  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  who  were 
especially  strong  in  the  varieties  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissus,  their  collection  comprising  fifty  distinct 
kinds.  There  were  such  well-known  varieties  as 
Bazelman  major,  Sjleil  d'Or  (the  richest  of  all 
in  colour),  Gloriosa,  White  Pearl  (a  white  and 


beautiful  variety),  Grootvoorst,  and  Her  Majesty. 
Bat  we  like  this  section  least  of  all,  especially 
when  bunched  together,  as  then  they  are  still 
more  stiff  and  lumpy.  Altogether  there  were  about 
180  varieties  shown ;  and  besides  the  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  kinds,  the  best  of  the  trumpet  Daffodils 
already  mentioned,  moschatus  in  variety.  Hoop- 
petticoat  Daffodils,  incomparabilis  of  many  kinds, 
and  Leedsi,  of  which  Duchess  of  Brabant  is  worth 
a  note.  The  flower  is  creamy-white  and  the  cup 
yellow — a  bold,  handsome,  and  refined  bloom. 
Other  sections  were  represented,  and  all  the  flowers 
were  fresh  and  characteristic.  Messrs.  Veitch  also 
had  several  new  varieties  (silver  medal). 

Mr.  W.  Poupart,  of  Twickenham,  a  large  grower 
of  Daffodils  for  market,  had  also  a  large  collection, 
comprising  about  one  hundred  varieties.  This  does 
not  mean  that  this  number  of  kinds  is  grown  for 
market,  as  for  this  purpose  the  sorts  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  of  rich  and  decided  col- 
ours. There  is,  however,  at  Twickenham  a  repre- 
sentative collection — from  the  little  Bulbocodiums 
to  the  big  trumpet  varieties.  Maximus,  Emperor, 
princeps,  the  double  Orange  Phcenix,  and  the  Poet's 
varieties  were  amongst  the  best  exhibited ;  while 
many  of  the  kinds  mentioned  previously  were  in  the 
finest  possible  character  (silver  medal). 

A  small  collection  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
of  Exeter,  had  evidently  suffered  in  transit.  The 
flowers  were  bruised  and  crushed  out  of  character, 
especially  the  moschatus  varieties. 

The  groups  described  were  the  trade  collections  ; 
but  an  excellent  collection  came  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew — not  to  make  a  mass  of  colour,  but 
to  represent  each  phase  of  Daffodil  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  thus  we  had  a  rich  variety  of  kinds.  The 
citron-coloured  Hoop-petticoat  was  well  shown,  also 
Johnstoni  Mrs.  G.  Cammell  and  muticus,  with  its 
narrow  segments  and  rich  yellow  cylindrical  trum- 
pet. There  were  seven  bunches  of  pallidus  prseoox 
and  the  brightest  flowers  of  Barri  Sensation  in  the 
show  ;  Mary  Anderson,  conspicuous  for  a  self 
orange-scarlet  cop  ;  Duchess  of  Westminster,  beau- 
tifully shown ;  W.  \Vilks,  rich  self  yellow  trumpet 
and  broad  segments  of  about  equal  width  ;  N.  Ber- 
nard! ;  a  rich  series  of  Poet's  Narcissus,  and  also 
of  odorus,  Tazetta  patulus,  and  Muzart  orientalis, 
rnpicola,  tridymus,  Hume's  Giant,  a  big,  pendent 
trumpet  Daffodil,  the  segments  narrow  and  the 
chalice  bold  and  handsome ;  triandrus  albus,  M.  de 
Graaff,  and  fine  trusses  of  Horsfieldi  and  allied 
varieties. 

Amateurs  were  not  numerous.  The  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon,  had  a  collection 
of  fifty  varieties,  exhibiting,  for  the  most  part, 
splendid  flowers,  especially  of  Sir  Watkin,  and  ar- 
ranged more  tastefully  than  in  any  other  collection, 
each  bloom  having  suflicient  space  to  show  off  its 
individual  charm  and  expression.  The  flowers  were 
not  bunched  closely,  and  made  to  face  one  way. 
The  variety  Sir  Watkin  was  finer  than  we  have  ever 
seen  it  since  it  was  first  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Dick- 
son, of  Chester.  He  was  awarded  the  silver  chal- 
lenge cup.  Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan,  of  Valleyfield, 
Penicuick,  N.B  ,  also  had  a  good  collection,  and  he 
was,  except  in  the  class  for  a  collection,  the  only 
competitor  for  the  prizes  offered  for  fifty  and  twenty- 
five  varieties  respectively.  He  was  adjudged  the 
two  silver  medals,  one  of  which  was  offered  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son  for  fifty  varieties. 

The  Conference. 

This  was  opened  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last  by 
Professor  Michael  Foster,  who  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  naming  of  Daffodils,  mentioning  the  im- 
portant point  that  is  not  always  taken  note  of,  that 
a  name  should  not  be  applied  except  in  cases  where 
it  is  necessary,  and  nothing  should  be  named  un- 
less the  variety  is  quite  distinct.  This  was  the  gist 
of  Professor  Michael  Foster's  remarks,  which  were 
followed  by  Mr.  Sorase-Dickins'  account  of  the 
work  and  origin  of  the  Narcissus  committee,  and 
whose  proceedings  have  always  been  reported  in 
The  Garden.  He  mentioned  that  eighty-tour 
varieties  had  been  registered  since  the  formation  of 
the  committee  in  188G,  including  eleven  yesterday. 
One  great  work  of  the  committee  is  to  keep  the 
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nomenclatnre  clear  and  regular,  an  important 
matter  when  varieties  increase  so  rapidly.  They  had 
also  given  careful  attention  to  the  Narcissus  disease 
of  1887.  Mr.  Scrase-Dickins  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Barbidge,  whose  excellent  paper  we  give  an  abstract 
of.  The  address  of  the  Rev.  G.  Engleheart  on 
' '  Seeds  and  Seedlings  "  was  full  of  interest.  He  said 
that  the  raising  of  Daffodils  from  teed  is  increasing 
rapidly  every  year,  and  gave  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  his  own  work  in  cross-fertilisation.  The 
little  white  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  crossed  with 
the  white  triandrus  had  given  a  very  pretty  interme- 
diate flower.  A  cross  between  the  little  sweet-scented 
Jonquil  and  the  ordinary  trumpet  Daffodil  resulted 
in  a  tridymus  variety.  The  Poet's  Narcissus,  the 
common  Pheasant's-eye,  and  the  trumpet  varie- 
ties had  given  rise  to  the  incomparabilis  forms. 
As  to  poeticus  ornatus,  Mr.  Engleheart  thought  it 
was  a  lowland  early-flowering  form,  selected  for 
its  fine  character.  He  also  said  that  Daffodil  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  in  cold  frames,  and 
be  allowed  to  stay  there  two  years.  When  about  the 
size  of  a  Hazel  nut  the  young  seedlings  are  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground.  Out  of  100  seedlings  only 
one  good  kind  worth  naming  is  obtained  on  an 
average.  There  was  some  discussion  on  the  various 
papers  read. 

Narcissus  committee. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Narcissus  committee  held  at  Cbiswick  on  Tuesday, 
April  15,  1890,  the  following  varieties  were  regi- 
stered ;  Captain  Nelson,  Nelson's  Orange  (Nelsoni 
aurantius),  shown  by  Captain  Nelson  ;  P.  R.  Barr, 
Intermedins  Sunset,  shown  by  Mr.  Barr ;  and  the 
following  seedlings  raised  by  M.  De  Graaff  and 
shown  by  him  :  Mme.  Plemp,  Samson,  Lena,  Mrs. 
Walter  Ware,  Duchess  of  Teck,  Golden  Vase,  Miss 
White,  making  the  total  number  of  varieties  regi- 
stered by  the  committee  fifty-four  in  all.  Captain 
Nelson  showed  some  white  moschatns  and  self 
coloured  yellow  Ajax,  raised  from  the  same  pod  of 
seed.— C.R.  Sceasb-Dickins,  Han.  Sec. 

Besides  Daffodils  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  showed 
a  miscellaneous  lot  of  hardy  flowers.  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses  of  beautiful  colours  came  from 
Miss  Jekyll,  and  a  box  of  flowers  of  Marechal  Niel 
Rose,  delicate  in  colour  and  of  splendid  form, 
from  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hodgson, 
Shirley,  Croydon.  Blooms  of  Camellia  reticulata 
from  the  Society's  Gardens,  and  of  Rhododen- 
dron gloxinifeflora,  the  flowers  white,  spotted  with 
crimson-brown,  and  borne  in  a  large  truss,  from 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  were  also  ex- 
hibited. 

HISTORY  OF  CULTIVATED  NARCISSUS.* 
Mb.  Burbidge  prefaced  his  lecture  by  quoting  the 
sing-song  lines  of  the  children — 

Queen  Daffadowndilly  has  come  into  town, 
In  yellow  petticoats  and  a  green  gown — 
and  remarked  how  singularly  appropriate  it  seemed 
to  him  this  holding  of  a  four  days'  tournament 
under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Daffodil  in  the  time- 
honoured  and  memory-haunted  precincts  of  the 
Chiswick  garden — a  garden  visited  years  ago  by 
Haworth,  Herbert,  Salisbury,  Sabine,  Lindley, 
Sweet,  Ellacombe,  and  many  others  of  the  former 
lovers  of  the  Narcissus  as  a  beautiful  spring  flower. 

The  lecturer  then  pointed  out  that  a  love  for 
these  fragrant  blossoms  was  almost  as  old  as  human 
history  itself,  and  gave  quotations  from  the  Homeric 
"Hymn  to  Derneter "  (b.c.  1000)  and  from  the 
"  Oedipus  at  Colonus  "  of  Sophocles,  both  of  whom 
mentioned  Narcissus  Tazetta  for  its  glittering 
beauty  and  fragrance  nearly  3000  years  ago.  It 
was  next  observed  that  the  written  history  of  this 
delectable  flower  showed  the  duality  of  human  pro- 
gress, since  all  the  most  noble  objects  of  human  in- 
terest had  first  of  all  obtained  honourable  notice 
(as  in  the  present  instance  of  the  flower  Narcissus) 
from  the  great  poets,  who  were  really  seers  or  pro- 
phets instinctively  gifted  or  inspired ;  hence  the 


*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Narciesus  Confer- 
ence, held  at  the  Chiswick  Garden  of  the  Uojal  Horli- 
oultural  Society  on  April  16,1890,_by  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin. 


bards  had  ever  been,  and  were  still,  the  true  and 
reliable  guide-posts  or  milestones  along  the  great 
highway  of  human  life. 

Again  Mr.  Burbidge  emphasised  the  fact  that  the 
best  of  practical  workers  were  successful,  and  their 
best  work  permanent  in  proportion  to  their  natural 
instincts  rather  than  to  artificial  training,  although, 
of  course,  it  was  conceded  that  apt  instincts  and 
careful  training  as  co-existent  were  better  than 
either  alone.  The  main  fact  remaining  that  while 
the  poets  lead  all  progress,  the  practical  men  and  the 
scientists  follow  and  illustrate  the  truth  and  force 
of  the  poets'  teaching.  The  lecturer  here  observed 
that  much  of  the  floral  history  must  ever  remain 
unknown.  We  may  now-a-days,  for  example,  never 
know  what  was  the  favourite  flower  of  Helen  of 
Troy,  or  that  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt's  fascinating  queen, 
but  he  remarked  that  both  these  great  and  beauti- 
ful women  must  often  have  seen  the  Clustered  Nar- 
cissus (N.  Tazetta);  and  even  if  blue-eyed  Helen  did 
not,  like  Persephone,  stoop  to  gather  it  from  the 
Grass  of  the  Grecian  meadows,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  incense-loving  Cleopatra,  when  tired 
of  fire-like  Pomegranate  buds,  had  often  worn  clus- 
ters of  Narcissus  in  her  blue-black  hair,  just  as  do 
the  wives  of  sunshiny  Egypt  and  of  Arabia  to-day. 

Turning  from  poetry  and  speculative  "  guesses 
at  truth,"  the  lecturer  next  emphasised  the  fact 
that  Mr.  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  celebrated  egypto- 
logist,  had  recently  discovered — that  is  to  say,  in 
1888— at  Hawara,  in  Egypt,  actual  flowers  of  Nar- 
cissus Tazetta,  as  before  alluded  to.  These  offer- 
ings to  the  honoured  dead  are  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  Greek  residents  in  Egypt,  and  are 
now  preserved  in  the  collections  at  Kew,  where 
they  may  be  seen. 

After  the  poets  of  Greece,  however,  in  chrono- 
logical order  came  the  early  Greek  physicians, 
such  as  Hippocrates,  and  at  a  much  later  date 
Galen,  both  of  whom  recommended  the  usage  of 
the  poisonous  or  narcotic  roots  of  Narcissus  for 
anaesthetic  and  medical  purposes. 

Theophratus  of  Eresus  (B.C.  37-1-286)'  described 
the  plant,  and  he  appears  to  be  the  first  to  allude 
to  its  increase  by  means  of  seeds,  which  he  tells 
us  "  were  sometimes  gathered  for  sowing,"  and  he 
further  says  that  the  fleshy  roots  or  bulbs  were 
sometimes  planted.  As  a  beautiful  and  variable 
wild  and  garden  flower  in  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  in  N.  Africa,  and  in  the  East,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  flower  has  ever  been  popular, 
but,  so  far  as  English  gardens  are  concerned,  the 
Narcissus  seems  to  have  first  become  famous  during 
or  shortly  previous  to  Elizabethan  times,  when  all 
the  greatest  poets  mention  it,  and  during  the  same 
epoch  both  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  the  royal  herba- 
lists of  their  day,  illustrate  or  describe  at  least  100 
kinds,  and  of  these  old  Gerard  (15',17-1<;3,3)  espe- 
cially writes  that  "  all  and  every  one  of  them " 
abounded  in  London  gardens.  No  doubt  the  com- 
mon yellow  Daffodil  of  the  woods  and  meadows  in 
"  Merry  England  "  had  been  popular  as  a  flower  for 
the  making  of  festive  wreathrj  or  garlands  long  be- 
fore exotic  kinds  were  introduced  and  cultivated 
in  gardens,  since  these  are  mentioned  by  Chancer 
and  other  early  English  poets,  just  as  they  were  by 
those  of  ancient  Greece. 

When  the  great  wave  of  early  17th  century  cul- 
ture spread  over  Europe,  choice  Narcissi  were  im- 
ported from  Constantinople  and  the  Levant  gener- 
ally, as  Gerard  quaintly  tells  us  was  the  fact,  "along 
with  other  bulbed  flowers,"  these  latter  including 
the  more  attractive  Tulip,  and  no  doubt  the  Hya- 
cinth as  well. 

Mr.  Burbidge  next  alluded  to  the  old  Dutch 
paintings  of  garden  flowers,  dating  from  1590-1650, 
and  in  which  many  kinds  of  Narcissi  find  por- 
traiture. He  in  particular  instanced  one  picture 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  (No.  477),  viz., 
"  Triomphe  d'Amour,"  the  figures  by  Zampieri,  the 
wreath  of  flowers  surrounding  them  being  by 
Seghers,  "  Le  Jesuit  d'Anvers,"  this  wreath  con- 
taining life-size  portraits  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
kinds  of  Narcissi  and  of  Daffodils,  some  of  which 
are  the  rarities  of  to-day.  Other  pictures  exist  in 
the  Musfie  des  Arts  Decoratifs  at  Paris,  in  our  own 


National  Gallery,  and  other  collections,  public  and 
private,  in  which  these  flowers  find  a  place,  and 
even  our  English  Cleopatra,  Queen  Elizabeth,  seems 
to  have  been  fond  of  them,  since  in  a  portrait  of 
her  by  Zuccherio,  hanging  in  the  Examination 
Hall  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  is  a  flower  of 
the  purple-ringed  or  Poet's  Narcissus  painted  in 
a  prominent  position  by  her  side.  Again,  in  the 
rare  old  folios  and  other  books  of  the  same  epoch 
(1590-1650),  many  species  and  varieties,  including 
several  natural  or  wild  hybrids,  are  illustrated 
either  by  wood  engravings  (mostly  made  at  the 
then  celebrated  Plantin,  or  Plantin-Moretus  Press, 
at  Antwerp)  or  by  copperplate  etchings  or  en- 
gravings. 

Especial  mention  was  made  of  the  works  of  the 
pre-Linnean  botanists,  such  as  L'Obel,  Dodoens 
L'Ecluse  (who  was  one  of  the  first  and  best  of 
European  plant  collectors),  Jean  Robin,  Gerard, 
and  Parkinson.  Mr.  Burbidge  also  alluded  to  some 
rare  works,  such  as  De  Bry's  and  Sweert's  "  Flori- 
legia,"  the  "  Hortus  Floridus  "  of  Crispian  Passe, 
Junr.,  "Jardin  du  Roy"  and  "Theatrum  Floirc," 
and  to  the  ill-fated  book  of  drawings  issued  by  the 
Rudbecks  in  1702,  called  the  "  Campi  Elysii,"  of 
which  only  two  or  three  copies  exist,  most  of  the 
issue,  wood-blocks,  &c.,  having  been  burned  in  the 
great  fire  at  Upsala  in  1702.  It  was  stated  that  the 
only  complete  copy  of  this  last  work  is  that  in  the 
Sherardian  Library  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Oxford,  but  there  is  also  a  copy  less  perfect  in  the 
Banksian  Library,  British  Museum,  which  contains 
all  the  woodcuts  illustrating  the  Narcissi.  It  was 
also  stated  that  portraits  of  two  of  the  beautiful 
white  Spanish  Daffodils  were  seen  by  Salisbury  (a 
noted  authority  on  these  flowers  about  a  century 
ago)  in  the  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  They  were 
worked  in  coloured  silks  on  a  fire-screen  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Henry  IV.  to  La  Belle  Gabri- 
elle.  Salisbury  especially  tells  ns  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  1., 
that  these  representations  were  most  natural  and 
life-like,  the  legend  worked  beneath  them  being 
"  Coquelourdes  Blancs,  1598, "  or  the  year  before 
John  Gerard,  the  barber  surgeon,  published  his 
famous  "  Herbal,"  which,  bulky  as  it  was,  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  general  study  of  botany  and 
gardening  in  England  for  years  and  years  after  it 
first  appeared.  a 

Mr.  Burbidge  next  alluded  to  the  history  of  the 
cultivated  and  wild  Narcissi,  and  to  the  now  nume- 
rous and  ever-increasing  garden  hybrids  and  seed- 
lings, as  also  to  the  men,  like  Herbert,  Leeds, 
Backhouse,  Horsfield  and  Nelson,  &c.,  who  have  in 
the  main  enriched  our  modern  gardens  with  the 
most  beautiful  forms  and  phases  of  this  flower.  A 
considerable  and  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Burbidge's 
paper  consisted  of  a  chronological  history  of  the 
genus  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  In  this  tabulated  list  mention  is  made 
under  dates  of  all  the  principal  poets,  physicians, 
philosophers,  and  botanists  who  have  alluded  to 
the  odour,  beauty,  uses,  &c.,  of  this  now  fashionable 
flower,  or  with  whose  names  it  has  become 
connected. 

The  lecturer  did  not  read  this  portion  of  his 
masterly  paper,  as  being  too  long  and  too  full  of 
dates  and  detail,  but  as  it  will  probably  be  published 
in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
which  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
conference  is  over,  it  may  then  be  perused  by  all 
interested  in  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  It 
forms  a  concise  and  popular  index  to  the  principal 
men  and  books,  and  will  be  found  handy  for 
reference  from  time  to  time.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  exhibition  of  actual  flowers  of  the 
Narcissus  and  the  Daffodil  was  a  most  interesting 
one,  containing  as  it  did  almost  every  known  spe- 
cies and  variety  now  in  bloom. 


Names  of  plants. — John  Bennett. — Dendrobium 

pi-imuliDum. H.   D. — 1,   Dendrobium   fimbriatum  ; 

2,    Dendrobitim      undulatum  ;      3,     Primula      cash- 

ineriana. H.   F.   T.—l,  C.attleya  _  Schra'deri ;    the 

otlier  is  C.  speciosisaima  ;  2,  Lajlia  cinnabariir.i. — —J. 
^P,.,.,,._l,  Dendrobium  deusiflorumj   2,  Dendrobium 

fimbriatum  ;  others  next  week. A  Constant  Reader. 

^Cassia  corymboea. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 

AMERICAN  OAKS  IN  BELGIUM. 
American  Oaks  have  been  introduced  into  Bel- 
gium comparatively  recently.  The  oldest  in  the 
country  are  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old.  They  thrive  here  admirably,  however, 
and  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  a  light 
sandy  soil  with  a  rather  moiat  subsoil,  the 
annual  shoots  often  exceeding  4  feet  in  length. 
The  Belgian  Government  has  of  late  years  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  attention  to  plantations  of 
trees  along  the  highways.  Our  Elm  (Ulmus 
campestris)  injures  crops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  highways  with  its  long  superficial  roots, 
and  on  this  account  has  been  largely  abandoned 
in  highway  plantations  ;  and  where  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  them,  the  Red  and  Spanish  Oaks 
have  been  largely  planted.  In  the  province  of 
Linibourg,  where  the  soil  is  suited  to  them, 
thousands  of  these  two  trees  have  been  used 
with  the  greatest  success.  The  growth  of  the 
Red  Oak  is  marvellous.  Trees  only  forty-five 
years  old  have  an  average  trunk  circumference 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground  of  5  feet  11  Lnclies, 
and  an  average  height  of  more  than  60  feet. 
The  actual  money  value  of  these  trees  is  from 
24s.  to  323.  In  another  plantation  made  in  1845 
the  trunks  have  an  average  of  4  feet  11  inches, 
and  in  still  another  made  as  late  as  1852  they 
have  an  average  trunk  circumference  of  5  feet  3 
inches.  If  the  development  of  the  Red  Oak 
continues  to  be  as  satisfactory  in  the  future  as 
it  has  been,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  in  Belgium 
trees  at  least  3J  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  100 
feet  high. 

The  density  of  the  wood  of  Qaercus  rubra,  as 
compared  with  our  native  Oak,  Qnercus  Robur, 
is  :  Q.  rubra,  301  ;  Q.  Robur,  o77.  The  com- 
parison of  these  two  totals  shows  that  the  wood 
of  the  American  species  is  harder  than  that  of 
the  European.  In  the  trials  which  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the 
American  tree  grown  here,  in  carriage-building 
and  in  cabinet-making,  its  great  value  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  Where  the  native  Oak 
remains  dwarfed  and  stunted  owing  to  a  soil  too 
light  for  its  best  development,  the  Red  Oak 
grows  with  luxuriance ;  and  its  introduction 
into  those  parts  of  Belgium  where  the  soU  is 
light  and  sandy  is  a  benefit  which  all  land- 
holders now  recognise  ;  and  it  appears  evident 
that  in  a  few  years  the  American  Oak  wUl  have 
replaced  the  native  species  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Quercus  palustris  seems  destined,  like  the 
Red  Oak,  to  be  a  very  useful  tree  here.  There 
are  plantations  in  this  country  sixty  years  old, 
and  which  contain  trees  with  trunks  more 
than  0  feet  in  circumference.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  this  species  grows  more  rapidly  even 
than  the  Red  Oak  ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  the 
trunk  rises  more  rapidly  than  the  trunks  of 
other  American  Oaks.  There  are  some  beauti- 
ful plantations  of  this  tree  along  the  highways 
of  Limbourg,  admirable  examples  of  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  promising  the  best  results  for 
the  future.  It  is  now  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  make  trials  with  Quercus  tinctoria  and 
Quercus  Phellos.— Alfred  Wesmabl,  in  Garden 
and  Forest. 

The  "Walnut  —This  is  comparatively  bat  little 
planted,  a  sicgnlar  fact  when  the  beanty  and  value 
of  its  wood  are  taken  into  account.  For  gun-stocks 
and  much  of  onr  finer  sorts  of  furniture,  Walnut 
timber  is  invaluable.  Walnut  trees,  moreover,  are 
free  growing  on  almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  the 
crops  of  nuts  which  they  produce  would  pay  at  least 
the  rent  of  the  land  on  which  they  grow,  while  free- 
hold might  be  purchased  with  trees  of  fourscore 


years  of  age.  Walnuts  in  a  landscape,  also,  are 
trees  of  mark,  their  magnificent  heads  of  fine  foli- 
age in  parks  or  paddocks  rendering  them  especially 
adapted  for  such  situations.  They  associate  well 
with  Oak,  Beech,  Elm,  Sweet  and  Horse  Chestnut, 
as  well  as  with  various  other  trees,  and  they  do  not 
rob  the  land  more  than  their  companions  do.  Their 
smooth  glossy  leaves  are  washed  clean  by  every 
shower,  and  the  foliage  is  not  so  thick  as  to  throw 
the  rain  off  the  Grass  or  to  keep  air  currents  from 
circulating  freely  among  the  branches.  There  are, 
therefore,  no  trees  either  in  park  or  pasture  under 
which  herbage  grows  better  than  it  does  under 
Walnuts.  Besides,  Walnuts  come  into  leaf  late, 
make  their  growth  quickly,  and  lose  their  foliage 
nearly  all  at  once,  after  the  first  autumn  frost. 
Thus  a  chance  is  given  to  take  the  leaves  out  of  the 
way,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  Grass,  while  the  shin- 
ing dark  young  wood  with  the  greyish  mature  limbs 
are  left  full  in  view.  I  do  not  know  a  tree  that 
will  more  quickly  grow  into  a  useful  size.— J. 


WILLOWS  FOR  TIMBER. 
In  Thk  Garden,  April  5  (p.  334),  "  J.  H.  D."  says, 
"Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me 
the  best  variety  of  Willow  to  plant  for  growing 
into  good  timber  trees  on  a  low-lying  meadow 
in  Suffolk  ?  " 

The  Willow  comprises  a  large  number  of  species 
and  varieties,  but  the  following  sorts  are  all  of 
quick  growth,  attain  a  large  size  when  planted  on 
congenial  soil,  and  may  be  grown  either  as  single 
specimens  on  the  lawn,  or  in  plantations  where 
profit  is  the  object  in  view. 

The  Huntingdon  Willow  (Salix  alba),  in  fa- 
vourable situations,  often  attains  a  height  of  from  50 
feet  to  80  feet,  with  a  uniform  thickness  of  trunk. 
The  wood  is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes  in 
connection  with  railways,  and  generally  commands 
a  ready  sale  and  a  good  price.  When  fully  esta- 
blished it  makes  a  fine  specimen  tree,  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of  its  leaves  being  clothed  with 
fine  silky  hairs  of  a  whitish  or  silvery  colour. 

The  Bediobd  Willow  (S.  Russelliana)  was  first 
brought  into  notice  some  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago  by  His  Grace  the  then  Duke  of  Bedford.  Like 
the  former,  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  beat  tree 
Willows  for  general  utility  in  the  tribe  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  all  that  has  been  said,  with  some 
slight  exceptions,  regarding  the  Huntingdon  species 
may  be  applied  here.  As  a  specimen  tree,  however, 
the  Bedford  Willow,  when  fully  established,  has 
rather  more  of  a  ragged  appearance  than  the 
Huntingdon  species,  and  the  leaves,  although  of 
nearly  the  same  size  and  shape,  have  a  smooth, 
glossy  surface,  destitute  of  the  silvery  hairy  coat- 
ing so  characteristic  of  that  variety.  As  both  trees 
like  a  soft,  loamy  soil,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending them  as  suitable  for  "  J.  H.  D.'s " 
Suffolk  meadow. 

The  Red-wood  Willow  (S.fragilis)  is  another 
tree  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  planter.  Its 
wood  is  considered  by  carpenters  to  be  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  tribe  to  which 
it  belongs.  In  many  parts  of  this  country  as  well 
as  Ireland  the  wood  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes  by  builders  and  others.  I  have  always 
found  country  carpenters  prefer  the  Red  Willow 
timber  to  any  other  kind,  owing  to  its  light,  tough, 
and  lasting  qualities.  One  great  fault  of  the  tree 
is,  that  when  it  attains  its  normal  size,  the  top 
branches  are  apt  to  lose  their  vitality,  which  gives 
the  tree  an  ugly  appearance  and  renders  it  unsuit- 
able for  planting  as  a  single  specimen  in  the  park 
or  lawn.  The  appearance  of  the  tree  when  in  per- 
fect health  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Hunting- 
don Willow,  the  leaves  being  coated  on  both  sides 
with  a  silvery  downy  substance  in  the  same  manner. 
The  Red-wood  Willow  will  grow  in  any  soil  of  ordi- 
nary texture,  but  prefers  a  damp  cool  soil  in  hollow 
places  free  of  stagnant  water. 

The  Goat  Willow  (S.  caprea)  is  a  hardy  native 
tree  of  medium  siz",  and  grows  in  all  classes  of 
soil  and  situations,  from  the  boggy  swamp  to  dry 
rocky  places  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  2000  feet  above  sea-level.    I  have 


cut  some  very  good  timber  of  this  species  growing 
upon  dry  soil  resting  upon  limestone  rock  in  the  na- 
tural forest  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  1000  feet. 
Its  wood  when  clean  grown  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  capable  of  being  utilised  for  a  great  many  pur- 
poses. It  forms  a  beautiful  round-headed  speci- 
men some  40  feet  or  50  feet  high,  the  dark  brown 
glossy  bark  of  its  branches  and  twigs  affording  a 
fine  contrast  with  its  prominent  white  buds  and 
golden  coloured  catkins  in  spring.— J.  B.  Webster. 

In  Austria  we  plant  for  timber  trees  Salix 

alba  and  S.  vitellina.  S.  caspioa,  which  I  find  to  be 
a  very  ornamental  tree,  is  also  used,  as  it  produces 
fine  upright  stems. — Louis  Kropatsch,  Henna. 

The  Austrian  Fir. — I  fully  agree  with  what 
"  Y."  says  (p.  23(j,  Garden,  March  8)  on  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  the  Austrian  Fir.  In  this  locality 
(Liphook)  the  trees  beat  Scotch  Fir  as  a  shelter.  It 
is  always  a  remarkably  healthy  vigorous  tree  with 
me,  forming  a  dense  screen  and  never  losing  its 
good  shape  or  dwindling  off  with  a  shabby  appear- 
ance. Eighteen  years  ago  its  good  qualities  were 
not  so  well  known  as  they  are  now,  but  fortunately 
I  fixed  upon  putting  it  in  the  most  exposed  and 
windy  situation  I  had  to  plant  in  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  hide  out  a  road  and  building,  and  I  have 
always  rejoiced  that  I  decided  on  it  for  that  pur- 
pose.— M.  R. 

Fencing. — This  is  an  indispensable  operation 
in  the  preparation  of  ground  for  planting.  It  ought 
never  to  be  considered  a  point  of  minor  importance, 
but  ought  to  be  attended  to  immediately  after  the 
clearing  of  the  ground,  lest  the  future  operations 
of  making  roads,  drainage,  and  pitting  might  suffer 
damage  from  stray  cattle  or  other  causes.  In  se- 
lecting a  fence  for  a  plantation  the  first  object  to 
be  aimed  at  is  durability  ;  next,  the  least  possible 
ultimate  expense.  In  some  cases  a  necessity  for 
ornament  may  guide  the  selection,  but  in  all  other 
cases,  and  where  the  requisite  material  can  be  ob- 
tained, a  stone  dyke  is  to  be  preferred,  both  for 
durability  and  ultimate  cheapness.  In  many  situa- 
tions, however,  it  may  be  difficult,  or  altogether 
impossible,  to  obtain  stones  ;  in  such  cases  a  wire 
railing  with  Larch  posts  offers  a  good  substitute  ; 
and,  if  economical  considerations  extend  beyond 
the  present,  a  little  extra  labour  and  expense  in 
charring  the  ends  of  the  posts  or  dipping  them  into 
some  solution  to  resist  the  decomposition  which 
inevitably  ensues  from  contact  with  the  soil,  and 
coating  the  part  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  with 
boiling  coal  tar,  or  other  solution  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  will  eventually  pay,  by  increasing  the 
durability  of  the  paling.  Where  cheapness  guides 
the  choice,  a  dyke  and  ditch,  with  a  hedge  of  Whins 
on  the  top — the  materials  of  which  the  dyke  is 
built  being  taken  from  the  outside- will  form  a 
fence  of  considerable  efliciency,  although  this  is, 
at  best,  but  a  clumsy  and  not  very  certain  protec- 
tion to  the  plantation,  especially  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years,  when  the  trees  are  young.  In  such 
places  as  require  an  ornamental  fence,  a  hedge  is, 
no  doubt,  the  most  suitable  ;  Beech,  Hornbeam, 
Holly,  and  Thorn  are  the  more  common  materials, 
but  the  two  former  do  not  offer  such  resistance  to 
animals  as  may,  in  many  instanceF,  be  desirable ; 
the  two  latter  will,  in  time,  make  an  excellent 
fence,  especially  Thorn,  which  offers  greater  resist- 
ance to  animals  than  Holly,  and  is  also  much 
cheaper.  Holly,  being  an  evergreen,  may  be  pre- 
ferred in  some  instances ;  still,  as  a  general  rule. 
Thorn  is  the  best.  Hedges,  however,  reijuire  to  be 
protected  for  a  number  of  years  by  a  paling.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  select  such  material,  and  to  give 
it  such  treatment  as  will  make  it  last  till  the  hedge 
is  a  sufficient  fence.  Hedges  also  entail  consider- 
able expense,  not  in  the  original  laying  down 
merely,  for  continued  yearly  attention  must  be 
paid  to  them,  and  they  amply  repay  it  all  by  the 
charm  they  give  to  the  landscape. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— r*!»  journal  it 
pi'-blishid  in  neatly  hmtnd  Monthly  Farts,  hi  this  fm-m  the 
coloured  platen  are  best  preserved,  and  it  w  most  suitable  for 
reference  jirevious  to  the  issue  of  the  halj-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  Gd. ;  post  free,  I5.  Sd.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1889,  thirty-six  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £11 ;  half  morocco,  £32  8s. 
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"  This  is  an  Ax't 
Which  does  mend  N:i,ture  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
Thk  Art  itself  is  ^atvre."— Shakespeare. 


WEEDS. 
What  is  a  weed  1  It  is  generally  easier  to 
ask  a  question  than  to  answer  it.  If  we  say, 
of  course,  every  wild  flower  is  a  weed,  it  would 
evidently  bo  a  great  mistake  ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  many  wild  flowers  are  cultivated  with 
the  trroatest  care  in  some  gardens.  The  yellow 
Toad-flax  (Linaria  vulgaris),  which  in  some 
pirts  of  tlio  country  abounds  on  the  top  of 
many  a  hedge,  thrusting  its  beautiful  yellow 
spikes  high  np  aliove  Brambles  and  Grass, 
and  known  commonly  Ijy  the  name  of  Butter 
and  Eggs,  will  in  otjier  places  bo  carefully 
cultivated  as  anything  but  a  weed,  rather  as 
a  treasure  which  brightens  the  summer 
garden.  On  the  other  Land,  there  are  many 
plants  which  are  grown  only  in  gardens,  but 
which  deserve  most  distinctly  the  name  of 
weeds,  because  of  their  inveterate  habit  of  de- 
fying all  your  ettbrts  to  get  rid  of  tliem.  In 
the  west  country  sucli  plants  are  said  to 
"  wrastle,"  that  is,  their  long,  tough,  fibrous 
roots  run  underground,  and  the  leaves  re-ap- 
pear in  all  directions  just  where  you  do  not 
want  them.  I  suppose  that  nasty  weed,  Couch 
Grass,  is  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  this. 
But  the  Japanese  Anemone  is  almost  as  bad, 
and  once  you  let  it  gain  a  footing  in  a  rockery, 
because  of  its  fine  autumnal  red  flowers,  it  will 
give  you  some  trouble  to  keep  it  in  order.  It 
is  like  the  famous  Hydra,  which  only  Her- 
cules was  able  to  destroy,  and  even  he  could 
not  do  it  without  help,  because  as  soon  as  one 
head  was  cut  oil",  two  imiiediately  appeared 
in  its  place.  Another  plant,  Tussiiago  fra- 
grana,  is  even  worse  than  Anemone  japonica. 
Many  have  been  tempted  to  plant  the  Tussi- 
iago on  a  sunny  bank,  because  of  its  peculiar 
flowers,  which  come  in  mild  weather  in  the 
very  d(.-pth  of  winter,  and  are,  as  the  specific 
name  denotes,  very  fragrant.  It  has  acquired 
the  name  of  Winter  Heliotrope,  and  it  de 
serves  it.  On  this  account  many  are  pleased 
to  have  it,  but  as  years  go  by  they  repent  of 
having  established  an  enemy  which  no  mere 
hoeing  or  weeding  will  kill.  In  the  kitchen 
garden  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  has  the  same 
habit,  so  much  so,  that  some  say  you  may  dig 
your  Artichokes  in  autumn,  and  next  year 
they  will  give  you  a  crop  again  wiUiout  any 
further  trouble. 

Yes,  there  are  weeds  and  weeds.  "  Take 
away  that  nasty  weed,"  I  heard  a  lady  say 
once  ;  "let  me  see  no  more  of  it  in  the  .shrub- 
bery." I  went  to  look  at  the  nasty  weed,  and 
found  it  was  the  very  pretty  Geranium  \m\- 
tense,  or  Meadow  Crane's-bill,  which  has 
large,  lovely  blue  flowers  in  the  summer-time. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  many  of  our  sunny 
pastures,  and  lines  the  railway  as  you  go  from 
the  Stroud  valley  towards  Swindon,  and  it 
was  [irobably  just  because  it  thus  grows  wild 
that  it  was  called  a  nasty  weed,  and  was 
ordered   to  be  thrown   away  as   speedily  as 


possible.  It  has  a  place  in  my  garden,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  fine 
things  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

How  beautiful  many  of  our  genuine  weeds 
are  !  The  wild  single  Daffodil,  which  has 
now  just  passed  away,  is,  I  think,  a  weed,  but 
it  can  hold  its  own  with  its  aristocratic 
cousins,  which  get  such  grand  names  as  Em- 
peror and  Enq'ircss,  Her  Majesty,  Autocrat, 
Gloria  ]\Iundi,  &i:  This  beautiful  Lent  Lily 
grows  abundantly  in  orchards  and  wild  sunny 
waste  places,  but  it  looks  quite  at  home  on 
the  gilded  tables  of  our  drawing-rooms,  where 
it  may  be  seen  in  company  with  Orchids  and 
exotics  which  have  never  known  the  breath 
of  our  English  air. 

Another  weed  in  flower  at  this  time,  and 
almost  equally  useful  for  gathering  and  deco- 
rating our  rooms,  is  Caltha  palustris  (Marsh 
Marigold).  It  is  often  hard  to  get  at  this  on 
account  of  the  wet  places  in  which  it  likes  to 
grow,  but  its  golden  cups  are  wonderfully 
bright  and  beautiful.  A  weed  which  often 
makes  itself  troublesome  in  our  ganlens  and 
shrubberies  is  the  wild  Garlic  or  Eamsons. 
I  must  confess  to  a  certain  liking  for  this 
plant,  though  it  has  such  a  very  strong  smell. 
( )n  one  part  of  the  road  between  Saltash  and 
Callington,  in  East  Cornwall,  the  smell  is  so 
strong  in  June,  that  it  seems  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  as  if  Onions  were  bemg  rubbed  just 
under  your  nose.  But  the  flower  in  itself  is 
beautiful  and  even  sweet.  We  all  know  how 
useful  the  near  relation  to  this  wild  Garlic, 
Allium  neapolitanum,  has  proved  itself  to  be 
as  a  plant  to  force  for  winter  nosegays,  and 
Eamsons  would  be  almost  as  good  were  it 
not  that  its  leaves  and  stalks  smell  more 
powerfully  than  the  neapolitanum. 

A  Gloucestershikb  Parson. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 
Although  the  winter  on  the  whole  has  been  a 
mild  one,  fruit  trees  at  the  present  time  (April 
18)  are  very  backward,  and  will  continue  so  un- 
less we  have  a  speedy  change  from  the  dark  cold 
sunless  weather  which  has  prevailed  now  for 
some  days,  the  only  redeeming  point  being  the 
absence  of  rain  or  snow,  with  which  the  atmo- 
sphere seems  loaded  to  depression.  If  this  im- 
pending fall  from  the  north-east  overtakes  any 
part  of  the  country,  a  return  to  sharp  frosts  may 
be  expected,  when  the  prospect  among  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Cherries  wiU  be  a  very  poor  one.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wind  veers  round  to  the 
west  and  the  black  fog  passes  away,  I  see  no 
reason  why  standards  and  bushes  as  yet  safe  may 
not  yield  good  crops  of  fruit,  and  although  at 
the  present  moment  most  decidedly  late,  the 
difference  at  midsummer  may  be  trifling.  Apri- 
cots, the  earliest  in  flower  in  many  places,  have 
been  hard  hit  by  the  severe,  but  dry  frosts 
which  prevailed  a  fortnight  ago,  and  Peaches 
in  some  gardens  are  causing  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety,  but  here,  where  well  coped  and  shel- 
tered by  double-ply  fishing  nets,  not  a  petal  has 
been  discoloured,  and  the  fruit,  I  believe,  has 
set  profusely.  The  trees,  moreover,  quite  free 
from  aphi.s,  are  breaking  into  excellent  growth 
and  are  quite  forward  enough  for  disbudding,  but 
this  operation  most  certainly  will  be  delayed 
until  we  have  a  change  and  the  flow  of  sap  he- 


comea  more  active.  Our  movements,  then  even, 
will  be  regulated  by  great  caution,  the  cardinal 
point  in  spring  management  being  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  slightest  check  by  the  removal  of 
too  much  foliage  until  the  weather  becomes 
genial  and  settled. 

Pear  trees  are  carrying  a  magnificent  lot  of 
bloom  ;  the  flowers  of  good  average  size,  but  not 
so  abnormally  large  as  those  which  did  not  pro- 
duce fruit  last  year.  AH  the  midseason  flower- 
ing varieties  on  walls  with  us  are  safe  so  far,  but 
the  extremely  early  sorts,  including  Jargonelle, 
have  suffered.  Pyramids  and  standards  as  yet 
are  not  in  flower,  a  tree  here  and  there  just 
bursting  ;  whilst  the  others  are  waiting  for  a 
blink  of  sunshine  to  convert  them  into  masses  of 
delicious  inflorescence.  Taken  individually  and 
collectively.  Pears  in  this  district  are  wonder- 
fully promising,  and  all  that  we  now  want  is  a 
mild,  genial  time,  made  up  of  the  sunshine  and 
shower  which  should  characterise  the  dying 
days  of  a  dry,  but  so  far  biting  April. 

Common  Plums  have  produced  more  bloom 
than  was  at  one  time  anticipated  ;  but  the  frost 
must  have  left  its  mark  upon  the  trees  in  the 
Vale  of  Evesham,  whence  the  stereotyped  cry  for 
Divine  help  may  soon  be  expected.  A  full  crop 
of  Pershore  and  Victoria  Plums  means  good 
times  for  middlemen,  much  waste  in  the  pro- 
ducing district,  and  a  great  deal  of  grumbhng. 
The  "God  help  us"  cry,  I  have  often  noticed, 
is  followed  by  fair  crops,  which  pay  for  picking 
and  sending  to  market,  where  consciences  know 
very  little  about  glut  or  scarcity,  the  difference 
in  price  in  good  and  fair  seasons  being  out  of  all 
proportion.  Choice  dessert  varieties  with  us 
on  walls  as  well  as  upon  standards  and  bushes 
are  thinly  flowered  ;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  hitch,  as  Cherries  are  simply  magnificent 
—so  good,  indeed,  that  Nature,  according  to 
modern  theory,  will  have  a  busy  time  in  select- 
ing her  fertile  blossoms. 

Apples  look  very  promising,  and  west  country 
Blenheims,  if  left  alone  by  the  grub,  may 
produce  crops  which  will  gladden  the  hearts 
and  line  the  pockets  of  rich  and  poor,  including 
of  course  the  small  section  of  gentlemen  who  do 
not  think  it  worth  growing.  Late-flowenng 
many  people  think  favourable  to  a  good  set  of 
fruit,  and  some  insist  upon  the  raising  of  extra 
late-flowering  varieties,  but  if  the  crops  from 
that  latest  of  all  Apples,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  may 
be  taken  as  a  test,  there  is  nothing  in  it.  1  am 
not  prepared  to  say  the  general  flowermg  this 
year  will  be  unusually  late,  but  when  in  past 
seasons  it  has  been,  the  foliage  has  got  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  fertiUsing  stage,  and  crops  have 
proved  unsatisfactory,  not  perhaps  altogether 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  flowering,  but  partially, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  imperfect  maturation  of 
the  wood  of  the  preceding  season. 

Bush  fruits  look  well,  especially  where  the 
busy  bullfinches  were  kept  off  them  early  in 
.January,  and  the  foliage  being  well  advanced 
we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  profitable  crop. 
Of  Strawberries  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say 
much,  but  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
very  early  varieties  and  the  way  in  which 
plants  generally  are  throwing  up  fresh  young 
leaves  and  swelling  their  hard  red  crowns,  the 
blossom  will  be  abundant  and  good.  So  far 
Nature  has  done  her  best,  and  superstitious 
theorists  will  say.  Leave  her  alone  ;  she  has  made 
her  selection  of  certain  flowers,  which  by  and  by 
she  will  set  and  swell  into  fruit.  The  practical 
man  who  believes  in  the  help  which  comes  of 
helping  himself  wdl  lighten  her  load  by  thinning 
the  flowers  where  he  can,  and  will  regret  his 
inability  to  go  over  the  whole  of  his  trees. 
One  thing,  however,  he  can  do  ;  he  can  top  dress 
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and  mulch,  for   the  subsoil  on  heavy  lands  is 
none  too  wet,  and  later  on  he  can  ply  soapsuds 
amongst  the  branches  and  liquid  over  the  roots.  I 
— W.  Coleman. 

Plums,   Damsons,  and  Pears,  have  so  far 

found  anything  but  pleasant  weather  for  the  fer- 
tilisition  of  the  bloom.  Should  there  be  a  good  set 
of  frnit  on  these  trees  after  all,  it  will  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  bloom  is  much  hardier  than 
credit  is  usually  given  for.  Whilst  we  have  had  al- 
most without  cessation  cold  sweeping  winds  from 
the  north  and  east,  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  pro- 
mote fly  1q  a'jundance,  we  have  had  few  showers  so 
far,  and  these  generally  cold.  One  day,  that  of  the 
Itjth,  was  such  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  rule, 
being  so  warm,  soft,  and  genial,  that  it  stood  out  a 
real  summer's  day  in  a  desert  of  cold  winterly 
gloom.  The  long  prevalence  of  the  wind  in  the 
east  during  the  spring  months  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  fruit  grower,  for  it 
seems  useless  to  expect  that  bloom  exposed  to 
weather  of  that  kind  for  several  weeks  can  in  the 
end  prove  fertile  and  produce  healthy  frnit.  It  is 
too  early  yet  to  tell  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
wind  upon  the  bloom.  The  harm  is  usually  most 
evident  after  the  fruits  have  slightly  begun  to  swell, 
then  they  fall  thickly,  and  what  is  left  are  perhaps 
few  indeed.  We  are  almost  universally  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  shelter  from  the  east  at  this  season, 
and  it  is  almost  useless  for  anyone  to  embark  in 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  frnit  without  making 
some  provision  for  protecting  the  trees  from  the 
fierce  sweep  of  the  enemy.  Apples  generally  are 
now  showing  their  bloom-buds,  and  the  report  is 
that  the  promise  is  far  less  than  was  at  one  time 
expected.  On  the  whole,  the  bloom  promise  does 
not  exceed  one-third  of  what  was  looked  for,  al- 
though, should  we  have  a  more  favourable  time  when 
that  bloom  is  open,  the  bulk  of  it  may  set,  and  if  so, 
then  the  fineness  of  the  resulting  fruit  crop  will 
largely  compensate  for  the  lack  of  quantity.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  seems  to  give  better  promise  than  al- 
most any  other  tree,  and  if  we  get  a  good  Cox's  sea- 
son some  satisfaction  will  be  provided.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  has,  however,  of  late  on  standard  trees  not 
been  a  heavy  cropper.  It  doubtless  is  fastidious  as  to 
its  seasons,  but  then  good  average  Apple  seasons  are 
rather  rare  than  otherwise  now.  Various  reasons 
have  been  given  for  the  comparative  thinness  of 
the  Apple  bloom  on  older  trees.  I  hear  that  on  the 
nursery  trees  it  is  remarkably  good,  but  these,  of 
course,  exist  under  very  diverse  conditions  from 
those  in  market  gardens  and  orchards.  Amongst 
other  reasons  given  for  the  lack  of  bloom  is  the 
cold  ungenial  weather  of  the  latter  portion  of  last 
summer.  That  may  be  a  valid  reason.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  the  year  did  not  seem  to  be  a  bad  one 
for  the  general  production  of  bloom  buds,  as  is 
evidenced  in  the  appearance  of  all  hardy  trees 
other  than  fruit  trees,  which  promise  a  ',very  fine 
bloom.  Apple  trees  doubtless  mature  or  ripen  their 
wood  later  than  do  probably  any  otherof  our  hardy 
trees,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  failure 
to  fully  mature  growth  in  one  season  is  felt  during 
two  or  three  succeeding  years.  Apples,  of 
course,  fruit  on  the  wood  made  two  seasons  pre- 
viously ;  hence  we  are  this  year  looking  for  an 
abundant  crop  of  fruit  upon  the  growth  of  the  wet 
season  of  18S8,  when  it  is  notorious  all  wood  was 
indifferently  ripened,  and  Apple  wood,  because  it  is 
late  in  maturing,  worse  than  mist  other.  I  regard 
that  as  the  cause  of  the  present  somewhat  unlocked 
for  paucity  of  Apple  bloom.  It  is  quite  open  for 
others  to  contest  the  position,  and  if  it  is  wrong  let 
it  be  e.xposed.  In  any  case  I  see  no  other  sound 
reason  tor  this  comparative  failure  to  bloom  on  the 
part  of  our  Apple  trees,  because  generally,  although 
there  were  defects,  yet,  on  the  whole,  last  year 
was  not  unfavourable  to  Apple  wood  maturation. — 
A.  D. 


Vine  leaves  unhealthy.— I  have  enclosed 
one  Vine  leaf.  Gould  you  tell  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  what  is  the  matter  with 
it.'  I  have  several  Vines,  and  all  the  leaves  are 
blistered  hke  the  one  sent.  I  have  also  got  thrips 
on  the  leaves.     Could  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to 


get  rid  of  them  ?  There  is  a  good  prospect  for  Grapes, 
and  the  berries  are  nearly  all  set. — J.  Young. 

*^*  I  have  carefully  examined  the  Vine  leaf, 
bruised  and  discoloured  in  transit  by  post,  but  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  a  blister.  It  is,  however, 
covered  with  warts  on  the  back,  brought  about  by 
confinement  in  a  close,  warm  atmosphere  too 
heavily  charged  with  moisture.  Give  more  air  to 
the  house  by  night  and  day,  but  avoid  cutting 
draughts,  and  whilst  steering  clear  of  an  opposite 
extreme,  be  less  liberal  with  the  damping-can 
through  the  hours  of  darkness.  The  leaf,  of  full 
average  size,  is  deep  green,  of  good  substance,  and 
in  all  other  respects  healthy,  strong  points  in 
favour  of  speedy  recovery,  and  perfect  finish  of 
the  Grapes  now  setting.  Mr.  W.  Thomson  in  his  ex- 
cellent remarks  upon  diseases  says  :  "  This  is  a  sort 
of  conglomerate  of  little  green  warts  that  form  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  as  it  the  result  of  ex- 
travasation of  the  sap  through  its  epidermis  or 
skin.  Some  say  this  is  not  a  disease.  If  it  is  not 
such,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  at  least  organised 
matter  in  the  wrong  place,  and  I  am  confident  it 
seriously  impedes  the  perfect  functions  of  perspira- 
tion, digestion,  and  respiration,  so  that  if  not  in 
itself  a  disease,  it  leads  to  functional  derangement, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing."  He  undertakes 
to  produce  or  cure  it  at  any  time  between  the  first 
expansion  of  the  foliage  and  the  stoning  of  the 
fruit  by  following  your  course,  or  adopting  the 
more  air  and  less  moisture  system  I  have  just  laid 
down  for  your  guidance.  If  properly  cleansed 
and  the  vinery  kept  for  the  Vines,  thrips  should 
not  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  It  is  as  yet  too 
early  and  risky  to  venture  upon  fumigation  with 
tobacco  paper,  an  operation  which  must  be  per- 
formed three  times  within  a  fortnight,  that  is, 
when  the  Grapes  and  foliage  are  well  matured ; 
therefore  your  only  preventive  measure  for  the 
present  is  sponging  with  tobacco  water.  If  dirty 
plants  are  in  the  house  remove  them  at  once,  and 
look  over  the  foliage  from  day  to  day,  otherwise 
the  thrips  will  gain  the  upper  hand  and  spoil  both 
btmches  and  foliage.  Thrips  are  not  really  Vine 
insects,  but  once  they  get  thoroughly  established 
they  are  almost,  if  not  quite  as  persistent  and  ob- 
noxious as  bug,  and  more  troublesome  than  red 
spider.  Why  not  invest  a  few  shillings  in  a  good 
work  upon  Vines,  read  carefully,  and  so  avoid  this 
worry  and  risk  in  the  future. — W.  Coleman. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY. 
Much  has  of  late  been  written  respecting  the  cul- 
ture of  various  fruits,  such  as  the  Apple,  the  Peach, 
and  the  Apricot.  The  Gooseberry,  too,  which 
naturally  divides  itself  into  four  distinct  sections, 
viz.,  varieties  producing  respectively  red,  white, 
yellow,  and  green  fruit,  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 
It  is  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation, 
but  will  generally  be  found  to  succeed  best  in 
moderately  rich  ground  which  has  been  drained,  it 
found  necessary,  trenched  and  properly  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  In  the  compara- 
tively moist  and  cool  atmosphere  of  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  the  Gooseberry  is  generally 
considered  to  succeed  better  and  to  be  of  better 
quality  than  is  the  case  with  the  same  varieties  in 
the  diier  atmosphere  of  the  south  and  east  of  Eng- 
land. With  ordinary  care,  however,  there  is  hardly 
any  locality  in  which  this  fruit  will  not  succeed. 
The  bushes,  placed  ia  lines  some  U  feet  or  7  feet 
apart,  should  be  subjected  to  an  annual  system  of 
pruning,  and  in  order  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the 
fruit  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  plants  somewhat 
open  in  the  centre  by  a  careful  thinning  out  of  the 
branches.  In  some  gardens  of  late  years  this 
annual  pruning  appears  to  have  been  discontinued 
and  the  bushes  are  left  to  grow  as  they  may,  or  at 
most  to  have  their  young  shoots,  where  they  may 
encroach  upon  walks  or  other  adjoining  objects, 
shortened  by  the  hedge  shears.  The  result  of  this 
obvious  neglect  is,  that  the  bushes  soon  become  so 
crowded  with  superfluous  shoots  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  gather  the  fruit,  even  if  it  should  be- 
come ripe,  and  such  fruit  is  generally,  as  might  be 
expected,  inferior  to  that  produced  by  bushes 
which  have  been  subjected  to  a  judicious  system  of 


thinning  or  pruning.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is 
advisable  to  delay  the  pruning  until  the  spring  is 
somewhat  advanced  and  the  buds  are  about  to  un- 
fold, as  the  crops  of  fruit  very  frequently  fail 
from  late  spring  frosts;  the  buds  are  also  apt  to 
suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the  bullfinch  and  other 
depredators,  which  will  strip  off  the  buds  and  thus 
frustrate  all  hopes  of  a  crop  of  fruit,  more  particu- 
larly when  this  attack  is  made  after  the  pruning 
has  been  performed,  and  consequently  fewer  buds 
to  spare. 

The  Gooseberry  is  also  amenable  to  various  other 
methods  of  training,  such  as  in  the  form  of  a  stan- 
dard, or  a  pyramid,  or  trained  against  a  wall,  where 
such  varieties  as  the  Red  Warrington  when  grown 
upon  a  north  aspect  will  succeed  admirably,  and 
the  fruit  will  ripen,  and  has  been  known  to  keep  in 
good  condition  until  as  late  as  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. The  plants  may  also  with  advantage  be 
grown  in  the  form  of  pyramids  some  t>  feet  or  8 
feet  in  height,  or  even  higher  if  desired,  and  will 
in  this  manner  furnish  fruit  of  the  finest  quality. 
When  it  is  intended  to  grow  the  Gooseberry  in  this 
form,  the  posts  or  stakes,  after  the  lower  end  or 
the  portion  intended  to  be  fixed  in  the  soil,  has 
been  well  charred,  should  be  securely  fixed  in  the 
ground;  a  healthy  young  plant  should  then  be  placed 
against  each  stake,  from  which  should  be  trained 
four  shoots  as  leaders,  and  from  these  lateral 
branches  should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  order  to 
form  the  pyramid.  Some  varieties  from  their  na- 
tural style  of  growth  are  better  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose than  others,  and  possibly  no  variety  is  better 
adapted  than  that  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, viz.,  the  Red  Warrington,  which  may  be  re- 
garded among  Gooseberries  as  the  Ribston  Pippin 
among  Apples,  the  Moorpark  among  Apricots,  or 
the  Green  Gage  among  Plums,  &o.  At  all  events,  it 
will  be  found  that  varieties  whose  lateral  branches 
naturally  form  a  curve  can  more  readily  be  made 
to  form  a  graceful  pyramid  than  sorts  of  more  up- 
right growth.  Pyramidal  Gooseberry  bushes,  or 
trees  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  will, 
particularly  when  carrying  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  be 
found  to  be  objects  of  interest,  if  not  of  consider- 
able beauty,  and  the  fruit  can  be  readily  gathered. 

The  bullfinch  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a 
deadly  foe  to  the  Gooseberry  crop,  as  indeed  he  is 
to  the  crops  of  most  out-of-door  fruit  trees.  Some 
of  his  friends  have  more  kindly  than  correctly  sug- 
gested that  he  only  removes  fruit  buds  in  his  search 
for  noxious  insects,  which  would  be  equally,  if  not 
more  injurious  to  the  crops  of  fruit.  The  bullfinch 
is,  however,  by  no  means  insectivorous.  There  is, 
however,  yet  another  fatal  enemy  to  the  Goose- 
berry, and  about  which  no  scruples  need  prevent 
the  waging  of  a  war  of  extermination.  I,  of  course, 
mean  the  caterpillar,  and  for  this  pest  a  careful 
watch  should  be  kept  upon  all  plantations  during 
the  early  spring  months.  There  is  possibly  no 
more  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil  than  the  appli- 
cation of  Hellebore  in  the  form  of  powder,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  all  chemists,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  decoction ;  if  used  as  a  powder,  the  bushes 
should  be  well  dusted  with  the  same  on  a  still 
evening.  If  the  decoction  is  preferred,  it  should 
be  about  the  strength  of  one  pound  to  ten  gallons 
of  rain  water,  and  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  before  being  applied.  A 
still  evening  should  also  be  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  mixture  applied  with  a  garden 
syringe.  Seldom  more  than  one  or  two  dressings 
will  be  found  necessary,  and  by  neglect  of  this 
very  simple  remedy  the  crop  is  often  ruined,  and 
the  plants  seriously,  if  not  fatally  injured. 

The  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  is  useful  in  all  stages 
of  its  development ;  in  a  green  and  nnripe  condi- 
tion it  is  highly  appreciated  and  much  used  for 
cooking,  and  when  ripe  some  of  the  sorts  form  the 
most  delicious  conserves ;  while  for  the  dessert 
table  there  are  varieties  in  each  of  the  four  sec- 
tions which  some  people  will  prefer  to  almost  any 
other  kind  of  fruit.  What  are  known  as  the  Lan- 
cashire varieties  are  celebrated  for  their  immense 
size,  and  are  highly  valued  for  exhibition, 
but  the  quality  of  such  frnit  is  generally  found 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  small  or  medium- 
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sized  varieties,  and  they  are  consequently  seldom 
extensively  grown  in  ordinary  garden  establish- 
ments.   ^^         ^-  "■ 

PKOPAGATING  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  relative  value  of  the  different  methods  of  pro- 
pagating fruit  trees  is  frequently  discussed,  but 
often  from  a  too  narrow  and  local  experience.  In 
Southern  Maine,  for  instance,  nearly  all  the  fruit- 
growing farmers  habitually  denounce  root-grafted 
and  low-budded  trees  as  worthless;  and  "New 
York  trees,"  even  from  the  best  nurseries,  are  looked 
upon  as  frauds  all  over  Northern  New  England.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  unjast;  but  the  feel- 
ing, nevertheless,  exists,  is  very  widespread,  and 
has  its  basis  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  general 
experience. 

The  approved  method  of  propagating  Apple  trees 
in  Southern  Maine  is  to  grow  seedlings  in  a  nursery 
up  to  four  or  five  years,  to  select  the  most  thrifty 
for  planting  in  the  orchard,  to  set  them  out,  and 
three  or  four  years  later  top-work  them  by  grafting 
or  budding  in  the  limbs.  This  produces  a  tree  that 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  that  region,  and  the 
same  process  is  in  vogue  in  all  Southern  New  Eng- 
land, though  low-worked  trees  are  not  much  ob- 
jected to  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  or  Rhode 
Island. 

In  Northern  New  England  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Canada  the  case  is  again  quite  different. 
Here  experience  has  shown  that  not  one  Apple 
seedling  in  a  hundred,  grown  from  seeds  of  fruit 
brought  from  lower  New  England,  will  survive  the 
test  winters.  In  these  sections  root-grafted  or  very 
low-budded  trees  have  exclusive  preference,  upon 
quite  as  solid  grounds  of  experience  as  top-worked 
trees  in  Southern  Maine.  If  top  working  is  ever 
successful  in  the  "  cold  north,"  it  must  be  a  double 
working — the  stocks  being  first  root-grafted  or  low- 
budded  to  some  "  iron-clad "  variety  and  then  re- 
worked in  the  branches  after  they  have  been  esta- 
blished in  the  orchard. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  such  diverse  views 
should  prevail  over  what  may  seem  not  a  very  wide 
extent  of  country.  This  extent  is  greater,  how- 
ever, than  many  suppose — the  extreme  distance 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Long  Island 
Sound  covering  between  7°  and  8°  of  latitude, 
with  a  difference  in  winter  climate  as  great  as  that 
between  New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina. 

In  the  Apple-growing  region  of  Maine,  extending 
but  little  more  than  fifty  miles  back  from  the  sea- 
coast,  Apple  seedlings  from  home-grown  seed  are 
usually  hardy  enough  to  be  used  in  the  orchard  for 
top-working  successfully  such  varieties  as  the 
Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy, 
and  Roxbnry  Russet,  which  are  the  leading  com- 
mercial Apples  of  that  section.  Not  one  of  these 
Apples,  nor  of  such  autumn  varieties  as  Gravenstein 
and  Porter,  are  hardy  enough,  except  quite  near 
the  coast  of  Western  Maine,  to  endure  the  climate 
when  worked  low.  So  grown,  the  young  trees 
suffer  in  the  trunk  from  the  hard  winters,  and  be- 
come unsound  and  unprofitable  in  a  very  few  years. 
This  explains  why  "  New  York  trees "  have  so 
bad  a  name  there  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  strip  of  country  of  about  equal  width  extending 
west  from  Maine  to  Lake  Champlain. 

South  of  this  belt,  in  Southern  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  and  in  the  three  lower  States,  low- 
worked  trees  are  again  available.  The  only  other 
section  where  the  conditions  of  Southern  Maine  are 
encountered  is  in  the  upper  Champlain  Valley. 
Here,  again,  the  great  commercial  Apples  named 
must  be  top-worked  to  be  enduring ;  but  elsewhere 
in  Northern  New  England  and  in  the  provinces  a 
climate  is  reached  in  which  not  even  top-worked 
Bildwins,  Greenings,  ttc,  can  endure  the  winter.". 
Here  an  entirely  different  class  of  Apples  is  called 
for,  and  the  ill  repute  of  "  New  Y'^ork  trees  "  is  due, 
not  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  worked,  but 
to  the  tenderness  of  the  varieties  offered.  Root- 
grafted  or  low-budded  Oldenburgs,  Wealthys,  &o  , 
Bicceed  well ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  misrepre- 
sentations or  the  ignorance  of  those  nurserymen 
who  are  sending  out  such  insufficiently  hardy  kinds 


as  Mann,  Pewaukee  or  Wolf  River,  root- grafted  trees 
of  the  "iron-clad"  varieties  would  find  a  large 
market  there.  In  fact,  considerable  quantities  of 
New  York  grown  Oldenburgs,  Tetofskys,  Wealthys, 
Scott's  Winters  and  Yellow  Transparents  are  now 
sold  there,  although  the  dealers,  well  aware  of  the 
old  and  strong  prejudice,  declare  them  to  be  home 
grown. 

As  all  this  ignorance,  and  consequent  prejudice, 
is  injurious  alike  to  the  growers  and  planters  of 
trees,  it  well  behoves  all  those  of  the  former  class 
to  inform  themselves  thoroughly  about  the  hardi- 
ness of  every  variety  they  grow.  As  their  location 
deprives  them  of  practical  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  ought  to  study  the  reports  of  the  local 
horticultural  and  pomological  societies.  There  is 
a  rich  mine  of  kuowledge  to  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ontario,  Qaebec, 
and  Maine ;  and  every  commercial  orchardist  in 
those  sections,  as  well  as  every  nurseryman  desir- 
ous to  supply  the  "  cold  north  "  with  trees  of  a 
quality  that  will  enable  them  to  hold  their  trade, 
has  need  of  it.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  to  know 
what  will  not  as  what  will  answer  to  plant  in  every 
county  where  a  sale  is  sought.  There  are  no  better 
trees  than  those  grown  in  the  New  York  nurseries, 
but  a  sort  of  supercilious  attitude  in  a  few  of  them 
stands  in  direct  antagonism  to  their  own  interests 
as  well  as  to  those  of  their  patrons. — T.  H.  IIos- 
KINS,  Newport,  Vermont,  va.  Garden  and  Forest. 
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Grouping  Rhododendrons  for  colour.— I 

am  rather  impressed  with  "  West  Surrey's  "  ideas  ve 
the  grouping  of  RhoJodendrons.  As  we  are  just  com- 
mencing in  Rotten  Row,  I  will  plant  two  beds  as  near 
as  I  can  after  that  arrangement  of  colours.— Anthony 
Waterek,  Knaphill. 

Ribes  sanguinea.— I  send  you  sjmo  flowers  of 
this  which  I  have  found  in  an  old  garden.  The  flowers 
strike  me  as  beiiia  larsjer  and  finer  in  colour  than  any 
I  have  seen  hef'ire.— '!'.  Smith,  Neu-ry.  _ 

*«*  The  racemes  of  bloom  are  certainly  larger  and 
the  colour  richer  than  usual. — Ed. 

Veitch  Memorial  medals.  —  At  the  usual 
general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  on  Tuesday  last,  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  presented  a  Veitch  Memorial  medal  to 
Mr.  David  Thomson,  Drumlanrig  Gardens,  and  to  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Man- 
chester, for  distinguished  services  to  horticulture. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A.  Hardy.- By  this 
post  I  send  you  a  flower  of  the  well-kuown  new  Japan- 
ese Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  which  comes 
from  a  plant  about  2  feet  high  grown  in  a  4-inch  pot. 
It  was  a  small  branch  about  8  inches  loog,  broken  off 
last  autumn  by  accident,  and  I  put  it  iuto  a  2-inch 
pot,  and  paid  no  more  attentionto  it,  until  I  saw  it 
coming  into  bud  ;  tlieu  I  shifted  it  into  a  4-iuch  pot  and 
kept  it  well  watered.  This  flower  has  been  on  the 
plant  nearly  three  weeks.— A.  J.  Manda. 

Spring  Starflowrer  in  masses. — In  the  gar- 
den at  Betteshanger  Rectory  are  some  of  the  largest 
masses  of  Triteleia  uniflora  1  have  ever  seen,  covering 
from  1  yard  to  2  square  yards  of  ground.  They  are  so 
thickly  matted  together  that  no  weeds  ciu  possibly 
grow,  and  a  few  days  ago  were  a  perfect  mass  of  waxy- 
white,  starry  flowers,  abundant  evidence  that  they  will 
not  suffer,  but  rather  gain  if  left  to  themselves  for 
several  years. — W.  H. 

Early  Sweet  Peas. — I  forward  five  varieties  of 
Sweet  Pea  flowers  to  show  how  beautiful  they  are 
when  forced  under  glass,  and  how  delicately  the  various 
colours  are  developed.  The  varieties — Black,  White, 
Purple,  Scarlet  Invincible,  and  Princess  Beatrice ; 
this  last  variety  a  beautiful  pink,  will,  I  anticipate, 
be  greatly  sought  after  as  it  becomes  better  known. 
We  cut  the  first  blooms  on  March  10.— J.  T.  Ebbutt, 
Winslade  Garden.",  Exeter. 

*,*  Very  fresh  and  welcome. — Ed. 

A  remarkable  plant  in  flower  now  at  Ke  w  is 
Aristolochia  Goldieana,  a  rare  species,  found  by 
Goldie  in  the  jangles  of  Old  Calabar.  The  flowers  are 
of  immense  size,  measuring  over  1  foot  across,  and 
with  the  end  of  the  tube  dilated  so  as  to  resemble  a 
huge  trumpet.  Thebrowu  colouring  on  the  expanded 
portion  is  very  deep,  and  the  odour  decidedly  unplea- 
sant.    The  bands  of  brown  alternated  by  bright  yel- 


lowish green  in  the  tube  are  very  striking,  and  seem  to 
light  up  the  whole  flower. 

Rose  NiphetOS. — I  have  sent  you  a  bloom  of  a 
Niphetos  Rose  growing  in  an  8-inch  p3t.  There  were 
five  other  flowers  on  the  plant,  one  equally  fine,  the 
others  in  difl'erent  stages.  The  plant,  now  crowded 
with  buds,  is  growing  in  good  loam  mixed  with  clay 
and  manure.  The  bloom  sent  was  cut  yesterday 
(Tuesday)  evening.  Is  it  not  unusually  fine  for  that 
variety  ?— Sunnvside. 

*#*  A  large  aud  handsome  bloom. — En. 

A  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum  Andersoni- 
anum  comes  to  us  without  a  name ;  the  flower  is  finer 
than  that  of  any  variety  we  have  seen,  broad,  excel- 
lent in  form, and  beautifully  flvishedin  the  petals  with 
rose,  giving  way  to  creamy  white  at  the  margin  ;  the 
petals  are  wholly  of  this  colour,  and  togetheirwith  the 
sepals  richly  spotted  with  chestnut-brown,  the  lip 
having  a  blotch  of  the  same  colour  at  the  base,  the 
centre  bright  yellow. 

Chysis  braeteseens. — This  beautiful  Orchid  is 
flowering  profusely  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Brotherton,  The  Elms,  Beckenbam.  The  plants  have 
been  well  rested,  and  during  the  dormant  season  placed 
close  to  the  glass  to  receive  full  exposore,  the  result 
being  that  some  of  them  carry  a  large  quantity  of 
bloom.  When  thus  seen  in  excellent  condition  few 
Orchids  have  the  beauty  of  the  none  too  common  C. 
braeteseens. 

The  Hanbury  Institute.— Mr.  Thomas  Han- 
bury,  of  the  riches  of  whose  garden  at  La  Mortola 
we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  speak,  has  founded, 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Genoa,  a 
botanical  laboratory  and  museum,  which  will  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Penzig' 
The  botanical  institute  will  be  open  to  all  properly 
accredited  students,  whether  connected  with  the 
University  or  not.  It  is  expected  that  the  buildings 
will  be  finished  so  as  to  be  utilised  for  the  Botani- 
cal Congress,  to  be  held  at  Genoa  in  1892,  in  con- 
nection with  a  Geographical  Congress  and  the 
Columbus  festival. 

Cattleya  calummata.— Thisbeautif  ul  Cattleya 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  and  ranks  amongst  the 
finest  hybrids  yet  produced  in  this  genus.  It  was 
raised  by  M.  Alfred  Bleu,  in  France,  from  a  cross 
between  C.  Aclandiic  and  C.  intermedia,  and  it 
resembles  the  first  mentioned  in  growth,  while  the 
leaves  are  like  those  of  intermedia.  The  flowers  are 
richly  coloured,  the  sepals  and  petals  tinged  with 
a  flesh  shading,  and  freely  spotted  with  magenta 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  being  white  flushed  with 
purple,  and  the  front  lobe  entirely  self-rose-purple, 
and  finely  toothed  at  the  margin.  The  flower  which 
measures  about  4  inches  across  resembles  that  of 
C.  Aclandi.-E  in  shape. 

Hybrid  Narcissi.— The  Rev.  G.  H.  Eogleheart 
Appleshaw,  Andover,  writes  as  follows  :  — 

Among  my  Narcissus  seedlings  here  a  most  beautiful 
thing,  to  my  mind,  has  appeared  this  year,  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  N.  ornatus  and  N.  Tazetta — 
Bazehuan  major— a  three-flowered  tall  stem  of  flowers, 
approaching  poeticus  in  size,  creamy-white,  with 
orange-tinted  centre,  like  a  glorified  Tazetta.  X  have 
but  one  bulb  as  yet,  and  am  in  terror  lest  it  should  die, 
my  experience  having  been  that  Narcissus  seedlings 
often  exhaust  themselves  in  their  first  effort  to  bloom. 
It  is  a  new  departure  in  the  way  of  Narcissi. 
Tnis  interesimg  and  charming  flower  was  exhi- 
bited on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  named 
George  Engleheart.  It  is  as  described  by  the  raiser, 
and  is  as  fragrant  and  pretty  as  the  Pheasant's  eje 
itself.  B3sides  this  novelty,  there  were  several 
other  hybrid  Narcissi  from  Mr.  Engleheart,  showing 
the  beautiful  things  that  can  be  raised  by  cross- 
fertilisation,  and  usually  having  for  one  parent  a 
form  of  poeticus.  In  his  Andover  garden,  however, 
Mr.  Engleheart  has  other  crosse?,  one  of  theAjix 
types  surpassing  Eonperor  in  size,  but  in  its  bigness 
of  form  approaching  to  what  we  wish  to  avoid  in  the 
now  graceful  flowers  of  the  Narcissi— coarseness. 
These  poeticus  crosses  are  as  graceful  and  refined 
as  any  variety  of  Narcissus  ia  caltivation,  one 
especially  deserving  a  word  of  comment,  namely, 
Garnett,  being  a  hybiid  between  poeticus  ornatus 
and  Mary  Anderson.  It  is  a  lovely  thirg,  the 
perianth  flat,  firm,  well  shaped,  and  of  the  purest 
white,  with  each  segment  as  broad  as  in  ornatus 
itself ;  but  the  cup  is  in  the  centre  pale  yellow,  the 
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margiQ  brilliant  vermillion— qaite  a  distinct  and 
telling  shade,  and  not  orange-scarlet,  as  in  C.  J. 
Backhouse.  Then  we  have  another  gem,  having 
also  for  one  parent  ornatns,  and  the  other  the  in- 
comparabilis  form  Hadibras,  thus  obtaining  a  flower 
with  a  pure  white  perianth  and  a  pretty  shallow 
self  canary-yellow  cap,  deepening  in  colour  at  the 
margin.  A  cross  between  poeticns  and  tortuosns 
has  given  a  refined  flower,  in  which  we  have  the 
creamy -white  shade  of  tortuosns  and  a  pale 
brownish-tinted  chalice.  It  is  not  so  distinct  as 
the  others  described,  bnt  it  is  a  lovely  flower  in  its 
way.  A  few  notes  on  Mr.  Engleheart'a  interesting 
lecture  at  the  Narcissus  conference,  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  work  amongst  hybrid  Nar- 
cissi, will  be  found  on  p.  378. 

Tacca  artocarpifolia.— Those  in  search  of  a 
remarkable  stove  plant  should  he  gratified  by  this 
Tacca,  now  a  feature  of  interest  in  the  stove  at 
Kew.  Tacca  is  a  small  genus  comprising  some  nine 
species,  three  only  of  which,  we  believe,  are  in  cul- 
tivation,the  largest  of  the  three  being  artocarpifolia. 
It  has  a  tuberous  root,  and  many  leaves  produced 
on  stems  each  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  while  the 
erect  flower-scapes  are  about  2  feet  taller,  each 
having  a  whorl  of  bracts  around  the  cluster  of 
brownish-green  flowers,  which  have  an  additional 
interest  by  reason  of  the  thread-like  brown  fila- 
ments that  hang  down  and  give  the  plant  a  remark- 
able and  peculiarly  distinctive  character.  T.  arto- 
carpifolia comes  from  Madagascar,  and  wants  plenty 
of  heat  throughout  the  year,  also  an  abundance  of 
water  and  a  rich  soil.  Though  some  may  regard  it 
from  this  note  as  more  curious  than  beautiful,  it  is 
fit  to  grace  any  stove,  as  it  has  a  stateliness  of  habit 
besides  its  curious  and  distinctive  features. 

Hardy  Orchids  at  Chiswick— Amongst  the 
exhibits  at  the  Daffodil  conference  were  some  un- 
usually well  grown  spikes  of  the  pretty  and  rare 
Orchis  Robertiana.  Rarely  have  I  noticed  such 
dense,  long,  and  deep-coloured  spikes  of  flowers, 
some  of  the  individual  specimens  measuring  TiEches 
in  length  and  as  much  as  21  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  a  pretty  Orchid,  but  one  that  I  could  never 
manage  satisfactorily  out  of  doors,  although  I  have 
coaxed  and  coddled  it  in  every  conceivable  way. 
Our  two  native  species,  Ophrys  aranifera  and  O. 
arachnites,  were  also  shown  in  excellent  form,  the 
blooms  being  numerous,  well  formed,  and  richly 
coloured.  The  Continental  O.  bombylifera  charmed 
me  with  its  big,  showy  metallic-hued  flowers,  and 
which,  judging  from  their  size  and  substance,  were 
well  grown,  and  showed  that  whether  in  this 
country  or  at  home  the  plants  that  produced  them 
must  have  been  in  very  suitable  quarters.  Would 
someone  who  has  seen  Orchis  Robertiana  growing 
in  its  native  wilds  tell  us  what  are  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  most  happy— soil,  site,  and  aspect 
—for  so  showy  and  distinct  a  flower  is  well  worthy 

of    being    established    in    one's   garden. A.    D. 

Websteb. 

Clianthus  Dampieri  and  its  varieties.— 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  at  least 
three  distinct  varieties  of  this  most  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  Glory  Pea  known  to  horticulturists,  and  of 
which  coloured  portraits  have  been  published, 
which  can  be  seen  and  referred  to  in  any  horticul- 
tural library.  Herr  Louis  Vieweg,  of  Quedlinburg, 
Prussia,  is  also  quite  right  in  his  assertion  that  the 
name  affixed  to  the  variety  recently  figured  in  The 
Garden,  and  which  was  raised  and  is  now  being 
distribated  by  him,  is  incorrect,  as  the  true  C. 
Dampieri  marginatus,  which  is  well  figured  on  plate 
271  of  the  5th  volume  of  the  i'loral  Alaijazhie,  is  a 
pure  white  flower,  with  the  exception  of  the  con- 
spicuous black  boss  in  the  centre,  similar  to,  but 
rather  smaller  than  that  in  the  type  form,  and  a 
narrow  scarlet  band,  which  evenly  surrounds  the 
upper  and  lower  petals  of  the  flower,  and  also  the 
two  narrow  scythe-shaped  petals  which  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  tne  points  of  which  overlap 
one  another.  This  most  beautiful  variety  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Sons  from 
seed  imported  from  Australia,  but  from  the  difli- 
culty,  amounting  almost  to  impossibility,  of  suc- 
cesstully  cultivating  it  on  its  own  roots,  it  soon 
dropped  out  of  gul'ivation,  and  is  now  in  all  proba- 


bility lost  to  our  gardens  till  seed  can  be  again  got 
from  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  where  it  seems  also 
to  be  indigenous.  Now  that  it  has  been  discovered 
that  this  beautiful  plant  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  months  when 
grafted  on  C.  puniceus,  it  should  be  seen  in  many 
gardens  during  the  coming  summer.  The  extremely 
moderate  price  at  which  grafted  specimens  can 
now  be  obtained  should  put  them  within  the 
reach  of  every  lover  of  curious  and  handsome 
plants.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  autho- 
rities that  C.  Dampieri,  being  a  biennial,  will  not 
live  longer  than  the  second  year  even  when  grafted 
on  to  its  perennial  cousin,  and  it  will  be  most  inte- 
resting to  see  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not.— 

W.  E.  GUMISLBTON. 

Uiltonia  Warscewiczi The  colouring  of  the 

flowers  of  Miltonia,  although  often  rich,  and  even 
brilliant,  does  not  in  any  other  instance  produce 
the  bizarre  effect  seen  in  this  species.  A  great 
variety  of  shades,  and  even  colours,  has  been 
noticed  in  cultivated  plants,  but  the  same  curious 
and  striking  combination  of  colour  is  apparent  in 
all.  A  fine  form  is  now  flowering  at  Kew.  The 
flowers  occur  on  an  erect  spike  1  foot  high,  each 
flower  being  over  2  inches  across.  The  narrowly 
oblong  sepals  and  petals  are  very  much  undulated 
at  the  edges— almost  frilled,  and  are  chiefly  of  a 
brownish  purple,  the  margin  being  white.  The  lip 
is  an  inch  wide  and  rather  deeply  notched  at  the 
end.  The  centre  of  the  lip  is  bright  brown, 
and  surrounding  this  is  a  large  patch  of  soft 
brownish  purple ;  the  margin  is  white  and  the  crest 
bright  yeUow.  By  many  this  singular  association 
of  colours  is  not  considered  handsome.  The  species, 
which  is  a  native  of  Peru,  has  at  different  times 
ranked  as  an  Odontoglossum  and  an  Oncidium. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  flowers  and  the  thin, 
flattened  pseudo-bulbs  indicate  that  the  above  name 
is  the  most  appropriate. 

Bouquets.— I  send  you  a  few  photographs  of 
hand  bouquets,  or  posies  as  they  are  now  called. 
They  show  some  of  the  more  modern  styles,  which 
are  certainly  a  great  improvement  on  the  much- 
abused  circular  flat  bouquets.  Foliage  is  now  ex- 
tensively used,  and  the  flowers  are  so  arranged  that 
they  stand  up  among  the  foliage  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive manner,  every  individual  flower  being  free  and 
shown  off  in  a  natural  style.  A  feature  in  floral 
arrangements  of  the  present  time  is  the  great  va- 
riety of  coloured  foliage  used.  As  will  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  photographs,  brightly  coloured  Croton 
leaves.  Begonia  leaves,  and  a  variety  of  other  foli- 
age, including  Asparagus  plnmosus,  are  arranged 
with  a  few  Roses  and  Azalea  mollis,  these  being  of 
a  soft  delicate  shade  of  colour.  The  arrangement 
of  Tulips  and  Acacia  mimosa  with  plenty  of  foliage 
is  another  very  pretty  posy.  Ribbon  is  not  only 
used  as  a  finish  off  at  the  stem  of  the  bouquet,  but 
is  often  mixed  in  with  the  flowers,  as  shown  in 
arrangement  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  an  admirer  of  this  style  ;  it  is,  however, 
very  effective  in  its  way.  There  appears  to  be  no 
orthodox  fashion  for  floral  arrangements  at  the 
present  time,  variety  and  distinctness  being  the 
great  aim  of  the  florist.  The  large  circular  bou- 
quets are  by  no  means  extinct,  and  although  they 
may  be  frequently  seen  of  great  siz3,  the  flowers 
are  not  crowded  together— at  least,  not  when  they 
are  arranged  by  those  who  understand  their  work. 
— F.  H. 

*,*  The  photographs  sent  are  not  sufficiently 
clear  for  engraving.  The  arrangement  of  ribbon 
with  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  quite  out  of  character. 
Every  flower  as  nearly  as  possible  should  be  used 
with  its  own  foliage.  What  can  be  prettier  than  a 
few  sprays  of  Lily  of  the  ^'alley  lightly  arranged 
with  its  own  leaves?  — Ed. 

Rhododendron  Falconeri.— Even  when  not 
in  flower  thii  Himalayan  species  is  very  striking. 
The  thick  oblong  leaves  are  larger  and  of  more 
substance  than  those  of  any  of  its  allies,  frequently 
measuring  1  foot  in  length  by  6  inches  in  width. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  densely-packed  heads, 
measuiing  8  inches  to  10  inches  across.  The  corolla 
is  bell-shaped,  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  of 
a  purple- tinted  white  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the 


base.  R.  Falconeri  may  be  grown  outside  in  this 
country  in  unusually  sheltered  localities,  bnt  near 
London  it  is  not  a  success,  unless  provided  with 
some  protection  during  late  winter  and  spring.  At 
Kew  it  is  grown  in  the  temperate  house  collection, 
where  a  plant  10  feet  high  is  now  in  flower.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  in  his  Sikkim  travels,  noticed  trees 
30  feet  high  with  trunks  2  feet  in  diameter)  at 
the  base.  It  was  originally  discovered  in  the 
Eastern  Himalayas,  on  the  summit  of  the  Tonglo 
Mountain,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  It  appears 
to  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in 
Standish's  nursery  at  Bagshot  in  1856. 


DAFFODILS  FOR  MARKET. 
At  the  Narcissus  Conference  on  Thursday,  April  17, 
Mr.  James  Walker,  of  Ham,  read  an  interesting 
and  practical  paper  on  "Daffodils  for  Market," 
dealing  with  the  subject  as  only  a  man  can  who 
has  grown  Daffodils  for  profit  by  the  acre.  Want 
of  space  prevents  a  detailed  account  of  the  paper, 
but  the  following  points  will  be  valuable  to  those 
who  want  to  know  all  about  the  flower. 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  questioned  very  much 
whether  any  flower  gave  more  profit  in  proportion 
to  the  acreage  than  the  Narcissus,  but  the  point 
is  will  it  pay  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in 
cultivators?  From  1884  to  1890  there  has  been  a 
fall  in  price  of  50  per  cent.  The  minimum  price 
obtained  for  twelve  market  bunches  has  been 
as  low  as  Od.,  while  as  much  as  12s.  has  been 
obtained  for  the  same  quantity.  The  season  of  the 
Narcissus  is  now  from  January  to  May.  Mr. 
Walker  then  gave  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  to 
grow.  In  the  yellow  trumpets  he  mentioned 
Empress  as  the  best  on  his  soil,  then  Horsfieldi, 
but  maximus  would  be  the  finest  if  it  would  grow. 
Golden  Spur,  Countess  of  Annesley,  spurius,  Tenby, 
and  Edward  Lseds  for  its  lightness  of  colour ; 
bicolor  grandis,  now  to  be  called  Grandee,  to 
get  rid  of  the  Latin  name.  Dean  Herbert  and 
others  were  also  named.  Empress  at  Ham,  he  said, 
multiplied  faster  than  Horsfieldi,  and  the  flowers  are 
especially  valuable  for  cutting,  for  if  he  misses  a 
market  morning  the  flowers  are  nearly  as  good  in  two 
days'time.  The  white  Daffodils  do  not,  unfortunately, 
stand  well.  Mme.  de  Graaff  may  be  an  exception, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  tried  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  warrant  anything  being  said  about  it.  Of  the 
incomparabilis  forms.  Sir  Watkin  was  the  best,  be- 
ing of  good  constitution  and  increasing  fast.  Lady 
Watkin  was  also  of  good  constitution,  He  obtained 
it  in  1884  from  a  batch  bought  for  Sir  Watkin,  and 
mentioned  as  to  its  freedom  of  flowering.  Of  the 
Barn  type,  conspicuus,  Maurice  Vilmorin  and  W. 
Ingram  were  described  as  the  best ;  and  in  the 
Leedsi  division.  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Madge 
Matthew,  Katherine  Spurrell,  and  Beatrice.  All 
the  Nelsoni  varieties  are  good  and  stand  well.  The 
Bnrbidgei  section  is  not  popular,  but  of  the 
poeticus,  ornatuB  and  grandiflorus  are  to  be  re- 
commended, also  odorus  and  rugilobus.  Of 
the  doubles.  Sulphur  Crown,  Orange  Phoenix,  and 
the  double  poeticus  were  the  finest ;  and  if  the 
double  poeticus  could  be  forced  it  would  make  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  market  flowers ;  but 
hitherto  the  attempt  to  force  it  has  failed.  Cernuus 
plenus  and  capax  would  be  good  market  flowers  if 
they  would  grow  well.  What  is  wanted  for  a 
market  variety  is  one  with  a  good  constitution,  a 
long  stem,  and  with  flowers  of  decided  colours  and 
of  good  substance,  so  as  to  stand  well  when  cut. 
He  said  he  did  not  plant  all  his  varieties  at  the 
same  time,  but  finished  off  the  planting,  if  possible, 
by  the  end  of  September.  Ornatus  is  the  first  to 
root.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  open  the  flowers 
under  glass,  and  those  of  poeticus  recurvus  may  be 
cut  even  before  they  are  out  of  the  sheath. 

Two  very  important  points  were  then  mentioned, 
viz.,  the  replanting  of  the  bulbs  every  year,  and  that 
Daffodils  could  be  grown  in  England  as  well  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Rev.  WoUey  Dod  said  that  with  him  the 
reverse  is  true  with  regard  to  Empress  and  Hors- 
fieldi. Mr.  Jenkins  said  that  with  him  Eaipress 
was  b?st. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


!  Yew  stems  are  botli   curious   and   interesting 

specimens  of  tree  growth.     What  interests  the 

lover  of  trees,  however,  quite  as  mucli  as  these 

KNOLE  PARK  AND  ITS  TREES.  famous  specimens  is  the  unusually  heavy  crop 

To   the  tree-lover,  few  places  in  the  south  of    of  timber  produced  on  every  part  of  the  estate, 

England  are  of  greater  interest  or  can  boast  of    the  quantity  of  wood  produced  per  acre  being 

finer   or   more  remarkalile   specimens    of    our    almost  incredible ;  in  fact,  I  may  state  without 


The  King  Beech  in  Kuole  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sackville.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  pbotograpli. 

forest  trees  than  Knole  Park,  the  Kentish  pro-  fear  of  contradiction  that  in  very  few  places  in 

perty  of  Lord  Sackville.  Britain  is  there  an  equal  amount  of  timber  per 

Everyone  in  the   county  at  leist  has  heard  acre  with  that  in  the  park  at  Knole.     Here  I 

of  the  famous  King  Beech,  King  John's  Oak,  refer  particularly  to  Beech,  Spanish  Chestnut, 

the   Beggar's  Bush,   and  the  great  Silver  Fir,  and   Oak,  these  three  seeming  to  be  quite  at 

whose  giant  head  towers  upwards  for  fully  120  home  and  to  grow  with  unusual  vigour  on  the 

feet,  while   the  Horned   Oak  and  gnarled  old  free,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil,  of  which  moat  parts 


of  the  park  are  composed.  In  The  Wilderness 
the  Beech  trees  average  nearly  00  feet  in  height, 
with  beautifully  clean  an<l  well-rounded  stems, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  contain 
fully  100  feet  of  wood  each.  The  Spanish 
Chestnut,  of  which,  however,  there  are  fewer 
specimens,  are  not  one  whit  behind  in  size  of 
trunk,  the  great  cylindrical  and  lightly  fluted 
stems  rising  straight  and  branchless  for  fully 
half  their  height,  and  containing  in  most  cases 
fully  a  greater  quantity  of  wood  than  the 
lieeches.  Judging  from  several  trees  that  had 
been  felled  recently,  and  which  I  had  the  chance 
of  examining,  the  wood  appears  to  be  of  very 
superior  quality,  nicely  grained  and  rich  of  tint, 
but  in  some  cases  the  trunks  were  rotten  at  the 
core. 

The  King  Beech,  herewith  illustrated,  is  not 
only  the  largest,  but  is  also  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  shapely  tree  of  its  kind  in  Britain. 

In  many  of  the  remarkable  Beeches  that  I 
have  seen  throughout  the  country  the  stems 
are  ill-formed  and  short,  the  girth  at  a  stated 
distance  up  giving  one  but  a  very  vague  idea, 
and  in  many  cases  a  very  erroneous  one,  too,  of 
the  full  contents  of  the  tree  ;  while  in  not  a  few 
cases  these  stem  girths  as  recorded  are  sadly 
exaggerated,  they  being  taken  at  the  thickest 
point,  often  where  protuberances  occur  or  where 
the  limbs  diverge  irom  the  main  stem,  and  at 
which  point  the  girth  is  frequently  one-fourth 
greater  than  it  would  be  at  the  standard  heights 
for  tree  measurement,  viz  ,  2  feet  and  5  feet  from 
ground  level. 

I  wish  that  recorders  of  the  dimensions  of  old 
and  remarkable  trees  throughout  the  country 
would  adhere  rigidly  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  that  is,  to 
take  all  girths  of  tree  trunks  at  2  feet  and  5  feet 
from  ground  level,  unless  good  reason — owing 
to  a  swelling  or  protuberances — for  departing 
from  these  can  be  adduced.  The  reasons  for  so 
doing  are  obvious  and  need  not  be  repeated, 
while  a  certain  standard  or  uniformity  in  mea- 
surements is  all  important. 

The  King  Beech,  as  measured  by  me  on 
Feb.  12,  1890,  has  a  stem  girthing  32  feet  and 
31  feet  7  inches  at  2  feet  and  5  feet  respectively, 
the  greatest  spread  of  branches  being  90  feet  in 
diameter.  In  Knole  House  there  is  a  well 
finished  and  I  should  say  very  accurate  drawing 
of  the  tree,  dated  May  10,  18^9.  The  measure- 
ments then  taken  were  as  follows  :  Height,  87 
feet  ;  circumference  of  stem,  27  feet ;  greatest 
spread  of  branches,  127  feet  0  inches  ;  and  con- 
tents of  tree  1090  feet.  How  valuable  this  re- 
cord would  have  been  had  the  height  at  which 
the  stem  girth  was  taken  been  given.  In  any 
case  the  tree  has  increased  in  stem  bulk  about 
5  feet  in  sixty-one  years.  L  .udon  in  his  "Ar- 
boretum" also  gives  measurements  of  the  tree, 
but  these  are  so  far  valueless,  as  no  height  at 
which  the  trunk  was  girthed  is  stated.  The 
King  Beech  is,  however,  a  noble  tree  of  giant 
proportions,  and  one  that  I  feel  sure  has  no 
rival  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  growing  in  a 
very  sandy  soil  and  in  a  fairly  sheltered  situa- 
tion about  midway  between  the  house  and 
Sevenoaks.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  old  and 
remarkable  trees,  the  stem  is  literally  covered 
with  initials  of  visitors,  but  now,  by  the  aid  of 
a  spike  fence,  such  vandalism  has  been  put  a 
stop  to.  To  prevent  the  heavy  limbs  falling 
asunder,  stout  iron  girders  bind  these  as  in 
one,  while  to  prevent  decay  every  hollow  in 
the  stem  has  been  carefully  filled  with  a  suit- 
able cement. 

Not  far  distant  from  this  is  1he  Witches' 
Oak,  or  King  John's  Oak,  as  it  is  also  called.  It 
is   as    gaunt    and    gnarled   a  tree   as   I   have 
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ever  seen.  It  is  not  quite  300  yards  west  of 
the  King  Beech,  and  stands  a  little  within 
the  wood  im  the  right  of  the  footpath  leading  to 
Sevenoaks.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  it  was 
known  as  the  Old  Oak. 

The  Horned  Oak  seems  to  have  excited  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
certainly  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  tree, 
especiahy  when  viewed  from  the  lawn  in  front 
of  Knole  House.  The  tips  of  many  of  the  upper 
branches  are  dead  and  dying,  and  when  in  full 
leafage  the  tree  has  a  peculiar  appearance,  the 
white  and  horn-like  branches  giving  to  the  upper 
portion  an  appearance  as  if  the  antlers  of  deer 
were  interspersed  with  the  living  foliage.  No 
one  suggested  this  explanation  of  the  name  of 
the  tree,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  by  far  the  most 
likely. 

The  Beggar's  Bush  resembles  more  the  Ban- 
yan Tree  of  India  than  anything  else  that  I  can 
recall  to  mind  at  present.  It  is  a  Lime  of 
giant  proportions ;  the  tips  of  the  branches 
have  from  time  to  time  been  pegged  down,  so 
that  now  the  tree  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
and  is  when  leafless  a  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing object. 

Some  of  the  Silver  Firs  at  Knole  are  of  great 
height,  one  that  was  blown  down  recently  being 
exiictly  120  feet  high,  but  there  are  several 
others  now  standing  which  cannot  be  far  short 
of  that  size.  Amongst  the  new  and  rarer  Coni- 
fers, the  Douglas  Fir  (Pseudo-tsuga  Douglasi) 
and  tlie  Weeping  Spruce  (Picea  Morinda)  have 
attained  to  a  good  size  ;  indeed,  I  cannot  re- 
member having  seen  a  larger  or  healthier  speci- 
men of  the  latter  than  that  at  Kuole.  Some  of 
the  rarer  Pines  also  do  well,  including  the  Aus- 
tiian,  Weymouth,  and  Bhotau  (Pinus  anstriaca, 
P.  Strobus,  and  P.  excelsa),  and  would  seem 
from  their  bright  foliage  to  be  quite  at  home 
and  growing  rapidly. 

As  showing  how  sheltered  the  front  side  of 
Knole  House  in,  I  may  state  that  when  there 
on  February  12  the  Camellias  were  in  flower 
out  of  doors,  as  were  also  two  giant  specimens 
of  the  Strawberry  tree  (Arbutus  Unedo).  Mag- 
nolias on  the  house  front  promise  well  for 
flowers,  the  fat,  silky  buds  being  thickly  studded 
over  tlie  trees.  Many  other  fine  old-fashioned 
shrubs  and  trees  miglit  be  spoken  of  as  occur- 
ring; in  the  grounds  at  Knole,  but  sufficient  has 
perl  laps  been  said  to  prove  my  previous  re- 
marks, that  for  the  arboriculturist,  at  least, 
Knole  Park  is  a  place  of  unusual  interest, 

A.  D.  Webster. 


that  protection  the  entire  plant  still  wears  its 
winter  garb.  It  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  wall 
shrub  when  allowed  as  far  as  possible  to  display 
the  graceful  character  of  its  slender  arching  twigs 
and  partially  drooping  clusters  of  blossoms,  but  it 
trained  too  stilliy  to  its  support,  much  of  the  grace 
and  beauty  ot  the  entire  plant  is  lost.  When  in 
not  too  exposed  a  position  and  where  the  soil  is  a 
fairly  good  loam,  this  Exochorda  or  Pearl  Bash 
forms  a  large  rounded  bush,  plentifully  supplied 
with  branches,  which  in  their  turn  are  well  fur- 
nished with  slender,  partially  drooping  twigs.  The 
pure  white  blossoms  make  a  dense  mass  of  white. 
It  is  very  uncommon,  but  may  be  associated  with 
the  choicest  of  subjects.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
propagate,  perhaps  the  most  effectual  way  of  in- 
creasing it  being  by  means  ot  layers,  which  take  a 
long  time  to  root.  Notwithstanding  its  beauty, 
there  is,  I  believe,  very  little  demand  for  this 
Exochorda,  and  consequently  it  is  kept  in  stock  by 
only  a  few  of  our  tree  and  shrub  nurserymen. — T. 


Berried  Aucubas. — The  plants  grow  well  on 
the  heavy  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Streatham 
and  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Coulthurst,  Streatham 
Lodge,  the  plants  are  fall  o£  berries,  which  show 
up  well,  and  thus  demonstrate  what  fine  shrubs 
these  are  when  beaiiog  fruit  in  abundance.  The 
berries  are  in  thousands,  stand  up  well,  and  are  not 
hidden  by  the  foliage,  as  they  mostly  are.  These 
have  all  been  produced  by  natural  feriilisation,  the 
male  plants  having  been  put  into  the  borders 
in  various  parts  of  the  grounds.  I  also  recently 
noted  some  plants  in  Messrs.  Williams  *:  Son's 
nursery  at  Upper  HoUoway  bearing  large 
berries,  which  were  set  well  up  above  the 
leaves.  This  is  a  feature  I  have  always  longed 
to  see  the  Aucnba  take  on,  as  it  shows  off  the  plant 
so  much  better  and  renders  it  very  much  more 
valuable  tor  decoration. — W.  H.  G. 

The  Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda  grandiflora), — 
Where  protected  by  a  wall  this  handsome  shrub 
flowers  much  earlier  than  it  does  when  planted  as 
an  open  bush,  for  a  specimen  here  sheltered  as 
above  indicated  has  already  several  spikes  of  its 
charming  blossoms  fully  expanded,  while  without 


without  detracting  from  their  unique  and  dignified 
aspect. — A.  H.,  in  Field. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


PLANTING  TREES  IN  PARKS. 
There  is  not  much  done  in  the  present  day  to- 
wards adding  to  the  beauty  of  our  fine  tree-adorned 
parks,  and  those  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  plant 
trees  in  them  have  not,  as  a  rule,  made  the  best 
possible  choice  ot  subjects.  It  may  be  very  in- 
teresting to  try  and  acclimatise  trees  ot  doubtful 
hardiness,  but  most  of  the  half-hardy  Pines  that 
are  seen  in  exposed  parks  have  a  poor  appearance. 
When  isolated  specimens  of  Wellingtonia  were 
dotted  about,  not  always  in  the  best  positions, 
their  foreign  aspect  did  not  harmonise  with  the 
simple  grandeur  of  our  own  native  monarch  Oaks, 
Elms,  or  Chestnuts.  Our  gardens  and  the  grounds 
we  lay  out  about  them  are,  even  at  their  best, 
mainly  artificial  creations,  and  we  please  ourselves 
as  to  what  we  plant  in  them;  but  many  of  our  fine 
parks,  in  all  their  simple  beauty  and  grandeur, 
have  been  handed  down  through  several  genera- 
tions, and  although  the  trees  decay  and  fall 
through  age  and  weakness,  yet,  as  a  rule,  nothing 
is  done  to  replant  other  trees  in  the  place  of  those 
that  have  died.  Bat  there  is  room  for  a  lot  of 
interesting  work  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
even  if  those  who  carry  it  out  do  not  live  to  see 
the  results,  others  may,  and  posterity  will  thank 
them  for  what  they  did.  There  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  nurseries  varied  and  beautiful  forms  of  our  own 
native  trees  which  are  rarely  planted  in  gardens. 
These  should  be  planted  in  the  park  in  association 
with  the  typical  forms.  The  Oat,  Elm,  Lime, 
Poplar,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Ash,  Maple,  Hawthorn, 
and  other  trees  which  adorn  our  parks  are  now  but 
types  of  varied  families ;  and  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  take  the  different  members  of  a 
family,  those  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  plant 
them  close  to  the  common  forms.  As  they  grew 
up  we  should  enjoy  the  contrast,  and  could  con- 
veniently acquaint  ourselves  with  the  points  of 
difference  in  them.  But  even  this  improvement, 
desirable  as  it  is,  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  as 
we  must  be  very  careful  how  we  plant  trees  in 
the  park,  lest  we  destroy  its  best  features.  The 
prettiest  parks  are  those  in  which  the  trees  fall 
into  large  natural  glades,  groves,  or  groups,  with 
broad  expanses  of  turf  between.  It  would  be  very 
wrong  to  indiscriminately  dot  about  trees  all  over 
these  fine  expanses  ot  turf.  I  have  seen  this  done 
with  disastrous  results,  and  some  parks  which  I  know 
now  look  little  better  than  half-cleared  woods,  be- 
cause well-meant  improvement  by  the  planting  of 
trees  was  carried  altogether  too  far.  There  are  too 
many  examples  of  absurd  tree  planting  to  be  seen  in 
both  parks  and  pastures ;  bu  t  alittle  though  t  will  show 
how  absurdities  may  be  avoided,  and  yet  leave  room 
for  intelligent  tree-planting  on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
to  better  purpose.  There  is  no  easier  way  to  spoil 
a  park  than  to  dot  about  those  meaningless  clumps 
of  Scotch  Larch  and  Spruce  Firs  which  one  often 
sees,  and  in  which  a  dozen  trees  are  often  starving 
where  one  would  thrive.  Those  who  contemplate 
planting  trees  might  with  advantage  visit  some  good 
tree  nursery  or  consult  a  catalogue.  They  would 
then  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  great  variety  there 
is  ot  things  fit  to  associate  with  our  native  trees 


"Willow  blossoms. — We  lilco  the  delicate  scent 
of  the  white  Willow  catkins  in  spring.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  so  soft,  ;ind  very  like  that  of  the  tender 
green  of  the  young  leaves.  The  Pahn  Willow,  too,  has 
a  delicate  odour,  and  probably  a  number  of  other 
kinds  ;  but  if  there  were  only  the  white  Willow  and 
its  fonns,  they  are  worth  remembering  for  their  deli- 
cate odour  when  in  bloom.  They  often  oecur  about 
ponds  or  in  moist  places  in  woods,  and  are  worth 
planting  where  they  do  not  grow  naturally. 

Cupreasus  Lawrsoniana  in  bloom. — Law- 
son's  Cypress  has  its  dark  ^reen,  Fern-like  Vjrauchlets 
so  heavily  laden  with  bright  crimsou  male  catkins,  as 
to  render  the  hranchlets  more  drooping  than  usual, 
and  even  at  some  little  distance  to  impart  quite  a 
glowing  red  colour  to  the  entire  specimen.  A  closer 
inspection  also  reveals  the  great  beauty  and  bright 
tints  of  the  male  catkins.  I  find  they  retain  their 
colour  for  some  time  in  water  and  are  much  admired. 
— T. 

Seedling  Deodars. — 1  should  advise  everyone 
to  have  seedling  Deodars,  as  they  grow  faster  and 
make  much  more  handsome  trees  than  those  pro- 
duced either  from  grafts  or  cuttings.  Trees  from 
grafts  or  cuttings  seldom  make  good  well-  branched 
trees.  Most  of  the  Coniferse  can  be  propagated  in 
this  way,  but  the  plants  are  generally  disfigured ; 
and  to  give  them  a  tree-like  appearance,  they  re- 
quire great  attention  in  pruning  and  tying  their 
branches,  and  often  then  without  effect.  There- 
fore, if  good,  fast-growing,  well-branched  trees  are 
the  object,  by  all  means  have  seedlings.— J.  T. 

A  succession  of  Magnolias.— Before  the  last 
blossoms  of  the  Ynlan  (Magnolia  conspicua)  are 
over  those  of  M.  Soulangeana  are  rapidly  unfold- 
ing, so  by  planting  these  two  a  succession  is  kept 
up  for  some  time,  and  it  may  be  further  extended 
by  M.  obovata  or  purpurea,  as  it  is  often  called, 
which  comes  into  flower  still  later.  The  Yulan  is 
ot  quite  tree-like  habit,  and  M.  obovata,  even  when 
large,  is  seldom  more  than  a  huge  bush,  while  M. 
Soulangeana,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  hybrid 
from  the  two,  is  in  all  particulars  about  midway 
between  its  reputed  parents.  M.  Soulangeana  is 
rather  more  spreading  than  the  Yulan,  while  the 
flowers,  which  are  not  quite  so  large,  are  flushed  on 
the  outside  with  purple.  They  also  do  not  open  so 
fully,  partaking  somewhat  ot  the  closed  character 
ot  those  of  M.  obovata.  Though  but  a  little  later  in 
expanding  than  those  of  M.  conspicua,  the  blossoms 
of  M.  Soulangeana  often  escape  when  those  of  the 
other  are  injured  by  spring  frosts,  though  at  times 
both  suffer.  In  mentioning  these  Magnolias 
Messrs.  Veitch's  variety,  known  as  M.  Soulangeana 
nigra,  must  on  no  account  be  omitted,  for  the 
exterior  ot  the  blooms  is  very  deeply  tinged,  and  it 
is  on  this  account  a  very  striking  Magnolia.  It 
seems  nearest  to  the  Italian  M.  Lenne. — T. 

Genista  Andreana.  —  This  most  distinct, 
beautiful,  and  perfectly  hardy  Broom,  which  was 
beautifully  figured  so  long  ago  as  August,  ISsij,  in 
the  Paris  Revue  Hort'wok,  is  now  being  distributed 
for  the  first  time  at  a  comparatively  moderate  price, 
in  good  strong  three-year-old  plants  just  showing 
their  bloom-buds,  by  M.  J.  Sallier,  successor  to  the 
well-known  firm  ot  Thibaut  and  Keteleer  at  Sceaux, 
near  Paris,  from  whom  I  have  just  received  it  in 
excellent  condition  by  parcel  post.  This  Broom  is 
unlike  anything  hitherto  known  in  this  family,  the 
upper  half  of  the  flower,  which  is  about  the  same 
size  as  that  ot  the  ordinary  Spanish  Broom,  being 
deep  golden  yellow,  while  the  two  centre  petals  are 
a  beautiful  deep  red,  forming  a  most  charming  con- 
trast. It  originated  some  four  or  five  years  ago  in 
Normandy  as  a  chance  seedling  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  ot  common  Broom,  and  was  as  soon  as  noticed 
grafted  by  inarching  on  low  stocks  of  the  common 
Broom,  but  took  a  long  time  to  get  sufficient  ot  it 
to  send  it  out.  It  is,  I  believe,  quite  unknown  as 
yet  in  this  country,  but  once  seen,  I  am  sure  every 
lover  of  hardy  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  will 
forthwith  desire  to  add  it  to  his  collection.    An- 
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other  French  nurseryman,  who  offers  this  plant  at 
a  much  higher  price,  describes  it  as  a  sensation 
novelty. — W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


THE   AUSTRALIAN    IRRIGATION  COLONIES. 

Whilst  the  younger  sons  of  gentlemen  of  stand- 
ing are  going  west  with  the  view  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  cattle  ranches,  others  of  a  horticultural 
turn  of  mind  might  find  the  investment  of  mode- 
rate capital  on  the  South  Australian  irrigation 
lands  not  only  profitable,  but  an  opening  to  a  most 
delightful  occupation.  The  one  great  drawback 
to  the  colonies  under  the  Southern  Cross  has 
been  the  long  periods  of  drought,  and  this  on  the 
high  lands  no  doubt  will  continue,  but  in  a  modified 
form,  as  the  irrigation  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
soil  in  the  valleys  will  soften  the  atmosphere,  if  it 
does  not  actually  increase  the  fall  of  rain.  Water, 
indeed,  is  plentiful  enough,  for  the  river  Murray, 
which  runs  through  A'ictoria,  is  liiOO  miles  in  length 
and  ind  yards  in  width  ;  but  until  Messrs.  Chaffey, 
who  have  done  so  much  in  South  California,  took 
up  the  irrigation  scheme,  the  whole  volume  of  this 
noble  river  was  allowed  to  flow  unmolested  to  the 
sea. 

From  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  now  before 
me,  published  at  M.'i,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 
E  C,  I  gather  that  these  gentlemen  have  obtained 
upon  satisfactory  terms  an  estate  of  250,000  acres 
at  Mildura,  in  Victoria,  and  another  of  equal  extent 
at  Renmark,  in  South  Australia,  both  of  them 
watered  by  the  Murray,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  irrigation  purposes.  The  river  is  navigable,  the 
railway  arrangements  when  finished  will  be  very 
complete,  and  the  climate  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
south  of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy,  the  horti- 
culturist who  knows  the  value  of  the  sediment  from 
our  warp  rivers  in  Yorkshire  will  at  once  see  and 
appreciate  the  splendid  advantages  which  these 
gentlemen  have  placed  within  his  reach.  Already 
the  scheme  is  in  operation,  land  in  small  lots  being 
obtainable  at  about  £20  an  acre,  but  when  worked 
they  double  in  value  at  the  end  of  every  second 
year.  Purchasers  for  horticultural  purposes  are 
limited  to  8i1  acres,  and  for  agriculture  to  IGO 
acres,  an  arrangement  which  prevents  "  exploit- 
ment,"  or  buying  and  selling  again  for  gain,  the 
main  object  being  the  full  development  of  the  deep 
red  loam  in  a  climate  adapted  to  the  culture  of  all 
the  fruits  grown  under  glass  in  England  and  in 
the  open  air  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Purchasers  of 
blocks  of  10  acres  are  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
of  irrigation,  the  water  being  conveyed  to  the 
highest  point  and  then  over  the  surface  upon  the 
most  approved  principle. 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago  Mildura  was  a  sheep 
ran ;  now  it  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  capable 
of  producing  enormous  crops  of  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  and  magnificent  fruits,  including  Grapes  for 
wine,  the  Raisin  and  Currant  Grapes,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Oranges,  Olives,  Figs,  Guavas, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  bush  fruits.  Straw- 
berries, Nuts  of  various  kinds,  Loquats,  Persimmons, 
Sultana  and  table  Grapes,  Lemons,  Citrons,  Shad- 
docks, and  other  products,  not  only  acceptable,  but 
essential  to  health  in  a  hot  climate. 

The  air  is  most  salubrious,  and  the  ground,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  imperfect  list, 
is  good  for  almost  anything,  the  incessant  sun- 
shine being  turned  into  a  positive  advantage  by 
irrigation,  which  is  better  for  the  ripening  fraits 
than  rain.  Where  the  market  will  be  found  for  all 
the  fruit  that  will  be  raised  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  some  answer  to  point  out  that 
Australia  at  present  imports  £750,000  worth  of 
fruit  annually,  and  England,  exclusive  of  adjoining 
colonies,  is  capable  of  taking  all  our  relations  can 
spare  to  us.  Mildura  by  rail  is  350  miles  from 
Melbourne,  and  once  the  fruit  is  there  we  have 
ample  proof  of  the  shipping  facilities  for  transport- 
ing all  save  the  soft  kinds  to  our  shores.  Now,  at 
the  time  I  am  writing,  the  month  of  April,  when 
our  fruit  rooms  are  empty,  old  Grapes  are  over  and 
our  new  ones  are  not  ready ;  when  Pears  cannot 
be  obtained  for  love  nor  money,  the  Australian  pro- 
duce is  beginning  to  arrive.     The  flavour,  some 


persons  say,  is  faulty,  but  this  difficulty  will  be 
got  over  as  growers  and  shippers  gain  experience  ; 
indeed  already  there  is  an  improvement,  some  re- 
markably fine  Apples  I  have  lately  tasted  being 
greatly  superior  to  the  best  samples  from  the  west. 
To  the  emigrant  whose  proclivities  are  decidedly 
horticultural,  these  irrigation  lands  offer  grand 
facilities.  To  the  agriculturist  with  moderate 
means  they  are  not  less  promising,  but  before  they 
set  out  as  cultivators  of  vineyards.  Orange  groves, 
and  fruit  farms  they  should  invest  in  this  cheap 
and  beautifully  illustrated  work,  which  is  literally 
teeming  with  invaluable  and  highly  interesting  in- 
formation. To  stay-at-home  readers  this  lis.  (!d. 
volume,  fit  for  any  drawing-room  table,  will  prove 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit,  for  not  only  will  it 
portray  an  Eldorado  which  has  all  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  a  sub-tropical  garden,  but  it  will  help 
them  to  elucidate  the  question,  "  What  can  we  do 
with  our  boys  .'  "  W.  C. 


RUSTIC  BEDS  AND  BASKETS  ON  THE  LAWN. 
In  gardening  there  is  or  should  be  suitable  places 
for  everything,  i  e.,  every  special  feature  introduced 
should  fit  in  and  harmonise  with  its  surroundings. 
Rustic  beds  or  baskets  should  not  be  brought  into 
unnecessary  prominence.  By  this  I  mean  they 
should  not  occupy  a  central  position,  as  they  asso- 
ciate best  with  quiet  surroundings.  When  placed 
in  some  open  spot  against  a  background  of  shrubs, 
they  are  always  admired  if  suitably  planted,  as  they 
constitute  a  break  away  from  the  usual  formal 
flower  bed.  There  are  often  positions  on  the  lawn 
where  a  little  more  garniture  is  desirable.  Some- 
times the  want  may  be  appropriately  met  by  drop- 
ping in  a  choice  tree  or  group  of  shrubs  or  Roses, 
or  a  rustic  bed  or  basket  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
size  of  the  bed  should  bear  some  proportion  to  its 
surroundings.  A  very  large  picture  hung  in  a  very 
small  room  always  has  an  incongruous  effect,  inas- 
much as  it  dwarfs  everything  near  it ;  so  the 
rustic  bed  should  be  of  the  right  size  for  the  posi- 
tion. The  outline  should  be  simple;  a  circle  or 
oval  lends  itself  naturally  to  effective  planting. 
Larch  poles  with  the  bark  entire,  sawn  into  lengths 
each  24  feet  long,  and  buried  half  their  length  in  the 
ground  make  a  good  edging  to  rustic  beds.  Place 
them  close  together  and  ram  them  firmly  in  the 
ground  in  a  perpendicular  position,  or  with  a  very 
slight  leaning  outwards.  The  diameter  of  the  bed 
may  be  anything  from  12  feet  to  20  feet,  but  it  will 
be  better  not  to  exceed  the  latter  size.  Fill  in  the 
bed  with  good  soil,  or  at  least  make  it  suitable  for 
the  plants  which  are  to  grow  in  it.  A  coping  of 
short  pieces  of  Larch  poles  sawn  down  the  middle 
should  be  nailed  on  the  top  of  the  poles  fixed  in 
the  ground  ;  these  will  hold  them  together  and  give 
the  needful  support,  and  add  a  finish  to  the 
margin  of  the  bed.  There  are  many  ways  of 
planting  such  a  bed,  but  whatever  is  planted 
in  the  centre,  the  rustic  work  should  be  covered 
with  creeping  or  climbing  growth.  Jackman's 
Clematis  planted  just  inside  the  bed  and  trained 
over  has  a  very  rich  effect.  The  Canary 
Creeper  also  will  be  at  home  in  such  a  position, 
and  seeds  sown  now  or  plants  set  out  later  on  will 
quickly  cover  up  everything  that  requires  covering 
and  form  a  very  tasteful  margin  to  almost  any 
other  plant.  A  group  of  Cannas,  or  Indian  Shot,  is 
very  effective  inside  a  margin  of  Canary  Creeper, 
and  the  combinations  which  may  be  made  are 
endless,  and  all  more  or  less  suitable.  A  rustic 
bed  for  Ferns  may  have  an  edging  of  old  pictur- 
esque stumps  of  trees,  over  which  Ivy  may  climb  • 
but  formal  work  is  always  objectionable,  and  above 
all  things  do  not  stick  in  anything  merely  for  the 
sake  of  ornament.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  rustic 
Fern  bed  built  up  with  hewn-out  logs,  into  the  in- 
terstices of  which  at  regular  distances  were  inserted 
black  glass  bottles ;  the  designer  of  the  bed  con- 
sidered he  had  hit  upon  a  rather  novel  and  happy 
idea.  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,  and,  for- 
tunately, such  barbarisms  are  rare.  Rustic  beds 
afford  scope  for  the  employment  of  much  variety 
in  bardy  climbers,  which  are  naturally  suited  for 
the  work.  Besides  the  Ivies  and  Clematises  there 
are  the  Cotoneasters,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  and 


numerous  summer  flowering  annuals.  Such  a  bed 
would  have  a  charming  effect  filled  with  Tea  Roses. 
The  soil  should  be  specially  prepared  for  them,  and 
the  margin  composed  of  a  neat  growing  green- 
leaved  Ivy.  But  for  Roses  the  position  should  be 
sheltered,  as  Roses  are  always  unsatisfactory  in  a 
wind-swept  situation.  E.  H. 


Ferns. 

BEAUTIFUL  ADIANTUMS. 
The  varions  beautiful  shades  of  colouring  for 
which  this  genus  is  remarkable  are  never 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  plants  are  full  of  new  growth. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  while  some  of  the 
species  have  such  bright  tints  of  colouring  in 
the  young  fronds,  others  under  the  same  treat- 
ment retain  the  deep  sombre  green,  the  young 
fronds  being  only  a  .shade  lighter  than  the 
older  ones,  and  with  no  trace  of  bright  colour- 
ing. Of  the  richly  tinted  sorts  A.  Veitchi  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  the  young  fronds 
being  of  a  bright,  almost  crimson  tint.  Another 
richly  coloured  variety  is  A.  tetraphyllum  gra- 
cile.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  charming  Fern 
should  be  so  rarely  met  with.  This,  however, 
can  be  accounted  for  from  tlie  fact  of  its  being 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  to  manage 
of  all  the  genus.  A.  rubellum,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, has  a  bright  ruddy  tint,  and,  unlike  the 
last  mentioned,  it  is  of  free  growth,  and  should 
be  found  in  every  collection.  A.  tinotum  is 
nearly  allied,  but  has  rather  broader  fronds 
and  of  a  more  rosy  tint.  A.  rhodophyllum,  of 
dwarf  compact  habit  with  broad  pinnules,  has 
adeeppurple-crimsonshade,  which  coutra.sts  well 
with  A.  Victorife,  which  has  young  fronds  of  a 
pale  bronzy  brown.  The  beautiful  A.  farley- 
ense,  when  well  exposed  to  the  light,  has  a  soft 
delicate  pink  .shade  in  the  young  fronds,  as  also 
A.  tenerum,  while  A.  scutum  has  a  pale, 
almost  amber  tint.  A.  macrophyllum  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous,  the  broad  pinnules  show- 
ing a  great  variety  of  shades,  varying  from  light 
rosy  purjjle  to  deep  green.  A.  m.  bipinnatum 
has  a  slightly  different  shade,  being  of  a  more 
bronzy  tint.  Among  those  of  a  paler  colour 
may  ha  mentioned  A.  grandicep?,  which  when 
grown  in  suspended  pots  develops  beautifully 
tasselled  fronds  which  droop  over  the  sides,  and 
when  young  have  a  peculiarly  delicate  shade. 
A.  elegans  is  another  beautiful  variety  of 
the  old  favourite  A.  cuneatum.  A.  fragran- 
tissimum  is  also  of  a  pale  tint,  especially 
in  plants  confined  to  small  pots.  Of  the 
deep  green  varietie.",  A.  JVIariesi  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct,  the  young  fronds  being  only 
a  shade  lighter  than  the  older  ones,  which  are 
a  rich  deep  green.  This  belongs  to  the  Capillus- 
veneria  section,  of  which  there  are  several  very 
distinct  varieties.  All  of  these,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  show  no  colour  in 
the  young  fronds,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
while  the  brightly  tinted  sorts  succeed  better  in 
a  light,  open  position,  those  of  a  more  sombre 
Ime  delight  in  a  cool  shady  nook.  F.  H. 


Leucostegia  immersa.— Tlis  is  a  very  pretty 
Fdrn,  especially  for  baskets;  the  slender  rhizomes 
spreai  under  the  surface,  and  as  soonas  they  reach 
the  sides  of  the  baskets  young  fronds  are  produced. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  surface  will  be 
covered  with  fronds.  Even  when  grown  in  pots 
the  rhizomes  will  find  their  way  to  the  bottom,  and 
I  have  seen  young  fronds  coming  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pots.  The  fronds  are  each  about  '.>  inches  in 
length  and  about  1;  inches  broad  at  the  base,  taper- 
ing off  to  a  point  and  finely  cut.  When  young  they 
are  of  a  deep  bronzy  brown,  changing  to  a  very 
pale  green.  When  much  exposed  the  fronds  are  of 
almost  a  straw  colour  and  form  a  pretty  contrast 
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to  the  other  tinted  varieties.  This  useful  Fern 
will  thrive  well  in  any  light  open  compost,  and 
should  be  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 
It  loses  all  its  fronds  in  the  winter,  but  starts  into 
growth  again  quite  early  in  the  spring.  We  now 
have  it  in  fine  condition — F.  H 


Kitchen   Garden. 


TEMPERATURE  FOR  MUSHROOMS. 
After  reading  the  experience  recorded  by 
"  Caledonicus  "  (p.  351),  I  am  induced  to  re- 
cord my  own.  When  I  first  entered  upon  my 
present  charge  some  years  ago  I  found  a  large 
amount  of  cellar-room,  which  wa.s  not  then, 
neither  had  it  been  for  several  years,  turned  to 
any  practical  account.  These  cellars,  I  might 
state,  are  those  that  belonged  to  the  old  mansion, 
long  since  removed,  and  when  it  was  pulled 
down  the  cellars  were  left  intact.  A  thick  layer 
of  soil  was  placed  upon  them  and  trees  and 
shrubs  planted,  many  of  which  are  now  of  con- 
siderable size.  I  saw  at  once  that  1  could  turn 
these  cellars  to  a  good  use  in  Mushroom  culture. 
I  took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  make 
experiments,  and  I  have  succeeded  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  my  then  employers  and  even  be- 
yond my  most  sanguine  expectations  at  the 
time.  (Through  circumstances  over  which  I  have 
had  no  control  I  am  at  present  discontinuing 
my  usual  practice,  but  shall  at  once  adopt  it 
again  the  first  opportunity  I  have  to  do  so.)  In 
the  growth  of  Mushrooms,  success,  I  find,  is  best 
attained  where  an  equable  temperature  and 
moist  atmosphere  can  be  sustained  at  all  times. 
Any  sudden  or  extreme  fluctuations  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  During  the  winter 
season  these  cellars  strike  one  as  being  compara- 
tively warm,  yet  they  are  not  heated  in  anyway. 
As  the  season  advances  and  hot  weather  sets  in, 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  During  mild  winters  I 
have  maintained  a  gond  supply  throughout  ; 
when,  however,  the  temperature  fell  below  45°, 
the  beds  ceased  for  the  time  being  to  be  produc- 
tive. At  other  seasons  of  the  year  there  has 
never  been  any  trouble  to  maintain  a  supply. 
On  one  occasion  there  was  not  a  break  for  more 
than  two  years,  owing  largely  to  the  winter 
being  mild,  when  at  a  temperature  of  55°  I 
found  the  best  results  to  be  attained  in  growth 
and  quality.  This,  of  course,  was  in  the  hottest 
weather,  when  Mushrooms  from  beds  in  the 
open  air  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  of 
superior  quality,  and  the  cultivation  in  the  usual 
Mu.?hroom  house  not  at  all  reliable.  Under  these 
conditions  I  generally  found  the  beds  to  come 
into  bearing  in  about  eight  to  ten  weeks  after 
spawning,  and  they  would  continue  bearing  for 
nearly  as  long  a  time.  As  a  contrast  to  this 
mode  of  culture,  I  will  record  my  experience 
in  an  ordinary  Mushroom  house  heated  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  where  a  temperature  of  55°  to  C0° 
was  usually  kept  up.  Here  I  found  the  beds 
to  cotne  into  bearing  in  about  six  weeks,  but 
they  never  lasted  in  that  condition  nearly  so 
long  as  in  the  cellars,  nor  were  the  Mushrooms 
of  such  good  quality.  This  I  proved  by  having 
a  bed  in  bearing  at  one  time  in  each  place, 
the  produce  from  the  cellars  being  preferred  as 
long  as  there  was  any  to  be  had.  It  might  be 
asked,  Why  did  I  adopt  the  usual  kind  of  house 
at  all  >.  It  was  simply  to  have  a  bed  to  fall 
back  upon  in  extremely  cold  weather  and  to 
have  a  place  for  other  things,  such  as  Seakale 
and  salads,  that  required  to  be  blanched  for  use. 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  call  in  question  the 
practice  of  "  Caledonicus  "  with  higher  tempe- 
ratures, but  my  own  conviction  is  that  the  best 
results  as  to  durability  and  general  utility  from 
a  gardener's  point  of  view  are  in  favour  of  the 


lower  temperatures  as  generally  adopted.  The 
higher  temperature  would  probably  result  in  a 
larger  quantity  at  one  given  time,  but  for  private 
consumption  this  is  not  usually  desirable,  for  a 
stale  Mushroom  is  not  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

In  making  the  beds,  preparing  the  manure, 
&c. ,  I  do  not  depart  from  the  custom  generally 
laid  down  and  adopted,  with  the  exception  of 
securing  a  depth  of  10  inches  at  least  when 
made  up  in  the  cellars.  These  beds  are  at  once 
covered  with  the  long  litter  previously  shaken 
out  in  order  to  conserve  the  heat.  When  the 
young  buttons  commence  to  grow  the  litter  is  re- 
moved and  the  beds  left  clean,  otherwise  the 
moisture  would  be  too  excessive  and  cause  the 
Mushrooms  to  damp  olF  in  an  early  stage.  I  have 
never  tried  the  spawn  from  old  beds,  as  mentioned 
by  "  Caledonicus,"  but  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  I  shall  do  so.  I  have  often  noted  it  when 
the  old  beds  were  being  removed,  and  only  lately 
a  small  quantity  of  spawn  that  was  in  some  old 
fermenting  material  was  placed  amongst  some 
soil  intended  for  French  Beans,  resulting  in 
some  Mushrooms  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 

J.  H. 

CARROTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

There  has  of  late  years  been  a  considerable 
addition  of  names  to  the  list  of  Carrots,  though, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  several  of  these 
ought  to  be  expunged  in  favour  of  those  origi- 
nally given  by  their  Continental  raisers.  This 
rather  ticklish  proceeding,  however,  must  be 
left  to  properly  constituted  authorities,  private 
gardeners,  whatever  they  may  think,  having  no 
warrant  to  act  in  the  matter.  That  there  have 
been  great  improvements  effected  in  the  several 
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Carrot,  liitermediato  Scarlet. 

distinct  types  of  Carrots,  there  is  no  denying, 
and  especially  would  I  direct  attention  to  the 
great  value  of  the  Stump-rooted  or  Horn  varie- 
ties. Too  often  these  are  only  grown  for  ailord- 
ing  early  supplies  of  tender  roots,  when  in 
reality  they  are  well  adapted  for  any  crop, 
or  quite  as  much  so  as  either  the  Interme- 
diate, Altringham,  or  Long  Surrey  types.  In 
addition  to  keeping  well  they  can  be  grown 
much  more  thickly  and  yet  attain  a  good  size, 
while  the  quality  is  always  superior.  For  a 
quick  crop  in  frames  or  on  a  warm  border,  the 
small  Parisian  Forcing  is  to  be  commended,  this 
also  being  good  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
sowing  under  glass,  but  for  successional  main 
crop  and  late  supplies  for  small  gardens  espe- 
cially there  are  none  to  surpass  Nantes  Horn. 
Guerande,  which  Model  and  Early  Gem  much 


resemble,  is  scarcely  so  long  as  the  preceding, 
but  the  roots  are  much  thicker  and  the  equality 
is  quite  as  good.  Long  red  without  core  also 
belongs  to  the  Stump-rooted  section,  the  roots 
not  being  so  thick  as  those  of  Nantes  Horn,  while 
the  colour  is  good  right  through.  Matchless, 
New  Intermediate,  and  Scarlet  Perfection  are 
also  improvements  on  James'  Intermediate,  and 
one  at  least  of  these  might  well  be  sown.  Al- 
tringham keeps  better  than  any  of  the  Inter- 
mediate forms,  but  it  is  usually  far  too  coarse, 
and  for  the  latest  supplies  the  preference  might 
well  be  given  to  Long  Red  Surrey. 

In  all  probability  before  these  lines  are  in 
print  the  greater  portion  of  Carrot  seed  will 
have  been  sown  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
but  in  many  instances  if  the  seed  is  got  in  much 
before  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  AprU,  either 
patchy  rows  of  plants  are  the  result,  or  else  the 
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Carrot,  Altringliam  (one-fifth  natural  sizt). 

longer  period  of  growth  accorded  ends  in  the 
roots  becoming  far  too  coarse  to  be  of  any  use 
in  the  kitchen.  Not  only  are  large  roots  the 
least  economical,  but,  as  in  our  case,  a  great 
percentage  of  them  crack  badly  before  they  can 
be  lifted  and  stored,  and  not  many  gardeners 
can  afford  to  grow  Carrots  for  horses  and  cattle 
to  eat.  If,  then,  from  any  cause  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  a  thin  plant  resulting  it  will  be  no 
loss,  but  rather  a  gain  to  hoe  these  over  and 
resow,  this  time,  perhaps,  giving  more  pre- 
ference to  the  superior  Stump-rooted  forms.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  none  of  my  readers  have  dug 
much  solid  manure  into  the  ground  intended 
for  Carrots,  as  tlie  tap  roots  of  these  ought  not 
to  Come  into  contact  with  anything  liable  to 
cause  them  to  either  fork  badly  or  to  attain  a 
great  size.  Ours  will  shortly  be  sown  on  ground 
previously  occupied  by  Celery,  levelling  and  a 
subsequent  forking  over,  so  as  to  have  all  well 
dried  and  pulverised  to  a  good  depth,  being  all 
the  preparation  needed.  In  some  seasons  it  has 
been  an  impossibility  to  get  the  ground  into 
a  sufficiently  finely  divided  state,  in  which 
case  the  drills  after  the  seed  is  sown  are 
filled  with  sifted  light  sandy  soil.     Wood  ashes, 
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where  available,  oiiglit  always  to  be  freely 
sprinkled  along  the  seed  drills,  this  being  con- 
sidered the  best  preventive  of  Celery  maggot. 
I  consider  frequent  sowings  of  seed  also  neces- 
sary where  either  the  maggot  is  very  trouble- 
some or  the  roots  keep  badly  from  other  causes, 
and  also  most  desirable  in  all  cases  where  a  re- 
gular supply  of  tender  young  roots  is  appre- 
ciated. By  frequent  sowings,  I  mean  at 
intervals  of  about  one  month  from  now  to 
August,  the  latest  being  made  either  on  a 
warm  liorder  where  they  can  be  covered  by 
frames,  or  else  on  beds  already  covered  by 
frames.  Late-sown  Carrots  are  very  hardy,  and 
continue  to  increase  in  size  whenever  the  weather 
is  not  frosty,  but  they  are  often  much  preyed  upon 
by  small  slugs.  But  for  such  pests  they  would 
be  available  till  the  earliest  forced  are  ready 
to  pull. 

Supposing  the  rows  of  the  Horn  varieties  are 
about  10  inches  apart  and  the  seed  sown  rather 


thinly,  1  ounce  of  seed  being  sufficient  for  one 
or  several  rows  equal  to  a  length  of  00  feet,  little 
or  no  early  thinning  out  is  needed,  this  being 
delayed  till  the  most  forward  roots  are  large 
enough  to  cook.  A  very  noticeable  point  in 
favour  of  Horn  Carrots  is  the  fact  that  quite 
small  roots  that  have  been  overgrown  by  others 
will  start  swelling  to  a  great  size  directly  suffi- 
cient room  is  given  them.  We  have  repeatedly 
drawn  good  bunches  of  Nantes  Horn  Carrot 
from  a  single  bed  from  June  to  the  following 
March,  but  this  might  not  happen  in  gar- 
dens where  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and 
poor.  If  good  sized  roots  are  rei|uirc'd  for 
storing,  then  ought  the  plants  to  be  early 
thinned  out  to  about  4  inches  apart.  The  rows 
of  the  larger  varieties  may  well  be  12  inches 


apart,  and  the  plants  finally  and  early  thinned 
out  to  about  0  inches  apart,  this  being  ample 
space  unless  extra  large  roots  are  desired. 
Carrots  do  not  transplant  well,  and  if  there  are 
any  blanks  in  the  rows  sow  more  seed  directly 
they  are  observed,  first,  however,  watering  the 
drills  if  the  ground  is  at  all  dry.  Much  the 
cleanest  and  beat  roots  are  obtained  from  light 
sandy  soils,  and  that,  too,  without  much  trouble. 
In  dry,  hot  seasons,  or  it  may  be  during  a  hot 
time  after  a  long  spell  of  very  wet  weather, 
heavy  clayey  ground  is  liable  to  crack  badly, 
this  being  most  detrimental  to  the  Carrots.  To 
prevent  this  and  for  other  good  reasons  it  is 
advisable  to  use  flat  hoes  frequently  among  the 
crops,  and  a  mulching  of  either  fine  peat,  leaf 
soil,   spent  tan,  or  the   fine   Grasa   from  lawn 


severe  weather.  If  stored  in  a  warm  place  they 
soon  grow  out,  and  are  not  so  good  when  required  for 
use.— G.  Wythes,  Sijon  Smise. 
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Carrot,  Early  Suarlet  Dutch  Horn  (one-tifth  natural 
size) . 

mowers,  if  given  some  time  in  June,  will  usually 
eft'ectually  enclose  moisture,  and  thus  j'revent 
cracking. 

October  is  generally  quite  soon  enough  to 
lift  and  store  all  fully  grown  Carrots,  and  this 
ought  to  be  done  very  carefully,  especially 
where  the  roots  are  liable  to  decay  prematurely. 
The  tops  should  not  be  cut  oil'  too  closely,  and 
the  roots  packe<l  in  dry  sand  or  fine  mould  in  a 
cool  shed  will  usually  keep  well. 

I.  M.  H. 

Chicory,  Large-leaved  or  ■Witloof.— This 

is  a  useful  vegetable  at  this  season,  and  may  be 
used  when  nicely  blanched  instead  of  Seakale.     It 
is  readily  forced  from  well-grown  roots,  and  this 
vaiiety  is  much  better  for  salads  than  the  older 
and  more  commonly  grown,  large-rooted  kind.     It 
is  useful  as  a  mixed  salad,  and  as  is  well-known 
daring  the  early  spring  months  if  a  large  quantity 
of  salad  is  required,  there  is  a  difliculty  in  keeping  up 
the  supply  of  mixed  salads,  the  Chicory  is  usetol 
for  that  purpose.    To  force  it  for  use,  much  the 
same  treatment  is  required  as  for  the  Seakale  and 
similar  vegetables,  simply  placing  a  tie  round  the 
leaves  as  they  get  large  enough,  and  forcing  in  a 
warm,  dark  place.     To  get  good  roots  for  this  pur- 
pose, seed  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of   April  in 
late  gardens,  and  early  in  May  in  southern  or  war- 
mer places.     The  drills  should  be  about  15  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  U  inches.  I  find  Chicory  does  best 
on  ground  well  manured  for  the  previous  crop  in  a 
moderately  light  soil  and  an  open  place.     The 
ground  should  be  kept  clean,  and  during  dry  sea- 
sons a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  is  very  bene- 
ficial.     The  roots  should  be  lifted  and  stored  in 
October,  if  a  cool  shed  or  other  suitable  place  can 
be  spared  ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
they  do  well  if  stored  thickly  in  the  ground  and 
covered  over  with   litter  or  Bracken.     When  the 
latter  plan  is  adopted,  the  roots  should  be  given  a 
dry  place  free  from  stagnant  water  and  be  placed 
thickly  together  in  rows  just  under  the  soil,  and 
covered  with  plenty  of  pro'ecUng  material  during 
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Beet.— The  earliest  raised  in  boxes  or  pans  ought 
now  to  be  large  enough  and  sufficiently  hardened 
off  to  transplant  to  the  open.  The  roots  will  be 
most  quickly  fit  for  use  if  Brmly  planted  on  a  sunny 
border  ij  inches  apart,  in  rows  12  inches  apart.  The 
Tarnip-rooted  forms  are  the  best  for  these  early 
crops,  and  if  more  seed  is  sown  now  if  not  already 
got  in,  a  close  succession  will  be  had.  These  Tur- 
nip-rooted forms  are  also  the  best  on  hot  shallow 
soils  for  the  main  crop,  often  succeeding  where  the 
long-rooted  varieties  fail.  On  rich  deep  ground 
they  attain  a  great  size,  and  are  then  of  no  value. 
The  end  of  April,  as  a  rule,  is  also  the  best  time  to 
sow  the  main  crop  of  the  long-rooted  forms,  those 
got  in  much  earlier  being  liable  to  grow  far  too 
large  and  coarse.  On  somewhat  light  and  poor 
soils  the  stronger  growers  do  well,  while  for  fairly 
strong  ground  there  are  none  that  I  have  tried  to 
surpass  Dell's  Crimson,  or  one  of  its  many  synonyms. 
If  the  roots  come  into  contact  with  fresh  solid  ma- 
nure they  are  liable  to  fork  badly,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seed  on  ground  that  was 
well  manured  for  the  preceding  crop,  digging  this 
up  roughly  in  time  for  it  to  become  well  pulverised 
being  all  the  preparation  needed.  Too  much  room 
is  also  conducive  to  coarseness,  and  in  most  in- 
stances the  drills  may  well  be  drawn  not  more  than 
15  inches  apart,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly. 

Salsafy  and  Scobzoneba.— Much  that  has  just 
been  advanced  concerning  early  sowing  and  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  Beet  also  applies  to  these  root 
crops.  I  find  that  if  the  seed  is  sown  much  be- 
fore the  end  of  April  the  roots  obtained  are  not  so 
clean  and  tender  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  premature  running  to  seed  results,  when 
the  plants  experience  a  check  or  from  some  other 
cause,  but  principally  owing  to  their  being  raised 
too  early.  These  crops  are  not  so  indispensable  as 
many  others  that  could  be  named,  but  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  they  can  be  turned 
to  good  account  by  a  fairly  experienced  cook,  and 
are  appreciated  where  a  variety  of  vegetables  is 
constantly  needed.  There  is  no  necessity  to  devote 
much  ground  to  them,  2  oz=.  of  seed  of  each  being 
ample  for  quite  large  gardens.  Sow  thinly  in  shal- 
low drills  12  inches  apart. 

Chicory. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  fairly 
long  row  of  Chicory,  the  aim  being  to  secure  a  sup- 
ply of  stout  roots  for  storing,  and  from  which 
abundance  of  well  blanched  leaves  can  be  forced 
next  winter.  These  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
mixing  with  Lettuce  and  perhaps  Endive  in  the 
salad  bowl.  Ours  are  grown  alongside  the  Beet 
and  other  root  crops,  and  one  sowing  is  sufficient. 
New  seed  germinates  quickly  and  surely,  and  as 
there  are  few  or  no  enemies  to  this  plant  thin  sow- 
ing ought  to  be  practised. 

Broccoli. — The  plants  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Pro- 
tecting, raised  under  glass  in  order  to  have  a  supply 
of  heads  in  close  succession  to  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flower, ought  now  to  be  pricked  out  on  a  sheltered 
border,  the  soil  of  which  is  fine  and  light  and  from 
which  they  will  transplant  readily.  A  distance  of  4 
inches  apart  each  way  is  none  too  much  space  to 
allow  the  plants,  and  they  ought  to  be  sunk  up  to 
their  seed  leaves  and   firmly  fixed.      Being   well 
hardened  off,  there  will  be  little  or  no  necessity  to 
shade  or  protect  them  in  any  way.     More  seed  of 
this  useful  variety,  and  also  of  such  good  succes- 
sional  sorts  as  Michaelmas  White,  Snow's  Winter 
White,  Spring  White,  Backhouse's  Winter  White, 
Adam's  Early,  Cooling's  Matchless,  Dilcock's  Bride, 
Leamington,  and  the  later  Perfection,  Model,  Cat- 
tell's     Eclipse,     Carter's    Summer,     Late    Qaeen, 
Latest  of  All,  and  Champion  Late  White  should 
now  be  sown  in  the  open.    The  sprouting  forms 
ought  to  have  a  rather  longer  period  of  growth 
than  the  foregoing,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow 
seed.   An  open  piece  of  rather  poor  ground  answers 
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better  than  rich  sheltered  borders  for  rearing 
Broccoli  and  the  Bra^sica  tiibe  generally,  and  if 
the  seed  is  sown  thinly,  a  capital  lot  of  sturdy 
plants  will  be  ready  for  their  final  quarters  by  the 
time  they  are  wanted.  When  raised  earlier,  more 
thickly,  and  on  a  sheltered  rich  border,  the  plants 
foon  become  leggy  and  are  altogether  unsuitable 
for  putting  out,  only  the  sturdiest  plants  passing 
safely  through  a  severe  winter. 

Borecole. — There  is  less  risk  attending,  and 
more  to  be  gained,  by  the  plan  of  raising  the  stock 
of  these  earlier  than  Broccoli,  but  we  sow  the  seed 
late  in  April,  and  the  plants  are  usually  ready  (juite 
as  soon  as  they  are  wanted.  The  Curled  Scotch 
forms,  including  the  comparatively  new  Bead's 
Hearting,  are  perhaps  the  most  appreciated,  and 
they  are  fairly  hardy,  though  not  so  much  so  as  the 
Cottagers'  and  Asparagus,  or  Buda  Kale.  The  latter 
is  exceptionally  hardy  and  very  late,  while  the 
young  shoots  are  very  succulent  and  mildly  fla- 
vonred.  In  some  seasons  it  is  of  good  service  when 
other  greens  are  scarce,  or,  say,  up  to  the  middle  of 
June,  if  it  is  kept  closely  gathered  ;  but  this 
spring.  Cabbage  is  both  plentiful  and  good,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  much  less  need  for  greens  of  any 
kind.  Either  of  the  Borecoles  or  Kale  may,  if  the 
site  is  at  liberty,  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to 
grow,  the  drills  being  drawn  about  2  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  duly  thinned  out  or  made  good  so 
as  to  have  all  about  IS  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
We  frequently  sow  the  Asparagus  Kale  where  it  is 
to  grow  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  June,  but  the 
plants  are  only  lightly  thinned  out. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— All  required  of  the  plants 
raised  in  either  frames,  boxes,  or  pans  must  be 
early  pricked  out  on  sheltered  borders,  as  advised 
in  the  case  of  early  Broccoli.  Here  they  may  remain 
till  they  touch  each  other,  by  which  time  a  good 
open  quarter  ought  to  be  ready  for  their  reception. 
They  should  have  a  rather  long  period  of  growth 
and  good  room,  though  there  is  less  likelihood  of 
any  raised  in  the  open  ground  failing  to  produce 
abundance  of  close  firm  sprouts  than  was  the  case 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  superior  forms.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late  in  all  fairly  warm  localities  to  sow 
seed  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  the  drills  in 
this  instance  being  30  inches  apart,  2  feet  or 
rather  more  being  eventually  allowed  between  the 
plants,  and,  provided  the  ground  is  moderately  firm 
atd  rich,  heavy  and  by  no  means  late  crops  will 
result.  For  affording  late  supplies,  plants  are  some- 
times raised  from  seed  sown  now  in  the  open,  and 
transplanted  when  of  good  size,  but  in  all  cases 
where  the  ground  is  naturally  stiong  and  well 
manured  the  earliest  raised  plants  will  continue 
to  produce  sprouts  as  long  as  they  are  needed. 

Sa\oys. — In  all  southern  districts  especially 
very  early  supplies  of  these  are  rarely  appreciated, 
and  it  is  unwise  therefore  to  have  large  breadths 
ready  for  use  long  before  there  is  any  demand  for 
them.  If  the  seed  of  Tom  Thumb  or  other  dwarf 
early  variety.  Early  Dwarf  Blue,  Gilbert's  Universal, 
and  Drumhead  is  sown  now  with  the  Broccoli,  and 
the  plants  got  out  on  good  ground  as  soon  as  they 
are  fit,  a  close  supply  of  tender  hearts  may  safely 
be  anticipated  from  the  late  autumn  to  the  spring 
months. 


Chou  db  Burghley.— Now  is  also  the  best 
time  to  sow  seed  of  this  desirable  winter  Cabbage. 
Raised  and  planted  early  the  plants  attain  a  great 
size,  and  the  hearts  are  far  too  early  and  coarse  to 
be  of  much  service  ;  whereas  if  the  seed  is  sown  late 
in  April  or  the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  plants 
grown  on  without  a  check,  they  will  form  medium- 
sized  hearts,  which  are  much  appreciated  after 
mid-winter  especially.  Early  raised  plants  are 
also  the  most  liable  to  have  their  hearts  injured  by 
frost. W.  I. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Cokdyline  INDIVISA.— This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  fine-leaved  subjects  that  do  not  require  more 
heat  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Its  pro- 
pagation is  mostly  confined  to  the  trade  growers, 
as  seeds  are  not  easily  obtained.  It  requires  to  be 
carefully  watered,  especially  during  the  winter 
when  a  little  growth  is  going  on.     At  no  time  must 


the  soil  be  in  a  soddened,  saturated  condition,  or 
the  roots  are  certain  to  perish.  Even  in  the  spring 
and  summer  the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  get  drier 
before  water  is  given  than  is  necessary  with  any 
other  ornamental-leaved  plant  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Like  other  delicate  rooted  things,  it  will  not 
bear  to  be  over-potted,  but  the  opposite  course  of 
keeping  the  roots  too  much  confined  must  be 
avoided,  especially  during  the  earlier  stages. 
Thriving  examples  that  have  the  pots  they  are  now 
in  well  filled  with  roots  should  have  a  shift.  Good 
yellow  loam  and  sand  answer  well  for  it.  Be  care- 
ful that  the  drainage  is  thoroughly  secured  ;  if  it 
gets  foul  through  the  soil  washing  down  into  it,  or 
through  worms,  the  roots  will  die,  and  after  this 
happens  the  plants  are  beyond  recovery.  Pots 
about  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  been 
in  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient.  Use  the  potting 
lath  freely,  so  that  the  material  may  be  quite  solid. 
Give  no  water  after  potting  until  the  soil  is 
so  far  dry  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  longer  with- 
hold it.  From  this  time  forward  until  the  end  of 
August  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  thin  shade  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  bright  weather. 

Cassia  cokymbosa.— Plants  that  after  flowering 
last  summer  had  their  branches  shortened  in  should 
be  repotted.  This  Cassia  is  a  somewhat  spare 
rooter ;  consequently  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  can 
be  removed  without  harm.  A  large  shift  is  not 
desirable  ;  pots  two  sizes  larger  will  be  enough  to 
give.  Though  not  particular  in  the  matter  of  soil, 
the  plants  usually  flower  the  freest  in  loam ;  a  fair 
amount  of  sand  must  be  mixed  with  it.  All 
through  the  spring  and  summer  they  should  be  kept 
where  they  will  have  a  full  amount  of  light,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  shoots  getting  long-jointed  and 
weak.  No  shade  is  required,  and  the  more  sun  the 
plants  get  the  better  they  will  flower.  Large  speci- 
mens that  are  already  in  pots  as  big  as  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  should  have  manure  water  once  a  fort- 
night during  the  summer.  Young  stock  may  now 
be  struck  from  cuttings.  Plants  that  were  cut  in 
towards  the  end  of  last  summer  will  have  made 
shoots  Ci  inches  or  (J  inches  long ;  these  should  be 
taken  off  with  a  heel.  Several  may  be  put  together 
into  a  0-inch  pot  filled  with  sand.  Keep  them  mode- 
rately moist  and  close  enough  to  prevent  the  leaves 
flagging.  An  ordinary  stove  heat  is  sufiicient  for 
them,  and  shade  from  the  sun.  The  cuttings 
usually  take  a  little  longer  to  root  than  those  of 
some  things.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  established 
move  them  singly  into  3inch  or  1-inch  pots.  Keep 
them  in  heat  similar  to  that  in  which  they  have 
been  struck,  with  a  little  air  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  When  a  little  top  growth  has  been  made 
pinch  out  the  points.  The  plant  is  inclined  to  be 
straggling  in  its  growth,  and  a  second  stopping 
will  be  necessary  during  the  summer. 

Cassia  corymuosa  tlantbd  out. — This  Cassia 
does  well  when  planted  out  and  trained  to  a  pillar 
or  on  a  wall  where  it  is  not  much  shaded  by  other 
plants  or  too  far  from  the  glass.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  plant.  The  bed  or  border  should  not 
be  so  large  as  is  required  by  stronger-growing  things. 
The  bottom  must  be  well  drained  and  have  means 
for  carrying  the  water  away  that  drains  through 
the  soil.  If,  in  addition  to  the  usual  quantity  of 
sand,  a  good  sprinkling  of  broken  charcoal  or  pot- 
sherds is  mixed  with  the  soil  of  which  the  bed  is 
composed, it  will  be  better.  The  bed  above  the  drain- 
age should  be  about  111  inches  deep.  Grown  in  this 
way  the  plants  attain  a  large  size. 

Bouvardias. — Young  stock  that  was  propagated 
from  cuttings  put  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  that  has  been  kept  growing  freely  in  a  mode- 
rate stove  temperature,  and  has  had  the  points  of 
their  shoots  pinched  out  two  or  three  times,  should 
be  sufficiently  furnished  to  require  little  more  stop- 
ping. It  is  better  to  have  a  limited  number  of 
strong  growths  than  a  thicket  of  weak  ones.  The 
plants  will  soon  need  moving  into  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  to  flower.  Six-inch  will  be  large  enough 
for  the  small-flowerirg  sorts,  the  stronger  kinds 
having  a  size  larger.  'To  the  loam,  which  ought  to 
be  of  good  quality,  add  sufficient  rotten  manure 
and  leaf-mould  to  make  it  rich.  Keep  the  plants 
nntil  towards  the  middle  of  next  month  where 


they  will  have  enough  fire-heat  to  maintain  them 
in  free  growth.  Where  young  plants  of  Bouvardias 
are  at  all  backward,  nothing  should  be  left  undone 
to  get  them  on.  In  their  case,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  a  little  fire  in  the  night  in  cool  weather  for  a 
longer  period,  for  until  the  end  of  May  the  nights 
are  often  cold  when  the  days  are  hot.  Old  plants 
that,  after  being  cut  in,  had  broken  into  growth  and 
were  for  a  time  in  pots  no  larger  than  those  in  which 
they  had  been  last  summer  will  shortly  require  a 
shift.  In  most  cases  8-inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough.  These  also  should  be  kept  sufficiently 
warm  to  enable  the  growth  to  move  freely.  Plants 
of  this  description  should  not  require  stopping 
more  than  once.  As  soon  after  potting  as  the  soil 
gets  moderately  full  of  roots,  manure  water  ought 
to  be  given  at  short  intervals. 

Bouvardias  planted  out. — Bouvardias  make 
more  progress  when  planted  out.  Large  frames  or 
pits,  where  they  will  not  be  too  far  from  the  glass, 
are  better  than  ordinary  houses.  The  beds  which 
they  are  to  occupy  should  be  prepared  at  once,  as 
by  the  middle  of  next  month  they  may  be  planted. 
Raise  the  bed  sufficiently  to  keep  the  plants  near 
the  glass,  or  through  the  high  temperature  that 
follows  shutting  up  early  whilst  the  sun  is  high, 
the  plants  will  be  drawn.  See  that  the  plants  in 
their  various  stages  are  quite  free  from  insects,  and 
syringe  overhead  freely  once  a  day  ;  the  afternoon 
at  the  time  of  closing  is  the  best  for  this  operation. 

Vallotas. — Amongst  the  various  species  of 
bulbous  plants  there  are  few  that  make  such  a  dis- 
play as  A'allota  purpurea.  It  is  rapidly  increased 
and  of  free  growth.  The  annual  crop  of  leaves 
will  now  be  in  course  of  formation.  Where  the 
bulbs  are  too  much  crowded  larger  pots  may  be 
given,  but  there  should  be  no  attempt  at  disturb- 
ing them,  for  the  disturbance  of  the  roots  that  in- 
evitably takes  place  in  separating  them  would  in- 
terfere with  the  growth.  All  that  should  be  done 
is  to  transfer  the  balls  to  new  pots  with  all  the 
roots  they  contain  intact,  with  no  more  interference 
than  by  removing  the  crocks.  The  small  offsets 
which  are  produced  in  quantity  when  the  plants 
are  strong  and  well  treated  should  be  put  six  or 
eight  together  into  a  l-inch  or  5-inch  pot.  Ordinary 
loam,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  it  in  condition,  is 
all  that  the  plants  require.  Ram  the  soil  so  as  to 
make  it  moderately  firm  in  the  pots.  Large  speci- 
mens require  plenty  of  water  when  the  growth 
is  moving  freely,  and  in  the  case  of  those  that  are 
not  repotted  manure  water  should  be  given  at  times 
between  now  and  the  blooming  season,  towards 
the  end  of  summer  or  in  autumn,  according  to  the 
way  the  plants  are  treated  in  the  matter  of  warmth. 
No  more  heat  is  necessary  than  is  given  to  the 
generality  of  greenhouse  subjects,  but  if  a  portion 
of  the  stock  is  kept  a  little  warmer  than  ordinary 
during  the  spring  they  will  flower  several  weeks 
before  those  that  are  in  cooler  quarters. 

T.  B. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Peaches. — Follow  up  disbudding  and  thinning  in 
general  and  late  houses,  as  future  crops  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  liberal  hand  which  per- 
forms these  operations.  A  percentage  of  fruit,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  must  be  left  to  compensate  for 
dropping,  a  trifling  matter  at  this  time  of  year. 
Trees  confined  to  inside  borders  will  take  abundant 
supplies  of  water,  especially  if  they  be  old  and  the 
balls  have  become  hard  and  solid.  When  this  is  the 
case,  a  dam  should  be  formed  3  feet  or  4  feet  from 
the  stem,  when  water,  say  a  barrel  per  day,  may  be 
poured  into  it,  with  the  certainty  of  its  softening 
the  most  obdurate  calcareous  compost.  Make  the 
final  thinning  in  early  houses  and  elevate  all  pen- 
dent fruits  by  the  introduction  of  short  pieces  of 
lath  where  piacticable.  Feed  well  with  generous 
liquid  or  pure  water  through  a  thick  mulch  of 
manure,  and  henceforth  be  most  careful  in  the 
choice  of  pure  soft  water  free  from  all  sediment 
for  syringing  purposes.  Keep  the  shoots  thin  and 
regularly  tied  down,  stopping  some  in  front  of  the 
fruit,  especially  if  they  can  be  dispensed  with 
after  the  crop  is  cleared.  'Ventilate  very  freely  on 
fine  days,  but  avoid  draughts  by  a  free  admission 
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along  the  front  and  careful  management  of  the 
openings  at  the  top,  otherwise  warm  air  will  rush 
away  and  a  constant  stream  of  cold  air  will  pass 
through  the  house.  The  management  of  ventilation 
and  firing  are  very  much  akin,  for  if  we  open  the 
dampers  the  cold  air  forces  the  bulk  of  the  heat  up 
the  chimney,  but  by  keeping  them  partially  closed 
this  rapid  rush  is  checked,  and  if  air  could  be  seen 
in  motion,  precisely  the  same  escape  would  be 
found  going  on  in  our  forcing  houses  when  the 
egress  ventilators  are  opened  too  wide. 

Figs.— If  the  fruit  in  the  early  house  has  com- 
menced swelling  for  ripening,  reduce  direct  syring- 
ing, but  do  not  discontinue  the  moistening  of  the 
walls,  floors,  and  stems  of  the  trees.  Also  moderate 
the  strength  of  the  liquid,  as  Kigs,  like  all  other 
fruits,  are  not  improved  in  flavour  when  overdone 
with  rich  animal  manure.  Turn  or  tie  aside  the 
foliage  and  young  shoots  to  let  in  sun  and  light,  and 
keep  the  pipes  warm  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of 
fresh  air.  Figs  really  worth  eating,  unlike  all  other 
forced  fruits,  are  improved  by  hanging  after  they 
are  dead  ripe,  but  for  convenience  and  safety  they 
should  be  gathered  when  they  begin  to  open  at  the 
eye.  If  laid  on  a  hair  sieve  in  a  dry,  warm  room 
they  will  then  keep  for  a  few  days.  Pinch  the 
strongest  shoots  to  encourage  the  swelling  of  the 
second  crop  of  fruit.  Keep  the  roots  properly, 
but  not  excessively  moist,  as  just  now  it  will  be 
necessary  to  follow  a  middle  course  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tree.  Large  trellis-trained  trees  growing  in 
confined  borders  will  now  take  heavy  supplies  of 
tepid  -water,  which  may  be  fortified  with  liquid,  a 
dash  of  guano  or  soot.  The  latter,  too,  put  into  a 
bag  and  dropped  into  the  tank  will  greatly  improve 
the  water  used  for  syringing  purposes,  independently 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  found  a  most  excellent  pre- 
ventive and  destroyer  of  scale.  If  stopping  is 
practised,  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  when  they 
have  made  six  leaves,  but  space  being  plentiful,  all 
the  leading  growths  should  be  allowed  to  extend 
until  they  reach  the  extremity  of  the  trellis. 

Strawbeemes.— Plants  as  far  as  possible  should 
now  be  removed  from  Peach  houses  and  vineries 
into  pits,  where  a  little  spider  can  do  no  harm. 
The  plants,  moreover,  will  do  better,  as  they  can 
be  kept  close  to  the  glass  and  receive  treatment  in 
accordance  with  their  wants.  Plants  swelling  fruit 
must  be  well  fed  with  warm  liquid  and  vigorously 
syringed  twice  a  day,  that  is,  until  the  fruit  begins 
to  change  colour,  when  pure  water  only  must  be 
used.  It  first  quality  is  imperative,  a  change  to  a 
light,  warm,  airy  house  for  a  few  days  will  not  only 
prolong  the  season  of  use,  but  completely  change 
the  character  of  the  fruit. 

Late  plants  now  setting  their  fruit  in  pits  must 
have  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  not  only  by  tilting, 
but  by  drawing  oflE  the  lights  for  a  few  hours  on 
bright,  mild  days.  Thin  off  all  inferior  flowers  and 
tie  up  the  trusses,  if  not  before,  certainly  imme- 
diately after  the  crop  is  set ;  also  fumigate,  syringe 
copiously,  and  shut  up  pretty  early  with  sun-heat. 

Pot  Vines. — If  all  has  gone  on  well,  the  fruit 
upon  Vines  started  in  November  will  now  be 
colouring,  if  not  actually  ripe,  a  condition  which 
will  render  necessary  the  admission  of  more  warm 
air.  Discontinue  the  use  of  stimulants,  but  give 
liberal  supplies  of  pure  tepid  water,  aind  syringe 
where  practicable  when  there  is  no  danger  of 
moisture  condensing  on  the  fruit,  A  little  fire-heat 
will  still  be  necessary,  especially  through  the  night, 
but  once  the  Grapes  are  fit  for  use  the  mean  tem- 
perature may  be  gradually  reduced.  When  cut- 
back ^'ines  which  were  shaken  out  last  month  have 
filled  their  pots  they  must  be  transferred  to  the 
fruiting  size,  the  main  point  being  an  early  start 
and  early  to  rest.  Bone-dust  or  Thomson's  Vine 
manure  having  superseded  animal  manure  in  the 
formation  of  sustaining  composts  which  must  be 
kept  sound  and  sweet  for  many  months,  all  good 
Grape  growers  are  now  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
materials  should  be  put  together  some  weeks  before 
they  are  wanted  for  use.  Sound  turfy  loam,  the 
highly-concentrated  food  I  have  named,  old  lime 
ruOble,  and  rough  charcoal  will  make  a  compost 
which  cannot  be  surpassed,  especi  illy  if  it  be  used  in 
a  dry  and  warm  condition  and  be  firmly  rammed.  See 


that  the  balls  are  moist  at  the  time  they  are  turned 
out,  liberate  the  i  rocks  and  coiling  roots,  and  sink 
them  until  the  surface  of  the  compost  is  on  a  level 
with  the  base  of  the  young  cane.  Defer  watering,  but 
shade  lightly  for  a  day  or  two,  moisten  the  foliage 
with  the  syringe,  and  keep  the  pit  close.  When 
recovered  from  the  check,  the  Vines  may  be  watered 
and  gradually  inured  to  sunlight  and  air. 

Cherries  must  be  kept  in  a  steady  temperature 
until  the  fruit  is  stoned,  but  once  this  critical  stage 
is  overcome  they  will  stand  a  slight  increase  after 
closing  with  sun  and  moisture  on  bright  afternoons. 
Maintain  .50°  through  the  night,  open  the  ventila- 
tors at  58°,  and  run  up  to  (50°  or  05°  with  back  and 
front  air.  Watch  closely  for  grub  and  fly  ;  hand- 
pick  the  first,  and  fumigate  or  dip  when  the  first 
insect  appears  on  the  point  of  a  shoot.  Mulch  with 
good  rotten  manure  trees  in  pots  and  confined 
borders,  and  see  that  the  roots  do  not  feel  the  want 
of  liquid  food. 

Plums  started  with  Cherries  will  now  be  setting 
their  fruit,  and,  being  very  prolific,  they  must  be 
liberally  thinned.  Top-dress  frequently,  little  and 
often  ;  give  trees  in  pots  plenty  of  warm  diluted 
liquid,  and  syringe  freely  twice  a  day.  If  sharing 
with  the  above  the  same  house,  they  should  be  kept 
in  separate  blocks,  as  the  Plums  must  be  syringed 
after  the  Chenies  are  ripe.  W.  C. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NEW  VARIETIES.* 

This  subject  to  most  amateurs  is  a  perplexing 
one.  When  I  say  perplexing,  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  so  exactly  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants,  but  in  the  selection  of  new  varieties  that 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  give  satisfaction,  either 
as  show  flowers  fit  for  exhibition,  or  as  decora- 
tive plants  liearing  a  number  of  fairly  good 
blooms.  I  seldom  procure  new  varieties  the 
first  season  they  are  ofiered  for  commerce,  for 
this  reason — nearly  all  such  varieties  are  limited 
in  numbers,  and  consequently  in  cuttings,  and 
therefore  are  placed  in  heat  to  force  them  to 
produce  a  good  supply  for  the  market.  This  is 
the  cause  of  weak,  elongated  cuttings,  which 
will  certainly  not  produce  exliibition  blooms  or 
anything  approaching  them.  Take,  for  instance, 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  which,  according  to  the 
flattering  accounts  given  in  the  horticultural 
papers,  was  the  best  Japanese  variety  which  had 
made  its  appearance  for  some  time.  This  va- 
riety was  largely  sought  for,  and  the  result,  at 
least  in  tlie  north,  has  not  been  very  satisfac- 
tory as  only  a  lew  very  medium  blooms  have 
been  seen.  The  cost  of  this  variety,  which  was 
of  American  origin,  amounteJ  to  something 
like  1300,  and  1  think  it  will  most  likely  turn 
out  disappointing  to  English  growers.  The 
hair-like  growths  (which  are  stated  to  be  its 
great  feature)  on  the  surface  of  the  petals  are 
by  no  means  new.  Mr.  Tunnington,  of  Liver- 
pool, one  of  the  most  experienced  growers  in 
England,  assures  me  he  has  had  the  same  thing 
occur  with  such  varieties  as  Chang,  Hero  of 
.Stoke  Newington,  and  Princess  Teck,  under 
good  cultivation,  although  perhaps  not  so  much 
so  as  in  Mrs.  A.  Hardy. 

I  believe  never  before  in  the  history  of  Chry- 
santhemum culture  were  new  varieties  so  nume- 
rous or  so  elaborately  described  as  iu  the 
present  season.  Years  ago  we  complained  of 
the  French  raisers  each  season  sending  us  such 
a  large  number,  all  with  very  high-flown  de- 
scriptions, but  very  few  of  which  turned  out 
equal  to  existing  varieties.  Every  catalogue 
now  teems  with  new  American  varieties,  the 
descriptions  of  which  are  enough  to  drive  an 
enthusiast  crazy,  especially  if  his  pocket  is  not 

*  Paper  read  at  Shetfield  by  Mr.  \V.  Housley. 


too  well  lined.  Blr.  Owen  catalogues  no  fewer 
than  sixty  new  American  varieties  for  18!lO, 
and  almost  as  many  for  1889.  Jlessrs.  Caunell, 
Davis,  Laing,  Boyce,  and  Morton  have  long 
lists,  difl'ering  in  many  varieties.  Mr.  Holmes 
has  another  list,  which  he  calls  the  "  Messina 
collection,"  being  a  collection  sent  over  to  a 
New  York  lady  by  a  young  Japanese  gentle- 
man, and  out  of  which  came  Mrs.  A.  Hardy,  of 
which  I  have  previously  spoken.  This  collec- 
tion comprises  eleven  varieties — Bella  Hickey, 
Emma  Ricker,  Kioto,  Kabayama,  Lilian  B. 
Bird,  Medusa,  Mrs.  Fottler,  Messina,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Nippon,  and  Mrs.  A.  Hardy.  The 
best  of  these  1  think  will  be  Kioto,  Mrs.  Fot- 
tler, and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lincoln  ;  they  are  certainly 
the  most  likely  candidates  for  public  favour. 
The  demand  for  Mrs.  A.  Hardy  this  year  is,  1 
believe,  very  small,  and  is  attributable  to  one 
of  two  causes.  First,  the  American  firm  who 
introduced  it  appear  to  have  then  scoured  the 
country  in  search  of  buyers,  and  thus  distri- 
buted it  very  extensively ;  and  secondly,  there 
appears  to  be  an  almost  unanimous  opinion 
amongst  exhibitors,  and  those  who  have  either 
themselves  flowered  it  or  seen  it  flowered, 
that  it  will  not  make  a  successful  exhi- 
bition variety.  I  am  not  favourably  impressed 
with  the  American  descriptions  of  a  flower,  as 
they  either  do  not  know  what  the  English 
standard  of  a  good  bloom  is,  or  they  are  exag- 
gerated. One  of  the  largest  of  northern  growers 
grew  eighteen  of  the  newest  American  varieties 
last  year,  all  with  a  glowing  description,  but 
only  to  meet  with  the  keenest  disappointment, 
and  to  consign  sixteen  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Of 
those  new  varieties  which  have  upheld  their  re- 
putation and  which  have  produced  first  class 
blooms.  Sunflower  is  a  splendid  grower.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  although  a 
little  coarser  than  that  previously  named. 
Florence  Percy,  a  good  bloom,  though  small  if 
produced  from  the  crown  bud,  is  a  fine  flower. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Gladiator,  Marsa, 
Mme.  Louise  Leroy,  Condor,  with  very  broad 
florets,  George  Daniels,  a  light  pink  remarkable 
for  its  width  of  petal.  Mme.  A.  Carnegie, 
scarlet-crimson,  is  sure  to  come  to  the  front,  as 
is  also  W.  W.  Coles,  a  bright  red.  These  two 
last  named  are  sure  to  take  a  foremost  place. 

Japanese  Varieties. 

I  may  safely  say  that  the  best  Japanese 
variety  of  the  year  will  be  W.  W.  Coles.  It  is 
now  greatly  in  demand,  and  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  difticulty  in  obtaining  it,  as  I  understand 
all  the  leading  raisers  have  considerably  more 
orders  on  their  books  than  they  have  plants  to 
meet  them  with.  This  variety  was  exceedingly 
well  flowered  by  Mr.  Pearson  at  the  Chilwell 
Nurseries,  and  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  it. 
Next  in  order  comes  Volunteer  (syn.,  Mrs.  Irv- 
ing Clarke)  and  Beauty  of  Castlewood.  The 
last  named  is  very  scarce  ;  the  first  named  is  a 
fair  bloomer,  and  will  no  doubt  become  a  great 
favourite  and  useful  variety  ;  its  build  and  style 
(those  of  Belle  Paule)  are  of  a  most  pleasing  and 
efl'ective  character.  L.  Canning  will  also  be- 
come a  popular  variety,  for  its  close  coin  pact 
habit  of  growth,  iu  which  respect  I  think  it  sur- 
passes Avalanclie  ;  it  is  a  pure  white  and  said 
to  be  a  deep,  well-built  flower  it  well  grown.  A 
few  new  varieties,  which  have  been  discarded 
by  a  well-known  northern  grower,  are  Moon- 
light, Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  Ceres  .^ind  Pe- 
lican, none  of  which  will  prove  satisfactory  so 
far  north  as  Sheflield  unless  we  have  a  most  ex- 
ceptionally fine  hot  summer.  These  require 
more  heat  to  properly  develop  and  open  the 
flowers  successfully  than  any  others,  although 
at  the  same  time  most  Japanese  varieties  de- 
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light  in  a  gent'e  heat,  and  expand   more  freely 
if  so  treated. 

Incurved  Varieties. 
Of  the  new  incurved  varieties  only  two  call 
for  any  special  comment — viz.,  Mr.  T.  Coleman, 
eent  out  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  and 
John  Lambert,  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  first  named  is  a  sport  from 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  has  received  six  first- 
class  certificates.  Jt  resembles  its  parent  in 
every  respect  except  colour,  the  lower  part  of 
the  flower  btiag  a  bright  golden  bronze,  shaded 
rose,  the  upper  portion  often  bright  yellow,  in- 
side the  petals  of  a  pale  yellow.  This  is  one  of 
the  moat  valuable  acquisitions  ever  obtained, 
and  should  certainly  become  a  favourite.  John 
Lambert  is  a  magnificent  flower  both  in  build 
and  solidity.  It  is  a  sport  from  Lord  Alcester, 
but  superior  in  form.  It  was  also  exhibited  at 
Sheffield,  and,  although  it  did  not  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate, it  was  not  the  less  deserving  of  one. 
The  fact  that  the  flowers  had  been  shown  at  a 
previous  exhibition  had  certainly  somewhat 
militated  against  what  must  have  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  trio  of  blooms  when  cut  from 
the  plants.  Mr.  Molyneux  has  rather  decried 
this  variety  in  some  of  the  horticultural  journals, 
giving  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  it  will  not 
be  found  equally  valuable  as  an  exhibition 
variety  with  the  two  new  ones  sent  out  last  year 
— viz.,  Violet  Tomlin  and  Miss  Haggas.  John 
Lambert  sported  with  the  raiser  (Mr.  Lambert) 
of  Shrewsbury  in  188G  or  1887,  since  which 
time  it  has  continually  been  shown  by  Mr 
Lambert  on  his  incurved  stands,  and  has  no 
doubt  contributed  largely  to  his  success.  No 
Golden  Queen  of  England  or  Emily  Dale  can 
approach  it  for  build  or  colour,  and  it  is  a  much 
stronger  grower  than  its  parent.  Ada  Spaulding, 
one  of  the  new  American  varieties,  has  been 
grown  by  Mr.  Owen,  who  has  successfully 
flowered  it,  and  who  considers  it  an  excellent 
variety.  It  is  a  splendid  grower,  making  large, 
stout,  fine-looking  foliage,  and  as  flowered  last 
autumn  was  quite  satisfactory  in  every  respect, 
and  should  be  seen  in  a  conspicuous  position  on 
most  winning  boards  this  coming  autumn. 
John  Doughty,  a  sport  from  Queen  of  England, 
colour  a  rosy  fawn,  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  Bronze  Queen,  is  also  good.  Violet  Tomlin, 
a  bright  violet-purple,  a  tall  grower,  good  foliage, 
and  a  good  solid  flower,  is  one  of  the  newest  and 
best  as  a  show  variety.  Miss  Haggas,  a  bright 
soft  yellow,  is  also  a  tall  grower,  and  is  equally 
good  with  the  last  named.  They  are,  however, 
both  rather  taller  than  the  majority  of  amateurs 
can  conveniently  house. 

Anemone  Varieties. 
Of  new  Anemone-flowered  varieties  which  will 
no  doubt  become  acquisitions  may  be  named 
Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  Mrs  Chas.  Pratt,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Jukes,  and  Gladys  Spaulding.  Of  the  early 
or  summer-flowering  varieties.  Golden  Shah,  an 
English-raised  seedling,  is  likely  to  become 
popular,  from  its  dwarf,  compact  habit,  good 
foliage,  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  earliuess. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 
TaE  present  is  a  very  busy  lime  for  growers  of 
iJhrysanthemnms,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  the 
plants  are  cultivated,  and  as  numerous  other  da- 
lies  press  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  necessary 
details  of  cultare  are  rather  apt  to  be  neglected. 
A  most  important  matter  needing  attentioii 
jast  now  is  tj  allow  sniEcient  space  for  each 
plant,  so  that  one  does  not  crowd  its  neighbour. 
Tne  result  of  a  lack  of  room  just  now  will  be  weakly 
growths,  which  induce  a  greater  height  than  is 
either  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  much  better  to 
cultivate  a  smaller  numbsr  of  plants  well  than  to 


spoil  a  lot  for  want  of  the  necessary  means.  This 
is  an  important  point  for  beginners  to  study,  and 
one  which  I  would  impress  upon  them  strongly  as 
a  means  of  ensuring  success. 

Another  matter  which  needs  urgent  considera- 
tion at  this  time  of  the  year  is  that  of  potting  the 
plants  on  as  they  require  it,  never  allowing  them  to 
become  root-bound.  This  defect  in  the  proper  treat- 
ment often  prevents  success.  When  plants  have  filled 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing  with  roots  and 
cannot  advance  further,  they  must  of  necessity 
be  crippled  by  a  stagnation  in  the  progress  of 
the  roots.  Such  a  mass  of  roots  as  the  pots 
contain  when  overcrowded  must  naturally  ex- 
haust so  much  more  quickly  the  moisture  in 
the  soil,  and  if  this  be  not  doubly  supplied  to 
them,  the  plants  must  surely  suffer  a  check.  When 
plants  become  what  is  known  as  potbound,  directly 
the  roots  exhaust  the  moisture  in  the  soil  a  check 
takes  place,  and  ultimately  shows  itself  in  a  loss  of 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant,  causing  a  disfigure- 
ment, which,  it  it  was  only  for  appearance  sake, 
would  be  best  avoided.  Directly  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
ones ;  it  is  the  initiatory  stages  of  growth  which 
must  be  attended  to.  The  third  point  which  I  have 
here  to  mention  is  that  of  watering  plants  regularly 
and  thoroughly.  In  bright  sunny  weather,  accom- 
panied with  drying  winds,  as  has  been  the  case  dur- 
ing the  last  six  weeks,  plants  need  a  regular  supply  of 
water  to  ensure  a  healthy  tone.  The  plants  should 
be  examined  twice  daily ;  only  those  dry  or  approach- 
ing it  should  be  watered.  The  next  examination 
will  probably  find  the  remainder  in  a  state  requir- 
ing water,  which  should  then  be  supplied.  Al- 
though Chrysanthemums  are  water-loving  plants,  a 
soddened  state  of  the  roots,  caused  by  excessive 
supplies  or  defective  drainage,  is  most  injurious, 
and  quickly  asserts  itself  in  sickly-looking  foliage 
and  weakly  growth,  which  can  hardly  be  too  strong 
if  produced  under  favourable  circumstances. 

E.  M. 


GRASS  WALKS. 


I  THINK  all  who  have  had  any  experience  of  Grass 
walks  in  kitchen  gardens  must  agree  with  "  R.C.  H." 
in  all  that  he  says  about  them  (p.  321).  Undoubt- 
edly they  are  beautiful  when  well  kept,  and  I 
should  be  sorry,  on  that  account,  to  see  them  done 
away  with  here  or  in  any  other  place  where  they 
are  a  feature,  or  where  the  kitchen  garden  is 
as  much  a  pleasure  ground  as  anything  else.  Their 
utility  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  in  laying  out  a 
new  kitchen  garden,  where  economy  is  to  be  a  con- 
sideration, I  should  strongly  advise  that  Grass 
walks  be  avoided.  Every  practical  gardener 
knows  that  Grass  is  one  of  the  worst  of  weeds,  as 
it  seeds  freely,  is  harder  to  kill  than  almost  any 
other  shallow  rooting  weed,  and  in  dry  summers 
the  finer  Grasses  seed  so  closely  to  the  ground  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  mowing  machine  to  gather 
it  all  or  to  prevent  a  quantity  from  ripening  and 
blowing  on  to  cultivated  quarters. 

All  our  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden  proper  here 
are  of  Grass,  and  very  nice  they  look,  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  ever  since  the  dry  summer  of 
18S7  we  have  been  continually  battling,  and  not  too 
successfully,  with  the  produce  of  seed  then  ripened. 
Had  "  A.  D."  these  walks  to  keep  in  order  he  would 
soon  find  that  seeding  is  quite  possible;  in  fact  the 
impossibility  is  to  prevent  it.  As  to  economy,  these 
kitchen  garden  walks  and  Grass  borders  take  a  man, 
a  boy,  and  a  pony  nearly  one  whole  day  to  mow 
about  once  a  week  from  April  to  October  (inclusive), 
and  to  say  nothing  of  the  pony,  or  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  machine,  or  the  edging  and  clearing  up, 
I  should  expect  the  same  amount  of  manual  labour 
to  keep  gravel  walks  of  the  same  extent  in  tho- 
roughly good  condition,  and  with  a  little  fore- 
thought, the  bulk  of  the  work  might  be  done  at  a 
time  when  other  work  did  not  press  very  hardly. 
Mowing,  however,  must  be  done  within  a  day  or  two 
of  the  right  time,  or  the  scythe  has  to  precede  the 
machine,  thereby  more  than  doubling  the  labour, 
for  the  machine  that  will  cut  long  Grass  nicely  has 
yet  to  be  invented. 

For  comfort  !n  walking  when  the  weather  is  we^. 


or  after  heavy  fogs,  gravel  is  distinctly  the  best, 
and  after  all  this  is  the  great  thing  with  walks. 
Here  fogs  and  heavy  dews  are  very  prevalent,  for 
our  kitchen  garden  lies  below  the  fog  line  and  very 
close  to  water,  so  that  one  may  as  well  walk  through 
a  shallow  pool  as  to  go  over  the  walks  in  early  morn- 
ing before  the  sun  has  dried  them.  I  find  that  dew 
is  worse  than  rain  for  wetting  the  boots.  One  more 
objection  is  that  nothing  can  prevent  the  Grass 
from  wearing  out  in  spots  that  may  have  a  little 
extra  traffic  over  them,  especially  if  such  places 
be  in  any  way  shaded  or  overhung,  or  not  tho- 
roughly open.  Of  course,  such  places  can  be  re- 
laid,  but  newly-laid  turf  wears  worse  than  that 
which  is  established,  so  that  either  the  main  walk 
must  be  very  wide,  allowing  room  to  vary  the  track, 
or  bare  spots  will  occur.  Planks,  of  course,  might 
be  laid  down  at  exceptional  times,  but  the  extra 
labour  and  expense  entailed  would  be  too  heavy  in 
most  rases.  Cobnubian. 
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uksixia  pulchra  vai;.  aueea.* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  hardy  annual  Composites  pro- 
duce flowers  in  which  some  shade  of  yellow 
or  orange  is  the  predominant  colour.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case,  and  the  same  might  also 
be  said  of  the  hardy  perennial  section,  not- 
withstanding the  large  numbers  of  Michael- 
mas Daisies  now  in  cultivation  in  our  gardens. 
Against  these,  however,  one  might  place  the 
Golden  Eods  (Solidago),  tlie  Sunflowers  (Heli- 
anthus),  the  Inula.s,  the  Hicraciums,  the  Se- 
necios,  and  many  otliers,  quite  sufficient  to 
outnumber  all  the  purples  and  other  shades 
found  in  this  huge  order.  The  tendency  of 
the  jierennial  section  to  flower  towards  the 
middle  and  end  of  autumn  enhances  their 
value  considerably  as  decorative  subjects,  the 
Asters,  Erigorons,  &c.,  carrying  us  on  to  the 
beginning  of  winter.  This  late  flowering  ten- 
dency is  not  imitated  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent by  tlie  annuals,  most  of  which  flower  all 
tlirough  tlie  hot  summer  months.  The  Com- 
posites have  at  least  one  advantage  over  many 
other  sunimor  annuals  in  that  of  the  flowers 
lieing  lasting,  not  fugitive,  as  is  the  case  with 
Poppies,  t^-c.  The  fugitive  character  of  the 
blooms  is  a  glaring  fault  in  a  good  annual, 
liowe\'er  delightful  the  flowers  may  be  while 
they  last.  In  this  huge  order  (Compositae) 
we  have  many  of  the  very  choicest  and  freest 
flowering  summer  annuals,  their  period  and 
time  of  blooming  depending  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown.  We  have 
often  been  struck  with  the  want  of  thought 
in  this  simple  question  of  succe-ssional  sow- 
ings, many  people  apparently  tliinking  that 
by  sowing  on  a  certain  date  annually  they 
have  done  all  that  is  required  of  them ;  this, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  with 
many  beautiful  annuals  one  sowing  gives  a 
month's  flowering,  so  many  successional  sow- 
ings give  many  months'  bloom,  and  by  man- 
agement and  a  little  scheming  a  few  of  the 
hardiest  of  these  very  convenient  flowers  may 
be  had  in  bloom  from  late  spring  until  late 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  at  Grave- 
tye  Manor,  August  9,  18:-9.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  GuiUiume  Severeyns. 
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autumn.  Seed-sowing  in  autumn  should  bo 
practised  with  all  species  capable  of  with- 
standing our  winters  in  the  open  air,  as  by 
their  presence  the  mixed  borders  and  beds 
may  bo  made  interesting ;  whereas  by  their 
absence  the  chances  are  that  the  amount  of 
bloom  will  be  very  meagre  indeed.  Most  of 
tlie  American  and  many  of  the  Cape  annuals 
may  he  sown  with  perfect  safety  in  the  open 
border  in  autumn,  covering  the  seeds  to  tlio 
depth  of  a  couple  of  inches  with  soil  and 
leaving  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
often  unusually  long,  tedious,  and  strict 
injunctions  one  yet  meets  with  on  seed 
packets  deter  ratlier  than  advance  the  popu- 
larity of  these  charming  simple  flowers,  the 
instructions  about  sowing  on  a  gentle  hotbed, 
&c.,  not  being  by  any  means  in  their  favour. 
A  few  years  ago  no  one  would  have  thor.ght 
of  growing  the  lovely  Portidaca  grandiilora 
and  its  varieties  unless  possessed  of  a  hotbed 
or  pit  in  which  to  raise  the  seedlings,  and  it 
has  now  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
only  royal  road  to  success  with  the  Portu- 
laca  is  to  sow  the  seed  as  thinly  as  possible 
in  the  open  border,  and  not  on  any  pretext 
whatever  to  disturb  the  seedlings.  These 
Portulacas,  like  many  other  annuals  of  simi- 
lar constitution,  are  very  impatient  of  disturb- 
ance. By  sowing  in  the  open  air  in  the  bed 
or  border  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom 
all  this  loss  is  avoided,  and  the  plants  will  be 
found  better  in  every  way.  A  case  analogous 
to  the  above  is  presented  with  the  near  allies 
nf  the  subject  of  our  coloured  plate,  the  \'eni- 
diums,  Gazanias,  &e. ;  these  also  we  find  give 
infinitely  better  results  when  sown  in  tlie 
open  than  in  pots. 


to  all  well-arranged  flower  borders."  It  fully 
merits  now  all  that  may  lie  said  in  its  favour, 
standing,  as  it  does,  conspicuously  amongst 
all  the  later  introductions.  The  flowers  of 
the  type  are  of  a  rich  orange,  with  a  circle  of 
black  at  the  base,  and  a  dark  purple  disc.  IT. 
anthemoidos,  introduced  in  1795,  and  figured  in 
the  Bofavirii/  Mwjiciine,  t.  544,  as  Arctotis  an- 
tliemoides,  diflers  from  V.  pulchra  in  having 
the  under  side  of  the  florets  purplish  instead 
of  yellow.  Though  an  exceedingly  large  and 
varied  genus,  these  are  the  only  species  to  our 
knowledge  in  cultivation  at  present. 

J).  K. 
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U.  pulchra,  better  known,  perhaps,  under 
its  old  name  of  Sphcnogyno  speciosa,  as  will 
be  seen  by  our  plate,  is  a  very  charming  haidy 
annual,  introduced,  it  is  said,  about  183(1,  and 
ever  since  it  has  been  a  general  favourite  in 
gardens.  It  seems  to  have  been  almost  un- 
known to  botanists,  having  been  first  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Knowles  and  "VVescott 
in  the  "  Floral  Cabinet,"  18.38,  vol  ii.,  p.  1  31, 
fig.  77,  and  by  Paxton,  "Magazine  of  Botany,'' 
1839,  vol.  vi.,  p.  77,  both  of  which  works 
gixe  the  name  of  Sphenogyne.  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  pity  that  botanists  did  eventually  find  it, 
as  it  has  had  to  go  through  the  fire,  and  have 
the  name  changed  from  Sphenogyne  speciosa 
to  Ursinia  pulchra.  Its  native  country  is  not 
known  with  any  certainty.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Harvey  and  Sender's  "Flora  Ca- 
pensis."  Paxton  states  that  it  is  asserted  by 
some  to  have  been  introduced  from  Soutii 
America,  and  by  others  from  South  Africa  ; 
the  latter  is  doubtless  nearest  the  mark,  and 
very  possibly  from  Xamaqualand,  a  district 
which  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  have  the  plant  in  culti- 
vation, and  it  proves  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  useful  of  border  flowers.  Paxton  in  his 
remarks,  1839,  says  that  "it  cannot  i>rove 
otherwise  than  an  acrfuisition  to  any  collec- 
tion ;  whether  in  its  finely  cut  foliage,  graceful 


The  Daffodil  has  for  about  300  years  flowered 
in  English  ganlens  ;  but  never  in  the  history  of 
the  bulb  has  it  aroused  the  same  interest  as  at 
present,    when    for  the  second  time  within  an 
interval  of  six  years  a  conference  and  an  exhi- 
bition have  been  held  to  illustrate  the  remark- 
able  development   of   the   flower   in   England. 
There  is  also  a  Narcissus  committee,  a  useful 
institution   in  an  age   when  varieties   increase 
rapidly,  and  are  each  given  a  name,   whether 
distinct  or  beautiful  enough  to  deserve  it    Then 
the  committee  steps  in  to  judge  the  novelties 
and    to    register    only    those    that    have    dis- 
tinguished  merit.     Of    the    usefulness   of   the 
Daffodil  in  the  garden  and  as  a  cut  flower  there 
can    he   no   two    opmions.      We   may   protest 
against  the  naming  of  every  flower  that  shows 
a  degree  of  ditt'erence  from  something  else,  but 
that  does  not  shake  the   popular  love  for  the 
Dafl'odil.      A   visit   to   the   markets   at  Easter 
would  show  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  distinct  varieties  as  the  noble  Horsfieldi,  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  a  humble  Lancashire 
weaver,    or    the    somewhat    tender    maximus, 
admired  by  all  for  the  intense  richness   of  its 
golden  colouring  and  the  bold  expression  of  the 
bloom.     Then  there  are   Emperor,    the   early- 
flowering  Ard-Righ,  one  of  the  first  to  greet  us 
with  its  golden  flowers  ;  Golden  Spur,  princeps, 
Nelsoni,  and  such  exquisitely  beautiful  incom- 
parabilis   forms    as    Stella,    Cynosure,    C.     J. 
Backhouse,   brightened  by  a  true  scarlet  cup  ; 
Princess    Mary,    and    Sir    Watkin,    a     noble 
flower  of  largo  ))roportions.  especially  when  in 
the  perfection  shown  by  the   Rev.   W.    Wilks 
at    Chiswick    last    week.      The    sweet-scented 
odorus.   Jonquils,  and  Poet's    Narcissus  never 
fail  to  bring  a  good  return  when  offered  for  sale. 
Those  intermediate  forms  and  the  white  Dafl'o- 
dil.",   which   ditt'er  in  degree   only    from    each 
other,  are  for  the  collection  of  the  enthusiast 
rather  than  for  the  man  who  means  to  turn  his 
treasured   flowers  into  money.     But  we   must 
not  overlook  the  importance  of  this  increasing 
Daffodil  industry,  for  such  it  has  truly  become. 
It   is  a  trade,  and  likely  to  develop.     We  have 
expressed  before  our  belief  tliat  England  may 
be  made  to  produce  its  own  Daffodils,  Tulips, 
and  other  bulbs  besides,   now  imported   from 
the   Continent,    and    thus   save    parting   with 
capital  which  might  be  kept  at  horn 


incredible,  but  for  the  most  part  the  bulbs 
are  lifted  each  season,  and  in  this  annual 
lifting  both  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  and  Mr. 
Walker  place  great  faith.  The  bulbs  are 
taken  up  when  ripe  in  July,  stored  carefully  in 
a  shed,  and  replanted  again  in  September,  and 
in  both  nurseries  they  are  grown  in  beds  raised 
about  0  inches  above  the  surface  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  moisture,  as  dryness  is  one  of 
the  great  conditions  essential  to  success.  Those 
who  have  never  seen  the  large  breadths  of  bulbs 
that  supply  countless  bunches  of  the  finest 
flowers,  should  take  a  peep  at  either  or  both  of 
the  nurseries  mentioned.  There  they  will  dis- 
cover the  remarkable  variation  not  only  in  the 
flower,  but  in  the  leaf,  from  the  thread-like 
foliage  of  the  pretty  Bulbocodiums,  or  Hoop- 
petticoat  Narcissi,  to  the  broad,  strong  leaves  of 
the  trumpet  varieties,  or  the  slender  and  grace- 
ful habit  of  the  many  incomparabilis  forms,  and 
will  be  convinced  that  there  are  the  germs  of 
a  great  national  industry  in  the  growing  of 
bulbous  flowers  in  England. 

Few  men  have  done  more  for  the  Narcissus 
than  Mr.  P.  Barr,  and  in  his  nursery  at  Long 
Ditton  he  has  at  the  present  season  hundreds 
of  varieties  in  bloom,  and  there  is  much  to  be 
learnt  as  to  the  variability  of  tlie  Dafl'odil  in  such 
an  immense  variety  of  kinds  as  here  presented. 
Every  section  in  which  it  has  been  thought  fit 
to  split  up  the  genus  is  there,  and  the  best 
kinds  belonging  to  it,  a  few  of  the  very  finest 
of  which  will  be  pointed  out  as  a  guide  to  those 
who  are  puzzled  by  lengthy  lists,  but  j'et  wish 
for  a  good  collection.  The  name  of  Mr.  Barr 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Narcissus, 
and  his  new  nursery  at  Long  Ditton,  just  out- 
side the  little  rural  village  of  the  same  name  in 
the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  to  which  he  mi- 
grated from  Tooting  last  autumn,  happily  suits 
the  fair  flower  that  covers  many  broad  acres  of 
light  sandy  loam.  The  best  station  to  reach 
Long  Ditton  is  Surbiton,  and  from  whence  the 
nursery  is  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk. 

Those  who  visit  Mr.  Barr's  nursery  of  Daffo- 
dils must  be  prepared  to  view  hundreds  of  varie- 
ties, each  arranged  in  distinct  sections  to  prevent 
confusion,  the  white  varieties  of  the  moschatus 
type  in  one  division,  and  the  yellow  trumpefs 
or  Ajax  in  another,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
family.  The  pretty  little  Hoop-petticoats  ofl'er 
interesting  variation,  and  except,  perhaps,  the 
very  small-flowered  kinds,  as  nivalis,  should  not 
be  grown  only  in  pots,  as  too  often  seen,  but  in 
the  open  ground  exposed  to  wind,  rain,  and  sun- 
shine. They  are  blooming  freely  without  glass 
protection  at  Long  Ditton,  and  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  recently  we  were  pleased  to  see 
a  long  break  of  the  citron-coloured  foim,  while 
in  the  same  gardens  the  yellow  Hoop-petticoat 
clusters  at  the  foot  of  an  old  wall,  making;  a 
delightful  little  picture  of  flower  beauty.  When 
thus  in  some  measure  sheltered,  the  basket  like 
blossoms  are  shielded  from  the  heavy  rains  that 
beat  up  the  soil  against  the  flowers,  which  are, 
by  reason  of  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  section,  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  large  flowered 
yellow  variety  was  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago,  and 
is  about  the  same  size  as  conspicuus,  and  of 
the  same  rich  golden  colour,  but,  of  course, 
much  earlier  ;  citrinus  was  in  full  bloom,  aid 
this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Hoop-petti- 
The  pretty  white  monophyllus  is   an- 


Those, 
who  have  seen  the  Narcissi  at  Long  Ditton  or   coats. 

Ham  would  feel  convinced  of  this.  At  Ham,  other  good  kind,  and  for  pots  the  small  yellow- 
where  the  picturesque  nursery  of  Mr.  Walker  is  coloured  nivalis.  Although  we  never  like  to 
placed,  there  are  14  acres  of  Dafl'odds,  waving  grow  a  hardy  flower  in  a  pot,  the  Corbularias 
fields  of  foliage,  that  bends  before  the  breeze  as  |  make  pretty  pot  plants,  the  delicate  beautiful 
a  slender  Grass,  and  shows  by  the  vigour  of  flowers  amona;st  the  grassy  leafage  having  a 
„„^i    „„.i„i„t;,  •(     1  i~i    '   1  I  the    growth    and    strength  of    the   flower  that   dainty  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  or  green- 

and  undulating,    or   its  large  and   handsome  |  t^g   jy^^^iiX   loves   the   pure   air,  .sandy  loam, '  house.     The  finest  of  the  Johnstoni  type  is  Mrs. 
blossoms.  It  IS  eminently  wortliy  of  admission   and    culture      supplied    it.       It    miy    appear   George  Cammell ;  the  flowers  are  not  only  larger 
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in  both  cup  and  segments  than  the  type,  but  the 
colour  is  richer.  It  was  found  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  shoukl  be  grown  even  in  preference 
to  the  type  illustrated  in  The  Garden  .July  21, 
1888,  as  it  seems  to  have  just  the  same  hardy 
constitution  with  the  advantage  of  finer  flowers. 

The  trumpet  Daffodils  are  the  greatest  fa- 
vourites. The  colours  are  for  the  most  part 
rich  and  decided,  or  of  two  shades  of  yellow 
blending  softly  one  into  the  other.  Maximus 
is  one  of  the  finest  as  regards  colour,  but  it  is 
tender,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  do  well  in 
some  gardens  ;  it  is,  however,  worth  a  good 
trial.  Nothing  can  approach  it  for  inten.sity  of 
colour  and  boldness  of  shape.  Then  we  have  a 
new  kind,  one  of  M.  de  Graaff's  seedlings,  and 
named  Glory  of  Leyden.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
rather  coarse,  but  the  segments  are  broad  and 
oreamy-white  and  the  trumpet  rich  yellow.  It 
is  of  the  same  type  as  Emperor.  Golden  Spur, 
Captain  Nelson,  M.  .1.  Berkeley,  Countess  of 
Aunesley,  Henry  Irving,  John  Nelson  and 
the  little  neatly-shaped  obvallaris  are  all  Daffo- 
dils worth  growing  ;  while  of  the  bicolors — that 
is,  those  of  two  distinct  colours — none  are  finer 
or  more  distinct  than  Horsfieldi  (King  of  Daffo- 
dils), Michael  Foster,  Dean  Herbert,  James 
Walker,  and  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  a  prettily-col- 
oured variety,  very  distinct  from  those  men- 
tioned above  ;  the  sepals  are  white,  and  the 
chalice  delicately  tinted  with  primrose  colour. 
A  very  distinct  flower  is  Daniel  Dewar,  and  a 
mass  of  it,  as  at  Long  Ditton,  is  aa  rich  as 
almost  any  Daflbdil,  especially  when  the  sun 
shines  on  the  flowers.  These  are  compact  like 
those  of  the  Tenby  DaflbdU,  and  the  trumpet  is 
intense  yellow,  a  colour  that  also  appears  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  segments,  the  other  portion 
remaining  creamy-white.  Muie.  de  Graafl'  is  a 
trumpet  Daffodil  to  which  special  reference 
should  be  made,  and  which  will  be  found  de- 
scribed in  the  report  of  the  Narcissus  exhibition 
at  p.  378  of  last  week's  Gakhen. 

The  white  varieties  have  many  admirers,  but 
the  colour  is  weak.  It  is  not  true  white ;  rather 
of  a  cream  shade,  or  with  a  trace  of  primrose  in 
it.  Albicans  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  this 
division,  and  to  which  also  belong  cernuus  and 
its  variety  pulcher.  We  hojie  to  publish  a 
coloured  plate  of  the  white  forms,  and  attention 
will  then  be  drawn  to  the  best  of  this  section, 
the  .several  varieties  of  which  so  closely  resem- 
ble each  other,  that  oare  is  necessary  in 
making  a  selection. 

The  section  called  incomparabilis,  and  which 
has  leafage  as  graceful  as  any  Grass,  contains 
some  rare  gems,  as  Autocrat  and  Cynosure,  a 
variety  which  has  been  used  to  advantage  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  this  season  in  beds 
filled  with  this  kind  alone.  The  soft  colouring 
of  the  flowers,  their  elegance  and  beauty  are 
delightful,  but  we  prefer  to  see  such  types  in 
the  Grass  planted  as  naturally  as  possible,  as 
then  the  elegant  expression  and  gracefulness  of 
leaf  and  flower  are  brought  out  in  all  their 
fulness. 

Every  lover  of  the  Daflbdil  should  have  the 
bright  orange  scarlet  tipped  C.  J.  Backhouse 
and  such  gems  as  Beauty,  Gloria  Mundi,  de- 
scribed at  page  377  of  last  week's  Gardex,  as 
one  of  the  Daflbdils  of  the  future.  Sir  Wat- 
kin  is  a  good  kind  ;  but  since  it  was  sent  out 
it  has  not  proved  altogether  the  great  Narcissus 
it  was  said  to  be.  The  flowers  have  become 
smaller,  and  lost  much  of  the  vigour  that  stamped 
them  when  the  variety  was  first  brought  to  public 
notice.  It  is,  however,  worth  a  place  in  every 
collection  of  Daffodils.  Queen  Sophia  is  a  good 
variety  ;  it  has  a  large,  handsome,  orange- 
coloured  cup   and   pale  sulphur  segments.     Of 


the  Barri  group  Sensation  is  the  brightest,  and 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation  by 
reason  of  the  rich  orange- scarlet  cup,  intensified 
by  contrast  with  the  yellow  perianth.  Maurice 
Vilmorin  is  an  excellent  variety,  the  perianth 
creamy  white  and  the  cup  lemon,  stained  with 
orange-scarlet.  Then  we  have  the  Leedsi  group, 
and  nothing  in  the  Daffodil  is  prettier  than 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  a  flower  that  should 
be  valued  for  cutting,  as  the  perianth  is  of  the 
purest  white — true  white,  and  the  cup  of  a  soft 
and  charming  canary  colour.  Very  pretty  also 
is  Madge  Matthew,  the  perianth  white  and  the 
cup  pile  yellow.  Duchess  of  Brabant,  Gem, 
Grand  Duchess,  Beatrice,  and  Katherine 
Spurrell  are  all  worth  growing  for  the  beauty 
of  the  individual  flowers.  Such  forms  as 
these  are  the  most  graceful  of  all  Daffodils, 
and  the  best  to  plant  along  by  the  margin  of 
the  shrubbery,  in  the  meadow,  or  in  wild 
spots  that  one  wishes  to  grace  with  beautiful 
flowers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Poet's 
group,  as  everyone  knows  of  their  beauty  and 
the  value  of  such  kinds  as  ornatus,  but  there  is 
another  section  called  Burbidgei,  which  is  very 
like  the  Pheasant's-eye  and  might  be  grouped 
with  them.  Falstaft"  is  a  beautiful  variety,  the 
perianth  snow  white  and  the  lip  lemon,  with  a 
lim  of  orange.  Then  we  have  the  pretty  race 
of  sweet-scented  Jonquiks,  the  Campernelle  and 
odorus  varieties,  besides  the  little  Macleai 
and  such  types  as  Nelsoni,  also  the  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  types,  which  make  gay  blocks  of 
colour  in  the  garden,  but  are  better  for  flower- 
ing early  in  the  year  in  pots,  and  the  double 
varieties,  known  to  all  who  love  the  Daffodil. 

The  few  remarks  we  have  made  show  the  va- 
riety of  Narcissi  obtained  by  seed  and  introduc- 
tion, as  the  little  cyclamineus  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  through  the  eflbrts  of  Mr.  Tait,  of 
Oporto,  and  Mr.  P.  Barr.  If  there  is  the 
same  progress  the  next  six  years  as  since 
1884,  we  shall  have  a  still  greater  list, 
but  there  need  be  no  confusion  nor  nam- 
ing of  worthless  or  indistinct  kinds  if  the 
raisers  will  honestly  destroy  those  not  worth 
cultivation.  Many  kinds  now  in  cultivation 
are  not  worth  growing  simply  by  reason  of 
their  close  alliance  to  types  already  in  our 
gardens.  This  point  was  especially  alluded  to 
by  Professor  Michael  Foster  in  his  address  at 
the  conference  last  week,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  advice  given  by  him  and  others  will 
bear  fruit.  We  have  the  Narcissus  committee, 
and  that  should  be  a  check  to  over-zealousness 
in  the  effort  to  name  mere  variations.  It  is  one  cer- 
tain way  to  create  distaste  in  a  lovely  flower  that 
can  be  used  in  many  charming  ways  in  the  garden. 
The  remarks  made  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engle- 
heart  at  the  Daflbdil  conference  were  eminently 
useful  to  those  who  intend  to  raise  seedlings. 
His  more  important  points  are  noted  in  The 
Garden  at  p.  379.  Those  who  want  an  inte- 
resting pursuit  could  do  worse  than  raise  sped- 
ling  Daflbdils,  even  if  only  one  kind  in  a  hundred 
of  any  value  is  obtained  for  the  seven  patient 
years  of  waiting  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
until  the  bulbs  bloom. 


Anemone  apennina. — I  have  grown  this  iu 
pots  for  many  years,  also  the  white  variety  of  it, 
bat  to  do  them  well  and  keep  up  their  free-flower- 
ing habit  they  must  be  annually  repotted,  and 
require  more  attention  than  one  would  think.  I 
grew  them  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them  at  a 
flower  show  in  March,  but  never  could  get  them 
into  really  fine  bloom,  and  had  to  fall  back  on  other 
things.  I  do  not  differ  greatly  from  "  R,  D."  (see 
p.  311),  except  that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
i  to  grow  the  blue  wood  Anemone  in  pots  if  there  is  a 


garden  of  any  kind,  for  the  plant  wiU  grow  any- 
where in  sunshine  or  shade,  and  the  variety  alba  is 
as  free  as  the  other.  They  are  now  charming  in 
the  rock  garden.  The  blue  Winter  WindSower  (A. 
blanda)  is  not  nearly  so  free  in  growth  with  ns 
either  as  a  pot  plant  or  set  out  in  the  rook  garden 
or  borders.— J.  Dou>jlas. 


SHELTER  FOR  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

In  his  excellent  paper  on  spring  flower  gardening, 
read  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  Sth  inst.,  Mr.  W. 
Ingram  laid  great  stress  upon  the  value  of  over- 
hanging trees  for  the  giving  of  shelter  to  hardy 
flowers  during  the  winter.  There  seems  plenty  of 
evidence  of  the  same  good  results,  but  probably  Mr. 
Ingram  has  found,  as  most  others  have,  that  the 
trees  or  branches  must  not  shut  out  the  sun.  It  is 
not  merely  that  shelter  is  needed  from  above,  but 
behind  also,  and  with  such  a  wealth  of  shelter  as 
Belvoir  atfords  with  its  slopes  and  terraces  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  effectually  both  shelter 
and  the  sun's  rays  may  be  utilised  for  the  protec- 
tion and  promotion  of  early  hardy  flowers.  Only 
the  other  day  I  noticed  a  singular  example  of  the 
good  protective  effects  of  overhanging  trees  at 
Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett's  at  Twickenham. 
Looking  along  over  one  of  their  fine  beds  of  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  I  observed  at  the  back  two  small 
breadths  of  unusually  precocious  growths,  the 
earlier  leafage  standing  out  like  a  green  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  crowns  just  protruding  through  the 
soil.  These  prooocious  growths  were  immediately 
beneath  the  overhanging  branches  of  a  couple  of  Pear 
trees,  showing  that  were  such  very  moderate,  but 
overhead  shelter  given  throughout,  the  Lilies  would 
have  been  generally  much  more  precocious  in 
growth.  In  another  bed  where  the  back  side  of  the 
frame  was  left  standing  the  growth  the  entire 
length  of  the  back  part  of  the  bed  was  fully  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  was  the  growth  in  the  front,  show- 
ing again  the  value  of  back  shelter.  One  of 
the  features  of  spring  gardening  at  Belvoir  would 
seem  to  be  found  in  almost  unusual  precocity. 
That  to  some  extent  was  said  to  be  to  Mr.  Ingram 
having,  as  it  were,  schooled  his  plants  by  selection 
from  seed,  &(;.,  to  come  earlier  into  flower  than  was 
the  case  formerly.  That  is  doubtless  true  to  some 
extent,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  just  as  shelter  and  sunny  aspects 
promote  early  blooming,  so  does  the  repetition  of 
that  early  blooming  tend  to  make  plants  in  suit- 
able aspects  constitutionally  precocious.  Those 
who  would  set  about  imitating,  even  in  a  small  way, 
what  is  so  grand  and  beautifully  done  at  Belvoir, 
should  take  stock  of  their  surroundings.  A  cold 
clay  or  otherwise  uncongenial  soil  may  be  corrected 
somewhat  by  excavating  the  subsoil  and  replacing 
it  with  rubble,  old  turfy  rubbish,  or  decayed  garden 
refuse.  Slight  elevations  i a  the  shape  of  mounds 
or  slight  slopes  present  more  base  warmth  than  do 
flit  beds;  indeed,  it  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Ingram 
showed,  to  utilise  the  refuse  of  the  garden  when 
got  into  a  semi-decayed  state  by  flattening  it  out  a 
foot  or  so  thick,  covering  it  with  a  few  inches  of 
soil  and  planting  it  with  early-blooming  hardy 
flowers,  especially  carpeting  plants,  and  also  with 
bulbs,  and  thus  produce  a  beautiful  mass  of  flowers 
eatly  in  the  year.  Bat  with  all  these  provisions  it 
is  evident  that  shelter  is  indispensable,  and  shelter 
which,  whilst  not  interposing  between  the  plants 
and  the  sun's  rays,  will  yet  break  the  sweep 
of  cold  biting  winds.  Practically,  where  spring 
gardening  of  this  kind  is  to  be  made  a  feature, 
sites  should  first  be  selected  which  are  naturally 
undulating,  and  shelter  should  be  specially  planted 
if  none  be  otherwise  provided.  Throughout  the  flat 
district  of  West  Middlesex,  where  thetrees  have  been 
hard  trained,  and  hedgerows  destroyed  so  that  the 
cold  winds  sweep  over  the  land  without  check,  all 
kinds  of  hardy  spring  flowers  with  few  ex:!eptions 
are  late.  Pansies,  Violas,  Diis-ies,  Aubrietiaf,  and 
many  others  of  the  hardy  spring  blooming  section 
are  scarcely  at  this  moment  showing  bloom.  Poly- 
anthuses and  Primroses  are  early,  but  they  will 
bloom  in  spite  of  the  weather.  Even  the  hardy 
Wallflowers,  Honesty,  and  Forget-me-nots  are  later 
than  usual,  so  that  spring  gardening  for  very  early 
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displays  would  not  answer  in  this  unsheltered  dis- 
trict, and  in  our  rather  cold  soil,  on  gravelly  or 
peaty  soils,  much  earlier  blooming  invariably  re- 
salts.  As  in  embarking  upon  any  new  form  of  gar- 
dening a  good  model  is  ilesirable,  a  visit  to  Belvoir 
would  prove  most  nseful  to  the  novice. 

A.  D. 

The  Wood  Anemones. — Mr.  T.  Smith,  of 
Newry,  in  his  note  on  the  varieties  of  A.  nemorosa 
in  The  Gabden,  April  l!i  (p.  3Go),  omits  one  of 
the  best,  viz  ,  A.  trifolia.  It  grows  most  vigorously 
at  Brockhurst,  both  in  shady  and  open  situations, 
and  has  done  so  now  in  the  same  places  for  six  or 
seven  years.  It  was  figured  in  the  Hotauicdl 
Magazine,  t.  6S1U,  from  specimens  forwarded  from 
this  garden.  It  has  a  much  simpler  leaf  than  our 
English  A.  nemorosa,  being  simply  ternate  or  tri- 
foliate. The  flowers  have  much  more  substance, 
and  the  petals  are  less  transparent  and  of  a  creamy 
white.  They  will  last  in  water,  which  our  English 
Wood  Anemones  will  not.  It  is  curious  that  this 
variety  is  so  little  known ;  our  florists  would  do  well 
to  offer  it  in  their  lists. — W.  Bkockbank,  BrocU- 
hurst,  Did.slinri/. 

Crown  Imperials  failing  to  flower.— I  like 
to  see  these  showy  border  flowers  in  the  garden, 
although  the  perfume  is  not  tjaite  agreeable  to  some 
people.  We  have  six  varieties,  amongst  them  four 
with  \  ariegated  foliage  and  one  with  clear  yellow 
flowers.  We  have  also  to  complain  that  they  did 
not  flower  well  last  year,  and  they  are  not  flowering 
more  freely  this.  I  fancied  that  last  spring,  owing 
to  the  wet,  cold  season  of  1888,  the  bulbs  failed  to 
ripen  well.  The  year  1889  was  not  a  good  season 
for  them  either,  as  the  weather  was  unfavourable 
up  to  the  time  the  leaves  became  yellow,  and  the 
stems  decayed.  I  fancy  this  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  our  bulbs  have  not  been  removed  for 
six  years ;  therefore  I  hope  to  have  time  to  replant 
them  next  year.  This  will  undoubtedly  give  the 
plants  more  vigour,  and  with  warmer  springs  we 
may  hope  to  see  our  Crown  Imperials  flowering 
more  freely. — J.  Douglas. 

The  great  label  question  (p.  362).— Your 
notice  ot  the  new  labels  now  in  use  at  Kew  induces 
me  to  say  that  on  a  visit  to  Kew  last  week  I  was 
quite  pleased  to  see  that  they  have  adopted  this 
plan,  which  I  have  used  here  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  I  still  use  the  old  T  labels  made  of  cast 
iron,  and  having  a  large  stock  of  them,  most  of 
which  have  been  here  for  at  least  seventy  years,  I 
am  not  likely  to  change  them.  If  I  did  I  should 
certainly  adopt  the  zinc  label  of  Kew.  It  is  in- 
conspicuous in  itself,  yet  the  name  is  easily  read. 
But  my  object  in  writing  now  is  because  I  think 
many  will  like  to  know  the  particular  paint  that 
must  be  used,  for  everything  depends  on  that.  I 
give  the  recipe  as  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Green  when 
he  was  gardener  to  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  in  whose 
garden  I  first  saw  the  process.  The  coat  of  white 
paint  should  be  of  good  ground  paint,  and  it  is  well 
to  do  it  some  days  or  weeks  before  the  lettering  is 
done,  so  that  the  paint  may  be  completely  hard. 
The  black  paint  is  made  of  vegetable  black,  tur- 
pentine, and  gold  size — no  oil,  or  this  will  cause  a 
blur.  When  required  for  use  the  black  is  laid  on 
thin  over  the  white,  and  the  name  written  with  any 
pointed  instrument.  A  beginner  will  probably  make 
one  or  two  failures,  but  he  will  soon  learn  the 
knack.— Henby  N.  ELLACOiiBE. 

Hollyhock  diseases.— So  much  has  been 
said  about  the  true  Hollyhock  disease  (Puccinia 
malvacearnm,  Mont.)  that  it  is  only  fair  to  call  at- 
tention to  another  one.  Last  year,  in  and  around 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  single  healthy  Hollyhock  among 
the  thousands  of  plants.  At  first  the  lower  leaves 
began  to  exhibit  large  circular  brown  patches, 
sometimes  bounded  upon  the  side  toward  the 
centre  of  the  leaf  by  the  veins,  thus  giving  an 
angular  outline.  Soon  after,  the  largest  leaves  ot 
all  suffered  and  fell,  and  by  the  middle  of  August 
whole  rows  of  the  plants  exhibited  leafless  stems. 
Few  gardeners  now  have  any  plants,  but  one  enter- 
prising propagator  has  a  long  row  of  fair-sized 
seedlings  in  pots.     When  I  first  saw  these  seed- 


lings they  were — a  few  hundred  of  them— in  a  box 
under  sash,  and  so  badly  infected  with  the  blight 
that  there  seemed  at  first  to  be  no  hope  for  them. 
Perhaps  one  plant  in  five  was  saved  and  pricked 
out  in  a  fresh  box,  and  the  following  remedy  was 
applied  almost  daily :  Three  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  copper  were  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  standard  am- 
monia, and  afterwards  diluted  to  twenty-two  gal- 
lons with  water.  At  the  same  time  the  older  leaves 
which  developed  the  spots  were  removed  and 
burned,  until  a  comparatively  healthy  condition 
has  lieen  reached.  The  disease  is  due  to  a  Cercos- 
pora  and  probably  C.  althseina,  Sacc,  a  species 
which  in  its  various  forms  grows  upon  the  common 
Mallow  (Malva  rotundifolia),  Velvet-leaf  (Abutilon 
Avicenn:e)  and  a  species  of  Callirhoe.  As  said  in 
the  beginning,  too  much  credit  should  not  be  given 
to  the  Hollyhock  rust  (P.  malvacearnm)  that  has 
come  to  us  from  abroad  while  we  have  a  blight  of 
our  own  to  attend  to,  even  if  it  is  one  that  can  be 
kept  in  check  perhaps  if  taken  in  time  by  using  a 
compound  of  copper. — Bybon  D.  Halstkd,  in 
Garden  and  Forest. 


THE  PINK. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee  have  won  their  way  to 
high  honours  duiing  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
beautiful  sweet-scented  garden  Pink  has  been  left 
somewhat  in  the  shade.  As  a  hardy  border  flower 
the  Pink  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the 
Carnation.  It  was  a  garden  favourite  years  ago, 
and  ought  to  be  grown  much  more  than  it  is  for  its 
sweetness  and  beauty.  In  my  early  gardening  days 
many  amateurs  made  quite  a  speciality  of  the  Pink, 
and  its  improvement  was  the  end  and  aim  of  many 
of  them.  Dr.  Maclean,  of  Colchester,  was  a  no- 
table raiser  of  Pinks,several  of  the  varieties  produced 
by  him  being  still  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  I'orty 
years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  was  also 
a  raiser.  I  found  the  Pink  a  most  nseful  flower  for 
small  gardens,  or  gardens  where  professional  skill, 
or  glass  houses  and  frames  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  Pink  is  hardy  and  easily  cultivated  if  ordinary 
care  is  bestowed  upon  it,  but  some  persons  seem  to 
be  unable  to  get  up  any  enthusiasm  about  their 
plants  unless  they  are  in  flower  ;  such  persons  must 
expect  to  be  disappointed.  The  Pink  plants  may 
want  looking  over  during  winter  to  see  whether 
slugs  or  the  leather-coated  grub  is  not  devouring 
them,  or  frosts  have  not  thrown  them  out  of  the 
ground  altogether.  The  plants  are  now  throwing 
up  their  flower  stems  freely,  and  will  require  to  be 
supported  with  neat  sticks  after  the  surface  of  the 
beds  has  been  stirred  with  a  hoe.  The  plants  of 
the  forcing  kinds  in  pots  are  easily  managed,  and 
make  a  most  interesting  feature  in  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
The  varieties  with  white  flowers  and  those  with 
purple  ground  colours  are  the  best  for  forcing.  The 
forcing  kinds  require  special  preparation  to  get 
them  into  large  flowering  specimens  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  routine  gar- 
den work.  There  are  always  plenty  of  nice  young 
cuttings  to  be  obtained  on  the  plants  that  have  been 
forced,  and  if  these  are  put  in  over  a  gentle  hot- 
bed or  in  a  forcing  house  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  they  do  not  take  long  to  form 
roots,  and  when  this  occurs  they  should  be  planted 
out  again  in  boxes  in  fine  soil,  3  inches  or  1  inches 
apart.  About  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  Jane 
plant  them  out  in  a  bed  of  fine  rich  soil  a  foot 
apart,  and  they  will  form  fine  large  clumps  by  the 
end  of  September,  and  can  then  be  potted  up  into 
ij-inch  pots  at  that  time.  The  plants  may  be  placed 
in  cold  frames  until  they  are  re  quired  to  be  removed 
in  successive  batches  to  the  forcing  house.  The 
border  varieties  do  not  require  the  aid  of  glass,  or 
flower  pots  or  boxes.  In  June  the  cuttings  or 
"  piping?,"  as  they  are  termed,  should  be  taken  off ;  if 
on  a  dull  cloudy  day,  all  the  better.  Prepare  apiece 
of  ground  in  a  rather  shady  place,  and  plant  them 
in  rather  flrmly,  say  3  inches  apart.  When  they 
are  well  established  plant  them  out  in  beds  where 
they  are  to  flower,  about  'J  inches  or  10  inches 
apart.  I  find  they  do  best  if  planted  by  the  end  of 
August  in  deep  rich  soil ;  the  roots  have  thus  a 
chance  to  push   deeply  into  the  ground,  and  the 


plants  having  a  firm  hold,  they  pass  through  the 
winter  without  any  injury  from  frosts  or  excessive 
wet.  In  wet,  cold  districts  it  is  very  desirable  to  raise 
the  beds  or  borders  about  9  inches  above  the  sur- 
face ot  the  ground.  We  do  this  by  trenching  the 
ground  and  putting  in  a  good  dressing  of  decayed 
manure,  and  as  our  soil  is  heavy,  an  inch  or  two  of 
fine  sandy  soil  (sittings  from  the  potting  bench)  is 
spread  over  the  surface,  in  which  the  plants  are 
put  out.  The  plants  require  the  kindly  interest  of 
the  cultivator  in  winter  when  so  treated  to  see  that 
no  evil  befall  them  from  slugs,  grubs  or  cater- 
pillars.    Seedlings  are  easily  raised. 

J.  D.  E. 

BROAD-LEAVED   SAXIFRAGES. 

This  section  of  a  large  and  varied  family  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  garden,  as  the  various  kinds  are 
handsome  the  whole  year  round,  but  particularly 
so  when  in  flower.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil  or  position,  in  sun  or  shade,  and  associate  well 
with  the  nobler  types  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
or  they  may  be  arranged  with  admirable  effect  be- 
neath thinly  planted  choice  shrubs,  or  in  broad 
masses  in  the  foreground  of  shrubs,  &c.  Upon  the 
rockery,  too,  they  may  be  used  with  good  effect, 
and  nowhere  can  one  better  enjoy  their  distinct 
and  rich  green  foliage.  They  are,  however,  so  bold 
and  magnificent  when  in  flower  that  they  ought  to 
be  well  treated,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  flower  freely  and  strongly.  One 
of  the  best  known  species  is  S.  crassif  olia.  It  is  now 
throwing  up  its  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a  branched 
or  panicled  cyme  upon  a  stout  footstalk.  They 
are  of  a  pretty  rose  colour  and  contrast  well  with 
the  rich  green  leaves.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  S.  crassif  olia,  the  best  of  which  is  one  named 
orbicularis.  It  is  a  small-growing  form,  much  less 
coarse  than  the  type,  and  with  broad  leaves  and 
freely  branched  spikes  of  light  rose  flowers  which 
are  borne  well  above  the  foliage.  Another  variety 
named  rubra  has  flowers  of  a  much  deeper  shade  of 
rose. 

S.cordifoliaisabold  and  handsome  kind  with  great 
heart-shaped  leaves  borne  on  thick  footstalks,  and 
dense  spikes  of  rosy  flowers  which  open  in  March, 
and  cluster,  as  if  for  protection  from  biting  winds, 
beneath  the  ample  leaves,  but  as  warmth  increases 
the  footstalks  lengthen,  bearing  the  flowers  in  rich 
branched  arching  masses  high  above  the  leaves.  A 
variety  of  it  named  purpurea  is  very  handsome  and 
valuable  as  a  foliage  plant  even  it  it  never  flowered. 
Considerable  progress  has  of  late  been  made  by  inter- 
crossing some  of  these  best  kinds,  and  the  results  are 
to  be  seen  in  seedlings  that  are  vigorous  and  very 
variable,  some  kinds  having  flat  leaves  resting  upon 
the  ground,  others  with  erect  leaves,  and  a  few 
having  the  foliage  wavy,  fringed,  and  deeply  cor- 
rugated, the  flowers  clustering  amongst,  resting 
upon,  or  rising  high  above  the  foliage.  In  the  kind 
named  purpurascens  the  leaves  are  of  a  distinct 
liver-coloured  hue,  whilst  others  have  bronze,  or 
rose,  or  crimson-stained  foliage  ;  moreover,  it  is  in 
winter  and  early  spring,  when  the  garden  generally 
is  dullest,  that  the  Megasea  leaves  are  brightest 
and  most  charming,  as  even  some  of  the  normally 
deep  green-leaved  kinds  take  on  quite  a  brilliant 
crimson  hue  daring  the  winter  months.  Less  use- 
ful than  the  above  named  kinds,  because  a  little 
tender,  is  S.  ligulata.  It  is,  however,  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  kind  with  rosy-tinted  white  flower?. 
It  grows  and  flowers  so  early  in  the  spring  that  it 
rarely  esc:ipes  injury  from  frosts,  except  in  favoured 
spots  or  localities.  It  is  worth,  however,  providing 
it  with  a  sheltered,  and  even  partially  shaded  situa- 
tion. As  a  pot  plant  it  is  extremely  beautiful  and 
may  be  had  in  flower  without  forcing  very  early  in 
the  year.  In  a  cool  house  it  opens  its  delicate 
coloured  flowers,  and  they  last  a  long  time  when 
thus  protected  from  biting  winds  and  frost.  It 
might  also  be  mentioned  that  even  the  hardier 
kinds  before  enumerated  make  excellent  plants  for 
pots  and  tubs,  and  if  planted  where  they  can  make 
a  good  growth  and  complete  it  early  they  may 
be  lifted  in  October  and  potted,  and  will  Ujwer 
grandly  from  Christmas  onward.  Another  beauti- 
ful kind,  but  which  like  S.  ligulata  needs  a  sheltered 
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position,  is  S.  Stracheyi.  It  has  large  leaves  and 
Dranched  cymes  of  pale  pink  flowers,  which  open  in 
March  and  consequently  are  damaged  by  bleak 
winds — hence  the  need  of  a  little  shelter.  As  a 
class,  however,  these  broad-leaved  Saxifrages  have 
a  greater  value  and  importance  in  the  garden  than 
many  are  aware  of.  Tney  are  extremely  beautiful, 
variable  and  long  lasting,  and  both  in  large  or  small 
gardens  they  should  be  put  to  a  variety  of  good 
uses.  A.  H. 


FLOWER  G.VRDEN  SPECIALTIES. 

UxDER  this  heading  may  be  included  not  only  new 
plants,  but  also  many  old  and  tried  favourites  em- 
ployed in  some  specUl  and  novel  manner  for  the 
summer  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden.  Fore- 
most among  the  novelties,  which,  although  not 
new  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into 
many  flower  garden  arrangements,  are  the  cones  or 
pyramids  built  up  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  or 
Heliotrope.  I  do  not  defend  these  or  advocate 
their  use,  holding  rather  that  they  are  out  of  place 
and  inconsistent  with  natural  surroundings,  but 
it  is  oftentimes  the  duty  of  the  gardener  to  carry 
out  instructions  rather  than  make  suggestions,  and  if 
showy  pyramids  are  required,  he  has  to  build  them 
up.  An  average  size  for  such  pyramids  is  a  height  of 
6  feet  and  a  base  diameter  of  5  feet,  and  the  skeleton 
frame  is  usually  made  with  hoops  of  three-quarter- 
inch  round  iron  about  i;  inches  apart, with  "curved 
uprights "  to  hold  the  hoops  in  position,  the  diameter 
at  top  being  about  1  foot.  IE  Geraniums  are  em- 
ployed in  their  construction,  either  tall,  old,  or 
young  spring-struck  plants  may  be  used,  the  method 
of  operation  naturally  varying  with  the  material, 
as  old  plants  are  plunged  and  tied  to  cover  the 
framework,  whilst  young  plants  are  simply  built 
up  from  base  to  summit.  I  think  the  latter  make 
the  brighter  and  more  lasting  pyramids  of  flower. 
Not  much  special  soil  is  required,  as  the  centre  of  the 
cone  can  be  filled  in  as  the  work  progresses  with 
such  rough  stuff  as  chopped  turf  or  even  partially 
decayed  leaves,  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  being 
given  from  the  top  when  the  pile  is  finished.  It  is 
advisable  to  work  in  a  little  rough  Moss  for  the 
face  of  the  pyramid,  as  this  not  only  prevents 
the  soil  from  drying,  but  hides  any  little  bare  patch 
that  may  show  from  loss  of  foliage.  Only  pot  stuff 
should  be  used  for  this  particular  work,  as  there  is 
then  no  dropping  of  the  leaves,  and  the  plants 
come  away  very  quickly.  Lucius,  Amaranth,  and 
Flower  of  Spring  are  three  capital  Geraniums  for 
the  purpose  in  their  respective  colours;  Lady 
Plymouth  is  also  admirable,  and  makes  a  grand 
mass  of  colour  by  the  end  of  the  season.  If 
i  uchsias  or  Heliotropes  are  to  be  used,  old  plants 
are  preferable  ;  a  big  umbrella-shaped  plant  can  be 
plunged  in  the  centre  and  trained  downwards  from 
the  top,  and  others  plunged  round  the  base  and  tied 
in  to  form  the  sides.  I  may  mention  that  such 
cones  or  pyramids  of  flower  should  only  be  allowed 
where  the  natural  surroundings  are  stiff  and  formal, 
such,  for  instance,  as  gardens  abounding  in  closely 
sheared  hedges,  straight  paths  and  walks,  geo- 
metrical designs,  and  abundance  of  statuary. 

If  there  are  plenty  of  bigold  plants  of  Heliotrope 
in  hand,  they  should  be  started  in  a  little  warmth 
to  allow  them  to  break  freely,  be  gradually  hardened 
ott,  and  then  be  used  to  summer  clothe  any  low 
walls  or  objectionable  fence  that  may  exist  in  the 
flower  garder.  For  a  permanent  evergreen  cover- 
ing for  such  a  purpose  there  are  few  better  things 
(where  it  will  retain  in  oerfection  its  variegation 
and  bright  colour)  than  Hedera  maderiensis  varie- 
gata.  Having  to  clothe  a  low  fence  round  a  large 
basin  of  water,  I  used  this  Ivy  for  the  purpose. 
Taere  are  a  number  of  vases  at  intervals  round  the 
basin  which  are  kept  filled  with  plants,  some 
creeper  being  used  until  a  couple  of  seasons  ago  to 
cover  the  sides,  when  finding  the  Ivy  was  inclined 
to  do  this  I  gave  it  a  little  assistance  in  that 
direction,  and  now  fence  and  vases  are  so  com- 
pletely covered  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  latter 
are  there  at  all,  save  for  an  occasional  protuberance 
in  the  wall  of  foliage,  and  all  we  require  for  them 
is  some  good  centre  plant  that  will  show  off  against 


the  Ivy.  A  special  feature  of  some  of  the  older 
gardens  is  the  raised  beds  sometimes  of  two  or  three 
stages;  they  are  very  pretty  when  tastefully  planted, 
although,  unfortunately,  they  often  have  to  follow 
formal  lines  and  are  panelled  or  ringed  in  special 
colours.  One  rather  pretty  arrangement  for  such 
beds  is  a  carpet  of  Gnaphalium  lanatum  thickly 
studded  with  a  large-flowered  dark  scarlet  Begonia. 
Some  good  plants  of  Gnaphalium  should  be  used  as 
an  edging  to  hang  well  down  over  the  circle  of  piles 
used  to  keep  up  the  soil,  and  if  something  bolder  is 
required  in  the  centre  the  Gnaphalium  may  here  be 
dispensed  with,  and  some  bushy  plants  of  Eucalyp- 
tus globulus,  or  better  still  Galtonia  candicans  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  Begonias.  This  Gal- 
tonia is  a  great  acquisition  to  our  flower  garden 
plants.  Once  planted  it  should  not  be  disturbed, 
but  allowed  to  occupy  a  permanent  position,  as 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  much  more  vigorous, 
and,  I  find,  lasts  considerably  longer  in  flower. 
Fuchsias  also  show  to  great  advantage  in  such 
raised  beds  if  some  dwarf  plant  be  employed  as  a 
carpet  in  such  colours  as  to  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast tothelargerplants.  Sometimes theseraised beds 
are  planted  with  Ivy,  and  in  this  case  some  flower- 
ing plants  grown  on  in  pots  and  plunged  amongst 
the  creeper  at  intervals,  so  that  the  spikes  show 
well  above  the  foliage,  have  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
The  above-mentioned  Galtonia  candicans  is  useful 
for  this  purpose,  and  so  is  the  old  greenhouse  plant 
Francoa  ramosa.  Humea  elegans  is  quite  a  speciality 
in  some  gardens  ;  grown  to  a  height  of  5  feet  or  6 
feet,  and  planted  or  plunged  among  dwarfer  plants 
it  is  at  once  novel  and  pleasing. 

CInremont.  E.  BURBELL. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Italian  Squill  (Scilla  italica)  is  a  pretty  early 
dwnrf  bulb,  introduced  lorg  since  to  our  gardens,  and 
now  very  beautiful  in  Mes'rs.  Barr  and  Son's  gruunds 
.at  Long  Ditton.  It  is  briglit  and  handsome  in  a  mass. 
There  is  a  more  robust  form  known  as  purpurea,  which 
has  also  deeper  coloured  flowers. 

Collecting  Cyclamens.— The  Prefect  oF  .Savoy 
lias  recently  prohibited  the  gathering  of  the  Cjelamen 
in  tlie  woods  of  his  department.  Notwithstanding  its 
abundance  in  the  locality,  this  beautiful  plant  had 
been  threatened  with  total  extinction,  from  the  enor- 
mous numbers  gathered  each  year  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  Chambcry  and  Aix-les-Bains. 

Anemone  fulgens.— Mr.  Cannon's  garden  at 
Merton  is  now  very  gay  with  clumns  of  this  gem 
amongst  hardy  plants,  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  being 
very  attractive  amongst  the  many  yellows  of  our  spring- 
flowering  plants.  I  strongly  lecommend  it  to  those 
having  a  small  garden  as  well  as  to  those  with  more 
space  at  their  disposal.  It  is  a  plant  never  out  of 
place.— W.  H.  G. 

Scarlet  Windflower  in  masses.- The  bril- 
liancy of  Anemone  fulgens  when  the  flowers  are  massed, 
as  at  Long  Ditton,  is  remarliable.  There  are  twenty- 
five  beds,  fifteen  of  which  prti  together  and  sheeted 
with  bloom.  The  deeper  coloured  graeca  is  also  in 
flower,  and  the  variety  annulata,  which  has  a  ring  of 
yellowish  white  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  segments. 
The  bulbs  are  planted  in  autumn,  and  flowers  have 
appeared  since  January  last. 

The  Daffodils  at  Chiswick.- If  I  were 
wii'ing  about  the  show  of  DjfFocils  from  the  aspect 
of  the  general  public,  I  should  say  at  once  there 
are  far  too  many  varieties,  and  they  are  thus  most 
bewildering.  To  the  lay  mind  distinctions  are 
found  in  name  only,  and  not  in  form.  Doubtless 
the  Daffodil  expert  cin  find  the  distinctions,  but 
they  are  trivial  and  minute.  What  we  badly  need 
in  the  case  of  the  Daffodil  is  a  sort  of  select  list 
into  which  only  really  distinct  and  first-class  ones 
are  placed,  the  list  of  those  omitted  forming  a  kind  of 
itidex  e.r/iurffaforiiis,  showing  what  to  avoid.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  greater  portion  of  these 
inferior  forms  are  kept  alive  by  a  few  traders 
solely  for  trade  purposes.  The  layman  or  woman 
who  looked  over  the  large  collections  at  Chiswick 
ruthlessly  whittled  down  that  selection  to  about  a 
score,  and  it  would  have  been  found,  I  am  sure 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  outsiders  had 
chosen  nearly  the  same  varieties.     Cannot  we  havt 


a  "  garden  "  selection  of  the  best  forms  cut  down  to 
twenty,  or  at  the  most  twenty-four?  The  lists 
would  perhaps  be  most  useful  coming  from  those 
who  do  not  grow  for  sale.  Their  object  should  be  to 
aid  amateurs  to  purchase  the  very  best,  and  not 
rubbish.  It  would  be  speciilly  useful  were  the 
select  forms  taken  from  each  section  into  which 
Daffodils  are  divided.  In  any  case  we  should  most 
assuredly  find  Emperor,  Horsfieldi,  Sir  Watkin, 
maximup.  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Barri  con- 
spicuus,  and  ornatus  coming  into  every  selection. 
Very  special  selections  of  kinds  to  grow  for  market 
would  also  be  useful.  Looked  at  from  the  con- 
noisseur's point  of  view,  doubtless  every  variety, 
no  matter  how  small  or  infinitesimally  it  may 
differ  from  others,  has  attractions.  The  expert  is 
welcome  to  his  fancy,  but  the  nonexpert  wishes 
for  the  recognised  best  only.— A.  D. 


SLUGS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  slugs  in 
gardens  either  in  winter  or  while  plants  are  grow- 
ing, and  the  cost  in  either  case  need  be  but  trifling. 
To  capture  them,  however,  is  an  important  ques- 
tion with  many  people.  The  quickest  and  surest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  place  on  the  ground  round 
about  the  plants  they  are  injuring,  for  the  time 
being,  some  materials  which  are  too  light  for  them 
to  pull  themselves  away  from  after  they  have  stuck 
to  their  slimy  surface.  Barley  and  Oat  chaffs,  malt 
combs,  or  the  dried  radicals  of  Barley  from  malt 
kilns,  and  particularly  the  more  soot-like  quality  of 
them  that  are  the  result  of  making  black  malt  for 
porter,  are  well  adapted  for  this  jiurpose,  and  each 
one  is  about  as  effective  as  the  other.  If  belts  of 
one  of  these  materials  are  placed  round  or  about 
the  plants  being  devoured,  the  slugs,  in  attempting 
t3  pass  over  them,  will  get  more  and  more  lop- 
sided and  turn  over  on  their  sides,  when  it  will  be 
all  over  them ;  and  they  may  easily  be  seen  and 
picked  up  by  a  boy  any  time  the  next  day.  They 
will  then  come  in  well  for  poultry,  and  all  the 
better  for  young  birds  if  the  bucket  or  sieve  in 
which  they  have  been  gathered  has  been  held 
under  the  pump  or  water-tap  to  clean  them  of 
most  of  their  fatal  burden.  The  belts  of  materials 
should  not  be  less  than  I!  inches  or  4  inches  in 
width,  nor  1  inch  in  depth.  The  above  plan  will 
pay  its  way,  or  thereabouts,  apart  from  clearing 
the  ground  of  its  enemies,  for  the  above  materials 
will  make  an  excellent  mulch  for  keeping  the  sur- 
face porous  and  letting  in  and  preserving  moisture, 
while  all  of  them  will  yield  excellent  plant  food 
as  they  decompose. 

Bran  and  soot  have  been  sometimes  recom- 
mended as  serviceable  for  the  above  plan,  but  both 
of  them  are  comparatively  unsuitable.  Bran  will 
stick  together  after  the  slightest  rain  or  a  heavy 
night's  dew,  when  the  slugs  will  pass  on  if  they  do 
not  stop  to  eat  the  bran.  The  scent  of  the  soot  is 
repulsive  to  the  slugs,  but  it  will  form  a  glazed  sur- 
face after  rain  or  dew  that  they  can  freely  travel  over. 
Even  the  suitable  materials  recommended  will  need 
gently  and  carefully  lightening  up  with  a  rake 
after  a  night  or  two,  unless  the  weather  should  be 
warm  and  favourable  for  the  slugs  to  turn  out  for 
feeding  and  all  of  them  get  clogged  the  first  and 
second  nights — a  thing  not  at  all  unlikely. 

Lime  is  a  sorry  remedy  for  slugs  when  plants 
are  large  or  required  to  grow  quickly.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  unsightly  appearance,  to  be  effective 
it  must  be  applied  when  the  foliage  is  damp,  when 
it  forms  a  paste,  and  thus  probably  closes  as  many 
breathing  pores  of  the  leaves  as  the  slugs  would 
cat  away.  Lime,  however,  may  be  effectively 
applied  in  the  autumn  after  the  summer  crops  have 
been  gathered.  To  encourage  the  slugs  to  come  to 
the  surface  in  still,  open  weather  to  feed,  some 
such  a  crop  as  Rye,  Wheat,  or  0.its  should  be  sown 
thinly  when  the  ground  has  been  dug  after  Pota- 
toes, Peas  and  other  crops.  The  slugs  may  thus  be 
well  dusted  early  in  the  morning  after  each  fall  of 
rain,  or  till  all  of  them  have  been  killed,  while  the 
appearance  of  the  lime  at  that  season  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  it  will  surely  recoup  its  full  value  as 
a  solvent  of  organic  substance.",  and  as  a  mineral 
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plant  food,  in  any  highly  cultivated  and  closely 
cropped  garden. 

If  anjone  will  keep  a  few  gulls  according  to 
the  size  of  his  garden,  he  will  not  have  any  cause 
for  complaining  about  an  excess  of  slags. —  Field. 


Orchids. 


LTCASTE  SKINNERI. 

FoK  a  long  time  it  has  been  well  known  tliat 
this  is  a  very  variable  plant,  no  one  description 
being  sufficient  for  two  plants  as  to  colours  and 
markings.  All  the  varieties  are  beautiful,  and 
the  flowers  last  a  remarkably  long  time.  Some 
of  the  largest  plants  which  I  have  ever  seen 
were  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Buchan,  Wilton 
House,  Southampton,  where  they  were  well 
grown,  and  they  used  to  flower  most  profusely. 


did  Mr.  Buchan  at  Southampton;  and  I  think 
the  result  proves  them  to  be  correct,  for  I  see 
that  the  flowers  arise  more  numerously  from 
the  bulbs  than  they  did  with  me  when  I  treated 
them  to  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Skinner. 
That  tliey  will  grow  freely  and  blossom  pro- 
fusely when  grown  in  this  manner  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  but  I  now  incline  to  a  slightly 
warmer  temperature  for  these  plants  in  the 
winter  months,  that  is  to  say,  a  house  slightly 
warmer  than  the  Odontoglossum  house,  and  not 
so  warm  as  the  Cattleja  house.  The  atmo- 
sphere, too,  may  be  kept  a  trifle  moister  than 
that  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  the  temperature 
should  never  fall  below  50^ ;  this,  I  think,  will 
be  low  enough  for  them,  and  treated  thus  there 
is  greater  likelihood  of  their  flowering  freely 
than  if  they  are  grown  colder.  In  the  summer 
months    the    Odontoglossum    house    is    warm 


Lycaste  Skinneri. 


I  saw  a  remarkable  sight  of  these  plants  re- 
cently, about  1.50  flowers  being  in  full  beauty, 
from  those  with  very  deep  coloured  petals  and 
lip  up  to  the  pure  white  flowers.  No  two  plants 
were  bearing  flowers  of  the  same  hue,  the  great 
differences  requiring  varietal  names  to  ensure 
being  able  to  purchase  particular  kinds.  This 
was  indeed  a  perfect  show  of  itself  ;  although 
the  plants  were  not  so  large  as  those  of  Mr. 
Buchan,  the  variety  was  much  greater.  Even 
the  pure  white  form  appears  to  be  varying 
so  much  that  now  there  are  different  named 
varieties  of  it.  This  white  form  first  flowered 
with  me  at  the  Kingston  nurseries,  when  the 
Messrs.  .Jackson  and  Sons  went  largely  into 
Orchids,  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Measures  does  not  keep  his 
Lycastes  so  cool  as  I  used  to  at  Kingston ;  neither 


enough  for  Lycastes — in  fact,  it  is  the  very  best 
place  for  them,  but  they  want  a  warmer  place 
in  winter  by  some  5^  or  10"  than  is  usually  ac- 
corded them.  This  fact  has  prevented  the 
Lycaste  becoming  .such  a  popular  plant  as  Mr. 
Skinner  himself  desired  to  make  it.  Another 
thing  I  observe  is  that  the  plants  flower  with 
the  foliage  for  the  most  part  in  a  trifle  more 
warmth,  and  this  is  a  decided  advantage. 

W. 

Oncidium  ampliatum  ma  jus — This  may  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  very  finest  of  the  Oncids, 
although  very  seldom  seen.  When  I  used  to  grow 
it  I  found  it  did  best  when  grown  in  the  East  India 
house  and  wintered  in  the  Cattleya  house  ;  thus 
treated  it  used  to  grow  very  freely  and  flower  pro- 
fusely. It  iii  now  in  very  fine  form  in  Mr.  Larkin's 
garden    at    Highbury   New    Park,    and    I   would 


strongly  urge  its  cultivation  upon  the  rising  gene- 
ration, as  it  lasts  in  flower  fully  two  months  or 
more.  It  should  be  potted  in  good  fibrous  peat 
and  be  well  drained  ;  the  bulbs  are  stout  and  com- 
pressed, light  green  ringed  with  red,  the  leaves 
being  large  and  fleshy.  The  spike  is  some  2  feet 
or  3  feet  high,  much  branjhed  and  many- flowered, 
forming  a  dense  panicle;  the  flowers  are  bright 
clear  yellow  in  front,  white  behind  and  thick  and 
fleshy  in  texture.— W.  G. 


CULTURE  OF  DISA  GRANDIFLOKA. 
No  Orchid  has  had  a  more  curious  history  than 
this  beautiful  denizen  of  Table  Mountain,  for  this, 
as  at  present  known,  is  its  only  habitat.  I  have 
heard,  however,  lately  of  a  probability  of  its  being 
found  on  the  Draokenberg  range  in  Xatal,  and  is 
also  an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  natural  conditions  of  growth.  It 
had,  of  course,  long  attracted  the  attention  of  horti- 
culturists, for  it  was  discovered  in  1825,  but  no  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  flower  it.  It  came 
from  S.  Africa,  the  very  paradise  of  bulbs,  and  the 
rule  with  regard  to  their  treatment  was  to  give 
them  a  season  of  rest.  The  ground  becomes  almost 
baked,  and  so  it  was  concluded  that,  as  other 
bulbs,  Disa  must  have  a  rest  too.  It  was  not  un- 
til my  late  friend  Mr.  Charles  Leach,  of  Clap- 
ham  Park,  brought  a  little  observation  and  com- 
mon sense  to  bear  on  it  that  it  was  treated  pro- 
perly. He  noticed  that  previous  even  to  the  dying 
down  of  the  flower  stem,  a  growth  appeared  be- 
side it,  and  he  therefore  concluded  it  did  not  want 
a  season  of  rest,  and,  in  fact,  in  its  native  habitat  it 
did  not  get  it.  It  occurs  only  in  one  ravine  on  the 
top  of  Table  Mountain,  and  when  it  does  not  rain 
there  (which  it  does  pretty  handsomely,  as  the 
Americans  say)  there  is  a  heavy  cloud  and  drenching 
mists  generally  enveloping  it,  so  that  its  summit  is 
rarely  seen.  Mr.  Leach  concluded  that  his  plants 
should  be  repotted ;  then  he  grew  them  on ;  and 
few  who  remember  his  pan  of  plants  at  the  open- 
ing exhibition  at  South  Kensington  are  likely  to 
forget  it.  Well  do  I  recollect  old  Donald  Beaton 
almost  wild  with  delight,  and  executing  a  sort  of 
war-dance  around  the  exhibit,  which  he  declared 
was  worth  everything  else  in  the  show,  even  al- 
though it  contained  the  finest  bloom  of  Lilinm 
auratum  ever  seen  in  England;  in  fact,  the  old 
bulb  or  tuber  dies,  and  this  growth  it  made  is  that 
of  the  young  tubers  ;  it  this  is  injared  the  plant 
perishes.  I  had  a  painful  experience  of  this  Ust 
year.  One  of  my  plants  had  bloomed  very  well ;  it 
was,  as  I  believe,  the  true  superba,  but  by  some 
means  or  other  a  slog  managed  to  get  at  it, 
nibbled  it  across,  and  my  plant  died. 

From  these  facts  the  true  method  of  cultiva- 
tion may  be  deduced.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  want  heat.  I  do  not  know  what  the  temperE- 
ture  of  Table  Mountain  is,  but  I  was  assured  by 
Mr.  Short,  who  had  been  there,  that  the  thermc- 
meter  often  goes  below  freezing  point.  My  plants 
are  never  exposed  to  so  low  a  temperature  as  that, 
although  the  house  is  often  down  to  :i5°  ;  in  fact, 
my  whole  object,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  is  to 
keep  out  frost,  and  not  in  any  way  to  forc3  the 
things  that  I  grow.  As  with  most  Orchids,  the 
quality  of  the  peat  is  a  very  material  point.  The 
brown  fibrous  Orchid  peat  is  what  they  seem  to 
rejoice  in,  and  I  once  very  nearly  lost  my  plants  by 
using  a  large  dose  of  boggy  peat,  which  I  thought 
would  answer  as  well.  I  only  use  peat  and  lumps 
of  charcoal.  I  know  that  it  is  recommended  to 
mix  Sphagnum  with  the  peat,  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  recommend  it  must  have  found  it  an- 
swer, but  I  never  did,  and  I  adhere  strictly  to  the 
peat  and  charcoal.  Good  drainage  is,  of  course, 
essential.  The  time  1  pot  my  plants  is  immediately 
after  the  stems  have  dicddown,  the  younggrowth  hav- 
ing already,  as  I  have  faid,  made  its  appearance.  It 
has  sometimes  been  recommended  to  pull  the 
plants  to  pieces,  and  that  they  like  it.  This  is  not 
my  experience.  I  take  as  much  of  the  peat  away 
as  1  can  without  necessarily  disturbing  the  plants, 
and  then  repot  them. 

With  legard  to  the  position  in  which  to  place 
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them,  I  have  found  it  well  to  give  them  a  summer 
and  vjinter  one.  After  they  are  repotted  they  are 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  moved  to  a  place  near  the  door;  here  they 
have  abundance  of  air  and  no  very  strong  sunlight, 
being  somewhat  shaded  by  the  plants  at  the  back 
of  the  shelves,  while  the  glass  is  shaded  by  whiten- 
ing it.  This,  I  think,  will  be  an  answer  to  your 
correspondent's  question  as  to  whether  he  should 
place  them  in  full  sunlight  or  not.  I  leave 
them  in  this  place  near  the  door  until  the  month 
of  October,  when  they  are  moved  to  the  upper  and 
warmer  end  of  the  house,  where  they  remain  until 
April.  I  do  not  dip  them  in  water,  but  syringe 
them  daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  I  do  not  grow  any  other  Orchids, 
except  a  few  Masdevallias,  but  I  should  not  care  to 
place  my  plants  in  full  sunlight,  as  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  the  natural  condition.  It  is  different  in  this 
respect  from  many  of  the  gems  of  the  alpine  re- 
gions, which  are  well  nigh  baked  in  the  fierce  sun- 
light. Anyone  who  has  travelled  to  the  "jardin  "  at 
Chamounix,  and  has  come  back  with  face  and 
hands  like  a  boiled  lobster,  can  bear  witness  to 
what  the  amount  of  sunlight  which  the  Gentians, 
Silenes,  &c.,  of  the  Alps  can  and  do  endure,  but 
Table  Mountain  is  not  an  Alp,  and,  therefore,  the 
analogy  does  not  hold  good.  I  should  prefer  plac- 
ing it  in  a  cool  greenhouse  from  whence  frost  is 
exclnded.  I  once  saw  them  at  Chatsworth,  in  Mr. 
Speed's  time,  by  the  door  of  an  Erica  house,  doing 
well. 

I  am  often  surprised  to  find  how  miserably  poor 
Disa  fares  even  in  grand  ( )rchid  places.  How  often 
have  I  when  looking  through  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Orchids,  and  l>een  wonder-struck  by  the 
Lifilias,  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums, 
A'andas,  &c.,  asked.  Do  yon  grow  Disa  ?  Yes,  but  we 
can't  do  much  with  it ;  here  it  is.  And  I  am  shown, 
perhaps  in  a  Cattleya  house,  a  miserable  specimen 
suffering  from  want  of  ventilation  and  coolness.  It 
is  astonishing  how  people  will  persistently  give  it 
heat,  although  told  that  it  does  not  require  it.  I 
have  given  away  many  plants  of  it,  and  have  always 
told  the  recipient  how  it  is  to  be  managed,  and  I 
invariably  find  that  either  they  or  the  gardener 
have  gone  directly  in  the  teeth  of  instructions,  and 
have  consequently  lost  their  plants.  Somehavebeen 
florists  who  could  grow  an  Auricula  or  Carnation  to 
perfection;  some  Orchid  growers, whocould  manage 
even  a  Vanda  teres,  but  because  they  won't  belitve 
that  all  Orchids  are  not  like  them,  have  failed  in 
growing  Disa.  And  yet  in  richness  of  colouring 
there  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  Orchid,  except  per- 
haps Sophronitis,  that  can  equal  it. 

As  1  have  already  said,  there  are,  I  believe,  various 
strains  of  it  in  collections,  some  much  inferior  to 
others,  and  that  this  is  a  point  I  hope  to  settle 
by  and  by.  I  hope  that  what  I  have  written  may 
be  useful  to  your  correspondent,  who,  however, 
seems  to  be  growing  his  plants  well.  Delta. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Dandrobium  albo-sanguineum.  —  Fine 
flowers  of  tbis  specif  s  corao  to  me  from  Mr.  E.  M. 
Turner,  of  Dartmoatb,  tlie  gi-ound  colour  being  ap- 
parently of  a  delicate  bnfl'.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
find  this  variety  regaining  popularity  in  some  districts. 
—W. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  Ellisi. — 
Blooms  of  this  beautiful  variety  come  to  me  from  Mr. 
Ellis,  of  Wallington.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  typ'>,  and  set  very  closely  upon  the  spike,  the 
ground  colour  yellow,  heavily  blotched  with  bright 
brown.     Tliis  is  a  very  line  and  desirable  variety.— G. 

Cattleya  Lawrencaana.— I  have  just  received 
a  flower  of  a  very  good  variety  of  this  plant  from  Mr. 
Measures,  of  Streithani,  and  also  a  very  similar  one 
from  Mr.  Moss,  of  Winters  Hill,  Bishop's  Waltham 
These  are  boih  exceptionally  fine  forms,  but  neither  of 
them  is  so  tiue  as  the  variety  recently  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Cypher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Studd,  of  Bath.  I  may  say, 
however,  they  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  but  their 
petals  lack  breadth,  and  consequently  the  flowers  are 
not  so  round  and  full. — W. 

Burlingtonia  fragrans. — This  is  a  plant  that 
used  to  be  grown  more  when  I  was  a  boy  than  now.  It 
should  be  placed  on  a  block,  or  in  a  shallow  basket. 


and  grown  in  this  way  it  is  now  very  fine  in  Mr. 
Larkin's  garden  at  Highbury  New  Park,  filling  the 
house  with  its  delightful  fragrance  of  May  flowers.  It 
is  a  plant  which,  apart  from  the  odour,  is  in  great 
favour  with  the  ladies,  the  flowers  being  pure  white, 
tinged  with  yellow  in  the  throat,  the  sepjis  and  petals 
pellucid,  and  looking'  as  if  frosted.  — G. 

Cattleya  Skinneri. — Blooms  of  a  magnificent 
form  of  mis  old  species  come  from  Mr.  Moss,  of 
Winters  Hill,  each  nearly  4  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  broad,  and  deeper  in  colour 
than  those  of  a  highly  coloured  form  of  C.  Law- 
renceana.  The  lip  is  large,  broad  and  flat,  intense 
deep  rich  rosy  purple,  the  throat  white,  with  a  rosy 
purple  stain  at  the  base.  It  is  the  finest  form  of 
the  species  which  has  ever  come  under  my  notice, 
and  should  be  taken  care  of.  Such  varieties  cannot 
but  restore  the  plant  to  popularity. 

Odontoglossum  baphicanthum  — Numerous 
forms  of  tnis  handsome  form  are  just  now  bloom- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  HoUoway,  although  it  is  usually  looked 
upon  as  a  summer  flowerer.  The  flowers  are  some- 
what like  those  of  O.  Alexandra; ;  indeed  it  is  a 
supposed  natural  hybrid  between  that  species  and 
O.  odoratum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white 
variously  marked  with  deep  brown  spots,  suffused 
with  purple.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  well 
deserving  more  attention  than  it  appears  to  receive. 
— W.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrse.  —  A  magnifi- 
cent flower  of  this  species  has  been  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Howard,  The  Grove,  Teddington,  massive  in 
substance,  with  large  and  broad  sepals  and  petals, 
the  former  tinged  with  rose,  the  latter  pure  white, 
each  segment  bearing  one  or  two  large  chocolate 
spots  ;  lip  white,  beautifully  fringed,  pure  white, 
saving  the  yellow  disc  and  a  large  spot  of  choco- 
late just  below  the  crest.  It  is  a  grand  flower,  and 
Mr.  Howard  tells  me  it  is  produced  by  a  little 
plant  having  only  three  small  bulbs.  I  anticipate 
it  will  improve  in  size  and  in  the  density  of  spot- 
ting as  the  plant  increases  in  strength,  and  thus 
prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  variety. — W.  G. 

SEasdevallia  Veitchi. — A  very  fine  plant  of 
this  species  is  now  opening  the  first  of  some  thirty 
flowers  in  Messrs.  Williams  and  Son's  nursery. 
Upper  Holloway.  This  is  the  finest  of  the  batch 
now  flowering.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a  fine 
plant  should  not  hold  its  own  with  Orchid  growers. 
I  wonder  if  a  blue-coloured  flower  of  the  same  size 
would  tempt  growers.  1  am  afraid  not,  without 
some  modification  in  form.  This  plant  has  been 
introduced  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  it 
still  remains  the  largest  flowered  and  the  most 
brilliantly  coloured  of  any  known  Masdevallia.  It 
grows  up  to  i:'.,(iOO  feet  elevation  in  the  mountains 
ot  Peru.  Naturally  it  gets  bright  sunshine  in  the 
daytime,  and  the  temperature  is  very  low  at  night, 
the  air  also  being  very  damp.  It  appears  to  like 
partial  shade. — G. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE   FROST  AMONG   THE   ROSES. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  from  "  A.  H."  that  there  is  an 
Eldorado  for  Roses  in  Suffolk,  and  that  even  shoots 
of  Teas  little  thicker  than  straws  did  not  suffer 
from  20°  of  frost  and  li  inches  of  snow.  Unfortu- 
nately for  us,  the  snow  did  not  lie,  and  we  have  not 
yet  learned  our  Teas,  nor  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
Perpetuals  to  be  hugged  by  so  severely  cold  airs  with 
impunity.  But  possibly  "A.  H's"  secret  of  im- 
munity from  injury  may  be  found  in  his  perfection 
ot  natural  drainage,  higher  altitude,  and  modifying 
influences  of  contiguity  to  tidal  rivers  or  the  open 
sea.  I  know  from  experience  something  ot  the 
ameliorating  effect  of  the  two  last  on  local  climate, 
and  after  all  it  is  local  climate  often  confined  to 
very  narrow  areas  that  controls  the  destruction  or 
safety  ot  Roses  and  other  plants. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  others  may  have  shared 
"A.  H.'s"good  fortune,  though  my  correspondence 
records  that  many  Roses  in  more  favourable  climes 
than  East  Anglia  have  been  hit  hard  this  spring.  I 
note  a  point  in  favour  of  the  safety  of  "  A.  H.'s  "  Roses 


that  I  have  frequently  adverted  to,  viz.,  that  over 
1000  of  his  Teas  were  transplanted  or  planted 
during  November  or  December.  This  transplanta- 
tion— the  later  the  better — has  a  protective  power 
on  the  Roses,  though  checking  growth  and  de- 
pleting the  plants  of  sap.  Happy  possessor  of  a 
Rose  Eldorado  with  liiOO  transplanted  Teas,  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  older  Teas  and  Perpetuals, 
all  safe  and  unscathed  after  one  of  the  most  subtle, 
mysterious,  harsh,  and  hard-hitting  winters  and 
early  springs  that  we  have  had  for  many  years. 
D.  T.  F. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  William  Allen  Richardson.— My  ex- 
perience of  this  variety  differs  from  that  of  "S.," 
who  regards  it  as  a  weakly  grower.  In  a  garden  at 
Fareham  I  saw  last  season  a  plant  of  it  growing  at  the 
base  of  a  low  wall  having  a  soutb-westeru  aspect.  The 
shoots  of  this  plant,  thrown  out  both  from  the  base 
and  higher  up,  had  grown  t  feet  and  o  feet  high,  and 
were  smothered  with  the  lovely  apricot-colotired  blos- 
soms. The  plant  itself  covered  a  space  fully  0  feet  in 
length,  and  when  in  bloom, at  the  end  of  June  was  very 
beautiful. — E. 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon.— The  praise  bestowed 
upon  this  Rose  by  " S."  (p.  288)  is  well  merited;  no 
matter  in  what  position ,  whether  inside  or  outdoors,  this 
Rose  is  unequalled  for  freedom  and  continuity  of  flower- 
ing. Another  point  in  its  favour  is  the  freedom  with 
which  it  grows  from  cuttings  and  the  easy  manner  in 
which  they  strike,  especially  if  taken  from  a  plant 
after  it  has  flowered  iu  the  month  of  April  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  wood  then  is  partly  ripened,  and 
should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  1  inches.  The  cuttings, 
if  dibbled  around  the  sides  of  a  l-inch  pot  in  sandy 
soil,  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  shaded  for 
a  time  to  preserve  the  leaves  intact,  which  hastens 
root-formation,  iu  a  short  time  produce  nice  little 
plants,  which  if  grown  on  steadily  in  the  greenhouse 
will  make  good  plants  for  either  planting  out  of  doors 
the  following  spring  or  for  blooming  indoors. — E. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

DRYANDRAS. 

This  is  a  genus  of  greenhouse  plants  now  very 
little  grown,  but  still  beautiful  and  well  deserv- 
ing cultivation.  It  is  also  necessary  that  they 
should  be  looked  after,  or  the  day  will  come 
when  the  population  of  Australia  will  have  ex- 
terminated many  of  tlie  kinds.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  many  species  in  fine  specimens  existed 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  now  extinct.  I  recently  noted 
that  the  genus  Protea  is  again  coming  into 
favour  in  these  gardens,  and  I  would  also  strongly 
urge  the  claims  of  the  genus  Dryandra. 

Dryandra  is  named  after  one  Jonas  Dryander, 
a  Swedish  botanist  contemporary  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  He  was  famous  for  the  fine 
catalogue  of  the  Banksian  library  which  he  pub- 
lished and  many  other  things.  The  Dryandra 
is  allied  to  Bauksia,  but  all  the  varieties,  I  be- 
lieve, are  yellow-flowered.  Some  are  slow 
growing  and  somewhat  naked  and  not  beautiful, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  not  so,  and  I 
should  much  like  to  again  see  the  order  restored 
to  public  favour.  Dryandras  like  a  liberal 
supply  ot  water  through  the  summer  months, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the  drainage 
should  be  perfect.  I  like,  however,  to  have  the 
drainage  material  for  these  plants  broken  some- 
what smaller  than  for  most  plants,  and  to  cover 
it  with  a  good  layer  of  turfy  loam  which  has 
had  nearly  all  the  .soil  beaten  out  of  it ;  this  will 
allow  the  roots  to  work  into  the  drainage,  a 
condition  which  they  appear  to  enjoy.  During 
the  summer,  and  even  in  tlie  winter,  they  require 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  During  the  winter 
months  1  do  not  like  the  temperature  to  fall 
lower  than  about  40°,  whilst  during  summer 
the  plants  thrive  well  outdoors  in  partial  sliade, 
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care  being  taken  that  they  are  not  subjected  to 
drip  from  trees  nor  too  heavy  rains.  The  follow-  | 
ing    kinds    will   be   found   ornamental    species  , 
worthy  of  attention,  especially  by  those  having 
a  large  conservatory  or  winter  garden. 

D.  ARCTOTIDES — This  is  a  small,  slender  plant, 
growing  some  o  feet  high.  The  leaves,  from  4  inches 
to  6  inches  long,  are  deep  green,  while  beneath  they 
are  clothed  with  a  white  tomentnm,  and  the  midrib 
furnished  with  ."iome  small  white  scales.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  plant,  and  must  not  be  over-potted. 

D.  BAXTER]  is  a  beautiful  and  more  robust  plant 
than  the  preceding,  with  spreading  pinnatifid 
leaves,  which  are  deep  green  on  the  upper  side 
and  fermgineous  beneath.  It  is  a  pretty  leafy  plant. 

D.  cALoniYLLA.— This  is  a  somewhat  large- 
leaved  plant,  and  it  is,  moreover,  rather  more  diflicult 
to  grow  than  some  kinds.  The  leaves  are  from  9 
inches  to  10  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide  in  the 
broadest  part ;  they  ?.re  strongly  nerved,  deep  green 
on  the  upper  side,  slightly  scaly,  and  grey  beneath. 

D.  FLOElBUNDA, — As its  name  implies,  this  flowers 
very  freely ;  it  is  a  much-branched  and  very  leafy 
plant,  growing  about  :!  feet  or  4  feet  high  ;  the 
leaves  wedge-shaped,  about  2  inches  long,  serrate 
on  the  edges  with  long  spines,  deep  green,  and 
slightly  paler  beneath.  When  in  bloom  this  spe- 
cies is  a  truly  beautiful  and  showy  plant. 

D.  LOXOIFOLIA.— The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
from  ;1  inches  to  10  inches  long,  very  deep  green  on 
the  upper  side,  ashy  grey  beneath.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  plant. 

D.  XTVEA, — One  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  genus, 
very  leafy,  the  leaves  being  from  4  inches  to  li 
inches  long,  pinnatifid,  the  segments  narrow,  deep 
green  above,  snow-white  beneath.  It  is  a  dwarf 
and  pretty  plant. 

D.  NERVOSA.  —  A  singular  and  fine  species, 
but  it  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  shabby  look- 
ing if  not  grown  freely.  It  grows  some  2  feet  or 
more  high,  and  produces  leaves  from  9  inches  to  18 
inches  in  length. 

D.  OBTUSA. — A  plant  which  grows  some  2  feet 
high,  and  produces  leaves  about  10  inches  or  1  foot 
in  length. 

D.  PLUMOSA. — A  very  handsome  and  densely 
leaved  plant,  growing  some  '■'>  feet  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  from  0  inches  to  1  foot  long,  narrow,  pinnate, 
deep  green  on  the  upper  side  and  snow-white 
beneath.  It  forms  a  beautiful  feathery  plant  well 
deserving  attention. 

D.  TENCiroLiA. — This  is  a  very  elegant  form 
with  slender  leaves  some  6  inches  long,  which  are 
deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  pure  white  beneath. 

All  the  Dryandras  flower  in  the  spring,  and 
at  this  season  make  a  house  very  gay,  while 
they  always  form  handsome  ornamental  foliage 
plants.  Beside  the  above  named  there  were  also 
in  the  Kew  collection  D.  armata,  prsemorsa, 
inucrouulata,  Menziesii,  bipinnatifida,  pteridi- 
tolia,  senecifolia,  cuneata,  and  many  others 
which  I  think  could  not  now  be  found  in  the 
country.  W.  H.  G. 


Gladiolus  floweredCannasinbloom. — That 
section  of  Cannas  known  as  the  Gladiolus-flowered, 
twocximples  of  which  were  illustrated  by  a  col- 
oured plate  in  The  Gardes  for  March  2,  188'.i,  are 
remarkably  free-flowering,  for  some  plants  that 
have  been  wintered  in  the  pots  wherein  they  flow- 
ered last  season  have,  directly  growth  commenced, 
pushed  up  spikes,  the  blossoms  on  which  are  al- 
ready expanded,  and  make  a  good  show  just  now. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  blooms  are  not  so  fine 
as  those  borne  later  in  the  season,  as  it  is  not  till 
midsummer  is  past  that  the  flowers  of  the  dwarf 
Cannas  are  seen  at  their  best,  and  then,  of  course, 
the  ample  foliage  has  had  time  to  develop  freely.  M. 
Crozy,  of  Lyons,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
great  improvement  in  the  Cannas  of  this  particular 
section,  still  devotes  great  attention  to  their  culture, 
so  that  we  may  possibly  look  for  varieties  superior 
to  those  we  have  now,  but  it  seems  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  improve  on  some  of  them.    Anj  one 


commencing  the  culture  of  this  class  of  Cannas 
will  find  a  dozen  varieties  ample.  Where  flowered 
under  glass,  seed  also  ripens  readily,  and  by  this 
means  a  \  aried  assortment  can  be  obtained,  especi- 
ally if  the  flowers  are  artificially  hybridised.  Like 
all  the  Cannas,  the  seeds  are  very  hard  (hence  the 
name  of  Indian  Shot),  and  while  some  file  them 
slightly  before  sowing  in  order  to  allow  the  embryo 
to  escape,  I  much  prefer  to  soak  them  in  warm 
water  for  a  day  previous  to  sowing,  as  by  this 
means  all  risk  of  injury  to  the  seed  is  avoided. — 
H.  P. 


FRANCISCEAS. 


SosFE  years  ago  these  plants  were  far  more 
grown  than  at  present,  and  the  generic  name, 
too,  is  altered  to  Brunsfelsia.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
the  Francisceas  are  certainly  among  the  most 
useful  of  flowering  plants  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  for  with  ordinary  attention  they  will 
bloom  for  months  together.  A  very  distinct  fea- 
ture of  the  Francisceas  is  the  great  change  in 
colour  that  takes  place  in  the  flowers  after  ex- 
pansion, for  whereas  when  first  opened  they  are 
of  a  deep  purple  colour,  they  gradually  become 
paler  till  almost  white,  and  as  the  flowers  re- 
main on  the  plants  some  time,  we  get  two  per- 
fectly distinct  shades.  So  free-flowering  are 
they,  that  small  bushy  plants  not  more  than 
a  foot  high  will  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom 
for  some  time.  Cuttings  may  be  formed  of  the 
young  growing  shoots,  the  present  being  a  suit- 
able time  for  the  purpose,  as  if  struck  now 
and  grown  on  during  the  summer,  a  fair  return 
in  the  matter  of  flowers  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected next  spring,  though  of  course  the  plants 
will  be  far  more  eftective  the  following  year. 
The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  at  from  :i 
inches  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  with  no  more 
leaves  removed  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  insertion ;  they  must  be 
dibbled  into  well-drained  pots  of  soil,  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  _  and 
sand.  It  matters  little  whether  a  single 
cutting  is  put  into  a  small  pot,  or  four  or  five 
around  a  larger  one,  but  in  either  instance  if 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  the  stove 
they  will  strike  root  in  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  when  the  young  plants  should  without 
delay  be  potted  ott',  that  is,  as  soon  a.s  they  have 
been  inured  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
after  their  removal  from  the  case.  The  soil 
may  be  much  the  same,  except  that,  if  avail- 
able, well-decayed  leaf-mould  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  peat  and  the  quantity  of  sand 
lessened,  though  enough  must  be  retained  to 
keep  the  soil  open.  One  of  the  best  Francis- 
ceas is  F.  confertiflora,  a  free,  vigorous  grow- 
ing species,  with  deep  glossy  green  foliage  and 
flue  handsome  blossoms,  borne  on  small  plants 
as  well  as  on  large  bushes.  Of  this  there  is  a 
variegated  leaved  form,  and  when  the  foliage  is 
well  marked  and  the  plant  thickly  studded 
with  purple  blossoms  it  is  pretty,  and  by  some 
admired,  though  I  prefer  the  rich  green  foliage 
of  the  normal  type.  There  are  several  other 
Francisceas,  such  as  F.  uniflora,  eximia,  and 
Lindeni,  but  the  first  mentioned  species  is  equal 
to  the  best  of  them,  and  there  is  a  strong  family 
likeness  running  through  the  entire  genus. 
There  is  another  plant  bearing  a  great  general 
resemblance  to  a  Franciscea,  viz.,  Brunsfelsia 
americana,  which  ia  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  1.50  years  ago. 
This  forms  a  somewhat  upright  growing  plant, 
clothed  with  rather  narrow  leaves,  while  the 
flowers  are  borne  freely.  They  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the  cultivated  Francisceas,  being 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  sweetly  scented. 
Like  the  various  subjects  mentioned  above, 
it    only    requires     the     usual    treatment    be- 


stowed upon  most  stove  plants.  This  last  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Francisceas 
having  been  introduced  from  Brazil. 

H.  P. 


deutzias  for  forcing. 

Deutzia  gracilis  has  been  a  great  favourite  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  as  a 
more  useful  plant  it  is  impossible  to  name,  for  it 
can  be  forced  readily,  and  blooms  with  the  utmost 
freedom  on  every  twig  and  shoot,  from  which  the 
long  racemes  of  snow-white  flowers  hang  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  To  have  plants  in  this  satisfac- 
tory condition,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  them  well 
after  their  beauty  is  over,  a  period  at  which  most 
forced  subjects  have  rather  a  hard  lot,  and,  except 
in  a  few  places,  cannot  receive  the  care  and  atten- 
tion they  require,  owing  to  want  of  glass-room  or 
accommodation  to  shelter  them  till  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  and  it  is  safe  for  them  to  be 
stood  out  in  the  open.  To  fit  them  for  this  they 
should  at  least  have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame, 
as  in  that  it  is  possible  to  render  them  the  neces- 
sary assistance,  by  giving  air  cautiously  and  closing 
early,  to  attract  and  conserve  sufficient  heat  from 
the  sun  for  them  to  finish  making  their  young 
wood.  After  this  is  done  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened,  by  withdrawing  the  lights  during  the 
day  till  they  will  bear  entire  exposure.  If  they 
require  repotting,  that  should  be  done  immediately 
after  the  flowers  fade,  which  will  encourage  fresh 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  plants  that  are  large 
may  be  pulled  apart,  or  split  through  and  divided, 
or  have  their  tops  thinned  and  pruned  into  shape. 
Some  cultivators  head  their  Deutzias  down  alto- 
gether, and  depend  on  the  long  shoots  they  make 
tor  affording  the  bloom ;  but  finer  specimens  are 
obtained  by  leaving  the  main  branches  and  getting 
the  breaks  from  them,  as  every  twig  they  produce 
becomes  laden  with  flowers.  Ripeness  of  growth 
tends  towards  this,  and  the  plants  should,  when 
that  is  fully  completed,  be  plunged  out  in  full  sun 
and  there  left  till  the  winter,  when,  though  quite 
hardy,  they  ought  to  be  housed  and  drawn  from  as 
recjuired  for  forcing.  Deutzia  scabra  fl.-pl ,  though 
not  so  generally  grown,  is  almost  as  valuable  as  D. 
gracilis,  but  it  cannot  be  had  in  bloom  so  early  in 
the  season,  as  it  is  very  impatient  of  artificial  heat, 
and  does  far  better  if  allowed  to  come  on  of  itself 
in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  greenhouse.  D. 
scabra,  instead  of  being  a  dense,  lowly  shrub,  is 
strong  and  more  spare  in  habit,  and  attains  a  height 
of  from  I  feet  to  0  feet,  sending  out  and  up  strong 
shoots  annually  that  produce  very  long  racemes  of 
creamy-white  blooms.  S.  D. 


The  Cape  Primroses  (Streptocarpus).— The 
advent  of  Steptocarpus  Dunni,  which  first  flowered 
at  Kew  four  years  ago,  served  to  direct  renewed  at- 
tention to  this  pretty  and  free-flowering  class  of 
plants,  which  up  to  then  were  very  little  grown,  but 
now,  thanks  to  some  beautiful  hybrids  raised  at 
Kew,  they  have  become  much  more  popular  than 
formerly.  The  small-growing  S.  Rexi,  with  its  lilac- 
purple  blossoms,  is  jast  now  flowering  profusely 
with  us,  as  also  several  hybrids,  varying  more  or 
less  from  each  other  and  from  their  parents,  but 
all  alike  beautiful.  I  am  sometimes  asked  to  name 
a  few  flowering  plants  that  would  thrive  in  an  in- 
termediate temperature,  and  I  always  recommend 
some  of  the  various  kinds  of  Streptocarpus,  for  they 
are  of  very  easy  culture  and  flower  freely.  They 
all  do  well  planted  out  as  an  edging,  but  in  many 
gardens  there  is  no  convenience  for  treating  them 
ia  this  way,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  smaller 
kinds  may,  if  required,  be  grown  in  tingle  pots,  and 
employed  as  an  edging  to  a  stage  or  some  similar 
position.  If  fair-sized  specimens  are  required,  the 
better  plan  is  to  group  several  together  in  a  1  arge 
pan  or  some  other  suitable  receptable.  This  may 
be  done  either  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  year ; 
it  matters  little  which,  provided  the  plants  are  es- 
tablished in  small  pots,  as  the  roots  need  not  be 
disturbed  in  any  way.  By  varying  the  time  of  sow- 
ing and  shifting  on  into  other  pots,  the  different 
varieties  of  Streptocarpus  may  be  had  in  bloom 
over  a  long  period,  viz  ,  from  early  spring  till   au- 
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tumn  sets  in.  Some  o£  the  kinds  can  be  increased 
by  leaf-onttings,  bat  this  is  seldom  resorted  to,  as 
seeds  are  freely  produced  and  germinate  readily, 
soon  attaining  flowering  size.  The  seed,  from  its 
minute  character,  should,  when  sown,  be  very  slightly 
covered,  and  if  the  structure  is  not  very  close,  ger- 
mination is  assisted  by  laying  a  pane  of  glass  over 
the  surface  of  the  pot  till  the  young  plants  make 
their  appearance.  When  this  is  carried  out  espe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  that  the  sun  is  not  allowed 
to  shine  directly  on  the  pot.  A  group  of  the  smaller 
kinds  of  Streptocarpus  was  well  shown  in  a  col- 
oured plate  in  The  Garden  of  May  22,  1886— H.  P. 
Forcing'   Azalea   raoUis. — R;cently  in  The 


house,  and,  consequently,  they  are  then  better  able 
to  resist  a  little  extra  strain  than  if  just  lifted, 
potted,  and  taken  into  heat  directly.  The  evil  effects 
of  delaying  the  potting  of  shrubs  required  for  forc- 
ing till  it  is  nearly  or  quite  time  to  place  them  in 
a  little  heat  should  be  more  generally  recognised 
than  it  is  at  present,  for  one  frequently  sees  shrubs 
bristling  with  flower-buds  offered  for  sale  till  long 
after  the  period  at  which  they  should  have  been 
either  potted  or  planted,  and  consequently  the  floral 
display  is,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  very  disap- 
pointiag.  In  returning,  however,  to  the  Azaleas,  I 
may  mention  that  the  plants  of  A.  mollis,  which 
are  k^pt  throughout  the  season  in  pots,  seldom  or 


Pelargonium  Jealousy  planted  out. 


Gardbk  a  writer  alluded  to  the  premiture  drop- 
ping of  the  flower-buds,  to  which  this  species  is 
predisposed.  This  may  be  caused  by  a  severe  check, 
such  as  allowing  the  roots  to  become  very  dry,  but 
in  my  opinion  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  plants 
having  been  potted  too  late,  for  in  common  with  all 
other  hardy  shrubs  that  are  required  for  forcing 
prematurely  into  bloom,  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  are  obtained  when  potted  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  even  before  the 
plants  are  quite  bare.  If  this  is  done  and  suitable 
Bcil  used,  the  roots  will  then  commence  to  be  ac- 
tive before  the  plants  are  taken  into  the  forcing 


never  drop  their  buds,  while  the  blooms  also  remain 
fresh  for  a  lengthened  period.  That  the  practice  of 
keeping  the  plants  altogether  in  pots  entails  more 
work  than  where  they  are  planted  out  is  easily 
understood,  but  with  proper  care  in  watering  dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  potted  plants  can  be  depended 
upon  to  flower  satisfactorily,  while  if  planted  out 
they  should,  as  above  mentioned,  be  lifted  early 
and  potted  very  carefully,  so  as  to  become  esta- 
blished before  winter. — H.  P. 

Tropseolum  Fireball.— This  is  cue  of  the  bright- 
coloured  climbing  Tropseolums  that  in  a  warm  green- 
house are  valuable  from  the  fact  that  they  flower 


tlirougbont  tlie  winter,  and  indeed  almo-st  the  whole 
year.  As  a  rafter  plant  for  the  greenlioii»3  the  variety 
Fireball  is  very  suitable,  as  it  is  not  too  vigorius,  .lud 
conseijuently  does  not  obstrueta  groat  anicjunt  of  light 
from  the  plants  below  it.  Tropajolums  of  this  section 
are  usually  increased  by  cuttings,  which  strike  root 
readily  during  the  growing  eeason. — T. 


PELAUGONIUM  JEALOUSY. 

We  have  here  a  very  pretty  illustration  of  a 
Geranium  in  an  open  verandah  of  a  Devonshire 
villa.  My  friend,  whom  I  lately  met  in  London, 
says  that  it  has  not  been  out  of  flower  since  last 
May.  At  Christmas  he  sent  me  a  box  of 
flowers  from  this  plant.  The  blooms  have 
a  yellow  or  salmon  tinge,  which  has  given 
rise  to  its  name  of  Jealousy.  As  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  illustration,  it  produces 
fair-sized  trusses  of  flowers,  and  in  the  month  of 
July  last  it  had  upon  it  no  fewer  than  250  such 
trusses,  all  open  at  the  some  time  ;  whilst  in 
September  of  last  year,  when  the  photo  was 
taken,  there  were  about  70  tru.sses,  and  ever 
since  then  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
never  been  without  flower,  and  as  we  are  now 
fast  approaching  the  month  of  May,  this  plant 
may  be  accounted  a  perpetual  bloomer.  But, 
then,  these  Devonians  live  in  snch  a  climate  ! 
My  friend  wrote  to  me  about  Christmas  last, 
sending  up  quantities  of  flowers,  and  saying  wild 
Strawberries  were  in  fruit  and  ripe.  It  is  true 
they  do  get  an  occasional  gale  and  a  little  rough 
and,  to  them,  cold  weather  ;  but  I  am  sure  they 
did  not  have  30^  of  frost  in  the  early  part  of 
March,  as  we  did  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  which,  I  see,  has  nearly  killed  my 
Lapageria  rosea.  In  company  with  this  Gera- 
nium, Lapagerias,  both  the  white  and  rose- 
coloured  varieties,  would  be  at  home  ;  .so  also 
would  Cliaathus  puniceus.  Clematis  indivisa 
lobata,  and  many  other  plants,  and  I  have 
strongly  advised  my  friend  to  try  some  of  them. 

W.  H.  G. 

OLIVIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 
The  Clivia,  or  to  use  a  name  by  which  it  is  still 
more  familiarly  known  to  some  growers,  Himanto- 
phyllum,  has  now,  thanks  to  a  race  of  splendid 
varieties,  in  which  we  have  not  only  a  bold  bloom, 
but  also  brilliant  shades  of  one  distinct  colour,  be- 
come familiar  in  our  plant  houses.     The  type  is  C. 
miniata,  which  was  introduced  about  1854  from 
Natal,  and  has  ever  since  made  its  way  by  reason 
of  such  sterling  qualities  that  no  gardener  or  ama- 
teur can  afford  to  overlook.     As  with  many  other 
Introductions,  the  Clivia  was  first  grown  in  a  stove, 
and  here  it  will  do  well,  but  it  will  grow  and  flower 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  profusion  in  a  cooler 
temperature,  and  even  in  a  greenhouse.     It  is  on 
the  Continent  much  used  as  a  plant  for  dwelling- 
houses,  and  nothing  could  be  finer,  as  we  have  the 
rich   tropical  aspect  of  the  Aspidistra  with  also 
noble  spikes  of  flowers  which  in  the  umbel  are  of 
great  richness,  while  gathered  separately  they  can 
be  used  for  many  dainty  decorations  in  which  a 
little  bright  colour  is  desirable.    The  Clivia  is  a 
plant  easily  grown,  so  that  those  who  have  only  a 
greenhouse  need  not  be  deterred  from  havingaplant. 
It  flowers  in  late  spring  and  summer,  and  for  soil 
likes  best  a  mixture  of   turfy  loam  mixed  with 
about  a  fourth  portion  of  peat.     Weak  liquid  ma- 
nure when  free  growth  is  t)eing  mide  will  give  in- 
creased vigour  to  the  plant,  and  if  placed  in  a  room 
the  smooth,  leathery,  rich  green  leaves  must  be 
kept  sponged  occisionally  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  dnst.    Those  who  have  any  doubt  of  the 
brilliancy  of    the    Clivia    should    see    the   speci- 
mens in  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Forest 
Hill,  and  which  for  several  weeks  have  given  strong 
colour  to  the  house.     And  this  is  one  of  the  great 
uses  of  the  Clivia,  to  light  up  not  only  miscellaneous 
groups  in  the  conservatory  or  at  the  exhibition,  but 
to  place  here  and  there  in  the  greenhouse.    The 
fl  owers  vary  much  in  shade  of  colour,  al'  hough  all  have 
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a  variation  of  orange-scarlet,  which,  however,  by  the 
skill  of  the  hybridist,  it  seems  likely  will  in  time 
give  way  to  other  hues.  In  some  of  the  varieties  at 
Forest  Hill  there  is  a  distinct  trace  of  purple,  not 
a  very  inviting  shade,  but  showing  the  possibilities 
of  future  colouring  in  the  offspring  of  C.  miniata. 
One  named  sulphurea  is  more  sulphur  than  red,  and 
may  lead  to  a  yellow-flowered  variety ;  while  in  one 
called  Purity  there  is  a  clear  white  centre,  which 
again  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  white  form,  a 
flower  that  must  be  at  once  lovely  and  valuable. 
A  fine  white  Clivia  would  be  a  treasure  to  the  gar- 
dener, market  grower,  and  the  seller  of  cut  blooms. 
In  all  the  varieties  mentioned  the  flowers  are  broad, 
massive,  with  plenty  of  substance,  and  a  fine  range 
of  colour.  One  of  the  brightest  kinds  we  remember 
to  have  seen  was  a  seedling  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall's, 
of  Scarborough,  in  which  the  flowers  were  of  an 
intense  and  glowing  scarlet,  but  John  Laing  is  also 
a  fine  crimson,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mrs. 
Laing,  as  in  both  varieties  we  have  a  brilliantly 
coloured  and  handsomely  shaped  flower.  In  pur- 
purasoens  there  is  a  purplish  colour,  quite  distinct 
from  such  a  handsome  type  as  Stanstead  Beauty,  in 
which  the  flower  is  of  a  fine  carmine  shade,  bold, 
and  robust  in  expressive ;  Salmonea,  of  a  salmon 
shade,  Mrs.  Peters,  very  bright,  and  Martha 
Reimers  are  a  good  trio,  especially  the  last,  which 
although  introduced  several  years  is  still  one  of  the 
first.  The  plant  makes  a  strong  growth  and  carries 
large  flower-spikes,  each  umbel  often  bearing  about 
eighteen  of  the  broad  orange-  scarlet  flowers.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  Clivias.  There  are,  of 
course,  others,  but  the  danger  is,  as  in  Daffodils,  in 
naming  everything  that  shows  a  mere  variation, 
although  it  may  consist  only  in  a  paler  or  deeper 
shade  of  colour.  Some  of  the  specimens  at  Forest 
Hill  are  several  feet  through,  showy  plants  of  them- 
selves, and  when  in  bloom  strikingly  effective.  The 
brightness  of  the  flower  is  perpetuated,  if  such  a 
thing  is  allowed,  by  the  deep  red  plum-like  fruits 
which  are  as  ornamental  in  their  way  as  the 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  dwarf  habit  in  some  of  the 
vatieties,  more  particularly  in  Lady  Wolverton, 
which  would  make  an  excellent  plant  for  the  front 
of  a  group  or  a  small  greenhouse  where  space  is 
precious. 

Societies  and  Exhjbitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOOIEIY. 
The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Diiil  Hall, 
Victoria  Street,  was  the  finest  and  best  attended 
the  Society  has  yet  held  there.  Such  a  result  was 
brought  about  partly  by  the  National  Auricula 
Society  holding  their  annual  exhibition  on  the  same 
day,  but  the  meeting  itself  was  more  interesting 
than  usual,  and  in  addition  an  excellent  paper  on 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  was  read  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  Rev.  WoUey  Dod. 

A  FIBST-CLAS8  CERTIFICATE  was  awarded  to  each 
of  the  following  plants  :  — 

Odo-ntoglossum  teiumphans  aubeum. — This 
is  a  perfectly  distinct  and  handsome  variety  of  an 
Orchid,  that  varies  much  in  its  intensity  of  colour, 
but  though  this  is  without  scarcely  a  trace  of  rich 
chestnut-brown,  it  is  neither  weak  nor  sickly.  The 
plant  of  it  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cummins, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  WaUington,  bore  two 
flowers  each  smaller  than  those  of  the  usual  type, 
and  almost  self  yellow  of  a  clear  and  charming 
shade,  relieved  by  a  few  not  very  decided  bars  of 
greenish-white ;  the  lip  is  blotched  with  the  same 
pretty  yellow  colour,  except  the  upper  half  which 
is  wholly  of  this  shade,  and  the  margin  is  delicately 
frilled.  The  white  column  adds  to  its  charm.  It 
i3  the  most  distinct  form  of  triumphans  we  have 
yet  seen. 

Cattleya  Laweesceana  Vincki.— Those  who 
ardently  seek  for  a  blue  Cattleya  would  find  a  begin- 
ning in  tl  is  variety.  There  is  a  distinct  trace  of  blue 
in  the  flowers,  though  their  colour  cannot  be  thus 
described.  A  plant  from  the  collection  of  Baron 
SchiLuier,  The  Dell,  Kgham,  was  bearing  two  strong 
spikes,  which  had  four  and  three  flowers  respec- 
tively, each  being  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  I 


of  the  parent,  but  quite  different  as  far  as  colour  is 
concerned.  The  sepals  are  softly  tinted  with 
bluish-purple,  which  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
broader  petals,  and  the  lip  is  wholly  of  this  distinct, 
not  to  say,  striking  shade,  deepening  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  throat  to  almost  a  tone  of  blue-sap- 
phire. This  flower  with  its  subtle  blue-purple 
colouring  marks  quite  a  new  departure. 

An  award  op  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following: — 

Mignonette  Caraway's  Double  White  Im- 
proved.— This  is  a  fine  variety  of  Mignonette  as 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Garaway  and  Son,  The  Nur- 
series, Bristol.  The  spike  is  long  and  slender,  and 
the  individual  flowers  are  large,  sweetly  fragrant, 
and  white,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  anthers  rich 
brownish  red  in  colour. 

Nephrolepis  exaltata  plcmosa. — We  all 
know  the  value  of  the  type  for  hanging  baskets, 
and  the  variety  here  named  is  just  as  useful,  even 
more  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  apex  of  each 
frond  is  finely  plumose,  forming  a  heavy,  but  ele- 
gant tassel,  exquisitely  graceful  and  refined  when 
the  plant  is  suspended  or  placed  en  a  bracket  to 
show  off  its  distinctive  and  characteristic  feature. 
Those  in  search  of  an  elegant  basket  Fern  will 
find  a  rich  treasure  in  this  plumose  variety  of  N. 
exaltata.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton. 

Narcissus  George  Englehbart. — This  was 
one  of  the  charming  hybrid  Narcissi  exhibited  by 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  of  Andover,  and  de- 
scribed in  "Notes  of  the  Week  "  of  the  present  issue. 

Primrose  Red  Gauntlet.— This  is  another 
gem  in  the  Primrose  way  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of 
Weybridge,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the  pretty 
variety  Oakwood  Blue.  It  is  quite  distinct,  and 
just  as  striking  and  handsome.  The  plant  seems 
as  free  as  the  wilding  of  the  woods,  each  flower 
also  being  excellent  in  form,  and  of  a  fine  and  dis- 
tinct purple  colour,  set  off  by  a  red  centre  and  a 
small  yellow  eye.  The  Weybridge  Primroses  form 
a  charming  race  of  hardy  flowers  of  bold,  decided 
colours. 

Rhododendron  Williamsi. — This  is  a  charm- 
ing variety,  and  the  several  plants  of  it  from 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway, 
showed  that  it  was  as  free  as  it  is  beautiful.  They  were 
each  in  a  o-inch  pot,  and  bearing  on  an  average 
about  six  trusses  of  flowers,  one  carrying  as  many 
as  nine.  The  flowers  are  of  delicate  colour,  almost 
white,  but  softly  tinted  with  lilac,  the  upper  petals 
spotted  with  yellow.  Such  a  lovely  variety  is  just 
the  thing  for  the  greenhouse,  and  the  medium-sized 
trusses  of  prettily  coloured  flowers  would  be  useful 
when  cut. 

Peimdl^  Sieboldi  Bruce  Findlay  and 
Distinction. — These  were  the  two  new  varieties 
given  an  award  from  the  splendid  collection  shown 
by  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  of  Sale,  Manchester.  The 
variety  Bruce  Findlay  has  finely-coloured,  purplish- 
blue  flowers,  while  those  of  Distinction  are  rose  and 
beautifully  fringed.  Both  are  distinct  and  charming 
kinds. 

Odontoglossum  vbxillaeium  (Le  Doux's  va- 
riety).—Two  plants  of  this  form  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G.  Le  Donx,  East  Moulsey,  and  both  showed 
the  immense  sizs  of  the  flowers,  which  in  the  lip 
are  each  4  inches  in  depth  and  quite  3A  inches 
across.  This  portion  is  pure  white,  but  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  rose,  deepening  to  a  richer  shade 
just  above  the  column,  beneath  which  there  is  also 
a  blotch  of  yellow,  with  two  or  three  lines  of  deep 
lake  colour. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer.— We  have  never  seen  a  variety  of  this  not 
very  variable  Orchid  so  beautifully  and  softly  col- 
oured as  in  this  foim  from  Mr.  D.  Dockerill,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Elmhurst,  Reading. 
The  plant  of  it  bore  a  spike  of  nine  flowers,  each 
of  excellent  form  and  pure  white,  except  a  flush  of 
rose-magenta  in  the  sepals,  which,  together  with 
the  petals,  are  distinctly  and  freely  blotched  with 
mauve-magenta  of  a  lovely  shade.  We  can  never 
have  too  many  Orchids  of  the  delicate  beauty  of 
this  Odontoglossum. 

One  of  the  finest  displays  was  made  by  Messrs. 


Ryder  and  Son,  who  staged  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  a  flower  they  have 
made  in  a  sense  their  own.  In  all  there  were 
about  fifty  panfuls,  each  a  mass  of  bloom,  showing 
the  delicate  range  of  varieties  now  to  be  bad  in  a 
rich  selection  of  this  Primula.  Alba  magnifica  and 
Qaeen  of  the  Whites  are  two  beautiful  varie>ies,  and 
a  lovely  pink  is  Mrs.  Ryder,  while  also  con- 
spicuous were  Miss  Nellie  Barnard  (purplish  rose) 
and  Rosy  Morn  (rose)  The  same  firm  also  exhi- 
bited Primula  Golden  Qaeen,  a  rich  golden  jellow- 
flowered  variety,  with  a  white  central  ring  ;  it  is  a 
telling  plant  shown  in  a  mass  (silver-gilt  medal). 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited 
a  large  group  of  Daffodils,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  hardy  flowers,  and  a  selection  of  cut  blocms 
of  florists'  Tulips.  Flowers  of  the  ncble  trumpet 
Daffodil  Mme.  de  Graaff  came  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon,  and  a  plant  of 
Boscawen's  double  yellow  Primrose  from  Mr.  R. 
Dean.  This  variety  was  collected  wild  by  the  late 
Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  and  is  a  beautiful  form,  large, 
perfectly  double,  and  rich  yellow.  A  charming 
earden  flower.  Primrose  White  Duchess  from  Mr. 
D.  Abbott,  near  Doncaster,  is  a  good  white  flower. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  a  fine  group  of  hardy 
flowers,  comprising  large  masses  of  the  yellow 
Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum,  Iris  pumila 
azurea.  Anemones  in  variety,  Triteleia  uniflora 
lilacina,  and  a  variety  of  the  common  Snake's 
Fritillary  (F.  Meleagris),  besides  several  Erythro- 
niums,  a  fine  panful  of  that  somewhat  miffy  though 
beautiful  Bellis  aucubsefolia.  Ranunculus  amplexi- 
caulis,  the  pretty  double  Wallflower  Harpur  Crewe's 
variety,  and  the  Bloodroot(Sanguinaria  canadensis). 
Very  beautiful  was  the  display  of  Anemone  hortec- 
sis  varieties  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Burroughes,  Lower 
Berkeley  Street,  W.  The  flowers  were  loosely  and 
tastefully  arranged  to  set  off  their  gracefulness 
and  elegance,  the  colours  ranging  from  the  deep 
crimson  of  giiEca  to  quite  a  rose  and  satiny 
pink,  with  here  and  there  a  salmony  coloured 
form  —  a  beautiful  series  of  subtle  colours. 
Mr.  Burroughes  also  exhibited  the  pretty  yellow- 
flowered  A.  ranunculoides  and  A.  nemorosa  Robin- 
soniana.  Anemones,  especially  A.  fnlgens,  were 
shown  well  also  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  The  Anemone 
Nurseries,  Dyke,  Lincoln.  Two  magnificent  boxes 
of  Mareohal  Niel  Rose  blooms  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  the  flowers  perfect  in  colour, 
finish,  and  size.  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Hodgson,  Croydon,  also  showed  this  charming 
Rose  well.  A  very  pretty  pure  white  Pelargonium 
named  Miss  F.  Measures  came  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Mea- 
sures, Camberwell.  The  Pemettyas  from  Mr.  G. 
Wjthes,  Syon  House  Garden,  Brentford,  were 
remarkably  well  berried,  and  illustrated  the  value 
of  the  Pemettya  for  conservatories  and  greenhouses. 
The  plants  bad  been  in  full  berry  for  about  six 
months. 

A  large  and  interesting  display  was  made  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
comprising  plants  of  Spiipea  astilboides  and 
several  varieties  of  Clivia,  which  will  have  a  more 
detailed  notice,  and  a  number  of  excellent  Amaryl- 
lises, finely  coloured  and  dwarf,  the  tallest  not  being 
more  than  2  feet,  while  some  were  only  about 
1  foot.  The  Mahdi,  deep  crimson,  darker  at  the 
upper  half  of  the  segments  ;  Leeana,  bright  scarlet ; 
and  Crimson  King,  crimson,  were  amongst  the  best 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Sons  exhi- 
bited a  large  collection  of  Rhododendrons  in  pots 
(silver  medal),  and  Messrs  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  two  splendid  specimens  to  illustrate  its 
value  for  forcing  of  the  old  Chionanthus  virginica, 
the  double  salmon-flowered  Azalea  rofieflora  Rol- 
lissoni,  atd  Moutan  FiEony  Reine  Elizabeth,  figured 
in  The  Garden,  January  22.  1887  (p.  TG) 

Ferns  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton, 
tie  plants  remarkably  well  grown,  compact,  and 
representing  several  of  the  newer  vaiieties  of  the 
Edmonton  nurseries,  besides  some  of  the  best  of 
the  older  kinds.  Many  of  these  illustrated  the 
remarks  in  this  week's  issue  (p.  387)  as  to  the  rich 
and  varied  colours  found  amongst  the  Ferns 
(silver  medal). 

One  of  the  best  features  of  these  meetings  is  the 
group  of  plants  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and 
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on  this  occasion  there  was  a  charming  collection, 
many  of  which  are  referred  to  more  f  uUy  in  the 
"Notes  of  the  Week"  (p.  383).  Two  baskets  of 
Primulas,  comprising  many  kinds,  made  an  interest- 
ing exhibit  of  itself ;  but  there  were  also  the  extra- 
ordinary Aristolochia  Goldieana,  Hoya  multiflora, 
a  handsome  Javanese  plant,  bearing  three  umbels 
of  whitish  flowers;  Streptocarpus  Dunni,  the  lovely 
TropKolum  azurenm,  Bossitca  linophylla,  Viburnum 
plicatnm,  and  several  varieties  of  Rhododendron 
arboreum,  showing  the  great  variation  in  colour, 
from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  softest  pink.  Also 
exhibited  were  the  Malayan  Ataccia  cristata, 
Echium  callithyrsum,  Amherstia  nobilis,  Brug- 
mansia  sangnipea,  the  expanded  portion  of  the 
flower  being  scarlet ;  and  Acradenia  Frankliniie, 
a  Tasmanian  plant  growing  about  8  feet  high,  and 
producing  a  number  of  terminal  clusters  of  small 
pretty  white  flowers. 

A  fine  plant  of  Ochna  multiSora  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Ssbright,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Grinling,  Stanmore. 
This  curious  plant  i^  figured  in  The  Garden  for 
Dec.  30,  1882.  Mr.  G.  Wythes  also  had  the  pretty 
blue-flowered  Clitoria  ternatea,  Ruscus  andrcgynus, 
which  has  small  whitish  flowers  and  attains  a  great 
height,  and  Anthocercis  viscosa,  a  white-flowered 
Solanaceous  plant. 

Orchids  were  numerous.  Mr.  S.  Malcolm  Cooke, 
Kingston  Hill,  showed  a  photograph  of  Cattleya 
amethystoglossa,  bearing  twenty  -  four  blooms, 
and  flowering  plants  of  good  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum  macalatum  and  of  Rossi  majus,  the  darkest 
and  handsomest  form  we  have  seen.  O.  nebnlosum, 
Masdevallia  ignea,  and  Sophronitis  grandiflorawere 
also  exhibited,  besides  unusually  fine  flowers  of  Car- 
nation Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison .  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons  had  plants  of  the  beautiful  hybrid  Cattleya 
calummata,  Cypripedinm  priapus,  a  hybrid  between 
C.  philippinense  and  villosnm,  a  very  distinct 
and  handsome  cross,  with  much  of  the  villosnm 
character,  and  a  compact,  yet  not  stiff  form  of 
Nephrolepis  called  N.  cordifolia  compacta.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  Dorking,  exhibited  Den- 
drobium  sulcatum,  a  pretty,  rich,  lake-coloured 
Masdevallia  sp.,  Oncidium  phymatochilum,  which 
carried  three  branching  racemes  of  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  greenish  barred 
with  brown,  the  lip  white,  and  a  fine  raceme  of 
Phalsenopsis  grandiSora,  with  large  broad  flowers. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  showed  a  small  plant  of  Den- 
drobium  thyrsiflorum,  bearing  three  racemes  of 
flowers,  and  a  remarkably  well  marked  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  triumphans.  From  Mr.  Pollett, 
Bickley,  came  a  pale  form  of  O.  sceptrum  album, 
the  flowers,  however,  not  being  without  the 
brown  blotches,  and  from  Mr.  F.  Lee  a  plant 
of  Cymbidium  chloranthum.  A  very  pretty  Cypri- 
pedinm, a  hybrid  between  C.  vexillarium  and 
Stonei,  and  called  Apollo,  came  from  Mr.  R.  J. 
Measures,  the  colour  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
flower  being  rich  mauve-magenta. 

Fruit  committee. — The  principal  exhibits  be- 
fore this  committee  were  the  collection  of  remark- 
ably well  preserved  Apples  from  Messrs,  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley  (silver  medal),  and  the  splendid 
fruits  of  an  excellent  selection  of  Keen's  Seedling 
Strawberry  from  Mr.  Wythes;  the  plant  produces 
more  compact  clusters  than  the  ordinary  type,  and 
is  largely  grown  at  Syon  House.  The  exhibit  was 
of  high  cultural  excellence,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  fruits  of  President.  Mr.  Miller,  gardener 
to  Lord  Foley,  Esher,  exhibited  excellent  Mush- 
rooms from  an  outside  bed ;  and  from  Mr.  Hart- 
land,  of  Cork,  came  a  Broccoli  called  April  Queen, 
the  heads  of  which  seemed  far  too  large.  It  was 
recommended  for  trial  at  Chiswick. 


almost  flat;  ornatus  x  Mary  Anderson,  pure  white 
perianth,  with  deep  redcrown;  tortuosus  x  poeticus, 
very  like  the  variety  known  as  Circe  ;  John  Hors- 
field  X  ornatus,  near  Humei ;  Ard-Righ  ••:  ornatus, 
like  an  incomparabilis ;  Leedsi  Gem  x  cernuus, 
like  a  white  Ajax,  but  flowering  three  weeks  later. 
Dr.  Wallace  sent  a  lemon-coloured  vaiiety  of  in- 
comparabilis plenus,  which  was  stated  to  have 
proved  constant  since  shown  last  in  May,  1887. — 
C.  R.  ScBASE-DiCKlNS,  Sim.  Sec. 


Narcissus  committee. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Narcissus  committee  on  April  22,  1890,  the  follow- 
ing two  varieties  were  registered  :  Grandee,  known 
formerly  as  bicolor  maximus,  and  sometimes  as 
bicolor  grandis ;  Queen  Sophia,  an  incomparabilis 
with  widely  spreading  tinted  crown.  Mr.  Engle- 
heart  showed  an  interesting  set  of  seedlings,  con- 
sisting of  poeticus  ornatus  x  Bazelman  major, 
with  three  flowers,  exactly  intermediate  between 
the  two  parents  ;  ornatus  x  Hudibras,  pure  white 
perianth  with  clear  yellow  widely  expanded  crown, 


AURICULA  EXHIBITION. 
The  annual  Primula  festival,  held  by  the  National 
Auricula  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall  at  Westminster, 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  on  Tuesday  last,  must  be  de- 
clared a  very  great  success.  All  classes  of  the 
flower  were  adequately  and,  in  some  cases,  ex- 
ceedingly well  represented,  and  the  giant  Polyan- 
thuses, Primroses,  and  collections  of  fpecies  of 
Piimulas  made  a  display  of  a  brilliant  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting  character.  There  were  a  great 
many  show  Auriculas,  green,  grey,  and  white 
edges  and  selfs,  some  of  them  of  exceptional 
quality,  but  the  general  public  who  crowded  to  see 
the  flowers  knew  but  little,  and  cared  less  for  the  dis- 
tinctions of  class  set  up  by  the  florists,  although  they 
recognise  them  as  unusual,  icteresting,  and  even 
fascinating.  It  requires  an  expert  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  grey  and  a  white- edged  flower, 
but  the  green  edges  and  selfs  differentiate  them- 
selves into  distinct  sections,  easily  comprehended. 
A  flower  in  which  green  predominates  is  regarded 
as  something  unusual  and  even  abnormal,  and  it  is 
the  singularity  rather  than  the  beauty  of  the  green- 
edged  Auriculas  that  fascinates  the  public.  The 
florist  sees  in  them  types  of  rare  beauty,  and  places 
them  at  the  head  of  the  Auriculas.  Good  green 
edges  are  very  few,  and  always  scarce  and  expen- 
sive, and  among  those  shown  on  Tuesday  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor,  a  variety 
nearly  a  century  old,  shown  in  an  unusually  fine 
character,  with  a  strength  of  massive  white  paste 
very  unusual  in  the  flower. 

The  leading  class  for  show  varieties  was  for 
twelve  plants,  and  here  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Hamil- 
ton Road,  Reading,  a  highly  successful  and  com- 
paratively new  exhibitor,  ran  the  Rev.  V.  D.  Horner 
very  close  for  first  place.  The  superior  quality, 
however,  of  Mr.  Horner's  flowers  gained  him  the 
priority.  The  names  of  his  flowers  may  prove  use- 
ful as  a  record.  He  had  of  green  edges — The  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  raised  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Sheffield, 
and  so  finely  developed  as  to  have  been  selected  as 
the  premier  variety  in  the  exhibition,  and  Monarch 
(Horner).  Of  grey  edges — Headley's  George  Light- 
body,  a  flower  of  marvellous  individuality  of  cha- 
racter, and  Rachel  (Woodhead).  White  edges — 
Snowdrift,  Atalanta,  Magpie,  a  very  expressive 
name  for  a  lovely  flower ;  and  Desdemona,  all 
raised  by  the  exhibitor.  And  of  selfs — Heroine, 
Laura,  a  very  fine  plum-coloured  variety  ;  Iris,  and 
Favourite,  also  very  fine.  But  it  should  be 
stated  that  only  three  of  these  flowers  are 
actually  in  commerce — the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
George  Lightbody  and  Heroine.  Mr.  T.  E.  Hen- 
wood  had  of  green  edges  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Monarch,  and  the  old  grey-edged  Lancashire  Hero, 
which  sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  takes  on  a  green 
instead  of  a  grey  edge.  CJrey  edges — George  Light- 
body,  very  fine ;  George  Rndd  (Woodhead),  with 
ten  fine  pips  of  flower ;  Mr.  Moore  (Douglas)  and 
Rachel.  White  edges— Dr.  Kidd  (Douglas)  and 
Acme  (Read)  ;  and  of  selfs,  Barlow's  Mrs.  Potts,  a 
lovely  blue  variety ;  Woodhead's  Black  Bess,  and 
Heroine.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mr.  Whit- 
bourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was  third.  In  the 
class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Henwood  was  first,  Mr. 
Douglas  second,  and  Mr.  Horner  third.  Reliance 
(Mellor),  a  pretty  white  edge  ;  Attraction  (Horner), 
a  green  edge,  much  in  the  way  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Homer ;  and  dark  selfs,  Florence  and  Daphne,  both 
raised  by  Mr.  Horner,  were  distinct  from  those 
already  named.  In  the  classes  for  four  and  two 
varieties  a  band  of  young  growers  from  Reading 
carried  off  the  leading  prizes  ;  indeed  what  might 
be  tei  med  the  biscuit  metropolis  has  become  a  very 


active  and  successful  centre  of  Auricula  cultiva- 
tion. Then  there  were  classes  for  single  plants  in 
their  different  sections,  a  good  many  being  staged, 
and  it  was  in  the  green  edges  that  the  Colonel 
Taylor  alluded  to  above  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
alpine  varieties  were  of  great  excellence,  and  the 
lead  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Turner  as  a  raiser  of 
new  varieties  in  their  section  it  being  imitated  by 
Messrs.  Henwood  and  others.  Happily  for  the 
general  public,  these  charming  bright-coloured 
flowers  fall  into  two  classes  only,  the  gold  centres, 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  the  white  centres. 
But,  as  could  be  observed  on  Tuesday,  some  varie- 
ties partake  of  both  characters ;  they  open  gold  and 
then  change  to  white,  a  great  defect,  as  it  imparts 
to  the  plant  a  confused  appearance.  There  is 
great  need  for  more  good  white  centres  that  do  not 
quickly  die  away  to  a  ghastly  white,  but  retain  the 
life  found  in  the  marginal  colours.  The  most 
beautiful  are  the  white  centres  shaded  with  deep 
mauve  and  blue,  but  there  are  as  yet  very  few 
good  ones  among  them.  Unfortunately,  the  judging 
arrangements  on  Tuesday  appear  to  have  broken 
doT7n  in  some  of  the  alpine  classes,  and  some 
regrettable  awards  were  made. 

Mr.  T.  E  Henwood,  in  alpine  Auriculas, 
had  the  best  twelve,  his  varieties  being  Defiance, 
Horner,  Philip  Frost,  Edith,  Mungo  McGeorge, 
Sunrise,  and  Miss  Blackburn,  all  fine  varieties 
raised  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  and  some  by 
Mr.  Henwood  himself.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nur- 
sery, Slough,  had  twelve  fine  varieties  also,  which 
were  awarded  the  second  prize ;  they  consisted 
of  Charles  Phillips,  Alarm,  Countess,  Olympia, 
Nemesis,  Troubadour,  Jewess,  Wrestler,  Sunrise, 
T.  E.  Henwood,  and  Royal  Standard.  If  anyone 
could  succeed  in  getting  a  plant  of  each  of  the 
foregoing  they  would  possess  a  very  select  and 
splendid  collection.  In  the  classes  for  six,  and 
also  for  four  varieties,  and  in  those  for  single 
plants  of  gold  centres  and  white  centres,  there  was 
a  keen  competition. 

There  was  a  class  for  fifty  Auriculas,  in  which 
Mr.  Douglas  was  first  and  Mr.  Turner  second. 
There  was  one  for  twelve  fancy  Auriculas  also,  a 
kind  of  nondescript  section.  In  Mr.  Douglas'  col- 
lection, which  was  placed  first,  there  were  some 
very  pretty  and  striking  golden  edged  varieties. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  public 
hung  about  the  brilliant  giant  Polyanthuses  and 
Primroses.  They  appear  to  entertain  a  suspicion 
that  the  culture  of  the  high-class  show  and  alpine 
Auriculas  is  a  mysterious  process  known  only  to 
experts,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Polyanthuses  and 
Primroses  they  see  homely  subjects  that  do  well  in 
the  open  border.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  was  placed  first  with  twelve  superb  single 
Primroses.  Samuel  Barlow,  rich  bright  crimson ; 
Mr.  Gladstone,  ruby-purple ;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  pure 
white  ;  and  Brilliant,  bright  cerise-crimson,  being 
conspicuous  for  their  striking  quality.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  was  second  with  some  very  good  flowers 
also.  With  twelve  fancy  Polyanthuses  Mr.  K. 
Dean  was  again  first,  with  bold  flowers  of  high 
quality  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  again  being  second.  There 
were  several  baskets  of  Primroses,  that  from  Mr. 
R.  Dean  being  awarded  the  first  prize ;  that  from 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
being  placed  second.  The  only  exhibitors  of  six 
pans  of  double  Primroses  were  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  having  Cronssi,  platypetala,  sulphur,  white, 
lilac,  and  Scotch  red. 

By  the  side  of  their  illustrious  relatives,  the  giant 
Polyanthuses,  the  florists'  gold-laced  varieties  looked 
very  poor.  "The  only  exhibitor  of  well-developed 
varieties  was  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  cf  Manchester. 
He  had  George  the  Fourth,  Prince  Regent,  Exile, 
Lancer,  and  Cheshire  Favourite,  good  old  named 
varieties,  in  excellent  condition.  The  amount  of 
prize  money  allotted  to  these  types  is  altogether 
beyond  their  real  value. 

Species  of  Primulas  were  numerous  and  very  in- 
teresting. Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  twelve 
specimens,  having  well-developed  plants  of  verti- 
cillata,  obconica,  japonica  alba,  Nelsoni,  obtusi- 
folia.  Auricula,  rosea,  nivea,  &o. ;  Mr.  W.  Harpnr 
was  second,  and  Mr.  O.  T.  Hodges,  Lachine,Chiflf- 
hurst,  third,  both  having  interesting  and  well-grown 
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examples.  In  the  class  for  six  species  Mr.  S.  Bar- 
low was  first,  having  obconica,  denticulata,  verti- 
cillata,  intermedia,  visoosa,  and  vulgaris.  Mr.  R. 
Dean  was  second. 

New  Auriculas  were  somewhat  sparingly  shown, 
but  Mr.  Horner's  yellow  self  Buttercup  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  mediocrity.  It  is  by  far  the 
best  yellow  self  seen  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Irreproachable  (Horner),  grey  edge ;  Mi- 
randa (Horner),  white  edge;  and  Dimple  (Homer), 
dark  self,  are  promising.  New  alpine  varieties  were 
few  also.  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  had  Florrie  Hen- 
wood,  rich  gold  centre,  maroon  margin,  shaded 
with  deep  rosy  salmon  ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Hedderley's 
Jenny,  gold  centre,  maroon  margin,  shaded  with 
crimson,  were  both  awarded  certificates  of  merit. 


THE  HALL  FOR  HORTICULTURE. 

Meeting  of  the  Trade. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  meeting  of  trade  growers  was 
called  together  in  the  oflices  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  consider  what  measures  could 
be  taken  to  arouse  a  thorough  interest  in  the  Hall 
of  Horticulture  by  the  trade,  as  without  their  help 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  bring  the  scheme  to  a 
successful  issue.  The  following  is  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Baron  Henry  Schrccler,  and  which  was 
fully  explained  by  him  at  the  general  meeting  held 
on  Feb.  11.  It  is  signed  by  the  three  trustees,  and 
clearly  sets  before  those  interested  in  the  matter 
its  object,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  worked. 

It  is  proposed  to  invite  all  friends  of  horticulture  to 
join  together  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  a 
sum  of  £40,000  to  be  held  by  them  free  of  interest  for 
the  benefit  of  the  society,  and  to  be  gradually  returned 
to  the  lenders  by  drawings  of  the  bonds  which  they  mil 
receive,  such  drawings  t'l  commence  as  soon  as  possible. 

Of  this  sum  of  i' -10, 000,  the  greater  part  would  be 
invested  by  us  in  tirst-class  securities  yielding  interest, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  invested  in  the  buildings 
to  be  erected,  the  society  paying  rent  for  them,  and 
the  total  of  interest  and  rent  thus  received  would 
sutiice  for  the  payment  of  the  ground  rent.  It  is  hoj>ed 
that  a  considerable  sum  would  be  annually  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  redemption  of  bonds  by  letting  the  base- 
ment and  the  great  hall  itself  for  various  purposes  at 
times  when  it  is  not  required  by  the  society,  and  so 
soon  as  the  whole  of  the  bonds  shall  have  been  drawn 
or  paid  off,  the  buildings,  itc,  would  become  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  society,  and  the  office  of  the 
trustees  will  have  ceased. 

Thus  the  lenders  will  see  that  the  sum  invested  by 
the  trustees,  together  with  the  value  of  the  buildings 
erected,  would  form  ample  security  for  their  money, 
and  the  only  loss  to  themselves  would  he  that  of  the 
interest  during  the  period  between  their  placing  the 
money  in  our  hands  and  the  date  of  the  drawing  of  the 
bonds  they  will  hold  in  its  stead.  That  the  matter  can 
be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  society  is 
amply  assured,  if  all  lovers  of  horticulture  will  join  to- 
gether to  lend  the  mouey  required. 

Hoping  that  we  may  receive  your  hearty  sympathy 
and  active  support, 

TkevorLawkence,       ■) 

Henry  Sc'HBCEDER,         f  Trustees. 

EvERARD    A.    HaMBRO,) 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart ,  M  P  ,  who  alluded  to  the  scheme  above  given, 
and  said,  it  a  suitable  building  could  be  got  in  a 
good  thoroughfare  and  position,  it  would  not  only 
be  an  advantage  to  amateurs,  but  to  the  horti- 
cultural trade.  He  appealed  strongly  to  the  nur- 
serymen to  help  forward  this  scheme,  reminding 
them  that  the  money  is  only  lent,  and  will  be 
returned.  The  sacrifice  which  we  ask  you  to  make 
in  carrying  out  this  scheme  is  not  a  very  great  one. 
The  chairman  then  called  upon  Baron  Schroeder, 
who  has  the  project  so  much  at  heart.  He  said, 
1500  circulars  had  been  sent  out,  putting  forth  the 
details  of  the  scheme,  and  of  which  we  have  given 
the  three  most  important  paragraphs.  Baron 
Schrteder  specially  laid  stress  upon  the  advantage 
of  the  scheme  to  the  horticultural  trade.  He  said 
there  are  two  points  to  be  considered,  the  one  a 
monetary  point,  the  second,  the  site.  As  far  as 
the  monetary  point  is  concerned,  the  Horticultural 
Society  is  unable  to  extricate  you  from  the  present 
Drill  Hall,  but  it  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  we  should  be  able  to  get  a  Hall  for 
Horticulture  second  to  none  in  the  world.    We, 


however,  require  the  means,  and  I  simply  ask  you 
to  have  confidence  in  the  three  trustees.  He  then 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  scheme,  and  impressed  upon 
his  hearers  that  the  capital  would  be  perfectly 
secure,  and  only  the  interest  would  be  lost  for  so 
many  years ;  it  would  depend  upon  you  whether 
that  money  is  quickly  repaid.  The  site  is  a  very 
important  question.  One  on  the  Embankment 
would  be  better  than  any  other,  as  it  is  on  the 
highway  to  the  city.  I  find  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing desire  among  city  men  to  have  fine  flowers  and 
to  occupy  themselves  in  horticulture  generally.  If 
we  could  get  the  site  on  the  Embankment  we  could 
use  the  building  for  a  number  of  purposes,  amongst 
other  things  a  permanent  exhibition  of  garden  im- 
plements, &c.  Baron  Schroeder  said  he  had  been 
asked  to  whom  the  hall  would  belong  after  the 
money  had  been  repaid,  and  he  replied,  of  course 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Bull  heartily  supported  the  scheme,  men- 
tioning that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  those  connected  with 
horticulture  in  London  that  there  is  no  place  for 
shows.  It  seems  the  only  feasible  plan  by  which 
we  can  hope  to  raise  the  £40,000  ;  the  money  is 
only  lent,  and  will  be  returned.  A  resolution  was 
then  proposed  by  Mr.  Bull  — 

That  the  representatives  of  horticultural  trade  here 
present  having  heard  from  Baron  Sehrojder  of  the 
proposed  Hall  of  Horticulture  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  pledge  to  support  it  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bunyard,  who  asked 
whether,  in  case  the  sum  of  £40,000  is  not 
subscribed,  any  alternative  scheme  could  be 
proposed.  Baron  Schroeder  said  a  smaller  amonnt 
would  not  do ;  £40,000  is  the  very  lowest  sum  pos- 
sible ;  he  would  much  rather  it  were  £50,000.  He 
said :  "  I  would  rather  withdraw  than  I  would  take 
less  money  and  not  be  sure  of  my  scheme."  Mr.  G. 
Paul  recommended  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Findlay  said  he  would  also  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  promote  it,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  merely  a  London  affair. 

A  committee  of  nurserymen  was  then  formed, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  promote  in 
every  way  the  scheme  for  the  Hall  of  Horticulture. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 
April  23. 
The  second  show  of  the  season  was  better  than  the 
first.  At  this  date  we  are  free  from  the  big  pots 
of  florists'  Crocuses  and  other  things  that  disfigure 
the  March  exhibition.  Never  have  hardy  alpine 
flowers  been  shown  finer  than  on  Wednesday.  The 
plants  were  large  and  in  fullest  flower,  from  the 
masses  of  the  yellow  Doronicumplantagineum  excel- 
sum  to  the  little  creeping  Balearic  Sandwort  ( Arena- 
ria  balcarica).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  first  for  a  collec- 
tion of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  an  excellent  variety 
of  things,  comprising  masses  of  Japanese  Primulas, 
P.  Sieboldi,  Saxifraga  Camposi,  Trilliums,  Cypri- 
pedium  Calceolus,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Doronicum  aus- 
triacum.  Primula  cashmeriana.  Iris  pnmila  atropur- 
purea,  the  deepest  blue  of  any  variety  of  this  dwarf 
Flag,  and  the  pretty  purple-flowered  Orobus  vernns 
pnrpureus.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were 
first  for  a  collection  of  alpines,  and  a  delightful 
variety  of  kinds  thoroughly  well  grown  so  as  to  dis- 
play the  characteristics  of  each  was  presented, 
such  as  Gentiana  verna,  Adonis  vernalis,  Waldsteinia 
trifolia,  Hutchinsia  gracilis,  Uvularia  grandiflora 
with  its  narrow-petalled,  yellow  drooping  flowers, 
and  the  little  Rouen  Violet  (Viola  rothomagensis) 
Primulas,  of  course,  were  as  largely  exhibited  as 
any  flower ;  and  the  collection  from  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford, 
included  a  number  of  the  best  and  well-known 
kinds.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  second  for  a 
rich  variety  of  coloured  Primroses,  both  single  and 
double,  the  colours  bright  and  decided.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  also  had  the  best  Polyanthuses,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  the  finest  alpine  Auriculas. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  also  first  for  twelve  Auriculas,  and 
in  his  collection  were  two  beautiful  self  varieties, 
one,  Tiresias,  having  a  fine  umbel  of  flowers,  each 
of  a  rich  violet-purple  colour,  the  paste  white  ;  and 
in  a  seedling  exhibited  the  colour  was  of  the 
finest  sapphire-blue. 


The  finest  greenhouse  Azaleas  were  from  Mr.  H. 
Eason,  gardener  to  Mr.  B.  Noakes,  Hope  Cottage, 
Higbgate,thespeciraens especially  of  Roi  d'Hollande, 
Charmer,  and  Reine  des  Pays  Bas  being  one  mass 
of  bloom.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Sons, Berkhamsted, 
were  first  for  twelve  Rhododendrons,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  for  twelve  Roses ;  the  varieties 
Alphonse  Soupert,  Celine  Forestier,  Avocat  Dn- 
vivier.  La  France,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner  were  well  shown.  This  firm  also  had  the 
finest  Amaryllises,  amongst  which  were  several  pro- 
mising seedlings  of  bright  colours.  Both  for 
Cinerarias  and  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Lang- 
ley  Broom,  was  first.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  but  they  had  several  excellent  single  va- 
rieties, the  best  being  The  Lady  (pure  white). 
Princess  Maud  (white,  rich  pink  at  the  margin). 
Countess  Granville  (salmon,  a  very  bright  flower), 
Duke  of  Sutherland  (rich  glowing  crimson).  Lord 
Salisbury  (bright  scarlet),  and  Andrew  Searle  (car- 
mine). One  of  the  best  of  the  doubles  was  Duke 
of  Fife,  the  colour  rich  salmon-rose.  Excellently- 
grown  plants  of  Mignonette  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Morle,  Regent  Street. 

There  were  several  miscellaneous  exhibits.  Met  srs. 
Ryder  and  Son  showed  a  group  of  Japanese  Pri- 
mulas, as  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  previous  day. 
The  plants  were  finely  arranged  with  Maiden-hair 
Ferns  and  embedded  in  Moss,  far  prettier  than 
showing  the  bare  exterior  of  the  pans.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  'Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway,  had 
a  bright  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  a  number  of  Roses. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited 
Orchids,  Tree  Paeonies,  a  fine  plant  of  Rhododen- 
dron Countess  of  Haddington,  and  Carnation  Mme. 
Warocque.  Mignonette  Garaway'a  double  white, 
from  Messrs.  J.  Garaway  and  Son,  was  again  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  W.  Morle,  Regent  Street,  showed  a 
miscellaneous  group,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Barroughes  a 
charming  selection  of  cut  Anemones,  described  in 
our  report  of  the  Royal  Hoiticultural  Society.  The 
blooms  of  Mar^ohal  Niel  Roses  from  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  and  the  Rhododendrons  from  Messrs. 
H.  Lane  and  Sons,  Berkhamstead,  were  both  finely 
exhibited.  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  standard  and  bush  Roses, 
comprising  amongst  others  good  plants  of  Mme. 
Hoste  and  Mar^chal  Niel. 

Large  collections  of  Daffodils  came  from  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  and  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  Long  Ditton;  and  groups  of  Auriculas 
and  Primulas  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Charles 
Turner.  A  large  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
was  sent  from  the  Broxbourne  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son.  There  was  a  large  boxful  of  cut 
spikes  of  Megasea  corditolia  purpurea,  one  of  the 
most  liohly  coloured  of  all  varieties,  the  pretty 
little  Tulipa  Clnsi,  and  a  small  collection  of  Daff  j- 
dilB.  Single  flowers  of  laced  Polyanthuses  from 
Mr.  J.  James  showed  fine  markings  and  colour. 
Pelargonium  Duchess  of  Fife  from  Mr.  Phillips  is  a 
good  variety,  with  each  flower  well  shaped,  bold, 
and  pure  white,  the  upper  petals  feathered  with  a 
lilac  colour. 

Excellent   fruits   of  Bramley's  Seedling    Apple 

came  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Burroughes,  Ketton,  Rutland. 

They  were  finely  coloured  and  remarkably  fresh 

for  the  season. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Death  of  Hiss  C.  M.  Owen. — We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  Miss  C.  M.  Owen,  of  Kocck- 
muUen,  Gorey,  co.  Wexford.  The  deceased  lady  was 
the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Hichard 
Owen,  R  N.,  and  also  a  near  relative  of  the  Earl  of 
Courtown.  Her  garden  at  Knockmullen  contained 
a  large  and  choice  collection  of  hardy  plants,  and 
the  notes  on  their  cultivation,  &c.,  which  she  fre- 
quently contributed  to  The  Gabden  were  always 
interesting. 

Rough  glass  for  hothouses. — I  am  about  to 
put  a  new  ro-jf  on  two  hothouses  and  wish  to  use  the 
rough  glass.  Which  is  the  proper  tide  to  put  outside, 
the  rough  or  the  smooth  ?  I  have  seen  both,  but  do  not 
know  >\bich  is  the  best. — T.  S. 

M.  A.  ir. — Try  Thompson,  Ipswich.     He  oflfers  it. 
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WOODS  AND  Forests. 


THE  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 
With  the  exception  of  the  White  Pine,  the  Hem- 
lock Spruce  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  trees  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  so  far  as  abundance  of  timber  pro- 
ducts up  to  the  present  time  is  concerned. 

The  wood,  for  many  purposes,  especially  in  the 
unexposed  parts  of  structures,  has  no  superior,  if, 
indeed,  it  have  any  equal.  Its  capacity  for  hold- 
ing nails  is  greater  than  that  of  the  White  Pine, 
while  its  durability  is  equally  great  in  correspond- 
ing exposures.  With  these  qualities  in  its  favour, 
the  Hemlock  must  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration  with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon 
the  important  forestal  problems  of  the  nation.  In 
the  brief  paper  I  have  prepared  for  the  present 
occasion,  I  have  drawn  my  matter  largely  from  a 
report  upon  the  Hemlock,  prepared  by  me  for  the 
Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, based  upon  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  its 
biology,  history,  and  economy. 

The  wide  range  of  the  Hemlock,  covering,  in  its 
natural  distribution,  more  than  one-half  million 
square  miles,  extending  through  thirty  degrees  of 
longitude  and  thirteen  of  latitude,  would  of  itself 
suggest  its  adaptation  to  forestry.  The  impression 
received  from  its  distribution  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  tree  grows  naturally  in  a 
considerable  diversity  of  soil,  climate  and  situation. 
Few  trees  of  our  native  forest  are  more  marked  in 
this  respect,  and  somewhere  within  its  range  it  is 
found  as  an  associate  of  nearly  every  species  of  the 
arboreal  flora  of  Eastern  North  America  north  of 
Alabama.  If,  however,  we  examine  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  actual  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Hemlock,  the  matter  appears  far 
less  encouraging. 

1.  The  demands  which  the  Hemlock  makes  in 
regard  to  soil  and  climate  are  of  so  general  a  nature 
that  no  obstacle  to  its  cultivation  can  arise  from 
this  consideration,  although,  like  other  plants,  it 
manifests  a  certain  preference  for  particular  situa- 
tions. Throughout  the  area  covered  by  its  natural 
distribution  there  are  millions  of  acres  adapted  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  Hemlock,  which 
are  unfit  for  any  other  than  forestal  purposes.  No 
requirements  exist,  therefore,  in  regard  to  soil  and 
climate,  which  are  not  amply  supplied. 

2.  The  tendency  of  the  Hemlock  to  renew  it- 
self naturally  on  areas  which  have  been  largely  or 
completely  deforested  is  less  marked  than  that  of 
most  other  tree  species.  Still,  the  tendency  to 
natural  renewal  is  by  no  means  wanting.  I  have 
seen  a  large  pasture  adjacent  to  a  piece  of  Hem- 
lock woods  well  stocked  with  a  growth  of  young 
Hemlocks.  They  bore  evidence  of  having  been  dis- 
turbed by  cattle,  but  there  were  abundant  indica- 
tions that  it  left  to  themselves  they  would  com- 
pletely reforest  the  area  on  which  they  were 
growing.  Other  similar  instances  have  been  men- 
tioned by  correspondents  in  numerous  locations. 
The  Hemlock  is  an  abundant  bearer  when  once  it 
has  reached  the  fruiting  age,  although  the  seed 
crops  are  biennial.  The  seeds  are  shed  at  different 
periods,  extending  from  autumn  until  spring.  Fer- 
tile seeds  have  been  found  in  the  cones  as  late  as 
the  last  of  April.  The  seeds,  if  favourably  placed, 
germinate  freely,  the  specially  favouring  condi- 
tions being  a  moderate  amount  of  shade  and 
moisture.  The  latitude,  in  this  respect,  is  not 
great,  as  any  considerable  excess  of  moisture 
causes  the  young  plants  to  damp  off,  while  from 
any  great  lack  of  it  they  wither  and  perish.  While 
the  young  plants  must  be  regarded  as  exceedingly 
delicate,  they  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of  endur- 
ing a  considerable  range  of  climatic  and  other 
conditions.  There  seems  to  be  no  inherent  reason 
in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Hemlock  to 
operate  against  its  natural  renewal  on  areas  from 
which  it  has  been  removed,  provided  the  conditions 
are  favoarable  to  that  end.    The  esssntial  condi- 


tions are  twofold  :  First,  the  rigid  exclusion  of  aU 
domestic  animals ;  second,  obviously  and  chiefly, 
the  prevention  of  forest  fires.  While  these  condi- 
tions apply  to  all  tree  species  in  common  with  the 
Hemlock,  they  are  relatively  of  greater  importance 
in  regard  to  the  latter  on  account  of  its  constitu- 
tional delicacy.  A  third  condition  would  be  the 
removal  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  seedlings 
of  other  species  which  are  endowed  with  a  greater 
degree  of  vigour. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Hemlock  in 
nursery  rows  for  subsequent  transplanting,  practi- 
cal experience  shows  its  want  of  adaptation  to  this 
purpose.  In  its  seedling  state  it  is  probable  that 
no  other  tree  species  is  of  so  slow  growth ;  at  the 
end  of  its  first  year  a  seedling  is  rarely  more  than 
an  inch  in  height ;  and  at  the  end  of  its  third  or 
fourth  year  it  has  increased  to  scarcely  more  than 
3  inches  or  4  inches.  This  low  growth  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hemlock  during  many  subsequent 
years,  although  at  a  later  period  the  relative  ra- 
pidity of  growth  is  somewhat  increased.  While 
these  facts  materially  lessen  the  adaptability  of 
the  Hemlock  to  forestry,  they  do  not  prevent  the 
employment  of  the  Hemlock  in  the  renewal  of 
forests  in  the  method  previously  considered.  More- 
over, it  should  be  stated  that  while  the  rate  of 
growth  here  indicated  is  based  npon  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  is  confirmed  by 
many  correspondents  who  have  had  great  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  the  Hemlock,  there  are  a 
few  correspondents  who  consider  it  to  be,  in  spe- 
cially favoured  situations,  as  rapid  a  grower  as 
most  other  Conifers. 

4.  A  few  facts  concerning  the  consumption  of 
the  products  of  the  Hemlock  may  be  here  noted. 
What  are  regarded  as  trustworthy  estimates,  place 
the  amount  of  bark  used  for  tanning  purposes  in 
18S7  at  1,200,000  tons,  which  at  32s.  per  ton  would 
represent  a  value  of  £1,920,000.  Estimating  the 
amount  of  manufactured  lumber  at  1500  feet  per 
ton  of  bark,  would  give  1,800,000,000  feet  as  the 
total  amount,  representing  a  value,  at  £2  .ij.  per 
1000  feet, of  £4,320,oOO.  While  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  peeled  timber  is  wasted,  and  should  be 
deducted  from  the  above  estimates,  it  is  believed 
this  amount  is  made  good  by  the  use  of  unpeeled 
timber  for  railway  ties,  fuel  and  various  other  pur- 
poses. It  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  that  the 
full  value  of  the  products  of  the  Hemlock  is,  in 
round  numbers,  £6,000,000  per  annum.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  our  remaining  Hemlock 
forests  will  continue  with  this  annual  drain  upon 
them  is,  of  course,  uncertain  ;  but  the  most  careful 
and  conservative  observers  consider  that  the  pre- 
sent supply  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  period 
exceeding  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  question  of  great  practical  importance 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  existing  demands  upon 
the  Hemlock  shall  be  hereafter  supplied.  These 
supplies  can,  of  course,  be  afforded  in  only  two 
ways :  First,  by  the  substitution  of  corresponding 
products  from  other  trees  or  other  sources  ;  second, 
by  the  renewal  of  the  Hemlock  forests. 

The  general  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived 
at  as  the  result  of  a  somewhat  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  present  subject  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows :  The  Hemlock  has  been  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  country  a  tree  of  vast 
economic  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
and  Northern  States;  that  in  this  respect  it  has 
been  second  to  none  of  our  native  forest  trees,  with 
a  possible  exception  of  the  white  Pine ;  that  the 
tree  has  been  exhausted  from  vast  areas  where  it 
formerly  existed  in  great  abundance ;  that  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  consumption  the  entire  supply  will  be 
practically  exhausted  in  from  20  to  30  years ; 
that  nothing  has  been  anywhere  done  toward 
reforesting  the  areas  from  which  it  has  been  re- 
moved, and  that  its  nature  and  constitution  afford 
only  a  moderate  promise  of  its  adaptation  to  eco- 
nomic forestal  purposes.  Finally,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  most  prominent  result  of  the  investigation 
to  which  I  have  referred  has  been  to  give  great  em- 
phasis to  the  fact,  not  as  yet  saffioiently  recognised, 
that  the  country  ought  to  gi^e  prompt  and  ener- 


getic attention  to  the  whole  subject  of  forestry 
that  no  successful  forestry  management  is  possible 
in  the  absence  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  this  knowledge  is  attainable  only 
through  intelligent  experiment,  experience,  and 
study. — Read  before  tlie  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion by  Professor  A.  IV,  Prentiss. 


FORESTRY. 

The  open  weather  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  during  winter  and  spring  has  been  bene- 
ficial for  the  planting  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Although  the  trees  may  have  been  carefully 
planted,  the  work  is  by  no  means  at  an  end,  as  the 
planter  will  now  require  to  protect  his  trees  by 
fencing,  staking,  tying,  and  in  some  cases  erecting 
screens  to  protect  half-hardy  kinds  from  unfavour- 
able climatic  influences  until  the  roots  take  to  the 
soil  and  become  established.  In  all  cases  where 
the  plants  have  been  inserted  by  the  notch 
system  the  trees  should  be  frequently  examined, 
and  any  that  are  blown  by  the  wind  to  one  side 
should  be  set  up  and  the  ground  around  the  collar 
of  the  plant  made  firm.  This  is  an  important  point 
in  tree  culture,  inasmuch  as  if  blown  plants  are 
left  lying  on  one  side,  when  they  commence  to 
grow  the  top  naturally  takes  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion and  thus  forms  a  bend  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
which  lessens  the  value  of  the  tree  to  a  large  ex- 
tent  when  it  is  felled  for  use.  Many  young  planta- 
tions here  and  there  throughout  the  country  are 
occisionally  destroyed  or  partly  destroyed  by  fire, 
so  that  great  vigilance  is  requisite  in  dry  weather 
to  detect  and  have  such  promptly  subdued  when  it 
occurs,  for  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  vexing  to 
a  proprietor  who  takes  an  interest  in  tree  planting 
and  has  spent  part  of  his  capital  in  that  way  than 
to  see  a  thriving  plantation  reduced  in  a  few  hours 
to  a  mass  of  blackened  stems  and  stamps.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  days  ago  at 
Fintry  Bay  on  the  Meikle  Cumbrae  Island,  where 
upwards  of  four  acres  of  young  trees  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  trees  were  planted  about 
two  years  ago  by  the  orders  of  Lord  Bute, 
who  wished  to  beautify  the  western  shore  of 
Cumbrae. 

Several  species  of  beetles  and  insects  destruc- 
tive to  tree  life  are  already  quite  active,  so  that  in 
order  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  all  dead  and 
sickly  trees  should  be  cut  down  and  the  bark  re- 
moved from  their  stems  and  limbs.  This  applies 
principally  to  the  coniferous  tribe  of  trees,  but  Elm 
had  better  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Trees 
that  are  badly  infested  with  insects  that  bore  into 
the  solid  timber  should  be  cut  down  and  the  parts 
affected  burned,  which  is  a  wholesale  way  of 
destroying  them  and  their  eggs  or  progeny.  In 
cases  where  the  timber  has  been  damaged  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  insects,  it  can  be  used  for  fire- 
wood or  the  making  of  charcoal.  Specimen  orna- 
mental trees  should  be  examined  at  this  season, 
and  such  as  have  suffered  damage  during  the  winter 
by  the  wind  tearing  off  limbs  or  branches  should 
have  the  wounds,  after  all  the  splinters  and  de- 
tached fragments  of  wood  are  cut  off,  dressed  with 
coal  tar  or  thick  paint  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of 
water  and  the  growth  of  fungi.  By  a  little  timely 
care  in  this  way  many  fine  trees  may  be  spared 
and  their  lives  prolonged.  To  lessen  the  risk  of 
fracture  by  wind,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut 
off  part  of  a  large  branch  or  limb. 

J.  B.  W. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Naturk." — Shakespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 


LIGHTHUED  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
Although  Bedfont  is  some  thirteen  mUes  from 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  yet  the  prevailing  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  during  the  spring  lias  been 
that  of  dulness  and  gloom.     This   prevalence 
seems  largely  due  to  the  persistent  determina- 
tion of  the  wind  to  blow  from   the   east    and 
north,  and  thus  bring  down  volumes  of  metro- 
politan   smoke,  which  shut    out   the    sunlight 
even  when  there  is  little  cloud.     When  these 
both  exist,  the  dulness  is  indeed  visible.     Here, 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of   April,  a  time 
of  the  year  when  we  should  have  a  wealth  of 
light  and  sunshine,  and  yet  the  sun  has  shone 
out  but  a  few  hours   all   the  week,  and   even 
with  the  wind  westerly  for  a  couple  or  three 
days,  there  has  been  little  sunlight  and  plenty 
of  cloud.     This   morning   the    outlook    is    pe- 
culiarly gloomy,  for  the   wind   is   exceedingly 
cold,  and  the  light  is  as  that  of  November.  No 
wonder  then  that  all  dark  or  rich-hued  flowers 
look  dull  and  uninteresting,  whilst  white  and 
yellow  flowers  stand  out  with  peculiar  boldness. 
These  hues  are  specially  marked  amongst  the 
Polyanthuses,  because    the   dark-hued   clumps 
act  as  foils,   and  show  up  in  exquisite  beauty 
the  paler  tints,  and  yet  when  we  have  sunlight, 
the  dark  hues  are  exceptionally  beautiful.    The 
eye  tires  of  always  resting  on  clumps  of  white 
and  yellow,  especially  upon  Daffodils,  and  na- 
turally turns  with  relief  to  dark  colours.     Still, 
in  gloom  dark  hues  suffer  immensely,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  almost  all  who  see 
hardy  spring  flowers  favour  the  light-coloured 
ones.     I  have  seldom  seen  a  prettier  sight  on  a 
sunny    spring    evening    than    is    found    in    a 
big    mass   of    dark-coloured   Polyanthuses    or 
Primroses     of     many    diverse     .shades.       The 
golden  eyes  reflect  the  light,  and  every  flower 
as  it  were    becomes    individualised.     In   such 
light  whites  and  yellows  lose  their  individuality 
and  become  clumps  of  colour  only.     For  the 
production  of  distant  effects  even  such  hues  as 
buft',  salmon,  and  carmine  are  very  good  indeed. 
The  salmon  tints,  though  regarded  as  washy  by 
some,    are    singularly   striking   when    seen   in 
clumps  in  the  distance  ;  indeed.  Polyanthuses  of 
all  sorts  of  colours  looked  at  from  a  distance 
would  afford  many  lessons  to  planters  in  jiro- 
ducing  proper  colour  effects  in  the  spring,  be- 
cause the  colourd  are  so  diverse,  and  those  of 
particular  hues  stand  out  from  the  rest  with 
marked  clearness.     Nature  has  been  lavish  with 
light  hues  in  spring  flowers,  probably  because 
usually  seen  under  heavy  skies.     It  is  true  the 
Violet  is  deep  hued  enough,  but  it  is  not  a  flower 
to   produce   colour   effects    under  any   circum- 
stances.     Probably  the  most  striking  of  heavy 
coloured  spring  flowers,  but  then  only  when  seen 
in  considerable  masses,  are  the  rich  blood-crim- 
son double  Daisy  and  the  deep  purple  Aubrietia 
with  which  body  of  colour  seems  to  overcome 
the  comparative  dulness  wliich  would  otherwise 
be  apparent  in  gloomy  weather  were  the  clumps 
of  flowers  small.     A  bunch  of  the  golden-leaved 
Valerian  may  be  seen  a  long  way  ofl",  whilst  the 
Beetroot-coloured  foliage  of  the  Sweet  William 
offers  no  attraction.     Very  likely  away  in  high 
and  remote  country  districts  the  atmosphere  is 
pure  and  aglow  with  sunlight.     To  see  Nature 


under  such  conditions  is  to  enjoy  beauty,  from 
which  those  living  in  smoke  areas  are  too  fre- 
quently debarred.  Whenever  the  air  is  pure  in 
this  district,  and,  of  course,  it  is  so  occasionally, 
the  rich  hues  of  flowers  present  a  most  marked 
contrast  to  their  general  aspect  in  heavy  weather. 
Pure  air  and  ample  sunlight  are  conditions  of 
flower  culture  so  essential,  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise  our  markets  should  be  sup- 
plied with  flowers  from  France  and  elsewhere. 

A.  D. 


PKIMROSES  AND  POLYANTHUSES  AT 
BETIESHANGER. 
Op  all  the  spring  flowers  there  is  none  more  bright, 
beautiful,  and  long- lasting  than  the  Primrose,  in 
its  varied  forms  and  many-coloured  strains.  Some 
of  these  fine  kinds  are  worthy  of  extensive  culture 
in  gardens,  by  massing  them  in  suitable  situations, 
when  their  effect  is  very  striking.  The  garden  at 
Betteshanger  Rectory  is  now  brilliant  with  Prim- 
roses, although  only  a  few  kinds  are  grown,  but 
these  on  an  extensive  scale.  Perhaps  the  prettiest 
thing  in  the  garden  is  a  single  manve-coloured  Prim- 
rose, which  comes  into  fio  wer  long  before  the  common 
one  in  the  woods  is  open,  and  continues  to  bloom 
profusely  for  many  weeks.  It  is  growing  in  various 
parts  of  the  garden.  In  one  place  there  is  a  long 
line  at  the  edge  of  the  border ;  in  other  parts  there 
are  broad,  informal  masses  ;  but  in  every  situation, 
whether  sunny  or  shaded,  the  plants  are  a  mass  of 
blossom.  Does  anyone  know  anythingof  the  originof 
this  Primrose  ?  I  have  seen  it  in  other  gardens,  but 
never  before  growing  so  extensively  as  at  Bettes- 
hanger. A  variety  such  as  this  has  merits  which 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  and  appreciated.  This 
season  there  have  been  found  in  the  woods  several 
Primroses  bearing  white  flowers.  Probably  this  is 
nothing  unusual,  but  it  is  intended  to  increase  them 
and  see  whether  they  will  maintain  their  character. 
A  Primrose  with  white  flowers,  but  in  other  respects 
a  counterpart  of  the  Primrose  of  the  woods,  would 
be  an  acquisition  and  very  useful  for  associating 
with  other  kinds,  as  from  the  spring-gardening 
point  of  view  it  is  not  a  varied  strain  that  is 
wanted,  but  distinctly  coloured,  hardy,  free-flowering 
kinds  that  can  be  grown  in  quantity.  Among  the 
Polyanthuses  there  are  many  that  produce  white 
flowers,  and  the  shades  of  white  and  orange  are 
extremely  effective.  A  rich  orange- coloured  Hose- 
in-hose  kind  figures  prominently,  and  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  spring-gardening 
arrangements  in  the  beds.  That  the  Primrose  is 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  here  well  seen.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  work  up  a  stock  of  good  kinds 
in  the  reserve  garden,  and  have  strong  plants  for 
transplanting  into  beds.  In  the  reserve  garden  at 
Betteshanger  there  was  a  mass  of  a  coloured  kind 
whose  flowers  were  of  a  bright,  but  peculiar  kind  of 
red.  There  were  also  hundreds  of  seedlings  flower- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  rich  and  beautiful  variety, 
but  only  those  that  are  specially  striking  and  dis- 
tinct are  selected  and  increased. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  dipparagement  of  the 
variable  strains  now  in  commerce,  but  these  remarks 
are  made  in  order  to  show  how  the  finest  kinds  can 
be  used  in  places  where,  perhapp,  it  has  been  the 
rule  to  leave  the  ground  bare  till  the  time  comes 
tor  putting  out  the  summer  flowers.  The  greatest 
merit  the  Primrose  has  is  its  absolute  hardiness, 
and  in  this  respect  it  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
many  things  that  are  recommended  or  used  to 
beautify  the  garden  in  spring;  and  last,  yet  not 
least,  although  it  well  repays  good  cultivation,  jet 
it  will  stand  a  great  amount  of  ill-treatment  and 
neglect.  A.  H. 

Narcissus  Bernardi.— Several  thousands  of 
this  in  the  herbaceous  grounds  at  Kew  show  some 
very  curious  and  surprising  flowers.  The  majority 
of  them  favour  the  Barri  rather  than  the  incom- 
parabilis  group,  as  we  understand  it  now,  but  many 
of  the  flowers  have  developed  a  very  rich  intense 


orange  shade.    The  only  fault,  if  it  may  be  called 

a  fault,  is  their  flowering  so  much  later  than  their  j  them  at  their  best,  the 

nearly  allied  cultivated  forms,  but  we  believe  they   should  be  deeply  dag  and  heavily  manured,  as  they 


are  earlier  than  they  were  last  year,  and  if  this 
continues  we  may  soon  have  them  flowering  at  the 
proper  time.  It  will  be  curious  to  watch  this  in- 
teresting group  and  see  what  will  result  as  time 
goes  on.  It  is  said  that  N.  Bernardi  cannot  be 
cultivated  for  any  length  of  time.  The  bulbs  at 
Kew  at  any  rate  are  in  perfect  health,  and  this  is 
their  third  season.  They  were  presented  by  Lady 
Godolphin  Osborne  from  her  son's  collection. 

Hardiness  of  Gerbera  Jamesoni.— A  friend 
having  asked  me  about  the  hardiness  of  this  plant, 
I  think  it  likely  that  readers  of  The  Gabdkn  who 
remember  the  fine  plate  that  was  published  with 
the  issue  of  October  12  of  last  year,  may  also  be 
interested  to  know  the  degree  of  exposure  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected,  without  injury,  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden.  It  perished  on  the  open 
border,  but  two  specimens  planted  among  the 
Opuntias  have  survived,  and  one  of  them  is  now 
sending  up  a  flower.  They  both  commenced  to 
make  leaves  about  a  month  ago.  With  the  Opun- 
tias they  have  had  the  protection  of  glass  overhead 
which  throws  off  rain,  but  does  not  enclose  them  in 
front.  The  position  is  at  the  foot  of  the  south  wall 
of  the  stove  with  shelter,  by  other  houses,  from 
direct  easterly  wind.  Here  they  seem  to  do  much 
better  than  in  pots.— R.  I.  Lynch, 

Alpine  Anemones. — Amongst  all  these  plants 
none,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  satisfactory  as  our  own 
native  A.  Pulsatilla.  A.  pratensis  is  interesting 
with  its  curious  halt-opened  deep  purple  flowers. 
A.  montana,  Nuttalliana,  patens,  and  vernalis  are 
all  beautiful  additions  to  the  rockery  in  spring, 
and  very  charming  when  seen  in  groups  or  masses. 
Unfortunately,  every  season  does  not  suit  them. 
The  English  Anemone  does  well  on  ordinary  borders 
or  on  the  rockery  where  sufficient  old  mortar  has 
been  dug  into  the  soil  to  give  it  a  colour.  It  seeds 
so  freely  and  can  be  so  easily  raised  in  the  open 
air  that  no  one  need  be  without  large  stocks  of 
this  valuable  plant.  Its  foliage  is  pretty  and  the 
large  purple  flowers  are  freely  produced.  The  silvery 
involucre  also  helps  to  make  a  charmingly  har- 
monious whole. — K. 

Primula  Goblii,  shown  recently  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will  make  those  culti- 
vators with  a  pet  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Auricula  change  their  ideas.  This  plant,  which  has 
been  several  times  collected  in  a  wild  state,  is  sub- 
stantially a  garden  Auricula.  Of  course,  it  lacks 
the  fine  form,  the  perfect  throat,  and  aristocratic 
paste  of  its  more  fortunate  brother,  but  it,  never- 
theless, is  a  true  Auricula,  aud  brings  this  vexed 
question  to  a  much  nearer  settlement.  With  this 
P.  Giiblii,  and  with  a  little  aid  from  P.  Palinuri,  we 
seem  to  have  all  that  is  required  to  obtain  the 
fancy  Auricula.  Palinuri,  which  has  traces  of  a 
paste  round  the  throat,  would  in  time  supply  that 
commodity  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pass  muster. 
Carious  developments  are  also  got  from  time  to 
time  from  tfic  plant  known  in  gardens  as  P  pubes- 
cens,  which  in  a  broad  sense  may  be  made  to 
include  P.  alpina  and  P.  arctotis.  From  purple- 
flowered  plants  we  get  seedlings  of  all  shades, 
purple,  cream,  white,  while  the  leaves  in  some  are 
green,  in  others  mealy,  with  almost  entire  or 
deeply  serrated  margins.  If  one  could  kfep  seed- 
ing these  and  growing  only  the  most  distinct,  some 
interesting  and  curious  facts  might  be  gleaned. 
— K. 

Zinnias. — These  are  generally  sown  too  scon, 
and  in  consequence  tender  young  plants  become 
drawn  long  before  it  is  safe  to  plant  them  out, 
which  should  not  be  done  till  June,  as  the  slightest 
frost  is  almost  fatal  to  them  and  cold  greatly  crip- 
ples them.  This  being  so,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
end  of  April  or  the  first  week  in  May  is  quite  early 
enough  for  sowing  the  seed,  which  should  be  dene 
in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  litiht  soil  and  the  seed 
just  covered,  when  it  sprinkled  with  water  ard 
stood  in  any  warm  house  or  pit,  it  will  soon  g>  r- 
minate.  The  way  Zinnias  look  best  is  in  large 
masses  in  beds,  as  when  so  grown  their  colours 
blend  and  they  make  a  grand  show,  and  are  almost 
dazzling  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  To  baie 
bed  intended  for  them 
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ike  rich  soil,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  able 
to  send  their  roots  well  down  or  they  suffer  from 
dryness.  The  most  saitable  situation  for  the  bed 
is  an  open  sunny  one,  as  Zinnias  are  fond  of  heat 
and  do  not  flower  half  so  freely  if  they  get  shade 
during  any  portion  of  the  day,  as  then  their  growth 
is  less  firm.  The  lines  may  be  15  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  1  foot  from  each  other  in  the  lines. 
This  will  be  quite  near  enough,  as  they  branch  out 
freely  and  grow  very  strong,  and  it  spoils  them  to 
crowd  them  together.  Single  Zinnias  do  not  make 
anything  like  the  show  the  doubles  do,  as  the 
singles  have  such  coarse  prominent  discs  and 
but  few  petals  to  their  flowers.  A  new  variety  now 
being  sent  out  is  said  to  have  very  large  flowers.  It 
grows  about  3  feet  high,  and  bears  very  large  coni- 
cal-shaped flowers  of  rich  and  varied  hues.  This 
kind  is  well  adapted  for  the  centre  of  a  circular  bed 
to  be  filled  in  around  with  the  other  sorts,  or  as  sin- 
gle plants  in  a  border  in  the  way  Dahlias  are  grown. 
Zinnias,  unlike  most  annuals,  are  continuous  bloom- 
ing, and  when  planted  in  deep  rich  soil  last  in  full 
beauty  till  quite  late  in  the  autumn.— S.  D. 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 
An  old  grower  of  Gladioli  said  to  me  some  time 
ago,  "  I  believe  we  keep  our  bulbs  too  long  out  of 
the  ground."  Probably  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  this,  for  it  may  be  observed  that  any  bulbs 
passed  over  by  mistake  at  digging-up  time  and 
that  have  been  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter 
will  flower  strongly  the  following  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  dig  up  the  bulbs  in  October,  and 
they  are  kept  drying  on  shelves  in  some  cases  until 
April,  rather  a  long  period ;  both  of  us  had  to  do 
with  growing  the  plant  within  the  radius  of  the 
smoke  of  large  towns.  I  have  often  complained  of 
the  degeneration  of  our  plants,  either  seedlings  of 
our  own  or  named  varieties  raised  by  other  people. 
Recent  experience  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  cli- 
mate more  than  soil  has  to  do  with  this  trouble- 
some trait  in  the  character  of  our  plants.  Mr. 
Ward  and  other  growers  of  Covent  Garden  Market 
plants  inform  me  that  their  difficulties  have  vastly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years  owing  to  subtle 
influences  at  work  in  the  atmosphere;  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  pure  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  fogs 
actually  seem  more  destructive.  It  is  painful  to 
an  admirer  of  these  beautiful  plants,  after  infinite 
pains  have  been  taken  to  prepare  suitable  soil,  &o., 
to  find  expensive  varieties  lose  their  vigour,  the 
leaves  become  of  a  sickly  yellow  colour,  and  the 
spikes  shadows  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  Side  by 
side  with  them  recently  imported  bulbs  produce 
healthy  plants  with  deep  green  foliage,  which 
throw  up  handsome  spikes.  Next  season  the  bulbs 
produced  by  these  same  plants  give  very  indifferent 
result.".  Do  we  keep  the  bulbs  too  long  out  of  the 
ground  ?  I  do  not  think  so,  for  there  is  not  much,  if 
any,  difference  between  those  planted  in  March  or 
late  in  April ;  indeed,  the  later  planted  ones  some- 
times do  best.  Mr.  D'Ombrain,  the  most  noted 
amateur  grower,  informs  me  that  his  plants  do 
not  degenerate  at  all  ;  but  is  he  not  located 
in  Kent,  the  garden  of  England,  and  far  away 
from  London  fogs  and  London  smoke.  Mr.  Burreli, 
of  Cambridge,  is  another  notable  grower  who  does 
not  find  any  difficulty  with  the  plants,  but 
Cambridge  seems  also  to  be  a  goodly  land,  and 
the  rainfall  in  autumn  seems  to  be  much  below  the 
average,  and  on  this  point,  I  think,  much  depends. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  our  soil  is  always  too  wet  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  lack  of  sunshine  near  London 
is  unfavourable  to  its  drying.  Messrs.  Kelway,  of 
Langport,  are  also,  as  is  well  known,  most  favour- 
ably tituated  for  growing  Gladioli.  The  climate 
of  Somersetshire  may  even  be  more  favourable 
than  that  of  Kent  or  Cambridgeshire.  Coming  to 
practical  details,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all 
the  balbs  should  now  be  planted  out.  Get  them  in 
when  the  ground  is  in  goo  1  condition.  Any  plants 
pushing  through  the  soil  may  be  kept  from  injury 
by  hiving  a  flowerpot  inverted  over  each.  I  have 
on  previous  occasions  advised  the  plantirg  of  a  few 
of  the  earliest  flowering  varieties  in  pots,  say,  in 
February.  These  are  to  be  placed  in  cold  frames 
and  then  planted  out  on  a  sheltered  border  or  some 


suitable  place  in  the  flower  garden  about  the  end  of 
April.  The  plants  should  be  turned  carefully  out 
of  the  pots  and  be  planted,  say,  2  inches  deeper 
than  they  were  before,  and  they  must  not  receive 
any  check  by  the  roots  being  disturbed.  It  may 
also  be  well  to  add  that  the  plants  should  be  inured 
to  the  open  air  by  having  the  lights  removed  night 
and  day  for  a  week  at  least  before  planting  them 
out.  This  is  important  in  dealing  with  the  hardiest 
plants.  J.  Douglas. 


THE  PREPARATION  AND   HARDENING  OFF 

OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
Thb  pressure  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
and  hardening  off  tf  bedding  plants  is  always  great 
at  this  season,  as  the  capabilities  of  most  places 
are  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  it  requires  much 
forethought  and  some  amount  of  scheming  or  in- 
genuity to  improvise  structures  or  places  in  which 
plants  may  be  put  for  shelter  to  prevent  them 
from  suffering  after  coming  from  warm  houses  or 
pits.  This  is  an  easy  matter  where  there  are  old 
lights  to  spare,  as  they  may  be  utilised  for  cover- 
ing in  temporary  frames,  which  may  be  made  with 
9-inch  boards,  and  if  the  front  one  is  edgewise  on 
the  ground  and  the  back  one  on  bricks  laid  flat,  so 
as  to  raise  it  a  little,  numbers  of  things  may  be 
pricked  off  or  turned  out  of  pots,  and  so  prepared 
for  beds  and  borders,  to  which  they  may  then  be 
readily  transferred  with  good  balls  without  feeling 
a  check.  We  have  just  constructed  several  of 
these  frames,  and  the  way  we  manage  is  to  drive 
short  stout  stakes  at  regular  intervals  along  each 
side  of  the  boards  to  hold  them  up,  the  bricks  at 
the  back  giving  the  requisite  slope  for  the  lights, 
and  when  completed  we  put  a  sprinkling  of  rotten 
leaves  over  the  hard  ground  and  on  them  some 
light  soil,  the  two  forming  a  depth  of  2  inches 
or  80.  This  we  find  better  than  more,  and  quite 
sufficient  for  Calceolarias,  Ageratums,  Lobelias,  Ire- 
sines,  Heliotropes,  Asters,  Stocks,  and  ail  bedding 
stuff  of  that  class,  as  they  do  not  stand  long,  but 
root  thickly  on  the  firm  floor.  Many  of  the  half- 
hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  and  raised  in  such 
frames,  but  Stocks,  Zinnias,  and  Asters  should  have 
a  little  more  warmth,  and  it  is  best  to  sow  these  in 
boxes  or  large  pans  and  stand  them  in  a  hot  bed  or 
house  where  they  can  have  a  temperature  of  6(1'^, 
which  will  help  the  seed  to  germinate,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  can  be  seen  the  boxes  or  pans 
should  be  moved  to  a  cooler  position  and  placed  up 
near  the  glass  to  prevent  the  young  seedlings  from 
becoming  drawn.  In  a  few  days  they  will  be  suf- 
ficiently hardened  for  pricking  out,  but  before  this 
is  done  the  soil  in  the  improvised  frames  should  be 
made  perfectly  smooth  and  level,  and  then  the 
plants  may  be  quickly  dibbled  out  at  about  3  inches 
apart.  This  done,  the  next  thing  is  to  give  a  gentle 
watering  with  warm  water  and  to  keep  the  lights 
close  and  shaded  for  a  day  or  two  to  give  the  young 
plants  a  start,  after  which  air  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  them  sturdy  and  strong.  Pelargoniums  and 
all  such  like  things  will  need  the  shelter  of  glass 
for  a  short  time  longer,  but  on  fine  warm  days 
they  will  be  benefited  by  having  the  lights  with- 
drawn for  a  few  hours,  as  it  is  the  gradual  exposure 
that  so  fitly  hardens  the  foliage  and  enables  the 
plants  to  stand  the  full  glare  of  sun  when  turned 
out  in  the  open.  S.  D. 


Primula  denticulata.  —  This,  badly  re- 
presented amongst  the  species  at  the  National 
Auricula  show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  has  no  equal 
amongst  its  class  as  a  showy  garden  flower.  If 
given  ordinary  treatment  it  grows  with  a  robust- 
ness and  flowers  with  a  freedom  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  genus.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  manage, 
and,  as  we  have  often  before  remarked,  stands  any 
amount  of  rough  treatment.  Its  near  ally,  P. 
capitata,  is  rather  more  difficult  to  manage.  It  is, 
perhaps,  best  treated  as  a  biennial,  and  as  it  usually 
ripens  seed  freely  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
managing  it  in  this  way.  P.  Fortunei,  with  its 
loose  heads  of  lilac  or  pale  purple  flowers,  has  an 
excellent  constitution,  and  can  be  increased  freely 
by  dicision,  as  in  the  case  of  P.  denticulata.  It 
differs  from  denticulata,  however,  in  retaining  its 


leaves  through  the  winter,  and  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  the  open  air. — K. 

Primula  cortusoides. — The  display  of  this 
plant  at  the  Drill  Hall  recently  was,  perhaps, 
the  grandest  ever  seen.  This  is  a  very  old  garden 
Primrose,  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  class  in  culti- 
vation, in  which  little  or  no  improvement  took 
place  until  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  type, 
rarely  seen  in  gardens  now-a-days,  is  later  in  flower- 
ing than  the  variety  amoena,  and  has  small  usually 
washy  coloured  flowers.  In  the  variety  amcena  we 
have  one  of  the  most  varied  and  showy  of  this 
large  genus,  capable,  apparently,  of  great  things  in 
the  future  in  the  direction  of  deeper  and  stronger 
tints.  The  next  improvement  ought  to  be  to 
obtain  stronger  stems,  so  as  to  dispense  as  much 
as  possible  with  staking,  which,  however  carefully 
done,  creates  a  certain  stiffness.— K. 

Cultivation  of  Cyrtanthi.  —  I  think  Dean 
Herbert  gives  the  reason  himself  why  the  genus 
Cyrtanthus  did  not  prosper  in  his  hands.  He  kept 
them  too  hot.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
p.  130  of  his  work  on  bulbous  plants  : — 

They  are  altogether  plants  of  difficult  culture,  the 
bulbs  being  more  disposed  to  dwindle  and  rot  than  to 
increase  in  bulk.  Mr.  Griffin  was,  I  think,  more  suc- 
cessful than  most  others  in  the  cultivation  of  C.  obli- 
quua,  of  which  he  had  many  strong  bulbs  very  uear 
the  glass  in  his  stove,  where  the  heat  was  never  great. 
A  common  greenhouse  is  usually  too  damp  for  it  in 
winter,  and  the  air  of  a  hot  stove  too  confined. 
That  reads  as  though  the  Cyrtanthi  were  more 
coddled  by  Herbert  and  his  friend  than  they  ever 
care  to  be.  They  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  stove.  I  have  never  tried  C.  obliquus  in  the  open 
ground,  because  it  has  persistent  leaves,  and  where 
that  is  the  case,  the  cold  east  winds  of  spring  punish 
them  so  fearfully  that  the  foliage  is  almost  certain 
to  suffer  from  them,  and  then  the  bulbs  rot  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  lutescens  and  McKeni  have 
deciduous  leaves,  and  I  have  nothing  easier  in  my 
garden  to  manage.  They  are  both  coming  up  very 
strongly  now  in  the  open  ground,  and  they  increase 
and  blossom  abundantly.  I  expect  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
will  have  perfect  success  with  them  in  the  open 
border,  as  he  has  already  had  in  unheated  frames, 
my  notion  being  that  they  have  suffered  a  great 
deil  more  from  heat  than  from  cold  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  care  which  has  been  lavished  on  them 
is  the  very  thing  that  has  injured  them.  I  mean 
to  put  Cyrtanthus  obliquus  by  the  side  of  the  others 
next  week,  and  I  shall  protect  its  leaves  in  winter 
in  the  best  way  I  can.  C.  sanguineus  is  already  in 
situ.  I  planted  it  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  over, 
and  so  far  it  is  happy  enough.  I  have  always  grown 
C.  obliquus  in  a  greenhouse  where  the  windows 
could  be  thrown  widely  open  on  every  possible 
occasion. — Hbnby  Ewbank. 

The  Tulip  mania  (II.  «^.).— The  rage  for  Tu- 
lips existed  in  the  highest  degree  amongst  the 
Dutch,  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
say  in  what  year  it  began  or  left  off,  but  a  writer 
named  Hirschfeld  states  that  in  the  year  1637  a 
Tulip  named  Viceroy  was  sold  for  4203  florins,  a 
florin  at  that  time  (Anderson's  "History  of  Com- 
merce") being  equal  in  value  to  an  English  bushel 
of  wheat.  I'rom  that  date  to  the  middle  of  the 
century  prices  increased,  until  the  trade  in  Tulips 
became  a  system  of  gambling,  which  the  govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to.  Beck- 
mann,  in  his  "  History  of  Inventions,"  gives  a  full 
account  of  it  in  a  chapter  on  Tulips  (vol.  i ,  p.  36). 
A  bulb  of  a  Tulip  Admiral  Leifken  was  sold  for 
1400  florins,  but  the  variety  Semper  Augustus  was 
the  most  celebrated.  Of  this  there  were  at  one 
time  but  two  bulbs,  one  at  Amsterdam  and  the 
other  in  Haarlem,  and  for  one  of  these  a  person 
offered  4600  florins,  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  horses, 
and  a  complete  set  of  harnes.=.  Another  person 
offered  for  it  12  acres  of  lj,nd.  After  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  high  prices  were  obtained 
for  Tulips,  but  the  gambling  mania  ceased  about 
the  year  1650.  The  late  Mr.  Groom,  of  Walworth, 
published  his  Tulip  catalogue,  in  which  high  prices 
were  maintained  up  to  the  year  1854.  It  contained 
three  varieties  at   100  guineas,  viz..   Duchess  of 
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Cambridge,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  and  Miss 
Eliza  Seymour.  There  were  also  one  at  50  guineas, 
twelve  at  21  guineas  each,  and  four  at  10  guineas 
each.  Mr,  Groom  died  soon  after,  and  the  entire 
collection  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
none  of  the  rows  of  seven  bulbs  realising  more 
than  six  or  seven  guineas.  Since  that  time  the 
Tulip  has  been  in  the  background.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  kept  up  a  collection  until  6fteen 
years  ago,  when  he  sent  me  all  his  best  bulbs,  be- 
cause no  one  would  bur  them  at  any  price. — J. 
Douglas. 


PERMANENT   BEDDING  PLANTS. 

That  a  bed  of  hardy  flowers  is  far  more  beautiful 
and,  in  the  long  run,  less  expensive  than  a  gorgeors 
display  of  the  so-called  "summer  bedding"  sub- 
jects, few  will  deny.  Despite  this,  however,  the 
majority  of  gardeners  still  cling  to  the  orthodox 
system,  for  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  an  array 
of  flower-beds  containing  nothing  but  hardy  flowers. 
Still,  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  these 
might  be  taken  as  an  example  with  advantage. 

There  are  many  subjects  suitable  for  forming 
permanent  flower-beds,  and,  so  far  as  my  taste  is 
concerned,  none  are  more  beautiful  than  Carna- 
tions. These,  as  is  well  known,  when  properly 
managed  produce  an  abundance  of  bloom  varied  in 
colours,  and  in  the  case  of  Cloves  delicious  in  frag- 
rance. I  remember  having  seen  a  number  of  beds 
containing  old  crimson  Cloves  and  other  border 
Carnations  in  close  proximity  to  a  line  of  beds 
planted  with  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  and 
the  difference  between  the  two  was  most  conspicu- 
ous, the  Carnations  being  decidedly  the  best.  But, 
some  may  argue,  the  Carnations  will  not  bloom 
until  the  autumn.  True,  but  are  there  not  numer- 
ous dwarf-growing  autumn-flowering  perennials 
that  could  be  associated  with  them  ?  Such  com- 
mon subjects  as  Snapdragons,  Pentstemons,  Violas, 
&!  ,  would,  if  judiciously  arranged,  produce  a  telling 
effect.  The  well-known  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium 
candidum)  also  makes  a  charming  bed  on  a  lawn, 
but  seldom  have  I  seen  it  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  is  in  cottage  and  old-fashioned  gardens 
that  this  Lily,  the  best  of  its  class,  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage. The  Iceland  Poppies  (Papaver  nudioaule) 
will  also  produce  an  effect  that  no  ordinary  bed- 
ding plant  in  cultivation  is  capable  of  doing.  These, 
as  is  pretty  well  known,  form  ornamental  tufts  of 
Fern-like  foliage,  and  produce  flowers  of  various 
shades  from  pure  white  to  a  deep  orange-scarlet. 
They  are,  moreover,  most  profuse  bloomers,  pro- 
ducing an  immense  quantity  of  bloom  from  Jnne 
until  September.  Another  fact  that  strongly  re- 
commends them  for  beds  is  their  dwarf  habit,  for 
when  in  bloom  they  rarely  exceed  a  foot  in  height. 
As  a  rule,  they  do  best  in  cool  spots  and  in  a  moist, 
but  sandy  soil.  The  Alpine  Poppies  (Papaver  al- 
pinum)  are  also  beautiful  little  plants,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  beds.  There  are  several  forms 
of  them  with  white,  scarlet,  and  yellow  flowers.  Like 
the  Iceland  Poppies,  too,  they  appear  to  thrive 
best  in  moist  sandy  soil  and  in  cool  positions,  but, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  do  not  bloom  for  so 
long  a  period.  Many  of  the  dwarf-growing  Cam- 
panulas, again,  make  by  no  means  ineffective  beds. 
For  small  beds  or  as  an  edging  to  larger  ones,  the 
pretty  little  Campanula  puUa  is  well  adapted.  It 
is  a  dwarf  grower,  rarely  exceeding  6  inches  in 
height,  and  produces  abundance  of  dark  blue  or 
purplish  bell-shaped  flowers.  C.  turbinata,  another 
dwarf -growing  kind,  I  have  also  seen  answering  well 
for  the  purpose  ;  it  makes  an  effective  bed,  and 
will  thrive,  moreover,  in  a  partially  shaded  posi- 
tion. The  flowers  are  somewhat  large  and  of  a 
deep  bluish  shade.  C.  glomerata  and  C.  grandis 
would  also  make  a  fine  show  during  the  summer 
when  planted  in  masses  in  beds,  while  the  same 
may  be  said  of  C.  grandiflora  and  C.  car- 
patica.  The  last-named  is  especially  useful 
for  beds,  and  should  be  largely  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  type  has  fine  blue  flowers,  while  C. 
carpatica  alba  has  pure  white  blooms.  Single  and 
double  Pyrethrums,  too,  make  a  good  show  with 
their  variously  coloured  flowers  when  planted  in 
beds,  but  as  they  only   bloom   during  Jane  and 


July  they  require  to  be  associated  with  something 
else,  in  order  to  prolong  the  flowering  period  until 
the  end  of  the  summer.  For  this  purpose  some  of 
the  late  flowering  Lilies,  such  as  L.  auratum,  would 
be  well  adapted,  and  if  judiciously  arranged  the 
effect  would  be  very  telling.  Among  the  numerous 
Irises  now  in  cultivation  may  be  found  some  ex- 
ceedingly showy  plants,  and  if  planted  with  taste 
a  few  beds  of  these  would  produce  a  most  charm- 
ing effect.  The  common  and  much  grown  Iris 
germanica  in  its  numerous  varieties  is  as  good  as 
any  for  planting  in  beds.  The  Gaillardias  afford  a 
showy  and  pleasing  variety,  while  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Aquilegias,  of  which  I  have  seen  fine 
beds,  and  the  effect  was  everything  that  could  be 
wished  for.  Aquilegia  casrulea,  A.  Skinneri,  and 
A.  chrysantha  are  best  adapted  for  growing  in 
beds.  Then  some  bold  masses  may  be  made  of  the 
Japanese  Windflowers(Anemone  japonica),  with  the 
white  and  rose-coloured  flowers.  Only  those  who 
have  seen  the  beautiful  white  variety  Honorine 
Jobert  planted  thus  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  value  for  such  a  purpose  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces. No  bed,  no  matter  how  elaborately  planted, 
of  common  tender  subjects  is  capable  of  producing 
such  an  effect.  The  spring-flowering  kinds,  such 
as  Anemone  fulgens,  A.  apennina,  A.  blanda,  &o., 
are  equally  effective  and  worthy  of  being  planted 
in  quantity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Hepaticas, 
for  these  are  exceedingly  pretty  in  beds  in  early 
spring.  There  are  many  other  subjects  also  suit- 
able, such  as  Sweet  Williams,  Lychnises,  Spiiicas, 
Pinks,  Primroses,  Iberises,  &c.,  as  well  as  shrubby 
plants,  which  might  include  Heaths,  Helianthe- 
mums,  Veronicas,  and  such  like. 

To  produce  the  best  effect,  however,  with  these 
permanent  bedding  plants  some  regard  must  be 
paid  to  the  arrangement  of  them,  so  as  to  have  a  few 
in  flower  from  early  spring  until  the  end  of  the 
autumn.  Then,  again,  each  kind  should  be  placed 
in  groups  or  clumps  as  large  as  the  beds  will  per- 
mit, and,  moreover,  place  those  with  finely  cut 
foliage  close  to  others  that  have  broad  leaves. 
The  same  rule  should  also  be  obseived  in  regard 
to  the  evergreen  kinds  and  the  deciduous  or  her- 
baceous, so  as  to  have  an  equality  of  foliage  as 
well  as  flowers  on  the  bed  at  all  periods  of  the  year. 
For  a  spring  display  bulbs  in  variety  may  be  largely 
used,  and  by  the  time  these  are  at  their  best  the 
summer-flowering  subjects  will  be  just  in  the 
zenith  of  their  beauty,  and  so  on  until  the  winter 
sets  in.  By  arranging  matters  thus  a  most  charm- 
ing variety  of  bloom  may  be  had  for  at  least  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  0.  L. 


SHORT  NQTES.— FLOWER. 


The    lilac    variety    of  the   spring    Star 

Flower  (Triteleia  uniflora  lilacina)  is  a  pretty  free- 
growing  variety,  with  flowers  of  a  decided  lilac  colour. 
Like  the  typo,  it  is  showy  when  massed  together,  the 
only  true  way  to  see  its  beauty. 

The  Tulips  in  Parliament  Square  are  finer 
than  we  ever  remember  them,  the  varieties  com- 
prising chiefly  tlao  golden-coloui-ed  Yellow  Priaoe, 
Keizer  Kroon,  Crimson  King,  and  Moliere,  all  good 
varieties  for  massing  together  in  large  beds. 

Coloured  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  in 
St.  James's  Park  are  worth  a  note.  There  are  several 
beds,  the  whole  filled  with  flowers  of  tine  colours,  the 
yellow  Polyanthuses  making  a  striking  mass.  A  better 
eftect  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  colours  bad 
been  less  mixed. 

The  finest  Tulip  la.st  week  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  where  is  a  large  collection,  was  T.  elegana, 
figured  in  The  G-\rpen,  Dec.  3, 1887.  It  bears  a  hand- 
some flower,  with  the  crimson-coloured  segments 
narrowing  to  a  point.  Grouped  with  the  old  Ornitho- 
galum  nutans  it  makes  a  eharming  bed. 

Grape  Hyacinths  of  several  kinds  were  in  full 
beauty  the  other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Mf  ssra.  Barr 
and  Son,  Long  Ditton.  Massed  together  they  are  rf- 
mai-kably  brilliant,  making  sheets  of  blue.  SI.  hotry- 
oides  in  variety,  ueglfctum,  coBciunuu],  rich  blue, 
commutatum,argyri'um,  atlanticum,  and  armcniacum 
were  all  iu  flower, 

Arenaria  balearica. — As  evidence  of  the  value 
of  considering  fit  places  for  plants,  I  may  state  that  I 
have  thousands  of  this  pretty  alpine    flower  on  low 


walls,  shaded  partly  on  the  north  tide ;  at  the 
foot  of  wall  facing  ea.st,  and  growing  a  foot 
up  the  wall ;  also  iu  the  woods  on  rocks,  though 
here  it  is  not  so  free  as  in  the  garden  and  about  the 
house.  It  is  now  freely  dotted  with  its  little  white 
flowers. — S. 

Primroses  on  Grass. — What  charming  plants 
the  hybrid  forms  of  coloured  Primroses  are  for  plant- 
ing and  naturalising  on  Grass  !  Last  spring  I  sowed  a 
quantity  of  seed  in  a  prepared  space  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  planted  out  the  seedlings  in  the  Grass 
last  autumn.  For  several  weeks  past  we  have  been  re- 
paid by  a  grand  show  of  these  lovely  hardy  flowers  in 
various  colours.  I  planted  some  in  a  border  in  the 
usual  way,  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  them, 
th.ise  in  the  Grass  looking  more  natural  on  the  green 
carpet,  while  they  are  not  splashed  by  heavy  rain,  as  in 
a  border.— .I.e.  F. 

Primula  intermedia. — What  is  Primula  inter- 
media  P  is  a  question  one  is'  often  asked,  and  one 
that  is  dilticult  to  answer  by  those  not  understanding 
the  great  amount  of  variation  in  form,  &c.,  found  in 
this  large  geuus,  P.  intermedia  as  understood  by 
botanists,  and  P.  intermedia  as  understood  by  growers, 
are  two  entirely  dift'erent  plants,  P,  intermedia^  of 
botanists,  which  I  take  to  be  the  true  plant  belonging 
to  this  name,  may  be  described  as  a  very  large  P.  mi- 
nima; indeed,  it  I  mistake  not,  it  is  a  cross  between 
that  species  and  P.  hirsuta,  and  is  not  unlike  P.  Fors- 
teri,  a  nearly  allied  hybrid.  It  was  first  described  by 
Porteuschlag,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  some  time. 
The  P.  int-rmedia  of  gardens  is  undoubtedly  a  form 
of  the  variable  P.  pubesoens. — K. 
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Boronia  serrulata  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
plants  we  seldom  see,  but  there  is  a  pretty  group  of  it 
ill  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
Holloway.  The  small  plants  of  it  are  smothered  with 
bright  rose  coloured  and  fragrant  flowers. 

The  Tulips  in  Battersea  Park  are  esception- 
ally  beautiful  and  planted  freely,  the  v.arieties  com- 
prising principally  Joost  Van  Vondel,  Keizer  Kroon, 
and  the  double  red  and  yellow  Touruesol,  besides 
other  well-kuown  kinds. 

Death  of  Miss  Owen. — With  reference  to  our 
notice  of  this  lady's  death  iu  our  last  issue,  Mrs.  Owen 
requests  us  to  say  that  she  was  not  related  to  the  Exrl 
of  Courtown. 

Daffodils  in  Battersea  Park  are  planted  with 
great  taste,  the  prettiest  break  occurring  fn  the 
lianks  sloping  down  to  the  small  lake  or  lady's  pond. 
There  is  no  wretched  attempt  to  make  zigzag  or 
triangular  de\-ices,  but  the  whole  is  planted  with  a  true 
eye  to  natural  effect. 

Doronieum  plantagineum  exeelsum.— 
—This  beautiful  spring-flowering  hardy  perenuial  is 
now  in  full  bloom  in  the  herbaceous  borders  here.  I 
find  that  the  golden-yellow  flowers  are  most  useful  for 
cutting.  It  is  the  best  early  flowering  perennial  I  know. 
— H.  B.,  Castle  AMnj  (jnrdenx. 

Tufted  Pansy  Snowflake  is  a  lovely  variety, 
of  the  purest  white,  except  for  a  small  yellow  eye, 
which  brings  out  the  purity  of  the  broad  and  firm 
sepals  and  petals.  There  is  a  large  breadth  of  it  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Chambers,  Isleworth.  The  plant  is 
pretty  even  grown  in  a  pot,  presenting  a  solid  surface 
of  white  flowers. 

Aehimenes  Rosy  Queen,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
show,  is  quite  a  distinct  break  away  in  colour.  The 
plant  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  the  flowers  larie 
and  of  a  brilliant  rose  shade.  A  few  plants  of  this 
novelty  in  a  greenhou.se  would  make  a  telling  show  of 
colour. 

Strawberries  Keen's  Seedling  and  La 
Grosse  Sucree. — Mr.  Miller,  The  Gardens,  Rnxley 
Lodge,  Esher,  sends  us  some  very  fine  samples  of  forced 
fruits  of  the  above  Strawberries.  They  are  highly 
c  iloured  and  the  flavour  is  excellent.  A  note  by  Mr. 
Miller  on  these  varieties  appears  in  this  week's  issue 
(p.  410). 

The  American  Wood  Lily  (Trillium  graudi- 
florum). — When  looking  over  the  beautiful  grounds  at 
Wrest  Park,  Bedford,  last  week,  I  was  much  struck 
with  two  fine  plants  of  the  American  Wood  Lily  (Tril- 
lium grandiflorum).  The  larger  plant  was  in  a  pot  15 
inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement,  and  had  114 
fully  expanded  flowers,  the  other  plant  being  in  a  pot. 
1.1  inches  in  diameter,  and  bearing  75  fully  expanded 
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blooms,  ilr.  Ford,  tlie  gardener,  informed  me  that  the 
flowers  are  excellfnt  for  cutting.— Henry  Birch, 
Ca:<fh'  .4>'/i(ii;  Ganhns. 

British  Fruit  Growers'  Association.— We 
onders'and  tliat-  Uis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
contributed  t'25  to  the  British  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation to  open  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
and  publishing  an  official  report  upon  the  presenteon- 
ditiuii  and  prospects  of  fruit  culture  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ire'and. 

Primroses  in  Scotland. — Primroses  of  all  kinds 
thrive  well  here,  many  of  the  cottage  gardens  being 
adorned  with  tiae  double-flowered  varieties  covered 
with  bloom.  I  hope  to  make  the  Primrose  a  specialty 
in  my  garden.  I  am  making  a  rock  garden  here,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  some  notes  from  this 
neighbourhood. — George  MuiEHEAD,i)/aJiiso/Haddo, 
Aberdeen. 

Beaumontla  grandiflora  is  now  magnificently 
in  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  Earl  Cowper  at  Pan- 
shanger.  It  almost  completely  covers  the  roof  of  the 
large  Banana  house,  a  structure  about  45  feet  long, 
with  its  large,  pure  white,  fragrant  flowers.  Mr. 
Ruffett,  the  head  gardener,  tells  me  it  has  been  in 
blot>m  about  three  mouths,  and  thousands  of  flowers 
have  been  cut  from  the  plant,  and  it  is  still  carrying 
thousands  more. — J.  H. 

Embothrium  coceineum. —  This  very  orna- 
mental evergreen  shrub  is  now  flowering  most  pro- 
fusely here,  and  although  a  native  of  the  Andes  it 
is  perfectly  hardy.  It  may  be  propagated  by  layers 
or  seeds,  but  does  not  strike  readily  from  cuttings. 
When  covered  with  its  beautiful  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  I  know  of  no  shrub  so  ornamental.  It  is 
not  a  long-lived  plant,  and  this  may  be  partly  the 
reason  that  it  is  so  seldom  seen,  and  at  the  same 
time  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  plant  in  every 
collection. — W.  0.,  Fota,  Cork. 

Aerides  mitratum. — This  rare  plant  from 
Barmah  is  now  flowering  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  It  is  an  outlying 
member  of  the  genus,  having  cylindrical  pendulous 
leaves  resembling  those  of  Scuticaria,  but  less 
robust.  The  spike  of  flowers  is  erect  and  many- 
flowered,  the  blooms  being  somewhat  small ;  sepals 
and  petals  pure  white,  the  trowel-shaped  lip  being 
bright  rosy-purple.  This  elegant  plant  requires  to 
be  grown  on  a  hanging  block  of  wood,  as  its  leaves 
are  pendent.  It  enjoys  heat  and  moisture  all  the 
season. — W.  H.  G. 

Narcissus  jargon. — In  current  journalism 
the  Narcissus  jargon,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  goes  on 
its  ugly  ways.  Among  recent  utterances  we  find 
the  following  :  — 

The  cernuus  contingent,  the  incomparabilis  tribe, 
the  odorus  section,  the  rugulosus  set,  the  tridymus 
clan,  the  poeticus  breed,  the  polyanthus  and  Tazetta 
hordes,  all  as  fully  represented  as  possible  ;  and  then 
who  shall  number,  much  more  describe,  the  infinite 
variety  of  liybrids  and  crosses,  the  Leedsi  mixtures, 
the  Barri  bleedings,  the  Burbidgei  combinations,  and 
the  Bernardi  amalgamations. 

Rhododendron  Williamsi  is  an  interesting 
and  beautiful  hybrid,  a  cross  between  Rhododen- 
dron arboreum  and  Azalea  sinensis.  There  are 
several  specimens  of  it  in  full  bloom  in  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son's  nursery  at  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  and  they  show  that  this  hybrid  is  exception- 
ally free-flowering,  each  branch  bearing  a  cluster  of 
flowers,  which  are  well-shaped  and  of  a  blush  colour, 
almost  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  yellow  suffu- 
sion on  the  upper  petals.  It  is  a  useful  plant  for 
the  greenhoase,  as  the  growth  is  neat,  and  a  few 
specimens  in  fall  bloom  would  give  great  beauty 
without  occapjing  much  space. 

D  androbiutn  hircoglossum  —  Of  the  smaller- 
growing  section  of  Dendrobes  this  species  is  de- 
cidjily  one  of  the  prettiest.  It  is  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  having  been  discovered  in 
Milaooa  and  sent  home  by  one  of  Mr.  Sander's 
collectors  in  18Si">  It  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  a  mich  older  specie^,  D.  aduncum,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  on  the  Chinese  mainland  opposite 
Hong-Kong,  and  of  this  it  may  be  no  more  than  a 
geographical  form.  The  pseudc-bulbs  are  slender 
and  about  a  foot  long,  bearing  at  the  upper  nodes 
several  of  the  neat  and  pretty  flowers.  These  are 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  delicate  pale  rose,  and 
measure  each  about  an  inch  across.    The  lip  is  of 


a  somewhat  lighter  shade ;  whilst  the  apex  of  the 
column  is  of  the  blackest  purple,  forming  a  novel, 
and  in  this  instance  prominent,  feature  in  Dendro- 
bium  flowers.  A  plant  now  flowering  freely  may 
be  seen  in  the  warm  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It 
thrives  under  the  treatment  usually  accorded  to 
tropical  Dendrobiums. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — A  spike  of  this  from 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  the  variety  being  called  su- 
perba,  from  its  large  and  brighter  coloured 
flowers  than  the  ordinary  type,  reminds  us  again 
of  what  is  one  of  the  most  useful  border  plants  in 
cultivation.  A  coloured  plate  was  given  of  it  in 
The  Garden  of  Oct.  25,  188i,  and  from  it  we  can 
get  an  excellent  and  truthful  idea  of  the  bright- 
ness and  beauty  of  this  Heuchera.  It  will  grow 
with  robustness  even  in  the  ordinary  border,  and 
that  without  much  care,  while  it  may  be  easily  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  roots.  Kew  plants  look 
better  in  a  mass,  the  forest  of  rich  carmine  spikes 
making  a  glow  of  oDlour  in  bed  and  border.  The 
habit  is  neat,  dense,  and  bushy,  the  graceful  spikes 
rising  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Porphey  Mountains  of  Llanos. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Bichard  Dean.— At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Mr.  R.  Dean  was 
obliged  from  failing  health  to  resign  the  office  of 
hon.  secretary  to  the  Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell 
Horticultural  Society,  which  he  had  held  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  years,  having  previously  been 
an  active  member  of  the  committee.  In  order  that 
some  recognition  of  Mr.  Dean's  services  to  the 
society  should  be  made,  a  committee  was  formed 
to  obtain  subscriptions  that  some  substantial 
present  should  be  made  to  him,  with  the  result  that 
on  April  22  a  number  of  supporters  of  the  society 
met  at  the  London  and  County  Bank  at  Ealing,  and 
Mr.  R.  Willey  presented  Mr.  Dean  with  a  gold  key- 
less English  lever  watch,  value  £2l>,  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Nixon,  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  also  handed  Mr. 
Dean  in  addition  a  purse  of  sovereigns. 

Flowers  from  Newry.  —  Daphne  Cneorum 
hybridum  is  a  very  superior  thing,  the  flower-heads 
being  about  twice  their  normal  size,  and  the  per- 
fume is  if  anything  stronger.  Heuchera  sanguinea 
superba  does  not  leave  much  to  be  desired  in 
thac  direction ;  the  individual  flowers  are  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  brilliant  in  colour.  Muscari 
armeniacum  is  a  very  fine  Grape  Hyacinth,  the 
flower-heads  3  inches  long  and  fine  in  colour.  This 
just  now,  associated  with  Ranunculus  montanns,  is 
charming.  Mertensia  virginica  is  stronger  than 
usually  seen  and  as  beautiful  as  ever.  This,  I  find,  in 
deep  sandy  soil,  with  moisture  down  below,  docs 
well  in  the  open— at  least,  those  I  send  were  fully 
exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow  and  every  ray 
of  sunlight.  And  lastly.  Polyanthus  Alexandise, 
uniform  orange,  without  margin  or  spot,  the  most 
distinct  thing    I    have    obtained   in  this  way. — 

T.  8.MITH. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  —  The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  at 
the  Caledonian  Hote',  Adelphi,  on  the  25th  ult., 
Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman  in  the  chair  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  George  Deal,  who  was,  unfortunately,  too  un- 
well to  be  present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing having  been  read,  a  resolution  of  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Dsal,  regretting  his  sudden  illness  and 
trusting  he  will  soon  be  restored  to  his  usual 
health,  was  passed.  The  balance  at  the  bank  was 
stated  to  be  £335  12^  lOd.  The  following  candi- 
dates, duly  nominated  for  election  to  the  fund  in 
July  next,  were  accepted:  Alfred  H.  Budd,  King- 
ston Road,  Ewell,  aged  s ;  Winnifred  Jones,  Fern 
Lodge,  Atcham,  Shrewsbury,  aged  4 ;  Robert 
James  Phillips,  Eridge  Green,  Tanbridge  Wells, 
aged  T ;  Arthur  J.  Rowland,  Grange  Farm,  Crawley 
Down,  aged  s ;  George  P.  Shrubbs,  57,  Thurlow 
Hill,  West  No:wood,  aged  7  ;  Susan  E.  Barker,  31, 
Prospect  Road, Cheshunt, aged  8;  George  Beveridge, 
8,  Wells  Street,  Paisley,  aged  2;  Evan  E.  Kincb, 
Margam  Road,  Port  Talbot,  aged  10;  Sidney  A. 
Offer,  Ashford  Terrace,  Fordingbridge,  aged  6 ; 
Francis  Thomas  Pragnell,  East  Coker,  Yeovil, 
aged  4  ;  William  H.  Milne,  Walpole  Street,  Peter- 
borough, aged  2.  The  following  candidates,  un- 
snccesstul  last  je^r,  also  stand  for  election  :  Frank 
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Butcher,  aged  7  ;  Bessie  S.  Deedman,  aged 
Mary  Grieve,  aged  10 ;  Arthur  Lacey,  aged 
H.  E.  Skelton,  aged  7 ;  Thomas  Henderson,  aged  7 
— making  seventeen  candidates,  out  of  which  ten 
will  be  elected  in  July  next.  The  form  of  the 
voting  paper  and  other  preliminaries  were  agreed 
to.  Subsequently  a  meeting  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  arrangements  of  the  next 
floral  fete  in  aid  of  the  fund  was  held,  Mr.  Assbee 
presiding,  the  standholders  being  well  represented. 

Goodia  lotifolia. — This  is  one  of  those  plants 
which  might  be  expected,  both  on  account  of  its 
free  flowering  nature  and  its  easy  propagation  and 
culture,  to  find  a  place  in  almost  every  greenhouse. 
Its  presence  there,  however,  is  much  more  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule.  The  genus,  of  which  this 
species  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  one  of 
horticultural  value,  is  so  named  in  memory  of  Peter 
Good,  a  Kew  gardener,  who  found  G.  lotifolia  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  specific  name  (often  erro- 
neously spelt  latifolia)  indicates  the  shape  of  the 
leaves,  which'consist  of  three  oblong  leaflets  and  are 
of  a  pale  glaucous  green.  The  flowers  occur  in 
short  terminal  racemes  and  are  pea-like,  chiefly  of  a 
bright  yellow  with  a  reddish-brown  blotch  at  the 
base  ot  the  upper  petals.  Plants  may  be  raised 
either  from  seeds,  which  ripen  freely,  or  from  cut- 
tings. It  grows  best  in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and 
specimens  2  feet  high  and  as  much  through  may  be 
grown  in  10-inch  pots.  Planted  out  it  grows 
rapidly  and  soon  forms  a  large  bush.  Such  a  one 
may  now  be  seen  flowering  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew ;  several  others  are  also  in  bloom  in  the 
conservatory. 


Rhododendron  Aucklandi. — This  has  been 
well  named  the  queen  of  Rhododendrons.  In  size 
of  bloom  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  beauty  of  foliage 
it  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  the  Himalayan  sec- 
tion. Many  of  this  class  become  very  gaunt  in  an 
adult  stage,  and  when  out  ot  flower  are  the  reverse 
of  ornamental.  In  a  state  of  nature,  according  to 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  they  exhibit  the  same  meagre, 
straggling  habit.  To  a  great  extent  this  may  be 
obviated  under  cultivation  by  judiciously  stopping 
and  disposing  the  branches  when  the  plants  are 
young,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  R. 
Aucklandi,  which  by  a  little  care  may  be  made  to 
develop  into  a  really  striking  and  handsome  shrub. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  of  a  rich  deep  green,  and 
from  8  inches  to  a  foot  long.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  loose  terminal  heads  of  from  three  to  six 
blooms ;  they  are  campanulate,  and  measure  6 
inches  and  7  inches  across,  with  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla  wide  and  spreading  and  the  edges  turned 
slightly  back.  Two  other  species,  R.  Dalhonsiae 
and  R.  Nuttalli,  almost  rival  this  in  the  size  ot  the 
flowers,  but  neither  of  these  kinds  equals  R.  Auck- 
landi in  robustness  of  constitution  or  beauty  of 
habit.  Healthy  examples  from  5  feet  to  8  feet 
high  are  flowering  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
Seeds  of  this  species  were  brought  home  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  in  1849,  the  plants  raised  from 
these  flowering  first  in  1858.  A  coloured  plate  of 
R.  Aucklandi  appeared  in  The  Garden,  Sept.  24, 
1881.  

Plant  diseases. — Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  recently 
gave,  at  the  scientific  committee  ot  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  an  interesticg  account  of  several 
diseases  of  plants  in  his  garden,  and  commented 
on  the  difficulty  of  finding  curative  means,  or  of 
hearing  of  other  suggestions  than  burning.  He  first 
alluded  to  a  species  of  smut  (UstUago)  on  Primula 
farinosa,  which  appeared  to  be  indigenous,  as  the 
plants  were  collected  in  Lancashire ;  and  although 
it  was  grown  with  P.  denticulata,  the  smut  was 
confined  to  the  former  species.  -Kisidium  ficaiiaj 
had  attacked  his  Hellebores.  In  this  case,  a  dryer 
soil  was  suggested  as  likely  to  prove  effective  in 
ridding  the  plants  of  the  fungus.  The  "Lily  spot," 
due  to  Polyactis  cana,  usually  appearing  late  in 
summer,  had  been  seen  in  April  upon  Tulips,  and 
apparently  the  same  species  on  Daffodils.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  mixture  of  sulphate  ot  copper  and 
quicklime  would  prove  effective.  Puccinia  Schrateri 
occurred  on  Daffodils  from  Portugal,  and  also  upon 
the  common  doable  sorts. 
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THE  GEEEN  GAGE. 

If  the  consumers  of  Plums  were  confined  to 
one  variety,  the  majority,  no  doubt,  would 
give  the  preference  to  the  Green  Gage,  and  yet 
a  respectable  minority  might  vote  against  it 
on  the  score  of  its  being  too  rich.  In  all  other 
respects  this  I'lum  has  held  and  will  continue 
to  hold  its  position  in  the  front  row  of  first- 
class  fruits,  for  not  only  is  it  hardy,  a  profuse 
cropper  as  standard,  bush,  or  wall  tree,  but  it 
is  a  superb  dessert  Plum,  most  excellent  for 
cooking  or  preserving,  and  being  so  well 
known  it  commands  the  top  price  when  offered 
for  sale.  It  comes,  moreover,  true  from  seed, 
and  suckers  from  such  trees,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number  in  this  country,  produce 
fruit  ei[ual  to  that  borne  by  the  i)arents  at 
an  early  age.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  profuse  reproduction  came  under  my  no- 
tice some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  in  the 
gardens  at  Underdown,  near  Ledbury,  some 
old  trees  threw  up  a  quantity  of  suckers  a 
considerable  distance  away  from  the  main 
stems  every  year.  These  as  regularly  were 
taken  up  and  transplanted,  when,  like  the 
Pershore  or  Egg  Plum,  they  formed  perfect 
standards  or  stocks  for  other  varieties.  The 
family  of  Gages  is  a  long  one,  numbering 
more  than  a  score  of  varieties,  some  earlier, 
some  later,  and  others  larger,  but,  taken  at  all 
points,  not  better  than  the  original,  which 
produces  the  richest  flavoured  fruit  when 
grown  as  a  bush  or  standard.  This  quality, 
in  addition  to  immense  fertility,  has  given  the 
old  Green  Gage  a  vi^ry  high  standing  with 
market  growers  in  Worcestershire,  where, 
planted  out  in  large  orchards,  the  trees  lite- 
rally break  down  under  their  prodigious  loads 
of  fruit.  Great  fertility  is  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  old  red  sandstone  of  "Worcester- 
shire, as  readers  of  TaB  Gardrn  will  gather 
from  the  accompanying  figure  of  a  fruit>laden 
shoot  grown  at  cold  Congleton,  in  Cheshire, 
where  varieties  must  be  very  hardy  indeed  if 
they  are  to  pay  for  planting. 

Although  the  Green  Gage  is  universally 
known  and  accepted  as  one  of  the  best,  its 
introduction  into  this  country  is  shrouded  in 
doubt.  Some  writers  assert  that  it  was  in- 
troduced from  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  by  Sir  Tliomas  Gage,  of  Hen- 
grave  Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but 
being  probably  a  native  of  Greece  it  is  sup 
posed  to  have  passed  into  Italy  at  a  very  early 
date,  where  it  is  called  Verdochia,  thence  into 
France  and  England  about  the  same  time. 
Arrived  in  France,  other  names  were  soon 
found  for  it,  but  in  England,  according  to 
Parkinson,  it  was  known  and  gi'own  under 
the  original  Italian  name  of  Verdoch,  which 
it  most  likely  retained  until  the  second  in- 
troduction, when  in  course  of  time  the  Green 
Gage  was  found  to  be  an  old  friend  under  a 
new  name,  no  uncommon  event  at  the  present 
day.  In  France,  although,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  it  has  many  names,  that  under  which 
it  is  best  known  is  Peine  Claude,  given  in 
hon'mr  of  the  consort  of  Francis  I.,  in  whose 


reign  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  made 
the  rapid  progress  it  did  in  England,  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  our  principal 
business  to-day  being  a  selection  of  a  few  of 
the  best  varieties  for  our  own  special  purposes 
and  general  use. 

l^Hiality  going  without  question,  I  would 
give  to  the  subject  of  this  notice  the  first 
place  for  general  culture,  then  should  follow 
the  Jodoigne  Green  Gage,  MacLaughlin's  (a 
large  American  clingstone,  but  excellent), 
Guthrie's     Late,    the    Purple    Gage,    Peine 


somewhat  later,  probably  a  fortnight ;  hence 
its  value  for  prolonging  the  dessert  or  for 
exhibition. 

Valuable  as  the  Green  Gage  is  as  a  fruit, 
the  tree,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  has  not  been 
turned  to  its  fullest  account  by  the  trade,  for 
coming  true  from  the  seed  and  sucker,  and 
being  so  thoroughly  hardy,  it  might  bo  made 
available  as  a  stock  for  other  choice  varieties. 

W.  Coleman. 


A  trailing  branch  of  Groen  Gage  Plum. 

Claude  de  Bavay  (an  excellent  late  Gage  for 
walls),  Transparent  Gage,  also  Rivers'  Early 
Transparent,  two  superb  Plums  for  general 
culture,  for  the  orchard  house  and  for  exhi- 
bition, but  being  extremely  tender  they 
require  the  greatest  care  in  packing.  Late 
Transparent  is  very  highly  recommended,  not 
only  for  size  and  (piality,  but  being  a  dwarf. 
com]iact  grower  and  extremely  prolific,  it 
should  prove  one  of  the  best  for  pot  culture 
and  for  training  as  an  open-air  bush,  where 
netting  against  birds  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Bryanston  Gage  is  a  large  form  of  the  original, 


BIRDS  AND  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 
Judging  from  a  correspondence  taking  place  in  a 
London   daily  paper,  and  also  from  what  has  oc- 
curred in  this  neighbourhood,  birds,  and 
bullfinches  in  particular,  have  been  un- 
usually destructive  among  fruit  buds  during 
the  past  winter.     Never  before  probably 
have  so  many  bullfinches  been  killed  in 
one  season,   more   than  one  hundred  of 
these  having  been  shot  within  three  miles 
of  where  I  am  writing,  but  in  spite  of  this 
\  wholesale  slaughter  it  is   doubtful  if    so 

})  many  fruit  buds  have  ever  been  destroyed 
while  it  was  being  carried  out.  Goose- 
berries, Red  Currants,  Plums,  Pears  and 
Medlars  have  suffered  most,  hundreds  of 
bushes  and  trees  having  scarcely  a  bud  left 
on  them.  Strange  to  relate,  we  who  live 
quite  in  the  country  and  in  close  vicinity 
to  extensive  game  preserves  have  suffered 
much  less  from  the  depredations  of  birds 
than  is  the  case  in  town  and  suburban 
gardens  generally.  Not  only  have  the 
bullfinches  worked  most  mischief  in  the 
latter,  but  in  addition  sparrows  also  have 
done  their  share  in  thinning  out  the  buds. 
A  scarcity  of  other  food  near  towns  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  as  it  is 
very  certain  birds  of  nearly  all  common 
kinds  are  plentiful  enough  in  the  woods  ad- 
joining our  garden.  Neither  sparrows  nor 
tomtits  interfere  with  the  fruit  buds,  but 
Ihey  are  troublesome  enough  in  some 
other  respects,  the  latter  annually  peck- 
ing small  holes  in,  and  thereby  spoiling 
great  numbers  of  the  best  Pears. 

Many  and  various  are  the  reasons  given 
for  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
troublesome  birds  and  the  remedies  offered 
for  the  prevention  of  their  mischievouspro- 
pensities,  all  of  which  may  be  more  or  less 
deserving  of  notice.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, the  Wild  Birds  Preservation  Act  has 
had  little  or  no  efl'act  either  in  preserving 
nearly  extinct  species,  or  in  fostering  the 
increase  of  undesirable  "  feathered  f  liends." 
Nor  do  I  attach  much  impoitince  to  the 
theory  that  small  birds  especially  have 
become  far  too  numerous  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  their  natural  enemies  by 
gamekeepers.  How  many  of  ns  could  state 
what  birds  are  protected  by  the  Act,  or 
when  the  "close  season  "  may  be  said  to 
begin  /  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
Act  is  simply  a  dead  letter,  while  the 
gamekeepers  have  waged  a  deadly  war 
against  the  weasel  tribe,  hawks,  jays,  mag- 
pies, and  the  poor  unoffending  owls  to 
my  knowledge  for  the  past  thirty  years  at  any 
rate.  What  has  had  the  most  marked  bear- 
ing upon  this  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  birds  is  the  enforcement  of  the  clause  in 
the  licensing  laws,  making  it  necessary  that 
all  who  shall  use  a  gun,  if  for  one  day  even, 
must  have  a  licence  for  the  same.  This  has  effec- 
tually stopped  those  roadside  sporting  (;)  excur- 
sions which  used  to  be  so  numerous,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  and  saved  the  lives  of 
innumerable  birds  of  all  kinds.  Then  again  the 
laws  against  trespassing  either  by  men  or  boys  in 
S3irch  of  nests  of  both  large  and  small  birds  are  most 
rigorously  enforced,  espjcially  wherever  a  game- 
keeper is  kept ;  and  lastly,  no  long  death-dealing 
frosts  have  been  experienced  of  late  jeaii. 
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So  much  for  the  cause  and  effect,  and  now  for 
the  remedy,  if  snch  can  be  found.  Feeding  the 
birds  regularly  and  freely  has  been  found  to  answer 
well,  but  I  very  much  question  if  this  would  deter 
bullfinches,  as  it  is  my  belief  hunger  is  not  the  sole 
reason  why  these  destroy  so  many  buds  for  the  sake 
of  the  delicate  morsel  they  contain.  It  always 
strikes  me  they  have  a  love  for  doing  mischief. 
Nor  are  these  bold  marauders  so  readily  deterred 
by  numerous  lengths  of  black  threads,  suspended 
egg  shells,  and  other  contrivances  said  by  some  to 
scare  them  away.  Whitening  the  branches  with 
limewash  will  keep  them  off  for  a  time,  but  they 
become  accustomed  even  to  this,  and  directly  the 
buds  commence  to  move  they  are  at  them.  They 
are  so  bold  that  a  gun  may  be  fired  off  at  or  near 
them  without  actually  scaring  them  out  of  a  gar- 
den. If  disturbed  by  any  unusual  sound  they 
simply  fly  from  one  part  of  a  garden  to  another 
and  quickly  recommence  operations,  and  how 
rapidly  they  can  clear  a  tree  or  bush  of  buds  most 
gardeners  are  only  too  well  aware.  I  am  dwelling 
at  some  length  on  this  part  of  my  subject  in  the 
interests  of  numerous  head  gardeners  in  charge  of 
gardens,  the  owners  of  which  may  have  read  how 
simply  others  having  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
buds,  and  are  disposed  therefore  to  grumble  at 
their  want  of  success  in  the  same  direction.  Banish 
the  gun  or  trap  from  a  garden  hereabouts  and  I 
defy  anyone  to  preserve  even  a  tithe  of  the  fruit- 
buds  from  birds.  Bullfinches  especially  must  be 
closely  watched  for  and  as  closely  destroyed,  or 
the  prospects  of  a  fruit  crop  are  very  meagre. 

We  may,  however,  preserve  our  fruit-buds,  the 
bloom  also  escaping  destruction  from  frosts  only  to 
lose  much  of  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripe,  birds  again 
being  the  offenders.  This  time  it  is  principally 
blackbirds  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  so 
little  do  I  like  these  birds  that  I  often  feel 
disposed  to  kill  them  off  as  closely  as  we  do 
in  the  case  of  bullfinches.  Blackbirds  very 
rarely  pay  us  a  visit  other  than  while  the  fro  it 
season  lasts.  They  commence  with  Strawberries 
when  these  are  partially  coloured,  and  finish  up 
with  Apples  and  Pears.  Medlars  only  are  un- 
touched by  them,  e7ery  thing  else  being  cleared  off 
wholesale.  With  us  they  are  far  too  numerous  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  garden  by  means  of  a  gun.  What 
is  reqaired  then  is  something  that  will  protect  the 
buds  from  small  birds  and  the  fruit  from  larger  fry, 
without  excluding  the  more  friendly  small  birds 
who  do  so  much  towards  keeping  the  fruit  trees 
free  of  destructive  caterpillars  and  grubs.  On  the 
whole,  the  best  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  cheapest 
plan  is  to  enclose  large  breadths  of  trees  and  bushes 
with  galvanised  wire  netting,  and  for  which  a 
moderately  light,  yet  durable  wooden  framework  is 
necessary.  This  might  not  altogether  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  fish  nets,  but  it  would  soon  effect 
a  great  saving  in  that  direction  and  prove  to  be 
both  serviceable  and  economical.  With  a  very 
little  ingenuity  structures  might  be  permanently  or 
temporarily  erected  which  would  be  capable  of  ex- 
cluding all  kinds  of  birds  and  even  rats  and  mice, 
provided  the  netting  was  sunk  well  into  the  ground. 
Three  years  ago  we  enclosed  a  long  garden  wall  11 
feet  high  and  fruit  borders  70  yards  long  with  a  per- 
manent wire  netting  covered  structure,  the  rafters 
and  other  parts  of  the  extra  strong  framework  be- 
ing made  of  good  red  deal  duly  coated  with  black 
varnish,  and  three-quarter- inch  mesh  netting  used  at 
a  cost  of  about  £20,  and  it  was  money  and  labour 
well  spent.  It  should  be  added  that  the  border  and 
wall  were  thoroughly  well  stocked  with  trees  and 
bushes,  and  each  season  we  have  had  full  crops  of 
Plums,  Gooseberiies,  and  Currants,  being  also  able 
to  keep  the  same  much  better  than  was  the  case 
when  they  were  covered  with  fishnets  only.  I  have 
also  seen  much  the  same  plan  answer  well  with 
large  beds  of  Raspberries  and  Strawberries,  and  I 
fail  to  see  why  Pear  trees  against  walls  and  dwarfs 
in  the  open  should  not  also  be  similarly  covered,  at 
any  rate,  where  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
preserving  both  the  buds  and  the  fruit  from  birds. 
The  netting  does  not  appear  to  unduly  shade  fruit 
trees,  and  apparently  it  acts  as  a  slight  protection 
from  frost. 

We  are  not  much  troubled  with  caterpillars  and 


grubs  of  any  kind,  and  for  this  we  have  to  thank 
the  birds,  which  prey  upon  them,  and  also,  I  think, 
the  solidity  of  our  surface  soil.  If  the  latter  is  not 
loosened,  neither  fly  nor  grubs  can  escape  from  it 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  less  we  disturb  it,  there- 
fore, the  better.  Where  caterpillars  are  frequently 
very  numerous,  there  is  a  great  risk  to  be  run  in  ex- 
cluding birds  from  the  trees  at  all  times.  Having 
seen  the  ill  effects  attending  the  latter  proceeding. 
Gooseberry  bushes  especially  being  quite  denuded 
of  leaves  by  caterpillars,  I  took  the  precaution  of 
having  the  front  of  our  Gooseberry  house  previously 
alluded  to  made  5  feet  high,  and  six  large  wire 
netting  covered  shutters  fitted  in.  Directly  these 
trees  and  bushes  are  well  into  leaf,  these  shutters 
are  placed  on  one  side,  the  structure  being  then 
open  to  birds  generally,  and  our  great  friend  the 
cuckoo  in  particular,  till  the  fruit  is  ripening,  when 
they  are  closed  again.  Last  year  not  a  dozen  cater- 
pillars were  seen  on  the  bushes,  nor  will  there  be 
this  season.  W.  Iogulden. 

Somerset. 

UNNAILING  WALL  PEACH  TREES. 
There  appeared  in  The  Garden,  March  22,  a 
very  pertinent  question  upon  the  above  subject 
from  the  pen  of  "  A.  D.,"  and  down  to  the 
present  time  I  have  been  looking  with  some 
interest  for  the  replies.  Had  some  enthusiastic 
Rose  grower  made  a  similar  request  touching 
the  best  mode  of  sheltering  early  blooms  from 
spring  frosts,  replies  would  have  been  sent  in  by 
the  score,  but  only  three  gardeners  have  re- 
sponded to  his  query  as  to  the  advantage  or 
otherwise  which  may  be  derived  from  trying  to 
retard  the  flowering  of  the  Peach.  Mr.  Harris, 
Alnwick  Castle,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
"  E.  B. ,"  Claremont,  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  do 
not  find  detachment  necessary,  but  Mr.  MUler, 
Ruxley  Lodge,  is  in  favour  of  the  unnailing  of 
the  young  shoots  and  sometimes  draws  forward 
the  whole  tree.  My  own  practice  need  not  be 
detailed,  as  every  reader  of  The  Garden  knows 
that  I  detach  all  my  trees  every  year.  The 
tedious  operation  of  drawing  thousands  cf  nails, 
securing  the  shoots  and  branches,  and  re-nailing 
have  not  been  neglected  this  year,  and  when  1 
state  that  not  a  single  blo.'ssom  has  been  touched 
by  frost,  on  this  point  alone  your  readers  will 
gather  that  I  still  think  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment pays.  Although  the  principal  or  promi- 
nent feature  in  "A.  D.'s  "  question  is  preserva- 
tion of  the  flowers  from  frost  by  drawing  the 
shoots  away  from  the  heat-absorbing  wall,  I 
may  repeat,  as  I  have  done  many  times  over, 
that  the  battle  with  King  Frost  is  a  minor 
alfair  as  compared  with  the  circumvention  and 
slaying  of  insect  enemies  which  gain  a  lodgment 
in  the  old  shreds,  gnarled  branches,  and  joints 
in  the  walls.  If  fruit  growers  like  to  incur  un- 
necessary expense  in  protection,  they  may 
shield  any  wall  tree  from  severe  frost,  but  no 
amount  of  shelter  will  protect  flower,  leaf,  and 
fruit  from  the  ravages  of  the  multitude  of 
marauders  which  prey  upon  the  Peach.  Apliis, 
red  spider,  thrips,  scale,  woodlice,  earwigs,  and 
mildew  bide  their  time  behind  the  branches  and 
in  the  walls,  and  once  cleansing  is  neglected 
double  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  spring  and 
summer  does  not  always  preserve  the  crop  of 
fruit  and  early  growths.  The  perfect  matura- 
tion of  wood  and  fruit  and  immunity  from 
spring  frosts,  say,  at  Claremont  and  other 
places  in  dry,  warm  districts  may  go  for  granted, 
but  the  drier  and  warmer  the  locality  the  more 
need  for  detachment  and  cleansing,  as  insects 
which  can  stand  our  sharpest  winters  are  most 
troublesome  in  tropical  seasons.  Trees,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  heavy  soils  in  low,  damp  dis- 
tricts never  ripen  their  wood  when  the  first 
growths  are  injured  by  insects,  the  best  of  sum- 
mers being  too  short  for  the  formation  and  ma- 
turation of  the  second.  These  immature  growths 


consequently  often  get  killed  or  severely  in- 
jured by  mid-winter  frosts,  when  gumming, 
curl,  and  mildew  render  restoration  to  health 
and  fertility  a  most  difficult  matter  and  too 
often  an  impossibility.  Although  I  have  often 
advised  detachment,  and,  as  a  rule,  give  my 
reasons,  it  is  just  possible  that  in  this  case  I 
may  have  been  less  explicit  than  usual  ;  if  so,  I 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  explain  to 
"A.  D."  the  fact  that  I  consider  a  thorough 
overhauling  and  cleansing  of  Peach  trees  quite 
as  important  as  retarding  their  flowers. 

W.  Coleman. 


Bones  as  a  Vine  manure.  —  The  organic 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  bones  as  manure, 
according  to  recent  revelations,  are  only  equalled 
by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  "  ex- 
perience guaranteed"  of  certain  writers  on  the 
Vine.  Time  was  when  they  recorded  the  mar- 
vellous efforts  a  Vine  root  would  make  to  get  at  a 
half-inch  and  even  a  whole  inch  bone,  and  how  it 
would  hug  it  like  an  octopus  when  it  did  reach  it 
and  devour  it  voraciously  ;  but  non-,  since  certain 
substitutes  have  been  "  discovered,"  bones  have 
changed  their  nature  and  Vines  their  habits.  The 
first  have  become  indestructible  in  the  soil — turning 
up  the  same  as  when  put  in  nearly  half  a  century 
after — and  the  second  refusing  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  their  old  and  favourite  food.  We  are 
getting  on  1  Vine  growers  need  not,  however,  dis- 
commode themselves.  Half- inch  bones  do  not 
exert  much  influence  the  first  year,  but  they  do  the 
second,  and  for  many  years  after,  and  they  are  still 
the  best  and  most  permanent  manure  that  can  be 
applied  to  a  Vine  border,  and  the  assertion  that 
bones  do  not  decay  and  decompose  when  buried  has 
not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  is  too  absurd  to  be 
accepted  for  a  moment. — Old  Bones. 

Early  forcing  Strawberries. — My  favourite 
forcing  Strawberries  used  to  be  Keen's  Seedling 
and  Marguerite.  I  have  done  a  little  with  the  old 
Rosebery  and  Black  Prince.  When  at  Worksop 
Manor  I  began  to  pick  Keen's  in  February,  and 
met  the  outside  Strawberries  with  British  Queen. 
But  now  La  Grosse  Sucrfie  beats  Keen's  Seedling. 
This,  which  I  have  now  grown  for  two  years,  I  had 
ripe  early  in  February  this  year,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  month  for  a  special  occasion  I  had  a  grand 
picking,  and  the  majority  of  the  fruits  weighed  an 
ounce  each.  The  plants  were  put  into  the  early 
Peach  house  in  November  ;  in  January  they  showed 
a  maltiplisity  of  bloom  which  gave  us  plenty  of 
work  with  the  camel's- hair  brush.  The  shortness 
of  the  daylight  including  dull  weather  made  me 
rather  suspicious  of  their  setting.  When  a  rea- 
sonable lot  of  fruit  had  set,  the  plants  were  re- 
moved into  a  higher  temperature,  close  up  to  the 
light  on  the  back  shelf  of  the  Melon  house.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  I 
took  special  notice  of  Mr.  Smith's  AugusteNlcaise; 
its  appearance  gave  it  a  qualification  as  a  forcing 
Strawberry,  and  one  that  will  dish  up  well  where 
large  fruit  is  generally  admired.  After  La  Grosse 
Sacree,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  Keen's  Seed- 
ling for  early  work,  I  fellow  with  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton,  President,  and  British  Queen,  which  in  a 
general  way,  according  to  the  season,  meet  the  out- 
of-door  sorts,  including,  from  a  north  border, 
Eleanor,  which  comes  in  very  useful  as  a  late  va- 
riety.— J.  Miller,  Bnxley  Lodge. 

Grafting. — Three  years  ago,  when  I  set  about 
improving  our  small  orchards  with  more  modern 
sorts,  I  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  grafting  very 
strong  wood  so  late  in  the  season  as  the  end  of 
May  would  be  a  success,  and  even  up  to  the  present 
time  some  nurserymen  have  never  heard  of,  or,  at 
least,  seen  it  done.  Instead  of  being  an  evil  I  think 
grafting  is  beneficial,  for  now,  after  three  seasons 
growth,  I  ha^e  fine  heads  of  trees  of  Blenheim 
Orange  and  other  Apples,  as  well  as  Pears.  Six- 
teen months  after  grafting  I  exhibited  shoots  over 
9  feet  long,  and  the  other  day  at  the  Daffodil  con- 
ference I  exhibited  shoots  over  1 1  feet  long.  These 
have  been  thinned  out  to  get  the  tree  into  shape, 
in  addition  to  letting  daylight  into  the  midst  of 
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the  tree.  I  have  cut,  as  yet,  but  few  of  the 
shoots  of  the  original  tree,  as  they  have  not  quite 
eEEeoted  their  purpose  in  keeping  np  the  quantity 
of  foliage  in  order  to  sustain  the  tree  in  full  health 
until  the  grafts  can  take  up  the  whole  flow  of 
sap.  Unless  there  is  an  exuberance  of  superfluous 
shoots  the  first  year  after  grafting  the  original 
tree,  quite  independent  of  the  grafts,  the  attempt 
at  grafting  will  be  a  failure.  Although  the  grafts 
alone  may  produce  a  few  weakly  shoots  and  leaves 
for  a  year  or  two,  the  trees  may  just  as  well  be 
grubbed  up,  as  a  lingering  existence  will  be  the 
consequence.  Independent  of  grafting,  in  order 
to  have  flourishing  orchards,  high  cultivation  of 
the  land  is  required.  Grafting  in  some  things 
unknown  to  me  may  be  an  evil,  but  not  so  with 
the  abo\e,  and  as  first-class  fruit  always  brings 
its  value  in  market,  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
grafting  fruit  trees  is  an  evil. — J.  Miller,  Huxley 
Lodge. 

THINNING  GRAPES  BY  EXPRESS  IN  JERSEY. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  in  a  Contemporary,  referring  to 
the  skill  of  the  Jersey  Grape  thinners,  says,  one 
man  thinned  a  house  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
in  two  and  a  quarter  days,  the  crop  weighing  about 
800  lbs. ;  also  a  house  of  Gros  Colman,  weighing 
between  600  lbs.  and  700  lbs.  in  the  same  time. 
That  this  information  was  given  there  exists  no 
doubt,  but  can  it  really  be  true  ?  and  if  so,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  learn  the  length  of  the  longest 
working  day  in  Jersey.  Also  if  the  Jersey  men  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  thousands  of  overwrought 
individuals  now  agitating  in  London  for  eight 
hours'  work,  eight  hours'  play,  and  eight  hours' 
sleep.  Anyone  who  has  noticed  the  Jersey  Grapes 
knows  quite  well  that  very  little  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  high  class  culture  and  finish  in  which 
British  gardeners  excel ;  but  this  is  not  the  point, 
as  the  Jersey  growers  who  cater  for  the  million 
go  in  for  small  profits  on  large  quantities  and 
quick  returns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question 
which  will  be  put  by  a  great  number  of  keen, 
but  thoroughly  unpractical  ovrners  of  vineries  in 
this  country  is  this :  If  a  Jersey  man  can  thin 
800  lbs.  of  Grapes  in  two  and  a  quarter  days  of  ten 
hours  a  day,  how  is  it  that  mine  are  unfinished  at 
the  end  of  a  month  '  In  vain  may  the  knight  of 
the  scissors  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  possibly  thirty  days  in  thinning 
100  bunches,  when  the  Jersty  man  has  thinned 
some  thirty-six  bunches  an  hour  day  after  day. 
In  vain  may  he  assert  that  he  works  at  his  Grapes 
at  odd  times ;  moreover,  that  he  has  100  irons  in 
the  fire,  or  that  once  over  each  bunch  will  not 
do  for  him  or  his  employer,  who  must  have  first- 
class  fruit.  He  may  be  a  very  good  all-round 
man,  but  he  is  adjudged  a  mufE  at  Grapes,  and 
he  must  go.  Hard  lines  these,  nevertheless  true ; 
but  before  this  representative  of  a  large  class 
of  hard-working  men  packs  up  his  goods, 
chattels,  &o.,  let  us  hear  what  practical  Grape 
growers  in  England  have  to  say.  Having 
myself  had  some  experience  in  thinning,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  a  Jersey  sweater  should  not 
touch  my  Grapes  unless  he  would  pledge  himself 
to  slacken  his  stroke,  and  then  I  should  expect 
him  to  preface  operations  by  reading  my  article  on 
"  Thinning,"  p.  227,  March  8.  But  setting  aside 
my  own  opinions  and  practice,  I  will  continue  this 
important  subject  by  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting 
a  few  lines  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron's  excellent  book. 
At  p.  'M  he  says  :  "The  time  that  is  occupied  in 
thinning  Grapes  Is  very  great,  but  it  must  be  given 
to  the  operation  if  good  Grapes  are  desired.  It 
will  take  about  five  minutes  for  an  expert  hand  to 
thin  properly  a  one-pound  bunch.  With  larger 
bunches  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  tie  the 
shoulders  up  and  so  spread  the  bunch  out,  or  loop 
them  up  to  the  trellis  with  S-shaped  pieces  of 
wire.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
bunches  too  thin,  as  when  that  is  done  they  are  so 
loose  when  cut  as  to  spread  all  over  the  dish.  Very 
expert  hands  will  be  able  to  thin  a  bunch  properly 
at  one  operation ;  small  bunches  may  easily  be  so 
done,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  require  to  be  gone 
over  twice  before  the  stoning  period  and  once  after 
during  what  is  termed  the  '  second  swelling,'  in 


order  to  remove  all  small  berries  and  otherwise 
regulate  the  bunches." 

From  this  standard  work  we  gather  that  the  first 
time  over  gives  12  lbs.  an  hour — pretty  good  work, 
which  very  few  thinners  get  through,  and  allowing 
ten  hours  as  the  working  day,  a  house  of  800  lbs. 
would  keep  one  of  our  men  going  six  days  and  a  half. 
The  second  and  last  operations  would  not  take  up 
so  much  time,  but  I  have  said  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Jersey  system  must  not  be  accepted  as 
the  standard  for  measuring  our  men's  prowess  in 
the  thinning  of  choice  hothouse  Grapes. 

W.  Coleman. 


SHADING  CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS. 
A  CERTAIN  amount  of  shade  must  be  afforded 
Cucumbers,  or  otherwise  they  will  not  long  remain 
in  a  healthy  productive  state  ;  but,  according  to  my 
experience,  the  other  extreme  is  nearly  as  fatal  to 
longevity.  In  not  a  few  cases  a  heavy  permanent 
shading  is  put  on,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
and  for  a  time  may  answer  very  well,  but  its 
weakening  effects  are  soon  apparent.  Next  to  a 
heavy,  green-tinted,  permanent  shading,  the  most 
injurious  is  a  rather  thick  coating  of  lime-wash,  or 
whiting  mixed  with  milk,  applied  in  either  case 
with  a  brush.  Such  shadings  can  be  most  neatly 
put  on  with  a  brush,  though,  if  the  material  was 
mixed  much  more  thinly  and  lightly  syringed  over 
the  glass,  this  would  have  the  effect  of  moderating 
the  sun's  rays  without  preventing  the  necessary 
amount  of  light  from  reaching  the  foliage.  A 
shading  of  any  kind  is  only  needed  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  or  say  from  10  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.,  and  at  all  other  times  it  does  more  harm 
than  good.  This  being  so,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  blinds  not  very  thick  in  texture,  and 
which  can  be  easily  rolled  over  or  off  the  roof,  are 
by  far  the  best  form  of  shading  that  can  be  recom- 
mended, and  these  ought  always  to  be  used  where 
possible.  With  their  aid  much  higher  temperatures 
may  be  maintained  than  would  otherwise  be  safe, 
a  rapid  growth  of  fruit  resulting.  Nor  under  this 
treatment,  other  conditions  being  favourable,  do 
the  plants  very  quickly  collapse,  the  abundance  of 
light  reaching  them  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  preventing  spindly  shoots  and  thin,  unservice- 
able foliage. 

Melons  are  differently  constituted  to  Cucumbers, 
and  not  only  will  stand,  but  must  have  far  more 
light  and  sunshine.  In  reality,  the  less  shade  given 
these  the  better.  After  a  few  dull  days  a  sudden 
burst  of  sunshine  is  apt  to  scorch  some  of  the 
foliage,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  it  is  advisable  to 
lightly  shade  in  some  way ;  but  this  must  not  be  of 
a  permanent  character — at  any  rate  before  July  or 
August  is  reached.  We  sometimes  find  it  necessary 
to  shade  Melons,  but  it  is  only  with  very  thinly 
mixed  stale  lime  and  water,  applied  through  a 
syringe,  or  else  whiting  is  used  instead  of  lime. 
The  first  heavy  shower  will  wash  this  off,  but  this 
would  not  happen  if  newly-slaked  lime  were  used. 
Wherever  a  permanent  shading  is  used  over  Melons, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  the  plants 
Invariably  grow  very  weakly,  the  fruit  first  showing 
turning  yellow  and  shrivelling  up,  or  else  being  mal- 
formed and  valueless.  Plants  thus  delicately  reared 
will  not  bear  any  great  strain,  and  are  the  first  to 
canker  or  fall  in  some  way.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  sunshine  to  ever  fall  directly  on  the  fruit, 
though  these  require  plenty  of  light  in  order  to 
have  them  well  netted.  Keep  the  plants  in  good 
health  at  the  roots,  the  foliage  being  well  exposed 
to  the  sunshine  and  clean,  and  a  good  crop  of 
richly-flavoured,  luscious  fruit  will  usually  result. 

W.  IGGULDEN. 


Beetles  destroying  Vines.— I  send  you  in  a 
box  several  beetles  of  a  kind  now  doing  much  dam- 
age to  the  vineyards  in  this  country.  I  also  for- 
ward you  a  sample  of  the  wood  of  the  Vines 
attacked  and  pierced  by  same,  showing  how  this 
hitherto  unnoticed  insect  does  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion so  well.  Y'ou  would  confer  a  boon  indeed  on 
all  our  Vine  growers  by  giving  in  your  columns  the 
name  of  the  beetle,  and  the  means,  it  any,  of  stop- 
ping its  ravages. — Edward  Whittall,  Smijrna. 

■*,*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  beetle  attacking 


your  Vines  isBostrichus  blmaculatus.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  English  name  for  it,  but  it  might  be  called 
the  two-spotted  Bostrichus.  As  both  the  beetle 
and  its  grubs  are  wood-borers,  it  is  difficult  to  sug- 
gest any  remedy  but  cutting  off  the  affected  parts 
and  burning  them  at  once.  No  external  applications 
of  any  insecticide  would  have  any  effect  on  the  in- 
sects. A  Mne  which  had  not  been  attacked  might 
be  smeared  with  something,  such  as  soft  soap  and 
paraffin  oil,  or  soft  soap  and  tobacco  water,  which 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  beetles,  and  which 
would  prevent  them  from  attacking  the  Vines,  but 
this  could  hardly  be  carried  out  in  a  vineyard,  it  it 
were  possible  to  do  so.  The  time  of  year  when  the 
beetles  may  be  found  on  the  Vines  should  be  no- 
ticed and  the  dressing  applied  previously. — G.  S.  S. 


RED  SPIDER  ON  VINES. 
One  of  the  worst  pests  a  gardener  has  to  battle 
with  in  Grape  culture  is  red  spider  on  Vines,  and 
as  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  this  diminu- 
tive, yet  insidious  insect  wlU  be  very  busy,  a  little 
advice  on  one  of  the  best  means  of  destroying  the 
pest  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Perhaps  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  of  all  others,  is  the  variety  which  is  the 
most  generally  infested  with  red  spider  if  I  ex- 
cept Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Seldom  indeed,  if 
ever,  do  the  berries  colour  satisfactorily  if  the  foli- 
age is  attacked  with  red  spider  before  colouring 
commences  ;  therefore  it  behoves  all  cultivators  to 
take  means  to  check  its  ravages  before  it  is  too 
late.  An  experienced  cultivator  can  tell  at  a  glance 
it  the  spider  be  present  or  not  upon  the  foliage  by 
the  colour  of  the  leaves.  If  the  spider  is  allowed 
to  go  on  unchecked  the  whole  of  the  leaves  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  sun,  which  shining  full  upon  the 
impaired  leaves  burns  them  up  entirely.  Such 
remedies  as  covering  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sul- 
.phur  both  in  a  dry  and  a  wet  state,  the  latter  by 
painting  them  with  the  sulphur  mixed  up  to  the 
consistency  of  paint  with  water.  The  pipes  are 
then  made  hot  and  the  house  closed.  It  is  then 
supposed  that  the  fumes  arising  from  the  sulphur 
are  strong  enough  to  kill  the  spider,  but  in  many 
cases  the  foliage  is  injured  by  an  overdose  ot  sul- 
phur given  at  a  time  when  the  leaves  are  not  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  withstand  the  strength  of  the 
fumes. 

One  other  objection  I  have  to  the  use  of  sulphur 
upon  the  hot-water  pipes  is  that  In  the  following, 
season's  growth,  if  the  pipes  have  not  been  properly 
cleaned  from  the  sulphur  when  the  Vines  are  in 
bloom,  the  fumes  arising  from  the  pipes,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  made  hotter  than  common 
to  maintain  a  higher  temperature  to  assist  fer- 
tilisation. Injure  the  tender  skin  of  the  berries  so 
much  that  rust  takes  place,  and  in  consequence  the 
berries  refuse  to  swell. 

In  such  cases  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease, 
and  in  inexperienced  hands  much  injury  is  done  by 
the  use  of  sulphur  in  the  way  described.  Sponging 
the  leaves  so  affected  with  various  mixtures,  such 
as  soapy  water,  tobacco  juice,  and  such  like  is  pre- 
ferable to  sulphuring  the  pipes,  but  it  is  a  tedious 
process,  fraught  with  danger  to  the  berries  and 
bunches.  Although  sponging  the  leaves  will  check 
the  rapid  spread  ot  the  spider.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  be  repeated  occasionally  to 
keep  the  pest  in  check. 

I  have  at  some  length  pointed  out  the  usual 
remedies  employed  and  the  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  application  of  such  measures ;  I  will  now 
describe  the  method  which  I  have  found  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  In  not  only  checking  the  spread 
of,  but  ot  totally  destroying  the  spider.  Vines  once 
affected  with  spider  are  for  several  years  subject  to 
annual  attacks  In  the  same  place.  Directly  the 
first  appearance  ot  spider  is  noticed  on  the  leaves, 
dust  the  affected  parts  with  sulphur  in  a  dry  state. 
When  dry  sulphur  comes  in  contact  with  the 
spider  it  is  almost  certain  to  kill  the  pest.  With 
care  the  sulphur  can  be  applied  to  the  leaves  with- 
out damaging  or  disfiguring  the  bunches.  H. 

Cultivation   of  Baisins  in  California.— 

According  to  Bradstrcefs,  raisins  are  the  leading 
fruit  product  ot  the  San  Joaquin  valley  ot  Call- 
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fornia,  as  Oranges  are  of  the  upper  Santa  Ana 
valley,  Fresno  being  the  centre  of  the  industry, 
which  is  amongst  the  most  remunerative  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Its  growth  has  been  phenomenal. 
Fresno  county  furnishes  overhalf  of  the  entire  raisin 
crop  of  California,  and  the  fruit  is  as  well  known 
and  liked  in  New  England  as  in  San  Francisco. 
In  1882  the  output  of  Fresno  county  was  only 
4000  20.1b.  boxes.  Seven  years  later  it  was  SlJO.OOO 
boxes.  The  total  product  of  the  state  in  1888  was 
1,034,000  boxes.  Of  this  the  Fresno  district  fur- 
nished 634,000  boxes,  and  the  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino  districts  290,000  boxes.  Nearly  40,000 
acres  of  raiein-grape  Vines  are  now  growing  in 
Fresno  county,  almost  all  of  the  Muscatel  or  Mus- 
cat variety.  The  growth  of  the  vineyards  in  size 
and  value  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has 
been  very  great.  At  the  beginning  of  1880  there 
were  about  15,000  acres  of  Grape  Vines,  of  which 
12,000  acres  were  Muscatels.  The  planting  during 
the  following  season  amounted  to  not  less  than 
10,000  acres,  and  the  late  winter  has  seen  even  a 
greater  addition.  The  important  discovery  has  been 
made  that  irrigation  is  a  benefit  to  the  Vines  and 
not  a  detriment,  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed. Raisins  of  California  growth  are  wholly 
cured  in  the  sun,  no  artificial  means  what- 
ever being  employed.  Sun-drying  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  climatic  conditions.  Rain  never 
falls  during  the  summer  or  early  autumn,  and  the 
nights  are  as  dry  as  the  days.  The  clusters  of 
Grapes  when  picked  are  accordingly  laid  out  in  the 
sun  on  open  trays  for  about  two  weeks,  being  turned 
once,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  are  raisins. 
Since,  however,  they  may  dry  unevenly,  on  account 
of  difference  of  tize  or  for  other  reasons,  they  are 
packed  together  for  a  brief  "  sweating  "  before  be- 
ing put  up  for  market.  As  a  rule  the  grower  sells 
directly  to  local  packers,  and  2|d.  per  lb.  is  con- 
sidered a  remunerative  price.  After  the  packer  has 
sorted  the  raisins  and  put  them  into  boxes  the 
average  wholesale  price  at  Fresno  is  5d.  per  lb. 
Specials  brands,  raisins  laid  in  boxes  separately  in 
rows  or  geometrical  figures,  small  cartons,  &o.,  com- 
mand fancy  prices  in  California  as  elsewhere.  At 
5d.  per  lb.  or  8s.  per  box,  the  560,000  boxes  of  Fresno 
raisins  brought  in  to  the  packers  last  year  over 
£220,000,  of  which  amount  the  growers  received 
about  one-half.  With  the  highest  culture,  under 
the  longest  experience  and  greatest  skill,  £80  an 
acre  has  been  realised,  and  £50  an  acre  is  not  un- 
common. The  raisin  has  been  called  the  "  poor 
man's  friend,"  but  no  poor  man  can  get  the  indis- 
pensable start  in  the  best  and  safest  localities. 
Wealth  is  not  required,  but  nothing  can  be  done 
without  a  moderate  amount  of  capital. 


Books. 

REPORT  ON  INJURIOUS  INSECTS.* 
Most  agriculturists  will  by  this  time  have  learnt 
to  look  forward  during  this  month  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Ormerod's  annual  report  on  the  in- 
jurious insects  of  the  past  year.  The  report  just 
published  is  the  thirteenth.  It  contains  exactly 
the  same  number  of  pages  as  the  one  issued  last 
year,  but  rather  a  larger  number  of  insects,  &c.,  are 
reported  on,  namely,  twenty-seven  against  the 
twenty,  three  of  the  previous  year.  Eight  of  these — 
the  saddle  fly  (Cecidomyia  equestris),  the  gnat 
midge  (Cecidomyia  sp.  ?),  the  white  woolly  Currant 
scale  (Polvinaria  ribesia;),  the  March  moth  (Ani- 
sopteryx  it-icnlaria),  the  eye-spotted  bud  moth 
(Hedya  ocellana),  the  pith  moth  (Laverna  atra), 
the  shot  borer  beetle  (Xyleborns  dispar),  the 
Turnip  mud  beetle  (Helophorus  rugosns)— have 
been  reported  on  for  the  first  time.  The  year  188'J 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  remarkable  for  any  un- 
usual amount  of  insect  attack.  The  Hessian  fly 
scare  seems  to  be  dying  out,  and  this  insect  has 
only  been  reported  by  eight  observers.  It  is  now 
very  generally  supposed  that  it  is  by  no  means 
likely  that  the  Hessian  fly  should  ever  be  a  very 

*  "  Report  of  Observations  on  Injurious  Insects 
during  the  Year  ISi^'J."  By  Miss  E.  A.  Ornierod. 
London  :  Simkin,  Marshall,  Uamilton,  Kent,  &  Co. 


destructive  insect  in  this  country,  and  that  it 
probably  has  been  by  no  means  recently  imported, 
but  that  its  attacks  were  not  noticed  until  four 
years  ago  (in  188(;),  when  they  were  more  abundant 
and  marked  than  usual.  Since  then  every  farmer 
has  been  on  the  look  out  for  this  insect,  and  it  is 
almost  a  wonder  that  more  notices  of  its  occur- 
rence have  not  been  given.  However,  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  find  out  that  the  pest  has  not  in- 
creased year  by  year,  for  agriculturists  have  already 
quite  enough  foes  to  contend  with.  Miss  Ormerod 
in  this  report  seems  much  inclined  to  favour  the 
American  style  of  common  names  for  insects, 
which  is,  I  think,  very  inconvenient,  as  the  insects 
are  given  such  very  long  ones,  for  instance,  the 
yellow  Fir  wood  wasp,  the  eye-spotted  bud  moth, 
the  white  woolly  Currant  scale.  These  are  not 
quite  as  long  as  some  of  the  American  ones,  the 
angular- headed  marbled  Fir  inch  worm,  the  red 
and  yellow  striped  Pine  span  worm,  or  the  mussel- 
shaped  Butternut  bark  louse,  for  example,  but  they 
are  too  long  for  convenience.  In  the  preface  Miss 
Ormerod  says:  "During  1889  inquiries  were  sent 
to  me  regarding  about  seventy  kinds  of  insect 
attack  injurious  for  the  most  part  to  farm  crops  or 
stock,  or  to  matters  connected  with  farm  produce. 
Of  these  the  most  destructive  perhaps  were  the 
ravages  of  the  orchard  moth  caterpillars  in  various 
of  our  fruit-growing  counties  in  the  early  summer. 
The  foUovring  list,  however,  of  injurious  insects 
regarding  which  reference  was  made  will  show 
that  most  of  our  common  kinds  of  farm  pests 
were  present.  In  some  instances  the  loss  caused 
was  slight,  but  in  some  the  attack  was  both  preva- 
lent and  destructive  in  many  localities."  Among 
the  pests  mentioned  is  one  of  the  eelworms  which 
attack  Clover,  causing  the  disease  known  as  clover 
sickness.  These  eelworms  are  very  small,  about 
one- twenty- fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  kind  (Tylenchus  devasta- 
trix)  as  that  which  attacks  Oat  plants,  causing  the 
disease  known  as  Tulip-root,  or  segging.  The 
Clover  plants  attacked  were  found  to  be  "  more  or 
less  decaying  towards  the  centre,  and  sometimes 
down  the  main  root  stem ;  the  growth  of  the  shoots 
is  in  some  cases  deformed,  that  is,  they  are  shorter 
and  thicker  than  the  natural  form,  the  buds  also 
having  a  swelled  appearance."  The  eelworm  may 
be  found  in  these  distorted  stems  and  buds.  A 
lithographed  plate  is  given  drawn  by  Dr.  Ritzema 
Bos  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Wageningen, 
Netherlands,  to  whom  Miss  Ormerod  sent  some 
diseased  plants  for  examination,  which  shows  the 
creature  in  various  stages  of  growth.  This  pest 
seems  to  be  widely  spread,  and  in  some  places  to 
have  caused  considerable  damage  to  Clover  crops. 
As  regards  its  destruction  a  rotation  of  crops  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  means,  but  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  crops,  as  Oats,  Rye, 
Teazel,  Buckwheat,  and  Onions  are  also  attacked  ; 
Potatoes  also  have  cnflered  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  The  surface  of  infested  land  should 
be  thoroughly  buried  in  ploughing ;  "  in  this  way  all 
the  eelworms  (whether  in  the  plants  themselves  or 
those  which  will  in  all  likelihood  have  left  them 
and  be  lying  quite  in  the  surface  soil)  will  be  safely 
turned  out  of  the  way  and  (unlets  they  are  ploughed 
again  to  the  surface)  will  be  put  out  of  the  way  of 
giving  further  trouble. '  The  same  may  be  said  of 
trenching  the  ground  with  a  spade,  a  dressing  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  potash,  three 
and  a  half  to  four  hundredweight  to  the  acre,  has 
been  found  efficacious.  The  saddle  fly  is  one  of 
the  insects  now  reported  on  for  the  first  time.  The 
grubs  of  this  insect  injure  the  stems  of  Barley  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  forming  small  oval  or  narrow  hol- 
lows with  a  border  of  diseased  growth,  in  most 
cases  raised  round  them  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  row  of  little  saddles  set  along  the  straw. 
Miss  Ormerod  calls  this  insect  in  her  report  the 
saddle  fly  gnat  midge,  which  is  another  of  the  long 
names  already  alluded  to.  Why  gnat  midge  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  as  gnats  and  midges,  except  for 
8iz9,  are  very  much  alike.  The  attack  by  this  in- 
sect was  noticed  in  a  field  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
disease  known  as  Tulip-root  or  segging  in  Oats, 
which  is  now  recognised  as  due  to  the  same  kind  of 
eel  wormf(Tylenchusdeva6tatrix)  which  cause  Clover 


sickness,  seems  to  have  been  rather  prevalent  last 
year.  Half-a-hundredweight  of  sulphate  of  potash 
per  acre  is  recommended  as  a  dressing  for  infested 
ground.  The  white  woolly  Currant  scale  is  another 
insect  which  has  not  hitherto  been  reported  on, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  introduction  to  this 
country.  It  is  a  very  destructive  insect  to  Currant 
bushes,  but  forttmately  one  which  is  easily  detected 
by  the  white  cotton-like  substance  which  it  exudes 
when  it  is  laying  its  eggs.  The  scale  insect  itself 
is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  rather  more  in 
length,  of  an  oval  form,  and  dark  brown  in  colour. 
It  is  an  insect  which  is  very  likely  to  spread,  as  the 
eggs  or  young  scales  attached  to  the  cottony  down 
may  be  so  easily  carried  by  the  wind  from  one  bush 
to  another.  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants,  and 
the  common  Ribes  or  flowering  Currant  so  often 
grown  in  gardens  are  attacked  by  it.  Mr.  W. 
McKenzie,  of  Ballater,  fortunately,  has  found  an 
easy  remedy  in  whitewashing  the  bushes  with  2  lbs. 
of  lime  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water.  The  cater- 
pillars of  the  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata) 
and  various  other  moths  nearly  allied  to  it  were 
again  very  destructive  in  orchards.  The  enormous 
number  of  the  moths  in  some  places  may  be  real  ised 
from  the  experience  of  one  observer,  who  had 
fastened  sticky  bands  round  his  fruit  trees  to  pre- 
vent the  female  moths,  which  are  wingless,  from 
ascending  them  to  lay  their  eggs  near  the  buds, 
and  caught  500  in  the  band  on  a  single  tree.  Had  the 
eggs  of  these  moths  all  duly  hatched,  the  state  of 
the  trees  after  the  caterpillars  began  to  feed  may 
be  easier  imagined  than  described.  Considerable 
space  is  given  to  discussing  what  is  the  most  desir- 
able sticky  material  to  use,  the  best  means  of 
applying  it,  and  the  use  of  Paris  green  when  a  tree 
is  attacked  by  caterpillars.  Judicious  pruning  is 
also  recommended,  as  the  eggs  of  these  moths  are 
frequently  laid  on  the  twigs  at  the  end  of  the 
boughs.  I  should  rather  question  the  utility  of 
this  plan,  as  the  moths  if  able  to  do  so  lay 
their  eggs  near  the  flower-buds,  and  it  these 
are  cut  oflE  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  Among  the  insects  which  attack  Fir 
trees  is  the  giant  sirex,  or  yellow  Fir-wood  wasp 
(Sirex  gigas).  The  second  English  name  to  this 
insect  is  very  misleading  and  objectionable,  for 
it  is  not  a  wasp  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It 
does  not  sting,  and  though  a  ferocious-looking 
insect,  and  one  with  which  most  persons  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it  would  not  be  too  familiar 
with,  it  is  quite  harmless,  and  it  is  absurd  to  give 
it  the  name  of  a  perfectly  different  insect,  which 
it  only  resembles  in  being  of  a  black  and  yellow 
colour.  This  insect  appears  to  be  doing  great 
injury  to  Silver  Fir  trees  near  Whitehaven. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  power  of  the  jaws  of 
this  insect  is  mentioned.  Some  leaden  water  pipes 
were  laid  against  some  woodwork  which  was  in- 
fested by  this  sirex,  some  of  which,  evidently 
wishing  to  escape,  came  into  contact  with  the 
pipe,  and  pierced  it  in  several  places. 

The  shot  borer,  Apple  bark  beetle,  or  Pear  blight 
(Xyleborns  dispar)  is  another  insect  which  has 
found  a  place  in  these  reports  for  the  first  time.  It 
has  made  its  appearance  in  several  localities.  Why 
this  beetle  was  not  reported  on  under  the  heading 
of  orchard  insects,  but  under  that  of  Plum,  is 
not  explained.  It  injures  fruit  trees  by  boring 
tunnels  in  the  stems  and  branches ;  it  is  quite  a 
small  beetle,  being  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  in  colour  it  is  brownish ;  the  males  are 
much  smaller  than  the  females  and  somewhat 
different  in  form.  The  best  means  of  destroying 
this  pest  seems  to  be  cutting  the  attacked  tree 
down  and  burning  it.  A  new  Turnip  pest  is  men- 
tioned— the  Turnip  mud  beetle,  a  small  reddish 
brown  insect,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  Turnips ;  they  frequent 
moist  situations,  and  are  usually  more  or  less  covered 
with  mud.  Several  pages  of  this  report  are  devoted 
to  the  warble  or  hot  fly,  and  a  good  deal  is  said  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  meat  from  a  beast  which  has 
suffered  from  warbles.  On  this  point  there  seems  to 
be  some  difference  of  opinion,  some  persons  assert- 
ing that  the  meat  has  a  bitter  taste,  others,  that  it 
is  of  very  good  quality.     No  doubt  much  of  the 
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meat  along  the  back  near  where  the  maggots  are 
is  useless,  and  has  to  be  removed.  These  reports, 
as  usual,  are  very  "  wordy,"  and  might  with  great 
benefit  be  condensed,  but  the  matter  they  contain 
is  most  interesting  and  valuable,  which  makes  it 
all  the  more  a  cause  of  regret  that  they  are  not 
presente  i  in  a  form  which  would  be  more  palatable 
and  easier  assimilated  by  the  agriculturist. 

G.  S.  S. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


RHODODENDRON  ARBOREUM. 
The  hardiness  in  England  of  many  of  the 
species  of  Rhododendron  from  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas  is  either  not  generally  known  or  the 
fact  is  not  as  fully  recognised  as  it  might  be. 
There   are  hundreds   of  gardens   in  which  R. 


I  produces  every  spring  a  magnificent  display  of 
flowers.  In  exposed  situations,  although  it  is 
hardy,  its  young  leaves  are  apt  to  get  blasted 
by  cold  winds  and  frosts  in  spring  ;  its  flowers 
too  are  destroyed  by  the  same  causes.  In 
moderate  shelter,  however,  such  as  is  afforded 
by  a  belt  of  trees,  a  wall,  or  buildings,  it  escapes 
these  calamities. 

A  few  years  ago  I  noted  when  at  Singleton 
some  of  the  largest  specimens  of  Sikkiui  Rhodo- 
dendrons, which  are  there  a  magnificent  feature, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Harris,  the 
gardener  at  that  time,  I  am  able  to  give  their 
dimensions.  All  of  these  plants  were  in  the 
open,  but  sheltered  and  even  shaded  by  tall 
trees.  The  experience  both  at  Singleton  and 
Penllergare  with  these  Sikkim  Rhododendrons 


Rhododendron  arhoreum  in  the  Earl  of  Anneslej's  garden  at  Castlewellan. 
Height  26  feet.     Circumference  86  feet. 


arboreum,  for  instance,  might  be  as  successfully 
grown  in  the  open  as  it  is  at  Castlewellan,  Cork  ; 
at  Singleton  Park,  Swansea ;  and  at  Penllergare, 
the  residence  of  Sir  .J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn.  The 
accompanying  woodcut  represents  a  specimen  in 
the  gardens  at  Castlewellan.  It  is  20  feet  in 
height  and  80  feet  in  circumference.  The 
dimensions  given  for  this  species  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  are  1  foot  less  in  height  than  this.  I 
saw  specimens  of  it  at  Singleton  Park  four 
years  ago  which  were  22  feet  in  height  and  at 
least  as  much  through.  In  Cornwall,  and  even 
in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  Surrey,  this  and 
other  species  are  perfectly  at  home. 

Of  all  Rhododendrons,  R.  arboreum  must  be 
admitted  the  king.  Under  favourable  con- 
ditions it  forms  a  huge  bush,  furnished  from 
top   to   bottom   with   rich   green    foliage,   and 


clearly    demonstrated    that    both    shelter   and 
moderate  shade  were  most  agreeable  to  them. 

It  is  probable  that  in  other  gardens,  besides 
those  here  named,  there  are  large  specimen 
plants  of  R.  arboreum  and  other  kinds  esta- 
blished in  the  open  ground.  The  value  of  the 
following  list  is  in  its  suggestiveuess.  If  these 
various  species  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
can  be  grown  successfully  out  of  doors  at  Sin- 
gleton, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  tried  in  all  gardens  where  the  climatic  con- 
ditions approximate  to  those  of  Swansea. 

The  following  were  noted  in  1880  at  Single- 
ton : — 
R.  arboreum,     height  22  feet,  diameter  12  feet. 
II.  Pximeum  ,,        22         ,,  ,,  15    ,, 

K.  Falcoueri  ,,        22         ,,  ,,         17    ,, 

R.  Kendricki  „        30        ,,  „        15    „ 


height  18  feet,  diameter  12  feet 
„        18        „  „        18    „ 

„        18        „  „        13    „ 

„        10        „  „        12    „ 

„        10        „  .,        12    „ 

„        18        „ 


R.  niveum 
K.  barbatum 
R.  Thoiiijoui 
B.  fulgens 
R.  Hodgsoui 
R.  argeuteum 

R.  ciliatum,  R.  campanulatum,  and  R.  Wind- 
sori  were  also  represented  by  large  healthy 
specimens.  Returning  toR.  arboreum,  it  may 
be  added  that  in  addition  to  the  typical  crimson 
flowered  form  there  are  also  white,  blush,  and 
pink-flowered  varieties.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  genus  in  India,  and  its  geo- 
graphical distribution  extends,  according  to  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  from  Ceylon,  through  India  to 
Upper  Assam,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Indus. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  of  great  value  for 
planting  in  large  conservatories,  winter  gardens, 
itc.  They  are  much  healthier  when  planted  in 
a  bed  of  well-drained  sandy  peat  than  when 
kept  in  pots  or  tubs.  They  are  surface-rooting 
plants  and  enjoy  an  abundance  of  water  aU  the 
year  round.  Anything  approaching  sourness  or 
stagnation  in  the  soil  is  most  distasteful  to  them. 
Where  possible  it  is  of  course  preferable  to  have 
them  out  of  doors,  but  in  any  case  a  collection 
of  the  species  of  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  should 
be  a  feature  in  every  good  garden.  W. 


Large  -fruited  Almond  (  Amygdalns  communis 
macrocarpa)  — While  all  theAlmonds  are  very  beau- 
tiful, I  should,  where  there  was  space  for  only  one 
variety,  be  inclined  to  give  preference  to  the  large- 
fruited  Almond  (A.  communis  macrocarpa),  which 
differs  ic  many  respects  from  the  other  varieties. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  a  stout  vigorous  grower,  be- 
ing of  a  more  upright  habit  than  the  others,  while 
it  is  also  the  first  to  unfold  its  blossoms.  The 
blooms  are  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  white 
tinged  with  pink,  especially  towards  the  base  of 
the  petals.  It  is  a  fine  showy  tree,  and  appears  to 
be  less  particular  as  to  soil  and  situation  than  the 
other  varieties.  The  large-frnited  Almond  is  by  no 
means  a  novelty,  having  been  included  by  Loudon 
among  those  at  that  time  in  cultivation. — T. 

The  Norway  Maple.— On  April  19  in  The 
Gakdbn  a  nice  notice  appeared  by  "  T."  on  the 
Norway  Maple.  It  is  a  very  lovely  tree,  and  too 
much  can  hardly  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  has 
always  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  good  temper. 
It  is  so  beautiful  when  in  flower  that  I  wonder  the 
nurserymen  do  not  let  it  do  duty  twice  in  their 
catalogues,  once  as  a  deciduous  forest  tree  and 
once  as  a  flowering  ornamental  one.  "  T."  says 
jastly  that  it  grows  anywhere,  but  I  wish  especially 
to  point  out  its  resistance  to  the  roughest  winds. 
Here  (Liphook)  on  very  high  ground  no  blasts — 
and  they  are  most  severe— afl'ect  it,  otherwise  than 
apparently  to  strengthen  its  constitution.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  giving  autumn  tints. 
Last  year  I  feared  a  new  red  brick  chimney  was 
rising  up  at  the  back  of  a  plantation  of  which  I 
had  not  been  aware,  and  was  greatly  relieved  to 
find  on  closer  observance  that  it  was  only  the  top 
of  a  Norway  Maple  freshly  tinged  by  an  eaily  frost. 
— M.  R. 

Golden  Barberry  (Berberis  stenophylla).— Of 
the  various  evergreen  Barberries  now  in  flower  the 
two  finest  are  undoubtedly  Berberis  Darwini  and 
B.  stenophylla.  The  last-mentioned  is  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  Darwin's  Barberry  and  the  curious 
little  B.  empetritolia,  both  of  which  are  natives  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Magellan  Straits,  and 
forms  a  specimen  of  more  graceful  outline  than 
the  other,  while  the  flowers  do  not  possess  the 
rich  orange  colour  of  those  of  B.  Darwini,  though 
in  this  respect  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
variety  to  be  found  in  different  plants  of  B.  steno- 
phylla, especially  where  a  quantity  is  raised  from 
seed.  I  recently  saw  a  number  of  seedling  bushes 
of  B.  stenophylla,  many  of  which  had  reached 
flowering  sizs,  and  the  amount  of  variation  among 
them  was  very  great,  some  plants  being  quite  com- 
pact, while  others  had  the  loose  open  character  of 
their  parent,  aijd  in  foliage  a  few  showed  as  close 
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an  afBnity  to  B.  Darwini  as  to  B.  stenophylla. 
While,  however,  the  flowers  varied  in  colour  a  good 
deal,  none  of  them  were  so  deeply  tinted  as  the 
ordinary  form  of  Darwin's  Barberry.  B.  steno- 
phylla is  seen  to  very  great  advantage  when  treated 
as  a  lawn  shiub,  for  though  in  such  a  position  the 
flowers  may  be  and  are  occasionally  cut  by  late 
spring  frosts,  yet  that  seldom  happens,  and  even 
then,  irrespective  of  blossoms,  it  forms  a  very  hand- 
some shrub.  It  has  been  treated  as  a  wall  plant 
with  a  certain  measure  of  success,  but  when  trained 
in  this  manner  the  graceful  character  of  the  entire 
specimen  is  not  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when 
occupying  an  isolated  position.  It  has  also  been 
employed  for  flowering  under  glass  during  the 
spring  months,  but  when  required  for  this  purpose 
it  muat  be  subjected  to  very  little  heat,  otherwise 
many  of  the  flowers  will  not  open.  A  well-flowered 
specimen  at  a  time  when  those  outdoors  are  still 
wearing  their  winter  garb  is  a  very  attractive  ob- 
ject in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.— T. 


LEPTOSPKRMUM  SCOPARIUM. 

A  BEMABKABLY  characteristic  and  beautiful  plate 
of  L.  lanigerum  was  given  in  The  Gaeden  of 
January  8,  1881,  and  to  that  species  the  present 
one  bears  considerable  resemblance ;  indeed,  a 
strong  family  likeness  prevails  throughout  the 
entire  genus.  The  plants  usually  form  freely 
branched  bushes,  the  slender  twigs  being  clothed 
with  neat  foliage,  in  some  small  and  pointed,  while 
in  others  it  is  more  Myrtle-like.  L.  scoparium, 
now  flowering  freely  in  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, has  pure  white  flowers,  individually 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Hawthorn,  and 
borne  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  slender 
shoots,  so  that  a  specimen  in  full  flower  is  quite  a 
mass  of  white.  It  is  known  as  Captain  Cook's  Tea 
Plant,  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves  have  before 
now  been  used  as  tea.  Shrubs  of  this  class  are 
very  useful  where  there  is  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory from  which  the  frost  is  only  just  ex- 
cluded, as  their  requirements  are  not  great,  and 
besides  this,  they  are  almost  hardy  in  favoured 
spots  along  onr  southern  and  western  coasts,  being, 
in  common  with  many  of  their  allies,  included 
among  hardy  shrubs,  and  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  they  will  often  survive  many 
winters  against  a  wall  if  protected  by  a  mat  during 
severe  weather.  The  Leptospermums  belong  to 
the  Myrtle  family,  so  largely  represented  among 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Australia,  for  beside  these 
above  noted  there  are  also  the  Gum  Trees  (Euca- 
lyptus), the  Beaufortias,  Callistemons,  Melaleucas, 
Metrosideros,  and  others.  Most  of  those  included 
under  the  four  last  names  are  popularly  grouped 
together  as  Bottle-brush  plants,  from  the  fact  that 
their  long  prominent  stamens  are  arranged  around 
the  shoots  after  the  fashion  of  a  bottle-brush. 
The  Leptospermums,  and  in  fact  most  of  their 
allies,  can  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
current  season's  shoots  taken  just  as  they  become 
slightly  woody,  as  if  too  succulent  they  are  apt  to 
damp  off.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  take  o3  the 
shoots  at  a  length  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  remove 
the  bottom  leaves  for  an  inch  or  perhaps  a  little 
more,  and  dibble  the  cuttings  thus  prepared  into 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  when  a  good  watering  should  be 
given.  After  that  they  should  be  kept  close  (ill 
rooted,  which  in  a  temperature  slightly  warmer 
than  that  in  which  they  have  been  growing  will 
not  be  long.  Under  favourable  conditions  seeds 
are  often  produced,  and  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  ripe,  and  from  their 
minute  character  care  must  be  taken  not  to  sow 
them  too  thickly  or  to  bury  them  too  deeply,  as  all 
the  covering  needed  will  be  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
very  fine  sandy  compost.  H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Ceanothus  dentatlia.— This  Ceanothus  appears 
to  he  little  known,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  few 
places  in  which  it  is  eeen.  It  was  introduced  as  far 
ba.-k  a^  IS4S  frnm  California,  and  is  somewhat  tender 
compared  o  many  shrubs.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  most 
desirable  kind.     The  deep  blue  flowers  show  off  well 


on  the  deep  green  narrow  leaves.  It  ig  hardy  here  nfc 
West  Dorset,  some  12  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has 
stood  for  several  winters  as  a  bush  in  a  shrub  bed  ex- 
posed  to  the  east,  and  will  bo  a  mass  of  bloom  in  a 
few  weeks.  We  have  it  also  against  a  wall. — West 
Dorset. 

The  best  early-flowering  Currants. — The 
richest  and  deepest  coloured  variety  of  the  flower- 
ing Currant  is  atro-rubens,  in  which  both  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  and  the  racemes  in  which  they  are 
borne  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  form, 
but  this  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  rich  hue 
of  the  blossoms.  In  spite  of  its  distinct  character 
this  variety  is  very  seldom  met  with,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  a  novelty,  as  it  is  included  by  Loudon 
among  the  varieties  of  Ribes  sanguineum.  An- 
other distinct  variety  is  albidum,  which  has  large 
and  massive  racemes  of  blush-white  flowers.  The 
double- flowered  (flore-pleno)  is  very  curious  when 
closely  inspected,  but  at  a  little  distance  this  pecu- 
liarity is  not  noticed.  It  does  not  flower  till  all 
the  varieties  of  Ribes  sanguineum  are  past  their 
best.  Where  a  little  more  variety  is  required  a 
note  may  be  made  of  Gordonianum,  supposed  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  the  common  flowering  Currant 
and  the  golden  flowered  (aureum),  which  origin 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  colour  of  its  blossoms, 
as  they  are  of  a  peculiar  orange-red  tint.  Add  to 
the  above  Ribes  aureum,  and  we  have  a  good  selec- 
tion of  flowering  Currants,  sufiicient  indeed  for 
most  gardens. — H.  P. 

Berberis  congestiflora  hakeoides.— This 
is  a  remarkably  singular  and  distinct  evergreen 
species  of  Barberry,  which  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unknown  in  cultivation  till  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  forms  a  sturdy  bush, 
which  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  several  feet,  but 
the  specimens  that  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion are  small,  although  profusely  laden  with 
blossoms.  The  leaves,  which  are  from  I  inch  to 
2  inches  in  length,  are  almost  round,  the  upper 
surface  being  bright  green,  while  the  lower  is 
glaucous.  A  distinct  feature  is  furnished  by  the 
stout  coriaceous  character  of  the  foliage  and  the 
large  conspicuous  spines  on  the  margins  of  the 
leaves.  In  this  Barberry  the  flowers  are  crowded 
together  in  dense  heads,  very  unlike  those  of  any 
of  the  other  species,  but  they  are  of  the  same 
colour  as  many  other  members  of  the  genus,  viz  , 
bright  orange-yellow.  It  is,  I  believe,  as  hardy  as 
the  other  South  American  evergreen  Barberries, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  before  long  be  better  known. 
— T.  

THE  WEEK'S  WORK. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse. — Young  habd-wooded  plants.— 
Unless  this  class  of  plants  is  grown  for  exhibition 
they  are  often  seen  with  their  bottom  branches 
bare  of  leaves.  This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  training  young  stock  of  this  description.  All 
the  strongest  shoots  should  be  bent  out  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  so  as  to  bring  them  down  close  to 
the  rims  of  the  pots.  There  is  a  double  advantage 
in  this :  when  the  branches  are  secured  in  this 
position  whilst  the  plants  are  young  as  they  in 
crease  in  size  and  occupy  larger  pots  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  branches  thus  already 
trained  well  out  to  extend  in  this  direction  so  far 
as  necessary  to  hide  the  old  wood  as  it  becomes 
bare  of  leaves  ;  the  second  gain  is,  that  when  the 
strongest  shoots  are  trained  in  this  direction  it  helps 
to  regulate  the  run  of  the  sap  more  evenly.  The 
work  should  be  carried  out  whilst  the  plants  are 
small  to  save  time.  The  points  of  all  the  strongest 
growths  should  be  pinched  out  so  far  as  necessary 
to  induce  them  to  branch,  and  furnish  the  future 
specimens  sufticiently.  Heaths  and  most  of  the 
bushy  habited  New  Holland  and  Cape  plants  need 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  described. 

Azaleas. — Azaleas  require  to  be  differently 
treated.  In  place  of  pinching  the  shoots  it  is  much 
better  to  encourage  a  limited  number  of  stronger 
branches,  allowing  them  to  extend  considerably 
before  being  stopped,  simply  tying  them  out  svjfli 


ciently  to  keep  the  plants  in  shape.  When  Azaleas 
are  kept  open  and  thinner  of  branches  whilst  they 
are  young,  they  attain  treble  the  size  in  a  given 
time  than  is  possible  under  the  severe  stopping 
system,  and  they  are  much  more  likely  to  grow  into 
healthy  specimens  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of 
quantities  of  their  flowers  being  cut,  with  enough 
wood  attached,  without  doing  the  plants  any  great 
amount  of  harm,  to  make  it  possible  to  arrange 
them  in  water.  As  Azaleas  go  out  of  flower  the 
seed  buds  should  be  at  once  picked  off ;  if  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  only  a  week  or  two  they 
weaken  the  plants.  Plants  that  were  forced  so  as 
to  flower  some  time  back,  and  that  require  more 
root-room,  may  now  be  potted.  The  roots  of 
Azaleas  are  generally  in  the  best  condition  for  re- 
potting in  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  the  bloom- 
ing, that  is  provided  the  plants  have  been  kept  in  a 
genial  growing  temperature  after  they  had  flowered. 
In  all  cases  see  that  the  plants  are  free  from  thrips, 
on  the  detection  of  which  they  should  be  dipped  in 
or  syringed  with  tobacco  water,  in  which  a  little 
Gishurst  compound  has  been  dissolved. 

SwAinsoniAS. — These  plants  mostly  flower  in 
the  summer,  when  the  majority  of  the  greenhouse 
kinds  have  done  blooming,  and  on  that  account 
they  come  in  useful  for  conservatory  or  ordinary  de- 
coration. Thriving  young  specimens  that  were  cut 
back  after  flowering  last  summer,  and  that  require 
more  pot  room,  should  now  be  shifted.  Swainsonias 
will  grow  in  either  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  or 
if  the  loam  is  of  good  quality,  it  may  be  used 
alone.  But  whatever  is  used  should  be  good  enough 
to  last  for  years,  as  in  common  with  most  plants 
of  a  like  nature  that  will  not  bear  shaking  out, 
when  the  soil  gets  into  an  unsuitable  condition  for 
the  roots  to  keep  healthy  in,  the  plants  soon  die. 
Swainsonias  are  free  growers,  and  require  to  be 
well  supported  ;  much  may  be  done  to  keep  np  the 
requisite  amount  of  vigour  by  surface  dressings 
with  concentrated  manure  or  manure  water  given 
frequently  during  the  time  of  active  growth.  Large 
specimens  that  are  already  in  pots  as  large  as  it  is 
desirable  to  give  them  should  have  assistance  in 
this  way.  So  long  as  the  drainage  keeps  right  and 
the  soil  continues  sweet  and  porous,  the  requisite 
vigour  can  be  kept  up  by  this  means.  As  the  young 
shoots  extend,  they  should  be  trained  to  the  sticks 
or  trellises  that  are  employed  for  support.  In  the 
case  of  plants  that  are  used  for  clothing  pillars  or 
rafters,  and  that  are  turned  out  in  beds,  surface 
dressings  of  new  soil  should  now  be  given.  An 
inch  or  two  of  the  old  material  should  be  removed 
from  the  surface  to  make  way  for  the  new. 

Camellias. — A  difference  of  opinion  is  fre- 
quently found  amongst  cultivators  of  Camellias  as 
to  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of  manure 
water,  some  arguing  that  liquid  stimulants  do  not 
do  much  to  improve  the  growth,  whilst  others  hold 
a  contrary  opinion.  The  results  depend  much  on 
the  time  that  the  manure  water  is  applied.  It  is 
useless,  if  not  injurious,  to  give  it  to  pot  plants  be- 
fore their  roots  begin  to  move  at  the  beginning  of 
the  growing  season.  When  the  opposite  mistake  is 
made  of  withholding  assistance  for  some  time  after 
the  young  hungry  fibres  are  active,  then  the  time 
when  the  manure  is  most  effective  passes  without 
the  help  needed  being  at  hand.  Neither  is  there 
much  use  in  giving  manure  water  after  the  shoots 
have  grown  fully,  that  is,  after  the  leaves  have  at- 
tained something  like  their  natural  size.  If  manure 
water  is  given  in  the  nick  of  time,  there  is  no 
question  about  its  strengthening  power.  The 
same  holds  good  when  surface  dressings  of 
concentrated  manure  are  used.  To  have  the 
desired  effect,  they  must  be  applied  at  the  right 
time.  Whatever  is  given  in  the  way  of  stimulants 
I  should  advise  a  little  soot  being  added.  Not 
only  does  soot,  when  given  in  moderate  quantities, 
help  the  growth  of  Camellias  more  than  that  of 
most  plants,  but  it  also  frees  the  soil  from  worms. 
Plants  that  flowered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
will  now  be  about  finishing  their  growth  and  setting 
their  buds.  At  this  stage  they  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  potting.  Any  that  require  a  shift  and 
that  have  reached  the  state  named  in  their  growth 
should  be  attended  to  at  once,  as  if  the  potting  is 
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deferred  until  the   flower-buds  are  fully   formed 
the  check  may  cause  them  to  drop. 

Stove  twiners,  such  as  Dipladenias,  Stepha- 
notises,  Aristolochias,  and  IpornKas,  should  have 
regular  attention  in  training  their  shoots  as  they 
extend  to  the  wires  or  strings  that  are  used  for 
their  support.  If  left  long  to  take  their  course  the 
shoots  get  into  an  entangled  mass  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate,  or  they  lose  their  hold  of  the 
supports  and  hang  down.  AUamandas  and  Bou- 
gainvilleas  grown  in  pots  and  that  are  intended  to 
be  trained  to  trellises  or  wound  round  sticks  in- 
serted in  the  soil  should  have  their  shoots  kept  in 
an  erect  position  until  the  flower-buds  are  visible. 
Sometimes  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  supposed  trim 
appearance,  the  branches  of  these  plants  are  kept 
trained  closely  in  as  they  extend.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  they  flower  sparingly  or  not  at  all  till 
the  season  is  far  advanced. 

IxoKAS. — Where  the  plants  are  at  all  affected 
with  mealy  bug  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
insects  well  under  before  the  flowers  begin  to  open. 
Plants  that  are  vigorous  and  have  plenty  of  roots 
should  be  regularly  supplied  with  manure  water. 
Without  assistance  of  this  kind  all  through  the 
spring  and  summer,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
requisite  vigour.  To  grow  Ixoras  well  they  must 
be  liberally  dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  pot  room. 
If  the  roots  are  at  all  crowded  the  growth  will  be 
deficient,  and  the  flower-heads  will  come  propor- 
tionately small.  Potting  may  be  carried  out  at 
any  time  when  the  growth  is  moving  freely. 

T.  B. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
RuNNEE  Beans.— If  the  seed  of  these  be  sown 
much  before  the  first  week  in  May,  it  is  liable  to 
germinate  very  indifferently,  and  even  if  sufficient 
plmts  do  come  up,  they  are  frequently  crippled  by 
frosts  and  slugs.  Well-ripened  seeds  of  last  season's 
growth,  in  preference  to  any  older,  sown  now  will 
germinate  quickly  and  strong  vigorous  plants  re- 
sult. Should,  however,  early  rows  be  needed,  say 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  extra  fine  pods  some- 
what early  in  July,  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  re- 
quisite number  of  plants  in  gentle  heat,  the  seed 
being  sown  singly  in  3-inch  pots.  These  Beans  may 
be  also  transplanted  readily  from  boxes.  In  any 
case  they  must  be  hardened  off  and  finally  planted 
out  before  they  are  far  advanced  in  growth,  ample 
protection  being  also  afforded. 

Recjuieements  of  runner  Beans. — This  im- 
portant crop  well  repays  for  good  culture  at  the 
roots  and  plenty  of  space  above  ground.  Crowded 
together,  as  they  too  often  are,  the  plants  weaken 
each  other,  and  in  dry  weather  especially,  soon  fail. 
They  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  deep,  well-ma- 
nured root  run,  the  seed  being  sown  thinly,  covered 
with  3  inches  of  soil,  and,  in  any  case,  ought  to  be 
eventually  thinned  to  a  distance  of  12  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  The  old-fashioned  method  of  sowing 
in  a  double  drill  12  inches  apart,  the  stakes  used 
being  made  to  cross  each  other  near  the  top,  where 
they  are  duly  laced  together  with  a  line  of  other 
stakes,  answers  very  well  it  given  good  room  on 
each  side,  these  also  being  the  least  affected  by 
strong  winds.  We  are  content  with  single  rows  of 
plants  and  stakes,  the  former  being  disposed  6  feet 
apart,  and  stakes  from  7  feet  to  8  feet  in  length 
used.  Stakes  double  that  length  may  be  used  if 
preferred,  only  in  this  case  more  space  ought  to  be 
allowed  between  the  rows. 

Beans  without  stakes.— Although  the  method 
of  growing  runner  Beans  answers  well  in  the  open 
fields  it  is  rarely  so  satisfactory  in  private  gardens, 
a  rich  soil  and  much  shelter  promoting  a  too  strong 
growth.  In  the  open  fields  the  plants  grow  sturdily, 
the  running  growths  are  easily  kept  under,  and 
abundance  of  strong  flower-spikes  is  formed. 
Those  who  may  wish  to  try  this  plan  should  sow 
the  seed  on  fairly  good  and  rather  firm  open 
ground  in  single  rows,  not  less  than  3  feet  apait, 
the  plants  being  eventually  thinned  to  a  distance 
of  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  apart.  Further  cul- 
tural details  consist  in  mulching  the  ground,  this 
for  the  double  purpose  of  enclosing  moisture'  and 
keeping  the  pods  clean,  and  the  early  and  close  re- 


moval of  all  running  growths  as  fast  as  they  show. 
A  single  row  of  early  Potatoes  may  well  be  planted 
between  the  rows  of  unslaked  Beans,  and  two  rows 
between  those  that  are  6  feet  apart,  and  which  are 
to  be  staked. 

The  earliest  Celery. — If  a  severe  check  ii 
experienced  by  the  plants  raised  early,  or  indeed 
at  any  time,  this  tends  to  cause  a  pipy  growth  and 
early  running  to  seed.  They  move  well  out  of 
boxes  of  rich  soil  in  which  the  plants  have  been 
thinly  prepared,  but  successful  exhibitors  take  more 
trouble  in  forwarding  their  earliest  Celery.  From 
the  3  inch  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  first  placed, 
they  are  shifted  before  they  become  much  root-bound 
into  6-inch  pots,  a  rich  porous  soil  being  used.  A 
greenhouse  shelf  or  near  the  glass  in  a  pit  suits 
them  well,  and  strong  plants  ought  to  be  ready  for 
putting  out  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May. 
Those  prepared  in  pots  are  usually  more  sturdy  than 
any  grown  more  thickly  in  boxes,  and  they  also  ex- 
perience the  least  check  when  first  put  out.  There 
is,  as  a  rule,  no  necessity  to  take  this  trouble  with 
many  plants,  from  two  dozen  to  fifty  being  ample 
in  most  cases.  In  the  majority  of  gardens  very 
early  Celery  is  not  grown,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  but  little  demand  for  it.  September, 
and  in  many  instances  October,  is  quite  early 
enough  for  Celery  to  be  fit  for  use,  and  if  a  few 
dozen  or  hundreds  of  plants,  according  to  circum- 
stances, are  pricked  out  now  in  rather  rich  soil  in  a 
frame  on  a  gentle  hotbed  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
trenches  quite  as  soon  as  they  are  wanted. 

Preparing  Celery  trenches. — If  extra  fine 
Celery  is  required  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes, 
this  can  be  best  obtained  by  planting  on  well-pre- 
pared ground  in  slightly  raised  beds  rather  than 
below  the  level  in  trenches.  Nor  are  deep  trenches 
desirable  for  any  crop  it  the  subsoil  is  of  a  cold, 
moisture-retaining  nature.  Celery  is  rightly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  water-loving  plant,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth  ought  to  accompany  moisture,  or 
otherwise  the  growth  is  feeble  when  the  plants  are 
first  put  out,  and  what  also  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Celery  keeps  badly  in  water- 
logged positions.  There  is  really  no  necessity 
for,  or  any  wisdom  in  planting  Celery  in  deep 
trenches.  Better  by  far  keep  the  plants  where  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  rooting  out  into  the 
top  spit  of  ground  rather  than  into  a  cold  subsoil. 
I  also  find  that  Celery  grows  most  freely  from  the 
first  in  shallow  trenches  prepared  several  weeks 
before  they  are  required,  or  long  enough  for  both 
soil  and  manure  to  become  warmed,  pulverised, 
and  sweetened.  The  early  preparation  of  the 
trenches  also  admits  of  the  spaces  between  being 
closely  cropped  with  Lettuce,  dwarf  Beans,  and 
Radishes,  and  being  got  ready  at  a  somewhat 
slack  time  they  can  be  quickly  planted  later  on,  or 
before  the  plants  become  overcrowded  where 
pricked  out.  We  usually  follow  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  Broccoli  with  Celery  trenches,  preparing  these 
according  as  the  previous  crops  are  cleared  off. 

Sfinacii. — Frequent  or  fortnightly  sowings  of 
Spinach  have  to  be  made,  especially  if  the  old 
round-seeded  is  relied  upon,  as  this  soon  rnns  to 
seed  in  hot  weather.  Either  the  ^■icto^ia,  Long- 
standing, or  Monstrous  Viroflay  are  preferable  to 
the  common  form,  these,  in  addition  to  producing 
much  the  finest  leaves,  being  also  slower  to  run 
to  seed.  Sown  rather  thinly  either  among  rows  of 
newly-sown  Peas,  or  better  still  on  a  cool  and  well 
prepared  border,  a  north  border  answering  well, 
the  supply  may  be  kept  up  till  the  end  of  July  and 
perhaps  later.  We  usually  make  two  or  three 
good  sowings  on  a  north-west  border  in  drills 
drawn  12  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  early  and 
freely.  Thus  treated  the  weather  must  be  ex- 
tremely hot  and  dry  to  cause  the  plants  to  run 
quickly  to  seed. 

New  Zealand  Spinach  is  but  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  true  Spinach,  but  it  can  be  had  in  abund- 
ance in  the  very  hottest  weather,  and  that  is  its 
principal  recommendation.  A  dozen  plants  are 
sufiicient  for  most  places,  and  these  are  best  raised 
singly  in  small  pots  and  gentle  heat.  Sown  now 
the  plants  will  be  ready  to  go  out  at  the  end  of 
May.    A  sunny  rather  than  a  rich  position  will 


best  suit  these  heat-loving  plants,  and  if  they  are 
disposed  1  yard  apart  each  way  they  soon  cover 
the  ground.  It  is  the  young  tops  that  are  cooked 
in  this  case. 

Spinach  Beet. — This,  again,  is  another  sub- 
stitute for  ordinary  Spinach,  but,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, is  not  appreciated  if  the  true  article  is 
forthcoming.  It  is,  however,  very  easily  grown 
and  perfectly  hardy,  producing  abundance  of 
fairly  succulent  lea\es  throughout  the  winter. 
Sow  now  in  a  good  open  position  thinly  in  drills 
15  inches  apart  and  lightly  thin  out. 

W.  Iggulden. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Melons. 
When  the  fruit  in  early  pits  has  attained  the 
size  of  hen's  eggs,  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
plants  should  be  most  generous,  as  feeding  can- 
not be  continued  after  the  Melons  have  finished 
swelling.  Diluted  liquid  guano  and  soot  water, 
all  of  them  carefully  clarified,  form  the  usual  and 
best  liquid  stimulants,  but  the  best  of  deep  flesh- 
producing  food  will  be  found  in  thin  top-dressings 
of  dry,  heavy,  finely  broken  loam,  fortified  by  the 
addition  of  one-tenth  of  bone-dust  or  Thomson's 
"\'ine  manure.  Half-an-inch  of  this  laid  upon  the 
tops  of  the  pots  well  rammed  and  watered  in  very 
soon  becomes  one  mass  of  feeders,  when  the  dress- 
ing may  be  repeated,  but  in  order  to  get  full  value 
out  of  all  bone  manures  they  should  be  made  up 
in  the  potting  shed  some  weeks  before  they  are 
wanted  for  use.  Indeed,  those  who  have  the  con- 
venience might  make  up  in  the  spring  enough  to 
last  them  through  the  season. 

Later  crops.  —  Plants  in  all  stages,  from  the 
seedling  upward,  must  have  plenty  of  solar  heat 
and  moisture  after  closing,  and  there  must  be  no 
stint  of  root-moisture,  but  on  no  account  must 
stimulants  be  used,  a  hard  woody  vine  being  the 
most  likely  to  throw  fertile  laterals.  Damp  the 
walls,  but  not  the  foliage,  on  fine  mornings,  let 
the  house  range  80°  to  85°,  with  air  at  midday, 
and,  if  necessary,  bathe  the  plants  overhead  when 
the  lights  are  closed  for  the  day.  Train  the 
leaders  forward,  pinching  all  side  shoots  as  growth 
proceeds,  and  stop  the  points  when  the  plants  are 
strong  enough  to  produce  a  given  number  of  fe- 
male flowers  for  setting  and  swelling  in  unison. 
Pinch  the  points  out  of  the  laterals  the  moment 
the  female  can  be  seen,  and  the  sub-laterals  at 
the  first  leaf  when  the  fruit  is  set.  Cross-fertilise 
in  mixed  collections,  as  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to 
save  true  seed  where  two  varieties  are  grown  in 
the  same  range. 

Cucumbers. 

As  old  winter  plants  will  now  be  getting  stale, 
if  not  infested  with  spider  and  mildew,  they  should 
be  removed  as  young  ones  come  into  bearing,  for 
not  only  will  the  latter  give  finer  fruit,  but  it 
will  be  produced  at  a  tithe  of  the  expense  and 
risk.  The  main  points  after  this  date  are  solar 
in  preference  to  fire  heat,  an  abundance  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  and  good  syringing  after  closing 
for  the  day.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots  the  balls 
must  be  kept  thoroughly  moistened  with  warm 
diluted  liquid,  especially  where  former  directions 
as  to  the  avoidance  of  solid  animal  manure  have 
been  followed.  Large  sods  of  fibry  turf,  with  the 
finer  particles  beaten  out  of  them,  also  may  be 
packed  round  the  stems  and  well  over  the  rims  of 
the  pots  as  an  inducement  to  the  development  of 
fresh  roots  in  a  medium  which  cannot  possibly 
become  inert  and  sour  under  the  copious  supplies  of 
water  from  which  Cucumbers,  like  Orchids,  like  to 
refresh  on  their  way  downwards.  Dress  the  plants 
three  times  a  week,  keeping  them  thinly  trained 
quite  clear  of  the  glass,  a  circulation  of  air  above 
the  leaves  beingabsolutelynecesfary  where  trouble- 
some shading  is  not  resorted  to.  Keep  young  plants 
free  from  insects  by  dipping  or  light  smoking— the 
latter  a  dangerous  operation— and  make  a  point  of 
throwing  away  surplus  stock,  so  frequently  the 
home  of  red  spider. 

Old  jilauts. — If  these  roust  be  retained,  an  at- 
tempt at  renewal  of  vine  and  foliage  may  be  made 
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by  cutting  off  all  the  fruit  and  old  leaves,  also  some 
o£  the  straggling  and  faulty  growths,  followed  by 
light  sha'iing  and  frequent  syringing  with  extra 
warm  water,  to  which  a  little  soft  soap  and  a  pinch 
of  sulphur  may  be  added.  When  young  breaks  are 
apparent,  remove  all  old  mulching  and  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  inert  and  sour  soil  from  about  the  balls 
preparatory  to  repacking  with  rough  turfy  compost 
through  which  water  can  pass  \ery  freely.  Pieces 
of  turf  the  size  of  brickbats,  logs  of  home-made 
charcoal,  and  lumps  of  old  mortar  or  hair-plaster, 
made  warm  and  packed  firmly,  little  and  often, 
make  the  best  of  all  composts  for  Cucumbers; 
whilst  fermenting  leaves  are  unsurpassed  for  giving 
bottom-heat. 

i^;'rtmc.s.— The  first  fortnight  in  May  is  a  very 
good  time  for  turning  out  plants  in  frames,  as  they 
then  have  the  best  part  of  the  summer  for  battling 
with  the  rough  treatment  they  sometimes  receive. 
Very  few  young  gardeners  know  how  to  prepare 
materials  or  to  make  them  up  into  a  bed,  and 
those  who  do,  think  the  employment  slightly  humi- 
liating. A  good  bed,  nevertheless,  forms  the 
sheet-anchor,  whilst  plodding  perseverance  is  the 
keystone  of  success.  The  condition  of  the  bed, 
then,  must  be  the  guide  not  only  to  putting  in  the 
soil,  but  also  to  putting  out  the  plants,  as  no  amount 
of  after-attention  can  compensate  for  the  over- 
heating of  the  compost  after  it  is  placed  in  the 
frame. 

Orchard  House. 
When  early  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  passed 
the  stoning  process,  the  final  thinning  must  be  per- 
formed without  delay,  as  every  day  lost  will  de- 
tract from  the  size  of  the  fruit  now  about  to  com- 
mence the  last  swelling.  If  any  of  the  shoots, 
especially  those  upon  the  upper  parts  of  pyramids, 
are  still  growing  freely,  they  must  be  persistently 
pinched  to  maintain  the  symmetry  of  the  trees  and 
to  throw  size  into  the  fruit,  whilst  those  near  the 
base,  having  a  terminal  wood-bud  only,  must  be 
left  full  length,  otherwise  they  will  be  useless  next 
season.  Top-dressing  and  feeding,  now  in  force 
for  some  time,  must  be  continued  until  the  fruit 
shows  signs  of  changing  for  ripening,  when  pure 
water  only  will  suffice  and  improve  the  flavour. 
Ply  the  syringe  copiously  twice  a  day  ;  the  first 
time  immediately  after  the  night  air  is  shut  off, 
and  again  when  the  ventilators  are  closed  tor  the 
day,  when  the  house  may  run  up  to  15°  or  80°  with 
sun  heat.  Re-open  the  front  ventilators  about  8  p.m., 
and  maintain  Gii^  through  the  night  unless  the 
weather  is  very  cold,  when  the  loss  of  a  few  degrees 
can  be  compensated  through  the  day. 

Tlie  ijcneral  /joKse,  containing  a  selection  of  the 
best  sorts  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Pears  on 
the  floor  and  Strawberries  on  the  shelves,  will  now 
require  constant  care,  as  sudden  fluctuations  may 
greatly  reduce  the  crop.  If  arranged  in  sections, 
the  different  batches  may  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  their  requirements  until  all  the  fruit  is  set 
and  safe,  when  liberal  syringing,  watering,  and 
free  ventilation  will  suit  all  alike — the  main  object 
being  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  slightly  in  advance  of  that 
obtained  from  trees  in  the  open  air.  Disbudding, 
thinning,  pinching  and  regulating  upon  the  little- 
andotten  principle  must  now  be  followed  up  ;  and 
cleanliness  being  imperative,  all  kerbs,  shelves  and 
floors  must  be  regularly  scrubbed,  whilst  a  coat  of 
whitewash  with  sulphur  added  will  increase  the 
light  and  sweeten  the  walls.  Spider,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  can  be  kept  down  by  the  use  of  the 
syringe,  but  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  must 
be  resorted  to  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  green 
fly.  If  highly  concentrated  top  dressing  has  been 
provided  for  the  season,  a  little  may  now  be  placed 
upon  the  tops  of  the  pots  well  rammed  and  watered 
in  ;  but  the  strain  being  light,  stimulants  for  the 
present  must  be  used  with  great  care.  W.  C. 


table  work.  I  had  some  large  plants  of  Mar- 
guerites that  had  been  blooming  the  whole  winter, 
and  I  decided  to  use  their  foliage  by  cutting  off  the 
shoots.  Those  of  the  small  narrow-leaved  frutes- 
cens  surpassed  any  Fern  fronds.  They  looked  quite 
as  light  and  endured  far  more  heat  without  flagging. 
I  am  growing  on  a  batch  for  this  purpose  for  next 
winter.—  J.  C.  F. 


to  go  off  for  summer  blooming,  but  these  do  not 
comprise  the  chief  features  of  market  plant  grow- 
ing. Pinks  have  not  done  well ;  indeed  the  winter 
generally  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  cheap  hardy  plants. 

A.  D. 


Garden   Flora. 


MARKET  HARDY  PLiNTS. 

The  trade  in  these  popular  flowers  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  af  avourable  one  so  far.  This  slackness  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  the  longcontinuedspellof  drying 
easterly  winds,  which  with  frequent  frosts  at  night 
have  kept  things  back,  and  dried  them  when  lifted. 
I  have  rarely  seen  common  spring  plants  later  in 
blooming  than  is  the  case  this  year,  Pansies  and 
Violas   especially.    They   make   no   show  for  the 
hawker  unless  having  a  few  blooms,  and  so  far  the 
best  sale  has  been  in  supplying  florists  who  under- 
take the  furnishing  of  parks,  square  gardens,  and 
other  places  in  which  thousands  of  plants  are  swal- 
lowed up.     Where  the  plants  have  special  shelter — 
and  shelter  for  all  things  has  never  been  more  want- 
ing than  during  the  early  days  of  the  month — they 
are  earlier,  but  in  our  flat   district,  through  the 
folly  of  farmers  and  landowners,  shelter  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  east  winds  sweep  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  with  great  force  and  intense  cold- 
ness.   No  wonder  all  vegetation  is  so  late  and 
growth  so  slow.    The  earliest  of  flowers  seem  to  be 
the   coloured  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  white 
Arabis,  purple  Aubrietias,  and  the  crimson   and 
white  Daisies.     Big  masses  of  the  golden  tipped 
Stonecrop   have    been   giving   pleasing  colour  all 
the  winter,   but  it   is   not   now  much  in  request. 
The  golden  Valerian,  also,  the  rich  yellow  leafage, 
of  which  is  very  effective  just  now  in  combina- 
tion with  the  dark-leaved  Sweet  Williams,  is  strik- 
ingly pleasing,  but  that,  too,  sells  badly.     Doroni- 
cums  should  sell  well,  as  they  bloom  early,  but 
they  have  found  the  spring  too  dry,  and  bloom  has 
not  been  good.    Probably  the  most  popular  of  all 
hucksters'  plants  now,  but  they  are  scarce  compara- 
tively yet,  are  the  fine  fancy  or  border  Polyanthuses. 
These  will  in  time  displace  all  others  in  popular  esti- 
mation, not  only  because  so  early,  but  also  because 
so  fine  in  bloom,  so  varied,  and  beautiful.    A  market 
grower  near  me  is  much  chagrined  to  find  that  he  has 
put  out  several  thousands  of  the  gold-laced  strain. 
It  is   not  at  all  a  bad  strain  as  gold-laced  Poly- 
anthuses   ran,   but  they  make  no    show.      Even 
Exiles  and  Cheshire  Favourites  would  not  obtain 
more  than  Cd.  per  dozen  from  hawkers.     One  of 
the  greenest  and  still  most  favoured  of  plants  for 
the  London  poor  is  Southernwood,  or,  as   more 
popularly  known.  Old  Man.    This  goes  very  well, 
and  will  doubtless   always   do   so.     The  foliage 
just  now,  even  where  exposed  to  the  east  winds,  is 
of  the  richest  green  imaginable,  and  the  perfume 
always  gratifies.   Of  Daisies  the  rich  blood  crimson 
surpasses  all  other  coloured  forms,  and   the  old 
double  red  is  quite  forsaken.    Two  finer  carpet  or 
massing  plants  for  small  beds  or  for  edgings  could 
hardly  be  found  than  are  this  rich  dark  Daisy  and 
the  Giant  White.      Sweet   Williams   usually  are 
much    in    request,    but    during    the    winter    the 
Dianthus  fungus  has  played  havoc  with  the  foliage 
and  the  plants  in  some  gardens  are  almost  leafless. 
A  remarkably  fine  strain  of  broad  dark-leaved  Sweet 
Williams  seems  to  have  stood  very  well,  but  the 
narrower  foliaged  strains  have  suffered  greatly.     I 
do  not  find  that  young  plants  of  the  better  class 
blooming  sections  have  suffered,  but  old  plants  die 
away  quickly.   It  would  be  a  mistake  to  omit  sowing 
seed  annually.    The  market  grower,  however,  does 
not  care  for  the  free-blooming  strains.    It  is  rich 
coloured  leafage  which  sells  the  plants,  whilst  the 
flowers  are  comparatively  worthless.     Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  the  fine  flowered  forms  of  Sweet 


Marguerite  foliage.  —  During  the  early  Williams  clearly  must  not  look  for  plants  of  them 
months  of  this  year  I  had  an  unlooked-for  demand  on  costers'  barrows.  If  softer  weather  with  showers 
for  cat  flowers  "for  vases,  &3  ,  indoors,  and  towards  should  come,  doubtless  the  hardy  plant  trade  will 
the  end  our  supply  of  Fern  fronds  ran  out,  and  i  improve,  but  we  are  getting  so  close  upon  the 
compelled  me  to  resort  to  other  greenerv.  It  is  an  summer  planting  season  that  lost  weeks  are  rarely 
easv  matter  to  find  material  suitable  for  large  vases  '  made  up.  There  are  yet  Hollyhocks,  Antirrhinums, 
in  winter,  but  I  do  not  find  this  so  easy  for  dinner-    Columbines,  Cj'n'.erbary  Bslls,  and  similar  plants 


PLATE   751. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  WATTIANUM.* 

The  plant,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  is  given 
with   this   number,   was    introduced    by   INIr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  and  I  last  year  saw  it 
blooming  in  that  establishment  shortly  before 
Mr.  ^loon  made  his  drawing.     It  is  dedicated 
to  jNIr.  J.  E.  Watt,  of  The  Briars,  Chislehurst. 
I  myself    sliould    have    considered  it  a  tho- 
roughly distinct  species,  but  I  am  informed 
by  tlie  authorities  at   St.  Albans    that  they 
consider  it  to  be  a  natural  hybrid,  the  parents 
assigned  to  it  being  Odontoglossum  luteo-pur- 
pureumand  O.  Sanderianum.  I  think, however, 
that  this  origin  is  far-fetched,  as  the  flower  does 
not  show  any  characters  of  sufficient  importance 
or  strength  to  induce  anyone  to  rely  upon  it  as  a 
fact.  I  prefer  to  look  upon  the  plant  as  another 
of  the  new  and  beautiful  species  introduced 
to  cidtivation  by  Mr.  Sander.     0.  luteo-pur- 
pureum  is  a  very  variable  plant ;  the  vast  ex- 
tent   of   ground    over   which  it  is  naturally 
spread  gives  rise  to  many  diderent  forms,  and 
tlien  there  are  many  forms  put  down  as  natu- 
ral hybrids  of    this  species,  some  of    which 
appear  to  me  to  be   equally  as  distinct  and 
deserving  specific  rank  as  the  typical  plant. 
Our  hybridisers  of  the  future,  however,  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  speak  with  more  authority 
on  this  point  than  we  can,  when  the  hybrid  seed- 
lings grow  large  enough  to  flower.  The  Ijest  forms 
of  O.  luteo-purpureum  ap^iear  to  inhabit  the 
mountains  between  Quindiu  and  jMedellin.but 
it  is  found  to  e.xist  at  irom  7000  ft.  to  9000  ft. 
elevation,  and  in  some  of  the  outlying  districts 
a  very  poor  form  is  to  be  found.     It  appears  to 
have  been  first  found  by  M.  Linden  nearly 
half   a   century   ago   in  the  forest   of    New 
Grenada. 

0.  Wattianum  in  its  habit  of  growth  some- 
what resembles  0.  triumphans.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  short,  the  flowers  large  and 
brilliant,  resembling  those  of  0.  Harry anum 
in  the  shape  of  the  lip,  but  without  the 
objectionable  haliit  which  0.  Harryanum  has 
of  closing  its  petals.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  spreading,  the  sepals  broadest,  yellow, 
transversely  blotched  with  brownish  crimson  ; 
petals  narrower  than  the  sepals,  ground 
colour  bright  yellow  at  the  base,  dotted  with 
lines  of  brown,  above  which  is  a  large  blotch 
of  brownish  crimson,  the  tips  being  clear 
yello-w  ;  lip  white,  tinged  with  lemon  in 
front,  and  on  this  bearing  a  large  wavy  blotch 
of  rich  claret ;  the  base  is  blotched  with  a 
bluisii  violet  hue,  dotted  on  the  sides  with 
small  spots  of  cinnamon,  the  crest  very  pro- 
minent, and  the  column  long  and  slender.  I 
have  no  knowledge  from  whence  this  plant 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  iu  Mr. 
Sander's  nursery,  St.  Albans,  November  27,  18S9. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyna. 
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has  been  obtained,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  Mr.  Sander  will  try  to  obtain  mon.' 
plants  before  revealing  its  native  habitat. 
This  is  but  natural.  However  much  those 
at  home  may  wish  to  know  the  exact 
spot  whence  this  or  any  other  novelty  has 
been  obtained,  the  expense  compels  intro- 
ducers of  new  plants  to  withhold  the  exact 
localities  from  whence  they  have  been  ob- 
tained, at  least  for  a  time.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  course  of  a  little  time  Mr.  Sander  will 
find  it  convenient  to  afiord  us  the  informa- 
tion from  what  part  of  Xew  Grenada  he  has 
obtained  this  grand  new  species. 

W.    H.    GOWEH. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

BEST  POSITIONS  FOR  PEAS.' 
Position  has  more  to  do  with  the  successes  and 
failures  with  Peas  than  many  are  aware  of.  Too 
much  importance  is  attached  to  shelter,  or  such 
as  is  afforded  by  high  walls,  and  perhaps  seve- 
ral rows  of  tall  fruit  trees,  when  in  reality  Peas 
frequently  succeed  far  better  in  a  good  open 
spot  where  nothing  but  very  strong  winds  will 
damage  them.  Tall-growing  varieties  need 
strong  stakes  wherever  they  are  grown,  and  the 
more  they  are  unduly  enclosed  or  sheltered,  the 
taller  they  grow  and  the  more  liable  to  be 
twisted  about.  In  very  many  instances  gardeners 
have  little  or  no  choice  in  the  matter,  there 
being  no  outside  quarters  connected  with  the 
gardens,  or  it  may  be,  as  in  our  case,  the  prox- 
imity of  game  preserves  militates  against  grow- 
ing Peas,  or  any  other  crops  that  pheasants  and 
rabbits  appreciate,  outside  of  the  garden  walls. 
But  if  we  cannot  devote  good  open  quarters  to 
main  crop  and  late  Peas  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  taking  note  of  what  happens 
elsewhere.  For  several  seasons  past  I  have  ob- 
served what  capital  rows  of  Peas  have  been 
grown  by  cottagers  and  allotment  holders  who 
rent  gardens  on  the  highest  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Whether  the  season  be  wet  or 
dry,  brighter  dull,  the  result  is  much  the  same, 
mildew,  the  greatest  enemy  we  have  to  contend 
with,  being  apparently  quite  harmless.  As  far  as  I 
can  learn,  no  very  special  preparation  is  made 
for  the  rows  in  any  case,  the  ground  being 
merely  fairly  well  manured  and  dug  one  spit 
deep  ;  nor  in  several  instances  was  it  possible 
for  a  good  soaking  of  water  or  liquid  manure  to 
be  given,  and  yet  the  crops  were  excellent  in 
every  respect. 

Wherever  very  profitable  rows  of  Peas  are 
seen  they  are  invariably  somewhat  favoured  as 
regards  room.  If  the  rows  are  from  3  feet  to  G 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  heights  of  the  varie- 
ties, the  chances  are  the  plants  run  up,  at- 
taining much  more  than  their  normal  height, 
and  failing  to  branch  properly,  mildew,  sooner  or 
later,  also  making  its  presence  felt.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  arranging  them  thus  thickly,  it  is 
a  much  better  plan  to  dispose  the  rows  from  0 
feet  to  10  feet  apart,  the  taller  varieties  having 
the  most  room,  planting  between  these  two, 
three,  or  four  rows  of  Cauliflowers,  early 
Broccoli,  Savoy,  or  Borecole,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  latter  crops  will  not  be  shaded  to  an 
injurious  extent,  while  the  Peas  will  be  far 
more  vigorous,  yet  sturdy,  branching  and  pro- 
ductive, than  is  the  case  when  given  much  le.ss 
room.  We  have  repeatedly  tried  sowing  Peas 
in  trenches  prepared  somewhat  similarly  to 
those  intended  for  Celery,  and  also  on  trenched 
ground,  but  in  neither  instance  have  they  done 
so  well  as  have  rows  grown  on  flat,  slightly- 


raised  spaces,  4  feet  to  6  feet  wide,  between 
Celery  trenches.  Trenches  may  answer  very 
well  where  the  soil  is  of  a  shallow,  hot  and 
dry  nature,  and  where  much  water  must  be 
given  to  keep  the  Peas  in  good  bearing 
order,  but  they  are  useless  in  all  clayey  soils. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Peas  succeed 
well  on  slightly-raised,  much  exposed  ground, 
such  as  the  cottagers'  gardens  previously  alluded 
to,  and  the  Celery  ridges,  has  done  much  to  con- 
vince me  that  failures  may  be  more  often  traced 
to  atmospheric  causes  than  to  any  defective 
treatment  at  the  roots.  That  much  also  depends 
upon  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties  I  also 
readily  concede,  it  being  extremely  unwise  to 
sow  any  known  to  be  of  a  weakly  constitution. 
All  may  thrive  satisfactorily  and  crop  lieavily 
in  a  favourable  season,  but  only  those  with  a 
fairly  robust  constitution  can  be  depended  on 
to  do  well  in  either  a  wet  or  dry  summer.  For 
this  reason  I  grow  tall  varieties  principally, 
notably,  Ne  Plui  Ultra,  British  Queen, 
and  Emperor  of  the  Marrows  for  the  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn  supplies,  these  being  the  last 
to  fail  in  a  bad  season.  If  these  are  given  good 
room  both  between  and  in  the  rows,  they  grow 
strongly  and  branch  freely  in  spite  of  all 
weathers,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  mildew- 
resisting.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  any  me- 
dium height  variety,  other  than  Latest  of  All 
and  Autocrat,  I  have  yet  tried,  all,  with  these 
noteworthy  exceptions,  being  very  liable  to 
succumb  early  to  mildew  or  thrips. 

If  there  is  a  low  position  in  a  garden,  this 
is  usually  chosen  for  the  latest  rows,  or  it  may 
be  the  bulk  of  the  crops,  under  the  impression 
that  the  coolness  and  moisture  prevailing  there 
in  excess  of  higher  ground  must  be  favour- 
able to  a  clean  healthy  growth.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made.  Such  at  least  f  have 
found  to  be  the  case.  Plenty  of  fresh  air,  or 
such  as  only  can  be  had  on  high  ground,  is  the 
best  antidote  for  all  kinds  of  fungoid  or  mildew- 
ILke  diseases,  and  this  is  one  strong  reason  why 
the  late  rows  of  Peas  should  be  located  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  form  healthy  growth 
from  the  outset.  Then,  again,  seeing  that  both 
spring  and  autumn  frosts  are  most  felt  in  the 
lower  grounds,  this  is  yet  another  strong  point 
in  favour  of  sowing  in  the  highest  open  posi- 
tions. Our  garden  has  a  good  slope  to  the 
south-east,  the  lowest  quarter  being  nearly  on 
a  level  with  a  large  lake  of  water.  Not  un- 
frequently  strong  rows  of  Peas  in  good  bear- 
ing order  in  the  middle  quarters  have  been 
completely  ruined  by  October  frosts  ;  whereas 
those  located  in  the  upper  or  highest  part  have 
escaped  uninjured  till  near  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. After  having  stated  my  reasons  for  giving 
Peas  good  room  and  sowing  the  latest  crops 
especially  on  high  ground,  it  only  remains  to 
be  added  that  they  well  repay  for  liberal  culture 
from  first  to  last.  W.  I. 


Tomato  disease. — Reqaldng  a  good  sapply  of 
Tomatoes  and  over  a  long  period  during  the  last 
year  and  not  having  any  pit  or  house  accommoda- 
tion that  I  could  devote  to  their  culture,  I  resolved 
to  try  them  in  any  place  where  room  could  be 
touni  under  glass  or  on  warm  walls  outside.  In  the 
open  air  where  the  Tomatoes  were  planted  so  that 
the  glass  coping  (which  is  18  inches  wide)  kept 
the  foliage  dry,  not  a  sign  of  disease  was  to  be 
seen,  while  out&ide  of  this  coping  and  on  the  same 
wall  only  a  few  feet  away,  where  the  foliage  had 
nothing  to  protect  it  from  the  rain,  all  the  fruits 
were  diseased.  In  the  Peach  case  there  is  a  low 
framed  trellis  close  to  the  glass, and  early  in  spring 
I  had  to  remove  a  Peach  tree.  Here  I  placed  five 
Tomato  plants  in  pots,  training  them  to  this  trellis. 
Having  a  shelf  over  on  which  I  wished  to  place 
some  plants  I  waiited  to  retard  in  the  antumD,  I 


resolved  to  leave  the  front  light  open  continuously. 
The  two  lights  in  front  of  the  Tomatoes  were  also 
kept  open.  This  allowed  the  rain  to  blow  in  on 
the  foliage  of  the  Tomatoes,  and  the  water  from 
the  plants  on  the  shelf  made  them  damp  frequently. 
On  these  plants  the  greater  portion  of  the  fruit 
was  diseased,  while  those  growing  on  the  back 
where  they  could  not  get  their  foliage  damp  had 
not  one  diseased  fruit  or  leaf.  The  lesson  I  de- 
duced from  the  above  was  to  keep  the  foliage  as 
dry  as  possible,  by  placing  the  plants  where  the 
drip  from  the  wall  coping  will  not  touch  them,  also 
by  keeping  them  in  the  sun  and  placing  old  lights  in 
front  of  them  in  the  autumn.  I  remember  some 
years  ago  seeing  in  the  autumn  a  grand  crop  with- 
out any  signs  of  disease  growing  on  a  board  fence 
with  an  old  frame-light  placed  in  front  of  the 
plants.— John  Cbook. 


KIDNEY  OR  DWARF  BEANS. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  more  useful  and  quick- 
growing  crops  than  these,  and  few  more  popular 
vegetables  on  the  dining-table,  yet  amateurs  are 
not  generally  fully  alive  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  cultivated  or  even  to  their  value  and 
quality.  In  many  instances  they  may  not  be  needed 
at  the  same  time  that  runner  Beans  are  plentiful ; 
in  others  they  are  given  the  preference  at  all  times, 
while  in  any  case  they  are  the  first  to  be  produc- 
tive, and  for  this  reason  alone  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated in  every  garden.  The  earliest  crops  should 
be  grown  on  a  warm  or  south  border,  the  middle  of 
April  being  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  the  seed. 
Being  naturally  very  tender  plants,  any  thus  early 
raised  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  moderately 
severe  frost  unless  protected  in  some  way,  and  the 
better  plan  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  have  the 
proper  conveniences  is  to  sow  the  seed  at  once 
singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and  set  them  in  heat  to  ger- 
minate. The  seedlings  being  early  placed  near  the 
glass  and  duly  hardened  off  somewhat  will  soon  be 
ready  for  planting  out,  and  it  they  can  be  covered 
with  hand-lights  when  these  are  taken  ofi"  the 
Cauliflowers  a  good  start  will  be  made.  About 
eight  strong  plants  are  sufficient  for  each  hand- 
light,  the  latter  being  arranged  closely  together  in 
rows  with  a  little  space  between  them.  Very  little 
further  trouble  need  be  taken  with  this  crop  beyond 
attending  to  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  hand- 
lights,  these  being  raised  off  the  ground  with  the 
aid  of  bricks,  according  as  head  room  is  needed. 
Whether  or  not  seed  has  been  sown  early  in  the 
open  or  plants  raised  in  heat,  a  piiucipal  sowing 
ought  to  be  made  about  the  first  week  in  May,  a 
good  succession  being  afforded  if  both  an  early  and 
maincrop  variety  are  got  in  at  the  same  time.  A 
sunny  position  and  if  possible  moderately  rich  free- 
working  soil  ought  to  ba  devoted  to  this  important 
crop,  and  thus  treated  the  plants  grow  rapidly  and 
strongly,  a  heavy  early  crop  of  tender  pods  result- 
ing. In  order  to  have  a  continuous  supply  of 
young  pods,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  several 
large  or  small  sowings  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  establishment  at  rather  less  than  monthly 
intervals  up  to  the  end  of  July.  In  no  case  is  a 
rich  or  moist  position  needed  or  to  be  commended, 
this  class  of  Beans  succeeding  well  in  compara- 
tively poor  sunny  sites.  Dwarf  Beans  succeed  parti- 
cularly well  when  grown  on  the  spaces  between  early 
got-out  Celery  trenches,  a  single  line  with  perhaps  a 
row  of  Lettuces  put  out  on  each  side  being  enough 
for  each  ridge.  Crowded  together  anywhere  they 
soon  fail,  and  do  not  long  remain  productive  unless 
the  pods  are  kept  closely  gathered  as  fast  as  they 
are  fully  formed.  If  seed  is  saved,  it  should  be 
from  the  earliest- raised  rows,  gathering  young  pods 
from  these  ceasing  directly  others  are  available 
from  the  next  breadths,  and  in  this  manner  the 
crop  will  ripen  to  a  certainty.  We  invariably  save 
several  quarts  of  the  variety  preferred  for  forcing, 
as  we  are  then  certain  of  having  sound  new  seed, 
which  always  germinates  quickly  and  strongly.  If 
there  is  a  demand  for  dried  Haricot  Beans,  then 
ought  the  white-seeded  Longsword  to  be  sown 
extensively  and  at  once,  this  variety  being  very 
productive  and  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the 
ordinary  running  Haricot  varieties. 
Oiborn's  Forcing  is  a  very  dwarf  quick-growing 
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variety,  and  well  adapted  for  sowing  early,  but  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  is  a  heavier  cropper  and  more  continu- 
ous bearing,  and  for  this  reason  is  to  be  preferred. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  only  sorts  suitable  for 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  crops,  as  at  diffe- 
rent times  I  have  tried  Syon  House,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Fulmei's  Forcing,  and  Early  Prolific  with  good  re- 
sults, and  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  have 
them  in  stock  should  not  rely  upon  them  for  this 
season  at  any  rate.  The  rows  of  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding may  well  be  disposed  18  inches  apart,  the 
seed  being  sown  thinly  and  covered  with  3  inches 
of  soil,  and  the  plants  duly  thinned  out  to  about  6 
inches  apart.  There  are  several  very  productive  va- 
rieties distributed  by  Continental  seedsmen,  but 
nearly  all  that  I  have  tried  have  failed  to  find  fa- 
vour in  this  country.  For  the  main  crop  I  yet 
prefer  either  Canadian  Wonder  or  Negro  Longpod, 
the  former  producing  the  largest  pods,  while  the 
latter  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  colour.  These 
being  vigorous  growers  ought  to  receive  more  room, 
the  rows  being  2  feet  or  rather  more  apart,  and 
the  plants  thinned  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  9 
inches  apart.  All  the  support  needed  by  the  more 
dwarf  early  varieties  can  be  given  by  simply  well- 
moulding  them  up,  but  in  addition  to  thus  drawing 
up  the  soil  on  either  side  to  the  stems  of  the 
stronger  growers,  these  also  well  repay  for  being 
lightly  staked  up.  Kept  upright  and  given  good 
room,  they  grow  taller,  branch  freely,  and  yield  a 
profusion  of  long  clean  straight  pods,  which  are 
valuable  either  for  home  use  or  exhibition 
purposes.  For  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  I 
may  add  that  one  row,  or  several  short  ones  equal 
to  a  length  of  20  feet,  is  usually  sufficient  at  one 
time  for  all  other  than  comparatively  large  esta- 
blishments, one  quart  of  seed  thinly  sown  thus  go- 
ing a  long  way.  Blanks  may  be  made  good  by 
transplanting  with  a  trowel.  I.  M.  H, 


justice  and  produce  in  the  winter  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  If  the  soil  be  deeply  trenched  and 
manured  to  carry  the  double  exaction  imposed  upon 
it,  then  growth  in  both  cases  is  so  gross  that  the 
expected  result  is  defeated  in  that  way.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  needful  to  plant  so  very  wide  to 
allow  the  two  crops  ample  room,  then  nothing  is 
gained,  and  the  rows  of  each  kind  might  better 
have  been  planted  more  closely,  and  thus  let  each 
plot  of  land  carry  its  one  crop.  It  is  particularly 
objectionable  to  Potatoes  that  their  top-growth 
should  be  crowded  by  other  crops.  One  great 
essential  to  Potatoes  is  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
Where  the  soil  is  even  of  moderate  quality  I  plant 
in  rows  :>  feet  apart,  and  would  not  attempt  the 
planting  out  of  any  other  crop  between  them,  and 
yet  a  better  crop  of  tubers  is  produced  than  is 
got  from  rows  closer  together.  Succession  of 
crops  is  good  practice  only  when  one  crop  is  cleared 
before  the  other  is  planted.  A.  D. 


POTATOES  AND  SUCCESSION  CROPS. 
Unless  Mr.  Murphy  lives  in  a  sort  of  Potato 
paradise,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  why  so  excel- 
lent a  gardener  should  risk  Potato  tops  above 
ground  the  first  week  in  April  out  in  the  open. 
Here  it  is  tempting  Nature  to  have  them  through 
the  ground  so  early  as  the  first  week  in  May,  for 
once  cut  hard  down  the  crop  is  half  destroyed. 
Better  far,  where  no  protection  can  be  afforded,  to 
plant  later,  so  that  the  growth  shall  not  be  pre- 
maturely destroyed  by  frost.  It  may  be  true  that 
with  very  early  varieties  a  successional  crop  of 
some  winter  vegetable  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is 
possible  only  to  have  as  a  rule  Coleworts,  autumn- 
sown  Onions,  winter  Spinach,  late  Celery,  Lettuces, 
&o.,  but  the  Potatoes  must  begot  oil'  early  indeed  to 
enable  Brussels  Sprouts,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers, 
Broccoli,  &c.,  to  follow.  Planting  even  in  rows  3  feet 
apart  to  allow  of  a  successional  crop  to  be  planted 
between  them  is  rarely  a  gain,  even  with  early 
breadths,  whilst  on  good  land  strong  growing  late 
Potatoes  will  allow  but  little  light  and  air  for  plants 
between  the  rows,  evea  when  they  are  i  feet  apart. 
Almost  always  both  crops  are  spoiled  and  much 
labour  is  lost.  It  is  not  merely  that  in  the  plant- 
ing out,  let  ever  so  much  care  be  taken,  that  the 
Potato  tops  are  not  matsiially  injured,  but  during 
the  lifting  of  the  Potatoes  in  the  autumn  the  winter 
crop  is  materially  harmed  also.  I  have  never  seen  a 
good  winter  crop  resulting  from  this  double- 
cropping  plan.  It  is  a  method,  on  the  whole,  much 
the  best  left  alone.  Almost  the  only  successful 
double  cropping  seen  about  here  is  found  in  sowing 
Runner  Beans  in  rows  1  feet  apart  and  planting  out 
rows  of  Brussels  Sprouts  between  them.  As  the 
Ranner  Beans  are  pinched  and  kept  dwarf,  and  the 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  got  out  ere  the  Beans  are  half 
grown,  both  crops  fairly  start  on  even  terms.  The 
growth  out  in  an  open  field,  however,  never  exhibits 
that  coarseness  found  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
Even  where  space  is  limited,  it  is  wiser  to  reserve 
ground  for  strong-growing  winter  crops  than  it  is 
to  attempt  too  much  and  fail  by  double  cropping. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  eaily 
white  Broccoli,  Savoy  Cabbages,  Scotch  Kale,  and 
some  other  strong  growers  must  begot  out  early— in 
fact,  during  June — if  they  are  to  do  themselves 


IMPROVEMENT     AMONGST    PEAS     DURING 

THE  LiST  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY.* 
The  Pea  is  so  well  known  as  constituting  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  kingdom,  and  is  so  highly  appreciated  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  that  1  think  the  com- 
mittee of  this  conference  has  acted  wisely  in  giv- 
ing the  subject  prominence;  for  although  the  time 
of  year  for  practical  illustration  is  somewhat  in- 
convenient, the  opportunity  for  discussion  is  appro- 
priate, and  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  matter 
should  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  writer, 
who  has,  during  thirty  years,  found  Pea  breeding 
and  selecting  a  laborious  and  interesting,  if  an  un- 
profitable, occupation. 

Time  and  the  syllabus  set  before  me  will  hardly 
permit  of  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the  work 
which  has  been  done  towards  the  improvement  of 
Peas  during  the  period  covered  by  my  paper,  for  it 
is  probable  that  in  this  time  more  has  been  effected 
than  was  ever  previously  attempted.  The  work 
has  chiefly  been  confined  to  this  country,  but 
recently  cross-breeding  and  selection  of  Peas  have 
to  some  extent  received  successful  attention  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  Peas  would  seem 
also  to  be  popular.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  well-directed  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  and  a  few  others,  I  am 
not  aware  that  much  has  been  attempted,  the  re- 
quirements for  green  Peas  and  their  use  being 
there  different  from  and  much  more  limited  than 
in  Great  Britain — Peas,  as  we  know  and  grow 
them,  are  essentially  a  favourite  vegetable  of  John 
Bull  and  his  relations. 

It  will  be  neither  possible  nor  necessary  for  me 
here  to  enter  upon  a  discursive  history  of  the  Pea, 
but  authorities  aflirm  that  its  origin  has  been  lost 
in  obscurity.  Certain  it  is  that  it  was  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  Cireeks,  and  Romans,  and  probably 
to  our  Saxon  forefathers  and  the  prehistoric  occu- 
pants of  the  Lake  Dwellings. 

Botanioally,  the  Pea  (Pisum  sativum,  the  garden 
Pea,  including  Pisum  arvense,  the  field  Pea,  as  a 
variety  only)  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
Leguminosse,  and  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the 
corolla  being  formed  of  a  large  and,  when  ex- 
panded, erect  back  petal  called  the  standard,  two 
wings,  or  side  petals,  and  the  keel,  consisting  of 
two  smaller  petals  united  in  front;  these  enclose  a 
style  with  a  carpel  or  legume  (the  incipient  pod), 
and  ten  coherent  stamens,  five  long  and  five  short. 
Fructification  or  fertilisation  of  the  Pea,  as  with 
some  other  papilionaceous  flowers,  takes  place 
naturally,  when  the  blossom  is  yet  unopened  and 
about  half-sized,  and  a  day  or  two  before  it  ex- 
pands. The  original  plant  was  most  likely,  in  its 
normal  state,  of  a  tall  scandent  or  climbing  habit, 
the  stalks  of  the  compound  leaves  of  all  the  varie- 
ties, whether  dwarf  or  tall,  terminating  in  tendrils 
which  enable  the  plant  to  grasp  neighbouring  ob- 
jects for  its  support.  I  take  it,  then,  that  all 
dwarfing  is  unnatural,  and  has  been  secured  by 
cultivation  and   selection,  this  feature,  neverthe- 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  Laxton  at  the  Vogeta'jle 
Conference  at  Chiswiok,  September  24,  18S9. 


lees,  proving  an  advantage  in  many  cases  to  the 
gardener,  and  a  consequent  improvement.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fair  length  of  straw  is  often  of  ma- 
terial value  to  agriculturists  and  large  growers  of 
Peas  for  boiling,  &o. 

Taking  the  Pea  as  a  cultivated  food  plant,  we 
may  divide  it  into  two  sections— garden  and  agri- 
cultural. These  are  again  usually  separated  into 
early,  main-crop,  and  late  varieties,  according  to 
their  respective  periods  of  maturing ;  into  tall  and 
dwarf  sorts,  according  to  the  length  of  straw  ;  and 
into  wrinkled  and  round  or  plump  and  indented 
seeded  kinds,  as  indicated  by  the  shape  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  seed. 

Gaeden  Peas. 
Garden  Peas  may  be  again  divided  into 
Shelling  Peas,  containing  such  as  are  used  for 
shelling  green ; 

Boilers,  which  are  those  varieties  usually  grown 
in  large  breadths  for  their  seeds  to  be  used  for 
soups  and  cooking  in  the  dry  state  ;  and 

Mangetout  or  Sugar  Peas,  which  have  thick  and 
fleshy  pods,  which  in  some  parts  are  cooked  and 
eaten  green  with  the  Peas,  in  the  s.ime  manner  as 
we  use  Runner  and  French  Beans. 

In  prospecting  for  improvements  in  Shelling 
Peas  we  have  to  look  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
particular  variety  will  be  useful.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, dividing  them  again  into  three  classes,  with 
names  which  I  shall  call  as  follows  :  — 

Class  I. — Lamb  Peas:  those  usually  eaten  in 
the  early  season  and  in  this  country  frequently 
with  lamb,  and  consisting  of  the  smaller  round 
and  wrinkled  seeded  early  varieties — the 
ju'titx  jiois  of  the  French— and  which  require 
to  be  gathered  and  eaten  young. 

Class  II. — Ham  or  Bacon  Peas,  which  are 
generally  required  and  liked  of  a  more  farina- 
ceous nature,  as  eaten  with  ham  or  bacon,  and 
which  may  housed  when  somewhat  more  mature 
than  those  of  Class  I.,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  main  or  second  crop  round  or  plump 
seeded  sorts  are  best  adapted. 

Class    III.— Marrowfats   or    Quality   Peas, 
which   include  those  of    a  rich   and   sugary 
flavour  and  buttery  texture,  and  are  usually 
of  the  larger  wrinkled  seeded  and  mostly  main 
crop  or  late  varieties. 
From  this  classification  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Peai 
although  good  for  Class  I.,  would  be  unsuitable  for 
the  purposes  of  Class  II. ;  and  that  the  varieties  in 
Class  II.,  although  useful  and  desirable  Peas,  would 
be  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  Classes  I.  and  III. 
This  classification  will  also  tend  to  show  that  for 
all  these  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  many  variations 
of  climate,  position,  and  seasons,   for  which  the 
British  gardener  has  to  provide,  a  great  many  sorts 
of  Peas  are  necessary ;  and  it  all  these  require- 
ments are  to  be  met,  a  good  many  varieties  must 
yet  continue  to  be  grown,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  limit  ourselves  to  the  half-dozen  varieties,  more 
or  less,  so  often  urged  as  sufticient. 

Boiling  Peas,  usually  known  as  "  boilers,"  and 
used  for  cooking  in  the  dry  state,  split  or  whole, 
are  usually  obtained  from  the  large  and  plump 
seeded  hardy  and  heavy-cropping  sorts,  such  as 
the  Blue  Imperials. 

Sugar  or  Mangetout  Peas,  with  thick  and  fleshy 
pods,  although  largely  used  on  the  Continent, 
may  be  dismissed  as  almost  unknown  in  Englith 
cookery. 

Agricultueal  Peas. 
Our  second  principal  division  of  the  cultivated 
Pea,  although  strictly  within  the  limits  of  my 
paper,  can  only  claim  a  passing  mention  here,  as 
but  little  improvement  has  been  attempted  amongst 
them — an  advance  in  earliness  only,  as  hereafter 
shown,  having  been  secured. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  see  in  what  directions 
improvements  in  the  garden  Pea  should  be  looked 
for.    These  appear  to  me  chiefly  to  be — 
In  slicHlny  Peas: 

Increased  precocity  and  earlier  and  later  fitness 
tor  gathering  green,  coupled  with  a  hardier  and 
more  vigorous  plant. 
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Increased  productiveness,  especially  for  market 
and  large  culture. 

Larger  size,  with  ample  filling  of  the  pod  and 
proportionate  size  of  the  Peas  ;  and  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  and  colour  of  the  pod  for  market 
purposes. 

A  more  continuous  period  for  gathering  green  in 
the  second  early,  main-crop,  and  late  classes;  and 
in  some  cases 

A  more  protracted  and  simultaneous  maturing 
amongst  the  earlies,  in  order  that  the  ground  may 
be  quickly  cleared  for  re-cropping. 

A  reduction  of  the  extreme  leafy  propensity  in 
the  later  varieties,  so  as  to  counteract  mildew. 

And  where  large  pods  have  been  obtained 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Sugar  Pea,  to  en- 
deavour to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  excess  of  thick- 
ness and  fleshy  substance  of  the  shell. 

In  boilin;/  Peas  : 

Increased  productiveness  and  hardiness  of  plant, 
combined  with  a  fair  length  of  straw  and  easy 
solubility  in  cooking  of  the  ripe  seed,  which  should 
be  also  of  good  size. 

And  all  new  introductions  should  be  capable  of 
setting  their  flowers  freely  in  moist  weather. 

We  now  come  to  the  means  by  which  these  ad 
vantages  have  been  and  are  hereafter  to  a  further 
extent  likely  to  be  secured. 

Firstly,  by  selection,  following  a  rare  natural  or 
insect  cross-fertilisation,  but  more  generally  by 
watching  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Pea  to  vary 
and  run  back  or  revert ;  and,  secondly,  by  artificial 
cross-fertilisation  and  carefully  continued  selec- 
tion. 

Regarding  natural  or  insect  cross-fertilisation  in 
the  Pea,  I  had  up  to  a  recent  period  concluded 
that  it  was  practically  impossible,  but  later 
obseivations  have  tended  to  modify  that  opinion, 
and  I  now  hold  that  this  does  occur  more  often 
than  had  been  anticipated,  through  the  agency  of 
thrips  and  other  minute  insects,  which  appear  to 
feed  on  the  pollen  prior  to  the  expansion  of  the 
flower;  and  that  the  presence  of  "rogues,"  as  the 
irregular  plants  are  termed,  in  a  crop  of  Peas  is 
sometimes  due  to  this  agency.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  selection  was  probably 
the  only  means  by  which  the  then  varieties  of  Peas 
had  been  obtained ;  but  about  that  period  the 
great  master  of  horticulture,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  President  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
artificial  cross-fertilisation  of  Peas,  and  with  what 
good  success  is  attested  by  his  famous  tall  and 
dwarf  marrows,  still  grown  and  in  vogue  in  some 
localities.  The  work  was  subsequently  taken  up 
by  the  late  Dr.  McLean,  Colchester — who  must  be 
considered  the  father  of  modem  Pea  improvements 
— and  has  since  been  largely  continued  by  numer- 
ous workers,  whose  productions  have  become  mostly 
available  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Daring  that  period  the  writer  alone  has,  wisely 
or  unwisely,  contributed  to  the  ever-increasing 
catalogues  about  fifty  existing  or  departed  varie- 
ties. It  will  therefore  probably  be  expected  by 
practical  listeners  that  I  should  briefly  state  the 
means  adopted  ;  and  as  I  have  during  that  period 
effected  some  hundreds  of  crosses  between  most  of 
the  best  and  approved  sorts  of  Peas,  the  crosses  in 
many  cases  being  repeated  and  reversed,  and  all 
recorded,  I  will  describe  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
artificial  cross-fertilisation  of  the  Pea,  an  opera- 
tion which  has  frequently  been  considered  a  difli- 
cult  one,  but  which  in  fact,  where  a  good  eye, 
steady  hand,  and  a  pair  of  small  sharp-pointed 
scissors  are  available,  will  with  but  slight  practice 
be  found  a  very  simple  one. 

As  I  have  previously  shown,  natural  fertilisation 
usually  takes  place  in  the  flower  of  the  Pea  before 
expansion,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessful cross,  the  operator  must  let  his  work  pre- 
cede this,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  operate  two 
or  three  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
and  when  the  incipient  blossom  is  about  one-third 
its  mature  size.  This  is  done  by  carefully  slitting 
np  with  a  scissors'  point  the  front  of  the  keel  petal 
and  removing  the  anthers  before  the  pollen  be 
shed,  for  should  this  have  taken  place  in  the 
slightest  degree,  it  will  be  well  to  abandon  the 


operation  and  recommence  on  another  flower.  The 
foreign  poUen  of  the  desired  variety  can  then  be 
applied  through  the  opening  made  in  the  keel  of 
the  flower  to  be  fertilised,  either  from  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil  or  by  direct  application  of  the  ripened 
pollen-bearing  anthers  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
carpel.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  an  easily  ac- 
quired movement  of  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
right  hand  holding  the  pollen-bearing  flower,  the 
keel  of  which,  with  its  point  inserted  in  the  open- 
ing made  in  that  of  the  flower  to  be  operated  upon, 
may  be  drawn  back  over  the  anthers,  and  the  pollen 
will  be  delivered  by  a  jerk  or  spring  into  the  de- 
sired position.  I  rarely  use  a  camel's-hair  pencil 
in  cross-fertilisation,  as  it  brings  considerable  risk 
of  introducing  other  pollen  or  undesirable  foreign 
matter  in  combination  with  the  poUen  to  be  used. 
After  the  operation  has  been  performed,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  pinch  out  the  crown  and  all  the  flowers 
and  pods  on  the  plant  except  those  cross-fertilised. 
If  in  conducting  the  operation  care  has  been  taken 
not  to  injure  the  organs  of  fructification,  and  these 
are  in  ripe  condition,  and  sufficient  pollen  has  been 
applied,  the  pod,  if  the  weather  be  not  too  wet  or 
moist,  will  probably  set,  and  in  due  course  ripen 
its  complement  of  seeds.  By  means,  however,  of 
cross-fertilisation  alone,  and  unless  it  be  followed 
by  careful  and  continued  selection,  the  labours  of 
the  cross-breeder,  instead  of  benefiting  the  gar- 
dener, may  lead  to  utter  confusion,  because,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  the  Pea  under  ordinary 
conditions  is  much  given  to  sporting  and  reversion, 
for  when  two  dissimilar  old  or  fixed  varieties  have 
been  cross-fertilised,  three  or  four  generations  at 
least  must,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, elapse  before  the  progeny  will  become 
fixed  or  settled ;  and  from  one  such  cross  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  by  sowing  every  individual  Pea  pro- 
duced during  the  three  or  four  generations,  hun- 
dreds of  different  varieties  may  be  obtained ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  I  have  found  that  where  the 
two  varieties  desired  to  be  intercrossed  are  unfixed, 
confusion  will  be  confounded,  and  the  variations 
continue  through  many  generations,  the  number  at 
length  being  utterly  incalculable. 

We  must  therefore  still  largely  look  to  selection 
as  the  final  means  of  obtaining  permanent  im- 
provements in  the  Pea,  and  I  fear  the  results  of  the 
recent  work  of  I'ea-crossers  can  hardly  be  fully 
appreciated  for  some  years  to  come,  during  which 
their  labours  must  be  carefully  followed  by  those 
of  the  seed-grower. 

To  the  late  Dr.  McLean  I  am  deeply  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  his  then  fine  new  varieties. 
Little  Gem  and  Advancer,  the  blood  of  which 
being  mingled  with  that  of  my  own  Prolific  Long- 
pod,  raised  in  ISfiS  by  crossing  Sangster's  No.  1 
with  Beck's  I'rizetaker  Green  Marrow,  formed  the 
base  of  a  good  many  of  my  earlier  productions. 
Alpha  originated  from  a  cross  between  Little  Gem 
and  Ringleader.  William  the  First  comes  from 
Little  Gem  and  Prizetaker,  and  .Supreme  from 
Advancer  and  Prizetaker.  Subsequently,  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  pod,  I  introduced 
the  blood  of  the  large  tall  Sugar  Pea,  which  led  to 
the  production  of  Superlative ;  and  although  this 
Pea  was  much  abused  for  its  fat  sides  and  puffy 
interior,  it  served  its  purpose,  and  has  left  its 
mark  unmistakably  in  the  increased  size  of  the  pod 
of  many  of  our  best  newer  varieties,  and  has  since 
been  well  displaced  by  its  more  comely  progeny. 

My  own  endeavours  have  been  directed  chiefly 
towards  gaining  in  earliness  with  both  garden  and 
agricultural  Peas,  towards  the  increase  of  size,  well- 
filling  of  the  pod,  improvement  of  the  quality,  and 
to  the  production  of  later  garden  varieties,  and 
these  of  moderate  height,  so  as  to  continue  the 
supply  of  Green  Peas  over  a  longer  period.  Re- 
calling advances  made  in  earlier  maturing,  I  may 
refer  to  Laxton's  Earliest  of  All  and  Harbinger  (now 
more  generally  known  as  Eclipse)  as  earlier  round 
blue-seeded  half-dwarf  garden  varieties,  equalling 
if  not  exceeding  in  precocity  DiUeston's  Early 
Ringleader  or  Prince  Albert ;  to  one  new  agri- 
cultural variety,  Laxton's  Early  Maple,  obtained  by 
crossing  the  old  Maple,  or  Partridge  Pea  with 
Ringleader,  and  in  precocity  quite   equalling  the 


earliest  garden  Pea.  Amongst  dwarf  Peas  to 
American  Wonder  (apparently  a  reproduction  of 
the  original  type  of  Little  Gem),  Multum  in  Parvo, 
William  Hurst,  and  Chelsea  Gem,  all  excellent 
early  dwarf  wrinkled  sorts,  and  Blue  Peter,  a  good 
round  blue  dwarf  variety.  Laxton's  No.  1  (the 
wrinkled  form  of  Harbinger),  Alpha,  and  Dr.  Hogg, 
as  good  quality  half-dwarf  wrinkled  earlies,  pre- 
ceding most  of  the  old  round  early  white  Peas ; 
but,  although  possessing  higher  quality,  combin- 
ing more  tender  constitutions,  a  defect  which 
seems  almost  inseparable  when  high  quality  is 
sought  to  be  coupled  with  precocity;  these  early 
wrinkled  Peas  having  also,  during  our  cold  pro- 
tracted springs,  to  contend  with  slugs,  snails,  birds, 
and  insects,  which  all  appear  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  and  the  round  varieties,  and  to  single 
out  the  more  tender  and  sweeter  plants  of  the 
wrinkled  forms.  We  have,  however,  in  William 
the  First,  and  especially  in  its  recently  re-selected 
earlier  and  originally  dwarfer  form,  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  quality,  fertility,  and  beauty  of  pod,  com- 
bined with  a  good  constitution  and  in  earliness 
approaching  Earliest  of  All,  and  the  earliest  round 
white  varieties,  the  ripe  seeds  of  William  the  First 
being  of  an  indented  or  semi-wrinkled  character. 

1  might  mention  that  this  Pea,  originally  2i  feet 
in  height,  had  in  some  trade  stocks  become  fully 

2  feet  higher,  and  probably  it  will  ever  require 
constant  and  continuous  selection.  Other  promis- 
ing and  larger-podded  and  larger-seeded  early  sorts, 
including  Gradus,  will  doubtless  soon  be  forth- 
coming, but  as  such  are  not  actually  in  commerce, 
time  alone  can  justify  their  adoption  into  the 
Horticultural  Studbook.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
second  early  and  main-crop  varieties  that  so  much 
has  undoubtedly  been  achieved  in  increased  size 
and  beauty  of  pod. 

To  Mr.  Culverwell  we  are  largely  indebted  for 
these.  In  Telegraph  he  gave  us  a  decided  im- 
provement in  size  and  beauty  of  pod  and  a  good 
and  useful  Pea.  From  this  would  appear  to  have 
been  selected  the  fine  large-podded  dwarfer 
varieties,  Stratagem  and  Pride  of  the  Market, 
which  in  some  seasons  are  unapproachable  as  half- 
dwarf,  large-podded  main-  crop  varieties.  Telephone 
and  Duke  of  Albany  seem  also  to  be  results  selected 
from  the  same  cross,  each  of  which  are  material 
gains  on  Telegraph,  Telephone  being  a  wrinkled 
form  of  that  variety  with  a  paler  pod,  and  Duke 
of  Albany  wrinkled  with  a  dark  green  pod.  This 
Pea  in  most  respects  approaches  nearly  the  highest 
standard  possible  in  main-crop  Peas,  as  the  pods 
are  very  large,  handsome,  of  good  colour  and  well- 
filled,  the  quality  excellent  and  fertility  fair, 
the  straw  being  also  of  moderate  length,  the 
only  shortcoming  appearing  to  be  a  constitution 
which  renders  it  unfitted  for  some  seasons  and 
situations.  Many  other  second  early  and  main- crop 
sorts,  with  fine  pods  and  showing  advances  in  one 
or  more  directions,  have  been  obtained,  notably 
Paragon  and  Alfred  the  Great  as  earlier  editions  of 
the  "Telephone  type;  and  amonst  the  useful,  hardy, 
and  free-bearing  3-feet  Peas  of  medium  season,  in- 
troduced during  the  period  covered  by  this  paper, 
I  may  note  Prince  of  Wales,  Fillbatket,  Invincible, 
and  Laxton's  Standard  (now  more  generally  known 
as  Wordsley  Wonder),  Dr.  McLean,  and  G.  F.  Wil- 
son, and  two  good  all-round  4-feet  Peas  in  Mr. 
Standish's  Criterion  and  Laxton's  Charmer,  both 
high  quality,  handsome,  and  productive  wrinkled 
sorts,  and  whose  merits  have  hardly  been  fully  re- 
cognised. Amongst  the  later  main  sorts  we  have 
John  Bull,  a  fine  half-dwarf  wrinkled  Pea,  but  of 
an  over-leafy  habit,  and  consequently  succeeding 
only  in  certain  seasons  and  localities.  In  the  later 
varieries  we  have  gained  Superiority  (Eckford)  and 
Walton  Hero  (W.  H,  Laxton),  both,  I  believe,  from 
crosses  between  Telephone  and  British  Queen,  and 
advances  in  size  and  earliness  on  that  much-ap- 
proved tall  I'ea.  Amongst  the  latest  Peas  we  have 
added  Omega,  Latest  of  All,  and  Perpetual- bearer, 
all  dwarfed  types  of  the  well-known  Ne  Plus  t'ltra, 
and  to  these  no  further  commendation  can  be 
accorded,  for  undoubtedly  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  sjn., 
Jejes'  Conqueror,  or  rather  its  broad-podded  selec- 
tion, known  formerly  as  Buckley's  General  Wynd- 
ham,  is  still  the  Pea  of  Peas ;  but  though  Ne  Plus 
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Ultra  is  of  high  quality  and  good-looking,  it  is  tall 
and  very  late,  and  we  still  want  its  earlier  and 
dwarfer  prototype,  which  will  probably  be  soon 
provided  for  us  in  some  of  the  newer  varieties  not 
yet  thoroughly  fixed.  Lastly,  we  have  the  remark- 
ably fine,  but  unSxable  Pea,  Evolution. 

In  the  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  principal  in- 
troductions of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  I  fear  I 
may  have  unintentionally  omitted  some  sterling 
varieties,  but,  as  my  experience  is  only  limited,  I 
must  ask  your  indulgence  and  correction.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison  I  have  drawn  up  from  my 
own  recollection,  and  the  slight  sources  of  re- 
search open  to  nie,  the  following  list  of  some  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  varieties  of  garden  Peas 
previously  in  cultivation  :  — 

Popular  Garden  Peas  i.v  Cultivation  about  IgCl. 
Early  vir'cties.  Main-crop  varieties. 

•Dilleston's  Early  Ring- 
leader *Blue  Scimitar 
Double -blossomed      *Bedman'8  Imperial.  Im- 
Frame  perial  Blue 
*SaDgster's  No.  1,  Daniel        WojOford  Marrow 
O'Kourke                               James'  Prolific 
Early  Emperor                       *Veitch'8  Perfection 
Danecroft  Rival, or  Early      *S'orksIiire  Hero,   Hair's 
Daneeroft  Dwarf  Mammoth 
*  Advancer 
Tom  Thumb 
♦Little  Gem  (?) 

Late  varieties. 
Second  earjij  variefies. 

*Prizetaker,        Defiance,      *British   Queen,    Ward's 
Rising   Suu,   or    Bel-  Incomparable 

lamy's  Green  Marrow        Tall  Green  Mammoth 
Dickson's  Favourite  *Ne   Plus    Ultra,   Je.ves' 

♦Champion  of  England      ,         Conqueror,      General 
A  uvergne  Wyndham 

Fairbjard's  Surprise  aud      'Kuight's     Tall     White 
Fortyfold  Marrow 

•Harrison's     Glory     and      *Knight's   Dwarf    White 
Perfection  and  Green  Marrows 

Barliidge's  Eclipse 
*Blue  Prussian 
and  out  of  these  I  believe  the  varieties  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (■*)  are  still  grown  on  a  consider- 
able scale,  and  that  few  only  in  the  list  have  bicome 
altogether  displaced. 

Comparing  the  above  with  the  recent  introduc- 
tions referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  added 
to  onr  useful  Peas  good  first  early  round  and 
wrinkled  blue-seeded  varieties,  a  good  early  in- 
dented green  marrow,  and  several  fine  early  dwarf 
wrinkled  and  round  varieties  for  garden  and  market 
culture. 

Amongst  second  earlies  we  have  gained  both  in 
siz3  and  filling  of  the  pods,  and  in  fertility  and 
hardiness.  In  the  main-crop  sorts  perfection  in 
size  and  beauty  of  pod  has  been  nearly  approached, 
and  in  the  direction  of  new  late  Peas  we  have  re- 
duced the  height  without  loss  of  quality,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  dwarfer  types  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
and  in  the  British  Queen  race  we  have  advanced 
somewhat  in  earliness  and  sizs  of  pod.  Great 
further  gains  have  doubtless  been  obtained  in  the 
fine  varieties  recently  certificated  by  this  society, 
but  whose  good  qualities  have  not  yet  been  fully 
realised ;  and  although  it  has  often  been  urged 
that  we  are  getting  too  many  new  Peas,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  good  many  should  be  brought  forth,  in 
order  that,  after  a  crucial  trial  of  years,  which  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  the  public  as  consumers  and 
by  growers  in  quantity,  the  fittest  alone  may  even- 
tually survive,  for  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
more  than  a  good  percentage  will  reach  that  en- 
viable position,  as  in  every  new  introduction,  how- 
ever sanguine  its  foster-parent  may  be,  the  public 
test  will  frequently  bring  to  light  some  unlooked- 
for  weakness,  rendering  it  only  partially  fitted,  or 
totally  unfitted,  for  its  intended  position. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  advances  made, 
the  numerous  requirements  for  improved  varieties 
adapted  for  particular  purposes,  soils,  and  seasons, 
and  the  loss  by  natural  elimination,  one  improved 
variety  soon  becoming  displaced  by  a  better,  I 
thick  Pea  raisers  have  done  only  what  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  pace  with  the  times;  they  have 
achieved  many  advances,  and  have  in  the  numerous 
cross-fertilisalioEs  laid  the  foundations  for  still 


greater  improvements,  but  there  is  scope  for  new 
work  in  the  direction  of  greater  hardiness  or  im- 
proved constitution  and  fertility.  The  gain  in  large 
well-filled  pods  has  sometimes  been  the  subject  of 
ridicule,  but  where  Peas  are  grown  by  the  acre, 
and  the  produce  reaches  several  hundreds  of  bushels, 
Id.  or  2d.  per  bushel  saved  in  gathering  may  often 
represent  an  average  rent  of  the  land,  and  the  time 
saved  in  shelling  the  larger-podded  Peas  is  also  of 
some  value.  The  advance,  therefore,  in  the  size  of 
pod  has  been  consequently  a  material  improve- 
ment ;  gain  in  earliness  is  also  well  appreciated 
both  by  the  consumer  and  the  grower.  To  the 
former  a  few  days  gained  often  represents  by  no 
means  a  trifling  profit;  it  may  double  or  treble  the 
value  of  the  crop.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  we 
have  secured  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
many  important  and  material  improvements  in  our 
favourite  vegetable — the  Pea.  But  we  have  yet 
room  for  new  varieties,  especially  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good  hardy  market  Peas,  with  large  hand- 
some deep  green  pods,  medium  short- join  ted  straw, 
and  producing  freely  at  each  joint  from  the  ground 
upwards;  and  for  market  purposes  it  is  essential 
that  the  pods  should  be  of  a  deep  green  colour,  for 
however  good  the  quality  may  be,  the  higher- 
coloured  sorts  will  always  command  a  higher  price. 
The  producer  of  such  a  Pea  would  not  only  benefit 
himself  and  theconsumer,but  if  he  canaddahundred, 
or  even  fifty,  bushels  of  green  pods  per  acre  to  the 
present  yield,  he  may  put  into  the  pockets  of  the 
grower  an  additional  £5  or  more  per  acre,  and  at 
the  same  time  do  something  towards  counteracting 
the  present  depreciation  of  the  land. 

For  other  reasons  besides  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  labours  of  the  grower  and  selector 
ought  never  to  cease,  for  the  character  of  precocity 
in  the  Pea  gradually  becomes  reduced.  If  all  the 
advances  in  earliness  claimed  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  were  added  together,  each  new 
early  variety  generally  aspiring  to  be  from  seven  to 
fourteen  days  ahead  of  all  its  compeers  and  prede- 
cessors, early  Peas  would  now  come  in  with  the 
new  year;  but,  in  fact,  these  allegations  are  not 
altogether  wide  of  the  truth,  for  those  who  grow 
early  Peas  largely  will  probably  have  no' iced  that 
certain  portions  of  the  stock  ripen  cff  before  the 
bulk,  and  shell  out  and  are  lost  before  the  crop  can 
be  harvested,  and  this  process  being  frequently  re- 
peated the  stock  ultimately  loses  considerably  in 
earliness.  Similar  loss  also  arises  from  the  attacks 
of  birds,  mice,  &a  ,  on  the  earliest  pods;  and  again, 
when  early  Peas  are  gathered  green,  the  first 
gatherings  include  most  of  the  earliest  to  ripen, 
and  the  remnant,  consisting  of  the  latest,  is  often 
saved  for  seed.  In  reality,  therefore,  there  is 
ground  for  the  claim  of  extra  earliness,  the  new 
foundling  being  in  advance  to  some  extent  of  the 
old  stock  or  sort,  which  has  not  been  carefully  pre- 
served or  selected.  This  loss  is  a  constant  one, 
and  has  to  be  met  either  by  the  selector  or  cross- 
breeder.  A  similar  process  also  goes  on  with  re- 
gard to  the  height  of  Peas ;  the  dwarfer  plants  get 
lost  or  left  in  harvesting,  and  ultimately  the  stock 
consists  of  its  longer-strawed  portions  only.  We 
must  therefore  ever  be  watchful  and  on  the  move 
in  order  to  counteract  these  persistent  tendencies 
to  deterioration  of  our  existing  stocks  of  Peas, 


STIRRING  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  SOIL. 
What  an  immense  amount  of  good  is  done  by  a  fre- 
quent stirring  of  the  surface  of  the  land  when  under 
crop.  I  do  not  mean  a  mere  scratching  with  the  rake, 
but  a  deep  honest  moving  of  all  the  surface  with  the 
hoe  or  fork,  that  will  leave  all  the  pores  open  to  let 
in  the  air  and  sunshine,  which  areso  beneficial  to  root 
action  in  spring.  Plants  growing  in  a  hard  baked 
soil  soon  show  signs  of  distress.  Sometimes  these 
signs  are  misunderstood  by  the  inexperienced  culti- 
vator, who  rushes  off  for  his  water-pots  instead  of 
seizing  the  hoe,  breaking  up  the  soil  around  the 
plants,  and  filling  up  the  cracks  through  which  the 
moisture  was  rapidly  escaping.  Again,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  ways  of  hoeing.  One  man  slides 
the  hoe  along  the  surface,  raising  a  dust,  but  neither 
kills  the  weeds  nor  yet  stops  the  outlets 
through  which  the  precious  moisture  is  escaping, 


and  if  such  work  is  examined  next  day  its  want  of 
thoroughness  will  be  painfully  manifest.  If  the 
surface  is  stirred  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  deep  the 
weeds  will  all  die,  and  the  plants  will  benefit  from 
the  loose  mulch  of  soil  which  protects  and  encour- 
ages the  roots.  A  good  old  gardening  friend  years 
ago,  when  good  work  was  more  valued  than  it  ap- 
pears to  be  now,  used  to  stir  the  soil  deeply  among 
his  crops  regularly  once  a  week  from  the  time  they 
came  through  the  surface  till  they  pretty  well 
covered  the  land.  He  said  it  paid,  and  doubtless 
he  was  right.  Very  little  watering  is  required 
where  the  surface  is  properly  managed  and  stirred 
systematically.  But  this  surface-stirring  should 
only  be  done  when  it  is  dry.  Hoeing  or  forking  in 
wet  weather  is  not  only  throwing  time  away,  but  it 
injures  the  land  bydestrojing  its  elasticity.  Soil 
that  is  trodden  upon  in  wet  weather  loses  tone,  and 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  not  work  in  it  freely. 
Even  light  land  may  be  injured  by  much  treading 
in  wet  weather,  and  working  upon  heavy  land  when 
it  ii  wet  will  ruin  its  fertility  for  that  season.  In 
planting  out  seedlings  during  a  showery  time  I 
never  tread  upon  the  land,  but  use  a  light  board 
that  will  reach  across  the  bed  and  wide  enough  not 
to  press  unduly  upon  it.  It  is  always  best, 
where  one  can  manage  it,  to  do  the  planting  just 
before  the  rain  comes,  not  after.  E.  H. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CARAGUATAS. 

This  is  a  genus  belonging  to  Tillandsioe.  It 
contains  many  handsome  species,  which  well 
deserve  recognition,  and  require  only  the 
treatment  given  to  Tillandsias.  The  kinds 
noted  here  I  consider  the  best : — 

C.  Zahni.— This  plant  has  several  claims  to  our 
attention;  first,  the  beauty  of  its  leaves;  second,  the 
richness  of  its  inflorescence,  which  when  in  flower, 
coupled  with  its  foliage,  renders  it  a  plant  of  great 
elegance  ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  bears  the  name  of 
its  discoverer,  who  was  collecting  for  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  sent  them  this  plant  shortly  before  he 
perished  by  drowning,  adding  another  to  the  long 
list  cf  those  who  have  perished  when  plant-collect- 
ing. The  plant  was  discovered  just  twenty  years 
ago.  but  it  has  been  but  very  little  known  or  seen 
in  English  gardens.  I  saw  this  species  flowering 
in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Chelsea, 
but  I  have  since  seen  the  plant  much  finer  with 
Belgian  growers.  The  stems  form  a  rosette  of  long 
lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  sheathing  at  the  base 
and  smooth,  each  a  foot  long.  The  base  is  rich 
yellow,  streaked  with  brownish  crimson,  the  middle 
portion  of  the  leaf  crimson.  This,  again,  becomes 
yellow  higher  up,  and  the  tips  pass  into  bright 
green  ;  the  inflorescence  is  erect ;  the  bracts  below 
the  flowers  are  long,  narrow,  and  bright  scarlet, 
and  a  few  bracts  between  the  flowers  are  rich 
yellow,  tipped  with  scarlet,  the  remaining  bracts 
being  simply  yellow,  which  is  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  The  combination  of  yellow,  crimson, 
scarlet,  and  green  is  wonderfully  brilliant.  It 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  Chiriqui,  Central 
America. 

C.  LINGULATA  is  another  brilliant  plant  of  some- 
what more  robust  habit,  forming  a  dense  and  hand- 
some rosette  of  leaves,  which  grow  individually 
some  18  inches  long,  and  are  quite  unarmed.  The 
colour  is  green,  streaked  on  the  back  with  reddish- 
brown.  'The  inflorescence  is  erect,  attaining  to 
about  a  foot  in  height.  The  lower  bracts  are  red, 
tipped  with  green  ;  the  upper  ones  bright  red  ;  the 
flowers  yellowish-white.  It  comes  from  Columbia 
and  Ecuador. 

C.  LiSGULATA  CAEDiNALis  —This  plant  is  simi- 
lar to  the  last,  but  the  uppar  bracts  are  more  bril- 
liant in  colour,  and  have  the  extreme  tips  green, 
the  corolla  also  being  more  orange-yellow.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  variety  from  Western  and  New 
Grenada. 

C.  'Van  Vol.xemi.— In  this  plant  the  leaves  are 
plain  green,  each  some  2  feet  or  more  long,  sheath- 
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ing  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  The 
spike  is  erect,  a  foot  long,  the  flower-bracts  being 
deep  red,  the  flowers  yellow.  It  grows  in  New 
Grenada  at  considerable  elevation?. 

C.  Andrban  A  — This  is  a  very  pretty  little  spe- 
cies, and  when  in  llower  very  showy.  Its  leaves, 
plain  green  and  slightly  scurfy,  are  each  from  a  foot 
to  '2  feet  long.  The  spike  is  erect,  about  is  inches 
long ;  the  stem  bright  red,  bearing  numerous  green 
bracts;  flower-bracts  reddish-green,  enclosing  in 
each  a  few  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  comes  from 
New  Grenada  at  an  altitude  of  11,00(1  feet. 

C.  Devansayana. — This  is  a  somewhat  strong- 
growing  plant,  but  still  very  handsome  ;  the  leaves 
are  very  broad  at  the  base,  the  outside  streaked 
with  dark  brown  at  the  back,  which,  extending  up- 
ward, becomes  lost  in  the  green  of  the  upper  and 
narrower  part  of  the  leaf.  The  inflorescence  does 
not  attain  so  great  a  height  as  the  leaves,  and  the 
flower-bracts  are  bright  scarlet,  streaked  with  yel- 
low.    It  is  a  native  of  Ecuador. 

C.  <  )3YANA. — This  is  a  large  plant  with  a  spread- 
ing habit,  bearing  a  somewhat  large  rosette  of 
leaves,  which  are  each  about  a  foot  long,  tapering 
to  a  point  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flower-stem 
very  short,  supporting  a  dense  globose  head  of 
scarlet  bracts  and  yellow  flowers.  It  comes  from 
Ecuador.  W.  H.  G. 


Vitis  heteroph.ylla.  —  We  now  have  this 
pretty  variegated  climber  in  good  condition.  Al- 
though 'laite  hardy,  I  have  never  seen  it  out  of 
doors  in  such  fine  condition  as  it  may  be  had  as 
a  pot  plant.  We  propagate  It  from  cuttings  and 
the  plants  are  grown  on  freely,  that  is,  they  are 
potted  in  good  rich  loamy  compost,  and  given 
every  encouragement  to  make  fine  growths.  Of 
course,  the  variegation  is  not  very  good,  but  they 
make  nice  plants  for  the  next  season.  They  are 
placed  in  the  open  late  in  the  autumn  and  allowed 
to  remain  to  let  the  wood  finish  ripening  off.  The 
first  batch  is  started  early  in  January,  and  if  the 
plants  do  not  break  freely  they  are  stopped,  but  if 
they  start  with  three  or  four  shoots  from  the  base, 
they  will  make  good  plants.  The  first  leaves  have 
very  little  variegation,  but  as  they  advance  the 
white  markings  become  more  distinct,  and  the  ulti- 
mate leaves  are  almost  all  white,  the  lateral  shoots 
also  producing  very  prettily  variegated  foliage. 
When  the  leaves  at  the  points  of  the  shoots  are 
almost  all  white,  the  plants  axv  at  their  best.  After 
a  time  these  fall  off.  This  pretty  vine  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended  for  decorations. — F.  H. 

Lilium  Harrisi  (the  Bermuda  Lily)  —It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  start  the  dry  bulbs  of  this  Lily 
into  growth,  though  otherwise  it  is  an  almost  con- 
tinuous grower.  The  smallest  bulbil  even  when 
shifted,  it  not  allowed  to  become  dry  and  lose  its 
root- fibres,  grows  on  unchecked.  Last  November 
I  received  some  splendid  bulbs,  each  about  10  inches 
in  circumference.  They  were  quite  dry,  without  a 
root,  but  perfectly  sound — indeed,  they  are  perfectly 
sound  today.  They  were  then  potted  up  in  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  leaf  mould  with  some  old  rot- 
ten manure,  peat,  and  silver  sand,  and  put  in  my 
greenhouse  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes.  I  ex- 
amined them  several  times,  repotted  them,  gave  them 
tepid  water  when  required,  and  after  six  months' 
waiting  they  are  now  only  slowly  moving.  It  can- 
not be  for  want  of  heat,  as  the  temperature  rarely 
went  below  50°  Fahr.,  and  with  snn-heat  often 
reached  90°.  Besides,  at  least  two  dozen  others  in 
various  stages  of  development  beside  them  never 
ceased  to  grow  during  that  time.  One  in  an  8-inch 
pot  has  eight  splendid  blooms  just  about  to  open. 
Is  the  Bermuda  Lily  grown  and  exported  by  the 
Japanese  '  Certainly  my  bulbs  were  as  dry  as  if 
they  came  as  far.  My  experience  with  Lilium 
auratnm  and  the  deliciously-scented  lancifolium 
group  when  imported  is  just  the  same.  Millions  of 
bulbs  have  been  imported,  and  most  of  those  who 
have  thought  over  the  matter  maintain  that  there  is 
not  a  bulb  more  in  the  country  than  was  the  case  ten 
years  ago,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  millions 
never  bloomed  at  all.  Now,  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  same  extent  to  home-grown  bulbs,  especially  if 
the  root-fibres  can  be  kept  alive,  so  as  to  commence 


root-action  after  being  received.  Three  conclusions 
seem  warranted  :  1,  homegrown  Lilies  (bulbs)  are 
more  certain  to  start  into  growth  than  imported, 
and  amateurs  had  better  not  order  them  until  the 
spring ;  2,  nurserymen  when  executing  orders  should 
pack  the  bulbs  either  in  damp  Moss  or  other  mate- 
rial, so  as  to  preserve  the  roots  fresh  ;  3,  very  little 
water  can  be  safely  given  in  winter. — W.  J. 
Murphy,  Chmmel. 


STRIKING  COMBRETUM  PURPUREUM. 
That  this  plant  can  be  struck  from  cuttings  of 
the  shoots  is  very  often  disputed.  At  p.  o66, 
in  April  last  year,  I  gave  some  details  as  to 
striking  this  plant  and  Ipomsea  Horsfalliaj. 
Mr.  Lynch,  at  p.  520  (.June  8),  gave  an  account 
of  the  success  he  had  had  in  rooting  cuttings  of 
the  Combretum,  with  some  useful  hints,  which, 
if  followed,  will,  I  know  from  experience,  enable 
anyone  to  strike  it.  "Scepticus"  (June  2'2, 1889, 
p.  574),  who  informed  us  that  he  had  been  propa- 
gating for  the  trade  for  some  years,  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Lynch's  statement,  which  he 
refused  to  accept  without  further  proof.  I  am 
not  now  engaged  in  the  cultivation  or  propaga- 


Rnoted  cutting  of  Combetum  purpureum. 

tion  of  stove  plants  ;  consequently  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  substantiate  what  I  had  written.  But 
I  recently  received  a  photograph  (here  repro- 
duced) from  Mr.  Harrow,  of  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden,  of  a  rooted  cutting  of  the 
Combretum  which  he  had  struck,  and  also  a 
strong  rooted  cutting  of  the  Ipomiea,  which 
tells  its  own  tale  so  far  as  regards  that  plant  ; 
whilst  the  engraving  sets  the  matter  at  rest 
respecting  the  Combretum,  and  perhaps  may 
convince  those  who,  because  they  do  not  succeed 
in  what  they  attempt,  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  everyone  else  must  fail.  Anyone  who  is 
desirous  of  propagating  the  plants  in  (juestion, 
and  will  follow  the  course  stated  by  jMr.  Lynch, 
or  act  upon  the  hints  which  I  gave,  will  find 
that  he  can  soon  raise  a  stock  of  these  hand- 
some climbers.  T.  B. 


Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  and  A  tenuis- 
simus. — I  have  both  of  these  fine  kinds  turned  out  in 
borders  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  is  not 
much,  if  anything,  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  in  the  winter  season.  They  are  grow- 
ing in  stiff  loamy  soil,  and  by  their  luxuriance  are 
evidently  quite  at  home.  The  growth  conliaues 
throughout  the  season,  the  plants  apparently  not 
minding  being  occasionally  cut  rather  severely. 
They  are  trained  to  wires  fixed  perpendicularly  to 


keep  them  well  within  bounds,  and  when  any 
shoots  are  needed  to  be  cut  they  are  merely  thinned 
out  of  the  thickest  parts.  The  warmer  end  of  any 
greenhouse  would,  I  consider,  be  a  safe  place  to 
grow  these  beautiful  plants,  especially  the  tem- 
perature does  not  often  fall  below  40°,  but  where 
13°  is  considered  an  average.  Treated  in  this  way 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be  troubled  with  so 
many  insect  pests ;  neither  the  bug  nor  the  scale 
would  thrive  so  well  upon  them.— .1.  II. 


PANCRATIUM8. 


(faiey  lilies.) 
In  the  interesting  article  by  "  J.  H."  on  these 
lovely  Lilies  in  The  Garden  (p.  303),  the  writer 
suggests  that  they  should  be  called  Fairy  Lilies,  a 
very  appropriate  name.  I  quite  agree  with  "  J.  H." 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Pancratiums. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  I  divided  some  which  were 
then  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  I  removed  all  the 
soil  from  the  roots,  and  cut  away  those  that  were 
dead.  I  then  potted  the  bulbs  singly,  putting  the 
small  ones  in  i!  A -inch  pots,  and  the  largest  in  7- 
inch  siz9.  The  compost  used  was  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  and  the  pots  are  now  full  of  clean  healthy 
root?,  the  plants  making  some  good  leaves.  I  fail 
to  see  the  force  of  "W.  I.'s"  notion  (p.  372)  that 
these  and  other  allied  plants  should  not  be  divided, 
especially  as  he  has  succeeded  well  with  plants 
thus  treated.  I  believe  the  fault  is  in  not  dividing 
them  often  enough,  or  in  doing  it  at  the  wrong 
time.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  lot  of  bulbs 
crowded  up  together  in  the  same  pot  will  in  time 
weaken  each  other,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same 
as  with  other  subjects,  viz  ,  some  must  die  out  and 
in  doing  so  will  bring  decay  and  disease,  which 
will  spread  and  gradually  weaken  the  whole  stock. 

I  believe  there  are  many  who  hold  the  same 
opinion  as  "  W.  I ,"  especially  with  regard  to 
Eucharis,  yet  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently 
divided  without  harm  being  done  proves  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  notion. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  to  deal  with  a  lot  of 
Eucharis  which  had  been  standing  in  the  same 
pots  for  a  considerable  time.  The  plants  in  question 
were  in  good  health  and  produced  a  fair  crop  of 
bloom  in  December,  but  the  blooms  were  small  and 
the  plants  showed  signs  of  weakness.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  January  that  I  divided  them.  All  the 
soil  was  shaken  from  the  roots  and  the  bulbs  sorted 
out,  the  strongest  being  potted  in  10-inch  pots,  six 
bulbs  in  each  pot.  They  were  not  allowed  to  get 
withered,  but  were  placed  in  a  brisk  stove  tempera- 
ture with  a  moist  atmosphere.  Of  course,  the 
plants  were  checked  for  a  time  and  lost  a  few 
leaves,  but  they  soon  recovered  and  grew  away 
freely.  By  the  end  of  March  we  had  a  good 
crop  of  bloom,  but  probably  not  from  the  same 
bulbs  which  flowered  in  December.  I  may  here 
remark  that  I  have  experienced  failures  with 
Eucharis,  but  it  has  been  with  plants  which  have 
shown  evident  signs  of  decay  before  being  dis- 
turbed. I  believe  decay  is  sometimes  brought 
about  through  cutting  off  the  flower-stems  too  low. 
as  they  then  rot  off  down  into  the  bulb  and  provide 
a  good  nest  for  the  mite  to  breed  in.  When  this 
enemy  gets  a  fair  start,  it  is  difficult  to  arrest  its 
progress. — F.  H. 

In    The    Garden,    Apiil    i'.t    (p.    372), 

I  note  remarks  by  "  W.  I."  on  my  article  rela- 
tive to  the  culture  of  the  Pancratiums.  I  mutt 
at  once  admit  that  I  have  never  experienced  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  their  culture  ;  I  could  not 
therefore  give  practical  instances  of  any  failure. 
The  experience  I  recorded  was  the  outcome  of 
several  years'  practice  in  a  successful  manner.  In 
"  W.  I.'s  "  concluding  remarks  he  names  the  true 
cause  of  many  a  failure  in  a  nutshell  as  follows : 
"  But  if  the  drying-off  or  resting-in-cold-pit  process 
is  attempted,  &c."  I  never  attempt  either  one  or 
the  other  (neither  cid  I  recommend  it),  and  should 
consider  it  bad  practice  to  do  so.  It  need  not  be 
wondered  at  if  failures  in  such  cases  did  occur,  for 
it  would  be  contrary  to  all  common  sense  to  treat 
P.  fragrans  or  any  other  tender  species  from  similar 
tropical  localities  in  such  a  manner  and  expect  sue- 
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cessfal  resulta.  Under  the  treatment  which  I  re- 
commended, the  bnlbs  would  not  be  shaken  out  of 
the  soil  in  order  to  get  at  the  offsets  more  than 
once  in  tb '  e  years.  Surely  that  could  not  be  con- 
sidered "f  1  .quently  pulling  them  to  pieces."  When 
the  work  of  division  and  repotting  is  done,  if  every 
care  is  taken,  as  "  W.  I."  must  have  done  with  his 
stock  at  the  start  from  divisions,  nearly  all  the 
roots  may  be  preserved  intact.  Afterwards,  it 
watered  to  an  excessive  extent,  then  comes  in  the 
probability  of  an  attack  of  mite  upon  the  roots  and 
eventually  the  bulbs.  When  plants  have  had  such 
treatment  every  care  is  needful  until  they  are  re- 
established, and  when  this  is  given  them  I  do  not 
for  my  own  part  fear  the  mite  in  the  least.  In  my 
opinion  the  soil  after  a  few  years  needs  renewal, 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  such  moisture- 
loving  plants  as  the  Pancratiums ;  and,  again,  after 
a  few  years  in  the  same  pot,  there  must  have  been 
from  year  to  year  many  of  the  roots  in  a  decaying 
state,  for  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  plants 
could  go  on  constantly  making  fresh  roots  and 
never  losing  any.  These  roots  that  thus  decay 
would  ofl'er  a  refuge  for  the  mite.  In  my  remarks 
I  never  alluded  to  either  Eucharis,  Amaryllis,  or 
Vallotas,  and  should  not  think  of  advising  the 
same  treatment  for  these  as  I  did  and  still  do  for 
Pancratiums.  My  impression  is  that  "  W.  I."  will 
find  that  his  plants  in  a  few  more  years  will  be 
disposed  to  decline  in  vigour,  the  more  so  as  the 
bulbs  continue  to  increase  in  numbers ;  these  ulti- 
mately will,  I  think,  starve  each  other,  and  the 
question  will  be  simply  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  " 
instead  of  every  one.  I  hope  not,  however,  but 
wish  him  every  success,  and  thank  him  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  good  intentions  for  the  guidance 
of  others. — J.  H. 


DEUTZIA  GRACILIS. 


aquatics  than  anything  else.  I  used  to  manage  to 
get  them  after  their  growth  was  completed  in  a 
vinery  at  work,  shifted  out  of  their  growing  quarters 
into  a  cooler  place,  and  then  out  of  doors  about  the 
end  of  May,  under  the  protection  of  a  friendly  tree 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  they  were  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  coal  ashes  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Here  they  would  remain  till 
again  required  for  introducing  into  warmth  to 
forward  them  once  more.  The  last  were  always 
brought  in  as  the  flowers  commenced  to  show, 
otherwise  they  would  not  open  in  a  perfect  manner, 
a  failing  which  this  Deutzia  often  has  when  grown 
out  of  doors  in  the  shrubbery.  When  the  flowers 
commence  to  unfold  the  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  ;  if  this  occurs 
often,  or  even  twice  or  thrice  only,  the  flowers  will 
drop  to  pieces  prematurely.  This  Deutzia  is  well 
worthy  of  having  proper  attention  paid  to  its  re- 
quirements, and  when  well  flowered  it  is  still  one 
of  the  best  of  its  class,  being  more  graceful  in  habit 
than  the  stronger  growing  kinds.  J.  H. 


This  valuable  and  most  useful  plant  for  early 
blooming  frequently  meets  with  rough  treatment 
after  its  flowering  season  is  over.  If  the  flowers 
have  been  cut  off,  the  plant  itself  is  often  deemed 
of  but  little  value,  at  least  as  far  as  its  utility  the 
following  season  is  concerned  ;  consequently  it  gets 
thrust  aside,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  so  many 
other  things  in  the  spring  season.  IE  the  plant 
has  been  used  for  conservatory  decoration  it  is  not 
deemed  cf  any  moment  after  the  flowers  are  faded, 
and  is  not  therefore  again  brought  back  into  the 
growing  temperature  in  which  it  unfolded  its 
blossoms,  but  probably  placed  out  of  doors, 
possibly  sheltered  somewhat,  but  still  barely  exist- 
ing until  more  congenial  weather  sets  in,  when  a 
second  growth  is  made,  which  has  no  possibility  of 
ripening  for  another  season's  flowering.  This  all 
occurs  through  the  plant  happening  to  be  a  hardy 
one  when  under  the  usual  out-of-doors  cultivation, 
and  therefore  not  considered  to  be  a  subject  re- 
quiring any  special  treatment.  With  this  hap- 
hazird  mode  of  culture  it  is  no  wonder  a  good  crop 
of  flowers  cannot  be  had  but  once  in  every  two 
years.  If,  however,  due  care  is  taken  of  the  plant 
after  blooming  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  flower  every  season  and  increase  in  size  and 
vigour.  My  practice  for  several  years  has  been  to 
treat  the  plants  when  out  of  flower  in  a  similar  way 
to  Indian  Azaleas.  In  this  way  they  make  a  good 
growth,  and  afterwards  only  need  to  be  carefully 
hardened  off.  When  first  replaced  into  a  growing 
atmosphere  the  weakly  and  scrubby  wood  should 
be  thinned  out  and  all  old  flower-spikes  picked  off. 
This  not  only  improves  the  appearance  of  the 
plants,  but  is  productive  of  a  better  growth, 
especially  if  the  plants  are  well  attended  to  by 
frequent  syringing  and  abundance  of  water  at  the 
roots,  with  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  are  pot-bound.  Strong 
shoots  are  what  should  be  aimed  at,  for  such  make 
by  far  the  best  display  when  in  flower,  and  are 
most  useful,  therefore,  whether  for  cutting  or 
otherwise.  J'requent  potting  is  not  at  all  necessary 
when  the  plants  have  reached  a  suflioient  siz3.  I 
have  had  some  under  my  charge  that  were  never 
re-potted  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  yet  they 
retained  their  vigour  to  the  last.  These  plants 
were,  in  their  growing  season,  treated  more  like 


ERANTHEMUM  TUBERCULATUM. 
Sbvee.\^l  of  the  Eranthemums  form  very  hand- 
some flowering  plants  of  easy  culture  for  the  stove, 
and  they  bloom  at  different  periods  of  the  year, 
one  of  the  best  in  full  flower  at  the  present  time 
being  E.  tuberculatum,  a  small  shrub  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  branches,  clothed  with  small  oval  leaves. 
The  flowers,  which  are  from  1  inch  to  H  inches 
in  diameter,  are  pure  white,  and  borne  in  such 
numbers  that  the  entire  plant  is  quite  a  mass  of 
them.  The  specific  name  is  derived  from  the 
curious  little  tubercules  with  which  the  branches 
are  studded.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
these  Eranthemums,  beautiful  as  they  are,  have 
never  become  popular.  A  selection  of  the  best, 
from  a  flowering  point  of  view,  would  include 
Andersoni,  white,  beautifully  blotched  with  purple  ; 
albiflorum,  pure  white  ;  laxiflorum,  purple;  asper- 
sum,  white,  marked  with  purple  more  heavily 
than  in  Andersoni ;  cinnabarinum,  magenta-crimson ; 
and  pulchellum,  blue.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  colour  in  the 
flowers  as  well  as  in  their  season  of  blooming.  In 
two  or  three  of  the  Eranthemums  the  foliage  is  the 
more  interesting,  as  in  reticulatum,  whose  lanceo- 
late leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  tint,  heavily 
netted  with  gold ;  tricolor,  with  oblong  foliage, 
marked  with  olive  green,  greyish  purple,  and 
salmon-pink,  in  ever  varying  proportions;  albo- 
marginatum,  leaves  dark  green,  edged  with  white  ; 
and  atro-purpureum,  with  purple  foliage.  All  the 
Eranthemums  are  easily  propagated  and  grown, 
and  most  of  them  are  first-rate  subjects  for  a  cool 
stove  or  an  intermediate  house  under  conditions 
sach  as  the  flowering  Begonia?  (other  than  the 
tuberous-rooted  varieties)  delight  in.  A  good  time 
to  increase  the  stock  of  Eranthemums  is  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  as  the  young 
shoots  then  so  plentifully  supply  the  very  best  of 
cuttings,  and  besides  this  they  root  quickly,  and 
consequently  there  is  a  long  growing  season  for 
them  before  winter  sets  in.  Most  of  them  will 
yield  more  satisfactory  results  if  propagated 
annually  and  grown  on  freely,  but  of  course  where 
extra-sized  plants  are  required  they  can  be  cut  back 
after  flowering  and  shifted  on  as  soon  as  they  start 
into  growth.  In  selecting  the  cuttings  good  clean 
shoots  should  only  be  chosen,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  they  are  put  singly  into  small  pots  or  a 
few  around  the  edge  of  a  4-inch  or  5-inch  pot.  In 
the  latter  case  care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots 
do  not  become  too  much  matted  together  before 
the  plants  are  potted  singly.  Any  open  sandy  soil 
sifted  moderately  fine  will  do  well  for  the  cuttings, 
and  in  potting  off  a  very  suitable  compost  is  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  peat,  or  in  place  of  the  last  well 
decayed  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand.  During  the  summer  months  they  will 
require  little  heat,  the  object  being  as  far  as 
possible  to  encourage  a  good  sturdy  growth,  and 
consequently  by  shutting  up  early  and  utilising  the 
srm-heat  as  far  as  possible  artificial  heat  can,  to  a 


great  extent,  be  dispensed  with.  When  they  have 
received  their  final  shift,  and  the  pots  after  that 
get  full  of  roots,  a  little  artificial  stimulant,  such  as 
liquid  manure,  will  be  of  benefit,  but  plants  fed  up 
in  this  way  are  not  nearly  so  desirable  to  propagate 
from  as  those  that  have  not  received  such  an  amount 
of  stimulants.  H.  P. 


BORONIAS. 


Amongst  the  comparatively  few  Australian 
plants  that  still  obtain  anything  like  general 
notice  a  high  place  must  be  given  to  the  few 
better  known  kinds  of  Boronia.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Epacrises  and  Acacias,  they  are  un- 
surpassed in  general  usefulness  by  any  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  that  region.  Their  neat  and 
dwarf,  yet  elegant  habit  makes  them  especially 
suitable  for  establishments  where  space  is  limited, 
whilst  for  wealth  and  fragrance  of  bloom  they 
are  certainly  remarkable.  The  generic  name 
was  given  to  these  plants  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  to 
commemorate  the  services  to  botany  of  an 
Italian  named  Francis  Borone,  who  accom- 
panied Dr.  Sibthorpe  in  his  travels  through 
Greece,  and  ultimately  died  whilst  in  his  service 
through  an  accident  at  Athens.  About  fifty 
species  are  known,  inhabiting  heathy  and 
rocky  places  in  West  Australia,  where,  along 
with  Tetrathecas  and  various  members  of  the 
Epacris  family,  they  are  said  to  form  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  scenery.  They 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Rutaoese,  and  are 
thus  allied  to  the  Orange  and  Citron. 

Boronias  require  treatment  in  most  respects 
similar  to  that  given  to  Heaths  and  Epacrises. 
From  these  plants,  however,  they  differ  in  their 
thicker  roots  and  more  succulent  growth,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  accorded  somewhat  more 
liberal  conditions.  For  those  who  do  not  pos- 
sess these  plants  there  is  no  more  suitable  time 
than  the  present  for  obtaining  them.  Some  of 
the  species  are  flowering  and  the  others  shortly 
follow,  so  that  a  clear  start  for  another  year 
can  be  almost  immediately  made.  After  the 
blooming  season  is  past,  the  plants  should  be 
cut  rather  closely  back  and  given  a  slightly 
warmer  and  moister  atmosphere  for  a  few  weeks; 
as  most  greenhouse  plants  require  such  treat- 
ment, this  entails  no  inconvenience.  When  the 
growths  are  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  the  plants, 
if  necessary,  may  be  given  larger  pots.  If  they 
are  young,  that  is,  one  or  two  years  old,  this 
will  almost  surely  be  the  case,  and  if  in  a  vigor- 
ous state  a  pot  1  inch  or  IJ  inches  more  in  dia- 
meter may  be  used.  The  compost  should  con- 
sist of  moderately  close  peat,  with  a  sufficient 
addition  of  silver  sand  to  keep'  it  open.  After 
the  plants  are  fairly  started  more  air  may  be 
given  them,  until  during  July  and  August  they 
should  have  a  position  in  an  unheated  frame, 
allowing  tliem  to  be  exposed,  except  on  the 
coldest  nights  and  during  beating  rains.  About 
the  middle  of  September  they  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  greenhouse  and  given  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  that  house  until  spring  again. 
At  all  times  Boronias  like  a  cool  and  moist  con- 
dition at  the  root,  but  the  soil  should  never  be 
in  anything  like  a  sodden  state,  and  for  this 
reason  a  little  extra  care  is  required  in  watering 
for  a  few  weeks  after  potting.  The  potsherds 
used  for  drainage  need  not  occupy  much  room 
— for  plants  which  so  rapidly  fill  their  pots  with 
roots  this  is  a  waste  of  space — but  they  should 
be  carefully  placed,  and  some  Moss  or  other 
material  should  be  spread  over  them  to  keep 
out  the  finer  particles  of  soil. 

With  regard  to  propagation,  I  have  seen  ad- 
vice given  to  the  effect  that  cuttings  should  be 
taken  in  the  autumn.  I  have  never  tried  this 
method,  but  the  following,  which  I  always 
adopt  for  the  under  -  mentioned  species,  inva- 
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riably  succeeds.  After  the  plants  are  cut  down 
I  wait  until  the  new  growths  are  about  l.\  inches 
long,  and  these  are  used  with  a  small  heel  ol 
the  older  wood  attached.  My  experience  is 
that  the  points  of  the  old  shoots  are  worthless 
for  propagation.  In  order  to  get  the  cuttings 
early  one  ot  the  least  ornamental  of  the  old 
plants  may  be  cut  back  in  March.  Four-inch 
pots  are  half-filled  with  crock.s,  the  remainder 
with  a  mixture  of  fine  peat  and  sand  in  equal 
parts  ;  the  cuttings  are  then  inserted  and  firmly 
pressed  in,  and  a  rather  thick  layer  of  the  finest 
sDver  sand  spread  on  the  top  of  the  soil.  I 
have  occasionally  struck  the  cuttings  in  an  or- 
dinary propagating  case  without  the  aid  of  bell- 
glaases,  but  these  are  a  great  help,  and  as  they 
enable  the  cuttings  to  root  in  shorter  time, 
should  always  be  used.  1  stand  them  on,  but 
do  not  plunge  them  in  a  mildly  heated  bed  of 
Cocoa-nut  fibre.  When  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  oft' singly  into  22-inch  pots.  During  the 
early  stages  careful  attention  is  needed  in  pinch- 
ing the  shoots  in  order  that  stout,  bushy  speci- 
mens may  eventually  be  obtained. 

Some  of  the  kinds  of  Boronia  that  have  been 
introduced  have  not  been  sufliciently  easy  of 
cultivation  to  ensure  their  survival  to  the 
present  day.  Although  one  cannot  help  regret- 
ting the  disappearance  of  many  interesting  and 
beautiful  plants,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  vast  number  of  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  our  garden  flora  during  the 
last  generation.  In  view  of  this,  the  small  selec- 
tion of  species  given  below  includes  none  but 
what  may  be  made,  with  ordinary  care,  to  well 
repay  their  cost  and  trouble. 

B.  HETEROPHYLLA, — This  was  first  discovered  by 
Drammond  in  the  Swan  River  region  as  far  back  as 
1812.  It  did  not  until  abont  five  or  six  years  ago  ob- 
tain any  recognition  as  a  plant  of  horticultural  value. 
It  was  found  in  Western  Australia  by  Miss  Marianne 
Xorth,  who  collected  seeds  and  sent  them  to  Kew. 
The  plants  raised  from  these  seeds  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  18Si;,  and  it  is  from  them  that  all  the 
plants  now  in  cultivation  have  been  obtained.  It 
is  at  once  the  most  beautifal  and  useful  of  known 
Boronias,  and  is  altogether  the  most  valuable  green- 
house plant  that  has  been  introduced  in  recent 
years.  It  flowers  freely  the  second  year  after  strik  i  ag. 
I  have  plants  varying  from  G  inches  to  1  foot  high 
now  crowded  with  flowers.  The  branches  are 
slender,  bearing  deep  green,  narrow,  and  variously 
divided  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers 
occur.  These  are  in  drooping  clusters  of  two  to 
four  and  ot  a  bright  rosy-crimson,  measuring  abont 
half-an-inoh  in  length,  and  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

B.  MEGASTIGMA. — Although  devoid  of  the  colour 
of  the  previous  species,  this  surpasses  all  the  Boro- 
nias in  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  its  perfume. 
I  can  call  to  mind  no  other  greenhouse  plant  that 
rivals  it  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  plant  of  slender 
habit  with  tbin  arching  branches,  bearing  small, 
sessile  leaves  consisting  of  three  to  five  narrow  pin- 
nules. The  flowers  are  produced  singly  or  in  pairs  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  brownish-purple 
on  the  outside,  greenish-yellow  within.  In  a  young 
state  this  species  requires  frequent  attention  in  the 
matter  of  pinching  ;  unless  this  is  given  the  plants 
are  certain  in  a  year  or  two  to  become  leggy  and 
unsightly.  There  is  now  a  variety  in  cultivation 
differing  considerably  from  the  type,  examples  of 
which  have  recently  been  shown  at  Westminster. 
It  produces  numerous  lateral  branches,  and  is  more 
easily  brought  into  a  presentable  shape.  Counter- 
balancing this  advantage,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  to  sach  a  marked  degree  the  fragrance 
of  the  former. 

B.  ELATIOB. — Before  the  advent  of  B.  hetero- 
phylla  this  was  the  best  and  most  generally  known 
species.  Although  not  so  graceful  as  that  species, 
nor  possessing  such  brightly  coloured  flowers,  it 
grows  as  well  and  blooms  with  equal  freedom.  In 
Sir  George  Macleay's  garden  at  Pendell  Court  some 


splendid  specimens,  several  feet  in  height,  are 
planted  out  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  is  a  native  ot 
South-west  Australia,  whence  it  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  ^'eitch.  In  an  adult  state  it  forms  a  dense 
and  numerously  branched  shrub.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate,  and  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  long.  The 
almost  globose,  deep  rosy  red  flowers,  produced  on 
short  peduncles,  are  very  fragrant  and  produced  in 
great  numbers. 

B.  POLYGAL^POLIA. — Although  introduced  to 
cultivation  in  the  early  part  ot  this  century  this 
species  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time 
extensively  used.  According  to  my  experience  it  is 
the  quickest  growing  and  most  easily  cultivated  ot 
all  Boronias,  whilst  it  may  be  propagated  almost  as 
readily  as  a  Geranium.  It  is  of  very  distinct  appear- 
ance, having  pale  green,  obovate,  and  quite  entire 
leaves.  The  flowers  open  almost  to  their  fuU 
extent,  and  measure  each  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  petals  ot  a  pale  reddish  lilac.  It 
blooms  with  great  freedom  from  February  through 
the  spring,  and  if  not  altogether  so  valuable  as  the 
other  species  mentioned  is  well  worth  growing 
along  with  them.  The  plant  is  of  erect,  slender, 
and  somewhat  sparse  habit.  A  native  of  Port 
Jackson. 

B.  PINNATA.  —  Introduced  from  New  South 
Wales  but  little  under  100  years  ago,  this  species 
enjoyed  a  long  popularity  until  somewhat  super 
seded  by  the  later  discovered  kinds.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  much  in  favour  as  an  exhibition  plant, 
and  may  still  be  occasionally  seen  in  good  con- 
dition at  the  Regent's  Park  shows.  The  leaves  are 
smooth,  pinnate,  consisting  of  five,  seven,  or  nine 
pointed  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  pale  rosy  purple, 
each  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  have  a 
sweet  Hawthorn-like  fragrance.  It  was  first  raised 
from  seed  in  this  country  in  1791  at  the  nursery  ot 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  ot  Hammersmith. 

B. 
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Carnation  Mme .  Waroeque  is  a  fine  addition  to 
the  Malmaison  varieties;  the  flowers  are  not  so  large 
as  those  of  the  pink  forra,  but  of  a  tine  scarlet  colour, 
and  telling,  especially  in  a  group.  A  batch  of  it  in 
tlie  Forest  Hill  nursery  is  in  fuUbluiim  now. 

Polygala  myrtifolia  grandiflora  is  finely  in 
bloom  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  there  is 
a  large  specimen  quite  ■")  feet  in  height.  Tlie  flowers 
are  rich  purple,  and  very  pretty  against  the  mass  of 
leafage.     It  is  very  hanclsr)nre  planted  out. 

Viburnum  plleatum  flowers  in  the  open 
rockery  at  Chiswick,  but  it  is  now  a  feature  in  the 
temperate  housa  at  Kew,  ivhere  there  are  plants  bear- 
ing several  of  the  heavy  heads  of  ivory-white  flowera. 
Thus  seen  it  is  an  admirable  plant  for  the  cool  house. 

Carex  variegata. — This  pretty  Sedge,  cer-tifi- 
cated  last  October  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
is  bciug  much  used  for  the  decoration  of  dinner  tables. 
Plants  in  3-inch  pots  make  dainty  ornaments,  as  the 
leaves  are  Grass  like,  and  each  has  a  broad  white  raid- 
rib. 

Toxicophlaea  speetabilis.— This  plant,  which 
is  one  of  the  introductions  of  Jlr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
Upper  HoUoway,  is  now  blooming  very  profusely  in 
the  nurseries  there,  even  quite  young  plants  being  laden 
with  the  white,  sweet-scented  flowers.  This  plant 
grows  freely  and  blooms  more  profusely  than  T.  Thuii- 
bergi,  another  species  previously  introduced  by  the 
same  firm. — W.  G. 

Jaeobasan  Lily  (Ainaryllis  formosissima)  is  well 
grown  at  Syon  House,  Isleworth,  in  a  warm  lioLise, 
Jlr.  Wythes  has  several  bulbs  of  it,  which  average  two 
spikes  each  of  the  intense  erinison-coloured  and  showy 
flowers.  It  is  useful  thus  grown  at  Easter.  Of  course 
it  need  not  be  grown  in  heit,  as  it  will  thrive  in  a  warm 
well-drained  border,  as  at  Kew. 

A  nevr  break  in  tuberous  Begonias  is  a 
seedling  in  flower  now  in  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons'  nur- 
sery at  Forest  Hill.  A  small  plant  is  bearing  several 
blooms,  each  of  large  size,  rich  sefi'  crimson,  and  semi- 
double,  with  the  edge  of  the  florets  also  handsomely 
fimbriated.  Such  a  margin  relieves  the  flower  of  much 
formality. 

Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington. 
— One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  beautiful  Rho- 
dodendron we  have  seen  is  in  full  beauty  with  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sous.     It  is  smothered    with   trusses    of 


bloom,  numbering  sixty-seven  in  all,  and  each  carry- 
ing about  five  flowers.  When  in  this  perfection 
R.  Countess  of  Haddington  makes  a  lovely  picture. 


Orchids. 


PflAIUS  TUBERCULOSUS. 
1  .4]\r  asked  by  several  correspondents  various 
questions  respecting  this  plant  and  its  near  ally, 
P.  Hamblotianus.  I  have  observed  that  quan- 
tities of  these  plants  have  been  sold  by  auction 
lately,  and  hence  these  questions.  P.  tubercu- 
losus  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  from  what  district.  I 
imagine,  however,  it  must  come  from  the  low 
grounds  near  the  coast.  This  supposition  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  appears  to 
thrive  in  a  strong  moist  heat.  The  plant 
hitherto  has  not  succeeded  well  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  this  year  it  has  been  flowering  in  nu- 
merous collections,  and  when  its  cultivation  has 
been  mastered  I  feel  persuaded  it  will  be  a 
much  finer  species  than  we  can  imagine  from 
anything  yet  seen  of  it  in  this  country.  I  think 
that  the  plant  has  suffered  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent from  "coddling,"  and  I  believe  that, 
instead  of  being  grown  in  Sphagnum  Moss,  it 
would  succeed  better  if  potted  in  a  mixture  ot 
light  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  In  this 
I  am  confirmed,  to  some  extent,  by  a  number  of 
plants  which  have  been  growing  in  this  mixture 
for  the  past  twelve  months.  The  pots  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown  must  be  well  drained,  as 
this  Phaius  enjoys  liberal  waterings  during  the 
growing  season,  both  to  its  roots  and  also  over- 
head from  the  syringe. 

The  plants  should  be  grown  in  the  warmest 
house,  and  require  to  be  kept  moist  all  the  year 
round;  indeed,  moisture  appears  to  be  specially 
necessary,  for  unless  this  is  well  attended  to, 
black  thrips  make  their  appearance  and  soon 
disfigure  the  leaves.  When  grown  well  P.  tuber- 
culosus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole 
Orchid  family.  It  has  club-shaped  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  are  deep  green,  curiously  ringed  with  the 
scars  of  the  fallen  leaves,  the  base  of  the  leaf 
sheathing,  and  ultimately  developing  into  an 
oblong  acuminate  blade,  which  ia  somewhat  thin, 
plaited,  and  rich  deep  green.  The  scape  is  la- 
teral, erect,  and,  as  at  present  seen,  bears  five 
or  six  flowers  which  are  each  some  2  inches  and 
a  half  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white, 
the  lip  large,  curiously  funnel-shaped  and  dotted 
with  crimson  on  a  dull  yellow  ground.  The 
front  portion  of  the  lip  is  white,  spotted  on  the 
edge  with  rosy  purple,  with  a  small  tuft  ot  pale 
yellow  hairs  at  its  base,  whilst  the  disc  is 
crested  with  three  or  four  raised  and  trilled 
ridges  of  orange-yellow.  It  blooms  during  the 
months  of  February,  March  and  April. 

W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  superbiens. — This  is  like  Onci- 
diura  macranthum  in  habit,  forming  a  very 
long  spike,  and  bearir^g  many  flowers.  I  saw 
a  good  variety  in  flower  recently  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chel- 
sea. Each  bloom  was  some  'A  inches  across, 
the  sepals  being  of  a  bronzy  hue,  whilst  the  petals 
were  white,  tinged  with  mauve,  and  streaked  with 
lines  of  brown.  It  must  be  treated  quite  as  a  cool 
Orchid;  in  fact,  it  grows  well  with  O.  macranthum. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Roezli. — Although  somewhat 
despised  for  its  want  of  colour,  this  is  a  plant 
which  has  been  one  of  the  parents  of  many 
handsome  hybrids,  and  a  flower  sent  to  me  re- 
cently from  Mrs.  Studd's  collection  in  Bath  shows 
what  a  continuous  blooming  plant  it  is.  Mr. 
Cypher,  the  gardener,  in  a  letter  to  me,  says  the 
flower  is  from  a  spike  which  has  been  blooming 
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for  three  months  and  is  still  in  flower,  so  that  one 
has  a  long  show  of  C.  Roezli,  and,  moreover,  some 
of  the  forms  are  distinct  and  pretty.  This  may 
b3  said  of  the  kind  called  Haitwegi. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  excellens.  —  A  flower  of 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  this  comes  from 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Shnttleworth.  It  is 
trnly  a  beautifal  bloom,  measuring  upwards 
of  3i  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  spreading,  the  petals  being  slightly  the  broader 
and  toothed  at  the  edges.  All  are  of  a  soft 
clear  yellow,  blotched  with  bright  chestnut-brown. 
The  lip  is  not  white,  but  of  a  soft,  clear  lemon- 
yellow,  with  one  large  irregular-shaped  blotch  in 
front  of  the  crest  of  chestnut-brown,  the  sides  of 
the  lip  also  being  dotted  with  smaller  spots  of  the 
same  colour.  The  front  lobe  is  somewhat  delicately 
fringed.  The  plant  has  just  the  appearance  of  C). 
Alexindrro,  and  is  beautifal  as  well  as  rare. 
— W.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Reichenheimi. —  This  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  the  same  set  of  plants  as  O. 
Schrcjcieri.  The  plant  here  referred  to  was  named 
in  honour  of  Paul  Reichenheim,  who  had  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  these  plants,  and  whose 
place  was  situated  in  the  Thiergarten,  Berlin.  A 
very  fine  variety  was  blooming  there  when  last  I 
was  in  Berlin,  and  now  I  find  a  similar  plant 
and  variety  flowering  in  Mr.  Larkin's  garden 
at  Highbury  New  Park.  The  plant  has  been 
known  for  about  fifty  years,  but  one  seldom 
sees  it  in  collections.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  rare  in  its  native  country,  which  is  Guate- 
mala and  the  southern  parts  of  Mexico,  and 
from  being  so  widely  distributed  it  varies  con- 
siderably. All  the  forms  appear  to  be  nearly 
related  to  Miltonia.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
about  equal,  all  cinnamon-brown,  and  trans- 
versely barred  and  tipped  with  yellow,  in  some 
varieties  greenish-yellow.  The  lower  half  o£  the 
lip  is  white,  the  basal  part  rosy-lilac.  It  forms 
a  large  branching  spike,  bearing  many  flowers 
which  last  long  in  full  beauty,  and  are  very  fra- 
grant. It  grows  up  to  about  8000  feet  elevation, 
so  that  it  succeeds  under  cool  treatment  — 
W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  tetrapetalum.  —This  is  a  pretty 
small-growing  species,  which  I  recently  saw 
blooming  in  Messrs.  Sseger  and  Tropp's  nur- 
sery at  Dalwicb.  The  plant  has  much  the  habit 
of  0.  triqaetrum,  and  like  it  comes  from  Ja- 
maica; lis  erect  spike  of  bloom  is,  however,  a 
foot  or  more  in  length, and  frequently  branched, 
bearing  many  flowers.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  lateral  sepals  forming  one,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  to  four.  We  are  told  that  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow  and  brown,  but 
in  the  plant  now  under  consideration  the  ground 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  white,  trans- 
versely streaked  with  lines  of  brown  ;  the  Up  has 
a  somewhat  transversely  reniform  front  lobe, 
pure  white,  stained  at  the  base  with  numerous 
marks  of  bright  brown,  the  teeth  of  the  disc  be- 
ing yellow.  It  is  a  very  elegant  and  pretty  species, 
and  succeeds  best  on  a  block  of  wood,  or  in  a 
shallow  pan  with  very  little  soil  about  the  roots. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Coelogyne  pandurata. — Although  thisspecies, 
probably  the  most  striking  of  Cielogynes,  has  been 
known  since  1853,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  bloom.  The 
amount  of  notice  gained  by  a  plant  exhibited  at 
the  Orchid  Conference  in  1885  showed  that  to 
many  it  was  new  or  unfamiliar.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bjrneo,  where  it  is  commonly  found  on  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  4  inches  or  more  high,  broadly 
ovate  in  outline  and  much  compressed,  occurring  at 
intervals  of  a  few  inches  on  a  stout  woody  rhizime. 
The  leaves  are  from  1  foot  to  1 J  feet  long,  stout 
and  leathery,  and  bright  green.  A  plant  at  Kew 
now  bears  a  raceme  of  five  flowers.  The  scape 
depends  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulb  and  is 
18  inches  long,  the  flowers  being  somewhat  over 
4  inches  in  diameter,  with  narrow  pointed  segments 
of  a  pale  green.  As  in  the  case  of  many  Coelogynes, 
the  lip  gives  individuality  to   the  flower.     In  C. 


pandurata  it  is  about  1,|  inches  long,  with  two 
erect  concave  lobes  at  the  base ;  a  constriction  in 
the  middle  renders  it  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a 
violin,  a  character  implied  by  the  specific  name. 
The  ground  colour  is  similar  to  that  of  the  petals,  a 
pale  green,  but  is  strikingly  and  curiously  marked 
by  blotches  of  black,  a  large  triangular  patch 
occurring  on  the  front.  This  plant  should  occupy 
a  position  in  the  warmest  house  throughout  the 
year.  It  loves  abundant  moisture,  and  on  account 
of  its  rambling  habit  soon  over-reaches  the  bounds 
of  an  ordinary  pot ;  a  long  shallow  basket,  there- 
fore, is  the  most  convenient  to  grow  it  in. — B. 

malformed  flowers  of  Cattleya. — I  here- 
with send  flowers  of  Cattleya,  cut  from  three  plants 
imported  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  bought  by 
me  at  the  sale-rooms,  and  shall  be  very  grateful  if 
you  can  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  malformation 
The  plants  are  growing  well,  this  last  season's 
growths  being  as  good  as  the  imported  ones.  The 
pots  are  full  of  healthy  roots,  and  they  have  been 
grown  in  a  very  light  house  with  other  Cattleyas 
which  flower  very  freely.  All  the  flowers  on  the 
three  plants  are  deformed  in  some  way— some  have 
lip  perfect,  some  the  petals,  and  others  the  sepals. 
I  have  only  seen  one  flower  without  the  column 
which  I  send  you.     I  got  two  perfect  flowers  the 
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ia  RhusCotinus;  Opera-girls,  Mantisia  saltatoria ;  Vesi, 
Af zelia  bijuga ;  Saaa,  a  word  used  in  India  for  the  oil 
obtained  from  Cucuuiher  seeds ;  Jabuti  is  the  edible 
fruit  of  Psidium  albidum  ;  Pisang,  Musa  paradisiaca ; 
Shreetaly,  Corypha  umbraculifera, 

Disa  graminifolia. — For  the  introduction  of 
this  beautiful  blue-flowered  Diga  we  are  indebted  to 
the  untiring  eflbrts  of  Mr.  J.  O'Brien,  and  for  flower- 
ing it  we  are  equally  indebted  to  Mr.  Cowley,  who 
has  succeeded  with  it  in  Mr.  Tautz's  collection  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush.  The  plant  has  narrow,  Grass-like  foliage, 
which  comes  up  after  the  flowers.  It  is  a  charmipg 
species. 

HARDY  WATER  LILIES. 
There  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  kinds  of  Water 
Lily  which  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country.  They  are  not  difficult  to  esta- 
blish if  planted  at  the  proper  season,  and  if 
a  little  pains  be  taken  as  to  .suitable  soil  and 
position.  The  rhizomes  should  be  procured 
in  February  or  March,  and  planted  in  large 
flat  hampers  of  good  loam,  across  which  a  few 
Willow  sticks  should  be  fastened  to  keep  the 
soil  in  position.  The  baskets  should  then  be 
sunk  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  pond  or  lake,  and, 
if  possible,  where  the  depth  is  not  more  than 
5  feet,  nor  less  than  2  feet.  Of  course,  stag- 
nant water  is  poison  to  Water  Lilies,  but  no 
one  would  think  of  attempting  to  grow  such 
plants  in  a  stagnant  pond.  The  fresher  the 
water  the  better  the  Nyniphneas.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  healthy  round  leaves  and  beautiful 
star-like  flowers  of  our  own  delightful  native 
white  Water  Lily,  spreading  like  a  carpet  over 
the  surface  of  many  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Thames,  the  Trent,  and,  indeed,  all  our  best 
rivers  wherever  fish  are  good  and  plentiful  ] 
Trout  and  Water  Lilies  are  boon  companions. 
In  every  lake  and  in  every  pond  both  the  white 
and  yellow  Water  Lilies  are,  or  should  be,  esta- 
blished in  quantity.     Most  of  us,  however,  know 


Group  of  Water  Lilies. 


first  season  from  one  of  the  imported  growth?,  and 
it  seems  to  be  an  extra  good  Mendeli,  which  makes 
me  anxious  to  flower  it  again.  The  plants  were  sold 
as  labiata  species,  but  the  district  from  which  they 
came  was  not  given.  It  you  can  help  me  with 
advice  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  — R.  B.  L. 

*,*  Only  malformed  flowers.  When  the  plants 
have  become  stronger  the  fljwers  will,  no  doubt, 
come  all  right. — Ed. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Dendrobium  not  flowering  (J.  B.  T.).—l 
cannot  account  for  your  Deudrobium  not  flowering. 
Kither  it  is  not  strong  enough  or  it  has  been  misman- 
aged ;  you  do  not  give  the  slightest  clue. 

Odontoglossum  odoratum  (Devonian). — The 
flowers  of  the  Odontoglossum  sent  are  those  of  O. 
odoratum.  It  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  O.  gloriosuni, 
but  I  do  not  think  them  synonymous.  They  may  be 
told  by  the  delicious  fragrance  of  Ilawthoru  pervading 
them.— W.  H.  G. 

"Vernacular  Names"  asks  for  the  names  of  the 
plants  known  by  the  following  appellations ;  Wig  tree 


of  more  than  one  fine  stretch  of  naked  water 
which  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  few 
patches  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  these  plants. 

Besides  the  two  Water  Lilies  which  are  wild 
in  England,  there  are  other  kinds  at  least  as 
beautiful,  and  as  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves when  once  planted  as  these  two.  Such 
is  the  rose-coloured  variety  of  N.  alba,  a  native 
of  Sweden,  but  now  naturalised  in  a  few  parts 
of  England.  Another  large  white-flowered 
variety  of  N.  alba  known  as  candidissima  is 
even  better  than  the  type,  and  quite  as  robust 
in  constitution  Then  there  are  the  two  sturdy 
North  Americin  species,  viz.,  N.  tuberosa  and 
N.  odorata,  both  while  flowered  and  both  (juite 
hardy.  A  variety  of  the  last  named  and  which 
is  c.\lled  rosea  has  the  flowers  coloured  a  deli- 
cate blush  rose  jerfectly  lovely  in  tint  and  form. 
There  is  also  the  supposed  variety  of  N.  tube- 
rosa known  as  flavescens,  or  as  some  prefer  to 
call  it  Marliacea  Chromatella,  the  best  name  for 
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which,  however,  is  Canary  Lily,  for  its  flowers 
are  of  the  clearest  canary-yellow  colour,  whilst 
it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  flowered  kinds. 
Another  species,  hardy  and  yellow  flowered,  is 
N.  flava,  but  this  is  too  shy  a  bloomer  to  be 
recommended  for  pond  culture  here.  Thus  we 
have  in  Nymphjeas,  white,  red,  rose,  and  yellow- 
flowered  kinds  all  quite  hardy.  The  other 
colour,  viz.,  blue,  is  still  wanting  amongst  hardy 
kinds,  but  the  hybridiser  may  yet  succeed  in 
givirg  us  one.  W. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  AQUAKIUJI. 
Thb  Royal  Aquarium  was  transformed  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  last  into  a  pleasant  indoor  garden, 
a  reflex  of  a  Royal  Botanic  show  if  only  we  could 
forget  the  opaque  roof,  din,  smoke,  and  bad  light. 
It  was  the  brightest  exhibition  we  have  ever  seen 
there,  the  groups  numerous,  tastefully  arranged, 
and  the  exhibits  sufficiently  varied  to  interest  a 
flower-loving  public.  The  great  attraction  was  the 
show  of  Auriculas,  which  in  its  extent  quite  sur- 
passed expectations,  every  prize  being  keenly  con- 
tested, and  the  flowers,  especially  those  of  the  al- 
pine varieties,  were  as  fresh  and  finely  coloured  as 
at  any  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society  itself.  The  show  flowers  were  in  many 
cases  rough  and  somewhat  stale,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  that  this  show  was  the  remnant 
of  the  previous  exhibition  at  Victoria  Street. 
Auriculas  are  unfortunately  placed  when  exhi- 
bited at  such  a  place  as  the  Royal  Aquarium,  the 
colours  are  obscured  by  the  bad  light  and  murky 
atmosphere,  even  those  of  the  brightest  of  the 
Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  lose  brilliancy  of  tint 
and  freshness.  To  appreciate  the  softness  and 
richness  of  shade  in  the  flowers  they  must  be  seen 
in  the  open  air  or  in  a  tent,  not  in  a  dark  and 
smoky  building.  We  refer  to  the  prize  list  given 
in  the  advertising  columns  for  a  detail  of  the  prizes, 
but  may  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important  ex- 
hibits. The  first  priza  for  a  collection  of  Auriculas 
was  won  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  The  Gardens,  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  who  had  excellent  plants  of  Frank 
Simonite,  Sapphire,  a  beautiful  rich  sapphire-blue 
flower.  Dr.  Kidd,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Midnight, 
a  lovely  show  self  flower,  rich  crimson,  shaded 
purple,  the  paste  yellow ;  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner. 
Mr.  Chailes  Turner,  Slough,  was  a  good  second. 
The  Reading  growers  were  unusually  successful, 
Mr.  E  Wheelwright,  Oxford  Road,  taking  the  first 
priz3  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  show  varie- 
ties, the  prettiest  in  the  exhibition,  and  containing 
the  premier  flower  of  the  show,  a  fine  plant  of 
Prince  of  Greens,  one  of  the  best  of  the  green-edged 
flowers.  C.  J.  Perry,  Mrs.  A.  Potts,  Heather  Bell, 
and  Lancashire  Hero  were  also  in  good  character. 
Another  Reading  grower,  Mr.  T.  Henwood,  won  the 
first  prize  for  six  show  varieties,  exhibiting  flowers 
that  were  a  credit  to  the  grower.  There  were 
several  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  single  speci- 
mens, Colonel  Taylor,  Elaine,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
and  George  Lightbody  being  amongst  the  finest 
varieties ;  and  of  the  sells  especially  good  was 
Black  B>ss. 

The  alpine  varieties  are,  to  our  mind,  the  prettiest 
and  richest  of  the  Auriculas  ;  their  delicate  frag- 
rance also  wins  them  many  cultivators.  Here  again 
Mr.  Douglas  was  a  successful  priz3-winner,  showing 
a  charming  collection  of  twelve  varieties,  in  which 
was  the  premier  alpine  Auricula,  a  new  seedling 
named  Nellie  Hibberd.  The  truss  is  large  and  each 
pip  well  shaped,  bold,  and  broad ;  the  colour  rich 
crimson  at  the  ed^je,  deepening  to  a  velvety  ma- 
roon-purple, intensified  by  the  clear  yellow  paste. 
Another  fine  variety  ii  Love  Bird,  bright  reddish 
colour,  with  a  ring  of  purple,  the  centre  yellow. 
Miss  Moon  and  Toi  jours  Gai  are  also  two  striking 
novelties.  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  had  the  fiuest  six 
plants,  comprising  Love  Bird,  Mary  Frances,  Mrs. 
Martin,  Defiance,  and  Homer.  Several  of  these 
kinds  were  repeated  in  the  class  for  yellow  ground 
and  creamy-white  varieties,  two  striking  divisions. 


and  which  throw  into  the  shade  the  fancy  types. 
This  sickly  class  of  flower  no  doubt  has  its  ad- 
mirers; but  it  appears  to  show  us  how  wretchedly 
weak  and  washy  an  Auricula  is  without  colour,  or 
with  very  little  tint  but  milky  yellow.  It  is 
pleasanter  to  note  the  splendid  basket  of  Primroses 
from  Mr.  Daan.  The  varieties  were  strong  in 
colour,  and  each  grouped  together  to  present  a  mass 
of  one  tint.  Such  exhibits  as  this  and  the  twelve 
pots  of  hardy  Primroses  from  Mr.  Douglas 
brighten  any  exhibition.  Gold-laced  Polyan- 
thuses were  exhibited  well  by  Mr.  J.  Nichol- 
son, Sewardstone  Lodge  Gardens,  Chingford, 
and  fancy  varieties  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  the  last  men- 
tioned showing  a  kind  named  Charmer,  which  has 
large,  bold  flowers  of  a  lovely  rose-pink  shading. 
A  good  collection  of  Primulas,  comprising  several 
of  the  leading  types,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

Othee  Classes. 

The  above  are  confined  to  Auriculas  and  Prim- 
roses, but  there  was  also  an  exhibition  of  flowers  of 
a  general  character,  as  Genistas,  Dautzias,  &(;. 
Several  beautifully  arranged  groups  were  staged, 
especially  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  who  had  tuberous  Begonias,  particularly  fine, 
being  a  variety  called  Juarezi,  and  described  as  a 
new  break  on  pjige  423,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  a 
rich  pink  single  form  of  great  beauty.  In  another 
class  for  a  group,  in  which  Orchids  were  excluded, 
Mr.  W.  Morle,  Regent  Street,  was  first,  having  a 
tasteful  arrangement,  in  which  standard  market 
plants  were  finely  associated,  as  Saxifraga  pyrami- 
dalis.  Erica  magnifica,  Hydrangeas,  and  Azaleas. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  had  the  finest  twelve 
specimens  of  Cytisus,  Mignonette,  and  Spirasa, 
japonica.  There  were  other  classes  for  six  speci- 
mens, the  whole  well  filled  and  making  gay  blocks 
of  colour.  A  large  collection  of  Olivias  came  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  who  were  first.  The 
varieties  were  numerous,  and  are  described  on 
page  •loo. 

The  largest  exhibit  was  the  splendid  show  of 
Daffodils  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  who 
was  placed  first  in  the  collection  for  a  group  of 
cut  blooms.  There  were  nearly  30i)  bunches 
with  large  masses  of  one  variety,  and  arranged 
so  as  to  break  the  monotony  of  single  lines.  The 
old  Butter  and  Eggs,  odorus  plenus,  bicolor 
grandis,  now  called  Grandee,  Nelsoni  major,  in- 
comparabilis  Beauty,  Cynosure,  and  Emperor, 
with  the  several  Poet's  varieties,  were  finely  exhi- 
bited, also  Empress  and  aurant jus, brightened  by  an 
orange-scarlet  cup.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  of  Long 
Ditton,  were  second.  The  last-mentioned  firm  was 
first  for  thirty-fix  bunches  of  Daffodils,  not  less 
than  twelve  varieties,  and  in  which  was  a  selec- 
tion of  the  finest  types,  including  such  gems  as 
Pet,  a  Burbidgei  variety,  the  perianth  white  or 
almost  so,  and  the  cup  soft  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Princess  Ida,  a  pretty,  compact-flowered,  white 
trumpet  variety ;  and  G.  Nicholson,  an  incom- 
parabilis  kind,  which  has  a  white  perianth  and 
yellow  cup.  Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan,  Valleyfleld.Penicuick, 
was  first  for  eighteen  bunches  in  the  amateur 
section,  showing  fresh  and  excellent  flowers  of 
leading  kinds. 

There  were  several  miscellaneous  exhibits. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  of  Upper  HoUoway, 
showed  a  large  and  striking  group  comprising  prin- 
cipally Clivias,  the  plants  well  grown  and  finely 
flowered ;  specimens  of  Rhododendron  Williamsi, 
and  Amarylli?.  An  excellent  collection  of  pot  Car- 
nations was  shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough  ; 
and  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  Tree  Paionies  and 
Japanese  Maples  by  Mr.  Gordon,  Twickenham. 
The  varieties  of  Tree  Pa3ony  were  principally  single 
and  delicately  beautiful,  both  in  colour  and  shape. 
Lady  Lottie,  ivory-white  with  a  blotch  of  crimson 
at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  brilliant  vermillion,  were  the  most  strik- 
ing. The  Calceolarias  and  alpine  varieties  of 
Auricula  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
were  worth  a  special  note.  The  Calceolarias  repre- 
sented a  strain  of  compact  densely-flowered  plants, 
in  which  the  colour  is  clear  golden  yellow  in  the 
variety  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  in  the  other  kinds 
deep    crimson    and    other    shades    on    a   ground 


of  yellow.  The  Auriculas  were  varied  and 
beautiful  in  colour.  A  large  group  of  Viola  Snow- 
flake,  a  fine  white  variety  with  a  yellow  eye,  from 
Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Isleworth,  showed  the  beauty  of 
this  flower;  the  pots  of  it  were  one  mass  of  bloom. 
Mr.  R  Dean  exhibited  plants  of  Wallflower  Bed- 
font  Yellow,  a  rich  yellow-coloured  variety,  fine  for 
massing.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Sons,  Berkhampsted, 
showed  a  large  group  of  Rhododendrons,  including 
such  varieties  as  Michael  Waterer,  brilliant  scarlet ; 
Purity,  white  with  a  yellow  shading  on  the  upper 
petals  ;  and  Blandyanum.  Mr.  W.  Morle  exhibited 
excellent  flowers  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  and 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Anemones,  Tulips,  and  other 
hardy  flowers.  A  large  collection  of  cut  Tulips  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Van  de  Shoot  and  Sons,  Haar- 
lem, but  the  flowers  were  much  damaged  by  pack- 
ing and  the  hail. 
A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  ouradvertising  columns. 


Bedford  Park  Gardening  Society. — At  the 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  held  on 
Saturday  last  in  the  Club,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick, 
Mr.  Jackson,  curator  of  the  museums  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  read  an  instructive  paper  on  the 
"  Economical  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom," 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  number  of  specimens. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Read  also  exhibited  beautifully  dried 
specimens  of  wild  flowers  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris. 


Death,  of  Mr.  Stuart  H.  Low.— We  regret 
to  hear  of  the  death,  at  the  age  of  63,  of  Mr.  Low, 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co  , 
Upper  Clapton,  and  Bush  Hill  Nurseries,  Enfield. 
Few  men  in  horticultural  circles  were  better  known, 
and  the  formation  of  a  large  business  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  his  energy  and  skill. 

Mr.  James  Alexander. — We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Mr.  James  Alexander,  of 
Redbraes,  and  of  the  firm  of  Dicksons  and  Co., 
seed  merchants,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Alexander  had 
spent  the  winter  in  the  south  of  France,  and  had 
only  recently  returned  to  England.  A  native  of 
Binff,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  join  the  firm  of  Dicksons  and  Co  ,  of 
which  his  uncle  was  at  that  time  senior  partner, 
and  of  which  until  recently  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber. Of  singularly  quiet  and  unassuming  manners, 
he,  nevertheless,  through  his  worth  and  business 
habits,  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a  very 
wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
botanical  and  other  societies,  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  horticultural  matters,  and  gave  liberally  to 
their  support. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Bulli'tin  of  Miscellaueous  Information."  No.  40. 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

"Annals  nf  Bird  Life."  A  year-book  of  British 
ornithology,  with  illustrations.  By  Charles  Dixon 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited. 

"  Villa  and  Cottage  Gardening  especially  adapted 
for  Scotland,  Northern  Ensland,  and  Ireland."  By 
Alexander  Sweet.  London  ;  Walter  Scott,  24,  Warwick 
Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

Ants  in  pots. — I  have  a  Cactus  in  a  pot,  and 
tlie  suil  Is  completely  undermined.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  a  plan  to  destroy  them. — G.  W.  S. 

IMames  of  plants.— If.  B    P.— Ansellia  africana, 

fairly   good  form. H.    A.    B. — Odontoglossum   tri- 

pudians. /.'.     Hudson. — Dendrobium    Jaiiiesianum. 

A.  Jf.  X'.  —  Epidendrum  a'atum,  quite  the  normal 

size  and  colour;  it  has  nothing  but  tie  sizj  to  re- 
commend it. Odonlo. — MiltoLia  Pba'aenopsis,  the 

worst  variety  I  have  ever  seen. /.  S.  il.—A  form 

of  Epidendrum  alatum. 11'.  J.  ilitcliisuii. — Cypri- 

pL'dium    hirsutissi'iium. -/.     Barrij. — 3,     Oncidium 

iloxuosum  ;    4,     Oncidium    sphacelatum. ./.     id. — 

Kiviua   hu-iiiH?. Mrs.  Layard. — Amaryllis  not  le- 

coguieod. .1j?o7).  —  1,  Vanda  tricolor  ;  2,  Lycaste  or 

Masillaria  Harrisonia». W.  S. — ],  Tulip,  one  of  the 

Horist  varieties  ;  2,  Celsia  cretica. Andreti-    Kiiiris- 

iiiill. — Homeriaspicata. Captain  Markluim. — Dark 

leaf  and  flower  is  tru3  Anemone  ranunculoides  :    pale- 

ttowered  form,   A.  r.  var.  pallida. Fairliglit.—CVi- 

anthus  puniceus;  apply  to  any  London  nurseryman, 
6.  W.  Ryder. — Dendrobium  maorophyllum. 
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WOODS  AND^  Forests. 

THE   BARKING   SEASON. 

The  peeling  and  drying  of  bark  are  important 
branches  of  the  forester's  duty,  and  should  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  it  can  be  easily  re- 
moved from  the  wood,  as  when  early  saved 
and  well  handled  it  always  realises  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  When  the  trees  are  allowed 
to  stand  until  they  are  in  full  leaf,  the  tanning 
property  of  the  bark  is  reduced  about  50  per 
cent.,  and  this  explains  the  necessity  of  having 
it  saved  at  an  early  period  of  the  season.  In 
the  management  of  Oak  coppice,  it  is  likewise 
an  advantage  to  have  the  trees  cut  as  early  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  whole  energy  of  the 
plant  may  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  strong 
suckers  from  the  stool,  and  thus  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  the  following  crop.  In  cutting 
down  Oak  trees  that  are  intended  to  reproduce 
another  crop  from  the  roots  left  in  the  ground, 
care  should  be  taken  to  dress  the  top  of  the 
stool  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  lodgment 
of  water,  otherwise  the  stools  are  apt  to  contract 
rot,  which  'is  detrimental  to  their  productive 
powers  in  after  years.  I  have  found  a  car- 
penter's adze  to  be  a  very  suitable  implement 
for  this  purpose,  and  an  expert  workman  ac- 
customed to  its  use  can  efficiently  dress  a  large 
number  of  stools  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a 
trifling  cost.  The  tools  used  tor  removing 
the  bark  and  cutting  the  trees  are  a  heavy 
axe,  cross-cut  saw,  a  light  axe,  a  short  bill, 
a  mallet,  duck  -  bill  -  shaped  chisels,  and 
hand-saw,  these  varying  in  size  and  shape  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  bark  is 
generally  removed  from  the  trunk  and  larger 
sized  branches  in  pieces  of  about  2  feet  in 
length,  and  in  cases  where  it  cannot  be  raised 
from  the  wood  by  the  barking-iron  the  mallet 
must  be  used  to  render  it  more  pliable. 
The  bark  is  then  dried  upon  stages  erected  in 
open  airy  places  in  the  plantation  or  its  vicinity. 
These  stages  are  generally  erected  by  driving  a 
series  of  forked  stakes  into  the  ground  with  the 
prongs  uppermost,  to  render  them  convenient 
for  the  support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  small 
poles  in  a  horizontal  direction.  In  placing  the 
bark  upon  the  stages  the  smaller  sized  pieces 
should  have  the  first  place  ;  the  larger  pieces 
should  then  be  laid  in  a  regular  manner,  outside 
uppermost  on  the  top,  to  form  a  sort  of  roof  to 
protect  the  small  stuff  from  being  damaged  by 
rain.  It  should  likewise  be  borne  in  mind  that 
bark  is  liable  to  be  damaged  to  a  large  extent 
by  exposing  the  inner  side  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  as  it  is  not  only  reduced  in  weight,  but 
likewise  loses  a  considerable  amount  of  its 
tanning  properties  through  evaporation.  During 
damp  or  wet  weather  the  bark  should  be  oc- 
casionally turned  or  moved  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  mouldy  or  contracting  black  inky 
spots,  which  reduce  its  value  to  a  large  extent. 
As  soon  as  the  bark  is  dry  and  ready  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  having  it  delivered  to  the 
tanner  or  stored  away  in  a  dry  airy  shed  to 
prevent  its  being  damaged  by  the  weather. 
The  cost  of  saving  and  preparing  bark  varies 
considerably,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  trees, 
■  rate  of  wages  in  the  locality,  and  last,  although 
not  least,  the  kind  of  weather  experienced 
during  the  barking. 

The  Kirch,  Chestnut,  Lirch,  and  Willow  are 
sometimes  peeled  in  the  same  way  as  the  Oak. 
The  bark  of  the  Birch  is  the  most  valuable, 
and  is  used  by  fishermen  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  fishing  material.  The  mode  of 
peeling  and  drying  the  bark  is  the  same  as  that 
required  for  the  Oak,  with  this  exception,  that 
it  is  unnecesEary   to   erect   hurdles  for  it,  as 


it  is  more  easily  dried  than  that  of  the  Oak. 
Spreading  a  quantity  of  branches  and  twigs 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  placing 
the  bark  thereon,  is  all  that  is  requisite.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  bark  as 
much  as  possible,  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
work  should  try  as  far  as  he  can  to  have  the 
trees  peeled  as  soon  as  they  are  felled,  for  if 
they  are  allowed  to  lie  for  any  length  of  time 
after  having  been  cut,  the  bark  cannot  be  re- 
moved in  many  cases  without  the  use  of  the 
mallet,  which  occupies  extra  time,  and  destroys 
the  appearance  of  the  bark.  The  bark  of  Larch 
and  Chestnut  being  of  less  value  than  that  of 
Oak,  it  is  only  the  trunk  of  these  trees  that  is 
generally  peeled,  as  it  would  not  pay  to  have  it 
removed  from  the  branches.  Sometimes  trees 
of  different  species  exhibit  a  rough  furrowed 
bark  from  the  ground  upwards  for  a  distance  of 
several  feet.  When  such  occurs,  the  rough, 
corky  substance  had  better  be  removed  before 
the  trees  are  felled,  which  will  not  only  give 
the  bark  a  better  appearance,  and  add  to  its 
value  when  brought  to  market,  but  likewise 
assist  the  drying.  J.  B.  Webster. 


on  those  enclosures  was  very  large ;  and  deer,  like 
donkeys,  were  very  destructive  animals  to  young 
trees,  as  both  of  them  were  very  fond  of  what  was 
known  in  the  forest  as  "  maggoting  " — that  is  to 
say,  picking  and  wasting.  Cattle,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  good  as  well  as  harm,  because  the  cattle, 
to  a  certain  extent,  thinned  the  young  trees,  and  if 
a  plantation  were  left  to  thin  itself  the  result  was 
always  bad.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert 
was  not  concluded  when  the  committee  adjourned. 


SHORT  NOTES.— WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


WOODS  AND  FORESTS  AND  LAND  REVENUES 

OF  THE  CROWN. 
The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  is  inquiring  into  these  questions  met  again 
on  Friday,  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  in  the  chair.     After 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote  and  Dr.  Robin- 
son, Bursar  o'.  New  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  was  examined  with  reference  to  the  New 
Forest,  and  said  that  the  thing  upon  which  he  laid 
the  greatest  stress  was  that  the  old  woods  should 
be  left  entirely  untouched  ;  that  there  should  be  no 
cutting,   no    planting,   and  no  interference    with 
them  of  any  kind.     In   the  past  the  woods  had 
been  left  entirely  to  themselves,  and  that  was  what 
had  made  them  unique,  and  personally  he  did  not 
know  of  any  woods  exactly  like  the  New  Forest.  It 
was  the  one  ground  in  the  whole  country  where 
people  could  watch  forest  development.     He  would 
also  put  forward  a  plea  that,  on  historical  grounds, 
the  forest   should   not    be  interfered  with,  these 
woods  being  just  what  they  were  :iOO  or  400  years 
ago,  and  parts  of  what  were  known  under  the  name 
of  the  "  old  greenwood, "  which  entered  so  largely 
into  English  imagination.    It  had  been  said  that 
cattle  had  broken  into  the  woods  and  done  damage, 
but  he  did  not  think  they  would  do  much  damage 
to  the  trees,  as  there  was  always  plenty  of  feed. 
The  great  winter  food  of  the  cattle  was  the  Heath, 
and  the  great  winter  food  of  the  ponies  was  the 
Furze ;  the  preservation,  therefore,  of  the  Heath  and 
the  Furze  was  of  very  great  consequence,  and  it  was 
a  matter  for  the  committee  to  consider  whether  the 
verderers  should  not  be  given  some  equal  power 
with  the  Crown  in  the    treatment  of  Heath   and 
Furze.     The  greatest  amount  of   harm   was  done 
in  the  early  months  of  spring,  when  the    leaves 
were    green,     and    it    was    a    matter    of    doubt 
whether  much    harm    was   done  after  that  time. 
They  had  in  the  forest  a  saying,  "  Where  there's 
a  bush  there's  a  tree, "  and  that  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  in  the  struggle  between  Nature 
and  her  enemies.    The   whole  matter  of  the  pre- 
ser%-ation  of  young  trees  turned  upon  the  question 
of  the  tangle  which  protected  them.   The  best  pro- 
tectors of  all  were  the  Thorn,  white  and  black.  The 
Holly  was  another  excellent  protection,  though  not 
so   good  as  the  Thorn,  and  the   Bramble,  again, 
was  another    good  protection,    which    saved  the 
young  trees  until  they  had  attained  a  sufhiient 
growth.     He  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  tree  was  gnawed  off  when 
it  had  grown  up  through  the  Bramble  to  a  height 
of  2  feet  or  3  feet,  but  a  person  would  be  surprised 
to  find  how  many  young  trees  there  were  growing 
in  the  woods  that  were  quoted  as  the  least  favour- 
able.    It  was  quite  clear  from  indications  in  the 
woods   themselves  that  at  one  time  some  of  them 
had  been  enclosed,  but  that  did  not  aflfect  the  ques- 
tion at  all,  beciuse  the  stock  of  deer  that  was  kept 


Bismarck  as  a  forester. — Bismarck  spealsiug 
of  his  own  atfairs  says  :  "  I  am  so  glad  to  get  lid  of 
official  harness  ami  have  time  to  reflect  a  little  before 
I  come  to  the  end  of  my  tether.  Country  life  agrees 
with  me.  I  have  become  quite  a  forester,  and  plant 
more  trees  than  I  cut  down.  I  have  40, UOl I  acres  of 
forest.  It  is  more  interesting  now  to  be  looking  after 
them  than  fretting  about  State  affairs." 

Counting  the  rings  of  a  tree — A  good 
way  is  to  have  the  section  planed,  then  fix  a  straight- 
edge on  it  from  the  centre  to  the  bark,  and  mark 
with  a  pencil  the  place  where  the  edge  of  the 
straight-edge  cuts  the  rings  ;  you  can  then  readily 
count  the  marks  on  the  straightedge.  This  method 
is,  of  course,  only  approximately  correct.  It  ia 
sometimes  desirable  to  varnish  a  piece  of  wood  with 
close  rings  when  evidence  as  to  its  age  is  sought  for 
in  this  manner. 

Scotch  Fir  for  floors. — Stepping  into  a  quiet 
little  inn  at  Betchworth,  I  was  struck  with  the  floor 
of  a  room  evidently  laid  with  home-grown  Scotch 
Fir.  It  was  slightly  waxed  or  oiled,  and  its  quiet 
red  tint  and  heavy  marking  of  growth  had  a  fine 
effect.  But  the  chief  feature  was  its  evident  so- 
lidity ;  not  the  smallest  bit  showed  any  sign  of  fray- 
ing up.  It  is  old  and  shows  much  wear,  but  no 
wood  I  can  think  of  would  have  resisted  so  well. 
It  has  a  tough,  compact,  non-splintering  character, 
and  does  not  wear  all  down  in  the  white  and  leave 
the  ridges  of  the  growth  rings,  like  so  many  foreign 
sorts  do.  The  joints  were  also  close.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  properly  dried  before  it  was  laid,  and 
consequently  now  stands  well.  Such  trees  grow 
quickly  and  take  up  little  room,  and  would  surely 
pay  a  person  who  has  a  lot  of  suitable  land  not 
quite  good  enough  for  profitable  farming.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  wood  be  properly  cut,  and  sea- 
soned or  dried,  and  if  so  it  will  do  credit  to  all  con- 
cerned.— A. 

Pine  woods. — Pine  woods  possess  attractions 
of  a  peculiar  kind;  all  lovers  of  Nature  are  en- 
raptured with  them,  and  there  is  a  grandeur  about 
them  which  is  at  once  felt  when  we  enter  them. 
Their  dark  verdure,  their  deep  shade,  their  lofty 
height,  and  their  branches,  which  are  ever  mysteri- 
ously murmuring  as  they  are  swayed  by  the  wind, 
render  them  singularly  solemn  and  sublime.  This 
expression  is  increased  by  the  hollow  reverberating 
interior  of  the  wood,  caused  by  its  clearness  and 
freedom  from  underbrush.  The  ground  beneath  is 
covered  by  a  matting  of  fallen  leaves,  making  a 
smooth  brown  carpet,  that  renders  a  walk  within 
its  precincts  as  comfortable  as  in  a  garden.  The 
foliage  of  the  Pine  is  so  hard  and  durable  that  in 
summer  we  always  find  the  last  autumn's  crop  lying 
upon  the  ground  in  a  state  of  perfect  soundness, 
and  under  it  that  of  the  preceding  year  only 
partially  decayed.  The  foliage  of  two  summers, 
therefore,  lies  upon  the  surface,  checking  the  growth 
of  humble  vegetation,  and  permitting  only  certain 
species  of  plants  to  flourish  with  vigour. 
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"  This  ia  an  Al-t 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— S/iaiesj)care. 


SMALL  GARDENS. 


One  great  advantage  in  gardening  as  a  jjursuit 
of  plea.sure  is  that  a  small  garden  aflbrds  almost 
as  much  amusement  a.s  a  large  one.  In  some 
respects  a  small  garden  has  the  advantage  over 
a  large  one.  For  instance,  in  a  small  garden 
almo.st  every  plant  becomes  a  sort  of  personal 
acquaintance  ;  it  has  a  well-known  history ;  it 
came  from  such  a  place,  or  it  was  given  by  such 
■A  person,  and  so  it  has  associations  and  a  ]ilace 
in  our  memories  as  well  as  in  the  garden.  Then 
again,  in  a  small  garden  the  owner  can  do  some 
part  of  the  work  himself  which  he  is  not  likely 
to  do  when  the  place  is  large  and  workmen  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  directions.  It  is  the  work  done 
by  your  own  hands  which  gives  special  jileasure. 
Nothing  else  can  equal  tliat,  neither  the  pride 
t>f  possession  nor  the  variety  of  fresh  acquisi- 
tions. The  poor  woman  who  nurses  her  few 
[jot  plants  of  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  dust- 
ing them,  washing  them,  watering  them, 
and  turning  them  about  eveiy  day,  probably 
enjoys  her  gardening  more  than  the  lady  who 
walks  through  her  conservatory  filled  with 
stately  plants,  about  which  she  knows  very  little 
more  than  the  names,  if  she  knows  as  much  as 
that. 

But  in  order  to  enjoy  a  small  garden  tho- 
roughly, a  good  deal  of  change  is  almost  essen- 
tial. When  I  wrote  about  "  Tub  G.ardens,"  I 
proposed  that  the  spring  bulbs  should  give  way 
in  their  turn  to  summer  flowers.  Your  corre- 
spondent "A.  H."  objected  to  this,  as  entailing 
"a  lot  of  labour.''  But  supjjose  that  labour  is 
the  very  thing  required,  and  that  the  owner  of 
the  tub  garden  sometimes  sighs  because  "he 
has  no  work  to  do."  Is  it  not  so  occasionally 
with  those  who  have  a  garden,  say  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  vicarage  garden,  when  the  whole 
"grounds"  do  not  exceed  two  acres,  and  a 
great  portion  of  that  is  taken  up  with  shrubs, 
grass,  and  kitchen  garden '(  I  once  knew  a 
doctor  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  his  garden, 
but  knew  very  little  about  gardening.  He  often 
cijnsulted  nie.  His  one  idea  was  to  be  con- 
stantly transplanting  his  flowers,  partly  for  want 
of  something  to  do  with  them,  and  jiartly,  no 
doubt,  because  he  thought  that  as  change  of  air 
was  good  for  his  patients,  so  change  of  place 
was  good  for  his  plants.  '•  Oh,  do  you  think  it 
would  do  better  here?''  he  would  say,  and  so, 
before  you  could  stop  him,  an  Osmunda  or  a 
patch  of  Gentianella  was  torn  up  from  a  jilace 
in  which  it  was  just  beginning  to  feel  comfort- 
able, and  put  into  an  entirely  new  and  altered 
position,  where  it  would  have  to  make  a  fresh 
start. 

"A.  H."  speaks  of  moving  tubs  about  with 
plants  of  Agapanthus,  &c.,  in  them.  Now  my 
whole  stafl'  is  like  that  of  many  other  parsons, 
viz.,  a  factotum  in  the  shape  of  a  gardener,  who 
is  my  Fid  us  Acliates,  and  a  boy,  who  is  about  as 
high  as  the  tub  in  question.  It  would  be  no 
easy  matter  for  us  to  move  a  tub,  and  when 
moved  there  comes  the  very  serious  question. 
Where  is  it  to  be  located  during  winter  (  Such 
a  large  thing  reqviires  a  large  greenhouse,  and 
even  then  it  would  be  very  ugly  in  such  a  place 
during  the  winter  months. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  a  small  garden, 
a  rockery  is  an  essential  element  in  it.  There 
are  rockeries  and  rockeries.  Some  are  like  a 
giant's  pincushion  with  his  stone  pins  stuck  in 


the  earth  ;  some  are  more  like  walls  than 
rockeries  ;  but  a  rockery  made  up  of  large 
stones,  rough,  grey,  and  mossy,  not  too  high, 
and  .  with  plenty  of  room  for  flowers,  is  a 
place  in  which  a  wonderful  variety  of  plants  can 
be  grown  in  a  very  small  space,  and  aflbrds 
more  interest  in  their  cultivation  than  can  be 
otherwise  obtained. 

I  have  a  rockery  about  8  feet  by  6  feet  which 
C(mtains,  I  find,  no  less  than  twenty-one  difl'e- 
rent  species  of  plants  without  the  least  over- 
crowding, and  all  of  them  doing  well.  They  are 
the  following ;  Anemone  sylvestris,  A.  apennina, 
A.  hortensis,  autumn  Crocus,  Osmunda  regalis, 
various  Primroses,  white  Pink,  Gentianella 
acaulis,  Dodecatheon  media,  Auricula,  Colum- 
bine, Solomon's  Seal,  Aubrietia,  Houseleek,  al- 
pine Poppy,  Cheddar  Pink,  Winter  Aconite, 
Hepatica,  Cyclamen  hedera^folium,  Helleborus 
atro-rubeus,  and  a  good  Bamboo.  These  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Crocuses,  which  come  up  here 
and  there  of  their  own  sweet  will,  make  an  in- 
teresting garden  in  themselves.  Another  small 
rockery  on  the  other  side  of  the  lawn  has  many 
other  dift'erent  species  grouped  about  among  the 
large  stones  in  the  same  way,  and  aflbrds 
constant  interest  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Roots  of  trees  again  make  an  excellent  situa- 
tion for  growing  Cyclamens  and  other  things 
which  like  the  sliade  aflbrded  by  the  leaves  in 
summer,  while  in  winter  the  sun  can  reach  them 
through  the  bare  branches.  Fritillaria  Melea- 
gris  looks  exceedingly  well  in  such  a  place,  and 
coloured  Primroses  will  nestle  into  a  little  nook, 
while  the  Anemone  apennina  will  soon  make 
itself  at  home,  and  if  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
tree,  its  flowers  will  be  prolonged  and  have  a 
deeper  shade  of  blue.  The  Winter  Aconite,  too, 
is  pretty  among  the  roots,  though  its  leaves  are 
apt  to  look  uglj'  later  on  in  .spring,  and  Aubrie- 
tia purjiurea  will  at  this  season  form  itself  into 
a  beautiful  purple  cushion,  and  look  exceed- 
ingly well  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

A  Oloucesieeshire  Parson. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 

FIG  CULTIVATION  IN  SUSSEX. 
It  is  very  curious  to  note  the  time  it  takes  some 
of  our  well-known  fruits  and  vegetables  to  find 
anything  like  universal  favour  with  the  English 
people  after  their  first  introduction.  The  To- 
mato, for  instance,  introduced  in  the  year  1596, 
or  close  upon  300  years  ago,  has  only  within  the 
last  two  decades  been  used  to  any  great  extent 
by  the  people  of  Britain,  and  it  has  yet  to  make 
its  way  among  and  to  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  masses.  On  the  contrary,  its  congener,  the 
Potato,  which  followed  the  year  after,  at  once 
found  favour  with  all  classes  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion was  at  once  taken  up  and  it  made  rapid 
strides  as  an  article  of  food.  The  Fig  has  taken 
even  a  much  longer  time  than  the  Tomato  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  luscious  and 
healthful  fruits  grown.  This,  no  doubt,  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  trouble  and 
difficulty  attending  the  outdoor  cultivation  of 
the  tree  in  all  but  a  very  few  favoured  districts 
in  the  British  Isles.  One  of  these  tracts — per- 
haps the  best  of  all — lies  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
extending  between  New  Shoreham  on  the  east 
and  Tarring  on  the  west.  Beyond  these  points, 
either  to  the  east  or  west,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Fig  tree  ceases  to  be  remunerative.  The  tree 
will  grow,  and  grow  luxuriantly,  but  it  will  not 
bear  to  the  extent  it  does  within  the  limits 
above  indicated.  The  Fig  is  said  to  have  been 
first  brought  over  to   England  from   Italy  by 


Cardinal  Pole  in  1526,  and  the  earliest  notice 
we  have  of  its  culture  is  by  Turner  in  1562.  It 
is,  however,  also  asserted  that  the  first  tree  was 
planted  at  Tarring,  in  Sussex,  by  Thomas 
a  Becket  800  years  ago,  and  that  the  identical 
tree  is  still  in  existence  in  the  Fig  garden  there. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Figs, 
although  they  have  been  produced  in  pretty 
large  quantities  for  a  very  long  time,  have  not 
till  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  found 
much  favour  with  the  public,  notwithstanding 
that  the  fruit  jiroduced  has  been  of  the  very 
best  quality.  The  old-established  market  gar- 
deners of  this  part  of  Sussex  can  remember  the 
time  when  Figs  realised  only  from  l-^d.  to  2d. 
per  dozen  ;  whei-eas  they  now  fetch  from  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  in  the  Londwi  and  Brighton 
markets. 

The  best  gardens  of  Figs  are  situated  at 
Lancing,  Worthing,  and  West  Tarring.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  systematic 
planting  of  the  Fig  tree.  You  will  rather  find 
in  the  diflerent  gardens  a  row  here,  a  couple 
of  rows  there,  and  in  some  gardens  single  trees 
all  over  the  place,  and  fine  pictures  some  of 
these  old  trees  are.  The  celebrated  Fig  garden 
at  Tarring  deserves  first  notice  on  account  of  its 
antiquity  anil  historical  associations.  It  is  a 
walled-in  garden,  with  an  area-of  about  an  acre, 
and  containing  neai-ly  150  Fig  and  a  few  stan- 
dard Apple  trees.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden 
stands  the  famous  tree  said  to  have  been  jdanted 
by  Thom?s  k  Becket,  and  the  oldest  Fig  tree 
iii  England.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  raised 
circular  bed,  edged  with  flint  stones,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  last  visit  thickly  covered  with  the 
pretty  wood  Anemone  (A.  uemorosa)  in  full 
flower.  Five  years  ago  this  tree  was  a  magnifi- 
cent and  interesting  object,  covering  with  its 
tangled  and  knotted  branches  an  immense  area 
of  ground.  During  the  summer  of  1885,  how 
ever,  it  was  unfortunately  struck  by  lightning, 
which  broke  ofl'  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree, 
which  now  remains  in  a  dry,  barkless  state, 
propped  and  chained  against  the  only  remaining 
living  stem,  which  is  comparatively  a  small  one. 
The  tlead  trunk,  although  now  speeding  rapidly 
to  decay,  yet  speaks  eloquently  of  t)ie  former 
glory  of  the  tree.  The  stem  in  its  dry  state 
measures  50  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
branching  into  several  stems  2  feet  from  the 
bottom.  The  variety  is  said  to  be  the  White 
Ischia. 

The  other  trees  of  the  garden  are,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  of  the  Brown  Turkey  variety, 
and  although  very  old,  and  more  or  less  showing 
showing  signs  of  decay,  yet  produce  large  crops 
of  good  fruit  annually.  They  vary  from  12  feet 
to  20  feet  in  height,  mostly  with  from  two  to 
four  stems,  many  of  which  are  from  20  inches 
to  30  inches  in  'circumference.  The  garden  is 
neatly  kept,  with  clean  gravelled  walks,  the 
centre  one  being  completely  arched  over  by  the 
branches  of  the  Fig  trees,  which,  when  in  leaf, 
form  a  delightfully  shaded  colonnade  during  the 
summer.  Flowers  of  various  kinds  are  not 
wanting  to  make  the  place  yet  more  attractive, 
and  the  flint  walls  are  literally  clothed  with  the 
beautiful  little  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  the  masses 
of  cup-like  leaves  of  which  give  a  charmingly 
finishing  touch  to  the  old  place.  Perhajis  the 
largest  and  most  productive  Fig  trees  in  Sussex 
are  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  gardens  of 
Lancing,  which  is  frequently  called  the  "  Ma- 
deira of  England."  It  consists  of  North  and 
South  Lancing,  the  latter  situated  close  to  the 
sea,  and  the  first  named  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  inland  at  the  foot  of  the  Southdown  hills, 
and  well  sheltered  from  the  north  winds.  In 
North  Lancing  there  are  two  Fig  gardens  which 
deserve    notice,  the  first,    belonging     to    Mr. 
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Thomas  Butler,  being  well  worth  a  visit.  It 
contains  many  splendid  trees  in  the  fullest 
vigour  and  bearing  powers.  They  are  mostly  of 
the  Brown  Turkey  variety,  and  from  this  garden 
Mr.  Butler  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  fli'st 
prize  for  Figs  for  six  successive  years  at  the 
Horticultural  Society  shows  at  Brighton 
against  all  comers,  and  in  September,  1888,  he 
carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  competition  with  all  England.  When  the 
fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  Mr.  Butler 
had  to  compete  with  both  outdoor  and  indoor 
growers,  his  securing  the  premier  prize  speaks 
highly  both  as  to  his  abilities  as  a  cultivator  and 
to  the  capabilities  of  Lancing  as  a  Fig-produc- 
ing district.  Most  of  his  trees  are  quite  from 
forty  to  fifty  years  old,  but  he  has  some  younger 
ones  planted  by  himself.  Two  of  these  de- 
serve special  mention.  One  is  nine  years  old, 
of  the  Brown  Turkey  sort,  but  slightly  diflering 
in  appearance  of  tree  and  fruit  from  the  common 
Brown  Turkey.  The  second  tree  is  somewhat 
older,  and  both  yield  abundance  of  Figs  annu- 
ally. A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Butler  had  no 
less  than  five  Figs  in  his  collection  of  two  dozen 
with  which  he  gained  the  prize  from  the  nine- 
year-old  tree  of  his  own  planting,  a  very  sugges- 
tive fact  for  those  who  have  any  thoughts  about 
forming  a  Fig  garden  and  who  have  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  trees  yielding  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date. 

The  two  trees  referred  to  above,  from  some 
cause  unexplained,  lose  the  points  of  their  shoots 
to  a  considerable  extent  each  winter,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  affect  their  bearing  powers,  for 
the  branch  immediately  sends  out  fresh  shoots, 
healthy  and  strong,  so  that  the  trees  are  kept 
well  furnished  with  young  wood  by  this  self- 
pruning  system,  as  it  may  be  called.  The  soil 
of  this  garden  consists  of  a  dark-coloui'ed  loam 
with  a  chalky  bottom,  and  in  many  parts  is  over 
2  feet  in  depth.  The  trees  are  manured  annually 
with  whatever  comes  to  hand.  This  is  lightly 
forked  in,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
routs  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  garden  of 
Mr.  F.  Grover  in  the  same  locality  contains 
some  liandsome  specimens  of  the  Bro^^•n  Turkey 
Fig.  On  a  tiorder,  03  feet  in  length  by  30 
feet  wide,  three  trees  are  growing  each  having 
several  stems  of  stout  proportions.  They  are 
from  10  feet  to  12  feet  in  height,  and  completely 
cover  the  whole  area  of  the  border  with  a 
tangled  mass  of  stems  and  branches,  the  lower 
ones  being  kept  off  the  ground  by  rails  sup- 
ported on  stout  forked  sticks  inserted  in  the 
ground. 

Another  border,  63  feet  in  length  by  30  feet 
wide,  contains  ten  trees  of  the  same  variety  from 
10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  and  which  completely 
cover  the  ground.  The  soil  here  is  the  same 
and  the  trees  are  well  cared  for,  but  never 
pruned,  as  this  is  considered  by  every  grower  of 
outdoor  Figs  in  this  part  of  Sussex  to  be  quite 
unnecessary.  In  the  garden  of  Mrs.  John 
Walls  at  South  Lancing  some  very  fine  exam- 
ples of  the  Fig  tree  are  to  be  seen  ;  and  here,  if 
report  be  correct,  is  to  be  seen  the  longest  row 
of  Fig  trees  in  Sussex,  or  perhaps  in  England. 
These  trees  were  planted  liy  the  late  Mr.  John 
Walls  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
have  for  many  years  bonie  heavy  crops.  There 
are  fifty-six  trees  in  the  row,  planted  about  9 
feet  apart.  They  are,  with  the  exception  of 
three  trees,  all  Brown  Turkey.  The  trees  are 
on  an  average  9  feet  in  height,  bushy  and  well 
shaped,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  feet  in 
diameter  from  outside  to  outside.  The  soil  here 
is  of  a  difi'erent  texture  to  that  of  the  Fig  gar- 
dens of  North  Lancing,  being  an  unctuous  clayey 
loam  of  a  light  brown  colour  and  of  consider- 
able depth,  the  subsoil  being  generally  of  clay. 


Mrs.  Walls  has  a  large  number  of  finely  deve- 
loped Brown  Turkey  Fig  trees  in  an  adjoining 
garden,  and  which  have  borne  remunerative 
crops  of  fine  fruit  for  a  long  term  of  years.  It 
is  diflicult,  however,  to  ascertain  their  exact 
age.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that  he 
has  knowni  theni  since  the  year  1852,  and  they 
had  very  much  the  same  appearance  then  as 
now,  so  that  in  all  probability  they  will  continue 
to  be  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  for  some 
generations  to  come. 

The  fruits  just  before  ripening  are  placed 
singly  in  small  muslin  bags,  which  are  tied  to  the 
branches  to  prcjtect  them  from  the  birds,  the 
greatest  depredator  being  the  common  .starling. 
This,  of  course,  entails  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour. 

Pkeparation  of  the   Soil. 
It   does   not  appear  that  any  preparation  of 
the  soil  previous  to  planting  was  undertaken  in 
any   of    the   Fig   gardens   in  the  district,    the 
plants    having    been     simply     placed     in    the 
natural  soil.     Here,  however,  it  may  I  think  in 
truth   be   said   that   art  might   step   in  to   the 
assistance  of  Nature  very  much  to  the   advan- 
tage of   the   cultivator.     It   is   universally   ad- 
mitted among  the  Fig  cultivators  of  Sussex  that 
the  trees  fucoeed  best  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a 
gravelly   nature,   and   when   lime  rubbish  and 
such  like  material  are  largely  added  to  the  sur- 
face  soil,    which   at   the  same   time   is  all  the 
better  for  being   a   strong   rich   loam.     As  an 
instance  of  the  advantage  of  a  well-drained  sub- 
soil  over  tliat  of  a  clayey  or  wet  one,  I  may 
mention  that  part  of  the  long  row  of  Fig  trees 
alluded  to  above  is  planted  on  a  clayey  bottom 
and  part  on  land  where  the  gravel  or   "  beach," 
as  it  is  called  in  Sus.sex,  takes  the  place  of  the 
clay,    and   the    difference   in   the    growth   and 
general  appearance  of  the  trees  is  most  marked. 
Where   the  clayey  subsoil  exists  the  trees  are 
much  more  stunted  and  less  vigorous  in  every 
way   than   those  on   the  gravel.     <_)n   my   last 
visit    to    the    garden,     in    company   with    the 
manager,  Mr.  Blaker,  I  noticed  this  very  strik- 
ing fact,  and  on  inquiring  the  cause,  Mr.  Blaker 
replied:   "Where  the  trees  present  a  stunted 
growth  the  suljsoil  is  wet,  but  where  the  more 
luxuriant    trees    are    growing    the    subsoil    is 
'  shravey,'  which  is  the  local  term  for  gravelly."' 
In  forming  new  plantations  of  Figs  in  Sussex, 
I  lean  to  the  opinion  that  a  wise  system  to  adopt 
would  be  to  remove  the  surface  soil  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,    place   a  foot   or  so  of  rough 
chalk   in   the    bottom,    replace  the  soil,  which 
would  then  form  ridges,  and  on  these  plant  the 
young  Fig   trees.     This   system,    of   course,  is 
open    to    the    serious  objection    of    being   too 
expensive,     in    which     case     a     cheaper    one 
might    be    adopted,  viz.,  of  mixing  with    the 
upper  strata  of   soil  large  quantities  of  rough 
chalk,  which   might   possibly  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  roots  on  the  surface  and  preventing 
them   penetrating  the  objectionable  strata  be- 
neath.    Chalk  in  unlimited  quantity  can  be  had 
for  the  cartage,  so  that  this  system  would  not 
be  open  to  the  oljjection  of  expense.     The  addi- 
tion of  this  material  to  the  natural  soil  might 
not  only  be  the  means  of  prolonging  the  life  and 
fertility  of  the  Fig  tree,  but  also  of  ensuring 
early  maturity. 

Pruning. 
This,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  never 
resorted  to  by  the  growers  of  Sussex.  Only  the 
deadwood  is  removed  annually,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  trees  present  rather  a  wild  and 
neglected  appearance,  yielding  crops  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  ground  they  cover,  the  space 
between  the  outside  circumference  of  the 
branches  and  the  trunk  or  trunks  being  lost.     I 


do  not  advocate  the  constant  cutting  back  of 
young  wood,  but  rather  the  thinning  out  of  the 
branches  annually,  thus  inducing  the  growth  of 
vigorous  young  shoots,  as  more  likely  to  produce 
fruit  of  a  superior  quality.     It  is,  I  believe,  a 
fact  that,  generally  speaking,  the  best  fruit  is 
produced  on  the  branches  nearest  the  ground. 
This,  I  think,  points  to  the  benefit  that  might 
accrue  from  keeping  the  trees  lower  than  they 
are  usually  seen  in  Sussex.     The  removal  of  the 
second  crop  of  fruit,   which,    of   course,  never 
ripens,   is  never  dreamed   of  at  any  stage,  and 
even  now  (May  1)  the  trees  are  to  be  seen  liter- 
ally covered  with  Figs  of  various  sizes.    If  these, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  to  exhaust  the 
tree  and  detract  from  the  crop,  which  is  just  now 
making  its  appearance  and   will   ripen  in  the 
coming   autumn,  were  removed  not  later  than 
August,  a  better  chance  would  be  given  the  tree 
of   bringing    to    maturity     larger    and    better 
fruit   than   it   now   produces    under    the   non- 
removal    system    with    the   present  system   of 
cultivation  and  with  special   reference   to   the 
plan  adojited  of  letting  the  trees  run  wild,  and 
allowing  them  to  prune  themselves,  as  it  were. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  trees  are 
planted  much  too  closely  together,  not  allowing 
for   a   sulficient   circulation   of    air   among  the 
branches.     The    Fig    gardens    have,  generally 
speaking,  high  walls  or  equally  high  hedges  to 
protect  them,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  stan- 
dard .\pi)le  and  Pear  trees  overshadow  them,  so 
that  they  grow  in  a  comparatively  still  atmo- 
sjjhero.   "  The  Fig,  I  think,  if  planted  in  more 
open  situations  would   give  better  results.     A 
very  large  Fig,  locally  called   the  Madagascar 
Fig,    which   is   evidently   a   misnomer,   is   fre- 
quently met  with  at  Lancing.     Probably  it  is 
the  White   Marseilles.     The  finest  specimen  I 
have  seen  is  growing  in  the  beautifully  situated 
gardens  of  Mr.  R.  Came.     The  tree  is  very  old, 
covers   a   great   extent   of    ground,   and   bears 
freely.     The  fruit   is   of    very   large    size   and 
splendid  flavour,  but  the  tree  is  easily  damaged 
by  frost  and  is  rather  a  shy  bearer. 

The  fact  of  the  Ficus  carica  requiring  soil  of 
a  gravelly  nature  for  its  fuUest  development 
would  appear  to  be  equally  true  of  the  whole  of 
the  genus  Ficus.  During  a  sojourn  of  some 
years  in  the  jungles  of  Malabar,  in  Southern 
India,  I  had  many  ojjportunities  of  observing 
the  habitats  of  the  numerous  species  of  wild 
Ficus  in  which  the  province  abounds.  I  will 
only  enumerate  a  few.  Ficus  religiosa,  the 
most  sacred  tree  of  the  Hindoos,  on  account  of 
the  legend  that  their  god  Krishna,  the  Preserver, 
was  born  amongst  its  branches,  and  since  that 
time  the  leaves  quiver  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.  The  tree  is  deciduous,  and  the  leaves  are 
almost  identical  in  shape  and  size  with  those  of 
the  Aspen,  and  with  every  breath  of  wind  quiver 
and  shake,  making  the  same  sound  as  of  patter- 
ing rain  ;  hence  the  legend.  The  tree  is  always 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  grounds,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall,  the  space  between  the 
wall  and  the  trunk  being  filled  up  with  little  else 
than  stones  and  rubliish,  into  which  the  tree 
roots  and  thrives  wonderfully.  In  a  wild  state 
it  is  mostly  found  gi'owing  out  of  the  fissures  of 
rocks,  fissures  of  old  walls,  and  clefts  of  large 
trees,  sometimes  in  stony  soils,  but  never  in 
rich  soils  of  any  depth.  Ficus  asperrima  is  also 
a  deciduous  variety,  and,  so  far  as  its  leaves  are 
concerned,  a  marvellous  plant.  These,  on  the 
upper  surface,  are  so  rough  as  to  have  gained 
for  the  tree  in  India  the  name  of  the  Sandpaper 
tree,  and  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  the 
native  carpenters  use  the  leaves  as  a  substitute 
for  the  genuine  article.  The  habitat  of  this  tree 
is  identical  with  the  first  named,  and  is  never 
found  growing  in  loose,  deep  soil     Ficus  glome- 
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rata  is  a  very  curious  aud  handsome  tree  when 
in  fruit.  It  puts  out  immense  clusters  of  briglit- 
coloured  aud  very  tempting  fruit  all  ahmg  its 
thickest  branches  and  round  its  stem,  even  to 
the  surface  of  the  groun<l,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  our  English  Fig.  When  these  fruits  are 
quite  ripe,  they  are  cxoeeilingly  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but,  unfortunately,  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Tliis 
also  afleets  situations  sinular  to  the  two  first. 
Numerous  other  species  exist  in  the  same  loca- 
lity, including  some  of  the  elastica  type,  and  all 
growiug  where  the  quantity  of  stones  and  gritty 
soil  predominates  over  rich  mould.  J.  L. 


A  new  enemy  to  Gooseberries. — During 
the  past  few  days  I  have  mot  with  cases  of  quite  a 
new  departure  in  the  way  of  destructive  pests 
among  Gooseberries,  and  the  enemy  being  undis- 
coverable  only  serves  to  aggravate  the  matter.  In  a 
letter  received  from  a  friend  in  Essex  who  grows 
fruit  very  extensively  for  the  markets  were  enclosed 
several  tiny  Gooseberries  completely  and  mysteri- 
ously denuded  of  the  calyces  aud  fructifying  parts 
generally,  these  being  samples  of  what  is  very  gene- 
ral in  large  breadths  of  bushes.  As  this  means  a 
liea\'y  loss,  my  friend  is  naturally  anxious  to  learn 
the  cause  of  and  remedy  for  this  serious  calamity. 
Not  having  previously  heard  or  seen  anything  of 
the  sort,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  inspecting 
our  own  bushes  and  some  in  other  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood.  .A-pparently  there  are  no  signs  of 
tlie  Gooseberries  being  tampered  with  in  our  case, 
but  in  a  private  garden  near  the  town  of  Fromc 
fidly  one  half  of  the  crop  is  spoilt  in  the  maimer 
already  described.  The  fruit  were  not  touched  in 
any  single  instance,  only  the  whole  or  greater  por- 
tion of  the  flower  part  being  eaten,  and  which,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add.  completely  stops  all  further 
progress.  These  bushes  have  been  frequently  and 
closely  examined  during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night, 
and  as  yet  without  discovering  what  agency  is  at 
work.  Birds  are  not  blamed,  and  there  are  no 
caterpillars  nor  grubs  to  be  found.  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  the  mischief  has  been  done  by  a  beetle 
or  some  strong-winged  insect,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity it  \vill  not  be  detected  this  season,  the  worst 
of  the  attack  evidently  being  over.  Instances  hav- 
ing occurred  in  such  widely  separated  counties  as 
Essex  and  Somerset,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  many  other  gardens  have  been  similarly  visited 
by  this  new  and  most  unwelcome  pest.  It  may  be 
someone  among  the  many  readers  of  The 
Gardex  can  offer  a  solution  to  the  difficulty. — W. 

iGGULDEN. 

Vine  leaves  injured. — 1  have  enclosed  lateral 
aud  roots  of  Vine  grown  in  a  cool  bouse  without 
any  fire  heat  whatever.  Could  you  kindly  tell  me 
wliat  the  disease  is  !  The  Vines  look  well,  and 
until  the  shoots  were  6  inches  long  they  seemed  to 
be  doing  well. — G.  S. 

*^*  The  Vine  roots  and  leaves  forwarded  to  me 
are  perfectly  healthy,  but  the  latter  are  badly 
scalded,  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  imheated 
vineries,  which  become  very  cold  through  the 
night,  heavily  charged  with  condensed  moisture, 
and  are  allowed  to  remaiu  closed  until  the  sun  has 
raised  the  temperature  to  a  figure  favourable  to 
ventilation.  Do  not  interfere  with  the  scalded 
leaves,  as  halt  a  leaf  is  better  than  none,  but  cut 
off  the  injured  points  of  the  laterals.  Keep  the 
liouse  drier  through  the  night,  also  give  a  chink 
ot  night  air,  and  increase  it  before  the  sun  gets 
full  upon  the  roof  on  bright  mornings.  Trying  to 
grow  Grapes  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat  is  uphill 
work  which  docs  not  pay,  but  if  there  is  no  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  the  breaking  of  the  Vines 
should  be  retarded  by  the  fullest  ventilation  until 
the  buds  are  ready  to  burst  into  leaf,  when  early 
closing  with  dry  sun  heat  becomes  imperative. 
From  the  advanced  condition  of  the  shoots  and 
laterals  now  before  me,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Vines  have  been  pushed  forward  to  a  state  which 
necessitates  60°  at  night  and  70°  to  80°  by  day ; 
but  nights  ha\ing  been  cold  and  frosty,  the  mois- 
ture given  in  excess  has  condensed  and  destroved 


the  tender  tissue  of  the  foliage  and  laterals.  The 
next  complaint  will  read  in  this  way:  "  My  Vines 
and  Grapes  are  eaten  up  with  mildew.  What 
must  I  do  to  save  the  remnant  of  a  crop  which 
once  looked  promising  ?"  To  this  question  but  one 
reply  can  be  given.  Give  up  the  peuny-wise-and- 
pound-foolish  system,  heat  your  house  with  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  treat  tbe  Vines  rationally.  Slow 
combustion  boilers,  which  can  be  set  in  the  thick- 
ness of  a  ll-inch  back  wall,  are  cheap  enough. 
Screw  joint  pipes  can  be  fixed  by  any  handy  un- 
skilled man,  and.  independently  ot  the  certainty  of 
a  good  crop  of  Grapes,  the  thousand  and  one  uses 
to  which  a  heated  ho\ise  can  be  put  will  recoup  the 
cost  in  a  single  season. — W.  CoLBMAN. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  FOR  1890. 

The  idea  of  an  early  season  suggested  by  the  won- 
derfully mild  January  of  the  present  year  was  soon 
dispelled  by  the  cold  weather  experienced  in  Marcli, 
and  nowthespringof '90  cannot  rank  as  early.  Orna- 
mental exotic  trees  and  shrubs  are  even  rather  later 
than  usual,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  (May  1)  some 
of  thelatest  of  these,  the  Kentucky  Coffeeforinstance 
among  trees,  and  Chionauthus  virginicus  among 
shrubs,  are  only  just  plumping  up  their  buds;  indeed, 
I  have  noticed  one  or  two  things  in  quite  a  dormant 
state,  notably  Asimina  triloba,  a  remarkable,  but 
little  known,  ornamental  tree.  It  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  a  decided  opinion  as  yet  in  the  matter 
of  fruit  prospects,  but  I  fancy  the  outlook  is  pro- 
mising. We  were  fortunately  able  to  spare  some 
nets  for  the  Apricots,  and  to  this  protection  must 
be  placed  the  credit  of  a  better  crop  of  tliis  fruit 
than  we  have  had  for  several  seasons,  as  the  glass 
on  one  occasion  registered  24°  of  frost  when 
the  blossom  was  fully  expanded.  There  was  quite 
a  spell  of  frost  at  this  time,  but  the  weather,  fortu- 
nately, held  very  dry,  and  the  frost  appeared  to  do 
very  little  serious  damage  ;  indeed,  its  agency  in  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  vegetation  was  probably  on 
the  whole  rather  l^eneficial  than  otherwise.  Plum 
blossom  is  rather  scarce,  and  all  the  earlier  flowers 
were  cut,  so  I  fear  our  crop  of  this  fruit  is  likely  to 
be  much  below  the  average.  Standard  trees  in 
orchards  suffered  severely  from  the  attack  of  bull- 
finches in  early  spring.  IJessert  Cherries,  protected 
with  a  double  thickness  of  one-inch  mesh  fish  net- 
ting have  set  well,  and  promise  an  abundant  crop. 
Morellos  are  in  bloom.  We  have  not  had  such  a 
display  of  bloom  for  several  seasons  on  our  old  Pear 
trees,  Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  Superfin,  Glou  Morceau. 
and  Van  Mens  L^on  Leclerc  being  specially  no- 
ticeable. This  last  is  rather  a  favourite  here  :  tlie 
fruits  attain  a  great  size,  aud  the  peculiar  flavour 
seems  to  be  appreciated.  I  think  there  will  be  a 
fair  crop  of  fruit,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  blossom  is  cut  ami  blackened.  On  a  portion 
of  the  Pear  wall  planted  last  autumn  with  cordons, 
I  thought  of  fixing  to  the  brick  coping  a  narrow 
hinged  board  ;  this  should  enable  us  to  protect  with 
fish-netting  to  swing  clear  of  the  trees — in  spring 
against  frost,  and  in  autumn  against  birds.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  safely  through  the  setting 
period,  and  are  a  very  good  crop.  We  were  obliged 
to  remove  the  nets  rather  earlier  than  usual  to  give 
the  trees  a  drenching,  as  fly  had  tlius  early  made 
its  appearance.  There  should  be  no  difiiculty  this 
year  in  connecting  the  in  and  outdoor  fruit,  as  some 
of  the  earlv  varieties  (outdoor)  are  very  full.  I 
have  only  young,  comparatively  untried  trees  of  the 
larger  early  sorts.  Early  Beatrice,  Alfred,  and 
Crawford  at  present  representing  our  early  outdoor 
varieties. 

We  want  our  promised  Peach  conference  to  de- 
cide (1)  the  best  varieties  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening,  and  (2)  the  adaptability  of  these  best 
sorts  to  different  soils  and  situations.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  mysteries  in  outdoor  Peach  culture 
that  would  pay  for  careful  investigation— why,  for 
instance,  particular  varieties  should  be  specially 
subject  to  mildew  on  different  soils,  aud  why  a 
variety  grand  in  one  locality  shoidd  perfect  very 
few  higii-class  fruit  in  another, 

Ot  Apples  it  is  at  present  premature  to  speak. 
There  is  a   fine  show,  and  we  are  relying  on  the 


double-barrelled  hope  of  a  fine  setting-time,  and 
that  the  precautions  taken  against  the  moth  may 
prove  effectual.  StrawbeiTies  are  looking  well, 
aud  the  earlier  sorts,  Vicomtesse  and  La  Grosse 
Sucr^e,  are  beginning  to  push  some  strong  flower- 
stalks.  I  was  sorry  to  notice,  from  the  remarks  of 
one  or  two  correspondents,  that  Noble  was  not 
likely  to  prove  any  great  acquisition.  If,  as  stated, 
it  is  neitlier  as  good  nor  as  early  as  La  Grosse  Sucrfe, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  advisability  of  in- 
cluding it  in  a  collection.  I  have  always  grown  a 
few  Black  Prince  as  the  earliest  outdoor  Straw- 
berry, and  it  would  seem  that  it  cannot  yet  be 
discarded.  It  is  a  little  extra  trouble,  requiring,  as 
it  does,  the  thinning  of  trusses  and  berries  to 
secure  table  fruit  of  presentable  size.  It  is  one  of 
the  varieties  that  must  always  be  grown  on  the 
one-year  system — tliat  is,  if  the  object  of  the  culti- 
viitor  is  to  obtain  dessert  fruit.  If  required  for  the 
kitchen  (for  which  its  dark,  rich  colour  is  some- 
times a  recommendation),  it  can  remain  two  or 
three  seasons.  Gooseberries  will  be  a  good  crop 
where  the  trees  were  coated  witli  lime  and  soot  or 
covered  with  netting  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
Birds  were  more  troublesome  than  usual,  and  had  a 
share  of  the  buds  in  the  open  quarter  :  but  dessert 
varieties  on  trellis,  and  also  under  north  wall  for 
late  picking,  we  were  fortunately  able  to  preserve 
from  their  attacks,  E.  BrBKELL. 

C/aremont. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 

VAEIETIE3  EECOJIMENDED. 
I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  useful  notes  of 
•I.  M.  H."  (p.  311)  in  The  Gaedes-,  as  they  so 
fully  corroborate  my  own  experience.  I  have  used 
Laxton's  Noble  for  early  forcing,  and  have  been 
very  much  disappointed  with  tbe  results.  Fortu- 
natelv,  I  only  had  a  couple  of  hundred  for  trial  to 
test  its  early  forcing  qualities,  and  it  set  badly  and 
the  fruit  was  very  inferior,  being  badly  shaped  and 
not  swelling  at  all  well.  It  did  so  well  as  a  first 
early  in  the  open  that  it  would  have  proved  of 
great  value  as  a  forcing  Strawbeny  if  it  could  have 
been  used  for  that  purpose.  With  us  on  our  light 
soil  as  an  early  StrawbeiTV  it  is  very  good.  The 
flavour  is  not  first-rate,  but  that  is  overlooked  when  a 
Strawberry  of  its  size  and  earliness  is  required  a  few 
davs  in  advance  of  other  and  better-flavoured  varie- 
ties. Of  this  new  Strawbeny  I  have  within  the  past 
week  or  two  seen  fairly  good  fruits  and  of  a  better 
shape.  A  few  fruits  were  sent  to  the  fruit  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  8.  and 
were  very  nice  shaped,  but  the  flavour  was  deficient ; 
therefore  I  think  at  that  date  as  good  fruit  of  Keen's 
or  any  other  well-known  and  better-flavoured  sort 
could  have  been  had.  If  Noble  be  used  for  later 
forcing,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  equal  in  flavour  other 
kinds  and  of  better  quality.  As  an  out-<loor  early 
variety  I  do  not  complain,  but  for  a  first  early 
for  forcing  I  maintain  it  is  inferior.  I  have  this 
season  tried  King  of  the  Earlies;  but  it  is  no 
better,  in  fact  not  so  good  as  the  old  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury.  It  sets  freely,  but  is  deficient 
in  size  and  does  not  do  so  well  as  the  Vicomtesse 
with  us  ;  but  it  may  do  better  in  a  clearer  atmo- 
sphere with  more  sunlight.  As  a  first  early  kind  I 
prefer  Vicomtesse.  It  sets  well  and  travels  well, 
and  can  be  relied  upon  for  very  early  forcing.  For 
this  variety  I  advise  rather  small  pots  (5-inch),  as 
if  the  jilants  h.ave  been  specially  prepared  they 
will  give  good  retirrns.  I  can  also  speak  well  of 
La  Grosse  Sucri?e  for  forcing  and  would  recommend 
it  for  early  work.  It  sets  well,  is  of  good  size, 
and  fair  flavour,  I  do  not  think  the  flavour  is  equal 
to  that  of  Vicomtesse,  or  tliat  the  fruitstrax  el  so  well. 
The  onlv  drawback  to  Vicomtesse  is  the  small  size 
of  the  fruit.  Thinning  the  fruits  after  setting  and 
abundant  feeding  should  be  resorted  to.  For 
later  forcing  larger  pots  should  be  used.  I  only 
advise  5-incii  for  fruiting  in  February  and  early  in 
March.  I  do  not  like  the  old  system  of  using 
saucers  :  they  often  in  dull  aud  sunless  weather,  if 
not  carefully  attended  to.  sadly  deteriorate  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  Turves  are  better,  but  are  not 
necessary.  They  have  an  untidy  a]ipearance.  and 
do  not  aiiswer  where  a  large  quantity  of  plants  arc 
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being  constantly  removerl.  They  take  up  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  room  and  time  for  cutting  and 
fixing  that  I  question  very  much  if  there  is  much 
gain.  I  think  for  exposed  shelves  they  answer 
well  during  May  and  early  June,  but  if  practicable 
low  pits  and  frames  are  much  the  best  places  for 
Strawberries  for  late  forcing,  as  the  fruits  come 
larger  and  are  of  a  better  flavour  if  thus  grown. 
When  on  shelves  exposed  to  hot  sunshine  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  plants  supplied  with 
moisture.  A  board  4  inches  or  5  inches  deep 
placed  against  the  front  of  the  pots  will  do  a  deal  of 
good  and  prevent  the  sun  from  diying  up  the  roots. 
We  force  some  thousands,  and  for  early  work 
find  Vicomtesse  most  useful  for  the  first  lot. 

I  would  advise  those  who  have  not  yet  tried 
Auguste  Nicaise  to  give  it  a  trial  as  a  succession 
Strawberry  to  the  above.  With  us  it  has  done 
well  for  two  seasons.  The  fruits  are  of  large  size, 
set  well,  and  are  of  good  flavour.  I  believe  this 
variety  is  better  liked  in  Covent  Garden  than  any 
other,  and  is  more  valuable.  I  have  not  tried  it 
for  very  early  work — I  mean  to  fruit  in  February, 
but  as  a  second  early  it  is  most  valuable,  and  I 
prefer  it  at, that  time.  For  outside  cultivation  I 
prefer  the  older,  kinds,  although  Auguste  Nicaise  is 
useful  if  the  flower-spikes  are  thinned  and  a  few 
large  fruits  are  required  for  special  purposes.  The 
fruits  being  of  large  size  soon  dainp  off  if  not  kept 
well  elevated,  and  when  forced  should  get  a  few 
sticks  to  support  them.  This  variety  I  find  gives 
much  better  fruit  when  a  stiff  loam  is  used  ;  some 
kinds  do  fairly  well  in  light  soil,  but  if  possible  the 
two  should  be  combined.  We  cannot  grow  our 
forced  Strawberries  nearly  so  fine  if  light  turfy 
loam  is  used.-  For  mid-season  forcing  Keen's  Seed- 
ling is  difiicult  to  beat,  followed  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  or  Sir  Charles  Napier.  I  prefer  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  Those  who  have  to  pack  their  fruit  prefer 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  as  the  fruits  set  freely,  are  of 
large  size,  and  travel  well.  Many  market "  growers 
use  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  forcing,  and  it  commands 
a  good  price.  President  is  also  a  grand  variety  for 
forcing,  and  some  people  prefer  it  to  Keen's  Seedling. 
It  should  be  grown  close  to  the  glass  to  get  good 
fruit,  as  it  soon  draws  and  gets  weak,  and  also  sets 
badly  if  not  fully  exposed.  .For  very  late  forcing 
for  use  just  before  the  outside  fruit  comes  in,  I 
advise  a  few  plants  of  Oxonian.  It  is  useful  for 
this  purpose  when  grown  in  a  cold  frame.  The 
fruits  are  large,  but  the  flavour  is  not  so  good  as 
that  of  some  varieties,  but  it  does  well  for  a  few 
late  dishes,  requiring  scarcely  any  heat. 

Many  Strawberries  are  grown  too  hot,  and  there- 
fore lack  flavour.  Our  best  Strawberries  are  those 
grown  in  intermediate  house  temperature  at  this 
date  from  60°  to  70°  maximum.  These  we  give 
plenty  of  time,  and  bring  them  on  gradually.  If 
forced  in  a  hot  dry  house  they. do  not  swell  well 
and  the  fruits  are  badly  shaped.  We  grow  oirr 
earliest  lots  in  Melon  and  Cucumber  pits  after  they 
are  set,  but  these  are  not  equal  to  those  grown  in  a 
lower  temperature.  We  usually  force  ours  in 
batches  of  500  at  a  time,  placing  the  pots  at  first 
starting  into  a  warm  bed  of  sweet  fresh  leaves  in 
pits,  and  in  a  temperature  of  45°  at  night,  50°  to 
55°  by  day,  keeping  the  plants  close  to  the  glass, 
and  covering  at  night  in  order  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature.  The  plants  remain  in  the  leaves 
till  the  fruit  is  set,  when  they  are  removed  to 
shelves.  High  feeding  and  attention  to  moisture, 
removing  the  plants  to  a  cool  house,  or,  what  is 
better,  when  the  pits  are  devoted  to  Strawberries, 
lowering  the  temperature  and  the  atmospheric 
moisture  when  the  fruits  are  ripening  are  the  main 
points  of  success.  We  are  in  the  same  position 
as  "  I.  M.  H."  ;  therefore,  cannot  devote  a  house  to 
Strawberries,  and  grow  them  chiefly  on  shelves ; 
but  for  late  work  find  frames  most"useful,  fitting 
up  temporary  stages  for  the  plants.  Many  are 
often  grown  in  houses  where  it  is  difficult  to 
supply  them  with  moisture  ;  consequentlv  the  plants 
are  attacked  with  spider,  and  the  fruits  are  very 
indifferent ;  in  fact,  do  not  pay  for  labour  bestowed 
on  them.  Many  Strawberries  are  much  weakened 
by  being  placed  in  warm  places  in  the  autumn 
to  winter ;  this  excites  the  plants,  and  they  suffer 


in  consequence.  They  are  much  better  simply  pro 
tected  with  coal  ashes  and  left  in  the  open. 
Where  possible,  plunging  in  cold  frames  is  best, 
but  this  is  not  practicable  where  large  numbers 
are  grown  and  the  stacking  system  has  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  Many  of  the  large  growers  pot  up  in 
the  early  spring  runners  planted  in  the  previous 
autumn  in  rows  ;  when  taken  from  the  plant  these 
do  well  for  late  forcing  if  placed  under  a  wall 
after  potting  and  succeed  the  potted  plants.  To 
get  good  plants  special  treatment  is  necessary, 
getting  strong  runners  from  plants  planted  for  this 
purpose  the  previous  autumn  and  taking  all  the 
flower-spikes  away  as  they  appear,  thus  securing  a 
few  strong  runners  from  each,  potting  up  early  and 
not  using  too  much  manure.  For  potting  I  prefer 
quarter-inch  bones  and  strong  loam,  giving  plenty 
of  room  between  the  pots  to  admit  air  and  sun  and 
keeping  the  plants  free  from  runners  and  weak 
growths,  so  as  to  build  up  a  strong  crown  for  forcing. 
Syoti  Bouse.  Geo.  Wythes. 


Bramley's  Seedling  Apple.— A  dish  of  very 
fine  fruit  oC  this  Apple,  shown  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Bur- 
roughes,  Ketton,  Rutland,  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  recent  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent's  Park.  It  came  prominently  before  the 
Apple  Conference,  held  at  Chiswickin  1883,  and 
was  then  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit. 
It  was  seen  again  in  1888,  and  then  its  value  was 
confirmed. '  It  was  raised  at  the  Nurseries,  Halara, 
Southwell,  Notts,  by  Mr.  H.  Bramley,  and  it  had 
been  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  before  its  obvious 
good  qualities  were  made  more  widely  known.  I 
shoulil  think  it  came  from  a  pip  of  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  for  in  external  appearance  it  partakes 
very  much  of  the  character  of  this  standard  variety. 
But  Bramley's  Seedling  has  a  deeper  colour  than 
Dumelow's  Seedlingis  said  to  have,yet  Ihave  seen  the 
latter  magnificently  coloured,  and  appearing  almost 
as  if  modelled  in  wax.  It  is  when  Bramley's  is  cut  that 
the  difference  in  texture  and  flavour  is  apparent.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  market  Apple  in  cultiva- 
tion, very  free  bearing,  and  of  a  very  hardy  charac- 
ter, the  blossom  not  being  so  much  injured  by  frost 
as  that  of  some  other  varieties.  That  it  is  a  good 
keeper  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  fruit  staged 
by  Mr.  Eurroughos. — R.  D. 

The  orchard  and  home  nursery.— Growth 

now  will  be  active,  therefore  newly-grafted  trees 
should  have  their  ties  examined  and  loosened  if  by 
any  means  tight,  also  any  damaged  clay  or  graft- 
ing-wax repaired.  It  th'is  is  not  attended  to  the 
free  access  of  air  will  prevent  the  necessary  com- 
plete union,  and  the  grafts  will  dry  up  and  wither. 
If  the  grafts  were  not,  prcNious  to  grafting,  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  6  ozs.  to  the 
gallon,  or  some  other  safe  insecticide,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  over  the  expanding  leaves,  with 
the  object  of  freeing  from  insects,  and  if  any 
curled  or  rolled  up  leaves  are  noticed,  the  grub  or 
larva  of  the  winter  moth,  or  its  allied  looper  species 
will  be  found  snugly  ensconced  within.  He  can  only 
effectually  be  eradicated  at  this  stage  by  crushing 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  a  most  tedious  and 
troublesome  business.  Nevertheless,  if  not  at  once 
seen  to,  irreparable  mischief  will  be  done,  for  the 
check  given  by  this  wholesale  devouring  of  the 
leaves  as  made  will  prevent  the  grafts  making 
any  progress.  It  should  be  said  the  eggs  of  this 
family  are  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  many  of  them  are  already 
hatched.  White  woolly  aphis,  or  American  blight, 
may  appear  on  the  stocks,  and  may  be  dealt  with 
by  first  wetting  an  ordinary  paint-brush,  then 
rubbing  to  a  lather  on  a  cake  of  Gishurst  and 
painting  the  affected  parts,  or  strong  soapy  water 
will  remove  all  the  aphis  family.  The  application 
by  a  good  syringe  or  garden  engine,  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  of  a  slight  quantity  of  tobacco 
water,  say  halt  a  pint  to  2  gallons,  or  halt  the 
quantity  of  paraffin,  but  kept  well  stin-ed,  will 
add  to  its  efficacy  and  be  found  quite  sate  for 
syi-inging  or  dipping.  Stakes  should  be  prepared 
and  got  into  position,  and  as  soon  as  the  grafts 
have  made  a  few  inches'  growth  a  tie  should  be 
given,  otherwise  the  first  strong  wind  will  blow  out 


many  of  them.  All  young  stocks  grafted  near  the 
ground  must  have  all  stock  shoots  springing  from 
below  the  graft  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  visible,  but 
old  standard  trees,  grafted  out  on  the  branches, 
would  be  the  better  were  a  fair  proportion  of  stock 
shoots  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  sap  following  so  barbarous 
an  operation  as  beheading  an  old  tree,  and  fre- 
quently resented.  Young  trees  one  or  more  j'ears 
grafted  near  the  ground  should  also  have  their  side 
shoots  encouraged,  as  by  this  means  the  stem 
thickens  and  becomes  strong  enough  witbout  the 
help  of  stakes,  always  considered  a  necessary  evil. 
Keep  the  hoe  in  constant  use  and  encourage  clean 
healthy  growth.— W.  Ceump,  Madresfield  Court, 
Malvern. 

BRITISH  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  above  association 
lield  a  meeting  in  the  Horticultural  Club  room. 
Hotel  Windsor,  on  May  1,  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers  in 
the  chair.  A  number  of  "  members  having  been 
elected,  the  hon.  secretary  announced  that  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd  had  consented  to  give  a  paper  on 
the  origin  of  the  cultivated  Strawberry  at  the  June 
meeting.  The  proposed  report  on  the  present  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  fruit  culture  was  discussed 
at  some  length,  and  letters  were  read  approving  of 
the  scheme.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  a  cheque 
for  £25,  and  Earl  Fortescue  wrote  as  follows  : — J 

I  heartily  wish  you  success  in  your  work.  I  have 
long  been  of  opinioa  that  fruit  culture  may  bs  largely 
extended  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  advantage 
to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  and  to  the  general 
public.  Your  association  has  been  rendering  a  real 
public  service,  both  by  directing  puVjlic  attention  to 
fruit  culture  for  profit  in  this  couutry,  and  by  helping 
to  dispel  the  erroneous  idea  too  freely  circulated  re- 
specting the  enormous  returns  obtainable  from  a  small 
capital  employed  in  fruit  cultivation.  Your  report 
truly  observes  that  much  harm  has  been  done  by  ill- 
informed  advisers,  for  fruit-growiug  cannot  be  made 
to  pay  a  fair  profit  without  practical  knowledge  of  the 
work,  starting  with  a  carefully  coDtidered  scheme,  and 
sound  judgment  in  carrying  it  out. 

A  sub-committee  was  api.iointed  to  prepare  a 
scheme  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  L.  Castle  submitted  a  note  upon  Paris  green 
as  an  insecticide  for  special  application  to  fruit 
trees,  and  described  some  experiments.  The 
strongest  mixture  of  this  poisonous  substance  ap- 
peared to  have  no  direct  effect  upon  caterpillars, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  is  lodged  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  and  consumed  by  them  that  it  becomes 
destructive.  It  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
leaves  as  tried,  and  excejit  when  the  mixture  is  not 
properly  stirred  there  seems  little  danger  in  this 
respect.  Experiments  were  also  tried  on  plants  in 
pots  to  ascertain  if  any  ill  effect  was  produced  by 
the  Paris  green  passing  through  the  soil  to  the 
roots;  but  the  plants  were  quite  uninjured,  and 
being  insoluble  it  is  not  taken  up  by  the  roots.  It 
was  mentioned  that  Miss  Ormerod  had  kindly  sent 
much  information  upon  the  matter,  including  her 
recent  Report  upon  Injurious  Insects.  A  large  fruit 
grower  also  wrote  as  follows  :  "  We  have  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  caterpillars  ;  we  are,  however,  vigor- 
ously attacking  them  with  Paris  green,  London 
purple,  and  Quassia.  We  can  hardly  determine  j'et 
which  will  answer  best,  but  the  Quassia  appears  to 
be  quickest  in  its  action,  as  it  kills  by  contact,  but 
with  the  other  two  you  have  to  wait  until  they  have 
consumed  the  poison." 


SHOJiT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Tasmanian  Apples. — These,  from  some  sam- 
ples that  have  come  into  our  hands,  appear  to  be  very 
disappointing.  In  the  case  of  those  we  have,  every 
one  is  quite  rotten  in  the  centre,  and  totally  unfit  for 
use,  although  from  the  appearance  on  the  outside  the 
sample  appears  sound  and  good. 

Apple  Baddow  Pippin.— Do  you  know  the 
Baddow  Pippin  '^  A  small,  but  sound  sample  is  really 
A  1. — W.  Mannino. 

*»*  This,  also  known  under  the  name  of  the  Spring 
Ribston,  is  a  first-rate  dessert  Apple.  It  comes  into 
use  in  November  and  will  keep  in  good  condition  until 
April. — Ed. 
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Public  Gardens. 


BATTERSEA  PARK. 

This  park,  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  is 
one  of  tlie  prettie.st  in  Londim,  a  changed  place 
indeed  to  tliose  who  reraemljer  when  what  is 
now  a  beautiful  public  garden  was  a  flat,  un- 
interesting marsh,  luider  high  water  mark. 
Originally  320  acres  were  jjurchased,  200 
of  which  were  enclosed  for  the  park.  Jn 
1854  the  work  of  formation  commenced,  and 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  labcur  to  convert 
this  marshy  tract  into  a  stretch  of  t)'ees 
and  flowers,  more  than  500,000  cartloads 
of  earth  were   neces.sary   to  bring   the  ground 


was  sorely  -wanted.  Unlike  the  older  parks, 
Battersea  has  few  blemi.shes  ;  there  is  no  nudti- 
tude  of  straight  paths  intersecting  the  ground 
here  and  there,  no  monotonous  roads,  and  no 
flat  stretches,  but  the  wliole  is  pleasantly  diver- 
sified with  rising  knolls,  serpentine  walks, 
rockery,  and  lakes,  while  the  grand  frontage 
to  the  Thames  makes  a  pleasant  and  shady  grove 
in  the  spring  and  summer.  There  are,  nf  cour.se, 
blemishes,  and  one  of  the  most  cnnspicuous  is 
the  avenue  of  Elms,  wliich  cuts  almost  into  the 
centre  of  the  park.  The  object  of  Mr.  Gilison 
was  doul)tless  to  provide  a  shady  walk  in 
•summer,  and  this  he  has  certainly  acconiplisheil, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  feature  should 
not    run    from  one    entrance    to    another    or 


Thorn.  There  is  a  large  and  graceful  tree  of  ifc 
by  the  side  of  the  walk  leading  from  the  steam- 
boat pier  at  Battersea,  and  we  only  wish  that 
private  gardens  would  take  a  lesson  from  Bat- 
tersea Park  in  respect  of  the  use  of  the  white 
double-flowered  Cherry.  In  early  May  the 
London  parks  and  gardens  are  in  their  prettiest 
dress.  The  Elms  at  Battersea  are  now  in  tender 
leafage,  the  Lilacs  in  full  flower,  and  the  white 
Poplars  overhanging  the  lakes  give  delightful 
colouring  to  the  landscape,  especially  in  the  full 
sunlight ;  while  here  and  there  bushes  of  Bar- 
berry make  brave  masses  of  yellow  and  orange. 
It  is  efleets  such  as  these  that  we  desire.  There 
is  usually  a  repetition  of  common  things,  as 
Privet,    which    produce   a   sense    of    deadness 


Waterfall  in  Battersea  Park.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photosraph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Gcodhew,  2.3,  Blackstcck  Road,  London,  N. 


above  the  river  Thames,  which  forms  the  front 
to  the  park  between  the  Albert  and  Victoria 
suspension  bridges.  The  made  earth,  in  some 
places,  was  quite  12  feet  thick,  and  over 
700,000  cubic  yards  were  used  in  all,  about 
1000  cubic  yards  being  unloaded  each  day  at 
the  works  for  over  two  years.  The  cost  of  this 
great  undertaking  was  considerable.  No  less 
than  £315,000  were  expended^  £232,000  in  pre- 
paring the  land,  £51,000  in  actual  laying  out, 
and  £33,000  for  contingencies,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  Even  in  these  days,  when  we  are 
realising  the  full  need  of  great  breathing  sjjaces 
to  maintain  the  public  health,  such  a  sum  ex- 
pended in  creating  a  park  would  have  been 
thought  more  than  cunsiderable,  even  excessive  ; 
but  in  populous  Battersea,  with  its  crowded  and 
none  too  refined  neighbourhood,  such  a  garden 


by  the  riverside  boundary,  where  an  avenue 
would  lend  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  surround- 
ings. The  park  itself,  as  is  well  known,  is  en- 
closed by  a  high  embankment,  now  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  large  bu.shes  of  Lilac 
beautifying  the  scenery  and  loading  the  air 
with  fragrance.  In  no  park  are  the  Lilacs  finer 
than  at  Battersea,  and  this  season  the  bushes 
are  bending  with  the  weight  of  their  |>recious 
burden  of  blossom.  The  Lilac  is  not  the  oidy 
good  tree,  as  Thorns  have  been  well  ])lanted, 
also  Broom,  Mock  Oranges,  Barberries,  and 
other  good  things.  The  prettiest  sight  at 
the  present  moment  is  the  double-flowering 
Cherry,  a  lovely  and  none  too  common  tree, 
wreathed  in  the  early  days  of  May  with  count- 
less double  flowers  as  pure  as  the  driven  snow 
and  as  beautiful  in  the  landscape  as  the  pink 


totally  unnecessary  when  wo  have  a  host  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  that  might  be  used.  Where 
could  we  find  a  tree  like  the  Cauca.sian  Prunus 
divaricata,  which  is  as  easily  grown  as  an  Elm, 
and  which  even  before  March  has  begun  is 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  white  flowers  ? 
Such  a  beautiful  thing  is  restricted  to  a  botanic 
garden,  when  it  might  be  planted  largely  to  the 
signal  benefit  of  jiark  scenery.  The  thinning 
out  has  been  done  carefully  and  judiciouslj-  ; 
thus  we  iire  rid  of  the  wretched  cutting  in  and 
pruning  that  are  carried  out  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment and  other  places,  where  each  year 
the  shrubs  are  cut  in  severely,  the  result  of 
this  surgery  being  to  keep  the  branches  within 
a  certain  space  and  to  form  an  unsightly  growth, 
the  leaves  in  summer  fortunately  hiding  the 
bare  ugliness  of  the  shorn  and  mangled  stems. 
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No  attempt  is  ajipareutly  made  to  thin  out  the 
plants  to  permit  each  to  develop  its  own  charac- 
teristic beauty.  There  is  much  to  be  done  yet 
in  the  plantiug  of  good  trees.  The  beautiful 
Birch  is  almost  unknown  in  a  London  park,  and 
it  is  rare  to  find  a  Willow  overhanging  a  lake 
with  its  drooping  branches.  Our  gardens,  even 
tlie  best,  can  tell  the  same  tale  of  neglect  in 
the  many  fine  hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  ; 
but  now  the  glare  of  the  bedders  is  removed, 
and  the  eternal  round  of  work  consequent  on 
growing  these,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
crowded  shrubberies  of  common  plants  which 
disfigure  the  stateliest  of  English  homes. 

The  rockery  at  Battersea  Park  is  not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  grounds.  It  was 
constructed  by  Mr.  Pulham,  of  Broxbourne, 
who  designed  a  bold  and  picturesque  formation, 
like  some  rocky  gorge  cut  out  by  the  mountain 
torrent,  as  shown  by  the  engraving,  which  re- 
presents one  of  the  two  ravines,  both  of  which 
face  the  large  lake.  In  winter  the  bold  masses 
of  stone  have  a  bareness  not  altogether  pleasing  ; 
but  as  spring  gives  way  to  summer,  hardy  Ferns 
send  up  their  fronds.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
illustration,  there  are  large  tufts  of  the  Royal 
Fern,  while  Clematises,  Brambles,  and  Ivies 
spread  al)out  in  a  charming  way.  More  still 
might  be  done  with  this  object,  Ijut  the  pretty 
view  accompanying  this  description  will  show 
that  the  luxuriant  growth,  tangle  of  Bramble, 
Fern  and  vine  are  in  excellent  keeping  with 
the  huge  boulders  and  waterfall.  Ravines,  as 
the  one  portrayed,  could  be  made  the  home  of 
many  plants,  as  the  alpine  Pinks,  Candytufts, 
and  Sun  Roses,  which  would  overhang  the 
ledges  and  make  bright  pieces  of  colour  when 
in  full  flower. 

Spring  flowers. — The  subtropical  garden 
lias  made  Battersea  Park  more  famous  than  any 
other,  and  the  crowded  condition  of  the  houses, 
filled  with  Seafortliias,  Palms,  and  fine-f(iliaged 
plants  in  preparation  for  the  summer  display, 
shows  the  amount  of  work  that  subtropical  gar- 
dening, when  carried  out  to  any  extent,  entails. 
Of  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  and  borders 
sufficient  has  been  wi-itten,  but  we  may  direct 
attention  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  culture 
of  bulbs  and  hardy  flowers,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  unthought  of.  A  great  reaction  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  aspect  of 
our  puljlic  parks  and  gardens.  What  was  nothing 
l)ut  a  stretch  of  carpet  bedding  and  gaudy  blocks 
of  Pelargoniums  and  tender  plants  is  now 
changed  to  a  kind  of  subtropical  arrangement, 
light  and  beautiful  in  itself  when  not,  as  in 
Regent's  Park,  disfigured  by  the  undue  use  of 
the  variegated  Abutilon.  In  itself,  the  substi- 
tute for  carpet  bedding  of  finicking  designs  is 
good,  and  last  year  the  masses  of  old-fashioned 
Fuchsias,  once  the  pride  of  English  gardens,  in 
Hyde  Park  w  ere  again  evidence  of  a  desire  to  make 
the  parks  truly  beautiful.  Another  great  revo- 
lution has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  flowers 
of  spring,  and  this  season  we  have  seen  not 
only  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Crocuses,  but 
breadths  of  the  common  blue  Squill  (Scilla 
bifolia)  and  the  pretty  Chionodoxas.  This  is  a 
welcome  change,  and  at  Battersea  Park  the 
spring  flowers  this  season  have  made  an  unusually 
fine  show.  In  some  of  the  borders  the  yellow 
and  other  Crown  Imperials  are  in  full  flower — 
unfortunately  only  single  plants,  which  seem 
small  in  a  large  extent  of  ground.  Better 
would  it  be  to  have  bold  masses  to  show  the 
thousands  who  frequent  the  parks  the  glory 
of  our  old-fashioned  cottage  favourites  in  their 
fulness.  Along  the  drive  from  the  Albert 
Bridge  entrance  are  beds  of  Tulips  of  well- 
known  varieties  ;  and  in  the  suV>-tropical  garden 


itself  the  double  red  and  yellow  Tova-uesol,  and 
doidjle  scarlet  are  very  showy,  while  the 
bed  filled  with  the  variegated  Vitis  heterophylla 
edged  with  Primula  Sieboldi  or  Japanese  Prim- 
rose is  an  unusual  and  pretty  feature.  Also 
flowering  in  bold  handsome  clumps  is  Megasea 
cordifolia,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  large-leaved 
Saxifrages,  and  strikiug  both  for  its  broad, 
leathery  leaves  and  pink  bloom.  This  is  another 
plant  that  might  be  seen  frequently  in  London 
parks,  as  it  is  of  large  growth,  and  the  bronzy 
tone  of  tlie  leafage  is  in'  itself  striking.  Mr. 
Coppin  has  made  good  use  of  the  old  bullis  of 
Hyacinths  discarded  from  the  beds,  planting 
them  in  the  sub-tropical  garden  with  excellent 
efiect  as  regards  colour,  and  associating  with 
them  the  many  kinds  of  Daffodils.  This  good 
use  of  the  old  bulbs  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Very  frequently  they  are  thrown  to  the  rubbish 
heap  as  soon  as  they  have  given  their  quota 
of  colour  to  the  bedding.  Such  wanton  destruc- 
tion is  unneces.sai-y,  as  the  broad  acres  of  our 
London  pai-ks  attbrd  ample  scope  for  the  plant- 
ing of  these  discarded  bulbs.  The  Hyacinth 
must  be  used  carefully.  We  see  it  planted  in 
the  Grass  in  St.  James's  Park,  a  poor  way  to 
use  it.  The  spikes  are  too  heavy  and  clumsy 
for  the  Grass,  which  shoidd  be  associated  with 
the  slender  Daflbdils,  which  bending  in  the  soft 
breeze  have  a  charming  gracefulness  and  beauty. 
The  prettiest  piece  of  Daffodil  planting  at  Bat- 
tersea is  on  the  banks  that  slope  down  to  the 
water  of  the  lady's  pond  or  small  lake.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  produce  what  is  too  often 
laboured  for — a  mere  stretch  of  colour,  but  the 
bulbs  had  been  planted  with  such  rare  taste, 
that  one  might  readily  believe  them  to  be 
Nature's  wililings.  We  hope  Mr.  Coppin  will 
extend  this  delicate  planting  still  further,  and 
do  away  with  the  mounds  of  soil,  like  miniature 
pyramids  and  about  as  ugly,  which  disfigure  a 
piece  of  the  park  near  the  Fern  dell.  There  are 
several  of  these  sugar-loaf  piles,  one  or  two  now 
covered  with  bulbs,  and  very  rich  is  the  effect, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  sweep  them  away,  or 
so  cut  into  them  as  to  make  a  Fern  glen  or 
rockery.  At  present  they  are  eyesores,  which 
even  a  wealth  (if  bulbous  flowers  does  not  im- 
prove. Some  (if  the  Viorders  are  edged  with  seed- 
ling Auriculas,  which  show  a  variety  of  colours 
and  make  an  interesting  break  from  the  Tulips. 
An  edging  of  Auriculas  is  very  pretty,  especially 
when  decided  colours  are  obtained,  but  the  mix- 
tures of  uncertain  blue  and  white  tints  are  of  no 
value  for  creating  a  distinct  eflect.  The  vari- 
ously coloured  Snake's-head  Fritillary,  Sjjan- 
ish  Squills,  common  Bluebells,  and  Primroses 
are  other  flowers  that  now  adorn  Battersea 
Park,  which  we  may  rank  amongst  the  finest  in 
England  for  its  display  of  spring  flowers.  More 
yet  will  be  done,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Coppin  to  depart  from  hard  and-fast  rules,  and 
to  plant  the  hardy  flowers  in  bold  groups,  giving 
increased  attention  to  bulbs  that  bloom  early  in 
the  year.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made  with 
the  Daflbdils  by  the  lake,  and  the  breadths  of 
Hyacinths,  Megaseas,  and  other  hardy  things, 
while  we  hope  in  time  something  may  be  done 
to  relieve  the  bare  edging  of  the  lakes,  where, 
fortunately,  the  comuKin  English  Iris  of  the 
brookside  has  made  its  home .  Of  course  there 
are  certain  plants  that  should  not  have  space, 
and  standar(l  Roses  are  amongst  the  first  we 
.should  destroy  as  paltry  in  themselves  and  ill- 
suited  for  the  smoke  and  dust  of  a  park  in  the 
midst  of  a  none  too  clean  neighlxmrhood. 
Annuals  of  many  kinds  would  do  if  care  were 
taken  with  them,  and  we  understand  that  they 
will  receive  considerable  attention  in  the  future. 
They  would  be  a  relief  from  the  trim  border  of 
one  or  two  tender  things,   which  are   usually 


repeated  at  every  available  opportunity  with 
determined  regularity.  Then,  again,  we  have 
Clove  Carnations,  which  thrive  magnificently  in 
the  Emljankment  Gardens  near  Charing  Cross, 
proof  of  their  hardihood  in  a  city  atmosphere, 
and  such  lovely  bright  coloured  plants  as  Core- 
opsis lanceolata.  The  old-fashioned  Fuchsias, 
as  F.  Riccartoni,  are  also  jjlants  eminently 
suited  by  reason  of  their  spreading  habit  and 
beauty  of  flower  for  Londim  parks  ;  but  the 
bedding  craze,  which  overshadowed  everything 
else  in  the  garden,  completely  shut  out  the 
several  kinds  of  Fuchsias  now  again  appearing 
in  good  gardens.  Those  who  have  the  forma- 
tion of  new  parks  and  open  spaces  in  hand 
should  not  lose  sight,  of  the  value  of  the  many 
fine  hardy  flowering  trees  and  shruljs  and  her- 
baceous plants,  beautiful  things  which  we 
are  only  now  beginning  to  make  good  use  of, 
nor  the  bad  effect  of  unsightly  band-stands  and 
refreshment  saloons  which  spoil  many  an  other- 
wise beautiful  place.  Southwark  Park  is  one  in- 
stance of  an  open  space  disfigured  by  a  large 
band-stand,  built  with  solid  masonry  and 
iron,  as  ugly  and  heavy  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it.  Such  a  structure  not  only  occupies  a 
large  space  and  is  in  itself  an  eyesore,  but  for 
sojne  distance  aiound  the  ground  is  asphalted 
by  reason  of  the  crowds  that  congregate  for  the 
music.  Such  a  "  building,"  if  wanted,  might 
have  been  placed  in  a  more  secluded  spot,  and 
we  may  say  the  same  of  the  refreshment  saloons 
at  Battersea,  Finsbury,  and  other  parks. 


THE    WEEK'S    WORK. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

RiDGB  Cucumbers. — To  raise  plants  of  these  long 
before  they  can  be  planted  out  is  a  gi'eat  mistake. 
They  soon  become  stunted  and  starved,  and  from  this 
state  are  seldom  recovered  satisfactorily.  Strong 
plants  can  be  prepared  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and 
if  no  handlights  or  frames  are  used  for  giving  them  a 
good  start  in  their  final  quarters,  the  first  week  in 
June  is  quite  early  enough  to  plant.  Sow  the  seed 
now  singly  in  3-inch  pots  and  place  in  gentle  heat. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up,  raise  them  to  near 
the  glass  in  the  frame  or  moderately  warm  house 
in  which  they  are  prepared,  and  harden  off  prior 
to  turning  out  in  the  open.  If  beds  are  formed 
with  material  that  will  give  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few 
weeks,  this  being  duly  soiled  over,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  now  or  shortly  where  the  plants  are  to  grow. 
Two  or  three  seeds  dropped  in  at  intervals  of  about 
3  feet  each  way  are  sufficient.  Stockwood  Ridge  is 
perhaps  the  most  generally  reliable  variety,  the 
Gherkin  being  the  best  for  pickling. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — These  are  of  far  greater 
importance  than  ridge  Cucumbers,  and  much  more 
remunerative.  In  common  with  Cucumbers  they 
can  be  raised  in  a  few  days,  and  are  best  planted 
out  before  they  become  much  root-bound.  Being 
strong  growers,  4-inch  pots  are  none  too  large  for 
each  single  plant.  The  earliest  crops  are  obtained 
with  the  aid  of  large  square  heaps  of  manure, 
leaves,  rubVjish.  or  decaying  materials  generally, 
surmounted  by  about  9  inches  of  fairly  rich  loamy 
soil.  A  sunny  sheltered  position  ought  to  be  se- 
lected for  these  heaps  and  good  room  given,  as 
the  plants  must  be  allowed  to  ramble  unrestricted. 
If  either  a  common  garden  frame  or  several  hand- 
lights  are  available  these  might  be  utilised  for 
starting  the  plants,  withdrawing  them  directly  the 
growths  require  more  room.  A  few  plants  given 
good  room  will  produce  much  heavier  crops  than  a 
greater  number  crowded  together.  Long  White, 
Long  Green,  and  Pen-y-byd  are  about  the  best 
varieties  that  can  be  grown,  the  bush  forms  of  the 
two  former,  and  which  require  much  less  room, 
also  being  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Simple  method  op  growing  Vegetable. 
Marrow.s. — The  bulk  of  the  Marrows  gi-own  for 
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the  markets  are  cut  from  plants  raised  in  the  open 
ground.  In  the  more  favoured  soutliern  counties 
if  the  plants  are  put  out  on  heaps  of  rich  decaying 
matter,  they  are  apt  to  grow  far  too  luxuriantly  to 
be  profitable,  or  at  any  rate  the  market  growers' 
plan  is  found  to  answer  much  better.  A  s\inny 
open  position  is  chosen  for  the  ridge  or  ridges, 
spaces  1  feet  wide  being  lined  out  and  the  top  spit 
thrown  out  on  either  side.  In  the  trench  thus 
made  is  placed  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  old  and 
.somewhat  fresh  heating  material,  nothing  being 
better  than  leaves  and  stable  manure  in  equal 
quantities,  on  this  being  returned  the  soil  pre- 
viously thrown  out.  If  this  be  done  at  the  present 
time,  the  seed  may  be  sown,  directly  the  soil  is 
warmed  somewhat,  in  patches  of  three  or  four  at 
3-feet  intervals  through  the  centre.  It  is  advisable 
to  cover  the  spots  containing  the  seeds  with  in- 
verted flower-pots,  the  plants  being  also  subse- 
quently protected  during  cold  nights  in  a  similar 
manner.  Our  beds  are  usually  formed  in  this  man- 
ner towards  the  end  of  May,  the  plants  being  raised 
under  glass  and  put  out  during  the  first  week  in 
June,  a  little  temporary  protection  being  afforded 
for  a  few  days.    Failures  never  occur. 

GouEDS  AND  Squashes.— It  is  doubtful  if  these 
will  ever  become  very  popular,  very  few  people 
caring  to  use  them  in  any  way  after  they  are  grown. 
They  belong  to  the  more  ornamental  class  of  plants, 
and  may  well  be  grovm  in  the  kitchen  garden  as 
such.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  them,  many  of 
the  forms  being  remarkable  for  either  their  great 
size,  curious  shapes,  or  bright  colours.  Much  that 
has  been  advanced  concerning  the  too  early  raising 
of  Cucumbers  and  Marrows  also  applies  to  these. 
Raise  them  singly  in  4-inch  pots  and  plant  against 
the  foot  of  warm  walls,  fences,  pillars,  archways, 
or  in  any  sunny  position  where  the  plants  can 
ramble  and  fruit  at  will.  A  good  spit  of  solid  ma- 
nure ought  to  be  dug  into  or  buried  under  the  in- 
tended site. 

CAED00S3. — If  these  are  wanted  somewhat  early, 
the  plants  ought  to  be  raised  under  glass  in  gentle 
heat.  The  usual  plan  is  to  sow  about  three  seeds 
in  each  4-inch  pot  filled  with  rich  loamy  soil,  one 
plant  of  those  that  come  up  being  eventually  left 
in  each.  They  must  be  hardened  off  and  planted 
out  before  they  become  badly  root-bound,  or  pre- 
mature seeding  may  result.  Good  late  crops  can 
be  had  by  sowing  the  seed  wuere  the  plants  are  to 
remain.  In  a  somewhat  drj-,  hot  position  trenches 
may  be  formed  for  Cardoons  in  much  the  same 
way  as  for  Celery,  but  though  a  moisture-loving 
plant  the  Cardoon  cannot  stand  or  thrive  in  a  cold 
and  wet  subsoil.  If  therefore  trenches  are  opened 
in  the  latter  unfavourable  position  they  ought  to 
be  more  shallow,  all  the  soil  thrown  out  being  re- 
turned to  the  top  of  the  manure.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  when  the  surface  soil  is  of  a  hea^'V, 
lumpy  nature,  and  in  this  case  it  ought  to  be  re- 
placed by  about  6  inches  of  good  light  compost. 
The  rows  should  be  about  4  feet  apart  and  the 
seed  sown  thinly,  a  plant  every  18  inches  being 
ample. 

Globe  Aetichokes  feom  seed.— Globe  Arti- 
chokes are  very  nearly  allied  to  Cardoons,  and  may 
be  raised  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  They  will 
naturally  be  much  earlier  if  reared  in  gentle"  heat 
and  planted  out  before  they  are  starved  in  any  way, 
but  really  good  late  crops  can  be  had  in  most 
southern  localities  bj'  sowing  seed  now  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  Either  prepare  a  trench  as 
advised  for  Cardoons,  the  whole  of  the  soil  being 
returned  to  the  top  of  the  manure  freely  forked 
into  the  bottom  spit,  or  else  sow  the  "seed  on 
trenched,  well-pulverised  ground,  the  rows  in 
either  case  being  3  feet  apart.  Unfortunately,  a 
great  percentage  of  the  seedlings  are  invariably  of 
a  worthless  character,  being,  in  fact,  no  better 
than  Cardoons.  In  anticipation  of  this,  thin  the 
seedlings  to  about  IS  inches  apart,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  seen  which  are  of  no  value,  cut  them  out. 
Some  of  the  seetUings  of  the  Green  Globe  variety 
are  distinct  and  good,  and  the  best  of  these  are 
well  worthy  of  being  preserved  and  cultivated  in- 
stead of  worn-out  old  stocks. 

Lettuce, — The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  these 


will  transplant  badly,  and  in  order  to  be  certain  of 
a  constant  supply,  the  seed  should  bo  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain.  Preference  ought  also 
to  be  given  to  varieties  that  have  been  proved  to 
be  good  drought  and  heat-resisters,  and  in  any 
case  the  old  black-seeded  Brown  Cos  should  be 
sown,  this  being  remarkably  good  in  the  hottest 
weather  as  well  as  in  the  autumn.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  Lettuce  culture  in  shady  positions,  good 
open  spots  answering  by  far  the  best,  and,  notably, 
the  ridges  between  the  early-dug  Celery  trenches. 
Shallow  drills,  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  apart, 
sliould  be  drawn,  tliese,  if  at  all  dry,  being  mois- 
tened prior  to  sowing  the  seed  thinly.  Fresh  sowings 
ought  to  be  made  every  fortnight,  a  close  look-out 
kept  for  slugs,  the  plants  being  early  thinned 
out  to  about  9  inches  apart,  and  blanks  made  good 
by  transplanting  with  the  aid  of  a  trowel. 

W.  I. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

ViXEEIES. 
Eaely  Grapes  now  beginiiing  the  colouring  process 
should  receive  the  last  supply  of  warm  liquid,  as  an 
excess  after  this  stage  affects  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit.  Pure  water,  of  course,  may  be  given,  but  if 
the  borders  are  well  littered  down  a  proper  water- 
ing should  carry  them  through.  Ventilate  as 
freely  as  the  weatherwill permit, especiallythrough 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  again  at  liight,  but 
shut  up  with  sun  heat  on  fine  afternoons.  Watch 
for  red  spider,  sponge  the  leaves  before  it  has  time 
to  spread,  also  put  in  a  syringeful  of  soft  water 
about  7  p.m.  wherever  this  can  be  done  without 
spraying  the  fruit.  If  these  preventive  measures 
do  not  answer,  apply  a  wash  of  sulphur  to  the 
pipes  when  they  are  hot  and  the  house  is  shut  up 
dry  for  the  night. 

Midseason  honses. — Push  on  thinning  when  the 
Grapes  are  the  size  of  swan  shot  and  manipulate 
the  Vines  at  short  intervals,  as  neglect  of  laterals 
means  loss  of  %-ital  force.  Mulch  all  inside  borders 
with  well-worked,  liut  fairly  fresh  horse  litter,  and 
on  no  account  err  on  the  side  of  keeping  the  roots 
too  diT.  Let  outside  conditions  regulate  the  in- 
side temperature,  tiiat  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
rest  on  cold,  wet,  and  windy  nights  can  always  be 
made  good  by  early  closing  the  following  "dav. 
Some  few  fanatics  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of 
certain  figures  in  all  weathers,  and  generally  they 
have  an  abundance  of  spider,  but  badly  coloured 
and  inferior  Grajics. 

Earhj  Muscats  confined  to"  inside  borders  must 
now  be  well  fed  and  helped  forward  with  all 
reasonable  speed,  their  gTeat  value  consisting  in 
having  them  ripe  for  the  London  season.  Run  the 
scissors  over  the  bunches  now  for  the  last  time, 
and  lift  the  shoulders  of  any  that  are  locked  or 
likely  to  bind.  If  Gros  C'olman  is  grown  in  this 
house  see  that  the  berries  are  very  freely  thinned, 
as  this  Grape  is  not  worth  growing  for  summer  use 
unless  the  individual  berries  attain  enormous  size. 

Late  Jwuses.— Tying  down,  stopping  and  reducing 
the  bunclies  will  form  the  principal  work  amongst 
Lady  Downe's  and  other  bottling  Grapes,  which 
may  be  helped  forward  by  early  closing  with  sun 
heat  and  plenty  of  moisture  on  bright  afternoons. 
If  Hamburgh  pollen  has  been  preserved  for  fertilis- 
ing purposes  it  must  be  kept  dry,  otherwise  it  will 
be  of  very  little  use.  The  varieties  which  require 
the  most  careful  attention  are  Black  Morocco,  Mrs. 
Pince's  Muscat,  and  Lady  Downe's. 

Peaches 
now  taking  the  last  swelling  must  have  all  the 
light  and  air  that  can  be  admitted  to  them,  the  first 
to  ensure  colour,  the  second  flavour.  Tlie  trees  may 
still  be  regularly  syringed  with  pure  soft  water,  but 
on  no  account  nuist  the  leaves  be  found  wet  after 
nightfall,  neither  must  the  house  be  kept  close 
through  the  hours  of  darkness  to  economise  fuel;  a 
free  circulation  of  warm,  buoyant  air  being  as 
necessarv-  in  the  Peach  house  as  it  is  in  the  early 
vinery.  Discontinue  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  but 
do  not  let  the  roots  feel  the  want  of  pure  water,  as 
the  one  spoils  the  fl.avour,  and  the  falling  off  in  the 
other    induces    premature    ripening.      Pinch    the 


points  out  of  all  shoots  that  will  be  cut  away  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  not  only  to  increase  its  size, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  crowding  of  the  foliage, 
which  must  be  kept  fresh  and  healthy,  as  the  trees 
still  have  a  long  summer  before  them. 

Midseason  trees  carrying  good  crops  up  to  stoning 
must  be  kept  as  steady  as  possible,  GU°  by  night 
and  70°  to  75°  by  day  being  figures  which  favour 
safety  through  this  trying  process.  If  liitherto  well 
tied  in,  a  little  latitud"ejust  now  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  trees  and  fruit,  but  once  tlie  latter  is  safe  and 
dropping  is  over,  a  general  tying  and  regulating 
will  be  necessarj'.  The  fruit  also  must  be  thinned, 
a  Peach  to  each  square  foot  of  foliage  being  ample 
for  the  crop,  which  must  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  upper  side  of  the  trellis.  Ventilate 
freely  through  the  early  part  of  the  day  and 
reduce  the  air  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon,  but 
defer  final  closing  until  it  is  safe  to  syringe,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  exceeding  80°  from  solar 
influence. 

Laie  Jioiises.  in  which  the  fruit  has  been  thinned, 
may  have  greatly  increased  ventilation  whenever 
the  weather  is  mild,  as  it  is  better  to  proceed 
slowly  now  than  to  retard  when  the  Peaches  are 
taking  their  last  swelling.  Follow  up  disbudding 
and  heeUng  in,  as  late  trees,  above  all  others, 
should  not  cam'  one  superfluous  shoot  to  maturity. 
Let  warm  soft  water  be  very  freely  used  twice  a 
day,  especially  in  the  afternoon  when  the  tem- 
perature is  highest,  shut  up  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
give  the  fruit  a  start,  and  give  night  air  when  the 
outside  temperature  exceeds  40".  Point  up  the 
hard  surface  of  outside  borders  and  mulch  with 
rotten  manure  or  good  fresh  stable  litter,  as  the 
time  is  at  hand  for  copious  watering. 

Cheeeies. 
If  not  already  ripe  the  fruit  upon  the  earliest 
forced  trees  will  now  be  approaching  this  stage,  a 
condition  which  will  necessitate  still  more  fresh 
buoyant  air  and  a  discontinuance  of  direct  syring- 
ing. The  walls,  floors,  and  stems,  nevertheless, 
must  be  regularly  moistened,  but  not  to  an  extent 
that  will  induce  cracking,  as  so  often  happens  when 
firing  is  discontinued.  If  fly  is  present  or  suspected, 
fumigate  for  the  last  time  and  syringe  the  following 
morning,  not  only  to  clean  the  fruit,  but  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  an  unpleasant  taste  from  the 
fumes  of  the  Tobacco.  When  quite  ripe,  keep  dry 
and  cool,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  birds  by  the 
use  of  fishing  nets  in  front  of  the  ventilators. 

Plums 
which  require  more  time  may  still  be  syringed  with 
water  free  from  sediment,  top-dressed  "at  short  in- 
tervals, and  fed  with  weak  warm  liquid.  Shut  up 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  but  give  air 
at  night,  and  let  the  temperature  range  from  50° 
to  5fi°  as  the  minimum,  60°  to  70°  as  the  maximum, 
the  lowest  figures  being  safest  until  after  stoning. 
Keep  the  trees  well  pinched  and  regulated,  fumi- 
gate on  the  appearance  of  green  or  black  fly,  and 
carefully  avoid  overcropping. 

Figs. 
Moderate  the  moisture  in  houses  when  the  fruit 
is  changing  for  ripening,  also  be  more  careful  in  the 
use  of  liquid,  but,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
second  crop  is  now  swelling,  see  that  these  elements 
are  used  to  an  extent  that  will  ensure  steady  pro- 
gress. Tie  or  turn  aside  any  leaves  likely  to  "shade 
the  ripening  fruit,  and  gather  the  latter'when  the 
eye  shows  signs  of  opening.  Keep  the  pipes  con- 
stantly warm  through  the  night  and  on  dull  days, 
and  give  a  free  circulation  of  air,  as  Figs  ripened 
without  the  aid  of  this  element  are  not  worth  eatiug. 

Later  Jiinises  in  which  the  trees  have  a  moderate 
root-run  mav  be  keiit  at  G0°  to  65°  at  night.  70°  to 
75°  by  day,  "and  80°  to  85°  after  closing.  Ply  the 
syringe  most  vigorously  twice  a  day  both  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  see  that  dry  corners,  the  home  of 
spider,  are  not  neglected.  If  scale,  to  which  the 
trees  also  are  prone,  is  suspected,  ply  methylated 
spirits  with  a  bit  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  .a 
stick,  and  use  soot  water  two  or  three  times  a  week 
both  as  a  stimulant  and  preventive.  The  fruit  in 
late  houses  and  wall  cases  will  now  be  forward 
enough   for  thinning,  an  operation  too  often  ue- 
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glected,  and  not  unfrequently  the  cause  o£  whole- 
sale dropping.  If  the  trees  have  been  root-pruned 
and  the  run  is  poor,  mulch  well  and  give  an  abund- 
ance of  water. 


HARDY  FRCITS. 
Peaches  on  Walls. 
Although  the  season  is  late,  trees  on  walls,  espe- 
cially those  facing  south  and  west,  are  now  making 
rapid  growth,  and  certain  branches  already  are 
showing  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  sap. 
In  the  matter  of  disbudding  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
all  vertically  trained  trees,  the  balance  should  be 
maintained  "bv  the  thinning  and  pinching  of  these 
vigorous  shoots  first.  It  ~is  not,  however,  a  good 
plan  to  risk  a  check  or  too  sudden  exposure  of  the 
tender  fruit  by  taking  all  the  superfluous  shoots 
away  at  one  time,  as  a  great  number  of  these  may 
be  pinched  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  and  finally 
removed  later  on ;  then,  in  dealing  with  certain 
vigorous  shoots  which  must  be  retained,  suppres- 
sion may  be  practised  when  they  are  6  inches  or 
even  a  foot  in  length.  The  first  lateral,  and  in 
some  cases  the  second,  where  there  is  room,  may 
tlien  be  laid  in  with  every  prospect  of  their  setting 
flower-buds  and  carrying"  fruit.  In  my  own  prac- 
tice I  thin  the  upper  parts  of  Peach  trees  first  and 
leave  the  lower  or  more  horizontal  branches  intact 
until  the  young  shoots  arc  in  full  and  free  growth. 
Trees  which  have  been  lifted  and  transplanted  or 
have  been  weakened  by  heavy  cropping  also  have 
more  freedom  as  leaves  make  roots,  and  in  all 
cases  these  operations  are  performed  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  Many  owners  of  Apricots  do  not 
make  a  point  of  disbudding  and  pinching,  at  least 
to  any  great  extent,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  which 
becomes  apparent  when  sheets  of  breastwood  must 
be  cut  away  when  the  time  arrives  for  exposing 
the  fruit.  When  a  tree  is  properly  disbudded  and 
ready  for  heeling  in,  the  young  shoots  should  be 
about  5  inches  apart,  with  plenty  of  room  for  ex- 
tension in  a  straight  line  ;  the  operation  of  tying 
in  by  this  means  is  greatly  simplified  and  facili- 
tated, the  leaves  have  full  exposure  to  sun  and 
light,  the  shoots  studded  with  perfect  biuls  become 
hard  and  brown,  and  the  fruit  attains  its  fullest 
size,  colour,  and  flavour  when  ripe. 

Thinning  the  fruit  is  another  important  opera- 
tion which  should  be  carried  on  with  disbudding 
and  finished  when  the  fruit  is  stoned.  All  infei-ior 
and  badly  placed  fruits,  especially  tliose  which 
have  set  in  doubles  and  trebles,  should  be  taken  off 
first,  then  as  growth  proceeds  the  good  ones  may 
be  further  reduced,  care  being  taken  that  those  in- 
tended for  the  crop  occupy  the  upper  sides  of 
the  shoots.  A  Peach  to  every  square  foot  of  foli- 
age represents  a  heavy  crop,  but  in  order  to  secure 
tins  average  over  the  old  and  young  wood  the 
Peaches  will  be  mucli  closer  in  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  as  extension  growths  of  the  current  year  are 
fruitless. 

Mulcliing  and  tvnterin/f. — Taken  at  all  points,  I 
question  if  good  fresh  stable  litter  can  be  beaten 
for  mulching  purposes,  as  it  ensures  a  clean  foot- 
path, it  absorbs  warmth  from  the  sun.  and  admits 
fresh  air ;  it  prevents  water  from  running  off  the 
surface  and  tlirows  off  ammonia,  at  all  times 
beneficial  to  tlie  foliage  and  obnoxious  to  insects, 
especially  to  red  spider.  A  thin  layer  laid  on  prior 
to  nailing  in  may  suftice  until  the  fruit  is  set,  when 
frequent  additions  on  the  little-and-often  principle 
will  produce  a  good  hot  weather  mulch  by  the 
time  the  trees  feel  the  strain  of  the  crop  and  feed- 
ing becomes  necessary.  Solid  manure  is  often 
recommended,  but  in  two  or  three  ways  it  is 
objectionable,  as  it  keeps  the  borders  cold  when 
genial  warmth  from  the  sun  is  beneficial,  not  only 
to  the  surface  roots,  but  also  to  the  opening  and 
fertilisation  of  the  flowers.  The  young  growths, 
moreover,  become  gross  and  unmanageable,  and  it 
is  a  very  unpleasant  underfoot  material  in  wet 
weather,  which  does  not  absolve  the  grower  from 
daily  attention. 

Then  as  to  watering,  the  Peach  in  a  well-drained 
border  is  an  everlasting  candidate  for  more,  no 


matter  how  copious  the  rainfall  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn.  South  borders  at  the  present 
moment  are  dry,  and  on  our  heavy  soil  even  would 
take  3  inches  of  water  with  the  greatest  advantage 
to  fruit,  wood,  and  foliage.  It  is  very  simple  work 
allowing  the  hose  to  run  for  hours  and  days  upon 
receding  borders,  but  rule-of-thumb  work  is  as  un- 
certain as  it  is  misleading,  a  single  crack  or  open- 
ing being  equal  to  the  conveyance  of  a  brisk  stream 
direct  to  the  lower  regions.  To  prevent  this  a 
semi-circular  dam  should  be  formed  4  feet  or  5  feet 
from  the  bole  of  each  large  tree ;  then  if  the  interior 
is  slightly  pointed  up,  the  hardest  of  old  balls  may 
be  soaked  through  by  repeated  charges  of  water  ; 
if  tepid  so  mucli  the  'better.  One  thorough  soak- 
ing upon  this  princijile  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen 
surface  driblets,  as  it  reaches  the  lowest  roots  and 
prevents  the  spread  of  insects.  Water  through  the 
hose  or  garden  engine  at  the  same  time  should  be 
freely  and  frequentlv  used  for  washing  and  refresh- 
ing the  foliage.        "  W.  Coleman. 
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Begonias,  wintbe-floweeing.— Cuttings  of  the 
fibrous-rooted  Begonias  intended  for  winter  bloom- 
ing that  are  now  struck  should  be  potted  off.  The 
stronger-growing  sorts  may  be  at  once  put  into  4- 
inch  or  5-inch  puts,  the  less  vigorous  kinds  in  a  size 
smaller.  Begonias  like  a  moderately  free  soil— that 
is,  not  heavy  in  texture.  Rotten  manure  and  leaf- 
mould  should  be  added,  with  enough  sand  to  keep 
the  whole  porous,  for  though  they  are  free-growers, 
their  roots  will  not  live  in  soil  that  is  too  rttaitive 
of  moisture.  Attend  to  stopping  in  good  time,  so 
as  to  secure  compact  bushy  specimens  that  are  well 
furnished  at  the  bottom.  Let  the  plants  have  sufli- 
cient  warmth  to  keep  the  growth  moving  freely,  so 
that  they  may  attain  sufficient  size  before  autumn 
to  produce  a  full  crop  of  flowers.  By  the  end  of 
the  present  month  the  weather  will  doubtless  be 
warm  enough  to  dispense  with  fire-heat,  provided 
that  due  attention  is  given  to  closing  the  house 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

-  Begonia?,  tubeeous-eooted.— Large  tubers, 
that  when  first  started  were  put  into  small  puts  with 
the  intention  of  giving  them  a  shift  afterwards, 
should  have  larger  jxits  before  their  roots  get 
cramped.  Plants  of  this  description  will  do  with 
less  room  provided  they  are  regularly  supplied  with 
manure  water  later  on,  when  the  nutriment  con- 
tained in  the  soil  gets  partially  exhausted.  Seed- 
lings that-have  been  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in 
the  year  must  have  more  room  as  it  is  required.  In 
most  cases  O-inch  or  7-inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough  for  the  first  season.  Though  the  tuberous 
Begonias  do  not  require  more  than  a  green- 
house temperature  after  they  have  made  some 
growth,  it  is  better  to  keep  seedlings  in  a  little 
warmth  until  June.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  light 
by  standing  them  moderately  near  the  glass,  and 
not  shading  except  during  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
bright  weather. 

CALCEOLAEIAS,  SHEUBBY  VAEIETIB3.— Plants  of 

the  shrubby  kinds  of  Calceolarias  will  last  for  years 
if  properlv'  cared  for.  increasing  in  size  and  in  the 
display  of  flowers  they  produce.  But  to  admit  of 
this  a'  proportionate  amount  of  pot-room  must  be 
o-iven.  Plants  that  after  blooming  last  summer 
were  cut  back  and  have  since  been  repotted  should 
now  have  plenty  of  room,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
shoots  being  tied  well  out  so  that  the  light  may 
reach  their  lower  leaves.  They  will  now  be  push- 
iirg  up  their  .flower-stems.  Calceolarias  like  more 
manure  water  than  many  things,  and  after  the 
flowers  appear  this  kind  of  stimulant  may  be  given 
every  time  the  soil  requires  moistening,  provided 
that"  the  liquid  is  not  too  strong.  Whatever  fertiliser 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  liquid,  a  little  soot 
should  be  added.  Not  only  does  the  soot  when  so 
used  help  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  the  smell 
it  leaves  helps  to  keep  away  insects.  Young  stock 
raised  from  seed  sown  about  tlie  end  of  last  sum- 
mer, if  not  already  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  flower,  should  be  at  once  put  into  them. 

Heebaceous  Calceolarias.— These  may  shortly 


be  expected  to  make  a  fine  display.  They  should 
be  looked  over  every  week  to  see  that  they  are  free 
from  aphides,  which  are  very  partial  to  this  section 
of  Calceolarias.  In  fumigating  it  is  necessary  not 
to  overdo  it.  It  is  better  to  repeat  the  operation 
two  or  three  times  than  to  run  any  risk  by  attempt- 
ing to  kill  the  insects  at  once. 

Spaemannia  afeicana. — The  time  of  this  plant 
flowering  depends  more  on  the  way  it  is  treated 
than  is  the  case  with  most  things.  Plants  that 
have  been  given  a  little  warmth  through  the  winter 
will  now  be  showing  flower.  Where  the  pot  room 
has  been  at  all  limited,  they  should  be  assisted 
regularly  with  manure  water  or  surface  dressings 
with  concentrated  manure.  Cuttings  may  now 
be  struck  and  will  make  fine  examples  for  another 
year.  Old  specimens  that  after  flowering  last 
summer  were  headed  down  will  generally  give 
shoots  suitable  for  cuttings.  Choose  those  that 
are  of  medium  strength,  sever  them  at  a  joint,  and 
put  them  singly  into  pots  large  enough  to  hold  them 
filled  with  sand.  They  will  root  readily  in  an  ordi- 
nary stove  temperature  if  kept  moist,  close,  and 
shaded.  As  soon  as  well  rooted  move  them  into 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  Loam  with  sifted  rotten 
manure  and  sand  is  the  material  in  which  the 
plant  does  best.  When  a  little  growth  has  been 
made  cut  out  the  tops.  Another  shift  into  con- 
siderably larger  pots  will  be  required  during  the 
summer,  and  a  second  stopping  may  be  necessary 
to  get  the  plants  sufficiently  furnished. 

Azalea  mollis. — To  be  sure  of  having  the 
flowers  of  these  Azaleas  in  the  best  condition,  it  is 
requisite  either  to  bring  them  on  in  moderate  heat  or 
allow  them  to  come  on  more  slowly  in  a  greenhouse, 
for  though  the  plants  are  quite  hardy,  the  flowers 
come  in  before  the  spring  is  far  enough  advanced 
for  them  to  escape  the  May  frosts  that  generally 
occur.  The  less  heat  that  is  used  in  bringing  them 
into  bloom  the  more  long-lasting  the  flowers  are. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  growing  these  Azaleas  in 
quantity  where  there  is  a  conservatory  to  keep  gay, 
or  where  many  flowers  are  wanted  for  cutting  is, 
th.at  if  the  plants  are  properly  treated  after  flower- 
ing they  will  bloom  again  well  the  ensuing  year. 
To  enable  them  to  do  this  they  must,  after  flower- 
ing, be  kept  under  glass  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  and  the  flower-buds  are  plump 
and  prominent.  After  the  season's  growth  has  got 
hardened  the  plants  will  do  better  out  of  doors. 

Heaths,  wintee  ploweeing  vaeibties.  — 
Most  of  the  free-growing  varieties  of  winter-bloom- 
ing Heaths  that  are  grown  for  sale  very  often  fail 
to  grow  after  the_y  have  flowered,  by  reason  of 
the  manurial  stimulants  usually  given  during  the 
summer  previous.  The  plants,  if  not  already  cut 
back  moderately  by  removing  about  one-half  the 
length  of  growth  made  by  the  principal  branches 
last  season,  should  be  at  once  attended  to.  They 
ought  to  be  kept  a  little  closer  than  usual  for  two 
or  three  weeks  after,  in  order  to  encourage  new 
growth,  being  careful  during  the  time  not  to  over- 
water  them.  As  soon  as  the  growth  has  begun  to 
move  freely,  the  plants  will  require  a  shift,  as  in 
most  cases  they  will  be  imderpotted.  Give  pots 
from  one  to  two  sizes  larger  than  they  have  been 
in,  and  use  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  advised  for  the 
freer-growing  varieties  of  the  h.ard-wooded  section, 
that  is,  peat  of  medium  texture,  avoiding  that 
which  is  too  hard,  or  too  soft  and  spongy.  See  that 
the  plants  are  in  a  right  state  for  water  before  pot- 
ting. Use  the  lath  so  as  to  make  the  new  soil  as 
close  as  that  of  which  the  old  balls  are  composed. 
After  potting  the  best  place  is  a  cold  pit  or  frame, 
which  could  he  kept  closer  than  usual  for  two  or 
three  weeks  till  the  roots  have  had  time  to  move. 
During  this  time  use  a  thin  shade  when  the  weather 
is  bright,  afterwards  give  more  air,  and  also  water 
more  freely.  Plants  of  this  description  may  be 
kept  under  glass  until  July,  after  which  they  will 
be  better  out-of-doors.  T.  B. 


Plant  labels.— There  have  been  several  letters 
recently  in  ytmr  ]ia]ier  as  to  efficacious  labels  for 
plant  borders.  I  have  found  the  following  plan 
answer  well :   1  take  a  piece  of  flat  wood,  about 
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2  inches  broad  and  1  foot  or  15  inches  long,  make 
one  side  smooth  by  scraping  it  with  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  broken  glass,  paint  it  with  a  thin  coat  of 
paint,  or  even  whitening,  and  when  dry,  write  the 
name  on  it  with  the  "jet  varnish"  sold  for  iron 
fencing.  I  generally  buy  a  few  penny  paint  bnishes 
for  tills  purpose,  and  bring  them  to  a  point  by 
dipping  them  in  oil  before  commencing  to  use  tliem. 
I  also  generally  dip  the  point  of  the  label  which 
goes  into  the  gromid  into  the  varnish  to  a  depth  of 
4  inches  or  so  as  a  preservative.  These  labels  I 
have  found  both  durable  and  legible.— G.  F. 


Flower  Garden. 


FINE-LEAVED  PLANTS  IN  THE 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  use  in  gardens  of  jilants  liaving  large  and 

handsome  leaves,  noble    or  graceful  port,  has 

tauglit  us  the  value  of  grace  and  verdure  amid 


passed  by  anything  of  like  habit  we  can  grow  in  i)lants    that    can    stand    out    in    the    summer 

a  hot-house.  There  are  the  Arundo  conspicua  and  without    the    least    injury,  and  which  may  be 

A.  donax,  and  tine    hardy  plants  like  Crambe  transferred    to    the    conservatory  in    autumn, 

cordifolia.  Rheum    Emodi,  Ferulas,  and  many  there  to  produce  as  fine  an   effect  all  throngii 

umlielliferou.s  plants  as  graceful  as  some  of  the  the    cold    months    as    they  do    in  tlie    flower- 

teuderest  exotics.     Acanthuses,  too,  wlieu  well  garden  in    summer,  are  the  best.     But  of  far 

grown  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Then  we  greater  importance    are   the    hardy  plants,  for 

haveChamreropsFortunei  that  has  preserved  its  1  however   few    can    indulge   in    the    luxuiy    of 

health  and  greenness  in  sheltered  positions,  where  j  tender    plants,    or   liowever  few  the    spots   in 

its  leaves  could  not  lie  torn  to  shreds  by  storms,  which    they  can    be   put   out  in   safety,  many 

through  all  our  recent  liard  winters.     A  hand-  may  enjoy  those  that  are  hardy,  and  th.at,  too, 

some,  useful,  and  luirdy  plant,  too,  is  the  one  with  farless  trouble  than  is  required  for  tender 

we  liere  illustrate— the  variegated  form  of  the  ones.  Y. 

Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  farfara  variegata).     It  may  

be    used   witli   good   etlect   in   sliady   positions 
where  other  ])lauts  will  not  thrive.    It  does  well 


YELLOW-FLOWERED  BEDDING  PLANTS. 


as  an  edging  to  a  clump  of  Ferns  (which  should  .  Of   late   years  in   some  places  Calceolarias  have 


be  abundantly  used  in  all  gardens),  or  as  a 
groundwork  to  other  plants  with  graceful  foliage. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  within  bounds, 
as  it  increases  like  a  Nettle  or  Couch  Grass  by 


proved  so  unreliable  that  they  have  gone  out  of 
favour.  Here  and  there  is  found  a  garden  where 
they  still  do  well,  and  if  an  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
the  treatment  they  receive,  we  find  the  cuttings 
have  been  planted  thinly  in  cold  frames  in  loamy 
soil,  and  beyond  giving  water  when 
dry,  very  little  pains  have  been 
taken  with  them.  A  neighbour 
who  has  healthy  beds  of  Calceo- 
larias every  year  dibbles  his  cut- 
tings thinly  into  the  border  on  the 
west  side  of  a  wall,  and  shelters 
in  cold  weather  with  an  old  canvas 
blind.  The  plants,  which  are  set  out 
in  the  first  week  in  Ma}',  get  well 
established  before  the  hot  weather 
sets  in.  Cool  treatment  in  winter, 
early  planting,  and  change  of  soil 
annually  offer  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  chance  of  obtaining  healthy 
]ilants  that  will  be  effecti\'e  all 
through  the  season.  In  porous 
soils  I  have  found  a  good  layer 
of  rotten  manure  buried  in  the 
beds  about  8  inches  or  9  inches 
deep  very  useful  in  keeping  the 
jilantsin  vigorous  health.  A  mulch 
also  is  beneficial,  with  an  occa- 
sional soaking  of  water  in  hot  dry 
weather.  Perhaps  the  best  variety 
is  Yellow  Gem ;  it  has  a  little  more 
(if  the  rugosa  blood  in  it  than  is 
]  assessed  by  the  once  popular  va- 
riety aurea  tioribunda.  The  late- 
llowering  variety  amplexicaulis  is 
more  robust  in  habit  and  less  liable 
to  canker  at  the  base  than  the 
other  bedding  sorts,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  hardy,  and  if  wintered  in 
:i  cold  frame  it  must  be  rooted 
rather  early  and  protected  with 
double  mats  in  frosty  weather. 
Y'ellow  flowers,  being  very  conspi- 
cuous, should  not  be  used  so 
largely  as  the  various  shades  of 
red.  And  both  of  these  should  be 
growing  underground.  By  a  selection  from  the  well  balanced  when  planting  a  geometrical 
vast  number  of  hardy  plants  now  in  the  country,  design,  and  be  toned  down  with  neutral  tints 
and  by  associating  with  them,  where  convenient,  of  flowers  and  foliage.  The  failure  of  the  Calceo- 
glass-house  plants  that  may  be  placed  out  for  1'"''^  '^'^s  "«*  been  an  unmixed  evil,  as  it  has  led  to 
the  summer,  we  may  have  as  much  variety  and  the  employment  of  other  tints  of  yellow  and  orange 
beauty  of  form  in  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure 


Fine  specimen  of  variegated  Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  farfara  variegata)  in  the  gardens  at  Dogmersfield. 


masses  of  low  and  unrelieved  flowers,  an<l  has 
reminded  us  how  far  we  have,  in  many  cases, 
diverged  from  Nature's  ways  of  displaying  the 
beauty  of  vegetation,  our  love  for  rude  colour 
having  led  us  to  ignore  the  exquisite  and  inex- 
haustible way  in  which  plants  are  naturally 
arranged.  We  may  have  in  our  gardens  -  and 
without  making  wildernesses  of  them  either — 
all  the  shade,  tlie  relief,  the  grace,  and  the 
beauty  of  Nature.  To  carry  it  out  in  pri- 
vate gardens  an  expense  would  be  necessary 
which  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  quite  impossible. 
We  can,  however,  introduce  into  our  gardens 
most  of  its  better  features.  We  can  vary  their 
contents  and  render  them  more  interesting  by 
its  aid.  A  better  eflect  than  any  yet  generally 
seen  in  an  English  garden  may  be  made  by 
using  only  hardy  plants.  There  is  the  Pampas 
Grass,  which,  when  well  grown,  is  unsur- 
passed by  anything  tliat  requires  protection. 
There  are  tlie  Yuccas,  handsome  and  tlioroughly 
Lardy,  and  which,  if  planted  well,  are  not  sur- 


ground  as  can  be  desired.  Among  the  tenderer 
[ilants  we  must  choose  such  as  will  make  a 
healthy  growth  in  sheltered  places  in  the 
warmer    parts    of   England    and    Ireland.     In 


which,  I  think,  are  more  eii'ective.  There  is  a 
dwarf  yellow  Antirrhinum  which  makes  a  very 
effective  bed,  and  if  the  seeds  are  regularly  picked 
ofi',  a  succession  of  flowers  will  be  obtained  all 
through  the  season.  The  stock  has  to  be  rooted 
from  cuttings,  but  they  can  be  kept   through  the 


all  parts  the  kinds  with  permanent  foliage,  such  winter  in  a  cold  frame.  Gazania  splendens  comes 
as  the  New  England  Flax  and  the  hardier  |  in  useful  for  a  change,  but  its  flowers  only  open 
Dracienas,  will  be  found  as  efl'ective  as  around  freely  in  the  sunshine.  Harrison's  Musk  in  a  cool 
London  and  Paris,  and  to  such  the  northern  spot,  well  cared  for,  does  well.  Yellow  Violas  or 
gardener  should  turn  his  attention  as  much  as  ,  F'i"sies  in  good  soil,  well  manured,  make  a  bright 
possible.     Even  if  it  were  possible  to  cultivate  I  i^'^d  pretty  bed  and  the  old  \  lola  lutea  grandiflora 

in  a  broad  band  round  a  contrasting  colour  is  nice 
for    variety.     I   have   had   the     yellow    Calliopsis 


possible.  Jiven  it  it  were  possi 
the  softer-growing  kinds,  like  the  Ferdinandas, 
Solanums,  Wigandias,  &c.,  to  the  same  perfec- 
tion in  all  jjarts  as  in  the  south  of  England,  it 
would  by  no  means  be  everywhere  desirable, 
as  these  kinds  are  not  cajiable  of    being  used 


Drummondi  in  good  condition  when  pinched  early 
in  the  season  to  make  the  plants  bushy,  the  shoots 
being  pegged  down  close  to  the  ground  till  the  soil 
is  all  covered.  I  have  found  Tagetes  sigiiata  puniila 


indoors   in   wijjtef.     The   many  tine  evergreen   find  Tagetes  patula  nana  jiarvillora  (tin-  latter  is  a 
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dwarf  yellow  form  of  the  French  Marigold)  useful 
for  a  change,  but  the  growth  should  be  pinched 
well  back  at  first,  or  some  of  the  plants  will  become 
straggling  and  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  bed. 
But  perhaps  the  most  telling  bed  I  have  seen  was  a 
mass  of  yellow  Carnations  planted  somewhat  thickly 
and  the  flowers  neatly  supported  with  small  sticks 
not  too  conspicuously  placed.  When  well  done, 
there  is  a  richness  of  tone  and  tint  about  a  good 
mass  of  yellow  Carnations  that  is  difficult  to  find  in 
any  other  class  of  plants.  E.  H. 


Tulips. — Tulips  formed  a  leading  feature  in  a 
collection  of  s])ring-flowering  bulbous  plants  staged 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  at  the  recent  spring  show  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society.  Scarcely  before  were  seen  such 
immense  blooms  of  Keizer  Kroon  :  they  were  like 
huge  goblets,  stout,  and  finely  coloured.  Among 
the  white  varieties  was  one  named  David  Teniors, 
very  large  and  bold,  pure  white,  and  having  a  dis- 
tinct yellow  base.  Le  Laitiere,  also  white,  was  in 
much  the  same  way,  but  smaller.  Adeline  is  of  a 
rich  pseony-rose,  a  bold  and  striking  flower,  with  a 
yellow  base.  Blanche  Hative  is  worthy  of  notice 
as  a  double  white  variety.  One  of  the  handsomest 
and  quite  a  peer  among  Tulips  is  De  Keyser,  rich 
crimson,  with  a  rich  bright  clear  golden  base  ;  very 
fine  indeed.  Dussart  is  in  the  same  way,  but  deeper 
in  colour,  a  shaded  crimson,  but  very  fine  and 
striking  also.  There  were  several  others,  among 
them  some  of  tlie  well-known  early  single  and 
double  varieties,  but  those  named  aljove  were  de- 
cidedly the  best.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
where  Keizer  Kroon  was  grown  to  such  a  large 
size.  If  in  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son's  new  nursery 
grounds  at  Surbiton,  then  they  have  a  soil  well 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  this  class  of  bulbs.— R.  D. 

Yellow  Polyanthuses. — I  observed  that  Miss 
Jckyll  liad  sent  some  bunches  of  her  Munstead 
strain  of  Polyanthus  to  the  Dafl'odil  conference 
at  C'hiswick.  The  flowers  were  large,  one  orange- 
hued  form  being  admirable.  The  weak  points  of 
this  lady's  strain  seem  to  me  to  be  found  in  some- 
what loose  habit  in  the  trusses  of  flowers  and 
heavy  buff  centre.  Now  having  hundreds  of  yel- 
lows of  diverse  shades  to  select  from,  I  strive  to 
save  seed  from  those  plants  which  carry  erect, 
dense  heads  of  l^loom,  because  they  show  with  such 
telling  eifect  at  remote  distances.  If  seed  were  of 
no  consequence  and  the  plants  lifted  when  in  bloom 
and  blocked  into  masses  according  to  shade,  the 
effect  would  be  striking  ;  whites,  though  so  pure 
and  good,  do  not  show  remotely  by  any  means 
so  effectively  as  do  yellows.  Starting  with  the 
pale  creamy  shade,  it  is  possible  to  make  up 
several  diverse  yellow  hues,  the  deep  yellow  or 
orange  being  the  most  effective.  Clumps  of  the 
duplex  or  Hose-in-hose  section  make  most  show 
because  of  the  body  of  flower,  but  all  these  have 
not  the  stout  erect  stems  seen  in  the  single- 
flowered  forms.  For  distant  effect  also  hues  which 
would  in  single  plants  be  termed  washy  are  better 
than  are  dark  reds,  crimsons,  or  purples  ;  a  buff  or 
pink  sliows  up  very  well.  The  deep  colours  are 
best  when  closely  looked  upon  aud  there  is 
ample  sunlight.  The  value  of  the  gold,  yellow, 
and  white  forms  are  specially  seen  under  dull  skies, 
which  too  freely  prevail  in  the  spring.  Even  now 
when  writing  on  April  17  the  sky  is  overcast  with 
dense  cloud  and  mist,  but  whilst  the  dark  hues  re- 
flect nothing,  the  yellows  dotted  here  and  tliere  in 
all  directions  stand  out  in  the  gloom  like  stars  of 
gold,  some  of  the  clumps  of  bloom  being  12  inches 
across.  Truly  we  have  no  hardy  spring  flower 
which  can  equal  the  Polyanthus  in  the  production 
of  ground  effects  when  the  plants  are  strong  and 
full  of  bloom.— A.  D. 

A  Primrose  garden.  —  Spring  gardening,  by 
introducing  a  number  of  novel  forms  into  use,  has 
done  some  service,  liut  of  late  years  the  various  im- 
proved Primroses  have  superseded  some  of  tlie 
spring  gardeners'  favourites.  It  is  now.  however, 
quite  possible  to  make  a  garden  gny  with  Primulas 
only,  or  with  Anemones  only,  or  Campanulas  only, 
or  Irises,  or  Daffodils,  so  numerous  are  the  varieties 


now  in  cultivation.  But  for  the  general  use  of  a 
suburban  forecourt,  or  for  the  quiet  little  nook  in  a 
larger  place,  what  can  be  nicer  than  a  good  show 
of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  There  are  many 
of  these  quite  strong  enough  to  thrive  near  London, 
the  common  Primrose  heading  the  list.  Then 
coloured  Primroses.  Then  a  race  of  light  Oxlip- 
coloured  Polyanthuses,  now  in  great  beauty,  some 
white,  some  yellow,  some  orange,  not  to  speak  of 
the  fine  old  crimson  Polyanthus  and  the  gold  netted 
sorts  so  much  admired.  And  now  there  is  a  charm- 
ing violet-coloured  Polyanthus  with  a  circular 
flower  and  very  small  eye.  Also  amongst  the  double 
Primroses  there  is  a  veiy  fine  white  semi-double 
which  seems  to  have  quite  a  London  constitution. 
Thus  we  have  a  number  of  telling  colours,  not  to 
speak  of  Cowslip  and  Auricula.  Alpine  Auriculas 
are  capital  town  flowers  ;  they  only  want  to  be  let 
alone  a  bit  and  they  do  famously.  But  the  London 
summer  is  the  bane  of  Primroses.  This  is  how  I 
would  proceed.  First,  plant  out  in  October,  as  soon 
as  ever  the  beds  can  be  cleared,  in  the  same  solid 
clump  of  roots,  just  as  they  are  lifted  from  the  reserve 
beds.  This  condition  is  important,  for  no  herba- 
ceous plant  is  able  to  stand  winter  so  well  if  it  is 
disturbed  in  the  autumn.  Now  leave  them  to  make 
their  show  all  through  March  and  April  following. 
Then  have  a  reserve  ground  nicely  dug  and  shaily  ; 
shady  it  must  be,  or  they  die.  About  May  1,  or 
before,  take  them  up,  divide  them  moderately,  and 
cut  away  the  frequent  underground  stems,  leav- 
ing one  or  two  rings  of  roots  only.  Plant  in  rows, 
cut  off  remaining  bloom  and  spikes,  unless  you 
have  a  fancy  for  a  bit  of  seed.  AVater  well,  and  all 
the  summer  if  the  weather  gets  dry  give  water. 
Also  mulch  them,  and  when  the  time  comes  round 
again  you  can  have  fine  roots  ready,  even  within 
two  or  tlrree  miles  of  Temple  Bar. — A. 


OLD  DOUBLE  WALLFLOWERS. 
I  USE  this  term  to  distinguish  some  favourites  in 
cottage  gardens  from  the  German  types  that  wo 
treat  as  biennials,  and  which  lack  the  perennial 
shrubby  character  of  the  old  types.  If  we  look  into 
plant  lists  we  find  in  some  of  them  the  old  double 
crimson  and  old  double  yellow.  But  I  have  seen 
two  or  three  varieties  of  the  double  crimson,  but 
one  that,  no  doubt  generally  referred  to  as  the 
double  crimson,  is  of  a  maroon-crimson  shade 
with  full  conqiact  flowers  borne  on  good  spikes,  and 
wliicli  if  left  alone  will  grow  into  a  large  size,  quite 
like  a  shrub,  and  last  for  years.  This  has  a  counter- 
part, except  in  point  of  colour,  in  the  old  double 
yellow.  I  have  two  or  three  plants  of  this  in  my 
garden  that  produce  fine  spikes  of  fully  double 
flowers  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  colour.  What  is 
met  with  sometimes  under  the  name  of  the  double 
brown  is  paler  in  colour  and  larger  in  the  flowers, 
but  of  tliis  type  I  have  met  with  two  or  three  varie- 
ties, but  none  of  them  so  good  as  the  old  double 
crimson.  I  have  already  stated  there  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  the  yellow.  One  is  of  a  much 
more  compact  growth  than  the  old  double  yellow, 
the  flowers  paler  in  colour,  larger,  and  looser  in 
shape.  I  have  found  this  in  Hertfordshire  gardens, 
and  in  one  of  these  I  once  saw  a  large  bed  of  it 
blooming  up  to  midsummer,  spikes  from  side 
shoots  having  succeeded  those  from  central  ones. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  exhibited  a  plant  of  the  late  Rev.  Harpur 
Crewe's  double  Wallflower.  This  was  obtained 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  but  I  forget  from 
what  cross ;  the  foliage  is  smaller  tlian  in  the  ordi- 
nary double  Wallflowers,  and  the  flowers  in  which 
yellow  predominates  are  small  also,  and  produced 
on  rather  long  spikes.  It  is  more  of  a  botanical 
curiosity  than  a  decorative  plant,  but  it  is  yet  an 
interesting  one.  I  have  a  plant  of  it  in  the  open 
border  that  is  blooming  freely,  but  I  confess  it  looks 
quite  poor  by  the  side  of  the  fine  old  yellows. 

Plants  of  the  double  German  Wallflower  yield 
seeds,  and  can  be  propagated  in  this  way,  but  the 
fine  old  double  varieties  can  be  propagated  only  by 
means  of  cuttings.  These  are  best  formed  of'  the 
growths  put  forth  from  the  old  wood,  and  if  put  into 
pots  of  grittjf  soil  cVnd  placed  under  a  hand-glass 


or  in  a  mild  hotbed,  they  soon  sent  out  roots.  In 
potting  off  the  young  rooted  plants,  a  little  old 
mortar  rubbish  should  be  added  to  the  soil. 

R.  D. 


HARDY  FLOAVERS  IN  A  SURREY 
GARDEN. 

There  are  several  beautiful  gardens  in  Surrey, 
but  few  in  which  the  lover  of  hardy  flowers  will 
tiud  more  to  interest  him  than  in  the  gardens  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  at  Weybridge  and  Wisley. 
The  mention  of  such  names  recalls  the  many 
handsome  Lilies  that  have  there  found  a  good 
home,  and  which  from  their  present  vigorous 
health  promise  a  great  show  of  flowers  in  the 
autumn.  At  Weybridge  in  Mr.  Wilson's  cottage 
garden,  a  quiet  aud  quaint  old-fashioned  place, 
but  beautiful  in  its  wilduess,  several  fine  hardy 
plants  have  run  into  large  masses  A  break  of 
yellow  Alyssum  clustering  round  the  foot-of  a 
Pine  was  essentially  happy  and  the  contrast  of 
cliocolate  bark  and  yellow  bloom  exceedingly 
fine,  while  the  large  white  wood  Lily  (Trillitim 
graiidiflorum)  thrives  in  a  shady  position,  where 
hard  by  is  a  thicket  of  Diplopappus  chryso- 
phyilus,  Spiriea  Thunbergi,  laden  with  its  small 
white  flowers,  and  Pemettyas,  whicli  have  been 
planted  amongst  a  mass  of  roots  in  the  poorest 
soil.  Tree  stumps  are  an  evil  on  the  rockery, 
but  at  Weybridge  they  make  a  charming  situa- 
tion for  such  things  as  Pernettyas,  which  thrive 
with  great  vigour,  the  bushes  being  laden  with 
the  bright  aud  attractive  berries.  Such  old 
favourites  as  the  Foam  Flower,  which  makes  a 
cloud  of  white  as  soft  and  fleecy  as  foam,  thrive 
on  a  hillock  of  poor  soil  in  which  few  tlungs, 
unles.s  of  the  hardihood  and  vigour  of  tliis  plant, 
would  .survive.  Mr.  Wilson  has  a  few  cool 
houses,  in  one  of  which  is  flowering  the  lilac- 
coloured  Lilium  Thomsonianum,  and  in  another 
the  fine  old  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose  and  a  variety 
named  Isabella  Gray,  wliich  was  raised  in  1854 
by  Andrew  Gray  from  the  old  Cloth  of  Gold  ; 
also  flowering  was  the  rich  crimson-coloured 
Pinguicula  caudata,  illustrated  by  a  coloured 
plate  in  The  Garden,  August  23,  1881.  This 
Butterwort  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
genus,  and  requires  only  an  uuheated  house — 
in  truth,  it  will  almost  live  out  of  doors.  Its 
occurrence  in  warm  structures  shows  that  its 
hardiness  is  not  known  generally.  At  Heather- 
bank  Mr.  Wilson  has  freely  planted  his  favourite 
flower — the  Lily,  and  the  health  of  the  rising 
stems  shows  how  well  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  a 
flower  that  many  fail  in  cultivating  are  under- 
stood. Near  his  house  at  Weybridge  are  Rho- 
dodendrons, and  in  the  front  of  these.  Lilies 
were  planted  to  make  a  sliow  of  flower  in 
autumn  aud  to  receive  shelter  from  the  shrubs. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  each  year  the  Lilies 
dwindled  away  until  they  promised  to  disapj)ear 
altogether.  The  soil  was  too  poor  for  any 
growth,  but  as  Lilies  were  wanted  in  these 
sheltered  spots  the  plan  was  hit  upon  of  grow- 
ing them  in  tubs  sunk  into  the  ground.  This 
has  proved  a  success,  the  Lilies  gradually  re- 
covering, and  promising  this  autumn  to  make 
as  fine  a  display  of  flowers  as  those  in  the  gar- 
den at  Wisley. 

Mr.  Wilson's  chief  interest  is  centred  on  the 
Wisley  garden,  which  is  some  distance  from 
Heatherbank.  Here  one  finds  a  lot  of  hardy 
things,  and  at  the  entrance  a  fine  hedge  of  Rosa 
rugosa,  now  bursting  into  fresh  leafage  of  the 
richest  green  aud  making  a  substantial  fence  of 
strong  spiny  stems,  the  plants  giving  delight  as 
much  from  their  glossy  leaves  as  from  their  large 
sweetly-scented  flowers.  This  Rose  ^'aries  uuioh 
from  seed,  and  plants  are  easily  raised  in  this  way. 
Near  by  is  a  pond  fringed  with  the  Japanese  Irises, 
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which  in  their  full  growth  and  bloom  must 
make  a  rich  picture  of  flower  beauty.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  tliat  the  plants  do  just  as 
well  in  the  water  as  when  their  roots  are 
merely  allowed  to  revel  in  the  moisture  that 
soaks  about  them.  Tlie  usual  advice  is  not  tu 
jjlant  them  in  the  water ;  but  tlie  tufts  at 
Wislej',  which  have  remained  in  the  pond  all 
the  winter,  are  as  -vigorous  and  healthy  as  those 
on  the  bank.  On  a  raised  bank',  in  the  fullest 
sun,  are  jjlaiits  of  the  Garland  Flower  (Daphne 
Cneorum),  Idue  winter  Windflower  (Anemone 
blauda),  and  the  Prophet  Flower  (Arnebia 
echioides)  fully  exposed  to  every  ray  of  sunlight, 
and  revelling  in  the  stitl'  loamy  soil.  There  are 
also  here  several  tine  jilants  of  the  blue  Poppy 
(Meconopsis  Wallichi),  which  in  the  sliade— and 
it  loves  shade  and  moisture — spreads  out  into  a 
large  mass  ;  M.  uepalensis  is  also  grown,  both 
doing  well,  and  when  in  robust  health  there  are 
few  finer  plants  either  in  flower  or  leafage. 
Sown  over  a  hot  bank  is  the  rich  crimson- 
flowered  Papaver  umbrosum,  which  a  few  days' 
strong  sunsliine  will  bring  into  full  bloom. 
There  is  no  finer  Poppy  in  its  way  than  this 
showy  variety. 

One  of  the  prettiest  gems  is  Primula  glabra,  a 
minute  and  miify  thiug,  but  interesting  when  it 
does  well.  It  seeds  itself  freely  at  Wisley, 
the  little  plantation  of  it  being  well  sha.led, 
moist,  and  protected  from  cold  winds.  Under 
different  conditions,  viz.,  in  the  full  sun,  was 
Tulipa  linifolia,  a  bright  and  handsome  flower 
of  the  richest  scarlet,  with  a  black  centre,  the 
leaves  narrow  and  crimjjled.  It  is  a  striking 
flower,  especially  when  seen  in  the  full  sun.  One 
of  the  finest  hardy  flowers  at  WLsley  is  the  Gen- 
tiauella(Gentiana  acaulis),w-hich  makes  a  spread- 
ing carpet  of  growth,  now  spangled  witli  its 
flowers  of  the  deepest  blue.  This  does 
well  in  the  fullest  sun,  unlike  Ourisia  coocinea, 
which  wants  shade  and  moisture,  but  given  these 
thrives  splendidly. 

An  experiment  is  made  here  with  the  Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons  by  planting  them  amongst 
the  hardy-  varieties,  and  it  appears,  from  the 
vigorous  liealth  of  R.  Falcoueri,  that  the  experi- 
ment will  be,  in  some  measure,  successful.  Very 
pretty,  nestling  close  to  the  ground  and  full  of 
fruit,  is  a  large  break  of  the  Partridge  Berry 
(Gaultheria  procumbens),  and  as  graceful  as  a 
Grass  is  Uvularia  grandifolia,  the  large-flowered 
Bellwort,  now  beautified  with  its  beautiful  clear 
yellow  drooping  flowers.  Primula  japonica  is 
freely  planied  ;  and  this  is  a  Primrose  all  should 
have  wlio  want  a  bold  handsome  flower  in  full 
beauty  in  the  montli  of  May.  It  varies  much  in 
the  colouring  of  its  flowers,  from  rich  crimson  to 
the  purest  white,  and  a  lovely  thing  is  the  white 
P.  japonica  alba.  It  should  be  jjlauted  in  large 
clumps  on  the  rockery,  and  in  a  little  shade  and 
moisture.  AVhen  gronm  in  pots  half  its  fine 
character  of  flower  and  leafage  is  lost.  On  a 
sunny  border.  Iris  tiugitana,  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  separate  note,  is  bursting  into 
bloom,  while  on  sloping  ground  and  sheltered 
from  strong  winds,  Narcissus  tridymus,  rupicola, 
and  the  several  Hoop-petticoat  Daftbdils  are  just 
past  their  liest,  after  having  given  a  l.irave  mass 
of  shades  of  yellow  colour. 

Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Auriculas  are 
the  flowers  that  now  make  the  greatest  show  at 
Wisley,  and  in  few  gardens  is  there  a  finer  selec- 
tion than  here.  The  work  of  raising  seedling 
Primroses  by  Sir.  Wilson  has  wrought  gooil 
results  in  the  acquirement  of  such  pretty  kinds 
as  Oakwood  Blue,  which  represents  also  a  new- 
departure.  We  have  not  yet  obtained  a  true 
blue  Primrose,  but  the  violet-purple  coloured 
Bower   of  the   Oakwood    Blue,    enriched   by  a 


small  yellow  eye,  is  in  itself  large,  bold,  and 
well  shaped,  as  free  as  the  common  wilding  of 
the  woods,  and  very  bright  clustering  against 
cool  grey  st(mes.  The  collection  of  these  flowers 
is  of  great  interest.  There  is  scarcely  a  bad 
variety  amongst  them,  and  many  have  the  same 
fine  flower  as  Oakwood  Blue,  although  of  an- 
other colour.  Such  a  variety  is  Red  Gauntlet, 
of  which  the  flower  is  reddish  purple,  intensified 
by  a  crimson  central  line  and  an  eye  of  yellow. 
Then  we  have  Herman  Wilson,  which  displays 
in  its  flowers  two  brilliant  shades  of  carmine, 
producing  a  satiny  lustre  very  bright  in  the  fuU 
sunlight. 

In  a  small  piece  of  ground,  merely  planted  to 
sliow  what  a  large  number  of  things  can  be 
grown  in  limited  space,  there  are,  besides  the 
many  single  Primroses,  the  dovdde  kinds,  in- 
cluding the  old  double  purple  and  the  old  double 
crimson,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in 
The  Garoen,  Oct.  20,  1888.  This  is  the  finest 
of  double  Primroses  and  very  scarce,  though  we 
now  occasionally  see  a  tuft  of  it  in  good  gardens. 
An  interesting  account  of  it  is  also  given  with 
the  illustration  referred  to.  Very  beautiful  on  a 
bank  was  the  double  sulphur,  its  large,  pale- 
coloured  flowers  amidst  the  Grass  making  a 
far  prettier  picture  than  those  planted  formally 
in  the  garden. 

The  Polyanthuses  comprise  a  rare  selection^  of 
fine  colours— deep  yellow,  rich  orange,  and  in- 
termediate shades,  which  make  telling  masses 
when  not  indiscriminately  mixed  together. 
There  are  few  finer  things  for  tlie  border  than 
the  large-flowered  Polyanthuses,  which  are 
strikingly  handsome  when  in  large  bold  clumps, 
the  flowers  also  being  useful  when  cut  for  the 
house.  The  rich  yellow  and  orange  shades  and 
the  white  flowers  are  the  finest  things  for  the 
border,  and  at  Wisley  we  have  their  rich  beauty 
in  its  fulness.  Quite  as  fine  and  interesting 
are  the  Auriculas  of  the  best  alpine  varieties, 
all  raised  from  seed  and  of  the  loveliest  colours. 
In  a  good  selection  of  seedlings  there  is  a  fine 
range  of  shades,  from  the  deepest  purple  to  the 
brightest  carmine,  shading  to  deeper  colour, 
and  rich  yellow  in  the  centre.  One  variety 
was  of  this  combination,  and  as  bright  a  flower 
as  we  have  seen  at  any  exhibition.  There  are 
happily  no  green-edged,  white-edged,  nor  milky 
white  fancy  varieties  in  this  pleasant  garden  of 
hardy  flowers  ;  these  can  be  left  to  the  florist 
who  can  appreciate  the  sharp  delineations  of 
colour,  as  did  Glenny  of  old,  who  ordered  that 
everything  should  be  as  round  as  a  cartwheel. 
The  alpine  and  self  Auriculas  have  the  deepest 
self  colours,  as  varied  as  they  are  rich,  and 
besides  these  a  fragrance  as  sweet  as  that  of  tlie 
Cowslip.  Nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  to 
open  a  frameful  of  Auriculas  and  snitt'  the 
delicious  odour.  The  plants  are  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  the  best  should  l)e  marked  to 
grow  on,  discarding  those  of  washy  tints. 

Besides  the  hardy  Primroses  and  other 
flowers  there  are  large  groups  of  Lilies  of  all 
kinds,  planted  each  by  itself  in  one  distinct 
mass,  the  gliuy  of  w'hich  wiU  be  revealed  in  the 
autumn.  L.  giganteum,  planted  in  shade  and 
shelter,  has  noble  foliage  of  glossy  green.  In 
the  .sliade  by  a  little  brook  are  immense  clumps 
of  Christmas  Roses,  and  although  hardy  flowers 
are  pre-eminent,  trees  in  full  bloom  of  the 
Weeping  and  Waterer's  Cherry,  the  bright  car- 
mine Pyrus  Mains  floribunda,  relieved  by  the 
purple-coloured  foliage  of  Prunus  Pissardi,  and 
a  wavy  mass  of  Cytisus  piwcox  crowning  a 
rising  knoll  show  that  there  is  appreciation  for 
all  good  things  that  lieautify  the  garden.  Here 
also  thrive  the  various  Sun  Roses  and  a  variety 


of  other  plants  too  numerous  to  describe  in  a 
brief  space. 


Primula  intermedia. — On  p.  407  "  K."  asks 
wliat  is  J',  intermedia.  "Intermedia"  being,  like 
"hybrida."  a  relative  torm,  ought  to  be  eliminated 
from  all  butauical  works  as  a  specific  name.  The 
oldest  P.  intermedia  I  can  find  is  Bot.  Mdf/., 
tab.  1219  (A.D.  1809).  There  it  is  given  by  Sims  to 
what  seems  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  forms  of  P. 
nivalis  (Pallas),  because  it  "  ajjpears  to  be  interme- 
diate between  P.  farinosa  and  P.  nivalis."  Then 
we  have  the  P.  intermedia  figured  in  Trattinick's 
"  Archives,"  published  in  1814.  This  is  the  plant 
referred  to  as  described  by  Portenschlag,  and 
thought  to  be  intermediate  "between  P.  Clusiana 
and  P.  minima.  Twenty  years  ago  P.  intermedia 
used  to  be  sold  in  nurseries  between  P.  cortusoides 
and  P.  cortusoides  amoena.  Now  the  name  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  a  very  good  alpine  Primrose, 
described  in  catalogues  as  between  P.  ciliata  and 
P.  Auricula  ;  but  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion  as  to 
its  affinities.  The  name  seems  to  be  convenient 
whenever  the  catalogue  compiler  is  hard  up,  and 
may  have  been  frequently  adopted. — C.  WOLLEY 
DoD,  -Edf/e  ITall,  Maljias. 

Anemone  apennina.— I  may  state  that  I  grow 
Anemone  apennina  Ijoth  in  the  open  ground  and  in 
pots  :  in  the  latter  because  I  have  a  cold  house 
which  I  like  to  make  look  as  gay  as  possible  in 
early  spring,  and  for  this  purpose  I  employ  Cro- 
cuses, early  Narcissi,  Hepaticas,  blue  and  yellow 
Anemones,  Saxifraga  ligulata,  and  other  things 
that  scarcely  anyone  else  would  perhaps  trouble  to 
cultivate  in  pots,  unless  he  was  placed  as  I 
am  here.  I  have  neither  Mr.  Douglas's  resources 
nor  opportunities,  but  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can.  I 
repot  Anemone  apennina  annually,  giving  it  a  rich 
and  rather  stiff  loamy  compost,  and  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly complain  of  the  freedom  of  its  bloom.  The 
finest  patch  of  it  I  ever  saw  was  when  Mr.  J.  S. 
Bridgett  occupied  Ealing  Park.  It  had  been  planted 
in  an  open  space  in  the  shrubbery-,  and  there  it 
had  natrralised  itself  and  covered  a  large  space  of 
ground,  ;.nd  having  the  sun  falling  upon  it  in  the 
morning  and  the  shade  of  trees  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day,  it  bloomed  with  remarkable  freedom 
and  very  finely.  It  does  superbly  in  a  good  yellow 
loam.  IJut  should  have  some  amount  of  shade  to 
preserve  the  colour  of  its  blossoms,  as  they  burn 
under  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  soon  become  dis- 
figured.— B.  D. 

White  Primroses. — I  gather  from  the  observa- 
tions made  by  '•  A.  H."  with  respect  to  white  Prim- 
roses, that  they  are  to  him  somewhat  novelties. 
They  are  far  from  being  such  wonders  here,  where 
I  have  grown  them  for  many  years,  and  find  they 
come  very  true  from  seed.  The  white  varieties  of 
any  good  garden  strain  are  much  finer  and  far  more 
showy  than  are  the  very  best  ever  produced  natu- 
rally by  the  wild  Primrose.  Plants  a  foot  across 
and  literally  one  mass  of  white  flowers  of  good 
form  and  substance  are  far  from  being  scarce  here 
in  the  proper  season.  Primroses  are  now  over  for 
the  rear,  as  their  chief  blooming  tune  is  during 
JIarch  and  April.  The  pretty  mauve  Primrose  re- 
ferred to  as  being  plentiful  at  Eetteshanger  is 
doubtless  the  variety  known  as  lilacina,  which 
used  to  be.  and  probably  still  is.  grown  so  largely 
at  Castle  Ashby.  It  is  a  wonderfully  free  and 
charmingvariety, doing  well  in  cool  districts.  "A.  H." 
is  correct  in  referring  to  the  Primrose  as  so  very 
hardy.  Winters  do  not  kill  it,  but  dry  heat  in 
summer  does.  Where  employed  to  fill  beds  in  the 
spring  which  are  to  be  filled  later  with  tender  plants, 
it  is  well  to  have  so  good  a  stock  of  the  hardy  Prim- 
roses, that  those  employed  in  one  spring  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  to  which  they  are  removed  after 
blooming  for  some  eighteen  months.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  plants  will  endure  transplanting 
twice  in  the  year  except  in  highly  favoured  locali- 
ties. If  seedling  plants  give  a  mixture  of  colours,  I 
am  not  sure,  from  a  bedding  point  of  view,  that  is 
any  great  harm,  for  mixed  beds  are  very  beautiful, 
and  if  it  be  desired  to  group  the  plants  into  colours 
later  it  is  onlv  needful  to  mark  the  colours  of  each 
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with  small  labels,  and  they  can  when  lifterl  be 
grouped  as  desired,  and  so  replanted  into  their 
summer  quarters. — A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Cypripedium  spectabile.— Mr.  Jenkins  has  told 
us  clearly  ami  well  liow  to  treat  this  beautiful 
plant  (p.  3li6) — the  position,  how  to  prepare  the 
ground,  and  how  to  supply  it  with  water,  and  all 
hung  on  the  peg  of  what,  to  him,  seems  to  be  an 
omission  on  my  part  in  not  giving  full  planting 
particulars.  Few  of  us  have  streams  of  water 
running  through  our  gardens,  and  others  will  not 
care  to  talce  in  hand  the  culture  of  a  flower  if  it  is 
needful  to  malie  such  elaborate  preparations  for  it. 
I  am  not  saying  that  this  plant  is  not  worthy  of  the 
care.  I  say  it  is  not  essential.  The  needful  condi- 
tions are  simply  side  shade  from  mid-day  sunshine, 
vegetable  soil  or  half-decayed  peat  or  "leaves,  and 
plenty  of  moisture.  These  are  not  very  difficult ; 
the  one  difficult  condition  is  getting  the  moisture. 
I  get  it  simply  by  diverting  the  surface  water  that 
runs  down  an  inclined  wall^,  and  when  there  is  dry 
weather  water  is  given,  but  not  often,  as  a  patch 
thus  provided  for  gets  so  thoroughly  soaked  in  wet 
weather,  and  the  loose,  half-decayed  stuff  on  the 
top  renders  evaporation  so  slow,  that  the  use  of  the 
water-pot  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  never  ob- 
served new  whitish  roots  on  either  newly-imported 
clumps,  or  those  lifted  from  my  own  stock,  at  any 
part  of  the  rliizome  other  than  close  to  the  leading 
parts  or  new  growtlis,  and  I  should  be  surprised  if 
I  did.  I  mention  this  because,  besides  other  rea- 
sons, it  would,  to  my  mind,  play  an  important  part 
as  regards  the  cultural  treatment.  I  have  seen  the 
zigzag  rhizomes  nearly  a  foot  long,  but  the  roots 
have  been  dead  or  dying,  and  certainly  all  old,  ex- 
cepting near  the  points  of  growth,  and  yet  the 
rhizome  may  be  found  to  be  perfectly  sound  from 
end  to  end.  Because  of  tliis  soundness,  I  considered 
it  advisable  to  say  it  should  not  be  cut  away  :  and 
though  Mr.  Whall  (p.  353)  says  that  it  may' be  cut 
away,  what  he  incidentally  mentions  afterwards 
about  getting  the  old  pieces  to  break  again  and 
make  plants,  only,  in  my  view,  confirms  the  theory 
that,  left  on  the  plant,  the  back  sound  portions  add 
to  its  sustenance  and  vigour.  Anyhow,  I  have  gone 
on  these  lines  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  with 
the  exception  of  trimming  off  the  "wig"  of  old  roots, 
iluring  the  past  twelve  years,  and  though  my  place 
is  naturally  sunny  and  dry,  I  get  this  La<ly's-slipper 
to  grow  quite  freely. 

Geranium  pratense  plenum.  — Beautiful  as 
the  wild  meadow  Crane's-bill  is,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  double-flowered  variety  being  an 
effective  and  useful  border  subject.  In  well-grown 
plants  the  double  purple  flowers  (each  about  as  large 
as  a  shilling  and  half  globular)  are  borne  in  hun- 
dreds, and  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  weeks,  the 
plant  yielding  bloom  in  lieu  of  the  large  seeds  in 
the  case  of  the  type.  It  does  well  enough  in  half 
shady  places,  but  in  every  way  it  is  more  satis- 
factory when  placed  in  good  soil  and  exposure.  I  do 
not  think  this  useful  plant  is  much  grown.  Surely, 
against  this,  at  least,  the  prejudice  about  double 
flowers  should  be  so  far  put  aside  as  to  give  it  a 
trial.  Give  it  two  years  to  get  strong,  then  form 
your  own  opinion  of  it. 

Erythronium  giganteum.— Big  flowers  of  a 
delicate  colour,  btirne  on  rather  long  and  slender 
scapes,  are  hardly  the  things  to  expose  to  the  open- 
air  weather  of  March  and  April,  no  matter  how 
hardy  they  may  be  otherwise.  Under  this  category 
comes  the  large  Dog's-tooth  A'iolet.  One  rarely 
sees  it  in  its  best  form  out  of  doors,  but  in  a  cold 
frame  kept  well  aired  it  is  beautiful.  Who  could 
expect  sulphur-coloured  flowers  2i  inches  across  to 
remain  presentable,  even  if  not  broken  before  they 
opened,  more  than  one  day  ?  and  the  recurved  form's 
— two  or  three  on  one  slender  stem— are  all  the 
more  dragged  by  the  wind  owing  to  their  shape. 
The  flowers  last  a  %'ei-y  long  time  under  cool  glass 
cover,  so  that  it  seems  more  profitable  as  we'll  as 
essential  to  accommodate  tliis  hardv  flower  in  the 
way  indicated.  After  flowering,  the  plants  had 
better  be  plunged  in  the  open  to  ripen  their  tnberg, 


Tulipa  sylvestris. — 'What  a  charming  thing 
this  is  when  it  takes  to  its  own  wild  ways  of  spread- 
ing and  increasing  itself  in  natural  groups  by  means 
of  its  underground  stolons.  The  stout  flowers  are 
rich  yellow  with  red  touches  about  the  edges  of  the 
divisions.  A  Tulip  gay  enough  for  anyone,  but 
when  responsive  to  sunshine,  the  large  cups  assume 
the  star  form  and  exhale  their  spicy  fragrance,  one 
forgets  entirely  its  gaudy  companions,  and  places 
it  at  the  head  of  its  genus  for  its  many  charms,  and 
especially  the  one  of  sweet  smell,  belonging  per- 
haps to  no  other.  For  four  years  I  have  grown  a 
large  form  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Sometimes, 
I  may  say  often,  there  are  two  flowers  on  a  stem 
or  scape.  It  does  equally  well  in  the  open  garden, 
but,  to  my  fancy,  what  it  gains  in  size  compared 
with  the  type  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
long  stems  and  somewhat  ungainly  habit. 

Anemone  sylvestris. — There  are  many  com- 
plaints that  this  dies  out,  and  where  it  does  not 
die,  that  it  is  a  shy  bloomer.  It  wants  two  things ; 
first,  a  rich,  but  heavy  soil,  and  next,  management 
by  way  of  trimming  away  the  profusion  of  offsets 
every  year.  Besides,  though  slugs,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  seem  to  care  for  Anemones,  they  are  very 
partial  to  this  one.  Most  frequently  the  plant  is 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  broad  piece  of  weak  radical 
herbage  without  the  least  sign  of  a  flower-stem. 
It  would  appear  that  the  lighter  and  richer  soil  of 
a  garden  encourages  this  free  rooting  at  the  cost 
of  blossom.  Anyhow  the  results  wUl  be  quite 
changed,  and  there  wUl  be  abundance  of  flowers  if 
the  old  crowns  are  trimmed  round  with  the  spade 
and  all  offsets  removed  every  spring  to  the  reserve 
quarters.  "Wood  ashes  m  the  dry  and  white  state 
will  settle  the  slugs.  j.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirlistall. 


SHORT  NOTES.- FLOWER. 

A  bed  of  Tulipa  retroflexa  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Ken-,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  features  out  of 
doors.  The  flowers  are  gracefully  poisej  on  slender 
stems  and  of  the  clearest  gold-yellow  colour.  It  makes 
a  cliarming  bed.  .    . 

Llllum  Tliomsonianum.— This  shy-blooming 
bulb  was  in  full  flower  recently  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's 
cottage  garden  at  Wisley.  The  plant  makes  a  crowd 
of  bulbs,  but,  unfortunately,  seldom  flowers.  It  re- 
quires a  cool  house. 

The  Prophet  Flower  (Arnebia  echioides)  does 
well  at  Wisley,  where  it  is  planted  in  the  full  sun  and 
on  a  raised  bank.  Plants  when  full  of  the  yellow 
flowers,  marked  with  the  characteristic  spots,  are  very 
showy  and  beautiful. 

Commelina  ccelestis.— Wlmt  distance  apart 
should  seedUngs  be  plauted  out  to  flower  this  year  ? 
They  have  already  been  pricked  out  1 J  inches  in  boxes, 
and  are  growing  vigorously  in  a  greenhoufe.  VVhat 
treatment  do  they  require  ?  Are  they  worth  bloomioe 
under  glass  ?—H.  T.  S. 

Tulip  "W.  E.  Gladstone.— We  send  you  here- 
with a  bloom  of  a  very  fine  new  single  Tulip  caUed 
W.  E.  Gladstone.lt  grows  about  the  same  height  as  the 
Pottebakkers.  You  will  note  the  remarkably  rich 
colouring  and  the  size  of  the  flowers.  It  is  a  very  good 
forcer. — B.\rr  &:  So.\. 

*»*  A  large  flower  of  rich  colour. — Ed. 
■  Erigeron  ehrysopsidis.— This  is  another  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  interesting  American  plants  which 
are  continually  coming  into  Mr.  Thompson's  hands  and 
being  tested  as  to  their  real  value.  This  species  is  in- 
teresting mainly  because  its  flowers  are  of  a  colour 
that  is  scarce  in  this  rather  extensive  genus.  It  bas  a 
dwarf  spreading,  but  tufted  habit  of  growth,  the  loaves 
bemg  linear  and  densely  covered  with  thick  woolly 
hairs,  thus  rendering  t;he  whole  plant  of  a  soft  grey 
c  lour.  Each  shoot  bears  a  single  and  rather  large 
flower,  the  ray  florets,  which  are  about  fifty  in  num- 
ber, being  of  a  rich  yellow  hue.  Mr.  Thompson  says  it 
is  a  native  of  Oregon,  where  it  grows  upon  mountain 
sides  and  stony  hills.  It  would,  therefore,  be  most  at 
home  upon  the  rockery. — H. 

Collinsia  verna.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
spring  annual?,  but  rarely  met  with  in  gardens.  It  is 
now  Howering  finely  with  Mr.  Thompson,  this  being 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  by  trying  it  in  various 
ways,  and  by  a  close  observation  of  the  results,  he  has 
found  that  it  can  only  be  hafl  in  perfection  from  au- 


tumn sown  seed,  which  must  have  been  saved  from 
plants  that  have  flowered  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year.  It  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  the  only  species 
found  on  this  side  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  ;  whereas 
the  other  species  from  California  succeed  if  sown  at 
any  time.  Individuilly  the  blossoms  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  a  Lobelia,  and  in  colour  the  lower 
petals  are  of  a_  delicate  shade  of  pale  blue,  the  upper 
ones  being  white.  A  mass  is  pretty  only  upon  close 
inspection,  as  from  a  distance  it  appears  of  a  dull 
grey  colour. — A.  H. 

Double  -Ajiemones  from  selected  seed.— 

Mr.  Mylos,  the  persevering  gardener  at  Appley 
Towers,  Rydo,  will  soon  become  as  famous  for  seed- 
ling Anemones  as  already  he  is  with  his  three  pro- 
mising new  Grapes.  Some  beautiful  flowers  now  be- 
fore me,  red  and  white  and  perfectly  double,  measure 
quite  4  inches  across,  and  although  cut  from  the 
plants  a  week  ago  are  still  quite  fresh  and  improving. 
Mr.  Myles  saves  his  own  seeds  from  the  best  single  or 
semi-double  flowers  every  year,  sows  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  in  this  way  secures  "most  gorgeous  beds  from 
which  he  cuts  enormous  quantities  of  blooms  from 
the  end  of  December  until  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  course,  'is 
favourable  to  the  fullest  development  of  these 
Pasque  Flowers,  and  that  without  the  slightest  pro- 
tection, as  one  may  readily  suppose  when  I  state 
that  Draca;nas,  the  Emboth'rium,  Sikkim  Rhododen- 
drons, the  Desfontainea,  Lapagerias,  and  a  whole 
wealth  of  plants  usually  met  with  in  mainland  con- 
servatories not  only  winter,  but  flower  profusely  in 
the  open  garden  facing  the  sea.  Gardeners  less 
favourably  situated  cannot  expect  to  gather  Ane- 
mones anything  like  so  early,  correctly  speaking,  so 
late  as  the  end  of  December,  but  with  a  little  care 
and  protection  from  rough  weather  they  may  be 
turned  to  profitable  account,  especially  when,  like 
the  Gladiolus,  the  flowers  keep  on  opening  and  per- 
fecting themselves  in  vases  of  water  placed  in  tem- 
perate rooms.  Mr.  Myles  is  a  great  hybridist,  and 
has  made  his  mark  as  a  raiser  of  some  very  good 
Orchids,  also  of  three  true  hybrid  Grapes  especially 
adapted  for  bottling  or  winter  use,  and  which  will 
be  generally  grown  in  preference  to  some  others 
hitherto  considered  indispensable  where  high 
class  fruit  of  the  jireceding  year  must  shake  hands 
with  the  new. — W.  C. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE   752.* 

KOSE  EMILIE  DUPUY. 
This  noble  Kose  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
that  increasing  and  beautiful  class  of  strong 
"climbing"  Teas.  It  is  little  known,  and  I 
do  not  find  the  name  in  any  English  Rose 
catalogue.  I  can  .speak  in  great  praise  of 
Eiuilie  Dupuy,  and  the  publication  of  the 
plate  -will  suffice  to  ensure  this  Eose  the 
recognition  it  deserves.  It  is  of  vigorous 
habit,  and  is  well  adapted  for  walls  or  fences. 
The  foliage  is  abundant,  large,  of  a  glossy 
green  colour,  and  an  admirable  set  off  to 
the  large,  handsome,  finely  formed  flowers 
and  very  bold  buds.  The  colour,  as  will 
be  seen  in  tlie  characteristic  drawing, 
embraces  the  prevailing  shades  of  yellow 
and  buff,  like  others  of  the  Dijon  race. 
The  form  and  substance  of  the  flower 
are  striking,  as  the  buds,  which  are  them- 
selves very  large  and  full,  open  gradu- 
ally into  a  massive  bloom,  in  which  the 
outer  petals  form  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
saucer,  like  the  guard  petals  of  a  Hollyhock, 
and  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  filled  up  with 
a  clustering  mass  of  petals,  and   very  beau- 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  at  Grave. 
tye  Manor,  Sussex,  Sept.  19, 1889.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severjns. 
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tiful.  Added  to  these  good  qualities  is  that 
of  a  delightful  scent ;  in  fact,  in  Emilie 
Dupuy  we  find  all  tliat  goes  to  constitute 
a  good  Eose,  and  it  should  be  largely  grown. 
It  was  raised  by  Levet  in  1870.  The  Howcrs 
represented  wore  from  a  plant  on  a  south 
wall  in  a  rather  heavy  soil  in  Sussex,  but  not 
in  a  sheltered  place,  and  not  in  any  way  pro- 
tected during  several  severe  winters.  There 
need  thus  be  no  doubt  of  its  hardiness  and 
vigour  in  large  areas  in  England. 

A.  H. 


Rose  Garden. 


BANKSIAN  ROSES. 

Although  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  tliese  charming  Roses,  comijaratively  few 
growers  give  them  the  attention  they  deserve.  They 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden  where  a  suit- 
able position  can  be  found  for  them  ;  but  how  many 
establishments  can  boast  of  a  single  specimen  ? 
In  northern  or  cold  districts  none  of  the  Banksian 
Roses  thrive  satisfactorily  in  the  open  air  un- 
less it  is  in  a  sheltered  position  and  against  a  south 
wall.  In  such  cases  as  these,  therefore,  it  is  best 
to  give  them  a  place  under  glass.  The  back  wall 
of  a  greenhouse  is  a  capital  position  for  them,  anrl 
so  is  the  roof  or  rafters  of  a  conservatory.  I  know 
of  a  large  structure  that  is  made  very  attractive  at 
this  time  of  the  year  by  a  fine  plant  of  the  yellow 
variety.  It  is  growing  on  the  roof  and  rarely  fails 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  bright  golden  flowers, 
useful  for  cutting  and  decoration.  It  has  been 
planted  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  blooms  as 
freely  now  as  it  did  ten  years  ago.  In  southern  and 
warm  districts,  however,  the  Banksian  Roses  should 
be  planted  outdoors,  for  there  they  are  undoubtedly 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  I  know  of  few  climbers 
that  produce  such  a  pretty  sight  as  these  delightful 
Roses  during  the  month  of  May  and  in  early  Juno. 
Near  Winchester,  in  Hampshire,  I  have  often  seen 
a  cottage  that  has  its  front  wall  literally  laden  with 
clusters  of  the  yellow  kind  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  tree,  which  has  been  in  its  present  position  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  has  been  carefully  attended 
to,  never  disappointing  its  owner  by  not  producing  a 
moderate  amount  of  bloom  even  in  the  worst  sea- 
sons. Last  year,  when  I  saw  it  about  the  middle 
of  May,  it  presented  a  most  charming  appearance, 
being  one  mass  of  yellow.  This  variety  appears  to 
be  rather  hardier  than  the  white-flowered  kind  and 
more  free-blooming.  Both,  however,  are  good  and 
deserving  of  gi-eater  attention  than  has  hitherto 
been  paid  them.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
type.  One  named  Fortune!  produces  flowers  similar 
to  those  of  the  old  yellow,  but  larger  in  size,  while 
the  same  may  be  said  of  alba  grandiflora  in  regard 
to  white  varieties.  Jaune  Serin  and  Jaune  Vif  are 
also  useful  varieties  with  yellow  flowers,  and  so  is 
odoratissima,  which  produces  clusters  of  fragrant 
white  blooms. 

As  regards  the  culture  of  Banksian  Roses,  that  is 
comparatively  simple.  As  has  been  said,  they  re- 
quire a  warm  south  wall,  and  should,  moreover,  be 
planted  in  a  kindly  soil.  That  of  a  light  loamy  or 
s.andy  nature  is  most  suitable  for  them  ;  indeed,  to 
plant  in  other  than  this  is  courting  failure.  If  pos- 
sible, a  bricked-in  border  should  be  given  them, 
especially  where  the  soil  has  a  tendency  to  be  wet, 
and  this  must  be  well  drained  by  placing  a  layer  of 
broken  bricks  in  the  bottom.  I  have  established 
plants  by  placing  them  in  a  tub  well  drained  and 
sunk  into  the  ground,  filling  it  as  full  as  was  neces- 
sary with  a  prepared  compost  of  turfy  loam  and 
decayed  manure.  This  involves  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  trouble,  but  it  pays.  When  planted  in 
greenhouse  borders,  of  course,  less  care  need  be 
taken,  especially  when  the  roots  will  be  confined  to 
a  certain  space.  But  whether  indoors  or  out,  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  readers  that 
to  obtain  the  best  residts,  planting  must  of  neces- 


sity be  performed  in  a  judicious  and  workmanlike 
manner. 

The  pruning  of  Banksian  Roses  is  somewhat 
imperfectly  umlerstood.  They  require  to  be  pruned 
on  a  totally  ditferont  system  to  the  ordinary  kinds, 
and  unless  this  be  done,  success  in  blooming 
is  not  likely  to  follow.  They  should  be  pruned 
innuediately  after  flowering.  Thin  out  the  long 
shoots,  laying  in  sufficient  to  cover  the  space  only, 
and  these  at  a  good  distance  apart  so  that  they 
may  become  thoroughly  ripened.  Those  that  are 
laid  in  should  be  shortened,  say  to  about  one-third 
their  length  in  most  cases,  just  removing  the  tips 
in  others.  From  the  points  of  these  new  growths 
will  be  formed  during  the  summer,  and  in  early 
spring  cut  them  back  to  within  2  inches  or  3  inches 
of  their  base,  leaving  say  three  good  eyes.  From 
these  a  bountiful  sujiply  of  flowers  will  be  pro- 
duced. A  mulching  of  decayed  manure  placed 
around  the  stems  and  over  the  roots  will  help  to 
conserve  the  moisture  during  summer  and  assist 
the  tree  wonderfully,  while  in  winter  it  may  be 
necessary  to  neatly  twist  a  few  hay  or  straw 
bands  around  the  stem  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
severe.  C.  L. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 

Rose  Mme.  Willernicz. — This  is  very  beautiful 
ju3t  now  ia  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  a 
plant  of  it  has  encircled  one  of  the  iron  supports.  The 
flowers  bau£j  gracefully  down  and  are  almost  white, 
but^  with  a  light  piuky  shade.  It  is  a  capital  climb- 
ing variety. 

TTnhealthy  Marechal  M"iel  Roses. — T  have 
two  plants  of  this,  uue  on  each  end  of  au  uuheated 
vinery.  There  are  a  few  buds  on  each,  but  the  trees 
look  very  sickly,  and  the  young  leaves  made  this  year 
are  falling  off.  What  will  be  the  best  treatment  a'ter 
the  buds  have  opened  ? — T.  R.  L. 

Rose  "  Rose  of  May."— Can  anyone  learned  in 
old  Roses  tell  me  the  correct  name  of  the  Rose  men- 
tioned by  Mary  Hewitt  in  her  autobiograpliy  as  the 
"  Rose  of  May"  ?  She  describes  it  as  single,  with  a 
cinnamon-like  perfume,  flowering  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  called  by  country  people  the  "  Whitsua  Ro:e." — 
M.  P.  FoESTER,  Le.'ihury,  Northumberland. 

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold.— This  is  now  very  seldom 
met  with.  When  calling. at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  Chard,  in 
March  I  was  delighted  to  sec  a  fine  plant  growing  in  the 
Camellia  house.  It  is  planted  at  the  back  of  the 
house  and  trained  up  to  the  glass  and  over  the  roof. 
The  stem  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  the  plant 
is  still  in  vigorous  health.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  it 
was  covered  with  bloom  and  buds.  It  covers  a  large 
space  on  the  roof.— J.  C,  Forde  Ahbey. 

Rose  Wm.  Allen  Richardson.  —  Having 
grown  and  propagated  the  above  Rose  for  some  years, 
my  experience  of  it  has  been  that  of  both  '*  E."  and 
"T."'  Sometimes  it  will  grow  like  a  weed,  at  others 
it  will  not  grow  at  all.  I  have  received  several  plants 
from  nurseries,  but  only  one  of  them  has  done  very 
well.  This  is  now  a  fine  j-lant  13  feet  high  and  18  feet 
across,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  summers  it  has 
made  a  grand  show.  I  should  advise  anyone  having 
plants  that  are  not  doing  well  to  put  in  some  cuttings 
in  th3  autumn,  when  tliey  will  strike  freely  and  soon 
make  nice  plants.  It  is  a  splendid  Rose  and  worth  a 
lot  of  trouble.— M.  E. 


The  colours  of  flowers. — The  following  com- 
munication was  niaile  hy  Mr.  Smee  to  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  scientific  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultiiral  Society  :  "  Some  years  ago,  when  experi- 
menting with  flowers  and  plants  in  a  weak  solution 
of  silicate  of  soda,  I  noticed  that  the  plants  and 
flowers  were  affected  by  the  solution  according  to 
their  colour.  The  colours  disappear  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Blue,  lilac,  red,  and  brown,  whilst  yellow 
was  the  most  persistent.  Greens  behaved  accord- 
ing as  blue  or  yellow  predominated  in  its  composi- 
tion. The  question  has  occurred  to  me  whether 
the  white  varieties  of  flowers  are  not  formed  among 
plants  in  a  similar  order.  We  have  an  example  in 
the  blanching  of  the  old  flowers  of  Franciscea. 
Then  again  in  the  poor  varieties  of  Vanda  ccerulea, 
the  petals  are  almost  white  with  very  pale  blue 
veining.  In  Cattleya  the  colour  of  the  petals  and 
lip  disappear,  leaving  the  yellow  throat  and  the 


pale  pink  tint  (which  so  often  spoils  a  white  Cat- 
tleya from  a  florist's  point  of  view),  as  the  remains 
of  the  red  tint  in  the  mauve  colour.  Therefore,  as 
yellow  is  so  persistent,  we  cannot  expect  a  C. 
citrina  to  appear  amongst  our  white  varieties.  The 
white  0.  crispumis  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
brown  olotches,  leaving  only  the  yellow  markings 
on  the  column ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  yellow 
triumijhans,  which  is  a  poor  form  of  the  ordinary 
type,  the  brown  blotches  are  either  absent  or  are  in 
process  of  disappearance.  The  only  pure  white 
forms  of  Orchids  are  C.  cristata  alba  and  Dendro- 
bium  Kiugianum  album,  var.  Heathi." 


Kitchen  Garden. 

INDIAN  OR  SWEET  CORN. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  create  a 
liking  in  this  country  fur  what  in  America  is  a 
most  popular  greeu  vegetable,  but  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes  there  are  no  signs  whatever  of 
its  becoming  at  all  popular  with  us.  The  time 
may  not,  however,  be  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  more  generally  grown  and  used,  this  revolu- 
tion in  our  taste  being  brought  about  by  the  in- 
flux of  American  visitors,  who  not  only  are 
constantly  reaching  our  shores,  but  who,  I  am 
glad  til  note,  in  several  cases  have  come  to  stay. 
That  Sweet  Corn  will  never  be  largely  used 
when  green  Peas  are  plentiful  is  very  certain, 
but  after  a  hot  diy  summer  especially  there  are 
few  of  these  to  be  had,  and  it  is  then  wlien  the 
American  substitute  ought  to  be  tried.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  our  nearest  neighbours,  the 
French,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  Sweet  Corn, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Paris  firm  of 
Messrs.  Vilmoriu  were  the  only  exhibitors  of 
samples  at  the  Chiswick  Vegetable  Conference 
last  autumn. 

Indian  Corn  or  Maize  largely  imported  into 
this  country  in  a  ripe  state,  and  found  sendee- 
able  in  various  ways,  will  grow  strongly  and 
produce  freely,  but  its  great  height  is  objection- 
aljle,  and  seeing  that  seed  of  superior  forms  can 
be  procured  from  the  leading  English  seed.smen, 
those  who  may  wish  to  try  the  experiment 
ought  to  procure  and  sow  some  of  these.  The 
varieties  sho\^^l  by  Messrs.  Vilmoriu,  and  which 
presumably  are  the  best  for  cultivation  in 
France,  were  Extra  Early  Sweet,  Eight-rowed 
Sweet,  and  Evergreen  Sweet.  In  America  the 
forms  preferred  are.  The  Cory,  a  dwarf,  quick- 
maturing  variety,  and  which  is  recommended 
for  the  earliest  crops  ;  Amber  Cream,  second 
early,  extra  tall  growing,  and  which  produces 
extra  large  ears  ;  Potter's  Excelsior,  medium 
early,  ears  with  twelve  rows  of  grains,  tender, 
juicy,  and  .sweet  ;  Crosby's  Early  Twelve-rowed, 
somewhat  tall-growing,  very  productive,  and 
superior  in  point  of  quality,  and  Stowell's  Ever- 
green, a  vigorous  grower,  and  the  favourite  for 
late  planting.  In  one  of  the  leading  seed  cata- 
logues issued  in  this  country  the  compilers  re- 
commend Adams'  Early,  Crosby's  Early  Sugar, 
Early  Dwarf  Sugar,  Early  Minnesota,  Extra 
Early  Tom  Thumb,  Moore's  Early  Concord,  and 
Triumphant  Sweet  as  being  the  earliest  and  best 
varieties.  Another  equally  well-known  firm  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Extra  Early  Yellow  Six- 
weeks  or  Quarantain  and  the  White  Pyrenean 
are  the  two  best  for  growing  in  private  gardens, 
neither  of  these  exceeding  a  heiglit  of  3  feet. 
The  Japanese  striped,  or  Zea  japonica  of  many 
catalogues,  in  addition  to  being  very  ornamental, 
also  produces  ears  of  corn  freely,  but  the  quality 
in  this  case  is  considered  slightly  inferior.  Al- 
together it  will  be  seen  there  is  no  lack  of  varie- 
ties to  select  from,  and  a  trial  of  a  few  in-  many 
of  them  should  prove  interesting. 

No  vegetable  can  be  more  easily  grown  than 
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Sweet  Corn,  its  ouly  drawback  being  the 
amount  of  room  that  must  be  given  up  to  it. 
As  before  hinted,  it  will  never  rejilace  Peas,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  in  many  instances  one 
row  less  of  these  might  be  sown,  the  space  thus 
saved  being  ample  for  a  row  of  Corn.  A  fairly 
rich  and  deep  root  run  and  sunny  open  position 
also  best  suit  the  Sweet  Corn,  the  rows  being 
disposed  3  feet  or  more  apart  according  to  the 
known  habit  of  the  variety  to  be  grown.  A  drill 
4  inches  deep  should  be  drawn  and  the  seed 
sown  thinly,  a  plant  every  18  inches  being  suffi- 
cient, blanks  being  made  good  by  tran.splanting 
the  requisite  number  when  the  thinning  out  is 
completed.  In  America,  where  the  crops  mature 
much  more  quickly  than  they  are  ever  likely  to 
do  with  us,  it  is  necessary  to  make  several  sow- 
ings in  order  to  keep  up  a  good  succession  till 
severe  frosts  are  experienced.  The  plants  are 
also  left  more  thickly  in  the  rows,  this  favour- 
ing the  production  of  a  quick,  though  somewhat 
light  crop.  In  this  country,  if  the  seed  is  sown 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  May,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  the  plants  producing  ears  fit  for 
use  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  September 
and  October,  or  when  Peas  are  getting  scarce. 
Probably  the  e.xtra  early  varieties  could  be  had 
fit  for  use  much  earlier  than  the  time  I  have 
given,  and  this  would  inevitably  happen  if  the 
jjlauts  were  raised  under  glass  now  and  put  out 
in  the  open  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  June, 
a  good  succession  being  obtained  by  sowing  in 
the  open  as  well.  Plants  do  not  transplant  well 
out  of  boxes  or  pans,  the  least  check  being  given 
by  raising  the  requisite  numljsr  singly  in  3-inch 
or  slightly  smaller  pots.  Placed  in  gentle  heat 
tliey  gernunate  in  a  few  days,  and  the  plants 
ought  to  be  hardened  oft' and  planted  out  before 
they  become  badly  root-bound. 

From  first  to  last  Indian  Corn  is  of  a  more 
ornamental  character  than  the  generahty  of 
vegetables,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  plant- 
ing either  singly  or  in  groups  of  three  in  wide 
borders  or  partially  furnished  shrubberies, 
where  it  will  produce  ears,  or  "cobs,"  as  they 
are  also  termed,  quite  as  freely  as  in  any  other 
sunny  position.  In  some  instances  it  may  be 
necessary  to  support  tall  plants  with  stakes, 
but,  as  a  rule,  if  they  are  well  moulded  up  as 
they  advance  in  growth  this  will  steady  them 
sufficiently.  Our  plants  invariably  continue  to 
grow  or  remain  in  a  healthy  green  state  till 
severe  frosts  intervene,  but  in  hotter  positions 
and  where  the  soil  is  shallow  and  of  a  drier 
nature  it  may  be  necessary  to  mulch  lieavily 
and  water  freely  during  dry  seasons.  Where 
given  good  room  and  liberal  treatment  the 
plants  form  se-i'eral  strong  growths  at  their 
base,  and  these  ought  to  be  removed  early. 
Each  plant  will  in  good  time  be  surmounted  by 
a  branching  elegant  spike  of  male  bloom,  but 
the  ears  of  Corn  are  produced  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  being  neatly  enclosed  [in  sheaths. 
When  fully  grown  and  while  yet  comparatively 
soft  these  ears  are  fit  for  use,  and  should  be 
boiled  whole  in  water,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  little  salt,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  or  till 
tender,  and  then  drained  and  served  on  toast 
accompanied  by  melted  butter.  W.  1. 


Tomatoes.—"  I  have  found  Prelude  sets  ten 
flowers  to  one  on  Perfection  under  early  forcing," 
said  a  market  grower  the  other  day.  That  is  at 
once  high  praise  for  the  grower,  and  corroboration 
of  the  experience  at  Chiswick  of  these  two  varieties. 
Prelude,  although  a  robust  grower,  sets  all  its 
blooms,  producing  clusters  in  exceeding  abundance. 
Were  the  fruits  of  fair  average  size,  we  should  have, 
so  far  as  cropping,  colour  of  fruit,  and  form  were 
concerned,  all  that  could  be  desired  in  Prelude  as  a 
Tomato.     But  the  fruits  are  small ;  therefore,  it  is 


worth  asking  whether  anyone  has  tried  thinning 
the  clusters  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
the  fruits  are  larger  in  consequence.  To  very 
many  growers  for  early  work  it  is  evident  that  in- 
ducing plants  to  set  freely  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance,  and  a  variety  which  naturally  sets 
its  blooms  so  freely  as  Prelude  does,  is  a  great 
gain.  But  still  the  fruits  when  set  are  small,  and 
not  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  market.  If  thin- 
ning will  not  remedy  this  defect,  Prelude  must  be 
abandoned  for  the  cross  product  from  it  in  Con- 
ference, the  Chiswick  raised  variety,  which  seems 
to  combine  in  a  marked  degree  the  free  setting 
prolific  properties  of  Prelude,  with  the  increased 
size  of  fruit  found  in  Perfection.  Even  with  this 
new  variety  the  fruits  may  not  be  so  large  as  some 
would  desire,  especially  those  who  grow  for  exhibi- 
tion, but  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  consumption 
the  fruits  are  large  enough,  and,  indeed,  to  those 
who  retail  in  small  quantities  mo.st  useful,  because 
large  fruits  may  not  be  divided,  and  smaller  fruits 
are  essential  to  furnish  the  desired  weight.  Still,  it 
is  very  possible  that  being  so  free  a  setter,  the 
fruits  of  Conference  under  high  cidtivation  may  be 
largely  increased  in  size.  So  great  is  the  competi- 
tion in  Tomato  production  now,  that  those  who 
have  the  freest  bearing  varieties  only  can  hope  to 
succeed,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  ignore  the  quali- 
ties of  any  form  which  is  well  reported  on. — A.  D. 


CULTURE  OF  BEETROOT. 

To  obtain  shapely  Beetroot  of  the  best  quality,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  light,  deep,  fairly  rich 
soil,  free  from  traces  of  strong  manure  and 
away  from  the  shade  of  trees.  An  open  piece  of 
ground  which  had  been  liberally  manured  pre- 
viously for  Peas,  Celery,  Cabbage,  or  Cauliflowers 
will  suit  the  requirements  of  the  crop  admirably. 
This  should  be  deeply  dug  without  the  addition  of 
further  manurial  dressings,  except  a  dusting  of 
soot  over  the  surface  before  drawing  the  drills, 
which  should  be  about  2  inches  deep  and  from  12 
inches  to  15  inches  apart.  The  thinning  of  the 
young  plants  should  be  done  when  they  are  about 
2  inches  high,  leaving  them  at  from  G  inches  to  9 
inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows,  and  the  crop 
may  be  extended  if  necessary  by  transplanting  the 
thinnings  in  ground  prepared  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, and  at  the  same  distance  between  and  in 
the  rows  as  advised  for  the  sown  crop,  choosing  a 
showery  day  for  the  work,  care  being  taken  not  to 
bend  the  roots  in  dibbling  them  in.  In  the  absence 
of  rain,  the  transplanted  seedlings  should  have 
water  given  at  the  roots  late  in  the  afternoon  every 
other  day  until  they  have  taken  to  the  soil.  After 
which,  in  common  with  the  other  portion  of  the 
crop,  the  only  after  attention  necessary  until  the 
time  of  taking  ujj  the  roots  arrives  is  to  keep  them 
free  from  weeds  by  hand-weeding  and  stirring  the 
soil  between  the  rows  occasionally  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  This  latter  operation,  in  addition  to 
destroying  seedling  weeds,  will  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

Taking  rr  and  storing  the  eoots.— Take 
advantage  of  a  fine  day  towards  the  end  of  October 
when  the  plants  and  ground  are  chy  to  take  up  the 
roots.  In  order  to  preserve  their  freshness,  the 
roots  should  be  packed  in  damp  material  which 
will  not  be  likely  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  them. 
Tlie  most  natural,  simple,  and  efficient  way  to 
store  Beetroot  is  to  bury  the  roots  in  their  entirety 
perpendicularly  in  rows,  the  crowns  being  about  1 
inch  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  dry  situation, 
that  is,  where  water  is  not  at  any  time  likely  to 
settle,  such  as  a  border  under  a  south  or  west  wall 
or  fence,  or  underneath  large  trees,  for  the  want  of 
a  better  place,  will  do  very  well.  An  opening  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  wide  and  about  the  same 
depth  should  be  taken  out  at  the  end  of  the  border 
or  plot  of  ground,  and  the  digging  of  the  ground 
be  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way.  Wlien  the 
trench  has  been  filled  and  the  ground  levelled,  the 
soil  should  be  cut  straight  down  the  full  width  of 
ground,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  Beetroot  placed, 
as  already  stated,  perj^endicularly  in  the  opening 
thus  formed,  and  the  digging  be  again  proceeded 


with  until  the  roots  are  all  covered,  continuing  the 
operation  as  described  mitil  the  roots  are  all  safely 
stored.     The  leaves,  which  shoidd  not  be  removed 
from  the  crowns,  will  afford  ample  protection  to  the         1 
roots  from  several  degrees  of  frost,  but  should  a  i 

spell  of  severe  weather  set  in  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cover  them  with  dry  Fern  or  litter.  This,  however, 
should  be  removed  and  replaced  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  spring  before  the  roots  indi- 
cate signs  of  growth  they  should  be  taken  up, 
the  leaves  with  a  portion  of  the  crown  should  be 
cut  clean  away,  and  the  roots  laid  in  again.  So 
treated,  they  will  keep  fresh  and  of  good  colour 
until  young  Beetroot  is  fit  to  draw. 

To  SAVE  SEED. — In  taking  up  the  crop  in  the 
autumn,  select  the  desired  number  of  the  best 
shaped  roots  and  lay  them  in  by  themselves  tor  seed. 
These  should  be  taken  up  and  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall  or  fence  early  in  April  without  be- 
ing trimmed  in  any  way,  and  be  watered  to  settle 
the  soil,  the  flower-stems  being  secured  to  the  wall 
in  due  time.  When  the  seed  is  ripe  the  stalks 
should  be  cut  off  and  suspended  in  a  diy  shed  for 
nine  or  ten  weeks,  when  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  inclement  weather  to  rub  out  and  clean  it,  put- 
ting it  in  the  seed  cupboard  for  future  use.  Seed 
of  only  one  sort  should  be  saved  at  one  time, 
otherwise  the  variety  cannot  be  kept  true.— H.  W. 
Wabd,  Longford  Castle,  Salishvry. 

The  first  week  in  May  is  early  enough  in  most 

places  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Beet  for  winter  and 
spring  sujjply.  If  sown  earlier  the  roots  are  too 
large  and  coarse,  and  the  colour  is  often  indifferent. 
The  best  early  Beet  is  the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted 
form,  or  a  good  selection  from  it.  The  Turnip- 
rooted  kinds  bulb  quickly,  and  for  this  reason  are 
valuable  for  the  early  crop,  but  then  only  enough 
should  be  grown  to  last  till  the  long-rooted  kinds 
are  ready.  The  land  for  Beet  should  not  be  freshly  ■ 
manured.  The  main  crop  may  follow  late  Celery, 
but  the  manure  left  in  the  trenches  should  be  well 
blended  with  the  soil  during  the  digging  and  sub- 
sequent cultivating  operations.  A  dressing  of  soot 
and  salt  may  be  given  with  advantage  should  the 
land  require  more  support,  but  only  a  light  dressing 
of  salt  should  be  given  ;  half  a  pound  to  the  square 
yard  jnust  not  be  exceeded.  I  have  found  this 
quantity  of  salt  very  effective  for  other  crops  be- 
sides Beet  on  porous  land.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  tread 
the  seeds  in  by  walking  along  the  drills  before  the 
final  levelling  (which  is  best  done  with  the  back  of 
the  rake)  is  given.  Thin  out  the  young  plants 
when  the  best  can  be  distinguished  to  9  inches 
apart.  The  thinnings  may  be  transplanted  else- 
where, and  very  handsome  medium-sized  roots  are 
obtained  by  transplanting  if  the  work  is  carefully 
done.  Plant  with  a  dibber,  making  the  holes  deep 
enough  for  the  roots  to  go  in  quite  straight.  I 
always  pinch  off  the  small  end  of  the  long  root 
when  transplanting  Beet.  The  plants  soon  get 
over  the  check  of  transplanting.  One  soaking  of 
water  to  settle  the  soil  round  the  plants  helps  to 
establish  them  quickly,  and  unless  the  weather 
should  be  hot  and  drj-,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to 
repeat  it  if  the  hoe  is  used  to  keep  the  surface  loose. 
In  hoeing  crops  of  Beet  some  care  is  necessary,  as 
the  skin  is  tender.  A  careless  use  of  the  hoe  after  the 
roots  have  attained  some  size  may  do  much  injury. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  Beetroot  than 
pitting  the  roots  in  narrow  ridges,  protecting  them 
well  with  straw  and  sufficient  soil  to  keep  out  frost. 
It  is  important  that  the  crop  be  lifted  before  the 
severe  autumn  frosts  set  in.  Select  a  fine  day  for 
lifting  the  crop,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  well  dried 
before  storing,  and  do  not  place  much  covering  on 
at  first,  or  fermentation  may  set  in,  and  the  flavour 
be  injured  ami  the  keeping  properties  of  the  roots 
damaged.  As  regards  varieties,  there  are  plenty  of 
good  kinds  in  cultivation.  Most  of  the  large  seed 
houses  have  a  selection  of  their  own  which  they 
recommend.  The  Pine-apple  is  an  old  variety,  and 
it  obtained  true,  the  quality  of  the  roots,  which  are 
of  medium  size,  is  excellent. — E.  H. 


Birds  and  Peas.— At  this  time  of  year  many 
owners  of  gardens  are  perple.ted  as  to  how  best  t  j  pre- 
Berve  the  tops  of  the  young  I'oas,  for  just  as  they  push 
through  the  soil  they  are  attacked  by  sparrows  that 
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pick  the  tops  of  the  shoots  off  and  greatly  arrest  the 
growth.  Now  there  are  many  devices  more  or  less 
effectual,  such  as  covering  with  wire  Pea-guards,  plac- 
ing threads  just  over  the  Hues,  with  or  without  fea- 
thers, itc,  that  do  very  well  on  a  small  scale,  but  are 
quite  impracticable  where  there  are  large  breadths  to 
be  protected.  When  looking  over  a  market  garden 
the  other  day  the  owner  told  me  that  he  always  makes 
it  a  rule  directly  he  sees  Peas  breaking  through  the 
soil  to  draw  a  good  ridge  of  soil  right  over  them,  as  he 
finds  that  by  the  time  they  push  through  the  second 
lime  they  have  acquired  so  much  additional  strength 
that  the  birds  cannot  injure  or  check  them. — J.  G.  H. 


TOMATO  CULTIVATION  IN  SUSSEX. 

The  county  of  Sussex,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it 
situated  between  Brighton  on  the  east  and  the 
\illage  of  Goring  on  the  west,  with  Worthing  as  its 
head  centre,  and  forming  that  flat  stretch  of  rich 
alluvial  land  from  the  base  of  the  Southdown  Hills 
to  the  sea,  may  be  termed  the  land  of  English 
Tomatoes.  The  outdoor  cultivation  of  the  plant, 
which  in  years  gone  by  was  attended  with  so  much 
success,  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  inroads  of  various  diseases.  Tomatoes 
are  still  grown,  it  is  true,  and  if  the  season  should 
prove  a  particularly  dry  one  good  crops  are  obtained, 
but  the  fruits  are  invariably  gathered  in  a  green 
state  and  placed  under  glass  to  ripen,  thereby 
losing  much  of  their  nutritious  and  valuable  pro- 
perties. Should  the  season  prove  wet  and  com- 
paratively sunless,  disease  is  almo.st  certain  to  gain 
the  mastery,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  culti- 
vator's hopes.  For  even  should  the  fruit  attain 
full  size  and  be  plucked  in  a  green  state  without 
any  apparent  trace  of  disease,  this  is  almost  sure 
to  develop  itself  during  the  process  of  ripening, 
rendering  it  frequently  necessary  to  consign  the 
entire  crop  to  the  rubbish  heap.  This  state  of 
things  has,  of  course,  made  cultivators  chary  about 
planting  outdoor  Tomatoes  to  the  extent  they 
formerly  did ;  consequently  this  form  of  industry 
in  Sussex  has  of  late  years  been  considerably  cur- 
tailed and  greater  attention  given  to  the  erection 
of  span-roofed  houses  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
esculent.  Glasshouses,  mostly  of  the  span-rooted 
style,  are  suddenly  and  continually  springing  up 
in  Sussex  more  or  less  all  over  the  county,  but 
having  for  their  centres  Worthing,  Sompting,  and 
Lancing.  Most  of  these  houses  are  for  the  osten- 
sible purposeof  growing  Tomatoes,  but  the  ultimate 
object  is  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  The  reason 
for  this  is.  I  think,  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place,  on  the  fact  being  discovered  that  this  part 
of  the  county  of  Sussex  was  singularly  favourable 
to  the  growth  and  maturation  of  the  Tomato,  its 
cultivation  was  at  once  undertaken  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and,  singularly  enough,  for  the  most  part  by 
those  who  bad  had  no  training  in  horticulture  at 
all.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  therefore  if  a 
crude  system  of  cultivation  was  in  numerous  in- 
stances adopted,  with  the  usual  attendant  results 
— disappointment  and  failure.  The  appearance  of 
disease  in  various  forms  augmented  the  difficulty, 
as  little  or  no  attempt  was  made  in  any  direction 
whatever  to  counteract  its  ravages.  Then  it  was 
thought  that  Vines  would  pay  better  than  To- 
matoes, and  now  the  Tomato,  although  still  pro- 
duced in  large  qu.antities  in  Sussex,  is  yet  in  far 
too  numerous  instances  only  looked  upon  as  a  catch 
crop  until  the  Vine  comes  into  bearing. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  system  of  growing  the  two 
plants  together  in  the  same  house  up  to  a  certain 
point  if  this  be  done  judiciously,  and  without  in- 
curring the  risk  of  the  one  permanently  injuring 
the  other.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  growers 
are  making  a  great  mistake  in  thus  neglecting  the 
cultivation  of  the  Tomato,  or  at  least  cultivating  in 
a  half-hearted,  speculative  way  a  plant  that  would 
amply  and  generously  repay  the  best  attention  that 
could  be  given  to  it.  Nor  do  I  think  that  growers 
are  right  in  making  the  Grape  Vine  their  sheet- 
anchor.  With  the  yearly  expansion  of  Vine  culture 
the  price  of  Grapes  has  steadily  fallen,  imtil  there 
is  apparently  great  danger  that  it  will  ere  long 
touch  a  point  at  which  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine 
in  England  will  cease  to  be  remunerative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  taste,  and  therefore  demand,  for 


Tomatoes  are  unquestionably  on  the  increase,  and 
prices  are  not  likely  to  fall  so  low  as  to  render  their 
production  in  England  unprofitable  for  many  years 
to  come.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Grape  Vine  can  be  cultivated  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain  under 
glass  with  something  approaching  a  uniformity  of 
success  ;  while  the  same  cannot  be  claimed  for  the 
Tomato.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  part  of 
Sussex  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth  of  this  plant— per- 
ha])s  from  some  peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate,  or 
both — and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  fruit,  if  not  actually  at  the  present  moment  on 
the  decrease,  will  in  time  become  paralysed,  and  per- 
haps virtually  die  out,  for  the  sake  of  the  Grape  Vine. 

Doubtless,  disease  in  its  numerous  and  destruc- 
tive forms  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  present  state  of  Tomato  cultivation  in 
Sussex.  Men  got  alarmed,  ;ind  rather  than  attempt, 
even  by  the  most  simple  methods,  to  combat  the 
enemy,  saw  nothing  but  ruin  before  them  if  they 
attempted  to  continue  the  cultivation.  The  Tomato 
plant  is  subject  to  various  and  very  hurtful  diseases, 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  but  I  fail  to  see  good  grounds 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  industry  on  that  ac- 
count. Take,  for  instance,  the  black  spot  on  the 
leaf,  or  mildew,  as  it  is  popularly  termed  among 
the  growers  of  Sussex.  If  this  disease  is  not 
checked  in  its  incipient  stage  it  will  very  soon 
spread,  weakening  the  functions  of  the  plants, 
cramping  the  development  of  the  fruit,  which  can 
only  be  at  best  small  and  ill  flavoured.  There  is  a 
simple  remedy  which  I  have  employed  successfully 
for  years.  When  the  plants  reach  a  height  of 
from"  2  feet  to  8  feet  I  am  ever  on  the  watch  for 
the  enemy,  and  the  moment  I  see  it  I  appoint  a 
man  to  go  round  each  house  every  morning  and 
remove  every  infected  leaf  he  can  find.  These 
leaves  are  at  once  burned. 

The  first  attack  is  generally  the  worst,  and  it 
takes  some  little  time  to  remove  all  the  tainted 
leaves  perhaps  for  the  first  few  weeks,  but  after 
that  the  disease  is  virtually  conquered,  and  the 
work  of  searching  becomes  less  and  less  till  the 
end  of  the  season.  My  plants  show  no  appreciable 
signs  of  diminution  of  foliage  at  any  time.  To 
those  who  are  sceptical  on  this  matter  I  would  say 
try  it,  and  I  am  sure  success  will  crown  their 
eft'orts.  I  would  emphasise  the  necessity  of  be- 
ginning the  picking  process  the  moment  the  first 
speck  of  disease  is  discernible.  If  allowed  to 
spread  to  any  great  extent,  I  consider  the  case  all 
but  hopeless. 

A  good  deal  might  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
raising  of  new  and  more  or  less  disease-proof  varie- 
ties. If  growers  would  only  devote  more  of  their 
time  and  attention  to] this  instead  of  aiming  at 
becoming  rich  by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  might  be 
better  for  all  concerned.  If  cultivatois,  instead  of 
giving  up  to  despair  when  they  come  face  to  face 
with  the  Tomato  disease,  imitate  the  men  who 
have  so  richly  deserved  the  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen  in  keeping  and  securing  to  us  the 
Potato,  as  it  is  seen  to-day  in  all  its  splendid  varie- 
ties, they  would  not  only  benefit  themselves,  but 
humanity  at  large. 

For  some  time  I  have  grown  a  variety,  which  I 
got  originally  from  a  friend  under  the  name  of 
"  Plum."  It  is,  I  fancy,  Hick's  Criterion,  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure.  However,  it  has  many  good  quali- 
ties. It  throws  out  a  fine  large  truss  of  blossom, 
which  hardly  ever  fails  to  set  to  the  very  point. 
The  fruits  are  solid  and  of  good  colour,  and  always 
realise  as  good  a  price  in  the  market  as  any  other, 
and  frequently  Id.  per  lb.  more.  I  have  grown  it 
for  some  years,  and  it  has  been  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions thati  have  ever  seen  any  disease  on  it  what- 
ever. It  is  by  far  the  most  disease-resisting  variety 
I  have  ever  grown.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
making  experiments  with  it  in  regard  to  crossing, 
the  results  of  which  I  shall  ascertain  during  the 
ensuing  season. 

In  conclusion,  after  some  study  of  the  subject. 
I  think  I  can  see  in  the  cultivation  of  'J'omatoes  in 
Sussex  an  industry  which    might   become  a  very 


important  and  permanent  one  under  careful  and 
judicious  management,  and  one  capable  of  large 
and  profitable  ilevelopment.  J-  L. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CLERODENDRONS. 
These  are  amongst  the  showiest  of  all  stove 
flowering  plants,  being  easy  of  cultivation,  and 
blooming  most  profusely  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance. They  may  be  fairly  divided  into  two 
distinct  sections,  the  shrubby  and  the  climbing 
species,  both  being  alike  valuable.  In  some 
respects  the  shrubby  kinds  are  the  most  useful, 
for  whilst  in  liower  d  uring  the  summer  months 
they  may  be  used  with  safety  fur  conservatory 
decoration  if  due  regard  is  paid  to  their  reciuire- 
meuts.  The  clrief  point  to  observe  is  not  to  ex- 
po.se  them  to  sharp  currents  of  air,  and  the 
house  should  not  have  much  air  left  on  at  night, 
esi^ecially  near  to  where  these  plants  are  ar- 
ranged. The  shrubby  species  look  best  when 
standing  by  themselves,  so  that  their  noble 
foliage  and  finely  developed  panicles  of  flowers 
can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  When  used 
in  the  cooler  temperature  of  the  general  run  of 
conservatories  more  care  is  requisite  as  to  the 
watering,  rather  less  being  given,  and  that  as 
mucli  as  possible  early  in  the  day ;  the  water 
should  not  be  cold,  i.e.,  such  as  is  generally 
used  for  greenhouse  plants,  but  should  if  pos- 
sible be  taken  from  the  stove  tank.  This  might 
be  thought  a  little  needless  trouble,  but  to  suc- 
ceed well,  a  little  extra  pains  ought  never  to  be 
considered  in  that  light.  Daily  inspection  in 
every  case  is  necessary  to  remove  any  fallen 
flowers,  as  these  if  allowed  to  remain  will  cause 
the  fresher  ones  also  to  decay.  If  perchance 
any  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  foliage, 
that  too  will  soon  become  spotted,  and  when 
once  the  leaves  begin  to  damp  otf  from  this 
cause  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  i.top  it.  This 
advice  as  to  daily  picking  applies  in  all  cases, 
whether  in  the  stove  or  conservatory,  for  in  the 
former  instance  not  much  fire-heat  is  main- 
tained whilst  most  of  the  Clerodendrons  are  in 
flower,  often  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  dis- 
pel the  superabundant  moisture  precipitated 
upon  the  foliage  and  flowers  in  the  night  when 
the  temperature  falls  to  the  dew  point.  The 
clinil)ing  ones  are  valuable  for  the  roof  of  the 
stove  house,  in  which  manner  they  are  seen  at 
their  best  without  taking  up  any  extra  amount 
of  room.  If  more  climbing  plants  were  em- 
ployed to  trail  upon  wires  near  the  glass,  we 
should  have  l)ut  little  use  for  artificial  shading, 
whether  in  the  form  of  blinds  or  in  a  perinanent 
fashion  during  the  summer  months  by  disfigur- 
ing the  roofs  with  some  kind  of  wasli  to  answer 
the  purpose.  Clerodendrons  are  convenient 
plants  for  keeping  through  the  winter  months, 
taking  up  but  little  room,  hardly  more  than 
that  occupied  by  the  pots  themselves.  The 
danger,  however,  is  that  when  they  have  ceased 
to  be  profitable  as  flowering  plants  they  are 
fiequently  overlooked  and  possibly  for  a  while 
left  in  a  cooler  house  than  is  safe  for  their  well- 
being.  This  is  a  fertile  source  of  failure,  and 
even  total  loss  in  many  instances.  The  tempe- 
rature in  which  they  are  kept  while  at  rest 
should  not  average  less  than  55°  and  never  fall 
below  50°  at  any  time.  In  this  respect  the 
Clerodendrons  will  not  bear  overlooking  with 
imiiuuity,  for  injury  is  often  the  result  even 
before  one  is  aware  of  it. 

Pruning. 
When  they  go  out  of  flower  a  moderate  prun- 
ing is  advisable  to  lessen  the  room  they  would 
otherwise  occupy,  and  also  to  guard  against  ex- 
haustion to  the  roots  when  the  plants  are  rcceiv- 
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ng  less  water-  Pruniug  proper  should  be  done 
just  before  the  plants  are  started  into  fresh 
growth  in  the  spring  ;  this  in  the  case  of  the 
shrubby  kinds  may  be  advantageously  done  in 
a  similar  way  as  the  close  spur-pruning  of 
Vines.  The  climbing  sorts  may  be  left  longer 
when  extension  is  necessary,  but  all  weakly 
wood  should  be  removed.  After  the  pruning 
the  fresh  potting  will  soon  follow.  This  in  the 
case  of  the  shrubby  ones  should  be  done  in  a 
rather  severe  manner  ;  for  instance,  if  a  plant 
has  been  flowering  in  a  pot  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter, it  may  be  reduced,  so  as  to  be  fresli  started 
into  growth  in  one  of  at  least  8  inches.  Two 
fresh  shifts  are  thus  allowed  for  before  the 
plant  again  occupies  the  same  sized  pot  .is  it 
fl(jwerecf  in  previously,  and  probalily  if  it  bids 
fair  to  make  a  good  specimen  it  will  take  an- 
other shift  still.  A  little  b'jttom-heat  is  bene- 
ficial for  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  first  pot- 
ting until  growth  has  fairly  recommenced.  If 
one  or  two  sho<jts  show  a  disposition  to  gain 
strength  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  they  should 
be  stopped  at  once  ;  this  wiU  encourage  the 
others,  and  later  on  two  or  three  and  even  four 
pinchings  may  be  necessary  to  retard  the  flower- 
ing season  to  suit  each  case.  In  this  way  I  have 
liid  phmts  with  twelve  or  fourteen  fine  heads 
of  flowdrs  on  each.  When  so  treated  six  or 
seven  weeks  should  be  allowed  from  the  last 
pinching  until  the  opening  of  the  first  flowers 
when  grown  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature. 
In  repotting  the  climbing  varieties  so  much  re- 
duction of  the  ball  of  roots  is  not  safe  ;  only  as 
much  should  be  removed  in  the  case  of  healthy 
plants  as  will  permit  of  a  good  amount  of  fresh 
soil  being  added  when  the  plant  is  again  put  into 
the  same  sized  pot,  or  one  of  larger  dimensions 
if  it  is  a  young  specimen.  No  puiching  of  the 
shoots  should  be  permitted,  for  nearly  every  one 
will  show  for  flower  after  a  short  growth  has 
been  made,  except  in  the  case  of  Clerodendron 
spleudens,  which  flowers  after  having  made  a 
longer  gi-owth.  In  the  case  of  the  kind  just 
named,  any  extra  strong  shoot  might  be  stopped 
early  in  the  season,  but  not  more  than  once. 
All  of  the  Clerodendrous  will  take  weak  liquid 
manure  with  safety  as  well  as  benefit  when  they 
liave  well  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Water 
should  always  be  supplied  in  a  liberal  manner 
when  they  are  in  active  growth,  never  allowing 
them  to  sufi'er  in  this  respect.  Insects  cannot 
be  said  to  cause  much  trouble  in  their  culture  ; 
the  mealy  bug  and  brown  scale  are  the  most 
troublesome.  Sponging  and  hand-picking  are 
the  best  remedial  measures  unless  tlie  case  be  a 
bad  one,  and  then  a  well  proven  insecticide 
should  be  employed  and  applied  either  with  a 
sponge  or  n.  camef  s-hair  brush.  The  best  safe- 
guard, however,  is  a  good  cleansing  when  at  rest, 
and  non-contact  afterwards  with  infected  plants. 
A  fungoid  growth  of  blackish  appearance  will  at 
times  infest  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  of  the 
shrubby  varieties  ;  when  this  is  noticed  a  slight 
dusting  with  sulphur  is  the  best  remedy. 

Pkopagation. 

This  is  best  efi'ected  by  cuttings  taken  ofi' 
when  of  fair  length  after  young  growth  has 
commenced,  or  in  the  case  of  C.  fallax  by  means 
of  seeds,  which  are  often  produced  freely,  and 
which  may  bo  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Cuttings 
of  this  variety,  if  struck  early  in  the  season, 
make  capital  little  flowering  plants  the  same 
sunimer,  and  of  dwarf  habit.  The  soil  best 
suited  to  their  culture  is  good  mellow  loam,  to 
which  may  be  added  either  one-third  of  well- 
decomposed  leaf-soil  or  good  peat,  either  of 
which  assists  fresh  root-action  ;  a  free  amount 
of  sand  is  needful  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  good 
state.     Potting  should  be  done  in  a  moderately 


firm  manner,  and  without  a  stick  if  the  plants 
are  not  of  extra  size. 

There  are  not  many  varieties  under  general 
cultivation.  The  best  proven  kinds  are  C. 
fallax,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
useful  of  the  shrubby  varieties,  keeping  up 
a  succession  of  flowers  for  many  weeks,  un- 
less aftected  with  fogs  in  any  particular  lo- 
cality ;  then  the  flowers  and  buds  will  drop. 
This  kind  is  best  suited  for  removing  to 
the  couservatoiy  when  in  flower  of  any.  C. 
Ksempferi  is  a  noble-gi'owing  species,  with  large 
terminal  spikes  of  fl(jwers,  making  a  fine  show 
when  in  its  beauty,  which  is  generally  early  in 
the  sunimer  ;  a  later  crop  from  laterals  may  be 
obtained  if  the  jilant  is  extra  strong.  C.  Bal- 
fouri,  an  impro\ed  form  of  C.  Thomsoni:e,  is 
grown  more  jierhaps  than  any  other  climbing 
variety.  Its  fluwers,  produced  niost  profusely, 
contrast  well  with  the  pure  white  calyces.  This 
kind,  if  rested  after  the  first  flowering,  wUl 
produce  a  second  croji  later  in  the  season.  C. 
splendens  is  a  fine  old  variety,  with  darker- 
coloured  flowers  than  the  last  named,  with  an 
absence  of  white  in  the  calyx  of  each  flower, 
and  is  a  fine  kind  for  August  and  September 
flowering,  lasting  in  good  condition  a  long  time. 
C.  fragrans  fl.-pl.  is  a  sweetly-scented  variety, 
with  wliite  flowers,  slightly  sufl'used  with  pink 
when  fully  expanded.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth 
and  comiiact  habit,  and  preferable  to  the  type. 
For  cutting,  flowers  of  the  Clerodendrons  are 
not  to  be  recommended  ;  they  drop  so  soon,  and 
are  consequently  somewhat  disappointing.  I 
have,  however,  used  the  flowers  of  C.  fallax  with 
good  eflect  in  dniner-table  decorations  just  for 
one  night  onlv.  J.  H. 


Asparagus  retrofractus  arboreus.  —  This 
Asparagus,  which  is  niiw  being  (hstrilmted  by  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  is  very  ornamental,  and  as  far 
as  I  know  quite  distinct  from  any  species  of  As- 
paragus in  cultivation.  It  is  of  a  more  woody  tex- 
ture than  the  now  generally  grown  A.  phunosus  and 
A.  tenuissimus,  though  it  bears  a  certain  amount  of 
resemblance  to  them.  The  stems  are  very  hard 
and  light  in  colour,  while  a  distinct  character  is 
imparted  to  it  by  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  collected  in  dense  tufts,  especially  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches  and  minor  branchlets.  These 
leaves  are  thread-like,  from  IJ  inches  to  2  inches 
long,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  hard  woody 
character  of  this  Asparagus  suggests  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings  with  the  same 
readiness  as  A.  plumosus  and  A.  tenuissimus,  so  that 
in  all  probability  it  will  never  become  a  popular 
market  plant. — H.  P. 

Caladiums  at  Forest  Hill. — For  some  time 
past  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  have  made  a  spe- 
ciality of  Caladiums,  and  this  season  there  is  again 
an  excellent  show  of  the  finest  varieties  with  leaves 
not  only  remarkable  for  breadth,  but  also  for  sub- 
tle and  distinct  colouring.  One  of  the  finest  is 
L'Automne,  which  has  a  leaf  quite  18  inches  across, 
and  over  2  feet  long,  the  colour  very  pale  green 
blotched  with  silvery  white.  Souvenir  de  Mme. 
Bernard  is  quite  distinct.  This  is  rich  crimson,  the 
broad  margin  of  the  handsome  leaf  shading  off  to  a 
profound  green.  Bosphore  is  almost  self  green  with 
deep  crimson  midribs;  and  in  Comtesse  de  Condeixa 
the  leaf  is  almost  a  self  jjink  or  rose,  a  charming 
shade  of  colour.  We  have  silvery  white  foliage 
with  pale  green  midribs  in  Gabriel  Lemoinier,  the 
leaf  measuring  quite  18  inches  across  and  2  feet  in 
length.  Very  bright  is  J.  H.  Laing,  and  also  showy 
is  Luddemaiinianum,  which  has  a  rich  self  green 
leaf  blotched  with  silvery  white,  the  midribs  deep 
crimson.  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  is  creamy 
grey  with  broad  rose  midribs,  and  Charlemagne 
almost  a  self  rose.  One  specimen  of  Triomphe  de 
I'Exposition  was  about  4  feet  through,  a  mass  of  fine 
crimson-coloured  foliage  in  which  the  edge  is  rich 
green.     There  are,  of  course,  many  other  varieties, 


but  to  give  a  list  is  monotonous  when  there  is  such 
a  range  of  distinct  and  beautiful  kinds,  admirable 
studies  in  leaf  colouring  from  the  palest  to  the 
deepest  hues.  As  a  plant  for  the  stove  or  the  exhi- 
bition we  have  nothing  to  surpass  the  noble  charac- 
ter of  the  Caladium,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
finer  houseful  of  the  various  varieties  than  at  Forest 
HiU. 

Rhododendron  Falconer! As  mentioned  in 

The  G.U3DEN-,  A\m\  2G  (p.  384),  this  is  a  very  strik- 
ing Rhododendron  even  when  out  of  flower,  as  the 
foliage  is  handsome  ;  but  no  mention  is  there  made 
of  the  velvety  downy  character  of  the  young  leaves, 
which  are  very  attractive  directly  after  expansion, 
while  in  a  short  time  the  imdersides  of  the  leaves 
become  clothed  with  a  profusion  of .  ferrugineous 
tomentum.  While  seedlings  vary  somewhat  in 
their  blossoms,  there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of 
difference  in  the  profusion  and  tint  of  this  tomen- 
tum, some  having  it  in  greater  abundance  and  more 
richly  coloured  than  others.  It  is  altogether  a  noble 
Rhododendron,  and  one  that  requires  a  large  struc- 
ture, such  as  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  for  its 
full  development,  and  it  is  only  when  large  that  it 
can  be  induced  to  flower.  Three  Rhododendrons 
handsome  and  distinct  in  foliage  are  R.  Falconeri, 
R.  Nuttalli,  anil  ]?,.  argenteum. — T. 

The  Lyre  Flower  (Dielytra  spectabilis)  for 
forcing. — This  useful  plant  is  grand  for  cool  house 
decoration,  and  should  be  more  largely  grown  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  very  accommodating  and  can 
be  wintered  in  any  structure  after  the  roots  have 
been  potted  up  in  the  autumn.  The  roots  may  be 
got  up  and  placed  in  a  cool  pit  some  time  before 
they  are  wanted  for  use,  but  the  potting  up  at  the 
commencement  of  the  whiter  is  the  best  iilan.  The 
Dielytra  should  never  be  forced  hard,  as  much  of 
its  beauty  is  thereby  lost ;  therefore  for  early  bloom 
in  the  year  it  is  not  so  good,  but  when  used  for 
this  purpose  later  it  is  very  beautiful.  It  does 
best  brought  on  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°. 
A  nicely  flowered  plant  in  a  vase  is  very  pretty  in 
the  house  when  given  a  light  and  cool  place,  no 
mossing  being  required,  its  ample  foliage  covering 
the  pot  when  a  good  plant  is  used.  We  grow  a 
great  many  plants,  and  they  are  of  great  service 
for  the  cool  conservatory.  They  require  a  light 
cool  place  to  keep  them  good  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots.  The  Lyre  Flower  is  readily  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  roots  or  crowns,  and  after 
the  plants  have  done  blooming  they  may  be  planted 
out  on  an  open  border  in  a  rich  compost,  and  kept 
frequently  supplied  with  liquid  manure  through 
the  summer  montlis.  The  plants  shouhl  be  given 
a  year's  rest  after  planting  out.  The  plants  can 
also  be  purchased  yearly  for  forcing  at  a  cheap 
rate.  —  G.  Wythbs,  iii/on  Ilovse. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  GOLDEN  CHINESE  ARBOR- VIT^. 

(biota  eleoantlssima.) 
The  good  old  Thuja  orientalis  is  well  known  to 
planters,  especially  those  of  the  early  school 
who  were  in  harness  before  the  country  became 
flooded  with  the  rich  stores  from  Japan,  in- 
cluding the  Retinosporas,  which  have  branched 
oflf  into  endless  garden  varieties.  By  the  rising 
generation  with  an  untold  wealth  of  form  and 
colour  within  their  reach  it  may  not  be  con- 
sidered worth  notice,  but  wlio  amongst  old  and 
young  has  not  become  enthusiastic  over  its  ofl- 
spring.  Biota  orientalis  elegantissima.  In  shape 
it  resembles  the  normal  form,  but  is  more  com- 
pact, plants  from  cuttings  keeping  pretty  well  to 
single  stems  closely  furnished  with  numerous 
almost  rigid  branchlets,  whilst  the  foliage  is  of 
a  rich  golden  colour,  which  it  retains  through- 
out the  simimer.  Add  to  tliese  qualities  its 
extreme  hardiness,  its  lovely  shades  under  sun 
and  cloud,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving, and  without  indulging  in  any  great 
stretch  of  imagination,  the  question  may  be 
asked,  how  did  planters  and  gardeners   get  on 
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without  it  ?  They  had  Mr.  Waterer's  Biota  o. 
aurea  it  is  true,  also,  sujierb  as  a  dense  globose 
golden  shrub,  but  the  two  are  so  distinct  in 
their  habit,  that  the  garden  must  indeed  be 
small  if  room  cannot  be  fcjund  for  a  ninuber  of 
eacli  of  these  auriferous  ri\-als.  This  variety 
originated^  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson, 
of  Tooting,  and  requiring  Ijut  little  room  is 
admirably  adapted  fur  jilauting  as  a  single  lawn 
specimen  in  small  gardens,  for  forming  telling 
groups  in  the  pinetuin,  fur  planting  in  the 
centres  of  beds  in  the  (lower  garden,  and  for 
giving  grace  and  life  in  geometrical  arrange- 
ments. It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  put  into 
sandy  loam  and  kept  close   under  bell-glasses 


believed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  of  which  a 
short  notice  was  published  at  p.  369  of  the 
current  volume  of  The  Garden.  Some  others, 
jirincipally  of  Continental  origin,  may  be  met 
with  in  replete  nurseries.  Two  of  them.  Biota 
o.  argentea  and  B.  o.  aurea  variegata,  have  a 
portion  of  their  brauchlets  and  foliage  marked, 
the  first  with  silver  the  second  with  gold,  which 
gives  them  a  mangy  appearance,  and  being  in- 
constant they  generally  revert  to  the  plain  green 
colour  when  thoroughly  established  and  grow- 
ing freely.  This  reversion  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, as  we  And  Thujopsis  dolobrata  varie- 
gata, tlie  variegated  Wellingtonia,  the  Irish 
Yew,  Taxus  baccata,  fastigiata,  argentea,  some 


Biota  orleutalis  elegantissima  ia  tlie  garden  at  Casthwellan. 


when  fairly  ripe,  but  not  too  hard,  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  it  grow  s  well  in  any  good  garden 
soil  which  does  not  become  hot  and  dry  in 
summer.  Several  varieties  are  now  plentiful, 
and  all  are  worth  planting  in  the  smallest  selec- 
tions, but  those  which  I  jn-efer  are  tlie  subject 
of  this  notice,  Waterer's  Biota  o.  aurea,  B.  o. 
falcata,  a  very  compact  form,  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Vei'^ch  from  Yokohama,  in  Japan, 
and  quite  hardy  ;  Biota  jajionica  compacta,  a 
variety  of  very  distinct  habit,  which  makes  a 
superb  single  specimen  on  the  lawn  and  does 
well  in  near  proximity  to  water  ;  and  Biota  o. 
pendula,    the   remarkable   variety  at  one  time 


of  the  Lawson  Cypresses,  and  the  variegated 
Retinosporas  following  suit  when  established  in 
good  soil  ;  hence  their  unjjopularity  amongst 
Briti.sh  planters.  W.  Coleman. 


Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus.  —  Tlie  note 
regarding  this  llmuiii  in  'i'liE  GARDEN.  April  21! 
(p.  3Sl)),  is  opportiuic.  for  whether  included  under 
the  generic  head  of  Cytisus  or  Genista,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  flowering  shrubs.  I  am 
sure  that  all  lovers  of  this  class  of  plants  will  thank 
Mr.  Gumbleton  for  being  one  of  the  first  to  direct 
attention  to  its  merits,  for  it  is  destined  to  become 
a  general  favourite,  as  the  flower  is  so  different  in 


colour  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  Brooms,  the 
rich  bright  red  of  the  two  centre  petals  contrasting 
strikingly  with  the  golden  yellow  of  the  rest  of  the 
flowers.  Encouraged  by  jlr.  Gumbleton's  note,  I 
obtained  a  plant,  and  I  must  say  that  my  expecta- 
tions were  more  than  realised. "  It  is  uiidoubtedly 
but  a  variety  of  the  common  Broom,  and  in  order 
to  perpetuate  its  distinctive  characteristics,  in  all 
probability  it  must  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
grafting,  as  even  should  seed  be  produced,  the 
chances  are  that  the  majority  of  seedlings  would 
revert  to  the  original  type,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  pretty  sulpluir-coloured  Broom  (prfecox), 
which  wlien  raised  from  seed  generally  produces 
more  plants  with  white  blossoms  than  with  sulphmr- 
tinted  ones.— H.  P. 


SEEDLING  DEODARS. 
No  better  advice  could  be  given  than  that  in  THE 
Gaeden,  April  28  (p.  386),  to  plant  seedling  Deo- 
dars in  preference  to  those  raised  from  gi-afts  or 
cuttings,  and  the  article  might  have  been  also  ap- 
plied to  coniferous  plants  in  general,  as  seedlings 
undoubtedly  yield  better  results  than  the  others, 
though,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  relied  on  to  per- 
petuate any  particular  variety,  for  which  purpose 
cuttings  or  grafts  must  be  resorted  to.     The  objec- 
tion to  these  last  two  modes  of  propagation  is  not 
so  great  among  the  smaller  Conifene,   such    as 
Thujas,  Biotas,  Cupressus,  Retinosporas,  and  Juni- 
pers, as  it  is  among  the  Firs  (Spruce  and  Silver)  as 
well  as  the  true  Pines.     In  the  case  of  the  Pines 
the  side  branches  are  often  taken  for  propagating, 
and  there  is  then  usually  a  great  difficulty  in  in- 
ducing them  to  form  a  leader  upon  which  the  svm- 
metrical  character  of  the    specimen    entirely  de- 
pends.    The   smaller   forms   of   Conifera;,   oii   the 
other  hand,  being  naturally  of  a  more  bushy  habit 
do  not  produce  so  prominent  a  leader,  and  there- 
fore whatever  mode  of  propagation  is  resorted  to 
matters   but  little,  though  even  then,  as    a  rule, 
seedlings  grow  faster  than  the  others.     In  the  case 
of  these  larger  Conifene,  where  a  plant  formed  of 
a  side  branch  persistenth'  refuses   to  produce  a 
leader  much  can  sometimes  be  done  by  cutting  off 
tlie   upper   portion   of   the   plant,   when   the   new 
shoot,  which  will  after  a  time  be  pushed  out.  will 
sometimes  take  the  lead,  and  after  that  grow  away 
as   straight   as   a   seedling.     Among   the    smaller 
Conifers  it  is  both  curious  and  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  great  difference  that  exists  between  the 
various  genera,  species,"  or    even   varieties  of  .  one 
species  in  the  freedom   or   otherwise   with   which 
they  can  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.    A 
good  illustration  of  the  difference  existing  among 
varieties  of  one  species  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Lawson's  Cypress  (Cupressus  Lawsoniana),  of 
which  the  loose,  open  growing  varieties,  such  as 
intertexta.  filifera.  and  gracilis,  do  not  strike  root 
so  readily  as  the  more  compact  forms.     The  most 
satisfactory  of  all  to  root  is  the  upright-growing 
erecta  viridis,  while  the  very  dwarf  varieties  re- 
main a  much  longer  time  before  they  strike.     Of 
the  different  forms  of  the  Chinese  Arbor- vita;  there 
are   three   golden   kinds,  the   easiest  of  which  to 
root  is  elegantissima,  after  that  comes  the  common 
golden  Arbor-vitEB  (aurea),  while  by  far  the  most 
difficult  of   the    three    is  reaiptraurescens.    The 
curious  Biota  pendula  is  another   that   does   not 
strike  very  readily.      The  Amei  ican  forms  of  Arbor- 
vitie  (Thuja) differ  from  the  Chinese  (Biota) in  the 
members  being  more  easily  struck  from  cuttings, 
while  the  Junipers  vary  as  much  in  their  propaga- 
tion as  in  their  geographical  distribution.     In  most 
members  of  this  latter  genus  there  are  two  totally 
distinct  types  of   foliage   on   the   one   plant,   the 
juvenile  shoots  being  clothed  for   tlie   most   part 
with  long  needle-shaped  leaves,  standing  out   at 
some  distance  from  the  brauchlets,  while  the  more 
mature  shoots  are  furnished  with  small  scale-like 
leaves  closely  adpressed  to  the  stem.     Where  these 
two  forms  exist  on  the  same  plant,  it  will  be  found 
that  cuttings  of  the  shoots  clothed  only  with  juve- 
nile foliage  form  roots   much  more   readily  than 
those  in  which  the  mature  leaves  are  developed. 
One  of  the  very  best  illustrations  cf  this  is  to  be 
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found  among  the  Retinosporas,  such  kinds  as 
squarrosa,  ericoides,  and  dubia  being  three  of  the 
easiest  of  Conifers  to  strike,  wliile  next  to  them 
come  the  forms  of  R.  pisifera  and  plumosa,  the 
most  difficult  being  R.  obtusa  and  its  varieties. 
T. 

THE  COMMON  LAUREL. 
In  The  Gaeden  (p.  370)  J.  C.  Tallnck  does  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  Laurel,  as  of  all  shrubs  it  is  the 
most  overdone  and  misused  in  private  gardens.  In 
the  first  place,  it  makes  the  garden  look  very  for- 
mal and  heavy-looking,  and  too  often  occupies 
positions  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  other  good 
trees  and  shrubs,  more  especially  flowering  kinds, 
that  possess  real  value. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  lack  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  there  is  in  many  of  our  large  private 
gardens.  This  should  not  be,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, seeing  how  many  really  beautiful  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
rate.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  when  in  bloom 
than  many  of  the  double  and  single  Thorns,  or  more 
highly  ornamental  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are 
putting  on  their  autumn  dress,  than  the  Cockspur 
Thorn  ?  AVliat  beauty  is  there,  I  would  ask.  in 
clipped  Laurels,  which  at  their  best  are  unnatural 
and  formal  ?  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
seeing  that  these  and  all  clipped  trees  or  shrubs 
are  the  most  expensive  in  the  garden,  when  the 
large  amount  of  labour  entailed  in  their  keep- 
ing is  taken  into  consideration.  This  latter  point 
seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  many  in  these  days. 

In  a  large  garden  I  often  visit  there  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  these  cut-in  common  Laurels,  the 
cutting  of  which  occupies  several  men  for  a  long 
time  every  spring.  This  garden  would  not  suffer 
were  these  grubbed  up  and  the  space  planted  with 
material  that  required  nothing  of  the  kind.  Having 
myself  the  management  of  a  garden  where  there 
is  a  quantity  of  these  cut-in  Laurels,  I  can  speak  as 
to  the  amount  of  labour  yearly  required  in  their 
keep.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  say  that  the  tide 
has  turned,  and  we  are  gradually  destroying  them 
.and  filling  their  places  with  other  more  beautiful 
and  useful  subjects.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the 
common  Laurel  has  no  beauty.  When  the  situation 
is  well  chosen  and  it  is  allowed  to  grow  in  a  natural 
way,  the  large,  coarse,  over-grown  branches  being 
occasionally  thinned,  it  is  useful.  The  large-leaved 
kinds  when  thus  treated  are  ornamental. 

West  Doeset. 


Pinus  macrocarpa. — In  small  gardens,  or 
wherever  space  is  limited,  this  Pine  must  never  be 
planted,  as  its  large,  wide-spreading  branches  re- 
quire a  considerable  amount  of  room  for  their  full 
development.  It  is  also  somewhat  fastidious  as  to 
soil  and  situation,  but  when  doing  well  it  is  quite 
distinct  and  a  ^e^y  ornamental  species,  though 
in  this  Latter  respect  I  am  aware  that  opinions  vary 
considerably.  The  branches  are  wide  apart,  spread- 
ing, and  but  sparingly  furnished  with  branchlets. 
The  extremities  are  all  ascending,  and  .a  very  sin- 
gular appearance  is  presented  by  the  tufts  of  long 
leaves  which  hang  in  dense  clusters  from  the  tips 
of  the  branchlets.  These  leaves  are  quite  9  inches 
or  even  more  in  length  and  of  a  greyish  glaucous 
green  colour,  while  the  cones  are  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  Pine.  P.  macrocarpa.  as  a  rule,  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  fairly  sheltered  position,  as  the  long 
branches  with  their  clusters  of  foliage  seldom  resist 
strong  winds  with  impunity,  while  on  light  gravelly 
soils  it  can  in  no  way  be  depended  upon.  It  is 
usually  seen  at  its  best  in  a  good,  deep,  yet  open 
loam.  Where  these  conditions  are  to  be  met  with 
this  Pine  is  of  quick  growth,  and  a  good  specimen 
of  it  forms  a  very  imposing  feature  in  park  scenery. 
The  large-fruited  Pine  was  introduced  by  David 
Douglas  in  18^2,  and  while  there  are  a  few  speci- 
mens that  must  have  been  planted  soon  after  that 
time,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  an  uncommon  species 
in  this  country,  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  situations  it  will  not 
thrive.  Although  this  Pine  was  introduced  by  Douglas 
it  is  said  to  hiive  been  previously  discovered  by  Dr. 
Coulter,  and  named  in  honour  of  that  gentleman 


by  Professor  Don.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Santa  Lucia,  in  California,  where 
it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  to  4000  feet. 
— T. 

RARE  CONIFERS  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

The  bad  taste  often  displayed  in  the  selection 
of  Conifers  for  the  furnishing  of  villa  gardens, 
it  m.ay  he  by  the  owner,  but  more  frequently 
by  the  contractor,  leads  one  to  regi-et  that  suit- 
able materials  are  neglected  and  good  trees  in 
their  way  are  made  to  look  ridiculous  by  being 
planted  in  unsuitable  positions.  Some  years  ago 
I  drove  a  celebrated  introducer  of  Conifers  over 
to  see  a  city  gentleman  who  had  purchased  the 
lease  of  a  beautiful  place  of  some  10  acres,  pre- 
viously well  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
not  crowded  to  an  extent  which  precluded  the 
introduction  of  more.  Anxious  to  have  a  Wel- 
lingtonia,  a  plant  which  must  have  cost  two  or 
three  guineas  had  been  planted  immediately 
opposite  and  within  10  yards  of  the  front  door. 
A  converaation  profit.able  to  the  city  man 
ensued,  for  later  on  I  called  and  found  the  tree 
had  been  removed  to  suitable  quarters,  whereat 
the  present  time  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  twenty- 
five  years'  growth.  This  planting  fast-growing 
trees  in  unsuitable  places  is  as  common  now  as 
it  was  in  those  days,  and  these  mistakes  will  be 
repeated  so  long  as  o-ivners  entrust  the  work  to 
small  contractors  .and  accept  the  trees  .and  shrubs 
they  happen  to  have  in  stock.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  learning,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  books 
upon  all  subjects,  such,  for  inst.ance,  as  Veitch's 
"  M.anu.al  of  the  ConiferiB,"  most  reliable  and 
exhaustive,  which  all  planters  of  these  charming 
trees  should  read  before  they  turn  a  sod. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  merchant  has  built  a 
villa,  and  feels  disposed  to  devote  an  acre  of 
lawn  to  a  choice  selection  of  compact,  but  slow 
growing  trees,  fairly  representative,  but  requiring 
very  little  room.  The  Wellingtonia,  the  Cedars, 
Abies  Douglasi,  and  the  giant  Pines  are  out  of 
the  question,  but  taken  at  random  he  may 
select 

Abies  Engelmanxi  glauca. — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  American  Spruces  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  it  is  found  growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  10.000  feet.  The  normal  form  att.ains  .a 
height  of  CO  feet,  but  the  glaucous  and  most  beau- 
tiful variety  being  a  slow  and  close  grower,  may 
s.afely  be  planted  in  the  smallest  collections.  Like 
all  the  Spruces,  it  does  best  in  a  sound,  deep, 
moist  loam,  provided  it  is  quite  free  from  stagnant 
water. 

Abies  Pattoniana  is  one  of  those  gems  which 
once  seen  cannot  be  forgotten.  It  is  described  by 
Dr.  Engelmann  as  a  tall  tree,  attaining  more  than 
100  feet  in  height,  but  this  surely  must  be  <a  mis- 
take, as  our  trees  make  very  slow  growth  indeed, 
.a  quality  which  fits  them  for  planting  where  there 
is  barely  room  for  a  Golden  Holly.  The  b.ark  is 
reddish  grey,  and  the  tiny  leaves,  reminding  one  of 
those  of  Abies  canadensis,  are  <a  light  greyish  gi'een 
denselv  set  on  short  slender  branchlets.  Coming 
from  the  Sien-a  Nevada  at  8000  feet  to  10,(100  feet 
altitude,  it  is  perfectly  hardy. 

Abies  Tsuga,  a  Japanese  Conifer,  is  equally 
beautiful,  and,  to  the  general  observer,  somewhat 
like  the  preceding.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  so 
pyramidal  in  its  growth,  but  assumes  more  the 
habit  of  the  Canadian  species,  with  foliage  of  a 
brighter  and  more  cheerful  colour  ;  whilst  its  slow 
and  diminutive  growth  fits  it  for  the  smallest  of 
lawns  or  for  planting  near  water. 

Pinus  paeviploka  is  a  very  slow-growing  tree 
of  the  Cembr.a  class,  but  light  grey  on  the  upper 
sides  and  quite  silveiy  on  the  lower  sides  of  the 
leaves  ;  consequently  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  and 
best  miniature  Pines  I  have  seen  for  very  small 
lawns.  It  was  sent  home  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch,  who 
found  it  Largely   cultivated  by  gardeners  in  the 


northern  parts  of  Japan,  where  it  is  an  especial 
favourite,  not  only  for  the  lawn,  but  for  dwarfing 
into  the  smallest  possible  dimensions  and  into  all 
kinds  of  fantastic  shapes. 

Pinus  Cembea  (the  Swiss  Stone  Pine)  must  not 
be  omitted,  its  close,  compact  habit,  slow  growth, 
and  deep  green  foliage  giving  it  a  distinct  character 
when  planted  singly,  in  gi'oups,  or  most  useful  in  a 
continuous  line  for  shutting  out  the  view  from  ad- 
joining gardens.  There  is  also  <a  pigmy  variety, 
which  grows  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  being  so 
thoroughly  hardy,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  rock- 
work. 

Pinus  koeaiensis,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Veitch  from  Japan,  is  a  small  slow-growing  tree,  very 
distinct  in  character,  and  rarely  exceeding  20  feet 
in  height,  as  the  stems  branch  off  into  round  heads 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  Italian  Vine,  to  which 
it  is  .a  worthy  companion.  The  habit  is  compact, 
the  foliage  elegant,  and  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  would  advise  shelter  from  north  and 
east  winds  in  a  sunny  situation.  The  cones,  quite 
cylindrical,  are  very  handsome,  especially  when  the 
scales  begin  to  open. 

Cryptomeeia  elegans. — A  most  beautiful  tree 
with  straight  stem,  densely  clothed  with  horizontal 
branches  and  pendent  branchlets  of  a  bright  green 
colour  when  in  growth,  but  changing  to  a  rich  plum 
or  bronzy  crimson  in  the  autumn.  It  grows  freely 
upon  almost  any  good  moist  soil  free  from  stag- 
nant water,  and  forms  an  irregular  column  some 
20  feet  to  25  feet  in  height,  its  supposed  limit  in 
Japan,  where  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  found  it  under  gar- 
den culture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama. 
As  .a  companion  and  contrast  to  the  preceding  and 
the  Golden  Conifers  this  hardy  tree  is  most  v.alu- 
able. 

Thujopsis  dolobeata.— Although  this  remark- 
ably handsome  tree  has  been  known  to  Europe.ans 
more  than  one  hundred  years  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb 
sent  home  a  plant  which  did  not  live,  it  was  not 
until  Mr.  Veitch  arrived  in  Japan  that  we  obtained 
a  stock  of  this  fine  Conifer.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  grows  in  any  good  soil,  but  that  which  suits  it 
best  is  a  deep,  heavy  and  moist  loam,  whilst  shel- 
ter from  wind  and  slight  shade  at  midday  .are  de- 
cided advantages.  When  growing  freely  it  makes 
many  side  leaders,  which  should  be  pinched  in  the 
case  of  single  specimens,  otherwise  the  tree  becomes 
broad  and  irregidar.  It  is  a  splendid  subject  for 
forming  choice  evergreen  hedges.  There  are  one 
or  two  dwarf  varieties  as  handsome  as  any  Lycopod, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  cool  rockwork  in  moist 
situations. 

JUNIPEEUS  CHINENSIS  MAS  is  One  of  the  best 
hardy  columnar  Conifers  in  cultivation.  It  takes 
up  very  little  room  and  when  covered  with  its  rich 
golden  inflorescence  in  tlie  spring  no  words  can  de- 
pict its  beauty.  J.  hibernica,  J.  suecica,  J.  rigida, 
J.  drupacea,  j.  thurifera,  and  J.  chinensis  aurea 
are  suitable  for  small  gardens. 

CUPEBSSUS  Lawsoniana  aeobntea,  C.  L. 
erecta  viridis,  and  C.  sempervirens  must  not  be 
omitted,  and  of  Retinosporas  the  best  are  R.  fili- 
coides,  R.  obtusa,  R.  o.  aurea,  R.  o.  gracilis  aurea,  R. 
pisifera,  R.  plumosa  and  R.  p.  aurea. 

Peumnopitts  elegans,  the  Plum-fruited  Yew, 
Thuja  filipendula.  Sciadopitys  vertieillata.  Biota 
orientalis  aurea,  B.  o.  elegantissima.  Thuja  Ver- 
vaeneana.  and  Widdringtonia  cupressoides  make  up 
a  selection  which  may  be  equalled,  but  certainly 
not  beaten.  W.  C. 


SHOBT  NOTES.— TliEES  AND  SUB  UBS. 


Euonymua  Silver  Queen. — This  variegated 
Euonymus  is  a  form  of  the  pretty  little  E.  radicans, 
and  differs  from  it  in  the  leaves  being  larger,  while 
the  variegation  is  of  a  purer  white.  A  single  feature 
of  the  variegfited  E.  radican.s  is,  Ihat  when  treated  as 
a  wall  .shrub,  it  will  oceasionally,  when  it  has  mounted 
up  a  good  height,  produce  thicker  stems,  which  in 
their  turn  are  clothed  with  much  larger  leaves  than 
those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant.  If  these  extra 
strong  shoots  are  taken  off  and  struck,  many  of  them 
will  maintain  their  distinctive  character. — T. 

Rhododendron    La   Belle.— This  lihododen- 
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dron  is  a  cross  between  R.  ciliatum  and  R.  Forsteri- 
anuiu,  this  last  being  also  of  hybrid  origin.  It 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Otto  Forster,  after  whom  it 
was  named,  by  crossing  the  Moulmein  R.  Veitchi- 
anum  and  the  Himalayan  R.  Edgeworthi.  R.  Fors- 
terianum  produces  perhaps  the  largest  blossoms  of 
any  of  this  section,  and  it  is  a  magnificent  Rhodo- 
dendron. The  flowers  are  pure  white,  except  a 
yellowish  stain  in  the  centre,  which  seems,  if  pos- 
sible, to  intensify  the  purity  of  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  Unless  freely  stopped  when  young,  it  is  of 
somewhat  rambling  growth  during  its  earlier 
stages,  but  this  is  less  pronoimced  as  tlie  plant 
develops.  By  intercrossing  this  with  the  little 
Himalayan  R.  ciliatum.  much  of  the  free-brancliing 
character  of  tlie  last-mentioned  is  to  be  found  in 
the  progeny,  whicli  is  in  all  respects  a  very  desir- 
able Rhododendron  for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse, 
as  little  bushes  full  of  blossom  can  be  obtained  in 
pots  G  inches  in  diameter.  The  foliage  is  very 
neat,  yet  ample,  the  leaves  being  about  a  couple  of 
inches  in  length  and  of  a  deep  green  hue.  The 
flowers,  which  are  in  form  about  midway  between 
those  of  R.  Forsterianum  and  of  the  bell-shaped 
R.  ciliatum,  are  produced  in  large  compact  trusses. 
Their  colour  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  yel- 
lowish stain  at  the  base  of  the  upper  segment,  and 
they  are  deliciously  scented. — H.  P. 


Books. 


INJURIOUS  IXSECTS  AND  FUNGI.* 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  have  just  publislied  the 
third  annual  report  of  their  agricultural  adviser, 
Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  on  the  injurious  insects 
which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  during  last 
year  by  various  persons  in  different  parts  of  this 
country.  This  report  is  somewhat  larger  than  that 
of  last  year,  and  contains  remarks  on  a  larger 
number  of  insects.  This  Mr.  Whitehead  attribu"tes 
to  the  greater  interest  which  is  now  fallen  in  these 
matters,  and  •'  was  not  due  to  the  excessive  preva- 
lence of  the  disorders  of  crops  as  speaking  gene- 
pally,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  less 
numerous  and  destructive  than  usual  oil  account  of 
the  favourable  weather  of  most  of  the  periods  of 
the  year  in  which  crops  are  particularly  affected  by 
climatic  conditions.  These  propitious  influences 
caused  germination,  vegetation,  and  the  successive 
functions  of  plant  life  to  proceed,  normally  and 
healthily  enabling  the  crops  to  resist  and  to  grow 
away  from  various  enemies."  One  exception  to 
this  rule  was  the  injury  to  fruit  trees  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  winter  moth  and  its  allies.  In  this 
respect  the  report  and  that  by  Miss  Ormerod  quite 
agree.  As  regards  these  caterpillars,  the  damage 
they  did  in  some  places  was  enormous.  "  In  a 
large  district  in  Kent  the  devastation  was  com- 
plete ;  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruitlets  were  all  de- 
voured upon  the  Apple,  Plum,  and  Damson 
trees,  and  where  there  were  Filbert,  or  Cob  nuts, 
and  Black  Currant  and  Gooseberry  trees  these 
were  all  stripped  of  foliage  and  fruit"  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  winter  moth."  One  grower  in  Kent 
estimated  the  damage  to  his  crop  at  £()40.  In 
Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  matters  were  no 
better.  Wliere  the  application  of  bands  of  some 
sticky  substance  was  properly  carried  out,  that  is. 
begun  early  in  October  and  renewed  from  time  to 
time  when  required,  the  trees  hardly  suffered  at 
all.  Various  recipes  for  washing  the  trees  are 
given.  The  Mangold  Wurtzel  fly  (Anthomyia 
betffi),  which  Mr.  Whitehead  has  not  reported  'on 
before,  was  rather  prevalent  last  year  in  places 
early  in  the  season,  but  the  plants  growing  rapidly 
were  not  mucli  injured.  The  figures  of  the  male 
and  female  flies  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  use  in 
distinguishing  this  fly  from  any  other  of  tlie  same 
size.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "those  of  the  Hessian 
fly.  In  speaking  of  this  insect  the  author  says :  "  The 
seasons  of  weather  unfavourable  to  the  development 
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of   this  insect  have  occun-ed,  but  no  precautions 
must  be  neglected,  no  vigilance  should  be  relaxed. 
Two  or  three  hot  seasons  might  produce  alarming 
swarms  of  the  destroyers.     It  is  not  likely  that  in 
this  country  of  changeable  climate  the  Hessian  fly 
will  be  as  great  a  scourge  as   it  has  been  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Southern  Russia  ;  still  it  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  injury,  as  it  did  in  1877.     There- 
fore it  is  important  to  keep  its  history  permanently 
before  agriculturists,  and   to  recapitulate   shortly 
the  measures  to  be  applied  against  it."     The  flour 
moth  (Ephestia  Kuhniella)  is  a  comparatively  new 
pest  in  this  country.     It  was  first  noticed  in  1SS7, 
and  Miss  Ormerod  mentioned  it  in  her  report  the 
following  year.     Where    it    was   introduced   from 
seems  uncertain.     It  was  noticed  for  the  ftrst  time 
in  Canada  last  year,  and  apparently  was  introduced 
from  Mediterranean  ports.     We  probably  obtained 
it  from  the  same  source.     The  damage  caused  by 
the  caterpillars  of  this  insect  in  flour  mills  is  very 
great ;  besides  the  meal  and  flour  which  they  eat, 
they  spoil  large  quantities  by  spinning  their  webs 
among  it,  and  even  get  into  the  spouts  and  other 
parts  of  the  machinery,  choking  them  up.     Tho- 
roughly cleansing  the  entire  mill,  fumigating  with 
sulphur,  and  fh'iving  steam  through  the  machinery 
seems  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  insect 
when  it  once  gets  a  footing.     The  Onion  fly  was 
the  cause  of  much  damage  to  the  Onion  crop  in 
many  places.     One  means  of  preventing  the  flies 
from  laying  their  eggs  on  the  bulbs  is  to  earth  the 
latter  up,  syringing  the  plants  with  5  lbs.  or  U  lbs. 
of  soft  soap,  and  2  quarts  of  carbolic  acid  or  paraf- 
fln  mixed  in  100  gallons  of  water  is  recommended 
after   the   plants   are  attacked.     Plants  badly  in- 
fested should  be  removed,  taking  care  to  remove  all 
the  grubs  with  them.     The  injuries  to  Carrots  and 
Parsnips  by  the  grubs  of  the  Carrot  fly  (Psila  rosse) 
were  very  serious  in  many  districts.     The  Carrots 
appear  to  be  most  liable  to  attack  immediately  after 
they  have   been   tliinned,  as   the   ground   is   then 
loosened  round  them,  and  the  flies  are  able  with 
greater  ease  to  obtain  access  to  the  softer  parts  of 
the  roots.     After  the  thinning  process  the  ground 
round    the    roots    should     be     pressed    firm    and 
watered    with     3     quarts     of     paraffin     oil     and 
six  pounds  of  soft  soap  mixed  in   100  gallons  of 
water.      A    very    fine    rose    should    be    used    for 
watering.      Fine    mould   mixed   with  paraffin    oil 
or  carbolic  acid  strewn  over  the  beds  would  also 
be  useful  in  keeping   the    flies   off.     The   Currant 
scale  (Puhinaria  ribesise),  a  new  pest,  belongs  to 
that  most  destructive  family  of  scale  insects,   or 
Coccidaa,   of   which  there  are   now  many   species 
already  doing  much  damage  to  various  plants  in 
this  country.     At  present  it  has  only  attacked  Cur- 
rants and  the  Ribes,  or  Flowering  Currant ;   but 
Mr.  Whitehead  says  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
it  would  attack  Apple.  Plum,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
This  insect  is  likely  to  spread,  as  it  may  so  easily 
be  carried  when  quite  young,  or  in  the  es:g  state, 
in  the  cottony  down  amongst  which  the  eggs  are 
laid,    from    one    bush   or   tree   to   another.      The 
Mustard  beetle  (Plia^don  betulfe)  is  again  reported 
to  have  done  much   harm  to  the  Mustard  plants 
grown  for  seed,  and  has  even  been  found  attacking 
Water  Cress  plants.  "  clearing  off  the  plants  in  a 
disastrously  wholesale  manner."   Dressings  of  lime, 
soot,   or  guano,  or  paraffin  and  soft  soap,  applied 
with  a  Strawsonizer,  are  recommended.     The  grubs 
of  a  small  weevil,  the  Plum  borer  (Rynchitcs   cu- 
preus)  are  suspected  of    injuring  the   Plum   and 
Damson  crop  by  attac-king  the  fruit  when  quite 
young.     They  bore  into  the  fruit  which  drop  pre- 
maturely ;  the  grubs  then  leave  the  fruit  and  be- 
come chrysalides  in  the  soil.     In  rejMrting  on  the 
eelworm    (Tvlenchus    devastatrix)   whicli   attacks 
Clover,  some  interesting  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Willis,    of    Harpenden,   are   quoted,   showing   the 
effect  of  sulphate  of   iron,  sulphate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  in  different  combinations  and 
proportions,  when  used  as  manure  on  an  infested 
crop  of  Clover.     The  Plum  aphis  (Aphis  laruni)  was 
very  abundant  last  year.     Jlr.  Whitehead  very  pro- 
perly draws  attention  to  the   difference   between 
this  and  the  Hop  aphis  (Phorodon  Humuli),  wliich 


autumn  migrates  from  the  Hop  to  the  Plum;  there 
lays  its  eggs,  but  does  not  feed  on  the  Plum.  The 
eggs  are  hatched  much  earlier  than  those  of  the 
Plum  aphis.  The  young  Hop  aphides  as  soon  as  they 
become  winged  fly  off  to  the  Hop  plants.  The 
best  remedy  for  the  Plum  aphis  appears  to  be  wash- 
ing the  trees  after  the  fruit  has  set  with  a  mixture 
composed  of  9  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  the  extract  of  7  lbs. 
of  Quassia.  This  should  be  thoroughly  well  applied, 
and  renewed  if  necessary.  One  fungus  is  reported 
on,  the  Onion  blight  (Peronospora  Sehleideniana), 
which  in  many  places  caused  serious  losses  to 
market  gardeners.  ■•  It  seems,"  says  Mr.  White- 
head, "tliat  the  young  Onions  were  infested  by  the 
fungus  soon  after  they  began  to  form  bulbs,  while 
the  pipes  from  the  sets  put  in  for  seed  in  February 
showed  signs  of  infection  just  as  the  seed  head's 
began  to  show;  the  greyish  mycelial  threads  of  the 
fungus  spread  rapidly  upon  the  pipes  and  budding 
seed-heads  and  sta'yed  their  development  and 
growth.  The  whole  plant  soon  became  brown 
from  the  decay  set  up  by  the  action  of  the  fungus, 
the  pipes  could  be  easily  pulled  away  from  the 
bulbs,  wliich  were  soon  in  a  complete  state  of 
putrefaction."  The  complex  life-historr  of  this 
fungus  is  then  detailed.  A  solution  of  suljihate  of 
copper  (bluestone)  and  lime  is  recommended  for 
washing  the  plants  with,  and  particulars  are  given 
as  to  how  it  is  to  be  prepared.  The  Potato  scab  is 
commented  on ;  its  cause  and  the  best  means  for 
preventing  it  seem  to  be  uncertain.  The  report 
closes  with  figures  and  descriptions  of  "  machines 
and  apparatus  for  applying  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides." Two  Hop  washing  machines,  the  Straw- 
sonizer, a  garden  engine,  a  French  portable  ma- 
chine, and  bellows  used  in  vineyards  are  reported 
on.  The  Strawsonizer  acts  most  admirably  in  dis- 
tributing liquids  and  powders  over  low-growing 
plants,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  says,  '■  There  is  a  ma- 
chine upon  this  principle  which  can  be  worked  by 
hand  for  washing  or  syringing  fruit  trees.  Hop 
plants  and  other  higli  plants,  but  if  was  not  per- 
fected in  time  for  a  thorough  trial  in  the  last  sea- 
son. It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  ready  for  next 
season's  campaign.  Such  a  machine  would  be  a 
great  boon  in  most  gardens  if  it  were  portable  and 
not  too  expensive."  I  can  strongly  recommend  all 
agriculturists  and  gardeners  to  procure  this  report ; 
it  is  like  its  predecessors,  a  model  of  clearness,  con- 
ciseness, and  cheapness,  and  the  very  few  pence 
spent  in  obtaining  it  will  be  well  expended. 

'   G.  S.  S. 


WEEDS  AS  NUISANCES, 

When  recently  a  case  decided  in  one  of  our  law 
courts  declared  that  allowing  Thistles  to  grow  and 
seed  freely  on  land  was  productive  of  considerable 
harm  and  damage  to  neighbouring  land,  and  mode- 
rate pecuniary  damages  were  assessed  accordingly, 
it  was  too  readily  thought  that  the  law  had  set  its 
foot  down  upon  gross  neglect  in  cultivation  to  the 
injury  of  others.  The  case  seems  to  have  been 
before  one  of  the  higher  courts  on  appeal  recently, 
and  the  wise  decision  of  the  county  court  judge 
reversed.  Thus,  according  to  the  opinions  of  such 
eminent  lawyers  as  Lords  Coleridge  and  Esher,  an 
owner  of  land  may  allow  his  soil  to  become  of  the 
foulest :  to  be  a  perfect  nursery  of  the  most  trouble- 
some and  harmful  of  weeds  ;  to  be  permitted  to 
spread  the  seeds  of  these  weeds  all  over  the  dis- 
trict, and  inflict  incalculable  mischief  upon  his 
neighbours.  That  is  such  an  intolerable  wrong, 
that  the  judgment  cannot  be  too  soon  reversed. 
Practically, the  judgmentputs  apremiura  upon  gross 
cultural  neglect.  It  may  be  a  question  of  law,  but 
obviously  it  is  much  more  one  for  experts  to  decide, 
as  the  evil  resulting  is  so  evident.  I  was  here, 
during  last  summer  the  victim  of  a  less  harmful, 
but  still  preventible  act  of  neglect.  An  open  iron 
fence  separates  a  large  piece  of  well-kept  and  cul- 
tivated land  from  a  Grass  field.  The  present  tenant 
last  year  refrained  from  mowing  the  Grass  as  usual 
and  whilst    feeding   it  practically   left  it  to  seed. 


I  Being  on  the  west  side  of  our  ground,  and  without 
many  persons  confound  together.  The  Plum  aphis  ■  ^ny  close  fence  between,  the  Grass  seeds  were 
does  not  migrate  to  other  plants;  the  Hop  aphis  in  the   carried  in   quantity  by  the  wind  over  the  clean 
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ground,  so  that  in  the  autvimn  the  soil  became 
.S:i"een  as  a  lawn,  and  everything  near  liad  to  be 
lifted  and  transplanted,  so  that  the  soil  could  be 
dug  and  the  Grass  buried.  That  was  perhaps  a 
minor  case  ;  the  one  originally  referred  to  was  far 
worse.  Here  the  owner  broke  up  wood  or  forest 
lind  and  Thistles  came  up  densely.  These  he 
seems  to  have  left  to  grow  and  flower,  and  the 
downy  seeds  were  carried  in  myriads  over  the  ad- 
joining cultivated  land.  It  is  all  very  well  to  plead 
that  the  springing  up  of  the  Thistles  was  an  "  act 
of  God,"  and  tlierefore  not  punishable,  but  allow- 
ing them  to  grow  and  seed  was  an  act  of  gross  ne- 
glect and  easily  preventible.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why,  when  an  owner  of  land  newly  broken 
or  otherwise  sees  Thistles  or  other  dangerous 
weeds  springing  up  which  may  prove  to  be  a  source 
of  serious  harm  to  his  neighbours,  that  he  should 
fold  his  arms  and  declare  that  their  growth  is  an 
act  over  which  he  has  no  control.  Man's  capacities 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  cleanse  it,  and  to  control 
its  production  forbids  the  assumption  of  such  doc- 
trine absolutely,  and  it  is  monstrous  that  such 
wanton  neglect  should  find  sanction  in  one  of  the 
highest  law  courts  of  the  kingdom.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  landowners,  farmers,  gardeners, 
or  even  local  highway  authorities,  who  negligenth' 
permit  coarse  and  spreading  weeds  to  grow  to 
the  detriment  of  the  land  they  are  on,  are 
permitting  a  grave  evil  to  the  land.  That  evil  is, 
of  course,  greatly  intensified  when  the  weeds  equally 
harm  surrounding  land.  A  weed-growing,  slovenly 
cultivator  harms  not  only  himself,  but  the  land  in 
his  occupation  and  those  who  shall  succeed  him. 
If  pecuniary  compensation  is  granted  for  cultural 
improvements,  as  the  law  now  awards,  surely  some 
compensation  should  be  paid  in  a  reverse  direction 
for  injuries  inflicted  on  land,  its  owners  and  neigh- 
bours by  wilful  and  grave  neglect  in  cultivation. 
The  grower  of  weeds  in  the  rural  districts  should 
be  held  as  creating  nuisances,  as  does  the  pro- 
moter of  immorality  or  of  evil  smells  in  towns. 
The  recent  decision  is  to  be  deplored,  because  it 
sanctions  gross  cultural  neglect,  whilst  it  leaves  the 
high-class,  cleanly  cultivator  literally  at  the  mercy 
of  the  neighbour  who  prefers  to  go  to  the  dogs  by 
foul  weed-production.  A.  D. 


Orchids. 

L.'ELIA  PURPURATA. 
This  plant  I  have  been  asked  some  cjue.stions 
about,  and  as  it  is  now  flowering,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  be.st  time  to  answer  them.  Indeed,  I  have 
seen  plants  in  full-  beauty  for  a  month  past. 
Tliis  is  very  early  for  thi.s  species,  as  it  usually 
flowers  towards  the  end  of  the  present  mouth 
and  tlirough  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the 
mild  winter  evidently  having  .something  to  do 
with  tliis,  and  also  Cattleya  Mendeli,  wliich  is 
also  flowering  a  montlr  earlier  than  usual.  It  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
showy  plants  ever  imported  from  Brazil,  al- 
though some  of  the  garden  hybrids  are  equal  to 
it,  if  not  superior.  Amongst  these  may  be 
noted  L.  Amesiana,  L.  callistoglossa,  L.  Domini- 
ana,  L.  exoniensis,  and  L.  Veitchiana,  all  raised 
by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Veitch  it;  Sons,  of  Chel- 
sea. Some  doubts  appear  to  exist  as  to  the 
original  discoverer  aud  introducer  of  L.  purpu- 
rata.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  a  M.  Brys,  of  Antwerp,  where 
it  obtained  the  name  of  L.  Brysiana,  and  I 
thinlv  M.  Limlen  gives  this  origin  to  the  plant 
in  Ids  "  Pescatorea,"  published  many  years  ago, 
aud  I  know  that  forty  years  ago  we  used  to 
have  the  name  in  our  collections,  the  form 
known  as  Brysiana  being  distinguished  by  its 
deep  rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals  aud  dark 
purple  lip.  M.  Ambrose  Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent, 
however,  before  his  death  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered and  first  introduced  it.  The  form  he  dis- 
tributed had  wliite  sepals  and  petals,  so  that  both 
may  be  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  forms  are  very 


different.  The  oldname  of  Brysiana  has,  however, 
apparently  become  obsolete,  and  one  now  finds 
the  latter  form  frequently  in  gardens  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  L.  purpurata.  The  well- 
known  firm  in  the  north,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  claim  the  credit  of  having  first  bloomed 
it  in  tliis  country.  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Low 
&  Co.,  of  Clapton,  however,  were  the  first  to 
supply  this  jjlant  in  quantity,  as  they  imported 
it  in  vast  numbers  through  their  collector,  Blunt. 
I  have  never,  however,  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  exact  locality  in  Brazil  where  this  plant  is 
found,  but  I  believe  it  to  come  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Santa  Catlierina,  in  South  Brazil,  but 
as  this  province  comprises  nearly  20,000  square 
miles,  this  does  not  give  one  much  idea  of  its 
habitat.  Warner,  in  his  "  Select  Orchidaceous 
Plants,"  gives  the  island  of  St.  Catherine  as  its 
habitat,  but  I  am  inclined  to  accept  this  state- 
ment with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt,  but  even 
then  this  island  is  included  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Catlierina.  Mr,  Blunt,  I  believe,  is  now 
living  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  he  could  clear  this 
question  up.  This  is  all  I  can  furnish  inquirers 
with  as  to  its  introduction  and  native  country, 
and  now  a  word  to  those  asking  for  treat- 
ment. 

Newly  imported  plants  I  would  advise  to  be 
started  in  small  pots  or  baskets,  using  nothing 
but  broken  crocks  for  drainage  material.  The 
plants,  after  all  injured  parts  liave  been  removed, 
.should  be  firmly  fixed  in  an  erect  position,  so 
that  they  do  not  shake  about  when  moved,  be 
kept  in  a  shady,  moist  place,  and  frequently,  but 
lightly  .syringed.  The  temperature  should  not 
fall  lower  than  00°.  Thus  treated  the  plants 
will  soon  begin  to  root  and  grow,  aud  as  this 
is  seen  to  lie  the  case,  more  water  must 
be  given,  and  as  the  season  advances  and  the 
roots  and  shoots  increase  in  size,  a  little  fibrous 
peat  aud  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  placed 
round  and  about  them.  As  the  soil  is  added 
less  moi.sture  at  the  roots  must  be  given,  other- 
wise the  material  will  become  sour.  Those  hav- 
ing the  plant  now  (lowering  will  find  that  it  will 
start  into  growth  when  the  blooms  begin  to 
wane;  therefore  the  plants  should  have  been 
shifted  or  top-dressed  before  that  time,  and  the 
plant  may  be  treated  as  above  recommended. 
In  the  case  of  those  established  I  do  not  re- 
commend sjTinging,  as  the  young  growths  are 
enveloped  in  large  sheaths,  and  these  hold 
water,  which  becomes  cold  and  injures  the 
growths  by  Ij'ing  in  them  and  becoming  stag- 
nant. This  arises  from  the  insufficiency  of  air 
to  dry  the  plants  in  our  Orchid  houses,  for 
under  cultivation  this  cannot  be  admitted  in 
.sufficient  volume  without  causing  other  serious 
injuries  to  the  plants.  I  like  dewing  with  the 
syringe  between  the  pots  and  about  the  lower 
parts  of  the  stems.  This  keeps  a  genial  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house,  whicli  everyone  should 
strive  to  maintain,  ,and  which  may  be  done  with- 
out having  the  floors  aud  paths  swamped  and 
deluged  with  water. 

During  the  early  part  of  winter  many  of  the 
plants  have  yet  to  finish  up  their  growths,  and 
when  this  is  seen  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  being  kept  carefully  sui)plied  with 
moisture,  and  at  no  season  should  tlie  plants  be 
exposed  to  a  lower  temperature  than  58°  or  00°. 
When  growing  in  the  summer  season  they  should 
be  well  exposed  to  sun  and  light,  shading  only 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  day  when  the  sun  is 
strongest,  and  when  the  plants  might  be  injured 
through  defects  in  the  glass.  Upon  no  account 
must  the  shading  be  alhjwed  to  be  down  when  the 
sun  is  not  shining.  Treated  in  this  manner 
"Jura'"  need  not  despair  of  having  strong 
growths  and  an  abundance  of  flowers  next  sea- 


son, if  plants  strong  enough  to  bloom  are  started 
with,  whilst  "  Querist  "  may  have  some  of  the 
first  growths  from  the  imported  plants  produce 
flower-sheaths.  In  choosing  imported  plants  do 
not  select  plants  which  have  started  into  growth 
and  rotted  oft'  on  the  journey  home,  because 
these  not  only  are  not  likely  to  produce  flowers 
the  first  season,  but  they  may  be  years  before  they 
are  strong  enough  to  make  flowering  shoots.  The 
ordinary  forms  of  this  species  are  now  very 
cheap;  it  is  only  exceptionally  fine  varieties 
which  bring  a  long  price.  Among  these  may  be 
named — 

L.  PURPDUATA  ScHECEDERl,  which  has  flowers  7 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the 
lip  also  is  pure  white  in  front,  the  throat  being  deep 
yellow,  with  radiating  lines  of  deep  purple,  and 
flushed  with  purplish  mauve  ;  it  is  an  exquisite  form 
and  very  rare.  Many  examples  of  this  species  are 
now  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Sander's  collection  at  St. 
Albans.     Another  superb  form  is 

L.  PUBPUEATA  WiLLiAMsi,  a  strong,  robust 
growing  variety,  producing  large  aud  broad-petalled 
flowers,  each  measuring  8  inches  and  upwards 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  delicate  rose, 
the  sepals  having  longitudinal  streaks  of  rosy  pur- 
ple, tlie  petals  being  marked  witli  forked  lines  of  a 
deeper  hue,  lip  very  dark"  criiuson-magcnta  tipped 
with  rosy  purple,  the  throat  clear  yellow,  veined 
with  deep  crimson-rnagenta. 

L.  PUEPUKATA  Russ'elliana  is  another  superb 
variety  which  I  recently  saw  flowering  in  Sir  'Trevor 
Lawrence's  collection  at  Burford  Lodge.  The  finest 
specimens  which  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  variety 
exist  in  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay's  garden  at  Sevenoaks, 
where  they  are  grown  exceedingly  well ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  suffused  with  lilac  ;  the  lip  is 
also  lilac  of  a  deeper  hue,  becoming  slightly  paler 
towards  the  edges,  veined  with  rosy-purple,  and 
the  throat  yellow.  These  and  a  few  other  varie- 
ties are  very  valuable,  but  splendid  varieties  can  be 
obtained  now  in  flower  for  as  many  shillings  as 
they  used  to  cost  in  guineas. 

L.  purjuirata  yet  remains  one  of  the  most  gor- 
geous and  showy  Orchids  tliat  has  ever  been 
brought  from  South  America.  The  flowers  con- 
tinue for  some  weeks  in  perfection.       ■ 

W.  H.  GOWEK.      ' 


Dendrobium  Seidelianum. — This  is  the  plant 
known  f(ir  maiiyyeai's  in  gardens  as  D.  pulchellum, 
aud  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maf/azine  under  this 
name  with  a  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  Of  late  years 
it  has  become  scarce,  although  some  fifteen  years 
ago  I  used  to  have  large  baskets  full  of  it  in  the 
Messrs.  Kollisson's  establishment  at  Tooting.  The 
flowers  are  rich  purple  and  purplish-lilac  ;  the  lip 
is  fringed  round  the  edge,  and  bears  in  the  centre 
a  large  spot  of  deep  orange  colour.  ■  I  have  seen 
this  species  recently  in  various  collections,  and 
hope  it  will  again  be  frequently  seen  flowering. 
The  plant  is  said  to  be  shy-blooming,  but  I  think 
this  may  be  attributed  to  its  being  rested  too  warm. 
It  likes  cool  treatment  and  drought  during  the 
winter,  and  I  used  to  be  very  successful  in  flower- 
ing it  by  keeping  it  in  the  same  house  in  company 
with  winter-flowering  Pelargoniums.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate growing  Orchids  and  Pelargoniums  together, 
but  I  have  frequently  rested  Dendrobes  in  the 
winter  flowering  house  with  success.  The  plant  has 
also  obtained  the  name  of  D.  Loddigesi  in  English 
gardens. — W.  H.  G. 

Epidendrum  bicornutum.  — This  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Orchids  to  be  found  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  to  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  limited  area  in  Deraerara,  this  species 
appears  to  be  confined.  Unfortunately,  it  has  to 
be  included  amongst  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
subjects  with  which  the  Orchid  grower  has  to  deal. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  been  flowered 
for  more  than  five  years  after  importation  even  by 
those  who  have  been  most  successful  with  it.  If 
such  should  be  the  case,  a  description  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  grown  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable.-  As  a  rule,  it  gives  a  very  perceptible  in- 
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dilation  of  its  decline  after  liaving  flowered  once. 
Hitherto  I  have  had  the  best  success  by  growing  it 
(luring  summer  over  a  tank  of  heated  water  in  a 
house  devoted  chiefly  to  Plialrenopsids  and  other 
heat  and  moisture-loving  plants.  This  Epidcn- 
drum,  however,  should  have  much  more  light  than 
Pliahenopsids  will  tolerate,  its  requirements  in  this 
respect  coming  nearer  those  of  Dendrobiums.  I 
usually  fi.\  the  imported  plants  in  well-drained 
baskets  of  as  small  a  size  as  is  convenient,  using  a 
compost  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum,  with  which 
are  mixed  pieces  of  soft  broken  brick,  but  in  such 
a  position  as  that  described  above  this  appears  to 
lie  of  secondary  importance,  as  the  finest  speci- 
men I  ever  had  was  grown  with  nothing  more 
than  a  little  Sphagnum  fastened  near  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  the  greater  portion  of  the  roots 
being  free  and  descending  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  water.  This  plant  produced  spikes  of  over 
twenty  flowers,  a  number,  1  believe,  that  has  not 
been  exceeded  in  this  country.  The  species  is  one 
of  considerable  interest  as  well  as  beauty.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  'are  cylindrical,  8  inches  to  10  inches 
high,  and  hollow,  the  older  ones  having  a  small 
aperture  near  the  base.  They  are  said  to  be  fre- 
quently tenanted  by  the  native  ants,  and  consider- 
able care  is  necessary  when  collecting  them.  The 
flowers  rise  from  tlie  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb  on  a 
slender,  erect  spike.  Each  flower  is  over  2  inches 
in  diameter  and  pure  white,  excepting  a  few  ]iur- 
jilisli  crimson  spots  on  the  distinctly  three-lobed 
lip.-W.  B. 

Paphinia  grandis.— A  magnificent  flower  of 
this  fine  plant  comes  to  me  from  "  H.  T."  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  of  this  family,  and  it  well  deserves 
its  name.  In  habit  of  growth  it  is  stronger  and 
more  robust  than  the  better-known  P.  cristata.  The 
flowers  when  expanded  each  measure  from  6  inches 
to  7  inches  across,  but  naturally  they  only  partially 
expand.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  dark  redilisli- 
purple,  self-coloured  in  the  upper  half,  the  lower 
half  being  transversely  barred  with  creamy  yellow 
lines,  and  a  narrow  marginal  border  of  the  same 
colovir  all  ro\niil ;  lip  shorter  than  sepals  and 
petals,  beautifully  fringed  in  front,  side  lobes  choco- 
late-brown. This  plant  requires  strong  heat,  a 
great  deal  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
thrives  best  in  small  hanging  baskets.  It  is  said  to 
come  from  Brazil. — W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Dendrobium  nobile.— "M.  C.  S."  sends  a  spray 
of  four  flowers  of  this  Orchid.  It  represents  an  ex- 
celU'nt  variety  as  roRards  form  and  colour. 

Cymbidium  Lowi.— There  are  several  large 
plants  of  this  in  collectiong.  A  specimen  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sod,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  is  carrying  seven  spikes,  bearing  in  all  170  flowers, 
that  represent  a  good  variety. 

Coelogyne  Day  ana.— The  true  C.  Dayana  is  now 
flowering  in  Mr.  Tautz's  collection  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,  one  spike  bearing  twenty-six  flowers;  these  are 
somewhat  smaller  and  less  beautiful  than  those  of  C. 
Massangeana. 

Dendrobium  primulinum  (J.  C,  Bristol).— 
The  flowers  sent  for  this  species  appear  to  be  more  like 
those  of  D.  cretaceum ;  tliey  were,  however,  much 
shrivelled.  At  any  rate  they  are  not  those  of  D. 
primulinum.  We  advise  you  to  grow  the  plant  well 
and  see  what  it  turns  out  another  season. 

Epidendrum  alatum.— The  flowers  received 
from  Mr.  Moes,  of  Winters  Hill,  are  those  of  one  of  the 
forms  of  this  species,  the  flowers  having  very  little  but 
their  fragrance  to  recommend  them.  This  is  frequently 
imported  for  another  and  much  superior  plant,  bnt  one 
that  does  not  grow  so  freely. 

Epidendrum  evectum.— This  is  one  of  the  tall, 
leafy-stemmed  species,  which  is  nearly  always  in  flower. 
It  produces  a  large  and  many-flowered  raceme  of  a 
deep,  rich  purplish-magenta  colour,  all  the  lobes  of 
the  lip  being  deeply  toothed.  The  plant  has  been  for 
a  long  time  very  heautifal  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
collection. 

Cattleyas  at  Upper  Holloway.— Several  in- 
teresting   Cattleyas    are    in   flower   now    in    Messrs. 

B.  S.  WilUams  and  Son's  nursery  at  Upper  Holloway, 

C.  Lawrenceana  among  the  number.    The  flowers  of 
this   comparatively  recent  introduction,  found  by  Mr. 


Thurn  on  Mount  Roraima,  in  British  Guiana,  appear 
after  those  of  C.  Trianaj  C.  citrina  was  blooming 
freely,  also  C.  Skinui^ri  ami  C.  lohata.  C.  lobata  has 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  was  introduced  from 
Brazil  in  1847.  It  resembles  C.  crispa  in  growth,  and 
is  rarely  seen  for  the  reason  that  it  blooms  sparingly. 
C.  intermedia  and  C.  Mendeli  were  also  in  full  beauty. 

Aspasia  lunata. — The  finest  variety  I  have  seen  of 
this  Orchid  was  recently  in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection, 
the  flowers  measuring  nearly  4  inches  across.  The  se- 
pals and  petals  are  spreading,  the  ground  colour  white 
or  creamy-white,  profusely  spotted  and  blotched  with 
bright  chocolate,  the  tips  being  quite  elf  ar.  The  large 
lip  is  white  in  front  and  rich,  deep  violet  at  the  base. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  seabrilingue  (F.  B.).— This  is 
the  name  of  your  flower;  it  belongs  to  the  nigro- 
hirsute  section,  but  is  by  no  means  diflicult  to  grow. 
The  flowers  are  emerald-green  on  lirst  opening,  but 
change  with  age  to  pure  white,  the  lip  being  yellow, 
streaked  with  orange  and  purple,  and  yielding  the 
agreeable  perfume  of  Wallflowers.  It  is  perhaps 
better  known  by  the  name  of  D.  hedyosmum. — W.  G. 

Dendrobium  eapillipes. — This  rare  Burmese 
species  I  lately  saw  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Sander's  collection. 
It  is  of  dwarf  growth,  and  produces  freely  its  spikes 
of  rich  golden  yellow  flowers,  which  remind  one  at  a 
little  distance  of  those  of  D.  Jenkinsi.  Like  it,  D. 
eapillipes  should  be  grown  upon  a  block  of  wood  or  in  a 
shallow  basket,  and  care  should  be  taken,  if  in  the 
latter,  that  the  roots  are  not  overburdened  with  soil. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Phalaenopsis  Imperati. — This,  one  of  the 
brush-lipped  section  of  the  genus,  hag  a  branched 
spike,  and  the  flowers  ajipear  to  be  of  a  bright  rosy 
purple,  without  the  transver.-o  streaks  of  white  which 
are  conspicuous  in  P.  speciosa ;  indeed  it  may  be 
called  a  self-coloured  form  of  that  species.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant.  I  believe  it  comes  from  the 
Andaman  Islands,  and  therefore  a  very  warm  and 
moist  atmosphere  is  essential  to  its  well-being. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Phalsenopais  Sanderiana. — A  very  good  va- 
riety of  this  lovely  spr-ries  is  now  flowering  profusely 
in  Mr.  Jacomb'.s  collection  at  Cheam  Park.  Mr.  May 
tells  me  that  his  plants  appear  as  if  they  would  flower 
themselves  to  death,  and  this  they  may  do.  Mr. 
Searing  used  to  cut  his  spikes  for  indoor  decoration, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  added  materially  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants.  I  would  advise  anyone  having 
Phalienopsis  flowers  not  ti>  allow  them  to  weaken  the 
plant,  but  to  cut  the  spike. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Sehrcederi.— Amongst  a  collection  of 
flowers  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  Wheatley, 
of  Ringm(U*e,  Teignmouth,  are  good  forms  of  C.  Men- 
deli— sent  for  C.  Triana?,  and  C.  Lawrenceana.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  form  of  C.  Schnederi,  the  delight- 
ful Jasmine-like  fragrance  of  which  must  recommend 
it  to  everyone.  The  flower  is  large,  having  very  broad 
petals  which  are  toothed  and  fringed  at  the  edge, 
wholly  of  a  delicate  shade  i>f  lavender  ;  Up  beautifully 
frilled,  hi-lohed,  and  of  the  same  hue,  stained  in  the 
throat  with  orange. — W. 

Dendrobium  citrosmum  roseum. — A  superb 
variety  bearing  three  very  long  and  branched  spikes  of 
bloom  was  recently  in  full  beauty  in  Mr.  Jacomb's 
collection  at  Cheam  Park.  Mr.  May,  the  Orchid 
grower,  said  that  the  plant  had  not  been  dried  snth- 
ciently  to  become  shrivelled,  and  although  we  do  not 
like  this  shrivelling  system,  it  does  appear  to  be  almost 
necessary  to  this  plant  to  induce  it  to  flower.  The 
shrivelling  system,  however,  must  not  last  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  bulbs  soon  plump  up  when  a 
little  moisture  is  given. 

Dendrobium  Brymerianum. — This  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  plant  is  a  native  of  liurmah,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  Although  so 
long  introduced,  I  cannot  say  I  have  yet  seen  a  fine 
specimen.  The  present  time  appears  to  be  its  usual 
time  of  flowering.  I  recently  noted  a  very  fine  variety 
in  Mr.  Dorman's  collection  at  Sydenham  ;  the  pecu- 
liar long  papillose  fringe  to  its  lip  is  very  peculiir. 
It  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Brymer,  of 
Dorchester,  where  it  first  flowered. — W.  H.  G. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum.  —  Many  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  plant  are  now  appearing  in  the  country, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  flowering  so  freely  this 
season.  A  plant,  however,  in  Mr.  Sander's  nursery 
at  St.  Albans  was  very  fine  a  few  days  ago.  It  wa^^, 
I  believe,  shown  in  Berlin.  It  has  300  flowers  on 
its  spikes— truly  a  noble  plant,  well  suited  to  represent 
English  Orchid-growing  to  our  neighbours.    We  can 


grow  plants,  hut  none  of  our  societies  ofTer  inducementa 
enough  to  bring  them  out  at  home. — W.  H.  G. 

Calanthea  at  Upper  Holloway.— These  were 
very  beautiful  a  few  days  ago  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  C.  veratri- 
folia,  pure  white  ;  C.  Sanderiana,  one  of  the  latest  of 
all;  C.  Williamsi,  C.  masuca,  and  C.  Stevensi,  rich 
pink  in  the  throat  of  the  flower,  were  all  in  bloom. 

Oncidium  ampliatum  majus. — I  am  very  glad 
to  see  this  tine  species  again  coming  to  the  front.  Re- 
cently in  Mr.  Sander's  nursery  at  St.  Albans  there 
was  a  specimen  bearing  upwards  of  5000  flowers  and 
buds.  The  beautiful  clear  yellow  of  the  lip  with  its 
china-white  bick  is  very  telling,  and  this  set-off  with 
its  bright  green  foliage  forma  a  delightful  contrast.— 
W.  H.  G. 
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Primula  rosea  splendeas.  —  This  comes 
from  Newry.  It  is  the  brightest  variety  of  the  Hima- 
layan Primrose  we  have  seen ;  the  flowers  quite  a 
brilliant  carmine,  and  unusually  large. 

CytisuB  ratisbonensis.— This,  from  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Newry,  is  very  beautiful.  The  shoots  of  it  are 
crowded  with  large  golden  yellow  flowers,  very  strik- 
ing amongst  the  tender  green  leaves. 

Iris  cristata  makes  a  charming  clamp  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  Wisley  garden,  where  it  spreads  freely  in  a 
sunny  place  and  light  soil.  This  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf 
Flag  for  growing  in  a  mass,  its  pale  blue  flowers  ap- 
pearing freely  in  the  early  days  of  May. 

Dwarf  Irises. — Several  kinds  of  dwarf  Iris,  com- 
prisiog  chiefly  varieties  of  I.  pumiU  and  I.  hiflora, 
are  in  flower  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  where  there  is  also  an  excellent 
collection  of  the  German  and  allied  kinds. 

Cinerarias  at  Diineevan,  Weybridge,  are 
worth  a  note  for  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  the  blue 
shades  of  colour.  There  are  several  pl.ants  full  of 
bloom  and  showing  a  rich  variety  of  blue  colours,  some 
pale,  others  as  deep  and  intense  as  in  the  Gentian  itself. 

Twro  fine  Fuchsias  seldom  seen  now  are  the 
bright  scarlet  F.  cjrymbiSora  and  F.  Dominiana, 
which  is  ttriking  for  the  richness  of  its  chocolate  leaf- 
age and  brilliant  crimson  tubular  flowers.  There  is  a 
handsome  specimen  of  each  kind  on  an  indoor  wall 
at  Denbies,  Di.irking. 

Magnolia  fascata— This  is  not  a  showy  pUnt, 
but  its  small  purplish-coloured  flowers  will  scent  a 
large  house  with  their  fragrance.  Two  blooms  will  fill 
a  room  with  odour.  A  specimen  in  a  large  con- 
servatory the  other  day  scented  the  whole  structure. 
It  ia  valuable  for  this  reason. 

The  crimson-leaved  Japanese  Maple  makes 
a  striking  effect  in  the  gardens  of  Denbies,  Dorking. 
There  are  two  beds  filled  with  it,  and  the  colour  of 
the  leafage  is  intensely  rich.  Here,  at  an  altitude  of 
010  feet  and  in  full  exposure,  this  plant  does  well.  We 
have  never  seen  the  leaves  of  such  a  glowing  crimson. 

Primula  cortusoides  and  the  vai-iety  amiena 
or  Sieholdi  everyone  admires,  and  both  of  them  prove 
amenable  to  culture  on  the  rockery,  forming  at  this 
season  the  most  interesting  and  lovely  groups  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  I  do  not  admire  the  so-called  fim- 
briata  forms.  Improve  the  variety  amrena  in  colour 
as  much  as  possible,  bat  I  think  the  old  form  of  the 
flower  is  by  far  the  finest. — K. 

Primula  rotundifolia,  a  pretty  Himalayan 
species,  is  flowering  in  a  cool  house  with  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich.  The  leaves,  as  the  name  implies,  are  round 
and  their  under  surface  is  covered  with  a  silvery  or 
whitish  meal.  In  sizs  and  shape  the  flowers  resemble 
those  of  Primula  rosea,  bnt  in  colour  they  are  of  quite 
a  distinct  shade  of  magenta-red. — A.  H. 

Tellima  parviflora. — Tellima  grandiflora  has 
hitherto  been  the  only  species  cultivated  in  gardens, 
but  under  the  above  name,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich, 
has  a  pretty  kind  hailing  from  Montana.  Though  not 
a  showy  plant,  it  is  very  interesting.  It  has  a  dwarf 
habit  of  growth  and  hears  well  above  its  leaves  a 
branched  spike  of  small,  but  pure  white  flowers,  which 
much  resemble  those  of  Silene  alpestris.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Saxifrages. — A.  H. 

Berberis  Darwini  is  one  of  the  finest  shrubs  in 
the  garden,  and  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Dunee- 
van,  Weybridge,  it  thrives  with  the  greatest  vigour, 
spreading  out  into  a  large  bush  now  covered  with  the 
bright  yellow  flowers.     There  is  one  bush  especially 
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beautiful,  as  the  flowera  have  a  more  reddish  tinge  than 
those  of  the  common  kind,  and  when  expanding  this  is 
more  pronounced  than  when  they  are  fully  op^n.  This 
colour  gives  warmth  and  beauty,  and  makes  a  brilliant 
contrast  to  the  wealth  of  the  bf^st  kinds  of  Rhododen- 
drons which  are  the  glory  of  Duneevan. 

Masses  of  hardy  floTvers  are  wanted  in 
jfardens,  not  mere  bits,  and  the  value  of  growing  large 
tufts  is  seen  by  a  short  border  of  white,  blue,  and  pink 
Squills  in  the  Deerdene  gardens  at  Dorking.  In  the 
Wisloy  garden  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson  there  are  also 
masses  of  thes3  beautiful  hardy  flowers. 

The  Lyre  Flower  (Dielytra  spectabilis)  makes 
a  noble  border  plant,  especially  at  The  Denbies,  Dork- 
ing, where  the  flowers  are  richer  in  colour  and  the 
growth  stronger  than  usually  seen.  Some  of  the 
clumps  of  it  are  over  2  feet  in  height,  and  one  mass  of 
gracefully  arching  richly  coloured  spikes  of  flowers. 
Under  such  conditions  we  obtain  the  full  beauty  of 
this  Dielytra. 

Iris  iberica. — This  bloomed  with  me  yesterday 
(May  4).  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  interest- 
ing fl.ower,  and  well  worth  the  littlctrouble  to  en- 
sure success.  This  consists  in  planting  the  rhizome 
in  nearly  pure  sand  and  sheltering  with  a  hand- 
light  or  sheets  of  glass,  keeping  it  almost  perfectly 
dry  through  the  winter  months.  I  grow  it  on  a 
south  border.  There  is  another  bloom  to  open  yet. 
The  bloom  is  immense.  The  light  grey  upper 
petals  are  beautifully  pencilled  with  dark  purple, 
and  the  falls  veined  with  dark  purple,  and  an  in- 
tense black  blotch  in  the  centre.  Iris  susiana  will 
flower  liere  in  a  few  days. — LoxwooD,  Sussex. 

Medinilla  magnifica.— One  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  tliis  plant  is  in  the  Victoria  regia 
house  at  Kew,  but  it  is  uncommon  in  j)riyate  gar- 
dens. We  were  pleased  to  see  a  flowering  plant  of 
it  at  Denbics,  Dorking,  where  it  makes  a  brave 
show  with  its  large  terminal  panicles  of  rosy  pink 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  broad,  of  the  richest 
green  colour,  and  conspicuously  nerved.  This 
plant  well  merits  the  name  of  magnifica,  and  was 
found  in  Manilla  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  when  col- 
lecting for  Messrs.  J.  "\'eitch  and  Sons.  It  was  ex- 
hibited by  this  firm  under  tlie  name  of  M.  brac- 
teata,  and  at  the  time  created  a  great  interest 
amongst  plant  growers. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  lose  much  in 
beauty  and  effectiveness  by  licing  ])lanted  in  mix- 
ture in  beds  and  not  in  distinct  blocks  of  one 
colour.  The  mixed  beds  are  weak  as  a  rule,  as 
we  have  decided  colours  sometimes  of  the  richest 
and  most  lustrous  tint  side  by  side  with  poor  washy 
flowers  not  worth  the  ground  they  occupy.  We 
have  been  in  several  good  gardens  recently  in 
which  the  mixed  style  is  adopted  with  the  result  of 
an  unsatisfactory  effect.  In  a  Dorking  garden  the 
other  day  the  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  princi- 
pally of  Waterer's  fine  selection,  were  in  the  fullest 
beauty,  and  planted  liberally  in  beds  at  the  side 
of  borders,  and  in  any  odd  spot  where  blocks  of 
colour  were  desired.  '  Some  of  the  clumps  of  Poly- 
anthuses were  us  much  as  2  feet  through,  and  gave 
not  only  a  fine  effect,  but  supplied  endless  flowers 
for  cutting,  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  much 
used. 

Beg-onia  semperflorens.  —  I  forward  some 
flowers  from  a  seedling  B.  semperflorens  and 
which  seem  to  be  considerably  larger  than  usual.  The 
plant  also  branches  very  freely  and  flowers  on 
every  branch.  The  seed  was  sown  last  autumn  and 
the  seedlings  grown  on  through  the  winter,  so  that 
I  hope  it  may  turn  out  a  useful  winter-flowering 
sort.  The  Begonia  semperflorens  I  have  hitherto 
seen  has  always  had  much  smaller  flowers  on 
shorter  stalks,  hardly  so  large,  indeed,  as  the 
female  flowers  on  the  spike  now  sent.  I  believe 
the  plant  to  have  something  of  the  vigour  of  the 
tuberous  section,  as  I  have  been  trying  to  effect  a 
cross  for  the  last  three  years,  using  B.  semper- 
florens as  the  female  parent.  It  mav.  however, 
only  be  a  natural  development,  and  not  superior  to 
others  elsewhere.  On  this  point  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  opinion.  The  Blandfordias  I  inquired 
about  in  the  autumn  are  flowering  ;  I  had  probably 
overpotted  them.  One  small  plant  in  a  5-inch  po't 
is  throwing  up  three  spikes  of  flower.  I  suppose  the 
enclosed  flower,  from  a  seedling  I  purchased  two 


years  ago,  is  much  the  colour-  of  that  of  B.  Cun- 
ninghami.  Is  Blandfordia  princeps  deciduous  ?  I 
paid  15s.  for  one,  which  hardly  seems  to  me  like  a 
Blandfordia  at  all.  It  died  down  in  the  winter  and 
grew  again  in  March,  and  is  a  different  looking 
thing  altogether.  Lilium  Thompsonianum  is  nicely 
in  flower  out  of  doors.  It  had  the  protection  of  a 
handlight.  The  best  spike  has  twenty-four  flowers 
on  it.  I  flnd  the  best  way  to  grow  herbaceous 
Calceolarias,  here  at  all  events,  is  in  a  cold  frame 
until  coming  into  flower.  They  are  cleaner, 
healthier,  and  much  less  trouble  in  every  way. — W. 
SliiELET,  Stnrtlin'tcli  Parsonaije^  l^areJinm. 

*,*  The  flowers  of  the  Begonia  are  no  larger  than 
usually  seen.  The  flower  of  the  Blandfordia  is  the 
sanre  as  that  of  B.  t'unninghami. — Ed. 

Calypso  borealis. — This  curious  Uttle  hardy 
Orchid  is  now  in  flower  in  the  alpine  house  iit 
Kew.  It  is  a  native  of  the  cold  regions  of  North 
America,  and  although  jierfectly  hardy  it  requires 
care.  It  seems  strange  that  Orchid  growers  do  not 
give  a  small  corner  to  the  many  curious  and  hand- 
some terrestrial  Orchids  from  that  region.  The  pre- 
sent plant,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  is  like  a 
small  C'ypripedium  without  the  slipper,  which  is  here 
represented  by  a  small  lip,  white,  blotched  with 
cinnamon-brown  :  sepals  and  petals  dull  rosy-pur- 
ple, and  not  very  large.  We  have  never  yet  heard 
of  it  being  established  in  this  country,  although 
many  importations  have  been  received  at  various 
times. 

The  Tangiers  Iris  (I.  tingitana)  was  flowering 
a  feu-  (lays  ago  in  the  full  sun  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  at  Wisley,  and  the  plant  had  re- 
mained out  all  the  winter.  Although  the  advice  is 
often  given  to  give  protection  with  a  cold  frame, 
much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion. I.  tingitana  is  one  of  the  most  beautifid  of 
the  bulbous  section,  and  is  still  rare  in  gardens. 
It  was  discovered  years  ago  by  Schousboe  and 
Salzmann  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangiers,  and 
for  its  introduction  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Maw,  of 
Kenley.  At  a  glance  one  can  see  the  similarity  of 
the  flowers  to  those  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
Irises,  but  it  is  quite  distinct.  The  falls  have  each 
a  brilliant  yellow  signal,  and  the  standards  and 
styles  are  pale  lavender.  It  is  very  handsome 
when  it  does  well,  the  jilant  making  a  rich  growth 
in  the  light  soil  and  brilliant  sun. 

The  Cherries  are  beautiful  now  in  the  garden, 
anl  trees  of  the  varieties  Cerasus  pendula  and 
C'.  Watereri  were  smothered  in  bloom  a  few  days 
ago  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  Wisley  garden.  The 
weeping  variety  of  C.  Mahaleb  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  all  deciduous  trees ;  the  slender  branches, 
bending  elegantly  to  the  ground,  are  studded  with 
a  multitude  of  pinkish  flowers,  very  pretty  in  con- 
trast with  the  tender  green  of  the  new  leafage. 
Waterer's  double-flowered  Cherry  is  very  lovely 
when  one  mass  of  bloom.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
Chinese  C.  serrulata,  which  is  of  rigiil  growth  and 
smothered  in  the  rjionth  of  Jlay  with  double  ro- 
sette-like flowers,  delicate  pink  in  colour.  There 
are  other  Cherries,  but  these  are  two  that  should 
be  in  every  good  garden,  though  seldom  seen  by 
reason  of  a  desire  to  plant  miffy  Conifers  and 
common  shrubs. 

A  garden  of  Rhododendrons  may  be  seen 
at  The  Dee]idene.  Dorking,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Hope.  Of  all  Surrey  gardens  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  for  its  Ehododendrons,  which  thrive  here 
with  remarkaljle  vigour,  and  cover  many  acres  with 
rich  luxuriant  growth.  The  garden  is  charmingly 
diversified  and  undulating,  walks  winding  here  and 
there  and  at  each  turn  bringing  suddenlj'  into  view 
a  mass  of  Rhododendrons  or  hardy  Azaleas,  both  of 
which  are  planted  with  an  eye  to  colour  effect.  In 
front  of  the  house  is  a  sloping  terrace  of  Rho- 
dodendrons, which  sweep  the  ground,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  June  make  a  glorious  show  of 
flowers  ;  in  truth,  the  whole  garden  is  a  garden  of 
blossom  at  that  season.  There  are  now  several  of 
the  early  varieties  in  bloom,  and  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  we  have  seen  is  made  up  of  three  or  four 
immense  specimens  of  crimson  varieties,  now 
covered  with  bloom,  intensified  by  the  background 
of  trees  bursting  into  tender  leafage.     This  happy 


piece  of  planting,  approached  by  a  winding  walk, 
at  a  sudden  bend  comes  unexpectedly  into  view. 
One  of  these  specimens  is  20  feet,  and  another 
quite  15  feet  in  height ;  they  seem  taller  by  reason 
of  theh  situation  on  rising  ground  and  standing 
some  distance  above  the  walk.  There  are  varieties 
of  all  shades  of  colour,  one  of  the  softest  and  most 
pleasing  being  of  a  light  mauve-lavender,  another 
almost  white,  and  several  of  various  shades  of  car- 
mine. As  May  gives  way  to  June  the  list  is 
lengthened,  and  then  we  have  the  full  richness  of 
this  garden  of  Rhododendrons. 

A  useful  white  Primrose. — In  the  note  by 
"  A.  H."  (p.  405)  about  Primroses  at  Betteshanger, 
he  speaks  of  the  want  of  a  good  white  single  Prim- 
rose suitable  for  massing.  Such  a  form  occurred 
here  some  years  ago  among  some  seedlings,  and 
proved  so  early,  free,  and  long-enduring,  that  I  took 
pains  to  increase  it,  and  now  have  good  breadths 
of  a  plant  that  has  every  merit  for  spring  garden- 
ing. I  should  be  happy  to  send  a  plant  or  two  by 
post  to  a  limited  number  of  amateurs  (say  thirty 
earliest  applicants)  who  would  send  me  an  ad- 
dressed label  to  tie  on. — Miss  Jbkyll,  Munstead, 
Godahii'niii. 

The  Japanese  Aceranthus  diphyllus,  now 

included  with  the  Ephnediumsfrom  which  it  dift'ers 
so  little,  is  a  very  graceful  and  charming  ]>lant  for 
the  rockery.  Most  of  the  Epimediums,  although 
pretty  and  extremely  useful,  have  a  raggedness 
about  them,  when  the  flowers  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance, difficult  to  overcome  by  many  cultivators, 
and  they  are  consequently  discarded  instead  of  be- 
ing planted  in  less  exposed  situations.  Aceranthus 
diphyllus  has  none  of  the  faults  indicated,  and 
may  be  used  with  perfect  confidence  as  a  rock  plant 
even  on  exposed  positions.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
appear  together,  the  young  bronzy  leaves  and  the 
pure  white  peculiarly  shaped  blossoms  being  very 
beautiful. 

Port  Stanley  Oxalis  (Oxalis  enneaphylla). — 
This  is  a  hardy  perennial,  but  being  scarce,  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  has  it  in  a  pot  in  which  it  is 
now  flowering.  It  is  a  beautiful  species,  distinct 
alike  in  foliage  and  flower.  From  nine  to  twelve 
or  more  leaflets  are  borne  in  a  little  cluster  upon 
the  leaf-stalk.  They  are  of  a  glaucous  green  colour, 
and  pretty  in  themselves.  Above  them,  borne 
singly  and  terminating  the  stalk,  are  the  flowers, 
which  are  large,  sweetly  scented,  and  pure  white 
in  colour.  At  the  time  of  the  Cliallenger  expedi- 
tion the  captain  of  that  vessel  reports  that  the 
banks  and  slopes  of  the  cliffs  at  the  Falkland 
Islands  were  literally  sheeted  over  with  beautiful 
flowers,  which  proved  to  be  those  of  this  Oxalis. 
Such  a  pretty  and  desirable  species  is  worthy  of 
better  and  more  extensive  cultivation. 

Narcissus  Bernard!. — In  the  note  on  this  va- 
riety of  Daft'odil  (p.  405)  it  is  suggested  that  per- 
haps those  at  Kew  will  become  earlier  in  their 
flowering  as  time  goes  on.  They  were  collected 
for  Mr.  Osborne  above  the  Hospice  at  Luchon  in 
18S5,  and  cultivated  by  him  for  several  years  in  his 
garden  at  Biarritz.  In  June,  188(i.  I  visited  the 
collecting  ground,  where  they  were  then  flowering 
abundantly,  and  made  a  careful  selection  of  the 
best  varieties.  As  may  be  seen  at  Kew,  they  re- 
present in  shape  and  colour  nearly  all  the  forms  of 
the  incomparable  class  of  hybrids,  but  are  smaller 
in  size  and  later  in  flowering.  The  reasons  for 
both  are  obvious.  They  are  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  a  small  form  of  N.  muticus,  which  grows 
abundantly  near  thera,  and  a  small  and  late  flower- 
ing N.  pocticus,  which  is  also  mi.xed  with  them. 
This  variety  of  N.  poeticus  which  I  have  in  my 
garden  seldom  flowered  before  the  middle  of  May, 
being  the  latest  of  its  kind.  N.  muticus,  too,  is 
the  latest  of  the  trumpet  Daffodils.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore  that  the  offspring  of  these  two 
species  should  be  lioth  late  and  small.  I  do  not 
know  who  has  said  that  N.  Bernardi  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated for  any  length  of  time,  but  this  may  be 
taken  as  certain.  It  it  is  planted  and  left  to  itself, 
as  Daffodils  formerly  were,  it  will  die  out  in  time, 
as  all  but  the  \ery'  strongest  do ;  but  if  it  is  fre- 
quently divided  and  transplanted  it  will  live  as 
well  as  the  other  similar  hybrids  of  our  gardens. 
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N.  Bernardi  from  other  parts  of  the  Pyrenees  is  of 
larger  size,  and  from  the  Maritime  Alps  earlier  to 
flower. — C.  WOLLEY  DoD.  IJihie  Hall. 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society.— A  meeting 
of  gi-owers  and  exhibitors  of  tlie  Tidip  took  place 
at  Manchester  on  the  3rd  inst..  when  it  was  resolved 
tliat  the  annual  exhibition  shoidd  take  place  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  Manchester,  on  Wednesday, 
May  28,  the  last  day  of  the  great  Whitsun  show. 
The  prospects  of  a"  fine  display  are  nndoubtodly 
good,  but  much  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  weather  daring  the  next  fortnight.  The  Turner 
Memorial  Tru.stees  offer  prizes  for  twelve  distinct 
named  Tulips,  six  rectified  and  six  breeders,  and 
for  six  distinct  Tulips,  three  rectified  and  three 
breeders. 

The  Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda  grandiflora)  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  deciduous  shrubs,  and 
finely  in  bloom  now  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gr.  F. 
Wilson  at  Wisley.  It  is  smothered  at  tliis  season 
with  large  wliite  flowers,  and  when  standing  by 
itself,  as  at  Wisley,  its  graceful  contour,  dense 
growth,  and  spreading  habit  are  at  once  apparent. 
When  fully  grown  it  should  measure  about  10  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  width,  requiring  slight  shelter 
and  if  possible  a  rich  loamy  soil.  We  frequently 
find  the  Pearl  Bush  nailed'  against  a  wall,  and  a 
very  pretty  feature  it  makes  when  in  full  bloom, 
but  thus  trained  we  lose  its  characteristic  elegance 
and  freedom,  its  great  charm  when  so  placed  as  to 
be  free  from  neighbouring  shrubs. 

Trillium  grandiflorum  is  very  beautiful  at  the 
High  Beech  Nurseries  ^jf  Jlessrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Broxbourne.  It  has  always  been  recommended  to 
grow  this  gem  in  a  damp  shady  spot,  really  in  a 
bog  with  an  almost  north  exposure.  At  High  Beech, 
however,  where  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam, 
Trillium  grandiflorum  in  an  exposed  southern  posi- 
tion is  growing  more  luxuriantly,  flowering  more 
freely,  and  bearing  larger  individual  blooms  than 
I  have  ever  before  seen.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
of  the  long  established  treatment  recommended  for 
this  plant,  viz.,  shade,  damp,  and  peaty  soil.  How 
few  would  ever  think  of  going  directly  in  the  face 
of  Nature  as  it  were,  and  very  likely  in  some  cases 
if  they  did  so  they  would  fail,  but  here  is  a  case  of 
a  plant  luxuriating  in  a  condition  quite  ojjposed  to 
that  in  which  it  is  found  wild. — K. 

Two  beautiful  climbers  for  a  consenatory 
are  Lonicera  sempervirens  and  Habrothamnus 
Newelli,  both  of  which  cover  a  wire  arch  in  the 
conservatory  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  The 
Honeysuckle  makes  a  charming  climber  for  a  cold 
house,  covering  trellis  or  pillar  with  a  pretty  and 
.  abundant  glaucous-coloured  growth,  brightened 
now  with  a  mass  of  scarlet  flowers.  It  continues 
in  bloom  many  weeks.  Quite  different,  but  just  as 
beautiful  and  more  showj',  is  the  Habrothamnus, 
of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The 
Gaeden  for  August  4,  1888.  It  is  not  so  common 
as  H.  elegans,  but  even  more  desirable,  as  the 
flowers  are  rich  crimson,  produced  quite  as  freely, 
and  the  growth  is  also  as  vigorous.  This  must  be 
grown  indoors,  but  the  Honeysuckle  will  live 
in  the  open  air  if  against  a  warm  and  sheltered 
wall.  At  Kew  it  is  given  a  wall,  and  never  fails  to 
flower. 

Hardy  flowers  from  New^ry.  —  Herewith  a 
few  Xewry  Howits  for  your  inspection.  Aquilegia 
viridiflora  has  a  quiet  beauty  of  its  own,  and  is  seen 
to  much  better  advantage  cut  and  placed  in  a 
crystal  glass  than  on  the  plant.  A.  oxypctala  is 
distinct  and  pretty ;  it  only  gTows  about  (1  inches 
high,  and  the  association  of  buff-yellow  and  purple 
is  verj'  pleasing.  Allium  triquetrum  is  a  very 
pretty  free-flowering  species,  and  will  grow  very 
well  in  thin  grassy  places ;  the  slugs,  however, 
when  inclined  to  vary  their  diet  sometimes  make  a 
meal  of  it.  Iris  cristata  is  quite  a  weed  here,  grow- 
ing most  luxuriantly,  so  strong  that,  as  you  will 
see,  many  of  the  spathes  are  two-flowered.  Phlox 
canadensis  stands  quite  alone  in  this  group,  from 
a  colour  point  of  view — a  distinct  and  unusual 
slaty  blue.  It  grows  and  flowers  freely  when  the 
slugs  will  let  it  alone  ;  they  are,  however,  very  fond 
of  it.  Primula  rosea  splendens  is  much  the  brightest 
I   have  seen  ;  it  was  raised  from  P.  r.  grandiflora. 


but  leaves  that  variety  far  in  the  rear,  so  far  as 
colour  goes.  Menziezia  empetriformis  should  be 
much  oftener  met  with  than  it  is,  as  after  Erica 
carnea  it  is  the  first  of  the  Heathworts  to  flower  ; 
the  habit  is  neat  and  it  is  very  free  blooming. 
Cytisus  ratisbonensis  is  a  very  good  early  flower- 
ing shrub,  forming  a  neat  bush  3  feet  or  so 
high,  now  densely  laden  with  pale  yellow  flowers. 
Prunus  utahensis  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  Sloe, 
but  the  habit  is  quite  different,  being  erect  and 
slender  branched  ;  it  flowers,  as  you  will  see,  in  the 
most  profuse  manner  right  away  to  the  topmost 
bud. — T.  Smitu. 

*,*  An  interesting  gathering  of  hardy  flowers.— 
Ed. 

Heuchera  sanguinea,  undoubtedly  one  of,  if 
not  the  must  useful  intniduction  of  recent  years,  is 
now  blooming  on  sheltered  spots  on  the  rockery, 
and  most  welcome  it  is,  even  with  the  bright  array 
of  Tulips  and  Anemones.  Its  graceful  habit, 
numerous  intense  crimson  flowers,  and  easy  culture 
mark  it  as  a  plant  for  the  mOlion.  Anyone  can 
manage  H.  sanguinea  with  a  yard  of  garden,  the 
only  stipulation  being  that  the  old  jjlants  should 
be  lifted  annually,  broken  up  into  small  pieces 
and  replanted.  We  have  a  batch  of  seedlings  now 
coming  into  flower  from  seed  saved  last  year,  and 
a  more  wretched  lot  of  plants  we  have  never  seen. 
None  of  the  seedlings  have  the  intense  colour  of 
the  type,  all  being  of  a  pale  washy  pink.  One 
only  has  larger  flowers  ;  they  are  nearly  as  large 
again,  and  the  pale  almost  obsolete  inner  segments 
are  largely  developed,  but  do  not  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  new  flower.  Increase  by  division, 
and  leave  seed  alone  in  the  case  of  H.  sanguinea. 


dissolution  in  1858.  His  services  were  much  in 
request  as  a  j\idge  at  flower  shows.  Leaving 
Pimlico  about  18oS,  he  went  to  reside  at  Slough, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

Mr.  James  Cheetham. — Quite  recently  there 
died  at  Kiichdale  this  old  florist  of  many  years 
standing,  a  cultivator  of  Auriculas  and  Tulips, 
among  other  subjects,  to  the  last.  James  Cheetham 
distributed  that  fine  grey  edged  Auricula  Lancashire 
Hero,  but  he  was  not  the  raiser  of  it.  That  luuiour 
belongs  to  Robin  Lancashire.  It  was  first  shown 
by  the  raiser  in  184(j  at  Kochdale,  where  it  was 
placed  second  to  a  much  inferior  variety.  Grimes' 
Privateer.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  has  put  the  inci- 
dent on  record  in  the  following  words:  "Lanca- 
shire then  had  eight  or  ten  plants  of  this  seedling, 
and  ha.stily  sold  all  for  a  trifimg  amount.  He  offered 
a  great  deal  more  to  get  them  back,  but  could  not 
have  them.  From  the  first  purchaser  the  variety 
passed  to  James  Cheetham,  by  whom  it  was  even- 
tually sent  out.  But  it  is  truly  Lancashire's  Hero, 
and  no  name  but  that  of  Robin  Lancashire  should 
be  associated  with  this  flower.  It  is  the  noblest 
type  of  the  Auricula,  and  at  its  best  there  is  no  grey 
better." 

Alderman  Daniel  WooUey.— On  Saturday, 
May  3,  there  died  at  Stockport  this  well-known 
Tulip  grower  and  exhibitor.  He  was  in  business  as 
a  druggist  and  seedsman,  and  his  favom'ite  flower 
was  the  Tulip,  of  which  he  was  generally  a  success- 
ful exhibitor  at  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society's 
meetings.  It  is  very  singular  that  he  should 
have  died  on  the  very  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Tulip  growers  at  Manchester  to  settle  the  date  and 
arrangements  of  their  next  show  at  Manchester. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  James  Flood. — A  wide  circle  of  friend; 
will  hear  witli  sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
James  Flood,  and  a  familiar  face  will  be  missed  at 
the  London  exhibitions  and  meetings.  Few  men 
were  better  known  in  the  trade,  and  his  connection 
with  the  advertising  department  of  The  Gaeden, 
extending  over  many  years,  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  a  large  number  of  horticulturists,  whom 
his  kindliness  of  heart  and  good  nature  made  in 
many  cases  firm  friends.  Mr.  James  Flood  was 
born"  in  1837  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  in  the 
formation  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Marnock  was 
assisted  by  his  father.  Through  his  connection 
with  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  he  was  appointeil 
one  of  the  North  Australian  Boundary  Expedition, 
which  set  out  from  Liverpool  in  the  year  1855.  He 
returned  from  Australia  to  assist  Mr.  Marnock  in 
the  management  of  the  exhibitions  at  Regent's 
Park,  which  he  left  in  1872  to  join  The  Gabdes, 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  ever  since.  His 
death,  although  somewhat  sudden,  was  not  entirely 
unexpected.  Those  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  knew  that  for  at  least  the  past  two  years 
his  health  had  been  indift'erent.  On  Friday  afti-r- 
noon,  the  2nd  inst.,  he  was,  in  the  oihce  of  TuE 
Gaeden,  seized  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and 
never  spoke  afterwards.  He  remained  unconscious 
from  then  until  the  following  Sunday  morning, 
when  his  death  occurred.  The  funeral  took  place 
on  AVednesday  last  at  the  Marylebone  Cemetery, 
Finchley. 

Mr.  Joseph  Robinson. — Recently  there  died 
at  Slough  this  wrll-known  florist,  formerly  of 
Pimlico.  Betweiu  1S40  and  1858  he  was  a  most 
successful  cultivator  of  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums. 
Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  &c.,  and  took  many  first 
prizes  and  medals  at  the  great  horticultural  exhi- 
bitions held  in  London.  It  was  while  gardener  to 
Mr.  James  Sim])Son,  Thames  Bank,  Pimlico,  that 
he  made  a  foremost  name  for  himself  among  con- 
temporary florists.  He  will  be  remembered  by 
many  as  the  raiser  of  Robinson's  Defiance  Verbena, 
a  sciirlet-flowered  variety  of  vigorous  growth,  that 
was  grown  for  many  years  for  bedding.  The  stock 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough,  and  distributed  by  him.  Joseph  Robinson 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Flori- 
cultural  Society  in  1851,  and  remained  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  one  of  its  censors  until  its 
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P.  G.,  Bury  St.  Edmuni/s. 

Fagus  antaretica. — Cau  anyone  either  tell  me 
where  to  procure  a  specimen  of  this  rare  shrubby  tree, 
or  give  niL'  one  himself  ?  Something  equally  rare  can 
be  given  in  exchange.— A.  D.  Webster. 

Aehlys  triphylla.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  to 
what  family  this  plant  belongs,  also  colour  and  kmd  of 
flower.  It  grows  near  Victoria,  in  Vancouver  Island, 
and  probably  in  many  other  places.  The  leaf  is  sweet- 
scented  when  dry. — B.  C,  Leiitonstone. 

E.  M.  E. — Potato  Magnum  Bonum. 

Names  of  plants.— T.  Hay.— The  Narcissus  is 
one  of  the  Tazetta  varieties,  probably  Bazelman  major, 
and  the  other  plant,  Polemonium  cffiru'euni,  the  com- 
mon Jacob's  Ladder. K.  road.— Utterly  impossible 

to  name.  Specimens  shrivelled  up.  Kindly  send  again. 

H. — Epidendrum    cochleatum   var. X    F. — 1, 

Orchis  Morio  var.;  2,  Alkana  orientahs ;    3,   CymV- 

dium  albncaaflorum. A.  fli'mmtcJ-.— Sedum  acre(?); 

send    leaf. Cott/ledon.  —  Saxifraga    Huetti. 

W.  J.  J/-— Odontogiossum  crispum  ;  Ferns  next  week. 

Mrs.    21/aiiscL— Staphylea    colchica. Gcnrge 

IFaHoK.— Cielogjne  ocellata. Jas.   Cor/ieft.- Next 

week. W.    ConneUti.—l,   Armeria    ciespitoFa ;    2, 

Centaurea  montana  var.  ;  3,  Dieljtra  cucuUaria;  4, 
Auhrietia  deltoidea ;  5,  Gentiana  acaulis ;  6,  Iberis 
sempervirens  ;  7,  Narcissus  Tazetta  ;  8,  not  recognised  ; 

9,  Centaurea  montana,  white  var. Inquirer.— Od- 

cidium  sphacelatnm. Mrs.  iayarrf.— Tulipa  floren- 

tina. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


PLANTING  WASTE  LANDS. 
The  advantage  of  planting  waste  lands  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  those  who  have  studied  the  question, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  now  ripe  for  prac- 
tical  application.      Many   schemes   have   been 
suggested  as  to  the  best  way  to  go  to  work,  some 
maintaining  tliat  landlords  are  wanting  in  enter- 
prise  and   that    Government   should   take   the 
matter  up.     From  the  great  reduction  in  rents 
for  arable  land,  many  landlords  who  own  large 
tracts  of  barren  ground  capable  of  growing  trees 
are  not  in  a  position  to  lay  out  money  for  plant- 
ing and  improving  their  estates,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
such  undertakings.     There  is  likewise  a  preju- 
dice  against   tree-planting   from   a   speculative 
point  of  view,  on  the  ground  that  in  many  cases 
the  planter  probably  would  receive  but  a  small 
return  for  his  capital  during  his  lifetime.     This, 
however,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
kinds  of  trees  planted,  as  well  as  the  locality, 
and  the  size  of  the  difl'erent  scantlings  of  wood 
in  demand   in   the   district.      No   doubt   some 
species  of  trees  take  a  jieriod  of  some  sixty  or 
eighty  years  to  mature  their  timber,  but  then  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ours  is  a  mining 
country,  and  vast  quantities  of  trees  are  cut  and 
yield  a  profitable  return  by  the  time  they  are 
about  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  or  even  less. 
It  has  been  shown  that  wood  of  young  growth  can 
be  utilised  for  a  great  many  purposes  that  were 
never  thought  of  some  years  ago,  and  this  ought 
to  be  an  inducement  to  ])lant  barren  ground,  even 
although  it  may  be  unfit  for  producing  heavy 
timber,   seeing  that  thinnings  and  small  stufi' 
are  being  looked  after  and  will  likely  continue 
to  be  in  demand.     The  manufacture  of  paper 
from   young   trees   that   have   not   formed  red 
lieartwood  has  of  late  formed  one  of  our  most 
important   timber   industries,   and   wood-paper 
mills  are  being  erected  on  an  extensive  scale 
here  and  there  throughout  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,     In  Ireland  the  price  of  labour  is 
cheap,  and  a  whole  plantation  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  Vale  of  Avoca  was  sold  at  upwards 
of  £5000,  and  in  all  jjrobability  will   be  con- 
verted into  paper  pulp  on  the  spot.     Wood  pulp 
is  being  imported  to  this  country  from  Scandin- 
avia  on    a    large    scale.      The   expediency   of 
planting  waste  lands  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view  is  therefore  becoming  urgent,   and  as 
there  is  a  wide  field  open  to  the  energetic  and 
enterprising  man  of  business,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  making  a  commencement.     Large  tracts 
of  land  fit  for  tree  growing   can    be   acquired 
in   Ireland    at    a    very    moderate    price,    and 
gentlemen   of     capital    who    wish    to    embark 
in  such  undertakings  should  direct  their  steps 
to  that  country.     Irish  peat  bog  is  eminently 
suitable  for  growing  trees  for  paper-making,  in- 
asmuch as  the  wood  produced  on  this  class  of 
ground  is  always  whiter  in  colour  and  softer  in 
texture  than  such  a.s  is  grown  upon  hard  in- 
organic matter.     Should   Govenrment  not  take 
the  matter  up,   individual  enterprise  and  self 
interest  are  sure  to  make  a  start. 

J.  B.  Webstee. 


a  lightness  and  elegance  of  form  and  graceful 
foliatje,  eminently  fit  it  for  the  lawn  and  the  park. 
In  old  age  its  bark  becomes  rough  and  furrowed, 
and  generally  uniform  in  colour  throughout. 


Timber  of  the  Locust  Tree  (Robinia  pseud- 
Acacia). — This  for  certain  uses  in  shipbuilding  is 
said  to  have  no  equal.  Where  strength  and  dura- 
bility are  required ,  its  value  is  acknowledged. 
Fence  posts  made  of  it  have  been  known  to  be  in  the 
ground  for  sixty  years  and  to  remain  perfectly  sound 
The  Birch. — The  variegation  of  the  stem  of 
•  the  Birch,  cousisting  of  patches  of  brown  and 
white,  intermixed  with  long  strips  of  a  silvery 
lustre,  the  deep  brown  of  its  spray,  combined  with 


GROUPING  TREES  IN  PARKS. 
It  is  one  thing  to  plant,  and  almost  anyone  may 
in  some  way  accomplish  the  task  ;  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  plant  effectively,  for  it  needs  a  true  artist 
to  do  this  successfully.     A  wide  range  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  aspects,  habits,  and  dimensions  of 
plants,  their  development  of  special  features,  times 
of  flowering,  alteration  of  tint,  the  positions  best 
suited  to  bring  out  their  beauties,  or  to  be  beauti- 
fied by  them,  are  all  matters  of  importance,  and 
calculated  to  tax  the  skill  and  tastes  of  the  most 
experienced  and  accomplished.     Grouping  is  a  de- 
partment of  ornamental  planting  at  once  the  most 
eifective  and  the  most  difficult.     There  is  a  wide 
difference    between   a   group    and  a  clump.     The 
latter  is  usually  a   mass   of  planting,  formal  and 
monotonous  in  aspect ;  whereas,  the  former  should 
present  an  infinite  variety  of  fonn  and  outline,  all 
the  material   of  which  it  is  composed  retaining  a 
certain  amount  of  individuality,  and  yet  blending 
in  happy  and  graceful  unison,  free  from  trim  for- 
mality, as  also  from  absurd  incongruity ;  and  he 
who  would  accomplish   the   art   of  thus  jilanting 
cannot  do  better  than  become  an  earnest  student 
of  Nature  herself,  gleaning  his  lessons  from  the 
sky-line  of  the  mountain,  the  swells  and  hollows  of 
the  forest,  and  the  meanderings  of  the  watercourse. 
As  a  rule,  groups  should  be  bold  and  dense ;  any- 
thing like  thinness  has  a  mean  and  poverty-stricken 
aspect,  which  should  be  carefully  avoided.     The 
outlines  of  gi-oups,  both  on  the  ground  and  against 
the  sky,  should  be  carefully  designed  ;  the  ground 
lines  should  be   easy  and  flowing,  free  from  false 
curves  and  anything  approaching  to  rigidity ;  the 
sky-line  widely  rliversified,  but  ever  harmonious — 
here  rendered  striking  by  the  upshooting  of  some 
plant  of  distinct  character,  anon  merging  easily  and 
naturally  into  lines  of  smoothness,  graceful  as  those  of 
Nature  herself.  Thus  will  be  secured  those  exquisite 
effects  of  light  and  shade  so  full  of  charm  and  beauty 
to  the  eye  capable  of  their  appreciation.   These  fea- 
turesare  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  water,  where  shadows  and  reflections  are 
ever  changing  and  ever  new.     Again,  park  and  other 
like  groups  should  always  be  accompanied  by  a  few 
irregularly-planted  trees,  such  as  thorns.  Sec,  espe- 
cially at  their  salient  points ;  this  happily  removes 
all  stiffness,  and  gives  a  natural  expression  to  the 
whole.     The  comijosition  of  groups  should  always 
be  ruled  by  the  position  they  occupy.     On  the  lawn 
ihe  plants  employed  should  be  rich  and  elegant ;  in 
the  park,  or  on  the  hillside,  noble  and  majestic  ; 
near  water,  partially  pendulous ;  and  not  only  so, 
liut  the  general  aspect  of  the  locality  and  the  style 
of  house  should  also  be  taken  into  account,  as  cer- 
tain trees  are  more  in  unison  with  wild,  and  others 
with  sylvan  scenery.     It  is  also  usually  laid  down 
as  a  rule  that  pyramidal  forms  harmonise  best  with 
Grecian,  and  round-headed  forms  best  with  Gothic 
styles  of  architecture.     This  rule,  however,  must  be 
understood  as  of  general  rather  than  minute  appli- 
cation, or  a  most  mmatural  and  monotonous  effect 
will  be  the  result. 

Groups  may  be  composed  of  one  or  more  species 
or  varieties,  and,  it  carefully  executed,  with  equally 
good  results.  As  a  rule,  the  plants  should  differ  in 
size,  in  order  that  the  outline  may  be  more  varied ; 
if  the  group  be  of  iiTegular  form,  the  largest  plants 
should  be  placed  in  its  centre  and  salient  curves,  it 
will  thus  gain  in  dignity,  and  be  far  more  natural 
and  pleasing  than  if  faced  by  a  stiff  gradation. 
Mixed  groups  should  be  composed  of  such  trees  as 
harmonise  or  contrast  well  with  each  other.  Be  it 
ever  remembered  there  is  such  a  thing  as  harmoni- 
ous contrast,  and  happy  is  that  planter  who  can 
produce  such  effects  ;  he  builds  for  himself  a  leafy 
monument  that  will  be  admired  by  succeeding 
generations.  W. 


dwellings  and  factories,  and  so  in  the  country  does 
the  Sycamore  appear  to  thrive  better  than  almost 
any  other  tree,  unless  it  be  the  Spanish  Chestnut, 
the  Firs  and  Pines  doing  worst.  Power  in  trees  to 
withstand  smoke  and  gases  seems  to  depend  entirely 
upon  their  vigour  of  constitution,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Sycamore  and  Chestnut  seem  tohave  few  equals. 
In  some  of  the  worst  localities  in  the  colliery  and 
manufacturing  districts  both  do  wonderfully  well, 
showing  no  ill  effects  in  any  way.  The  Sycamore 
is  the  best  because  it  seeds  so  freely,  seedlings 
coming  up  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
old  trees,  in  some  places  superseding  the  Oaks  and 
other  species  that  have  succumbed  to  the  climate. . 
The  Beech  and  the  Lime  also  do  fairly  well. 

The  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  austriaca),  if 
planted  and  kept  thin,  so  as  to  allow  its  branches 
to  spread,  is  well  adajited  for  cover  in  exposed 
situations,  along  with  the  Holly  and  Elder.  Being 
naturally  of  a  spreading  habit  and  a  rapid  grower 
it  is  well  worthy  of  being  more  extensively  used ; 
but  as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  hares  and  rabbits, 
it  should  be  protected  for  a  few  years  where  these 
animals  are  numerous.  Plants  that  are  intended 
for  planting  in  old  plantations  should  be  of  a  bushy 
form,  well  "rooted,  and  from  2J  feet  to  4  feet  high. 
The  Austrian  Pine  is  quite  hardy,  and  thrives  in  a 
great  variety  of  soils  and  exposures. 

Cattle  browsing  in  plantations.— The  ad- 
vice to  admit  cattle  and  sheep  to  young  planta- 
tions must  be  received  with  caution.  Circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  maybe  the  ruminants  after  being 
permitted  to  have  their  will  of  a  plantation  might 
return  to  their  more  natural  food  again  ;  but  that 
horses,  bullocks,  and  sheep  do  manifest,  at  times, 
an  uncontrollable  desire  to  devour  young  trees  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  found  necessary  on  many 
estates  to  fence  off  all  young  plantations  safely, 
and  the  cattle  keep  the  treestrimmed  well  in  every- 
where within  their  reach  over  the  fences,  no  species 
seeming  to  come  amiss  with  them. 

Barking  Oak. — It  is  well  known  that  Oak 
timber  is  less  durable  when  cut  while  the  sap  is 
flowing  than  when  felled  in  autumn  or  winter ; 
therefore  a  great  saving  and  advantage,  too,  would 
be  ensured  if  the  cutting  and  removal  of  Oak  timber 
in  copses  could  be  carried  on  during  winter  after 
the  underwood  is  cut,  and  before  the  stools  begin 
to  make  their  young  growth.  Under  the  present 
system  of  stripping  bark  in  May  and  June,  great 
loss  and  injury  are  occasioned  annually  to  under- 
wood stools  during  the  cutting,  barking,  and  peel- 
ing of  Oak  timber  while  the  stools  are  pushing 
forth  their  tender  yomig  shoots. 

Cherry  Plum  for  hedges. — I  have  heard  that 
the  Cherry  Plum  makes  a  liedge  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  but  "it  is  not  equal  as  a  fence  to  Quick,  which, 
if  planted  close  and  well  kept,  is  impenetrable.  In 
light  soils.  Holly  succeeds  remarkably  well,  and 
may  be  made  like  a  green  wall  by  keeping  it  clipped 
at  "the  proper  season;  and  although  it  takes  longer 
to  get  up  than  Quick,  it  is  worth  waiting  for,  as  it 
gives  a  finish  to  boundaries  unattainable  by  any- 
thing else.  Of  course.  Hollies  are  more  expensive 
to  start  with,  but  then  they  need  not  be  planted 
thickly,  as  plants  at  15  inches  or  so  apart  soon 
get  together,  and  the  branches  interlace  in  such  a 
way  that  nothing  can  get  through  them.  If 
Ho'llies  are  chosen  they  should  not  be  planted  till 
April,  as  they  are  difficult  plants  to  move,  and  are 
often  lost  by  transplanting  too  soon ;  but  if  lifted 
in  spring  just  as  the  buds  are  bursting,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  will  fail. — S. 


Trees  for  smoky  localities. — The  Plane  tree 
thrives  best  in  towns  because  it  endures  the  smoke 
and    other  injuriou     substances  discharged  from 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wtiich  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


RHODODENDRON-  AUCKLANDI  IN 
THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  letter  of  "  W."  in  your  impression  of 
last  week  sliould  set  many  thinking  about  the 
greatest  possible  ornament  that  could  be 
found  in  a  garden.  I  doubt  if  anything  can 
equal,  and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  glory  of  these  Sikkim  Rhododen- 
drons when  they  happen  to  do  well.  A  visit 
to  the  grounds  of  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn  at 
Penllergare  is  an  event  which  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  Rhododendrons  either  there 
or  at  Singleton  take  one's  breath  away  when 
they  are  seen  for  the  first  time.  R.  Falconeri 
more  than  20  feet  high  and  R.  Thomson! 
nearly  as  tall,  when  they  are  in  full  bloom, 
form  the  choicest  of  spectacles,  and  so  it  is 
with  many  others  as  well.  Why,  then,  must 
we  go  to  Swansea  or  Cornwall  to  see 
these  glorious  shrubs  in  the  open  ground  or 
be  contented  with  what  we  can  find  under 
glass  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew?  My 
belief  is  that  "  W."  has  given  the  answer  to 
this  (piestion  in  the  following  -words  :  "  They 
are  surface-rooting  plants,  and  enjoy  an 
abundance  of  water  all  the  year  round."  At 
all  events  it  is  so  with  regard  to  many  locali- 
ties, and  this  gives  the  key  to  many  a  failure 
where  they  have  been  tried  in  a  haphazard 
way,  and  then  shortly  afterwards  have  dis- 
appeared. My  reason  for  saying  this  is  as 
follows,  and  1  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
tliose  who  have  beautiful  parks  they  would 
like  to  embellish,  or  wide-spread  garden 
grounds  where  these  Rhododendrons  might 
be  altogether  at  home.  Some  years  ago  the 
late  j\Ir.  Mangles  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
a  very  good  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Auck- 
landi.  He  wanted  to  see  if  it  would  do  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though 
he  said  at  the  time  he  had  the  greatest  doubts 
about  its  success  except  under  glass,  but  still 
he  thought  it  was  worth  while  to  try.  Sir 
Wm.  Hutt  had  set  us  an  example,  but  his 
prosperity  with  these  Rhododendrons  was  not 
very  long-lived.  In  accordance  with  Mr. 
Mangles'  instructions,  I  gave  Rhododendron 
Auckland!  what  seemed  to  me  the  best  jilace 
in  my  garden,  and  for  several  years  it  went 
on  well,  and  was  in  the  month  of  May  (juite 
the  cynosure  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  its 
large  beautiful  bells  drew  admiration  from 
everybody.  But  after  awhile  its  glory  seemed 
to  depart  from  it ;  the  foliage  was  browned 
and  very  stunted  ingrowth,  and  there  was  an 
appearance  of  unhappiness  about  the  whole 
shrub  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  dire  cilamit}-,  and 
whence  could  alleviation  be  found  ■?  My 
gardener  and  I  very  sorrowfully  put  our 
heads  together  and  ruminated  over  the 
matter  both  by  day  and  by  night.  The  con- 
clusion we   came   to    was  this :     Rhododen 


dron  Auckland  i  had  suffered  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  just  because  it  is  a  surface- 
rooter  it  was  in  a  very  bad  way.  The  next 
thing  was  to  find  some  sufficient,  and,  if  need 
be,  even  drastic  remedy  for  our  very  depress- 
ing trial.  Watering  would  not  do  ;  cans  of 
water  had  been  poured  over  this  Rhododen- 
dron's head.  JIulching  was  not  sufficient ; 
it  had  already  been  surrounded  with  quite  a 
bed  of  manure  ;  so  we  hit  upon  the  following 
expedient,  which  promises  all  that  we  can 
desire.  I  moved  the  Rhododendron  to  a 
large  concreted  bed  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  Lilies,  and  we  displaced  some 
Lily  bulbs  and  put  the  shrub  in  thoir  place, 
and  now  all  anxiety  is  over.  Xothing  could 
promise  better  than  this  splendid  object  does 
at  the  present  time.  The  dried  up  and  unhappy 
leaves  are  all  falling  off,  and  m  their  place 
are  innumerable  little  virid  tips  and  reddish 
bracts  which  say,  '•  all  is  quite  well ;  "  buds  are 
swelling  rapidly,  and  a  speedy  restoration  to 
health  and  strength  seems  to  me  to  be  assured. 

But  the  conclu.sion  from  all  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  following  :  A  bed  which  has  a  concreted 
bottom  is  the  right  place  in  many  localities  for 
these  surface-rooting  Rhododendrons.  I  have 
for  long  been  quite  sure  of  that  with  regard 
to  many  Lilies,  and  the  same  thing  is  applic- 
able to  Rhododendrons  as  well.  One  can  then 
even  grow  them  in  the  sun  and  not  be  afraid  ; 
while  the  roots  are  all  right  and  are  supplied 
with  an  equable  moisture  the  whole  year  round, 
no  harm  need  be  apprehended.  I  believe  that  a 
bed  with  a  concreted  bottom  is  a  sort  of  specific 
for  the  trouljles  of  many  Lilies,  from  the  same 
sort  of  reason.  At  any  rate,  I  have  nearly  thirty 
clumps  of  Lilies  which  are  prospering  in  the 
bed  I  allude  to,  and  Ij.  Washingtonianum,  L. 
Browni,  L.  Hansoni,  &c.,  seem  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied.  In  ihis  manner,  and  in  this  manner 
only,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  many  Lilies,  spe- 
cially L.  auratum,  can  be  grown  in  full  sun- 
shine and  yet  not  be  dried  up  in  the  least, 
and  this  beyond  all  question  and  doubt  is 
what  they  reipiirc.  My  border  is,  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  small  garden,  too  much 
in  the  shade,  but  it  gives  me  a  glimpse  of  pos- 
sibilities of  which  I  should  like  to  avail  my- 
self. Indeed,  the  vision  is  this  — and  if  siiace 
at  my  command  were  unlimited,  and  all  con- 
siderations of  expense  gloriously  beside  the 
mark,  I  should  set  about  it  at  once — I  should 
like  to  make  a  border  with  a  concreted  bottom 
in  full  sun  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  there  I  tan  see  before  my  eyes 
Rhododendron  Auckland!  towering  up  towards 
the  sky,  and  R.  Thomson!  -and  R.  Falconer! 
following  suit,  and  many  others,  all  vieing 
with  each  other  as  to  which  will  do  best.  In 
their  midst,  and  dotted  about  in  every  avail- 
able spot,  Lilium  auratum  and  its  congeners 
should  have  what  they  desire.  One  could 
find  a  shady  retreat  for  L.  Washingtonianum 
behind  some  tall  Rhododendron,  and  there 
would  be  sunny  exposures  for  L.  candidum 
and  L.  auratum  and  many  others,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  dream  that  a  combination  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Lilies  grown  in  this  way  would 
be  a  sight  to  see,  and  quite  worlhy  of  either 


Singleton  or  Penllergare.  In  other  words,  so 
far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  goes,  and  I  can  only 
speak  about  that,  I  am  sure  that  the  climate 
is  favourable  both  to  Rhododendrons  and 
Lilies,  and  the  device  of  a  concreted  bottom 
for  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed  removes 
the  one  danger  to  which  they  are  liable  here 
more  than  anything  else,  viz.,  that  of  being 
burnt  up. 

As  I  told  you  the  other  day  that  the  Cyr- 
tanthi  can  be  grown  here  in  the  open  ground, 
I  enclose  a  blossom,  which  makes  good  the 
assertion.  Henrv  Ewbank. 

Sf.  Ju/in's,  Rijile,  Me  of  Wight. 


NOTES  FROM  NEWRY. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir, — I  send  a  single  flower  of  Dodecatheon 
Leuioinei,  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  plant  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  D.  Jeffrayanuui 
and  D.  integrifolium  ;  the  crimson  zone  between 
the  rose  of  the  upper  and  the  white  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  petals  is  charming  ;  in  fact,  it  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  describing.  A  small  truss 
of  a  new  species  of  Dodecatheon  from  North 
America,  which  comes  very  near  to  D.  Jeifray- 
auum,  only  that  it  is  less  robust  ;  the  flowers 
are  a  little  more  rosy  and  tliu  anthers  are  black 
instead  of  brown,  the  flower  stems  and  leaf 
stalks  being  green  instead  of  red,  as  in  the  case 
of  D.  Jett'rayaiium  ;  it  is  a  distinct  and  hand- 
some plant.  A  form  of  Azalea  Vaseyi  with 
flowers  nearly  white,  and  whose  divisions  are 
more  rounded  than  is  usual  in  the  type.  I  see 
much  variety  amongst  this  new  hardy  species. 
Aquilegia  formosa  is  the  earliest  to  flower  of  the 
red-flowered  group.  It  is  of  erect  slender 
growth,  about  2  feet  in  height  ;  the  golden  yel- 
l(jw  and  bright  cinnabar  coupled  with  the  grace- 
ful habit  render  it  a  very  desirable  garden 
plant.  C'orydalis  Scouleri  is  the  most  robust 
member  of  this  family,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
It  grows  li  feet  to  2  feet  high,  has  much  divided 
leaves  finely  cut,  and  spikes  of  rosy  flowers. 
This,  like  most  of  the  Corydalises,  does  not  hurry 
oft'  to  rest  the  moment  the  flower  fades,  but 
goes  on  growing  until  the  autumn — a  soft 
feathery  mass  of  greenery  ;  a  bad  traveller. 
Iris  lialcana  is  very  distinct  amongst  the  dwarf 
kinds.  At  tirst  s"iglit  it  lias  rather  a  sombre 
look,  but  viewed  in  different  lights  it  be- 
comes quite  charming  ;  at  a  certain  angle  a 
clear  blue  is  seen  just  underneath  the  white 
crest,  and  if  you  look  at  a  chnnp  of  it  with 
the  declining  sun  behind,  it  is  beautiful. 
Phlox  setacea  (Newry  seedling),  out  of  a  batch  is 
the  most  distinct,  'the  curious  rosy-grey  seen 
in  a  mass  is  very  nice.  Scilla  pyramidalis  rubra 
is  good,  with  spikes  as  fine  as  those  of  many 
Hyacinths.  It  will  grow  anywhere,  but  is  best 
in  deep,  rich,  moist  soil.  Cypripedium  pubes- 
cens  is  sent  to  show  how  satisfactory  this  is 
planted  in  the  common  natural  soil  of  the  "  bleak 
north"  and  in  full  sunshine.  No  elaborate 
mixtures,  no  drainage,  no  diverted  river,  such  as 
was  recounueiided  for  C.  spectabile  lately,  and 
which  succeeds  also  similarly  treated.  People 
who  recommend  shade  for  North  American 
plants  forget  that  we,  at  any  rate,  have  no 
American  sun  to  warm  up  the  air  and  gi-ound 
under  the  trees,  and  so  must  plant  in  the  open 
if  we  would  have  growth  finished.  Geum 
aureum  is  a  more  robust  plant  than  G.  monta- 
num,  and  is  clearly  only  a  form  of  it,  but  a  good 
one.  Oardamine  pratensis  alba  plena,  though 
uot  by  any  means  snow-white,  is  vei-y  mucii 
whiter  than  the  ordinary  double  form,  and  has 
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denser  flower-heads,  and  it  spreads  by  means  of 
broken  leaflets  in  the  same  way. 

T.  Smith. 


Orchids. 


SOBRALIA   XAXTHOLEUCA, 

This  rare  and  distinct  plant,  now  in  full  bloom 
in  the  garden  of  Baron  Schroider,  The  Dell, 
E^ham,  is  conspicuous  not  only  for  its  rarity, 
but  also  for  the  distinctness  and  beauty,  as 
Weill  as  for  the  richness  of  colour  of  its  flowers. 
Tlie  plant  in  question  is  between  3  feet  and 
4  feet  in  height  and  well  furnished  with  healthy 
leaves,  which  are  not  marked  with  thrips,  so 
often  prevalent  upon  Sobralias  when  grown  in 
too  great  a  heat.  In  my  young  days  Sobralias 
were  grown  in  the  warmest  position  that  could 
be  found  for  them.  'J'hey  are  natives  of 
Southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala  at  some  eleva- 
tioJi,  and  a  cooler  temperature  is  found  to  suit 
them  Ijetter.  The  specimen  alluded  to  standing 
at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  is  re- 
markalile  for  its  health  and  vigour,  and  is  bear- 
ing a  profusion  of  its  yellow  flowers.  1  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  a  fine 
example  of  this  lovely  species,  and  I  am  still 
mure  pleased  to  be  al)le  to  record  the  healthy 
vigour  which  appears  to  be  sjjreading  through 
the  nunds  of  Orchid  growers.  At  one  time,  if 
a  ])lant  did  not  possess  a  large  flower  of  gorgeous 
colours,  and  it  did  not  retain  its  beauty  for  a 
very  long  time,  it  was  at  once  condemned.  Here, 
then,  is  a  jilant  that  bears  flowers  in  profusion, 
large  in  size  and  rich  in  colour,  the  sejjals  and 
petals  being  light  yellow  ;  the  large  lip  dee]jly 
frilled,  and  of  a  rich  deep  yellow.  The  flowers, 
however,  only  last  a  short  time,  but  fresh  ones 
ajipear  within  a  day  or  two,  and  they  continue 
to  do  so  for  a  very  long  time.  The  want  of 
longevity  in  the  flowers  caused  Sobralias  to  be 
condemnetl.  Now,  however,  a  better  taste  pre- 
vails, for  we  see  plants  that  have  no  rich  colour- 
ing in  their  flowers  coming  well  t(3  the  front, 
whilst  all  Orchid  growers  are  looking  after  the 
best  kinds  of  Sobralias.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  as  the  lasting  properties  of  a  flower  do  not 
constitute  its  beauty.  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
Rose  would  stand  l)Ut  a  poor  chance.  S.  macran- 
tha  also  1  observed  blooming  profusely  in  Mr. 
Raphael's  garden  at  Euglefield  Green,  and  also 
in  Mr.  Jacomb's  garden  at  Cheam  Park. 
We  cannot  exjiect  a  great  variety  of  these 
plants  to  come  to  us  from  abroad,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  many  new  kinds  yet  to  be 
found.  Sobralias  would  now  pay  very  well,  I 
shoidd  imagine,  as  every  new  kind  is  eagerly 
sought  for.  One  kind,  8.  Cattleya,  is  said  to 
possess  a  wonderfully  large,  thick,  and  fleshy 
flower,  but  it  has  not  yet  bhjomed,  as  far 
as  I  know,  in  this  country.  The  largest  and 
strongest  example  of  this  which  I  know  is  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Seeger  and  Tropp,  of 
Dulwich,  and  I  am  eagerly  watching  to  see 
it  flower.  Why  does  not  someone  import  this 
jdant  i 

Sobralias  are  easily  grown,  and  form  beautiful 
ornaments  amongst  a  collection  of  ornamental 
plants ;  whilst  when  in  flower  they  have  two 
qualities  which  should  commend  them  to  every- 
one. They  are  very  free -growing  terrestrial 
plants,  requiring  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould. 
They  produce  an  abundance  of  large  and 
fl?shy  roots,  and  therefore  require  plenty  of 
p.>t-room,  also  copious  supjplies  of  water 
during  the  summer  season.  Even  in  winter 
they  must  not  by  any  means  be  allowed  to  get 
dry.  It  is  now  found  that  all  the  Sobralias 
thrive  best  under   cyoler   treatuient   than  was 


formerly  accorded  them,   the   cool  end  of  the 

Cattleya  house  being  just  the  place  for  them. 
Sobralias  will  not  stand  exposure  to  the  sun  in 
the  same  manner  as  Cattleyas,  the  slender  reed- 
like stems  becoming  dried  and  casting  their 
leaves.  A  finer  plant,  well  furnished  with 
leaves,  than  that  of  S.  xantholeuca,  grown  by 
Mr.  Ballantyne,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 


Cattleya  intermedia.— This  species,  although 
introduced  close  upon  seventy  years,  still  retains 
its  position  in  our  gardens,  and  it  is  likely  to  do  so 
while  we  have  such  fine  varieties  still  coming  to 
hand.  A  number  of  these  flowers  recently  came 
from  Mr.  Moss,  of  Winters  Hill,  near  Ports- 
m(jntli.  most  of  the  sepals  and  petals  being  broad 
and  long,  thus  forming  gi'and  flowers.  The  lip  is 
distinctly  three-lobed,  like  that  o£  Lselia  elegans.  the 
side  lobes  closed  over  the  column,  the  front  lobe 
being  wholly  of  a  rich  amethyst-purple.  The  plant, 
we  believe,  first  flowered  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Gardens. 

Miltonia  (Odontoglossum)  vexillaria. — A 
sta.ue  11)110  I'cet  in  length  and  about  1  feet  in  width 
filled  with  flowering  plants  of  this  species  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Sanders  nursery  at  St.  Albans.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  immbers  that  were  exhibited  in 
Berlin.  There  are  many  forms  amongst  them, 
most  of  them  being  superior  both  in  size  and  mark- 
ings to  those  first  imported.  Mr.  Sander  tells  me  that 
these  come  from  quite  a  diii'erent  locality  to  that 
in  which  t)ie  forms  we  first  became  acquainted  with 
were  found,  'i'he  colours  are  very  rich,  and  the 
light-flowered  forms  veiy  large,  whilst  the  plants 
appear  to  be  wonderfull_v  vigorous  and  clean. — G. 

Dendrobium  Brymerianum. — I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Buchau,  of  .Snutljamptun,  that  a  plant  of 
this  species,  recently  bought  for  him,  has  flowered. 
It  is  a  very  bad  one,  indeed,  so  bad  that  he  says  it 
not  worth  the  pot  it  is  in.  He  says  that  it  is  a 
short-bulbed  variety.  I  have  seen  many  of  the 
short-ljulbed  forms  this  season  bearing  excellent 
flowers  ;  in  fact  one  plant  I  saw  with  bulbs  about 
1  foot  high  was  carrying  the  finest  flowers  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  just  fifteen  years  ago  since  D.  Bry- 
merianuan  was  first  bloomed  by  W.  E.  Brymer,  of 
Ilsington  House,  Dorchester.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  Orchids  for  which  I  have  no  love  ;  although  I 
quite  admit  its  singularity. — G. 

Odontoglossum  polyxanthum. — This  is  one 

of  the  very  finest  uf  the  outlying  members  of  this 
genus.  I  say  an  outlying  member  of  the  genus,  be- 
cause, although  it  was  discovered  by  Klabocli  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  it  has  been  neglected. 
In  some  forms  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  and  in 
others  of  a  dee]jer  shade  blotched  with  bright 
brown,  and  they  last  in  full  beauty  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  now  very  beautiful  in  Mr.  Raphael's  garden  at 
Castle  Hill.  Euglefield  Green,  and  1  would  strongly 
urge  upon  all  who  grow  cool  Orchids  to  add  this 
one  to  their  collection.  The  plant  comes  from 
Ecuador,  and  thrives  under  quite  cool  treatment ; 
in  fact  it  does  well  with  O.  Alexandra;. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Lawrenoeana  concolor. — Flowers 
of  this  variety  were  sent  a  short  time  back  by 
Mr.  Cowley,  gardener  to  Mr.  Tautz,  and  last  week 
it  was  flowering  with  Mr.  Ballantyne  at  The  Dell. 
As  seen  on  the  plant  the  flowers  are  far  more  hand- 
some and  taking  than  when  seen  singly.  The  flower 
is  of  good  shape,  wholly  of  a  pale  lavender 
throughout,  saving  the  throat  which  is  white.  This 
species  appears  to  vary  a  great  deal,  but  the  very 
finest  variation  we  have  seen  was  the  specimen  sent 
from  Mr.  Cypher  from  Bath,  and  noted  in  The 
Gabden  some  time  ago. 

Sarcochilus  Berkeley!. — It  is  about  five  or 
six  years  since  tliis  species  was  introduced  from 
the  Andaman  Islands  by  the  gentleman  after  whom 
it  is  named — Mr.  Emeric  Berkeley.  Judging  by  a 
plant  now  flowering  at  Kew,  it  is  perfectly  at  home 
under  artificial  conditions,  for  each  year  it  in- 
creases in  strength  as  well  as  in  the  size  of  its 
liendent  racemes.  The  present  raceme  bears  over 
thirty  flowers,  each  flower  measuring  1  inch  or  so 


in  depth  and  somewhat  less  in  width.  All  the 
parts,  except  a  rose-coloured  patch  on  the  lip,  are 
of  a  pure  glistening  white.  The  lip  is  of  very 
singular  structure;  it  is  somewhat  slipper-shaped, 
but  the  apex  is  inflated,  and  there  are  two  curious 
outwardly  curving  wings  on  the  top  ;  it  is  united  to 
the  other  portion  of  the  flower  by  a  slender  stalk. 
The  plant  is  dwarf  and  has  two  opposite  rows  of 
pale  green  leaves,  each  about  6  inches  long.  It 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  an  Aerides 
both  in  habit  and  contour  of  flower.  To  the 
Australian  section  of  Sarcochilus,  of  which  S. 
Hartmanni  is  the  best  known,  the  present  species 
has  no  similarity — to  the  unbotanical  eye  at  least. 
Properly  it  belongs  to  Thrixspermum,  but  this 
genus  is  now  incorporated  with  Sarcochilus. 


DENDKOBIUMS  AT  BURFOKD  LODGE. 
There  are  many  species  and  varieties  of  these 
still  in  great  beauty  here.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  the  beautiful  D.  Bensoni  in  quantity 
and  blooming  most  profusely,  the  flowers  being 
large  and  of  the  pm-est  white,  set  oil  by  the  black 
blotches  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is  one  of  the 
jjest  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  the  flowers 
being  pure  milky  white,  stained  with  orange- 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  on  which  are  two 
blackish  blotches,  which,  however,  vary  much  in 
size.  It  comes  from  Burmah.  There  was  also  a 
well  flowered  plant  of  the  exquisite  D.  Devonianum 
candidulum,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pure  white, 
except  the  two  orange  blotches  on  the  lip.  It 
requires  to  be  grown  on  a  block  or  in  a  basket. 
Another  plant  out  of  season  is  D.  Dearei,  which 
should  jirove  useful  for  the  market ;  it  flowers 
at  almost  any  season,  and  if  properly  kept  will 
remain  in  full  beauty  for  two  months.  I  have 
also  seen  flowers  good  after  being  open  three 
months  in  Mr.  Buchan's  garden  at  Southampton, 
where  Mr.  Osborne,  the  then  gardener,  did  not 
keep  it  so  hot  as  1  see  most  growers  do  at  the 
present  time.  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white, 
lia\ing  just  a  tinge  of  emerald-green  on  the  lip. 
It  would  be  very  useful  for  market  men,  because  if 
not  wanted  one  month  the  flowers  might  be  kept 
imtil  the  next.  D.  Jamesianum  was  in  gi-eat  beauty, 
and  this,  too,  should  be  largely  grown,  its  pure 
white  flowers  having  a  yellow  or  cinnabar  blotch 
in  the  throat.  This  plant  requires  cool  treatment 
and  lasts  a  considerable  time  in  perfection.  D. 
Jenkinsi  was  in  great  beauty,  as  also  its  near  ally, 
D.  aggregatum,  but  the  flowers  of  Jenkinsi  are 
usually  produced  singly,  whilst  aggregatum  pro- 
duces some  six  or  eight,  or  even  a  dozen,  on  a 
raceme.  D.  eapillipes  was  also  in  bloom,  and  this 
has  flowers  usually  in  pairs  ;  the  lip  is  different  in 
shape  to  that  of  aggregatum,  imd  the  growth  is 
quite  distinct.  D.  Harveyanum  is  also  another 
yellow-flowered  kind,  somewhat  resembling  D. 
Brymerianum,  but  the  crest  of  the  lip  is  shorter, 
and  the  petals  have  an  additional  fringe.  One 
more  species  which  I  had  not  seen  before  was  also 
blooming  here — D.  evolutum  ;  this  is  a  leafy  plant, 
producing  white  reflexed  sepals  and  petals  and  a 


large  three-lobed  greenish  yellow  lip,  with  revolute      ■ 
-      -         ■  ■  W.  H.  G.         § 


edges  to  the  front  lobe. 


Dendrobium  MacCarthiBe.— On  account  of 
the  (lilficulty  in  keeping  this  .species  in  good  condi- 
tion for  any'length  of  time  after  importation,  it  has 
never  been  common  under  cultivation,  and  from 
what  we  have  heard  from  residents  in  Ceylon,  it  is 
likely  to  become  stUl  more  rare,  for  it  is  now,  we 
believe,  reduced  to  a  few  limited  areas  in  that 
island.  This  is  a  matter  for  regret,  as  the  plant  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
species  of  Dendrobium,  numerous  as  they  are. 
Several  examples  may  now  be  seen  flowering  at 
Kew.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  very  slender,  and  some 
of  them  attain  to  a  length  of  3  feet,  producuig  the 
two  or  three-flowered  racemes  at  the  nodes  towards 
the  top.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  pointed 
and  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long  ;  in  colour  a 
pretty  delicate  lilac.  The  lip  is  scoop-shaped,  the 
base,  along  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  sepals, 
standing  out  behind  the  rest  of  the  flower  and 
formmg  a  large  conical-pointed  spur ;  the  ground 
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colour  is  white,  but  on  the  front  it  is  beautifully 
veined  with  rosy-purple,  and  behind  is  a  patch  of 
ricli  glowing  purple.  The  lip  measures  nearly  3 
inches  from  the  apex  to  the  tip  of  the  spur.  The 
flowers,  which  are  little  more  than  half  expanded, 
have  a  cmlously  flattened  appearance,  and  invari- 
ably face  downwards.  Altogether  this  species 
possesses  many  characters  distinguishing  it  from 
all  its  allies.  It  should  be  jjlanted  in  baskets  in  a 
compost  of  peat-libre  and  Sphagnum,  and  should 
have  a  position  near  the  glass  in  the  hottest  and 
most  moist  house.  It  requires  a  longer  growing 
season  than  most  Dendrobes,  and  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  rested  until  mid-winter. — W.  B. 

Phaleenopsis  Micholetzi.  —  The  appearance 
of  a  new  species  ><(  tins  genus  is  always  worthy  of 
remark,  showing  as  it  does  that  we  have  not  yet 
exhausted  the  treasm-es  of  the  Orchid  world.  The 
species  in  question  resembles  in  growth  very  much 
the  well-known  P.  Luddemanniana.  It  is  one  of  the 
brush-lipped  section,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
a  tawn\'  orange-yellow,  the  flower  coming  nearer  to 
that  of  P.  tetraspis  than  any  other  which  I  know. 
It  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander  from  quite  a 
difl'erent  locality,  however,  to  that  species,  and 
bears  the  name  of  its  discoverer. — W.  H.  G. 

Aerides  crassifolium.  —  This  is  a  superb 
species  from  Burmah.  It  is,  however,  slow  in 
gro\vth,  and  this,  comliined  with  the  fact  that  it 
blooms  freely  and  produces  large  flowers  which  are 
of  a  deep  amethyst-jiurple  and  deliciously  sweet, 
has  caused  it  to  be  highly  valued.  I  once  saw  some 
grand  examples  on  the  Continent  which  well  dis- 
played what  a  noble  species  it  is,  and  my  only  fear 
is  that  we  will  be  distanced  before  long  in  our  col- 
lections of  East  India  Orchids.  Where  are  our  line 
collections  of  these  plants  which  used  to  exist ! 
This  species,  although  the  plant  is  small,  is  now 
flowering  with  Mr.  Swan  at  Englefield  Green,  and  1 
do  hope  that  gardeners  in  charge  of  collections 
will  try  to  induce  their  employers  to  buy  more  of 
these  plants,  which  were  once  the  pride  of  gar- 
dens.—G. 

Cattleya  speciosissima. — A  wonderfully  fine 
form  of  this  sjiecies  comes  from  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  deep  rosy- 
purple,  and  the  large  lip  of  a  rich  amethyst-purple, 
the  centre  of  the  throat  streaked  with  the  same 
colour,  the  side  lobes  yellow  bordered  with  white. 
It  is  a  plant  which  requires  greater  heat  than  C. 
Mossiaj,  as  it  comes  from  a  lower  elevation  than 
that  species.  It  is  somewhat  shy  blooming,  espe- 
cially in  gardens  where  the  blinds  are  kept  over  the 
plants  in  all  weathers,  but  since  it  has  been  found 
that  Cattlevas  enjoy  all  the  sun  possible  sa\ing  the 
very  fiercest  through  the  middle  of  the  day,  C. 
speciosissima  has  been  more  frequently  seen  in 
flower.  One  of  the  handsomest  forms  of  this  species 
is  that  figured  in  Warner's  '•  Select  Orchidaceous 
Plants "  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Meadow 
Bank,  Glasgow,  with  whom  it  flowered. 

Vanda  teres. — Considering  the  small  Rush-like 
leaves  and  rather  weakly  growths  of  this  Burmese 
species  when  compared  with  most  others  of  the 
genus,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  healthy  plants 
even  should  have  vigour  enough  in  them  to  pro- 
duce such  splendid  flowers  as  they  do  when  under 
suitable  conditions.  1  have  been  more  impressed 
with  this  than  ever  before  during  this  spring  when 
viewing  the  wonderfully  healthy  plants  under  Mr. 
Reynolds'  charge  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  They  are 
now  either  in  bloom  or  showing  for  flower  a 
considerable  number  of  spikes,  many  of  which 
are  producing  more  flowers  to  the  spike  than  usual, 
six  and  seven  on  each  one  in  some  instances.  A  large 
quantity  of  plants,  probably  seven  or  eight  dozen, 
are  planted  out  in  a  pit  formerly  used  for  Pines. 
This  mode  of  culture  they  seem  to  enjoy,  as  they 
are  in  ruile  health,  short  sturdy  leaves  and  a  com- 
pact growth  being  thus  obtained.  Each  season 
after  the  flowering  they  are  shortened  and  re- 
planted, Sphagnum  Moss  forming  the  chief  com- 
ponent of  the  rooting  medium.  Being  near  the 
glass,  the  growth  becomes  well  ripened,  which  is 
conducive  to  a  better  crop  of  flowers.  It  is  also  do 
ing  equally  as  well,  however,  at  the  west  end  of  the 


Ixora  house,  being  there  grown  in  pots  with  the 
full  benefit  of  the  afternoon  sun  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  appear  to 
me  to  be  of  a  brighter  colour  and  larger  than  I  was 
wont  to  see  some  years  ago.  I  remember  some 
years  ago  it  used  to  be  occasionally  shown  by  the 
large  exhibitors  and  growers  with  a  few  sjiikes  only 
of  flowers  upon  large  specimens.  In  my  opinion 
this  Vanda  is  well  worthy  of  much  more  extensive 
culti\'ation  than  it  now  receives,  even  if  only  for 
yielding  cut  flowers.  V.  Roxburghi  (in  its  two  or 
three  forms)  is  another  fine  old  species,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  quite  distinct  and  striking,  if  not  so 
showy  as  those  of  the  aforenamed  V.  teres.  When 
well  grown  it  flowers  profusely  and  lasts  a  long 
time  in  good  condition,  fresh  spikes  being  often  on 
the  point  of  opening  before  the  first  are  faded.  This 
v.ariety  from  Bengal  is  not  now  seen  so  much  as 
formerly.  Some  years  ago  I  used  to  grow  it  for 
exhibition,  and  staged  the  same  plant  both  in  June 
and  September  without  any  apparent  distress  to 
the  plant.— J.  H. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Cattleya  eitrina. — A  spike  of  two  flowers  of  this 
(JrchiJ  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Wytbe.=,  Syou  House 
Gardens,  Brentford;  tbey  Lire  the  finest  we  have  seen 
this  season. 

Phalaenopsis  Luddemanniana.  —  A  richly 
coloured  form  of  this  plaut  is  now  flowering  with  Mr. 
Cypher  at  Cheltenham,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  this 
plant  again  in  many  collections.  It  used  to  be  prized, 
and  £uch  varieties  as  the  one  just  noted  must  perforce 
arrest  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  rich  and  rare  varie- 
ties.— G. 

XiSelia  purpurata  in  variety  comes  from  Mr. 
Moss,  of  Winters  Hill.  One  plant  bearing  upwards  of 
fifty  flowers  is  a  fine  variety  with  pure  white  sepals 
and  petals.  This  now-a-days  gets  the  name  of  alba, 
which  it  certainly  does  not  either  deserve  or  require. 
When  we  get  a  pure  white  form  of  this  superb  Orchid 
we  shall  require  a  name  for  it. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Fmdleyanum.— A  very  good 
form  of  this  species  comes  to  me  from  Mr.  Cypher  at 
Cheltenham,  and  I  also  saw  a  tine  plant  of  it  in  Mr. 
Raphael's  garden  at  Englefield  Green  bearing  1"0 
flowers.  When  seen  in  such  condition  it  is  superb, 
and  well  deserves  extended  cultivation.  Mr.  Swan, 
who  has  charge  of  this  collection,  tells  methathefiuds 
no  difficulty  with  the  plant,  and  that  it  grows  very 
freely.— W. 

Oncidilim  concolor.— This  is  a  remarksible  and 
very  beautiful  plaut.  It  is  of  small  growth,  and  no 
one  would  imagiue  it  possible  for  it  to  produce  such  a 
large  spike.  The  flowers  are  large,  rich  clear  yellow. 
The  blooms  last  for  a  long  time  in  full  beauty  if  kept 
from  damp  in  a  low  temperature.  This  ])lant  is  also 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  Orchid  figured  by  Mr. 
WdliamBin  the  "  Orchid  Album."  Nice  examples  are 
now  in  beauty  in  Mr.  Jacomb's  collection  at  Cheam 
Park.— W.  H.  G. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum. — A  remarkably  hand- 
some and  well-gi'own  plaut  of  this  species  is  now  in 
full  beauty  at  Baron  Schrceder's  establishment.  The 
plant,  now  standing  in  the  cool  fernery  where  it  ob- 
tains some  shade,  has  been  in  flower  nearly  three 
months,  and  the  flowers  appear  as  fresh  and  as  healthy 
as  ever.  It  has  twenty-nine  spikes,  each  spike  averag- 
ing thirty  flowers,  which  gives  a  total  of  close  upon 
90O  flowers  upon  the  one  plant.  It  is  a  magnificeut 
specimen. — W.  II.  G. 

Dendrobium  amcenum.  —  Flowers  of  this 
gay  and  very  fragrant  species  come  from  *'  J.  M."  It 
was  first  introduced  liy  Mr.  Win.  Bull,  of  Chelsea, 
and  flowered  by  him  about  sixteen  years  ago.  The 
plant  is  of  slender  growth,  attaining  to  2  feet  in  height, 
and  bearing  very  freely  its  clusters  of  from  two  to 
thi'ee  flowers  :  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  tipped 
with  viulet-purple  ;  lip  also  white,  tipped  in  the  same 
way  as  the  petals,  and  stained  with  yellow  in  the 
throat. — fi. 

Dendrobium  dixanthum.— This  plant,  intro- 
duced now  some  twenty. five  years  ago  l>y  the  late 
much  respected  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  is  now  flowering  in 
great  profusion  in  Mr.  Sander's  establishment  at  St. 
Albans,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  Mue  tint  of  yel- 
low, and  the  lip  of  a  darker  shade.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  plant  is  quite  destitute  of  leaves  at  its  time  of 
flowering.  It  is  a  renuirkably  free  f-pecies,  and  al- 
thoagh  introduced  so  leng  ago  it  is  yet  one  of  the 


plants  that  many  Orchid  growers  have  not  seen.    It 
comes  from  Burmah. — W. 
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Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— As  will  be  seen 
from  our  advertising  columns,  the  annual  f^te  in  aid 
or  this  deserving  institution  will  be  held  in  the  Flower 
Market,  Covent  Garden,  on  Wetlnesday,  the  2lst.  from 
8  to  12  o'clock.  We  understand  that  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford  and  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  have  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  being  present.  The  Lidy 
Mayoress,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  has  con- 
sented to  open  the  feto. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  —  We 
learn  that  the  Northern  Horticultural  Society  of  Tas- 
mania has  sent  a  contribution  of  £2  2s.  to  the  Cente- 
nary Prize  Fund,  and  will  be  represented  at  the 
gathering,  in  November,  by  a  lady  who  is  coming  spe- 
cially to  England,  and  who  has  consented  to  read  a 
paper  at  the  conference  on  the  "Cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  Tasmania." 

Rose  Emilie  Dupuy.— I  see  in  The  Gakden, 
May  10  (p.  438),  "  A.  H.,"  speaking  of  this  beautiful 
Rose,  says,  *'l  do  not  find  the  name  in  any  English 
Rose  catalogue.  It  is  in  George  Paul's,  of  Cheshunt. 
I  purchased  a  plaut  from  that  firm  two  years  ago,  and 
last  summer  it  did  splendidly  on  a  south  wall  with 
Mme.  Berard,  Bouipiet  d'Or,  ic.  I  think  it  better 
than  either,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. — J.  Marsh 
Brougham,  Marholm  Leyf,  L<leworth. 

Flowers  from  St.  Anne's. — We  have  to  thank 
Lady  Ardilaun  for  many  charming  things  from  her 
garden,  which  must  suit  hardy  flowers  well.  There 
are  the  beautiful  Mourning  Iris  (I.  susiana),  which 
we  presume  is  from  outdoors  ;  a  white  Iris  like  a  small 
florentina,  Spanish  Bluebell,  splendidly  grown,  dou- 
ble Hose-in-ho30  Primroses,  the  Cape  Pondflower, 
white  Pyrus  japonica,  superb  Tulips  of  the  Italian  and 
larger  kinds,  and  the  white  wood  Lily  prettily  grown. 
In  the  gathering  were  also  included  the  old  Tortoise- 
shell  and  Pompadour  Primroses. 

Disa  tripetaloides  is  an  interesting  species 
shown  recently  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Brien,  of  Ilarrow-on-HiU, 
who  imported  it  from  between  Grahauistowu  and  Port 
Elizabeth,  South  Africa.  The  plant  is  of  tufty  growth, 
aud  sends  out  a  number  of  spikes,  each  about  9  inches 
iu  length,  aud  bearing  small,  but  not  insignificant 
flowers,  which  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  pink, 
freely  spotted.  A  large  mas3  of  it  is  unusually  pretty, 
and  it  is  only  by  growing  big  pieces  of  it  one  can 
obtain  its  full  beauty.  A  small  bit  is  not  sufficiently 
showy. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  Temple 
show. — We  understand  that  the  schedule  for  the 
Temple  show  on  May  28  and  29  will  take  the  form  of 
a  twenty-page  8vo  pamphlet,  comprising:  1,  A  short 
history  of  the  society.  2.  Programme  of  the  music 
each  day  by  the  hand  of  H.M.  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(Blues).  3,  A  list  of  exhibitors,  aud  of  their  chief 
exhibits.  We  are  requested  to  state  that  no  names, 
&c.,  can  pos&ibly  be  inserted  iu  3,  unless  they  are 
received  by  Mr.  Barron,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
or  at  the  Society's  ottices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  on 
Saturday,  May  2i,  at  the  latest.  10,000  of  these 
schedules  are  being  printed  in  expectation  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  opening  the  show. 

Coelogyne  pandurata. — A  noble  raceme  of 
this  singidar  Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Driver,  The  Gardens,  Longfords,  Minchinhampton. 
It  bears  eleven  flowers,  each  about  8  inches  across 
and  lively  green  in  the  sepals  and  pet<als;  the  lip 
is  of  the  same  colour,  overlaid  in  the  inner  face  of 
the  side  lobes  with  black,  the  centre  of  the  middle 
lobe  also  black,  while  raised  ridges  and  crest  cover 
the  surface.  This  species  was  introduced  from 
Borneo  in  1853,  and  when  grown  well,  as  at  Long- 
fords,  it  is  not  only  curious,  but  distinctly  beauti- 
ful in  its  green  and  black  colours. 

The  pleasure  grounds  at  Kew  are  assuming 
the  richness  of  their  spring  dress.  Rhododendrons 
are  opening  their  flowers  under  the  brilliant  sun  of  the 
past  fewdays,  and  the  collection  of  Ghent  Azaleas  will 
soon  make  a  glow  of  many  colours,  the  plants  hav- 
ing grown  into  large  shapely  buslies,  smothered  in 
the  late  days  of  Slay  and  early  June  with  rich  and 
varied  coloured  flowers.  There  is  a  large  colony  of 
them  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  long  vista  leading 
from  the  Palm  house,  and  when  in  full  flower  the 
effect  is  delightful  with  noble  Beeehes  and  olhsr 
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trees  as  a,  background.  At  tbe  back  of  the  Pagoda, 
and  in  the  gioimiis  oE  the  Queen's  cottage  are 
masses  of  Bluebells,  hiding  the  Grass  with  their 
cloud  of  nodding  flowers,  a  charming  break  of 
colour  unusual  in  any  public  garden.  The  borders 
are  assuming  gay  colours,  especially  the  Tulip 
border  near  the  herbaceous  ground,  and  the  rockery 
hard  by  contains  many  choice  gems  in  flower.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  out-of-the-way  portions  at  the 
e.xtreme  end  of  the  gardens  that  many  beautiful 
bits  of  garden  scenery  may  be  found,  and  these  are 
just  the  places  that  few  think  of  frequenting. 

Iris  cristata.  —  This  I  look  upon  as  the 
most  cliaiming  and  satisfying  of  all  the  dwarf 
kinds.  A  mass  here  about  3  yards  by  1  yard  has 
been  in  flower  for  three  weeks,  and  at  one  time 
had  nearly  a  thousand  flowers  open,  at  once  a 
vision  of  delicate  loveliness  not  easily  forgotten. 
The  individual  blooms  last  for  days  longer,  I 
think,  than  other  kinds.  I  have  also  a  walk  .'jO 
yards  long  edged  on  both  sides  with  this,  only  at 
present  thin  blue  lines,  but  evidence  of  what  it 
will  be  a  year  hence,  when  the  plants  have  run 
about  and  become  matted  together,  as  they  quickly 
do  here. — T.  S.,  Xen-nj. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— With  regard 
to  a  report  which  has  appeared  in  a  contemporary 
as  to  my  resignation  as  .secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  may  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind 
as  to  contradict  it.  The  report  has,  however, 
somewhat  more  truth  in  it  than  have  most  reports, 
for  I  am  very  anxious  to  find  someone  who  will  take 
up  the  work.  The  Society  may,  I  think,  now  be 
said  to  have  turned  the  corner,  and  has,  I  hope, 
seen  its  worst  days.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  have 
done  my  duty  by  the  society,  and  that  I  could  now 
hand  things  over  to  a  successor  in  a  far  more  satis- 
factory condition  than  I  found  them.  A  new  era, 
too,  is  commencing,  with  the  prospect  of  a  new 
hall,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  a  most  fitting 
time  for  a  new  shoulder  to  be  put  to  the  wheel. 
At  the  same  time,  though  on  many  accounts  I  am 
very  desirous  of  retiring  into  private  horticultural 
life,  I  have  not  actually  resigned,  nor  shall  1  do  so 
until  a  successor  is  forthcoming,  unless  more  urgent 
reasons  should  arise  than  I  am  glad  to  say  at  present 
e.xist. — W.  WiLKS. 

Notes  from  Almondsbury. — To-night  (May  8) 
the  drought  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  We 
have  only  registered  6  inches  of  rain  this  year.  My 
herbaceous  border  is  rejoicing  in  the  steady  rain. 
We  have  here  about  fifty  bulbs  of  Caraassia  Leicht- 
lini — pale  yellow,  white.  How  rapidly  this  in- 
creases, and  how  uncommon  it  is !  Irises  are  in 
bloom ;  Taionia  lobata  opened  its  first  blossoms 
three  days  ago ;  Polemonium  Richardson!,  Dielytra, 
Gentiana  acaulis,  Camassia  esculenta  have  been 
blooming  freely.  Out  of  fifty  Ornitliogalum  arabi- 
cum  only  one  promises  to  bloom.  Tulipa  Gesneriana 
— fifty  bulbs  in  the  centre  of  a  large  cross  in  the 
churchyard— shows'  up  splendidly.  Ornitliogalum 
thyrsoides  seems  to  me  very  beautiful.  I  saw  it  in 
Mr.  Ware's  nursery,  where"  it  struck  me  that  the 
lovely  Anemone  liobinsoniana  was  not  of  nearly  so 
fine  a  colour  as  my  own,  grown  on  light  sandy 
loam.  What  lovely  contrast's  can  be  obtained  jus't 
now!  Three  groups  of  Narcissus  Eulbocodium. 
covered  with  bloom,  are  accidentally  at  the  base  of 
a  bronze-coloured  herbaceous  Pa;ony,  and  a  pink,  soft 
red-coloured  Azalea  mollis  stands  in  front  of  a  deep 
red-coloured  Japanese  Maple.  These  are  growing 
well  with  me  in  the  open.  I  saw  many  beautiful 
things  at  Kew,  and  desire  to  advocate  strongly  the 
cultivation  of  green  flowers.  Nothing  could  be 
more  lovely  than  Coelogyne  pandurata,  a  vivid 
green,  striped  and  veined  and  blotched  with  black. 
I  even  admire  my  green  yellow  Fritillaries,  and 
those  with  black  and  yellow  outsides  and  green 
inside.  What  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
green  Ixia,  or  Ornithogalum  nutans,  or  the 
Brodia^a— green  and  rod?  I  dislike  green  Roses, 
but  I  admire  the  green  in  Auriculas,  such  as  I  saw 
at  the  Aquarium  last  week.  Is  there  not  a  great 
charm  in  the  old  Jack-in-the-Green .'  Florists 
might  well  turn  their  attention  to  green  flowers. 
Rhododendron  Nuttalli  is  giving  me  clusters  of  huge 
flowers.     I  have  a  collection  of  Ixias  in  pots  coming 


into  bloom,  yet  Sparaxis  in  the  open  border,  planted 
on  the  same  day,  has  beaten  the  Ixia.  I  picked 
the  first  Brier  Rose  from  the  open  a  few  days  ago. 
and  Teas  against  the  wall  of  a  greenhouse  are 
nearly  out.  Abutilon  vitifoliura  album  is  crowded 
with  buds.  I  should  be  thankful  for  blooms  of  a 
good  red  Abutilon  to  try  to  cross  with  ray  vitifolium 
in  a  few  weeks.  A  hardy  scarlet  would  be  a  great 
acquisition.  Some  Moutan  Pseonies  are  nearly  all 
out  in  the  open.  This  garden  seems  to  me  very 
early ;  a  warm  soil  and  shelter  from  the  east  are 
much  in  its  favour.— C.  O.  Miles. 

Cunonia   capensis We  have  received  from 

Jlr.  G.  Wythes.  The  Gardens,  Syon  House,  Brent- 
ford, flowering  shoots  of  this  interesting  plant, 
which  blooms  there  freely  in  the  cold  conservatory. 
It  makes  a  large  tree  or  shrub,  growing  from  10 
feet  to  £0  feet  high,  and  although  introduced  early 
in  the  present  century  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  rare  in  gardens.  The  leaflets  are  of  the 
deepest  green,  serrated  at  the  edges,  and  leathery, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  axillary  spikes. 
Though  usually  called  white,  they  are  more  of  a' 
creamy  tint.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  in  a  large^ 
structure,  making  a  l.eafy.  specimen,  and  flowering 
at  this  season.  ,  j 

A  beautiful  new  Broom  is  Cytisus  Andreanus, 
which  is  now  llnwering  in  several  nurseries.  A' 
note  respecting  it  appears  in  The  Gaeden  of  April 
26,  1890,  from  Mr.  Gumbleton,  who  recommends  it 
to  all  lovers  of  hardy  ornamental- flowering  shrubs. 
Its  full  name  is  Cytisus  scoparia  .\ndreanus,  and  we 
must  rank  it  amongst  the  finest  Brooms  of  the  garden, 
not  only  for  its  distinctness,  but  also  the  richness  of 
its  charming  flowers.  The  upper  half  is  deep  golden 
yellow,  .about  as .  large  as  that  of  the  common 
Broom,  and  the  lower  portion  is  ruddy  red,  a  striking 
and  unusual  combination  of  two  intense  colours. 
The  history  of  this  delightful  shrub  is  given  in  the 
note  referred  to.  Those  who  appreciate  the  grace- 
ful beauty  of  the  Genistas,  of  which  prascox,  now 
in  fullest  flower  in  gardens,  is  a.  good  type,  will 
value  this  new  introduction.  It  is  not  often  we 
have  a  new  shrub  of  the  same  distinctness  as 
Cytisus  Amh'eanus. 

Rhododendron  Falconeri  at  Dorking. — The 

plant  here  was,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  first  lot  of 
seedlings  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  somewhere 
about  the  years  from  1853  to  1850,  but  I  cannot 
fix  the  date  more  accurately.  The  present  height 
is  about  14  feet,  and  the  extreme  horizontal  reach 
of  its  boughs  is  about  15  feet.  But  as  it  stands 
within  a  foot  or  two  in  front  of  a  wall,  which  it 
now  overtops  by  2  feet  or  3  feet,  it  has  no  branches 
at  the  back.  The  aspect  is  somewhere  about  south- 
east ;  the  soil  is  peaty.  There  are  from  100  to  150 
trusses  of  one  sort  or  another,  but  owing.  1  suppose, 
to  the  very  unfavourable-character  of  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  with  alternations  of  warmth  and  frost, 
and,  above  all,  of  rain,  which  get  into  the  bud  as  it 
begins  to'open,avery  large  proportion  of  buds  have 
rotted  away,  only  leaving  two  or  three  flowers  to 
open,  which,  however,  seem  all  the  bigger  for  the 
loss  of  their  companions.  The  chance  is  that  next 
year  the  plant  will  not  flower,  or  not  put  forth 
more  than  one  or  two  trusses. — D.  D.  HeAth, 
Kttlands,  Jlolimcood,  iJorldnij. 

Two    uncommon    Rhododendrons   are    R. 

Thomsoni  and  K.  Blandfordia3fliirum,  both  in 
full  bloom  ii  few  days  ago  in  The  Denbies  gardens, 
Dorking.  The  plants  are  placed  in  a  gToup  of  the 
ordinary  varieties,  and  are  thus  protected  in  some 
measure  from  cold  winds  and  early  frosts  which  nip 
the  opening  flowers.  The  specimen  of  Thomsoni  is 
large  and  one  mass  of  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  a  corvmb  of  from  six  to  eight,  individually  well- 
shaped  and  of  the  richest  self  crimson,  the  dee]) 
green  ovate  leaves  forming  a  rich  setting  for  the 
heavy  clusters  of  bloom.  It  is  a  Sikkim  species, 
growing  from  G  feet  to  10  feet  in  height  or  even 
more,  and  was  introduced  about  the  year  1851.  At 
just  the  same  altitude — tilO  feet  above  the  sea  — 
and  exposed  to  wind  and  frost  is  R.  Blandfordife- 
florum.  which  is  a  remarkably  distinct  species  from 
the  Himalayas,  and  introduced  about  the  same 
time  as  the  other.  The  flowers  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Elandfordia,  being  about  2  inches  long, 


tube-shaped,  and  expanding  at  the  mouth,  the  colour 
bright  red  in  the  tube,  but  shading  to  a  pale  and 
more  orange  tint.  They  are  borne  several  together 
in  a  drooping  cluster,  and  on  the  plant  have  a  bright 
and  unusual  beauty,  quite  distinct  in  its  way.  The 
leaves  are  rich  gi'een.  narrow,  and  each  about  3  inches 
long.  Both  the  species  are  handsome  Rhododen- 
drons, and  thrive  well  in  the  open  air,  even  at  a 
considerable  altitude  when  sheltered  by  othershrubs. 
R.  Blandfordireflorum  will  attain  a  height  of  about  8 
feet  under  good  circumstances. 

Saxifraga  Camposi.  or  Wallacei,  is  now 
largely  used  as  a  market  plant,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  a  group  of  this  is  wonderful.  The 
plants,  well  and  sturdily  grown,  are  one  sheet  of 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  good  substance,  and 
last  a  considerable  time  after  they  first  open. 
This  Saxifrage  will  be  found  most  useful  for  cor- 
ridors, window  gardens,  and  beds,  and  as  it  soon 
makes  a  good  tuft  and  is  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  there  will  be  no  diSicult  in  increasing 
it.  If  properly  managed,  S.  Camposi  will  make  a 
splendid  subject  for  the  late  spring  garden,  flower- 
ing, as  it  does,  so  profusely,  and  forming  dense 
carpets  of  the  most  charming  light  green.  The 
cuttings  should  be  put  in  about  the  beginning  of 
August— the  open  ground  will  do  in  a  partially  shady 
spot — and  by  November  these  will  be  ready  to  plant 
in  their  blooming  quarters.  Such  a  beautiful  and 
easily-grown  plant  should  be  in  every  garden. 


LECTURE  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

A  PAPEE  on  this  subject  was  read  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  R.H.S.  by  Mr.  W.  Goldring,  who  touched 
upon  the  best  spring-flowering  trees  and  shrubs  for 
English  gardens,  and  dwelt  upon  their  importance, 
undeserved  neglect,  and  the  little  attention  that  is 
given  to  such  beautiful  things.  The  crowded 
shrubberies  of  common  plants  were  too  often  seen, 
not  the  finest  varieties  of.  trees  and  shrubs  to  be 
found  in  all  good  nurseries.  He  urged  the  growing 
of  the  best  kinds,  instancing  amongst  other  things 
the  Lilacs,  of  which  there  were  now  many  finer 
varieties  than  the  old  type  ;  Mme.  Kreuter  is  the 
best  purple,  and  M.arie  Legrange  the  best  white.  The 
double  white  and  red-flowered  Horse  Chestnuts, 
RobmiaDecaisneana,  Magnolias  of  the  conspicuarace 
with  the  little  Halleana,  Amelanchier  canadensis, 
the  true  vulgaris,  the  Chinese  Pvtus  spectabilis,  P. 
Mains  floribunda,  the  Japanese  Crab,  Cerasus  Sie- 
boldi,  Waterer's  double  Cherry,  the  weeping  variety 
of  the  common  Mahaleb,  the  All  Saints,  and 
semperflorens  Cherries,  and  Laburnum  Watereri, 
which  has  racemes  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the 
common  kind,  were  particularly  mentioned  amongst 
the  trees.  Of  shrubs,  the  Azaleas,  both  Ghent  and 
mollis  varieties,  Berberis  stenophylla  and  Darwini, 
Cytisus  Andreanus,  the  Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda 
grandiflora),  Cydonia  japonica  Moerloosei,  Pyrus 
Maulei,  Ledum  latifolium,  Rubus  deliciosus.  Ribes 
sanguineum  atrorubens,  the  richest  coloured  variety 
of  the  old  crimson-flowered  Currant,  the  Japanese 
Snowball  tree  (Viburnum  plicatum),  which  he 
placed  before  the  old  Guelder  Rose,  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Kew,  said  Viburnum  plicatum 
would  never  take  the  place  of  the  old  Guelder  Rose. 
It  gets  hurt  by  frosts,  and  is  not  so  beautiful  as 
the  old  favourite. 

Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  strongly  urged  the 
cultivation  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons.  People 
do  not  know  and  do  not  recognise  the  species  which 
have  not  been  tried  in  this  country.  Many  of  the 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons  come  from  a  consider- 
able elevation,  and  are  hardy  in  English  gardens. 
The  principal  difficulty  is  one  of  soil.  R.  Thomsoni,  R. 
carapanulatum  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  others  might 
all  be  tried.  He  also  said  that  if  our  nurserymen 
would  turn  their  attention  to  intercrossmg  Azaleas, 
we  should  have  a  great  future  for  these  plants,  and 
flowers  of  a  finer  size,  hardiness,  and  sweetness. 


Cytisus  prsecox  is  very  beautiful  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  near  the  Palm  hous?,  where  thf  re  ai'd 
two  large  beds.  The  plants  are  about  three  years  old, 
and  have  been  in  their  present  position  two  seasons. 
The  eli'ect  of  these  two  beds  of  such  a  graceful  and 
free-flowering  ehrub  as  this  Broom  is  delightful. 
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HYDEANGEA   PANICULATA. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  plioto- 
grapli  by  Lady  Maxwell  of  a  bed  of  this  fine 
liardy  shrub  at  Moureith.  The  bushes  have 
now  been  in  seven  or  eight  years,  and,  from 
the  first  planting,  have  never  failed  to  give  a 
magnificent  display  in  September  and  October. 
The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  self-rooted 
Eoses,  viz.,  cut  back  and  layer  in  March,  at 
the  same  time  forking  in  a  liberal  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure.  The  plants  have  never  re- 
ceived the  slightest  protection  in  winter,  but 
unless  cut  back  and  manured,  they  grow  to 
wood  and  the  trusses  become  smaller  and 
fewer.      The    blooms    are    of  a  rich  creamy 


the  apex  several  times  divided  bo  as  to  form  a  dense, 
heavy  tassel,  which  gives  a  plant  peculiar  elegance. 
Pteris  cretica  nobilis,  a  distinct  Feru  with  very  erect 
fronds,  and  Gymnogramma  Bchizophylla  gloriosa,  a 
lovely  form,  as  graceful  and  beautiful  as  any  Fern  in 
cultivation,  were  also  worth  mention. 


Flower  Garden. 


SL'CCULENTS  FOR  BEDDING. 

These,  when  used  exclusively  by  themselves,  con- 
stitute most  effective  groups,  both  from  their  (in 
many  cases)  singular  and  massive  growth,  and  by 
reason  of  their  soft  colours.  Good  efifects  can  be 
produced  in  small  beds  by  a  judicious  selection, 
but  they  are  seen  to  better  advantage  when  used 
collectively  in  rather  large  masses.  Great  variety 
of  colour  is  obtainable,  which  ranges  from  the  deep 


made  in  regard  to  watering  with  every  prospect  of 
.a  far  more  satisfactory  return.  I  can  recommend 
all  of  the  following  plants  for  this  description  of 
bedding,  in  addition  to  the  few  previously  named, 
viz.,  Echevcria  glauco-metaUica,  a  noble  growiBg 
variety,  and  one  of  the  best  in  every  respect ;  E. 
glauca  and  E.  secunda,  both  useful  for  edgings ; 
E.  farinosa,  quite  distinct,  its  leaves  being  covered 
when  in  good  growth  with  a  mealy  powder,  not 
easily  disturbed,  even  during  heavy  rains  ;  this  kind 
J  requires  to  be  kept  rather  warmer  than  others  of  the 
same  family  during  the  winter  for  safety  ;  E.  clavi- 
folia  is  another  distinct  variety,  with  thick,  club- 
like leaves,  and  it  is  of  fairly  dwarf  habit ;  E.  Pea- 
cocki  is  of  compact  growth,  forming  a  rosette-like 
tuft  of  leaves ;  E.  agavoides  is  well  described  by  its 
name,  and  makes  a  handsome  object  used  singly 
amongst  smaller  plants ;  Cotyledon  pachyphytum, 
or  as  it  is"perhaps    better   known,  Pachyphytum 


Hydrangea  panioulata.     From  a  photograph  by  Lady  Maxwell  in  Sir  H.  Maxwell's  garden  at  Monreith,  Wigtonshire,  N.B. 


white,  assuming  a  rosy  hue  as  they  begin  to 
fade  ;  they  begin  to  appear  in  August,  and  a 
Constant  succession  is  kept  up  till  the  growth 
is  stopped  b}'  severe  frost.  Tliis  Hydrangea 
only  requires  to  be  better  known  to  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  autumn  flowers. 
Herbert  Maxwell. 


A  few  good  rems. — The  Ferns  mentioned  in 
this  note  are  remarkably  distinct,  and  a  few  we  picked 
out  for  their  beauty  in  the  collection  at  the  Forest 
Hill  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  were 
Adiantum  Rei,'ina?,  a  very  dense  and  handsome 
Fern;  A.  Weigandi  and  A.  grandiceps  were  strik- 
ing for  their  distinctness,  especially  the  last  men- 
tioned of  the  three,  and  of  which  there  was  a  good 
plant.    It  is  graceful  in  habit,  each  frond  bsing  at 


green  of  Sedum  acre  to  the  beautiful  shade  of 
grey  in  S.  glaucum,  and  from  the  metallic  lustre 
of  Echeveria  raetallica  to  the  powdery  whiteness 
of  Cotyledon  pulverulentum,  with  the  variegated  ■ 
forms  of  Mesembr}'anthemum  cordifolium  and  ^ 
Sedum  carneum,  both  of  which  are  most  useful. 
Last  season,  amongst  a  group  of  other  beds,  I  ar- 
ranged two  with  a  varied  selection,  but  the  succu- 
lents were  more  attractive  than  either  of  the  rest, 
although  they  were  each  and  all  quite  up  to  the 
average.  This  has  induced  me  this  year  to  prepare 
for  a  more  extended  display  with  a  greater  va- 
riety of  material  than  before,  as  any  change  from 
the  too  often  seen  masses  of  gay  colours  and  stiff 
and  formal  designs,  worked  out,  it  is  true,  in  an 
elaborate  manner,  is  a  pleasing  relief  and  contrast. 
The  value  of  succulent  plants  for  flower-bods  and 
borders  is  further  enhanced  when  dry  and  warm 
spots  have  to  be  planted,  whilst  a  great  saving  is 


bracteosum,  is  a  fine  plant  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  last  named.  Kleinia  repens  is  excellent  for 
forming  narrow  lines  or  edges,  and  when  in  good 
condition  assumes  quite  a  greyish  blue  colour.  The 
Sempervivums  supply  us  with  several  useful  and  in 
many  cases  nearly  or  quite  hardy  subjects.  S.  cali- 
fornicum  is  well  known  ;  S.  tabulsforme  is  quite 
unlike  anything  else  in  habit,  but,  unfortunately, 
rather  tender.  S.  repens,  also  rather  tender,  is  a 
very  free  growing  plant,  but  apt  to  get  rather 
straggling  if  not  propagated  every  autumn  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  lifted.  S.  arachnoideum  looks 
best  in  small  clumps  or  masses.  S.  a.  Lafferi  is  a 
larger  form  of  the  foregoing.  S.  tectorum.  the  com- 
mon Houseleek,  and  S.  montanum,  of  very  close 
growth.  Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum  is  better  than 
the  type,' and  very  distinct  in  habit.  S.  acre  ele- 
gans  and  S.  a.  aureum  are  not  always  reliable,  but 
disposed  to  break  back  to  S.  acre,  than  which  ther? 
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is  hardly  any  better  kind  as  a  carpeting  to  other 
things,  as  it  retains  its  deep  green  all  through  the 
season.     S.  lividum    p.artakes  of  a  rather  bronzy 

•  tint  of  green,  and  is  very  compact  in  habit. 

To  these  may  be  added  those  plants  of   noble 

.  growth,  the  Agaves,  of  which  A.  .imericana  and  its 
variegated  form  are  both  alike  good,  the  latter 
being  no  doubt  the  most  striking.  The  Yuccas, 
both  hardy  and  greenhouse,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Y.  recurva  and  Y.  aloifolia  variegata  are 
two  of  the  best.     I  have  used  in  addition  to  these 

.  Agave  filifera  for  vases  without  any  injviry,  and 

.  also  Bonajjartea  stricta  for  the  same  purpose  ;  the 
latter  should  be  placed  well  away  from  the  reach 
of  children  for  fear  of  the  sharply  pointed  leaves. 
In  the  case  of  all  succulents  that  are  safest  if  kept 
in  pots  through  the  winter,  I  prefer  to  plunge 
them  in  the  beds  ;  thus  they  can  be  caught  up 
quickly  if  needful  when  frost  threatens  and  fhe 
labour  of  potting  is  saved  when  no  larger  shifts 
are  required  with  less  apprehension  of  injury  to 
the  foliage.  In' nearly  every  '  instance  the'small 
growing  plants  in  pots  can  be  stored  during  the 
winter. in  positions  where  many  plants  would  hardly 
live  or  survive  the  treatment  under  which  they  are 
in  many  cases  grown ;  shelves,  for  instance,  that 
are  inconvenient  for  frequent  waterings  will  suit 
them  well.  J.  H. 


FANCY  AURICULAS. 
Although  wh.at  are  termed  fancy  Auriculas  may 
be  saiil  to  include  all  sorts  of  nondescripts,  yet  I 
notice  that  when  dealt  with  by  judges  as  a  class  in 
a  competition,  the  selected  flowers  from  the  show 
section  invariably  take  the  higher  awards.  In  the 
National  Auricula  Society's  schedule  it  is  stated  in 
a  foot  note  that  doubles  and  laced  flowers  may  be 
shown  under  the  designation  of  fancies.  If  such 
is  the  case  it  seems  odd  that  the  awards  should  in- 
variably be  in  favour  of  selections  from  the  show 
strain.  It  would  seem  that  after  all  fancies  have 
certain  points  which  find  favour  with  judges,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  are  held  to  be 
the  essential  points  of  a  show  fancy  Auricula.  If 
it  be  assured  that  only  flowers  from  the  show  sec- 
tion' have  a  chance  of  winning  in  the  fancy  class, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  establish  a  class  for  alpine 
or  other  fancies  also,  as  in  that  way  doubles  and 
many  odd,  but  still  interesting  and  pleasing  flowers 
would  have  their  chance  of  winning  in  competi- 
tions. Still  some  clear  definition  of  what  a  fancy 
Auricula  is  should  be  publishe<l,  and  if  the  points 
desirable  in  both  shows  and  alpines  could  be  given, 
so  much  the  better.  I  object  to  the  pretty  laced 
class  being  shown  or  grouped  with  fancies,  espe- 
cially that  they  have  already  been  admitted  into 
the  show  alpine  class.  Only  the  other  day  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  one  of  the  best  plants  in  Mr. 
Kenwood's  first  prize  six  alpines  was  a  good  laced 
variety,  showing  that  the  status  of  the  laced 
section  so  far  is  recognised  ;  therefore  they  cannot 
be  both  show  alpines  and  fancies.  I  would  greatly 
prefer  to  see  a  class  specially  constituted  for  laced 
Auriculas,  as  so  far  little  or  no  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  this  pretty  and  very  hardy  section  of 
Auriculas.  Whilst  very  hardy  and  robust  they  are 
very  free  bloomers,  perhaps  too  much  so  in  one 
respect,  that  they  usually  produce  large  and,  of 
course,  crowded  trusses  of  flowers.  Still  that  de- 
fect can  be  remedied  by  timely  thinning  of  the 
flower-buds.  Some  more  clearly  defined  conceptions 
•  as  to  what  are  the  points  of  a  laced  flower  than 
now  exist  seem  to  be  needful.  Lacing  in  some 
-  flowers  is  so  l)road  that  it  comes  perilously  near  to 
ordinary  shading.  Lacing  should  be  really  narrow 
.  and  well  defined,  although  some  flowers  have  a 
broadish  belting  of  light  colour,  which  may  well  be 
■  admissible,  but  true  lacing  in  the  Auricula  should 
resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  lacing  of  a  Poly- 
anthus. Whether  due  to  special  difficulty  in  culti- 
vation, through  lack  of  constitution,  or  from  other 
.  cause  the  double  forms  have  never  been  seen  in 
.  good  condition,  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
.  they  will  ever  find  a  permanent  place  as  show 
.  plants.  The  fancies,  on  the  other  hand,  if  of 
somewhat  incongruous  style,  have  the  merit  of  in- 
'  troducing  shades  of  colour  into  Auriculas  not  other- 


wise recognised  on  the  show  table.  Heavy  tints, 
especially  maroons,  purples,  violets,  blues,  and 
blacks,  make  a  poor  show  in  the  London  light. 
They  never  can  be  seen  in  their  pristine  beauty  as 
in  the  pure  rural  light ;  hence  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  term  them  dull  and  unattractive.  Pro- 
bably there  can  be  no  stronger  argument  against 
the  exhiliitjon  of  choice  flowers  in  any  hall  in  the 
area  of  London  than  is  found  in  the  incompetency 
of  such  places  to  show  oflc  certain  flowers  in  their 
natural  beauty  and  attractiveness.  The  fancies  in- 
variably exhibit  yellow  tints,  and  these  look  fairly 
lively  even  in  a  dull  light ;  hence  fancy  Auriculas 
are  worth  preserving,  but  all  the  same  it  w6uld  be 
more  satisfactory  did  some  authority  designate  the 
required  points  in  a  show  fancy  flower. 

A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Lathyrus  tuberosus. — This  is  a  deep-rooting 
species  with  good-sized,  long  egg-shaped  tubers, 
which  are  formed  on  the  black  stringy  under- 
ground stems.  It  bears  numerous  clusters  of  small, 
but  bright  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  habit  may 
be  described  as  moderately  climbing  or  creeping. 
It  likes  a  deep  soil,  for  I  have  found  the  tubers 
at  the  depth  of  2  feet.  The  position  should  be 
sunny,  and  if  some  twiggy  material  is  not  provided 
for  the  stems  to  climb  about  2  feet,  the  next  best 
style  of  growing  it  would  be  on  a  sunny  rockery  in 
deep  veins  of  loam,  where  the  stems  could  droop 
over  stones.  So  employed  the  effect  is  beautiful, 
and  especially  if  the  tubers  are  freely  planted  so  as 
to  get  a  large  patch.  A  distant  view  is  even  better 
than  a  near  one.  so  freely  and  continuously  does  it 
bloom.  I  believe  this  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be. 

Dondia  Epipactis.— Since  my  note  on  this 
(p.  362)  I  have  received  a  letter  from  an  expert  culti- 
vator of  open-air  flowers  to  the  effect  that  he  not 
only  grows  it  in  light  soil  with  success,  but  that  in 
hea\-y  soil  he  found  it  did  not  thrive.  I  rather 
fancy  that  my  meaning  of  the  term  "  heavy  soil " 
is  not  quite  clear.  What  I  mean  by  heavy  soil  is 
literally  heavy  stuff,  as  distinct  from  stiff  soil, 
which  I  am  aware"  is  also  heavy.  We,  however, 
get  a  heavier  soil  than  clay  where  there  is  a  deal 
of  grit,  flinty  pebbles,  and  even  sand,  and  no  doubt 
the  hea%'y  grit  seen  surrounding  some  of  the  roots 
of  alpines  in  their  wild  homes  is  heavier  than  cl;iy  ; 
indeed,  I  have  had  collected  clumps  of  such  things 
as  Gentiana  bavarica,  Saxifraga  csesia,  &c.,  with 
natural  soil  or  grit  about  their  roots  nearly  as 
heavy  as  lead,  and  yet,  of  course,  there  was  nothing 
like  the  adhesiveness  of  clay  about  it.  I  merely 
mention  this  as  explaining  my  ground  for  using 
the  term  "heavy  soil  "  as  distinct  from  "  stiff  soil." 
Further,  in  my  o]3inion  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  to  the  plant  between  such  heavy  and 
such  stiff  soils  as  just  indicated.  For  instance, 
though  both  are  heavy,  the  looser  kind  allows  a 
much  freer  root-run,  and  I  take  it  that  this  is 
what  the  above  little  plant,  with  comparatively 
long  and  thick  roots,  exactly  requires.  I  am  glad 
of  this  opportunity  of  making  this  explanation  of 
an  important  and  yet,  what  may  seem  to  many,  a 
trivial  term.  1  do  not  think  that  we  can  too  care- 
fully study  the  roots  of  plants  in  relation  to  soil. 
A  heavy  soil,  to  my  mind,  means  pressure  or  grip, 
with  the  contingent  conditions  of  coolness,  slow 
evaporation,  and  with  the  advantage  over  clays  of 
not  cracking,  no  dankness,  nor  obstruction  of  free 
root  run. 

Anemone  vernalis. — This  singular  and  beau- 
tiful Windflower  has  the  reputation  of  being  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  it  is  true  that  strong  and 
vigorous  specimens  are  seldom  seen.  About  four 
years  ago  a  lady  sent  me  seeds  freshly  gathered  on 
the  Alps  with  the  remark  that  the  old  plants 
seemed  to  be  rooted  in  nothing  but  small  loose 
stones.  Of  course  I  could  not  get  the  alpine  condi- 
tions, but  I  could  manage  granite  chips  and  grit, 
and  with  these  mixed  with  a  little  black  mould  I 
began  on  new  lines  to  try  to  grow  a  plant  I  had 
sometimes  succeeded  with,  but  which  I  had  too  much 
cause  to  mistrust.  I  began  the  small  stone  treatment 


at  the  seed-sowing  stage.     I  raised  it  by  hundreds, 
and  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  plant  since. 

Gentiana  acaulis. — As  I  mentioned  about  two 
years  ago,  the  best  way  to  grow  this  is  from  seed, 
and  especially  from  the  wild  seed.  It  yields  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  variety,  perhaps  as  much 
as  any  other  species  of  its  order  in  cultivation,  and 
certainly  as  much  as  any  species  of  its  genus.  I 
have  also  tried  garden  seed,  but  it  does  not  ])ro- 
duce  so  great  a  percentage  of  distinct  forms. 
Silveiy  blues  and  blues  with  sea-green  and  olive- 
green  streaks  inside  and  outside  the  tubes  are  often 
got,  and  also  others  with  nearly  all  white  on  their 
inner  surfaces.  White  and  nearly  pure  white  forms 
are  frequently  seen  in  the  wild  homes  of  the 
species,  and  given  a  wild  white  and  a  nearly  self 
blue  in  a  wild  state  it  does  not  require  a  deal  of 
imagination  to  solve  the  cause  (secondary  at  least) 
of  the  many  forms  we  get  from  seed.  In  my  ex- 
perience there  is  a  greater  difficulty  with  this 
plant  in  getting  old  roots  to  flower  well  in  some, 
and  very  many  gardens,  than  raising  varieties  from 
seed.  With  young  two  and  three-year-old  roots 
there  is  no  trouble  to  get  flowers,  and  fine  ones  too, 
but  when  the  plants  begin  to  spread  they,  too, 
often  fail  to  bloom.  It  is  well  known  that  in  some 
gardens  old  roots  without  the  least  care  produce 
dazzling  sheets  of  blue  year  after  year.  AVhat 
causes  the  difference  ?  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirl;stall. 


PRIMULA  SIEBOLDI. 

If  the  very  beautiful  forms  of  this  hardy  Primula 
which  are  so  plentiful  at  Manchester  do  not  be- 
come widely  grown  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Sons  of 
that  place.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  regard  the 
bringing  at  great  cost  of  a  big  vanload  of  pans 
some  half  hundred  in  number  of  these  diverse  va- 
rieties of  Primula  Sieboldi  to  London  as  a  mere 
advertisement,  but  it  shows  some  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  firm  in  the  future  of  the  flower  they  have 
taken  so  liberally  in  hand.  Would  that  we  could 
see  numerous  other  hardy  Primulas  presented  for 
exhibition  in  the  same  liberal  way ;  the  public 
would  then  begin  to  believe  that  Primulas  really 
had  high  garden  merits.  With  few  exceptions  now 
we  see  Primula  species  shown  in  small  clumps, 
and  not  infrequently  in  miserable  aspect.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  does  seem  as  if  they  were  fitted 
for  .a  rock  garden  where  they  can  exist  decently 
perhaps,  or  if  dying,  then  dying  with  some  sort  of 
natural  surroinidings  ;  but  as  to  making  effective 
garden  plants  cither  for  pot  or  for  ordinary  out- 
door culture  there  is  hardly  another  family  of 
plants  that  does  not  give  far  more  satisfactory 
results.  Perhaps  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
one  of  the  severest  tests  of  a  gardener's  capacity  is 
found  in  the  growth  of  Primulas,  not  merely  of 
common  kinds,  but  of  all  kinds.  Messrs.  Ryder 
and  Sons  and  some  others  have  shown  us  that 
Primula  Sieboldi,  for  the  garden  forms  differ  no- 
thing from  the  species  in  constitution  or  in  adapta- 
bility for  cultivation,  can  be  made  a  very  charming 
greenhouse  plant.  E.xception  perhaps  may  be 
taken  to  the  Manchester  method  of  showing  the 
plants  in  flat  formal  clumps  in  jjans.  because  the 
flowers  are  both  too  crowded  andkept  atadead  level, 
but  then  they  have  to  be  carried  long  journeys  by  rail, 
and  it  is  natural  that  a  means  of  transit  should  be 
adopted  which  gives  bulk  of  flowers  in  a  small 
space.  Generally  I  have  found  that  blocking  some 
ten  or  twelve  strong  crowns  into  (j-inch  or  7-inch 
pots  when  repotting  in  the  autumn  gives  the 
most  pleasing  effects,  as  clumps  so  produced  are 
neither  so  big  over  nor  so  flat  as  are  those  produced 
by  placing  small  blooming  plants  thickly  into 
pans.  Even  if  a  big  flat  pan  of  plants  be  a  little 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  foliage  plants,  it 
has  a  dumpy  look,  whilst  small,  rounded,  and  more 
iiTCgular  heads  of  bloom  in  pots  may  be  set  up  at 
any  elevation  with  excellent  effect.  Primula  Sie- 
boldi, whether  in  pots  or  pans,  should  be  brought 
into  bloom  either  in  low  light  houses  or  in  frames, 
to  prevent  undue  tallness.  The  stems  being  stout 
and  of  medium  height,  the  trusses  of  flowers  stand 
up  all  the  more  boldly,  and  the  greater  the  light, 
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or  rather  the  nearer  to  the  light  they  are,  the  more 
erect  are  the  blooms.  To  ensure  good  trusses  of 
flowers  the  chief  consideration  lies  with  the  sum- 
mer culture.  The  crowns  must  not  be  crowded  so 
as  to  allow  ample  room  for  development,  and  if  the 
crowns  be  small  no  bloom  will  follow.  Then  the 
leaves  must  be  retained  as  long  as  possible,  as  their 
premature  loss  under  hot  sunshine  injures  the 
production  of  the  crowns.  It  is  doubtless  because 
of  the  comparative  summer  coolness  and  damp- 
ness of  the  Manchester  air  that  Messrs.  Kydcr  and 
Sons  do  Primula  Sieboldi  so  remarkably  well.  Of 
the  varieties  shown  in  London  just  recently  the 
best  were  alba  magnilica,  fringed,  and  Queen  of 
Whites,  smooth  white :  Mrs.  Eyder.  pink ;  Miss 
Kelly,  pale  rose ;  Miss  Nellie  Barnard,  red  fringed  ; 
Arthur  and  Ruby  Queen,  both  smooth-edged 
flowers,  and  reddish  hues  ;  delicata,  mauve  fringed  ; 
Harry  Leigh,  lavender,  smooth-edged ;  Bruce  Find- 
lay,  blue,  smooth;  and  Distinction,  pale  red-fringed 
edge.     All  these  are  charming  varieties. 

A.  D. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  THE  GRASS. 
This  phase  of  gardening  should  have  greater  atten- 
tion paid  to  it,  and  be  more  generally  practised.  A 
few  exceptions  could  be  mentioned  where  this  inte- 
resting and  effectual  style  of  gardening  is  practised 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  For  one  good 
instance  we  need  go  no  further  than  Kew.  There, 
close  by  the  Cumberland  Gate,  may  be  seen  flowers 
of  many  sorts  thriving  luxuriantly  on  the  Grass  be- 
neath the  shade  of  trees.  Among  others.  Fair  Maids 
of  France,  Primroses  in  variety,  and  Bluebells  are  con- 
spicuous, and  these,  together  with  various  tints  of 
the  numerous  Fern  fronds,  produce  a  telling  effect. 
The  same  spots  are  usually  brightened  during  the 
first  months  of  spring  by  hundreds  of  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites,  and  other  early  flower- 
ing bulbs.  This  style  of  gardening  can  be  carried 
out  at  a  nominal  cost  and  minimum  amount  of 
labour,  but  gardeners  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
method. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  lawn  proper  to  be  uti- 
lised in  this  manner,  unless  it  be  in  a  few  excep- 
tional cases,  but  rather  the  innumerable  grassy  plots 
that  are  to  be  found  araid  shrubs  and  trees  and  by 
the  side  of  woodland  walks.  I  am  well  aware  that 
shrubs,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  kc, 
are  largely  used  for  this  purpose,  but  what  I  advise 
is  the  more  extensive  use  of  hardy  flowers  for  the 
embellishment  of  such  places.  Of  these  there  is  a 
great  variety  to  select  from.  The  Primrose  in 
variety  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Even  the 
common  wood  kind  with  its  bright  golden  flowers 
will  do  much  towards  making  such  spots  attrac- 
tive, and  should  be  planted  in  quantity,  I  do  not 
advise  the  robbing  of  hedgerows  and  copses  for  this 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  this  sort  of  thing  has  already 
been  carried  too  far.  Those  who  require  Primroses 
in  large  quantities  should  obtain  the  seed  from  the 
proper  source  and  raise  plants  themselves.  For 
associating  with  Primroses,  Cowslips  may  be  planted 
extensively,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Wood 
Anemone.  All  these  will  flourish  well  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees  or  amidst  shrubs,  as  also  will  the 
pretty  Bluebell.  The  latter  is  a  very  common  sub- 
ject, but,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  showy  of 
our  native  flowers,  and  if  planted  and  naturalised 
in  masses  it  produces  a  striking  effect.  In  some 
parts  of  the  countrj-  it  would  not  be  a  very  diflicult 
matter  to  establish  these  charming  flowers  or  the 
Wood  Anemones  on  grassy  plots  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  since  both  of  them  generally  abound  in 
the  neighbouring  woods.  Then  to  ensure  a  display 
of  bloom  in  early  spring  what  subjects  are  better 
than  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites,  and 
to  follow  these.  Daffodils  in  variety  ?  The  whole  of 
them  will  thrive  under  the  most  adverse  conditions, 
and  will  not  fail  to  brighten  many  an  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable corner.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  noble- 
man's establishment  in  the  north  of  England  that 
is  literally  smothered,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
with  Snowdrops.  Not  only  are  the  pleasure 
grounds  covered  with  them,  but  the  woods  also. 
They  were  easily  established,  and  now  give  no 
trouble  whatever.  Associated  with  them  are  masses 
of  the  Winter  Aconite,  the  bright  golden  flowers  of 


this  being  very  attractive  on  a  fine  spring  day. 
Then,  again,  Harpaliuni  rigidum  might  well  be 
given  a  place  by  the  side  of  walks  and  open  grassy 
plots  in  the  pleasure  ground.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  will  quickly  form  large  masses, 
but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  does 
best  where  it  can  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun.  If  a  little  care  be  taken  at  first 
it  will  soon  become  established,  and  will  produce 
abundance  of  rich  golden  flowers  through  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  too,  must  not 
be  overlooked,  since  it  is  so  well  adapted  for  natu- 
ralising. It  is  the  common  notion  that  this  plant 
will  not  flower  satisfactorily  unless  it  gets  a  certain 
amount  of  sunshine,  and  consequently  many  people 
do  not  care  to  plant  it  lieneath  trees  and  in  otherwise 
shady  places.  But  the  idea,  though  common,  is 
erroneous  ;  at  least  so  far  as  my  experience  is  con- 
cerned. I  know  a  gentleman's  seat  in  Yorkshire 
where  the  woods  literally  abound  with  Lily  of  the 
'Valley  in  breadths  an  acre  or  more  in  extent.  It 
is  perhaps  better  adapted  for  estalilishing  in  bare 
places,  where  Grass  will  not  grow,  than  in  more  open 
spots  that  might  be  utilised  for  other  purposes. 

The  subjects  referred  to  above  are  well  adapted 
for  establishing  amidst  shrubs  and  for  decorating 
secluded  spots,  but  there  is  another  phase  that  is 
worthy  of  notice.     I  refer  to  the  embellishment  of 
more  open  spaces.     For  this  there  are  also  many 
suitable   subjects.      The   hardy   Fuchsias,   for   in- 
stance, make  a  bold  display  "during  the  summer, 
and  so  do  the  herbaceous  and  Tree  Peonies.     The 
last-named  may  not  be  suitable  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  both  Fuchsias  and  herbaceous  Pseonies 
will  thrive  and  flower  well  in  nearly  every  district 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'Groats.     Roses  of  sorts 
may  likewise  be  utilised  for  the   same  purpose. 
Bushes  of  the  old  China  Rose  I  have  seen  make  a 
fine  show  when  planted  in  masses  on  Grass ;  while 
a  naturally-grown  bush  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  produces 
an  effect  not  to  be  despised.      I  know  of  a  plant 
that  has  been  grown  thus  in  the  same  position  for 
ten  years,  and  it  never  fails  to  produce  a  profusion  of 
bloom  both  in  early  summer  and  late  autumn.     No 
pruning  whatever  is  done  beyond  cutting  out  dead 
branches  when  necessary.     Bold  clumps  of  Pampas 
Grass  may  also  be  planted  with  advantage  where 
they  are  likely  to  do  well,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  Bamboos  and  Torch  Lilies  (Tri- 
tomas).    The  last  named  will  produce  a  telling  and 
bright  effect  during  the  late  autumn  months,  and 
will  thrive  as  well  on  Grass  as  on  a  border.     Avoid, 
however,  the   common  error  of  planting  them   in 
lines,  but  rather  establish  in  bold  isolated  masses. 
Many  of  the  strong-growing  Ferns,  too,  are  suitable 
for  planting  in   clumps  and  so  are  some  of    the 
Spir^as,  such  as  S.  Aruncus  and  others,  Y'uccas  and 
the   Japanese    Polygonum    (P.   cuspidatum).      In 
addition  to  these,  shrubs  and  trees  of  sorts  as  well 
as  climbers  should  be    brought  into  use.     Of   the 
latter,  Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  &c.,  are 
useful  and  well  adapted  for  establishing  on  tree 
trunks  and  similar  positions. 

Some  discretion,  of  course,  must  be  used  in  ar- 
ranging the  plants  above  mentioned,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effect.  It  would  be  loss  of  labour, 
time,  and  expense  to  plant  any  hardy  subject  upon 
grassy  plots  without  first  considering  whether  it  is 
suitaljle  for  such  a  position.  Then,  again,  the 
immediate  surroundings  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  utterly  useless  to  plant, 
say,  a  clump  of  Bamboos  in  close  proximity  to  a 
bank  of  Laurels,  and  yet  I  have  seen  it  done  by 
those  who  should  have  known  better.  Over-crowd- 
ing, too,  must  be  guarded  against,  or  the  effect  will 
be  spoiled.  C,  L. 


well-decayed  manure  from  the  stockyard.  It  is 
generally  advised  that  the  tubers  be  lifted  when  the 
foli.age  has  ripened  and  planted  again  in  October, 
and  without  doubt  this  is  the  best,  plan  to  produce 
one  good  crop  of  llowers,  as  they  can  be  planted  on 
newly-manured  ground  :  but  where  the  occasional 
flowers  are  valued,  it  is  better  to  let  them  remain, 
saving  seed  from  the  best  flowers  and  sowing  one 
or  two  beds  every  year.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  but  this  is  not 
always  practicable,  and  with  care  in  transplanting 
they  do  just  as  well  if  sown  in  bo.xes. — J.  C. 
Tallack. 


DAFFODILS. 
I  WAS  pleased  to  see  that  the  naturalisation  of  this 
popular  flower  in   odd   nooks  and  comers  of  the 
pleasure  ground  and  wild  garden  was  likely  to  be 
extensively  carried  out.     There  is  perhaps  no  single 
flowerthat  so  well  deserves  a  permanent  homein  such 
quarters.     I  was  able  to  get  out  nearly  15,000  last 
winter  in  different  situations,  and  besides  brighten- 
ing the  foreground  and  thus  relieving  the  monotony 
of  breaks  of  Laurel  and  Rhododendron,  they  have 
furnished  an  unlimited  supply  of  cut  bloom  when 
this  was  in  special  request,  and  from  both  points  of 
view  their  usefulness  has  been  noticeable  from  the 
duration  of  the  flowering  season.     There  are  many 
spots  in  all  large  pleasure  grounds  where  effect  and 
utility  can  be  considered  even  more  than  an  abso- 
lute following  of  Nature  in  such  planting  operations 
as  the  naturalisation  of  Daffodils,  spots,  I  mean, 
where  it  is  not  out  of  character  to  mix  the  varieties 
to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  ,a  manner  that  a  fair 
display  of  bloom  is  furnished  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Daffodil  season.     I  have  before  noticed  how 
this  can  be  effected  by  breaking  up  the  soil  roughly, 
soaking  it  well,  and  planting  with  Hypericum  or 
the  small    Periwinkle,    a  handful    of    Grass    seed 
from  the  hayloft  being  scattered  thinly  between. 
With  the  idea  of  getting  a  little  colour  in  one  or 
two  of  these  places,  the  long  Grass  and  St.  John's- 
wort  were  cut  over  with  the  scythe,  and  the  ground 
planted  rather  thickly  with  the  old  double  Daffodil. 
The  effect  of  the  big  yellow  flowers  rising  from  the 
beautiful  green  carpet  of  the  young  growth  of  the 
Hypericum  has  been  very  pleasing.     In   more  open 
spots,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  walks 
or  of  the  mansion  where  the  planting  ha-s  been 
done,  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  Nature  as 
closely  as  possible,  both  in  confining  varieties  to 
special   places   and  in  drawing  out   the  edges  of 
the  clumps  in  an  irregular  manner.     When  Daf- 
fodils are  used  in  a  cut  state,   it   is  advisable  to 
set  up  the  flower  with  its  own  foliage  where  this  is 
possible  ;  whilst  for  bowls  or  temporary  jardiniferes 
I   have   found   the   following   arrangement   pretty 
and  effective:   Fill  the  tin  or  basket  thickly  with 
plants  of  Isolepis  gracilis,  cut  the  flower  with  some 
two  or  three  leaves,  and  insert  firndy  in  the  soil. 
If  a  little  care  is  taken  in  doing  this  it  has  a  very 
natural  appearance  ;  the  flowers  and  foliage  seem 
to  rise  from  a  thick  carpet  of  tall  Grass. 

Claremont.  E.  Burkell. 


Poppy  'Windflower  (Anemone  coronaria).— A 
good  strain  of  this  Anemone  produces  a  great  variety 
of  richly-coloured  flowers  which  are  most  useful  for 
cutting  or  for  making  bold  groups  of  colour  during 
spring  in  the  flower  garden.  No  other  hardy  spring- 
flowering  plant  can  compare  with  this  when  we 
consider  the  brightness  of  the  flowers,  their  variety 
and  individual  lasting  powers,  and  the  long  season 
in  which  they  are  in  fuU  beauty.  They  well  repay 
good  cultivation  in  the  matter  of  soil,  which  they 
prefer  somewhat  sandy  and  liberally  dressed  with 


SHORT  NOTES.-FLOWER. 

Plant  labels. — After  having  had  various  label?, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  beet  label  is, 
none  at  all.  If  the  name  of  a  plant  ia  not  worth, 
remembering,  it  is  not  worth  having,  I  have  httle 
doubt  that  many  besides  myself  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. — G.  H.  C. 

Spiraea  astilboides.— This  is  a  really  beautifu 
plant,  introduced  some  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wm.  Boll, 
ot  Chelsea.  It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  plant,  but  it  may 
be  had  in  bloom  by  forcing  as  early  as  the  month  of 
March.  I  eaw  it  in  quantity  during  April  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  at  HoUoway 
and  I  also  saw  it  past  its  best  with  Mr.  Swan  in  the 
Castle  Hill  Gardens,  Enjlefield  Green,  where  "it  had 
been  very  tine.— W.  H.  (r. 

Iris  Bludowi  is  very  pretty  now  in  a  mass  with 
Mr. Thompson  at  Ipswich,  but  probably  the  extremely 
short-lived  character  of  the  flowers  will  be  the  greatest 
failing.  The  quantity  of  flowets,  however,  which  the 
species  produces  atones  somewhat  for  their  all  too 
fleeting  character,  and  when  there  is  a  large  group  of 
the  plant,  such  as  the  one  referred  to,  its  beauty 
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can  be  enjoyed  over  a  longer  period.  It  is  of  a  dense 
dwarF  babifc,  rarely  exceeding  1  foot  in  height,  and 
the  flower-spikes  do  not  rise  much  taller.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  eoft  pale  yellow  colour  except  a  few  veins 
of  rich  brown  which  intersect  the  lower  and  larger 
petals.     It  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia. — A. 

Iris  prsecox  is  extremely  pretty  in  the  mass  at 
Ipswich,  and  the  way  in  which  it  grows  and  flowers 
upon  a  hot  and  dry  soil  would  mark  it  as  a  useful  plant 
for  gardens  generally.  It  is  of  dwai-f  habit  and  might 
be  effectively  used  as  a  front  row  in  a  border  of  I.  ger- 
mauica.  It  keeps  up  the  flowering  season  between  the 
fading  of  the  earlier  kinds  and  the  blooming  of  the 
germanica  forms,  which  in  all  their  rich  and  varied 
loveliness  come  later  on.  The  flowers  are  entirely  of 
a  self  pale  blue  colour,  and  borne  upon  short  stalks 
which  scarcely  rise  above  the  foliage. — II. 

Geranium  atlanticum. — Among  this  extensive 
genus  there  are  many  kinds  that  have  little  more  than 
a  botanical  interest,  but  that  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
above  named  species,  which  is  now  floweriog  finely  in 
a  pot  in  a  frame  with  Mr.  Thompson  at  Ipswich,  It 
grows  about  1  foot  high,  branches  freely,  and  flowers 
profusely.  Individually  the  flowers  are  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  of  a  pretty  shade  of  violet-purple,  inter- 
sected with  reddish  veins.  The  colour  fades  some- 
what after  the  flower  has  been  open  a  day  or  two,  but 
apart  from  this  it  ia  showy,  free,  and  effective,  and  (an 
be  recommended  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
genus. — H. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

TOMATOES  IN  PITS. 
If  heated  pits  of  any  kind  are  not  wanted  for 
plant  growing  during  tlie  summer,  they  miglit 
be  turned  to  good  account  for  growing  To- 
matoes. Each  season  we  have  had  tliem  in  our 
pits  tlie  crops  have  been  highly  remunerative, 
and  this  year  we  hope  to  improve  on  anything 
previously  done  in  the  same  jiositions.  We 
have  tried  training  the  plants  to  wires  and 
.stakes,  and  over  slates,  boards,  and  hurdles, 
but  having  found  the  last  to  answer  best, 
they  are  now  annually  fixed  in  the  pits  as  tliey 
.ai-e  wanted.  What  are  known  as  "  w.attled  " 
hurdles  are  the  best,  but  in  some  districts  tliey 
are  never  seen,  and  in  this  case  hurdles  formed 
of  strips  of  wood  nailed  together  may  be  sub.sti- 
tuted.  Our  pits  are  G  feet  wide,  with  a  single 
row  of  pipes  all  round,  and  on  the  latter  are 
rested  the  hurdles,  the  width  of  pit  just  stilting 
this  arr.angement.  Even  if  the  hurdles  could  not 
ba  thus  simply  laid  on  the  pipes,  very  little 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  otherwise  fixing 
them  about  12  inches  from  the  glass.  We  have 
also  tried  sever.al  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  arranging  of  the  plants  and  the  number  of 
these  required  for  each  pit.  What  I  now  con- 
sider the  simplest  and  best  plan  is  to  arrange 
the  plants  across  the  pits  in  double  rows,  these 
being  located  at  interv.als  of  two  lights,  half 
being  trained  to  the  right  and  the  rest  to  the 
left.  It  will  thus  be  seen  th.at  each  leading 
growth  can  extend  across  two  hurdles,  or  nearly 
two  lights,  passing  each  other  on  the  way. 
This  answers  far  better  than  stopping  tliem 
just  when  they  are  beginning  to  freely  form 
1^  Large  clusters  of  fruit.  Whether  few  or  many 
;plants  are  put  out  may  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. If  plentiful,  they  ought  to  be  planted 
and  trained  about  12  inches  apart,  no  side 
shoots  being  permitted  to  form,  but  if  scarce, 
then  fewer  may  be  put  out,  and  side  shoots 
laid  in  thinly  wherever  there  is  room  for  them. 
The  former,  being  tlie  quickest  way  of  covering 
the  hurdles  with  fruiting  growth,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, though  it  sometimes  happens  that  plants 
grown  on  the  extension  system  are  the  most 
jiroductive  in  the  end,  over-luxuriance  lieing  a 
great  liiudrance  to  free  fruiting.  The  latter 
f.act  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  the  site  is 
prepared  for  the  plants,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  advisable  to  adopt  a  starvation  method  of 
culture.     Supposing  the  pits  liave  been   used 


for  forcing  either  Potatoes,  Beans,  and  Aspara- 
gus, or  starting  Strawberries,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  remove  either  the  soil  or  heating  ma- 
terial that  may  have  been  used.     We  merely 
collect  the  former  into  good-sized  ridges  across 
the  beds,  no  fiu'ther  preparation  being  needetl. 
Formerly  the  plants  were  first  shifted  into  10- 
inch  or  larger  pots  and  half  plunged  into  the 
old  heating  material,  into  which  the  roots  also 
soon  found  their  way,  r.ank  top-growth,  how- 
ever, being  prevented  by  the  confined  state  of 
tlie  bulk  of  the  roots  in  the  pots.     Recently  the 
plan  of  preventing   grossness   and   consequent 
unfruitfulness  by  withholding  water  at  the  roots 
has  been  repeatedly  tried    with   good   results, 
and  the  pots  are  now  dispensed  with.     Should 
there   be  no  heating  material  already  in  a  pit 
intended  for  Tomatoes,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
l^ut  any  there,  a  ridge  of  fairly  rich  loamy  com- 
post about  2  feet  wide  and  18  inches  in  depth 
being  all   that   is   needed,   and   from   this   the 
plants  will  soon  reach  up  to  the  hurdles.     In 
any  case  tlie  soil  ought  to  be  firmly  rammed 
about  the  roots,  care  also  being  taken  to  keep 
the    old  ball  of  soil  and  roots  in  a  moist  state 
until  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  new 
comi)Ost.     A  mulching  of  short  manure  or  leaf 
soil  will  save  the  watering-jjot  considerably,  and 
if  all  goes  on  well  the  plants  should  be  kept 
uniformly  moist  at  the  roots.     Liquid  manure 
wiU  .also  be  beneficial  if  there  is  no  rich  food 
supply  underneath  the  soil.     As  before  hinted, 
a  gross  unfruitful  habit  may  easily  be  checked 
by  withholding  water  for  some  days,  and   no 
one  need  be  alarmed  at  seeing  tlie  plants  flag- 
ging badly,  as  they  are  the  more  likely  to  set  a 
good    crojj    under    this   drying-oii'    treatment. 
Dryness  at  the  n.iots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
lights  being  well  blocked  up  in   iireference  to 
sliding  them  up  or  down,  is  also  the  best  jire- 
ventive  of  disease.     The  leading  shoot.s  natu- 
rally have  a  tendency  to  draw  up  to  the  glass, 
and  unless  frequently  gone  over  and  carefully 
tied  down  to  the    hurdles  many  of  them  will 
get  broken.     During  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer all  superfluous  gi'owtli  should  be  removed 
as  fast  as  it  forms,  but  later  on  a  few  shoots 
ought  to  be  saved  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stems,  and  these  wiU    soon    show    fruit.     Air 
may  be  admitted  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  but  the  plants  must  never  be  sha<led 
or  syringed  overhead.     Tomatoes  succeed  fairly 
well  without  fire  heat  if  the  position  of  the  pit  is 
good,  though  they  will  be  much  more  profitable 
if  it  can  be  turned  on  in  dull  or  cold  weather. 

I.  M.  H. 


POTATOES  HOME-GROWN  AND  IMPORTED. 

A  FBIEND  who  has  been  making  about  2s.  per 
bushel  of  his  Potatoes  complains  that  at  this  price 
they  scarcely  pay  for  growing,  and  has  reduced 
the  area  hitherto  devoted  to  their  culture.  If  at 
this  price  Potatoes  are  not  remunerative,  what 
must  be  the  position  of  those  large  growers  who 
this  winter  have  been  obliged  to  sell  at  less  than 
Is.  per  bushel  7  Probably  never  during  the  time 
that  this  esculent  lias  been  in  general  use  have 
good  samples  been  sold  at  such  a  cheap  rate  as 
in  this  past  season.  Really  good  Magnums  have 
been  sold  at  20s.  per  ton  in  the  London  markets. 
The  depression  in  agriculture  caused  many  to  turn 
to  the  Potato  in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  a 
better  return  than  grain  crops,  and  no  dtiubt  money 
was  made  by  Potato  culture  for  some  years.  But 
the  consumption  has  not  nearly  kept  pace  with 
production  ;  the  large  stock  must  be  cleared  off  for 
what  they  will  make.  A  Covent  Garden  salesman, 
who  has  a  first-class  connection,  told  me  that  he 
had  found  the  greatest  difficulty  iu  making  £2  per 
ton  of  first-class  samples.  Deducting  expense  of 
carriage,  commission,  &c.,  there  can  be  little  or 
nothing  of  profit  left  to  the  gi'ower,  and  at  a  less 
price  than  this  there  must  be  an  absolute  loss. 


There  can  he  no  iloubt  that  the  ever  increasing 
amount  of  imported  Potatoes  in  spring  helps  to 
lower  the  value  of  home-grown  produce.  In  former 
years  prices  were  generally  better  during  the  early 
spring  months,  but  new  sources  of  supply  are  con- 
tinually being  discovered,  and  every  ton  of  new 
Potatoes  brought  into  this  country  from  abroad 
must  lessen  the  value  of  our  own  produce.  Hitherto 
the  Jersey  Potatoes  have  been  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  English  growers,  liut  now  we  are 
getting  abundant  supplies  from  the  Canary  Isles 
quite  a  mouth  earlier  than  the  Channel  Islands  can 
furnish  them.  Fine  kidney  Potatoes  have  been 
coming  in  plentifully  from  the  Canary  Isles  all 
through  last  month  ;  indeed  their  season  comes,  I 
think,  to  an  end  by  May.  We  may  certainly  in 
the  near  future  expect  large  supplies  from  these 
islands,  which  appear  to  have  just  the  climate  for 
early  Potatoes  and  some  other  things  that  are  in 
demand  in  spring  in  the  London  markets. 

J.  C.  B. 


LAXTON'S  PEAS. 


I  AM  pleased  to  find  that  you  have  reproduced  Mr. 
Laxton's  interesting  p.aper  which  he  read  on  PeaS 
at  the  Chiswick  vegetable  conference,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  did  its 
re-publication  evolve  a  discussion  on  Peas.  A  Pea 
election  of  .a  dozen  of  the  very  best  kinds  for  ordi- 
nary garden  use  would  not  be  a  bad  idea,  as  in  that 
way  it  might  be  possible  to  elicit  the  opinions  of 
many  g.ardeners  who  would  not  otherwise  care  to 
take  part  in  a  discussion.  I  am  all  the  more 
tempted  to  urge  this  matter  because  the  writer  of 
the  paper  referred  to,  Mr.  Laxton,  has  been  a  most 
prolific  raiser  of  Peas,  although  lie  has  of  late  been 
run  very  hard  by  Mr.  Eckford.  Almost  scores  cf 
tliese  Peas  have  from  time  to  time  been  grown 
at  Chiswick  for  trial,  and  have  received  certi- 
ficates of  merit,  showing  that  they  were  really  good 
sorts  and  yet  have  hardly  got  into  commerce. 
Of  all  Mr.  Laxton's  Peas  how  few  are  in  common 
use.  although  why  is  inexplicable,  except  for  the 
reason  that  they  did  not  eventually  meet  tlie  tastes 
of  growers  and  consumers.  For  a  time  Supreme 
was  a  most  popular  market  Pea,  but  its  dryness  and 
lack  of  flavour  have  told  against  it  so  much  that  it 
h.as  given  place  to  Telegraph,  Telephone,  and 
similar  large-podded  Peas,  although  neither  of 
those  just  named  are  to  be  regarded  as  first- 
class  in  flavour.  Mr.  Laxton's  very  best  hit 
for  quality  was  the  dwarf  green  Omega,  well 
described  .as  a  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  which  I 
still  grow  because  of  its  marked  excellence.  Did 
Mr.  L.axton  make  a  mistake  when  he  started  with 
the  Scimitar,  or  sword-shaped  podded  Peas  such  ;;s 
the  Auvergne?  No  doubt  from  this  source  consti- 
tution and  freedom  of  bearing  have  been  derived, 
but  then  how  largely  at  the  cost  of  flavour.  Nearly 
all  our  best  flavoured  Peas  are  straight-podded,  an 
odd  fact,  but  still,  nevertheless,  true.  Of  all  our 
tall  Peas  we  have  never  excelled  the  flavour  found 
in  British  Queen,  Stratbraore  Hero,  Champion  of 
England,  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  we  have  had  pre- 
sented many  varieties  which  are  more  prolific.  If 
one  kind  of  apparent  excellence  of  flavour  has 
come  up,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  a  select 
stock  of  an  old  sort  or  reproduction  of  it.  There 
has,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  been  put  into  tlie 
market  trade  a  more  popular  dwarf  late  Marrow 
than  Veitch's  Perfection.  Plenty  of  fine  prolific 
sorts  of  dw.arf  habit  suited  for  field  culture  have 
been  tried,  and  few  h.ave  stood  the  test.  If  with- 
out flavour  the  public  will  not  buy  again  ;  hence 
tlie  growers  have  found  it  needful  to  stick  to  the 
old  favourite  sorts.  Perhaps  many  good  new  Peas 
have  been  cast  aside  simply  to  make  room  for 
others,  as  they  came  from  the  raisers  in  sucli  rapid 
succession. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  our  greatest 
need  is  found  in  the  lack  of  comparative  earliness 
of  even  the  hardiest  kinds.  Whether  it  may  be 
eventually  Jiossilile  to  produce  a  race  of  Peas  which 
shall  be  so  hardy  tluit  they  will  bear  sowing  in  the 
autumn  and  will  bloom  and  pod  througli  April  and 
May,  is  a  problem  which  experts  may  well  try  to 
solve.     It  seems  difficult  to  understand  that  th? 
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mere  reproduction  by  the  score  through  cross-fer- 
tilisation of  sorts  that  liave  gone  before  or  are  in 
plenty  now  is  of  any  material  advantage.  If  some 
new  kind  were  produced  that  combined  remarkable 
properties  far  beyond  those  possessed  by  any  other 
variety,  it  might  prove  to  be  meritorious,  but  so 
far  among  Peas  of  recent  introduction  I  have  not 
found  any  appreciable  improvements  in  them.  Two 
years  ago  I  grew  a  Pea  of  somewhat  dwarf  habit 
which  seemed  to  possess  specially  good  qualities, 
but  I  soon  found  that,  like  so  many  other  novelties, 
it  had  not  been  properly  fixed,  and  the  general 
sample  was  as  mixed  as  would  be  the  sweejiings  of 
a  seed  shop.  I  destroyed  everything  but  one  plant, 
and  have  started  the  kind  literally  afresh.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  straight-podded  sorts  and  of  high 
flavour.  Whether  it  will  prove  to  be  all  that  was 
stated  remains  to  be  seen.  Peas  have  such  a  n.itu- 
ral  tendency  to  run  back  that  only  by  constant 
selection  or  the  weeding  out  of  inferior  forms  can 
they  be  kept  true  to  cliaracter.  To  do  this  well 
needs  not  only  sharp  eyes  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  type,  but  also  much  time  and 
patience.  It  is  only  through  the  exercise  of  this 
patient  watchfulness  that  our  wholesale  seed 
houses  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  old  sorts  in 
that  excellent  condition  still  found.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  more  Peas  are  intercrossed  the  more 
will  they  tend  to  variation  and  reversion ;  hence 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  stocks  of  new  kinds 
very  true.  I  should  like  to  see  my  idea  as  to  a  Pea 
election  adopted,  but  would  prefer  it  be  left  to  the 
close  of  the  season,  when  the  gi-owtli  and  character 
of  the  sorts  are  still  fresh  in  the  mind.  A.  D. 


TOMATO  PLANTS   UNHEALTHY. 

I  ENCLOSE  two  stems  of  Tomatoes — No.  1  a  healthy 
plant.  No.  2  a  diseased  one.  The  plants  were  put 
out  in  good  loamy  soil  in  January,  and  up  to  this 
last  week  they  have  done  well.  They  are  about 
G  feet  high  and  full  of  fruit.  The  plants  look 
vigorous  and  well  one  hour  and  the  next  they  flag, 
as  it  they  were  in  want  of  water,  but  no  amount  of 
that  will  bring  them  round.  The  disease  seems  to 
be  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  I  find  on 
cutting  the  stem  of  a  diseased  plant  that  it  is  very 
hard  and  woody,  and  dark  brown  in  colour,  with 
no  pith,  while  a  healthy  plant  I  find  is  white  in 
appearance,  with  a  vein  of  jiith  quite  down  to  the 
bottom.  I  have  grown  tliis  sort  five  years,  but  do 
not  know  the  name.  The  seed  was  imported  from 
France.  The  plants  have  been  well  attended  to  in 
regard  to  water,  ventilation,  &c.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  the  cause,  and  if  there  is  any  means  of 
stopping  the  disease.  I  believe  I  shall  lose  1000 
plants.— G.  F. 

*,*  In  aU  probability  the  stems  have  been 
injured,  either  by  something  mixed  with  a  top- 
dressing,  or  else  by  an  overdose  of  strong  special 
manure  of  some  kind.  Neitlier  surmise  may  be 
correct,  but  from  the  fact  of  the  stems  being 
injured  at  the  bottom,  or  just  where  they  would  be 
affected  by  a  powerful  manure,  notably  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  it  seems  feasible.  That  special 
manures  if  used  to  excess  or  recklessly  will  injure 
any  green  vegetable  matter,  including  the  stems  of 
plants  it  comes  into  contact  with,  I  have  found 
to  my  cost,  and  of  late  years  rarely  trust  these  in 
the  hands  of  careless  assistants.  If,  however, 
"  G.  F."  has  not  used  any  strong  special  manure, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  surfacing  or  dissolved  in 
water,  then  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  traceable  to 
the  ordinary  water.  For  instance,  last  season  a 
friend  of  mine  had  most  of  his  Chrysanthemums 
nearly  spoilt,  owing  to  strong  sewage  having  un- 
expectedly found  its  way  into  an  open  tank,  and  it 
may  be  '■  G.  F.'s  "  water  supply  is  also  poisoned  in 
some  way.  There  are  destructive  fungoid  diseases 
that  spread  on  the  surface  of  soils,  but  I  have 
never  known  a  case  of  the  loss  of  Tomato  plants 
from  this  cause.  Such  large  plants  as  those 
described  by  "  G.  F."  are  not  easily  recovered,  but 
prompt  measures  might  save  them.  I  should  advise 
that  all  the  stems  be  mounded  up  well  above  the 
injured  parts,  >i  moderately  rich  porous  compost 
being  used.  Then  it  the  plants  are  kept  some- 
what dry  at  the  roots  and  the  new  compost  con- 


stantly moist,  a  brisk  heat,  accompanied  by  atmo- 
spheric moisture  being  maintained,  new  and  strong 
roots  may  be  emitted  from  the  stems  above  the 
injured  part,  and  a  fresh  start  be  maj:le.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  shade  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine 
till  they  have  recovered  somewhat.  This  is  a  most 
uncommon  case  of  failure,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  results  from  any  remedies  that  may  be 
tried.— "W.  Iggulden'. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  WATER  FAIRY  FLOWER. 

The  illustration  of  the  Shui  Sin  Far,  or  Chinese 
Water  Fairy  Flower,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this 
splendid  variety  of  Narcissu.s  Tazetta,  which  is 
universally  cultivated  in  the  Celestial  Empire  as 
one  of  the  essential  accompaniments  of  the  new 
year  festival.  The  legend  as  to  its  origin  is 
well  known,  and  was  particularly  refeiTed  to  in 


form  and  habit  to  the  double.  The  bulbs  are 
cultivated  as  annuals,  and  although  they  sur- 
vive a  second  season  after  being  sent  out  from 
the  farms,  they  seldom  bloom  in  South  China, 
and  are  generally  thrown  away  after  the  flower- 
ing season  is  over.  J.  Baeton. 

Jlon<)-Koiuj. 

*^*  This  variety  of  NarcLssus  Tazetta  was 
largely  imported  last  year  by  some  of  our  London 
seedsmen,  and  by  tlie  kindness  of  Mr.  Barr  we 
were  enabled  to  grow  some  bulbs.  One  of 
these,  placed  in  a  bowl  such  as  that  represented  in 
the  engraving,  and  filled  with  small  stones  and 
water,  flowered  freely,  producing  seven  spikes  of 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  very  sweetly  scented, 
and  the  plant  grown  thus  is  a  very  suitable  oV>ject 
for  room  decoration.  We  hope  at  an  early  date 
to  give  an  illustration  sliowing  the  efl'ect  of  a 
mass  of  this  Narcissus  as  growing  in  the  open 
air  in  China. — Ed, 


A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE  IN  APRIL. 
Feom  the  letters  I  have  received  concerning 
my  brief  notes  on  my  small  greenhouse,  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  are  not  without  interest  to 
others  besides  myself,  nor  do  I  think  the  reason 
is  far  to  seek.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  writer,  but 
arises  simply  from  this  fact,  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  the  lovers  of  a  garden  whose  space 
and  means  are  circumscribed  and  who  are  always 
glad  to  hear  of  the  successes  or  failures  of  those 
who  are  similarly  situated,  just  as  when  one  goes 
through  some  grand  gardens  he  feels  all  this  is 
very  grand  and  fine,  but  he  cannot  attempt  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  so  it  is  cariare  to  him ;  but 
when  he  goes  "  pooching  about,"  as  I  was  once 
told,  the  garden  of  a  brother  florist,  he  feels  that  it 
has  a  far  deeper  interest  for  him.  Here  he  can  per- 
haps get  a  hint  or  two  that  may  be  useful ;  here  he 
can  see  how  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and 
riddles  solved  which  at  one  time  puzzled  him 
greatly.  I  am  aware  that  even  in  big  places  there 
are  difficulties,  but  I  also  know  the  resources 
are  great  too.  I  may  grow  half-a-dozen  winter- 
flowering  Carnations,  but  I  derive  little  benefit 
from  seeing  in  a  big  place  600  plants  of  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  and  the  same  number  of  Ger- 
mania.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  continue 
my  notes  on  my  small  greenhouse. 

Of  coiu-se,  there  wUl  be  as  the  months  progress 
some  survivals  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  thus, 
although  all  the  early-flowering  bulbs  which  I 
have  used — Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Daffo- 
dils, Tulips,  &c.— have  departed,  still  a  few  of 
the  Cyclamens  and  the  Cinerarias,  which  helped 
to  make  the  house  gay,  occupy  their  places  ; 
in  fact,  the  Cyclamens  are,  I  think,  better 
now  than  they  "were  last  month.  The  higher 
temperature  suits  them  better,  and  there  is 
more  freedom  of  flowering  amongst  them  than 
of   March  2,  1889.     The  native    when  the  temperature  was  lower,  or  rather,  I  should 

say,  the  flowers  do  not  damp  off  as  they  were  apt 
to"do.  There  is  no  question  that  they  like  warmth, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  I  am  obliged 
t  o  sacrifice  excellence  to  convenience,  content  ing  my- 
self with  smaller  results,  but  there  are  other  plants 
and  bulbs  which  have  now  asserted  themselves  and 
make  the  house  gay.     I  have  three  plants  of  a  bulb 


A  fine  specimen  of  the  Water  Fairy  Flower.   Engraved 
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cultivation  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
growth  of  a  few  bulbs  for  the  new  year,  but 
mucli  store  is  set  by  them  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  blooming  them  at  the  right  time,  as 
the  date  of  tlie  festival  varies  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  that  of  tlie  Western  Easter.     An 


ordinary-sized  bull)  bears  from  four  to  six  spikes  |  ^\^\^.\i  jg  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it  ought 


of  bloom,  and  as  a  pot  plant,  tlierefore,  the 
Water  Fairy  Flower  produces  a  very  fine  efi'ect, 
as  if  four  or  five  liulljs  are  grown  in  a  pan  a 
mass  of  bloom  results ;  planted  thickly  in  a  large 
bed  the  eflect  is  simply  magnificent,  as  the 
flowers  stand  well  up  above  the  broad  strap- 
leaved  foliage,  which  is  itself  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  few  more  delightful  objects  can  be 
imagined  than  this  fragrant  mass  of  bloom  on  a 
cool  winter's  morning  after  the  heat  and  dis- 
comf(jrt  of  a  tropical  summer. 

Botli  the  single  and  double  varieties  are  culti- 
vated, but  the  single  form  is  much  superior  in 


to  be— Tropa:olum  tricolor.  I  know  nothing  in  a 
small  way  more  gay  or  pretty  than  a  good  plant  of 
this.  Mine  are  trained  on  a  wire  trellis,  which  they 
completely  cover  and  hang  about  in  festoons.  They 
have  generally  done  well.  This  year  they  flowered 
freelv  as  usual,  but  from  some  cause  or  other 
the  foliag  every  soon  became  yellow.  I  rather 
fancy  from  manure  watering  ;  however,  this  is  sim- 
ply "an  accident,  and  I  cannot  too  highly  re- 
co'mmend  them  for  the  gay  and  singular  character 
of  their  flowers.  I  have  had  about  half-a-dozen 
pots  of  Lachenalia  tricolor,  with  its  very  showy 
flowers,  and  one  or  two  Lachenalia  Nelsoni  and 
luteola,  but  these  latter  have  not  done  well  with  me 
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this  year.  I  quite  thinic  that  the  best  way  of  grow- 
ing these  Lachenalias  is  in  baskets,  for  the  foliage  is 
iintidy-looking,  hangmg  down  so  much  as  it  does  ; 
but  1  have  no  room  for  this.  The  baskets  would 
hang  down  over  the  other  plants  to  their  injury. 
Another  bulb  I  have  about  four  pots  of,  and 
which  I  can  highly  recommend,  is  Allium  Hermetti 
grandiflorum  ;  in  its  inflorescence  it  is  very  much 
like  the  well-known  neapolitanum,  but  it  is  very 
much  better  ;  it  is  dwarfer,  and  the  flower  stems 
come  up  straight  at  once  ;  whereas  in  neapolitanum 
they  bend  down  and  come  up  straight  afterwards.  The 
blooms  last  a  long  time,  and  although  it  has  a  very 
faint  soupqon  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  tribe,  it  is 
not  offensive,  and  when  mixed  in  a  bouquet  with 
sweet-smelling  flowers  such  as  Wallflowers  and 
Mignonette  it  is  not  distinguishable. 

The  chief  colour  in  the  house  is  now  furnished  by 
some  eight  small  plants  of  Azalea  mollis  and  three 
or  four  of  the  Indian  Azaleas,  so  called.  The  former 
are  of  various  shades  of  yellow  and  orange,  while  of 
the  latter  I  have  now  in  fine  bloom  a  plant  of  that 
exquisite  pink-coloured  flower  Mrs.  Turner,  another 
of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  one  of  ApoUon.  These 
plants  are  not  trained,  but  allowed  to  grow  naturally, 
and  I  have  not  repotted  them  for  three  years.  I 
merely  take  off  the  surface  and  add  some  fresh 
peat  and  sand,  and  they  do  very  well  under  this 
treatment,  for  there  is  not  a  leaf  to  be  seen  on  them, 
they  are  so  completely  covered  with  flowers ;  in 
fact,  in  this  matter  of  repotting  I  believe  that  a 
good  many  plants  are  more  injured  than  benefited 
by  it.  When  these  Azaleas  have  done  flowering 
they  are  taken  down  into  the  annexe,  and  there 
under  the  shade  of  the  Vine  they  make  their 
growth.  I  know  that  it  is  recommended  at  this 
time  to  place  them  in  heat,  but  I  have  none  at  my 
command,  and  they  make  quite  enough  growth  for 
me  in  this  way,  and  continue  to  bloom  veiy  freely, 
which  is  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at ;  and  I  am 
never  troubled  with  thrips,  which  I  should  probably 
be  if  I  gave  them  heat.  The  plants  of  A.  mollis 
are  stood  out  in  a  shady  place  to  make  their  growth. 
Some  advocate  planting  them  out  and  taking  them 
up  again  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  but  as  my  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  keep  my  plants  small,  I  do  not 
adopt  this  plan. 

One  of  the  prettiest  plants  and  certainly  one  of 
the  sweetest  that  I  have  had  in  bloom  this  month 
is  Primula  verticillata  ;  it  has  a  centre  stem  about 
18  inches  high,  with  three  whorls  of  flower,  and 
then  from  the  bottom  of  this  stem  six  flower- 
stems  come  out  almost  at  right  angles,  making 
quite  a  symmetrical  plant  without  any  training. 
This  and  its  peculiarly  dusty  foliage  make 
it  a  noticeable  object.  I  have  besides  half- 
a-dozen  plants  of  Primula  Sieboldi  and  its  varieties. 
These  do  not  bloom  so  freely  as  some  of  the  Primu- 
las, but  they  are  elegant  and  graceful  in  habit,  and 
the  flowers  are  very  useful  for  cutting.  Now,  too, 
some  of  the  zonal  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  axe 
beginning  to  show  flowers— that  very  distinct  white 
Volonte  Nationale  .album  is  in  full  bloom,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  and  purest  white  of  this  class. 

There  are  few  plants  which  I  found  more  useful 
for  adding  lightness  to  the  house  during  "the  early 
months  of  the  year,  and  especially  now,  than  the 
pretty  annual  Schizanthus.  I  have  now  about  h.alf-a- 
dozen  pots  of  it  in  full  flower.  Everyone  who  comes 
into  the  house  is  delighted  with  it,  for,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  but  little  known.  I  sow  the  seed  at  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  prick  them  off, 
three  or  four  into  a  G-inch  pot.  they  are  kept  in  a 
cool  frame  until  frost  sets  in, and  are  then  removed  to 
the  annexe,  where  they  remain  until  a  place  can  be 
found  for  them  in  the  greenhouse.  With  me  they 
begin  to  flower  at  tlie  end  of  March,  but  when  he.at 
is  used  they  can  be  had  during  January  .and  Feb- 
ruary, and  I  am  nnich  suiprised  that' those  who 
have  to  fill  large  houses  at  this  season  of  the  year 
do  not  more  utilise  this  and  other  balf-h.ardy 
annuals,  such  as  Browallias,  dwarf  Scabious,  &c. 
When  it  is  desired  to  set  out  flowers  in  a  light  .and 
graceful  manner,  there  are  few  things  that  are 
more  service.able  than  the  Schizanthus:  tliere  are 
v.irions    species,   and    tliey    vary   much    in   their 


colouring,  so  that  there  may  be  a  very  pleasant 
variety  perhaps  in  the  same  pot.  I  have  also  at 
present  in  flower  .a  few  pots  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations  Alegati^re,  Vulcan,  and  others.  They 
do  not  come  in  so  e.arly  with  me  as  they  might, 
owing  to  the  house  not  being  warmed,  but  now  they 
are  very  useful,  and  their  sweet  perfume  makes  them 
very  accept.able.  I  have  also  a  few  small  plants  of 
Abutilon  which  also  add  to  the  colour  of  the  house 
during  this  season.  I  cannot  allow  them  to  grow 
larger,  as  I  have  not  space  for  them,  and  so  am 
obliged  to  renew  them  from  cuttings  from  ye.ar  to 
year. 

This  then  is  the  aspect  of  my  little  greenhouse  at 
this  time.  I  see  symptoms  of  change.  Pelargoniums 
are  beginning  to  show  for  bloom,  and  in  another 
three  weeks  the  aspect  of  the  house  will  be  very 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present. 

I  have  found  one  or  two  plants  of  Fuchsia  splen- 
dens  most  useful  for  flowering  in  the  early  spring, 
and  they  are  now  in  bloom  in  the  house.  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  this  plant  is  not  more  used ; 
its  red  flowers  with  green  tops  are  most  striking, 
and  it  is  very  good  for  cutting,  being  like  all  the 
tribe  graceful  in  its  habit.  Another  plant  I  find  also 
useful  is  Lonicer.a  semperflorens,  which  well  deserves 
its  name,  for  it  is  very  persistent  in  flowering.  Of 
course,  the  difficulty  with  me  is  to  give  it  sufficient 
room,  and  I  am  obliged  to  raise  plants  and  cast  out 
the  old  ones.  Thus  I  lose  a  good  deal,  but  I  have 
the  consolation  that  it  is  not  only  the  possessor  of 
one  small  greenhouse  who  complains  of  being 
crowded  out,  but  those  who  have  a  score  make  the 
same  complaint.  Delta. 


Leaf  bracts  of  Rhododendrons.  —  These 
bracts  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  Rhodo- 
dendron Aucklandi,  and  when  the  new  growth  is 
pushed  forth  they  hang  down  in  long  shreds,  bright 
puik  in  colour.  Another  of  the  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  which  the  character  is  very  pronounced 
is  in  the  curious  hairy-leaved  R.  barbatum,  but  in  its 
case  the  bracts  are  bright  crimson.  In  addition  to 
the  beauty  of  its  bracts,  R.  Aucklandi  is  clothed 
with  noble  foliage ;  indeed,  many  of  these  green- 
house Rhododendrons  are  apart  from  their  flowers 
very  beautiful.  Those  with  coloured  bracts  as  well 
as  those  in  which  the  young  leaves  are  brightly 
tinged  are  in  every  case  of  a  more  decided  hue 
where  the  plants  are  fully  exposed  to  the  light  than 
if  they  are  partially  or  wholly  shaded. — H.  P. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  in  the  green- 
house.— Though  this  is  usually  grown  in  a  stove, 
it  does  well  in  the  greenhouse.  Not  only  does  its 
foliage  l.ast  well  when  cut,  but  it  is  one  o"f  the  best 
pl.ants  that  can  be  grown  for  room  decoration,  as  it 
rivals  the  Aspidistra  in  the  way  in  which  it  adapts 
itself  to  apparently  uncongeni.al  surroundings.  A 
plant  of  it  has  been  on  the  floor  of  a  room  in  my 
cottage  for  more  than  two  years,  and  though  it  is 
quite  away  from  the  window  and  the  room  has  had 
no  fire  on  many  of  the  sharpest  nights  of  winter 
during  that  period,  it  has  made  good  progress,  and 
is  now  a  much  stronger  and  better  plant  than  it 
was  when  first  brought  in.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
make  such  strong  growth  as  it  would  if  grown  in 
heat,  but  this  is  an  advantage  rather  than  other- 
wise, as  it  does  not  get  too  big  for  its  position. — 
J.  C.  Tallack. 

Dianellas. — Tliese  form  a  genus  of  Australian 
Liliaceous  plants  that  grow  into  large  masses  of 
deep  green  Sedge-like  foliage,  which  at  this  season  of 
theyearare  overtopped  by  brancbingpaniclesof  blos- 
soms for  the  most  part  of  a  light  blue  colour,  against 
which  the  yellow  or  orange-tinted  anthers  stand  out 
conspicuously.  The  Dianellas  are  just  now  very  at- 
tractive, though  they  are  most  showy  when  the  bright 
blue  ben-ies  are  ripe.  On  D.  aspera,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best,  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  large  Peas, 
and  of  a  bright  rich  blue  colour.  As  the  fruit-laden 
panicles  stand  well  above  the  foliage  they  are,  of 
course,  most  conspicuous,  and  retain  their  beauty 
for  a  considerable  time,  that  is  if  they  are  un'- 
touched  by  birds,  for  I  h.ave  had  plants  totally 
stripped  by  them  in  a  few  hours.  There  are  several 
other  species  of  Dianella,  but  through  the  whole  of 
them  there  runs  a  strong  family  likeness,  and  thev 


all  succeed  under  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment. 
To  be  effective,  however,  they  need  to  be  grown  in 
large  masses  or  clumps,  as  small  plants  confined  in 
pots  are  seldom  or  never  satisfactory.  A  large  pot 
or  tubful,  as  we  often  see  in  the  case  of  the  old  blue 
Agapanthus,  shows  the  stronger  growing  kinds  off 
to  advantage,  but  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
way,  where  a  suitable  space  exists,  is  to  plant  them 
out  in  the  conservatory  border,  as  so  treated  the 
foliage  usually  becomes  more  richly  coloured  than 
where  they  are  confined  in  pots.  Other  species  be- 
sides that  previously  mentioned  are  D.  Cferulea,  inter- 
media, la3vis,  and  tasmanica.  They  are  all  easily 
increased  by  division,  or  the  seeds  germinate  readily 
and  grow  away  quickly  when  favourably  placed. — T. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE   FLAMINGO  FLOWER. 

When  one  recalls  the  varieties  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  that  were  seen  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  introduction  into  this  country  and 
compares  them  with  those  grown  at  the  present 
day,  the  great  advance  made  in  the  case  of  this 
Anthurium  will  be  evident.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
varieties  with  scarlet  spathes,  but  the  difference 
between  some  of  them  is  so  slight  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  There  is  one  feature  too  often  overlooked 
in  selecting  varieties  of  this  Anthurium,  and  that 
is  the  objectionable  habit  some  have  of  the  spathe 
becoming  twisted  around  the  stem  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  good  deal  of  the  size  of  the  flower 
is  lost.  In  selecting  seedlings,  this  is  one  point 
that  should  be  fully  considered,  for  though  the 
seed  may  be  saved  only  from  fine  flat  flowers,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  progeny  will  be  all  of 
equ.al  merit,  for  this  Anthurium  is  very  variable 
when  raised  from  seed.  Seedlings  on  flowering, 
however,  for  the  first  time  must  not  be  judged 
too  severely,  as  they  will  after  a  season  or  two 
often  improve  in  a  marked  manner.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  was  brought  home  to  me  in  the 
case  of  a  batch  of  young  plants  raised  from  seed 
which  was  saved  from  a  good  variety,  and  as  the 
seedlings  flowered  for  the  flrst  time,  they  were  all 
condemned  as  vastly  inferior  to  their  parent.  How- 
ever, it  was  resolved  to  give  them  a  further  chance, 
and  all  the  flowers  were  at  once  cut  off,  the  plants 
repotted  and  encouraged  to  grow  aw.ay  freely.  The 
following  season  all  the  flowers  were  removed  as 
soon  as  thej'  could  be  seen,  but  the  next  year  (by 
which  time  the  plants  had  become  vigorous)  the 
blooms  were  allowed  to  open,  when  their  quality 
fully  justified  such  a  mode  of  treatment.  Again,  I 
have  saved  seed  from  some  of  the  spotted  varieties, 
and  while  many  of  them  on  flowering  turned  out  to 
be  only  the  ordinary  A.  Scherzerianum  and  never 
showed  any  signs  of  change,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  a  few  whose  first  two  or  three  flowers 
were  scarlet,  but  the  later  ones  came  spotted,  and 
the  plants  retained  this  character  afterwards.  The 
raising  of  Anthuriums  from  seed  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  and  at  the  same  time  very  interesting. 
The  seed  takes  about  one  year  to  mature,  and  con- 
sequently we  are  just  gathering  that  which  resulted 
from  last  year's  flowering.  It  is  easy  to  see  when 
they  are  ripe,  as  the  pulp  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded becomes  of  an  orange-scarlet  colour,  and 
when  this  takes  place  the  earliest  of  them  will  soon 
drop,  but  when  this  happens  they  are  easily  found, 
as  their  bright  hue  renders  them  very  conspicuous. 
It  is  much  better  to  leave  a  few  to  drop  than  to 
gather  them  too  soon.  By  some  the  seeds  are  kept 
for  the  pulp  which  surrounds  them  to  become  dry, 
but  I  prefer  to  sow  at  once,  as  the  seed  then  ger- 
minates much  more  readily  than  if  it  is  kept  for 
some  time.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sooner  they 
are  sown  the  stronger  will  be  the  young  plants  by 
the  time  winter  sets  in.  Before  sowing  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  rub  them  with  some  dry  s.and  to 
remove  the  glutinous  pulp  in  which  they  are  em- 
bedded. Whether  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  the  drain- 
age must  be  good,  and  the  pots  filled  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  with  a  compost  consisting  of  peat, 
chopped  Sphagnum,  and  silver  sand,  as  in  such 
material  the  roots  run  freely.  The  seed,  having 
been  thinly  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
should  be  covered  with  silver  sand,  and  when  this  is 
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done  the  best  place  for  the  seed  pots  is  in  a  close 
propagating  case  in  a  stove  temperature,  as  the 
seeds  germinate  mucli  more  readily  when  they  are 
kept  in  an  even  state  of  moisture  than  it  they  are 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  plant 
stove.  When  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently 
advanced  they  may  be  potted  off.  using  for  tlie 
purpose  small  pots,  and  the  same  kind  of  compost 
as  that  in  which  they  were  sown.  The  young 
plants  make  more  rapid  progress  if  they  are  kept 
during  tlieir  earlier  stages  in  a  close  case,  as  the 
moisture-hulen  atmosphere  just  suits  their  require- 
ments. After  the  (lowering season  is  over  is  a  good 
time  to  repot  the  larger  Anthuriums,  and  from  the 
copious  supplies  of  water  necessary  for  their  well 
doing,  tlie  soil  around  the  roots  is  often  in  a  very 
decomposed  state,  and  when  this  happens  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  should  be  shaken  or  washed  from 
the  roots  before  repotting  them.  A  compost  that 
remains  sweet  for  a-  long  time  is  a  mixture  ot 
fibrous  peat,  Sphagnum,  nodules  of  charcoal,  and 
silver  sand,  and  this  just  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  Antluiriums.  H.  P. 


PLANTS  FOR  SMALL  CONSERVATORIES. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  increase  of  late 
years  in  tlie  number  of  anrateur  gardeners,  and 
perhaps  the  increase  is  hardly  so  remarkable  as 
the  increased  ability  shown  by  snch  amateurs  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  various  specialities  tliey 
take  in  liaud,  a  fact  no  Joiibt  largely  attribut- 
able to  tlie  cheap  horticultural  press,  wliicli 
aflbrds  sound  and  practical  information  to  all 
lovers  of  a  garden.  In  common  with  most  gar- 
deners, I  get  complaints  occasionally  from  ama- 
teurs that  this  or  that  is  not  doing  satisfactorily, 
especially,  as  a  rule,  among  the  various  ininatcs 
of  the  small  conservatories,  and  I  have  there- 
fore penned  a  short  list  of  plants  tliat  are  almost 
certain  (with  ordinary  care  and  attention)  to  do 
well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many 
plants  hardly  suitable  for  the  amateur  grower, 
unless  ho  can  bestow  upon  them  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  exceptional  skill,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  advisable  to  attempt  their  culti- 
vation. All  soft-wooded  plants,  for  instance, 
that  are  very  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  insect 
pests,  as  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  Cine- 
rarias, Calceolarias,  <fec. ,  and  hard- wooded  and 
Australian  plants,  as  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Pimeleas, 
Chorozeinas,  and  the  like,  are  unsuitable. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  things  at  once 
comparatively  hardy,  easy  of  culture,  and 
nearly  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  of 
such  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  small  con- 
servatory. It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset 
that  a  considerable  number  of  well-gi'own  small 
plants  are  far  more  desirable  iu  such  structures 
than  a  few  large  straggling  specimens.  To  com- 
mence with  a  few  things  useful  at  the  present 
time,  two  very  attractive  plants  are  the  white 
and  yellow  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  (Bulbo- 
codium),  and  a  lengthened  season  of  these  can 
be  secured  by  two  separate  pottings  of  the  bulbs 
in  October  and  the  beginning  of  December. 
Laclieiialia  ti'icolor  is  a  handsome  little  plant, 
easy  of  culture,  and,  like  the  Narcissus,  requires 
only  the  shelter  of  a  glass  structure,  from  which 
frost  can  be  excluded,  to  have  it  in  perfection. 
Primula  obconica  is  a  plant  for  all.  We  have  a 
number  on  the  front  stage  of  a  cool  greenhouse 
that  have  been  tlowcriiig  profusely  for  months, 
and  the  young  flower-spikes  are  still  making 
their  appearance.  The  amateur  who  wishes 
to  commence  the  cultivation  of  this  Primula 
should  jirocure  twt)  or  three  old  plants  next 
month,  s]ilit  each  into  four  or  five  pieces,  pot  in 
a  fairly  liglic  open  s<jil,  and  grow  on  thmugh 
the  summer  in  a  cool  frame.  If  show  Pelar- 
goniums are  objectionable,  the  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  zonal  section,  and  a  few  of  the 


free-flowering  varieties  are  always  acceptable 
for  their  bright  colours.  They  will  not  throw 
much  rtowor  through  the  winter  months  unless 
a  minimum  temperature  of  55°  can  be  obtained, 
but  with  the  advent  of  genial  spring  weather 
they  wUl  produce  a  display  that  will  be  main- 
tained more  or  less  initil  the  autumn.  Such 
varieties  as  Raspail,  Guillion  Mangilli,  H. 
Jacoby,  Colonel  Seeley,  and  Constance  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  small  collection.  Use 
nearly  all  loam  when  these  Geraniinns  are 
transferred  to  flowering  pots  to  ensure  a  short 
stocky  growth  and  plenty  of  flower.  Saxifraga 
pyramidalis  is  another  wonderfully  pretty  thing 
that  is  easily  grown.  Insert  side  shoots  or  off- 
sets in  small  pots,  strike  in  a  cold  frame  that  is 
lightly  shaded,  and  transfer  to  4J-inch  pots 
when  the  catting  pots  are  full  of  roots.  This 
plant  likes  a  nice  open  soil  with  which  a  few 
handfuls  of  broken  crocks  or  charcoal  have  been 
incorporated  ;  damp  is  its  chief  enemy,  and  a 
sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  that  no  water 
lodges  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  as  it  advances 
towards  the  flowering  stage,  or  the  bud  will  be 
destroyed.  Rochea  falcata  is  another  handsome 
succulent  also  easy  of  culture.  I  believe  the 
tuberous  Begonia  is  likely  to  become  the  ama- 
teur's plant  ;  it  is  so  easily  grown,  practically 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  has  a  long  season. 
It  is  licit  necessary  to  enlarge  here  on  its  cul- 
ture in  pots,  as  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
ventilated  by  able  and  successful  cultivators, 
but  I  may  just  mention  that  the  upright  flowered 
section  of  singles  and  the  compact  very  free 
doubles  (of  which  Octavia  is  a  type)  are  best  for 
pot  work.  The  line-leaved  white  Marguerite  is 
also  an  amateur's  plant,  as  it  is  easy  of  culture, 
very  free,  and  also  exempt  from  tlie  disease  so 
often  fatal  to  the  large-foliaged  varieties.  Dra- 
c;ena  indivisa,  D.  gracilis,  and  Aspidistra  lurida 
variegata  are  three  serviceable  foliage  plants, 
but  in  their  case  the  amateur  may  possibly  have 
to  rely  on  others  to  increase  his  stock.  If  a 
smaller  variegated  plant  is  required,  Plialan- 
gium  argenteum  lineare  may  be  grown.  For 
a  combination  of  flower  and  foliage  and  to  give 
a  semi-tropical  appearance  to  the  structures 
under  consideration  there  is  probably  nothing 
better  than  a  small  collection  of  the  new  dwarf 
Cannas  ;  they  are  very  handsome  plants  and  will 
ere  long  be  indispensable  in  the  cool  greenhouse. 
Store  away  in  dry  earth  during  the  winter 
months  in  any  place  from  which  frost  can  be 
excluded,  pot  up  in  early  spring  in  any  (uxlinary 
soil,  water  sparingly  for  a  time,  but  give  a  co- 
pious supply  as  the  leaves  develop.  A  few 
plants  of  drooping  and  trailing  habit  will  be 
serviceable  to  form  an  edging,  and  to  hang  down 
over  the  side  of  the  staging,  and  tliese  can  be 
found  iu  Isolepis  gi-aoilis,  iu  the  green  and  varie- 
gated Tradescaut,  and  in  the  common  Musk.  A 
few  wire  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  are 
attractive  in  all  conservatories  whether  large  or 
small.  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  all-round  basket  plants  in  cultivation 
for  a  cool  house,  as  it  forms  a  dense  mass  of  foli- 
age very  quickly,  and  the  thread-like  runners 
supporting  the  young  plants  are  just  what  is  re- 
quired in  an  overhanging  plant.  There  is  a  varie- 
gated or  rather  a  tricolor  form  of  this  which  is 
very  handsome,  but  it  is  of  poor  weakly  growth 
when  compared  with  the  type.  One  or  t\yo  of 
the  Camiianulas,  as  carpatica  and  its  varieties 
and  fragilis,  are  also  useful  for  this  purpose, 
whilst  Tf  a  mass  of  green  is  required  a  good 
centre  plant  of  Adiaiituni  gi'acillimum,  and  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  basket  clothed  with 
Selaginclla  or  a  well-furnished  basket  '.>f  Adian- 
tum  conciiinum  leave  little  to  be  desired.  If  a  few 
plants  are  required  for  covering  roofs  and  pillars 
(it  is  not  advisable  to  select  for  small  houses  very 


free-growing  creepers,as,  forinstance,  the  Cobseas 
or  Tacsonia  exoniensis),  three  plants  that  may 
be  likely  to  give  satisfaction  in  their  respective 
colours  are  Plumbago  capensis,  Habrothaninus 
elegans,  and  Solanum  Comptonianuni.  All  small 
conservatories  require  to  be  shaded  in  some  way, 
especially  in  these  days  of  scanty  woodwork  and 
very  large  panes  of  glass.  A  little  fresh  lime 
mixed  very  thinly  with  sour  milk  and  put  on 
with  the  syringe  will  answer  the  purpose,  or  if 
the  glaring  white  is  objected  to,  summer  cloud 
can  be  applied  in  a  similar  manner. 

Claremont,  E.  Burrell. 


DRIED  BULBS  OF  LILIUM  HAREISI. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  bulbs  of  this 
Lily  mentioned  in  The  Garden,  May  3  (p.  421), 
ilid  not  start  more  quickly  into  growth,  for,  as  a 
rule,  they  soon  commence  to  grow  when  placed 
under  favourable  conditions.  I  should  think  it  was 
due  to  their  being  potted  and  placed  in  heat  at 
once,  as  some  that  I  obtained  about  the  same  time 
and  treated  in  a  similar  fashion,  except  that  they 
were  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  just  protected 
from  frost,  commenced  to  push  forth  roots  at  once. 
By  Christmas  the  foliage  made  its  appearance 
above  ground,  when  they  were  removed  to  the 
greenhouse,  and  now  some  of  the  earliest  are  almost 
in  flower.  Though  the  Lilies  mentioned  on  p.  421 
were  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  their  nearness  to 
the  hot-water  pipes  wou'ld  suggest  that  they  were 
there  much  warmer  than  in  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  possibly  the  soil  at  times  got  very  dry. 
The  fact  that  the  bulbs  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
forced,  unless  they. are  well  rooted,  before  taking 
them  in  heat  is  fully  recognised  by  those  who  grow 
them  in  quantity  for  market ;  hence  the  desire  to 
get  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  &c.,  potted  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  they  may  become  thoroughly 
established  before  forcing  them.  By  many  the 
pots  of  bulbs  are  stood  in  a  bed,  given  a  good 
watering,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coatuig  of 
ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  refuse,  as  the  uniform  tempera- 
ture and  even  state  of  moisture  thus  given  them  are 
very  favourable  for  the  action  of  rooting.  Then 
when  they  are  removed  to  the  forcing  house  the 
ilowers  quickly  appear,  while  it  potted  and  attempted 
to  be  forced  at  once,  the  majority  would  refuse  to 
start  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  query,  "  Is  the  Bermuda  Lily 
grown  and  exported  by  the  Japanese  ?"  I  say,  yes  ; 
tor  large  importations  reach  here  from  that  country 
during  the  winter  months,  which  are  very  similar 
to,  if  not  actually  the  same  as  L.  Harrisi.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  they  are  sound,  iirm  bulbs,  which 
are  slower  in  starthig  into  growth  than  the  Ber- 
muda or  American  types,  so  that  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  your  correspondent's  Lilies  were 
the  Japanese  ones.  Those  referred  to  by  me  in- 
cluded examples  of  both.  In  returning  to  tlie 
question,  Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
Japanese  and  American  Lilies?  ray  opinion  that 
there  is  none  is  based  on  their  behaviour  for  several 
seasons,  as  the  first  year  after  they  are  imported 
there  is  certainly  a  difference  between  them,  the 
American  bulbs  reaching  this  country  before  the 
J;qianese  ones.  As  they  also  start  more  quickly 
into  growth,  they  can  consequently  be  liad  in 
flower  much  earlier  than  those  from  the  Old  World. 
However,  after  growing  them  under  similar  con- 
ditions for  a  few" seasons  it  is  impossible  to  see  any 
difference  between  them,  and  jilanted  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  pots  they  will  after  the  first  year  all 
flower  at  the  same  time.  In  some  of  the  Japanese 
ones  the  leaves  are  a  shade  wider  and  the  flower 
sliglitly  more  open  than  in  the  American  L.  Harrisi, 
and  then  it  represents  the  type  usually  known  as 
Wilsoni.  All  these  varieties,' from  whatever  source 
they  are  obtained,  are  superior  to  the  typical  L. 
longiflorum,  and  also  flower  more  satisfactorily. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  varieties  of  L. 
longiflorum  are  geographical  forms. 

Concerning  the  bulbs  ot  L.  speciosum,  which  are 
imported  from  Japan  in  such  numbers,  their  refusal 
to  start  is  new  to  me.  as  I  have  never  found  the 
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least  difficulty  in  this  respect ;  indeed  out  of  about 
200  that  were  potted  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame 
there  are  only  four  that  are  not  growing.  The 
superiority  of  these  Japanese  forms  of  L.  speciosum 
over  those  sent  here  from  Holland  may  be  noted, 
the  white  Krietzeri  being  very  distinct  from  and 
more  handsome  than  the  Dutch  album,  while  the 
varieties  roseum  and  rubrum  are  much  finer  than 
the  European  ones. 

Of  L.  auratum  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,  this 
Lily  being  to  me,  as  to  many  others,  a  puzzle.  My 
difficulty  is  not  to  induce  it  to  start  into  growth, 
but  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  state  till  flowering,  and 
I  find  the  experience  of  others  is  the  same.  While 
many  will  grow  and  flower  well,  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  just  as  the  buds  show  themselves  lose  many 
of  their  leaves.  When  this  takes  place,  though  the 
flowers  may  open  they  are  wanting  in  the  beauty 
of  the  healthy  specimens,  and  after  blooming  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  bulbs  of  these  sickly 
plants  are  almost,  if  not  quite  decayed.  The  forms 
of  the  golden-rayed  Lily  known  as  platyphyllum 
and  macranthum  seem  better  able  to  resist  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  climate  than  the  ordinary  type. 
H.  P. 

THE  CLEMATIS  AS  AN  EXHIBITION  PLANT. 
The  Clematis  is  undoubtedly  on  the  decline  as  an 
exhibition  plant,  and  yet  a  group  of  well-grown 
and  bloomed  Clematises  is  a  striking  object  at  a 
flower  show  like  that  of  the  great  Whitsun  one 
at  Manchester.  Even  there,  where  Jackman's  un- 
rivalled plants  used  to  startle  the  northern  folk. 
Clematises  now,  unfortunately,  play  but  a  small 
part  compared  with  formerly,  and  what  plants  are 
shown  are  furnished  by  one  of  the  largest  trade 
growers  of  Clematises  in  the  midlands.  If  it  may 
be  objected  that  specimen  Clematises  for  exhibition 
are  of  necessity  formally  trained  plants,  they  are 
surely  not  so  much  so  as  the  Pelargoniums  one  sees 
at  the  Regent's  Park,  Crystal  Palace,  and  other 
shows.  A  specimen  Clematis  trained  to  a  balloon- 
shaped  trellis  is,  after  all,  only  a  shapely  mass  of 
leaves  and  blossoms,  and  there  is  in  the  case  of  a 
well-grown  and  trained  plant  no  trace  of  sticks,  as 
one  sees  in  a  formally  trained,  large-flowering 
Pelargonium. 

It  is  the  spring-flowering  varieties  of  the  patens 
and  florida  types  that  are  best  adapted  for  exhibi- 
tions in  May  and  June,  and  these  are  generally 
very  free  bloomers  ;  when  well  grown  they  make  a 
vigorous  growth  helped  by  stimulants,  and  put 
forth  flowers  characterised  by  large  size  and  fine 
colouring.  I  have  mentioned  May  and  June  be- 
cause these  are  the  months  of  the  year  when  some 
of  the  largest  exhibitions  take  place ;  but  it  is  not 
diflicult  to  have  the  plants  in  flower  during  April. 
The  grower  can  make  his  specimens  as  large  in 
reason  as  he  pleases,  but  a  cylindrical  trellis 
2  feet  or  so  in  height  and  not  quite  so  much 
across  will  make  a  very  fine  specimen,  because 
the  flowers  stand  out  above  the  luxuriant  leaves, 
and  so  greatly  augment  the  size  of  the  specimens. 
The  Clematis  being  a  plant  that  roots  freely  and  a 
somewhat  gross  feeder  needs  pots  10  ins.  or  12  ins. 
in  diameter  to  do  it  justice  ;  the  compost  should  be 
a  rich  loamy  one,  and  a  free  drainage  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  spring-blooming  varieties  flower  from 
the  ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year,  and  there- 
fore the  plants  during  the  previous  season  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  a  free  gi'owth,  for  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  shoots  wUl  be  the  flowers 
on  a  specimen.  These  growths  are  put  forth  as 
soon  as  the  plants  have  done  flowering.  But  an 
exhibition  specimen  cannot  be  made  aU  at  once. 
The  plants  should  be  potted  and  grown  on  for  two 
or  three  years,  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rims  during 
the  summer  in  ashes.  Cocoa  fibre,  or  such  like,  and 
freely  mulching  with  manure,  doing  this  as  often 
as  needed.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  flowers  of 
sorts  required  for  exhibition  in  May  or  June  must 
be  perfected  under  glass,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  spring-flowering  varieties  stand  a  course 
of  culture  in  pots  better  than  the  summer-blooming 
types. 

A  somewhat  different  treatment  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the   summer-flowering  types.    Occa- 


sionally one  sees  in  the  month  of  August  a  speci- 
men of  C.  Jackmani  or  C.  rubella  staged  in  a  col- 
lection of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  but  rarely 
well  done.  The  plants  intended  for  exhibition  re- 
quire to  be  grown  pretty  much  as  if  in  the  open 
gai'den.  This  type  of  Clematis  is  more  impatient 
of  limitation  of  root  space  than  the  varieties  of  the 
patens  type,  and  therefore  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  secure  such  fine  flowers  as  are  produced  on 
plants  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  cultivator, 
therefore,  has  to  help  the  plants  in  every  way  in 
his  power.  Tubs  are  therefore  recommended  in 
preference  to  pots,  as  affording  greater  root  space. 
It  is  best  to  grow  on  young  plants  into  size  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  go  into  the  tubs  and  be- 
come exhibition  specimens.  The  plants  require  to 
be  pruned  down  rather  closely,  while  the  aid  of 
top-dressing,  liquid  manure,  and  other  stimulants 
must  be  resorted  to,  so  that  there  may  be  during 
summer  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  branches. 

The  foregoing  cultural  directions  serve  to  show 
how  the  Clematis  can  be  grown  for  conservatory 
decoration  early  in  the  year.  The  cultivator  should 
confine  himself  entirely  to  the  patens  and  florida 
types,  as  they  are  more  amenable  to  pot  culture. 
The  plants  need  close  attention,  and  that  is  perhaps 
the  main  reason  why  they  are  not  so  much  grown 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  I  have  grown  and  flowered 
plants  in  a  cold  house  by  looking  closely  after  them 
in  the  matters  of  training,  watering,  and  cleanli- 
ness. By  placing  a  few  stakes  round  the  pot  and 
tying  the  shoots  to  them  in  a  circular  form,  com- 
mencing at  the  bottom  of  the  stakes  and  working 
upwards  until  they  were  covered  with  the  shoots, 
the  flowers  would  thus  come  outward,  and  very 
useful  decorative  specimens  be  thus  formed. 

R.  D. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE- 

Azalea  Indica  Ceres. — For  growing  naturally 
for  decorations  this  Azalea  ia  well  suited.  Its  habit  is 
that  of  a  low,  somewhat  flat,  spreading  bush,  without 
any  tendency  to  make  straggling,  sucker-like  growths, 
and  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  training  into  stiff 
pyramids.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced,  are 
pure  white  for  the  most  part,  but  here  and  there  a 
splash  or  line  of  bright  pink  enlivens  the  plant  and  has 
a  good  effect.    It  bears  gentle  forcing  well. — J.  C.  T. 

Begonia  Juarezi. — Under  this  appellation 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  April  29  a  novelty  in 
Begonias.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  deep,  rich 
red  hue  and  semi-double.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
inner  or  surplus  petals  is  that  they  come  somewhat 
crumpled  and  fluted,  the  edges  being  slightly  cut 
or  laciniated,  thus  giving  promise  of  yielding  a 
new  race  of  this  very  beautiful  and  favourite 
family  of  tender  plants.  The  Messrs.  Laing  in 
naming  the  variety  Juarezi  evidently  regard  the 
novelty  as  the  progenitor  of  a  sort  of  Cactus- 
flowered  section  of  Begonias,  just  as  D.  Juarezi 
was  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Anything  almost  would 
be  better  than  are  the  formal,  rotund,  solid,  double 
flowers  now  seen.  They  are  veritable  round  balls 
of  petals,  whilst  the  large  singles  are  not  less  for- 
mal because  so  flat.  If  the  new  break  would  pro- 
duce distinctly  fringed  petalled  flowers,  not  too 
densely  set,  they  would  prove  most  attractive.-  A.  D. 

Olivias  at  Upper  HoUoway.— There  was  a 
fine  show  of  this  flower,  also  still  labelled  Imanto- 
pbyllum  miniatum,  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Sou,  Upper  HoUoway,  and  massed 
together  in  a  large  group,  the  plants  make  a  glow 
of  rich  orange-scarlet  shades.  One  of  the  finest 
varieties  is  cruentum,  and  another  excellent  kind  is 
Van  Houtte,  the  flowers  deep  scarlet ;  while  others 
that  deserve  notice  are  Mrs.  Carmichael,  which 
bears  very  large  bright  coloured  trusses  ;  Perfection, 
Splendens,and  Ambroise  "\'erschaffelt,  a  bright  and 
handsome  variety.  The  C'livia  has  now  beconie,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  popular,  and  this 
shows  the  wisdom  of  gardeners  and  others  who 
know  that  not  only  is  it  a,  handsome  foliaged  plant, 
but  the  flowers  are  bright  in  colour,  showy  in  a 
mass,  and  can  be  used  individually  when  cut  "for  the 
table.  We  have  seen  many  decorations  in  which 
the  flowers  of   the  Clivia  have  been    used    with 


charming  taste.  The  value  of  the  Clivia  for  groups 
in  the  conservatory  can  be  judged  by  the  display 
in  the  Victoria  Nurseries. 


Garden    Flora. 


PLATE  753. 

ASIATIC   IRISES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of   i.   bakkriana 

and  l  bornmullebl*) 
Two  such  additions  to  tlie  hardy  spring  flower 
garden  as  are  depicted  on  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  are  indeed  acquisitions,  even  to 
our  already  large  collections  of  the  lovely  Iris 
family.  Bulbous  plants  of  all  kinds,  coming  as 
they  do  in  early  spring  to  delight  us  with 
their  pure  fresh  beauty,  gentle  reminders  of  a 
better  time  in  store  for  us,  arc  doubly  wel- 
come when  they  combine,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  all  the  rich  beauty  of  the  rare  exotic 
Orchid  with  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the 
Violet.  These  two  charming  Irises  speak  for 
themselves,  and  wlien  we  remember  that  they 
may  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air  and  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  we  have  much  to 
thank  our  energetic  collectors  for. 

I.  Bakeriana. — This  most  charming  of  all 
the  early  spring  Irises,  first  sent,  I  believe,  to 
Dr.  Foster  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Gates,  of  the 
American  Mission,  flowered  in  his  garden  at 
Shelford  the  following  spring.  The  honour 
of  its  introduction,  however,  will  have  to  be 
shared  by  the  indefatigable  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  who  had  it  col- 
lected in  quantity  and  shipped  to  Europe  in 
company  with  the  curious  I.  persiea  var. 
purpurea,  a  handsome  form  of  I.  lupina,  and 
I.  iberica,  that  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
Oncocyclus  group.  I.  Bakeriana  promises  to 
be  an  extremely  varialilo  plant,  many  forms 
being  found  amongst  this  importation,  all 
vieing  with  each  other  in  their  gaudy  colour- 
ing, and  all  as  fragrant  as  the  A^iolet.  The 
yellow  streak  on  the  fall  conspicuous  in 
some  of  the  forms  is  almost  entirely  absent 
on  others ;  the  size  and  number  of  the  violet 
spots  and  the  breadth  of  the  rich  violet  edging 
as  well  as  the  size  and  the  brilliancy  of  their 
tints  vary  in  individual  flowers.  The  varie- 
ties do  not,  however,  seem  at  present  to  differ 
enough  to  warrant  special  names,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  most  convenient  to  grow  them 
under  one  name.  Its  only  fault,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  is  its  earliness  to  bloom  in  the 
.'spring,  and  although  it  may  be  welcomed  at 
Christmas  or  early  in  the  new  year,  its  real 
worth  as  a  garden  plant  will  depend  chiefly 
on  a  later  flowering  period,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  may  develop  if  the 
bulbs  are  properly  managed  and  planted  in 
suitable  positions  in  the  open  air.  It  is  al- 
most too  soon  to  give  a  definite  opinion  on  this 
Iris  as  a  hardy  spring  flower,  Ijut  so  far  it  has 
proved  perfectly  amenalile  to  outdoor  culture, 
showing  all  the  (jualities  of  the  old  I.  reticu- 
lata without  it.s  vices.  Its  most  near  ally  is 
no  doubt  I.  reticulata,  the  structure  of  the 
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*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  January  19, 1890.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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flowers,  i^'c,  being  somewhat  similar.  It 
clearly  differs  from  that  species,  however,  in 
its  having  cylindrical  and  conspicuously  ridged 
leaves,  not  tetragonal,  as  in  I.  reticulata,  the 
ridges  in  long  spirals,  and  the  whole  glaucous 
green,  6  inches  to  9  inches  long  at  flowering 
time,  finally  12  inches  to  15  inches  long,  and 
furnished,  as  in  most  of  this  class,  with  a  horny 
tip,  and  rarely  more  than  three  to  four  leaves 
to  a  bulb.  The  flowers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  coloured  plate,  are  tipped  with 
intense  pure  violet  and  edged  with  the  same 
tint,  the  lower  part  violet  on  a  creamy  yellow 
ground.  It  also  differs  from  I.  reticulata  in 
the  absence  of  a  ridge  or  crest  on  the  fall  and  in 
its  broader  and  more  pointed  blade.  In  colour 
and  markings  it  comes  nearest  to  the  beauti- 
ful I.  cyanea.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor 
near  to  Mardin,  and  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  7084.  It  is  a  species  emi- 
nently fitted  for  sheltered  nooks  on  the 
rookery,  its  variability  adding  rather  than 
detracting  from  the  channing  eftect  produced 
in  a  group. 

I.  BoRXMULLERi.  —  This  handsome  spe- 
cies was  first  described  in  the  Journal  of 
Botany,  1876,  p.  26.5,  under  the  name  of 
Xiphion  Danfordiaj.  Boissier  in  "Flora 
Orientalis  "  changes  it  to  Iris  Danfordiae,  and 
Haussknecht  in  "Flora,"  1889,  p.  141,  mis- 
taking it  for  a  new  species,  described  it  under 
the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  in  gar- 
dens— I.  Bornmiilleri.  Some  little  doubt  was 
thrown  on  its  identity  when  it  first  flowered 
and  in  the  absence  of  leaves,  but  since  these 
have  developed  there  can  now  be  no  doubt 
that  both  plants  are  identical,  both,  indeed, 
being  found  in  the  same  coimtry,  the  latter 
agreeing  in  every  particular  with  the  original 
specimens  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  which  were 
collected  by  Mrs.  Danford  on  the  Cicilian 
Taurus.     In  a  note  Mrs.  Danford  says : — 

It  is  pretty  abundant  where  it  occurs,  but  evi- 
dently very  local,  and  only  met  with  twice  in 
bloom  about  the  beginning  of  March  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  one-flowered, 
each  plant  growing  apart  from  the  other.  When 
in  bloom  it  has  only  narrow  sheatliing  leaves,  the 
flower-stem,  including  the  bloom,  ranging  from  2 
inches  to  4  inches  high.  Its  exact  locality  is  the 
north  side  of  Anaslia  Mountain,  really  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Ala  Dagh  range,  resembling  it  in  for- 
mation, and  merely  diiided  from  it  by  the  deep 
ravine  through  which  flows  the  Sihoun.  Here  on  a 
slope  of  sandy  earth  grows  the  yellow  Iris,  in  close 
company  with  a  brilliant  orange  Crocus,  C.  vitel- 
linus  ;  the  banks  of  the  little  rivulet  are  patched 
with  beds  of  Primroses,  Violets,  the  beautiful  blos- 
soms of  Scilla  bifolia,  and  on  the  grey  rocks  from 
which  the  water  gushes  are  huge  tufts  of  Cysto- 
pteris  fragilis,  Asplenium  Trichomanes,and  A.Ruta- 
muraria. 

Amongst  other  things  collected  about  the 
same  spot  and  which  may  give  the  cultivator 
an  idea  as  to  the  proper  treatment  are  Hya- 
cinthus  (Muscari)  azureus,  Fritillaria  aurea, 
Ornithogalum  lanceolalum.  Crocus  chrysan- 
thus,  G.  biflorus,  C.  Fleischer!,  and  C.  parvi- 
florus,  and  many  other  well-known  plants.  I. 
Danfordias  most  nearly  resembles  I.  persica 
in  its  general  habit ;  it  has  the  same  soli- 
tary flowers,  with  a  long  tube  and  which 
is  nearly  stemless  in  the  centre  of  the  basal 
rosette  of  leaves.     The  flowers,   as  may  be 


seen,  are  bright  orange  with  brown  spots,  in- 
stead of  being  lilac,  as  in  I.  persica  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  this  new  Iris  is  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  three  inner  seg- 
ments. They  are  in  their  place,  but  in  such 
a  rudimentary  state  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
casual  observer  ;  they  take  the  form  of  mere 
tiny  threads  or  filaments ;  the  three  outer 
ones  are  of  good  size  and  substance  with  a 
faint  beard  down  the  claw.  The  bulbs  in- 
troduced by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  were  received 
from  Armenia,  and  in  the  locality  where  it 
occurs  it  was  found  in  full  flower  near  to  the 
molting  snow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  hardiness,  and  as  little  about  its  beauty 
and  utility  as  a  spring  flower.  It  is  a  most 
charming  little  species,  well  worth  procuring 
and  establishing  on  the  rockery. 

D.  K. 

Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


THINNING  STONE  FRUITS. 
The  prospect  of  a  very  heavy  crop  of  stone  fruit, 
Plums  excepted,  is  most  promising,  and,  jjro- 
vided  all  goes  well,  the  work  of  thinning,  al 
ready  commenced,  will  form  a  pressing,  impor- 
tant and  pleasant  operation.  Young  fruits 
under  the  size  of  Marrow  Peas,  unless  very 
thickly  set,  do  no  great  amount  of  harm  to 
healthy  established  trees,  but  once  they  have 
cast  the  remains  of  the  flowers  the  work  of  re- 
ducing should  be  commenced,  in  order  that  the 
best  placed  and  most  promising  may  obtain  and 
continue  the  lead.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  quan- 
tity, say,  of  Royal  George  Peaches  an  esta- 
blished tree  may  carry  to  maturity,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  absurd  ideas  which  sometimes  find 
then-  way  into  print,  one  might  suppose  that 
wall  trees  are  Samsons  in  strength  and  Succis  in 
point  of  endurance.  A  writer  a  few  years  ago 
told  me,  through  the  columns  of  The  Garden, 
that  my  advice  was  misleading — that  instead  of 
leaving  one  Peach  to  a  foot  he  left  twelve,  and 
they  finished  admirably.  Statements  of  this 
kind,  like  potting  ten  thousand  plants  a  day, 
grafting  three  stocks  within  the  minute,  or  thin- 
ning 800  pounds  of  Grapes  in  two  days,  may  be 
quite  true,  but  inexpedient,  as  feats  so  far  above 
the  ordinary  are  not  likely  to  maintain  our  high 
character  as  cultivators  or  workmen.  But,  re- 
turning to  the  Peach  tree,  thinning  may  be  fol- 
lowed up  as  steadily  as  we  follow  up  disbudding, 
so  that  by  the  time  stoning  is  perfect  there  may 
be  10  jier  cent,  of  fruit  to  fall  or  be  pulled  oft". 
But  why  fall  off,  when  up  to  a  certain  stage 
there  is  no  perceptible  difl'erence  between  those 
fruits  which  stand  and  those  which  do  not  stone? 
Well,  flowering  is  a  heavy  tax  when  the  energies 
of  the  trees  are  low  and  the  sap  is  subject  to 
checks ;  hence  my  reason  for  advising  thinning 
the  buds  ;  but  stoning  is  the  most  severe  of  all, 
and  it  is  thus  courting  dropping  by  deferring 
thinning  which  ci  impels  Nature  to  resent  man's 
abuse.  Too  much  sap  and  vigour,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  produce  a  similar  efl'ect,  but  healthy 
trees  wliich  do  not  drop  their  buds  and  set 
plenty  of  fruit  rarely  drop  at  stoning  time  if 
freely  thinned  by  degrees.  One  hundred  Peaches 
upon  a  tree  whose  foliage  covers  as  many  square 
feet  of  wall  may  not  appear  a  very  hea\'y  crop, 
but  it  is  heavier  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  gar- 
deners in  open  gardens  secure,  and  this  crop, 
unless  the  trees  are  wonderfully  well  managed, 
cannot  be  obtained  for  any  great  number  of 
years. 

The  mechanical    part    of    the    operation    is 
fairly  simple,  as  almost  anyone  can  retain  the 


finest  and  best-placed  fruits,  but  a  man  must  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  roots 
and  the  abilities  of  his  trees  before  he  can  de- 
cide upon  the  number  of  fruits  he  must  leave, 
for  if  he  thins  too  much  the  trees  become  gross, 
if  too  little  they  receive  a  check,  and  fruits  which 
he  might  have  saved  fall  off.  Viewed  from  an- 
other point,  and  assuming  that  there  is  no  drop- 
ping, the  miser  does  not  score  again,  not  only 
with  the  Peach,  but  with  any  other  fruit,  includ- 
ing the  Vine,  for  if  he  leaves  too  great  a  number, 
the  weight  in  the  aggregate  does  not  exceed  that 
of  a  moderate  crop.  The  balance,  in  fact,  is  on 
the  wrong  side,  as  each  Peach  must  have  a  stone, 
and  the  greater  the  niunber  of  stones  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  pulp.  The  smaller  the 
size  of  the  fruit  the  poorer  the  flavour  when 
ripe.  This  being  so,  and  flavour  the  true  test 
of  merit,  Peaches  should  be  thinned  until  those 
retained  can  and  wiU  attain  their  fullest  average 
size.  W.  COLEJIAN. 


THE  FRUIT  CROP. 


How  very  disappointing  the  seasons  are.  and  this 
present  seems  as  if  it  will  be  no  exception,  as  the 
long  continued  cold  has  had  its  effect  and  is  now 
telling  its  tale  in  abortive  blossoms,  which  are  fast 
falling  ofl:  without  setting.  A  fortnight  or  so  ago 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  full  of  promise,  as 
they  were  then  aglow  with  strong  bloom,  which 
looked  so  bold  and  fresh  that  a  crop  seemed  a  cer- 
tainty, but  I  fear,  judging  from  present  appear- 
ances, that  the  sunless  weather  and  almost  con- 
tinuous north  and  east  winds  have  been  too  much 
for  them,  as  the  young  embryo  fruits  do  not  swell 
or  seem  able  to  move.  Whether  they  would  do  so 
if  we  get  a  quick  and  favourable  change  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  as  regards  Plums  their  case  is  hope- 
less, as  they  are  unlike  Peaches,  and  soon  show 
what  they  mean  to  do,  and  they  are  falling  fast 
and  leave  their  hold  at  the  slightest  touch. 

Pears  and  Cherries  may  be  able  to  stand  it,  and 
from  a  close  examination  of  the  first  named  I  feel 
sure  that  up  to  the  present  they  are  safe.  The 
flowers  are,  or  have  been,  so  numerous,  too,  that 
they  will  bear  some  thinning,  which  will  be  an 
advantage  and  save  that  operation  being  carried 
out  by  hand,  as  if  only  a  moderate  percentage  set, 
the  fruit  will  be  too  thick  for  the  trees  to  carry  it 
properly.  I  am  pleasingly  surprised  to  find  that 
we  have  a  crop  of  Apricots,  as  when  in  bloom  we 
had  22°  of  frost,  but  the  trees  were  thickly  covered, 
and  it  may  be  that  what  fruit  are  set  and  swell- 
ing off  may  be  the  flowers  that  were  in  bud  then,  as 
Apricots  open  their  blooms  in  succession,  and  some- 
times there  is  the  difference  of  a  fortnight  or  more 
between  the  first  and  the  last.  This  gives  a  greater 
chance  of  a  crop,  and  we  seem  to  be  profiting  by 
their  prolonged  movements,  and  if  Peaches  took 
the  same  course  it  would  be  an  advantage,  as  a 
week  in  the  expansion  of  blossoms  makes  all  the 
difference,  and  means  success  or  failure  with  the 
set  according  to  weather. 

Apples  have  been  kept  so  veiy  backward  that 
surely  they  must  be  safe,  as  up  to  the  present 
(May  3)  I  have  not  seen  a  flower  open,  but  some  of 
the  kinds  are  just  ready  to  burst.  This  very  gentle 
pushing  forth  is,  I  thuik,  all  in  their  favour,  as 
when  they  come  on  with  a  rush  they  are  not  so 
strong,  and  they  fail  to  set. 

Gooseberries  look  thin  and  not  at  all  like  swell- 
ing, but  Morello  Cherries  are  full  of  promise,  as 
the  trees  are  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Strawberries, 
too,  are  pushing  up  fine  strong  trusses  of  bloom, 
and  as  they  are  late,  we  cannot  get  frosts  that  will 
affect  them,  and  if  not  the  crop  will  be  great.  I 
may  just  add  that  it  helps  the  plants  very  much  it 
the  beds  are  mulched  or  strawed  down  at  this 
stage,  as  not  only  does  it  assist  greatly  in  protect- 
ing the  tops,  but  it  favours  the  roots  by  conserving 
the  moisture  in  the  soil,  as  evaporation  is  cut  off  or 
intercepted,  and  the  Strawberries  never  suffer  from 
drought.  S.  D. 

Grape  thinning   in    Jersey. — Mr.  Coleman 

seems  very  much  concerned  with  regard  to  a  para- 
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graph  that  he  has  read  in  a  contemporary  on  this 
subject.  I  am  responsible  for  the  few  lines  that 
Mr.  Coleman  has  quoted.  I  was  asked  by  an  old 
friend  who  paid  me  a  visit  last  summer  to  write  a 
few  notes  on  Jersey  farming  and  gardening  to  be 
read  before  the  Bournemouth  Gardeners'  Society. 
One  of  these  was  on  •'  Grape  Thinning  in  Jersey." 
and  the  statement  contained  in  the  few  lines  quoted 
by  Mr.  Coleman  is  a  fact  and  can  be  proved,  and 
the  same  man  is  prepared  at  any  time  and  under  the 
same  conditions  to  thin  the  amoiuit  of  Grapes  men- 
tioned. The  Black  Hamburghs  were  well  advanced, 
and  .should  have  been  thinned  a  week  before  they 
were,  but  other  work  prevented  this  being  done. 
All  the  laterals  were  tied  down  and  the  bunches 
easy  to  get  at ;  the  man  did  nothing  else  during 
the  time  he  was  at  the  work,  not  even  put  on  air 
or  take  it  off,  and  worked  from  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  7  o'clock  at  night.  I  should  here  state 
the  bunches  were  not  large,  very  few  of  them  re- 
quiring shouldering,  but  the  work  was  done  well. 
The  Gros  Colman  was  also  in  a  nice  state  for  thin- 
ning. The  Vines  were  young  and  the  bunches 
large,  many  of  them  weighing  from  3  lb.  to  5  lb. 
each.  The  man  in  question  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best  Grape  thinner  in  Jersey. — 
Heebekt  Pajjkbb,  Tynevllle  Mnerics,  St.  Aubin's 
liny,  Jersey. 

SHY  VINES  ON  THE  LONG  ROD  PRINCIPLE. 

Thls  mode  of  pruning  and  training  Vines  is  almost 
out  of  date,  the  spiir  system  having  taken  its 
place,  and  yet  there  are  certain  varieties  of  Vines 
at  the  present  time  voted  shy  which  might  and 
would  soon  redeem  their  character  if  treated  upon 
this  principle,  especially  in  short-roofed  houses. 
When  gardeners  of  the  past  generation  wished  for 
extra  large  bunches  of  Grapes,  they  invariably  cut 
down  an  old  rod  and  trained  up  one  or  more  young 
canes,  whilst  others  who  followed  up  this  semi-ex- 
tension system  cut  out  all  the  oldest  rods  annually 
and  allowed  others  of  the  preceding  year  to  take 
their  places.  In  some  houses  where  the  run  of 
rafter  exceeded  20  feet,  a  certain  number  were 
allowed  two  and  three  years'  grace  in  order  to 
keep  the  whole  of  the  trellis  covered  with  foliage 
and  fruit,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  weight  of 
Grapes  ever  approached  that  now  obtained  from 
si5ur-pruned  Vines  as  grown  in  modern  houses. 

This  question  of  weight  against  weight,  however, 
matters  little,  as  I  do  not  advocate  a  general  return 
to  a  system  so  liable  to  be  abused  by  overcrowding, 
but  having  noticed  that  some  varieties  are  most  I 
prolific  on  young  canes,  and  almost  if  not  positively 
barren  upon  old,  hard-spurred  rods  which  have 
carried  full  crops  in  the  preceding  year,  it  has  oc- 
cuiTed  to  me  that  disappointment  might  often  be 
avoided  by  adopting  this  mode  of  management. 
The  tone  and  vigour  of  old  Vines  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  development  of  young  wood  and 
foliage,  the  Grapes  would  attain  their  best  size  and 
colour,  and  when  cut  the  lower  parts  of  the  rods 
might  be  divested  of  their  spurs,  or.  being  superflu- 
ous, they  might  be  cut  out  altogether  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  autumn.  All  Vine's 
fruit  well  on  tlie  long  rod  system,  but  some,  al- 
though they  l)reak  strongly,  too  strongly  from  hard- 
pruned  spurs,  do  not  show  a  bunch  on  their  whole 
length,  or  if  they  do  make  an  effort,  the  abortion 
invariably  runs  out  into  a  tendril.  Immature  wood, 
some  may  say,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  but 
this  is  not  my  definition,  for  whilst  admitting  the 
importance  of  getting  the  wood  ripe,  I  can  adduce 
instances  of  Vines  started  in  December,  with  the 
spring  and  summer  before  them,  proving  perfectly 
barren  the  following  season.  Being  very  strong 
growers,  and  possibly  cramped  for  room,  the  buds 
near  the  base  of  each  shoot  are  un perfectly  formed, 
whilst  the  fourth  or  fifth  mny  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  large  and  perfect  cluster ;  but  then  the 
knife  comes  in,  all  sorts  and  sizes  must  be  pruned 
alike,  tlie  bunch-bearing  buds  go  to  the  fire,  the 
incipient  buds  produce  gross  shoots,  but  they  are 
fruitless.  Hamburghs,  Muscats  and  the  majority 
of  varieties  will  stand  this  close  home  pruning,  but 
when  we  find  ourselves  dealing  with  the  old  Bar- 
barossa,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 


Gros  Maroc,  and  some  others,  we  may  be  gainers 
by  keeping  our  knives  in  the  sheaths  and  harking 
back  to  the  old  system  adopted  by  our  forefathers. 

W.  C. 

TASMANIAN  APPLES. 
On  April  28,  2400  cases  of  these  were  sold  in 
Covent  Garden  Market.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
Ribstons,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
and  King  Pippin,  other  kinds  including  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Prince  Albert,  and  Crow's 
Egg,  also  several  cases  of  Pears.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  near  future  these  Australian 
Apples  will  take  a  very  important  place  among 
foreign  fruit  imports.  It  cannot  well  be  otherwise, 
for  they  have  no  competitors  worth  speaking  of, 
our  own  Apple  season  being  practically  at  an  end 
by  the  time  they  are  due.  They  have  but  one  fault, 
aiid  that  is  a  want  of  that  crispness  that  distin- 
guishes good  fruit  of  home  growth.  But  tliey  have 
what  is,  perhaps,  more  in  their  favour— a  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns  learn  to  buy  fruit  for  its 
flavour  alone.  Colour  and  size  are  indispensable  to 
make  any  fruit  sell  well  in  the  London  markets, 
and  these  points  are  just  what  the  Tasmanian 
Apples  are  strong  in.  Probably  in  a  few  years 
Tasmanian  Apples  will  be  as  plentiful  with  us  as 
American  Apples  are  now,  although  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  transport  is  much 
more,  not  only  by  reason  of  a  longer  sea  voyage, 
but  also  because  the  deterioration  of  the  fruit  on 
the  journey  must  be  guarded  against  by  means  of 
specially  constructed  cool  chambers.  The  rapid 
growth  of  this  trade  shows,  however,  that  the 
profits  are  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  this  extra 
expense,  and  we  may  now  regard  Australian  Apples 
as  forming  an  important  item  in  the  supply  of  our 
fruit  markets. 

Home  growers,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  the 
case  when  a  new  source  of  supply  is  opened,  may 
regard  the  probalile  great  extension  of  the  Austra- 
lian Apple  trade  with  indifference,  as  they  have 
time  to  dispose  of  their  own  produce  before  the 
foreign  fruit  coiues  to  hand.  Whether  the  importa- 
tion in  bulk  of  good  Apples  during  the  spring 
months  is  likely  to  affect  the  value  of  home-grown 
forced  fruits  of  various  kinds  is  another  matter,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  Apple  is  as  much  appreciated 
at  this  time  of  year  as  in  the  winter. 

J.  C.  B. 


will  be  seen  that  the  wind  has  but  very  little  power 
over  such  trees,  thus  further  enhancing  the  value 
of  this  style  of  training;  every  branch  lieing  se- 
cured to  the  wires,  there  is  but  little  danger  of 
losing  the  finest  of  the  fruit,  as  is  the  case  with 
hard-pruned  pyramids.  The  first  cost  of  providing 
the  uprights  and  wires  will  tell  against  the  system 
with  some  people,  but  as  compared  with  employing 
wooden  stakes  to  tr.ain  them  on.  or  as  against  the 
espalier  form  in  the  same  way,  the  cost  of  the  wire 
will  in  the  end  prove  to  be  the  best.  Setting  aside 
the  question  of  expense,  the  fact  that  the  fan  form 
is  more  natural  than  the  espalier  or  horizontal 
should  go  a  good  way  to  convince  anyone  that  it  is 
the  best.  J.  C  C. 


Destroyers. 


FAN-TRAINED  FRUIT  TREES. 

Fan-teaised  fruit  trees  against  walls  are  very 
common,  but  the  same  form  of  training  away  from 
walls  or  buildings  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  rarely 
to  be  seen.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  I  met 
with  an  example,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  its 
usefulness  as  well  as  superiority  over  the  horizontal 
form.  The  trees  to  wliich  I  refer  are,  I  should 
think,  about  twenty  years  old.  There  are  two  rows 
of  them ;  some  of  the  trees  have  a  spread  of 
branches  on  each  side  of  the  stem  of  from  8  feet 
to  10  feet,  the  average  height  being  about  7  feet. 
The  growth  is  trained  to  wires  on  ordinary  iron 
supports,  which  are  G  feet  out  of  the  gi'ound. 
Many  of  the  branches  have  made  sjjurs  which 
reach  1  foot  or  more  above  the  wires.  The  trees 
had  evidently  been  well  trained  in  the  earlier 
part  of  their  time,  as  the  whole  of  the  wires  are 
now  well  covered  with  fruit-bearing  spurs,  showing 
an  abundant  lot  of  blossom-buds.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  the  case  in  question  the  soil  of  the  garden 
is  of  a  retentive  and  clayey  nature  with  a  northern 
aspect,  or  else  this  example  of  fan-training  for 
hardy  fruits  would  afford  the  best  possible  evidence 
of  its  suitability  for  general  application.  As  it  is. 
the  trees  do  not  looli  quite  so  well  as  they  would 
do  under  more  favourable  conditions.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  of  training  is  not,  however, 
affected;  the  amount  of  bearing  surface  secured  by 
it  surpasses  the  espalier  form  of  training,  because 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  branches  tliat  start  away  from 
the  stem  are  of  about  equal  proportions  as  regards 
size,  whereas  in  espalier-trained  trees  the  top 
branches  on  each  side  generally  monopolise  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  strength  of  the  roots.     It 


CATERPILLARS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  being  advised  that 
caterpillars  are  now  present  in  numbers  oh  the 
fruit  trees,  consider  it  desirable  to  publish  in- 
formation witli  regard  to  remedial  measures  to 
be  taken  against  tliem. 

Upon  examination  of  the  leaf-buds  and  blossom- 
buds  of  fruit  trees,  and  especially  those  of  Apple 
trees,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  tiny  greyish  cater- 
pillars are  already  at  work  eating  the  leaves  while 
they  are  still  unfolded,  or  slowly  unfolding.  The 
caterpillars  are  so  small  as  to  escape  notice  unless 
attention  is  specially  directed  to  them,  but  they 
can  be  found  in  alarming  numbers  in  many  orchards 
and  fruit  plantations,  particularly  in  those  in  which 
so  much  mischief  has  been  occasioned  in  the  two 
last  years,  and  it  is  most  important  that  steps 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  check  their  progress. 

First. — It  should  be  noted  that  syringing  the 
trees  infested  with  caterpillars  proved  advantageous 
in  many  places  during  the  last  season ;  it  was  more 
particularly  useful  in  respect  of  Plum,  Damson,  and 
small  Apple  trees.  The  large  old  Apple  trees  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  machines  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  was  only  in  Hop-growing  dis- 
tricts where  Hop-washing  machines  are  generally 
used  that  the  systematic  syringing  of  standard 
trees  was  adopted.  The  machines  can  be  moved 
about  easily  enough  in  orchards.  In  plantations, 
with  fruit  bushes  under  the  standards,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  move  them  about  and  to  get  the 
supplies  of  liquid  brought  through  the  thick 
undergrowth. 

The  mixtures  employed  for  syringing  fruit  trees 
are — 

1st.  The  extractor  10  lbs.  of  Quassia,  obtained  by 
boilin?  Quassia  in  water,  to  100  gdllons  of  water  and  / 
lb.=.  of  soft  Eoap. 

2ad.  The  extract  of  5  lbs.  of  Quassia  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  with  0  lb,',  of  £oft  soap  and  4pints  of  paraffin, 
well  stirred. 

3rd.  The  extract  of  5  lbs.  of  Quassia  to  100  prallons  of 
water,  with  G  lbs.  of  so't  seap  and  4  pints  of  Calvert's 
carb(  lie  acid,  No.  5. 

4  h.  Eight  lbs.  of  soft  Boap  and  2  lbs.  of  finely 
ground  hellebore,  and  a  quart;  ot  paraffin,  boiled  and 
well  stirred  together.  This  is  suffici;nt  for  100  gallons 
of  water. 

The  soft  soap  is  dissolved  in  a  tub  with  hot  water. 
The  Quassia  chips  are  boiled  in  water  and  put  into 
another  tub.  Where  paraffin  is  used  it  should  be 
well  stiiTed  up  with  boiling  soap  and  water  before 
it  is  mixed  with  the  cold  water.  Water  carts,  ordi- 
nary barrels,  or  wine  casks  set  upon  frames  with 
wheels,  are  brought  full  of  water  to  where  the  ma- 
terials are  being  prepared,  either  at  the  farm  build- 
ings or  in  an  extemporised  shed  with  a  copper  in 
it,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  dissolved  soap  and 
other  ingredients  is  added.  The  cart  is  then  driven 
to  the  scene  of  action,  the  materials  being  kept  well 
mixed  by  the  jolting.  It  is  important  that  syringing 
should  be  done  at  once,  as  to  be  effective  it  must 
be  coimneuced  early.  Directly  there  are  signs  of 
the  pest  the  process  should  be  begun.  As  the  hatch- 
ing o\it  of  caterpillars  is  not  simultaneous,  but  is  ex- 
tended over  some  days,  the  syringings  must  be  re- 
newed. 

Secondly. — Fruit  growers  in  several  parts  of  the 
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country  are  now  for  the  first  time  trying  the  arseni- 
cal insecticides  used  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  These  have  not  been  hitherto 
adopted  in  this  country  on  account  of  their  poison- 
ous properties.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when 
they  should  be  fully  tried. 

There  are  two  special  .substances  of  this  nature. 
The  one,  '•  Paris  Green,"  or  "  Emerald  Green,"  is 
strongly  recommended  by  several  American  and 
Canadian  entomologists."  Professor  Lintner,  the 
entomologist  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  recent 
letter,  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  fruit  growers  who 
do  not  use  Paris  Green  as  a  remedy  against  cater- 
pillars infesting  fruit  trees  are  guilty  of  culpable 
negligence.  Professor  Lintner  believes  that  the 
produce  of  fruit  land  may  be  doubled  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  this  substance.  A  trial  of  tliis  is  urged. 
Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  observe  strictly 
the  regulations  laid  down  for  its  use  or  injury  will 
be  caused  to  the  foliage  and  blossoms.  The  latest 
advice  from  experienced  practical  entomologists  is 
to  put  1  lb.  of  the  Paris  Green  into  from  1(15  to  200 
gallons  of  water.  The  mixture  must  be  kept  well 
stirred  in  order  that  the  solution  may  be  main- 
tained at  an  uniform  strength.  Paris  Green  solu- 
tions must  be  sent  in  the  form  of  spray,  or  mist, 
upon  the  leaves,  and  not  squirted  violently  against 
them.  The  object  is  not  to  dislodge  tlie  cater- 
pillars, but  to  poison  them  with  the  arsenical  solu- 
tion, which  should  fall,  like  gentle  rain,  upon  the 
leaves.  For  this  purpose  fine  "  rose  "  jets  should  be 
used.  Riley "s  '■  cyclone  nozzle  "  is  used  in  America. 
Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co.,  of  Upper  Thames 
Street,  London,  supply  Paris  Green  at  Is.  per  lb. 

The  other  arsenical  compound  is  "  London  Pur- 
ple," obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes 
and  composed  of  lime  and  arsenious  acid.  It  is 
highly  recommended  by  Professor  Riley,  the  well- 
known  entomologist  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  reported  in  1885  that  it 
"  has  an  advantage  over  Paris  Green  in  cheapness, 
better  diffusibility  and  visibility  upon  the  foliage, 
and  experience  showed  that  the  Paris  Green  injured 
the  foliage  more  than  the  London  Purple."  One 
pound  of  London  Purple  should  be  mixed  with  from 
140  to  150  gallons  of  water,  and  kept  well  stirred, 
being  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Paris 
Green,  sprayed  on  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  dew,  or 
mist. 

London  Purple  can  be  obtained  at  Hemingway's, 
60,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  at  about  7d.  per  lb.,  as  a 
powder,  and  in  a  fluid  fonu  ready  for  mixing  with 
water.     It  is  as  poisonous  as  Paris  Green. 

Stock  must  not  be  put  on  Grass  in  orchards 
where  these  arsenical  solutions  have  been  used  on 
the  fruit  trees  until  a  considerable  period  has 
elapsed  and  rains  have  fallen,  nor  must  they  be 
used  where  vegetables  are  grown  under  the  trees. 
Three  or  four  days  will  elapse  before  the  effect  of 
these  solutions  is  apparent.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  repeat  the  application  when  the 
leaves  are  fully  out. 

It  is  believed  that  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple 
will  be  destructive  to  the  larvai  of  the  Anthonomus 
pomorum.  the  Apple  blossom  weevil,  whose  pres- 
ence has  already  been  remarked  in  the  Appile  blos- 
som buds.  This  insect  occasioned  an  enormous 
amount  of  harm  last  spring.  These  solutions  can 
be  put  on  with  Hop-washing  engines,  ordinary 
garden  engines,  hydronettes,  and  other  pail  engines, 
such  as  Snow's  Universal  engine.—  C.  W. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  done  good 

service  in  calling  attentit  n  to  the  state  of  the  fruit 
trees  on  which  in  many  districts  caterpillars  are 
said  to  be  very  plentiful.  Very  often  but  little  no- 
tice is  taken  of  what  is  going  on  till  it  is  too  late 
to  repair  the  mischief,  and  it  is  very  certain  if  we 
wait  till  nearly  all  the  foliage  and  much  of  the 
fruit  is  eaten  by  caterpillars  before  any  precau- 
tionary or  preventive  measures  are  taken,  we  shall 
have  good  cause  to  regret  it.  As  far  as  orchard 
trees  are  concerned,  I  have  no  doubt  about  tlie  wis- 
dom of  well  syringing  these  with  one  of  tlie  several 
decoctions  recommended  in  the  circular  distributed 
hj  the  aforesaid  board,  and  the  arsenical  com- 
pounds, doubtless,  are  also  comparatively  cheap 
and  effective.     These  probably  will  have  come  be- 


fore the  majority  of  interested  fruit  growers,  and 
my  object  in  alluding  to  the  subject  is  to  suggest 
to  those  who  own  or  are  in  charge  of  wall  and 
other  trained  fruit  trees  the  advisability  of  also 
taking  timely  steps  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  crops, 
and,  it  may  be,  the  trees  as  well.  Should  the  vari- 
ous trees  liable  to  be  over-rim  by  caterpillars, 
notably  Apples,  and  Pears  in  a  less  degree,  and 
Plums,  be  both  large  and  numerous,  then  ought 
the  garden  engine  and  one  of  the  decoctions  of 
Quassia  and  soft-soap  to  be  used.  Paraffin,  or  more 
properly  petroleum,  is  also  recommended  to  be 
mixed  with  the  above,  but  I  should  be  very  chary 
about  using  this  somewhat  dangerous  remedy,  espe- 
cially in  bright  weather.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  plan  is  to  go  over  the 
trees  carefully,  gathering  all  curled-up  leaves  and 
crushing  the  caterpillars  wherever  found.  The 
clusters  of  fruit  offer  a  good  shelter  to  the  cater- 
pillars, and  from  which  they  are  not  easily  dis- 
lodged other  than  l)y  the  finger  and  thumb.  Thin- 
ning out  may  well  accompany  this  cleansing  pro- 
cess, and  if  this  is  <lone  at  once  it  may  be  the 
means  of  preventing  the  loss  of  every  fruit  in  a 
clu.ster.— I.  M.  H. 


RED  SPIDER  ON  VINES. 
I  QUITE  agree  with  •■  H."  (p.  411)  that  one  of  the 
worst  pests  a  gardener  has  to  battle  with  is  red 
spider  on  Vines,  and  do  what  one  may  in  the  way  of 
care  or  taking  precautions  against  the  insidious 
pest,  it  now  and  then  will  make  its  appearance. 
The  causes  of  red  spider  are  various,  as  when  Vines 
are  not  very  strong  and  have  thin  leaves,  or  are 
overcropped  or  get  dry  at  the  roots  or  are  in  any  way 
defective  at  that  particular  part,  red  spider  seems 
to  be  waiting  or  springs  into  existence.  Heat  and 
poverty  are  the  sure  precursors,  as  the  first  it  must 
have  and  revels  in,  and  it  always  follows  in  the 
wake  of  the  latter,  and  is  hardly  ever  seen  where 
there  is  free  growth  or  fine  foliage.  Free  ven- 
tilation and  cold  water  are  very  inimical  to  its 
welfare,  as  it  does  not  like  fresh,  sweet  air  nor  the 
batli.  Having  been  troubled  with  i-ed  spider  last 
year  in  an  early  vinery  that  had  been  hard  forced, 
I  had  recourse  to  the  garden  engine,  which  we  kept 
charged  with  plenty  of  clean  water  and  plied  freely 
against  the  Vines  and  so  washed  the  pests  off. 
This  way  of  dealing  with  red  spider  is  one  of  the 
best,  from  the  gardener's  point  of  view,  I 
ever  found  out,  as  it  is  not  only  effectual,  but  expe- 
ditious and  cleanly,  and  does  less  harm  to  the  leaves 
and  Grapes  than  anything  else  that  nuiy  be  tried. 
At  first  I  rather  hesitated  to  take  such  measures, 
but  seeing  the  spider  spreading  so  rapidly  and 
being  fully  aware  of  tlie  great  mischief  that  would 
be  done  if  it  were  not  checked,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  try  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  success.  When  I 
applied  the  cold  water  cure,  the  Grapes  were  col- 
ouring, and  this  the  water  did  not  interfere  with  in 
the  least,  as  it  left  neither  spot  nor  blemish,  but  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  water  must  be  very 
clear  and  without  lime,  or  there  would  ])robably  be 
spot  on  the  berries  where  the  drops  hang.  The 
time  I  chose  for  the  operation  was  early  in  the 
morning  of  a  fine,  warm  sunny  day,  when  the  lights, 
back  and  front,  were  left  wide  open  to  get  the 
foliage  all  dry  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
better  plan  for  those  who  may  pursue  the  same 
course  as  I  took  will  be  to  use  a  fine  rose  on  the 
engine  or  be  very  careful  in  breaking  tlie  stream,  or 
the  leaves  are  almost  sure  to  be  torn.  At  one  tune, 
as  a  precaution  against  red  spider,  I  used,  immedi- 
ately after  the  thinning  was  done,  to  mix  flowers  of 
sulphur  in  water  and  sjn-inge  the  Vines,  when  the 
sulphur  by  that  means  was  carried  everywhere  and 
stayed  on  woodwork  and  other  surfaces  till  washed 
off  in  the  autumn.  The  Grapes,  being  so  small, 
did  not  show  any  trace  of  the  sulphur  when  ripe, 
and  I  think  that  way  of  appjlying  it  and  getting  its 
funics  is  far  preferable  to  painting  hot-water  pipes 
and  running  the  risk  of  over-heating,  and  so  injur- 
ing the  foliage.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use  dry  sulphur,  as  •'  H."  recommends,  as  it 
cannot  well  be  applied  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  unless  driven  there  by  a  proper  machine. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  discovery  will 


be  made  of  an  insecticide  that  can  be  evaporated 
in  houses,  and  so  annihilate  red  spider  without 
harm  to  foliage.  Has  anyone  ever  tried  paraflin, 
and  if  so,  with  what  result  ?  J.  Sheppaed. 


BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 
Between  birds  which  plunder  and  insects  which 
destroy  wholesale,  things  in  the  garden  are  bad 
enough,  whilst  worse  than  either  probably  are  in- 
clemencies of  seasons— wind,  frost,  hail,  fog,  burn- 
ing heat,  and  drought,  all  helping  to  render  culti- 
vation of  even  ordinaiy  garden  subjects  difficult. 
We  may  even  go  further  and  find  a  fourth  redoubt- 
able enemy  in  the  various  fungoid  diseases  which 
at  times  very  seriously  affect  plants,  so  that  there 
are  probably  no  class  of  workers  whose  labours  are 
beset  on  every  hand  with  so  many  difficulties  and 
trials.  Whether  we  are  worse  off  than  our  fore- 
fathers in  all  these  things,  or  whether  we  have 
better  knowledge  of  them  is  not  certain.  At  least 
in  one  thing  we  may  be  said  to  have  the  advantage, 
that  there  are  m)T:iads  of  so-called  remedies  placed 
at  our  disposal  if  we  have  faith  enough  to  purchase 
and  employ  them,  but  of  which  our  forefathers 
knew  nothing.  Somehow  with  all  the  remedies  the 
trials  and  difficulties  remain  as  before,  and  even  so 
experienced  a  gardener  as  Mr.  Iggulden  still  falls 
back  upon  the  gun,  or,  holding  prevention  to  be 
best,  advises  the  covering  in  of  fruit  bush  and  tree 
breadths  with  fine  wire  netting.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  when  we  employ  either  form  of  protection  we 
do  not  very  well  know  how  far  we  may  be  doing 
right.  That  we  know  mischief  is  done  by  birds  is 
certain,  but  still  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  is  performed  during  the  destruction  by  them  of  in- 
sect pests  or  wliether  done  in  search  of  vegetable 
food.  I  put  aside  absolutely  the  suggestion  that 
birds  do  anything  wantonly.  The  dominating  idea  in 
birds'  minds  no  doubt  is,  food  to  satisfy  hunger  of 
themselves  and  their  young.  Beyond  that  I  credit 
them  with  no  really  mischievous  intent;  even  the 
myriads  of  insects  are  engaged  in  nothing  better 
or  worse  than  in  getting  food  when  they  do 
so  much  harm;  indeed,  all  Nature  shows  us  one 
struggle  for  existence,  and  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  struggle  to  live  of  some  creatures  brings 
them  into  contact  with  and  to  find  food  on  those 
products  which  gardeners  so  earnestly  strive  to  grow 
for  a  very  different  puqiose.  If,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing insects,  we  destro}'  birds  which  prey  upon  them, 
we  leave  the  field  to  our  insect  pests,  as  no  human 
beings  can  cope  with  insects  as  birds  do.  The 
feathered  tribe  are  their  natural  enemies,  and 
the  insects  in  proper  season  are  the  birds'  natural 
food.  Even  as  I  write  I  look  into  a  large  Apple 
tree  now  in  blocm,  and  see  dozens  of  small  birds 
busy  pecking  here  and  there  amongst  the  leaves 
and  bloom.  Who  can  doubt  but  that  they  are  eating 
up  insects  of  probably  some  hanuful  kind,  and 
possibly  preserving  the  bloom  and  the  crop  from 
destruction.  I  would  not  that  a  gun  should  disturb 
them  for  one  moment  when  they  are  rendering  me 
such  service.  It  would  be  madness  to  startle  them 
away.  Indeed  here,  birds  know  that  they  can  live 
and  feed  with  impunity  as  well  as  sing  their 
sweetest,  for  no  gun  is  permitted  to  be  used.  All  the 
same,  the  harm  resulting  to  crops  of  any  kind  from 
birds  is  infinitesimal.  But  then  ours  is  not  a  wood- 
land district,  and  the  destructive  bullfinch  is  not 
seen  here.  It  is  not  possible  to  read  what  is 
written  about  the  doings  of  this  hard-billed  little 
bird  without  feeling  sympathy  with  the  sufferers 
and  some  strong  indignation  against  the  depre- 
dator. But  the  gun,  which  frightens  away  or 
kills  the  brigand  of  the  gardens,  may  also  drive 
away  or  destroy  those  birds  which  do  our  trees  and 
vegetables  great  service,  whilst  the  wire  protector, 
in  preventing  the  access  of  bullfinches,  would  ex- 
clude every  other  bird,  and  leave  trees  and  bushes 
beneath  a  prey  to  insects.  If  someone  would  plant 
a  large  area  with  Plums.  Pears,  Cherries,  bush 
fruits,  and  Strawberries  in  a  district  where  birds 
do  these  things  great  harm  now,  and  wire  it  over 
so  as  to  exclude  birds  absolutely  for  several  years, , 
the  experiments  would  be  of  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  kind.  It  may  be  said  that  the  same 
thing  is  already  practicall}'  done  when  we  grow 
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these  fruits  in  glass  houses,  but  then  there  is  with 
those  of  sheer  necessity,  arising  from  the  somewhat 
artificial  nature  of  the  cultivation,  such  cleanings 
and  dressings,  and  incessant  watchfulness  to  re- 
press insect  life,  which  could  not  possibly  be  carried 
out  in  an  open  though  wire-enclosed  garden,  that 
the  cases  would  in  no  sense  be  similar.  Even  if  the 
cost  would  freely  be  met  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
any  gardener  would  care  to  have  all  birds  excluded 
absolutely  from  garden  trees  and  crops,  and  Mr. 
Iggulden  suggests  wisely  that  the  birds  be  admitted 
at  certain  seasons,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  have 
young,  as  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  then  they  do 
an  immense  amount  of  good.  What  to  do  for  the 
best  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  We  see  much 
more  of  the  harm  done  by  birds  than  of  the  good, 
and  reason  accordingly.  It  is  a  mistake  into  which 
human  beings  fall  easily.  What  is  most  obvious  is 
that  whilst  even  the  most  harmful  of  birds  work 
mischief  only  during  limited  periods  of  the  year, 
myriads  of  others  are  eternally  subsisting  upon  in- 
sect life  or  on  weed  seeds.  Such  being  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  good  done  in 
nature  by  birds  very  far  outweighs  the  evil. 

A.  D. 


doing  well  where  not  a  trace  of  such  was  present 
in  the  soil.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  now  for 
me  to  recommend  the  planting  of  a  specimen  or 
two  of  the  Juneberry,  but  I  certainly  would  advise 
everyone  who  has  not  already  a  plant  to  make  a 
note  of  so  handsome  and  free-flowering  a  small- 
growing  tree.  The  decaying  leaves  are  of  the 
richest  golden  yellow  and  are  fairly  lasting,  for 
sereness  in  this  case  does  not  mean  an  immediate 
dropping  off. 

That  the  Juneberry  is  a  rare  tree  all  will  readily 
admit,  but  why  so  is  another  thing,  for  it  is  cheap 
enough,  easilycultivated,  and  the  brightest  spring 
floral  ornament  that  we  are  in  possession  of.  Per- 
haps, however,  it  is  not  well  known. 

A.  D.  Webstbk. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  JUNEBERRY. 

(AMBLANCHIBE   CANADENSIS.) 

Certainly  amongst  early  flowering  trees  this  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  rarest. 
For  the  past  fortnight  it  has  been  the  brightest 
subject  in  our  woodlands,  for  literally  each  branch 
is  so  thickly  covered  with  flowers  that  at  a  short 
distance  away  one  is  quite  puzzled  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  such  banks  of  almost  the  purest 
white  so  early  in  the  season  as  mid-April.  I  lately 
measured  a  couple  of  unusually  large  specimens 
in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  The  Towers,  Kes- 
ton,  and  found  the  stem  girths  to  be  2  feet  4  inches 
and  2  feet  1  inch  respectively.  Such  grand  old 
specimens  when  in  full  flower  are  very  beautiful, 
but  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  persons  who  pass 
tliat  way  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  trees  come  at 
once  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  Gean,  or 
wild  Cherry,  never  for  a  moment  entertaining  the 
idea  that  the  Juneberry  attains  to  anything  ap- 
proaching the  size  of  these  goodly  specimens. 

But  not  only  for  its  early  flowering  is  the  June- 
berry valuable  as  a  lawn  or  shrubbery  tree,  but  we 
may  well  ask  which  of  our  forest  denizens  can 
compete  with  it  for  wealtli  of  colouring  in  the 
autumnal  foliage  ?  It  is  quite  a  Prunus  Pissardi 
in  its  way.  In  spring,  too,  the  tender  and  nicely 
serrated  leaves  are  of  a  most  enticing  colour,  and 
contrast  strangely  with  the  pure  white  blooms, 
though,  as  a  rule,  the  flowers  are  past  their  best 
before  the  leaves  have  quite  unfolded.  Growing 
side  by  side  in  my  garden  are  specimens  of  both 
the  Juneberry  and  Pissard's  Plum,  or  Cherry,  and 
this  season  at  least,  the  flowers  of  tlie  Cherry  were 
quite  past  before  those  of  the  Juneberry  had  opened. 
These  two  trees  are  valuable  for  their  successional 
flowering. 

There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Juneberry  at 
Dane  Lodge,  near  Epping,  it  being  fully  30  feet  in 
height,  about  6  yards  in  greatest  spread  of  branches, 
and  with  a  stem  girthing  4  feet  1  inch.  I  hardly 
tliink  that  either  this  tree  or  those  that  I  have 
mentioned  as. growing  at  Keston  are  equalled  for 
height,  branch  -  spread,  or  stem-girth  anywhere 
tln-oughout  the  country,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  my  statement  is  incorrect.  In  its  native  wilds 
the  Junebeixy  rarely  exceeds  or  even  attains  to  40 
feet  in  height,  so  that  we  may  consider  that  in  this 
country  it  feels  perfectly  at  home.  Fruit  is  not, 
however,  produced  here  in  the  quantity,  nor  does  it 
approach  in  quality  that  grown  abroad,  but  al- 
though of  fine  flavour,  we  can  well  dispense  with 
it  when  we  are  favoured  with  such  a  wealth  of 
snowy  white  flowers  as  the  tree  generally  produces. 

Warm  soil  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  seems  a  happy 
combination  for  the  Juneberry,  but  a  calcareous 
flavouring  is  hardly  necessary,  for  I  have  seen  it 


RHODODENDRONS  IN  AMERICA. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  experience  of  an 
old  grower  and  lover  of  Rhotlodendrons  might  prove 
of  interest  and  possibly  help  to  promote  the  culti- 
vation of  these  beautiful  shrubs,  and  I  therefore 
send  a  few  notes  of  a  general  character,  based 
upon  many  years  of  labour  and  careful  observation. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
Rhododendron  in  this  country  has  made  compara- 
tively slow  progress,  in  spite  of  liberal  prizes  offered 
by  our  horticultural  societies  and  the  high  appre- 
ciation in  which  the  plant  is  held  in  England, 
where  it  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  decoration  of 
all  the  fine  places  and  where  those  grand  exhibi- 
tions under  canvas  excite  so  much  interest  and 
admiration  every  year.  The  explanation  of  this 
indifference  is  found  to  some  extent  in  a  general 
impression,  in  New  England  especially,  that  our 
winters  are  too  severe,  or  that  the  Rhododendron 
is  so  diflncult  of  cultivation  that  only  a  few  can 


succeed  with  it,  and  then  only  at  the  cost  of  much 
labour  and  money.  That  there  is  some  foundation 
for  this  belief  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  mild  and  moist  atmosphere  of  England  is 
better  adapted  to  its  special  requirements  than  the 
extreme  cold  winters  and  the  hot,  dry  summers  of 
this  country.  It  is  true  also  that  many  of  the  very 
finest  varieties  can  be  grown  there  which  are  tender 
here.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  suflicient  number  of  very  attractive  hardy 
kinds  remain  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  horti- 
culturist, and  these,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
can  be  grown  here  without  much  more  care  than  is 
given  to  ordinary  garden  shrubs. 

It  should  be  more  generally  known  that  the  list 
of  well  tested  hardy  kinds  has  been  largely  in- 
creased of  late  years,  thanks  to  some  of  the  skilful 
hybridisers  in  England,  who  have  raised  new  varie- 
ties for  this  country  with  special  reference  to  their 
hardiness  combined  with  splendid  foliage  and  the 
most  gorgeous  flowers.  Enterprising  nurserymen 
on  this  side  of  the  water  have  also  accomplished 
much  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  be  repaid  for  their  trouble  and  expense.  To 
show  what  progi'ess  has  been  made  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  choice  varieties,  I  can  testify  that 
it  is  not  a  gi-eat  many  years  ago  when  but  very  few 
of  the  bright  flowering  varieties  termed  precariously 
hardy  were  to  be  seen  here  ;  and  I  remember  hear- 
ing the  statement  made  by  one  of  our  most  intel- 
ligent horticulturists  that  not  one  of  them  could  be 
considered  perfectly  reliable  in  our  most  severe 
New  England  winters.  All  doubt,  however,  on  this 
point  has  been  entirely  removed  at  the  present  day, 
for  we  have  numerous  fine  crimsons  and  scarlets, 
many  of  which  have  proved  as  hardy  and  reliable 
as  the  old  favourite  Everestianum. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Rhododendrons,  a  mistake 
is  frequently  made  in  selecting  for  them  the  most 
sheltered  southern  exposure  that  can  be  found  and 
one  where  the  sun  shines  on  them  the  whole  day, 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  all  extremely 
tender.  In  such  a  location  the  soil  is  likely  to  be- 
come very  dry  and  parched  in  midsummer,  and  the 
result  is  that'thc  plants  suffer  from  drought,  which, 
together  with  poor  cultivation,  in  my  judgment 
causes  more  injury  than  our  most  severe  winters. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Rhododendi-on  requires  a  cool 
and  moist  soil,  and  it  is  sure  to  suffer  the  moment 


the  roots  become  dry,  though  the  injury  may  not 
be  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  at  the  moment. 
The  latter  part  of  the  winter,  however,  tells  the  tale 
in  the  browned  foliage,  and  then  the  injury  is  often 
wrongly  attributed  to  cold  weather.  Tlie  bad  effect 
of  drought  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  the  spring  in 
dead  flower-buds  which  have  never  fully  ripened. 
For  many  years  I  thought  extreme  cold  weather 
was  the  cause,  but  with  closer  investigation  I  have 
concluded  it  is  oftener  owing  to  very  dry  weather, 
and  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  by  the  fact  that 
this  rarely  occurs  except  after  an  unusually  dry 
summer.  This  objection,  however,  of  selecting  a 
southern  exposure  for  planting  will  not  apply  with 
the  same  force  in  cases  where  the  place  is  a  re- 
claimed meadow  or  has  a  soil  which  keeps  moist 
even  in  very  hot  weather  ;  but  these  are  conditions 
not  very  often  met  with,  and  I  would  recommend 
as  far  as  practicable  that  plantations  be  made  on 
the  northern  slope  of  hills,  or  where  they  will  be 
shaded  during  some  portion  of  the  day  by  belts  of 
trees  or  buildings. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  great 
importance  of  moisture  in  the  cultivation  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a 
careful  and  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  in 
making  borders  for  plantations  is  a  necessity.  Two 
feet  or  3  feet  of  loam  may  answer  for  ordinary 
shrubs,  but  twice  that  depth  is  better  for  Rhododen- 
drons, especially  when  they  attain  considerable  size. 
It  is  now  generally  understood  that  peat  is  not  in- 
dispensable, still  it  is  highly  beneficial,  and  I  would 
confidently  advise  its  liberal  use  when  easily  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  a  good  supply  of  leaf  mould, 
which  I  believe  to  be  equally  desirable. 

The  hybrids  of  R.  catawbiense,  which  are  the 
most  hardy  in  constitution,  and  from  which   by 
crossing  the  finest  crimson  and  scarlet  varieties  are 
produced,  have  been  sent  out  from  England  during 
the  last  dozen  or  fifteen  years  in  large  quantities, 
and  varying  as  they  all  do  in  respect  to  liardiness, 
it  has  been  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty which  could  be  depended  upon  in  our  severe 
and  "changeable    climate.      An  inspection   of   the 
foliage  is  generally  a  very  sure  guide,  but  it  is  not 
conclusive,  and   many  cases  of  so  doubtful  a  cha- 
racter occur  that  it  is  necessary,  before  a  positive 
decision  is  reached,  that  they  should  be  left  out 
for  several  winters  in  order  to  settle  this  question 
satisfactorily.    There  are,  however,  many  of  these 
new  and  charming  varieties  which  have   been  so 
thoroughly   tested   that   they   can   be   confidently 
recommended  for  general  cultivation  in  this  part  of 
the  country.      One  of  these  which  is  a   favourite 
with  many  is   Lady  Armstrong,  a  pale  rose,  spotted 
and  showy,  with  good  habit  and  foliage.     Others 
are   Scipio,   giganteum,    and  Sherwoodianum — all 
rose   coloured— and   Charles    Bagley,   cherry   red, 
with  extra  fine  foliage.     Among  the  crimsons  we 
have  quite  a  number  which  are  great  acquisitions 
to  the  hardy  list  and  must  soon  find  their  way  into 
all  collections.     Mrs.  Milner,  a  rich  crimson,  I  have 
had  out  many  years.     Kettledrum  has  proved  very 
satisfactory,  and  so  has  E.  S.  Rand,  which  has  been 
somewhat   lost   sight    of.      H.    W.    Sargent    is    a 
grand   crimson,    with    an   immense   truss,   but   it 
has    proved    a      little     disappointing     in     habit. 
Guide,     crimson ;     James    Bateman,    Lady    Cler- 
mont,   rosy    scarlet    and    very    desirable  ;  Carac- 
tacus,     a    rich     purple-crimson,     and    Old     Port, 
plum  colour,  are  all  good.     Alexander  Dancer  can 
be  strongly  recommended  as  of  good   habit  and 
foliage,  with  a  gi-and  truss  of  bright  rose  flowers. 
Minnie,    blush    white,    spotted     with     chocolate ; 
Charles  Dickens,  very   hardy,  dark  scarlet ;  John 
Waterer,  a  free  blooming  dark  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Thos. 
Wain,   pale    rose ;    and    Maximum    Wellesianum, 
blush,  changing  to  white,  with   fine  foliage,  can 
also  be  safely  recommended. 

I  now  come  to  some  of  the  still  more  recent  and 
choice  English  varieties,  which  for  several  years  I 
treated  as  half-hardy,  moving  them  into  pits  in  the 
autumn,  where  they  remained  diu'ing  the  winter. 
This  mode  of  treatment  not  proving  an  entire  suc- 
cess, I  have  been  testing  many  of  them  by  leaving 
them  out  in  the  borders  all  winter,  some  for  several 
years  and  others   only  during  the  past  two  years, 
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with  very  encouraging  results,  though  it  will  be 
remembered  that  both  summers  and  winters  of  the 
past  two  years  have  been  exceptionally  favourable 
for  Rhododendrons.  Still  the  thermometer  at 
Wellesley  has  been  down  to  5°  below  zero  once,  and 
twice  to  zero  this  last  winter.  They  are  magnifi- 
cent plants  with  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  my 
experience  with  them,  though  limited  to  a  few 
years,  has  been  so  very  promising  that  I  thinli  they 
can  be  recommended  to  anyone  disposed  to  give  a 
little  extra  attention  to  favourite  plants. 

J.  Marshall  Brooks  is  a  rich  scarlet,  with  a  bronze 
spot,  distinct  and  beautiful ;  J.  Mcintosh,  a  rosy 
scarlet ;  F.  D.  Godman,  crimson,  fine  foliage ; 
Ralpli  Saunders,  purplish  crimson,  large  truss ; 
Rosabel,  pale  rose ;  Lady  Grey  Egerton,  silvery 
blush,  splendid  truss  and  foliage.  C.  S.  Sargent 
is  one  of  the  finest  crimsons,  and  with  its  cataw- 
biense  foliage  will  doubtless  stand  any  old-fashioned 
New  England  winter.  The  Queen  has  a  fine-shaped 
flower,  blush  changing  to  white.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hunnewell  is  pinli  with  primrose  centre,  very  showy 
and  promising.  Mrs.  John  Clutten  comes  with  the 
recommendation  of  being  the  best  hardy  white 
Rhododendron  in  cultivation  ;  I  have  at  times  felt 


be  well  cared  for,  and  if  water  is  not  abundantly 
and  easily  applied,  they  must  be  thoroughly 
mulched  with  some  suitable  material,  or  they  will 
surely  suffer  from  our  hot  and  dry  summers.  I  use 
for  this  purpose  large  quantities  of  forest  leaves, 
which  are  effectual,  and  when  decayed  make  excel- 
lent nutriment  for  the  plants.  The  objection  that 
they  are  not  very  neat  is  easily  met  by  a  good 
covering  of  Pine  needles. 

I  will  here  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  on 
the  importance  of  selecting  a  location  where  the 
plants  will  be  shaded  from  the  midday  sun,  that  it 
is  a  precaution  particularly  desirable  with  these 
very  choice  and  distinct  varieties  for  tlie  reason 
that  if  the  weatlier  happens  to  be  very  hot  at  the 
moment  tliey  come  into  bloom,  the  length  of  time 
the  brilliant  flowers  remain  in  perfection  is  sliort- 
ened  materially. — H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


THORNS. 

(CR  AT.«GU3.) 

A  FEW  of  the  Tiiorns  are  familiar  trees  in  most 
gardens,  and  very  valuable  ornaments  they  are, 


A  spray  of  the  commou  Hawthorn. 


discouraged  in  regard  to  its  success  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  but  with  some  coaxing  have  finally 
succeeded  in  raising  some  fine  good-sized  plants. 
Other  noteworthy  varieties  are  Joseph  Whitworth, 
dark  purple-lake,  large  blooms,  beautiful  foliage  ; 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  crimson,  with  light  centre  ; 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  white,  with  margin  of  rosy 
lilac;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  crimson,  light  centre; 
Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  pale  rose,  with  intense 
black  spot,  very  showy  ;  Charles  Napier,  clear  rose  ; 
Mrs.  Shuttlewortb,  scarlet,  much  spotted,  and  a 
very  free  Ijloonier ;  Sigismund  Rucker,  magenta ; 
William  Austin,  bright  crimson,  abundant  bloomer  ; 
Meteor,  fiery  crimson  ;  Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  fine 
clear  rose  ;  Bacchus,  crimson,  large  truss  :  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  finely  shaded  lilac-purple,  good  foliage. 

Here  is  a  list  of  over  twenty  very  beautiful  varie- 
ties supposed  by  me  for  many  years  to  be  tender  in 
this  vicinity,  but  I  now  believe  a  large  portion  of 
tliem  certainly  will  be  found  hardy  and  great  ac- 
quisitions to  any  collection.     They,  however,  must 


bill  the -genus,  numbering  over  fifty  species,  is 
not  nearly  so  well  represented  as  it  should  be. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  kind.s  are  seldom 
seen  outside  botanical  gardens.  Almost  every 
Thorn  is  hardy  in  English  gardens  ;  some  are 
remarkable  fur  their  flowers,  others  for  tlieir  ' 
ornamental  fruits,  while  in  a  few  the  luibit  of 
growth  rentiers  them  most  important  to  the 
laud.scape  gardener.  The  commonest  and  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Tliorns  is  the 
conmum  C.  Oxyacantha,  the  native  Hawthorn 
or  Whitethorn  (here  figured).  Tlie  typical 
white  kind  is  lovely  enough,  but  being  so 
common  everywhere  its  varieties  are  most 
important.  We  have  now  every  gradation  or 
tint  in  tlie  Hawthorn  from  the  deepest  crimson 
through  pinks  and  carmines  to  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  the  duul>le  sort.  Everyone  now  knows 
Paul's  Double  Scarlet,  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
all,  a  tree  that  glows  with  rich  crimson  during 


the  fortnight  it  is  iu  bloom.  Then  tliere  are  the 
double  pink,  double  white,  the  single  scarlet 
(puiiicea),  ro.se  (carmiuata  or  ro.iea),  and  various 
others.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  remarkable 
for  their  growth,  like  the  graceful  pendula, 
others  have  foliage  difl'erent  from  that  of  the 
type,  and  a  few  difier  as  regards  tlieir  fruit, 
there  being  yellow-berried  as  well  as  white- 
berried  varieties.  Altogether  our  native  Haw- 
thorn is  one  of  the  most  important  trees  in  our 
gardens. 

Tlie  list  of  other  species  deserving  of  attention 
in  private  gardens  is  long  ;  a  selection  of  the 
very  best  would  include  the  following  :  The 
Cockspur  Thoro  (C.  Crus-galli)  from  North  Ame- 
rica, usually  seen  about  10  feet  in  lieight,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  growth,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  variety  pyracauthifolia.  In 
this  the  branches  spread  out  horizontally  like  a 
table,  and  the  older  the  tree  becomes  the  more 
pronounced  the  table-like  growth.  The  scarlet- 
fruited  Thorn,  also  North  American,  is  beauti- 
ful both  when  covered  with  white  bloom  in 
early  summer  or  with  scarlet  fruits 
in  autumn.  The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn 
(C.  ianacetifolia)  is  very  handsome  in 
foliage.  It  may  always  be  recognised 
by  its  cut  leaves  of  a  wliitish  hue, 
and  by  its  being  one  of  the  latest  of  all 
Thorns  to  flower.  Three  very  fine 
species  in  fruit  are  C.  Azarolus, 
Aronia,  and  orientalis,  all  natives  of 
the  Levant,  and,  therefore,  not  quite 
so  suitable  for  general  cultivation  in 
this  country  as  the  more  hardy  kinds. 
But  they  are  so  beautiful  in  autumn, 
with  tlieir  fruits  as  big  as  Hazel  nuts 
and  coloured  either  scarlet  or  gold, 
that  they  deserve  attention.  One 
specimen  of  either  of  these  on  a  lawn 
would  be  quite  sufficient  in  a  small 
garden,  as  they  are  of  spreading 
growth,  and  grow  in  good  soils  quite 
15  feet  or  20  feet  high.  The  Wasli- 
ington  Thorn  (C.  cordata)  has  the 
merit  of  flowering  when  all  the  others 
are  pa.st,  hence  its  value.  C.  glandu- 
losa,  also  known  as  C  flava,  has  yel- 
low fruits.  C.  Douglasi  lias  dark 
purple  haws,  and  those  of  C.  melano- 
carpa  and  C.  nigra  are  black.  The 
Pyracantha  (0.  Pyracantha),  so  com- 
mon as  a  wall  climber,  is  a  general  fa- 
vourite because  of  its  profuse  crop  of 
orange-scarlet  benies  and  luxuriant 
evergreen  foliage.  It  is  suitable  also 
for  planting  in  the  oj^en,  and  some 
beautiful  effects  may  be  made  by 
making  the  spreading  and  trailing 
growth  of  the  PjTacantlia  serve 
as  a  margin  to  groups  of  taller 
Thorns  or  other  small  trees.  The  variety  La-- 
landi  fruits  more  freely  than  the  common  Pyra- 
cantha when  planted  as  a  bush.  The  hardy 
Thorns  are  suitable  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  soils, 
while  the  majority  are  quite  at  home  on  chalk. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TBEES  AXD  SURVBS. 


Cycas  revoluta  in  flo'wer.— This,  of  which  I  s^nt 
you  a  photograph  in  18SS,  and  an  engraving  of  whii-h 
apppared  in  The  G.\rden,  August  4,  l!-88,  has  lite'y 
developed  a  large  flower  (female),  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  abort  woolly  golden  leaves  with  the  ovules 
dotted  about  on  most  of  them.  It  U  very  pretty  and 
interesting. — Wm.  Shave,  Beau,  Sejom;  St.  HriieM, 
Jersey. 

The  white  Cvdonla. — This  has  been  reniarkahly 
good  thin  ypar  and  has  retained  its  flowers  longer  than 
usual;  indeed  this  cbaraoterislio  would  seem  peciibar 
to  this  variety,  as  it  certainly  lasts  mach  1  ngcp  in  a 
perfect  state  than  either  the  old  red  or  rosea.    It  hM 
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set  a  goodly  number  of  fruit,  and  will  be  quite  a  fea- 
ture during  the  coming  autumn  with  its  shining  foliage 
and  peculiar  fruit.  It  is  decidedly  on(?  of  the  wall 
plant  5  that  ought  to  find  a  placa  in  every  collection,  for 
an  almost  pure  white  flower  that  will  pasa  practically 
unscathed  through  an  English  spring  is  a  most  impor- 
tant acquisition. — E.  Burrell,  Claremont. 

Bryanthus  erectus.— This  pretty  little  Erica- 
ceous  shrub,  nearly  allied  to  lleiiziesia,  is  now  laden 
with  blossoms.  It  forms  a  somewhat  Heath-like 
plant,  plentifully  clothed  with  dark  green  leaves, 
while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  crowded 
clusters  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  are  bell- 
shaped  and  of  a  pleasing  reddish-lilac  colour.  In 
its  flowering  stage  it  is  very  bright,  forming 
a  suitable  companion  to  many  of  tlie  smaller 
Bricacex,  such  as  the  Heaths,  GalUinas,  Menziesia. 
Daboecia,  the  lesser-growing  Kalmias,  and  others. 
The  Bryanthus  needs  a  fairly  cool  moist  soil  of  a 
peaty  nature,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country  ; 
in  fact,  all  the  members  of  the  genus  (and  there 
are  three  of  them)  are  natives  of  the  extreme 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America. — T. 

Vaocinium  rugosum. — This  Vaccinium  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayan  region,  and,  like  most  of 
the  Rhododendrons  from  that  district,  is  seen  at  its 
best  when  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  though  it 
might  possibly  survive  most  winters  in  the  open 
ground,  provided  it  was  in  a  favourable  locality.  V. 
rugosum  is  an  evergreen  shrub  of  a  somewhat 
loose  habit  of  growth,  that  is  to  say,  the  branches 
are  rather  few  and  spreading,  while  the  lance- 
shaped  leaves  are  deep  green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face. The  drooping  blossoms  are  borne  on  the 
ripened  wood,  and  consequently  the  open  character 
of  the  plant  enables  them  to  be  more  readily  seen. 
They  are  very  pretty  and  quaintly  marked.  The 
blooms  are  about  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  urn- 
shaped,  while  their  ground  colour  is  yellowish, 
marked  transversely  with  zig-zag  lines  of  a  reddish- 
brown,  the  calyx  being  entirely  of  that  hue.  In 
common  with  many  of  its  allies,  the  stout  waxy 
character  of  the  blossoms  enables  them  to  remain 
fresh  for  a  long  time,  and  a  healthy  specimen  will 
yield  aii  almost  continual  succession  of  bloom  from 
spring  until  autumn.  It  succeeds  perfectly  under 
the  treatment  usually  given  to  the  Himalayan  Rho- 
dodendrons when  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  either 
planted  out  or  in  pots,  that  is  to  say,  a  soil  com- 
posed i^rincipally  of  rough  sandy  peat  and  ample 
drainage.  When  this  hist  is  ensured,  plenty  of 
water  can  be  given  during  the  summer  months," and 
a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe  is  also  of  great  service. 
The  correct  name  for  this  Vaccinium  is,  I  believe, 
Pentapterygium  rugosum.  An  allied  genus,  Enkian- 
thus,  also  includes  some  pretty  and  singular  flower- 
ing shrubs  in  the  way  of  Vaccinium  rugosum. — T. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 

CHETSANTiiEMrMs.—Where  Chrysanthemums  have 
been  struck  without  fire  heat,  except  to  keep  out 
frost,  the  plants  will  now  be  strong  and  short- 
jointed  and  their  stems  clothed  to  the  bottom  with 
leaves.  Plants  that  are  intended  to  have  a  natural 
appearance  when  fully  grown,  if  not  already  stopped 
sufficiently  to  induce  the  fornuition  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  shoots,  should  at  once  be  attended  to. 
Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  better  in  the  open 
air,  and  should  have  their  pots  plunged  in  ashes 
in  an  open  situation,  where  they  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  advantage  of  plunging, 
even  before  the  plants  have  the  final  shift  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  is  that  it  keeps 
the  roots  at  a  more  equable  temperature  than  when 
the  sun  shines  fully  upon  the  sides  of  the  pots. 
With  the  closest  possible  attention  in  watering  I 
always  found  it  difticult  to  keep  the  lower  leaves 
green  and  healthy  without  plunging  the  plants 
from  the  time  they  were  stood  out  of  doors.  Plung- 
ing is  also  more  necessary,  as  the  plants  have  to  be 
stood  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  light  and  air 
to  play  freely  on  them  on  all  sides,  as  in  this  way 
the  top  of  one  does  little  to  shade  the  pot  of  its 
neighbour.  See  that  they  are  quite  free  from 
aphides-. 


Chetsanthemums  planted  out  for  layer- 
ing.— For  ordinary  decoration  or  for  standing  in 
rooms  when  in  flower,  there  is  no  method  of  cul- 
tivation better  worth  adopting  than  layering  after 
the  buds  are  formed,  and  then  transferring  the 
plants  to  pots.  I'nder  this  system  pots  not  more 
than  half  the  size  of  those  usually  used  will 
suftice,  and  more  flowers  of  a  useful  size  can  be 
had.  Medium-sized  old  plants  that  bloomed 
last  autumn,  or  young  stock  propagated  since 
then,  will  answer  for  planting  out.  An  open  situa- 
tion should  be  chosen,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
put  the  plants  far  enough  apart  to  allow  room  for 
layering  the  stems.  The  soil  should  be  good  in 
quality  and  well  enriched  with  manm-e.  If  at  all 
heavy  and  adhesive,  enough  sand  ought  to  be  dug 
in  to  lighten  it  sufliciently.  The  plants  may  be 
turned  out  at  once.  All  the  labour  involved  under 
this  system  is  keeping  them  free  from  aphides  and 
the  leaf-boring  grub,  and  watering  in  dry  weather. 

Neeines. — In  most  cases  the  plants  will  now 
have  their  annual  crop  of  leaves  nearly  matured. 
Let  them  have  all  the  light  possible.  Attend  regu- 
larly to  them  with  water,  and  keep  the  foliage  free 
from  red  spider,  for  though  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  sun-roasting  and  drying  oflE  later  on,  the  more 
vitality  the  leaves  retain  until  the  time  for 
their  natural  decay  arrives,  the  more  the  plants  will 
be  strengthened. 

Amaetllises. — The  time  of  blooming  in  Amaryl- 
lises much  depends  upon  when  the  bulbs  are 
started  and  the  heat  that  is  given  them.  Many 
growers  aim  at  having  the  greater  portion  of  their 
collection  in  flower  about  the  end  of  April  and  the 
beginning  of  May,  starting  them  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  heat,  so  as  to  have  them  in  at  the  time 
named.  It  is  not  everyone  who  can  afford  a  house 
or  pit  for  the  accommodation  of  Amaryllises  alone, 
but  have  to  grow  them  with  other  things.  Strong 
healthy  leaves  with  plenty  of  substance  in  them 
result  in  large  bulbs  that  will  produce  fine  and 
numerous  flowers.  Amaryllises  require  all  the  light 
that  can  be  given  them,  and  whilst  they  are  making 
their  growth,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  glass  the 
better  it  is  for  them.  Do  not  let  the  leaves  get 
injured  by  the  sun  and  keep  the  soil  moderately 
moist,  but  not  too  wet,  until  the  leaves  have  at- 
tained their  full  size  and  solidity,  after  which  less 
water  will  suffice.  The  roots  must  never,  however, 
be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as  to  hasten  the  decay  of 
the  foliage  until  it  shows  signs  of  dying  off  in  "the 
autumn.  The  plants  should  be  well"  syringed  daily 
as  long  as  the  leaves  remain  green,  being  careful 
that  the  water  readies  the  whole  surface ;  without 
this  red  spider  is  almost  sure  to  attack  the  plants. 
Some  growers  of  Amaryllises  cease  syringing  as  soon 
as  the  leaf  growth  is  complete.  This  is  a  mistake, 
as  anything  that  hastens  the  decay  of  the  leaves 
before  the  time  comes  for  their  dying  off  naturally, 
weakens  the  plants.  This  latter  is  a  matter  of  tlie 
first  importance  in  scarce  and  valuable  varieties. 
When  Amaryllises  are  grown  on  the  cool  system,  and 
only  start  into  growth  with  the  increase  of  sun-heat 
as  the  season  advances,  the  flowers  keep  coming  in 
during  the  summer.  With  these  late  flowering 
plants  it  will  be  necessary  to  utilise  sun-heat  by 
shutting  up  early,  so  as  to  get  the  growth  completed 
early  enough  to  allow  the  requisite  time  to  elapse 
before  the  leaves  die  down.  Weak  manure  water 
helps  the  plants  from  the  time  the  growth  begins 
to  move  until  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full 
size,  after  which  it  is  better  withheld. 

Epacrises.— As  the  late  flowering  varieties,  such 
as  miniata  splendens,  Eclipse,  and  grandiflora 
rubra,  go  out  of  bloom,  the  shoots  made  last  sum- 
mer should  be  shortened  back,  reducing  them  to 
one-half  or  one-third  their  length  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants.  It  is  necessary  to  attend 
to  this  annually,  especially  when  the  specimens 
are  vigorous,  in  which  case  the  strongest  shoots 
will  run  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  if  they 
are  not  cut  back  the  plants  soon  get  unsightly. 
After  cutting  in  they  should  be  syringed  overhead 
once  a  day.  They  will  break  into  growth  imme- 
diately after  being  cut  in  if  strong  and  in  good 
health  ;  any  that  require  larger  pots  should  have  a 
shift  as  soon  as  the  new  growth  has  begun  to  move 
freely.     Good  brown  peat  that  contains  plenty  of 


fibre,  with  sand  added,  is  the  best  material  for 
Epacrises.  In  potting  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
the  whole  of  the  new  soil  from  the  drainage  up  to 
the  top  is  made  as  solid  as  the  old  balls.  The 
strong  growing  varieties  when  in  full  vigour  form 
many  roots,  which  fill  the  soil  so  as  to  make  it  a 
compact  solid  mass.  After  potting  shade  from  the 
sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  a  few  weeks, 
closing  the  lights  early  enough  in  the  afternoon 
to  encourage  the  growth,  which  in  the  case  of  these 
late-flowered  examples  it  is  needful  to  push  on,  so 
as  to  give  time  for  the  plants  being  stood  out  of 
doors  for  a  few  weeks  before  autumn.  Unless  the 
shoots  are  hardened  up  in  this  way  the  plants  will 
not  make  a  full  display  of  bloom. 

Epacrises,  early  flowering.— Any  of  the 
early  flowering  plants  that  were  cut  in  as  advised 
after  they  had  done  blooming  and  that  require  pot- 
ting should  now  be  attended  to.  Much  less  pot 
room  will  suffice  for  these  early  blooming  varieties 
than  is  wanted  by  the  stronger  growing  late  sorts, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  over-pot 
them.  When  the  plants  of  either  the  late  or  the 
early  flowering  section  have  attained  something 
like  specimen  size,  they  may  be  kspt  in  full  vigc  ur 
for  a  considerable  time  by  the  use  of  manure  water 
during  the  growing  season.  This  must  be  given  in 
a  weak,  transparent  state.  The  thick,  muddy  stuff 
that  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  right  thing  to 
use  is  bad  for  plants,  and  particularly  so  for 
those  that  belong  to  the  hard-wooded,  fine-rooted 
section.  T.  B. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Early  in  the  year  I  anticipated  a  good  crop  of 
Asparagus  this  season,  and  to  all  appearances  no 
mistake  was  made  in  the  matter.  The  shoots  are 
pushing  up  strongly  and  in  abundance,  the  quality 
also  being  most  satisfactory.  A  dry  winter  evi- 
dently suits  this  important  crop,  only  those  who 
have  been  too  free  with  their  solid  manure  in  the 
autumn  complaining  of  the  lateness  and  thinness 
of  their  Asparagus.  Warm  sunshine  fetches  up 
the  growths  rapidly,  this  necessitating  diuly  cutting 
over.  Many  gardeners  err  in  mixing  their  shoots 
indiscriminately.  Instead  of  this  all  ought  to  be 
cut  to  as  great  a  length  as  possible,  short  of 
damaging  the  crowns  (the  best  plan  being  to  trace 
them  down  to  the  roots,  and  there  twist  them  off 
in  preference  to  cutting  them),  and  then  sorted 
over  prior  to  bunching  up.  Keep  the  best  by  itself 
and  the  smaller  in  separate  bundles,  this  being 
useful  for  soup.  The  fresher  Asparagus  is  when 
used  the  more  succulent  and  tender  it  proves,  and 
the  less,  therefore,  the  bundles  are  immersed  or 
set  in  water  the  better. 

Young  Asparagus. — Newly  formed  or  compa- 
ratively young  beds  are  doing  well,  the  ground  be- 
ing in  a  warmer,  drier  state  than  is  often  the  case 
in  April  and  May.  If  the  shoots  pushed  up  are 
stronger  than  expected,  that  is  no  reason  why  a  bed 
should  be  cut  from  before  the  plants  have  had  at 
least  two  seasons'  clear  growth  in  their  present 
position,  and  if  cutting  can  be  deferred  till  the 
plants  are  four  years  old,  very  superior  crops  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  as  a  consequence  of  this 
self-denial.  In  any  case  young  beds  ought  not  to 
be  cut  from  after  the  third  or  fourth  weelv  in  May, 
or  according  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the 
locality.  Thus  favoured,  strong  early  growths  will 
form,  these  in  their  turn  building  up  stout  crowns 
and  buds  for  next  season.  Not  being  so  deeply 
and  well  rooted  as  old  plants,  young  Asparagus  will 
suffer  from  drought  in  a  dry  hot  season,  and  the 
beds  may  well,  therefore,  be  early  mulched  with 
short,  strawy  litter,  or  some  substitute  for  the 
same.  Where  the  rows  are  wide  apart,  Kidney 
Beans,  dwarf  Peas,  salading.  Turnips,  Spinach,  or 
other  dwarf,  quick-growing  crops  may  be  safely 
grown  between  them,  and  a  few  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
and  Carrots  might  also  be  grown  on  the  raised  beds. 

Main-crop  Celery*. — At  this  time  of  year  there 
is  a  great  stress  of  work,  but  the  Celery  must  not 
be  neglected,  esjiecially  when  the  plants  are  raised 
thickly  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes.  Such  are  not  fit  to 
prick  out  direct  into  the  trenches,  nor  even  into  beds, 
without  some  kind  of  covering   or   shading.     It 
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ought  now  to  be  possible  to  withdraw  the  frames 
from  beds  occupied  by  Carrots,  Turnips,  Lettuces, 
aud  other  early  crops,  and  to  utilise  these  for  pre- 
paring whatever  Celery  plants  may  be  required. 
Set  these  or  any  other  rough  frame  on  a  hard  level 
bottom,  and  inside  place  a  solid  layer  of  short 
manure,  or  leaves  and  manure,  about  4  inches  thick, 
surfacing  this  over  with  2  inches  of  sifted  soil. 
Prick  out  the  Celery  plants  i  inches  or  rather  more 
apart  each  way,  water  them  in.  put  on  the  lights, 
and  keep  rather  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine till  they  start  into  fresh  growth,  after  which 
give  air  freely,  completely  withdrawing  the  lights 
before  the  plants  lose  their  sturdiness.  If  kept 
well  supplied  with  water  strong  plants  will  result, 
and  these  will  move  off  cleanly  from  the  hard 
bottom,  each  with  a  good  square  of  roots  and  soil 
attached. 

Cbleeiac.  —  The  plants  of  this  ought  to  be 
prepared  as  advised  in  the  case  of  ordinary  main- 
crop  Celerv.  The  roots  cannot  well  be  grown  too 
large,  and  it  properly  cooked  will  prove  accept- 
able as  a  vegetable,  besides  being  suitable  for 
mixing  in  salads  or  for  flavouring  soups.  From 
100  to  200  plants  would  be  ample  for  moderately 
large  establishments,  and  these  should  eventually 
be  planted  on  the  surface  of  well-manured  ground, 
or  say  in  close  succession  to  the  earliest  Cauli- 
flowers. 

Potatoes. — Seldom  have  these  come  up  more 
strongly  and  regularly,  only  the  most  forward  being 
checked  by  frost.  Hoeing  between  the  rows  ought 
not  long  to  be  deferred.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly 
and  with  somewhat  heavy  hoes,  the  ground  between 
the  rows  and  well  up  to  the  haulm  will  be  loosened 
to  a  good  depth,  this,  in  addition  to  bringing  it  to 
a  desirable  fineness,  also  admitting  warmth  and  air 
to  the  roots.  If  soot  or  some  kind  of  special  ma- 
nure is  sown  among  the  rows  and  hoed  in,  it  will 
benefit  both  the  Potatoes  and  any  successional 
crop.  Nor  ought  the  moulding-up  to  be  put  off, 
especially  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  injurious 
white  frosts  being  'experienced.  Neither  Brussels 
Sjirouts,  Broccoli,  nor  Cauliflower  plants  should  be 
put  out  between  the  widely-disposed  rows  of  Pota- 
toes before  the  latter  have  been  finally  moulded  up. 

Peas. — These  are  making  capital  progress.  Those 
planted  out  from  boxes  were  greatly  checked  by 
cold  easterly  winds,  but  if  they  3-ield  lighter  crops 
these  will  be  considerably  earlier  than  will  be  the 
case  with  the  stronger  rows  sown  in  the  open.  If 
stakes  are  scarce  the  very  thin  rows  of  medium 
height  varieties  may  well  be  left  to  take  their 
chance,  and  they  may  yet  yield  several  good  pick- 
ings. None  of  the  plants  in  the  rows  to  be  staked 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  fall  about  before  the  sup- 
ports are  placed  to  them.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
work  in  the  stakes  very  thickly,  nor  ought  they  to 
•wedge  together  where  they  meet  over  the  rows,  or 
otherwise  the  haulm  will  most  probably  find  its 
way  through  and  break  down  long  before  the  top 
of  the  stalies  is  reached.  There  are  several  sub- 
stitutes for  good  Hazel  or  other  stakes,  but  the 
latter  are  still  to  be  preferred.  The  wooden  lattice 
trellising  answers  fairly  well  if  placed  on  both 
sides  of  the  rows  and  well  supported  by  stout 
stakes.  So  also  do  galvanised  wire  supports  simi- 
larly fixed,  these,  if  the  dearest  at  the  outset,  being 
much  more  durable  and  therefore  the  cheapest 
in  tie  end. 

Retaedixg  Beoccoli. — Hot  sunshine,  unusually 
powerful,  is  materially  shortening  the  duration  of 
the  Broccoli  crops,  a  great  glut  being  experienced 
"just  now.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  who  had 
good  breadths  of  strong  plants  have  long  since 
transferred  a  good  portion  of  the  late  varieties 
especially  to  cool  or  north  borders,  and  it  the  work 
was  done  well,  this  will  ensure  a  late  supply  with- 
out greatly  reducing  the  size  of  the  hearts.  The 
supply  may  be  prolonged  for  another  week  or  more, 
_or  just  long  enough  for  Broccoli  to  shake  hands 
with  Cauliflower,  by  lifting  some  of  the  latest  of 
the  former,  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  and 
replanting  somewhat  closely  in  the  coolest  border 
available.  It  will  completely  check  their  growth, 
and  comparatively  small  heads  are  better  than 
■none  at  all.  W.  I. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GL.iSS. 

CrcrMBEES. — The  secret  of  success  in  summer 
culture  consists  in  daily  attention  to  details,  includ- 
ing stopping,  thin  training,  moderate  cropping, 
cutting  the  fruit  young,  cleanliness,  good  feeding, 
and  a  liberal  use  of  warm  water.  The  heat,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  must  be  tropical  both  above  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  the  lighter  the 
firing  the  greater  the  freedom  from  insects.  A 
temperature  of  68°  to  70°  by  night  and  78°  to  85°  on 
fine  days  should  be  the  aim,  as  the  quicker  the 
growth  the  sweeter  the  fruit,  and  these  figures 
may  often  be  improved  upon  by  giving  a  vapour 
bath  of  00°  to  100°  after  closing  for  the  day.  A 
little  night  air  along  the  front  is  good,  and  although 
some  profess  to  gi'ow  Cucumbers  in  closed  houses, 
a  free  circulation  through  the  best  part  of  the  day 
is  most  sensible,  as  progressreally  follows  very  early 
closing  on  fine  afternoons  and  through  the  hours  of 
darkness.  Then  as  to  food,  the  Cucumber  enjoys 
sound,  rich,  moderately  light  comj30st,  of  which 
fibry  turf  forms  the  staple,  bone-dust,  rough  char- 
coal, and  lime  rubble  being  added,  not  only  to  keep 
it  open  and  porous,  but  also  to  act  as  absorbents  of 
liquids  for  use  when  the  foliage  is  perspiring  freely. 
This  should  be  kept  dry  and  warm  for  application, 
little  and  often,  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface, 
and  provided  clarified  liquid,  varied  with  guano 
and  soot-water,  is  used  at  each  watering,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  solid  manure,  which  encourages 
worms,  and  induces  grossness  followed  by  canker. 
Under  this  mode  of  treatment  insects  rarely  put  in 
an  appearance,  but  if  they  do,  fly  may  be  checked 
and  destroyed  by  mild  fumes  from  Bloxham's 
tobacco  puffer  and  sulphur,  or  a  taste  of  soft  soap 
in  the  syringing  water  will  keep  down  red  spider. 

Plaxts  is  feames  will  now  be  growing  fast, 
their  requirements  here,  as  in  houses,  being  daily 
attention  to  all  details.  If  the  top  and  bottom-heat 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  fermenting  material, 
the  linings  must  be  renovated,  back  and  front  alter- 
nately, once  or  twice  a  week  ;  all  manipulating, 
training,  regulating,  earthing,  and  root-watering 
must  be  performed  within  the  hour  which  jirecedes 
closing  for  the  day,  when,  filled  with  atmospheric 
moisture,  the  frame  may  run  up  to  00°  or  100°. 
Once  closed,  there  must  be  no  reopening  of  the 
lights,  but  the  latter  will  require  early  covering 
with  mats  or  canvas  to  prevent  the  night  heat  from 
falling  below  70°.  Where  Cucumbers  are  planted 
out  after  Potatoes  and  bedding  plants,  a  few  seeds 
of  some  hardy  spined  varieties  should  now  be  sown 
singly  in  4-inch  pots,  filled  with  rough  turf  and 
plunged  in  rough  bottom-heat.  As  these  plants 
will  ^be  grown  and  fruited  upon  temperate  lines, 
they  must  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  have  plenty  of 
air,  and  full  exposure  to  sunshine. 

Melons. — When  the  early  Melons  have  attained 
full  size  and  are  nicely  netted,  the  use  of  stimulants 
must  be  discontinued,  but  pure  water  equal  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  fresh  healthy  condition  of  the 
foliage  may  be  given  until  a  slight  cracking  round 
the  stalks  shows  that  ripening  is  near.  Maintain 
a  brisk  temperature,  ventilate  freely  on  fine  days, 
and,  if  possible,  keep  up  the  bottom-heat,  as  the 
too  common  practice  of  allowing  this  to  decline  is 
detrimental  to  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  When  all 
the  Melons  are  cut,  clear  out  and  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  house,  renovate  the  bed,  and  having 
strong  plants  established  in  pots,  plunge  to  the  rims 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Feed  freely  plants  now 
swelling  up  their  fruit,  and  top-dress  with  stift" 
loam  and  bone  dust  as  often  as  the  surface  becomes 
matted  with  roots.  Damp  the  walls  and  surface  of 
the  bed  on  fine  mornings,  but  avoid  wetting  the 
stems  and  leaves  until  the  house  is  closed  with 
strong  sun  heat,  when  they  will  derive  great  benefit 
from  the  afternoon  bath.  In  the  selection  of  fruit 
always  choose  those  which  swell  evenly  together, 
support  them  with  small  pieces  of  board  or  wire 
netting,  remove  all  laterals  and  spray,  unless  there 
is  room  for  the  full  development  of  more  foliage, 
and  carefully  avoid  doing  injury  to  the  oldest 
leaves.  Make  sowings  of  seeds  equal  to  future  de- 
mands at  least  once  a  fortnight,  and  turn  out  the 
young  plants  before  they  become  pot-bound,  or,  the 


bed  being  too  hot,  prevent  checks  and  spider  by 
giving  them  a  good  shift. 

Pits  and  frames. — Where  this  old-fashioned 
method  of  growing  Melons  is  still  practised,  the 
beds  and  hills  should  be  in  good  condition  for  the 
reception  of  strong  plants  by  the  middle  of  May. 
They  will  then  have  the  best  part  of  the  season  for 
the  setting,  swelling,  and  ripening  of  their  fruit,  but 
unless  time  and  unwearying  attention  can  be  given, 
this  mode  of  culture  will  not  pay.  Next  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  steady  bottom-heat  the  most  important 
point  is  the  use  of  sound,  heavy  loam  in  moderate 
quantity,  just  rich  enough  to  produce  hard  wiry 
vine  without  the  aid  of  stimulants  until  after  the 
fruit  is  set.  Pinch  the  points  out  of  all  the  main 
vines  when  within  a  foot  of  the  sides  of  the  frame 
and  regularly  renovate  the  linings,  as  the  bottom- 
heat  must  be  up  to  the  maximum  when  the  female 
flowers  begin  to  expand.  Fertilise  from  day  to 
day,  and  when  the  crop  is  abundantly  secured 
])inch  the  laterals  at  the  first  or  second  joint  beyond 
the  fruit,  but  defer  thinning  until  those  likely  to 
swell  in  unison  are  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs.  Ele- 
vate these  on  inverted  pots,  top-dress  with  loam 
and  bone-dust,  shut  up  very  early  with  a  nice 
overhead  syringing,  but  avoid  wetting  the  foliage 
on  flooding  daj's.  and  mat  well  every  night. 

Figs  now  ripening  must  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  less  moisture,  especially  through  the  night, 
but  on  no  account  must  the  roots  feel  the  want  of 
water,  as  anything  approaching  drought  may 
damage  the  second  crop.  The  weather  being  un- 
settled and  often  very  cold,  fh-e  heat  will  be 
needed  every  night,  and  not  unfrequently  through 
the  day,  as  Figs  ripened  in  a  low  temperature  with 
insufficient  fresh  air  are  vapid  and  flat,  when  of 
all  fruits  under  cultivation  they  are  the  most  dis- 
agi'eeable  to  the  taste.  Green  Figs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  greatly  improved  by  full  exposure  to 
light  and  a  circulation  of  tropical  heat,  also  by 
being  allowed  to  hang  until  they  are  dead  ripe  and 
slightly  open  at  the  eye.  To  have  them  in  this 
condition  the  consumer  should  have  them  direct 
from  the  tree,  or  if  after  a  long  journey  inodorous 
packing  materials  must  be  provided,  and  then  they 
should  be  opened  the  moment  they  arrive. 

Midseason  hoj(ses,  in  which  the  fruit  is  under- 
going the  fructifying  stage,  must  be  regularly 
s^vringed  and  ventUated,  and  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture which  suits  swelling  Muscat  Grapes.  This 
apparently  non-progressive  period  extends  over 
about  one  month,  and  no  power  can  make  them 
move  unless  it  be  to  fall  off,  but  once  tliis  sem- 
blance of  fertilisation  is  over  the  most  forward 
Figs  swell  rapidly  and  soon  become  ripe.  Maintain 
Go"  to  70°  at  night  and  80°  by  day,  run  up  to  85° 
or  90°  after  closing  with  moisture  and  fire  to  an 
extent  that  will  favour  a  little  fresh  air  through 
the  night. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Figs  on  open  walls  are  unusually  late  this  season , 
so  late,  and,  worse  still,  slightly  damaged  at  the 
points,  that  we  have  deferred  pruning  and  regulat- 
ing for  the  present.  The  young  figlets  and  Ijuds 
on  points  which  have  escaped  at  last  are  pushing, 
and  when  these  get  a  little  more  advanced  all 
faulty  pieces  will  be  cut  away,  and  the  roots,  still 
very  dry.  will  be  mulched  and  watered.  There  are 
two  distinct  modes  of  managing  wall  Fig  trees ; 
the  let-alone,  applicable  to  the  south  and  coast 
counties,  and  the  close  training  system  generally 
adopted  in  cold  districts  away  from  marine  in- 
fluence. Where  the  trees  do  well  under  unskilled 
treatment  all  that  is  needed  is  thinning  the  shoots 
where  too  thickly  placed,  and  pruning  back  to 
good  buds  where  the  first  year's  growths  have  been 
injured.  Trees  which  require  protection,  on  the 
contrarj'.  should  be  kept  close  to  the  walls,  and  the 
shoots,  9  inches  to  12  inches  apart,  should  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  annual  autumnal  root-pruning. 
Again  this  year  I  have  tried  both  methods,  and  al- 
though the  winter  has  been  mild,  my  vote  must  go 
in  favour  of  close  training. 

Steawbeeeies. — The  work  amongst  these  just 
now  is  important,  for  not  only  must  bad  weeds  be 
removed,  but  the  spring  having  been  so  dry.planta- 
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tions  on  light  land  may  require  copious  watering. 
Our  soil,  extra  heavy  and  cool,  just  suits  the  Straw- 
berry, consequently  watering  is  not  imperative  ;  a 
good  soaking  before  the  flowers  open,  nevertheless, 
will  do  them  no  harm ;  therefore  when  littered 
down  the  hose  will  be  turned  upon  them.  All 
Strawberry  growers,  I  believe,  admit  that  a  good 
covering  of  some  kind  should  be  placed  on  the 
borders,  if  only  to  keep  in  moisture  and  prevent 
the  splashing  of  the  fruit  when  ripening,  and  the 
earlier  this  is  done  the  better,  as  certain  damage 
follows  the  introduction  of  stable  litter  when  the 
plants  have  made  fresh  young  leaves,  or  it  may  be 
are  coming  into  flower.  Where  spring  planting  is 
practised,  runners  placed  in  nursery  beds  last 
autumn  may  be  transferred  to  their  permanent 
quarters  in  showery  weather  during  the  present 
month.  If  strong  enough  to  produce  flowers,  the 
latter  must  be  pinched  out,  and,  provided  they  are 
made  very  firm  and  watered  home,  they  will  make 
fine  fruiting  beds  for  another  year.  If  the  rows 
are  2  feet  ti  inches  apart,  the  deeply  worked  ground 
may  be  turned  to  profitable  account,  as  there  will 
be  ample  room  for  the  finer  kinds  of  Cos  Lettuce 
sown  thinly  in  drills,  and  singled  out  to  18  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  By  sowing  fortnightly  a  row 
or  two  at  a  time,  fine  crisp  heads,  not  always  plenti- 
ful in  August,  may  be  obtained  -throughout  the 
hottest  and  driest  summers. 

Stock  plants  put  out  last  August  specially  for 
runners,  if  not  already  relieved,  must  now  be 
divested  of  all  their  flower  trusses,  made  firm, 
mulched  and  watered  to  induce  a  flush  of  early 
wires.  Stock  being  plentiful,  all  the  weak  wires 
should  be  cut  away,  whilst  those  retained  must  be 
pinched  in  front  of  the  flrst  runner,  which  in  due 
course  will  be  hand-layered  upon  pots  or  the  open 
ground. 

Peaches  which  have  set  plenty  of  fruit  may  be 
helped  forward  by  daily  syringing  with  tepid  water 
not  later  than  3  p.m.,  when  there  is  no  danger  of 
frost.  Thinning  and  disbudding  also  in  mild 
weather  may  now  be  fc>llowe<l  uji,  and  the  covering, 
consisting  of  two  and  three-ply  fishing  net,  may  be 
drawn  up  through  the  day,  if  let  down  again  at 
night.  Thinning  at  the  outset  should  be  confined 
to  the  reduction  of  doubles  and  trebles  to  one,  natu- 
rally the  best,  and  the  removal  of  inferior  fruits 
which  are  badly  placed. 

Bhbuddi/uj,  commencing  at  the  top,  must  be 
performed  piecemeal  when  the  weather  is  mild,  the 
main  point  being  a  gradual  reduction  without  pro- 
ducing a  check  upon  the  trees,  or  sudden  exposure 
of  the  tender  fruit  to  frost  or  cutting  winds.  In  my 
own  case  I  take  the  foreright  shoots  first,  then  a  few 
of  those  emanating  from  the  lower  sides  of  the  fruit- 
ing wood,  but  several  along  its  whole  length  above 
and  below  are  pinched  in  the  first  instance,  a  few 
leaves  being  of  great  service  as  protectors  of  the 
fruit  to  which  they  also  draw  the  sap. 

Watering. — Unless  very  shortly  we  have  copious 
rain  from  the  south  or  west,  the  roots  as  well  as  the 
leaves  will  require  water,  a  dry  ball  being  fatal  to 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Vigorous  young  trees  do 
not  suiier  so  quickly  as  old  ones,  whose  balls  in 
course  of  years  become  as  hard  and  not  unfre- 
quently  as  dry  as  mud  walls,  whilst  the  points  of 
the  roots  may  be  moist  enough.  Uniform  watering 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  more  common  than  many 
people  suspect,  is  useless  and  misleading,  as  the 
water  will  not  face  a  hard,  dry  ball  if  it  can  find  a 
more  open  outlet,  but  there  are  ways  and  means, 
and  these  consist  in  forming  a  serai-circular  wall 
of  soil  round  each  bole,  filling  and  refilling  the  dam 
thus  made  until  the  whole  mass  is  properly  mois- 
tened. Quite  recently  one  of  my  large  trees"  thirty 
years  planted  did  not  seem  inclined  to  swell  away 
its  fruit,  but  the  application  of  some  300  gallons  of 
water  poured  into  a  4-feet  dam  produced  the  de- 
sired effect,  not  only  upon  the  fruit,  but  also  upon 
the  foliage,  which  soon  doubled  in  size  and  im- 
proved in  colour  and  substance.  Instances  of  this 
kind  may  not  be  general  on  deep,  heavy  loams, 
but  drained  borders  on  light  soils  frequently  suffer 
from  drought,  not  perhaps  near  the  surface,  but 
down  amongst  and  below  the  main  roots,  and  so 
long  as  this  thirst  for  more  water  continues  the 


fruit  will  drop— rejected  by  Nature,  some  will  say — 
growth  will  be  puny,  and  red  spider  will  be  ram- 
pant. 

The  oBCHAnD.— The  grafting  of  old  trees  has 
been  brought  to  a  close,  and  warm  steady  rain  is 
now  much  wanted,  not  only  to  give  impetus  to  the 
sap,  but  to  wash  the  grub  out  of  the  flower-trusses, 
never  more  abundant  and  promising  upon  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  trees.  Plums  excepted.  These 
generally  are  very  shy,  whilst  Cherries  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  simply  superb.  Pears  are  equally 
good,  but  not  quite  so  forward,  and  Apples,  includ- 
ing the  Blenheim  and  Ribston  Pippin,  will  soon  be 
loaded  with  their  finely  tinted  blossoms.  If  the 
greasing  and  smearing  of  stems  are  of  any  use,  the 
experiment  will  soon  be  put  to  the  test,  the  dry 
weather  so  far  having  been  highly  favourable  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  insects  whose  parents 
may  have  passed  the  greasy  cordon.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, much  faith  in  the  greasing  business,  at  least 
in  these  parts,  as  this  and  the  adjoining  counties 
contain  thousands  of  old  Lichen-clad  trees  capable 
of  sheltering  myriads  of  moths  who  need  not  des- 
cend to  the  ground,  and  so  long  as  this  state  of 
affairs  continues  a  tithe  of  their  progeny  may  be 
equal  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  Apples  in  the 
most  free-flowering  orchards.  W.  C. 


Chrysanthemums. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Cutting  down  plaxt.s. — Kepeated  private  in- 
quiries for  information  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
tile  wisli  to  cultivate  Chrysatitliemums  on  the 
"cutting  down"  principle  i.s  now  .stronger, 
e.specially  among  those  who  liave  not  sufficient 
convenience  for  arranging  while  in  bloom.  The 
"cutting  down"  method  of  culture  lias  much  to 
recommend  it,  as  by  its  use  not  only  are  large 
blooms  produced,  but  the  ])lants  can  readily 
be  seen  without  tlie  aid  of  stepladders  and  other 
conveniences.  As  the  jiresent  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  for  the  important  jiart  of  the 
duties  required  to  jiroduce  the  plants,  I  thought 
a  few  notes  would  be  acceptable  to  those  \>cr- 
sons  who  have  not  had  experience  in  this 
manner  of  growth.  At  the  outset  I  would  point 
out  the  fact  that  growers  of  cut-down  plants 
must  not  expect  to  compete  with  success  in  the 
cut-bloom  classes  against  those  who  produce 
blooms  by  the  opposite  method,  because  it  is  not 
possible  that  dwarf  plants  can  equal  the  tall  ones 
in  producing  the  finest  blooms.  I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  in  a  general  way  of  cultivation. 
Chance  flowers  t>f  some  varieties  may  be  had 
from  cut-down  plants  which  may  equal  those 
obtained  in  other  ways,  but  chance  flowers  are 
not  of  much  consequence  when  a  collection  of, 
say,  twenty -four  or  forty-eight  sorts  is  required. 
As  before  stated,  the  plan  is  an  estimable  one 
for  grouping,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  re- 
quired to  have  plants  in  the  best  jiossible  con- 
dition. The  subject  which  ia  most  perplexing 
to  persons  living  in  various  districts  is  the  time 
to  cut  down  the  plants.  From  the  returns  sent 
in  by  growers  f<jr  the  statistics  in  connection 
with  the  Chrysanthemum  conference  held  at 
Cliiswick  last  year,  I  am  able  to  give  the  opi- 
nions of  residents  in  various  localities,  which 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  .similarly  placed. 
All  agree  that  the  naturally  late  flowering  kinds, 
of  which  grandiflorum,  Boule  d'Or,  and  Meg 
Merrilies  are  examples,  should  be  dealt  with 
first,  so  as  to  an-ange  their  growth  to  correspond 
with  the  earlier  flowering  sorts,  such  as  Elaine, 
Mile.  Lacroix,  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  the  Run- 
die  family  in  the  incurved  section.  Around 
and  south  of  London  about  May  20  may  be 
considered  the  Ijest  time  to  cut  down  the  late 
sorts,  and  the  remainder  should  be  finished  by 
the  second  or  third  week  in  June.     The  midland 


counties  differ  but  little  in  the  times  required 
as  compared  with  the  south.  Northern  counties 
require  a  slight  alteration  ;  for  instance,  cutting 
down  in  Yorkshire  should  be  finished  by  the 
noddle  of  May,  and  so  on  in  {)roportion.  In 
the  north  of  England,  grouping  Chrysanthe- 
mums is  not  practised  nearly  so  much  at  shows 
as  in  the  southern  parts  ;  therefore,  I  do  not 
think  this  manner  of  cultivation  is  so  general. 
To  obtain  a  nicely  balanced  group  some  of  the 
dwarfer  growing  sorts  should  be  cut  down  to  with- 
in 3  inches  of  the  soil,  ranging  up  to  9  inches  for 
the  taller.  The  leaves  on  the  stem  should  be  left 
intact,  and  the  plants  should  not  be  watered  for 
a  few  days  after  cutting  down,  as  an  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  then  would  cause  the  stems 
to  bleed.  Syringe  the  stems  daily  to  encourage 
shoots  to  break  freely.  If  after  they  have  been 
cut  down  the  plants  could  be  stood  in  a  cold 
frame  to  shield  them  from  heavy  rains,  so  much 
the  better.  Thin  out  the  shoots  when  they  are 
1  inch  or  2  inches  long,  so  that  the  most  perfect 
ones  can  be  determined,  allowing  three  for  the 
sorts  which  are  largest  flowering,  and  as  many 
as  five  or  six  for  small  sorts — for  instance,  the 
Bundle  family.  When  the  shoots  are  from  2 
inches  to  4  inches  long,  the  plants  should 
be  potted  for  the  last  time,  still  syringing  them 
freely  in  fine  weather. 

Bush  Plants. 

This  method  also  produces  dwarf  plants,  and 
finds  much  favour  with  those  who  wish  to  have 
a  lot  of  flowers  to  cut.  There  are  two  ways  of 
growing  bush  plants,  one  by  rigidly  pinching 
the  stems  as  fast  as  they  make  a  few  inches  of 
growth  until  the  middle  or  end  of  July  or  later 
even  than  that,  then  allowing  all  the  flowers 
which  show  to  develop.  This  plan  gives  a  great 
number  of  blooms,  but  they  are  generally  poor 
lioth  in  quality  and  form  ;  their  steins  also  are 
weak,  and  do  not  make  nearly  such  an  ett'ective 
display  for  that  reason.  The  other  plan  is  to 
pinch  out  the  point  of  the  shoots  twice  or  thrice 
when  4  inches  long,  afterwards  allowing  all 
growth  to  develop  and  produce  flowers ;  the 
result  of  this  treatment  will  be  branches  clothed 
with  flowers  for  fully  2  feet. 

Plants  intended  to  provide  large  individual 
blooms  will  now  be  growing  freely  in  5i-inch 
pots,  and  should  have  abundance  of  air  night 
and  day,  removing  the  lights  each  day.  Where 
a  suitable  position  cannot  be  aflbrded  them, 
such  as  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  the  plants 
can  now  stand  outside  if  frame-room  is  scarce. 
Water  must  be  liberally  given  them  during  hot 
weather,  so  that  the  foliage  may  not  suffer. 
Green  and  black  fly  will  now  be  troublesome  in 
the  jjoints  of  the  shoots,  and  tobacco  powder 
should  be  applied  before  any  damage  is  done. 
Some  sorts  are  now  making  their  first  natural 
break,  thus  providing  additional  shoots. 

Those  who  have  not  previously  had  experience 
with  this  style  of  cultivation  are  sorely  puzzled 
what  to  do  with  the  new  shoots  made  at  the 
first  natural  break.  Many  failures  in  Chrysan- 
themum culture  could  be  traced  to  this  want  of 
knowledge.  A  little  information  on  this  detail 
may  serve  to  prevent  some  beginners  from  com- 
mitting errors  in  this  respect.  The  cause  of  the 
natural  break  occurring  is  the  formation  of  a 
flower-bud  at  the  point  of  the  shoot,  which 
checks  the  growth  ;  while  the  bud  is  forming, 
several  growths  appear  in  the  nodes  immediately 
below  the  bud.  These  in  time  burst  forth,  and 
need  restricting  in  point  of  numbers.  The  cul- 
tivator must  determine  now  for  what  object  the 
plants  are  to  bo  grown.  If  for  the  production 
of  the  finest  blooms,  then  I  advise  the  shoots  to 
be  reduced  to  three  upon  each  plant ;  if  num- 
bers are   a   greater    consideration    than    size, 
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four  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  reniaio,  increasing 
these  to  six  or  more  at  the  next  break.  Directly 
it  can  be  seen  which  shoots  are  the  most  likely 
to  grow  freely — and  these  are  generally  those 
which  grow  nearest  the  point  or  immediately 
under  the  Hower-ljud — remove  the  bud  and  all 
other  sln)ots  but  those  selected  to  produce  the 
ultimate  bhjoms.  Thus  tlje  whole  energy  of  the 
plant  is  concentrated  in  the  selected  growths, 
which  will  at  once  grow  away  and  gather 
strength  as  they  proceed.  Each  plant  should 
be  su]>ported  with  a  stake  ;  the  selected  new 
growths  must  be  loosely  tied  to  it  as  soon  as 
they  are  long  enough  to  handle,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  so  sappy,  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  broken.  E.  Molyneux. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
It  appears  paradoxical  to  hold  a  "summer  "  show 
on  the  10th  of  May  when  we  are  enjoying  to  the 
full  the  flowers  of  spring,  but  this  is  the  custom 
that  has  long  prevailed.  The  earliness  of  the  date, 
therefore,  cannot  account  for  the  conspicuously 
poor  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday 
last,  the  worst  that  we  ever  remember  there.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  such  miscellaneous  ex- 
hibitions comprising  the  same  routine  of  classes, 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  so  forth,  have 
had  their  day,  as  all  who  have  watched  the  general 
shows  of  recent  years  know  full  well.  But  there 
were  comparatively  few  of  what  are  called  miscel- 
laneous exhibits,  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  exhibitions,  once  as  famous  in  their 
way  as  those  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  have 
lost  their  interest.  There  was  little  desire  ajipa- 
rently  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  was  shown  ; 
Calceolarias  were  lumped  together  on  tall  stands, 
and  several  of  the  exhibits  so  spread  about  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 
decorations  of  the  place.  Greater  encouragement 
to  hardy  flowers  and  less  to  those  things  that  every- 
one knows  have  become  positively  distasteful  by 
reason  of  their  constant  appearance  in  public  in 
stiff  and  ungainly  forms  may  do  something,  with 
good  management,  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  annual 
exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  There  was  the 
same  falling  off  in  the  spring  display,  so  that  un- 
less the  subsequent  shows  are  up  to  the  average 
there  wQl  be  a  poor  record  for  the  year  1890. 

As  a  full  list  of  the  prizes  is  published,  it  is  onlv 
necessary  to  point  to  a  few  of  the  finest  things  ex- 
hibited, and  amongst  the  greenhouse  plants  the 
specimens  of  Azaleas  from  Mr.  A.  Offer,  Handcross 
Park  Gardens,  Crawley,  were  noteworth_y.  The 
varieties  comprised  Model,  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Ba- 
ronne  de  Vriese,  all  a  mass  of  bloom.  Another 
fine  exhibit  was  the  single  specimen  of  Azalea 
Due  de  Nassau  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  in 
both  cases  the  exhibitors  were  placed  first.  Ixora 
Dixiana  from  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  Mr.  J. 
Spode,  Hawkesyard,  Rugeley,  Staffs,  was  also  worthy 
of  note  in  the  stove  plants.  Mr.  Turner  exhibited 
eighteen  charming  plants  of  Azaleas  in  the  class 
for  these,  and  was  placed  first.  The  plants  were 
not  large,  but  pretty,  unlike  the  big  gaunt  speci- 
mens once  considered  the  acme  of  perfection.  The 
varieties  included  Bernhard  Andreas  alba,  pure 
white  ;  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Mile.  Marie  Lefebvre. 
Charmer,  and  Mrs.  Tirrner.  Show  Pelargoniums 
were  well  exhibited  by  Jlr.  C.  Turner,  who  was  first 
for  eighteen  specimens,  all  well  grown  and  full  of 
flower.  Amongst  the  varieties  were  such  favourites  as 
Prince  Leopold,  Marie  Mallet,  Lady  Isabel,  Gold 
Mine,  and  Marguerite.  The  same  firm alsocame  first  in 
the  class  for  nine  plants  of  fancy  varieties.  Mr. 
D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  exhibited 
Pelargoniums  of  the  show  section  remarkably 
well.  The  plants  were  models  of  good  culture, 
and  as  full  of  bloom  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
at  the  best  exhibitions.  The  old  Kingston  Beauty, 
Prince  Leopold,  and  Comte  de  Choiseul  were  the 
finest.    The  same  exhibitor  also  had  the  best  plants 


of  fancy  varieties.  Calceolarias  made  the  showiest 
break  of  colour.  It  woidd  have  been  diflicidt  to  find 
eighteen  finer  plants  than  those  of  Mr.  J.  Ford, gar- 
dener to  Sir  C.  Piggott,  Slough.  They  were  dwarf  and 
bushy  in  habit,  sturdy,  and  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers 
of  various  colours,  sometimes  netted  and  blotched, 
and  occasionally  self.  The  effect  of  this  mass  of 
gaudy  colouring  %vas  spoilt  by  the  want  of  a  green 
foil  in  the  way  of  foliage  plants  to  set  off  the  variety 
of  pretty  shades.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first 
for  twelve  specimens.  Gloxinias  were  also  shown 
well,  but  the  plants  in  some  instances  seemed  rather 
drawn.  Mr.  S.  Ballard,  gardener  to  Mr.  L.  C.  David- 
son, Sydenham  Hill,  was  first  for  good  specimens,  the 
flowers  showing  great  richness  of  colouring.  There 
was  good  competition  here,  the  second  prize  e.xhibit 
also  meriting  notice.  Mr.  W.  Clark,  gardener 
to  Mr.  W.  Soper,  had  the  six  finest  plants,  all 
well  grown,  and  representing  fine  colours.  The 
Orchids  were  poor.  Mr.  Douglas,  The  Gardens, 
Great  Gearies,  had  a  fair  group  of  six  specimens, 
which  contained  a  liandsome  plant  of  Cypripedium 
caudatum  roseum,  and  the  same  exhibitor  had  the 
best  specimen — a  good  example  of  Dendrobium 
nobile,  but  except  for  these,  Orchids  were  practically 
absent.  Fortunately,  there  were  three  entries  for 
the  group  of  Roses,  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross, 
showing  the  finest,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
being  second.  Of  course,  there  were  classes  for 
foliage  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  the 
prizes  were  chiefly  distributed  amongst  Mr.  J.  A. 
Causton,  Lodgemore  Park,  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Offer.  The  Caladiums  of  Messrs.  John 
Laing  and  Sons,  who  were  placed  first  for  excellent 
specimens,  must  not  be  passed  over  without  a  word 
of  mention. 

Cut  flowers  and  table  decorations  occupied  much 
space.  There  were  some  splendid  flowers  for 
twenty-four  bunches,  Mr.  J,  Prewett,  Hammersmith, 
who  was  first,  showing  excellent  blooms  of  Mar^chal 
Niel  Rose  and  other  things.  Mr.  W.  Clark  had  the 
finest  twelve  bunches,  which  comprised  Odonto- 
glossura  cirrhosum,  Dcndioljium  nobile,  Cattleya 
iIossia>,  and  the  ju'etty  pink-coloured  Rhododen- 
(hon  Maiden's  Blush.  The  table  decorations 
showed,  as  a  rule,  conspicuous  absence  of  taste.  An 
arrangement  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  rich 
green  indoor  Asparagus  was  awarded  the  first 
prize,  and  a  far  prettier  thing,  but  not  faultless, 
made  up  of  white  Gladioli  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
the  third.  Throughout  there  was  an  absence  of 
delicate  contrasts  of  colour  and  lightness  of  ar- 
rangement. The  bouquets  were  in  the  usual  lumjjy 
style  in  favour  now. 

Miscellaneous  collections,  if  fewer  in  num- 
ber, contained  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the 
show.  The  Calceolarias  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  showed  not  only  skilful  culture,  but 
a  rich  and  beautiful  strain  ;  the  plants  were  dwarf, 
compact,  and  densely  bloomed,  the  flowers  showing 
a  rich  variety  of  the  deepest  tints,  large,  and  in 
such  a  type  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  rich  self  yellow,  the 
others  beautifully  netted,  blotched,  and  veined. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  the  third  week  of  May,  1889, 
and  the  plants  given  very  little  fire  heat.  It  is  an 
undue  amount  of  warmth  that  spoils  Calceolarias. 
The  kinds  shown  by  this  firm  were  principally 
seedlings,  but  one  named  Cloth  of  Gold  is  of  the 
deepest  self  yellow  colour,  and  the  plants  covered 
with  bloom.  Tuberous  Begonias  were  well  exhibited 
l)y  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
a"  noble  group  of  Roses  came  from  Messrs. 
\Vm.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  comprising 
many  pot  specimens  and  several  boxes  of  cut 
blooms.  Messrs.  Paul  ,-ind  Son,  Cheshunt,  ex- 
liibited  the  pretty  Broom,  Genista  Aiulreana, 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  note  in  The 
Garden  April  2ii  (]>.  3S(i) ;  a  fine  clump  of 
C.ipripedium  Calceolus  and  other  hardy  flowers, 
and  a  rich  selection  of  tufted  Pansies.  Messrs. 
Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks  Gate,  exhibited 
Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  illustrated  by  a 
coloured  plate  in  The  Gaeden,  October  4, 
1.^84.  A  large  group  of  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anum  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Streat- 
ham,  also  Sarracenias.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  the  %arieties  both  in  shade  of  colour  and  size 
of  spathe  in  the  Flamingo  Flowers.     The  Japanese 


Primula,  P.  Sieboldi,  was  again  finely  exhibited,  as 
at  previous  shows  this  season,  by  Messrs.  Ryder  and 
Sons,  Sale,  Manchester,  the  varieties  for  the  most 
part  comprising  tliose  already  mentioned  in  The 
Gabden.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long  Dittou,  had 
a  large  and  excellent  group,  for  the  season,  of  Daffo- 
dils, Tidips,  and  other  hardy  flowers.  The  Tulips  were 
such  kinds  as  T.  retroflexa.  a  lovely  yellow-coloured 
species;  T.  elegans  alba,  ivory-white  with  each  seg- 
ment margined  with  crimson  ;  Gesneriana,  fulgens, 
and  cornuta,  besides  Iris  iberica  and  Phlox  divari- 
cata.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  exhibited  Tulips 
in  variety  and  several  Irises,  I,  missouriensis,  pale 
blue,  amongst  the  number.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
had  the  almost  hardy  pure  white  Pancratium  illyri- 
cum  and  Pasonia  Reine  Elizabeth,  illustrated  in 
The  Gaeden,  Jan.  22,  1887.  Mr.  J.  H.  Causton  " 
showed  a  group  of  Mignonette,  some  being  standard 
plants,  but  the  advantage  of  specimens  thus  grown 
is  not  evident,  unless  it  is  to  show  how  a  beautiful 
flower  can  be  distorted  by  twisting  it  into  various 
shapes.  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  had  a  fine 
golden-coloured  bedding  WaUfiower,  the  flowers 
very  rich  in  colour  and  the  plant  dwarf.  A 
variety  named  Miss  Primrose  Carter  was  poor  in 
colour  compared  to  the  other.  Distinct  it  may  be, 
but  useful  garden  flowers  ai"e  wanted,  not  mere 
novelties. 

A    full   prize   list   is    given    in    our    advertising 
columns. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

The  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Victoria  Street,  on 
Tuesday  last  week  was  worthy  of  the  month  of 
May.  and  of  interest  especially  for  the  rich  variety 
of  s|iring-flowering  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  best 
kinds,  too  often  neglected  in  English  gardens. 

FiEST-CLASS  ceetificates  were  awarded  to 
each  of  the  following:  — 

Cytisus  scopabius  Andeeanus. — This  is  simply 
a  variety  of  the  common  Broom,  and  originated 
about  five  years  ago  in  Normandy,  occurring  in  a 
field  of  the  ordinary  scoparius.  It  is  a  lovely  shrub, 
perfectly  hardy,  very  distinct,  and  likely  to  find  its 
way  quickly  into  all  good  English  gardens.  The 
flowers  are  unusually  richly  coloured,  the  upper 
I^art  being  of  an  intense  yellow,  and  the  lower 
ruddy  crimson- brown,  a  combination  at  once  strik- 
ing and  effective.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the  type 
and  is  quite  as  graceful.  Crowning  a  knoll  or  in 
some  position  to  show  off  its  free  display  of  hand- 
some flowers  it  would  make  a  charming  feature  in 
any  garden.  All  who  wish  for  a  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful Broom  should  make  a  note  of  it,  and  there 
will  be  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  it.  as  the  plant 
seems  freely  distributed.  It  was  shown  in  the  col- 
lection from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son, 
Chelsea,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Calla  Elliottjana.— This  is  another  striking 
flower,  which  reminds  one  strongly  of  C.  hastata, 
but  it  has  sufficient  character  of  its  own  to  fully 
warrant  a  distinct  name.  The  spathe  is  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  the  ordinary  C.  a;thiopica,  and 
deep  yellow,  while  the  bold  leaves  are  blotched 
with  white.  Last  season  the  spathe  came  still 
larger,  but  the  plant  has  been  weakened  through 
propagation,  so  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  its  full 
beauty.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  future  for  this 
rich  yellow-spathed  Calla — a  colour  most  unusual 
and  striking;  of  its  distinctness  there  can  he  no 
two  opinions.  From  Mr.  G.  M.  Knight,  gardener 
to  Capt.  Elliott,  Farnborough  Park,  Farnborough. 

Cydonia  JAPONICA  MoEELOosEi. — Thisisabcau" 
tiful  form  of  the  old  Japan  Quince,  and  a  good 
addition  to  a  charming  race  of  spring-flowering 
shrubs.  It  blooms  earlier  and  more  continuously 
than  the  type,  while  the  flowers  are  brighter  in 
colour.  It  is  of  Continental  origin,  and  worth 
note  by  all  interested  in  bright  May-blooming 
shrubs.  We  believe  this  is  its  correct  name,  though 
labelled  Moorlezi.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 
ACEE  Pbince  Hendjeey.— This  is  a  variety  of 
the  common  Sycamore,  but  its  name  is  a 
sufficient  bar,  we  should  think,  to  its  cultivation. 
The  tender  foliage  is   of  a  charming  pale  brown 
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colour,  richly  shaded  with  a   deeper  tint.    From 
Me.ssrs.  Paul  and  .Son. 

Lilac  JImb.  Keeuter. — We  have  so  many  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  the  Lilacs,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  plant  the  common  kind  so  abundant  in  gardens. 
This  variety  is  a  rich  addition,  and  makes  a  charm- 
ing companion  to  such  kinds  as  the  pure  white  JIarie 
Legrange.  The  clusters  are  dense  and  large,  the  buds 
being  of  a  rich  purplish-crimson,  which  becomes 
paler  in  the  expanded  blooms.  There  is  the  same 
sweet  scent  as  in  the  ordinary  Lilac,  and  if  this  va- 
riety proves  as  free-flowering,  our  gardens  should 
gain  much  in  beaut}'.     From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Blandfoedia  nobilis  iMPEEiALia. — The  type 
B.  nobilis  was  introduced  from  New  South  Wales 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  is  to  be  seen  occa- 
sionally in  botanic  gardens,  but  the  present  variety 
shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  is  a 
distinct  advance,  the  flowers  reminding  one  in 
shape  and  manner  of  production  of  those  of  the 
pretty  Urceolina  pendula,  while  they  are  almost 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  type.  The  plant  bore 
two  spikes,  each  carrying  about  four  open  flowers  and 
three  buds,  each  one  of  bell  shape,  widely  expanded 
at  the  mouth,  and  rich  scarlet,  except  at  the  mar- 
gin, which  is  yellovr.  If  it  grows  freely,  as  seems  to 
lie  the  case,  there  is  every  hope  that  this  will  prove 
a  useful  plant. 

Odontoglossum  maculatum  anceps. — This  is 
a  strongly  marked  variety,  the  spike  having  eight 
flowers  of  deep  and  decided  colouring ;  each  flower 
is  large  and  rich  chestnut-brown  on  the  sepals,  but 
the  petals  are  only  blotched  with  this  colour  on  a 
yellow  ground  ;  the  lip  is  ornamented  in  the  same 
way.  There  are  several  good  types  of  this  Orchid, 
but  as  far  as  we  remember  this  is  the  finest.  From 
Mr.  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Aigburth,  Liverpool. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following:  — 

JuNiPERDS  CANADENSIS  AUREA. — A  nicely  va- 
riegated variety,  the  young  foliage  rich  golden 
yellow  and  very  bright  against  the  deep  green.  It 
is  not  spotty  and  diseased  in  aspect,  as  many  varie- 
gated things.  A  pretty  thing  to  make  a  good  group 
of.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  and  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Variegated  Honestv  (Lunaria  biennis  varie- 
gata).  —  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste, 
and,  therefore,  some  may  even  admire  this 
novel  border  plant.  We  may  well  ask  why  an 
award  was  given  to  it,  when  the  old  Honesty  of 
the  cottage  garden  is  infinitely  more  beautiful. 
From  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate. 

CaSLOGTNB  TOMENTOSA. — A  very  fine  specimen  of 
this  came  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Camberwell.  The  plant  exhibited  carried 
five  of  the  long  and  slender  pendent  spikes,  the  in- 
dividual flowers  being  about  the  size  of  those  of  C. 
ochracea,  and  coloured  in  the  sepals  and  petals 
with  a  kind  of  terra-cotta.  The  outside  of  the  lip 
is  almost  white,  the  inside  yellow,  and  the  surface 
enriched  with  three  raised  ridges  or  frills  of  brown. 
It  is  not  a  showy  Orchid,  but  pretty  when  a  large 
plant,  with  its  Lycaste-like  leaves,  is  hanging  in  a 
house. 

Tufted  Pansy  Ey.nsford  Yellow.,— This  is  a 
showy  tufted  or  bedding  variety,  the  flowers  not 
large,  but  rich  self  yellow,  deepening  to  orange  on 
the  lower  petals  ;  the  few  ray-like  streaks  of  purple 
in  the  centre  add  to  its  beauty.  From  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons.  Swauley. 

Primula  Sieboldi  alba  magnifica.— This  is  a 
snow-white  fringed  flower,  very  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful in  a  mass  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Kyder  and  Sons, 
Sale,  Manchester. 

Tree  P-Eony  Beatrice  Kelway.— A  perfectly 
single  variety,  and  as  lovely  a  flower  in  the  Pteony 
way  as  one  could  wish  for.  Its  apparent  frailty, 
delicate  whiteness,  relieved  only  by  the  yellow 
anthers,  and  breadth  of  petals  are  charming.  From 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sou,  Laugport. 

Enkianthus  campanulatus.— This  is  some- 
times classed  with  the  Andromedas,  and  called  A. 
campanulata.  Imagine  a  deep  rose-coloured  A. 
iaponica  with  the  flowers  veined,  and  one  can  ferm 


an  idea  of  this  Japanese  plant.  It  has  leaves  about 
2  inches  long,  and  is  quite  hardy.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Broccoli  Veitch's  Model.  — This  variety  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  Guild- 
ford, and  is  a  good  type  for  cutting  in  May  and 
June.  The  heads  are  of  medium  size,  compact,  and 
somewhat  conical  in  shape.  The  protecting  leaves 
keep  the  heads  pure  in  colour,  and  there  is  also  the 
advantage  of  a  hardy  constitution. 

The  meeting  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a 
series  of  gi'oups  from  trade  growers.  Thus  we  had 
twelve  boxes  of  cut  flowers  of  tree  and  herbaceous 
P?eonies  from  Messrs.  Kelway  ami  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset.  The  tree  varieties  were  of  rich  and 
varied  colours,  bold,  loosely  arranged  flowers, 
amongst  which  such  varieties  as  Roserlin  odorata, 
rose-magenta;  Jlaria  Kelw.ay,  white ;  T.  D.Vander- 
nialin,  rich  glowing  rose ;  Duhamel,  white,  lilac  in 
the  centre ;  Fascinatus,  lovely  blush ;  Mr.  S.  Low, 
scarlet ;  and  splendens,  a  deep  crimson  single 
flower,  strikingly  handsome.  The  same  firm  had 
single  Pyrethrums,  masses  of  the  white  Lilac  alba 
grandiflora,  Eurybia  Gunni,  the  pure  white  Anemone 
sylvestris,  and  other  border  things  (silver-gilt 
medal).  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  also 
filled  almost  one  side  of  the  hall  with  an  extensive 
gi'oup  of  cut  branches  of  some  of  our  best  hardy 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Such  an  exhibition  as 
this  shows  the  wealth  of  good  things  miseen  in 
three-fourths  of  English  gardens.  There  was  the 
beautiful  weeping  variety  of  the  common  Mahaleb, 
a  lovely  deciduous  tree  ;  Ulmus  aurea,  a  richly 
coloured  tree  as  regards  foliage ;  Mains  Toringo, 
a  handsome  flower,  large,  and  almost  pure  white, 
but  I'ich  crimson  in  the  bud ;  and  several  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Lilac.  The  same  firm  had  several 
trusses  of  a  beautiful  hardy  Rhododendron,  named 
Mrs.  Charles  Butler,  the  flowers  each  about  4  inches 
across,  and  richly  tinted  with  delicate  rose ;  it  is 
a  lovely  thing,  and  flowering  freely  now  in  the 
open  at  the  High  Beech  nurseries.  Cunningham's 
White,  which  is  not  a  white,  rather  a  rose-coloured 
variety,  and  several  other  kinds  were  shown,  one, 
Broug'hton,  having  flowers  of  the  brightest  carmine. 
Andromeda  forniosa.  with  its  richly  coloured  brown 
leafage  and  white  )jell-like  flowers,  is  pretty,  also 
the  rose  and  white  forms  of  the  old  Japanese 
Quince.  The  delicate  pink  Cerasus  Sieboldi.  similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  Waterer's  Cheny,  was 
shown  ;  also  Japanese  Maples  and  Ghent  and  mollis 
Azaleas.  One  specimen  of  A.  mollis,  named  Consul 
Pecher,  had  finely  coloured  flowers.  A  plant  was 
shown  of  A.  erecta  alba,  a  small  white-flowered 
kind,  approaching  viscosa  (silver  medal). 

Pansies,  both  tufted  and  show  kinds,  were  exhi- 
bited well.  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  had  a  collection 
of  beautiful  varieties,  fine  in  colour  and  bold  in 
shape.  They  were  of  the  show  type,  but  remark- 
ably handsome  and  rich,  especially  such  a  self  pm-- 
ple-coloured  kind  as  Jupiter,  the  most  intense  of  all 
in  depth  of  hue.  The  same  exhibitor  had  several 
boxes  of  the  pure  white  Carnation  Her  Majesty,  a 
handsome  flower,  full,  and  pure  white.  It  is  a 
charming  variety  for  cutting  and  the  open  air  as 
well  as  for  pots  (bronze  medal).  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
Hawick,  N.B..  had  a  fine  selection  of  his  choice 
show,  fancy,  and  tufted  varieties.  George  Murray, 
rich  yellow  with  a  deep  central  blotch  ;  A.  Scott, 
rich  violet-blue  :  virginalis,  white,  yellow  eye  ;  John 
Morrison,  violet,  shaded  purple  in  the  centre ; 
Archie  Grant,  and  W.  Wright,  yellow,  were  amongst 
the  best  of  the  tufted  section.  Bronze  Queen  and 
G.  O.  Trevelyan  are  two  finely  shaded  flowers.  Mr. 
Forbes  had  Pelargonivun  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  a 
semi-double  white  variety  of  great  beauty  (silver 
medal).  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  had, 
besides  several  stands  of  French  and  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, baskets  of  tufted  Pansies  arranged  in  dis- 
tinct colours.  Waverley,  violet-blue ;  Eynsford, 
yellow.  True  Blue,  a  deep  violet-blue  variety;  Cloth 
of  Gold,  rich  gold  yellow  ;  and  Champion,  creamy 
white,  were  the  finest. 

Daffodils,  Irises,  Tulips,  and  other  hardy  flowers 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent 
Garden  (bronze  medal),  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  exhibited  masses  of  Azalea  Consul  Pecher, 


clear  yellow,  shaded  with  a  reddish  colour  ;  Ledum 
latifolium.  L.  buxifolium,  small  crimson  and  white 
flowers  in  dense  clusters,  and  Abies  excelsa  mutar 
bilis,  deep  green,  the  young  foliage  pale  creamy 
yellow.  The  Ledums  are  an  interesting  class  of  so- 
called  American  plants,  though  little  grown  in 
English  gardens.  The  same  firm  had  also  Genista 
Andreana,  Epiphyllum  Gicrtneri,  and  several 
Phyllocactuses.  which  showed  the  delightful  beauty 
of  this  genus.  They  are  plants  that  deserve  to  be 
well  grown,  as  could  be  seen  from  the  brilliant 
flowei's  of  those  varieties  exhibited.  P.  delicatus, 
represented  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden  of 
September,  21,  1889,  first  bloomed  in  the  spring  of 
last  year ;  its  large  flowers  are  of  a  charming  rose 
colour,  bright  and  satiny  in  the  fuU  sun.  Rose 
Perfection  has  smaller  flowers,  of  a  shining  rose 
shade,  lovely  in  the  full  sunlight ;  while  in  P. 
Admiration  they  are  rich  crimson,  shot  with  a 
pellucid  violet  lustre  that  lights  up  the  flower  with 
peculiar  brilliaiu'v.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Poupart,  Twickenham. 

Japanese  Prinn-oses  (P.  Sieboldi)  in  variety  and 
Pansies  of  rich  colour  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Ryder 
and  Sons,  Sale,  Manchester.  The  practice  of  insert- 
ing the  plants  in  Moss  is  a  great  advantage  over  the 
common  way  of  exhibiting  (bronze  medal). 

Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  showed  plants  of  the  Tea 
Rose  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  the  sport  from 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami ;  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Sou 
also  had  a  sport  from  the  same  variety  named  'J'hc 
Queen,  and  which,  we  believe,  appeared  first.  It  is 
the  same  as  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  The  Walthani 
Cross  firm  had  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  named 
Danmark.  It  resembles  La  France,  the  flower 
finely  built,  large,  rich  rose,  and  sweetly  scented. 
Its  sturdy,  vigorous  habit  promises  to  make  it  avi 
excellent  pot  variety.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent 
several  alpine  Auriculas  of  fine  colours,  curiously- 
formed  Polyanthuses,  and  a  rich  variety  of  Anemone 
coronaria,  the  Peacock  Windflower,  came  from  M. 
Hennequin,  Angers,  France.  Flowering  branches 
of  the  old  Judas  Tree,  which  clusters  against  a  wall 
in  the  gardens  of  Guunersbury  House,  came  froiM 
Mr.  Hudson.  It  is  a  rare  tree  in  all  but  old  gardens. 
A  collection  of  curious  plants  vras  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lynch,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 
There  were  several  rare  things,  as  Neviusia  alaba- 
mensis,  Asarum  Hookeri,  A.  proboscideum,  Baccharis 
patiigonica,  and  A'anda  alpiiia,  a  rare  species  of 
small  growth,  the  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  Epi- 
dendrum  Wallisi  in  appearance,  and  with  gretu 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  pale  yellow  richly  streaked 
with  crimson-brown.  It  is  of  botanical  interest  only. 
A  large  collection  of  cut  sprays  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  flowers  of  Narcissus  Bernard!,  recently 
commented  on  in  The  Garden,  were  shown  from 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  majority  of  Mi;y 
blooming  trees  and  shrubs  was  represented  from 
the  several  kinds  of  Broom  to  such  things  as  tlic 
yellow  Piptanthus  nepalensis.  Cjtisus  albus, 
Olearia  stellularia,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  family 
introduced  into  England,  the  flowers  like  while 
Daisies,  the  sweetly  scented  Rubus  deliciosus,  Lilaos 
of  several  kinds,  Crataegus  coccinea,  and  Rhodo- 
dendron kewense  were  in  this  interesting  collec- 
tion. This  Rhododendron  is  a  hybrid  between  R. 
Aucklandi  and  R.  Hookeri,  the  flowers  pink  in 
colour,  deepening  in  the  bud.  It  is  a  lovely  free- 
blooming  type. 

Orchids. — Tlie  best  group,  consistingof  eighteen 
specimens  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  majus,  a  laige 
and  richly  coUuired  form,  came  from  Mr.  G.  Wythos, 
Syon  House.  Brentford,  who  knows  the  value  of 
such  Lady's  Slippers  wheu  each  specimen  is  crowded 
with  flowers.  Thus  shown  it  makes  a  handsome 
group,  and  deserved  something  more  thau  the  mei-n- 
ingless  vote  of  thanks.  It  is  an  exceptionally  good 
variety  of  the  old  barbatum.  Mr.  R.  J.  Jleasurcs, 
of  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  exhibited  several 
interesting  Orchids,  amongst  them  Cattleya  Mrn- 
deli  Venus,  which  recalls  the  softly  colouied  C. 
Schroederi;  the  sepals  are  narrow,  just  tinged  with 
a  lilac  colour ;  the  petals  broader  and  frilled  at 
the  edge ;  while  the  lip  is  large,  white,  and  rich 
lilac  in  the  front ;  the  throat  veined  with  yellow, 
and  the  whole   finely  frilled    at    the   margin ;  a 
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large  specimen  of  Masdevallia  ignea  Southgatei,  a 
finely  coloured  variety,  light  red.  with  deeper 
stripes.  A  seedling  Pelnrgoniuni,  named  Miss  F. 
Measvires,  the  flowers  pure  white,  came  also  from 
Mr.  Pleasures.  M.  Lucicn  Linden.  Pare  Leopold. 
Brussels,  exhibited  Cattleya  Warocqueana,  which 
promises  to  be  a  fine  flower.  It  is  of  very  rich 
colour,  especially  in  the  lip,  but  one  cannot 
now  judge  of  its  merits  ;  Dcndrobium  Gallicianum. 
one  of  thetliyrsiflorura  group,  has  a  large  raceme  of 
flowers  which  have  white  sepals  and  petals ;  the 
lip  rich  yellow  in  the  upper  portion  sun'ouuded 
by  a  broad  margin  of  creamy  white.  A  very 
handsome  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  virginale 
came  from  M.  Linden;  the  spike  bore  nine  flowers, 
each  about  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
narrower  than  usual,  but  large,  and  with  the  latter 
broad  and  cut  into  at  the  edge,  the  crest  yellow, 
and  also  the  upper  portion  of  the  lip.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  robust  types  we  have  seen.  Mr.  G.  Burn- 
ham.  Stoke  Newington.  showed  the  small-flowered 
Cymbidium  albuca-florum,  of  botanical  interest 
only,  and  a  fine  plant  carrying  several  flowers  of 
Dendrobiuni  thyrsiflorum.  Sir  Charles  Strickland, 
Bart.,  showed  Cattleya  citrina,  and  Sir  Trevor 
Lawi-ence,  Bart.,  Dorking, La;lia purpurata  Brysiana. 
noted  recently  in  The  Gakden.  A  beautiful 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  came  from  Mr. 
N.  Sherwood,  Dunedin,  Streathara,  the  flowers  bold 
and  suffused  with  ,a  warm  lilac-magenta  colour,  and 
also  a  good  sjiike  of  the  white  PhalECnopsis  grnndi- 
flora.  Mr.  Cypher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Studd,  Royal 
Crescent.  Bath,  brought  a  fine  plant  of  Ladia  purpu- 
rata,the  flowers  large  and  richly  coloured,  especially 
in  the  lip,  where  it  is  deep  purple,  shading  to  a  paler 
tint  in  front.  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Poe's 
variety,  was  represented  by  a  cut  spike  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  finely  spotted  of  all  the  varieties  of  this 
none  too  variable  Orchid.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.. 
St.  Albans,  showed  Odontoglossum  e.^cellens  var. 
Albert  Edward,  a  bold  flower,  well  shaped  and 
white  in  the  centre,  with  a  broad  margin  of  j-ellow. 
The  flowers  .are  richly  blotched  with  chestnut,  and 
the  lip  is  pale  primrose,  also  blotched  with  the 
same  colour.  Mr.  CuUhnore,  gardener  to  Mr.  S. 
Malcolm  Cooke,  sent  Cattleya  Mossise  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Cooke,  a  large  flower,  rich  rose  in  the  sepals  and 
petals,  and  with  a  broad  lip,  veined  crimson,  and 
shading  to  pale  lilac  at  the  margin,  the  throat 
veined  with  yellow.  He  also  sent  Lycaste  or  Ma.xil- 
laria  Harrisonise  and  a  good  form  of  Lslia  purpurata 
named  Cullimoriana,  besides  a  deep  purple  seedling 
Gloxinia.  We  have,  however,  plenty  like  it.  Cat- 
tleya Warneri  and  Cymbidium  Lowi  came  from  Mr. 
Balderson,  Herael  Hempstead. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  the  group  of  Orchids 
from  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Dulwich. 

Fruit  committee.— .1  collection  of  Cauliflowers 
was  sent  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  comprising  Welcome  Improved,  Veitch's 
Criterion,  Gilbert's  Victoria,  Ledsham's  Latest  of 
All,  Cattell's  Eclipse.  Ransome's  Conqueror  (which 
has  large  heads),  and  May  Giant,  all  late  varieties. 
Mr.  Leach  showed  a  large  curled  Parsley,  and  Mr. 
Butler,  gardener  to  Jlr.  G.  Aslett,  W.ar'ren  Wood, 
Hatfield,  good  fruits  of  Alexander  Peach.  Outdoor 
Mushrooms  came  from  Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge, 
Esher,  and  a  new  Asparagus,  but  of  its  value  we 
cannot  speak.  Fruits  of  Horsford's  Prelude  Tora.ato, 
an  excellent  variety  for  early  work,  were  brought 
by  Mr.  Wythes. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 


A  BEILLIANT  May  day  welcomed  the  first  summer 
show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the  exhi- 
bition itself  was  better  than  usual,  due  partly  to 
the  excellent  disposition  of  the  various  plants. 
There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  stove  and  green- 
house specimens  that  have  long  since  become  an 
established  thing  at  such  exhibitions,  but  a  happy 
ieature  of  the  shows  in  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens 
is  always  the  large  clumps  of  hardy  flowers,  which 
give  greater  interest  and  variety  than  the  trained 
Azaleas,  and  so  forth.     Of  course  the  usual  bank 


was  given  to  Orchids,  and,  unlike  last  season,  the 
specimens  were  exceedingly  fine,  Mr.  Whillans, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  ftlarlborough,  showing 
sever.al  spleudid  m.asses  of  leading  species.  It 
would  not  be  unwise  to  put  something  else  on  this 
bank,  even  if  only  to  vary  the  show  from  year  to 
year.  Roses  were  exhibited  in  quantity,  large 
groups  occupying  two  of  the  central  beds,  the 
others  being  occupied  with  charmingly  arranged 
collections  of  miscellaneous  plants.  On  the  whole, 
it  was  the  prettiest  May  show  we  have  seen  in 
recent  years  at  the  Itoyal  Botanic,  and  that  is  say- 
ing much  in  this  age  of  exhibitions  of  one  indi- 
vidual flower. 

The  Pelargoniums  were  noteworthy  for  the  fine 
culture  of  the  fancy  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  D. 
Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  who  was  first  for 
six  plants.  The  same  exhibitor  also  had  the  best 
show  specimens.  Mr.  Turner  also  showed  plants 
one  mass  of  bloom,  excellent  specimens  of  their 
kind.  Azaleas  give  rich  colour  to  such  shows  as 
these.  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  the  finest  twelve,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Offer,  Handcross  Gardens,  Crawley,  was 
successful  in  other  classes  for  these,  both  exhibit- 
ing plants  of  good  culture,  and  not  over-trained, 
as  in  years  gone  by.  There  were,  of  course, 
the  usual  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  and  fine 
foliage  plants.  Cape  Heaths,  and  Ferns,  in  which 
the  principal  prize-winners,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  prize  list,  were  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey  Nur- 
series, Wilts;  Mr.  A.  Offer,  who  seems  to  keep  up 
the  character  of  the  trained  specimens;  Mr.  W. 
Chapman,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Spode,  Hawkesyard 
Park,  Rugeley  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  Castle  Nur- 
sery, Norwood.  The  Calceolarias  were  exceptionally 
fine,  and  Mr.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal,  had  the 
best ;  his  plants  were  dwarf,  bushy,  and  covered 
with  flowers,  which  displayed  a  rich  variety  of  soft 
and  deep  colours.  The  self  golden  yellow  varieties 
are  telling  in  a  group. 

Roses  filled  no  small  part  of  the  show,  and  there 
was  a  good  competition  in  the  several  classes.  The 
great  class  was  for  twenty  specimens  in  which 
Mr.  William  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  was  first. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  exhibited  a  splendid  mis- 
cellaneous group,  winch  contained  several  bo.xes  of 
cut  flowers,  amongst  them  beautiful  blooms  of 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Etolle  de  Lyon,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
and  other  varieties,  of  which  want  of  space  pre- 
vents mention.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had 
the  best  nine  plants.  Two  beautiful  boxes  of  cut 
blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  whose  success  with  this 
variety  is  pronounced.     The  flowers  were  faultless. 

There  were  not  many  Orchids,  but  those  shown 
were  unusu.ally  good,  the  twelve  specimens  from 
Mr.  Whillans,  who  w,as  the  only  exhibitor  in  this 
class,  being  remarkably  fine.  This  group  con- 
tained a  noble  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  scep- 
trum,  bearing  five  strong  spikes,  one  carrying 
upwards  of  sixteen  flowers.  Mr,  Henry  Little, 
Twickenham,  was  first  for  a  collection  in  which 
were  a  series  of  varieties  of  Lycaste  Sklnneri,  Cy- 
prlpedium  caudatum,  and  other  things.  A  charm- 
ing group  also  came  from  Mr.  White,  of  Winchmore 
Hill,  including  several  specimens  of  Cattleya  Men- 
dell,  the  flowers  of  various  shades,  and  in  the 
variety  albens  almost  pure  white,  but  on  the  centre 
of  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  there  is  a  delicate 
sufljusion  of  lilac  with  pale  yellow  colouring  in  the 
throat. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  hardy  plants,  and 
in  both  instances  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Ches- 
hunt, were  first.  One  was  for  a  collection  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  which  included  Azalea  mollis  Consul 
Pecher,  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet  flower ;  several 
varieties  of  the  common  Scilla  nutans,  Geum  minia- 
tum,  the  rose-coloured  Thalictrum  aqnilegifolium 
rubrum.  Primula  japonica  alba,  the  white  variety 
of  the  Japanese  Primrose,  and  tufted  Pansies 
Countess  of  Klldare,  rich  purple-violet  ;  Trentham, 
purple ;  and  Queen  of  the  Purples,  all  deeply 
coloured  varieties.  The  collection  of  alplnes  shown 
by  this  firm  was  also  of  great  interest,  as  the  plants 
were  in  good  sized  pieces,  not  small  tufts  that  con- 
vey little  of  their  true  beauty.     Cypripedium  Cal- 


ceolus,  Saxifraga  muscoides  purpurea,  with  small 
reddish  flowers,  the  pretty  little  Hutchin.sia  alpina. 
Prophet's  Flower  (Arnebia  echloides),  and  Arenaria 
tetraquetra,  which  has  larger  flowers  and  growth 
than  the  commoner  balearica. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  were  always 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Botanic  shows. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a  large  group, 
in  which  were  several  Tree  Pteonies  of  fine  colour. 
The  same  firm  had  the  delicate  blue  Iris  missouri- 
ensis,  Anemone  pnlmata  alba,  a  white  variety  of 
this  WindBower,  and  very  pretty  ;  its  flowers  are 
about  the  same  size  as  those  of  A.  sylvestris,  not 
such  a  pure  white,  and  with  rich  yellow  anthers. 
Messrs.  Ban  and  Son,  Long  Ditton,  showed  Daffo- 
dils, Tulips,  amongst  them  the  white  elegans 
alba,  and  a  rich,  deep  crimson-coloured  Parrot 
Tulip,  the  most  intense  we  have  seen.  A  charm- 
ing group,  comprising  foliage  plants,  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  double  and  single  tuberous 
Begonias,  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  who  also  had  Caladiums  Mrs.  H.  Veitch 
and  Gaspard  Cayer,bothgood kinds,  thefirstrichred. 
A  fine  group  was  that  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  HoUoway,  who  had  a  choice  selection 
of  Orchids  —  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  the  pretty  C. 
lobata,  Calanthe  masuca,  Oncidium  concolor  in 
fine  masses,  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  and  0. 
citrosmum,  besides  many  other  things,  the  whole 
beautifully  arranged  to  make  a  bright  and  tasteful 
effect.  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Sons,  Sale,  Manchester, 
exhibited  Primula  Sieboldi  and  Pansies,  which 
were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  and 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath.  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons, 
Langport,  sliowed  the  same  kind  of  things  as  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  the  previous  day.  The  pretty 
Cytisus  Andreanus  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Calla  EUiottiana  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Knight,  and 
several  French  Pelargoniums  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J. 
Hayes,  Edmonton.  Ericas  and  Mignonette  from 
Mr.  A.  H.  Morle,  a  large  group  of  the  deep  blue 
Leschenaultia  biloba  major  from  Messrs.  W.  Balchin 
and  Sons,  Hassocks  Gate,  and  Lunaria  biennis 
variegata  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons  were  also 
exhibited. 

The  group  of  Lllium  Harrisi,  arranged  with 
Palms,  from  Mr.  Turner,  was  exceedingly  fine,  the 
plants  splendidly  flowered,  and  showing  well  the 
striking  beauty  of  this  flower.  The  same  firm  had 
several  new  Azaleas,  amongst  them  A.  indica 
J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  a  lovely  double  light  salmon 
flower,  the  upper  petals  spotted  with  crimson,  and 
the  whole  margined  with  white.  Messrs.  H.  Can- 
nell  and  Sons  showed  several  new  tuberous  Be- 
gonias of  fine  colours,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  Disa  tri- 
petaloides,  described  in  "  Notes  of  the  Week." 

A  small  group  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
contained  several  Phyllocactuses,  amongst  them 
those  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  the  previous  day,  and  one  named  Brilliant, 
rich  crimson,  shot  with  a  metallic  magenta  lustre, 
the  sweetly-scented  and  lilac-coloured  Rhododen- 
dron Fortunel,  greenhouse  varieties ;  The  Queen, 
pale  primrose-yellow;  and  Niobe, light  red  ;  Glox- 
inia Mrs.  J.  Donaldson,  rich  crimson,  a  finely 
coloured  self  variety,  and  Lom.aria  discolor  bi- 
pinnatifida,  a  pretty  and  distinct  Fern  of  dense 
habit.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton, 
exhibited  a  fine  specimen,  representing  an  un- 
usually good  form  of  Cypripedium  EUiottianum. 

A  full  list  of  prizes  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


Sl;aining  Grasses.— Will  any  reader  kindly  in- 
form me  how  I  can  staiu   (Irasses !'  — RiCHAKD  Vesey. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  What  do  you  think 
of  tbis  for  a  choice  Kii'jlish  sentence  ?  "  Mr.  Butfham 
exhibited,  uuder  the  uiicroscope,  specimens  of  Myri- 
strichia  clavit'ormis  with  plarilocular  sporangia  and 
coDJagatiou  of  Kbabdomena  arcticatum,  fouud  upon 
Zaatera  maritima"  (Proceedings  of  Linnean  Society, 
Gardeners'  Clironicle,  p.  580), 

Names  of  plants.— H.  D.—  l,  Borage ;  2,  Epime- 
liium  pinnatum  ;  3.  LuDgwort  {Pulmonarii  otficinalis); 

4,  Thuja  elegautissima. .-).  S.  -■IJiiiii.v.- We  do  not 

name    florist's    flowers. — J.    A.    Pjrch — The     Snowy 
Mespilus  (AmeUuchier  Botrjapium), 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


FORESTRY. 

The  late  genial  weather  has  proved  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  trees  and  .sh.rubs  of  all  kinds, 
and  many  of  them  are  already  in  full  leaf  and 
flower.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  Larch 
has  bloomed  well.  Pruning  and  sorting  the 
tops  of  young  trees  that  have  suffered  damage 
by  black  game  and  hares  should  now  claim  the 
attention  of  the  woodman.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  coniferous  trees  planted  a  few  years 
ago  upon  ground  that  is  well  stocked  with  game. 
The  Scotch  Fir  and  other  Pines  often  suffer  im- 
mense damage  by  the  black  cock  and  grey  hen 
picking  out  the  terminal  buds  of  the  branches 
and  leaders  of  young  trees,  and  as  this  promotes 
the  formation  of  several  shoots  at  the  top, 
these  should  be  pruned  or  pinched  off'  as  soon 
as  they  make  their  appearance  in  early  sum- 
mer, iu  order  to  prevent  the  plant  forming 
a  quantity  of  branches  and  a.ssuming  the  shape 
of  a  mere  bush.  Pines  raised  from  seed  ou  the 
spot  require  particular  attention  iu  this  way, 
for  although  bushy  trees  afford  good  shelter, 
yet  they  are  almost  worthless  as  timber  trees. 
Winged  game  are  less  destructive  to  the  Larch 
than  to  Pines,  but  hares  often  do  immense  damage 
by  eating  oft' the  leaders  of  Larch  and  other  trees 
iu  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  the  result 
being  that  such  plants  produce  a  plurality  of 
leaders,  which  should  be  corrected  in  early 
summer  with  the  view  of  training  the  tree  to 
one  stem,  and  thus  promoting  the  formation  of 
valuable  timber  in  the  trunk.  Hard-wooded 
trees  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  .such  injury, 
and  the  treatment  recommended  for  Larch  and 
Pines  may  be  applied  here  with  advantage. 
Trees,  however,  that  are  known  to  bleed  after 
pruning  had  better  be  left  over  till  the  month 
of  August  or  Septenil)er,  when  tlie  work  can 
then  be  carried  out  with  less  risk  of  injury. 
Young  trees  are  likewise  occasionally  retarded 
in  their  growth  by  imperfect  drainage  at  the 
time  of  planting,  for  although  the  surface  of 
the  ground  may  have  appeared  in  some  cases 
to  be  quite  dry  and  firm,  yet  in  after  years  the 
trees  here  and  there  in  the  plantation  may 
show  by  the  yellowish  tinge  of  their  foliage  that 
they  are  suffering  from  the  presence  of  cold 
subsoil  water  underneath.  This  is  a  proper 
time  to  have  this  corrected  by  cutting  drains  of 
such  a  size  and  depth  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary. To  obviate  this  state  of  things  a  few  test 
holes  should  be  dug  here  and  there  when  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  planting,  and  if  these 
should  attract  and  retain  any  considerable 
quantity  of  water  they  show  that  draining  is  re- 
quisite. When  once  the  trees  are  fully  esta- 
blished it  is  astonishing  how  they  drain  the 
ground  for  themselves.  This  applies  more  in 
the  case  of  Coniferte  than  hard-wooded  trees. 
Drains  that  have  been  damaged  by  winter  rains 
or  become  choked  up  with  weeds  and  rubbish 
should  now  be  attended  to.  Roads  and  bridges 
should  also  be  examined  and  put  into  repair 
where  necessary  in  order  to  give  them  time  to 
become  firm  by  the  time  they  will  be  used  in 
the  month  of  August.  J.  B.  Webster. 


Proposed  National  School  of  Forestry.  — 

A  deputation  from  the  Association  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  lately  waited 
.upon  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the  office  of  the 
Department  iu  St.  James's  Square,  to  urge  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  national  school  of 
forestry,  and  of  utilising  the  Crown  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  the  institution.  Colonel  Hill,  M.P.,  in 
introducing  the  deputation,  said  that  it  was,  in 


his  opinion,  very  important,  in  the  face  of  the 
gradual  cutting  down  of  the  foreign  forests  on 
which  we  relied  for  timber,  that  serious  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  forestry  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  J.  T.  Harper,  of  South- 
ampton, pointed  out  that  England  stood  alone 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  in  having  no  national 
school  of  forestry.  He  was  informed  that  27,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  this  country  were  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  were  eminently  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  white  and  rod  Fir,  so  much  demanded  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  reph%  said  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  gi'owing  interest  and  importance 
of  the  subject  which  had  been  brought  under  his 
notice.  The  powers  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
possessed  under  the  Act  by  which  it  was  created 
were,  however,  limited  to  inspecting,  aiding,  and 
assisting  schools  ;  and  it  would  not  be  in  its  power, 
so  far  as  he  read  the  Act,  to  establish  a  national 
school  of  forestry  such  as  that  which  the  deputa- 
tion liad  asked  him  to  consider.  He  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  further  information  as  to  the 
27,000,000  acres  of  land  out  of  cultivation  which  it 
was  said  might  be  proiitably  planted  ;  also  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil  ;  and  as  to  whether  the 
forests  on  the  Continent  which  had  been  referred 
to  had  not  an  advantage  over  English  forests  in 
regard  to  climate. 


EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

Mr.  Herman  Bidell,  of  Playford,  writing  iu  a 
recent  issue  of  the  East  Anglian  Times,  says  : — 

I  shall  be  glad  to  draw  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  thunderstorms  to  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  ruin  Ijy  lightning  we  have  in  this  village. 
The  parish  of  Playford  was  visited  on  Saturday  last 
(the  26th)  by  one  of  those  volatile  clouds  heavily 
charged  with  electricity  that  so  often  remind  us  of 
the  approach  of  summer.  The  tree  struck  stands 
about  300  yards  north-east  of  the  church,  close  by 
the  footpath  leading  to  Great  Bealings,  one  of  a 
row  of  '■  old  English  "  Poplars  running  east  and 
west.  At  the  foot  the  tree  is  about  2^  feet  in  dia- 
meter, tapering  more  or  less  regularly  to  a  10-inch 
diameter  at  the  top.  Here  the  electric  fluid  came 
in  contact  with  the  trunk  some  40  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  two  ti^pmost  branches  are  intact,  but 
the  bark  is  comjiletely  stripjied  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  southern  half  of  the  body  being  riven  into 
matchwood.  The  storm  came  up  from  north-west, 
with  a  very  light  breeze,  shifting  right  and  left  of 
north.  The  cloud  was  a  dense  dark  blue — the 
effect,  in  part,  of  the  sun  in  front — a  detached  mass 
of  vapour  with  fringed  edges,  differing  little,  except 
in  density  and  its  pro.ximity  to  the  earth,  from 
others  which  during  the  forenoon  had  floated  over. 
At  half-past  one  o'clock  a  few  drops  warned  four 
or  five  men  at  W(u-k  close  to  the  tree  to  take  shelter 
under  a  stack  200  yards  off— a  fortunate  warning, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  cloud  drifted  overhead  than 
a  blinding  flash,  accompanied  by  a  terrific  peal  of 
thunder,  left  the  tree  a  magnificent  ruin,  spread 
over  not  less  than  two  acres  of  land,  more  or  less 
covered  with  bark,  Ijninches.  and  ri\'en  trunk.  One 
solid  piece  of  5h  lbs.  was  picked  up  120  yards  away 
from  the  tree.  Other  debris  lies  70  yards  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  as  an  evidence  of  still  more 
inconceivable  force,  small  pieces  of  riven  trunk  or 
bark,  some  under  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  were 
found  right  in  tlie  face  of  the  wind,  nearly  60  yards 
from  the  tree.  What  force  could  have  been  applied 
to  such  light  particles  is  beyond  comprehension. 
Nothing  that  I  liave  ever  seen  effected  by  lightning 
approaches  this  ruin.  Larger  trees  have  been 
shivered  in  this  parish,  but  I  never  saw  a  tree  com- 
pletely barked  all  round,  with  one  half  literally 
riven  into  fibre,  leaving  the  other  half  of  the  trunk 
a  whitened  stem,  still  standing  as  a  40-feet  shaft 
to  be  seen  a  mile  away.  (The  remnant  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  in  a  north-westerly  direction  all  tlie 
way  from  a  point  east  of  the  old  Kesgrave  Schools 
for  half  a  mile  towards  Ipswich  on  the  Martlesham 
and  Rushmere  Roads).  The  electric  fluid  left  the 
tree  at  the  foot,  following  the  direction  of  the  fence 
for  about  15  feet  or  20  feet,  threw  up  a  sod  about 


a  foot  square,  and  there  pierced  the  soil  into  the 
earth.  Four  hundred  yards  in  a  direct  line  north- 
east of  the  tree  stands  Playford  iMount,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Kemp-West,  a  commanding  object  in 
the  landscape.  Here  some  halt-dozen  of  the  fine 
glass  plates  in  the  front  windows  are  shattered  to 
atoms,  the  result,  I  appi-ehend,  of  concussion  from 
the  report  of  the  explosion.  I  have  never  known 
this  eiiect  from  the  severest  storm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  thunderclap  is  described  as  terrific. 
The  tree,  as  standing,  is  worth  going  to  see,  and,  I 
will  add,  is  of  easy  access  from  the  road  past  the 
church. 

The  purple  Birch. — There  is  a  great  diversity 
among  tlie  varieties  of  the  common  Birch,  the  ordi- 
nary form  being  by  far  the  most  graceful  inhabitant 
of  our  woods  ;  while  there  are  also  weeping,  erect, 
and  cut-leaved  kinds,  besides  those  in  which  the 
tint  of  the  foliage  rivals  that  of  the  Copper  Beech. 
As  an  ornamental  tree  the  Purple  Birch  should  take 
high  rank,  for  it  has  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
common  form  ;  but  like  all  other  very  pronounced 
coloured  trees  they  must  not  be  planted  too  exten- 
sively, a  specimen  or  two  well  placed  being  far 
more  attractive  than  when  they  are  dotted  indis- 
criminately here  and  there. — W. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar.— According  to  M. 
Boissier,  this  Poplar  is  a  distinct  species  which  he 
calls  Populus  pyramidalis.  It  is  believed  by  the 
best  authorities  to  have  originated  in  Persia;  some 
writers,  on  the  other  hand,  state  that  it  is  truly 
indigenous  to  Italy ;  but  the  evidence,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  Persia,  from  whence  most  probably  it 
was  introduced  into  Italy,  wliere  it  is  now  a  favourite 
tree  and  extensively  grown.  Lord  Rockford  has 
the  credit  of  having  imported  this  Poplar  into 
England,  by  means  of  cuttings  brought  from  Turin 
in  the  year  1758.  The  original  trees  raised  from 
those  cuttings  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  at 
Blenheim,  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  two  Elms. — What  a  very  superior  tree  the 
common  English  Elm  is  to  the  one  often  substituted 
for  it,  and  of  which  one  often  finds  ancient  ex- 
amples in  parks.  I  mean  the  Dutch  Elm,  said  by 
some  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  English  Elm,  but 
the  two  are  most  distinct  in  habit  and  general 
appearance.  The  English  Elm  is,  as  a  rule,  clean 
barked,  even  when  old.  tall  and  spreading;  whereas 
the  Dutch  variety  is  of  a  much  stiffer  outline,  has  a 
corky  bark  and  gnarled  trunk,' and  is  shorter  lived. 
These  characteristics  are  more  apparent  as  the 
tree  grows  older. — S. 

Trees  and  shrubs  for  wet  ground.— I  know 
of  nothing  more  profitable,  or  that  will  succeed 
better  in  wet  land  than  the  Alder.  When  once  the 
plants  become  established,  it  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  after  being  cut  down  they  start  again  and 
yield  fine  poles,  that  is,  if  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  game,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits  which 
are  fond  of  nibbling  the  young  shoots  as  they  start 
into  growth.  Next  to  Alders  in  point  of  profit  and 
suitability  for  wet  land  stands  the  Ash,  the  wood 
of  which  always  meets  with  a  quick  and  ready  sale. 
Elm,  too,  does  well  where  it  can  get  plenty  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  and  it  is  only  when  so  favoured 
that  it  keeps  healthy  for  any  length  of  time  or 
acquires  much  size  ;  when  sound  and  large  Elm 
trees  are  valuable.  By  planting  the  two  last-named 
at  wide  intervals,  the  Alder  will  be  found  to  do 
well  between  them,  and  come  in  as  a  sort  of  under- 
growth, an  arrangement  by  which  there  would  not 
be  many  years  to  wait  before  the  ground  would 
vield  some  return. — D.  
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  le  Nature."— SAculesjjcare. 


THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 

Would  that  it  could  be  always  May.  That 
is  a  natural  wish  when  we  are  enjoying  such 
a  deliglitful  time  as  we  have  had  so  far  in 
the  spring  of  1890.  The  air  fragrant  with 
Sweet  Brier  in  one  iilace,  and  with  purple 
and  white  Lilac  in  another ;  neither  so  hot 
that  you  are  oppressed  witli  sultry  heat,  nor 
so  chilly  that  you  cannot  thoroughly  enj'oy 
sittii'g  out  of  doors  without  fear  of  catching 
cold  ;  the  perpetual  music  of  the  birds,  from 
the  noisy  whistle  of  the  nuthatch  and  the 
grating  sound  made  by  the  ditlerent  kinds  of 
titmouse  to  the  rich,  clear  notes  of  the  black- 
cap and  the  full  song  of  the  thrush,  which 
seems  to  he  almost  unceasing  so  long  as  there 
is  daylight.  The  thrush  begins  with  dawn 
of  day  and  goes  on  after  the  lamps  are  lit  and 
shutters  are  closed.  To  enjoy  a  garden  you 
must  appreciate  everything  in  it  and  every 
part  of  it — the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  old  ivied 
wall,  the  dark  shady  nooks,  where  only  Solo- 
mon's Seal  and  Bluebells  and  those  beautiful 
white  Harebells,  Ferns,  and  a  few  other 
shade-loving  plants  will  grow;  the  birds,  and 
the  bees,  which  hum  so  pleasantly  in  the 
warm  summer  air.  All  these  things  go  to 
make  up  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  a  garden. 
Just  in  front  of  the  dining-room  window  I 
have  a  fine  Siberian  Crab  tree,  which  this 
year  has  been  loaded  with  its  beautiful 
flowers.  About  5  feet  from  the  ground  there 
is  a  hole  in  the  trunk,  and  year  by  year  for  a 
long  tir.ie  past  a  pair  of  nuthatches  have  made 
their  nest  in  this  hole.  They  begin  by  polish- 
ing off  the  surface  round  the  entrance,  and 
then  they  may  be  seen  darting  in  and  out 
of  it  constantly.  They  are  cjuaint,  interest- 
ing birds.  They  fix  their  nuts,  which  they 
get  from  my  Cob  Nut  trees  close  by,  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  of  a  Pinus  insignis,  which 
is  a  neighbour  to  the  Crab  tree,  and  then 
the  bird  hammers  away  with  untiring  energy 
till  the  nut  is  cracked.  The  bark  of  the  P.  in- 
signis is  decorated  with  half  nutshells. 

There  is  only  one  thing  whicli  at  this  sea- 
son somewhat  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 
Daisies  are  really  provoking  by  the  way  in 
which  they  insist  on  covering  the  fine  level 
green  of  the  lawn  with  a  constant  succession 
of  flowers.  There  is  only  one  day  in  the 
week  in  which  we  can  enjoy  the  fresh  green 
Grass,  that  is  just  after  the  machine  has 
passed  over  it  and  for  a  few  hours  destroyed 
tlic  Daisies.  The  ne.xt  day  there  they  are 
again  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  perti- 
naciously dcteiminecl  to  show  themselves,  and 
so  they  go  on  for  two  months. 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  outdoor  garden  in 
May  is  Lily  of  the  Valley.  I  have  had  it 
since  January,  but  forced  Lilies  are  not  like 
those    grown  out  of  doors ;   they  arc  never 


quite  so  sweet.  My  predecessor  was  a  hunt- 
ing "  squarson,"  and  rejoiced  in  two  stables. 
(Jne  was  enough  for  me,  so  I  pulled  down 
the  other,  and  dug  up  the  space  for  a  small 
garden.  Then  came  the  question  what  to 
gro^v  there.  It  is  outside  the  kitchen  garden 
and  too  close  to  the  back  way  to  the  house 
for  small  fruits.  It  must  be  something  not 
too  ugly,  not  too  tempting.  I  chose  Aspara- 
gus and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  alternate  lines, 
and  a  fringe  of  Globe  Artichokes  at  the  end 
nearest  the  general  entrance.  Few  things 
are  more  beautiful  in  their  mode  of  growth, 
in  their  large,  deeply-cut  leaves  than  Globe 
Artichokes,  and  they  are  excellent  as  a  summer 
vegetable.  The  Asparagus  and  Lilies  (which, 
of  course,  belong  to  the  same  tribe,  Asparageae) 
succeed  remarkably  well  sideby  side,  and  in  this, 
the  fourth  year  since  planting,  I  am  reaping  an 
abundant  harvest  of  both.  The  Lilies  will  be 
forced  next  year,  or  some  of  them,  and  their 
stout  heads  and  great  strong  spikes  promise 
well  for  early  work.  Meanwhile  I  am  going 
to  see  how  far  a  row  of  Crosby's  Early  Sugar 
Maize    will   succeed  in  this  rich  and  warm 


corner. 


A  Gloucestershire  Paeson. 


SIKKIM  RHODODENDRONS  AND  LILIES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Gabden. 
Sir, — Mr.  Ewbank's  interesting  note  on 
Sikkim  Rhododendrons  (p.  451)  leads  me  to 
say  that  a  hybrid,  of  which  one  of  the  parents 
was  a  Sikkim  Rhododendron,  given  me  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Mangles  to  plant  out  in  our 
Wisley  Wood,  has  just  bloomed  for  the  first 
time  ;  it  is  very  beautiful,  a  rich  rose-pink  bell 
flower.  We  have  had  it  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  it  was  a  good-sized  plant  when  given. 
Mr.  Mangles  told  me  that  he  had  it  with  others 
from  a  good  hybridiser  in  Devonshire,  but  had 
not  bloomed  it.  Acting  on  a  hint  from  the 
Botanic  Garden  in  Edinburgh,  where  a  number 
of  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  are  planted  so  as  to 
be  protected  by  hardy  varieties  and  bloom  well, 
we  have  placed  a  large  number  of  species  under 
common  Rhododendrons  and  find  there  they 
stand  the  winters  jjerfectly,  though  when  not 
so  protected  many  were  killed.  I  almost,  how- 
ever, fear  that  in  Surrey  the  occasional  sharp 
late  spring  frosts  will,  as  in  the  case  of  Ca- 
mellias, frequently  destroy  flower-buds  of  great 
promise,  and  that  a  rough  canvas  shelter  will 
be  necessary  to  secure  a  crop  of  blossoms. 

Mr.  Ewbank  is  so  successful  a  plant  cultivator, 
that  I  was  naturally  es])ecially  interested  in 
what  he  says  al)0ut  Lilies  and  his  lied  with 
the  concrete  bottom,  though  I  fear  the  condi- 
tions (if  his  garden  arc  so  entirely  dift'erent  from 
those  of  ours  that  the  results  obtained  would  be 
different.  I  do  not  know,  but  presume  that 
he  waters  his  Lilies.  At  Oakwood  no  plants, 
unless  recently  moved,  are  watered  ;  they  are 
placed  so  that  they  can  reach  any  dampness 
they  require  ;  this  our  moist  subsoil  makes 
easy.  L.  speciosum,  Hansoni,  Browrii,  aura- 
tum,  and  many  others,  in  ordinary  seasons,  in 
light  loam  and  full  sun  bloom  as  well  as,  in 
some  seasons,  even  better,  than  the  same  species 
planted  in  shade  and  shelter  with  black  vege- 
table soil  added  to  the  loam.  Indeed,  for  some 
time  past  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  way  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  most 
species  of  Lilies  is  to  plant  them  «o  that  the 


roots  shall  be  in  damp  soil  and  the  bulbs  mode- 
rately dry.  So  planted  if  the  soil  is  Trrode- 
rately  porous  it  does  not  matter  much  what  it 
is  otherwise.  We  liave  had  for  sonie  years  a 
small  field  of  L.  auratum  in  light  loam  in  full 
sun  ;  these  have  never  been  watered,  and  the 
young  shoots  of  this  year  and  the  old  stems  of 
last  show  that  they  are  quite  happy. 

G.  F.  Wilson. 


Orchids. 


L^LIA  BOOTIIIANA. 

This  is  a  plant  not  often  met  with  even  in 
these  days  of  Orchid  growing.  It  was  named 
Cattleya  loljata  by  Liudley  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  and  under  this  name  it  was  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronide,  although  that  figure  was  a 
great  exaggeration  of  the  lobing  of  both  the 
petals  and  the  lip,  as  seen  in  the  flowers  that 
appear  now.  The  present  name  was  given  it  by 
Professor  Reichenbach,  he  dedicating  it  to  the 
nurseryman  who  supplied  him  with  matt-rial  for 
describing  it.  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  two 
flowers  of  this  species  from  "  G.  C,"  Winch- 
more  Hill  ;  these,  with  a  delightful  fragrance  of 
Almonds,  are  each  .5  inches  across,  and  my 
correspondent  says  he  has  five  flowers  on  the 
spike.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deep 
purplish-rose,  the  latter  being  much  the  broader, 
with  waved  edges  ;  the  lip  is  large  and  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  petals,  the  front  lobe  much 
waved  on  the  margin,  rich  deep  amethyst- 
purple,  with  deeper  veins,  the  throat  much 
paler.  In  one  form  sent  me,  the  front  loVje  is 
paler  than  the  petals  in  the  centre,  but  this  is 
not  visible  in  the  other  ;  they  had  been  labelled 
1  and  2,  but  the  numbers  were  obliterated. 
"  G.  C."  .says  it  is  a  strong-gi-owing  plant,  like 
Lfelia  crispa  both  in  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves, 
but  the  plant  which  he  had  marked  No.  2  was  a 
weaker-growing  variety,  the  pseudo-bulbs  and 
leaves  both  being  narrower  than  those  of  No.  1. 
This  description  quite  accords  with  some  large 
plants  which  I  used  to  have  in  the  Kingston 
collection  some  thirty-five  years  ago.  They 
were  the  picture  of  health  and  vigour, 
but,  to  my  regret,  I  never  could  induce 
them  to  flower.  I  used  to  see  a  plant  in  a 
neighbouring  collection  that  frequently  flowered, 
and  this  was  c.dled  the  Manchester  variety. 
The  treatment  of  the  plants  was  identical,  and  I 
am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Lielia  Boothi- 
ana  is  naturally  a  very  shy-flowering  variety.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  to  "  G.  C."  if  he  could 
tell  me  something  as  to  the  locality  in  Brazil 
whence  these  plants  came.  He  says  they  came 
to  hiin  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  this  has  onlj' 
been  the  port  of  shipment,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  verify  the  exact  locality  where  it  is  found 
from  aii  actual  importer.  It  would  appear  to  be 
of  rare  occurrence  in  Brazil,  one  locality  only 
beiug  given  for  it,  and  hence  I  should  infer  that 
the  plant  is  shy-flowering  naturally,  and  that  in 
consequence  very  few  seeds  are  produced,  and 
hence  the  plant  has  not  become  widely  spread. 
It  grows  freely  and  thrives  well  in  \cry 
bright  sunshine,  only  requiring  shade  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  this  dimply  to 
keep  the  sun  from  burning  holes  in  the  leaves, 
which  sometimes  will  occur  under  glass.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  it  does  not  flower  more  freely, 
for  the  colour  is  charming  and  the  fragrance 
most  grateful.  I  must  congratulate  "  G.  C.  'on 
having  in  his  collection  two  plants  of  a  most  de- 
sirable and  beautiful  character.  These  shouhl 
be  marked  and  every  time  they  flower  ^hoiiUl 
be  recorded.  We  may  be  able  to  work  up  frqni 
these  plants  and  distribute  a  race  of  free-fl*)WC-T- 
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ing  varieties,  well  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
Orchid  growers.  W.  H.  Gowek. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SPECTABILE. 
Mk.  Wood's  statements  with  regard  to  this  plant 
Feem  a  little  confusing.  At  p.  320  he  says :  "  I  be- 
lieve that  not  only  in  the  wild  state,  "but  under 
cultivation,  this  is  absolutely  a  bog  plant ; "  and 
again,  "  I  never  grew  the  plant  well,  as  it  only 
pushed  stronger  growths  year  after  year  when 
grown  in  an  artificial  bog,  and  when  the  boggy 
character  of  the  soil  ceased,  owing  to  a  stoppage 
in  the  water  pipes,  the  plants  failed  to  prosper." 
Clearly  here  we  have  Mr.  Wood's  dictum  of  how 
absolutely  essential  is  the  bog  for  this  plant,  and 
equally  clear,  too,  is  it  that  Mr.  Wood  at  some 
period  must  have  considered  "  water  "  an  absolute 
necessity,  or  he  never  would  have  laid  pipes  down 
to  convey  it  to  his  plants,  and  if  we  want  further 
proof  of  how  very  essential  is  the  water  supply  we 
have  it  in  Mr.  Wood's  own  words,  viz.,  "  when  the 
boggy  character  of  the  soil  ceased,  the  plants  failed 
to  prosper."  Mr.  Wood  appears  now  (p.  438)  to 
have  forsaken  the  water  supply  through  pipes,  and 
to  have  adopted  the  more  primitive  method  of 
catching  what  comes  down  a  certain  walk.  Here 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wood  if  this  is  how  he 
would  cater  for  what  he  has  repeatedly  stated  to 
be  an  absolutely  bog-loving  plant,  for  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  any  plant  so  essentially  bog-loving 
as  this  Cypripedium  cannot  get  its  desert  under 
the  meagre  treatment  advanced  bv  Jlr.  Wood  at 
p.  438.  Mr.  Wood  also  states  that  "  Few  of  us 
have  streams  of  water  running  through  our  gar- 
dens." Quite  so  ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  I  have 
never  hinted  that  such  was  needful ;  it  is  at  the 
roots  of  these  Cypripediums  that  the  water  is  re- 
quired, not  merely  running  through  the  garden. 
There  are,  however,  thousands  of  instances  of  gar- 
dens being  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
water,  and  by  affixing  a  hose  to  either  stand-pipe 
or  tap  it  would  be  simplicity  itself  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  this  lovely  plant  to  the  full.  I  had 
no  desire  to  alarm  much  less  debar  anyone  from 
growing  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  hardy  flowers 
by  overstating  its  requirements,  and  I  dealt  thus 
fully  with  it  to  assist  any  who  may  prefer  growing 
it  to  perfection.  Mr.  Wood  admits  it  worthy  of  the 
care,  but  he  says  "  it  is  not  essential."  For  those 
who  are  satisfied  by  doing  things  by  halves  it  is 
not  essential,  but  for  such  as  will  attain  perfection 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Given  abundant  water 
at  all  times,  always  keeping  the  bed  well  supplied 
from  April  to  the  end  of  September,  with  ample, 
though  distant  shade,  and  you  will  of  a  surety  se- 
cure fine  healthy  plants  and  well  flowered.  Esta- 
bhshed  clumps  of  these  I  have  had  under  the  con- 
ditions 1  have  described  grow  fully  2  feet  high,  and 
invariably  two  flowers  on  each  spike,  not  in  ones  or 
twos,  but  scores.  I  have  frequently  seen  a  few 
clusters  of  these  when  only  half  cared  for,  the 
leaves  more  yellowish  than  anything  else,  with  the 
margins  and  tips  brown  ;  these  are  the  sure  evi- 
dences of  half  growing  them,  coupled  with  insuffi- 
cient water  supply.  It  may  not  by  some  be  re- 
garded as  essential  in  the  culture  of  Lilies  to  sink 
tubs  for  them  to  grow  in.  or  to  have  4  feet  deep  of 
soil  between  sandstone  blocks  for  growing  Helle- 
bores ;  elaborate  preparations  these,  but  can  those 
ordinarily  grown  compare  with  such  as  these  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Therefore  to  those  who  would  grow 
this  chaste  and  lovely  Cypripedium  for  its  real 
worth,  I  would  say, do  it  justice,  for  the  results  will 
be  satisfying  ever  after.  Remember,  too,  the  cost 
of  preparation  is  rarely  other  than  primary.— E.  J. 

I    have    succeeded    very    well  with    this 

hardy  Orchid  in  the  following  manner :  I  took 
out  the  natural  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  18 
inches,  putting  4  inches  of  drainage  at  the  bottom 
with  some  fibrous  material  on  it  so  as  to  per- 
fectly ensure  a  free  passage  for  moisture.  Slates 
were  put  round  the  sides,  and  the  hole  filled  up  to 
within  4  inches  of  the  top  with  a  compost  of  Or- 
chid peat  in  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  with 
a  little  leaf  soil  and  small  pieces  of  brick  rubble. 
About  an  inch  of  space  was  left  for  a  surfacing  of 
Moss  after  planting,  which  was  done  in   March. 


The  position  chosen  was  the  north  side  of  a  build- 
ing well  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  but  open  to  the 
morning  sun,  and  not  otherwise  shaded.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  mode  of  planting  is  that  any 
amount  of  water  can  be  poured  into  the  roots  with- 
out danger  of  the  soil  getting  sour,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  inducing  this 
Lady's  Slipper  to  bloom  well,  unless  it  has  an 
abundance  of  moisture  when  gi'owing.  The  mulch 
of  Moss,  which  under  such  treatment  keeps  green, 
helps  to  retain  moisture,  and  keeps  the  compost 
from  too  acutely  feeling  the  influence  of  heavy 
rains  in  winter.  This  plant  grows,  I  believe,  na- 
turally in  boggy  places,  but  we  cannot  always  ac- 
curately imitate  natural  conditions,  and  without 
some  provision  for  the  free  passage  of  water  from 
the  roots,  I  doubt  if  this  charming  hardy  flower 
could  be  made  to  remain  in  good  health  in  this 
country.  On  raising  the  Moss  I  find  that  the  new 
roots  run  along  under  it,  looking  white  and  strong, 
and  unless  new  roots  are  made  annually  from  the 
crown,  the  plants  decline  in  vigour.— J.  C.  B. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Coelogyne  Lowi,  perhaps  more  correctly  known 
as  0 .  asperata .  was  a  short  time  ago  very  fine  at  Bur- 
ford  Lodge.  The  plant  was  bearing  several  long  spikes 
of  its  showy  and  handsome  flowers,  which  are  cream- 
coloured  in  tlie  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  in  addition 
being  marked  with  yellowish  bro\vn.  It  is  a  free  grow- 
ing plant,  hut  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture.—W.  H.  G. 

Catasetutn  Bungerothi. — I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  a  plaut  of  this  doing  well  in  Mr.  Raphael's  gar- 
den at  Englefield  Green.  Mr.  Swan  showed  me  the 
dates  on  which  the  large  ivory-white  blooms  were  pro- 
duced alternately  with  the  smaller  and  less  conspicuous 
ones  which  are  recognised  as  the  female  flowers.  I  was 
not  aware  before  that  both  forms  were  produced  upon  the 
same  plant.  Has  any  reader  of  The  Gakdpn  seen  the 
two  forms  of  flowers  on  the  same  spike? — W.  H.G. 

Treatment  of  Dendrobium  capillipes. — 
This  plant,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  seems  to  require 
less  heat  than  most  Dendrobiums.  I  treated  it  in 
the  same  way  as  D.  nobile,  viz.,  dried  it  off,  and 
when  the  flower-buds  showed  themselves  hung  it 
up  in  the  stove,  with  the  result  that  the  flowers 
when  about  half  formed  damped  off.  Thinking  I 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  it,  I  put  it 
in  the  Odontoglossum  house,  where  it  is  now  mak- 
ing numerous  fresh  bulbs.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  had  similar  expe- 
rience to  mine  with  this  plant. — W.  C.  ATKINSON. 

Cypripedium  Druryi. — This  is  a  beautiful 
species  which  hitherto  has  not  afforded  much 
variety.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  a  black  band 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 
It  is  quite  a  departure  in  colour  from  nearly  all  the 
other  known  species,  and,  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  Travancore  Hills,  it  is  a  long  way  removed  from 
any  other  known  species  of  the  genus.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  careful  research  will  reward 
some  one  for  his  trouble.  The  one  thing  which  all 
growers  object  to  in  this  plant  is  its  shyness  to 
bloom,  but  as  I  suppose  all  the  plants  at  present  in 
this  country  have  come  from  the  same  stock,  it  will 
account  for  this.  It  is  now  flowering  with  Mr.  May 
at  Cheam  Park.— W.  H.  G. 

Thunia  ionophlebia. — This  plant  is  now  very 
fine  in  Mr.  Goodhart's  garden  at  Langley  Park, 
Beckenham  ;  it  grows  something  in  the  way 
of  T.  Marshalli,  and  the  head  of  flowers  is  very 
large,  the  blooms  individually  measuring  nearly 
6  inches  across.  They  are  spreading,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  pure  white ;  lip  large,  forming  a 
long  tube,  with  a  spreading  limb ;  this  is  wliite  out- 
side, with  no  markings,  but  within  it  is  streaked 
with  racUating  lines  of  lilac,  the  centre  being  orna- 
mented with  fringed  lines  of  yellow.  The  size  of 
the  individual  blooms  and  the  large  head  of  flowers 
render  this  a  very  showy  species.  The  plants  to  be 
blooming  so  early  must  have  been  started  into 
growth  early  in  the  season,  and  if  some  were  kept 
until  a  later  d.ate  it  would  afford  a  long  season  of 
flowering. — W.  H.  G. 

Leelia  flamraea. — This  is  just  now  a  very  con- 
fpicuous  object  in  The  Woodlands  collection,  Streat- 


ham ;  it  is  a  Veitchian  hybrid  between  L.  cinna- 
barina  and  L.  Pilcheri,  the  latter  itself  a  hybrid 
obtained  by  Mr.  Dominy  some  years  ago.  The 
plant  of  flammea  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  L. 
cinnabarina  in  growth,  but  less  robust ;  the  scape  is 
erect,  bearing  from  six  to  twelve  flowers,  each 
about  4  inches  across;  sepals  and  petals  spreading, 
nearly  equal,  tawny  orange-yellow  in  front,  suf- 
fused with  reddish  purple  at  the  back  ;  lip  three- 
lobed,  the  side  lobes  tawny  orange  without,  the 
interior  middle  lobe  reddish  purple  and  much 
fringed  ;  this  portion  of  the  flower  is  nearly  always 
curled  over  the  edges,  thus  hiding  the  beauty  of 
the  flower,  which  if  the  lip  did  but  expand  would 
produce  a  beautiful  effect.  It  requires  the  heat 
of  the  intermediate  house. — W.  H.  G. 


THE  DELL,  EGHAM. 
The  outdoor  gardens  are  just  now  very  beauti- 
fid.  The  choice  trees  and  shrubs  dotted  over  the 
lawn  are,  I  think,  somewhat  too  thickly  planted, 
and  in  another  ten  years  will  require  careful  thin- 
ning out.  The  Rhododendrons  are  just  coming  into 
bloom,  every  branch  apparently  being  furnished 
with  a  bud,  and  Mr.  Ballantyne  assured  me  they 
were  much  finer  this  season  than  ever  they  have 
been  ;  indeed  it  would  seem  impossible  for  them  to 
be  finer.  There  is  to  be  here  one  of  the  finest  rock 
gardens  round  London,  for  on  one  side  behind  the 
shrubberies  a  series  of  rocks  and  glens  have  re- 
cently been  finished  by  Mr.  Pulham.  This,  after 
the  plants  have  become  established,  will,  I  hope, 
present  an  exquisite  picture,  whilst  the  trickling 
water  will  afford  a  nice  change.  The  water  tower 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  finished  pieces  of 
workmanship  which  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is  not  a 
pretentious  structure,  but  a  round  tower  of  small 
proportions,  with  the  apparent  age  of  centuries 
upon  it. 

Plant  houses. — Tlie  plants  in  the  houses  are 
also  in  the  best  of  health.  The  Dendrobiums  have 
just  passed  their  best,  but  the  Cattleyas  are,  and 
will  be  for  some  weeks,  superb.  Nearly  all  the  C. 
Trianae  are  past,  so,  too,  are  the  majority  of  the  C. 
Lawrenceana,  but  quantities  of  C.  Mendeli  and  C. 
Mossiie  are  opening  their  flowers.  Lselia  purpurata 
is  also  very  fine.  One  plant  I  noticed  here  which 
is  unique  is  Loelia  bella.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
very  finest  of  the  Veitchian  hybrids,  and  I  hope 
Mr.  Ballantyne  will  let  me  know  if  he  has  a  plant 
flower,  as  it  is  one  which  I  have  never  seen.  Onci- 
diums,  Odontoglossums,  MasdevaUias,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  with  the  exception  of  the  Phalaj- 
nopsids  are  looking  well.  With  the  Phalfenopsids 
there  would  appear  to  be  some  mystery,  as  they 
grow  and  root  well  enough,  but  in  the  autumn  the 
leaves  begin  to  get  blotched  and  the  sap  begins 
to  exude  from  the  under  side,  leaving  the  plant 
with  a  margined  border  of  yellow  round  the  leaf, 
and  giving  the  appearance  of  thrips  ;  whereas  no 
such  insects  appear  to  have  visited  them.  This  is 
the  most  perplexing  state  of  affairs  which  I  have 
seen,  and  it  is  one  on  which  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
form  an  opinion,  never  having  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
account  for  this  in  any  way,  or  has  anyone  experi- 
enced anything  like  this  among  Phalfenopsids  ? 
The  peculiarity  is  that  the  plants  grow  well,  and 
not  until  after  the  leaves  have  become  fully  formed 
or  nearly  so,  is  there  any  sign  of  the  fatal  draw- 
back. I  may  note  here  that  Mr.  Ballantyne  grows 
almost  all  his  Orchids  associated  with  stove  plants, 
of  which  many  grand  specimens  exist,  thus  proving 
that  tlie  best  collections  can  so  be  kept  and  main- 
tained in  perfect  health.  It  was  under  the  same 
treatment  that  I  learnt  to  grow  Orchids  forty  years 
ago,  and  under  these  conditions  I  imagine  a  much 
better  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  than  when 
Orchids  are  the  sole  occupants  of  a  house. 

Some  people  object  to  so  grow  their  Orchids  upon 
the  plea  of  the  excessive  care  necessary  to  keep 
down  insect  life,  but  I  think  there  cannot  be  much 
felt  in  this  respect  at  The  Dell,  as  I  am  told  that  a 
moderate  use  of  the  Thanatophore  keeps  everything 
right  in  this  respect,  and  certainly  the  whole  col- 
lection appeared  exceedingly  clean  and  free  from 
insect  enemies,  W.  H.  G. 
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free-flowering  Marie  Louise  fails  or  requires 
most  careful  culture  and  protection. 

W.  C. 


PEAR  MARIE  LOUISE  D'UCCLE. 

It  is  more  than  gratifying  to  be  able  to  figure 

this  ,lish  of  Pears,  con'iposed  of  fruit  grown  at  COMPOSTS  FOR  VINE  BORDERS. 

Armagh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  not  only  ,  (thomson  on  the  vine.) 

does  it  show  that  the  sister  island  may  com- 1  As  one  who  lias  written  a  good  few  chapters  on 

pete  favourably,  but  also  that  this  particular   t^e    Vine    in    The    (Jarden,    wherein   certain 

variety  has  a  tine  constitution.     Our  very  old   Practices,  which  I  still  believe  to  be  correct  are 

f.  ■„    I'nT     •     T      •       1-1      -D       in  TJ      1   '  recoinmenducl,  but   which   are   now  condemneu 

iriend  Mane  Louise,  like  Royal  George  Peach  I   „,■    ,   ,•,■    '      ,    ""'^"  "^^     •,  ,      v  i 

,    ^  „  '  ■•'!,,  c     -,    1  as  absurdities  and   "cuiiimon  nustakes     l)y  no 

and  Green  Gage  Plum,  is  a  front  row  fruit,  i^.g  ^„  authority  than  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  last 
which  may  be  approached,  but  certainly  not !  edition  on  the' Vine,  just  published,  I  feel 
surpassed  ;  consequently,  its  offspring  should  j  bound  to  refer  to  the  matter  here,  not  alone  for 
be  good.  It  is  not,  however,  to  my  mind  |  the  above  reason,  but  liecause  I  think  the  new 
nearly  so  ricli  and  buttery  as  the  parent,  departure  taken  liy  Mr.  Thomson  should  not 
Init  this  is  no  solitary  instance  of  a  beautiful  J'f,jfyJ^'''^  ^"^  ^"""^  ''^  '^'^^^^  growers  without 
mother  eclipsing  her  children.     It  is,  never-       t     i'  n    i  i     ■    i     i     t 

theless,  very   handsome,  most   excellent,   and   ^    ^V  >    ^'^'''   ^  surprised,    mdeed,    if 

.\        ^  .       ,,•     ,.  nr     •     T       •       J-'li'-    -Luomsoiis    new  chapter   on  "composts 

worthy  of  general  cultivation.     Mane  Louise   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  staggerer  to  those  whi  have 
d  Uccle    was    raised   by    a    M.   Gambler    of  j  hithei-to  been  a.sked  to  accept  the  contents  of 
Uccle,  a  small  village  near  Brussels,  in  1840,    all  his  other  nine  editions  as  the  incontestable 
was    introduced   into  England 
some    fifteen   years   later,  and 
for   the  time   has  made  more 
than  average  jirogress. 

The  fruit  in  some  respects 
takes  the  character  of  its  parent, 
is  rather  large,  jjyriform,  and 
marked  with  pale  cinnamon- 
coloured  dots,  so  plentiful  on 
Marie  Louise  gathered  from 
bush  or  standard.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  stout,  incurved,  and 
inserted  on  the  end  of  the  fruit 
by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  liji,  a 
charaoterislic  unfortunately  not 
.shown  in  the  engraving.  Eye 
large  and  open,  with  long  leafy 
segments  set  in  a  deep  de- 
pression. Flesh  fine  grained, 
buttery,  and  melting,  but  as 
grown  here  on  a  wall  not  so  rich 
as  that  of  the  parent.  As  a 
counterpoise  to  this,  the  tree 
grows  mor«  freely  on  the 
(,)uince  stock,  making  a  very 
handsome  pyramid,  and  being 
less  free  -  flowering,  is  well 
adapted  for  extension  training 
where  flower  thinning  cannot  be  attempted,  experience  of  the  author  ;  nor  will  they  relish 
It  is,  moreover,  very  hardy,  bearing  freely  and  ,  being  told  that  they  have  up  till  now  been  per- 
regularly  on  east  walls,  bushes,  pyramids,  and  I  petrating  "common'  blunders  of  practice  at 
standards— so  freely,  indeed,  that  experts  at '  ^°y°"<^'''^  bidding,  or  being  expected  to  jump 
the  great  conference  held  at  Chiswick  in  188.3  without  hesitation  at  new  practices  that  may  be 
very  strongly  recommended  it  for  market,  repudiated  like  the  othew,  as  new  editions  ap- 
-n„  T>  11  •*  •       -n  cii     I,-  1      i         ^■L       pear  and  when  too  late.     To  all  the  editions  of 

Dr.  Ball  says  it  is  a  Pear  of  the  highest  quality,  i<  The  Grape  Vine,"  up  to  the  ninth,  I  beHeve, 
ripe  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  be-  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  has  been  ap- 
ginning  of  Xovember,  and  Mr.  Rivers  in  a  pended,  and  in  that  jn-eface  the  author  states 
lengthy  description  puts  it  down  as  large, ,  that "  «Whe  rocummoiidshehas,  in  hisownprac- 
melting  and  rich,  hardy  and  excellent  sue-  tice,j«-OBerf  to  be  correct,  and  can  do  it  with 
ceedingon  the  (,)uince,  and  generally  bearincr  confidence."  Among  the  things  proved  to  be 
,„!,„,,  .;*!.„„„  i„„„  1       7      1         ?    /i      1  i"^    correct  are  the  materials  recommended  under 

when  others  ess  hardy  do  not  Good  on  a  wall  the  head  of  "Composts  suitable  for  Vines," 
or  as  an  espalier.  As  a  standard  on  the  Pear  and  whicli  include  "  4  cwt.  of  broken  bones, 
stock  hkely  to  be  a  useful  market  Pear;  there-  about  J  inch  square,"  to  every  ten  carts  of  soil, 
fore  good  for  the  orchard.  From  these  re-  which  compost  the  author  guarantees  on  his  ex- 
marks  and  opinions,  readers  will  gather  that  perience,  in  addition  to  the  assurance  in  the 
the  quality  of  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  although  Pi^ef'^ee  "  will  form  a  safe  and  fruitful  Vine  bor- 
excellent,'does  not  quite  equal  that  of  the  J^''."  »'«•  "i*^  "experience  "  must  extend  over 
pai^nt,  but  being  so  hardy\nd  free  on  the  ,  j^I^^^^S  ul^^^ r^tl^tj^^^dX^ 
(.Quince  or  Pear,  it  may  succeed   where    the   liowover,  just  published,  under  the  same  head- 


Pear  Marie  Loui-sc d'Uccle  ^rown  on  a.  wall.     Engraredfor  The  Gakden 
from  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  McWalters,  Armagh,  Ireland. 


ing,  readers  and  those  who  have  hitherto  pinned 
their  faith  to  Mr.  Thomson's  Vine  compost  will 
be  astonished  to  find  the  bones,  liorn  shavings, 
and  horse  manure  dropped  out  bodily  without 
any  explanation,  and  a  paragraph  inserted  setting 
forth  tliat "  the  reason  why  many  Vin  es  have  failed 
to  be  fruitful  in  a  few  years  after  planting  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  ahsiinl  materials  used  in 
making  up  the  Ijorders,"  and  among  the  ma- 
terials condemned  are  the  Ijoues,  proved  to  be 
correct  in  the  other  nine  editions,  but  now  de- 
scribed as  "  another  not  uncommon  mistake," 
as  "  of  little  or  no  value,"  and  as  turning  out  of 
the  soil  thirty  years  after  as  whole  as  when  put 
in  and  not  a  root  near  them.  Horse  droppings, 
which  the  late  prize-taker,  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Cole  t)rton,  told  me  he  had  used  with  uniform 
success  for  forty  years,  and  wliich  are  "  proved 
correct "  in  Mr.  Thomson's  former  editions,  at 
the  rate  of  one  cartload  to  ten  of  loam,  are  in 
the  new  edition  classed  among  the  absurd  ma- 
terials, and  in  his  circulars  as  "very  dangerous." 
Readers  may  please  themselves  which  of  the 
diametrically  opposite  versions  of  our  author's 
proved  experiences  they  believe,  but  he  will 
have  to  write  as  many  more  editions  as  he  has 
written  befcjre  he  will  convince  Grajie  growers 
of  experience,  including  Barron,  p.  32,  that 
bones  are  different  from  what  they  used  to  be 
or  what  he  now  says  they  are,  while  it  is  certain 
the  author  of  "  The  Grape  Vine  "  has  been  the 
greatest  sinner  liimself  in  committing  the  "  mis- 
takes "  he  describes,  and  that  he  has  caused 
many  others  to  sin  also  in  the  same  way.  The 
substitute  he  [ji-oposes  for  b<jnes  and  horn 
sliavings,  &c.,  is  half  a  hundredweight  of  his 
Vine,  plant,  and  vegetable  manure  to  every 
load  of  soil,  and  3  lbs.  to  every  square  surface 
yard  after  the  second  year  as  a  toji-dressing. 
The  latter  I  slioiild  not  object  to,  but  rather 
than  apply  the  Vine  and  2)lant  manure  or  any 
other  concentrated  fertiliser  of  which  I  <lid  not 
know  the  nature  by  the  ton  to  newly-formed 
deep  Vine  borders  at  the  mere  recommenda- 
tion of  the  vendors,  I  would  do  without  them 
for  ever.  Applying  quick-acting  manures,  such  as 
are  now  commonly  sold,  and  all  more  or  less  alike, 
wholesale  to  Vine  borders  is  next  door  to  the 
carrion  border,  if  not  worse.  And  there  is 
another  consideration.  All  these  modern  quick- 
acting  fertilisers  are  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  constituents  of  plants,  or  ought  to  be,  and 
it  is  now  well  known  that  hardly  any  two  plants 
require  the  same  food,  or  at  least  the  same  pro- 
portions ;  hence  it  follows  that  a  manure  to 
suit  Vines,  plants,  and  vegetables  can  only  be 
approximately  compounded,  and  may  aptly  be 
compared  to  a  food  mixture  concocted  to  suit  a 
dog  and  a  sheep  or  a  cat  and  a  rabbit.  For  ex- 
ample, here  are  the  proportions,  omitting  frac- 
tiims,  of  the  principal  constituents  required  by 
tile  Vine,  Pine,  and  Asparagus  : — 

A'ine  :ll         7         i)       3."i       ]'.! 

Pine  H)         (I         (j       21         (1 

Asparagus  6  34  3  1  is 
The  above  include  the  main  substances 
retpiired  by  plants,  and  of  which  artificial 
manures,  to  be  useful,  must  be  mainly  com- 
posed as  well  as  balanced  in  the  right  pro- 
portions, and  from  which  readers  can  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  The  abo^■e  numbers 
represent  respectively  potash,  soda,  magnesia, 
lime,  and  phosphoric  acid.  "If,"  as  .an  e.vperf 
has  written,  "  in  the  mixture  there  is  more  of 
one  than  iswanted.thatsurplusiswasted."  Apply 
this  maxim  to  the  above.  It  is  the  realisation 
of  these  important  facts  wliich  now  intiuences 
farmers  so  much,  and  whieh  has  led,  especially 
in  Scotland,  to  farmers  buying  the  separate 
ingredients  and  mixing  their  own  fertilisers  at 
home.     In  manures  reconuneiided  for  a  variety 
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of  plants  it  is  therefore  sheer  waste  to  apply 
such  by  the  ton  wholesale  to  any  one  subject 
that  can  only  appropriate  its  own  share  of  the 
elements  of  wliicli  it  is  composed.     Beware  of 
manures  about   which   there   is   any    mystery. 
One  of  tlie  best  known   vendors   to-day  is   an 
apothecary,    pure    and    simple,     who    takes    a 
pleasure   annually   in   giving   a  list  of   the  in- 
gredients and  their   proportions   of   which  liis 
manures  are  composed  to  sliow  liis  customers 
that  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  dictum  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject.     Most  of  the 
garden  artificial  fertilisers  are  good  and  useful 
for  top  dressing,  but   from  their  very  nature 
and  composition  they  are  nut  a  sul)stitute  for 
crushed  half-incli  bones  mixed  with  the   dust 
which  dissolve  slowly  and  last  as  long  as  the 
border   without  waste  ;    whereas  artificial  fer- 
tilisers, which  are  mainly  composed  of  dissolved 
bones,  decompose  rapidly,   and  are  practically 
lost,  or  become  inert,  or  are  washed  out  of  the 
soil  into  the  drains.     Moreover,  the  experience 
of  any  single  practitioner  is  of  little  value  to 
growers  generally,  ))ecause   the   effect   of    any 
maniire  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  wliich  it  is  applied,  and  the  practice  of 
recommending  a  given  quantity  of  any  manure 
under  all   sorts  of  conditions  without  regard  to 
soil   is   a   purely  rule-of-thumb  one  now  con- 
demned by  the   most   eminent   chemists.       In 
dissolved  bones  tlie  excess  of  vitriol  often  used 
to   quicken    their   action   has    lately   attracted 
attention.       It   is   cheap,    and   it  is  now  more 
than     suspected     to      be     very     injurious     to 
some  crops.       The    inexplicable    occurrence  of 
"finger   and    toe"  in   Turnips,  for   which   ar- 
tificial manures  are  strongly  recommended,  is,  as 
well  as  several  other  diseases,  attributed  to  the 
vitriol.     Artificial  manures  are  in  tlieir  infancy 
yet,  and  should  be  cautiously  applied,  and  only 
for  sliort  periods  at  a  time  in  the  form  of  simple 
cb-essings.     In   conclusion,    I   may   add   tliat  I 
agree  with  the  niain  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Tliomson  in  his  earlier  editions,  and  have  added 
the  three  main  editions  to  the  garden  library 
here  as  tliey  came  out,  but  the  last  is  too  much  of 
the  "jump-as-1-tell-you ''.style  for  me  and  others, 
and  has  extinguished  confidence  in  the  experience 
plea — iu  the  compost  que.stion,  at  least.     Ven- 
dors of  manures    may   describe    them   as  they 
please  themselves,  and  gardeners  may  believe  as 
much  or  as  little  as  they  like  wlien  using  their 
mixtures,  but  when  we  are  asked  to  repudiate 
past  practises  that  have  been  proved  in  hundreds 
of  instances,  and  to  discard  materials  of  which 
we  know  both  the  nature  and  the  value  in  order 
to  substitute  something  of  which  we  know  no- 
tliing  but  what  tlie  manufacturer  chooses  to  tell 
us,    while   acknowledging   mistakes    that   wore 
once    advocated  with    even   greater  confidence 
than  the  substitute,  it  is  quite  another  matter, 
and,  besides,  is  an  innovation  in  horticultural 
teaching  that  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 
It  is  just  the  same  as  if  some  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  a  university,  instead  of  teacliing  sound 
principles,  was  to  start  all  his  students  ofl"  with 
two  or  three  boxes  of  pills  iu  their  pockets  for  all 
sorts  of  diseases  under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 
The  faculty  have,  however,  a  method  of  dealing 
with  teachers  of  that  kind  which  prevents  any- 
thing of  the  kind  happening. 

With  regard  to  bones  and  horn  shavings, 
it  cannot  be  too  much  imi^ressed  upon  botli  gar- 
deners and  farmers  that  their  efl'ect  in  perma- 
nently improving  tlie  quality  of  soils  is  esta- 
blislied  beyond  all  dispute,  and  for  tlie  Grape 
Vine  tliere  is  probaliiy  no  mauure  that  can  be 
applied  so  safely  and  with  such  certain  effect  as 
bones  and  horn  shavings  combined.  Half-inch 
bones  from  tlie  mill  have  alwajs  much  dust  and  I 


cient,  more  dust  can  easily  be  added  to  provide 
an  immediate  supply  of  plant  food  while  the 
larger  bones  are  decomposing.  Sealed  up  in  a 
lump  of  clay,  a  bone  will  keep  a  good  whde, 
but  in  an  open  pervious  Vine  border  the  lumps 
begin  to  decay  almost  immediately,  and  whole 
bones  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  may  be 
rubbed  to  fine  powder  between  the  fingers  a  year 
or  two  after  being  laid  down.  Horn  shavings, 
according  to  analysts,  supply  the  same  elements 
as  flesh  and  blood  manures  (carrion),  but  in  a 
safe  and  slowly  decomposing  form.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  why  Vine  growers  recommend  horn  shav- 
ings so  strongly — Barron  particularly  so,  both 
for  borders  and  for  renovating  old  borders.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  regard  to  carrion  bor- 
ders, so  strongly  recommended  by  Rolierts  years 
ago,  that  the  carrion  did  for  a  while  produce 
e.xtraordinary  vigour  and  great  crops  of  Grapes. 
It  was  not  the  kind  of  food  that  did  the  mis- 
chief, but  the  wholesale  way  in  which  it  was 
ajjplied.  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to 
using  carrion,  provided  it  is  mixed  judiciously 
with  the  soil.  An  artificial  manure  consisting 
mainly  of  bones  produces  almost  exactly  the 
same  condition  of  things  as  carrion  does  when 
added  in  excess  to  the  soil,  because  they  both 
consist  of  the  same  elements.  The  italics  are 
mine.  J.  S.  \V. 


THE  FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 
I  A.M  not  about  to  describe  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  crops,  because  it  is  yet  too  early,  and  I   liave 
no  doubt  some  who  have  previously  taken  a  san- 
guine view  of  these  prospects  are  now  wishing  they 
had  waited.     The  tact  is  fruit   germs  have  during 
the  past  week  or  ten  days  fallen  terribly,  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  myriads  of  Pear  and   Plum  trees 
have,  so  far  as  is  discernible,  nothing  but  leaves  to 
comfort  the  growers,  and  scant  comfort  do  those 
afford.     I  have  never  seen  such  a  slaugliter  of  the 
innocents  in  fruit  gardens  as  has  been  evidenced 
this    season.     One   of   our   most   distinguished  of 
Middlesex  market  growers  said  the  other  day  that 
he  liked  to  see  the  ground  strewn  with  fruit  germs  ; 
it  was  evidence  that  those  left  on   the  trees  were 
doing  well.     Xevy  likely  it  is  so  when  any  are  left, 
but  the  ditficulty  I  experience  is  in  the  finding.     I 
I  am  not  going  to  prophesy  about  the  prospects  of 
Pears,  Plums,  or  other  stone  fruits  :  it  is  too  e.arly, 
bad  as  things  look.     When  the  fruits  left  on  the 
trees  do   swell  we   may  see   them  in   respectable 
plenty,  but  at  present  there  is  exceeding  difficulty 
in  finding  any.     As  to  Apples,  it  is  too  early  to 
write  at  all,  except  to  say  that  whilst  bloom  has 
been  thin  enough  on  some  trees,  there  has  been  plenty 
on  others  ;  but  all  the  same  it  has  not  been  a  rich- 
coloured,  pleasing-looking   bloom.     It    may   prove 
fertile — I  earnestly  hope  it   may — but  I  have  seen 
plenty  of  seasons  when  the  bloom  has    borne  a 
much  brighter  and  stouter  look  than  it  has  this 
year.     However,  we  shall  be  wiser  in  a  week  or  so 
for  what  is  not  set  will  have  fallen.    A  pessimistic 
market  circular  is  a  serious  document,  and  one  re- 
cently   issued    respecting    fruit     prospects    inti- 
mates   that   in    view   of   the    inevitable    demand 
for  jam-making  and  the  comparative  lightness  of 
the   crop,  prices   may  be   expected   to   rule   high. 
Very  good  news  for  those  who  have  fruit,  but  poor 
consolation  to  those  who  have  none.     If  I  am  to 
judge  by  very  local  appearances,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  both  black  and  red. 
Some  bushes  never  looked  better  furnished.     Still  I 
hear  of  gardens  iu  which  there  is  little  of  either  of 
these  fruits,  and  where  there  are  no  bush  fruits  and 
little  top  fruit,  the  grower  had  better  grub  up  his 
trees  and  bushes,  and  grow  and  sell  Potatoes  at  £3 
per  ton.  If  we  should  get  a  fairly  good  Apple  crop,  for 
it  can  hardly  be  a  generally  good  one  in  any  case, 
much  will  be  done  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  the 
year,  whilst  the  one  hardy  fruit  crop  is  worth  all 
that  comes  from  stone  fruits  and  Pears  conjointly. 
Apples  are  not  of  much  value  for  jam-making,  ex- 
cept as  furnishing  pulp  in  scarce  seasons,  but  the 


genuine  article  at  any  time.  No  doubt  we  shall 
have  a  good  Strawberry  bloom,  as  we  almost  always 
do,  whilst  Currants  are  apparently  profuse,  and 
early  Raspberries  have  not  broken"  so  strongly  as 
usual,  and  promise  to  be  unusually  late.  Still  a  few 
warm  d.ays  bring  along  the  bloom  very  fast,  and 
the  period  of  maturation  of  the  fruit  is,  on  the  whole, 
short  as  compared  with  harder  fruits.  If  our  top 
or  tree  fruits  were  as  certain  croppers  as  bush  fruits, 
we  should  rarely  have  cause  to  complain.  It  is  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  bush  fruits  are  much  more 
largely  grown  than  tree  fruits  ;  indeed,  without  the 
former  hardy  fruit  culture  would  often  be  in  poor 
case  in  this  country  where  a  really  good  top  crop 
seems  to  be  the  product  of  about  five  years  average. 
It  is  easy  to  plant  and  to  water,  but  from  other  than 
human  agency  must  come  the  increase. — A.  D. 

In   Scotland,   after   one     of    the    mildest 

winters  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  the 
oldest  cultivators  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
it  was  during  the  early  part  of  March  believed 
that  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  wouhl  flower  so  early 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  they  could  escape  de- 
struction. Cold  north  and  easterly  winds,  how- 
ever, setting  in  at  such  an  opportune  time  speedily 
set  our  fears  at  rest,  weeks  passing  without  any 
apparent  advancement  being  noticed  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  blossoms  (Apricots  excepted).  This 
sudden  change  removed  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained, and  now  the  middle  of  May  is  reached  we 
have  promise  of  Cherries  (which  are  very  abun- 
dantly set).  Plums  of  the  hardier  kinds  (Victoria 
and  Jefferson  are  set  in  great  abundance),  and 
Apples  in  the  classes  well  known  for  their  hardi- 
ness promise  to  be  an  abundant  crop.  Pears  are 
not  plentiful,  except  kinds  which  are  very  hardy 
and  of  little  value.  Apricots  never  promised 
better,  but  the  long  course  of  cold  easterly  winds 
has  reduced  them  severely.  Bush  fruits  are  very 
abundant.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  by  far  the 
best  appearance  of  fruits  is  on  trees  and  bushes 
which  have  been  lifted  and  rejjlanted  or  that  had 
been  severely  root-pruned  some  years  ago.  Trees 
on  elevated  positions  are  in  very  promising  condi- 
tion, and  in  low-lying  localities  (from  such  as 
where  I  write)  all  trees  should  stand  well  above 
the  ground-level.  Well  did  our  ancestors  know 
this,  as  in  most  of  the  old  orchards  in  the  district 
it  will  be  found  that  fruit  trees  have  been  planted 
on  ridges,  which  allowed  the  rains  to  fall  outwards 
to  furrows  which  drained  away  the  superabundant 
water.  Flowering  shrubs  of  all  kinds  are  very 
heavily  laden  with  bloom,  even  those  which  are 
cut  in  annually  to  keep  them  within  the  space 
allotted  for  them  being  full  of  flowers.— Stielikg- 

SHIEE. 

Disbudding  Peaches. — We  hear  a  deal  as  to 
Peach  tree  management,  and  much  caution  is  ad- 
ministered as  to  the  thinning  of  buds,  wood,  and 
fruit,  and  management  of  roots.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly sound,  judicious,  and  intelligibly  given, 
but  for  many  ye.ars  I  h.ave  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  too  much  labour  is  expended  on  the  trees, 
considering  the  returns  received  from  them.  I  also 
believe  that  much  of  the  manipulation  so  skilfully 
practised  might  be  avoided  and  be  reduced  to  great 
simplicity,  and  thus  the  appearance  of  the  trees 
generally  be  improved.  By  disbudding  once  for  all 
as  soon  as  the  wood-buds  are  perceived  the  tree 
receives  no  check,  and  the  flower-buds  expand 
quite  as  well,  and,  I  think,  set  better.  Thinning 
the  flower-buds  is  greatly  in  their  favour.  As  to 
bud  and  fruit  dropping,  I  think  much  of  this  is 
caused  by  the  trees  being  too  severely  taxed,  and 
liable  to  suffer  exhaustion  by  extra  stress  put  on 
them.  The  general  system  of  allowing  shoots  to 
grow  some  length  and  then  of  thinning  them  off 
appears  to  me  an  unnatural  practice.  I  leave  at 
the  outset  a  wood-bud  to  draw  up  nourishment  to 
the  bearing  shoot  and  another  to  bear  fruit  next 
season.  The  latter  is  neatly  tied  alongside  of  its 
predecessor,  and  is  stopped  when  at  the  exact 
length  where  it  is  to  be  cut  back.  The  leader  of 
the  fruiting  shoot  is  stopped  at  the  fourth  leaf  and 
afterwards  treated  much  as  one  would  a  shoot  on  a 
Vine.     We  are  recommended  to  rub  ofl:  all  the  buds 


I 


small  amongst  them,  and  when  that  is  not  suffi-  |  best  of  Apple  pulp  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  I  except  one  on  Vines  as  soon  as  they  are  formed. 
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Wliy  should  we  not  do  so  with  Peaches  ?  I  am 
well  supported  in  my  opinions  by  one  of  the  best 
known  and  successful  cultivators  in  the  kingdom, 
■who  says  his  best  and  strongest  set  of  Peaches  is 
on  shoots  which  have  no  wood-buds  except  the 
leaders.— JI.  T. 

Caterpillars  on  fruit  trees.  —  At  a  late 
council  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
a  lengthy  report  was  read  from  Miss  Ormerod  on 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  bloom  of  fruit  trees 
being  destroyed  again  this  spring  by  the  hordes  of 
caterpillars  now  rapidly  coming  into  existence 
owing  to  the  singularly  mild  winter  not  having 
destroyed  the  winter  moths  that  propagate  them. 
Allusion  was  made  to  an  experimental  committee 
lately  formed  at  Evesham,  which  had  decided  on 
recommending  the  use  of  arsenic  poison  in  the  form 
of  Paris  green  or  London  purple.  This  thrown  on 
the  buds  of  the  trees  in  spray  had  produced  a  good 
effect  in  America,  and,  according  to  Mr.  AVhite- 
head,  if  the  Americans  had  not  adopted  poisonous 
solutions,  they  would  have  had  no  crops  at  all.  Mr. 
Whitehead  also  stated  that  there  were  swarms  of 
these  caterpillars  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
but  that  their  ravages  subsequently  lessened,  until 
during  the  past  three  or  four  seasons  they  had  in- 
creased again.  In  reply  to  questions  put  by  the 
Earl  of  Ravensworth  and  Mr.  Hamond,  he  said  he 
did  not  think  there  was  the  least  danger  of  birds 
being  killed  by  the  application  of  poisonous  solu- 
tions to  fruit  trees,  but  it  would,  of  course,  be 
necessary  that  live  stock  should  be  prevented  from 
grazing  underneath  the  trees  to  which  they  had 
been  applied.  He  recommended  that  Paris  green 
should  be  given  to  Apple  trees  in  the  proportion  of 
1  oz.  to  20  gallons  of  water,  and  of  1  oz.  to  8  or  10 
gallons  of  water  to  Plum  trees. 

A  new  enemy  to  Gooseberries.— I  fear  I 
cannot  comfort  Mr.  Iggulden  in  relation  to  his 
assumed  new  enemy  to  Gooseberries  when  I  tell 
him  that  mine  have  suffered  here  from  the  same 
cause  for  several  years.  I  have  not  many  bushes, 
but  they  include  both  Lancashire  Lad  and  Crown 
Bob,  the  favourite  sorts  in  this  district  for  market 
work.  The  bushes  are  some  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  and,  finding  the  soil  strong,  grew  almost 
coarsely.  Every  spring,  however,  I  found  the 
"  snuffs"  or  cal_vces  of  the  fruits  disappear,  and,  of 
course,  the  fruits  followed  suit.  During  the  past 
■winter  I  found  it  needful  to  lift  all  the  bushes  and 
remove  them  farther  back  from  the  walk.  They 
came  up  with  good  roots,  but  without  much  soil,  as 
it  was  not  of  an  adhesive  nature.  Still,  not  only  have 
the  bushes  lived,  but  they  have  all  broken  into  leaf 
well  and  fruited  freely.  I  had  not  taken  stock  of 
the  results  until  I  read  Mr.  Iggulden's  note,  when  I 
at  once  inspected  the  bushes,  and  found,  to  my 
surprise,  that  whilst  there  was  a  little  evidence  of 
the  absence  of  the  calyx  and  the  decadence  of  the 
fruit,  fully  two-thirds  had  the  calyces  well  deve- 
loped and  the  fruits  were  large  and  healthy.  Now,  I 
had  attributed  the  previousdefects  in  the  fruits  to  the 
birds  picking  off  the  flowers  from  the  fruit  germs 
for  the  sake  of  insects  or  for  food.  The  condition 
of  the  bulk  of  the  fruits  this  year  entirely  dis- 
abuses me  of  that  idea,  and  I  rather  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  loss  of  the  flowers  was  due  to 
imperfect  fertilisation,  or  from  imperfect  formation 
in  the  bud  stage,  through  the  roots  being  in  unsuit- 
able soil.  If  the  results  of  the  transplanting  of  my 
rather  old  bushes  do  not  point  to  that  conclusion, 
then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  why  so  admirable  a  result 
should  have  followed  from  lifting  and  replanting. 
• — A.  D. 

I  see  (p.  429)  Jlr.  W,  Iggulden  draws  your 

attention  to  "  a  new  Gooseberry  enemy  "  that  eats 
away,  before  being  fully  developed,  the  vital 
organs.  I  enclose  four  leaves  as  specimens  of  the 
manner  the  foliage  is  affected  by  another  Goose- 
berry enemy  in  numberless  instances  around  here. 
I  cannot  say  this  is  new,  but  a  gardener  here  tells 
me  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
never  seen  the  attack  so  bad.  The  young  fruit 
beginning  to  develop  is  similarly  affected.  Evi- 
dently it  is  of  fungoid  growth,  as  under  the  magni- 
fying-glass  it  shows  no  sign  of  insect  life,  but,  like 
all  fungi,  it  spreads  rapidly  and  firmly  takes  pos- 


session of  leaf  and  berry,  so  as  to  immediately 
arrest  sap  circulation,  and  prob.ably  to  ruin  the 
chances  of  a  crop.  'Would  you  kindly  saiy  what  this 
Gooseberry  enemy  is,  and  "the  remedy,  or  if  there 
is  none,  the  best  precaution  against  future  attacks  ? 
— W.  J.  MuEPHV,  Clonmel. 

*„■*  The  fungus  on  Gooseberry  leaves  is  ^cidium 
grossulariaj.  It  is  in  some  seasons  very  abundant, 
at  other  times  somewhat  rare. — W.  G.  S. 


NECTARINES  CRACKING. 
I  ENCLOSE  some  fruits  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine 
which  are  badly  cracked.  The  thing  is  new  to 
me,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  cause.  The 
tree,  growing  on  a  front  trellis,  is  in  excellent 
health,  and  was  root-pruned  last  autumn.  About 
ten  days  ago  I  thinned  and  disbudded,  and  also 
pulled  off  a  quantity  of  surplus  fruit.  Would  a 
too  vigorous  flow  of  sap  combined  with  dull 
weather  be  the  cause,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
syringing  ?  I  am  not  forcing  the  fruit  at  all,  as  it  is 
not  required  till  the  middle  of  August.  The  Necta- 
rines on  the  back  wall  are  not  cracking,  but  the 
trees  are  not  so  vigorous.  The  tree  has  abundance 
of  fruit  on  it,  so  I  can  well  spare  the  few  that  are 
cracking,  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  cause. — 
J.  R. 

*»*  In  answer  to  the  above,  the  Nectarines  the 
size  of  Walnuts  are  of  a  good  colour  and  were  just 
commencing  the  formation  of  their  stones,  a  fair 
proof  that  the  tree  is  in  good  condition.  The  thin- 
ning and  disbudding  may  have  produced  a  slight 
check,  which  would  predispose  them  to  cracking, 
but  the  real  cause  is  an  excessive  supply  of  mois- 
ture in  the  close  atmosphere  or  more  likely  direct 
from  the  syringe,  especially  if  the  weather  has 
been  cold  and  unfavourable  to  free  ventilation. 
Root-watering,  too,  immediately  before  or  after 
thinning  and  disbudding  might  induce  a  flush  of 
sap,  or  watering  and  syringing  combined  may  have 
produced  the  mischief.  A  sure  and  certain  preven- 
tive remedy  consists  in  a  discontinuance  of  the 
direct  use  of  the  syringe  for  a  time,  certainly  dur- 
ing dull  weather  when  the  house  cannot  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  you  may  be  less  free  with  the 
damping  can  at  night,  but  avoid  the  other  extreme, 
otherwise  your  tree  may  be  attacked  by  red 
spider.  The  race  of  superb  new  Nectarines  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  includ- 
ing Lord  Napier,  the  variety  in  question,  have  a 
very  rich  and  intense  flavour  derived  from  the 
Stanwick  or  Syrian,  so  proverbial  for  cracking  that 
it  is  now  seldom  met  with  in  cultivation.  The 
cross  with  the  English  Nectarines  has,  however,  so 
completely  modified  this  defect  that  Lord  Napier 
is  as  safe  as  an  Elruge,  always  provided  the  syringe 
is  judiciously  used  and  a  stagnant  atmosphere  is 
avoided  by  liberal  ventilation.  Here  we  grow  Lord 
Napier,  Albert  Victor,  and  Stanwick  Elruge  side  by 
side  in  a  bright,  lofty  house,  where  they  would 
crack  and  become  rusty  if  regularly  moistened,  but 
by  withholding  the  syringe  from  the  time  the  fruits 
commence  the  last  swelling  they  ripen  perfectly, 
and  the  scabby  appearance  so  often  met  with  in 
the  tender-skinned  Napier  is  avoided.  In  addition 
to  the  cracks,  one  or  two  fruits  now  before  me 
show  large  brown  patches  the  size  of  a  shilling,  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  cuticle  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  direct  syringing  in  a  close  house  when 
the  sun  was  shining  upon  it. — W.  Coleman. 

Melons  in  bad  condition.  —  What  is  the 
cause  of  my  Melons  going  like  enclosed  ?  They 
were  perfectly  healthy  in  a  manure  frame  till  ten 
days  ago,  when  they  were  taken  into  a  three-quarter- 
span  Melon  house.  The  roots  are  perfectly  healthy. 
I  have  also  had  two  other  batches  go  off,  and  have 
had  to  replant  twice,  and  in  some  cases  three  times ; 
the  young  leaves  do  not  always  go  off  first,  but  if 
they  do  not  go  off  they  stand  still  a  long  time.  1 
may  add  that  some  plants  received  from  a  friend 
also  went  off.  Some  I  have  planted  out  in  pits  arc 
doing  well.  I  do  not  damp  the  house  down  with 
manure  water. — A.  B. 

*»*  The  Melon  plant  and  two  or  three  leaves 
referred  to  in  letter  have  been  injured  by  confine- 
ment in  an  impure  atmosphere,  but  in  the  absence 


of  details  as  to  internal  management,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  define  the  cause  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  The  leaves  have  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  excessively  fumigated 
■with  bad  tobacco  paper,  of  havmg  been  kept  too 
close  in  an  atmosphere  overcharged  with  ammonia 
from  a  manure  bed  or  rank  linings,  of  having  been 
poisoned  by  the  ingress  of  smoke  or  uncondensed 
carbon  from  a  faulty  flue,  or  from  the  pipes  or 
woodwork  having  been  painted  with  somedeleterious 
materials.  The  cause  or  causes,  in  fact,  may  be  so 
numerous,  that  it  would  be  quite  unsafe  for  an  ab- 
sent expert  to  express  a  decided  opinion.  One 
thing,  however,  is  quite  certain ;  their  unhealthy  and 
dying  condition  is  due  to  some  local  cause,  as  fellow 
plants  in  other  structures  are  healthy  and  growing 
satisfactorily.  Examine  every  part  "of  the  house, 
the  bed.  and  the  water  used  for  syringing  purposes, 
and  failing  in  the  attempt  to  fiiid  a  cause,  make  a 
complete  clearance,  cleanse  the  structure,  and  start 
afresh  with  new  materials.  If  fermenting  material 
is  used  for  producing  bottom-heat,  pay  particular 
attention  to  its  working  and  preparation,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  some  injurious  gases  in 
the  existing  bed  may  be  causing  the  mischief. 
Turn  out  young  healthy  plants  in  a  sweet  bottom- 
heat  of  80°,  shade  for  a  day  or  two,  then  give  them 
full  sun,  avoid  wetting  their  leaves,  but  damp  the 
bed  and  walls  with  pure  tepid  water,  give  a  chink 
of  air  at  70°,  run  up  to  80°  with  an  increase,  close 
in  time  to  touch  90°,  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  night  ventilation. — W.  Coleman. 


RADIATION. 
"  Radiation,"  remarks  a  modern  writer  on  horti- 
cultural matters,  "is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
vegetation.  Radiation  takes  place  with  great 
effect  in  March.  April,  and  May,  when  the  davs  are 
hot  and  the  nights  cloudless  "and  cold.  The  heat 
taken  in  by  the  plants  by  day  radiates  or  goes 
forth  by  night,  when  the  temperature  is  often  only 
4°  or  5°  above  freezing  point.  Thus  the  plant  loses 
the  day  heat, amounting  to  some  degrees,  when  the 
night  is  clear,  owing  to  the  absence  of  clouds,  which 
are  not  only  the  anti-radiators  of  the  world,  but  are 
also  radiators  of  heat  towards  the  earth."  Recently 
day  and  night  temperatures  have  been  very  low, 
accompanied  by  easterly  and  northerly  winds  and 
frosty  nights,  and  thougli  the  temperat'ure  has  been 
more  uniform  than  when  the  sun  shines  out  brightly 
by  day,  we  have  yet  had  warm  days  and  very  cold 
nights,  filling  the  minds  of  hardy"  fruit  cultivators 
with  grave  apprehension  as  to"  the  effect  on  the 
fruit  crops.  We  are  informed  that  the  greatest 
radiation  takes  place  when  the  sky  is  clear  and 
the  wind  is  north  or  north-east,  and  that  the 
harm  to  vegetation  by  April  frosts  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frost  that  follows  excessive  radia- 
tion when  the  sky  is  cloudless  and  the  air  keen. 

It  is  to  lessen  the  injurious  effects  of  this  radia- 
tion that  gardeners  cover  up  their  wall  fruit  trees. 
Some  use  a  small  mesh  net,  which  admits  insects 
and  light  and  air  to  the  blossoms,  and  leave  it  on 
day  and  night.  This  is  found  in  practice  the  best 
way  to  secure  a  crop.  It  is  certain  that  many  things  of 
a  tender  character  need  protection  bothin  winter 
and  spring  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  their  giving 
off  the  heat  received  by  day  ;  hence  it  is  that  trees 
on  a  south  wall  are  in  greater  danger  in  winter  and 
spring  than  on  a  north  one.  Fruit  blossoms  on  a 
north  wall  often  escape  without  protection  when 
the  unprotected  on  a  south  wall  are  destroved. 
One  fruit  grower  remarks,  "The  espalier  Apple 
blossoms  in  my  garden  often  suffer  from  their  early 
appearance  when  the  high  standards  in  the  orchard 
close  by  escape,  because  they  have  little  day  heat 
to  give  out  when  the  night  comes  on  ;  in  a  word, 
they  come  out  when  the  danger  is  over,  or  being 
fully  exposed  take  in  less  heat  by  day."  The  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  is  the 
necessity  of  covering  south  and  south-west  Peach 
walls  in  spring,  and  especially  those  planted  with 
Peaches. 

When  at  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens  a  short  time 
ago  I  noticed  that  Mr.  G.  Reynolds  had  covered  his 
westerly  Peach  walls  with  netting  of  a  threc-quaiter- 
inch   or  so  mesh,  two  thicknesses  of  it  being  cm- 
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ployed,  .and  this  was  kept  down  night  and  day. 
There  was  ample  space  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air,  and  also  of  insects,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  said 
that  this  was  the  best  covering  he  could  employ. 
He  gets  good  crops  of  fruit,  the  wall  being  lofty 
and  planted  with  standard  trees,  but  as  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  covering  to  come  much  below 
half  way  down  the  wall,  plenty  of  light  was  ad- 
mitted from  beneath.  K.  D. 


Rose  Garden. 

YELLOW  ROSES. 

Among  the  various  colours  now  found  in  Roses  it  is 
questionable  whether  any  are  more  popular  than 
yellow.  Those  of  a  pinkish  shade,  such  as  La  France 
and  Queen  of  Queens,  generally  have  plenty  of  ad- 
mirers, but  with  the  majority  of  Rose  lovers,  and 
ladies  especially,  I  have  always  found  l)looras  that 
possess  a  yellow  tint,  no  matter  in  what  form  or  to 
what  extent,  to  be  the  most  appreciated.  To  corro- 
borate this,  we  need  no  other  evidence  than  that  of 
the  Mari^chal  Kiel.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
yellow  Rose,  so  far  as  shape  is  concerned  at  any 
rate,  in  existence,  and  wherever  seen  at  its  best  it 
never  fails  to  call  forth  admiration.  Too  frequently, 
however,  tlie  colour  of  this  charming  Rose  is  de- 
ticient ;  in  other  words,  it  is  paler  than  it  should  be. 
At  the  recent  Daffodil  conference,  held  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  some  beautifully-grown  examples  were 
exhibited,  the  blooms  being  massive  in  form  and 
perfect  in  shape,  but  the  colour  might  have  been  a 
t.-ifle  deeper.  'Wbilst  scrutinising  these,  I  overheard 
a  bystander  ask  his  companion,  presumably  a  rnsa- 
rian,  how  the  colour  could  be  made  deeper.  "  By 
shading,"  was  the  reply.  Now  the  question  is.  Will 
shading  produce  a  deeper  yellow  in  Mar^chal  Niel 
Roses  ?  It  may.  and  it  may  not ;  but  so  far  as  my 
experience  is  concerned  I  nmst  say  that  it  will  not. 
At  one  time  and  another  I  h.ave  grown  and  cut 
some  thousands  of  blooms  of  Mar6chal  Niel  Rose 
both  indoors  and  out,  and  have  invariably  noticed 
that  the  best  coloured  samples  were  procured  from 
the  most  exposed  positions.  Take  well-formed 
blooms  from  a  tree  growing  on  a  south  wall  in  the 
open  air.  for  instance,  fully  exposed  to  the  summer's 
sun.  Are  these  deficient  in  colour  ?  By  no  means, 
for  compared  with  the  majority  of  those  grown  under 
glass,  the  colour  is  far  more  intense.  This  being 
the  case— and  I  think  few  rosarians  who  have  seen 
good  outdoor  blooms  will  say  otherwise — how  is  it 
possible  for  shading  to  deepen  the  colour  of  those 
grown  indoors  / 

The  Tea-scented  kinds  are  richest  in  the  various 
shades  of  yellow.  Next  to  the  Marechal  Niel,  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  well  known  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
may  be  taken  as  a  popular  tyjie.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  in  favour  of  this  Rose,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  it.  As  everybody  interested  in  Roses 
knows,  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  one  of  the  best 
yellow  kinds  extant  for  general  purposes.  The 
flowers  may  be  described  as  a  buff-yellow,  shaded 
with  salmon  and  orange  in  some  cases.  Madame 
Falcot  is  a  beautiful  Rose  with  fine  saffron-yellow 
blooms,  suitable  for  pot  culture  or  outdoors.  The 
best  coloured  flowers  of  this  I  ever  saw  were  cut 
from  a  tree  gi'owing  on  a  wood  fence  in  the  south 
oE  England.  They  were  remarkably  large  and  of 
a  very  rich  colour.  Narcisse  is  another  good  va- 
riety with  fine-shaped  blooms  of  a  pale  yellow  col- 
our, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Devoniensis. 
The  last  named  may  not  in  a  strict  sense  be  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  this  list,  since  it  is  more  fre- 
quently of  a  creamy  colour,  although  the  centre  of 
the  blooms  is  sometimes  buff-yellow.  Another  va- 
riety with  pale  yellow  flowers  may  be  found  in  the 
Enfant  de  Lyon.  The  blooms  of  this  are  large  and 
of  good  form,  and  it  should  be  more  frequently 
seen  in  collections.  Belle  Lyonnaise.  although 
sometimes  tinted  with  salmon,  has  a  beautiful 
canary-yellow  ground,  and  so  has  Canary,  a  variety 
now  seldom  seen.  Comtesse  de  Brossard  is  a  vigor- 
ous growing  kind  with  bright  yellow  flowers  of  good 
form,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  extensively  grown 
as  it  should  be.  Another  beautiful  variety  is  Elise 
Sauvage,  with  globular  pale  yellow  blooms,  but  its 


one  drawback  is  its  delicate  constitution.  For 
producing  abundance  of  lemon-coloured  flowers 
Mrae.  Ducher  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any  variety  in 
cultivation.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  good 
form,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  vigorous.  Mme. 
Margottin  is  another  vigorous  grower,  and  produces 
flowers  of  a  bea\itifnl  citron-yellow  colour,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  Mile.  Cecile  Berthod, 
which  is  a  very  free  bloomer.  Mme.  Levet.  al- 
though tinted,  is  generally  accepted  as  a  yellow 
Rose^  and  so  is  Mme.  Trifle.  Both  are  strong 
growers,  and  given  good  positions  will  flower  freely. 
According  to  my  experience,  however,  Louise  de 
Savoie  is  one  of  the  best  yellow  Tea-scenteil  Roses, 
although  it  is  somewhat  sparsely  grown.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow  and  very  sweet-scented, 
and  the  plant  is,  as  a  rule,  a  vigorous  grower. 
There  are  many  more  Roses  of  the  Tea-scented 
section  that  may  be  described  as  yellow,  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Mme.  Emilie  Dupuy,  of  which  an  excel- 
lent plate  was  given  in  The  Garden  of  May  10. 
Monsieur  Furtado.  Amazone.  and  others.  Then, 
again,  Boule  d'Or  has  fine  golden  yellow  blooms, 
but  it  is  unsuitable  for  outdoor  culture,  unless  in 
exceptionally  favoured  spots. 

A  few  good  yellows  may  also  be  found  among  the 
Noisette  Roses,  one  of  the  best  of  these  being 
Celine  Forestier.  As  is  generally  well  known,  this 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  comparatively  hardy,  and 
well  adapted  for  walls  or  pillars.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  well  formed,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour 
with  deep  centre.  If  given  a  place  under  glass, 
Isabella  Gray,  a  variety  now  seldom  seen,  will  pro- 
duce deep  yellow  flowers  in  abundance.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  of  a  climbing  habit.  Cloth 
of  Gold,  too,  although  introduced  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  is  another  good  kind  seldom  seen.  The  outer 
petals  of  the  flower  are  cream,  but  the  centre  is  a 
rich  yellow.  In  growth  the  plant  is  moderate  and 
requires  but  little  pruning,  or  else  a  very  poor  croj) 
of  flowers  will  be  tlie  result.  Reve  d'Or  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  produces  deep  yellow  flowers,  while 
for  blooms  of  a  pale  yellow  there  is  no  better  va- 
riety than  Lamarque.  This  kind  will  grow  and 
flower  freely  on  a  south  wall.  Lamarque  Jaune 
has  golden-yellow  flowers,  but  it  is  not  often  seen. 
Solfaterre  should  be  grown  in  every  garden  where 
a  suitable  position  is  forthcoming.  It  does  well  on 
a  south  wall,  and  will  produce  abundance  of  pale 
yellow  flowers.  Mme.  Caroline  Kuster,  again,  is  a 
very  free-flowering  and  most  beautiful  variety.  The 
blooms  are  pale  yellow  with  deep  centres,  and,  be- 
ing large  and  full,  are  generally  seen  on  the  exhibi- 
tion table.  Somewhat  similar  in  colour,  but  smaller 
in  size,  is  Mme.  Schultz,  a  variety  seldom  described 
in  catalogues.  Jane  Hardy,  too,  is  somewhat  sel- 
dom seen,  although  a  variety  of  good  merit,  with 
golden-yellow  flowers  ;  and  the  same  with  Le  Pac- 
tole,  which  has  cream  blooms  with  yellow  centres. 

The  Austrian  Briers  may  also  be  included  in  this 
selection.  There  are  many  varieties  of  them,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  colour  of  them  is  yellow,  al- 
though in  some  instances  a  reddish  hue  is  discern- 
ible. Harrisoni  is  no  doubt  as  good  a  variety  as 
any,  and  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  hithertu 
has  been  given  it.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size, 
but  double  and  rich  golden-yellow  in  colour.  It  is 
a  very  free  bloomer,  but  rather  moderate  in  growth, 
and  should  therefore  be  carefully  pruned.  Williams' 
Double  Yellow,  too,  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  and 
the  same  character  may  be  given  Persian  Yellow. 
None  of  the  Austrian  Briers  require  much  pruning, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  flowers  are  produced  near  to  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  and  therefore  to  cut  them  in 
closely  would  remove  all  chances  of  a  crop  of 
blooni.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  require  to 
be  grown  in  rather  a  dry  soil. 

The  Banksian  Roses,  fully  described  in  The  Gae- 
DEN  of  May  10.  also  produce  yellow  flowers,  and. 
together  with  the  foregoing,  are  worthy  of  univer- 
sal attention.  C.  L. 


old  Boursault  Rosa  prracilis  from  a  very  old  plant 
j^rowiug  agaiust  the  south  wall  of  this  house.  Since 
theu  several  more  flowers  have  opened,  and  to-day  there 
are  over  a  dozen  blooms  on  the  same  branch.  The 
flowers  are  perfectly  developed,  though  somewhat  paler 
in  colour  thau  is  usually  the  case.  I  have  had  some 
little  experience  as  regards  Roses,  hut  I  cannot  recollect 
a  single  instance  of  such  early  blooming. — R.  DE  Blouay, 
Wimbledon. 

Eose  Marechal  Niel. — What  a  glorious  Rose 
this  is,  and  what  quautities  of  flowers  it  yields  !  A 
plant  which  nearly  covers  an  old  conservatory  in  Mr. 
Jacomb's  gardeu  at  Cheam  Park  has  been  flowering  for 
months.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  it  had  about  500 
flowers  upon  it  in  various  stages,  and  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  continuing  to  flower  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  plant  is  in  the  open  border,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
receives  any  more  sustenauce  than  is  given  to  the  out- 
side plants  on  the  same  border. — G. 


Flower  Garden. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— ROSES. 

Rosa  gracilis.— I  think  it  may  interest  some  of 
your  numerous  readers  to  hear  that  on  Saturday, 
the  10th  iust.,  I  gathered  a  fully-opened  bloom  of  the 


THE  MOUTAX  OR  TREE  P.EOKY. 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  objects  when 
ill  flower  than  well-grown  examples  of  these 
hardy  Moutan  Peonies.  There  are  both 
double  and  single-flowered  varieties ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  those  witli  double  blos- 
soms are  the  most  effective,  although  there 
is  a  greater  depth  of  colour  in  the  flowers 
of  the  single  kinds.  In  habit  and  man- 
ner of  growth  both  are  about  equal,  and 
one  can  only  wonder  why  Tree  Piconies  are 
not  oftener  met  with  than  they  are.  The  se- 
lection of  the  best  spot  in  the  garden  for  a 
Tree  Pffiony  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  must  have  an  open  spot  away 
from  the  shade  of  trees,  but  sheltered  from 
north  and  ea.st  winds,  whicli  prevail  generally 
when  the  plant  is  making  its  growth.  The 
latter  should  be  retarded  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  in  a  warm  position  the  Pa'ony 
will  require  attention,  otberwitse  a  sharp  frost 
will  destroy  both  growth  and  bloom.  It  is 
often  the  practice  to  protect  the  plants  by  a 
m./valjle  glass  light  or  a  temporary  frame- 
work covered  witii  muslin  or  some  other  ma- 
terial until  all  the  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
P;eonies  look  best  on  a  lawn  not  far  away 
from  a  shrubbery  or  a  group  of  some  sort. 
IJeing  deciduous,  it  is  important  that  the  Tree 
varieties  should  be  backed  up  by  Eveigreens 
for  the  sake  of  the  winter  effect.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  that  Moutan  Paeonies  are  not 
fast-growing  subjects.  They  are  admirable 
plants  isolated  on  Grass  or  in  mixed  borders, 
and  their  blossoms  are  wonderfully  showy 
when  cut  and  used  in  floral  decorations  if  not 
wanted  to  last  more  than  one  day.  For 
forcing  in  pots  nothing  in  the  way  of  hardy 
plants  can  excel  them,  provided  fair-sized 
specimens  can  be  had  for  the  purpose.  The 
varieties  are  now  numerous,  and  of  many 
beautiful  shades  of  colour.  The  annexed 
illustration  well  shows  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
white  variety  in  flower  in  the  grounds  of 
Abbottsleigh,  near  liristol,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Abbott,  the  owner  of  the 
place  in  question,  for  the  following  interest- 
ing notes  respecting  it: — 

The  white  Moutan  Pa>ony,  of  which  I  send  you  a 
photograph,  is  8  feet  in  height  and  12  yards  in 
circumference,  and  during  a  period  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  it  has  never  failed  to  produce  annually 
several  hundred  blooms.     Last  year  the  reckoned 
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number  was  275  large,  perfect  flowers.  Some  years 
ago  I  accidentally  found  out  how  to  treat  this 
magnificent  plant,  so  as  always  to  ensure,  notwith- 
standing east  winils  and  nipping  frosts,  a  crop  of 
fine  blooms.  The  lloutan  Tree  Pieony  is  of  such  a 
guileless  and  trusting  natm-e,that  in  mild  springs  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  hard,  button^like 
buds,  after  they  have  risen  some  G  inches  above 
the  tender,  young  red  leaves,  suddenly  cut  down  by 
a  night's  hard  frost,  or  the  still  more  fatal  bitter 
east  wind.  Then  the  poor  little  buds  appear  to 
have  dislocated  necks,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
covery. Such  premature  growth  means  inevitable 
destruction.  The  only  possible  remedy  is  a  severe 
one  ;  the  knife  must  then  be  freely  used  and  all  the 
shrivelled  shoots  cut  back  at  once  to  the  dormant 
buds.  I  can  speak  from  experience  that  this  treat- 
ment will  effectually  secure  a  second  crop  of  blooms 


or  to  grow  in  semi-wild  parts  of  the  garden,  for 
which  jjurpose  these  Doronicums  are  well  adapted, 
as  they  not  only  look  natural  in  such  positions,  but 
tliey  can  take  care  of  themselves.  All  the  sorts  are 
easily  propagated,  as  they  admit  of  ready  increase 
by  division,  which  may  be  effected  at  any  time 
during  the  winter,  or,  better  still,  just  as  growth 
commences. — S.  D. 


WILD  FLOWEKS  IN  KENT. 
At  perhaps  no  other  time  of  the  year  iire  the 
Kentish  downs  and  commons  of  greater  interest  to 
the  lover  of  our  native  wild  flowers  than  during  tlie 
early  weeks  of  May.  The  Herb  Paris  (P.  quadri- 
folia)  always  reminds  me  when  seen  in  quantity 
of  the  American  wood  Lily  (Trillium),  but,  of 
course,  the  flowers  are  not  so  showy,  though  qu.-iint 


Lathraea  has  a  curious  habit  of  springing  up 
in  dense  masses,  a  dozen  great  flower-stems  be- 
ing sent  up  so  closely  together  that  the  soil 
for  2  feet  square  is  quite  uiihcavcd.  It  bears 
lifting  well.  Another  pretty  wild  jilant  (hat  grows 
in  some  quantity  in  Kent  is  the  jjink  wood  Sorrel 
(Oxalis  Acetosella  purpurea).  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  typical  white,  and  is,  moreover,  I  have 
noticed,  quite  constant  under  cultivation,  so  that 
I  consider  it  a  treasure  when  planted  on  a  stump 
in  the  alpine  garden. 

Whoever  has  been  privileged  to  see  a  woodland 
patched  with  ■  the  native  Lily  of  the  Valley  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  flowers,  though 
nut  so  big,  are  of  a  purer  white,  and  have  far  nu)re 
grace  than  those  that  have  undergone  the  cciddling 
system  of  forcing. 

Two  woods  here  are  remarkidile  for  the  breadths 


A  good  specimen  of  a  Tree  Pneouy. 


just  as  fine  as  the  first  would  have  been,  only  de- 
veloping a  month  later. 

Doronicums. — Although  these  are  considered 
by  some  as  coarse,  they  are  free-growing  plants, 
and  of  much  value  on  account  of  their  earliness  and 
the  great  show  they  make  on  a  border,  the  best 
among  them  being  D.  plantagineum  excelsum, 
which  has  big  yellow  Sunflower-like  blooms,  that 
are  produced  at  the  ends  and  top  joints  of  each 
shoot.  It  is  so  hardy  that  cold  weather  does  not 
appear  to  retard  or  injure  the  blossoms,  which  last 
in  full  lieanty  a  very  long  time,  as  they  are  self- 
protecting  liy  closing  and  opening  each  night  and 
mom.  The  next  in  point  of  merit  to  the  one  aljove 
nameil  are  D.  austriacum  and  D.caucasicum,  which 
are  of  neat,  close  habit,  and  good  for  cutting  from 


and  curious  in  their  construction.  It  is  a  [iretty 
plant  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  if 
its  two  requisites,  shade  and  stiff  loam,  are  sup- 
plied. The  roots  run  a  great  length,  sending  u]) 
here  and  there  stout  flowering  stems.  In  company 
with  the  Herb  Paris  I  noticed  quantities  of  the 
large-flowered  Cephalanthera,  which,  however, 
usually  delights  to  grow  where  chalk  is  abundant, 
but  in  the  same  deep  sliade  and  surroundings.  The 
early  purple  Orchis  (O.  mascula)  is  beautifully  in 
flower,  and  the  rich  leaf-markings  seem  to  be  all 
the  brighter  when  the  plant  is  found  on  chalk. 
Lathra^a  squaniaria  (Toothwort)  is  flowering  with 
unusual  freedom  at  present,  a  bank  that  I 
saw  last  week  being  literally  carpeted  with  the 
flowers  which  are  of  nearly  every  shade,  pinky- 
blue,   snow-white,   dirty  green   and   yellow.    The 


of  [thelLily'of  the  A'alley  that  they  contain,  and 
a  pretty  sight  they  make.  The  Guelder  Rose 
(Viburnum  Opulus)"is  just  bursting  into  flower.  It 
evidently  relishes  a  warm,  chalky  bank,  where  no 
cold  winds  can  hurt  its  early  buds.  Violets,  white 
and  blue,  cover  yards  of  tlie  woodlands  in  not  a 
few  places.  The  former  is  wonderfully  luxuriant 
in  certain  soils,  and  is  handsome  when  seen  in 
quantity.  Cardamine  pratensis  fl.-pl.  (the  double 
Cuckoo'riower)  wouldseem  to  be  on  the  increase, 
for  one  meets  it  every  here  and  there  throughout 
the  countrv.  A  good  patch  of  it  in  the  garden 
border  is  pretty  and  attractive.  Saxifniga  granu- 
lata  occurs  in  broad  patches  on  the  lawn  at  Hol- 
wood,  and  when  in  full  flower  is  a  plant  of  great 
beauty.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  1  have  noticed 
the  double-flowered "  form  in  a   wild  state.     The 
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Anemones  are  nearly  over,  their  place  being  well 
filled  by  the  Bluebell,  which,  however,  in  this  dis- 
trict occasionally  appears  in  white  patches — a  nice 
contrast  to  the  typical  plant.  Wild  Strawberries 
are  very  abundant,  as  one  would  only  expect  from 
the  amount  of  reclaimed  StrawbeiTy  laud  on  almost 
every  fair-sized  estate.  It  is  quite  amazing  how 
soon,  when  left  to  itself,  the  Paxton  Strawberry 
will  revert  to  the  commonest  wild  type. 

A.  b.  Webster. 


THE  AURICULA. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  old  florists  remark  about 


the  popularity  of  the  Auricula  fifty  years  ago  or 
more,   and    doubtless    they   can    look    back   with 
pleasure  to  the  time  when  they  cultivated  the  fine 
varieties  in  commerce  at  that  time.     Up  to  the 
time  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  was 
established  for  the  southern  counties,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  Auricula  was  scarcely  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.     Spasmodic  efforts  were 
made  occasionally  to  get  up  a  little  interest  in  the 
culture  of  the  old  florists'  flowers,  the  Auricula  in- 
cluded,  but   the   effort   seemed   to   be    much   like 
flogging  a  dead  horse — little  or  nothing  came  of  it. 
There  has   been  a  good  deal  of  discouragement  in 
the  progi'ess  of  the  work,  but  much  to  encourage 
also ;  and  now  that  the  entire  Primula  family  has 
been  included  in  the  work  of  the  society  the  list  of 
members  has  very  much  increased,  and  the  annual 
exhibitions  have  been  made  more  attractive  to  the 
public.     The  society  h.as  not,  in  thus  extending  its 
efforts  over  a  wider  range,  departed  in  any  way 
from  tlie  spirit  of  the  early  florists,  as  the  show 
Auricula   still   holds   the   highest  position    in   the 
exhibition  schedule,  and  receives  the  greatest  en- 
couragement from  the  society.    When  the  society 
was  first  established  we  had  to  grow  and  exhibit 
old   varieties   that   had   been  in  cultivation  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  varieties  of  moderate  merit  raised  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.     Near  London, 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of   Slough,  still  continues  to 
raise  a  few  seedlings  and  to  cultivate  a  collection. 
Now  amateur  growers  have  taken  to  the  Auricula 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  the}'  probably  culti- 
vate the  plant  better  than  it  was  ever  grown  before. 
They  pursue  a  more  rational  system  oif  culture  and 
have  better  varieties  to  deal  with.     I  would  remark 
here  that  the  raising  of  seedling  Auriculas  is  a  very 
slow  process,  slow  at  least  in  regard  to  producing  good 
varieties.     I  carefully  hybridise  the  very  best  varie- 
ties, and  am  thankful  it  I  get  one  really  good  variety 
in  every  five  humlred  seedlings  raised.     The  green- 
edged  section  seems  to  be  the  most  diflioult  to  im- 
prove further.     The  noble  variety  Rev.  V.  D.  Horner 
(Simonite)  has  taken  the  highest  position  in  the 
south  ;  it  won  '•  premium  "  at  the  National  last  year, 
and  again  this.     Next  to  it  we  must  place  Prince  of 
Greens  (Trail),  which  was  awarded  "  premium  "  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  exhibition.   It  has  also  held  this 
honourable  position  at  some  of  the  National  shows. 
Monarch,  (Horner),  not  yet  in  commerce  must  be 
included  in  the  best  six ;  it  has  a  beautiful  green 
edge,  but  sometimes  develops  a  little  roughness  on 
the  margin,  and  is  not  so  smooth  in  the  white  as 
one  would  wish.    James  Hannaford  (Simonite)  also 
promises  well ;  it  is  a  distinct  green  edge  with  a 
deep  violet-purple  body  colour.     It  won  first  prize 
in  the  green-edged  class  at  Manchester.     Colonel 
Taylor  (Leigh),  raised  sixty  years  ago,  has  been  very 
fine  this  year,  and  was  awarded  several  good  prizes. 
None  other  of  the  old  varieties  are  worth  growing 
in  this  class  unless  we  include   Lancashire  Hero, 
which  is  sometimes  green.     Some  of  Mr.  Horner's 
fiowers  are  of  great  merit,  but  they  are  not  yet 
ready  to  send  out. 

In  grey-edged  varieties,  George  Lightbody  (Head- 
ley)  is  still  in  a  high  position.  Mabel  (Douglas)  is 
not  quite  so  high  in  character,  as  it  was  when  first 
exhibited.  Marmion  (Douglas)  was  also  well  shown, 
and  is  a  distinct  good  grey-edged  variety.  Lan- 
cashire Hero  (Lancashire)  is  also  a  good  grey. 
William  Brockbank  (Mellor)  when  first  exhibited 
promised  well,  but  it  has  the  bad  habit  of  reflcxing, 
and  is  useless  for  exhibition.  Mr.  Horner  has  some 
sipcrb  varieties,  notably  Greyhound,  which  will  go 


to  the  top  of  the  class  when  they  are  sent  out.  In 
white-edged  varieties,  Magpie  (Horner)  promises  to 
be  the  best  in  the  class.  Conservative  (Douglas)  was 
shown  well  by  Mr.  Sanders,  who  won  first  and  second 
with  it  in  the  class  for  white-edged  varieties.  Acme 
(Reid)  is  always  to  be  depended  upon ;  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful variety.  Mrs.  Dodwell  (Woodhead),  though 
rough  sometimes,  was  very  good  in  Mr.  Henwood's 
collection.  George  Rudd  (Woodhead)  is  also 
thought  highly  of  by  Mr.  Henwood.  Miranda 
(Horner)  and  Snowdrift,  by  the  same  raiser,  won 
prizes  in  the  seedling  classes  and  promise  well,  for 
Mr.  Horner's  flowers  were  not  quite  forward  enough 
this  season.  In  selfs.  Heroine  (Horner)  may  fitly 
head  the  list ;  it  is  the  best  dark  variety.  Black 
Bess  (Woodhead)  was  issued  in  a  modest  way  with- 
out any  fuss,  but  it  is  the  best  dark  self  after 
Heroine.  Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow)  has  taken  the  highest 
place  as  the  best  violet  self.  Its  fault  is  that  the 
stem  is  too  long,  but  it  may  be  the  parent  of  a 
variety  with  a  better  habit.  Duke  of  Albany 
(Douglas)  is  the  darkest  self  in  commerce,  but  it 
has  a  weak  flower-stem  and  the  petals  are  notched, 
a  fault  that  the  florists  do  not  care  to  overlook. 
Sapphire  (Horner)  is  much  esteemed  by  those  who 
are  not  too  critical.  It  has  a  pale  eye,  but  the 
colour  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  of  the  bluest  tint  of 
any  Auricula.  The  older  selfs  are  falling  hope- 
lessly into  the  rear.  I  grow  a  number  of  Pizan'o 
(Campbell),  but  it  is  seldom  good  enough  to  win, 
and  yet  it  headed  the  list  as  the  best  self  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Horner  has  some  beautiful 
new  varieties  in  selfs,  both  dark  and  violet  colour, 
which  will  certainly  revolutionise  the  class  in  a  few 
years. 

I  need  not  add  anything  further,  except  a  few 
seasonable  remarks  on  culture.  After  the  last  few 
years' experience  I  urge  the  importance  of  getting 
the  stock  repotted  during  the  present  month,  and 
in  doing  this  let  me  recommend  the  use  of  very 
simple  potting  material.  I  was  answering  a  query 
last  night  in  which  an  amateur  did  much  damage 
to  his  stock  of  plants  by  using  artificial  manure.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  use  of  the  manure  in  modera- 
tion would  have  done  harm  to  the  plants,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  have  done  any  good.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Homer  does 
not  use  any  "  artificials."  I  am  sure  that  none  are 
used  by  me,  and  I  have  been  fairly  successful  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years.  I  have  just  mixed  up  our 
potting  soil.  It  is  composed  of  four  parts  loam, 
one  leaf-mould,  one  decayed  manure  ;  some  sand 
and  pounded  charcoal  is  also  used  to  keep  the  ma- 
terial open.  The  plants  have  become  slightly  in- 
fested with  green  fly.  This  has  been  removed  by 
brushing  it  off.  Any  of  the  woolly  aphis  which  in- 
fests the  roots  is  also  dislodged.  I  find  it  has  not 
been  noticed  by  many  growers  that  woolly  aphis 
(Trama  auricute)  at  certain  seasons  leaves  the 
roots  and  runs  rampant  over  the  leaves,  the  stages 
on  which  the  plants  are  placed,  and  it  also  crowds 
on  to  the  glass  roof.  The  plants  when  repotted  are 
placed  in  frames  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or 
fence.  The  small  offsets  have  all  been  repotted, 
those  I  mean  that  were  taken  off  in  the  autumn. 
These  with  care  very  soon  grow  into  nice  flowering 
plants.  There  is  also  great  interest  in  watching 
the  development  of  seedlings,  and  it  is  well  to  grow 
on  the  young  plants  rapidly,  that  is,  the  stock 
raised  from  seeds  last  autumn  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year.  Some  good  growers  plant  their 
stock  in  the  open  ground,  where  the  young  plants 
speedily  become  flowering  specimens. 

J.  Douglas. 


effective  in  colouring.  There  is  excellent  reason  in 
growing  Dicentras  under  trees,  because  they  do  not 
suffer  from  late  frosts  should  these  prevail.  My 
plants  are  in  a  somewhat  north-easterly  position, 
but  because  there  are  the  branches  of  a  large  Oak 
tree  over  them  suft'er  nothing.  As  they  bloom  thus 
naturally  in  the  comparatively  intennediate  season 
between  spring  and  summer  they  are  all  the  more 
valuable.  Were  it  desired  to  use  racemes  of  flowers 
for  vase  decoration  they  may  be  spared,  for  cutting 
does  but  promote  back  growth  and  still  further  and 
later  flowering.  Few  fleshy  roots  divide  more 
readily  and  more  naturally  than  do  those  of  this 
Dicentra.  Every  portion  of  root  has  its  crown,  and 
with  but  little  trouble  one  big  crown  may  be 
divided  into  a  dozen.  The  chief  charm  of  the 
plant  is  seen  when  in  robust  growth,  tor  in  strong 
soil  this  will  rise  to  a  height  of  3  feet  and  be  3  feet 
through.  Although  an  herbaceous  plant,  the  foliage 
endures  over  a  long  season,  breaking  up  e.arly.  It 
is  a  very  good  plan  to  afford  the  crowns  the  benefit 
of  a  flower-pot  or  other  protection  at  night  when 
frost  prevails.  The  foliage  and  stems  suffer  less 
when  they  have  become  well  developed. — A.  D. 


DISPOSING  OF  SPRING-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
The  time  of  year  being  at  hand  for  removing 
spring-flowering  plants  from  the  beds  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  the  manuring  and  digging  of  the  same 
for  the  reception  of  the  summer-flowering  plants, 
a  word  or  two  as  to  the  disposition  of  such  plants 
as  Wallflowers,  Violets,  Primroses,  Forget-me-nots, 
and  such  like  spring-blooming  subjects  may,  there- 
fore, prove  useful  to  those  who  heretofore  were  in 
the  habit  of  consigning  them  to  the  rubbish-heap. 
Instead  of  doing  this  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  all  such  plants,  when  taken  up  to  make  room 
for  the  summer  occupants  of  the  beds  and  borders, 
should  be  transferred  in  masses  in  close  proximity 
to  carriage  drives,  through  the  home  woods  and 
frequented  spots,  where  should  they  fail  to  attract 
the  eye,  their  fragrance  will  arrest  attention.  Thus 
planted  in  nooks  and  corners  alongside  park  and 
shrubbery  walks,  bright  and  pleasant  surprises  will 
be  ensured  for  another  j'ear.  Informal  patches  of 
bloom  met  with  here  and  there  in  quite  unexpected 
places  are  very  telling,  and  tend  to  give  variety  as 
well  as  charm  to  the  surroundings.  There  are 
scores  of  objectionable  and  semi-objectionable  pits, 
ravines,  and  natural  depressions  and  recesses  in 
steep  and  sloping  banks  within  view  of  drives  and 
walks  on  most  estates  which,  with  the  exercise  of  a 
little  forethought  and  trouble,  could  be  easily  con- 
verted into  really  interesting  and  beautiful  places 
of  resort.  The  judicious  distribution  of  a  few 
dozen  logs  and  butts  of  trees  with  the  roots  upwards, 
Fir  poles  or  trees  with  the  branches  cut  off  at 
irregular  distances  from  the  main  stem  in  some  un- 
used gravel  pits  or  bare  ravines,  and  a  little  mould 
scattered  amongst  them  to  fill  the  interstices,  and 
then  planted  with  a  variety  of  hardy  Fern,  Peri- 
winkle, Ivy,  Clematis,  Honeysuckle  (the  last-named 
three  for  trailing  round  and  ultimately  depending 
from  the  previously  bare  poles),  and  such  like  plants 
would  produce  an  effect  little  thought  of,  and  would 
amply  repay  the  trouble  and  labour  involved  in  the 
work.  Formality  and  stiffness  should  be  avoided 
in  putting  the  logs,  roots,  &c.,  in  position,  the  object 
being  to  give  a  natural  appearance  to  the  whole. 
Lmgford  Castle.  H.  W.  Waed. 


The  Lyre  Flower  (Dicentra  spectabilis). — A 
few  big  clumps  of  the  Lyre  Flower  blooming  beau- 
tifully beneath  an  overhanging  tree  exhibit  natural 
grace  and  beauty  such  as  few  other  hardy  plants 
can  show.  There  is  grace  about  the  foliage,  the 
natural  curve  of  the  stems,  and  the  drooping  yet 
singularly  contrasting  heart-shaped  flowers.  Rarely 
are  these  plants  seen  in  full  beauty  when  grown  in 
pots  under  glass.  The  flowers,  too,  then,  especially 
if  produced  in  heat,  are  pale  and  colourless.  Here 
outdoors,  even  with  the  rain  beating  down  almost 
in  torrents,  the  flowers  show  up  in  richness  of  hue, 
wliich    marks    them    in    the    distance    as    being 


Finks. — As  we  are  promised  a  special  .show  of 
Pinks  during  the  summer  it  will  be  very  interest- 
ing to  see  these  favourite  flowers  once  more  as 
they  used  to  be  presented  in  earlier  days.  But  it 
will  be  a  mistake  should  the  promoters  of  this 
Pink  exhibition  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
only  the  laced  or  florists' varieties  which  are  worthy 
of  cultivation.  The  taste  for  these  forms  has,  per- 
haps, become  lessened ;  indeed  in  thousands  of  gar- 
dens a  laced  Pink  is  never  seen.  But  could  we  see 
shown  numerous  varieties  of  good,  hardy,  free- 
blooming  bunching  Pinks  in  several  di\crse  self 
hues  of  colour,  then  a  new  era,  for  the  Pink  might 
open  from  the  proposed  exhibition.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that,  pretty  in  their  way  as 
laced  Pinks  may  be,  they  are  still  of  comparatively 
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weak  constitution.  Indeed,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  some  other  fine  varieties  not  laced,  as  Mrs. 
Sinkins,  Lord  Lyons,  Derby  Day,  and  others  will 
not  thrive  as  the  commoner  varieties  will.  We 
want  a  free-blooming  race  which  has  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  common  fringed  wliite,  the  Pink  of  the 
million,  and  also  of  Anne  Bolcyn.  still  one  of  our 
very  best  coloured  Pinks.  Doubtless,  all  Pinks 
suffer  somewhat  from  being  planted  in  stiff  cold 
soil.  I  found  that  such  was  the  case  here,  and 
when  the  plants  were  removed  into  a  soil  which  is 
about  one-third  road  grit  and  vegetable  refuse  they 
did  well ;  indeed  such  laced  varieties  as  Mrs.  Dark 
and  otliers  have  done  well,  not  a  point  having 
suffered  all  through  the  winter.  But  for  the  pro- 
duction of  bunching  Pinks  of  diverse  hues  I  am 
looking  for  something  useful  from  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  from  other  hardy  forms 
which  will  bloom  freely  presently.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  render  our  gardens  greater 
service  than  to  furnish  tliem  with  plenty  of  tree- 
blooming  hardy  double  Pinks,  whilst  for  providing 
cut  flowers  they  would  be  invaluable. — A.  D. 

Single  white  hardy  Primulas.  —  These  are 
becoming  common  in  many  gardens  now.  I  do  not 
know  who  originated  them,  but  I  obtained  my  stock 
from  a  packet  of  seeds  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago. 
There  were  many  other  shades  of  colour  in  the 
packet  besides  white,  all  of  which  were  very  beauti- 
ful. These  beautiful  hybrid  forms  of  the  common 
Primrose  are  more  precocious  than  tlie  type.  They 
generally  begin  flowering  in  autunm,  and  in  mild 
winters  flowers  may  be  gathered  from  November 
till  the  April  following.  This  precocious  habit 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  crop  of 
flowers  at  the  usual  season  in  March  and  April. 
These  hybrid  Primroses  are  very  beautiful  when 
potted  up  from  the  greenhouse.  I  once  sent  up  a 
collection  in  the  month  of  February  in  small  pots 
for  decorating  the  dinner  table  in  town,  and  they 
were  very  much  admired.  Wlien  grown  under  glass 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  much  fresher  and 
brighter  than  when  exposed  to  tlie  weather.  AVith- 
out  being  heavUy  scented  when  grown  in  quantity, 
there  is  an  exceedinglv  pleasant  fragrance  emitted. 
— E.  H. 

Canary  Creeper  self  sown. — What  a  wonder- 
ful difference  is  apparent  in  the  constitution  of  a 
plant  that  has  been  raised  by  artificial  wanuth  and 
grown  on  for  a  time  in  a  wanji  house  and  another 
that  takes  its  chance  out  of  doors.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  raise  annually  in  pots  a  number  of  the 
old  Canary  Creeper  for  the  summer  furnishing  of 
pans  and  bo.xes,  and  the  plants  always  to  some  ex- 
tent resent  the  hardening  off  process,  suffering 
alike  from  the  slightest  frostorfromcold winds.  This 
same  old  favourite,  however,  if  self-sown  in  the 
open  ground,  will  bear  with  impunity  almost  any 
weather,  although  I  was  not  aware  until  this  sea- 
son that  it  would  successfully  resist  several  degi'ees 
of  frost.  We  have  two  raised  beds  round  old  tree 
stumps  that  were  sumraer-jjlanted  some  four  years 
with  Canary  Creeper,  and  finding  after  the  first 
season  that  seedlings  appeared  in  abundance  the 
following  spring,  I  have  from  that  time  annually 
thinned  the  said  seedlings  and  allowed  them  to 
furnish  the  beds,  which  they  do  more  effectually 
and  even  more  expeditiously  than  plants  raised 
under  glass.  Doubtless  owing  to  the  exceptionally 
mild  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  the  seedlings  made  their  appearance  this  sea- 
son considerably  earlier  than  usual,  and.  in  fact, 
before  they  were  noticed  had  experienced  3°,  5°, 
and  7"  of  frost.  They  are  in  no  way  affected  by 
this  spell  of  cold,  not  a  leaf  having  been  injured. — 

E.  BUERELL. 

Yellow-flowered  plants. — There  is  such  a 
wealth  of  yellow  spring-blooming  plants  that  it  is 
easy  to  have  masses  of  this  telling  colour  early  in 
the  year  in  gardens.  Such  things  as  mas.ses  of 
Polyanthuses,  Alyssum  saxatile,  tufted  Pansies, 
and  the  dwarf  golden  Wallflowers  give  through 
April  and  May  wonderful  rich  yellow  hues.  For 
summer  work,  however.  I  found  last  and  preceding 
summers  no  plant  to  excel  for  the  production  over 
a  long  period  of  specially  effective  masses  of  yellow 
Venidium    fugax    and    dwarf    French    Marigolds. 


The  Venidium,  which  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  is 
a  wonderful  plant  for  the  production  of  flowers, 
growing  close  to  tlie  ground,  spreading  out  over  the 
surface  and  forming  big  clumps  some  LS  inches  to 
20  inches  across.  If  space  be  allowed,  the  plants 
produce  immense  quantities  of  large  single 
flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  Gazania  splendens,  but 
sometimes  even  larger.  By  keeping  the  decayed 
flowers  gathered,  the  plants  wiU  bloom  all  through 
the  summer  and  produce,  without  exception,  the 
finest  boily  of  yellow  to  be  found  in  flowers.  The 
plants  if  raised  in  frames  transplant  readily,  and 
they  should  have  ample  room  in  the  open  ground, 
as  the  broader  the  plants  become  the  longer  do 
they  endure.  That  it  is  a  free  seeding  plant  should 
commend  it  to  many  amateur  gardeners,  as  it  is 
hardy  and  so  easily  produced  from  a  spring  sowing. 
The  dwarf  French  Marigold,  aurea  floribunda,  is 
a  little  more  tender,  but  it  is  wonderfully  free.  The 
plants  are  in  height  about  14  inches,  and  become 
from  15  inches  to  IS  inches  broad,  being  literally 
covered  with  medium-sized,  handsome  double 
flowers.  The  gener.al  shade  is  rather  deeper  tlian 
is  the  yellow  of  the  Venidium.  As  the  Marigold  is 
tender,  seed  is  best  raised  in  a  house  or  frame. 
The  plants  when  h.ardened  by  a  week's  exposure 
outdoors  transplant  freely.  It  is  but  needful  to 
have  a  reserve,  so  that  singles  may  be  later  re- 
placed by  doubles.  Wliere  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
plants  so  early  tliat  they  shall  show  bloom  before 
putting  out,  it  will  be  possible  then  to  discard 
singles  and  have  doubles  only. — A.  D. 


BOBBER  AURICULAS. 

Veey  pretty  as  are  Auriculas  in  the  sunlight,  they 
are  just  nowhangingtheir large  heads  of  bloom,  and 
wear  a  drear}'  aspect  in  the  heavy  falling  rain.  Of 
course,  all  spring  flowers  have  to  take  their  chance 
of  weather,  but  Auriculas  seem  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  heavy  rain  more  adversely  than  do  many 
other  spring  flowers.  Only  very  robust  hardy  kinds 
are  at  all  fitted  for  outdoor  culture,  but  those  which 
are  robust  certainly  will  thrive  and  endure  as  long 
as  almost  any  of  the  perennial  type  of  hardy  plants 
we  have.  I  find  tliem  to  be  here  almost  impervious 
to  heat  or  frost,  sunshine  or  snow,  thriving  alike  in 
loose  soil  and  in  clay,  enduring  several  j'ears  ;  in 
fact,  no  hardy  evergreen  plant  could  be  more  satis- 
factory. Only  fairly  fine  weather  is  needed  whilst 
in  bloom  and  then  all  is  well.  How  pretty  border 
Auriculas  are  when  grown  as  pot  plants  the  large 
and  varied  collection  staged  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  of  Reading,  at  the  late  Royal  Aquarium 
show  fully  displayed.  Not  only  were  the  plants 
well  bloomed  and  grown,  but  they  were  in  great 
variety,  no  two  being  just  alike,  and  all  from  seed. 
That  Auriculas  in  bloom  are  as  pleasing  outdoors  is 
certain,  but  then  the  weather  is  not  always  favour- 
able for  tlie  flowers,  whilst  in  a  cool  house  or 
frame,  sheltered  from  heavy  rains  or  biting  winds, 
they  are  lovely.  I  do  not  see  for  one  moment  why 
Auriculas  of  the  hanly  alpine  strains  sliould  not  be 
grown  by  scores  in  pots  in  gardens  as  well  as 
were  the  Messrs.  Sutton's  plants,  or  as  admirably 
outdoors  as  they  look  here,  where  the  plants 
have  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  young  Cabbages, 
and  produce  large  heads  of  bloom. 

Probably  the  slow  growth  of  Auriculas  in  tlie 
seedling  stage  militates  against  their  wider  culture. 
Not  all  jiersons  have  the  patience  needful  to  wait 
for  a  couple  of  years  to  allow  the  plants  to  become 
fully  developed.  We  live  at  such  express  speed, 
that  plants  have  to  be  forced  along  to  suit  our  re- 
quirements. Thus  it  happens  that  things  wliich 
come  to  maturity  and  bloom  in  a  couple  of  months 
find  more  favour  than  do  those  which  need 
so  many  years  to  become  mature.  Auricula 
seed  is  somewhat  erratic  in  germinating.  I 
find  tliat  if  the  pans  are  left  untouched,  the 
later  growth  will  be  sometimes  several  months 
behind  the  earliest,  and  yet  all  the  seed  m.ay  have 
been  saved  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  sown  all 
at  once.  When  such  is  the  case  the  wisest  course 
is  to  very  carefully  lift  the  early  seedlings  from 
the  soil,  and  to  dibble  them  out  into  other  pans, 
leaving  the  rest  to  come  along  as  they  may.  That 
the  best  average  growth  is  got   from  feed  sown  as 


soon  as  ripe  is  certain,  and  if  the  seedlings  be  left 
in  the  pans  until  the  spring  they  will  be  large 
enough  to  be  moved  direct  into  the  open  ground 
during  April  or  May.  In  such  a  case  a  very  good 
bloom  is  obtained  the  ne.xt  .spring,  whilst  a  fine 
head  is  secured  the  following  ye;ir.  It  is  well  in  such 
cases  to  mark  plants  wliich  showed  good  qualities 
the  first  season,  and  pot  them  up  the  following 
winter.  They  will  then  flower  early  and  finely  in 
a  greenhouse.  A  score  or  two  of  such  plants  on  the 
stages  not  only  give  elements  of  beauty  that  other 
flowers  do  not  turnisli,  but  they  emit  a  delicious 
perfume,  for  that  of  the  Auricula  is  usually  sweet 
without  being  unpleasantly  strong.  A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Orobus  vernus  albus  pi. — In  April  and  May 
this  dwarf  and  slender  variety  is  loaded  with  dur- 
able double  white  flowers  slightly  touched  with  a 
rose  or  blush  tint.  I  could  not  too  highly  praise 
this  plant  as  a  spring  flower,  and  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  fault  that  it  has  ever  shown  with  me.  It  is 
never  an  untidy  plant,  but  I  believe  it  is  better 
grown  in  light  soil  and  where  it  will  be  screened 
from  midday  sunshine.  At  any  rate,  my  plants  are 
so  placed. 

Narcissus  Johnstoni.  —  This  is  flowering 
here  with  two  flowers  on  a  stalk. 

Petrocallis  pyrenaica  is  one  of  the  most 
channing  alpines  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  at  this 
season.  The  soft  green  cushions  are  almost  covered 
with  a  pleasing  crowd  of  delicate  lilac  flowers.  It 
is  also  known  as  Draba  pyrenaica,  but  it  is  distinct 
from  all  the  true  Drabas,  if  one  may  so  term  them 
in  relation  to  this  plant.  I  believe  many  fail  to  keep 
it  going  ;  indeed,  I  have  heard  some  say  that  they 
cannot  get  it  to  do  at  all.  That  was  my  experience 
until  I  used  natural  limestone,  and  plenty  of  it. 
Another  good  help,  after  you  have  got  healthy 
stock,  will  he  to  divide  and  replant  a  little  deeper 
every  summer.  Tliis  is  essential,  here  at  any  rate, 
in  order  to  have  vigorous  and  compact  tufts. 

Podophyllums. — The  two  best-known  species, 
peltatum  and  Emodi,are  as  distinct  as  possible,  but 
at  no  time  more  so  than  the  present,  when 
their  umbrella-like  leaves  have  just  got  well  out  of 
the  soil.  The  stronger  growing  peltatum  has  quite 
green  leaves  and  is  taller  than  Emodi,  which  has 
leather-brown  dappled  foliage.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  both  are  hard  to  grow.'or  rather  to  establish, 
but  I  do  not  know  why.  They  certainly  enjoy  a  light 
and  deep  soil.  When  established,  they  grow  most 
vigorously ;  the  underground  stems  of  peltatum  run 
like  the  Colt's-foot.  The  roots,  if  made  into  a  de- 
coction with  hot  water,  cooled,  then  diluted  and 
applied  as  a  spray,  are  good,  or  rather  bad,  for  green 
fly.     The  liquid  is  harmless  and  colourless. 

Spiraea  arguta  (Zabel),  being  now  in  full  flower, 
is  the  loveliest  thing  one  could  imagine  as  a  dwarf 
slender  shrub.  Its  place,  I  think,  should  be  the 
rockery,  and  pretty  well  up,  for  it  not  only  enjoys 
the  better  drainage  of  such  a  position,  but  its  wiry 
arching  branches  that  droop  2  feet  are  seen  to 
advantage  so  placed.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
describe  its  habit.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  its  beauties. 
Its  little  flowers  are  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  are 
densely  compacted  all  along  the  nearly  invisible 
slender  twigs,  and  there  are  some  few  small,  pale, 
apple-green,  lanceolate  leaves  intermingling.  The 
habit  is  that  of  Berberis  stenophylla,  only  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  flowers  appear  on  the  upper 
instead  of  the  lower  side  of  the  twigs.  Those 
who  know  the  thin  and  dark-coloured  growths  of 
the  Muhlenbeckias  might  imagine  them  densely 
lieset  with  small  white  flowers,  and  they  would 
form  some  idea  of  the  uses  and  habit  of  this  pretty 
shrub.  Inwinterandsprir.gthetwigsresemblematted 
horsehair,  they  are  so  thin.  I  see  my  specimen  has 
been  here  three  and  a  half  years;  it  is  now  IJ  feet 
high  only,  though  the  branches  are  twice  that 
length,  but  completely  arched.  All  the  time  the 
plant  has  been  fully  exposed,  without  tlie  shelter  of 
even  a  wall,  so  it  is"  evidently  quite  hardy. 

Cardamine  asarifolia.  —  Many  things  are 
praised  which  do  not  deserve  it  so  much  as  this 
humble  Cnicifer.     If  given  a  moist  and  sheltered 
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spot  it  is  practically  evergreen ;  its  flowers  are  pure 
white  and  freely  produced  in  April  and  May. 
Another  good  feature,  and  no  mean  one,  to  my 
mind,  is  its  strong  Lilac-like  perfume.  The  terra- 
cotta-coloured anthers  are  large,  and  give  the  spikes 
of  blossom  a  somewhat  dressy  effect.  As  flowers 
for  picking,  you  have  practically  the  white  Arabis 
with  red  centres  and  a  perfume  as  just  stated. 

Euphorbia  pilosa. — I  have  before  spoken 
about  this  herbaceous  species.  It  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  bit  of 
yellow  in  the  garden  at  present.  The  colour  is 
mainly  in  the  bracts,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  flowering  it  extends  all  the  way  down  the  plant, 
fading  off  at  the  bottom  leaves.  A  point  of  culture, 
however,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Results  like 
the  above  can  only  be  had  on  a  dryish  position  and 
fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  My  plant,  which  gets 
the  sun  tlie  whole  day,  is  growing  on  a  steep  bank  of 
stony  stuff  facing  due  south. 

Cydonia  Maulei.  —  Do  you  want  a  richly 
coloured  and  appropriate  hardy  subject  for  vases 
that  will  come  in  for  spring  months  and  stand  well 
in  exposed  positions  7  If  so,  grow  a  few  specimens 
of  this  in  pots,  but  entirely  in  the  open  air,  and  they 
will  be  ready  to  take  their  intended  places  covered 
with  a  wealth  of  large  blossoms  all  along  the  twigs 
by  the  middle  of  April,  when  you  cannot  very  well 
find  many  things  that  will  stand  the  rains  and  late 
frosts.  The  flowers,  of  a  salmon-scarlet,  are  about 
as  large  as  a  florin.  I  find  the  little  buslies  flower 
freely  in  G-inch  pots  at  a  stature  of  IJ  feet.  My 
plants  have  been  plunged  in  ashes"  and  fully 
exposed  for  a  year,  so  that  they  are  well  established. 
If  placed  in  a  corner  to  make  their  growtli,  they  can- 
not be  satisfactory  with  spindly  and  unripe  wood 

Camassia  Browni. — It  is  one  thing  for  a  plant 
to  be  beautiful  and  useful,  but  another  affair  as  to 
whether  it  ever  finds  a  jdace  in  our  gardens.  As 
yet  this  is  a  new  variety,  but  surely  it  will  soon  be 
heard  more  of.  Three-year-old  plants  raised  from 
seed  are  now  in  flower ;  they  are  nearly  2  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  over  2  inches  across,  and  somewhat 
distantly  arranged  on  the  strong  stout  scapes.  The 
colour  is  mauve  or  grey  silvery  blue,  and  the  young 
seed-pods  are  not  so  conspicuous  at  the  early  stage 
of  flowering  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  C.  esculenta, 
and  compared  with  that  species  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  bold  and  upright  and  perfectly  hardv. — 
J.  Wood,  M'oodviUe,  Kirlistall. 

Anemone  sylvestris. — A  long  experience  in 
growing  tliis  plant  here  in  quantity  in  a  hungry 
and  poor  (chalk)  soil,  and  tliis  without  any  pains, 
enables  me  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  John  Wood  upon 
his  statement  in  The  Gaeden,  May  10  (p.  438), 
that  it  wants  a  rich  and  heavy  one.  I  will  take  it 
from  him  that  it  grows  well  in  the  latter.  This  is 
likely  enough,  for  I  have  never  known  or  heard 
that  it  was  in  the  least  particular.  But  I  find  it  such 
valuable  "  furniture "  here  (I  should  indeed  place 
it  among  the  best  dozen  plants  for  the  chalk)  that 
I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  the  many  who  have 
to  grow  it  on  the  chalk," as  I  do,  should  be  led  by 
following  Mr.  Wood's  generally  valuable  opinion  to 
discard  or  reject  the  plant.  My  plantings  probably 
contain  thousands  of  strong  crowns,  and  bloom 
and  increase  freely.  There  would  be  no  better 
associate  for  Anemone  fulgens  and  Anemone  apen- 
nina  than  the  fine  Windflower  in  question  did  their 
blooming  seasons  more  closely  synchronise.  As  it 
is,  it  must  be  planted  by  their  side  for  successional 
rather  than  contemporaneous  flowering. 

Cjrpripediums.—Bythesideof  Calypso  borealis, 
which  has  just  flowered  here,  we  have'Cypripedium 
pubescens,  C.  parviflorum,  C.  candidum,  and  C.  arie- 
tinum,  all  in  nice  flower  and  all  grown  without  heat, 
I  have  never  before  seen  the  three  last.  The  first 
(Cypripediiim  pubescens)  I  find  most  reliable  and 
of  the  easiest  culture.  It  is  growing  well  and 
perennially,  even  among  the  alpines,  in  a  loamy 
soil  with  chalk  bottom  in  full  sun.  These  are  no't 
conditions  iu  which  one  would  have  expected  it  to 
succeed  so  perfectly.  Its  daily  shower  bath  in 
summer  is  doubtless  the  explanation  of  the  success. 

Eritrichium  nanum  is  nicely  in  bloom  on  the 
rockery  here,  but  I  J)n-\  e  never  yet  carried  a  plant 


through  the  winter  without  glass  protection,  and 
even  so,  I  cannot  get  the  same  plant  to  live  two 
years.  I  know  no  insuperable  barrier  to  success 
with  this  plant,  and  should  appreciate  the  prescrip- 
tion from  anyone  who  has  kept  the  plant  for  long. 
Mr.  Potter  tells  me  that  thus  far  it  beats  even 
Messrs.  Backhouse  to  keep. 

Iris  cristata  is  blooming  here,  as  with  so  many 
others  ;  but  it  lias  in  previous  years  commonly 
bloomed  here  in  July,  and  never  so  early  as  this 
season.  My  bed  of  Iris  susiana  has  already  put  up 
fifteen  buds,  some  of  which  are  already  showing 
colour  and  should  be  out  this  week. 

Primula  rosea. — If  this  is  the  normal  month 
(even  in  Ireland)  for  the  blooming  of  Mr.  Smith's 
new  variety  splendens,  described  in  The  Garden, 
May  10  (p.  447),  its  late-blooming  quality  will  prove 
a  most  vahiatile  one,  probably,  indeed,  its  most 
valuable  quality,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
any  great  improvement  as  regards  depth  of  colour 
and  size  of  flower  upon  such  strains  of  this  plant  as 
are  now  extant — say.  Sir  William  Bowman's  at 
Joldwyns.  I  commonly  find  it  difficult  to  have  the 
plant  in  bloom  in  May,  when  its  colour  would  be 
most  valu.able,  and  I  fancy  my  own  specimen  was 
about  the  only  one  at  the  Primula  show  at  the 
Drill  Hall  a  fortnight  since.  The  plant  is  so  lo\el_v 
and  valuable  that  to  lengthen  its  normal  flowering 
season  would  be  well  worth  while,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  by  no  means  difficult.  The  same  observa- 
tions might  be  made  of  two  other  invaluable 
Primulas,  nivalis  (of  gaixlens)  and  marginata. 
Shade  with  northern  or  eastern  exposure  might 
achieve  the  result.— H.  Sblfe  LEONARD,  llitlicr- 
hwy,  Guildford. 


For  about  fourteen  months  past  a  batch  of  plants 
has  been  in  flower,  and  at  present  is  a  sheet  of 
yellow.  We  give  very  simple  treatment  to  our 
Pansies.  On  a  border,  early  in  October,  some  sand 
and  fresh  soil,  well  mixed,  are  spread  on  the  surface, 
and  short  healthy  cuttings  are  dibbled  in  firmly. 
Pea  trainers  (which  are  simply  slender  wire  hurdles) 
are  placed  over  the  cuttings  a  few  inches  above 
them,  and  fixed  by  short  stakes.  When  the  weather 
is  severe,  mats  are  thrown  over  the  trainers  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  from  throwing  out  the  cuttings.  The 
losses  are  very  few;  the  plants  put  out  on  well-dug 
ground,  enriched  with  rotten  manure,  early  in  April, 
keep  on  flowering  till  the  end  of  the  season.  Cal- 
ceolarias and  Pentstemons  are  also  treated  in  this 
simple  way,  and  we  do  not  lose  one  in  five  hundred. 
They  are  planted  out  early  in  April,  and  the  hardy 
treatment  which  they  have  received  is  conducive  to 
success. — J.  C.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.-FLOWEJR. 

Wallflower  Golden  King.— This  is  a  variety 
with  large  flowers  of  the  ricliest  goldeu  yellow — iiu  in- 
tense shade,  very  tolling  iu  the  holders  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardeus.  It  was  raised,  we  believe,  by  E. 
Bonary. 

Iris  missouriensis.- This  beautiful  Iris  is  in 
full  bloom  in  flio  Cambi-idge  Botanic  Gardens,  where 
it  malves  spreading  masses.  The  flowers  are  pale  blue, 
produced  iu  a  cluster  of  tw^o  or  tlu-ee,  and  are  grace- 
fully borne  on  a  rather  tall  stem.  It  was  iutroduced 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1880. 

Spiraea  astilboides— I  note  the  remarks  of 
I'  W.  H.  (;."  respecting  this  fine  variety.  I  have  seen 
it  frequently  this  season  forced,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
admirably  adapted,  and  it  has,  without  doubt ,  a  lirilliant 
future  iu  store.  It  is  equally  useful  on  the  hardy  her- 
liaeeous  border.  I  have  plants  that  have  been  thus 
growu  for  three  years.  Wlieu  first  turned  out  they 
were  small,  but  have  now  attained  to  considerable 
dimensions  with  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
spikes.  It  is  also  very  distinct  in  foliage  when  compared 
with  the  weU-known  kinds  S.palnuita  and  S.japoniea,  to 
both  of  which  it  is  a  fit  and  wortliy  eomjianion. — T.  H. 

A  pretty  bed  during  spring.  —  A  circular 
bed,  which  has  lately  been  very  beautiful,  is  planted  as 
follows  :  An  outer  hand  of  golden  Balm,  next  to  this 
was  a  baud  of  Ajuga  reptans,  which,  owing  to  its  being 
plauted  in  poor  soil,  is  intensely  dark  iu  colour  ;  within 
this  and  forming  the  chief  portion  of  the  bed  is  a  mass 
of  the  white  Pansy  Purity,  and  in  the  centre  a  strong- 
growing  purple  variety,  raised  considerably  above  the 
otlier  plants  iu  the  bed.  The  raising  of  such  plants  en- 
tails little  laboiu:  and  next  to  no  expense.  The  arrange- 
ment referred  to  formed  part  of  the  general  bedding 
last  year .—T.C.  H. 

"White  Primroses.— Permit  me  to  thank  Miss 
Jekyll  for  so  readil>'  responding  to  my  question  con- 
cerning the  pcjssibiUty  uf  obtaining  a  free-Howfriiig 
white  Pi'imruse  suitable  for  massmg.  Douljtless  all 
those  who  obtain  a  idaut  of  the  kind  she  has  will  ap- 
preciate her  generosity  in  so  kindly  undertaking  to  send 
oue  to  each  of  the  thii-ty  earliest  applicauts.  I  might 
also  inform  '*  A.  D."  that  a  white  Primrose  was  not  to 
me  the  novelty  he  assumes  it  to  he  ;  because,  both  in 
gardens,  as  well  as  in  the  woods,  I  have  occasionally 
met  with  them,  but  I  had  not  seen,  hea,rd,  nor  road  of 
oue  being  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  massing,  such 
as  the  variety  lilacina  is  massed  at  Betteshanger, — A,  H . 

Tufted  Pansies.  —  Among  the  many  kinds 
which  I  ha\e  liad  for  trial  and  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  summer  display  of  flowers,  none  liave 
equalled  Bidlion,  a  bright'  and  very  dwarf  yellow. 
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PLATE  754. 

SINGLE   CHRYSANTHEMUMS.* 

In  this  age  of  single  flowers,  when  things  that 
were  cast  aside  by  our  grandfatliers  as  rubbish 
are  grown  in  the  choicest  gardens,  we  have  to 
welcome  the  creation  of  a  distinct  section  of 
Chrysanthemums  inexpressibly  charming,  and 
that  pleases  those  who  can  find  no  beauty  in  the 
more  formal  ijicurved,  pomjjon,  and  reflexcd 
varieties.  This  face  of  single  flowers  is  a  modern 
creation  ;  it  was  about  1883,  we  believe,  that 
they  appeared  on  the  exliibition  stage,  only  to 
be  decried  as  weedy,  witlrout  character,  and  so 
forth,  a  true  criticism  no  doubt,  as  at  that  time 
we  liad  no  such  lovely  flowers  as  are  now  to  be 
found.  In  The  Garden  of  July  7,  1883,  there 
is  a  note  on  single  varieties  in  wliich  the  writer, 
Mr.  N.  Davis,  of  Camberwell,  mentioned  that 
for  some  time  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  bring 
them  into  fashion.  Single  Chrysanthemums 
had,  however,  in  their  early  days  a  liard  fight  to 
win  ])npularity,  and  one  thing  that  brought  them 
forward  was  the  oft'ering  of  prizes  for  them 
by  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum 
Society  now  developed  into  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society.  This  was  direct  encourage- 
ment which  others  followed,  and  thus  l)y  slow 
degrees  the  flower,  the  object  of  so  many  sliarp 
and  unjust  criticisms,  has  made  for  itself  an 
establislied  class.  It  was  not  long  before  hy- 
bridists commenced  tlieir  labours.  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge,  of  the  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin, 
raised  a  flower  of  a  ricli  magenta  colour,  and 
one  also  of  a  soft  rosy-pink ;  tlien  came  Mr.  H. 
Cannell,  whom  we  have  to  thank  more  than  any 
other  nurseryman  for  persistently  bringing 
forward  these  dainty  gems.  His  varieties  were 
a  vast  improvement  on  many  of  the  American 
importations,  which  were  coarse  flowers  wanting 
iu  tliat  delicacy  and  refinement  characteristic 
of  the  newer  acquisitions.  Tlie  jjlate  represents 
two  of  the  finest  tyjjes  in  cultivation,  viz.,  Jane 
and  Yellow  Jane  ;  the  first  was  raised  in  1880, 
and  the  otlier  in  1887.  The  variety  "  Jane''  has 
the  advantage  over  the  other  in  being  of  a  far 
better  habit,  the  yellow  variety  growing  very 
tall  and  slender,  but  both  kinds  have  the  same 
characteristic  sjireading  florets.  All  who  love 
graceful  informal  flowers  sbiiuld  have  these  for 
room  and  vase  decoration  in  late  autumn  and 
winter.  Jane  is  pure  white,  a  large  graceful 
flower,  the  florets  long,  spreading,  and  like  a 
dainty  fringe  that  gives  beauty  to  any  arrangement 
of  blossoms.  This  variety  has  done  more  to 
bring  the  race  forward  than  any  other,  and  in  its 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garde.n  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  Messrs. 
Caunells'  nursery,  November  25,  1889.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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yellow  counterpart  (a  rich  deep  colour  as  deep  as 
the  yellow  Buttercup  of  tlie  meadows)  we  have 
also  a  flower  tliat  shoukl  l)e  much  grown  ;  it 
possesses  the  same  characteristic  elegance  of  the 
other.  So  mucli  has  been  ■\\Titten  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  single  Chrysanthemum,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  touch  upon  it  here.  Those  who 
wish  for  advice  in  this  matter  should  turn  to  The 
G.VKDEX  of  May  25,  18S0,  where  they  will  find 
full  information  ;  but  we  may  note  the  value  of 
the  flowers  in  January  anil  February  when 
often  there  is  great  scarcity  in  gardens.  They 
fill  a  void,  and  if  the  flowers  are  cut  from  the 
]ioints,  the  growths  that  start  from  l)elow 
will  bloom,  keeping  up  a  most  desirable  succes- 
sion. It  is  not  necessary  to  disbud  at  all,  Ijut 
when  flowers  of  more  than  usual  width  are 
wanted,  of  course  this  is  necessary.  At  the 
Ciirysanthemum  conference  last  autumn  a 
charming  tlisplay  of  single  varieties  was  made 
by  Mr.  Molyneux,  one  half  of  the  flowers  cut 
from  stopped  jilants  and  the  others  from  those 
jiermitted  to  grow  at  will.  The  diflerence  was 
manifest,  as  by  judicious  stopping,  a  broader 
and  finer  iiower  was  obtained. 

The  uses  of  tlie  single  varieties  are  many.  We 
have  few  more  beautiful  flowers  for  decoration, 
and  ladies  hold  them  in  sj)ecial  esteem  by 
reason  of  that  delightful  gracefulness  so  marked 
in  the  long-petalled  forms.  There  is  more  than 
one  type.  We  have  the  fringed  flowers,  others 
thinner  and  with  fluted  florets,  and,  again,  neat, 
small,  Daisy-like  blooms,  or  those  with  smooth, 
evenly-placed  petals.  Thus  there  is  ample  se- 
lection for  all.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  class  is 
not  provided  at  every  horticultural  show  for  the 
single  Chrysanthemum.  There  may  be  few  en- 
tries at  first,  or  possiljly  none  at  all,  but  the  sec- 
tion is  yet  in  its  infancy — a  modern  creation  that 
each  season  will  bring  more  before  the  flower- 
loving  public.  The  large  exhibit  of  these  at 
the  November  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons 
showe<l  their  richness  and  beauty  when  on 
the  exhibition  stage  ;  but  we  want  the 
delicate  expressi(jn  of  each  :iower,  impossilde 
when  several  are  jammed  into  a  big  bunch.  Set 
u])  as  the  pomjions  are  would  show  oft'  their 
mauy  charming  features,  and  prizes  might  be 
ofl'ered  for  vases,  table  decorations,  itc,  in  which 
only  the  graceful  single  flowers  were  used. 

A  good  selection  of  varieties  would  include 
the  following  in  addition  to  the  two  figured  : 
Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  a  lovely  variety,  has 
the  same  characteristic  elegance  ;  its  flowers  are 
almost  semi-douljle,  quite  2  inches  across,  and  of 
the  richest  yellow  colour.  In  the  collection 
grown  last  year  in  the  R.H.S.'s  garden  at  Chis- 
wick  this  variety  was  conspicuously  beautiful, 
some  of  the  jilauts,  which  were  only  slightly 
stopped,  bearing  six  and  seven  flowers  on  a  shoot, 
a  cloud  of  rich  bloom.  It  is  this  kind  of  plant 
that  makes  the  finest  picture  in  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum way,  as  its  extreme  elegance  and  freedom 
charm  everyone. 

The  above  are  indispensable,  and  of  the  many 
other  kinds  we  should  select  America,  lilush  ; 
M.  A.  le  Moult,  amaranth-crimson  ;  David 
Windsor,  chestnut-red,  very  rich  colour  ;  Laily 
Churchill,  deep  brick-red,  shaded  with  yellow  ; 
Souvenir  de  Londres,  rich  crimson  ;  Gus.  Harris, 
a  very  dwarf  type,  the  flowers  small  and  rose- 
lilac  in  coloiu' ;  Pure  Gold,  rich  golden  yellow  ; 
Lady  Burke,  also  yellow  of  an  intense  shade,  a 
small  neatly-shaped  flower;  Mi,ss  Gordon,  pink, 
the  florets  drooping — it  is  similar  to  Jane,  but 
not  so  refined  ;  Miss  Rose,  a  dwai-f,  late-bloom- 
ing kind  of  a  rose  colour  ;  White  Perfection, 
white  ;  Crushed  Strawberry ;  Oriflamme,  reddish 
brown  ;  Maiy  Anderson,  a   smooth   handsome 


variety,  pure  white,  but  taking  on  a  pinkish 
tint  with  age  ;  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  pink. 

In  writing  of  the  variety  Jane,  Mr.  Moly- 
neux says  : — 

This  recommends  itself  to  every  lover  of  flowers. 
Even  after  the  first  and  main  batches  of  bloom  have 
been  cut  from  the  plants  numerous  side  branches 
will  push  out  from  the  main  stems,  each  one  form- 
ing at  tlie  point  neat  clusters  of  flowers,  which  are 
extremely  useful  for  cutting  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
strong,  being  thoroughly  well  clothed  with  foliage 
which  considerably  enhances  its  beauty  as  a  pot 
plant.  Wliere  trained  plants  of  Chrysanthemums 
meet  with  favour,  Jane  is  no  mean  object  when 
well  cultivated,  and  carrying  from  fifty  to  100  fully 
developed  blossoms.  Its  yellow  sport  is  destined 
to  occui)y  a  high  position  where  yellow  flowers  are 
in  request. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

FAULTY  PLANTING. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  kinds  of  work,  more  especially 
in  putting  out  plants,  and  in  veiy  numy  in- 
stances the  latter  is  folhiwed  by  inexperienced 
amateurs  as  well  as  careless  or  indolent  la- 
bourers. Far  more  depends  upon  doing  the 
work  of  planting  at  the  right  time  and  in  a 
proper  manner  than  at  first  sight  appears.  We 
may  easily  err  in  transplanting  before  the  plants 
ai'e  capable,  so  to  spe.ak,  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, or  even  of  rallying  from  the  check  given, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  too  long  de- 
layed, all  may  be  spoilt  in  the  seed-bed,  boxes, 
or  frames,  as  the  case  may  be.  Puny  plants  put 
out  on  rough  ground  are  liable  to  be  either 
eaten  up  by  slugs,  or  else  drawn  into  the 
ground  by  worms,  no  amount  of  soot  and  lime, 
or  substitutes  for  the  same,  being  capable  of 
preserving  them  in  showery  weather.  Nor  do 
quite  small  plants  take  readily  to  much  exposed 
quarters,  and  on  account  of  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, just  given,  it  is  advisable  to  either  .sow 
the  seeds  much  juore  thinly  than  is  usually 
done,  or  else  to  first  jirick  out  the  young  plants 
and  otherwise  prepare  them  for  their  final 
quarters.  When  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Borecole,  Cauliflowers,  Savoys,  and  such  like 
are  raised  thickly,  they  must  not  be  neglected  for 
a  few  days  even,  as  at  this  time  of  the  year  they 
grow  rapidly,  and  all  will  therefore  soon  become 
leggy  and  weakly.  To  put  out  such  is  simply 
to  invite  failure,  none  but  sturdy  plants  being 
likely  to  be  either  very  hardy  or  profitable. 
When  therefore  the  plants  are  about  3  inches 
high  and  properly  hardened  off,  if  need  be, 
rather  njore  than  the  requisite  nuudier  shoidd 
be  carefully  drawn  from  the  beds  or  boxes  in 
which  they  were  raised  and  be  pricked  out  about 
4  inches  apart  each  way  in  an  open  border,  the 
soil  of  which  is  or  has  been  made  fine  and  light. 
Having  been  watereil  in  and  a  close  watch 
kept  for  slugs,  these  plants  soon  recover  from 
the  check,  and  are  ready  for  their  final 
quarters  when  they  touch  each  other  all  rounil. 
We  invariably  prick  out  the  greater  portion  of 
our  early  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprcjuts,  maiucrop 
and  autumn  Cauliflowers,  but  the  successional 
and  late  Broccoli,  Borecole,  Chou  de  Burghley, 
and  Savoys,  being  sown  late  in  the  ojjen  ground 
and  given  good  room  from  the  first,  do  not  need 
any  special  jweparation.  Where,  however,  any 
of  the  kinds  named  ai-e  now  growing  very 
thickly  in  the  seed  beds,  many  of  these  also 
ought  to  1)0  pricked  out  and  taken  good  care  of 
till  they  are  large  enough  to  be  transplanted  to 
their  final  (juarters. 

Garden  labourers  and  the  inexperienced  gene- 
rally are  very  fond  of  the  dibber,  frequently 


using  this  when  the  trowel  ought  to  be  substi- 
tuted. It  should  be  understood  that  the  former 
handy  tool  is  suitable  only  for  putting  out  any 
plants  drawn  direct  from  the  seed  bed,  the 
trowel  being  the  proper  thing  for  moving  those 
previously  pricked  out.  If  the  latter  are  drawn 
from  the  ground  and  replanted  with  a  dibber, 
they  do  not  again  take  readily  to  their  fresh 
quarters,  the  hard  stems  apparently  being  un- 
able to  form  fresh  roots.  Pricked-out  plants, 
then,  ought  to  be  carefully  lifted  and  trans- 
planted with  a  good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  thus  treated,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  expe- 
rience a  very  severe  check.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  either  draw  or  lift  plants  when  the 
ground  is  in  a  hard  dry  state.  Directly,  or  say 
the  next  day,  after  a  good  soaking  rain,  is  the 
best  time  to  move  plants,  but  when  they  are  in 
a  somewhat  crowded  state,  or  when  they  ought 
really  to  be  in  their  final  quarters,  it  may  be 
advisable  not  to  wait  for  rain,  the  better  plan 
being  to  give  the  beds  a  thorough  soaking  with 
water  a  few  hours  previous  to  moving  the  plants. 
The  soil  being  thoroughly  moistened  admits  of 
the  plants  in  the  seed  beds  being  drawn  without 
breaking  all  the  tender  young  roots,  while  the 
soil  about  the  roots  of  those  pricked  out  will 
hold  together,  especially  if  pressed  in  the  hand 
when  lifted  with  a  trowel. 

Nor  is  it  wise  to  attempt  planting  on  hard 
lumpy  groimd.  Better  by  far  to  take  advantage 
of  a  soaking  rain,  whenever  it  falls  after  this 
date,  to  well  break  down  all  lumpy  ground, 
this  not  only  preventing  a  rapid  loss  of  the 
moisture,  but  also  admitting  of  its  being  readily 
planted  in  quite  dry  weather.  Wliere  slugs  are 
very  troublesome,  and  they  are  very  numerous 
this  season,  it  is  most  satisfactory  in  the  end  to 
do  much  of  the  planting  in  dry  or  hot  weather. 
This  may  necessitate  the  more  frequent  applica- 
tion of  water,  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  slugs 
will  be  much  less  destructive.  When  the  plants 
are  raised  thinly  on  comparatively  poor  open 
ground  they  frequently  present  a  stunted  ap- 
pearance and  are  blue  in  colour,  but  these  are 
by  far  the  best  for  dibbling  out  where  they  are 
to  become  fully  developed.  In  tliis  respect  the 
market  gardeners  have  a  decided  advantage,  as 
their  sturdy  plants  can  be  moved  well  in  all 
weathers.  They  flag  but  little  in  the  lirightest 
sunshine,  and  the  slugs  make  less  impression  on 
them  than  is  the  case  with  the  more  succulent 
plants  generally  put  out  in  private  gardens. 

Failing  to  fix  the  plants  properly  is,  perhaps, 
the  blunder  most  often  made,  this  being  at- 
tended by  most  unfortunate  results.  As  a  boy, 
I  well  remember  seeing  large  numbers  of  early 
Cauliflower  plants  in  handlights  refusing  ti  >  grow, 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  soon  changing  from  a 
healthy  green  to  a  sickly  glaucous  hue.  I  learnt 
afterwards  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  been 
"  hung  "  by  the  thoughtless  labourers  entrusted 
with  the  work.  When  plants  are  put  out  with 
a  tlibber,  and  the  holes  closed  about  the  collar 
or  neck  only,  the  roots  are  most  probably  swing- 
ing clear  of  the  soil  below,  and  although  chok- 
ing does  not  actually  take  place  the  result  is  a 
shiw  death.  The  roots  ought  in  all  ca.ses  to 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  by  the  dib- 
ber, and  the  point  of  the  latter  should  also  be 
thrust  well  down  to  the  sides  so  as  to  press 
the  soil  against  them  rather  than  the  stems.  Fix 
the  roots,  and  the  plants  will  most  probably  grow; 
leave  them  in  a  loose  state,  and  many  of  them 
will  fail. 

Even  those  plants  moved  with  a  ball  of 
soil  about  the  roots  should  be  well  fixed,  the 
fresh  soil  being  rammed  about'  them  with  the 
handle  of  the  trowel.  Firmness  of  the  root  run, 
in  addition  to  giving  a  good  and  sure  start,  is 
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also  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
subsecjuent  sturdy  growth.  Not  unfrequently 
the  ground  becmues  loose,  both  frosts  and 
drought  having  this  eflect  upon  it.  Already  this 
season  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  over 
breadths  of  Cauliflower  and  other  plants  in 
order  to  firmly  refix  them,  and  they  will  repay 
for  the  trouble  taken.  Watering  in  naturally 
serves  to  fix  the  soil  about  the  roots  somewhat, 
but  on  cold  soils  it  is  possible  to  be  too  free  with 
the  watering-pot,  and  in  any  case  I  prefer  and 
advise  others  to  do  the  work  properly  in  the 
first  instance.  W.  Ioguldbn. 


DISEASES  OF  TOMATOES. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  "  J.  L.'s  "  article 
upon  Tomato  cultivation  in  Sussex  (page  441).  I 
have  visited  several  of  the  large  establishments  on 
the  south  coast,  and  so  far  as  regards  climate  (a 
most  important  factor  in  the  work),  the  Worthing 
growers  possess  advantages  over  those  living  north 
of  London.  But  even  in  that  favoured  locality  dis- 
eases, fungoid  and  others,  have  to  be  contended 
with.  The  way  in  which  the  black  fungus  attacks 
the  plants  is  very  sing\ilar.  A  plant  may  appear 
perfectly  healthy  one  clay,  and  the  next  morning  be 
stricken  as  if  with  an  electric  current.  Pinching 
off  tlie  leaves,  or  in  extreme  cases  cutting  off  the 
top  of  the  plant  altogether,  is  for  the  time  being 
an  effective  check,  the  new  growth  starting  awav' 
as  fresh  and  green  as  if  nothing  was  wrong.  But 
what  one  is  anxious  about  is  to  get  at  the  cause. 
Cutting  off  the  leaves  or  top  of  a  plant  to  save  it 
from  the  effects  of  disease  is,  after  all,  not  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  things.  I  have  not  had  much 
trouble  with  disease,  as  I  have  hitherto  been 
dealing  with  new  houses  and  fresh  soil,  but  I  am 
anxious  about  the  future.  Last  year  out  of  about 
a  thousand  plants  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  were 
affected,  and  after  trying  one  or  two  experiments 
with  the  pinching  and  lopping  process,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  it  was  better  where  so  few  plants 
were  affected  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  entire 
removal,  as  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  fill  up  a 
vacant  space  by  training  a  shoot  from  an  adjoining 
plant.  There  is  no  loss  of  crop  in  this  way,  and  it 
is  only  carrying  out  a  law  of  Nature  of  permitting 
the  fittest  to  survive.  There  is,  I  suppose,  such  a 
thing  in  plants  as  inherited  disease,  and  those  who 
save  and  sell  seeds  of  Tomatoes  cannot  be  too  par- 
ticular in  the  selection  of  the  seed-bearing  plants. 
Tomatoesluxuriate  in  sunshineand  fresh  air,  and  the 
best  antidote  to  disease  is  a  warm,  genial,  buoyant 
atmosphere.  There  is  another  disease  which  some- 
times attacks  Tomatoes  under  glass  that  is  even 
more  puzzling  than  the  black  fungus.  It  is  known 
among  growers  by  the  not  very  satisfactory  term  of 
the  "  droops  "  or  "  falls,"  All  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
droop  or  fall  and  the  plant  ultimately  withers  and 
dies  without  any  apparent  cause.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  contagious  in  this  disease, 
and  the  only  conclusion  that  at  present  can  be 
drawn  is  that  it  is  constitutional.  This  disease  is 
not  very  destructive  in  well-managed  houses,  but  so 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  remedy  but  taking  out 
the  plants  and  sub.stituting  others,  or  training  a 
branch  from  an  adjoining  plant  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
I  am  coming  round  to  tlie  opinion  that  the  system 
of  pinching  the  plants  into  one  stem  is  not  the  best 
possible  to  adojit,  either  as  regards  the  health  of 
the  plants  or  their  fertility  ;  and  this  year  I  am 
giving  them  more  room  and  shall  take  two  or  more 
stems  from  the  strongest  plants  at  any  rate. 
Repressing  vigour  by  so  much  pinching  seems  un- 
natural, and  in  my  opinion  encourages  disease.  In 
breaking  up  new  land  for  Tomato  growing  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  bothered  with  wireworms.  They 
do  not  do  much  harm  to  old  plants,  but  are  trouble- 
some when  the  plants  are  first  set  out.  The  best 
treatment  I  find  is  a  dressing  of  salt  and  soot,  and 
whenever  water  is  required  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
soot  is  dissolved  in  the  water  ;  this  acts  beneficially 
in  two  ways  ;  it  banishes  the  wireworms  and  en- 
courages growth  without  unduly  stimulating  tlie 
plants.  I  always  take  a  crop  of  French  Beans 
from  the  Tomato  beds,  and  these  are  cleared  off 


before  the  Tom.atoes  require  the  room.  The  jwofits 
of  Tomato  culture  .are  not  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  and  any  crop  that  can  be  taken  with- 
out injury  and  that  will  help  to  pay  expenses 
is  worth  the  little  extra  labour  which  it  in- 
volves. Of  course,  this  system  of  double  cropping 
may  be  carried  to  excess,  but  when  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  I  do  not  find  any  injury  done  to  the 
Tomatoes,  Tomatoes  are  ever  largely  in  demand 
all  over  the  country,  and  though  the  southern 
growers  have  an  advantage  in  climate,  the  expense 
of  caiTiage  tells  heavily  against  them  in  supplying 
the  large  northern  and  midland  markets ;  so  that 
I  think,  as  regards  culture  under  glass,  there  are 
openings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  of  our  large 
towns  for  moderate-sized  Tomato-growing  esta- 
blishments. In  the  eastern  comities  many  large 
places  for  their  culture  are  springing  up,  and  in  the 
near  future  competition  in  the  business  will  doubt- 
less be  intensely  keen  among  the  home  growers 
without  counting  foreign  competition,  which  is  sure 
to  have  its  influence  upon  prices.  It  is  true  the  im- 
ported Tomato  as  a  rule  in  point  of  flavour  is  an 
inferior  article,  but  the  low-priced  Tomato  always 
sells,  and  tends  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the  well- 
gi'own  product.  To  make  large  profits,  one  wants 
to  be  in  the  van  of  any  new  enterprise.  Cucumber 
growers  years  ago  made  fortunes,  but  the  profits 
now  are  sm.all.  The  same  thing  has  happened  with 
Grapes  and  Tomatoes,  but  the  consumer  benefits, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  subject  for  regret, 
especially  to  the  m.-in  with  philanthropical  views 
whose  maxim  is  the  gi'catest  good  to  the  largest 
number,  E.  H. 


HUOHT  yOTES.— KITCHEN. 


A  good  Cucumber,— Cucumhcr  AUau's  Fa- 
vourite, wiiid  to  lie  a  cniss  between  Telegraph  and  Blue 
Gown,  is  doing  well  with  us  and  promises  to  beconie 
a  thoroughly  reliable  variety,  suitable  alike  for  private 
use,  for  exliibitioH,  aud  for  the  market  grower.  It 
possesses  a  more  robust  constitution  than  tlie  old  and 
very  popular  Telegraph.  The  fruits,  which  are  freely 
produced  attain  a  good  size,  aud  are  somewhat  longer 
than  those  of  Telegraph,  while  the  form,  colour,  and 
quality  are  in  every  way  satisfactory. — W.  Iggolden. 

Thinning'  early  Potato  shoots. — There  is  a 
great  teuqitation  to  have  early  Potatoes,  even 
though  one  "tempts  Nature,"  as  "A,  D."  puts  it 
(p.  418),  about  the  beginning  of  June,  I  would 
have  thought  early  Potatoes  might  generally  be 
safely  coming  through  the  ground  the  first  week  in 
April  in  the  south  of  England;  but  it  surprises  me 
that  so  able  and  discriminating  an  observer  thinks 
it  unsafe  to  have  them  through  the  ground  at  this 
date,  the  first  week  in  May,  My  early  kidneys, 
even  those  burned  back  a  month  since,  are  now 
f)  inches  out  of  the  soil,  I  admit  there  is  always 
some  risk  ;  but  in  the  south  of  Ireland  Potatoes  are 
generally  safe  from  frost  in  April  and  May — not, 
however,  always.  Stalks  cut  back  are  now  branch- 
ing into  six  or  eight  stems,  and  I  would  advise  any- 
one having  them  so  affected  to  thin  out  to  the 
strongest,  as  I  am  doing, — W,  J,  MuBPHV,  tlonmel. 

Tomatoes. — My  experience  of  Horsford's  Pre- 
lude, as  to  its  early  flowering,  setting,  and  the 
smallness  of  its  fruit,  quite  agrees  with  that  of 
"  A,  D,"  I  have  found  it  the  best  Tomato  for  early 
forcing,  and  when  it  can  be  had  ripe  at  the  end  of 
April  and  early  in  May  for  use  in  private  esta- 
blishments its  smallness  is  overlooked.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  good  shape,  nice  colour,  and  a  fair  flavour, 
therefore  the  variety  will,  no  doubt,  be  widely 
grown  for  early  work.  Prelude  should  be  grown 
for  early  work  followed  by  any  other  well-known 
kind  as  a  succession  crop.  We  have  Perfection 
and  Prelude  planted  alternately  in  one  forcing 
house,  and  Prelude  and  Hackwood  Park  in  another, 
but  in  future  I  intend  to  devote  the  earliest  house 
to  Prelude  and  to  well  thin  the  fruit.  We  are  getting 
nice  fruit  from  Prelude  sown  in  January,  and 
though  small  they  are  appreciated,  and  set  with- 
out artificial  fertilisation.  This  latter  is  a  great 
point  in  their  favour,  as  they  can  be  grown  in 
many  houses  devoted  to  other  plants,  and  will  give 
little  trouble.  As  is  well  known,  many  of  the 
other  kinds  require  a  lot  of  time  and  patience  to 


secure  an  early  crop.  I  should  strongly  advise 
those  requiring  a  few  early  fruits  to  plant  this 
variety.  Amateurs  with  limited  means  to  grow 
Tomatoes  will  find  Prelude  most  useful,  as  it  takes 
up  but  little  room  and  is  a  sure  fruiter.  This 
variety  will  help  to  lessen  the  consignments  of 
foreign  Tomatoes,  as  we  can  keep  up  our  supplies  till 
the  end  of  the  year  without  difficulty.  If  Prelude  is 
sown  early  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  secured  from 
good  cuttings,  there  will  not  remain  a  long  time  for 
foreign  growers  to  supply  Tomatoes. — Geo.Wythes, 
Sijon  Gardens. 


WEEDS  AS  NUISANCES. 
A  SIMILAE  instance  to  that  mentioned  by  "  A.  D,'' 
occurred  to  me  some  years  ago,  A  neighbour 
allowed  a  piece  of  ground  separated  from  my  garden 
by  a  low  hedge  to  remain  uncultivated  all  through 
the  summer.  The  result  was,  of  course,  a  mass  of 
rank  weeds,  among  which  Popjiies  and  Sow  Thistles 
were  predominant.  The  hedge  being  so  low  there 
was  no  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  the  Thistle 
seeds,  and  I  could  plainly  see  that  I  should  be  well 
stocked  with  this  troublesome  weed,  which,  owing 
to  its  long  fiesby  root,  hoeing  will  not  destroy  for 
some  years,  I  therefore  took  the  law  into  my  hands, 
and  with  a  fag  hook  cut  off  the  Thistles  down  to 
the  ground,  and  thus  saved  myself  years  of  trouble. 
The  occupier  of  the  ground  did  not  live  near  it,  and 
I  never  knew  whether  he  discovered  my  liandiwork, 
of  which,  however,  he  could  have  scarcely  com- 
plained. It  is  not  everyone  who  could  save  them- 
selves from  annoyance  in  this  way,  and  had  I  asked 
jiermission  to  cut  off  the  weeds  and  been  refused,  it 
appears  that  I  should  have  no  remedy,  although  at 
the  time  I  thought  otherwise.  Those  who  allow 
weeds  to  grow  and  seed  in  close  contiguity  to  other 
people's  gardens  have  truly  much  to  answer  for, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  where  land  is  allowed  to 
become  very  foul  at  the  close  of  a  tenancy.  The 
moral  perceptions  of  people  who  act  in  this  way  are 
certainly  not  veiy  acute.  I  read  the  case  which 
forms  the  text  of  "  A,  D.'s "  remarks,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  decision  given. 
There  is  legal  remedy  against  damage  or  annoyance 
from  fowls,  pigeons,  and  other  domestic  animals, 
but  it  seems  that  a  man  may,  if  so  minded,  wilfully 
fill  the  gardens  of  his  neighbours  with  weeds  with- 
out fear  of  unpleasant  consequences.  J.  C. 
Byfieet. 


HOEING. 
This  ought  not  to  be  delayed  till  the  weeds  are 
nearly  fully  gi-own,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  work 
should  be  carried  out  as  much  as  possible  when  the 
weeds  are  quite  small.  If  the  whole  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  between  an}'  kind  of  crops  be  lightly 
stirred  with  the  hoe,  not  only  will  the  weeds  show- 
ing plainly  be  destroyed,  but  many  only  just  push- 
ing through  will  also  be  similarly  treated.  Fre- 
quently stirring  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  flat 
hoes  is  also  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  slugs,  as 
it  greatly  checks  their  breeding.  There  is  yet 
another  important  advantage  attending  this  com- 
paratively light  work.  Many  soils,  especially  where 
clay  abounds  in  large  or  small  cjuantities,  are  apt 
to  bind  badly  in  wet  weather,  and  this  is  followed 
by  cracking  in  dry  hot  weather.  Keeping  the  sur- 
face loosened  with  a  hoe  prevents  the  rapid  loss  of 
moisture  by  evaporation  and  the  consequent  crack- 
ing, and  also  admits  the  warm  moist  air  to  the  roots 
of  plants — a  form  of  food  they  greatly  appreciate. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  more  often  the  hoeing 
is  repeated  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  crops  ;  in 
fact  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  Dutch  hoe  three  or  . 
four  times  early  in  the  season  rather  than  delay 
this  operation  till  the  weeds  have  gained  a  strong  , 
foothold,  and  when  merely  hoeing  them  up  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  destroy  them.  Anyone  in-  ' 
experienced  in  the  use  of  the  hoe  and  gardening 
matters  generally  must  not  go  recklessly  to  work  I 
wherever  an  apjiarentl)'  blank  space  is  to  be  seen,  1 
or  he  may  cut  up  quite  small  seedling  vegetables  or  I 
flowers.  By  this  time,  however.  Onions,  Parsnips, 
early  Beetroot  and  Carrots,  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Spinach  would  in  many  instances  be  sufficiently 
advanced  not  to  be  mistaken  for  weeds,  and  between 
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the  rows  of  these  there  ought  to  be  good  scope  for 
hoeing.  Naturally,  it  will  lie  most  effective  if 
performed  while  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  the 
ground,  but  this,  as  a  rule,  is  rather  too  trying  for 
the  amateur,  and  on  the  whole  his  services  may 
well  be  turned  to  good  account  either  in  the  morn- 
ings or  evenings  of  hot  days,  and  any  time  during 
dull  weather.  Then  there  are  the  fruit  quarters 
and  other  positions  that  pay  for  timely  attention, 
and  the  more  robust  amateur  may  here  find  better 
play  for  his  zeal  in  the  use  of  either  a  Dutch  hoe 
or  if  need  be  a  somewhat  heavier  tool.  Some  of 
the  most  troublesome  weeds,  including  Couch 
Grass,  Convolvulus,  and  Buttercups,  may  be  kept 
down  and  eventually  destroyed  by  the  hoe  only. 
The  ground  being  frequently  hoed  over,  the  young 
shoots  are  cut  off  each  time,  and  if  the  top-growth 
is  thus  effectually  stopped,  the  roots  must  also 
collapse  in  due  course.  W.  IGGULDEN. 


THE    WEEK'S    WORK. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cabbage. —Seldom  have  the  breadths  of  early 
Cabbage  been  so  even  and  good  in  quality  as  they 
are  and  have  been  this  spring.  At  no  other  time  of 
the  year  are  they  so  much  appreciated  as  now,  and 
for  this  reason,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  securing  a 
second  crop  quickly,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the 
hearts  freely,  or  before  they  become  very  hard  and 
less  tender.  In  cuttmg,  leave  as  many  outer  leaves 
as  .'possible  on  the  old  stalks,  and  thus  favoured, 
fresh  shoots  will  form  much  more  quickly  than  is 
the  case  when  the  old  leaves  are  recklessly  stripped 
off.  We  never  find  it  necessary  to  raise  plants  in 
the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  long  suc- 
cession of  young  hearts,  but  in  all  cases  where  this 
practice  is  adopted  the  plants  ought  to  be  early  got 
out  on  richly-manured,  but  not  lumpy  ground,  and 
well  fixed.  Where  slugs  abound  freely,  dust  over 
the  young  plants  with  soot  and  lime  while  yet  the 
dew  is  on  them,  though  perhaps  collecting  and 
destroying  these  pests  are  the  simplest  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  them. 

Liquid  manuee  foe  Cabbage.— No  other  crops 
more  quickly  or  thoroughly  e.xhaust  the  ground  of 
much  of  its  fertility,  and  if  quick  growth  is  desired 
this  will  be  best  assured  by  applying  some  kind  of 
liquid  manure  freely.  Especially  is  it  desirable 
that  some  such  assistance  be  given  when  the  plants 
are  to  remain  on  the  ground  till  next  spring.  We 
have  tried  the  plan  of  early  clearing  the  ground  of 
Cabbage  (the  autumn  and  winter  supply  being 
maintained  with  the  aid  of  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer-raised plants)  against  the  older  system  of 
leaving  the  old  stumps  on  the  ground,  and  have 
always  found  that  the  latter  are  the  most  surely 
productive,  nothing  but  an  exceptionally  severe 
frost  injuring  the  hearts  and  greens,  as  the  case 
may  be.  On  poor  ground,  however,  they  are  liable 
to  fail,  and  this  is  another  reason  why  they  ought 
to  be  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure  now  and 
on  all  other  favourable  occasions.  Soot,  guano,  or 
any  kind  of  special  manure,  freely  distributed 
among  the  plants  and  stirred  into  the  surface  just 
prior  to  a  soaking  rain,  acts  most  beneficially ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  nothing  surpasses  either  sewage 
water  or  the  drainage  from  a  mixed  farmyard. 
This  can  be  most  readily  and  safely  applied  iii  fur- 
rows midway  between  the  rows  of  plants,  drawing 
the  soil  up  to  the  stems  benefiting  rather  than 
injuring  the  latter.  Showery  weather  is  the  best 
time  to  give  the  plants  liquid  manure. 

C.4.ULIFL0WBK.S.— On  the  whole,  the  weather  has 
been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  these,  and  in  all 
probability  a  good  supply  of  hearts  will  in  many 
I    instances  be  available  by  the  time  the  latest  Broc- 
I    coll  is  finished.     Their  progress  will  be  materially 
ij  hastened  and  the  size  of  the  hearts  considerably 
enlarged    if    liquid    manure  of  some  kind  is  ap- 
plied to  the  roots  much  as  just   advised    in   the 
case  of  Cabbage.     Driblets,  in  dry  weather  espe- 
cially, are  simply  thrown  away.     The  plants  ought 
to  have  a  thorough  soaking,  extra  strong  manure 
I  being  freely  diluted  with  soft  or  softened  water. 
The  plants,  to  afford  successional  mid-season  and 


autumn  supplies,  whether  raised  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  should  be  early  got  out  on  freely  manured, 
well  pulverised  ground,  good  room  being  allowed 
the  Autumn  Giant  and  other  strong-growing  forms. 
We  rarely  devote  a  piece  of  ground  especially  to 
autumn  Cauliflowers,  but  put  them  out  between  the 
rows  of  early  Potatoes  soon  after  the  latter  are 
moulded  up.  The  rows  of  Potatoes  are  3  feet  apart 
and  a  distance  of  2  feet  divides  the  Cauliflowers  in 
the  row. 

Seakalb.— Instances  are  only  too  frequently 
met  with  where  the  Seakale  is  allowed  to  flower 
freely,  the  beds  presenting  quite  a  showy  appear- 
ance towards  the  end  of  May.  If  a  few  ounces  of 
seed  are  required,  then  by  all  means  permit  a  few 
plants  to  flower  early  and  strongly,  but  not  many 
gardeners  now-a-days  think  of  sowing  seed,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  most  unwise  to  nearly  ruin  a  breadth  of 
strong  plants  for  the  sake  of  procuring  what  few 
seeds  are  needed.  Flower  heads  before  they  are 
much  advanced  in  gi-owth  are  often  much  appre- 
ciated as  a  vegetable,  but  whether  cooked  or  not 
they  ought  to  be  early  cut  hard  back  to  the  old 
stems.  Flower  heads  jirevent  rather  than  assist  in 
the  formation  of  good  crowns,  and  their  early  re- 
moval is  soon  followed  by  the  requisite  strong  leafy 
growths.  Nor  ought  too  many  of  the  latter  to  be 
allowed  to  develop  numerous  small  growths,  leav- 
ing a  similar  number  of  small  crowns,  and  it  is  the 
largest  well-blanched  growths  that  are  most  appre- 
ciated. Three  to  four  shoots  may  be  left  on  the 
strong  old  stems  and  one  or  two  on  the  smaller  or 
recently  planted  roots.  Small  pieces  of  roots 
newly  put  out  have  this  season  become  very  loose 
in  the  ground  and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
refix  them.  A  close  look  out  for  slugs  has  also  to 
be  kept. 

Rhubarb. — Much  that  has  been  advanced  con- 
cerning the  flowering  of  Seakale  also  applies  to 
Rhubarb.  Everything  seems  to  be  flowering  very 
freely  this  season.  Rhubarb  being  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  flower  heads  must  be  kept  cut  back 
well  down  to  their  starting  point,  or  otherwise  the 
clumps  will  be  of  little  service  next  season.  Newly 
planted  crowns  ought  never  to  be  drawn  from  dur- 
ing the  first  season,  and  not  very  severely  in  the 
next.  Clumps  to  be  forced  next  season  should 
also  be  similarly  favoured.  Rhubarb  can  stand  and 
well  repay  for  almost  any  amount  of  manure, 
either  in  a  liquid  or  solid  state,  and  young  planta- 
tions especially  may  well  receive  a  liberal  surface 
mulching  of  strawy  litter  or  manure. 

The  eoot  ceops. — Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Tur- 
nips have  come  up  well  and  are  growing  freely  ; 
Beet,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  and  Chicory  sown  later 
are  also  germinating  satisfactorily,  but  Carrots 
have  fared  badly,  slugs  h.aving  cleared  them  off 
wholesale.  Fresh  sowings  of  the  latter  ought  to 
be  made  directly  it  is  seen  partial  or  complete 
failures  are  probable,  and  blanks  in  the  rows  of 
Onions,  Parsnips,  Beet  may  be  made  good  by  trans- 
planting in  showery  weather.  It  is  somewhat  early 
for  this  to  be  done,  very  small  plants  being  liable 
to  collapse  when  moved  in  hot  weather.  As  soon 
as  the  rows  of  plants  are  well  defined,  the  spaces 
between  them  should  be  lightly,  yet  thoroughly 
stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  this  botli  destroying 
weeds  large  and  small,  and  also  favouring  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  crops  of  vegetables.  Once  a  week  is 
not  too  often  to  use  the  hoe  between  growing  crops. 
Soot  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  fertilisers  that 
can  be  sown  amongst  the  root  crops  generally,  this 
being  done  prior  to  surface-hoeing  the  ground,  and, 
preferably,  in  showery  weather.  W.  I. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Hydbangbas. — Where  large  heads  of  bloom  and 
small  plants  are  wanted,  the  way  to  have  them  is 
to  strike  shoots  from  plants  that  are  grown  out-of- 
doors  after  the  flower  beds  are  set  in  autumn. 
Some  of  the  market  growers  have  a  quantity  of 
specimens  growing  in  the  open  ground  to  furnisli 
cuttings  for  this  purpose.  The  cuttings  should 
have  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  whilst  their  tops  must  be 
kept  quite  cool,  as  if  confined  in  a  hot,  close  atmo- 
sphere it  often  causes  the  buds  to  start  whilst  (he 
roots  are   forming,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 


renders  the  plants  useless.  In  many  gardens  there 
is  not  the  means  for  striking  cuttings  in  the  manner 
named;  consequently  it  becomes  necessary  to  strike 
them  in  spring.  Plants  that  have  been  forced  will 
furnish  nice  shoots.  They  should  be  put  singly  into 
small  pots  half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
sand,  with  sand  alone  on  the  top.  They  will  root 
quickly  in  an  ordinary  cutting  frame  or  in  a  con- 
fined atmosphere  anywhere  with  a  temperature  of 
75°.  When  well  established  they  will  need  moving 
into  5-inch  pots  ;  after  which  they  will  do  in  a  cold 
pit  or  frame  until  the  roots  have  got  hold  of  the 
soil,  when  they  should  be  stood  in  a  sunny  position 
with  the  pots  plunged  in  coal  ashes. 

Cannas. — Apart  from  the  effective  character  of 
the  foliage  of  these  plants,  they  are  worth  growing 
for  their  flowers.  The  flowers  of  new  varieties  that 
have  been  raised  in  recent  years  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  kinds  that  were  in  existence 
in  times  past.  Where  there  is  a  large  conservatory 
or  greenhouse  to  fill,  Cannas  are  very  useful. 
Plants  consisting  of  from  one  to  three  shoots  look 
better  than  specimens  that  are  larger.  Large 
masses  that  were  divided  in  spring  and  put  into 
pots  no  larger  than  necessary  to  hold  them  should 
now  have  a  shift.  Pots  from  8  inches  to  10  inches 
in  diameter  will  be  large  enough.  Loam,  made  rich 
by  the  addition  of  rotten  manure  and  a  sprinkling 
of  sand,  answers  for  them.  Give  plenty  of  light  and 
no  more  shade  than  is  found  necessary  to  prevent 
the  leaves  being  scorched.  Syringe  overhead  daily 
to  keep  down  insects,  and  after  the  pots  get  mode- 
rately filled  with  roots,  manure  water  should  be 
given  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Brugmansias. — Large  specimens  that  have  their 
roots  confined  in  pots  or  tubs  require  assistance  with 
manure  water,  or  with  surface  dressings  of  concen- 
trated manure.  Brugmansias  will  bear  whatever 
stimulant  is  used  being  applied  stronger  than  it 
would  be  safe  to  give  to  plants  that  are  more  deli- 
cate. Young  thriving  examples  of  Brugmansia 
that  are  growing  so  fast  that  more  pot  room  will 
be  necessary  should  at  once  have  a  shift. 
To  plants  of  this  nature  larger  shifts  may 
be  given  than  would  do  for  things  of  a  less 
robust  character.  Examples  that  are  now  in 
10-inch  or  12-inch  pots  may  be  moved  to  others 
that  are  18  inches  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  These 
may  seem  to  be  larger  than  it  is  necessary  to  use, 
but  the  roots  will  soon  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
soil  thus  put  within  their  reach,  and  it  is  well  to 
get  the  specimens  up  quickly  to  the  full  size  they 
are  intended  to  attain.  Plants  that  have  been 
raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring  should 
not  be  allowed  to  want  room.  If  confined  in  small 
pots,  both  the  roots  and  the  tops  become  stunted  in 
a  waj'  that  interferes  with  their  progress  in  time  to 
come,  Cuttings  may  yet  be  struck.  They  are  best 
put  singly  into  pots  large  enough  to  hold  them.  These 
should  be  half-filled  with  light  material  composed 
of  loam,  sand,  and  a  little  rotten  manure,  sifted  ; 
fill  up  with  sand  alone.  Kept  close,  moist,  and 
shaded  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature,  they  will 
root  in  a  few  weeks,  after  which  they  may  be  moved 
into  ()-inch  pots. 

Genistas. — Young  plants  struck  twelve  months 
since  and  that  are  intended  to  flower  next  winter,  if 
not  already  potted,  should  now  be  moved  to  the 
pots  that  they  are  to  be  grown  in  during  the 
summer,  and  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Unless 
thoj'  have  made  more  than  ordinary  progress,  fi- 
incii  or  7-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough.  Loam, 
with  some  rotten  manure  and  sand,  is  the  soil  they 
require.  After  potting,  stand  them  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where,  by  closing 
the  lights  early  in  the  afternoon,  both  root  and 
top-growth  will  be  encouraged ;  afterwards,  the 
])lants  will  be  better  out  of  doors.  If  stopping  has 
been  duly  attended  to,  nothing  further  in  this  way 
will  be  needed  ;  neither  is  it  advisable  to  stop  the 
shoots  after  this.  Old  plants  that  have  flowered 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  that  have  since 
been  cut  back,  will  have  made  sufficient  growth  to 
require  potting.  As  much  of  the  old  soil  should  be 
got  away  as  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
roots  to  an  extent  that  would  check  tlie  growth. 
Pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  been  in 
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BhouH  be  given.  After  the  shift  keep  them  indoors 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  plunge  them  in  ashes 
out  of  doors  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Genistas  should  be  syringed  daily  until 
the  autumn,  as  without  this  they  usually  suffer 
from  the  attacks  of  red  spider. 

ACACIA.S. — Plants  of  A.  armata  and  A.  Drum- 
mondi  that  were  cut  in  after  they  had  done  flower- 
ing will  now  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  re- 
quire shifting.  All  the  Acacias  are  free  rooters, 
and  where  they  are  intended  to  get  large,  they 
must  have  pots  proportionate  in  size.  Soil  such  as 
advised  for  the  Genistas  wUl  answer  for  Acacias. 
After  potting  give  greenhouse  treatment  for  a  few 
weeks,  so  as  to  push  on  the  growth;  then  turn  them 
out  of  doors  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Acacias  that  are  not  to  be  potted  this 
season  should  have  manure  water  once  a  week  dur- 
ing the  time  the  young  wood  is  in  course  of  forma- 
tion. Without  assistance  of  this  kind  the  growth 
is  apt  to  be  weak. 

Stove. — Poinsettias. — It  will  soon  be  time  to 
start  old  plants  that  have  been  kept  dry  since  tlie 
flowering  was  over.  If  the  plants  were  not  headed 
down  when  dried  off,  the  tops  should  be  removed 
now.  They  are  best  headed  back  moderately  low, 
so  that  when  sufficient  cuttings  are  secured,  the 
old  plants  can  be  grown  on,  and  if  well  managed 
and  confined  to  single  stems  they  will  produce  very 
fine  heads.  Tlie  shoots  of  Poinsettias  are  so  sappy, 
that  if  severed  at  a  joint  in  the  way  that  answers 
with  most  things,  many  refuse  to  strike.  But  if 
they  are  taken  off  with  a  heel  when  they  are  5 
inches  or  6  inches  long,  there  will  be  few  that  will 
fail  to  root.  The  cuttings  are  best  put  singly  into 
pots.  Keep  them  as  close  as  necessary  to  prevent 
the  leaves  flagging,  but  the  atmosphere  should  not 
be  too  moist,  or  it  will  cause  the  leaves  to  decay. 
They  strike  best  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  must  be  closely 
shaded  from  the  sun.  When  sufficient  cuttings 
are  obtained,  the  old  specimens  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  have  most  of  the  soil  removed. 
Give  pots  2  inches  or  3  inches  larger  than  those 
they  have  been  in  before,  using  turfy  loam  well  en- 
riched with  rotten  manure  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve.  Add  sand  enough  to  keep  the  whole 
moderately  light.  Poinsettias  should  be  stood  close 
to  the  glass  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  struck 
until  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  lowering  the 
pots  to  prevent  the  tops  touching  the  roof  of  the 
pit  or  house  they  occupy.  Treated  in  this  way,  the 
plants  will  be  much  shorter-jointed  than  if  less  light 
reaches  them,  and  they  will  be  proportionately 
stronger  and  capable  of  producing  finer  heads. 

^  T.  B. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Early  oechaed  hou8E. — When  the  feeding  of 
precocious  varieties  is  discontinued,  the  pots  should 
be  well  covered  up  with  some  light  non-conduct- 
ing material  that  will  prevent  the  balls  from  dry- 
ing out  and  at  the  same  time  hold  moisture  from 
the  syringe.  Pure  tepid  water,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  must  be  abundantly  administered  to  the 
roots,  and  soft  water  free  from  lime  may  be  used 
for  bathing  the  foliage  on  fine  mornings  and  again 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  afternoon,  but  once  the  fruit  becomes  trans- 
parent more  buoyant  air  and  less  moisture  will  be 
essential  to  good  flavour.  The  trees  about  this 
time,  too,  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  if 
there  a  curled  leaf  is  found  the  house  must  be 
fumigated  without  delay,  otherwise  they  will  suffer 
before  the  last  of  the  crop  is  gathered.  Early 
morning  when  quite  dry  is  the  best  time  to  gather 
the  fruit  if  for  home  use,  when  the  aroma  is  strong 
and  the  flesh  near  the  stalk  is  softening,  whilst  for 
pacldng  and  travelling  it  must  be  detached  a  few 
days  earlier.  All  the  trees  should  be  looked  over 
every  morning,  when  fruits  ready  may  be  detached 
with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors  and  placed  upon 
small  squares  of  silver  paper  in  flat  padded  boxes 
or  baskets  for  conveyance  to  the  fruit  room.  When 
they  reach  the  store  room  they  should  remain  un- 
touched by  the  hand,  as  the  slightest  pressure  pro- 
duces a  bruise  not  only  unsightly,  but  detrimental 
to  the  flavour.     As  early  trees  are  cleared  they  may 


be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  where  they  can  be 
copiously  syringed  and  regularly  watered  until  the 
first  batch  is  ready  for  potting. 

The  general  house,  containing  a  miscellanous 
collection  of  trees,  may  be  well  syringed  soon  after 
6  a.m.,  and  gradually  ventilated  as  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise,  until  by  noon  there  is  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  with  the  mercury  indicating  70°  to  80°. 
Reducing  will  be  commenced  about  3.30  on  fine 
days  and  completed  about  4.30  with  the  afternoon 
bath,  the  trees  prior  to  this  having  been  copiously 
watered  witli  warm  diluted  liquid.  This  watering 
will  keep  them  right  through  the  night,  but  from 
this  time  forward  not  through  the  day  ;  tlierefore, 
drought  being  fatal,  they  must  be  carefully  looked 
over  when  dry  from  the  morning  syringing,  a  period 
at  which  water  may  be  thrown  about  pretty  freely. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  pinching,  always  com- 
mencing upon  the  strongest  shoots  near  the  sum- 
mits of  the  trees,  and  thin  the  fruit  to  about  the 
number  they  are  intended  to  carry  to  maturity,  as. 
other  matters  being  right,  there  is  little  danger  of 
dropping  after  stoning.  Mulch  and  top-dress  well 
as  often  as  these  materials  lose  their  virtue,  or  get 
washed  off  the  tops  of  the  pots,  and'dam]i  down  the 
floors  several  times  a  day,  as  trees  in  pots  are  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  daily  food  and  vapour 
given  to  them.  Under  this  treatment,  spider  can- 
not put  in  an  appearance,  but  fly  may,  wlien  fumi- 
gation with  tobacco  is  the  cheapest  and  best  anti- 
dote. 

Figs  in  early  houses  will  now  be  ripening  fast, 
and  the  colour  and  flavour  will  be  good  or  bad  as 
light  brisk  heat  and  fresh  air  are  admitted  or  with- 
held from  the  structure.  The  second  crop,  too, 
will  be  swelling  fast,  a  stage  which  will  necessitate 
more  liquid  than  is  good  for  fruit  which  is  ripening. 
The  roots,  nevertheless,  must  be  kept  moist,  whilst 
the  foliage  m\ist  be  kept  clean,  two  difficulties 
which  may  be  got  over  by  picking  in  pretty  close 
twice  a  week,  feeding  and  copiously  syringing  imnie- 
diately  afterwards.  Keep  the  trees  clear  of  weak 
spray  and  pinch  any  gross  shoots,  but  lea\  e  intact 
those  of  minor  growth,  as  these  will  ripen  their 
points  and  give  the  first  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 
Pot  trees  may  be  induced  to  give  a  third  crop,  but 
two  are  quite  sufficient,  especially  where  other 
houses  are  regulated  for  a  succession. 

Trees  growing  in  restricted  borders  and  trained 
over  trellises  will  now  require  good  mulching  and 
plenty  of  water,  also  abundant  syringing  to  swell  the 
fruit  and  keep  down  scale  and  spider.  If  the  first 
is  present,  rub  it  off  before  it  extends  from  the  old 
to  the  young  wood,  whence  it  soon  reaches  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  gives  no  end  of  trouble.  Good 
winter  dressing  should  have  killed  every  insect,  but 
this  having  been  imperfectly  performed,  the  old 
wood  may  be  painted  with  methylated  spirits,  and 
frequent  syringing  with  weak  clarified  soot  water 
will  prevent  it  from  spreading.  There  are  two  modes 
of  managing  the  shoots  of  trained  trees.  The 
late  Mr.  Wildsmith  always  pinched  the  shoots 
precisely  as  he  pinched  those  of  pot  trees,  and  no 
one  had  better  crops  of  fruit.  Others  cut  away  all 
barren  and  bare  branches  in  the  winter  to  make 
room  for  the  young  growths,  which  they  lay  in  full 
length,  and  from  these  they  obtain  a  succession 
well  into  the  autumn,  when  all  intermediate  figlets 
are  rubbed  off,  as  nothing  larger  than  a  small  Pea 
will  pass  the  winter  and  swell  to  maturity  the  fol- 
lowing season. 

Trees  in  late  houses  should  not  be  allowed  to 
carry  more  than  one  crop,  and  this  should  be  a  good 
one.  Extension  training  here  is  the  best  and  most 
profitable  mode,  as  shoots  afoot  or  more  in  length 
will  carry  numerous  fruits  in  various  stages.  Those 
we  thin  freely,  but  unless  fire-heat  is  applied  we 
do  not  reckon  upon  taking  fruit  from  shoots  of  the 
current  season.  A  number  of  fruits  near  the  base 
of  each  young  shoot  would  ripen,  but  the  produce 
the  following  year  would  be  proportionately  light : 
we  therefore  rub  them  off,  when  others,  backward 
enough  to  stand,  are  formed  before  the  leaves  fall 
in  the  autumn. 

Steawbeeeies. — As  the  season  of  forced  fruit 
will  soon  be  drawing  to  a  close,  all  houses  should  now 


be  cleared  of  old  plants  and  cleansed,  the  shelves 
with  soap  and  water,  the  walls  with  sulphur  and 
quicklime.  The  plants,  moreover,  if  not  really 
wanted,  instead  of  standing  about  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  re- 
fuse fire,  when  the  jjots  may  be  washed  and  put 
away.  This  stitch  in  time  will  not  put  an  end  to 
pot  fruit,  but  quite  the  reverse  will  be  the  fact,  for 
all  plants  worth  keeping  will  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, syringed,  and  fed,  and  placed  together  in 
light  airy  pits  or  frames  where,  relieved  from  the 
influence  of  strong,  dry  fire-heat,  the  foliage  will 
remain  clean,  and  they  will  give  good  fruit.  Pot 
Strawberries,  indeed,  in  May  and  the  first  part  of 
June,  are  more  useful  to  the  family  than  in  any 
other  month,  but  the  plants  have  a  bad  reputation, 
and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  kept  by  them- 
selves. Where  suitable  pits  are  provided  for 
large  and  late  batches,  and  the  plants  are 
fixed  in  the  autumn,  where  they  are  to 
remain  until  they  have  ripened  their  crop,  these 
just  now  will  be  in  various  stages  from  setting  to 
swelling  their  fruit.  The  plants  having  rooted  into 
the  bed  will  be  very  productive,  but  the  trusses 
must  be  well  thinned  and  supported  by  small  sticks 
to  keep  the  fruit  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  leaves. 
Damp  being  the  greatest  enemy,  dry  fire  heat  at 
times  may  bo  advantageous,  but  the  weather  being 
fine,  the  best  of  fruit  maybe  carried  to  maturity  by 
early  closing  with  sun  heat  on  bright  afternoons. 
Beyond  this  shutting  up  for  two  or  three  hours, 
there  should  be  no  attempt  at  forcing ;  therefore 
the  lights  must  be  tilted  through  the  night  and 
thrown  off  entirely  on  mild  gleamy  days.  The  best 
Strawbeny  for  this  work  is  Sir  J.  Paxton,  as  it  is 
not  easily  affected  by  damp,  whilst  President,  at  all 
times  subject  to  mildew,  is  possibly  the  worst. 
Queens  also  do  well  when  the  atmosphere  can  be 
kept  buoyant  by  the  aid  of  a  flow  and  return  pipe. 

Melons  now  approaching  ripeness  must  be  kept 
moderately  dry  above  and  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  there  must  be  no  diminution  in  the  supply 
of  bottom-heat,  as  it  is  to  a  falling  off  in  this  ele- 
ment that  a  flat,  insipid  flavour  is  due.  Another 
important  factor  is  a  constant  circulation  of  dry 
warm  air,  abundant  on  bright  days  and  moderate 
through  the  night.  Some  Melons  ripen  and  are 
fit  for  cutting  much  earlier  than  others,  but  none 
should  be  cut  until  the  aroma  is  strong,  the  colour 
perfect,  and  the  stalks  begin  to  crack.  Plants 
swelling  off  crops  must  be  moderately  fed  with 
warm,  clear  liquid  supplied  to  the  insides  of  the 
pots,  also  to  the  evaporating  pans  and  the  surface 
of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  plunged.  Morning 
syringing  should  not  be  indulged  in,  as  the  foliage 
is  apt  to  scald,  but  the  plants  may  be  well  bathed 
with  soft  water  when  the  pit  is  closed  on  bright 
days. 

CuCUMBEES. — The  most  important  points  are 
plenty  of  good  liquid,  copious  syringing  with  pure 
and  clear  soot  water,  very  early  closing  with  sun 
heat,  light  cropping,  and  frequent  manipulation, 
the  best  preventive  of  confusion  and  waste  of  force. 
If  old  plants  show  a  tendency  to  spider,  this  trouble- 
some pest  may  be  checked  by  repeated  syringing 
late  in  the  evening  with  warm  water  tinged  with 
soft  soap.  A  few  of  the  worst  leaves  at  short 
intervals  also  may  be  cut  away,  but  this  should  not 
be  carried  to  excess,  as  Cucumbers  never  do  much 
good  after  they  have  received  a  check.         W.  C. 


Useful  contrivances. — We  have  now  in  use  a 
number  of  ijrotectors  formed  by  nailing  securely 
four  boards  to  form  a  square,  which  is  covered 
with  wire  netting,  bird-proof  in  size.  These  pro- 
tectors average  from  3  feet  to  G  feet  squaie,  and  9 
inches  to  1  foot  in  depth.  For  Radishes,  Carrots, 
small  salads,  and  vegetable  seeds  of  every  kind 
they  are  well  suited.  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  Stocks, 
Calceolarias,  and  a  host  of  things  have  stood  the 
winter  well  under  these  simple  and  inexpensive 
protectors  with  mats  over  them  when  necessary. 
They  last  many  years,  though  in  constant  use. 
Looking  over  subjects,  including  vegetables  and  the 
bedding  plants  wintered  under  these  wire  frames,  I 
find  they  have  done  better  than  those  under  hand- 
lights  and  glass  plant  protectors.    Some  are  made 
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of  wire  entirely,  which  answers  this  purpose  well, 
but  are  more  expensive. — C.  H. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

HONEYSUCKLES. 

The  common  Honeysuckle  of  the  hedgerow  and 
wood  creates  many  pretty  pictures  in  English 
gardens.  It  covers  the  tree  stump,  arch,  and 
pillar  with  its  twining  growth,  smothers  the 
humble  doorway  of  the  cottage,  or  scrambles  in 
at  the  latticed  window,  tilling  the  air  with  the 
sweetest  of  scents.  There  are  other  Honey- 
suckles than  the  common  one,  and  other  ways 
of  growing  them  than  nailed  to  walls,  or 
stiffly  trained  with  shreds  and  ties.  Few  more 
beautiful  pictures  could  be  made  than  by  plant- 
ing one  or  other  of  the  Honeysuckles  at  the 
foot  of  an  arch,  and  [lermitting  the  plant  to  grow 
unmolested  o\'er  the  wood  or  wirewovk,  which 


varieties,  flexuosa,  characterised  by  purplish 
stems  and  hairy  leaves,  and  L.  japonica,  also 
known  as  Halleana,  which  is  of  elegant  growth, 
and  very  free  blooming,  the  white  flowers 
appearing  in  July  and  August.  Then  we  have 
L.  flava  and  the  vigorous  growing  trumpet 
Honeysuckles,  L.  sempervirens  and  the  variety 
minor.  These  are  two  beautiful  kinds  for  a 
cold  house,  and  the  freest  to  bloom  is  minor, 
which  with  the  type  will  succeed  well  out  of 
doors  in  a  light  soil  and  warm  situation.  They 
are  not  so  hardy  as  caprifolium  and  the  other 
forms.  A  class  of  Honeysuckles  is  that  known 
as  the  bush,  of  which  Standishi  and  fragrant- 
issima  are  well-known  varieties.  They  are  not 
climliers  stricti)',  )jut  wi^  frequently  see  them 
})lanted  against  walls,  as  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  where  they  flower  in  mid-winter,  scent- 
ing the  air  around  with  a  sweet  fragrance.  L. 
fle.xuosa  aureo-reticulata  is  conspicuous  for  its 
richly  coloured  foliage,   netted  with  gold,   but 


An  arch  covered  witli  Houevsuckle. 


it  quickly  hides.  Just  train  out  the  growth  to 
jjreveut  it  becoming  entangled,  but  allow  the 
shoots  to  spread  about  in  their  own  charming 
and  graceful  way.  A  pillar  of  Honeysuckles  is 
of  rich  beauty,  and  may  be  made  by  putting  in 
strong  stakes,  each  from  8  feet  to  12  feet  high, 
lint  they  must  be  strong  to  support  the  dense 
growth.  Honeysuckles  might  also  be  planted 
on  dead  tree  stems,  as  we  frequently  see  Roses, 
which  clamber  over  them,  making  a  cloud  of 
colour  in  the  garden  iu  the  summer.  It  is  in 
such  happy  ways  that  we  obtain  the  beauty  of 
the  Loniceras,  and  not  when  simply  trained  to 
walls.  The  illustration  that  accompanies  this  note 
shows  the  delightfid  picture  that  may  be  made 
by  planting  Honeysuckles  over  an  arch  ;  the 
luxuriant  growth,  dangling  shoots,  and  profuse 
display  of  the  small  yellowish  flowers  are 
brought  out  in  their  fulness.  There  is  no 
stift'ness  in  growing  the  Honeysuckle,  as  por- 
trayed in  the  engraving.  We  liave,  besides  the 
wild   kind,    the  pretty   Dutch  and   late  Dutch 


wc  do  not  care  for  such  jjlants  in  the  garden 
while  there  are  so  many  tiner  types.  A  rare 
kind,  but  very  elegant  in  growth,  is  L.  acuminata, 
whicli  comes  from  the  Himalayas,  and  bears 
purple  flowers  in  .July. 


The  Pavias.— These  are  often  classed  in  nur- 
serymen's catalogues  among  the  Horse  Chestnuts, 
but  they  are  very  distinct  in  the  growth,  especially 
the  dwarf  bush  varieties.  Pavias  are  useful  trees 
and  shrubs  for  the  decoration  of  the  pleasure  ground, 
where  variety  is  required.  Some  of  the  large-grow- 
ing kiuils,  such  as  Pavia  calitornica  and  P.  flava, 
resemble  the  Horse  Chestnut  somewhat  in  the  foli- 
age, but  the  trees  are  ratlier  more  bush-shaped  or 
spreading.  Pavias  do  well  in  any  soil  and  are  not 
particular  as  to  position.  The  fruit  or  capsules  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Chestnut,  h.aving  no 
prickles.  The  dwarf  varieties  of  Pavia  are  very 
useful  for  many  places  where  the  Chestnut  would 
be  too  large  and  too  dense  ;  therefore,  a  few 
bushes  mixed  with  other  shrubs  are  very  desirable 
as  they  are  very  attractive  when  in  blooni,  and  form 


pleasing  objects  in  the  kept  grounds.  Pavia  alba 
is  a  white-flowering  dwarf  variety  often  grown 
under  the  name  of  raacrostachya.  This  does  well 
here  under  the  shade  of  trees,  but  it  bears  smaller 
blooms  than  in  a  more  open  position.  It  is  a  desir- 
able variety  and  worth  a  place  in  a  collection  of 
deciduous  trees,  being  a  free  bloomer,  bearing  a 
large  spike,  and  requiring  an  open  piece  of  ground 
to  allow  its  spreading  roots  plenty  of  space.  P. 
rubra  is  also  a  dwarf  variety  with  red  flowers,  and 
should  find  a  place,  being  very  efl^ective  when  in 
bloom.  P.  californica  and  P.  flava  should  be  planted 
singly  on  lawns  as  specimens.  We  have  some  very 
fine  trees  of  these  varieties,  some  of  them,  now 
from  ,50  feet  to  00  feet  high,  having  been  the  first 
introduced  into  this  country  from  North  America. — 
Geo.  Wythes,  Si/on  House. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR 
SMALL  GARDENS. 

At  p.  444  I  gave  a  list  of  Conifers  suitable  for 
planting  in  gardens  of  limited  extent,  and  these 
alone  if  tastefully  arranged  would  produce  a 
most  charming  ettect,  but  in  order  to  make  the 
comliination  of  form  and  colour  quite  jjerfect, 
these  should  be  V)acked  or  faced  with  a  few  de- 
ciduous trees.  The  choice  of  these  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  almost  endle.ss,  but  s]iace  being 
limited,  the  selection  mu.st  be  conflneil  to  species 
and  varieties  which  ujay  be  kept  within  Ixunuls 
by  the  use  of  the  knife,  or,  bettor  still,  which 
do  not  attain  a  large  size. 

Taken  alph.abetically  or  for  their  adaptability, 
the  Japanese  Maples — 

AcEK  PALMATUM  and  its  numerous  coloured  va- 
rieties, are  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  addi- 
tions to  English  gardens,  as  they  are  as  hardy  as 
Oaks,  perfect  in  form  and  leaf,  and  present  every 
sliade  of  colour  from  purple-crimson  to  a  soft  re- 
freshing green.  They  are  slow  growers,  and  start- 
ing from  short,  clean  stems  they  form  full,  round, 
graceful  heads.  They  are  not  at  all  fastidious  as 
to  soil,  for  here  they  grow  in  stifle  calcareous  loam 
and  in  a  deserted  limestone  quarry,  where  the  root 
run  is  composed  principally  of  loose  stones.  Natu- 
rally they  do  best  and  put  on  their  fullest  and 
richest  dress  in  a  well  drained,  thoroughly  moist 
generous  soil,  whilst  that  which  suits  them  worst 
is  a  poor  compost  liable  to  become  hot  and  dry. 
The  root  space  they  really  require  is  not,  however, 
very  great ;  therefore  the  planter  who  must  pro- 
vide new  compost  need  not  do  more  than  he  would 
for  a  Peach  or  a  Pear  tree.  Then  if  the  situation  be 
hot  and  dry  he  may  mulch,  or.  for  appearance  sake, 
partly  cover  the  surface  with  rough  stones. 

The  varieties  being  so  numerous,  very  few 
planters.  1  suppose,  would  think  of  planting  a  com- 
plete set,  yet  had  I  the  opportunity  and  space  I 
would  not  leave  one  out.  'J'hen  as  to  arrangement, 
the  numerous  sizes,  shades,  and  shapes  fit  them  for 
forming  most  perfect  grmqis  without  foreign  aid  ; 
they  are,  however,  so  chaste  and  telling  upon  lawns, 
iu  shrubberies,  the  flower  garden,  or  the  conserva- 
tory, in  single  specimens  or  masses,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  to  plant  them  in  the  wrong 
place.  A.  palmatum  (polymorphuni),  the  normal 
form,  is  possibl}-  tlie  strongest,  certainly  the  fastest 
grower,  perfect  in  globular  form,  and  when  seen,  as 
it  may  be  here,  from  10  feet  to  16  feet  through  the 
head,  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  autumnal 
effect  when  its  now  soft  yellowish  green  many- 
lobed  leaves  die  off  a  vivid  crimson,  rivalling 
the  finest  Xyssa  or  Liquidambar.  This  is  speci- 
ally adapted  for  forming  a  backgrounil  to  any 
of  the  others  which  develop  their  many-formed 
leaves  of  a  bright  claret-crimson,  dark  jiurple,  pale 
yellow  with  rose-coloured  footstalks  and  nerves, 
and  soft  greens  of  every  shade  ;  also  for  planting 
on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  where  in  front  of 
sombre  Conifers  and  shrubs  it  fairly  hohls  its  own. 
Of  coloured  varieties,  \ivid  crimson  in  the  spring, 
less  bright  through  the  hot  weather,  and  again 
most  brilliant  in  the  autumn,  I  can  specially  re- 
commend A.  p.  atrosanguincum,  A.  p.  atropur- 
pureum.  A.  p.  septemlobum  elegans  purpureum — a 
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terrible  name  for  so  grand  a  tree,  as  being  the  best 
for  producing  a  tlirilling  effect.  A.  p.  aureum,  too, 
is  very  good,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  A.  p. 
cratoegifolium,  A.  p.  ampelopsifolium,  A.  p.  liueari- 
lobium,  and  A.  p.  rufinervp,  whilst  tlie  laciniated 
varieties  are  snperb  for  front  rows,  the  centres  of 
flower  beds,  for  pots  and  vases,  and  training 
against  walls. 

Ampelop.si.s  japonica.  —  This  plant  should 
be  extensively  grown  for  the  beautiful  effect 
produced  by  its  large  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
bright  orange-red,  including  many  shades  accord- 
ing to  their  full  or  partial  exposure  to  sun  and 
light.  When  planted  out  in  the  open  it  makes 
a  stout  self-supporting  bush,  but,  like  all  the 
family,  tries  to  become  a  creeper  when  placed 
against  a  wall. 

Khcs  Cotinus  (the  Venetian  Sumach),  R.  glabra, 
R.  glabra  laciniata,  and  R.  typhina  (the  >Stag's-horn 
Sumach);  the  last  near  water  produces  a  wreath 
of  colour  in  the  autumn,  and  does  not  become  too 
large  if  cut  down  annually.  Of  the  first  there 
is  a  good  and  bad  variety.  The  good  one  is 
worthy  of  the  goddess  when  in  flower,  and  again  in 
the  autumn  when  the  crimson  comes  into  tlie 
leaves,  but  tlie  pale,  colourless,  inferior  variety 
is  not  worth  a  place ;  therefore  the  trade  should  dis- 
continue its  propagation. 

Ptblea  TEiFOiiATA  (the  Shrubby  Trefoil),  a  na- 
tive of  Florida,  makes  a  very  handsome  and  uncom- 
mon tree.  It  grows  10  feet  or  a  little  more  when  left 
alone,  but  for  small  gardens  it  should  be  kept  to  a 
single  stem  and  moderately  pruned.  It  then  forms 
a  neat  spherical  head,  well  clothed  with  leaves, 
which  die  off  a  clear  rich  yellow.  Tlie  flowers, 
which  are  white,  are  produced  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  capsules  or  keys  with  flattened  wings  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  Elm  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
tree. 

ViBUENCTM  PLICATCM,  a  native  of  Japan  and  very 
hardy,  is  one  of  the  best  dwarfish  flowering  shrubs 
grown.  The  flowers,  ivory  white  and  of  great 
substance  in  the  pip,  are  produced  in  large  bunches 
or  long  wreaths,  according  to  the  growth  of  the 
shoot.  They  last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  their 
waxy  substance  giving  them  tlie  advantage  over 
the  old  and  well-known  Snowball  so  easily  dashed 
by  rain.  Plants  from  layers  make  a  one-sided  sort 
of  growth,  but  they  can  be  trained  to  single  stems, 
and  when  so  managed  this  Snowball  makes  a  tell- 
ing specimen  on  the  lawn.  The  leaves  are  heavily 
corded  and  die  off  a  warm  Ijrown.  sometimes  red. 
This  is  superior  to  the  old  Snowball  for  forcing. 

Deciduous  Magnolias  are  a  host  in  themselves, 
but  space  being  limited  strong  growers  cannot  have 
a  place.  M.  glauca.  M.  purpurea,  and  M.  stellata 
are  suitable  sorts.  M.  Lenne,  too,  I  believe,  would 
not  become  too  large.  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora  must  not  be  omitted,  and  all  the  Spi- 
rceas  are  good,  but  some  of  them  being  loose,  lanky 
growers  they  should  be  kept  in  form  with  the  knife, 
and  occasionally  cut  over  to  the  ground.  S.  Lind- 
leyana  makes  a  noble  bed  when  cut  down  every 
year.  S.  grandiflora  (Exochorda)  is  not  a  pretty 
grower,  but  its  pure  white  flowers  well  repay  all  the 
trouble  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  moderate 
size  and  good  shape;  Here,  having  an  abundance 
of  room.  I  allow  it  to  go,  although  it  submits  well 
to  the  knife. 

THESNOWYMESPiLTJ9(AmelanchierBotryapium) 
is  one  of  our  prettiest  and  brightest  early  flower- 
ing trees,  and  yet  it  is  not  half  enough  planted  in 
pleasure  grounds.  It  takes  up  but  little  room,  and 
flowers  freely  under  slight  shade  from  other  trees. 

Cherries,  too,  are  very  beautiful.  Cerasus  fl.-pl. 
japonica,  with  flowers  the  size  of  a  five-shilling 
piece,  is  a  slow  grower  and  is  grand.  C.  Mahaleb, 
too,  is  slow,  and  C.  Padus  (the  Bird  Cherry),  if  pos- 
sible, should  have  a  place. 

Pyeus  obientalis  and  P.  salicifolia  have  nar- 
row silvery  leaves,  and  although  they  attain  a  good 
height,  they  may  be  kept  within  bounds  as  to  w'idtli. 
Tlie  white  Beam  and  Service  section  are  too  large, 
but  some  grand  subjects  may  be  found  amongst 
Crabs,  both  for  their  flowers  aiid  fruit ;  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  preceding,  Pyrus  pnmifolia,  Siberian, 


P.  sinensis,  P.  spectabilis,  P.  Michauxi,  and  John 
Downie  should  be  planted. 

Thorns. — Distinct  speciesandvarieties  of  these  to 
plant  acres  may  be  found,  but  having  very  little  room 
we  must  be  content  with  a  few.  The  double  white,  the 
single  and  double  pink,  Paul's  double  red,  coccinea 
plena  must  be  planted  before  the  smallest  English 
garden  can  lie  complete.  The  Cockspur  (C.  Crus- 
galli)  and  all  its  varieties  are  good.  C.  Douglasi 
and  C.  JIacnabiana  are  grand,  especially  in  the 
autumn,  and  should  be  introduced  wherever  there 
is  room. 

SOPHOEA  japonica  pendula  makes  a  charming 
weeping  tree.  If  worked  on  a  tall  stem  and  um- 
brella-trained, it  forms  a  grateful  retreat  from  the 
sun,  which  cannot  be  too  hot  for  its  wood  and  leaves, 
as  it  winters  best  when  thoroughly  ripened. 

W.  Coleman. 


Canadian  Cherry  (Cerasus  pumila).  —  This 
little  Bird  Clieriy,  which  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  cannot,  of  course,  compare  with  the 
larger  members  of  the  genus,  yet  it  is  an  extremely 
free-flowering  shrub,  and  one  not  particular  in  its 
requirements.  It  forms  a  low,  bushy,  somewhat 
upright-growing  specimen,  about  2  feet  hi.gh,  and 
its  slender  twigs  are  thickly  wreathed  with  pure 
white  CheiTy-like  blossoms.  According  to  Loudon, 
it  is  a  native  of  swampy  districts  and  low  grounds 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  but  such  conditions 
are  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary  to  its  welfare, 
as  it  will  also  flourish  even  in  light  sandy  soils. 
There  are  several  of  these  dwarf  Clierries.  all  of 
which  are  natives  of  America,  and  as  their  nomen- 
clature seems  to  be  rather  confused,  it  is  very 
probable  that  some  of  them  are  but  forms  of  one 
species. — T. 

Azalea  rhombica. — It  is  somewhat  singular 
tliat  this  beautiful  early  spring-flowering  shrub 
should  be  so  little  knownj  for  it  is  the  first  of  all 
the  Azaleas  to  bloom,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  the  otliers  that  follow  later  on. 
In  colour  the  blooms  are  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  nearly  allied  Rhodora  canadensis,  which  is  a 
native  of  a  considerable  tract  of  countrv  in  North 
America,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  liiirbinger  of 
the  Azalea  season.  It  is  very  much  like  an  Azalea, 
and  is  by  some  included  in  that  genus.  A.  rhombica 
is,  however,  much  finer  than  its  western  relative, 
for  it  is  more  free  blooming,  the  flowers  also  being 
larger  and  of  a  brighter  purple  colour,  but  it  is 
about  a  fortnight  later,  which  is  in  some  re- 
spects an  a<lvantage,  as  tlie  Rhodora  is  often  in- 
jured by  spring  frosts.  A.  rhombica  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  where  on  the  island  of  Niphon  it  inhabits 
mountain  forests.  Singularly  enough,  while  A. 
rhombica  is  so  little  noticed,  another  species,  A. 
Vaseyi,  has  had  far  more  attention  directed  towards 
it,  though  it  is  less  ornamental  than  most  of  the 
hardy  hybrid  Azaleas. — T. 

Cherry  Plum  for  hedges.-  In  The  Garden 
for  May  10  (p.  4.J0)  ••  S."  alludes  to  the  above,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  equal  to 
Quick,  nor  is  it,  if  a  short,  thick,  close-set  hedge  is 
required.  The  Cherry  Plum  is,  however,  an  in- 
dispensable hedge  plant,  and  if  anyone  wants  a 
hedge  of  any  height  from  6  feet  to  20  feet  let  him 
plant  Cherry  Plum  and  Quick  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  two.  The  Quick  will  give  density  and  an 
impenetrable  thickness  from  the  ground  and  for  4 
feet  or  ,5  feet  upwards,  whilst  above  this  the 
Cherry  Plum  may  be  relied  upon  to  make  a 
hedge  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast,  and  a  wind- 
break, too,  of  no  ordinary  value.  I  know  of 
one  such  hedge  in  which  the  main  stems  of  the 
Cherry  Plum  would  girth  nearly  IK  inches,  but 
their  nakedness  is  hidden  by  a  free,  bushy  growth 
of  Quick,  which  perfect  the  screen,  whilst  these 
strong  srems  give  an  amount  of  strength  not  found 
in  the  best  hedge  made  of  Quick  alone.  The 
Cherry  Plum  grows  with  extraordinary  rapiditv, 
making  on  some  soils  annual  shoots  of  from  6  feet 
to  10  feet  in  length.  Although  for  hedge-making 
these  would  have  to  be  shortened,  still  it  is  obvious 
that  a  good  hedge  might  be  run  up  rapidly  without 
injury  to  its  density,  especially  if  the  site"had  been 
previously  well  prepared  by  deep  digging.     I  fear 


we  do  not  generally  appreciate  the  value  of  goodj 
hedges,  especially  in  wind-swept  districts.   The  pre^ 
vailing  rule  everywhere  is  to  cut  down   or  grub  upl 
hedges   and    leave    an    open   undivided    waste    of' 
country,  or  else  substitute  an  iron  fence  or  strained 
barbed'  wire,  one  being  black  and  hideous,  the  other 
not  so  visililc,  but  far  more  dangerous.     Probably 
some   day   there  will    be  a    reaction  in  favour  of 
hedges  for  dividing  lines. — A.  H. 


THE  COAIMON  LAUREL  IN  GARDENS. 

If  the  united  voices  of  Mr.  Tallack  and  "West 
Dorset "  raised  in  protest  of  the  abuse  or  far  too 
extended  use  of  the  Laurel  in  gardens  were  to  have 
any  effect  in  the  future  planting  arrangements  of 
those  who  are  responsilile  for  or  carry  them  out, 
our  gardens  would  certainly  gi'eatly  gain  in  interest 
and  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  life.  This  super- 
abundance of  Laurel  is  most  noticeable  in  large 
gardens,  and  it  may  have  been  that  at  the  time 
these  great  breadths  were  planted  there  was  a  lack 
of  variety  to  choose  from  and  the  prices  of  things 
deterred  their  extensive  planting.  Now,  howeverj 
all  this  is  changed.  There  is  no  lack  of  variety! 
and  quantity  can  be  had  combined  with  cheap-l 
ness ;  therefore  one  is  surprised  at  the  pertinacity 
with  which  planters  cling  to  the  Laurel  as  the! 
most  suitable  evergreen  shrub  for  almost  all  pur-f 
poses.  The  huge  breadths  of  Laurel  in  suburban 
nurseries,  the  quantities  sold  at  the  autumn  sales,! 
and  the  prices  realised  all  point  to  the  extremel 
popularity  of  a  shrub  which  is  extensively  planted 
in  suburban  gardens.  A  more  unsuitable  subject 
for  a  suburban  garden  could  hardly  be  chosen,  foB 
here  of  all  places  it  has  the  least  possible  chance  o^ 
developing  in  size  and  attaining  to  that  condition 
when  it  displays  some  degree  of  beauty,  as  it  musts 
be  clipped  in  order  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  The 
Laurel  can  only  be  called  beautiful  when  a  fine ' 
suitably  placed  specimen  that  has  been  permitted 
to  grow  at  will  is  seen.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  Laurel  is  seen  under  the  very  opposite  condi- 
tions, planted  where  it  has  to  be  annually  cut  back. 
Apart  from  the  great  amount  of  useless  labour  ex- 
pended upon  this  practice,  as  "  West  Dorset "  so 
ably  points  out,  there  is  a  worse  view,  and  that  is 
the  browned  and  miserable  aspect  these  cut  Laurels 
wear  throughout  the  early  months  of  the  year,  even 
when  we  have  had  a  winter  of  scarcely  ordinary 
severity.  I  fear  much  of  the  abuse  of  this  shrub 
arises  through  copying  a  bad  example  set  by 
the  method  and  way  in  which  larger  gardens  have 
been  planted  and  the  subjects  used.  The  prevail- 
ing practice,  custom,  or  style  of  a  large  garden  is 
often  reproduced  on  a  diminished  scale  in  smaller 
and  even  cottagers'  gardens.  As  an.  example,  I 
know  of  a  place  that  might  be  called  a  wood  of 
Laurel,  and  in  passing  through  the  village  near  by 
I  noticed  between  twenty  and  thirty  cottages  which 
either  had  a  Laurel  hedge  or  else  a  cut-back 
bush  in  the  front  garden.  This  village  is  on  an  ex- 
posed hill  several  hundred  feet  above  tlie  sea  level, 
and  almost  every  spring  the  cutting  winds  of 
March  sear  every  leaf  upon  these  cottage  Laurels. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  more  like  "  West 
Dorset  "  will  see  their  way  clear  to  destroy  quanti- 
ties of  this  shrub,  especially  where  it  has  to  be  cut 
back,  as  in  this  condition  it  occupies  ground  that 
hosts  of  other  things  would  more  fittingly  orna- 
ment and  give  no  trouble,  but  annually  refresh 
the  eye  with  free  growth  and  fresh  and  fragrant 
blossoms.  A.  H. 

The  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum). — This  is 
now  floweruig  most  profusel}-  with  me,  and  being 
so  distinct  from  anything  else,  it  is  at  once  noticed 
and  invarinUy  admired,  both  for  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  the  singular  way  in  which  the  shoots 
and  old  wood  even  are  studded  with  its  almost 
numberless  blossoms.  The  tree  in  question  was 
formerly  treated  as  a  wall  plant  only  and  annually 
pruned,  in  all  probability  more  for  appearance 
sake  than  anything  else.  When  I  took  charge 
here  I  found  it  in  this  condition,  with  the  result 
that  but  very  few  flowers  indeed  were  even  seen, 
tlie  pruning  no  doubt  having  a  tendency  towards 
producmg  too  strong  a  young  growth  each  season. 
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It  was  not  possible  to  allow  it  to  extend  outwards 
from  the  wall  (east  aspect),  so  it  was  granted  full 
liberty  to  grow  in  a  natural  manner  at  the  corner 
facing  south,  where  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
with  the  result  that  the  wood  always  ripens  well. 
and  now  every  spring  is  a  mass  of  flower  upon  tliese 
extended  growths.  This  is  another  instance  that 
once  more  proves  the  fallacy  of  allowing  the  knife 
to  be  so  freely  used  upon  our  hardy  flowering  trees, 
shrubs,  semi-climbing  and  climbing  plants  without 
due  regard  to  their  especial  requirements.  The 
tree,  although  an  old  one,  has  plenty  of  vigour  left 
in  it  yet ;  indeed,  from  my  own  experience,  I  believe 
it  to  be  one  that  will  live  and  bloom  freely  for 
many  years  when  treated  in  a  sensible  manner.  I 
remember  in  one  instance  a  very  fine  specimen 
standing  upon  a  lawn  in  an  old  Sussex  garden.  I 
could  not  form  an  idea  how  old  it  was,  but  it  had 
so  far  extended  itself  that  props  were  required  for 
the  safety  of  its  outer  branches.  Every  spring  it 
used  to  be  a  grand  sight  when  in  flower  just  before 
the  advent  of  its  foliage.  It  is  without  doubt  the 
most  cultivated  of  any  of  the  family,  yet  it  is  not 
seen  nearly  so  often  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  consider 
it  is  not  in  any  way  fastidious  as  to  the  soil ; 
ours  in  a  light  soil  resting  on  gravel  does  quite  as 
well  as  the  other  one  above,  which  was  in  heavy 
loam  with  clay  subsoil.  Cercis  canadensis,  the 
t'anadian  species,  although  introduced  into  this 
country  early  in  the  last  century,  has  not  made  the 
same  headway,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  C. 
chinensis,  the  Chinese  variety-,  is  a  more  recent  in- 
troduction.— J.  H. 


it  is  allowed  to  grow  out  and  assume  a  bush  or  half 
pyramidal  form.  The  few  above-named  climbers 
are  not  in  themselves  more  attractive  than  summer- 
flowering  wall  plants,  but  coming  in  as  they  do  at 
a  time  when  outdoor  flowers  are  compandively 
scarce,  they  are  proportionately  appreciated. 
Claremo'nt.  E.  BuEHBLL. 


SHORT  NOTES.—THEES  AND  SHRUBS. 


EAELY-FLOWERING  WALL  PLANTS. 
Once  again,  in  common  with  the  scarlet  Anemone, 
the   Doronicum,   and    the    early   Daffodils,   many 
tenants  of  our  old  walls  have  set  frost  and  biting 
winds  at  defiance,  and  given  us  a  wealth  of  bloom. 
This     early    flowering  of    many    climbers    is  one 
great  attraction  to  creeper-clad  walls,  for  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  turn  from  dormant  vegetation  to  the 
wealth   of  flowers  furnished,  tor  instance,  by   the 
Cydonias  and  Forsythias.     The  old  Chimonanthus 
is  the  earliest   of    all  flowering  wall  plants.      It 
has  had   for    once  a  prolonged  flowering  season  ; 
the   majority  of  the  blooms  have  lasted  their  full 
time  and  have  not  come  to  a  premature  end  through 
the  severity  of  the  weather.     When  the  flower  of 
this  old  favourite  is  thus  preserved  the  Cydonias 
f  oUow  close  on  its  heels,  and  in  the  different  shades 
of   scarlet,  white,  and    flesh  colour   light   up  the 
walls  for  some  weeks.     I  think  the  old  scarlet  is  a 
trifle  the  earliest,  but  both  the  lighter  varieties  are 
with   us   stronger   in  growth   than   the   type,  and 
certainly   last   longer   in    flower.      These   Quinces 
delight   in  a  good  loamy  soil,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions will  quickly  furnish  a  wall.     They  can  be 
propagated  in  early  autumn  by  layers,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  a    season  before  they  are 
severed  from  the  parent  plant.    Almost  contem- 
porary with  the  Quinces  are  the  Fcrsythias.      Sus- 
pensa  is,   perhaps,  the  freest  variety ;  it  is   seen 
at  its  best  on  a  subsoil  of  sandy  gravel,  as  under 
these    circumstances    the    annual    growth    would 
appear  to  be  restricted  and  the  wealth  of  flower 
proportionately  increased.      This   climber   can   be 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings;  it  roots  readily 
and  can  be  quickly  grown  into  nice  plants.  A  grace- 
ful and  early  free-flowering  wall  plant  is  the  Plum- 
leaved  Spiraea  (S.  prunifolia  fl.-pl.).     If   allowed  to 
have  its  own  way  a  little  in  the  matter  of  growth 
the   long  bloom  spikes  will  have  a  very  pleasing 
appearance,  and    they  are   very  effective  in  the 
furnishing  of  tall  vases.    The  Judas  Tree  flowers 
rather  early  in  the  season,  and  adds  to  the  charm 
of  the  wall  with  its  peculiar  shade  of  colour.     This 
is  among  the  oldest  of  our  e.xotic  trees,  having  been 
introduced  so  far  back  as  Ijitlj,  and  from  the  fre- 
quency  of   its   occurrence   on   old   walls  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  planters  of 
from   fifty  to   one  hundred   years   ago.     A   useful 
plant  for  a  recess  or  corner  of  a  wall  that  is  com- 
paratively  early   is   Berberis    Darwini,    handsome 
alike  in  flower  and  foliage.    Weigela  rosea  will  be 
in  flower  early  in  May  on  a  south  wall ;  it  is  seen  at 
its  best  if  after  clothing  the  required  space  of  wall 


Pyrus  speetabilis. — This,  I  observe,  is  very  fine 
in  v;iriou.-i  jiUiees  just  now.  It  is  called  the  Chinese 
Apple,  and  large  specimens  of  it  point  to  the  fact  that 
a  former  generation  of  gardeners  could  appreciate 
flowering  shrubs.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant ;  the  variety 
speetabilis  rosea-pleua  is  another  lovely  thing,  of  a  rich 
deep  pink. — G. 

Spiraea  laevigata.— This  kind  when  out  of  hloom 
iniglit  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Daphue,  so  different  is 
it  from  any  of  the  others.  It  forms  a  stout-growing, 
somewhat  spreading  slu-ub,  clothed  with  oblong-shaped 
leaves,  which  are  smooth,  slightly  glaucous,  and  of  a 
much  firmer  texture  than  in  the  other  Spirfeas.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  panicles  and  are  white 
tinged  with  pink,  but  not  particularly  showy.  Suckers 
from  this  species  are  very  sparingly  produced,  which  is 
another  feature  in  which  it  differs  from  most  of  the 
Spirjeas.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  has  been  know-n 
in  this  country  fur  more  than  a  century. — T. 


as  Messrs.  Norton,  May,  '  Papa  Gontier  Anderson,' 
'Cypripedmm  Manda,'  'Hybrid  Perpetual  Roehrs' 
and  others  have  played. ''  No  doubt  the  man 
who  writes  this  sort  of  literature  thinks  it  very 
fine.  The  world  may  be  coming  to  his  point  of  view  ; 
but  we  would  like  to  make  a  perhaps  useless  protest) 
and  say  that  this  sort  of  fiUing  is  no  credit  to  any  kind 
of  joumaHsm. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


The  Spanish  Furze  (Genista  hispanica). — 
Among  shrubs  that  will  succeed  fairly  well  even  in 
smoky  districts  must  lie  mentioned  this  Genista, 
which  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  dwarf  shrubs  that 
bloom  during  the  month  of  May.  Like  the  common 
Furze,  it  is  useless  to  expect  it  to  thrive  where 
heavily  shaded  or  choked  up  by  other  plants,  but  it  is 
seen  at  its  best  when  crowning  a  knoll  on  a  sloping 
bank,  or  in  some  similar  position  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  provided  always  the  soil  is  not  too  dry. 
Its  usual  habit  is  to  form  a  dense  bright  green  mass 
of  narrow  leaves  and  spines,  but  at  this  time  of  the 
year  the  foliage  is  almost  hidden  by  the  wealth  of 
golden  blossoms.  For  the  sunny  parts  of  rockwork 
the  Spanish  Furze  is  very  useful.and  it  is  also  valu- 
able as  an  edging  to  the  larger  Leguminoste,  many 
of  which  are  at  home  under  just  the  same  con- 
ditions. It  can  be  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  or 
sometimes  an  established  plant  can  be  divided  into 
several  well-rooted  portions.  If  cuttings  of  the 
current  season's  shoots  are  taken  early  in  the 
autumn  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  close  frame 
they  will  root  during  the  following  spring,  if  not 
before  that  time. — H.  P. 

Stuartia  pentagyna  and  virginica.— These 

are  beautiful  hardy  shrubs  not  often  seen,  but  worthy 
of  extended  cultivation.  They  are  not  vigorous 
growers  and  require  a  sheltered  position,  especially 
in  a  young  state.  They  require  a  sunny  position 
facing  south,  and  must  be  protected  from  the  north 
and  east,  if  possible,  so  as  to  get  their  wood  well 
ripened.  Our  trees  are  protected  from  the  north 
by  a  mass  of  other  hardy  plants  and  shrubs,  and 
flower  profusely  ever}-  year.  When  planted  singly 
they  give  a  better  effect,  as  when  crowded,  much  of 
their  beauty  is  lost.  Our  plants  are  each  from  10 
feet  to  15  feet  high,  and  from  the  size  the_v  have 
attained,  they  must  have  been  planted  many  years 
ago.  They  are  growing  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  during 
a  warm  summer  they  make  a  free  growth.  Manv 
of  these  shrubs  and  flowering  hardy  plants  are  often 
neglected,  and  their  places  occupied  with  common, 
and  in  many  cases  worthless,  objects  that  require 
yearly  pruning,  and  take  more  time  than  many  of 
the  choicer  kinds.  In  the  case  of  Stuartias,  a  little 
pruning  out  of  the  weak  wood  about  once  in  two 
years,  so  as  to  admit  air  and  sun,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. If  the  soil  is  light,  a  good  mulching  of  de- 
cayed manure  with  occasional  waterings  during  drv 
weather  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  new  growth.— 
G.  Wythes,  Sijim  House. 


The  pleasure  wliieh  we  sometimes  receive  from  the 
American  gardening  papers  is  sometimes  interrupted  by 
sad  stuff,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample  : — 

"  Buffalo. — On  his  way  to  Detroit  the  genial  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Society  laid  over  a  few  hours  in 
this  city.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  Buffalo  boys  were  ready 
to  receive  him,  and  he  was  soon  engaged  in  a  game  of 
ten  pins  in  the  same  alley  where  such  illustrious  lights 


IXIAS. 

In  most  gardens  where  a  greenhouse  has  to  be 
kept  gay  at  all  seasons,  the  principal  plants  in 
bloom  now  will  be  Pelargoniums  of  tlie  various 
sections.   Fuchsias,  and   a   few   otlier   common 
things.     Prettier  than   these  are  the  different 
forms  of  Ixia  which  are  now  in  full  floii'er,  while 
they  are  of  very  easy  culture.     Great  quantities 
of  diy  bulbs  are  disposed  of  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,   being   imported    with  the 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and   other   tilings   that  are 
sent   here  in   such   quantity.       The   Ixias    are 
largely  grown  in  the   Channel   Islands,  where 
they  do  well,  and  many  of  the  imported  bulbs 
come  from  that  source.     In  beginning  their  cul- 
ture for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse 
the  better  way  is  to  commence  with  the  bulbs 
in  the  autumn.     They  should  be  potted  as  soon 
as  received  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam,  lio-ht- 
ened  by  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  some  thoroughly- 
decayed  manure  may  with  advantage  be  added. 
About  eight  or  ten  bulbs  in  a  5-iuch  pot  form' 
good  little  clumps  of  a  convenient  size,  but  if 
larger  masses   are    required,  the  pots   can,    of 
coin-se,   be  increased  in  size   and  the  bulbs  in 
number.     In  any  case  the  bulbs  should  when 
potted  be  abo^t  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.   A  frame  or  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  is  a  very 
suitable   place    for   them    during    the    winter 
during   which   time   very   little  water   will   be 
needed,  just  enough  in  fact  to  enable  the  roots 
to  pusli  into  the  new  soil.     As  stagnant  mois- 
ture is  very  injurious  to  Ixias,  the  pots  must 
be  thoroughly  well  drained  before  the  bulbs  are 
potted.     They  must  not  in  the  winter  be  stood 
under  stages  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  till 
they  begin  to  grow,  as  is  often  done  in  the  case 
of  many  bulbs,  but  should  throughout  the  whole 
time   get   as   much   sunlight   as    possible.     As 
growth  commences,  this  is  even  more  necessary 
otherwise  the  leaves  and  flower-stems  will  run 
up  thin  and  weak,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  plant  be  lost.   From  early  spring  onward  tiU 
they  flower,   the   treatment   given   to  Pelarwo- 
uimns  will  suit  the  Ixias  perfectly,  as  they  de- 
light in  plenty  of  air  whenever  possible  at  that 
season.     After  flowering,  the  pots  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  frame  and  kept  supplied  with  water 
till  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay,  when  it  must 
be  gradually  withheld,  and  after  the  whole  of  the 
foliage  has  died  down  the  bulbs  may  be  rested 
a  little  while  and  then  turned  out  and  repotted 
as    Ijefore.       Care   must    be   taken   that   they 
are  not  dried  ofl'     directly     after  flowering   as 
if  the     bulbs     are    not    allowed    time    to  "ma- 
ture,   the    future     display    of    bloom   will   be 
small.     In  favoured  localities  the  Ixias  may  be 
grown  and  flowered  outside,  but  they  cannot  as 
a  rule  be  dejiended  upon  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  grown  in  pots.     A  narrow  border  in  front 
of  a  greenhouse  or  stove  is  a  good  spot  for  tliem 
when  in  the  open  air,  but  in  planting  them,  if 
the  soil  is  not  naturally  sandy  a  liljeral  amount 
must  be  mixed  with  it  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  almost  embed  tlie  bulbs  in  pure  silver  .sand. 
Under  those  conditions  they  need  to  be  plantecl 
nuich  deeper  than  when  in  jjots  ;  therefore   the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb  should  be  about  4  inches 
below  the  soil.     If  the  weather  is  vei-y  severe 
the  border  will  need  a  little  protection,  and  the 
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effect  of  this  will  probably  be  that  the  young 
leaves  will  in  many  cases  make  their  appear- 
ance before  tlie  sharp  cutting  winds  of  early 
spring  are  over.  Wlien  this  happens  some 
covering  must  be  given  them,  but  the  more  it 
can  be  dispensed  with  the  better.  A  great  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  those  that  flower  in  the 
greenhouse  over  the  outdoor  ones  is  that  they 
are  jjrotected  from  wet  weather  and  strong  winds 
when  in  flower,  and  consequently  the  blossoms 
are  often  much  purer  in  colour  than  those  which 
expand  in  the  open  ground.  The  flowers  of  the 
Ixias,  too,  are  very  heavy  when  wet,  and  the 
stems  being  tall  and  thin  they  often  touch 
the  ground,  and  are  consequently  frequently 
splashed  during  heavy  rains.  There  are  a  great 
many  varieties  of  Ixia.  All  are  very  beautiful, 
but  besides  these  many  dealers  sell  mixed  bulbs, 
probably  seedlings,  at  a  nnich  lower  rate,  and 
consequently  where  price  is  a  consideration  these 
will  be  preferred,  as  when  the  buUjs  are  in  good 
condition  each  one  may  be  depended  upon  to 
flower,  and  when  mixed  in  this  informal  manner 
the  eftect  is  to  some  more  pleasing  than  if  each 
variety  is  grown  separately.  H.  P. 


members  of  that  genus,  too,  an  open  compost  is 
very  essential  to  its  well-doing,  for  in  close,  stag- 
nant soils  it  will  not  thrive.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
from  Borneo  in  1838.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots. — H.  P. 


AG.XPAXTHrSES  IN  TUBS. 
These  are  so  magnificent  when  grown  in  tubs  that 
it  might  be  well  to  remove  a  false  impression  likely 
to  be  conveyed  by  "  A  Gloucestershire  Parson's  " 
interesting  communication  upon  p.  427  of  The 
GaedEN  for  May  10.  An  Agapanthus  in  a  half 
paraffin  cask  is  not  the  unwieldy  thing  that  might 
be  imagined.  Before  the  tub  is  filled,  we  screw 
to  it  two  flat  pieces  of  iron  having  a  projecting 
hook,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tub,  and  two  men 
with  two  stout  stakes  of  a  thickness  that  admits  of 
their  being  firmly  grasped  can  carry  the  tub  to  any 
part  of  the  garden.  Nor  does  the  Agapanthus 
need  a  greenhouse  for  winter  storage,  as  any 
light  shed  will  suffice:  while  it  will  stand  10"  of 
frost  without  suffering  any  injury.  The  reason 
I  have  so  strongly  advocated  tubs  is  that  the 
Agapanthus,  being  such  a  free-rooting  subject,  is 
apt  to  burst  its  pot.  especially  when  the  plant  is  a 
large  one.  Large  pots  are  very  expensive,  but  tubs 
are  cheap,  and  instead  of  the  pot-bursting  habit 
of  the  Agapanthus  tending  to  hinder  its  cultiva- 
tion, it  would  be  much  better  to  have  recourse 
to  tubs  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  such  plants 
as  I  have  sometimes  seen  bearing  between 
thirty  and  forty  spikes  of  flower.  It  may  inte- 
rest "  A  Gloucestershire  Parson "  to  know  that 
the  two  finest  tubs  of  Agapanthus  I  have  seen 
were  purchased  from  an  amateur  whose  only  assist- 
ance was  his  '•  factotum."  These  were  bearing  the 
number  of  flower-spikes  above  mentioned,  and  had 
been  in  the  tubs  eleven  years. 

The  Agapanthus  is  such  a  fine  flower  and  is  seen 
to  such  advantage  through  late  summer  and  au- 
tumn that  it  ought  where  possible  to  be  grown,  and 
there  are  few  gardens  that  have  not  a  corner  wliere 
a  plant  might  stand  and  prove  a  fitting  and  noble 
ornament.  A  schoolmaster  in  a  Sussex  village 
makes  a  noble  show  with  this  flower  in  pots 
standing  in  his  little  front  garden,  and  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  he  has  no  glass  convenience  for 
winter  storage.  From  all  that  "  A  Gloucestershire 
Parson  "  has  told  us,  we  gather  that  he  has  a  very 
interesting,  if  small  garden,  and  if  he  will  adopt  the 
tub  culture  of  Agapanthus.  he  may  add  another 
pleasing  feature  that  will  not  entail  much  labour, 
and  I  take  it  that  is  the  great  desideratum  in  small 
places.  A.  H. 

Cyrtoceras  multifilorum. — This  free-flower- 
ing stove  plant  is  by  some  authorities  included 
under  the  genus  Hoya,  and  besides  this  it  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyrtoceras  reflexum.  It  is 
of  a  twining  habit  of  growth,  yet  it  may  be  often 
grown  and  flowered  successfully  in  small  pots.  The 
individual  flowers  of  this  are  creamy  white,  tipped 
with  j'ellow,  and  of  a  peculiar  silky  character  in- 
side. They  are  borne  in  large,  partially  drooping 
umbels,  as  in  some  of  the  Hoyas.     Like  several 


HYDRANGEAS  FOR  MARKET. 
Veey  fine  specimens  of  the  common  Hydrangea, 
with  heads  of  Idoora  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plants  and  the  pots  in  which  tliey  are 
grown,  are  now  being  brought  into  (.'oveut  Garden. 
Some  growers  succeed  in  imparting  to  a  portion  of 
their  stock  the  really  fine  blue  tint  that  the  common 
Hydrangea  takes  on  imder  certain  conditions.  Al- 
though aslongas  I  can  remember  these  big-bloomed 
Hydrangeas  have  been  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  Covcnt  Garden  Market,  the  practice  of 
thus  cultivating  them  has  never  been  generally 
taken  up  in  private  gardens,  where,  indeed,  this 
plant  is  much  more  rarely  seen  than  some  years 
ago,  when  the  chance  of  blooming  plants  was 
more  restricted.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that  anyone 
seeing  the  fine  specimens  brought  into  the  London 
market  in  the  spring  would  appreciate  their  value 
for  conservatory  decoration  at  that  time  of  year,  the 
more  especially  as  they  are  not  only  remarkably 
effective,  but  quite  distinct  from  other  things 
brought  on  to  bloom  early  under  glass. 

The  production  of  big  heads  of  bloom  involves 
annual  propagation,  and  the  cuttings  must  be  of 
the  strongest  nature  possible.  A  practice  with  some 
market  growers  is  to  have  a  number  of  stock  plants 
planted  out  in  the  open  groimd,  which  naturally 
make  more  robust  growth  than  plants  kept  in 
pots.  The  best  cuttings  are  the  points  of  shoots 
that  are  not  quite  strong  enough  to  bloom  and 
that  consequently  have  a  sound,  well -ripened 
terminal  bud.  These,  taken  off  with  a  fair  amount 
of  wood  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  harden,  strike 
readily  in  a  cold  frame,  and  if  potted  off  as 
soon  as  rooted  will  become  well  established  by 
winter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  go  into 
()-inch  pots  in  a  rich  compost  of  good  loam  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  rotten  manure.  Placed  in  light 
span-roofed  houses  ne.ar  the  glass  they  can  be 
brought  along,  gently  at  first,  but  with  stronger 
heat  as  the  season  advances  and  the  sun  gains  in 
power.  The  whole  energy  of  the  plant  is  concen- 
trated on  the  one  shoot,  that  naturally  p\ishes  up 
with  great  strength  and  which  is  helped  with  plen- 
tiful supplies  of  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the  roots 
begin  to  work  round  the  pot.  or,  indeed,  from  the 
time  the  flower  bud  appears.  Heat,  moisture  and 
abundance  of  good  foodwith  a  concentration  of  force 
on  the  one  flower  bud  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
Hydrangea  as  on  Chrysanthemums  grown  on  the  big 
bloom  system.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  sucli 
enormous  heads  of  iiloom  can  be  produced.  All 
the  Hydrangeas  grown  for  market  are  not,  however, 
treated  in  this  way.  Thousands  are  cultivated  in 
the  manner  commonly  practised,  but  they,  of  course, 
do  not  make  the  price  that  big-flowered  plants  do. 
Whoever  wishes  to  make  Hydrangeas  pay  well 
should  grow  them  in  the  above  mentioned  manner, 
and  get  them  into  market  as  early  as  possible,  for 
they  are  but  little  in  demand  when  summer  sets  in. 
For  several  years  past  the  less  known,  but  very 
beautiful.  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  has  been  a 
great  favourite  in  the  London  markets.  This  is  a 
wonderfully  effective  plant  as  cultivated  in  market 
gardens,  plants  in  (Much  pots  bearing  three  or 
four  heads  of  finely  developed  blooms.  It  is  not 
gi'own  on  the  big  bloom  system,  but  in  the  form  of 
bushy  little  specimens.  In  the  ease  of  this  kind 
the  cuttings  are  struck  in  the  summer  and  get  a 
season's  growth,  becoming  well  established  in  their 
blooming  pots  before  going  into  heat.  With  a 
suitable  temperature  this  Hydrangea  can  be  had  in 
good  condition  at  the  present  time.  With  the  pots 
so  full  of  roots  and  when  growing  freely  it  requires 
a  large  amount  of  water  and  frequent  supplies 
of  liquid  manure,  otherwise  the  blooms  come  too 
small  to  display  their  true  character.  Well  grown 
plants  will  make  .about  18s.  per  dozen,  and  this 
Hydrangea  m.ay  be  grown  more  thickly  than  the 
generality  of  market   plants.     The  white   Dr.  Hogg 


is  also  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  In  the  case  of 
the  last  mentioned  kinds  cuttings  may  be  put  in 
during  the  spring  months  if  it  is  desired  to  quickly 
work  up  a  stock  of  them.  Plants  that  are  being 
pushed  along  for  early  bloom  will  generally  produce 
growths  that  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  yield 
bloom.  These  will  root  in  a  brisk  temperature,"  and 
grown  along  freely  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
bloom  well  the  following  year,  although  the  best 
specimens  are  furnished  by  cuttings  struck  in  Au- 
gust of  the  preceding  year.  In  all  cases  very  firm 
potting  with  the  employment  of  good  loarn  of  a 
rather  holding  nature  is  imperative  to  secure  the 
best  results.  J.  C.  B. 


PROPAGATION  OF  IPOM.?EA  HORSFALLI^. 
After  the  remarks  of  "  Scepticus,"  expressing  his 
incapacity  to  believe  in  the  rooting  of  Combretum 
purpureum  and  the  above  plant,  it  appeared  useless 
to  say  more  for  his  benefit,  and  unnecessary  for 
others,  because  the  evidence  of  "  T.  B."  was  amply 
sufficient  in  a  class  of  plants  so  peculiarly  his  own. 
But  "  T.  B."  returns  to  the  subject,  and  as  in  my 
communication,  never  having  put  in  cuttings,  I  ex-  ■ 
pressed  surprise  if  this  Ipomasa  could  not  be  struck,  .■ 
I  may  now  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  has  been  ^ 
struck  by  my  foreman,  and  that  it  presented  no 
difficulty  whatever.  It  may  be  struck  quite  as 
easily  as  the  majority  of  stove  plants — more  easily 
than  a  great  many — and  this,  indeed,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  analogy,  .and  from  the  fact  that  suit- 
alile  cuttings  could  easily  be  got  by  proper  means. 
I  had  only  one  specimen  which  was  just  conung 
into  flower,  but  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons 
were  so  good  as  to  oblige  me  with  a  small  plant.  It 
happened  to  have  a  growth  worth  trying.  This  was 
c\it  oft'  and  made  into  three  cuttings.  Each  one,  I 
believe,  made  a  plant ;  two  rooted  at  once,  but  the 
third  was  slow,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  dif- 
ference between  the  tip  and  the  base  of  a  slioot. 
Others  were  put  in  as  they  came  by  my  foreman, 
Mr.  Harrow,  who  photographed  the  Combretum,  an 
engraving  of  which  appeared  in  The  Garden 
lately.  These  rooted  as  easily  as  could  be  wished. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  rooting  of 
either  of  these  two  plants  ;  it  is  merely  the  know- 
ledge how  to  proceed,  which  in  this  case  involves  a 
method  that  should  be  known  to  every  propagator. 
I  believe  "  Scepticus  "  wished  to  know  what  failures 
there  might  be  if  the  Combrehira  had  been  struck, 
and,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
100  per  cent,  may  be  made  into  plants.  Mr.  Har- 
row put  in  three  cuttings  and  three  established 
plants  were  tlie  result,  and  as  they  were  cuttings 
taken  without  preparation,  I  think  it  likely  that,  if 
a  plant  were  set  aside  for  propag.ating  from  and  the 
cuttings  put  in  at  the  proper  season,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  is  impossible  that  any- 
one who  goes  the  right  way  to  work  can  meet  with 
difficulty.  R.  lEWiN  Lynch. 

Botanic  Garden,  Camhridrje. 


SnORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 

Tracbycarpus  Grifflthi.— This,  which  is  now 
becoming  more  common,  is  recommended  in  a  young 
state  for  table  decoration.  It  appears  to  be  a  fan- 
leaved  Palm  of  considerable  beauty,  and  is,  I  believe, 
the  same  plant  a  large  specimen  of  which  1  saw  some 
years  ago  in  the  gardens  of  the  Dulce  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatswortli.  I  believe  it  was  imported  by  Gibson  from 
the  Himalayan  region.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  plant 
here  alluded  to  comes  from  the  Himalayas,  forms 
a  tall  and  elegant  species,  and  deserves  universal 
commendation. 

Ruellia  formosa. — Like  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  this  Ruellia  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
and  an  ornamental  stove  plant  of  easy  culture.. 
When  the  branches  are  terminated  by  the  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  each  peculiarly  curved  and  about  1 J 
inches  in  length,  the  plant  is  very  showy,  but  the 
blossoms  soon  drop,  though  a  succession  is  kept  up 
for  a.  considerable  time.  There  is  a  second  species, 
R.  rosea,  a  good  deal  resembling  it,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  of  a,  bright  ro.sy  pink  colour,  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  magenta,  so  that  it  forms  a  very 
pleasing  companion  to  the  preceding.  Both  can. 
be  struck  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  young  grow- 
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ing  shoots  at  almost  any  season  ot  the  year,  and 
they  onl_v  require  the  treatment  accorded  the 
general  run  of  stove  plants.  During  the  summer 
they  will  do  well  in  an  intermediate  house,  and 
throughout  the  growing  season  the  plants  must  be 
regularly  syringed,  otherwise  red  spider  is  apt  to 
affect  tile  foliage.— H.P. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Fab  be  it  from  me  to  unduly  exult  over  a  compara- 
tive universal  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  cut- 
ting-down system,  but  it  is  only  natural  I  should 
feel  some  degree  of  pride  when  I  find  that 
those  who  were  opposed  to,  or  could  not  agree 
with  cutting  down,  now  begin  to  see  there  is 
merit  in  it,  and  that  the  more  it  is  practised  the 
greater  the  success  of  the  cultivator.  Although  I 
have  given  every  publicity  to  my  system  of  dwarfing 
and  grouping,  every  year  I  get  numerous  inquiries 
from  the  trade,  gentlemen's  gardeners,  and  ama- 
teurs. I  have  answered  many  letters  privately,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  answer  all,  and  a  few 
remarks  in  THE  Gaeden  on  the  most  important 
points  to  be  observed  may  reach  many  inquirers. 
By  practical  experience  I  have  proved  and  shown 
what  can  be  done  by  the  cutting-down  system,  both 
for  exhibition  and  home  decoration,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  essential  points. 

The  plants  should  now  be  well  established  in  4- 
inch  or  6-inch  pots  and  standing  out-of-doors 
in  a  good  open  position.  For  cutting  down  in 
any  district  in  the  neighbourhood  or  south  of 
London  the  following  dates  would  suit.  On  Fri- 
day, May  30,  or  Saturday,  May  31,  I  should 
cut  down  the  latest  varieties  to  within  2  inches, 
4  inches,  or  t!  inches  of  the  ground  ;  about  the 
following  Tuesday  I  should  cut  down  another 
batch  ;  again  on  the  following  Saturday  another  still 
earlier  batch;  and  on  the  following  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  I  should  finish  up  with  the  earliest  batch. 
That  would  bring  us  on  to  June  1 1  and  12,  which  would 
be  right  within  a  day  or  two,  but  no  more  license 
than  that  should  be  given.  The  first  batch  to  be 
operated  on  would  include  Princess  Teck  and  the 
various  sports  from  that  variety,  Boule  d'Or,  W.  G. 
Drover,  Pelican,  Meg  Merrilies,  Ralph  Brockle- 
bank,  Thunberg,  Mr.  D.  B.  Chapman,  Grandiflorum, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Gloriosum,  Sec.  The  next  batch 
should  include  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  various 
sports  from  that  excellent  variety,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
JohnSalter,Barbara,Mr.Brunlees,BaronnedePrainy, 
Japonaise,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  Mrs. 
Cannell,  Belle  Paule,  &c.  The  third  batch  should 
include  the  Queen  section,  Mme.  C.  Audiguier, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Mme.  Laing,  Florence  Percy, 
Mme.  Bertier  Rendatler,  Mons.  John  Laing,  C. 
Orchard,  Criterion,  Lady  Hardinge,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Venus,  Refulgence,  &c.  The  last  batch  should  in- 
clude the  Rundle  type,  Beverley,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mme.  Lacroix, 
Elaine,  Mons.  W.  Holmes,  Mons.  H.  Jacotot,  La 
Triomphante,  Bouquet  Fait,  Wm.  Robmson,  and 
others  of  the  early  flowering  section. 

After  the  plants  had  been  cut  down  I  should  not 
put  them  under  cover  of  any  kind,  as  that  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  young  breaks ;  the  more  ex- 
posure the  better ;  syringe  and  water  as  they 
require  it.  As^they  break,  thin  out  the  shoots,  leav- 
ing-three,  four,  or  five  of  the  strongest.  Repot  into 
the  flowering  pots  when  the  breaks  are  2  inches  or 
li  inches  long,  and  feed  with  liquid  manure  as  soon 
as  the  roots  are  fairly  established  in  the  new  soil. 
Eight-inch,  9-inch,  or  10-inch  pots  can  be  used, 
according  to  the  variety  and  strength  of  the  plant. 
Horn  shavings  or  half-inch  bones  should  be  used 
with  the  broken  crocks  as  drainage.  The  soil, 
in  a  good  friable  condition,  neither  too  wet  nor 
too  flry,  should  be  pressed  very  firmly  around 
the  ball.  Keep  well  exposed  as  before,  and 
stake  and  tie  out  the  young  growths  after  they 
are  well  established.  Secure  the  first  flower-bud 
that  shows  on  the  point  by  thinning  out  all  side 
offshoots,    leaving    only    the    centre    bud.      This 


should  show  about  the  first  or  second  week  in 
August;  by  that  time  the  strength  of  the  manure 
water  can  be  increased,  and  it  should  be  applied  at 
every  watering  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  the 
pots"  full  of  roots,  as  they  should  be  by  that  date. 

C.  Oechard. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  AQUARIUM. 
This  show  was  distinctive,  a  happy  exception  to 
the  usual  run  of  exhibitions,  in  which  we  have 
principally  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  sets  of 
six,  eight,  and  twelve.  There  were  specimen 
Azaleas,  but  the  exhibition  was  chiefly  of  hardy 
flowers,  tufted  Pansies,  and  groups  for  effect.  If 
other  compilers  of  schedules  would  take  a  hint 
from  the  Aquarium  show  of  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day last  and  offer  more  prizes  for  bold  masses  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  our  exhibitions  would  be 
more  interesting,  less  stereotyped,  and  teach  those 
who  visit  them  that  there  are  other  plants  in  the 
world  than  big  Ericas,  Azaleas,  and  Orchids. 

The  great  class  for  hardy  plants  consisted  of  a 
group  of  cut  flowers  and  foliage  set  out  for  effect, 
and  a  charming  arrangement  was  that  of  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham,  who  had  not  only  a  group  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  as  regards  the  things  shown,  but 
they  were  elegantly  arranged  in  wavy  masses  of 
one  flower,  with  here  and  there  the  graceful  spikes 
of  the  Siberian  Iris  peering  up  to  break  the  surface. 
Irises  were  shown  in  quantity  and  rich  variety, 
and  a.  ring  of  the  scarlet  Ixia  crateroides  gave  a 
rich  glow  ot  colour.  There  were  also  Cypripedium 
arietinum,  a  pretty  little  gem,  the  lip  or  pouch 
spotted  with  crimson ;  the  single  lemon-yellow 
Paionia  Witmanniana,  the  Japanese  Primrose 
(Primula  japonica)  in  \ariety,  the  pale  lilac  Ca- 
massia  Cusicki,  the  white  variety  of  the  Bird's-foot 
Violet  (Viola  pedata  alba),  Tu'lipa  Didieri,  and  a 
variety  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  called  Convallaria 
ovata  aureo-marginata,  the  leaves  margined  with 
rich  vellow,  and  very  strong ;  the  white  form  of 
Anemone  palmata  and  Tree  Pseonies.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheslnint,  were  second,  and  the 
most  striking  flowers  in  their  stand  were  the 
bunches  of  Geum  miniatum,  which  mas.sed  together 
are  of  remarkable  brilliancy ;  there  were  also  the 
several  varieties  of  Lilac,  Pseonia  peregrina,  Japan- 
ese Majjles,  and  Poppies.  The  collection  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  also  contained  several  in- 
teresting things,  amongst  them  the  softly  coloured 
Iris  Korolkowi,  illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate  in 
The  Garden,  Nov.  7,  1885,  the  Jacobajan  Lily 
(Amaryllis  formosissima),  the  white  Anemone  pal- 
mata, tufted  Pansies,  Gladiolus  Franki,  pale  lemon- 
yellow  ;  and  double  Pyrethrums.  There  were  several 
classes  for  tufted  Pansies,  or  A^iolas,  as  they  were 
formerly  called.  Twelve  splendid  bunches  were 
put  up  ijy  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  representing  such 
varieties  as  Skylark  and  Sovereign,  rich  masses  of 
deep  and  delicate  bloom.  Then  there  was  a  similar 
class  for  Pansies,  in  which  Mr.  Hooper  took  the 
first  prize.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  pots  of 
both  tufted  and  show  varieties.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  were  first  for  tufted  kinds  of  fine 
colour,  as  Mrs.  Grey,  True  Blue,  Trentham  Purple, 
Sovereign  and  Bluebell,  Mr.  F.  Hooper  gaining  the 
first  place  with  fancy  varieties,  which,  like  the 
fancy  Auriculas,  have  very  little  of  the  beauty  of 
the  .self  flowers ;  the  colours  are  mixed  and  spoilt 
bv  contrast.  Another  interesting  class  was  for  a 
group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  and  again 
there  was  a  good  competition.  The  best  arrange- 
ment came  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  in  which  there  were  Caladiums,  double  and 
single  tuberous  Begonias,  Cattleya  Mendeli.  the 
rich  blue  Leschenaulti.a  biloba  major,  all  well 
arranged.  The  single  Begonia  Prince  Albert 
Victor  is  worth  a  note  for  the  breadth  and  richness 
of  the  orange-scarlet  flower.  Mr.  Henry  James, 
Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  who  was  second,  also 
had  a  group  of  great  beauty,  and  was  first  for  a 
collection  of  Ferns. 

There  were,   of   course,  the  usual  run   of  other 
classes,  and   perhaps  the   finest   feature  was   the 


Caladiums  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  who 
were  first  for  nine  specimens  ;  the  finest  varieties 
were  Mithridate,  L'Automne,  the  old  candidum, 
and  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Bernard.  Mr.  Henry 
James  had  the  finest  eight  specimen  Azaleas,  and 
in  both  classes  for  Pelargoniums  the  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who,  however,  was  the  only 
competitor.  After  the  hardy  flowers  the  most 
welcome  feature  was  the  Gloxinias,  shown  in  quan- 
tity and  excellent  variety.  Mr.  C.  Numi  was 
first  for  twelve,  and  Mr.  "j.  Lambert,  gardener 
to  Mr.  H.  W.  Segelcke,  Heme  Hill,  for  six,  while  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  for 
six  plants,  Mr.  C.  Nunn  was  first.  As  fine  as  the 
Gloxinias  were  the  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and 
there  was  good  competition,  Mr.  T.  Mursell,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Burton,  Tower  House,  Streatham, 
being  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  plants,  but  the 
best  six  came  from  Mr.  Henry  Guyett,  Elmstead 
Gardens,  Streatham.  Tiie  plants  were  dwarf,  full 
of  bloom,  and  the  flowers  of  rich  and  varied  colour- 
ing. We  have  seldom  seen  Calceolarias  finer  than 
during  this  season. 

The  bouquets  were  not  remarkable,  and  one  or 
two  arrangements  of  flowers  were  positively  ugly. 
Those  from  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  were 
the  finest,  but  in  the  usual  lumpy  style  in  vogue. 
There  were  several  miscellaneous  exhibits,  but 
fewer  than  usual.  It  was  not  a  show  made  up  by 
trade  growers  alone.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltliam  Cross,  had  a  splendid  group  of  Roses, 
comprising  twelve  boxes  of  cut  flowers  and  thirty 
pot  specimens.  St.  George,  a  rich  crimson  Hybrid 
Perpetual  variety ;  W.  Warden,  shining  rose-sal- 
mon; Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  lovely 
rose-colom-ed  flower ;  Baroness  Rothschild,  Capt. 
Christy,  and  Crimson  Queen,  rich  crimson,  were 
amongst  the  finest.  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  had  four 
boxes  of  the  Pink  Her  Majesty,  a  fine  pure  white 
flower,  very  beautiful ;  and  blooms  of  Clematis 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a  white,  semi-double  full 
flower,  came  from  Mr.  Moon,  gardener  to  the  Misses 
Arkwright,  Harlow.  Mr.  W.  Morle,  Regent's  Street, 
had  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants.  Messrs. 
Ryder  and  Son,  Sale,  Manchester,  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  Pansies,  one  of  the  finest  of  which  in 
colour  was  the  rich  golden  George  Rudd ;  the  plants 
were  stuck  in  pots — not  a  good  way  to  show  the 
beauty  of  the  Pansy.  Mr.  R.  Dean  exhibited  the 
rich  rose-purple  Auljrietia  violacea,  double  Stocks 
and  a  immber  of  other  fine  hardy  things,  especially 
tufted  Pansies. 

A  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


BRITISH  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  association  was  held  at 
the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  Wc?tminster,  S.W.,  on  Thursday,  May  15, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  in  the  chair.  The  special  object 
iif  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  scheme  for  the 
fruit  report  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  sub- 
committee appointed  for  that  purpose  on  May  1. 

The  scheme  submitted  and  adopted  unanimously 
is  as  follows :  — 

The  introductory  chapters  will  deal  with  cUmate 
and  soils  in  relation  to  fruit  culture,  laud  teuuro,  rent, 
rates  and  tithes,  hardy  fruit  culture,  fruit  culture 
under  ^lass,  fruit  preservation,  stocks,  insects,  fungi, 
diseases  and  remedies.  The  report  will  include  sum- 
maries of  the  chief  counties  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  reference  to  fruit  culture,  with  descriptions  of 
orchards  and  fruit  farms,  also  of  market  pardeus  and 
private  gardens  where  fruit  culture  is  a  special  feature. 
'The  details  will  comprise  extent  of  land  occupied, 
situation,  soil,  and  subsoil,  ajre  and  character  of  trees, 
varieties,  stocks,  and  methods  of  culture. 

Sections  will  also  be  devoted  to  markets,  dealing 
with  supplies,  salesmen's  charges,  packing,  and  cost  of 
carriage ;  to  expenses,  returns,  and  profits,  and  to  the 
prospects  of  fruit  culture,  pointing  out  the  land  and 
districts  best  suited  for  fruit  culture,  the  best  systems, 
and  the  varieties  recommended. 

Arrangements  arc  being  made  to  collect  the  in- 
formation required  through  the  committee,  the  local 
secretaries,  and  the  members  of  the  association,  but 
assistance  of  any  kind  will  be  gladly  welcomed. 

Some  discussion    arose  concerning   the   use   of 
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Paris  green  aud  London  purple  as  insecticides,  and 
the  general  opinion  was  that  they  were  dangerous 
compounds,  needing  much  care  in  their  application. 
The  chairman  gave,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  of 
samples  of  the  two  substances,  that  Paris  green 
was  an  arseuite  of  copper  CuHAsOg  or  cupric 
arsenite,  also  known  as  Scheele's  green.  The  basis 
of  London  purple  is  carbonate  of  lime,  coloured 
with  an  arsenical  aniline  compound.  It  was  stated 
that  the  old  application  for  caterpillars,  quassia,  was 
still  found  more  directly  effective,  used  at  the  rate 
of  2  ozs.  to  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  witli  simi- 
lar quantities  of  soft  soap. 


NAMING  ORCHIDS. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  adopted  the  following  rules  for  the  naming  of 
Orchids  for  garden  purposes  :  — 

Sec.  I. —  Gevero,  S}?eci€S,  ivell-viarlcd   Varieties,  and 
Natural  Hybrids. 

1.  The  names  of  natural  genera,  species,  and  well- 
marked  varieties,  as  well  as  of  presumed  wild  hybrids, 
shall  he  written  so  as  to  accord  with  botanical  language 
and  usage,  and  to  conform  %\'itli  the  laws  of  botanical 
nomenclature  {Lois  de  la  Nomendatvre  Bnfanique)  as 
adopted  at  tlie  International  Botanical  Congress  at 
Paris  in  186". 

2.  Exhibitors  showing,  for  the  tirst  time,  a  plant 
under  a  Latin  name  shall  he  required  to  furnish  the 
name  of  the  botanist  A^■ll0  has  iloscribcil  the  plant. 

Set'.  //. — Artijicial  Hybrids  between  Genera. 

3.  E\'ery  bigener  shall  receive  a  generic  name  m 
Latin  formed  by  combining  the  names  of  the  parent 
genera,  and  a  speeitie  name  also  in  Latin,  the  sign  of 
hybridity  X  being  always  added. 

See.  III. — .Artificial  Hybrids  bet-ieeeit  Species. 

4.  Hybrids  between  species  raised  artificially  shall 
he  named  in  Latin,  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
hybridus,  or  of  the  sign  of  hybridity,  X  .     (See  par.  1.) 

Sec.  IV. — Artificial  Crosses  bettceen  Varieties. 

5.  Crosses  between  varieties  raised  artificially  shall 
receive  suitable  vernacular  names. 

Sec.   V. — General  Recommendations. 

6.  The  Orchid  committee  shall  decline  to  recognise 
any  unauthorised  name,  or  any  name  that  is  deemed 
unsuitable,  or  is  not  applied  in  conformity  with  the 
preceding  rules. 

7.  A  name  once  authoritatively  adopted  shall  not  he 
altered. 

8.  An  award  shall  be  made  to  any  plant  that  is  con- 
sidered hy  the  committee  worthy  of  such  distinction, 
even  though  it  he  unnamed,  or  not  named  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  regidations,  provided  that,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  to  be  determined  hy  the  committee,  a 
proper  name  he  given.  Any  award  made  under  these 
circumstances  shall  he  suspended  until  the  plant  has 
been  properly  named. 

9.  The  operation  of  these  rules  shall  be  prospective, 
not  retrospective.  ■ 

10.  The  council  wishes  to  impress  upon  Orchid 
growers  the  desirabihty  of  obtaining  drawings  or  photo- 
graphs of  all  new  and  certificated  Orchids,  and  of 
depositing  such  drawings  in  the  library  of  the  society 
for  reference. 

11.  The  council  also  desires  to  remind  cultivators  of 
the  great  importance  of  preserving  specimens  for 
future  reference  and  comparison,  and  suggests  that, 
wherever  practicable,  specimens  should  be  sent  for  this 
purpose  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


The  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show 

has  again  been  .Tvranged  to  be  held  at  the  t'ry.stal 
Palace.  The  date  fixed  is  Saturday,  August  Ifi. 
Last  year  the  show  attained  colossal  dimensions, 
filling  the  gi-eat  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace  from 
end  to  end.  The  number  of  exhibits  was  over 
4000,  ,and  visitors  exceeded  32,000.  This  year  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  of 
London  contributes  nearly  £200  in  prizes,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  £150.  It  is  expected  that 
special  prizes  will  also  be  offered  by  numerous 
London  and  provincial  co-operative  societies,  as 
was  done  last  year.  The  schedule  just  issued  is  a 
52-page  pamphlet.  It  embraces  offers  of  825  money 
prizes,  besides  silver  and  bronze  medals,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  a  champion  gold  medal.  One  jnew 
feature  is  the  division  of  exhibitors  into  geo- 
graphical districts.  For  the  more  important  prizes 
the  country  is  mapped  out  into  five  districts,  so 
that  exhibitors  from  the  north  will  not  have  to 


compete  against  the  south,  the  west,  the  midlands, 
&e.,  or  rice  versa.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Edward 
Owen  Greening,  of  3,  Agar  Street,  Strand.  London, 
W.C..  from  whom  schedules  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge. 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FETE. 
The  fete  in  the  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  in 
aid  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  has  become  an 
established  event.  It  was  instituted  three  vears 
ago.  and  the  third  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  when  the  market  presented  the  same  brilliant 
scene  as  on  former  occasions.  It  was  opened  at  the 
early  hour  of  a  quarterpast  seven  by  the  Lord  and 
Lady  Mayoress. and  those  present  then  could  walk 
through  the  rich  avenues  of  flowers,  arranged  tier 
above  tier,  and  frequently  displaying  an  exquisite 
taste  in  combinations  of  colorn's,  without  tlie 
.slightest  discomfort.  At  no  time  in  the  evening 
was  there  any  unseemly  ctushing.  and  the  affair 
passed  off  pleasantly  and  succes.sfully.  a  credit  to 
those  responsible  for  its  management.  All  who 
have  not  seen  the  Flower  Market  in  its  fullest  dress, 
as  it  is  presented  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
several  times  a  week,  .should  visit  this  fete  another 
year  if  it  is  held.  It  is  a  iiictnie  of  flowers  diffe- 
rent to  the  stereotyped  exhibitions,  and  represents 
a  large  industry,  that  the  increasing  love  for  flowers 
gi%'es  greater  zest  to  each  year.  The  arrangements 
of  the  many  stands  showed  more  taste  and  a  truer 
sense  of  the  ilelicate  combinations  of  colour  than 
last  season. 

Plants  were,  of  course,  massed  together  in 
rich  blocks  of  scarlet,  pink,  and  so  forth  ;  that  is 
necessary  if  eit'ect  is  wanted.  The  limited 
space  of  each  stand  cripples  the  desire  to 
create  designs  less  formal,  but  in  several  of 
the  exhibits,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  there  were 
delightful  bits  of  colour  contrast.  All  were  good 
in  their  way.  One  cannot  compare  French  Pelar- 
goniums with  tufted  Pansies,  and  as  each  grower 
has  his  own  special  plant,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
comparisons.  The  Pansy  of  both  show  and  tufted 
varieties  is  as  popular  as  almost  any  hardy  flower, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  splendid  flowers  to  be 
seen  here  and  there  ;  tlien  we  had  the  lovely  pvTa- 
midal  Rockfoil  (Saxifraga  pyramidalis),  which, 
however,  strange  to  record,  was  scarce.  Last  year 
it  was  one  of  the  leading  flowers  ;  this  year  it  was 
conspicuous  for  its  rarity.  Hydrangeas,  French 
and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  white  Lilies,  Marguerites, 
Heliotropes,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  amongst 
the  leading  plants,  and  breaks  of  Ferns  and  foliage 
plants  between  lich  banks  of  Ijright  colour  gave 
delightful  relief  and  freshness.  One  of  the  prettiest 
stands  was  Mr.  Wermig's,  who  had  used  the  graceful 
Gypsophila  elegansrosea,a  soft  rosy-coloured  flower, 
as  a  veil  over  squares  of  Forget-me-nots,  Globe 
Flowers.  Sweet  Peas,  perennial  Centaurea,  and 
dark  blue  tufted  Pansies.  Then  we  had  a  lovely 
assortment  of  Orchid  flowers  in  delicate  and  rich 
colours  in  Mr.  G.  Monro's  stand,  and  a  choice  group 
of  Ferns  from  Mr.  Slay,  of  Edmonton,  including 
many  newer  kinds  that  will  in  future  luake  stan- 
dard market  plants.  The  chief  thing  of  interest  in 
Mr.  Hill's  stand  was  a  large  mass  of  cut  flowers  of 
tufted  Pansy  Conntess  of  Kintore,  and  in  that  from 
Mr.  ^V.  Plimley  pink  and  blue  Hychangeas.  a  charm- 
ing comliination  of  delicate  hues.  In  one  stand  was 
a  large  break  of  the  old  Carnation  Miss  Jolifl'e,  and 
the  great  feature  of  another  was  the  single  Petunias, 
the  flowers,  however,  of  the  usual  size,  big  things 
that  we  do  not  want  in  gardens.  TJie  double 
yellow  TropEBolum  created  a  rich  mass  of  colour, 
and  .a  welcome  change  was  the  tall  arrangement 
of  Palms  from  Mr.  Drost,  a  bold  free  use  of  )jlants 
that  broke  the  flatness  of  one  of  the  avenues. 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Son,  Finchley,  bad  magni- 
flcent  Hydrangeas,  and  Messrs.  Bannister  and  Son  a 
large  block  of  Fuchsias,  a  plant  that  seems  to  be 
again  returning  to  favour.  A  tasteful  stand  of  cut 
flowers,  principally  of  Lilies  of  the  A'alley,  was 
Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett's,  the  Victoria  variety 
of  Convallaria  showing  up  well  against  the  dense 
mass  of  Pelargoniums  that  crowned  the  group. 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  also  came  from  Mr.  Poupart, 
besides  a  varietv  of  '  tufted  Pansies  and  Globe 
Flowers.    One   of  the   fiiiest  shows  was  made  by 


Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums,  but  prettier  than  these 
were  small  plants  of  Erica  coccinea  minor  and  a 
white  variety  from  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans. 
The  Dracaenas  and  other  foliage  plants  from  Mr. 
Bause  need  no  description,  nor  do  the  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  plants  from  Mr.  Ladds,  nor  the 
Lilies  from  Mr.  Beckwith.  It  is  impossible 
to  note  every  flower,  nor  is  it  necessary,  but 
those  who  wish  to  see  a  bright  scene  should 
visit  such  a  fete  as  this,  and  benefit  a  fund  which 
deserves  the  strongest  support  from  not  only  gar- 
deners, but  all  who  are  in  a  position  to  assist  with 
their  money  children  left  fatherless.  We  hope 
that  it  has  benefited  substantially  by  the  ftte  on 
Wednesday. 


The  winter  moth.— The  Evesham  experimental 
committee,  which  has  been  organised  to  carry  out 
the  laudable  object  of  testing  the  efEect  of  various 
insecticides  on  fruit  trees,  and  holding  frequent 
conferences  for  discussion  and  reporting  proceed- 
ings, appear  to  lie  very  acti\e  in  the  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  plantations  of  Worcestershire  from  the 
attacks  of  numerous  swarms  of  insects  which  ap- 
pear to  be  making  their  appearance  generally  on 
Gooseberry  bushes.  A  visit  was  lately  paid  to  Mr. 
Gibbon's  extensive  fruit  farms,  160  acres  in  extent, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  winter  moth  caterpillars, 
although  present  to  some  extent  on  Plum  and  Apple 
trees,  were  not  so  numerous  on  them  as  on  the 
Gooseberry  bushes.  Aphides  were,  however,  found 
present  in  considerable  quantities,  and  at  their 
present  stage  was  considered  to  be  more  difficult  to 
be  successfully  eradicated  than  caterpillars,  the 
buds  of  the  Apple  trees  being  so  closely  packed 
together,  and  the  aphides  so  sheltered  amongst  them, 
that  it  seems  in  many  cases  the  liquid  does  not 
reach  them  when  spraying  takes  place.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  <at  the  conference  held 
immediately  after  Mr.  Gibbon's  plantations  had 
been  inspected,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  should  be  entered  on  the  minutes: — 

That  the  committee  recommend  au  early  syringing  of 
the  trees  for  the  destruction  of  the  hyberuating  aphia 
before  the  breeding  season  has  commenced,  with  alum 
in  the  proportion  of  2  ozs.  to  every  gallon ;  but  now 
Quassia  and  soft  soap,  both  to  be  boiled  for  several 
hours  in  the  proportion  of  2  ozs.  each  to  every  gallon, 
and  that  afterwards  Paris  green,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  the  decoction  should  be  used.  The 
committee,  however,  still  think  that  an  early  atten- 
tion is  most  important  before  the  aphis  has  become 
numerous. 

Apparently  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  great 
cauti<pn  should  be  used  not  to  spray  any  fruit  trees 
with  Paris  green  while  they  are  iu  bloom,  and  Mr. 
Masters,  the  Mayor  of  Evesham  and  secretary  of 
the  fruit  pest  committee,  states  that  in  a  former 
minute  the  committee  suggested  that  the  syringing 
should  be  done  when  the  leaf-bud  is  first  deve- 
loped before  the  blossoming  period,  and  then  again 
after  the  blossom  has  disappeared  and  the  fruit  has 
formed.  Miss  Ormerod  is  of  precisely  the  same 
opinion,  having  stated  in  a  letter  that  "  it  appears 
for  many  reasons  to  be  undesirable  to  spray  the 
trees  at  all  when  in  blossom."  She  fortifies  this  by 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Entomologist  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  says  :  — 

It  decidedly  pays  to  spray  fruit  trees  as  a  protection 
against  the  various  enemies  that  attack  them.  This 
should  he  done  as  soon  as  the  petals  have  dropped, 
which,  in  most  varieties,  would  be  before  there  is  a 
very  large  surface  of  foliage. 

Apples  from  "Victoria,  New  South  "Wales. 

— An  interesting  competition  was  recently  institu- 
ted by  the  Victorian  Government.  A  prize  of  £5 
was  offered  for  the  best  packed  box  of  Apples,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  varieties,  eight  of  a  kind,  to  be 
shipped  to  London,  the  prize  jto  go  to  those  which 
arrived  in  the  finest  condition.  They  were  sent  to 
the  offices  of  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  Sir 
Graham  Berry,  and  opened  and  examined  on  Mon- 
day last,  May  19.  There  were  two  competitors.  Sir. 
S.  A.  Neilson.  Richmond,  Victoria,  and  Mr.  Draper, 
Arthur's  Creek.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Neilson's  mode  of  packing.  In  all 
there  were  ninety-six  fruits,  only  five  of  which  were 
decayed,  and  four  of  these  only  slightly,  these  con- 
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Bisting  principally  of  Adams'  Pearmain.  The  fruits, 
which  had  been  gathered  on  Jlarch  15.  1890, 
were  packed  on  the  20th,  and  placed  singly  in 
ordinary  paper  bags.  These  -svere  in  laj'ers,  and  the 
intervening  spaces  carefolly  filled  with  paper  shav- 
ings, a  piece  of  paper  the  length  of  half  the  box.  as 
it  was  divided  into  two  compartments,  being  laid 
between  each  layer ;  thus  there  was  little  chance 
of  injur)'.  The  fruits  were  in  admirable  condition, 
as  far  as  appearance  went,  and  in  colour  remarkably 
bright ;  but  the  flesh  was,  witli  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, very  dry  and  tasteless.  Jonathan  was  one  of 
the  best — it  is  of  rich  crimson  colour,  and  fairly 
crisp  and  sharp  in  flavour  ;  but  King  of  the  Pippins 
was  very  poor  in  quality,  absolutely  without  juice, 
dry.  and  unpleasant.  Hoover  seems  a  good  baking 
Apple,  unknown  in  England.  Ben  Davies,  a  fruit 
of  rich  colour,  has  a  flesh  as  tough  as  leather. 
Rymer  was  large  and  very  tough,  absolutely  uneat- 
able. Chamberlain's  Late  Scarlet  is  a  soft,  brightly- 
coloivred  Apple,  very  juicy.  One  Apple,  named 
Sutton's  SeecUing,  was  like  wool ;  it  had  no  flavour 
at  all.  The  other  box  was  packed  by  Mr.  Draper. 
Arthur's  Creek.  Victoria,  and  the  fruits  were 
wrapped  separately  in  tissue  paper,  and  so  closely 
packed  together,  that  not  a  single  specimen  came 
out  uninjured.  All  were  damaged  more  or  less,  and 
in  many  instances  tliey  were  quite  rotten.  In  this 
consignment  the  only  reaUy  good  examples  were 
those  of  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Clematis  coccinea  is  cliaiming  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Gardens.  It  is  a  hardy  thing,  but  delightful  in- 
doors. 

Eurybla  Gunniana.  —  This  delightful  Uttle 
flowering  shrub  comes  fi'om  Cambridge.  It  is  a  rare 
addition  to  our  garden  flora,  .ind  comes  into  flower  with 
our  own  Hawtliorn. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — A  floral  parade  aud 
feast  of  flowers  will  be  lield  probably  on  Thursday. 
June  26  next.  It  will  take  the  same  form  as  that 
of  last  year.     There  is  a  good  hst  of  prizes. 

Tulipa  macrospeila  is  oue  of  the  finest  Tuhps 
in  the  garden.  It  lias  the  habit  aud  appearance  of 
Gesner's  Tulip,  and  the  large  cup-shaped  flowers  are 
of  a  peculiarly  beautiful  bright  crimson-carmine  shade. 
A  single  bed  of  it  has  great  richness  and  beauty. 

A  spotted  Miltonia  vexillaria. — Mr.  G.  J. 
Catt.  Gi-appenli.Tll.  Hayes.  Warrington,  sends  us  some 
flowers  of  tiiis  in  which  the  lip  is  prettily  spotted  with 
crimson.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  considering  that 
the  plant  is  only  a  small  oue. 

Rubus  deliciosus.— Oueof  the  prettiest  pictures 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  recently  was  a 
plant  of  this  Rubus  clustering  against  a  wall  aud 
smothered  witli  the  large  white  fragrant  flowers.  It 
is  a  charming  shrub  also  for  a  lawn. 

Pentstemon  Menziesi.— A  very  pretty  rose- 
purple-flowered  Pentstemon  from  Cambridge.  We 
used  to  grow  it  at  one  time,  but  Hke  some  other  Pent- 
stemons  it  withers  away  generally  in  our  moist  English 
winters.  In  poor  soil  and  open  rock  gardens  it  ought 
to  do  pretty  well. 

Disa  racemosa.— This  Disa  makes  a  delightful 
group  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  Several  plants 
are  in  full  bloom,  each  bearing  a  number  of  rose- 
coloiu-ed  spikes  of  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  we  have  had  from  South  Africa,  and  should  be- 
come a  great  favourite. 

Justicia  magnifica.— Tins  is  oue  of  the  finest 
plants  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  It  is  a  hand- 
some plant,  with  a  fine  rosy  head  of  flowers  with  really 
noble  leaves.  We  shoidd  like  to  figure  it.  Some 
of  the  family  used  to  be  more  often  seen  in  greenliouses 
many  years  ago.  In  the  larger  class  of  house  we  sliould 
like  to  see  them  again.  The  leaves  of  magnifica  are 
each  over  a  fiiot  long. 

Cut-leaved  Xilac  is  distinct  and  delightfuh  It 
comes  from  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens.  The  old 
Rouen,  commonly  called  the  Persian,  does  not  seem  at 
all  known  in  counties  around  London,  as  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  and  Scot'aud.  When  weU  grown  it  is 
a  beautiful  shrub,  and  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  care  for  fine  open-air  things.  This  cut-leaved 
form  is  not  otherwise  different  from  the  other  varieties. 

Odontoglossum  maeulatum  anceps.  — 
Flowers  of  this  come  from  Mr.  Atkinson,  Aigburth, 
Liverpool.     They  represent  a  well  marked  form  ;    the 


sepals  rich  chocolate,  with  a  few  bands  of  greenish  yel- 
low showing  throuirli,  and  the  petals  of  a.  richer  shade 
of  the  same'  colour,  the  lower  half  deeply  blotched  with 
crimson-brown,  the  lip  coloured  in  the  same  way.  Itwas 
certificated  recently  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Broccoli  Buttons'  Bouquet.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Reading,  a  plant 
of  this  curious  Broccoli,  Its  peculiarity  is  that  on  the 
plant  around  tlie  usual  head  are  developed  from  five  to 
ten  subsidiary  heads,  all  of  which  are  fit  for  the  table. 
It  is  also  said  tn  be  very  hardy,  not  a  single  liead  hav- 
ing been  injured  I'V  frost, 

Flowrers  from  the  north.— Messrs,  Cocker  and 
Sous,  Aberdeen,  have  sent  us  a  very  uiteresting  gather- 
ing of  hardy  flowers.  Amongst  them  are  the  double 
Primroses,  which  grow  so  well  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, The  most  interesting  of  all  the  flowers  sent  was 
TroUius  asiaticus,  certainly  the  most  richly-coloured 
form  we  have  ever  seen.  Included  in  the  collection 
also  was  the  wild  form  of  the  Wallflower,  the  plants  of 
which  were  found  on  the  top  of  a  wall  12  feet  high,  and 
which  had  been  gi-owing  in  tliat  position  for  many  years. 

Two  distinct  Hoyas  are  H,  Paxtoni  .ind^  H, 
imperialis,  both  in  lil.iom  now  in  the  stove  at  Kew. 
Thev  represent  the  two  extremes  in  the  genus— the 
smallest  and  the  largest.  H.  Paxtoui  is  the  smallest 
and  occupies  a  pot ;  the  luxuriant  growth,  now^  beauti- 
fied with  thi>  peudent  clusters  of  small  wdiite  flowers, 
havintr  p.-nliar  elegance,  different  to  that  of  H.  im- 
perialis, «iiioli  is  trained  up  tlie  roof,  and  bears  au 
umbel  of  the  deeply-coloured  flowers.  Of  the  two  we 
prefer  tlie  little  Paxtoni. 

A  good  Carnation,— I  send  you  some  Carna- 
tion blooms  from  plants  grown  in  7-inch  pots  with 
from  four  to  seven  shoots  on  each  plant.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  yellow  Carnation  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  not  a  tree  kind.  The  growth  is  very  short.  Pride 
of  Penshurst,  which  I  also  grow,  does  not  produce 
such  large  blooms. — DORSET. 

*,,,*  A  fine  large  flower,  and  very  sweetly  scented, 
but,  unfortunately,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
flowers  sent,  subject  to  splitting. — Ed. 

Arctotises.  —  Among  many  other  charming 
plants  from  the  Cambridge  Garden,  Mr,  Lynch 
sends  us  a  group  of  these  beautiful  sub-tropical 
Arctotises.  In  depth  and  variety  of  colour  they 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  flowers  of  the  same 
class,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  north.  A.  revo- 
luta  is  delightful  in  colour;  so  are  A,  arborea, 
with  black  and  yellow  centre,  and  aureola,  which 
is  of  a  rich  splendid  tone.  It  was  figured  in  THE 
Gaedkx,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

The  "Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  is  open 
a^ain  for  this  season,  and  all  interested  in  Gourds 
and  tropical  climber  plants,  which  run  over  tlie 
rafters,  or  aquatics,  representing  the  finest  of  Water 
Lilies,  should  not  pass  by  this  structure,  whicli  is 
close  by  the  great  Palm  house.  At  the  present  time 
Solanum  'Wendlandi  is  in  full  flower,  also  the  Sa- 
cred Bean  (Nclumliium  speciosum)  and  a  variety  of 
Nympbsas.  One  of  the  richest  in  colour  is  the  deep 
violet-blue  N.  zanzibarensis,  and  another  of  a  paler 
colour  is  the  Berlin  variety  of  N.  stellata  ;  its  flowers 
are  of  a  deeper  blue  than  those  of  the  type,  and 
have  broader  segments.  The  stems  stand  fully  18 
inches  out  of  the  water,  higherthan  any  other  form. 
A  lovely  thing  is  N,  s.  albiflora.  also  the  rich  red  N. 
Lotus  rubrum  and  the  pale  canary-yellow  N.  Mar- 
liacea. 

Notes  from  Haarlem.— The  Irises  belonging 
to  the  Oncocyclus  group  are  this  year  particularly 
beautiful  with  me.  They  seem  to  have  derived  es- 
pecial advantage  from  the  very  warm  and  dry 
summer  of  la.st  year,  which  caused  the  rhizomes  to 
ripen  off  thoroughly.  Of  I.  iberica  I  never  before 
had  a  finer  display  ;  I,  susiana  is  showing  jilcnty  of 
spikes.  The  wonderful  I.  paradoxa  will  be  open 
within  a  few  days,  and  the  new  I,  lupina  (the 
Wolf's-fur  Iris)  opened  its  first  flower  a  day  or  two 
ago.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  extremely 
distinct  species  is  a  satiny  greenish  yellow,  deli- 
catelv  veined  all  over  with  brownish  black,  the  lip 
marked  with  a  large  black  blotch  in  the  centre ; 
to  this  small  group  of  Irises  it  is  a  decided 
acquisition.  Of  other  Irises,  the  fine  I,  Korolkowi 
and  its  varieties  well  deserve  a  word  of  praise.  A 
great  beautv  was  I,  Korolkowi  violacea  ;  the  flowers, 
borne  in  pairs,  are  of  a  good  size,  the  ground  colour 


a  pure  white,  veined  all  over  with  lilac,  the  inner 
segments  of  the  flower  a  dark  violet ;  it  is  a  very 
fine  flower.  I.  Leichtlini  presents  a  rather  singular 
combination  of  colours— bronze,  yellow,  rose,  and 
lilac  being  united  in  the  flower  segments.  Of 
liliaceous  plants,  none  now  surpass  the  Eremurus 
himalaicus.  a  .stately  plant  with  its  strong  spike 
and  large  raceme  composed  of  hundreds  of  pure 
white  flowers  :  the  display  of  the  magnificent  E. 
Bungei  with  its  splendid  golden  yellow-coloured 
spikes  also  promises  to  be  grand,— C,  G.  VAS 
TUBERGEN.  JrN, 

■Wood  Sorrels  at  Kew.— Not  the  least  interest- 
ing feature  at  Kew  now  is  the  Cactus  house,  where, 
be"sides  a  fine  variety  of  Pliyllocactuses  in  flower,  is 
a  rich  show  of  Oxalises,  or  Wood  Sorrels,  which 
have  run  over  the  stages  and  now  made  a  delight- 
ful picture  of  flower  beauty.  O.  brasiliensis  is  one 
that  all  who  want  a  bright'thingfor  a  warm  house 
should  have ;  it  has  rose-coloured  flowers,  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  Then  we  have  another 
charming  species  in  0.  Bowieana,  of  which  we  hope 
shortly  to  publish  a  coloured  plate ;  the  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  a  penny,  smooth,  and  of  a  shining 
crimson;  it  also  grows  freely  along  the  stages, 
running  here  and  there  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

Hardy  flowers  at  exhibitions.— One  of  the 

reasons,  tliouirh  pussiblv  not  the  chief,  of  the  decay 
of  miscellaneous  exhibitions  is  the  lack  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  those  who  compile  the  sche- 
dides.  The  same  things  that  were  the  glory  of  the 
shows  in  years  gone  by  are  still  shown  when  the 
public  have  long  since  sickened  of  the  formality 
and  stiffness  then  considered  beautiful  because  it 
was  the  fashion  to  like  such  things.  At  the  recent 
Aquarium  exhibition  direct  encouragement  was 
given  to  hardy  flowers,  a  hopeful  sign  that  through 
the  agencies"  of  tufted  Pansies,  large  masses  of 
Irises,  and  other  things  that  beautify  the  garden, 
the  shows  will  gain  in  interest  and  variety  of 
exhibits.  It  has  been  seen,  by  the  splendid  groups 
of  hardy  flowers  at  the  Royal  Botanic  shows,  that 
pretty  effects  can  be  obtained  with  their  help, 
and  by  offering  prizes  for  individual  flowers  they 
might 'still  further  aid  in  removing  that  sense  of 
.sameness  and  monotony  from  the  exhibitions  of 
the  present  day. 

Cineraria  aurita.— Those  who  admire  the 
graceful  beautv  of  the  true  C.  cruenta.  the  parent 
of  our  manv  florists'  varieties,  will  delight  in  this 
lovelv  Cineraria,  which  is  now  the  chief  plant  of 
interest  in  the  greenhouse  and  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  Imagine  a  plant  as  elegant  as  C.  cruenta,  but 
with  flowers  several  times  larger,  and  a  good  idea 
mav  be  gained  of  this  rare  species.  There  are 
sev'eral  specimens  all  in  full  flower,  and  creating  a 
prettv  lecture  of  slender  growth.  The  leaves  are 
rich  gi-een,  except  on  the  undersides,  where  there  is 
a  soft  felt-like  down,  which  also  covers  the  stems. 
The  flowers  are  each  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  borne 
in  branching  panicles,  and  bend  gracefully  with 
the  least  breath  of  wind.  A  note  appeared  on  it  in 
The  Gaeden,  April  19  (p.  357).  but  this  docs  not 
do  justice  to  the  plant.  This  when  about  3  feet  high 
and  in  full  bloom  makes  a  charming  group  for  the 
greenhouse.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  easily  in  the 
autumn.  Those  wdio  have  large  houses,  or  wish  to 
make  graceful  arrangements  of  plants,  should 
make  a  note  of  C.  aurita.  not  forgetting  also  C. 
cruenta,  now  in  perfection  in  the  Kew  greenhouse. 
Both  are  worth  good  culture,  but  in  the  eagerness 
to  acquire  the  florists'  varieties,  these  fine  flowers 
have  been  overlooked  ;  hence  their  scarcity  in  even 
good  gardens. 


Ifarcissus  poeticus  recurvus.— Is  it  unusual 
for  this  to  throw  two  flowers  like  biflorus.  and  tlie  latter 
to  throw  three  flowers  ?  In  several  instances  this  has 
occurred  in  my  garden  here  this  year.— HERBERT  .1. 
Adams.  Rofencath ,  Enfield. 

Fraiil;  i?!;;!-!/,- -V  very  common  occurrence. 

Names    of  plants.-£.  J.-Both  are  forms  (f 

Oncidium  Im-idum, G.  if,  C-A  very  nice  form  of 

Dendrobium  thvrsiflorum  ;  the  D.  Dalliousiauuni  with 
double  lip  is  only  one  of  those  freaks  which  all  floweis 
run  into  snmetinies.  arid  this  year  it  has  been  very  pre, 
raleut  amongst  Cattleyas.     Others  next  week. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 

REPLANTING  FOREST  GROUND. 

Geound  that  has  previou.sly  carried  a  crop  of 
timber  is  oon.siJered  by  many  to  be  incapable  of 
producing  a  second  croji  of  tlie  same  species  of 
trees   unless  it  is  allowed  to  lie  idle  for  a  series 
of  years.     However  plausible  this  may  appear, 
it  is  not  borne   out  by  actual  experience  and 
observation  when  proper  means  are  taken  to  at 
once  replant  the  ground  after  the  former  crop 
has  been  removed.     The  soil  that  is  suitable  for 
the   growth   and   healthy  development   of   any 
particular  species  of  tree  will  still  continue  to  be 
so,  and  in  place  of  being  exhausted  it  will  often 
produce  a  heavier  second  crop  than  was  the  first. 
For  example,  when  cutting  plantations  of  Ash, 
Oak,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Sallows,  etc., I  have  found 
that  the  trees  produced  from  the  roots  left  in 
the  ground  were  far  superior  to  such  as  had  been 
planted  in  fresh  soil.     Thi.s,  I  tliink,  is  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  soil  was  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted.      Pine    trees,    however,     are    widely 
different   in   many  respects   from  hard-wooded 
trees,  and  many  failures  have  occurred  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country  in  the  endeavour 
to  reafibrest  Pine  woodlands  immediately  after 
the  trees  had    been   cut   down   and   removed. 
This,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  helped  to  create  a 
prejudice   against   the   system.     If  we  inqxiire 
into  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  this, 
it  will  be  found  that   the   way  in   which   the 
ground    has    been    prepared    is    the   cause   of 
the  failure.      In   replanting   such   ground,  the 
first    step    to    be    taken   is   to   examine   it   to 
ascertain   whether   or  not   it    is   infested   with 
the  Pine  beetle  or  Pine  weevil,  and  if  so,  the 
stumps  and  roots  above  ground  should  be  scari- 
fied to  prevent  tlie  insects  from  depositing  their 
eggs  between  the  bark  and  wooii,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  number  of  tlieir  species.     The  bark 
and   surface   rubbish  should  then  be  collected 
and  burned.     The  next  stej)  is  to  have  all  drains 
and  water  channels  cleaned   out  and  put  in  a 
thorough  state  of  repair,  and  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  new  drains.     In  digging  the 
pits  for  the  plants  any  roots  of  the  former  trees 
should  be  picked  from  the  soil  as  tlie  work  pro- 
ceeds in  order  to  render  it  as  jnire  and  clean  for 
the  young  plants  as  possible.     The  surface  sod 
had  better  be  laid  on  theedgeof  the  pit  at  one  side 
and  the  subsoil  on  the  otlier,  and  be  allowed  to 
lie  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
for  at  least  six  mouths  before  planting  is  com- 
menced.    This  exposure  improves  the  soil  and 
renders  it  more  suitable  for  the  roots,  promotes 
their  growth,  and  gives  the  plants  a  good  start. 
When   planting  the   trees,  the   sod   should  be 
chopped  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  the  loose  friable  soil  used  for  covering  the 
roots.     In  this  way  I  have  replanted  forest  land 
with   perfect  success,   and   have,   therefore,  no 
hesitation     in    recommending    the    system    to 
others.  J,  B.  Web.ster. 


quent  management  will  consist  chiefly  in  cutting  to 
line  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  less  severely  this 
is  done  the  lietter,  unless  severe  primness  is  re- 
quired, in  which  case  the  shears  must  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  may  be  trusted.  It  is  far 
better,  however,  to  rough  prune  with  the  knife.  It 
is  right  to  add,  because  it  might  not  occur  to  the 
owner  of  a  property,  that  noble  Holly  hedges  may 
be  secured  by  leaving  the  trees  to  grow  entirely  un- 
checked and  without  any  pruning  whatever. 


Holly  hedges.— These  are  not  only  the  most 
compact,  impenetrable,  .and  the  handsomest  of  all 
hve  hedges,  but  they  may  be  safely  employed  under 
the  shade  of  large  trees,  where  Thorn  and  other 
hedge  trees  might  not  thrive.  The  best  time  to 
plant  is  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  thence  to 
the  end  of  September.  The  months  of  April  and 
May  are  also  suitable.  To  ensure  a  rapid  formation 
of  a  g09d  hedge,  plant  a  double  row  of  strong  nur- 
sery trees  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  cutting  back  any 
side-branches  that  interfere  with  close  planting. 
When  the  planting  is  finished  spread  a  mulch  of 
half-rotten  manure  2  inches  or  3  inches  thick  over 
the  roots.  They  should  not  be  touched  with  a 
knife  nor  shears  for  at  least  three  years,  for  every 
leaf  removed  will   check  the  growth.     The  subse- 


PLANTING  FOR  SHELTER. 
In  planting  merely  for  shelter,  it  is  usual  to  em- 
ploy common,  hardy,  fast-growing  trees.  I  have 
seen  the  Huntingdon  Elm  used  in  very  exposed 
places,  to  receive  the  first  fierce  blast  of  the  wind, 
with  good  effect.  It  grows  rapidty,  and  has  a 
less  stiff  and  more  elegant  appearance  than  the 
common  Elm  or  Oak.  Having  established  a  first 
line  as  a  sort  of  outwork  against  the  enemy,  better 
and  choicer  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  introduced. 
There  are,  of  course,  places  where  these  observa- 
tions on  the  importance  of  shelter  are  unnecessary. 
The  greatest  amount  of  shelter  will  commonly  be 
required  on  the  north  and  east  aspect,  though  there 
are  localities  where  the  west  winds  at  times  come 
with  the  force  of  a,  hurricane.  They  are  usually 
not  so  cold  and  cutting  as  those  from  the  east  or 
north  ;  still,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  shelter  in 
some  situations  against  their  destructive  force.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs 
many  tilings  have  to  be  thought  of  before  the  plan 
is  laid  down.  The  means  of  the  proprietor  will  in 
the  main  decide  the  question  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  materials  employed.  Planting  either  for  shelter 
or  general  effect  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  perma- 
nent work,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  to  do  it  imperfectly, 
either  by  deficient  preparation  of  the  sites,  or  by 
planting  cheap  and  inferior  subjects.  If  the  work 
be  well  done,  and  a  good  selection  suitable  for 
each  position  made,  it  will  annually  become  more 
valuable  and  interesting.  One  of  the  esdls  to  be 
avoided  is  thick  planting;  many  shrubberies  are 
utterly  ruined  by  that  and  subsequent  neglect. 
Thick  planting  would  do  no  harm  if  thinning  were 
attended  to  in  good  time  :  but  even  then  I  question 
the  advantage  of  iilanting:  many  masses,  except  it  be 
on  the  windward  side.  Besides,  buying  more  plants 
than  are  really  necessary  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  work. 

In  setting  out  positions  for  belts  or  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  bleak,  exposed  situations, 
where  the  soil  is  bad  or  inferior,  after  the  posi- 
tions are  marked  out  and  trenched,  soil  should,  if 
possible,  be  carted  from  other  positions  and  placed 
on  the  top  to  deepen  its  staple;  it  will  elevate  the 
site  and  give  the  planter  an  earlier  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  assistmg  the  development  of  his  ideas 
than  would  be  possible  if  planted  on  the  level.  The 
idea  of  planting  on  slightly  elevated  sites  may  per- 
haps be  cavilled  at  and  deprecated ;  but  the  extra 
depth  of  soil  obtamed,  and  the  freer  drainage  which 
is  secured,  add  so  much  to  the  warmth  of  the  soil, 
that  many  rare  plants  may  be  planted  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  their  succeeding  even  in 
otherwise  impossible  situations,  and  which  it  would 
be  almost  hopeless  to  think  of  planting  unless  some 
such  plan  were  adopted.  Every  experienced  planter 
knows  that  a  tree  about  whose  hardiness  there  may 
be  any  doubt  often  succeeds  on  a  raised  site,  when 
others  in  a  lower  situation  fail.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  raising  the  site  at  the  expense  of  depth  of 
soil.  The  elevated  surface  should  be  so  much 
added  to  its  depth — not,  as  I  have  sometimes 
known  to  be  done,  raising  the  surface  by  filling 
up  underneath  with  stones,  or  clay,  or  rubbish. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
that  much  mischief  has  been  done  by  planting 
what  ought  to  be  permanent  subjects  on  mounds 
of  stones ;  in  dry  seasons  the  plants  actually 
perish  for  want  of  water. 

Trees  planted  on  a  heap  of  stones  are  in  a  worse 
position  than  if  growing  in  a  thin  stratum  of  soil 
on  the  natural  rock,  so  far  as  regards  moisture.  It 
may  savour  somewhat  of  empiricism  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  rules  or  to  give  hints  about  a  matter  re- 
quiring a  special  study  of  all  the  connecting  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  which  would  be  altogether  of 


a  local  nature.  These  should,  and  must  be  thought 
out  on  the  spot ;  but  when  the  ideas  have  been 
matured  and  the  plan  arranged,  if  the  designer 
takes  hold  of  one  end  of  an  ordinary  wagon  rope, 
steps  out  boldly  with  the  rope  trailing  behind  him, 
with  a  couple  of  men  each  provided  with  an 
armful  of  pointed  stumps  to  stick  in  the  ground 
at  intervals  by  the  side  of  the  rope  as  it  glides 
along,  it  will  be  found  that  a  bolder,  freer,  and 
better  outline  has  been  obtained  in  a  few  minutes 
than  perhaps  would  or  could  be  secured  by  trust- 
ing to  the  eye  or  by  measurement.  I  have  seen 
both  plans  tried,  and  the  rope  plan  is  by  far  the 
best,  always  supposing  that  the  person  drawing  the 
rope  possesses  a  good  eve,  and  has  the  design 
well  arranged  in  his  head. 

In  making  alterations  involving  earth-moving — 
which  most  improvements  do — there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  deepening  of  the 
soil  where  the  better  and  choicer  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  are  intended  to  be  planted.  H. 


Soils  for  Oak  coppice. — In  regard  to  the  soils 
most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  Oak  coppice  little 
can  be  said,  as  it  grows  on  soils  of  very  diverse 
qualities.  It  thrives  moderately  well  on  very  poor 
soils,  if  naturally  dry  or  well  drained.  The  most 
suitable  soil  is  a  good  loam  mixed  with  sand,  and 
on  a  subsoil  of  clay  and  gi'avel ;  it  also  thrives  well 
on  a  light  sandy  soil,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil  when  suf- 
ficiently drained.  I  have  also  seen  a  very  good  crop 
of  coppice  cut  from  a  black  mossy  soil  resting  on 
a  subsoil  of  clay.  Perhaps  the  most  unsuitable 
soil  is  marsh  that  cannot  be  properly  drained.  It 
would  be  much  more  profitable  to  cease  cultivat- 
ing the  Oak  in  those  bad  soils,  and  to  plant  them 
with  Alder  or  Black  Italian  Poplar.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  attempt  to  grow  Alder  and  Oak  together 
in  these  damp  places,  as  the  Alder  grows  more 
quickly  and  cleaner  by  itself.  The  most  important 
thing  in  regard  to  soils  is  proper  drainage.  The 
granulated  particles  of  undrained  damp  soils  be- 
ing quite  glued  together  from  the  effect  of  stag- 
nant water,  there  is  but  a  limited  circulation  of 
air,  and  the  admission  of  rain  water  is  obstructed 
by  the  same  cause.  Rain  water  is  one  of  our 
best  natural  fertilisers,  and  when  allowed  to 
freely  percolate  into  a  properly  drained  or  natur- 
ally dry  soil,  it  assists  regularly  and  steadily  in 
decomposing  the  mineral  and  organic  ingredients 
of  the  soil,  and  thus  these  are  turned  into  food 
fit  to  be  imbibed  by  the  roots.  Drainage  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  sod  and  provides  a  greater 
range  of  feeding  surface  for  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
It  also  encourages  the  production  of  spongioles, 
and  enables  the  roots  to  extend  their  ramifications, 
both  in  a  perpendicular  and  lateral  direction.  Stag- 
nant water  is  destitute  of  those  ingredients,  such 
as  carbonic  acid  and  the  alkaline  substances  that 
tend  to  promote  the  sound  and  vigorous  gi'owth  of 
trees.  It  is  also  considerably  impregnated  with 
vegetable  putridity,  which  is  inimical  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  trees.  On  cold  damp  soils  the  young 
wood  is  very  imperfectly  ripened  in  autumn,  and 
the  first  sharp  frost  generally  destroys  a  great  many 
of  the  leading  tops  and  young  grovpths  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches.  On  marshy  situations 
with  a  humid  atmosphere,  want  of  efficient  drain- 
age keeps  the  roots  in  a  state  of  semi-activity  during 
the  whole  winter,  and  for  want  of  sufficient  repose 
they  grow  very  feebly.  On  black  mossy  soils  with 
a  clay  subsoil,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  lay 
out  the  drains  24  feet  apart,  and  to  have  them  30 
inches  deep,  while  on  soils  with  a  non-retentive 
bottom,  drains  34  feet  apart  and  24  inches  deep 
have  been  found  sufficient. — G. 

Tlie  Ash. — In  the  Ash,  beauty  of  foliage  gene- 
rally accompanies  elegance  of  form.  The  way  in 
which  the  branches  first  start  off  with  a  growth 
close  to  the  stem,  then  gradually  assume  a  gi-actful 
sweep,  often  ending  with  a,  recurvate  form,  is  highly 
effective.  When  fairly  sheltered,  the  Ash  retains 
its  leaves  of  a  lively  green  in  a  mild  autumn  longer 
than  most  other  trees.  It  is  seldom  very  handsome 
in  old  age,  as  the  new  growths  which  start  from 
broken  branches  and  from  the  trunk  after  acci- 
dents do  not  harmonisewith  the  ruin. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— fi^A-«tj)air«. 


Rose  Garden. 

ROSE  PROSPECTS. 
Roses  usually  benefit  much  in  May  through 
heavy  rains  or  thunderstorms,  less  because  their 
roots  are  thirsty  than  because  their  tops  are 
dusty.  Young  and  tender  foliage  is  less  able  to 
clear  off  the  dust  than  that  which  has  reached 
greater  maturity.  This  is  hai-dly  what  might  be 
expected  at  first  sight,  for  extension  of  growth, 
enlargement  of  area,  by  spreading  the  dust 
wider,  might  be  assumed  to  loosen  its  hold. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  tender  the 
leaf,  the  more  easily  ami  the  more  deeply  the 
dust  penetrates,  and  the  stronger  its  adhesive 
power.  A  heavy  thunderstorm,  such  as  we  had 
last  night,  is  the  best  of  aH  cures  for  dust  ou 
Roses  or  other  plants.  And  seldom  has  Rose 
foliage  looked  more  clean  and  promising  than  it 
does  ou  this  20th  day  of  May.  It  has  often  been 
more  vigorous  and  of  greater  length,  for  since 
the  latest  sharp  bites  into  the  bark  and  sub- 
stance of  Rose  wood  the  plants  have  been  some- 
what shy,  charm  the  weather  for  a  few  hours  or 
days  ever  so  softly  or  winuingly.  Neither  have 
many  Roses  as  yet  got  over  the  hard  frost  grips 
of  the  early  spring  ;  hence  many  of  them  have 
been  late.  Up  to  and  through  the  middle  of 
May  the  soil  has  been  cold  and  wetter  than 
usual.  The  earth  conditions  of  our  Rose  roots 
have  joined  forces  with  their  frost-bitten  tops 
to  hold  them  back,  so  that,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  Teas  on  walls,  lateness  and  small  size 
have  been  prominent  features  in  our  Rose 
prospects  in  May  up  till  now.  Already  the  tide 
seems  to  have  turned  and  to  have  set  in  in 
favour  of  a  prosperous  Rose  season.  The  result 
promises  a  great  gain  in  time  as  well  as  of  force. 
Should  the  present  vigour  and  activity  proceed 
without  further  reverse  or  check,  June  rather 
than  July  may  yet  be  pre-eminently  the  month 
of  Roses,  to  the  justification  of  the  poets  and 
believers  in  old  fashions,  associations,  and 
seasons. 

Turning  from  fancies  to  facts,  the  recent 
storms  of  thunder  and  rain  have  cleared  otf  or 
checked  insect  pests  as  effectually  as  the  soot 
and  the  dust  ;  in  fact  it  can  hardly  do  the  one 
without  the  other  ;  for  just  as  cleanliness  is  the 
parent  of  health,  so  dirt  of  all  sorts  is  the  happy 
breeding-ground  of  insects  of  all  kinds.  Thrips 
and  scale  are  seldom  troublesome  among  Roses 
under  good  cultivation,  and  maggot  and  aphides 
have  nut  been  troublesome  this  season.  Heavy 
rains,  however,  are  even  more  useful  as  pre- 
ventives to  insects  than  as  cures.  The  new  sup- 
plies of  food  that  they  either  tap  afresh  or  pre- 
sent contribute  to  that  vigour  that  grows  out  or 
off  so  many  insects.  Should  aphides,  maggots, 
or  other  Rose  pests  appear,  however,  lose  not 
an  hour  in  destroying  the  first  intruder.  It  is 
ever  important  in  the  highest  Rose  culture  to 
watch  the  signs  of  the  appearing  of  some  of 
them,  and  thus  to  be  forearmed  for  the  mastery 
over  them.  For  example,  one  of  the  surest  signs 
of  the  near  approach  of  flights  of  aphides  is  the 
advent  of  swarms  of  ants.  The  latter  precede 
the  former  with  as  unerring  certainty  as  the 
night  the  day,  inasmuch  as  the  aphides  seldom 
or  never  invade  our  Roses  in  flying  swarms, 
but  are  carried  on  to  them  by  the  more  plodding 
and  industrious  ants.  Now,  as  the  ants  also 
love  sweetness,  they  may  be  easily  dislodged  or, 


what  is  better  still,  prevented  from  lodging  on 
our  Rose  leaves  and  branchlets  by  syringing  the 
Rose  trees  with  tobacco  water  or  Quassia  tea. — 
D.  T.  F. 

So  far  this  month  has  been  specially  favour- 
able to  the  Roses,  and  at  present  the  prospects  of  a 
good  bloom  are  very  favourable.  Every  shoot  is 
breaking  with  customary  vigour  even  upon  such 
supposed  tender  kinds  as  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Niphetos.  The  advan- 
tage of  early  autumn  planting  is  most  apparent 
now,  for  groups  that  were  planted  last  November 
are  much  stronger  in  growth  than  others  which 
from  unavoidable  circumstances  were  not  planted 
till  February  and  March.  Numerous  are  the  pests 
which  at  times  attack  the  Rose,  but  green-fly  is 
generally  first.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  buds  have 
burst  green-fly  appears.  Green-fly  may  be  checked, 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is  more  effectual  than 
Fir  tree  oil,  which  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about 
half  a  pint  to  two  gallons  of  water  and  syringed 
over  the  plants  at  once  destroys  them.  For 
Roses  in  the  open  ground  I  adopt  a  simple  and 
very  economical  plan  by  having  a  little  of  the  mix- 
ture in  a  basin  or  earthenware  bowl  into  which  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  can  be  dipped.  By  this  means 
little  or  none  is  wasted.  The  operation  needs  care, 
as  the  young  shoots  are  easily  broken,  but  as  they 
lengthen  they  become  more  pliable,  and  as  the 
aphides  congregate  upon  the  tips  of  the  shoot  it  is 
generally  possible  to  dip  a  suflicient  length  of  the 
shoot  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  pest.  Mil- 
dew has  already  made  its  appearance  upon  some 
plants  of  Mme.  Eerard  upon  a  wall.  Dusting 
with  sulphur  is  a  tedious  process,  and  often  it  is 
not  possible  to  distribute  sulphur  all  over  the 
affected  parts,  whilst  its  greatest  drawback  is  its 
disfigurement  of  the  Rose  foliage.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  use  sulphur,  as  a  more  easily  applied,  more 
quickly  effectual  and  less  disfiguring  remedy  for  this 
pest  is  to  be  had  in  sulphide  of  potassium.  At  the 
present  time,  when  the  foliage  is  young  and  tender, 
it  must  not  be  used  too  strong,  a  solution  con- 
taining a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium to  one  gallon  of  water  being  ample.  Later 
on  if  mildew  appears  when  the  foliage  is  stronger, 
the  solution  may  contain  half  an  ounce  of  the  sul- 
phide to  the  same  proportion  of  water.  It  is  best 
applied  by  the  syringe,  wetting  the  entire  bush  by 
covering  it  with  a  fine  spray.  It  is  equally  as 
effectual  whether  applied  in  the  evening  or  early 
morning,  but  perhaps  the  evening  application  is 
the  best,  as  the  mixture  does  not  then  so  quickly 
evaporate.  A  dull  day,  too,  may  be  chosen  for  the 
application,  but  when  once  mUdew  appears  it  is 
well  not  to  delay,  but  to  seize  the  first  opportunity, 
as  it  spreads  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  little 
green  caterpillar,  which  is  often  so  troublesome, 
devouring  leaf  and  flower-bud  also,  is  this  year 
up  till  the  present  almost,  if  not  entirely  absent. 
It  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  pests  when  present,  as  it 
generally  manages  to  make  itself  secure  between 
or  rolled  up  in  the  foliage  where  insecticides  if 
applied  cannot  reach  it.  In  this  case  recourse 
must  be  had  to  hand-picking. — A.  H. 


TEA  ROSES  IN  POTS. 
The  crop  of  flowers  that  may  be  expected  from  pot- 
grown  Tea  Roses  next  winter  and  spring  is  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  on  how  the  plants  are  managed 
during  the  summer  from  the  time  that  the  principal 
blooming  is  over  up  to  autumn.  Unless  they  are 
carefully  and  liberally  treated  after  flowering,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  make  good  the  strength  they  have 
lost,  a  falling  off  will  be  seen  in  both  the  size  and 
quantity  of  the  flowers.  Asa  rule  strong  wood  makes 
fine  flowers.  Plants  that  were  forced  so  as  to  begin 
blooming  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  year 
will  soon  require  potting.  This  operation  should 
be  done  every  year  with  the  Tea  varieties  when 
they  have  been  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  comparative 
rest.  When  in  good  condition  the  Teas  are  never 
wholly  dormant.  The  repotting  is  necessary  to 
admit  of  the  old  soil  being  replaced  with  new  which 
is  requisite,  for  though  much  may  be  done  to  keep 
up  its  fertility  by  the  regular  application  of  ma- 
nure in  one  form  or  other.'still  the  roots  extract 


some  elements  from  the  soil  which  cannot  easily 
be  replaced  by  ordinary  manures.  Nothing  but 
the  best  loam  should  be  used ;  it  ought  to  be 
rather  heavy  than  light  in  texture.  In  localities 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  I  should  advise 
yellow  clay  or,  better  still,  marl  if  it  can  be  had 
being  mixed  freely  with  the  loam.  Whichever  is 
added  should  be  well  pulverised  by  being  allowed 
to  get  thoroughly  dried  through  in  the  sun,  after 
which  if  slightly  moistened  it  will  crumble  down 
into  small  bits.  This  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
rotten  manure  is  the  next  best  soil  to  loam  that  is 
heavy  enough  to  require  sand  with  it.  As  much  of 
the  old  material  should  be  got  rid  of  as  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  roots,  any  breakage  of  which 
must  be  avoided,  for  even  under  the  best  cultivation 
they  are  not  too  numerous.  In  the  size  of  pots 
used  it  is  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  size  of  the 
plants  and  the  more  or  less  vigorous  nature  of  the 
variety.  Overpotting  should  be  avoided.  Drain 
well  and  secure  the  drainage,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
soil  getting  carried  down  into  it,  by  a  layer  of 
fibrous  matter  on  the  top  of  the  crocks.  The  soil 
can  scarcely  be  made  too  solid  in  the  pots.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  pots  too  full,  and 
room  should  be  left  to  admit  of  sufficient  water 
being  given  at  one  application  to  moisten  the 
soil  all  through.  After  potting,  the  plants  should 
be  stood  for  a  time  in  a  house  or  pit  where 
the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  a  little  closer 
than  ordinary,  so  as  to  encourage  root  action. 
Where  the  intention  is  to  have  the  plants  in  the 
best  possible  condition  they  should  never  be  ex- 
posed out  of  doors.  Where,  as  often  happens  for 
want  of  room,  tbere  is  no  recourse  except  turn- 
ing them  out,  strict  attention  must  be  given  to 
watering,  and  also  to  seeing  that  mildew,  green  fly, 
or  red  spider  are  not  allowed  to  infest  them.  If 
any  of  these  pests  are  permitted  to  gain  a  footing, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  plants  to  do  well.  T.  B. 


ROSES  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE. 
Gradually,  yet  surely,  Roses  are  getting  off  ex- 
hibition and  dinner  tables,  and  out  of  beds  and 
borders  into  new  places  of  higher  honour  and 
greater  power  in  landscapes  and  pleasure  grounds. 
No  plants  have  suffered  more  from  being  over- 
fettered  and  confined  than  Roses.  Most  of  their 
natural  grace  and  beauty  has  been  cut  or  squeezed 
out  of  them  through  art,  so-called,  and  whfle 
nothing  could  rob  individual  blooms  of  their  beauty 
or  fragrance,  Rose  plants  have  all  too  often  been 
dwarfed  into  insignificance,  or  stilted  into  ugliness 
through  our  stereotyped  means  of  culture.  Yet 
there  are  few  families  of  plants  that  furnish  a 
richer  variety  of  form,  colour,  stature,  and  habit 
than  the  Rose,  In  order  to  develop  to  the  full  the 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  special  sjiecies  or  varieties 
of  the  Rose,  the  chief  thing  is  to  let  them  alone. 
Furnish  each  plant  or  each  group  with  suflicient 
space,  and  leave  it  to  fill  and  adorn  it  in  its 
own  good  time.  Then,  and  only  then,  shall  we 
discover  anything  of  the  wonderful  capacities 
of  the  Rose  in  the  rich  and  varied  furnishing 
of  landscapes.  Now  and  then  a  monster  Dog 
Rose  or  Sweet  Brier  draping  a  living  or  garnish- 
ing a  dead  pollard  in  a  wood  or  hedgerow,  or 
a  huge  Tea,  Noisette,  Ayrshire,  or  other  Rose 
rambling  at  will  in  a  rich  soil,  affords  us  glimpses 
of  the  marvellous  powers  and  the  inexhaustible 
richness  of  the  Rose  in  the  furnishing  and  ennobling 
of  landscapes. 

Fancy  such  masses  multiplied  by  scores  or  fifties, 
as  they  might  readily  be,  and  we  should  virtually 
have  new  and  brighter  landscapes.  Land  is  now 
cheap  and  plentiful ;  some  of  it  is  running  to  weeds 
—the  dreary,  depressing  landscape  of  the  sluggard — 
for  lack  of  higher,  better  crops.  Now  is  therefore 
the  time  to  form  new  landscapes  or  glorious  masses 
of  Roses,  or  light  up  the  old,  dreary  monotonous 
landscapes  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  with 
gleams  and  groups  of  beautiful  Roses.  To  evolve 
to  anything  like  the  full  extent  the  landscape- 
making  capacity  of  Roses,  their  branchlets  must 
be  left  as  wild  and  free  as  their  blossoms.  Many 
of  them  from  the  character  of  their  growth 
might  be  improved  through  being  run  up  trees  or 
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stout  stakes  of  a  rough  or  rustic  character,  such  as 
young  Larch  trees  with  the  branches  or  parts  of 
them  left  on  as  snags.  But  once  mounted,  they 
should  be  left  alone  if  a  maximum  of  beauty  is  to 
be  realised.  The  great  desideratum  demanded  in 
our  landscape  is  more  of  Nature  and  less  of  art. 
Roses  planted  with  judgment  and  left  to  themselves 
afterwards,  will  be  sure  to  run  out  into  natural 
channels.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  of  late  years  semi- 
natm-al  Roses  moulding  and  modifying  such  a 
necessarily  artificial  landscape  as  that  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  so-called  rosery  there  has 
always  been  the  weakest  part  of  those,  on  the 
whole,  charming  grounds.  The  site  was  too  bleak, 
the  arches  too  high  to  become  richly  and  fully 
draped  with  Roses.  But  in  the  beds  and  borders 
of  late  years,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Head, 
many  Roses  have  been  given  their  heads  as  single 
plants  and  in  groups,  and  these  are  rising  rapidly 
in  stature  and  growing  into  more  profuse  beauty 
and  exerting  a  more  beneficent  and  telling  influence 
on  the  landscape  every  year.  It  is  only  needful  to 
contrast  these  spiral  climbing  or  bush  Roses  with 
the  dwarfs  that  may  yet  be  met  with  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere,  to  see  their 
marvellous  difference  and  absolute  contrast  in 
landscape  effects.  Planters  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  Roses  are  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  in  the 
landscape  without  a  flower  at  all.  In  what  other 
family  of  plants  shall  we  find  such  endless  variety 
of  size,  form,  colour,  habit  of  leaf  and  branch  ? 
Mass  Roses  in  sufficient  bulk,  blend  their  statures 
wisely,  and  pose  them  skilfully  in  relation  to  other 
subjects,  and  where  else  shall  we  find  such  tender 
spring  tints  or  more  varied  or  brilliant  summer  and 
autumnal  tints  than  among  Rose  leaflets  and 
branchlets  7  And  the  flowers  so  full  of  sentiment,  so 
indescribable  in  their  fragrance  and  their  beauty 
are  superadded  gifts  and  graces  over  and  above 
their  permanent  beauty  in  the  landscape.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  hips.  We  have  nothing  like 
them  in  Nature;  their  size,  their  prodigality,  their 
brilliance  light  up  the  landscape,  and  seldom  fail  to 
excite  attention  and  command  admiration. 

D.  T.  F. 

MOSS    ROSES. 

Why  is  it  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  Moss  Roses  ?  Most  establishments  of 
any  importance  whatever  can  make  a.  good  show 
with  the  ordinary  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Tea-scented, 
and  other  sorts,  but  comparatively  few  can  boast  Of 
a  single  bush  worth  looking  .at  of  JIoss  Roses.  This 
is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  and,  moreover,  one 
to  be  much  regretted,  for  what  class  of  Roses  is 
more  interesting,  more  beautiful,  and  sweeter  than 
that  now  under  notice  1 

At  this  present  moment  I  could  mention 
a  nobleman's  garden  where  everything  is  carried 
out  on  an  elaborate  scale  and  where  an  exten- 
sive collection  exists,  but  not  a  single  specimen  of 
a  Moss  Rose  can  be  seen.  This  is  but  a  typical  case. 
There  are  many  others  of  a  similar  character. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Moss  Roses  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  will,  under  good  management,  thrive 
well  in  most  gardens.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  to  plant  them  in  a  cold  or 
unkindly  soil  is  to  court  failure,  and  this  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  would-be  cultivators. 
To  produce  the  best  results  a  rich  and  rather  dry 
soil  is  essential,  and  given  this,  the  majority  of  this 
charming  section  will  flourish  and  produce  satis- 
factory results.  The  best  specimen  of  a  Moss 
Rose  I  ever  saw  was  growing  in  a  cottage  garden 
in  Hampshire,  and  on  a  soil  of  a  gravelly  nature. 
It  was  the  common  or  old  Moss,  and  the  bush 
measured  nearly  5  feet  in  diameter.  No  regard 
was  ever  paid  to  pruning  it.  with  the  exception 
of  cutting  out  an  occasional  dead  branch  or  thin- 
ning it  as  required,  and  yet  under  tliis  soiuewhat 
rough  treatment  it  rarely  failed  to  produce  an 
immense  quantity  of  beautiful  flowers  during  the 
summer  months.  A  dry.  but  sheltered  bank  is  an 
excellent  position  for  Moss  Roses,  and  there  a 
dozen  or  two  bushes  may  be  planted  with  ad- 
vantage. Some  years  ago  I  had  a  sloping  bank 
filled  with  these  Roses,  containing  some  fifty  or 


sixty  bushes,  under  my  charge  in  a  northern  gar- 
den, and  by  giving  them  annual  dressings  of  de- 
cayed manure  tlie  trees  made  vigorous  growth, 
and  produced  abundance  of  bloom. 

Occasionally  one  sees  attempts  to  grow  the  Moss 
Rose  as  a  standard,  but  the  system  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  The  common  Hybrid  Per- 
petual receives  sufficient  barbarous  treatment  when 
grown  on  this  mop-stick  method  without  practising 
it  on  such  a  beautiful  subject  as  the  Moss  Rose. 
But  even  were  there  anything  in  the  system  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended  here,  for  as  standards  the 
Moss  Roses  will  not  flourish.  They  will  grow  for  a 
few  years,  struggle  for  existence  a  short  time 
longer,  and  eventually  die.  Establish  them  on 
their  own  roots,  and  how  different  the  result.  If 
properly  treated  the  plants  will  quickly  form 
bushes  several  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  in 
height,  to  say  nothing  of  the  masses  of  rich  blos- 
som they  produce  under  this  method  of  culture. 

As  pillar  Roses  some  of  the  strongest  growing 
kinds  may  also  be  utilised,  inasmuch  as  they  will 
attain  a  height  of  nearly  S  feet  when  planted  in  a 
kindly  soil  and  favourable  position.  The  old  Moss, 
which  has  pale  rose-coloured  flowers  of  a  good  size, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation,  is  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Baronne  de  Wassenaer, 
which  produces  clusters  of  bright  rcil  flowers,  is  also 
suitable  for  pillars,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in 
re_;ard  to  Captain  Ingram  (dark  maroon)  and 
Clemence  Beaugrand  (bright  pink).  The  'J'inwell 
or  Damask  Moss,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  will  be 
also  found  suitable  for  pillars  in  a  good  position. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  producing  exceptionally 
large  foliage  and  well-mossed  flowers  of  a  rose 
colour.  John  Cranston,  again,  is  a  good  grower, 
and  may  therefore  be  put  into  use  for  this  purpose, 
as  also  may  Luxembouig  and  Princess  Adelaide. 
The  two  first  of  these  three  have  crimson  flowers, 
and  the  other  light  pink. 

The  varieties  mentioned  may,  of  course,  be  also 
grown  as  bushes,  but  in  addition  to  them  there  are 
other  kinds  equally  worthy  of  notice.  White  Bath, 
for  instance,  is  a  beautiful  Rose  when  seen  at  its 
best,  and  it  is  surprising  that  this  variety  is  so  little 
thought  of.  The  flowers  are  white,  well  mossed, 
and  make  a  charming  button-hole  when  in  the 
bud.  Another  white  variety  with  well-mossed 
flowers  may  be  found  in  Unique,  which  is  like  the 
last  named,  but  a  moderate  gi-ower.  Lanei.  with 
rosy-crimson  flowers,  is  also  deserving  of  a  passing 
notice,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Eclatante, 
Princess  Alice,  Etna,  and  others. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  varieties  bloom  during  the 
summer,  but  there  are  autumn  blooming  Moss 
Roses,  and  to  these  a  brief  reference  may  be  made 
in  passing.  They  are  generally  known  as  perpetual 
Moss  Roses,  and  require  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  others.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
them,  but  Mme.  Edouard  Ory  is,  perhaps,  among 
the  best.  It  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  but  pro- 
duces abundance  of  bright  rosy-crimson  blooms, 
Mme.  Soupert  and  Salet  have  red  flowers.  For  pro- 
ducing beautiful  white  buds.  Perpetual  White  is  one 
of  the  best  of  this  class,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  good 
grower. 

As  regards  the  pruning  of  Moss  Roses  much 
might  be  said.  That  this  is  imperfectly  understood 
is  only  too  evident  by  the  number  of  failures  which 
take  place.  There  are  some  varieties  that  require 
close  pruning,  and  there  are  others  that  should 
have  little  or  no  pruning  whatever.  White  Bath 
and  Princess  Royal,  for  instance,  I  have  found 
flower  best  when  pruned  closely ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  varieties  as  Luxembourg  and  the 
old  Moss  undoubtedly  do  best  when  sparingly 
pruneil.  A  safe  rule,  however,  is  to  prune  accord- 
ingtothe  growth.  For  example,  the  weak  and  mode- 
rate growers  should  be  pruned  rather  hard,  while 
the  strong  and  robust  kinds  may  be  pruned  but 
very  little.  Follow  this  rule  and  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  Roses,  other  matters  being  favourable,  will 
be  the  result.  C.  L. 


best  twenty  Roses  in  each  section,  as  I  conteijiplate 
apportioning  a  part  of  my  garden  and  greenhouse 
to  the  growing  of  some  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
shall  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  assist  me  in  the  matter — the  cataloguesare 
so  very  confusing.  Is  there  such  a  Rose  as  Homer  ? 
and  would  you  classify  it  among  the  above  ? — A. 
COPPIN. 

*^*  The  best  twenty  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  — 
Violette  Bouyer 
Viscouutess  Folkestone 
Suzanue-Marie       Rodoca- 

nachi 
Duke  of  Ediuhiu*gli 
Louis  Van  Houtte 
FraU(,'ois  Michelon 
Baroness  Rothschild 
Merveille  de  Lyou 
Captain  Cliristy 


A.  K.  Williams 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet 
Ulricli  Bruuner 
La  France 
Mrs.  Joliu  Laing 
Ah'red  Colomh 
Charles  Lefeh\Te 
Etienue  Levet 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 
Marie  Fiuger 
Marquise  de  Castellane 
The  best  twenty  Teas  are 


Catherine  Mermet 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
Marechal  Nifl 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon 
Innocente  Pirola 
Niphetos 

Souvenir  d'uu  Ami 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Priuce 
Jean  Duoher 


Hon.  Edith  Gifford 
The  Bride 
Anna  tJlivier 
Mme.  Lamhard 
Mme.  Ho.-ite 
Mme.  Bravy 
Ruheus 

Caroline  Kuster 
Perle  dcs  Jardius 
Francisca  Kruger 
No  Roses,  as  a  class,  surpass  the  Teas  for  pot  cul- 
tivation, and  the  twenty  Teas  above  named  are  all 
good  under  glass.  Of  Hybrids,  the  best  for  pots 
are  those  which  show  most  the  influence  of  Teas, 
such  as  La  France,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Grace 
Darling,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
&c.  There  is  a  Tea  Rose  called  Homer,  but  it  is  small 
and  faulty  in  sliape,  and  in  no  way  worth  growing. 
Perhajis  Mr.  Coppin  has  not  come  across  the  report 
of  the  National  Rose  Conference,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
October,  1889,  and  containing  tabulated  selections 
of  Roses  for  special  purposes  and  much  useful  in- 
formation in  a  concise  form. — T.  W.  GlEDLESTONE. 


Selection  of  Roses. — Would  you  kindly  give 
me  the  names  of  wliat  you  consider  to  be,  say,  the 


AMONG  THE  ROSES  IN  MAY,  1890. 

May  is  one  of  the  most  trying  months  of  the  twelve 
for  insects.  The  aphides  too  often  come  in  flights  dur- 
ing the  month.  Fewer  none  may  be  visible  to-day ;  to- 
morrow the  young  Rose  shoots  may  be  black  or 
green  with  fly.  It  is  not  for  us  to  reason  why,  but  to 
clear  them  ofl:  with  finger  and  thumb,  aphis  brush, 
or  a  dose  of  tobacco  water.  And  then  among  the 
shoots  there  are  lurking  fat  aphides  and  swarms  of 
caterpillars,  which  must  be  jjicked  ofl:  and  promptly, 
destroyed.  Nasty  work  most  of  this,  but  love  for 
the  Roses  to  come  makes  all  such  burdens  light  and 
even  pleasant. 

Having  cleared  the  Roses  of  insect  pests,  it  is 
equally  important  to  clear  them  of  the  enemies  of 
their  own  household.  There  are  suckers  above  and 
suckers  below,  and  a  surplus  of  weakly  or  worthless 
shoots.  The  plague  of  suckers  is  mostly  per- 
sistent and  troublesome.  Hardly  has  one  lot  been 
brushed  ofl^  when  a  second  or  many  successional 
crops  appear.  They  are  robbers  of  the  most  in- 
satiable sort,  and  must  be  suppressed  early  if 
flowers  and  plants  are  to  reach  perfection. 

Superfluous  weakly,  mildewed,  or  misshapen 
shoots  are  almost  as  demoralising  as  suckers,  and 
should  be  removed  early  if  the  sap  that  is  about  to 
be  wasted  on  such  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
bloom  or  shoots  left.  Mildew  and  red  rust  seldom 
make  their  appearance  so  early,  but  should  they 
do  so,  every  shoot  infested  with  either  should  be 
removed  carefully  witliout  disturbing  or  distributing 
the  mycelium,  placed  in  boxes,  and  be  burned  at 
once  :  then  dress  the  Roses  overhead  with  sulphur 
or  sulphate  of  potassium.  Occasionally  Roses,  es- 
pecially climbing  Roses  on  walls,  dwelling  or  out- 
houses, may  get  dry  at  the  roots  in  May ;  if  so, 
ch'ench  them  through  and  through  with  sewage, 
soapsuds,  or  manure  water.  Any  beds  or  borders 
assumed  to  be  dry  will  greatly  benefit  from 
similar  drenchings.  Whereas  solid  dressings  on 
beds  can  hardly  ever  come  amiss  to  Roses,  however 
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disagreeable  they  maj-  prove  to  their  fair  cultiva- 
tors in  JIay.  To  prevent  the  latter,  dressings  of 
guano,  bones,  or  other  comparatively  inofTensivc 
solid  or  liquid  manures  should  be  used  in  summer, 
though  some  fair  rosarians  do  not  object  to  ha\o 
their  roseries  converted  into  something  akin  to  a 
fannyard  if  they  can  only  win  prizes  through  such 
rich  "feeding.  On  poor  soils  Briers  for  liudding 
should  be  well  fed  in  May,  as  few  things 
foster  early  breaks  and  vigorous  growths  so  favour- 
able to  successful  budding  as  the  rich  feeding  of 
Briers  through  Mav  and  the  early  part  of  June. 
"  D.  T.  F. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose.— Was  not  "G."  drawing 
slightly  upon  his  imagination  when  he  wrote  of  a 
Mar^ciial  Niel  Rose  as  blooming  for  months.  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  this  Rose,  but  have 
rarely  found  the  bloom  from  one  house  to  e-xtend 
over  a  month,  much  less  several  months.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  variety  to  bloom  with  wonderful 
profuseness,  but  also  with  considerable  identity  of 
time.  A  giant  tree  may  be  full  of  buds  one  day 
and  not  one  left  unexpanded  in  three  weeks.  The 
great  fault  of  the  Rose  is  that  it  gives  so  little  suc- 
cession of  bloom,  the  one  crop  of  the  year  being  all 
too  soon  over.  With  respect  to  colour,  I  have 
found  richness  of  hue  in  shaded  and  exposed 
flowers.  Colouring  is  on  the  whole  rather  erratic. 
Without  doubt  deeper  colour  is  found  in  May  than 
in  April,  because  tliere  is  more  light.  E\'en  then 
colour  varies  very  much,  some  flowers  being  almost 
rich  orange  and  others  pale  yellow. — A.  D. 


Public  Gardens. 

THORNS  IN  GREENWICH  PARK. 

All  who  admire  Thorns,  noble  gnarled  trees 
now  smothered  witli  blo.ssom,  should  visit 
Greenwich  Park,  the  most  delightful  and  pic- 
turesque of  the  open  spaces  dedicated  to  the 
public  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  It  has 
other  attractions  besides  its  Thorns.  The 
avenues  of  Sweet  and  Horse  Chestnutsand  Elms 
are  in  their  richest  dress,  relieved  by  groups 
of  Thorns  charmingly  placed  on  some  broad 
slope.  The  surface  is  not  like  that  of  the  parks  in 
the  metropolis,  flat,  but  it  is  broken  up  into  glades, 
valleys,  and  hills,  which  give  views  over  the 
Thames,  Greenwich  itself  with  the  hospital  in 
the  hollow,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Things  Ka^'e  been  left  much  as  they  were  when 
til  is  was  a  royal  park  ;  it  wanted  no  touching 
up  from  the  landscape  gardener,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  tlie  place,  its  trees  and  splendid 
Tliorns  have  been  left  to  us.  There  are  modern 
blemishes.  At  the  summit,  on  the  flat  stretch 
like  a  plateau,  there  are  several  large  trees  of 
Araucarla  imbricata,  struggling  for  exist- 
ence. Some  have  only  three  branches,  the 
others  dead  or  dying — gaunt  objects  that  dis- 
tigure  many  gardens,  both  private  and  public. 
We  have  never  seen  more  wretched  "  Monkey 
Puzzles  "  than  at  Greenwich.  It  is  plea.sant  to 
turn  from  these  to  the  Thorns,  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  place,  and  tlie  beautiful  Service 
trees,  now  a  mass  of  flower  and  with  the  silvery 
leaves  glistening  in  the  sunlight.  The  Thorns 
are  in  gi'oups,  placed  in  tlie  natural  glades,  aud 
from  the  gnarled  stems  the  trees  must  have 
weathered  the  storms  of  centuries.  On  the  left 
of  the  Observatory,  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  Greenwich  and  the  Thames 
beyond,  there  is  a  noble  group,  one  specimen, 
a  canopy  of  while  in  the  late  days  of  May, 
measuiing  fully  30  feet  across.  Others  are  not 
half  this  witlth,  and  comprise  a  variety  of 
shades ;  there  is  an  intensely  rich  crimson, 
a  pink,  and  one  of  a  paler  shade,  all  in  excellent 
contrast  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  sur- 
roundings. The  finest  masses  are  near  the 
summit  of  the  park,  but  lower  down  groups 
have  been  formed,  which  in  every  in.stance  show- 


perfect  healtli  and  load  the  air  with  perfume. 
There  is,  fortunately,  very  little  bedding  at- 
tempted here,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Araucarias  little  to  ofl'end.  In  the  broad  ex- 
panse beyond  the  Observatory  and  a  little  to 
the  right  is  a  large  bed  of  tufted  Pansics,  now 
a  favourite  hardy  plant,  but  the  mistake  has 
been  made  of  planting  each  variety  in  a  single 
row.  The  rich  golden  yellow  Sovereign  and 
Countess  of  Kintore  are  the  two  principal  kinds, 
while  nearthis  bedthere  is  one  quite  30  feet  across 
filled  with  Polyanthuses.  This  must  have  made 
a  glorious  show  of  colour  in  the  spring,  and  the 
free  use  of  such  things  in  London  parks  and 
gardens  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  future  en- 
deavours to  make  our  ojoen  spaces  more 
beautiful.  There  is  no  need  to  adorn  Green- 
wich Park.  It  should  be  left  in  its  wild- 
ness,  and  its  noble  groups  of  Thorns,  avenues 
of  Chestnuts,  Elms,  glades  and  hills  religiously 
preserved  show  the  thousands  that  visit  this 
open  space  the  grandeur  of  a  truly  EngHsh 
park. 

MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
An  unusually  fine  spring,  free  from  severe  frosts  or 
violent  gales  of  wind,  but  with  plenty  of  rain  to 
keep  the  soil  moist  enough  for  young  crops,  has 
caused  market  gardens  to  wear  a  very  luxuriant 
appearance.  All  kinds  of  crops  look  extremely 
well,  the  seed  having  germinated  regularly,  while 
the  seedlings  have  made  vigorous  growth. 

Potatoes  of  all  kinds  are  looking  remarkably 
well,  and  the  early  sorts  will  soon  be  ready  for 
lifting  ;  the  price  for  old  ones  is  still  low,  and  the 
promise  of  an  abundant  crop  so  close  at  hand  will 
not  improve  the  chance  of  getting  more  money  for 
the  old  ones.  In  this  locality  early  kinds  find  most 
favour,  for  they  are  cleared  in  time  to  get  another 
crop  into  the  ground  with  very  little  labour. 

Early  Cabbages  are  now  being  cleared  in 
great  quantities,  and  they  are  of  the  finest 
quality,  as  the  mild  weather  and  plenty  of  rain 
have  favoured  rapid  growth,  the  chief  factors  in 
producing  mildly  flavoured  Cabbages. 

Radishes  are  now  in  excellent  condition,  and 
sell  more  freely  than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  The  long  varieties  are  in  most  request  for 
early  crops,  but  the  successional  crops  that  are 
being  sown  now  are  almost  invariably  composed  of 
the  round  or  Turnip-rooted  kinds. 

Beoccoli  of  the  latest  sorts  is  still  very  fine ; 
such  sorts  as  Champion,  Latest  of  All,  and  other 
naturally  late  sorts,  if  planted  out  rather  late  on 
cool  rich  soil,  will  continue  growing  all  the  winteraud 
produce  very  fine  heads  through  JIay.  and  t'an 
sometimes  be  had  up  till  June. 

Cauliflowers  of  the  early  London  kinds  put 
out  in  March  under  hand-glasses  are  now  making- 
splendid  growth,  and  will  follow  very  closely  on 
the  latest  Broccoli.  The  Autumn  Giant  is  now 
being  planted  out  in  quantity. 

Peas  look  remarkably  well,  and  the  early  ones 
in  full  bloom  promise  a  splendid  crop.  The)'  are 
grown  entirely  witliout  sticks  or  supports  of  any 
kind.  .Sown  in  wide  drills  from  2  feet  to  S  feet 
apart  they  grow  u]i  into  massive  rows  nearly  cover- 
ing the  soil,  and  the  quantity  they  produce  in  this 
way  would  be  diflic\ilt  to  increase  by  any  other 
method. 

Tomatoes  are  being  planted  out  in  all  the 
warmest  spots  available.  Walls  with  sunny  aspects, 
boarded  fences,  and  thatched  hurdles  are  utilised 
for  this  crop,  the  main  thing  being  to  plant  out 
early,  good  strong  plants  that  have  bunches  of 
bloom  ready  to  exjiand  by  the  end  of  May. 

Vegetable  Marrows  and  ridge  Cucumbers 
are  now  claiming  attention,  the  M.arrows  being 
planted  amongst  some  crop  that  will  give  a  little 
shelter  for  a  week  or  two,  but  the  ridge  Cucumbers 
seldom  make  much  progress  without  a  little  bottom- 
heat.  Trenches  are  taken  out  and  filled  with  fer- 
menting manure,  the  soil  being  returned,  and 
hand-glasses  put  over  the  plants,  which  soon  start 


vigorously  into  growth,  and  fruit  very  freely  during 
August  and  September. 

Fruit  gardens  and  orchards  have  been  look- 
ing at  their  best  during  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
bloom  having  been  abundant  and  fine  on  all  kinds. 
The  crop  of  Pears  will  be  very  thin,  as  the  fruit  has 
set  badly,  many  of  the  kinds  being  quite  bare  of 
fruit.  The  Plums  also  appear  likely  to  be  a  light 
crop,  but  Apples  look  as  if  they  would  make  \ip  for 
the  loss  by  setting  remarkably  well,  the  trees  look- 
ing well  and  the  foliage  bright  and  clean. 

Bush  frlhts  are  a  good  crop  generallj-,  and 
Gooseberries  are  larger  than  I  remember  seeing 
them  at  the  same  date  for  some  years  past.  Many 
growers  have  .started  picking,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  higher  prices  obtainable  now  than  later  on, 
but  also  to  lighten  the  bushes  of  part  of  their  load. 
They  are  now  realising  about  10s.  per  bushel.  Red, 
White,  and  Black  Currants  promise  well,  and  Rasp- 
berries are  looking  better  than  they  have  done  for 
years. 

Strawberries  promise  well,  and  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  favouralile  weather  we  may  hope  for 
an  early  and  abundant  crop  of  this  useful  fruit. 
Mulching  is  generally  completed,  for  in  this  light 
soil  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  for 
keeping  the  fruit  clean,  but  especially  for  checking 
evaporation.  Taken  altogether,  the  season  has 
thus  far  been  favourable,  and  plentiful  crops,  but 
rather  low  prices  may  be  expected  to  prevail. 

(ro.y>n/-f.  J.  Groom. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Aerides  Savagf anum— A  rare  form  was  re- 
ceutly  iu  bloom  at  Kew,  It  may  be  described  as  a 
deeply  oolouroil  .\ .  odoratum.  of  which  it  is  iudced  a 
variety. 

Cattleya  Moss ias.-  Flowers  of  a  variety  of  this 
named  aurca  graiidiflora  have  beeu  sent  us  by  Mr.  A. 
Taylor,  Bath.'  They  represent  an  excelleut  type,  but 
we  have  seen  finer ;  it  scarcely  justifies  its  name. 

Libertia  formosa  just  now  is  worth  a  word  of 
eommeuJatiou.  Auiplc  iri~assy  tufts  are  producing 
abundantly  spikes  2  feet  high  of  pure  white  triangular 
flowers  of  rather  a  lastiug  nature. — T.  S. 

Matblola  valesiaea  is  a  compact  growiug  hoary- 
leaved  plant,  with  dull  rose-eoloiu'ed  flowers  rather 
freely  produced.  It  is,  I  should  think,  a  long-lived 
subject  when  well  estabhshed  in  a  sunuy  chink ;  it  is 
not  a  plant  ot  rapid  increase. — T.  Smith. 

Professor  Oliver.— We  understand  that  Prof. 
Oliver  liat^  resigned  the  post  of  keeper  to  the  herbarium 
of  the  Royal  Hardens,  Kew,  with  wdiich  he  has  been 
associated  for  about  thirty  years.  We  also  learn  that 
Mr.  Carruthers  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Linnean  Society. 

Delphinium  trollifoliuin. — As  a  May  flower- 
ing plant  this  is  a  most  desu-able  addition  to  the  all  too 
limited  gi-oup  of  blue  flowers  that  are  of  other  than 
prostrate  habit.  It  forms  a  regular  branching  pyramid 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  the  colour  ot  the  flowers  being 
intense  blue.  It  is  increased  readily  from  seeds,  which 
slu.iuld  be  siiiwn  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

Fog  and  plants.— The  efforts  of  the  Royal  Hoi-- 
ticultural  Society  to  prevent  the  serious  damage  to 
plants  by  London  fogs  have  not  passed  by  luinoticed. 
The  sum  of  £100  has  been  given  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  by  the  Government  Grant  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society  to  help  forward  the  work  of  re- 
search. 

Orchids  from  Devon. — A  gathering  of  Orchid 
flowers,  comprisuig  La'lia  purpurata,  with  a  white 
throat  and  scarcely  any  markings,  L.  olegans  and 
Cattleya  Mossise.  comes  from  Mr.  P.  Wheatley,  Ring- 
more.  Teignmouth.  The  colour  of  all  the  flowers  is  fine 
and  the  varieties  excellent,  but  none  are  worth  a  dis- 
tinctive name. 

Dendrobium  MeCarthias  was  finely  in  flower 
the  other  day  in  the  Kew  n  Uectiou.  It  is  a  charming 
June  flowering  species,  and  was  introduced  from  Ceylon 
in  1854.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  pendent  racemes  of 
from  three  to  five,  and  each  has  pointed  sepals  and 
pelals  of  a  bright  bluish  pink  colour,  Ihe  lip  very  much 
lighter,  .sometimcsalmost  white.  In  Ceylon  it  is  called 
the  "  Kainy  JInntli  I'luwir"  or  May  Flower. 

Linum  monogynum  — Tliis  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  perennial  Flaxes  just  now  fast  coming  into 
bloom.     The  indiridual  blossoms  are  about  H  inches 
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across,  pure  white,  and  produced  continuously  for 
months.  Associatsd  with  the  best  of  the  blue  kinds, 
L.  narbonense,  a  pretty  feature  results.  A  tine  speci- 
men here  about  a  yard  across,  freely  suri-onnded  with 
Scilla  ametliystina,  is  very  charming. — T.  Smith, 
Neu-n/ . 

Oncidium  Rogersi. — Mr.  Woodall  sends  us  a 
flower  of  a  remarkably  tine  variety.  The  blooms  are 
each  over  2  inches  across  and  of  the  richest  yellow 
colour. 

Cattleya  eitrina. — This,  from  Mr.  Woodall,  is 
charming.  Tlie  flower  is  one  of  two  from  a  spike,  and 
is  of  unusually  large  size,  besides  liaN'ing  a  rim  of  white 
to  the  lip.     It  is  the  finest  form  we  have  seen  of  it. 

Ii%lia  elegans. — A  flower  of  this  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Jtr.  A.  R.  Cox,  Elm  Hall  Gardens,  Waver- 
tree,  Liverpool ;  it  is  au  excellent  variety,  the  lip  rich 
purple-magenta,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  white.  This 
Li3ella  is  very  tine  now  in  many  collections. 

Rhododendron  einnabarinum. — This  comes 
from  The  Denbies,  Dorking.  It  is  hardy  there,  al- 
though a  Sikkim  species,  introduced  in  1851.  The 
flowers  are  nodding,  borne  about  eight  together  in  a 
close  umbel,  and  bright  orange-scarlet  in  colour.  It 
is  a  charming  kind. 

Stra'wberry  Auguste  Nicaise.— This  fine 
variety  was  shown  remarkably  well  by  Mr.  Wythes, 
Syon  House  Gardens,  at  the  Temple  show.  The  fruits 
are  large,  rich  in  colour,  and  of  fine  flavour,  selling 
well  in  the  market.  It  is  a  valuable  second  early,  and 
does  well  out  of  doors.  Although  well  known  by 
name,  it  is  not  yet  commonly  grown. 

Vauxhall  Park. — This  park  will  be  opened  on 
Monday  next  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  ceremony 
has  been  fixed  for  the  evening,  in  order  to  allo^v  the 
working  men  of  the  district  to  take  part  in  it.  The 
new  park  is  situated  in  the  South  Lambeth  Koad,  at  a 
point  near  Vauxhall  Hallway  Station,  and  has  been 
formed  on  the  sites  of  two  properties  formerly  known 
as  The  Lawn  and  Carroun  House. 

Crinum  giganteum. — A  flower  of  this  beautiful 
Crinum  conit-s  fr.uii  .Mr.  Woodall,  and  althnugh  an  <iM 
plant,  it  is  not  (■iiiniimn  in  our  gardens.  The  peduncle 
rises  between  2  feet  and  3  feet  in  height  and  hears 
about  six  blooms,  which  are  each  from  3  inches  to  4 
inches  long  and  of  the  purest  white.  It  requires  a 
stove  and  was  introduced  from  West  Tropical  Africa 
in  1792. 

Bronze-leaf  (Roclgersia  podophylla)  has  come 
thriiugh  the  spring  without  a  blemish,  rather  an 
unusual  occurrence  here,  with  the  result  of  a  perfect 
leaf  development,  and  what  a  handsome  plant  it  is  ! 
The  largest  leaves  are  each  quite  half  a  yard  across, 
of  a  rich  bronzy  hue,  and  have  not  yet  done  growing. 
The  best  position  is  a  damp  rich  hollow  facing 
west. — T.  S.,  Neivry. 

Broad-leaved  Saxifrages. — As  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  broad -leaved  Saxifrages,  I  read 
"A.  H.'s"  article  on  them  in  The  Garden  of 
April  26  with  much  pleasure,  and  think  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention  that  I  noticed  their  form- 
ing a  striking  feature  in  outdoor,  window,  and  bal- 
cony decoration — grown  in  pots — at  the  old  city  of 
Nisraes,  in  France,  when  I  passed  through  it  at  the 
end  of  January  and  beginning  of  February.  The 
plants  appeared  to  thrive  admirably  in  the  more 
southern  climate ;  the  spikes  of  flowers  looked  at  once 
delicate  and  brilliant  against  the  old  stone  sills, 
and  the  large  leaves  had,  I  suppose,  been  somewhat 
kept  in  check  by  pot  culture. — M.  K.,  Liphoolc. 

'  A  beautiful  contrast.  —  A  few  flowering 
branches  of  a  Wistaria  have  intertwined  them- 
selves amongst  some  shoots  of  a  Laburnum  on  tlie 
top  of  a  wall,  which  divides  mine  and  my  neigh- 
bour's garden.  Both  these  are  now  in  flower,  and 
the  golden  bunches  of  Laburnum  intermixed  with 
the  soft  lilac  ones  of  the  Wistaria  form  an  un- 
common and  beautiful  picture.  This  is  a  lesson 
from  Nature,  and  I  wonder  why  these  two  splendid 
spring-flowering  plants  are  not  more  often  planted 
in  company  with  each  other.  Both  bloom  pro- 
fusely at  the  same  time ;  their  flowers  are  very 
similar  in  form,  and  they  retain  their  beauty  for 
three  weeks  or  more. — J.  Sallibe,  Sceaux  (Sei?ie), 
France. 

A  noble  Anthurium  is  A.  mortfontense,  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  "\'ictoria  Water  Lily  house  at 
Kew,  where  there  is  a  large  specimen  in  the  fullest 
beauty.     It  makes  a  handsome  plant,  and  combines 


the  characters  fairly  well  of  its  two  parents,  A. 
Veitchi  and  A.  Andreanum,  between  which  it  is  a 
cross.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  the  richest  green,  and 
leathery  like  those  of  Veitchi,  and  we  have  the  deep 
crimson  spathe.  but  smaller  in  size,  of  Andreanum. 
There  are  many  hybrid  and  seedling  Anthuriums 
distinct  in  name  only,  but  in  A.  mortfontense  we 
have  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
large  vigorous  specimen  crowded  with  rich  crimson 
spathes. 

Flowers  at  the  Temple. — A  few  things 
which  struck  me  at  the  Temple  show  were  a  barely 
lilac  Abutilon  (vitifolium),  single  PiEony  Orobus,  Iris 
M.  Chereau,  Anemone  Athalie,  with  cream-coloured 
flowers,  Pseonia  papaveracea,  Fritillaria  kamtscha- 
tica,  Cytisus  purpureus.  Narcissus  gracilis.  Aster  al- 
piuus  speciosus.  Iris  lavandulacea,  Gladiolus  insignis, 
Dianthus  alpinus,  TroUius  europseus  albescens, 
Pseonia  conchiflora.  Ranunculus  platanifolius,  Van- 
couveria  hexandra,  Spiraja  reticulata,  Mertensia 
sibirica  alba,  Anemone  sulphurea,  Helianthemum 
grandiflorum,  yellow. — M.  R. 

The  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum).  —  All 
that  now  remains  of  what  was  once  a  truly  noble 
specimen  of  this  tree  is  now  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion upon  the  lawn.  The  main  body  of  the  tree 
has  long  since  passed  away,  but  a  great  vertical  arm 
remains  supported  by  a  strong  prop.  This  portion 
of  the  tree  is  quite  20  feet  high,  and  is  backed  up 
closely  by  a  dense  Evergreen  Oak.  All  the  branches 
and  twigs  are  wreathed  in  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
which,  though  much  larger,  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  old  Mezereon.  From  a  distance,  both  owing 
to  the  colour  of  tlie  flowers  and  the  rugged  contour 
of  all  that  remains  of  our  specimen,  it  miglit  be 
aptly  likened  to  a  gigantic  Mezereon  bush.  The 
soil  in  which  the  tree  is  growing  is  very  light. 
—A.  H. 

Solanum  Wendlandi,  illustrated  by  a  coloured 
plate  in  The  Garden,  February  1, 1S90,  is  now  very 
beautiful  in  the  tropical  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew, 
where  there  is  a  specimen  in  full  flower,  covering 
a  rafter  near  the  entrance.  It  is  a  delightful  plant 
when  seen  in  the  robust  health  of  the  Kew  specimen, 
its  large  heads  of  lilac-blue  flowers,  shaded  with 
purple,  which  are  each  about  3  inches  across,  hanging 
down  from  the  roof  in  rich  profusion.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  colder  parts  of  Costa  Rica,  from  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Jlr.  Wendland,  director  of  the  botanic  gardens 
at  Herrenbausen,  and  after  whom  it  is  named  The 
plant  is  at  its  best  in  August,  but  it  remains 
in  beauty  several  weeks.  This  Solanum  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  race,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  graceful,  yet  bold  and  handsome  for  climbing 
over  the  rafters  in  a  warm  bouse. 

Hardy  Cistuses. — Amongst  these  there  are 
some  very  desirable  garden  subjects,  which  although, 
as  a  ride,  they  are  not  long-lived,  grow  fast,  are  of 
good  habit,  and  keeji  up  a  long  succession  of 
bloom.  The  earliest  to  flower  here  is  the  distinct  and 
neat-habited  rosmarinifolius ;  the  pure  wdiite  flowers 
are  only  the  size  of  a  shilling,  but  they  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  The  next  to  show 
colour  is  formosus  ;  it  is  a  spreading  mass  over  6  feet 
across,  with  hundreds  of  bright  yellow,  black 
spotted  flowers,  and  is  every  morning  a  most 
pleasing  sight.  Florentinus  has  so  far  only  opened 
a  veiy  few  flowers,  and  will  be  the  next  in  order. 
This  is  very  useful  as  a  rockery  or  marginal  shrub 
if  it  never  flowered  at  all,  as  the  foliage  and  young 
shoots  are  so  richly  coloured.  To  bring  this  character 
out  it  requires  to  be  planted  in  the  fullest  exposure, 
and  to  have  a  deep  bed  of  generous  soil  beneath  it. 
— T.  S.,  Nen-ry. 

Bulbophyllum  macranthum. — This  genus  is 

rich  in  curious  and  interesting  species,  but  only 
very  few  of  them  can  be  described  as  pretty.  This 
plant,  however,  possesses  all  these  characters,  and 
the  flowers,  as  the  specific  name  denotes,  are  also 
amongst  the  largest  in  the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of 
Java,  and  is  not  often  seen  in  cultivation  ;  a  plant 
is  now  flowering  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  each 
2  inches  in  diameter,  the  lip,  contrary  to  the  usual 
ai-rangement  in  Orchids,  being  uppermost.  As  is 
the   case  with  all   Sarcopodiums   (to  which    sec- 


is  movably  jointed  to  the  base  of  the  column.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  mainly  of 
a  dull  pinkish-white,  thickly  spread  with  tiny 
black-purple  dots  ;  the  lip  and  a  portion  of  the 
sepals  adjoining  are  yellow.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
occur  on  a  slender  rhizome  at  intervals  of  .3  inches 
to  4  inches,  and  each  bears  a  single  leathery,  deep 
green  leaf.  A  fairly  good  figure  is  given  in  the 
Botanical  Ber/ister  for  1841,  where  it  is  stated  that 
this  plant  was  first  introduced  from  Singapore  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney. 

The  Flowering  Ash  (Fraxinus  Ornus). — There 
is  a  quiet  beauty  about  this  tree  in  early  summer 
which  makes  one  regret  that  it  is  not  oftener  seen. 
Unlike  most  of  the  species,  the  flowers  of  this  so- 
called  "flowering"  Ash  are  furnished  with  four 
narrow  linear  whitish  petals;  individually  these  are 
insignificant,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  impart  a 
most  delicate  feathery  aspect  to  the  large  panicles 
of  flowers  with  which  the  tree  is  covered  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Several  specimens  in  the 
corner  of  Kensington  Gardens  nearest  to  Rotten 
Row  have  been  very  beautiful  of  late.  It  might 
well  be  more  extensively  planted  in  our  public 
gardens. — R.  C. 

Solanum  crispum.  —  None  of  the  lists  of 
desirable  flowering  shrubs  recently  published  in 
The,  Garden  have  contained  any  mention  of  this 
most  distinct  and  free-flowering  subject.  Here  it 
is  quite  hardy  as  a  bush  in  the  open,  one  specimen 
in  particular  being  now  very  beautiful.  It  is  quite 
10  feet  across,  its  lower  branches  resting  on  the 
ground,  a  densely  flowered  mass  of  pale  blue  and 
yellow  centred  blossoms.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  well  known  ;  strangers  always  express 
the  utmost  surjjrise  at  seeing  it.  We  occasion- 
ally see  it  as  a  wall  shrub,  but  as  wall  shrubs  re- 
quire to  be  annually  trimmed,  and  as  this  is 
rather  a  free-growing  subject,  if  is  never  thus 
seen  so  well  flowered  as  when  fully  exposed, — 
T.  S.MITH. -Vc/icy. 

Tropaeolum  azureum  is  an  old  plant,  but  it  has 
become  so  rare  tliat  it  is  new  to  many.  There  is  a 
charming  group  of  it  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew, 
where  there  arc  also  many  other  interesting  things 
now  ill  flower.  Tliis  pretty  blue  Tropreolum  should 
be  in  every  greenhouse,  as  it  is  extremely  elegant 
and  produces  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  similar 
colour  to  those  of  the  Violet  Marie  Louise.  It  is 
a  tuberous  species,  and  was  introduced  from  Chili 
in  1842.  We  lose  much  by  not  growing  such  a 
lovely  thing  as  this  and  the  little  T.  tricolor.  A 
liglit  peaty  soil  mixed  with  leaf-mould,  or  good 
turfy  loam  and  j^eat,  will  grow  the  tubers  well,  and 
throughout  only  greenhouse  treatment  is  nece.'jsary. 
Plenty  of  water  and  light  is  essential  during  the 
growing  season,  and  in  training  the  delicate  growth 
on  the  treUis  or  balloon  take  care  not  to  break  the 
brittle  shoots.  When  at  rest  give  no  water,  and 
when  growth  begins  again,  shake  out  the  tubers 
and  repot.  By  this  simple  treatment  plants  full  of 
flowers  of  a  delightful  shade  may  be  had  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Disa  tripetaloides. — Although  this  delightful 
little  Orchid  was  discovered  more  than  a  century 
ago,  it  was  not  until  last  year  that  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  country.  It  is  to  Mr.  J.  O'Brien 
that  the  honour  of  having  introduced  and  first 
flowered  this  plant  belongs.  Now  that  it  is  fairly 
established  in  several  gardens,  it  appears  likely  to 
remain,  as  it  is  perfectly  happy  under  cultivation. 
Judging  by  several  plants  now  in  bloom  at  Kew,  it 
is  also  very  free-flowering.  The  dark  green  leaves 
are  each  about  3  inches  long,  pointed,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  rosette,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
flower-spike  rises  to  a  height  of  1  foot  or  15  inches. 
The  blooms,  .although  scarcely  an  inch  across,  are 
extremely  delicate  and  pretty,  being  of  a  blush- 
tinted  white,  dotted  sparsely  with  pale  rose-purple. 
Over  a  dozen  blooms  may  be  counted  on  the 
strongest  spikes.  The  flowers  of  this  Disa  have  not 
the  brilliancy  of  those  of  D.  grandiflora,  nor  the 
striking  attractions  of  those  of  D.  racemosa,  but 
still  D.  tripetaloides  has  a  delicate  and  character- 
istic beauty  of  its  own  that  entitles  it  to  a  place 
along  with  those  species,  especially  as  its  cultural 


tion  of  Bulbophyllum  this  species  belongs),  the  lip  \  requirements  are  identical. 
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sliaded  from  bright  sun,  and  kept  close  until  ^  The  name  would  suggest  that  it  is  of  continental 
rooted,  will,  by  the  early  part  of  Mav,  form  o"gi°'  and  it  has  appeared  in  some  catalogues  for 
'  "^    ^  1 "    „      A    years,  but  I  have  also  seen  a  pale  coloured  varii 


GARRYA  ELLIPTICA. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  Garrya  in  cul- 
tivation, but  this  is  the  one  most  generally 
grown.  There  are  male  and  female  forms  of 
it,  but  the  most  elegant  is  the  pollen-bearing 
or  male  plant. 


nice  littls  plants,  ready  to  put  anywhere.  A 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  some  sand,  and  a 
small  portion  of  peat  suits  well.  Abundance 
of  water  to  the  roots  when  growing  freely 
and  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  will 
produce  shoots  3  feet  long   in    one   season. 


years,  but  1  have  also  seen  a  pale  coloured  variety, 
without  any  special  merit,  doing  duty  for  it.  The 
variety  Moerloosei,  as  grown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  forms  of  the  Japan 
CJuince,  of  which  a  few  well  selected  varieties  are 
almost  indispensable  in  a  garden,  for  though  more 
commonly  grown  against  a  wall  they  form  hand- 
some free-flowering  bushes  in  the  open  ground.    Of 


In  the  south   of  England  it  is  one  of  the  abundant   supplies    of   water   are   necessary 

Lest  subjects  fcr  planttiig  against  a  wall,  trel-  than    when    growing   as  a  slirubbery  plant. 

lis,  or  fenc3.     It  grows  so  rapidly,  that  under  During  hot    weather    in    summer    vigorous 

proper  treatment  a  considerable  space  can  be  syringing  of   the  leaves  in  the   evening  is  of 

covered  in  a  very  few  years.     Even  in  the  immense  advantage  in  promoting  a  healthy 

northern  counties  it  makes  excellent  progress  growth.    Early  in  November  the  catkins  com- 

when  a  good  position  can  be  aflorded  it.    Asa  mence    to   unfold   and  last   for   fully   three 


When   growing  at  the  base   of   a  wall,  more    white  flowered  kinds  the  best  is  nivalis,  as  it  is 


much  the  purest,  while  cardinalis  and  princeps  are 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  rich  tinted  varieties. — T. 


Garrya  eUiptica  on  a  porch  at  Swaumore  Park.     EugraveJ  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  seut  by 

Mr.  E.  Molyueux. 


shrubbery  plant  it  succeeds  well,  forming  a 
dense  bush,  and  if  in  a  sunny  spot  an  abundance 
of  blossoms  will  be  annually  produced.  The 
weeping  character  of   the    long    catkin-like 


months.  Flowering  shoots,  if  cut  and  placed 
in  vases  in  rooms,  last  a  long  time  and  are 
very  useful  during  the  winter  months. 

The  two  plants  which  form  the  subject  of 


flowers   and  the  dense  green  foliage  render  I  this  engraving  are  growing  one  on  each'side  of 

this  Garrya   most    suitable   for   planting  on  a  porch  facing  west,  with  a  slight  inclination 

the  top  of  a  rockery  of  large    size.     When  to  the  north.     The  position   is  much  wiud- 

pruning  is  done  it  must  be  judiciously  carried  swept.  The  specimens  put  out  eight  years  since 

out,  otherwise  a  scanty  crop  of  flowers  will  have  now  reached  to  a  height  of  18  feet ;  the 

result.     It  is  not  wise  to  remove  the  tips  of  two,  including  the  doorway,  cover  a  width  of 

all  the  shoots  annually,   as  it  is  from  these  2-1  feet,  and  they  have  been  several    times 


that  most  of  the  blooms  are  produced. 

No  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing and  maintaining  a  stock  of  plants,  as  cut- 
tings 6  inches  or  so  long,  taken  off  at  the  end 
of  August,  when  the  growth  is  partly  ripened, 


pruned  to  keep  them  within  this  limit. 

E.  MOLYNEUX. 


Cydonia  japonica  Moerloosei. — This  variety 

of  tlie  .Japan   Quince   would  appear  to  bo  a  most 

continuous  bloomer,  for  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 

inserted  firndy  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,    all  to  flower,  and  is  even  now  in  good  condition. 


KALMIAS. 
In  the  early  days  of  May,  one  of  the  brightest  pic- 
tures among  hardy  shrubs  is  furnished  by  a  mass 
of  the  little  Kalmia  glauca,  which   is  then  thickly 
covered  with  its    charming    bright    purplish-pink 
coloured  flowers.     It  is  a  beautiful  shrub, 
which  is  not  grown  half  so  much  as  it  should 
be,  as  it  is  quite  as  beautiful,  though  quite 
different    from     the     commoner     Slountain 
Laurel   of  the   I'nited  States  (Kalmia  lati- 
folia).     K.  glauca  is  of  a  somewhat  upright 
growth,  which    reaches    a  height  of  1  foot 
or  a  little   more,  the  oblong-shaped  leaves, 
about  1  inch  in  length,  being  bright  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  but  glaucous  beneath. 
This   Kalmia  is   not   vigorous   enough   to 
hold  its  own  in  a  mixed  border  of  shrubs  or 
in  similar  positions,  but  succeeds  best  in  a 
peaty  compost,  or  where   the    soil    consists 
principally  of  vegetable  matter,  and  which  is 
not,  even  during  summer,   very  dry.     Such 
conditions  also  suit  Ledums,  many  Heaths, 
^  Cassiope,    some    of    the    Androraedas,   and 
others.     Like  all  the  members  of  the  genus, 
this  Kalmia  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  next  to  flower  is  K.  angusti- 
folia,  a  little  upright  shrub,  reaching  a  height 
of    1   yard   or    so.      Each    leaf    of    this  is 
about  IJ  inches  in  length  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  usually  light  green  above 
and  pale  beneath  ;  but  in  this  respect  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  variety  to  be  found 
amongst    them.     The  flowers  are  not  more 
tiian   half  the   size   and   much    deeper    in 
colour  than  those  of  the  Mountain  Laurel, 
while  there  are  also  some  very  deep-tinted 
forms,  the  richest  being  known  as  rubra  and 
superba.     Besides  these  there  is  also  a  very 
dwarf  variety  (nana),  which  is  valuable  as 
a  small  rockvrork  shrub,  or  for  associating 
with  Heaths  or  similar  subjects.     The  third 
to  mention  is  the  Mountain  Laurel  (K.  lati- 
folia),  an  evergreen  shrub,  which,  from  its 
size  and  cultural  requirements,   is  fitted   to 
associate  with  the  Rhododendrons  aiid  similar 
subjects.     This  species,  which   in   some    of 
the  shady  ravines  of  North  America  is  said 
to  reach   a  height  of  13  feet  to  20  feet,  is 
here  more  often  G  feet  or  8  feet  high  and  re- 
markably handsome  when  in  flower.     It  does 
not  bloom  tUl  most  of  the  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  are  past  their   best.    Of  this  there  is  a 
dwarf  variety  (myrtifolia),  which  is  of  more  com- 
pact  habit  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the 
type,  while  some  half-a-dozen  years  since  Messrs. 
Veitch    showed    a    very   beautiful   variety   which 
differed  from  the  type  in  the  flowers  being  of  a 
much  richer  and  brighter  colour.     This  form  was 
named  K.  latifolia  major  splendens. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Mountain 
Laurel  little  need  be  said,  as  it  succeeds  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  different  Rhododendrons, 
and,  like  them,  does  well  in  soil  of  a  peaty  nature, 
provided  it  does  not  get  too  dry.  As  with  Rhodo- 
dendrons, however,  this  Kalmia  often  flourishes  in 
a  stiff  loamy  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  of  too  stiff 
and  adhesive  a  nature  much  can  be  done  by  mixing 
with  it  a  quantity  of  leaf-mould.  In  chalky  soils 
it  is  useless  to  expect  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  different  Kalmias.  K.  latifolia  is  often  used 
for  flowering  under  glass,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  smaller  growing  kinds  should  not  be  useil 
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for  the  same  purpose.  Like  their  allies,  the  dense 
fibrous  character  ot  their  roots  is  a  great  advantage 
when  they  are  needed  for  forcing,  as  they  can  be 
lifted  and  potted  without  injury.  They  must  not, 
however,  be  forced  too  hard,  otherwise  the  display 
will  be  but  small.  The  little  K.  glauca  is  more  at 
home  where  the  soil  is  moister  than  that  required 
by  its  relatives  ;  indeed  we  are  told  by  Emerson 
it  Is  almost  an  aquatic  plant,  found  at  times 
growing  in  a  swamp.  In  a  general  way  these 
Kalniias  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  in  moist  peaty  soil.  As  they  are  very 
minute,  a  good  plan  is  to  sow  them  in  pots  or  pans 
and  shelter  them  in  a  frame  during  their  earlier 
stages,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  die  oS  should  the 
weather  be  exceptionally  wet  or  very  hot  and  dry. 
There  are  two  other  species  of  Kalmia,  which  are, 
however,  rarely  met  with  in  this  country,  viz.,  K. 
cuneata  and  K.  hirsuta,  this  last  being  very  distinct 
from  any  of  the  others,  as  the  whole  plant  is  hairy. 
It  is  a  small  growing  species,  reaching  a  height  of 
a  foot  or  thereabouts,  and  clothed  with  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves  ;  it  bears  its  delicate  pink  blos- 
soms in  the  same  way  as  the  other  members  of  the 
genus.  K.  hirsuta  is  a  native  of  the  sandy  Pine 
barren  swamps  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and,  like  some 
other  plants  from  that  region,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
long  in  health  in  this  country.  T. 


TREES  ON  THE  SEA-COAST  AT  DOVER. 
To  tliose  about  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  on 
chalky  soil  along  the  sea-coast  a  good  lesson 
may  be  learnt  from  the  results  achieved  all 
along  the  chalk  cliffs  from  Folkestone  to  St. 
Margaret's  Bay.  E.stablishing  either  trees  or 
shrubs  on  exposed  chalky  soils,  but  parti- 
cularly where  they  receive  the  full  sweep 
of  the  sea  air,  is  a  by  no  means  easy  task,  and 
yet  one  that  if  gone  about  in  a  proper  way  and 
at  the  right  time  of  the  year  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  fraught  with  extreme  difficulties. 
One  of  the  greatest  points  to  attend  to  in  plant- 
ing trees  along  the  coast,  but  especially  where 
the  soil  is  largely  composed  of  chalk,  is  the 
providing  of  well-rooted,  stout  plants  that  have, 
if  possible,  l)een  grown  under  conditions 
nearly  similar  to  those  in  whicli  they  are  to  be 
placed.  Where  such  could  conveniently  be 
spared,  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  intending 
planters  of  seaside  chalky  land  to  devote  a 
small  patch  of  ground  to  the  rearing  of  trees 
and  shrubs  for  planting  in  such  situations,  for 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  as  come 
from  inland  sheltered  nurseries  and  where  the 
soil  is  totally  different  to  what  the  plants  are  to 
be  inserted  in  can  succeed  in  an3'thing  like  a 
satisfactory  manner  under  such  adverse  and 
totally  different  circumstances.  Last  year  I 
sent  a  number  of  picked  plants  with  excellent 
roots  from  an  inland  nursery  to  plant  on  the 
sea-coast  near  Dover,  and  although  every  care 
was  bestowed  on  lifting,  transit,  anil  planting, 
still  the  results  were  )\ot  what  I  could  have  ex- 
pected, and  certainly  not  at  all  comparable  with 
those  resulting  from  using  trees  that  had  been 
for  a  couple  of  years  in  a  chalky  piece  of  nur- 
sery ground  close  to  the  sea.  Taking  this  as  a 
tinioly  hint,  I  have  caused  a  number  of  young 
plants  to  be  inserted  in  this  seaside  nursery, 
and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  percentage 
of  deaths  in  these  when  planted  out  perma- 
nently will  be  small  indeed.  The  after  manage- 
ment of  trees  jilanted  on  chalky  soil  within  the 
influence  of  the  sea  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  place,  chalky  soils  are  apt 
to  crack,  and  so  cause  excessive  drought  at  the 
roots  of  the  newly  planted  trees  ;  while,  again, 
the  saline  blasts  to  which  they  are  almost  con- 
stantly exposed  tell  hard  upon  such  subjects  as 
have  been  but  recently  brought  from  an  inland 
situation.  Great  care  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  minimise  these  evils,  and  the  methods  just 
pointed  out  of,  a.?   it  were,   acclimatising   the 


trees,  and  by  careful  ])lanting  and  repeated 
tramping  up  of  the  ground  around  the  plants 
are  productive  of  the  best  results,  at  least  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes. 

Now  as  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  best 
suited  for  planting  along  the  sea-coast  and  in 
chalky  soils,  1  might  mention  as  two  of  the  best 
the  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  austriaca)  and  the 
Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex).  On  Lord  Greu- 
ville's  property,  at  least  in  one  portion  in  which 
I  am  particularly  interested,  where  the  chalk 
cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  or  almost  so  from  the 
sea-shore,  and  where  the  full  force  of  the  channel 
winds  is  unbroken,  these  two  trees  seem  better 
fitted  for  withstanding  the  adverse  conditions 
than  any  other.  Certainly  the  annual  growth 
of  both  is  short,  but  what  else  could  be  expected 
when  their  great  altitude  on  the  coast  line  is 
taken  into  consideration.  The  growths,  though 
short,  are  by  no  means  weak,  and  seem  as  if 
specially  formed  for  doing  battle  with  tlieii- 
peculiar  surroundings.  For  the  great  amount 
of  shelter  afforded  both  by  the  Austrian  Pine 
and  Evergreen  Oak,  they  are  particularly  valu- 
able where  long-blowing  storms  are  more  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  Both  succeed  well  in 
chalk,  and  also  form  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  seaside  garden  or  woodland.  In  the 
Highland  Pine  (P.  sylvestris)  will  also  be 
found  a  most  valuable  tree  for  clialky  soils 
and  along  the  sea-coast.  It  is  far  more  re- 
fined than  the  Austrian,  grows  (juite  as  rapidly 
under  ordinary  conditions,  but  is  neither  so 
hardy  nor  aft'ords  an  eipial  amount  of  shelter, 
nor  j'et  succeeds  with  eijual  vigour  in  chalk  or 
limestone  as  the  hardy  Austrian.  Next  to  these 
amongst  Evergreens  comes  the  Sweet  Bay 
(Laurus  uobilis),  a  handsome,  hardy,  but  slow- 
growing,  small-sized  tree,  but  one  that  is  of 
particular  value  for  sea-coast  planting.  I  have 
noticed  how  well  it  flourishes  and  how  fresh 
and  green  it  looks  on  very  exposed  sites  of  the 
chalk  cliff's  at  various  of  the  towns  and  villages 
along  the  English  Channel.  Occasionally  the 
tips  of  last  year's  shoots,  and  sometimes,  too, 
the  leaves,  look  biu-nt  and  brown,  but  this  is 
only  rmder  very  pecidiar  and  trying  circum- 
stances. The  Tamarisk  and  Privet  (oval-leaved) 
are  well  known  as  seaside  subjects,  and  for 
places  where  few  other  Evergreens  can  succeed 
they  are  certainly  admirably  ad.apted.  In  almost 
pure  sand  the  Tamarisk  will  grow  stout  and 
strong,  but  the  Privet  requires  a  rather 
better  compost  to  get  it  to  start  away 
freely.  Jruiiperus  communis  can  eke  out  an 
existence  where  I  feel  confident  very  few  other 
shrubs  or  trees  could  subsist  for  even  a  short 
period.  On  the  steep  chalky  cliffs  at  500  feet 
altitude  I  found  it  spreading  about  in  a  remark- 
able way,  but  in  such  places  it  never  exceeded  a 
foot  in  height,  but  spread  laterally  to  sometimes 
as  much  as  a  couple  of  yards.  Seedlings  were 
freely  produced,  thus  showing  that  it  was  rpiite 
at  home  in  its  dry,  sunny,  and  almost  soilless 
positions.  The  common  Privet  I  also  found  in 
company  \\ith  the  .Juniper,  and  in  an  ecpially 
dwarf  condition.  The  green  and  gold  forms  of 
the  Euouymus  thrive  everywhere  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way  ;  this  may  also  be  said  of  the 
common  Lilac,  the  Guelder  Rose,  and  Laurns- 
tinus.  The  Beam  Tree  (Pyrus  aria)  is  an  excel- 
lent subject  for  planting  on  chalk  or  limestone 
on  the  s2a-coast.  Moreover,  it  is  a  handsome 
tree  of  pleasing  outline,  and  with  foliage  of  a 
rich  and  unusual  shade,  particularly  when 
agitated  by  the  wind. 

Amongst  deciduous  trees  the  Sycamore  holds 
a  first  rank,  for  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  the  maritime  winds  and  a  chalky  soil. 
The  Elder  has,  perhaps,  no  equal  as  a  seaside 


shrub  or  small-growing  tree,  it  always  looking 
well  and  growing  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
Honeysuckles  (various)  do  well  and  bloom 
freely  when  planted  in  chalk,  as  also  the  com- 
mon Box,  Holly,  Flowering  Currant,  Forsythia, 
and  Shepherdia.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the 
Walnut  does  exceedingly  well  on  the  sea-coast 
at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  but  it  does  not  there 
attain  to  very  large  size,  though  the  foliage  tint 
is  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


THE  ARBUTUS-LEAVED  MESPILUS. 

(PYEU.S  ABBUTIFOLIA.) 
The  genus  which  includes  our  edible  Apples  and 
Pears,  Thorns  and  Medlars  is  so  large,  that  when 
one  looks  into  complete  lists  for  one  or  two  species 
or  varieties  he  becomes  so  bewildered  that  he  shuts 
up  his  book  in  despair,  vows  he  will  defer  ordering 
until  he  has  seen  a  good  selection  in  leaf,  flower,  or 
fruit,  and  too  frequently  forgets  all  about  them. 
The  Snowy  Mespilus,  noticed  last  week  (p.  4()fi)  by 
Mr.  Webster,  having  been  exceptionally  beautiful 
this  year,  I  have  been  reminded  of  a  most  charm- 
ing deciduous  tree  I  saw  growing  last  season  in  the 
unique  collection  planted  by  Mr.  Holford,  of 
Westonbirt,  near  Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire.  This 
accomplished  planter  lays  himself  out  specially  for 
uncommon,  yet  perfectly  hardy  trees,  which  die  off 
with  brilliant  foliage,  and  although  his  charming 
grounds  are  literally  painted  with  fine  forms  and 
colours,  there  are  few  more  striking  objects  than 
this  Arbutus-leaved  Pyrus,  Mespilus  or  CratiEgus, 
at  one  time  known  as  Aronia.  This  section,  in- 
cluding some  halt-dozen  species  and  a  few  varie- 
ties, Loudon  says  is  so  unlike  the  others  in  general 
habit  and  ajipearance,  that  it  would  be  much  more 
convenient  to  have  it  as  a  distinct  genus,  say 
Aronia,  as  it  was  before  the  genus  was  united  with 
Pyrus. 

All  of  them  are  neat-growing  deciduous  shrubs, 
natives  ot  North  America,  and  attaining  not  more 
than  a  few  feet  in  height,  unless  grafted  as  stan- 
dards on  the  common  Hawthorn ;  they  may  be 
added  to  the  list  I  gave  the  other  day  of  good 
things  suitalile  for  small  gardens,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  for  planting  in  quantity  in  large  ones. 

The  species,  which  in  a  spirit  of  humble  resent- 
ment to  tantalising  botanists  I  shall  call  Aronia 
arbutifolia,  grows  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  height  in 
swamps  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  although 
introduced  in  1700,  is  seldom  met  with  in  English 
gardens.  Some  leaves  now  before  me  recall  those 
of  Arbutus  Unedo,  but  are  rather  more  blunt  or 
obovate,  deeply  serrated,  and  although  kept  loosely 
in  a  book,  still  retain  their  colour,  a  brilliant  crim- 
son. The  pretty  Thorn-like  white  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  May  and  June,  and  the  fruit,  dark  red,  is 
ripe  in  September. 

The  common  Hawthorn,  by  no  means  fastidious 
as  to  soil,  provided  it  be  fairly  good  and  met  with 
everywhere,  may  be  used  as  a  stock,  budding  3  feet 
or  i  feet  from  the  ground  being  preferable  to 
grafting.  Stout  Thorn  Quicks  growing  in  the  nur- 
sery may  be  budded  in  August  or  grafted  early  in 
March,  but  time  lieing  an  object,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  look  round  for  wild  stocks  so  placed  that 
they  would  not  be  checked  by  ultimate  removal. 

Should  anyone  feel  disposed,  as  I  hope  they  will, 
to  make  up  a  selection,  commencing  with  the 
Snowy  Jlespilus  and  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
they  might  include  Aronia  intermedia,  the  dwarf 
A.  pumila  or  Mespilus  pumila,  A.  melanocarpa,  a 
bog  sjiecies,  also  its  variety  A.  subpubescens ;  A. 
floribunda,  a  garden  variety,  with  purplish  red 
leaves  and  black  fruit,  and  highly  ornamental  when 
grown  as  a  dwarf  .standard;  A.  depressa  and  A.  pu- 
bens,  two  garden  varieties  ;  and  last,  but,  according 
to  Lindley,  quite  as  important  as  the  first,  A.  grandi- 
flora,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  A.  arbuti- 
folia and  A.  chamsmespilus,  height  4  feet  to  5  feet, 
flowers  white,  fruit  purple ;  ripe  in  September. 
Decaying  leaves  purple  and  yellow.  W.  C. 


Phillyrea  'Vilmoriniana. — For  the  first  year 
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or  two  after  the  Introduction  of  this  Phillyrea  it 
was  regarded  as  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  but 
little  or  nothing  was  said  concerning  the  flowers. 
These  are  small  and  white  and  an'anged  for  some 
distance  along  the  shoots  in  dense  axillary  clusters, 
as  in  the  South  African  Winter  Sweet  (Toxicophtea 
si:)ectabilis)  ;  in  fact  they  bear  a  certain  amount  of 
resemblance  to  those  of  this  stove  shrub.  In  both, 
too,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  is  very  pronounced. 
The  flowers  are  snccee<led  by  oblong-shaped  ber- 
ries, which  become  of  a  blackish  'purple  hue,  and 
ripen  in  the  autumn.  No  doubt  these  berries  give 
seed,  but  besides  this  it  can  be  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  though  I  have  several  times  heard  asser- 
tions made  to  tlie  contrary.  All  that  is  needed  is 
to  take  cuttings  formed  entirely  of  the  cur- 
rent season's  shoots  towards  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, when  if  tliey  are  dibljled  into  pots  of  sandy 
sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a 
little  heat,  they  will  be  well  rooted  in  the  spring. 
Such  a  mode  of  increase  is  far  preferable  to  graft- 
ing, as  the  foliage  on  those  struck  from  cuttings  is 
much  more  handsome  than  in  the  case  of  tliose 
grafted  on  an  allied  species. — T. 


FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AT  KEW. 
There  were  so  many  interesting  and  pretty- 
flowered  plants  among  those  e.xhibited  by  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  that  we  think  a  list  of  them  will 
be  of  some  service  to  those  of  our  readers  interested 
in  plants  that  are  useful  for  spring  effect.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  collection  at  Kew  is  scarcelj'  conceivable 
to  any,  save  tliose  who  are  acquainted  with  every 
nook  and  corner  of  that  vast  garden,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  plants  in  flower  there  at  any  one  time  are 
brought  together,  as  at  tlie  Drill  Hall  last  week, 
that  some  idea  of  the  collection  is  obtained. 
Acer    pseudo  -  platanoides 

variegatum 
Amelanchier  asiatiea 


Botryapium 

canadensis 

vulgaris 
Arctostaphylns  califoruica 
Azalea  amceua 

pontiea 
Baceharis  patajronica 
Berberis  brai-hybotrys 

cauadensis 

Darwiui 

empetrifolia 

nioraenensis 

steuox>hylla 

Thunber^i 

vulgaris  glohularis 

V.  purpurea 
Caragaua  arhoresceus 

a.  nana 
Cerasus  acida  humilis 

a.  fl.-pl.  fol.  var. 

Avium  decuniana 

A.  nana 

A.  fl.-pl. 

A.  Rhexi  fl.-pl. 

humilis 

Mahal  eb 

M.  X  Avium  graeeum 

M.  chrysocarpa 

M.  pendula 

oxycarpa 

Pattoni 

peunsylvanica 

pseudo-cerasus  fl.-pl. 

pumila 

serrulata 

vulgaris  fl.-pl. 
C'ereis  siliquastrum 
t'liijisya  teruat.a 
Conii)touia  aspleuifolia 
Corylopsis  spicata 
Cotoneaster  horizontaUs 

reflexa 
Crataegus  coccinea 

c.  acerifolia 

c.  indentata 

oxyacautlioidea 

0.  glandulosa 

o.  obtusata 

0.  pendula 

pentagyna 

tomentosa  mollis 


Cydonia  vulgari.s 
Cytisus  alhus 

biflorus 

elongatus 

falcatus 

leucauthus 

praecox 

ruthenicus 

scoparius 

s.  Andreauus 

serotinus 
Daphne  pontiea 
El^agnus  argeutsa 

loagipes 

umbellata 
Erica  mediterranea  nana 
Euonymus  latifolius 
Exoehorda  graudittora 
Fothergilla  alnifolia 
Genista  hispanica 
Halesia  parviflora 

tetraptera 
Kalmia  glauca 
Kerria  japonica 

j.  fl.-pl. 
Ledum  palustre 

latifolium 
Leiophyllum  huxifolium 
Leuoothce  axillaris 

spiuulosa 
Lonicera  hispida 

Morrowi 

parvifolia 
MagnoHa  Alexaudriua 

Borreriana 

eonspicua  N'orberti 

c.  Soulaugeana 

obovata  angustifulia 

o.  discolor 

o.  prolifera 

o.  rubesceus 

purpurea 
Jlahouia  Aquifolium 

A.  Murrayana 

fascicularis 
Myrica  Gale 
Neviusia  alabanieusis 
Olcnria  stellulata 
PhilI\Tea  decora 
Piptanthus  uepalensis 
Prunus  depressa 

pumila 

triloba 


Pyrus  Aria 

Bollwylleriaua 

communis  nivalis 

fluriltunda 

Man  lei 

M.  superba 

M.  variegata 

piunatitida 

Kingo 

K.  fastigiata 

Sorbus  liybrida 

spectabihs 
Rhamuus  Alaternus 

A.  aureus 
Rhododendron  glaucum 

kewense 
Ribes  aureum  serotiuum 

aurantiaeum  minus 

cereum 

flnridum 

fill,  punctatis 

irriguum 

i.  album  multiflorum 

lacustre 
Ribes  sanguineum  carueum 
grandiflorum 

s.  pruinosum 
Rubus  deliciosus 

spectabilis 
Sorbus  lanuginosa 
Sjjirasa  arguta 

cliama'drifolia 

crenata 

hypericifolia 


Spiraja  iuflexa 

IfEvigata 

oblougifolia 

pruuifolia  fl.-pl. 

ulmifolia 
Skimmia  Port  unci 
Staphylea  piimata 
Syriuga  dubia 

persiea  alba 

vulgaris 

v.  Camille  de'  Rohan 

V.  Charles  X. 

V.  fl.-pl. 

V.  fl.  albo 

V.  lovanensis 

V.  meritliiza 

V.  rubra  insignis 
Ulex  eirropa;a 

e.  fl.-pl. 

e.  parviflora 

e.  Welwitscliianus 
Vaccinium  amarum 

corymbosum  amcenum 

frondosum  veuustum 

MyrtiUus 

pennsylvanicura 

sp. 

tenellum 

uliginosum 

Vitis-ida'a  majus 
Vii)urniiin  IJiirejacticum 

cotinifiiliuni 

Lantana 

prunifolium 


CAMBRIDGK  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 
The  Cambridge  Botanic  or  University  Garden 
is  not  the  least  interesting  spot  in  a  town  rich 
in  scholastic  and  arcliitectural  associations.  The 
old  g.arden,  founded  l)y  Dr.  Walker  in  I7U1, 
was  very  different  from  the  pleasant  place  now 
under  the  curatorsliij)  of  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch.  It 
existed  in  the  town  itself,  facing  Downing 
College,  and  a  few  fragments  remain  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine  old  Sophora  japouica,  venerable 
Ash,  and  rusty  gates,  wliich  have  not  yet  fallen 
to  tlic  increasing  demands  of  the  University. 
No  one  regrets  leaving  the  old  spot,  now  for  the 
most  part  occupied  with  lecture  rooms,  labora- 
tories, and  museums,  as  the  present  garden  is 
more  beautiful,  less  confined,  and  hvrger,  giving 
ampler  scope  for  the  energies  of  those  who  are 
res])iinsible  for  its  welfare.  As  far  as  we  know 
the  old  place  had  no  striking  associations,  Ijut  it 
may  be  ideutitied  with  Don's  "  Hortus  Cam- 
bridgensis,"  a  valued  book  that  will  keep  it  fresh 
in  memory.  Tlie  new  garden—  if  we  may  call  it 
so — was  established  in  184(5,  and  the  event  com- 
memorated by  thi^  [ilauting  of  a  Lime  tree  by  the 
V'ice  Chancellor,  tlie  Rev.  Ralph  Tatham.  Tlie 
first  curator  was  Mr.  Murray,  who  died  in  1850, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Stratton  from  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  his  successor  be- 
ing Mr.  Mudd,  whose  work  on  "  Licliens  "  is  a 
remarkable  study  of  the  subject.  He  died  in 
1879,  and  Mr.  Lynch,  who  was  formerly  in  the 
Roj'al  Gardens,  Kew,  was  appointed.  A  change 
was  tlieii  made  manifest.  The  crowded  belt  of 
trees  that  surrounds  the  garden  was  thinned  ( lut, 
and  not  too  soon  to  save  many  tine  things  from 
an  untimely  end  througli  overcrowding ;  the 
plants  were  arranged  in  a  more  picturesque  way, 
and  the  Camliridge  Garden  raised  to  a  proud 
position  in  the  world  of  botany.  There  is  little 
scope  for  picturesque  efl'ects,  as  the  garden,  some 
21  acres  in  extent,  is  conspicuously  flat  as  t!ie 
surrounding  country,  but  the  soil  is  warm 
and  sandy.  'J'lie  desire  to  make  improvements, 
develop  new  ideas,  and  create  pretty  features 
is  crippled  by  the  iiupocuniosity  wliich  seems 
to  afflict  all  such  jdaces.  The  means  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  are  quite  inadequate,  and  even 
17  acres  of  ground,  which  should  be  right- 
fully devoted  to  tlie  interest  of  botany,  are  let 
out  in  allotments  to  bring  in  rent  to  help  pay 
the    expenses    of    the    botanic   eatablisliment. 


Against  such  formidable  odds  Mr.  Lynch  has 
to  fight,  but  the  condition  of  the  garden,  the 
variety  of  j)lants,  not  set  out  in  an  o|ien-air 
herbarium,  but  so  far  as  possible  tastefully  dis- 
posed in  large  beds,  show  the  care  and  unflag- 
ging interest  taken  in  their  welfare. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  are  when 
the  University  Gardens  of  Cambridge  is  in  its 
richest  dress.  The  Thorns  are  now  approach- 
ing their  fullest  beauty,  and  here  one  finds  a 
variety  of  kinds,  large  bushes  smothered  with 
bloom.  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  and  a  fine  Judas 
Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum),  with  its  multitude 
of  small  crimson  flowers,  so  planted  that  at 
certain  points  we  get  pretty  views  and  charm- 
ing combinations  of  colour,  even  though  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  as  flat  as  the  neighbour- 
ing fens.  Enclosing  the  whole  garden  is  a  belt 
of  trees,  and  starting  from  the  house  of  the 
cui'ator  there  is  a  charming  border  of  hardy 
flowers,  not  planted,  as  the  beds,  with  the 
things  in  their  natural  order,  but  witli  the  en- 
deavour to  make  huge  masses  to  show  the  true 
beauty  and  value  of  herbaceous  things.  The 
dwarf,  rich  yellow-flowered  Cheiranthus  Mar- 
shalli  made  clumps  of  strong  colour,  set  ott'  by 
masses  of  Irises.  The  tall,  slender,  pale  blue  I. 
missouriensis,  tridentata,  the  dwarf  deep  violet- 
purple  Chanueiris,  and  many  other  kinds  which 
do  Vvell  here  form  large  tufts  that  give 
throughout  the  summer  a  succession  of  flowers. 
It  is  natural  that  the  Irises  should  have  a  spe- 
cial pilace  at  Cambridge,  as  Prof.  Michael  Fos- 
ter's garden  is  not  far  distant,  and  he,  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  a  flower  he  makes  a  study  of, 
has  not  forgotten  the  garden  of  his  university. 
Tints  we  have  a  rich  selection  of  species,  both 
common  and  rare.  The  German  varieties  are 
commencing  to  flower,  and  a  large  bed  devoted 
to  these  makes  a  brave  mass  of  deep  purple 
colour.  Near  this  border  of  hardy  flowers  and 
enclosed  partially  from  view  is  a  bog  garden, 
entered  by  a  wooden  gate,  a  surprise  to  those 
who  least  expect  the  pleasant  sight  of  water 
plants  in  flower  and  a  variety  of  moisture-loving 
things  that  refuse  to  grow  on  the  natural  sandy 
soil.  In  the  second  week  of  May  the  Cape 
Pondweed  and  common  Buckbean  covered  the 
surface  of  the  miniature  lake  with  white  flowers, 
and  in  the  peaty  soil  the  Japanese  Primrose 
(Primula  japonica)  was  in  full  bloom,  a  moist 
spot  just  suiting  this  fine-leaved  and  richly 
coloured  hardy  plant.  In  a  similar  position  Saxi- 
fraga  peltata  was  flourishing  with  remarkable 
vigour,  its  tall  flower-stems,  crowned  with  the 
[linkish  blossoms,  rising  nearly  3  feet  in  height. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  bog  garden  and  on  a 
sloping  bank  cut  out  into  tlie  form  of  a  rockery, 
Oswego  Tea(Ourisia  coccinea)  was  thriving  well; 
Orchises,  some  from  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
Primula  rosea,  and  Arum  proboscideum,  a 
curious  little  thing,  with  a  flower  like  a  sm.all 
rat,  besides  a  variety  of  other  hardy  plants  that 
love  the  vicinity  of  water  and  a  peaty  soil. 
Prettier  than  the  bog  garden,  and  creating  a 
charining  little  artificial  glen,  which  will  lose  its 
artificiality  more  completely  when  the  plants 
spi'ead  about,  can  be  seen  from  the  road,  by  tlie 
side  of  which  flows  Hobson's  conduit.  Water 
from  this  forms  a  bubbling  brook  down  a 
little  glade,  and  by  the  side  lias  been  planted 
a  collection  of  tilings  that  will  do  well  in  a  moist 
and  shady  nook,  overshadowed,  but  not  too 
much  darkened,  by  leafage  overhead.  Here 
many  of  the  Orchises  were  in  flower,  the  Japa- 
nese Primroses  in  a  variety  of  shades,  the  little 
Herb  Paris,  and  other  water-loving  gems.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  find  such  charming  nooks  in  a 
liotanic  garden,  which  usually  recalls  an  unlovely 
place  filled  with  specimens  classified  without 
regard  to  their  likes  or  dislikes.     At  Cambridge 
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things  are  in-',  iiigeJ  differently,  anil  tlie  triclding 
brooJc  and  bog  garden  show  tliat  something 
more  is  attempted  than  mere  classification. 
There  one  can  learn  under  what  conditions 
plants  do  best  without  the  strictly  botanical 
educational  advantages  of  the  garden  sufiering 
in  the  smallest  degree. 

We  have  another  glimpse  of  the  same 
endeavour  to  make  the  place  attractive  to 
the  eye  by  the  growth  uf  flowers  in  the  Grass, 
to  bring  a  little  of  English  woodland  scenery 
nearer  home.  Daffodils  send  up  their  slender 
stems  in  the  spring,  and  here  and  there 
herbaceous  P:>ionies  are  comuiencing  to  bloom 
in  the  "wild"  breaic  beneath  the  belt  of  trees 
on  the  margin  of  the  garden.  Tiiis  is  the  situa- 
tion that  PiEonies  delight  in — partial  shade  and 
moisture,  and  the  way  to  get  the  full  beauty  of 
leaf  and  flower  is  to  form  large  clumps,  that 
make  rich  and  bold  efi'ects  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  The  single  varieties  are 
the  best  f(jr  this  form  of  planting,  as,  asso- 
ciated with  Grass,  the  double  kinds  are  too 
lumpy,  like  the  Hyacintlis  in  the  London 
parks,  which  arc  positively  unsightly  on  the 
turf.  Mr.  Lynch  has  permitted  the  Siberian 
Bnpleurum  aureum  to  spread  about  in  its  own 
•way,  and  th  i  greenish-yellow  flowers  rising  a 
few  inches  above  the  Grass  make  a  peculiarly 
liappy  picture  from  a  distance,  not  so  pretty, 
however,  as  a  sheet  of  Bhiel)alls,  which  we  should 
like  also  to  see  colouring  the  wild  spots  with 
rich  blue.  In  the  beds  are  masses  of  P;eonia 
tenuifolia,  anomala,  and  varieties  of  officinalis, 
to  represent  the  natural  order,  and  amongst 
the  Windfloweis  very  beautiful  is  the  Snow- 
drop Windflower  (Anemone  sylvestris),  now  the 
in-ettiest  feature  in  many  good  English  gardens. 
The  Aroids  are  well  cared  for  at  Camljridge,  and 
a  remarkably  interesting  collection  has  been 
brought  together,  the  most  popular  of  which  are 
the  Dragon's  Mouth,  Arum  crinitum  and  A. 
Dracunculus,  Ijut  tliere  is  a  variety  of  kinds  all 
more  or  less  of  interest  to  the  liotanist  than  the 
gardener.  In  the  beds  of  Tulips,  very  pretty  a 
few  days  ago,  were  the  fragrant  T.  persica,  T. 
flava,  vitellina,  fulgens,  viridittora,  and  the  old 
gesneriana  ;  but  we  sliould  like  to  see  these  in 
greater  masses  to  obtain  the  full  richness  of  the 
interesting  range  of  colouring. 

The  rockery,  we  think,  is  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  these  pleasant  gardens  ;  there  are  too 
many  stones  and  too  few  plants,  but  as  tliese 
spread  we  shall  no  doubt  have  an  interesting 
picture.  Very  pretty  now  is  the  little  Arenaria 
c;espit(.sa,  which  is  very  much  like  the  Balearic 
Sandwort  (A.  balearica),  a  minute  creejiing  herb 
that  runs  over  the  facings  of  the  stones,  cover- 
ing them  with  a  dense  felt-like  mat  of  the  richest 
green,  studded  in  the  late  spring  and  summer 
with  a  multitude  of  small  white  flowers.  It  is 
just  the  tiling  to  hide  the  bareness  of  stones  on 
the  rockery.  In  a  border  running  by  the  side 
of  one  of  the  houses  and  in  the  fullest  sun,  the 
Mourning  Iris  (I.  susiaua)  was  in  full  bloom,  and 
a  glass  covering  is  put  on  directly  the  flowers 
are  over  to  thoroughly  roast  the  bulbs.  Tliis  is 
the  treatment  which  Professor  Foster  finds  so 
succe.s.sful  in  his  Shelford  garden,  and  it  is 
carried  out  also  at  Kew  witli  the  best  results. 
In  a  similar  position  and  with  cojiing  as  a  pro- 
tection is  a  fine  collection  of  Opuntias,  and  tliose 
who  have  seen  these  succulents  at  Cambridge 
must  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  splendid 
growth  of  the  several  kinds  all  growing  in  full 
exposure  to  the  sun.  The  finest  is  0.  Engel- 
manni,  and  it  has  made  remarkable  leaves.  In 
this  border  also  is  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  which  has 
stood  so  far  the  winter,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  in  the  severest  frosts  and  without  some 
protection  the  pl.ants  will  survive. 


The  trees  in  the  Cambridge  Gardens  are,  of 

course,  not  old,  and  the  bad  planting  and  after 
neglect  have  not  improved  their  condition. 
Much  has  been  done,  however,  to  mend  matters, 
and  a  careful  survey  will  reveal  many  good 
specimens  of  uneommon  kinds.  The  Tliorns 
are  the  richest  at  the  present  season,  and  as  the 
various  things  allied  botanically  are  placed  to- 
gether, we  have  fine  colour  eft'ects  in  the  month 
of  May.  There  are  a  few  trees  in  the  centre  of 
the  grounds,  but  they  are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
surrounding  belt.  One  interesting  little  dwarf 
tree  is  the  dwarf  Almond  (Amygdalus  nanus), 
with  which  one  Ijed  is  filled.  The  plants  are 
on  their  own  roots  and  growing  vigorously, 
spreading  about  here  and  there  on  all  sides. 
This  is  grafted  in  nurseries,  and  we  thus  lose  its 
naturally  sjnx-ading  and  charming  habit.  Near 
the  bog  garden  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Papaw  (Asimina  triloba),  which  has 
formed  a  dense  spreading  bush  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
Purple  Beecli  gives  richness  to  the  belt  of  trees 
and  lights  up  the  delicate  gi'een  of  the  expand- 
ing foliage.  Noticeable  near  the  border  of 
hardy  flowers  is  the  Caucasian  Walnut  (Ptero- 
carya  caiicasica),  of  which  there  were  originally 
two  specimens.  One  was  blown  down,  and  a  forest 
of  stems  came  up,  producing  a  dense  thicket  of 
growth.  They  are  plaoed  near  a  spring,  wdiicli 
keeps  the  roots  soaked  with  moisture,  a  situa- 
tion that  seems  to  suit  well  this  North  American 
tree.  Then  we  have  the  Weeping  Elm  (Ulmus 
montana  jiendulai,  and  on  the  roots  of  the  com- 
mon kind  is  growing  Lathrsea  squauiaria ; 
it  is  an  interesting  thing  in  its  way,  and  has 
established  itself  well  at  Kew  on  the  bank  of 
the  central  pond. 

There  is  also  here,  very  charming  just  now  with 
its  silvery  white  leaves  glistening  in  the  sunlight, 
a  specimen  of  the  Willow-leaved  Pear  (Pyrus 
salicifolia),  and  a  lovely  picture  is  made  b}'  the 
Alder-leaved  variety  of  the  Juneberry  (Amo- 
lanchier  canadensis)  ;  it  is  about  20  feet  high 
and  smothered  with  white  bloom.  This  is  one  of 
those  beautiful  trees  that  are  too  rare  in  English 
gardens.  It  is  n(jt  that  they  are  difficult  to 
grow,  as  they  thrive  almost  anywhere,  but 
rather  that  the  craze  for  Conifers  and  Ever- 
greens has  overshadowed  them.  Our  gardens 
lose  much  by  the  absence  of  such  charming 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Near  by  is  a  pic- 
turesque old  Crab,  a  delightful  feature  and 
associated  with  the  variety  asjilenifolia  of  the 
common  Beech  and  other  things.  Abies  exoel.sa 
moiistrosa  is  wm'th  a  note  only  for  its  size,  and 
there  are  also  specimens  here  of  the  Cliinesc 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  and  Tilia  petiolaris, 
5IJ  feet  high  ;  the  finc-loaved  American  Elm, 
Osage  Orange  (Madura  aurantiaca),  Acer  cretiea, 
and  the  Flowering  Ash  (Fraxinus  ornus).  Tliere 
is  also  a  tree  of  the  douljle  Horse  Chestnut,  the 
flowers  quite  double,  and  not  so  handsome  as 
those  of  the  common  single.  The  Montpelier 
Maple  and  the  Moosewood  (Acer  penusyl- 
vaiiica)  are  also  represented. 

The  island  that  adorns  the  centre  of  the 
gardens  gives  scope  for  producing  rich  eflects 
with  such  liold-leaved  things  as  Polygonum  .sa- 
chaliuense  and  Gunnera  .scabra,  things  that 
should  only  be  used  where  tine  eflects  are 
wanted,  and  not  in  small  places.  A  large  plant 
of  the  first  named  on  tlie  margin  of  the  lake  is 
happily  plaoed  to  show  off'  its  large  leaves  and 
noble  habit.  We  were  gratified  with  a  bed  of 
hardy  Fuchsias,  representing  old  favourites  as 
Riccartoni,  gi-acilis,  globosa  and  corallina,  in- 
teresting things  whose  names  conjure  up  lovely 
pictures  of  luxuriant  growth  and  flower  in  old 
and  out-of-the-way  gardens.  They  have  been 
ruthlessly  banished  from  the  modern  garden  ; 


but  big  masses,  as  at  Cambridge,  should  help  to 
bring  them  forward  again.  We  can  ill  aflbrd  to 
lose  such  noble,  hardy  shrubs  .as  these  deciduous 
Fuchsias.  There  are  so  many  interesting  plants 
at  Cambridge  that  many  good  tilings  must  have 
a  separate  note.  Every  spot  that  will  grow  a 
tree  or  jilant  is  occupied.  Near  Mr.  Lyiich's 
house  the  fences  are  covered  with  Ivies  in  rich 
variety,  Piptanthus  nepalensis.  False  Heath 
(Fabiana  imbricata)  and  the  .lapanese  climbing 
Bramlde  (Riibus  plnenicularis),  a  picturesque 
and  delightful  climber  when  spreading  about 
over  rocks  or  knolls. 

The  houses  must  have  special  notice,  for  a 
new  range  has  been  built,  and  the  old  struc- 
tures, threatening  to  fall  to  the  ground  with  the 
first  storm  that  arises,  will  soon  give  way  to 
buildings  of  vastly  better  construction.  The 
range  is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  is  so  planned 
that,  unlike  the  old  arrangement,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  walk  through  several  hothouses  for  the 
cool  plants.  From  what  we  can  judge  at  pre- 
sent this  range  will  be  as  good  as  anything  we 
have  seen  in  a  botanic  garden.  A  corridor  runs 
along  outside,  the  walls  of  which  in  due  time 
will  be  clothed  with  creepers,  and  the  houses 
are  placed  on  one  side,  each  cl.ass  of  plants 
having  a  structure  to  itself,  appr.'ached  straight 
from  the  corridor  without  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing through  other  houses.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  stove  is  full  of  interesting  plants  in 
the  finest  health,  such  uncommonthings  as  Plum- 
bago capensis  alba,  Medinilla  Curtisi,  Tacca 
Warmingiana,  Cochliostemon  Jacobianum,  Oclma 
Kirki.  In  tlie  annexe  to  the  Palm  house  is  a 
Water  Lily  house,  in  wliich  Nymph.'ea  Marliacea, 
the  Canary  Water  Lily  figured  in  The  Garden, 
March  31,  1883,  is  iu'fuU  bloo:u.  We  hope  Mr. 
Lynch  will  try  this  in  the  open  as  well.  Then 
there  is  a  fernery  with  noble  specimens  of 
Adiantums,  farleyense  amongst  the  number, 
and  an  interesting  collection  of  Orchids.  A  re- 
markable plant,  wliich  is  in  one  of  the  old  houses, 
is  Aloe  plicatilis,  an  immense  specimen,  interest- 
ing in  its  tree-like  growth  and  spikes  of  light  red 
flowers.  Another  remarkably  tine  plant  is  the 
Caper  of  commerce,  Capparis  spinosa,  which  is 
growing  against  a  wall  and  protected  by  a  frame. 
In  the  old  houses  is  a  rich  collection  of  Gre- 
villeas,  and  very  pretty  clustering  .against  the 
roof  of  a  cool  structure  is  Clematis  coccinea, 
while  the  Droseras  are  represented  by  the  best 
species,  and  also  the  Arctutises,  of  wliich  aureola 
is  the  richest  in  colour.  In  the  prop.agating 
house  we  saw  rooted  cuttings  of  Ipom:ea  Hors- 
fallhe  and  Combretum  purpureum,  about  which 
some  discussion  has  lately  api^e.ared  in  The 
(lAKiiEN.  To  form  a  part  also  of  the  range  are 
new  laljoratories  for  botanical  worlc. 


SHOUT  NOTES—FEUXS. 


Loxoma  Cunnlnghami.—  This  is  a  pretty 
plant.  The  fr.jnds  ;ire  pale  i^rceu  above  and  glaucous 
beueath.  In  .'^oine  jjlaut.-^  the  gli'jcous  appearance  is 
wauting.  I  used  to  get  plants  of  this  species  from  a 
geutlfmau  iu  New  Zealaud,  aud  although  both  glau- 
cous and  plain  fronded  jjlauts  came,  I  never  could  see 
any  other  differeuce.  It  is  said  to  be  only  found  in 
New  Zealaud,  and  I  hop^to  iiuditis  permanently  esta- 
blished ill  our  coll ?_'t ions. — CJ. 

.Aspleniumpinnatifidum. — This,  although  not 
so  rare  a  species  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  is  well  de- 
serving of  attention ,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  hardy  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  In  habit  the  plant  resembles 
Antigramma  rhizophylla,  but  the  fronds  are  not  entire, 
neither  are  they  proliferous  at  the  apex,  as  iu  that 
plant.  It  appears  to  have  been  gathered  in  Southern 
Missouri  and  Tennessee. 

Aetiniopteris  australis. — This  is  the  extreme 
form  of  the  beautiful  A.  ra  Lata,  which  forms  a  minia- 
ture fan-like  frond.  The  plant  itself  is,  I  believe,  ana- 
logous with  our  Asplenium  ssptentrionale,  aud  requires 
to  be  grown  in  a  similar  manujr.    The  segraoutsof  the 
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aro   inueh  longer  than   in  the  typical  sjiecie 


fronds 


»  uiisL.  uie  tips  of  the  segments  are  entire.  This  foi*m 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  grows  more 
freely  th;\u  A.  radiata. — Cf. 

Cyathea  Cunninghami.  —  This  is  a,  tall, 
slender-stemmed  .species  which  has  soruevvhat  the 
appearance  of  C.  mednllaris,  but  the  fronds  are  more 
flaccid  and  pale  green.  The  stem  is  clothed  with 
the  black  footstalks  of  the  old  fronds,  which  give 
it  much  the  appearance  of  it.s  stouter  relative.  The 
finest  e.xample  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  species  was 
in  the  nuisery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  at 
Holloway,  where  it  used  to  bo  a  consi)icuons  object 
in  the  conservatoi y,  in  company  with  many  line 
forms  of  C.  medullaris,  C.  doulbata,  C.  Smithi.'Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  and  D.  sqnarrosa.     Now  tliat  the 


spicuous  specimen,  the  deflexed  lower  pinna;  ren- 
dering it  very  striking. — H. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIA. 

Where  these  .showy  greenhouse  plant.s  have 
been  well  cared  for  they  are  now  in  full  beauty. 
The  large  collections  exhibited  in  London  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  were  ex- 
amples of  the  furthest  advance  yet  attained  in 
the  direction  of  improved  garden  forms.  Tlie 
habit  of  the  plants  i.s  sufficiently  dwarf  without 
giving  one  the  idea  of  stunted  growth,  as  exces- 


A  well-grown  herbaceous  Calceolaria. 


Ferns  are  likely  to  become  again  popular,  this  is  a 
species  which  deserves  attention. — W. 

liOmaria  vulcanica  (T.  F.). — The  frond  sent 
is  a  fine  one  of  this  species  ;  it  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  and  would  appear  to  be  a  somewhat  com- 
mon plant  in  the  northern  ami  middle  islands,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  ever  have  been  a  common 
plant  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a  handsome  species 
distinguished  by  ha\ing  the  lower  pair  of  pinna; 
deflexed  and  falcate  ;  the  fertile  frond  is  much  nar- 
rower than  the  ban'en  one,  both  being  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture,  the  rhizome  clothed  with  long 
blackisli  chaffy  scales.  This  plant  thrives  well  in 
the  cool  fcmerv,  and  forms  a  handsome  and  cou- 


sive  dwarfness  does.  The  flowers,  in  addition 
to  being  freely  produced,  are  rich,  varied,  and 
brilliant  in  cohuu-.  Their  form  has  not  been  con- 
sidered so  much  as  other  points,  and  yet  in  the 
eye  of  a  trained  florist  this  is  at  least  <iuite 
as  important.  The  old  florists  sacrificed  too 
much  for  form,  and  it  maybe  tliat  under  the 
new  sy.stem  of  culture  we  do  not  care  for  it 
enough.  When  the  flowers  had  to  be  cut  for 
exhibition,  the  habit  of  the  plant.s  from  which 
they  were  obtained  was  not  con.sidcred.  One 
end  only  was  kept  in  view,  and  wdien  that  was 
reached  the  other  points  were  innaaterial.  I 
well  rcinember  remarking  to  Mr.  J.  J;vmes,  of 


Farnham  Royal,  that  the  form  of  the  flowers  of 
tlie  Calceolarias  of  thirty  years  ago  was  better 
than  that  of  the  present  productions.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  it,  but  I  was  forced  also  to  ad- 
mit tliat  the  plants,  with  their  well-formed 
golden  flowers  richly  spotted  crimson,  were  of  a 
tall,  straggling  liabit,  and  did  not  form  such 
Iiandsome  specimens  as  those  exliibited  now-a- 
ilays.  The  colours  are  now  very  brilliant,  and 
amongst  a  plentiful  variety  of  spotted  forms 
there  are  rich  self-coloured  varieties,  goUlen 
yellow,  and  rich  deep  crhnson  or  scarlet,  with 
many  intervening  shades.  The  whole  series  of 
garden  varieties  now  under  cultivation  is  in- 
teresting to  those  who  have  watched  the  im- 
provements tliat  have  been  made.  My  own 
knowledge  of  it  goes  back  about  forty  years, 
when  the  yellow  spotted  forms  were  grown 
under  name  and  were  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  division  in  some  of  the  leading  Edin- 
burgh nurseries.  The  supply  was  then  very 
limited,  and  propagated  plants  do  not  grow  so 
vigorously  as  seedlings,  besides  having  an 
awkward  habit  of  dying  ofl'  in  pieces.  Some- 
times half  or  abfiut  a  quarter  of  a  plant  wUl  die 
oft',  leaving  the  remaining  portion  a  poor  ex- 
ample of  what  a  specimen  Calceolaria  ought  to 
be.  Nevertheless,  good  specimens  are  sometimes 
obtained  by  dividing  the  old  plants.  The  way 
to  treat  them  is  as  follows  :  When  the  flower- 
stems  are  removed,  some  fine  sandy  soil  .should 
be  placed  around  tlie  base  of  the  plants,  and  the 
growths  will  form  roots  in  this,  when  they  may  bo 
divided  and  repotted  in  August  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  where  one  plant  is  raised  in  this  way 
hundreds  are  jiroduced  from  seeds,  and  to  ob- 
tain good  specimen  plants,  now  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  them.  I  advise  some  care  in  opening  a 
half-crown  packet  of  the  best  Calceolaria  seeds, 
as  they  are  vei-y  small  and  few  in  number  ;  the 
least  awkward  jolt  of  the  paper  will  scatter  the 
seeds  in  all  directions.  The  pot  or  seed-pan 
should  be  prepared  by  being  well  drained  and 
alnic j.st  filled  to  the  top  with  the  ordinary  potting 
soil  ;  the  half-inch  on  the  top  should  be  fine 
sifted  sandy  soil ;  make  this  quite  level,  sow  the 
seeds  evenly  over  it,  and  sprinkle  a  little  moist 
clean  sand  over  the  seeds.  They  vegetate  best 
at  this  season  in  a  frame  or  liand-light  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence.  Place  a 
square  of  glass  over  the  pot  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  When  the  tiny  plants  have  grown  large 
enough  to  be  handled,  they  must  be  pricked  out, 
about  a  dozen  of  them  intij  a  3-incli  pot.  They 
will  grow  rapidly  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame, 
and  sliould  be  replanted  again  in  clean  pots  as 
they  fill  their  present  ones.  They  can  be  grown 
on  until  each  plant  quite  fills  a  7-inch  or  8-inch 
pot,  and  in  time  forms  a  handsome  specimen, 
covered  with  hundreds  of  lieautif  ul  flowers.  The 
plants  like  moderately  rich  potting  soil,  good 
loam  four  parts,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  one 
part  decayed  manure  ;  some  broken  charcoal  is 
excellent  for  keeping  the  compost  sweet  and 
open.  The  herbaceous  Calceolaria  is  not  at  all 
a  tender  plant,  like  the  Cineraria,  for  instance. 
If  a  collection  of  both  were  grown  in  one  house, 
fro.st  that  would  not  in  the  least  injure  the 
Calceolarias  might  kill  the  Cinerarias.  In 
winter  the  plants  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew,  and  green  fly  is  their  worst  enemy  ;  de- 
stroy the  first  by  dusting  with  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  the  latter  liy  fumigating.  All  through 
the  dull  dark  days  of  winter  keep  the  plants 
near  the  glass  roof,  a  dry  atmosphere  and  just 
enough  artificial  heat  to  keep  the  temperature 
above  freezing  point  being  maintained. 

J.  Douglas. 


Grevillea  alpina.— llo.sl  of  the  Grcvilleas  are 
;at  growing  shrubs  that   produce  their  curious 
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and  in  many  cases  brightly-coloured  blossoms  for  a 
long  period,  and  as  some  of  them  bloom  during  the 
■winter  and  early  spring  months  they  are  then  es- 
pecially valuable.  G.  alpina,  or  alpestris,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  forms  a  compact,  much-branched 
bush  clothed  with  rather  hairy,  lanceolate  leaves. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  terminal  racemes,  as 
in  many  of  the  others,  are  of  that  peculiarly  curved 
shape  common  to  most  members  of  the  genus,  and 
at  the  basal  part  bright  crimson,  the  tips  greenish 
white.  It  is  an  interesting  plant  for  the  green- 
house at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Cereus  C.  J.  T.  Peacock.— About  this  time 
last  year  the  famous  collection  of  succulent  plants 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Peacock  was  disposed  of, 
and  among  them  were  a  great  number  of  this 
Cereus,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  speciosissimus  section.  It  is  a  very  large 
flower,  9  inches  across,  though  according  to  the  late 
Mr.  Croucher,  who  at  the  time  of  its  first  flowering 
had  charge  of  the  Sudbury  House  collection,  it  will 
attain  a  diameter  of  1  foot.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
brightest  of  its  class,  for  rich  scarlet,  dazzling  pur- 
ple, and  violet  are  all  charmingly  blended.  It  forms 
a  freely- branched  specimen,  and,  like  all  of  its  class, 
is  of  easy  culture.  These  beautiful  flowering  Cacti 
show  signs  of  popularity,  though  up  to  now  there 
is,  I  believe,  really  very  little  demand  for  them. 
Given  the  above-named  Cactus  witli  the  large 
cream  -  coloured  Phyllocactus  crenatus  and  the 
beautiful  rose-tinted  P.  delicatus,  we  have  a  trio  of 
the  finest  and  most  distinct  of  the  flowering  Cacti. 
— H.  P. 

Phyllocactuses  are  the  most  interesting,  useful 
anil   brilliant    race   of   Cactuses,   all   being    easily 
grown,  and   exactly   suitable   for   those  who  have 
small  houses.     Cactuses  will  never  become  popular, 
but  this  genus  has  great  claims  by  reason  of  the 
richness  and  size  of  the   flowers.   When  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Peacock  was  dispersed,  several  splendid 
varieties   of    Phyllocactus    were    distributed,  and 
amongst  them  tlie  C.  J.  T.  Peacock,  one  of  the  lov- 
liest  of  all,  and,  with  several  other  kinds,  now  in 
full  flower  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew.     One  of  the 
finest  in  bloom  there  at  present  is  Imperator,  the 
flowers  rich  crimson,  shot  with  that  pellucid  satiny 
sheen  which  lights  up  the  1)loom  with  a  vivid  lustre. 
One   plant   at '  Kew   had  several  flowers  open,  and 
presented  a  splendid  picture.     Unfortunately,  they 
last  a  very  short  time,  but  open  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  there  is  pleasure  in  watching  expanding 
blossoms.     Quite  different  in  colour  is  P.  crenatus, 
a  lovely  thing,  the  flowers  as  large  and  fragrant  as 
those  of  the  niglit-flowering  C!ereus  grandiflorus ;  the 
inner  segments  are  ivory-white  .and  the  outer  green- 
ish yellow.  This  species  was  introduced  in  1839  from 
Honduras,  and  is  one  of  the  parents  of  the  numerous 
race  of  hybrids  which  are  amongst  the  finest  of  the 
Phyllocactuses.   P.  Gordonianus  has  a  smaller  flower 
of  "a  rose  colour,  but  it  is  a  gem  in  its  w.ay.   Rose  Per- 
fection, shining  rose,  a  lovely  flower  in  the  full  sun; 
Admiration,  rich  crimson,. shot  with  the  characteristic 
violet  lustre  ;  and  P.  delicatus  are  also  good  types. 
All  may  he  grown  together,  as  each  is  of  a  different 
shiide  of  colour,  or  with  flowers  of  a  distinct  shape, 
so  that  those  who  want  pl.ants  that  give  variety  and 
not  much  trouble  would  do  well  to  grow  tlas  class 
of  Cactus. 

New  Pelargoniums.  —Two  new  varieties  of 
Pelargonium  now  being  distributed  by  Mr.  F. 
Perkins,  of  Leamington,  are  Princess  Beatrice  and 
Prince  Henry,  both,  but  more  especially  the  last, 
being  very  useful  acquisitions  to  the  "Regal" 
section.  The  difllerence,  however,  between  this 
class  of  Pehargoniums  and  some  of  those  called 
"  decorative  "  is  so  slight,  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses they  would  be  far  better  merged  into  one 
group.  Prince  Henry  is  of  a  short,  sturdy  style  of 
growth,  well  furnished  with  handsome  roundish 
foliage  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  now  popular 
variety  Mme.  Thibaut ;  in  fact,  one  would  think  it  is 
either  a  seedling  or  a  sport  from  it,  but  tlie  flowers 
are  richer  in  colour.  In  Prince  Henry  the  blooms 
are  borne  in  large  bold  trusses,  and  each  has  a 
conspicuous  white  centre  surrounded  with  intensely 
bright  carmine,  while  all  the  petals  arc  also  edged 
with  white.     An  attractive  feature  is  a  bright  ma- 


genta tinge  just  where  the  carmine  and  white  of 
the  centre  merge  into  each  other.     Princess  Bea- 
trice, which  is  also  of  good  habit,  is  a  semi-double 
blush  white  flower,   many  of  the  petals  having  a 
small  wine-coloured  blotch  in  the  centre  of  each. 
This,  though  distinct,  is  not  likely  to  be  as  useful 
as  some  varieties  with  pure  white  blossoms,  or  at 
all  events  even  it  slightly  spotted  they  have  the 
ground  colour  of  that  tint.     Among  a  group  of  the 
newer  Pelargoniums  shown   by  Messrs.  J.  and  J. 
Hayes,  of  Edmonton,  I  was  most  struck  with  Era- 
press  of  India,  a  very  fine  showy  flower.     It  appe.ars 
to  have  a  free  habit  and    carries  its  foliage  well, 
added  to  which  the  flowers  are  large,  of  good  sub- 
stance, borne  in  massive  clusters,  and  of  a  bright 
and  telling  colour,  all  desirable  features  in  a  market 
Pelargonium.    The  variety  in  question  is  of  a  bright 
carmine  -  scarlet    colour,    with    the    upper    petals 
blotched  with  maroon  and  the  whole  flower  edged 
with  white.     Perhaps  the  markings  and  sliape  of 
the  blossoms  are  not  regular  enough  to  agree  with 
the  florist's  ideal  of  a  show  Pelargonium,  but  many 
of  these  greatly  lack  the  vigorous  constitution  of  a 
market  Pelargonium.— H.  P. 


BILLBERGIA. 

This  is  another  beautiful  family  of  Bromeliacere 
which,  I  think,  I  have  previously  said  some- 
thing about,  antl  one  species  (B.  vittata)  was 
recently  figured   in   these    pages.     Billbergias 
are  so  beautiful,  .and  our  Continental  neighbours 
have  raised  several  of  these  handsome  plants, 
which  proves  that  there  is  a  wide  field  open  to 
the  hybridist,  th.at  I  wish  their  cultivation  was 
taken  up  in  England.     These  plants,  although 
somewhat  stitl  in  grijwth,  can  yet  be  arranged 
with   taste,    and   then    they   form   a   beautiful 
picture.     I  must  confess  that  as  grown  in  tliis 
country  they  are  uucared  for  .and  not  arranged 
with  taste  ;  therefore  they  present  an  uncalled- 
for    and   an    unwarrant.ably    b.ad    appearance. 
Billbergia  contains  many  species,   whicli   rank 
amongst   tlie   showiest   of  all  the  Bromeliads. 
The  inflorescence  is  usually  in  a  dense  spike, 
which  is  either  erect  or  drooping.     Naturally 
Billbergias  are  mo.stly  epiphytes,  but  they  sub- 
mit to  pot  culture,  and  are  best  so  grown,  the 
leaves  being  heavy.     Basket  cultirre  will,  how- 
ever, suit  tliem.     Light  fibrous  peat  and  good 
leaf-mould  may  be  used  as  soil,  and  the  pots  or 
baskets  well  drained.     Water  should  always  be 
kept  in  the  crown  of  the  plant.     If  any  of  the 
smaller  kinds  are  grown  they  may  be  fastened 
upon  a  block  of  wood,  Sphagnum  Moss  being 
the  best  material  to  use   in  this   case.     They 
should  be  hung  up  near  the  glass  with  good  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  light,  and  may  be  treateil  in 
much  the   same   manner  as    Orchids.     During 
winter  very  little  water  should  be  kept  in  the 
rosulate  crowns.     Many  of  the  kinds  having  a 
drooping    inflorescence    form    exquisite    orna- 
ments when  planted  in  pockets  in  the  walls  ; 
they  also  make  fine  bracket  plants,  and  should 
be  those  chosen  for    hanging  basket   culture. 
The   following   dozen   kinds  are   some   of   the 
best : — 

B.  AMCENA. — This  plant  is  the  least  showy  of  the 
kinds  here  enumerated.  It  is  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly called  B.  speciosa,  but  here  I  adopt  Lindley's 
name.  The  pl.ant  is  an  erect  grower  ;  the  leaves, 
armed  on  the  edges  with  distant  spines,  are  green, 
sparingly  f urnislied  witli  a  scurfy  powder  beneath  ; 
the  inflorescence  erect,  furnished  with  long  red 
bracts,  the  flowers  being  creamy  white,  tinged  with 
green  and  tippcil  with  bright  blue.  It  appe.ars  to 
have  been  introduced  to  cultivation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  is  a  common  species  in 
Brazil. 

B.  Bakeei. — This  is  avery  pretty  species,  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Maf/azine  some  twelve  years  ago 
under  the  name  of  B.  pallescens.  This  name  had 
already  been  given,  and  Prof.  E.  Morren  some  two 
years  later  re-named  it  as  above.     It  is  similar  in 


habit  to  B.  vittata,  but  the  leaves  have  in  addition 
some  spots  in  the  upper  part,  whilst  below  they  are 
thinly  furnished  with  a  scurfy  powder,  the  mar- 
ginal spines  being  small  and  very  few.  The  in- 
florescence is  furnislied  with  numerous  bright  red 
bracts.     It  is  said  to  come  from  central  Brazil. 

D.  Beeauteana  is  a  garden  hybrid  obtained  in 
France  between  B.  pallescens  and  B.  vittata.  It 
is  erect  in  growth,  the  leaves  green  on  the  upper 
side,  banded  beneath  with  white  scurfy  powder. 
The  inflorescence  is  drooping,  of  great  size,  being 
in  many  instances  nearly  2  feet  long  ;  the  large 
bracts  are  brQliant  red,  the  flowers  long,  white, 
suffused  with  pink,  the  sepals  and  petals  both 
broadly  tipped  with  violet.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest plants  of  the  whole  genus,  producing  freely 
its  beautiful  spikes  during  the  dull  months  of 
winter,  and  lience  doubly  valuable. 

B.  Baeaquiniana. — This  plant  appears  to  me 
distinct  from  B.  decora  of  Poepp,  although  it  comes 
very  near  to  it ;  but  for  liorticultural  purposes  both 
forms  are  desirable.  The  leaves,  from  some  18 
inches  to  2  feet  long,  are  dull  green  above,  with  a 
thin  coat  of  scurfy  powder  beneath  ;  they  are  dis- 
tinctly banded  with  white,  the  edges  armed  with 
smallljrown  spikes  ;  the  inflorescence  is  drooping, 
bearing  at  the  base  several  large  bracts  of  a  pinkish 
hue  ;  the  peduncle  is  quite  mealy,  and  the  flowers 
green.  It  is  said  to  come  from  the  Amazon  district. 
B.  DEOOEA. — In  this  plant  the  leaves  are  of  a 
deeper  and  richer  green,  and  they  are  also  more  or 
less  spotted  with  yellow,  and  have  less  of  the  white 
scurfy  powder  upon  them.  The  inflorescence  is 
drooping,  like  that  of  the  previously  named  plant, 
and  the  flowers  are  .also  green,  but  the  bracts  are 
more  numerous  and  bright  red.  It  comes,  I  believe, 
from  New  Grenada. 

B.  ErPHEMi.E. — Tliis  plant  is  less  showy  th.an 
many  of  the  kinds,  but  yet  is  well  deserving  of  a 
place  in  a  collection  of  these  plants.  The  le.aves, 
plain  green,  armed  on  the  edges  with  small  brown 
spines,  are  on  the  under  side  covered  with  a  scurfy 
white  powder.  The  inflorescence  is  pendent,  fur- 
nished with  pinkish- white  bracts;  the  flowers  green, 
broadly  tipped  with  rich  violet.  It  comes  from 
Southern  Brazil. 

B.  MACEOCALYX.— A  fine,  bold-growing  plant, 
with  bold  leaves  of  a  rich  green  on  the  upper  side, 
with  a  few  pale  spots.  The  spike  is  drooping  and 
bears  a  large  head  of  flowers,  and  at  their  base  are 
numerous  large  rosy-red  bracts  ;  flowers  yellowish- 
green,  tipped  broadly  with  pale  blue. 

B.  MoKELl  is  a  very  showy  and  beautiful  species 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia.  The  plant  is 
stout  in  growth  and  the  leaves  are  spreading,  bright 
gi-een  on  the  upper  side,  beneath  slightly  scurfy, 
the  m.arginal  teetli-like  spines  being  very  small. 
The  spike  is  1  foot  or  more  long  and  dense,  the 
bracts  large  and  bright  red,  the  large  flowers 
greenish-yeUow,  the  petals  tipped  with  blue.  It  is 
extremely  handsome. 

B.  NUTANS. — This  is  a  very  elegant  plant  with 
long  and  narrow  le.aves,  and  to  preserve  its  beauty 
.and  elegance,  the  plant  should  be  carefully  moved 
when  required,  so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  breaking. 
The  le.aves  are  some  12  inches  or  18  inches  long. 
The  inflorescence  is  1  foot  or  more  long,  the  bracts 
bright  red,  whilst  the  pendent  Fuchsia-like  flowers 
are  green,  edged  with  bright  blue.  It  is  a  native 
of  Brazil. 

B.  Sandeeiana  is  a  bold  and  handsome  plant, 
a  native  of  the  forests  in  the  Org.an  Mountains, 
Brazil.  It  forms  a  Large  rosette  of  stout  leaves, 
which  are  bright  green  on  both  surfaces,  the  edges 
armed  with  brownish-black  spines ;  the  spike  is 
drooping,  the  bracts  bright  pink,  the  flowers 
yellowish-green,  the  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with 
rich  blue. 

B.  Saundeesi.  —  This  is  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  v.ariety,  introduced  from  Southern  Brazil 
by  the  late  W.  W.  Saunders  nearly  twenty  ye.ars 
ago.  The  leaves  are  bright  green  on  the  upper  side 
with  numerous  irregular  white  spots ;  beneath  they 
are  brownish-green  with  a  more  or  less  dense  coat- 
ing of  white  scurfy  powder,  and  .armed  at  the  edges 
with   somewhat   small  reddish-brown  spines;   "■" 
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inSorescence  is  a  lax-droopiug  raceme,  the  bracts 
medium-sized,  deep  red  ;  the  flowers  are  red  at  the 
base,  yellowish-green  and  tipped  with  blue  in  the 
upper  part. 

B.  VITTATA. — This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  a  figure 
of  which  appeared  in  The  Gakdes,  .August  G.  1887 
(p.  100).  It  has  broad  stout  leaves,  bright  green 
above,  beneath  conspicuously  banded  with  white, 
and  the  edges  armed  with  small,  but  closely  set 
blackish  spines ;  the  inflorescence  is  drooping, 
sometimes  branching,  furnished  with  bracts  large 
and  bright  red,  the  sepals  and  petals  red  tipped 
with  violet.     It  come  from  Southern  Brazil. 

^_  W.  H.  G. 

Flower  Garden. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  EARLY-BLOOMING 
TTLIPS. 

As  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  that  brightest  orna- 
ment of  the  s]n-ing  garden,  the  early-blooming 
Tulip,  and  a.s  I  had  hardly  any  of  tlie  double- 
flowered  section  in  my  garden,  I  applied  towards 
end  of  last  autumn  to  Messrs.  Van  Tubergen, 
of  Haarlem,  for  a  complete  collection  of  the 
seventj'-four  named  varieties  ofl'ered  in  their 
ordinarj-  catalogue,  and  with  these  they  also 
sent  me  for  trial  twenty-five  new  varieties  not 
yet  in  commerce,  which  formed  the  two  centre 
lines  of  my  bed  of  ninety-nine  varieties,  nearly 
all  of  which  bloomed  beautifully  this  spring. 
This  was  certainly  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
ornamental  beds  of  early-blooming  Tulips  I  have 
ever  seen.  Of  the  twenty-five  new  varieties 
twenty-three  flowered,  and  the  following  brief 
descriptive  notes  of  them  will,  I  hope,  prove 
interesting  to  your  bulb-growing  readers. 

Peesidbnt  Geast. — A  good  scarlet  self  colour. 

Rubra  major. — A  fine  large  scarlet  flower,  the 
lower  halt  of  the  outer  petals  flamed  with  green. 

Sesosteis. — A  rather  small  light  rose-coloured 
flower,  outer  petals  flaked  with  green. 

Queen  of  the  Xetheelands.— A  finely  formed, 
very  fuUy  double  flower  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
creamy  white,  deepening  to  pale  rose  colour  in 
the  centre.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  double 
Tulip  I  have  seen.  It  was  awarded  a  special  cer- 
tificate by  the  jury  at  the  quinquennial  exhibition. 

La  Modestie.— A  small  rosy  blush  flower. 

Lavoisiee.— A  fine  large,  but  not  very  double 
orange-scarlet  flower,  with  yellow  edges  to  petals. 

LoBD  Beaconsfield.— A  beautiful  deep  rose- 
coloured  flower. 

Flueelex  Maxtel  Rectified.— a  fine  large 
yellow  flower,  heavily  flamed  with  carmine.  A  very 
handsome  Tulip. 

Faeadat. — A  fine  large  orange-scarlet  flower, 
most  of  the  petals  heavily  edged  with  yellow. 

GusTAVE  Floeet.  —  A  medium-sized  orange- 
scarlet  flower,  with  fringed  petals  lightly  tipped 
with  yellow. 

Mine  d'Oe.— Orange-scarlet,  upper  half  of  petals 
margined  with  yellow. 

Gertbuida  Maeia. — This  failed  to  bloom. 

Epaulette  d'Oe. — A  good  light  yellow,  flamed 
with  scarlet.     A  very  pretty  variety. 

Queex  Victoria  Rectified.  —  A  fine  large 
flower  of  the  deepest  shade  of  rose  colour,  flamed 
and  striped  with  white. 

L'Ixdiex.  —  A  fine  tall-growing  Tulip  which 
might  be  shortly  described  as  a  double  form  of 
Keizer  Kroon  and  so  nearly  identical  with  the  older 
varieties  Czar  Peter  and  Lady  Palmerston  as  not  to 
deserve  a  separate  name.  The  last  named  is  a  more 
fully  double  flower. 

Pauline,  true.— A  rather  small  flower,  being  in 
fact  a  double  form  of  the  beautiful  Roi  Pejiin. 

William  III. — A  good  bright  scarlet  flower. 

Geexadiee. — Almost  identical  with  Faraday, 
but  rather  a  thinner  flower. 

Addison.  —A  pale  blush  flower,  the  outside  petals 
feathered  with  green. 

Sampson. — Failed  to  bloom. 

Prince  of  Oeange. — A  nice  clear  orange  with 
paler  centre.     A  striking  flower. 


I.mpeeateix  eubrorum. — A  fine  scarlet  flower, 
heavily  flamed  with  gold. 

PiKENix. — A  good,  large,  light  scarlet  flower. 

Salamaxdee.— Blush  white,  heavily  flamed  with 
rose  colour. 

Res  macixificus. — A  large  white  flower,  most 
of  tlie  petals  tipped  with  rose  colour,  the  outer 
petals  flamed  with  green,  and  the  foliage  margined 
with  white. 

A  Few  Older  Vaeieties  in  same  Bed. 

Scarlet  King  (?).— Not  scarlet  at  all,  but  deep 
rose  and  perfectly  single. 

Hbcla. — Also  perfectly  single. 

L'ljiMACUL^E.  —  Quite  the  best  and  largest 
double  white  I  have  seen,  but  rather  a  tall  grower. 

Mme.  Soxtag. — Produced  two  flowers  on  one 
stem,  which  is  unusual,  as  did  also  La  Candeur. 

Pouepre  B0EDI5  BLANC. — A  small,  dull-coloured, 
and  worthless  variety. 

Parmesiano. — A  lovely,  large,  rosy-blush  flower. 

Prince  of  Wales. — A  fine  double  scarlet. 

Buonaparte,  Blue  Flag,  and  Belle  Alliance 
are  so  much  later  in  flowering  than  the  other  varie- 
ties, that  they  should  be  put  with  Maniage  de  ma 
Fille  as  blooming  at  same  time. 

Geand  Vaixqueub  is  a  good  pure  white,  but  not 
fully  double  flower.  W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Potentilla  lupinioides  is  a  brilliant  May 
bloomer  for  the  rockery,  and  often  it  will  flower 
later  in  the  summer.  Bright  golden  flowers  the  size 
of  a  shilling- piece  with  a  deeper  or  orange-coloured 
star-shaped  •'  eye  "  are  profusely  borne  on  spreading 
forked  stems,  and  though  the  stems  almost  rest  on 
the  ground,  all  the  flowers  face  upwards,  and  thus 
make  an  effective  display.  In  every  way  it  is  neat, 
even  when  not  in  blossom.  The  Lupine-like  foliage 
is  of  a  glossy  deep  green  hue,  and  when  small  spe- 
cimens have  become  established  they  bloom  pro- 
fusely. Give  it  a  sunny  place  and  a  deep  root-run 
of  rich  loam. 

Campanula  hederacea. — Many  a  rarer  plant 
lacks  the  charms  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Bell-flower,  and 
though  a  native  it  is  seldom  found  wild  with  coarse 
companions.  In  cidtivation  too  it  seems  to  refuse 
to  put  on  its  best  dress  unless  given  a  snug,  moist 
corner,  and  separated  from  other  plants  that 
threaten  to  overpower  it.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
what  Master  Howe,  "of  the  Physick  Garden  in  West- 
minster," says  in  "  Phytologia  Britannica,  &c.,"  Itj  jO, 
about  the  habitat  of  "this  fragile  plant:  "Tender 
Ivy-leaved  Bellliower,  Ivy-Bells,  found  on  a  watery 
bank,  where  little  or  no  Grasse  grew,  in  a  lane  neer 
Woodhead  in  Cheshhe."  In  cultivation  it  is  greatly 
helped  and  seen  to  advantage  when  spreading  over 
a  mulching  of  dark-coloured  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  half 
decayed  Sphagnum  kept  moist. 

Primula  sufirutescens  is  now  in  flower.  The 
somewhat  long  and  woody  stems  are  numerously 
branched  and  each  ofliset  is  terminated  by  a  rosette 
of  small  and  narrow-toothed  leaves.  The  older 
ones  send  out  a  short  scape  topped  by  a  few  small 
flowers  of  a  bright  rosy-crimson  colour,  having  a 
well  defined  "  eye."  The  habit  and  all  the  parts  of 
this  species  are  distinct  from  those  of  any  other 
Primula  I  know,  and  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  freest  bloomers,  a  Primrose  so  unique 
should  be  included  in  every  choice  alpine  collection. 
Nothin"  could  be  hardier  ;  indeed  it  is  much  safer 
in  winter  in  the  open  on  a  dryish  part  of  the  rock- 
work  than  kept  under  glass.  This  equally  applies 
tovoung  plants  rooted  during  the  previous  summer. 
The  best  care  you  can  bestow  upon  it  is  to  set  it  in 
full  sunshine  in  deep  rich  loam,  rather  light.  Leave 
it  alone  and  wait  for  flowers  until  it  has  grown 
slightly  leggy,  a  condition  that  is  quite  allowable 
in  a  Primula  that  never  grows  higher  than  4  inches 
or  5  inches  here  at  least. 

Viola  sagittata  is  a  pleasing  and  distinct  Violet 
in  sev(.Tal  ways.  Tlie  flowers  are  large,  and  spring 
up  in  vast  numbers  from  the  bulky  crown  of  the 
plant,  and  their  stalks  are  about  the  same  length  as 
the  arrow-head-shaped  leaves  among  which  they 
crowd.  Their  colours  are  puce,  broadly  streaked  with 


dark  purple.  There  are  no  signs  of  runners ;  the  habit 
is  compact  and  a  group  is  capable  of  making  an 
attractive  show. 

Phlox  nivalis. — Why  is  this  lovely  white- 
flowered  species  neglected?  True,  the  flowers  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
setacea,  but  to  my  mind  they  are  more  winsome 
than  those  of  Nelsoni  or  The  Bride.  The  sprays  cf 
starry  blossoms  spread  themselves  on  the  sur- 
face or  droop,  according  to  their  surroundings, 
in  a  pretty  manner.  Compared  with  the  other  and 
better-known  varieties,  this  is  a  smaller  plant 
in  all  its  parts,  but  the  chief  distinction  is  its  puie 
white  star-shaped  flowers.  It  enjoys  a  bit  of  lime- 
stone in  the  soil  about  the  roots  and  full  exposure. 

P.  divaricata  =  canadensis  is  another 
species  rarely  seen.  It  grows  9  inches  high  and  in 
May  bears  massive,  yet  elegant  clusters  of  glisten- 
ing mauve  flowers,  each  nearly  an  inch  across. 
Everybody  admires,  yet  few  plant  it.  Why,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Those  whose  gardens  do  not  abound 
with  slugs  might  certainly  expect  to  grow  it  with 
little  or  no  trouble,  but  there  might  be  a  little 
difficulty  in  getting  the  true  form  or  at  least  the 
one  here  intended,  as  I  have  received  severcl 
inferior  plants  under  the  name.  The  plant  has  a 
perfectly  erect  habit,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  are 
rough  from  the  somewhat  short  stiff  hairs. 

Ourisia  coccinea. — I  have  grown  this  for 
twelve  years,  and  never  before  has  it  shown  so  well 
for  bloom.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  shade  lover,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  warmer  weather  of  last 
spring,  or,  in  other  words,  the  longer  summer  of  last 
year,  better  suited  this  shy  bloomer.  I  know  many 
that  have  grown  this  plant  for  a  good  while,  and 
yet  have  never  seen  its  brilliant  llowers.  Let  us 
hope  that  what  seems  to  be  the  fuller  maturity  of 
plant  will  now  reward  their  patience.  Those  who 
do  not  possess  it  might  be  recommended  to  do  so, 
for  it  has  neat  foliage  and  a  good  habit,  and  if  it 
should  flower,  I  do  not  know  what  we  have  to  com- 
pare with  it  for  richness.  The  little  spikes  of 
scarlet  drooping  tubular  flowers  are  matchless.  My 
original  plant  came  from  the  late  Miss  Owen,  who 
grew  many  choice  hardy  flowers,  and  especially 
bog-loA-ing  species,  among  which  she  classed  this, 
if  I  remember  rightly.  J.  WOOD. 

Woodville,  Kirltstall. 


Old  Tree  Pseonies.— The  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  into  England  is  a  point  of  much  inte- 
rest. Talking  to  an  old  gardener  here  aged  79.  he 
said  when  he  was  13  or  li  he  was  employed  in  the 
garden  at  King's  Weston,  near  Bristol,  by  Lord 
Clifford.  There  are  six  or  eight  famous  Tree 
Pteonies  there.  I  have  counted  HOC)  blossoms  on 
one  plant  myself.  Every  year  this  man  was  em- 
ployed to  construct  canvas  coverings  round  these 
Tree  Pa-onies.  I  asked  him  how  big  they  were  then, 
and  I  made  out  that  they  were  bushes  then  at  least 
3  feet  through  Co  yearsago.  These Ppeonieshavebeen 
planted  at  least  30  years,  for  I  think  it  impossil^le  for 
a  Tree  Pa;ony  to  grow  into  a  3-feet  bush  under  30 
years.  This  will  take  the  date  of  planting  of  these 
i'a^onies  into  the  last  century.  Would  someone  tell 
us  if  other  plants  are  known  to  have  been  planted 
at  an  earlier  date  still?— C.  O.  Miles. 

Tulips  diseased. — I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  inform  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  enclosed  Tulips.  I  planted  a  border  of  ICOO 
breeder  Tulips  last  autumn,  and  some  of  them 
have  become  affected  in  the  way  you  see.  Some  of 
my  Parrot  Tulips  are  in  the  same  condition.  I 
think  it  must  tetoo  much  manure,  but  would  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  some  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den.-M.F. 

*,*  I  grow  a  large  collection  of  Tulips,  and  last 
year  many  of  the  plants  went  off  in  the  same  way 
as  those  sent  by  "  M.  F.,"  and  I  never  found  out 
what  was  the  cause.  They  were  not  so  bad  in  some 
parts  of  the  beds  as  in  others,  but  a  large  number 
of  them  could  not  produce  their  flowers  at  all. 
Good  Tulip  growers  came  and  looked  at  them,  and 
the  verdict  of  them  all  was  that  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  some  deleterious  smoke,  such  as  one 
might  have  from  brick-kilns  cr  fumes  frcm  an  acid 
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factory.  We  are  miles  from  either,  and  I  believe 
the  keen  frost  winds  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  leaves  were  chilled  at  night,  in  fact,  frozen 
hard,  and  by  day  exposed  to  bright  sunshine.  They 
are  all  right  this  year,  in  perfect  health  and  bloom- 
ing splendidly.  The  leaves  sent  have  no  fungoid 
growth  on  them  that  I  can  see.  They  have  proba- 
bly been  exposed  to  some  deleterious  fumes  in  the 
atmosphere.  If  this  is  not  so,  I  should  say  it  was 
the  weather.  The  only  way  to  make  secure  is  to 
protect  them  at  night,  as  the  leading  growers  do, 
and  escape  either  sharp  frosts  or  hot,  scorching 
sunshine.— J.  D.  E. 


ALPINE   AURICULAS. 


The  charming  bank  of  alpine  Auriculas  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  a't 
the  end  of  April  served  two  piu-poses ;  it  taught 
the  general  public  what  delightful  subjects  can  be 
raised  from  seeds,  and  it  served  to  show  that  the 
raising  of  good  alpine  Auriculas  is  by  no  means  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  only.  In 
this  collection  a  very  fine  quality  of  pip  was  in 
combination  with  bold  and  striking  colours. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  in  selecting  plants  as 
seed  parents  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  import- 
ance of  raising  varieties  t"hat  will  please  the  general 
public,  and  they  have  obtained  bold  and  striking 
hues  shading  off  to  paler  tints  of  varying  beauty. 
There  was  a  robustness  of  habit  that  lent  wonderful 
freedom  of  flowering  to  the  plants,  and  the  scapes 
were  crowned  with  remarkably  fine  trusses  of 
bloom.  Their  fancy  types,  though  what  is 
and  what  is  not  a  fancy  Auricula  is  a  point  very 
difficult  to  determine,  were  charming,  and  the  fact 
that  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit  was  made  to 
an  exceedingly  pretty  pale  coloured  variety  of 
great  softness  and  delicacy  by  those  claiming  to 
be  experts  in  Auricula  cultuVe  testified  to  its  value. 
Some  like  rich  hues  in  their  alpine  Auriculas- 
golden  centres  with  brilliant  crimson,  maroon,  and 
purple  shadings,  while  others  prefer  creamy  and 
white  centres  in  combination  with  pink,  pale  rose, 
mauve,  lilac,  and  other  soft  tints.  The  Auricula 
possesses  an  immense  capacity  for  variety,  and  all 
who  love  it  and  desire  to  grow  it  are  likely  to  be 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  produce  of  a  good 
strain  of  seeds. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  alpine  Auricula  as  an 
exhibition  flower,  only  what  is  known  as  shaded 
flowers  were  admitted  to  competition.    That  is  to 

say,  there  was  a  white,  cream,  or  golden  centre 

sometimes  wrongly  denominated  paste,  as  that 
term  applies  only  to  the  edged  and  self  show  varie- 
ties—with a  dark  zone  of  colour  next  the  centre, 
shading  off  on  the  petal  edges  to  a  paler  tint.  Iii 
the  early  steps  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  towards  the  improvement  of  the  alpine 
Auricula,  he  raised  fine  varieties  having  self-col- 
oured margins,  generally  of  a  rich  maroon,  a  shin- 
ing velvety  colour,  as  in  the  case  of  Mercury, 
Colonel  Scott,  John  Bull,  and  others.  To  shut  these 
out  from  competition  would  have  been  a  pity,  and 
in  the  .south  (for  instance,  at  the  Auricula  "shows 
held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  and  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium)  self  flowers  are  admitted  in  com- 
petition, though  of  late  years  the  selfs  have  given 
way  to  a  very  great  extent  to  the  shaded  varieties. 

Seed  of  alpine  Auriculas  can  be  sown  at  any 
time  of  the  year  almost.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is 
as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  gathered,  say  in  August  or  in 
early  spring.  In  March  last  I  sowed  two  boxes  of  seed, 
using  shallow  wooden  boxes  with  some  rough  drain- 
age at  the  bottom,  then  some  Moss,  over  this  some 
rough  potting  soil,  and  then  a  surface  layer  of  fine 
compost.  This  was  pressed  down  firmly  and  made 
level,  the  seeds  scattered  thinly  over  it,  and  then 
was  added  a  very  slight  covering  indeed  of  silver 
sand  'and  dry  cocoa  fibre  in  the  form  of  dust ;  a 
gentle  sprinkling  followed.  The  boxes  were  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  each  covered  with  a 
piece  of  glass  and  sh.aded  from  bright  sunshine. 
The  seeds  quickly  germinated,  and  now  I  have  a 
fine  crop  of  young  plants.  As  soon  as  the  most 
forward  are  large  enough  they  will  be  pricked  off 
iljto  pots  of  fine  soil,  and  encoijraged  to  grow  oi) 


into  size.  This  process  makes  room  for  the  other 
plants  to  increase  in  size,  as  well  as  for  those  which 
germinate  successionally,  and  some  always  much 
later  than  others.  I  keep  the  boxes  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  if  kept  until  the  following  spring 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  seeds  ger- 
minated then.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Horner  has  stated  that 
he  keeps  his  seed  pans  of  show  varieties  for  three 
years,  and  some  plants  put  in  appearance  long 
after  the  seeds  have  been  sown.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  patience  in  raising  seeds  of  Auriculas. 

R.  D. 

Doronicum  Clvisii  on  the  Grass.— This  free- 
growing  liardy  plant  cannot  be  too  often  recom- 
mended. It  grows  about  IS  inches  high,  increases 
rapidly,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation  or 
soil.  It  is  as  a  plant  for  massing  on  the  Grass  that 
I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  it  here.  We  have  a 
large  clump  now  in  fuU  flower  on  the  Grass.  It  is 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  across,  and  is  growing  on  a 
sloping  bank  facing  north,  with  a  large  bank  of 
Rhododendrons  at  the  back.  On  one  side  is  an 
ornamental  pond,  in  which  is  growing  the  Water 
Hawthorn,  which  is  also  in  full  bloom.  We  only 
planted  tliis  mass  during  the  past  winter,  by  pre- 
paring five  holes  at  equal  distances,  leaving  the 
turf  between  them.  In  each  we  planted  a  large 
clump.  The  plants  have  all  grown  together,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  one  specimen.  We  have  also 
a  large  patch  growing  in  a  bare  border,  but  in  this 
position  it  does  not  look  half  so  well,  nor  is  the 
effect  so  good. — DoESET. 

Primula  Goblii. — This  Primula,  a  cross  be- 
tween P.  Auricula  (L.)  and  P.  villosa  (Jacquin), 
according  to  the  "  Oesterreichische  Botanische  Zei- 
tung,"  vol.  XXV.,  p.  82,  was  said  to  have  been  fciund 
by  Kriegsoommissiir  Peheim,  of  Gruz,  on  Mount 
Eisenhut,  near  Turrach,  in  Styria.  Later  on  some 
plants  under  this  name,  found  at  Turrach,  were 
distributed,  and  I  myself  had  one  of  them  ;  but  I 
mistrusted  it  from  the  first.  Several  years  later  I 
sent  my  then  head  gardener,  M.  Obrist,  on  the 
Eisenhut  to  collect  this  cross,  but  JI.  Dbrist,  a  very 
experienced  collector,  could  not  find  the  plant,  but 
he  was  able  to  state  that  neither  on  Eisenhut  nor 
on  the  surrounding  mountains  did  P.  Auricula  occur. 
As  he  himself  could  not  find  Auricula,  he  tried  to 
get  information  of  its  whereabouts  ;  but  guides, 
curates,  officers — in  short,  everybody — assured  him 
that  P.  Auricula  did  not  grow  in  the  neighbourhood, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  cross  Auricula  and 
villosa,  viz.,  Goblii,  can  ever  have  been  found  on 
the  Eisenhut.  Another  very  trustworthy  collector, 
M.  Sunderman,  of  Lindau  (Bavaria),  a  nurseryman 
in  alpine  plants,  had  the  same  experience  on  the 
Eisenhut  as  M.  Obrist.  It  is,  however,  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  cross  between  Auricula  and  villosa 
occurs  somewhere,  and  even  that  the  plants  sent  by 
M.  Peheim  to  Insliruck  were  the  true  Auricula — 
villosa. — O.  FoKSTEE. 

Variegation  in  hardy  plants.— Although 
there  is  now  niucli  less  of  tluit  ejoidemic  of  variega- 
tion in  foliage  amongst  hardy  plants  that  seemed 
to  run  through  vegetation  a  few  years  since,  still  it 
would  seem  that  the  sickness  has  not  worn  itself 
out.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  there  was  presented  not  only  a  silver-leaved 
Lunaria  (Honesty),  but  also  a  variegated  Christmas 
Rose.  Both  were  emphatically  plants  spoiled. 
Comparatively  few,  after  all,  are  the  variegated 
plants  we  care  to  preserve.  Those  which  have 
given  variation  in  colour  of  foliage  without  de- 
tracting from  robustness  of  habit  have  proved  useful, 
but  very  many  have  been  worthless.  Of  all  varie- 
gated trees  the  most  markedly  so  is  perhaps  the 
silver-leaved  Maple,  and  yet  it  must  be  honestly 
said  of  it  that  the  less  it  is  planted  the  better. 
Variegated  Chestnuts,  Sycamores,  Elms,  and  other 
large  trees  are  abortions.  Of  true  hardy  plants  for 
border  growth,  one  of  the  very  best  is  the  Golden 
Valerian,  so  striking  in  good  clumps  in  the  early 
spring;  and  the  golden-tipped  Stouecrop  is  another 
most  useful  plant  for  carpet  work.  It  will  be  well 
if  we  see  no  more  of  the  spoilt  Honesty  and  the 
sickly-looking  Christmas  Rose.  The  foliage  of 
both  plants  in  the  normal  green  state  is  admir- 
able ;  especially  is  that  of  the  Honesty  when  seen 


on  strong  plants,  and  the  tall  colchicus  forms  of 
the  winter-blooming  Hellebore.  These  latter  make 
splendid  clusters  of  leafage.  Even  big  clumps  of 
Foxgloves,  Columbines,  Slallows,  giant  Poppies, 
&c.,  give  striking  effects  in  green  foliage  in  their 
season,  for  which  sickly  variegation  would  be  but 
an  indifferent  substitute. — A.  D. 

Primula  intermedia  (Portenschlag). — This  is 
a  cross  between  Clusiana  and  minima.  The  first 
specimens  were  found  in  1851  on  the  Schneeberg 
(Niederoesterreich)  by  F.  Salzer.  Since  then  it 
was  lost,  until  by  a  strange  accident  it  was  again 
found  on  the  same  day,  June  10,  1SS5,  in  two  diffe- 
rent localities  by  E.  Wiemann,  Botanic  Garden, 
Vienna,  on  the  Schneeberg,  and  by  M.  Obrist  on 
the  Sparafeld,  near  Kalbling.  There  are  three  diffe- 
rent forms  of  this  cross.  The  one  nearest  to  minima 
(super-minijna  and  Clusiana)  is  P.  Wettsteinii 
(Wiemann).  the  second  is  minima  and  Clusiana  = 
intermedia  (Portenschlag),  and  the  third  is  sub- 
minima  X  Clusiana(not  named  yet),— 0,  FOESTEE. 
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PLATE   755. 

THE  WOOD  SOERELS. 
(with  a  plate  of  oxalis  bowieana.*) 
There  are  more  than  200  species  of  Oxalis, 
most  of  them  natives  either  of  South  Africa 
or  America.  They  are  nearly  all  inhabitants 
of  sub-tropical  regions,  only  a  few  being  found 
ia  the  colder  parts  of  both  temperate  zones  and 
proving  hardy  in  England.  Of  the  few  which 
are  distinctly  tropical,  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  which  climb,  such  as  0.  scandens, 
whose  stems  extend  half  way  up  the  ro  )f  of 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew  ;  those  with  decidedly 
woody  stems,  represented  by  0.  bupleurifulia 
and  (J.  Ortgiesi,  and  those  which  liave  sensi- 
tive leaves,  and  of  which  0.  sensitiva  is  the 
best  known.  The  flowers  of  these  are  small 
and  unattractive.  A  knowledge  of  the  genus 
as  typified  by  our  native  0.  Acetosella,  the 
common  Wood  Sorrel  or  Shamrock,  would 
scarcely  enable  one  to  recognise  as  Oxalis 
such  plants  as  those  named.  In  like  manner 
we  have  amongst  the  species  from  temperate 
regions  many  with  foliage  totally  unlike  that 
of  the  Shamrock,  some  having  large  simple 
leaves,  others  pectinate,  peltate,  pinnate,  or 
multifoliate  leaves,  and  some,  again,  have  no 
true  leaves  at  all.  Equally  striking  is  the 
range  of  variety  shown  by  the  underground 
parts  of  these  plants,  some  having  a  Tulip- 
like bulb,  others  a  fleshy  root  like  a  Carrot, 
others  scaly  Lily-like  bulbs,  others  rhizomes, 
and  others  a  woody  rootstock. 

A  few  of  the  species,  as,  for  instance,  0. 
Deppei  and  0.  crenata,  bear  flesliy  edible 
tubers.  (Others  possess  a  powerful  acidity, 
due  to  the  presence  of  oxalate  of  potash,  the 
oxalic  acid  of  commerce  being  obtained  from 
0.  Acetosella. 

So  much  for  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  genus.  Considered  as  garden  plants,  we 
find  amongst  the  hundred  or  .so  species  that 
have  been  or  are  in  cultivation  a  large  number 
possessed  of  characters  decidedly  ornamental, 
and  which  are  very  easy  to  cultivate.  Figures 
of  abotit   130  species    have    been  published 

*  Drawn  by  H.  G.  Moon  for  The  Garden  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  July  20,  1889.  Lithographed 
anj  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyus. 
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from  plants  cultivated  in  England,  the  bulk 
of  them  African.  Jac(|uin'.^  beautiful  mono- 
graph of  the  O.xalise.s  cultivated  in  the  Imperial 
Gardens  at  Vienna  in  1791  contains  figures 
of  over  100  kinds.  In  our  own  time,  the 
lato  Mr.  Cliles  Munby  was  a  keen  collector 


OxalLs  Deppei. 

and  cultivator  of  these  plants.  When  he 
died  his  collection  went  to  Kew,  where  they 
are  now,  and  where  they  make  a  pretty  dis- 
play all  through  the  spring  and  summer.  The 
chief  drawback  many  of  the  Oxalises  have  as 
decorative  subjects  is  in  their  habit  of  closing 
their  flowers  early  in  the  day  or  when  the 
sun  ceases  to  shine  upon  tliem.  Seen  on  a 
bright  sunny  morning  the  Kew  plants  are  gay 
with  flowers,  many  large  and  bright  in  colour, 
as  in  that  represented  in  the  accompanying 
plate.  Besides  tlie  Kew  collection,  there  are 
also  two  good  collections  known  to  me,  one  at 
Sohonbrun,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Hilde- 
brandt,  who  has  made  a  speciality  of  the 
Oxalises  for  many  years,  growing  them  as  few 
can  ;  the  other  collectii_>n  has  been  formed  by 
jMr.  Endicott,  an  amateur  in  New  York. 

Although  at  least  a  hundred  species  could 
be  named  as  being  pretty  enough  to  take  rank 
with  the  choicest  of  flowering  plants  for  the 
greejihouse  and  out  of  doors,  it  will  serve  a 
more  useful  purpose,  perhaps,  if  the  selection 


Oxalis  Bowieaua. 

is  limited  to  a  ddzon  of  the  very  best  of  what 
are  in  gardens.     These  are  given  below. 

The  cultural  requirements  of  those  here 
recommended  are  very  simple.  So  far  as  our  ex- 
perience at  Kew  goes,  none  of  them  can  be  called 
hardy.  Collections  have  been  tried  under  va- 
rious conditions  in  the  open  ground,  but  they 
have  proved  a  failure.     The  only  truly  hardy 


species  of  Oxalis  at  Kew  are  0.  Grahamiana, 
O.  vespertiliimis,  0.  violacea,  with,  of  course, 
the  two  British  species  and  their  varieties. 
We  read  of  the  success  of  such  as  0.  Bowieana, 
0.  floribundii,  0.  lobata,  and  ().  Deppei  in 
various  English  gardens,  .particularly  in  the 
south,  and  I  should  say  that  wherever  the 
last-named  (piartette  can  be  grown  perma- 
nently out  of  doors,  a  large  number  of  species 
would  proljaljly  prove  ecjually  at  home.  For 
beginners  the  wisest  course  would  be  cul- 
tivation in  pots  in  the  first  instance,  and 
experimenting  with  the  surplus  plants — for 
all  the  kinds  multiply  very  rapidly — in  the 
open  border.  Under  a  south  wall  or  on  warm 
[)ositions  in  the  rock  garden  would  be  the 
most  likely  places  for  them.  They  prefer  a 
light  sandy  soil  with  plenty  of  drainage.  For 
pot  culture  the  practice  at  Kew  is  as  follows : 
When  the  leaves  turn  yellow  in  autumn,  the 
plants  are  placed  in  a  frame  or  open  shed  and 
allowed  to  bake.     They  are  kept  all  winter  as 


Oxalis  crenata. 

dry  as  possible  and  out  of  the  reach  of  frost 
About  the  beginning  of  February  the  tubers 
are  all  shaken  out,  sorted,  and  repotted.  The 
strongest  growers,  such  as  0.  Bowieana  and 
0.  fioribunda,  are  planted  in  deep  pans  10 
inches  across,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  loaf  mould, 
and  sand,  a  dozen  plants  being  sufficient  for  a 
pan.  The  smaller  kinds  are  planted  in  5-inch 
pots.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  frame,  kept 
dry  and  protected  in  severe  weather  by  a 
covering  of  mats  or  straw.  When  the  leaves 
have  pushed  above  the  soil  water  is  given,  and 
should  the  weather  be  cold  the  most  forward 
plants  are  removed  to  a  sunny  greenhouse. 
During  summer  all  the  plants  are  plunged  in 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a  sunny  position  out  of 
doors.  A  still  more  satisfactory  plan  has  been 
tried  lately  at  Kew,  namely,  planting  the  sur- 
plus tubers  along  the  margin  of  the  raised  bed 
in  the  largo  succulent  house  (No.  5).  A  few 
inches  of  .soil  form  a  narrow  border  in  front 


of  the  gravel  and  along  the  edge  of  the  brick  wall. 
Of  the  species  thus  tried,  the  most  successful  so 
far  are  the  folLnving,  viz.,  0.  fioribunda  and  its 
varieties,  O.  cernua,  0.  incarnata,  0.  brasilien- 
sis,  and  O.  Bowieana.  Those  are  flowering 
freely  now,  and  in  a  week  or  two  will  bo  at 
their  best.  The  temperature  of  this  house 
rarely  falls  below  .50°  even  in  winter,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  light  and  the  atmosphere  is 
dry. 

Tho  following  are  specially  well  adajited 
for  pot  culture  : — 

O.  Bowieana. — A  Cape  species  introduced  in 
1821,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  bedding  plant, 
notably  in  Battersoa  Park.  It  is  the  largest  in  leaf 
and  flower  of  all  the  stemless  trifoliolatc  kinds. 
The  Kew  plants  have  leaves  with  stalks  G  inches 
long,  three  heart-shaped  leaflets  2  inches  across,  a 
scape  8  inches  long,  bearing  an  umbel  of  about  a 
dozen  flowers  and  buds  ;  each  flower  is  !§  inches 
across  and  coloured  bright  rose-red.  It  blooms 
from  May  to  July  under  glass. 

O.  AEENAEIA.— A  native  of  Chili,  where  it  is 
abundant  in  sandy  pastures.  The  leaves  are 
divided  into  three  or  four  leaflets,  and  the 
scape  is  erect,  (>  inches  long,  purplish  at 
the  base :  the  flowers  are  in  umbels, 
each  an  inch  across  and  coloured  bright 
violet-purple.     It  blooms  in  March. 

0.  AETICULATA. — Introduced  from  the 
mountains  of  South  Brazil,  and  for  many 
years  cultivated  under  the  name  of  0. 
odorata.  It  has  a  short,  woody,  stem- 
like  rootstock  i  inches  high,  a  dense  tuft 
of  grey-green,  three-foliolate  leaves,  and 
numerous  spreading  scapes,  bearing  many- 
flowered  umbels,  each  flower  an  inch  across,  coloured 
pale  lilac,  and  fragrant.     It  blooms  in  June. 

O.  BEAsiLiENSis  was  Sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Darwin 
during  the  famous  Beagle  'expedition.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  little  plants,  its  short-stalked, 
Trefoil-like  leaves  of  the  darkest  green  forming  a 
compact  tuft,  from  which  spring  the  slender  scapes 
G  inches  long,  each  bearing  an  umbel  of  from  three 


Oxalis  floribuiiilu. 

to  eight  flowers,  of  a  rich  crimson-purple  colour 
and  if  inches  across.  Pans  of  this  species  were 
shown  from  Kew  several  years  ago  at  one  of  tho 
fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  South  Kensington,  and  attracted  much 
attention.     It  blooms  in  May  and  June. 

O.  CBENUA. — An  old  garden  plant  introduced 
from  the  Cape,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  237,  as  0.  caprina.  It  has  a  bulbous  root- 
stock,  slender  leafstalks  3  inches  to  4  inches  long, 
a  blade  divided  into  three  bi-lobed  divisions,  a  scape 
G  inches  long,  bearing  from  two  to  six  tiowers  of 
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the  richest  canary-j'ellow,  and  each  fully  IJ  inches 
across.  Some  pans  of  this  species  in  full  flower 
are  now  very  attractive  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew. 
It  is  very  free-flowering,  and  is  certainly  the  best  of 
the  yellow  kinds.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  with 
double  flowers,  but  it  is  rare,  and  not  so  free-flower- 
ing as  the  type.     It  bloomed  at  Kew  last  year. 

0.  COMPRESSA. — This  is  very  similar  to  0.  cernua, 
but  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  flattened  ciliated 
petioles,  which  are  scarcely  2  inches  long.  It  may 
be  only  a  variety  of  O.  cernua.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape.     It  flowers  every  summer  at  Kew. 

O.  ELEGANS. — A  native  of  the  Andes  of  Loxa  at 
an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  from  whence  it  was  sent 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  by  their  collector  Lobb  in  1849. 
It  has  a  tufted  habit,  leaf-stalks  G  inches  long,  the 
blade  divided  into  three  deltoid  leaflets,  each  1  inch 
long,  green  above,  purple  beneath.  The  flowers  ai-e 
in  umbels  of  from  six  to  nine  on  the  ends  of  scapes 
8  inches  long,  and  they  are  coloured  rich  purple 
with  an  eye-like  zone  of  a  darker  colour  ;  each  flower 
is  1  inch  across.  This  is  said  to  be  quite  hardy  in 
the  south  of  England. 

0.  PLOBIBUNDA.  —  A  good  garden  plant,  well 
named,  happy  under  the  simplest  treatment,  and 
when  in  flower  pretty  enough  for  anything.  There 
are  rose-coloured,  white,  pale  flesh,  and  white  mar- 
gined with  rose  varieties  ;  grown  in  pots,  in  baskets, 
or  in  borders,  as  at  Kew,  they  arc  all  very  effective 
when  in  flower.  The  plant  forms  a  short  herba- 
ceous stem  crowded  with  long-stalked  leaves,  and 
scapes  from  0  inches  to  1  foot  long,  bearing  umbels 
of  flowers  which  though  only  medium  in  size  are 
abundant  enough  to  make  a  good  show.  This 
species  is  cultivated  as  O.  arborea,  O.  rosea,  O.  lila- 
cina,  &c.     It  was  introduced  from  Chili  in  1823. 

0.  HIETA. — A  variable  plant  and  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  names  as  a  consequence.  It  has  tliin 
herbaceous  decumbent  stems  with  leaves  along 
their  whole  length,  each  leaf  being  almost  sessile, 
and  divided  into  three  narrow  lobes  half  an  inch 
long ;  flowers  axillary,  singly  on  short  stalks,  each 
flower  IJ  inches  across,  and  coloured  rich  purple, 
or  violet,  or  lilac.  Some  of  its  names  are  canescens, 
macrostylis,  longisepala,  fulgida,  rubella,  &c.  It  is 
from  the  Cape.  I  have  seen  stems  of  it  18  inches 
long  bearing  flowers  from  top  to  bottom — a  most 
beautiful  picture. 

O.  LASIANDA.— A  Mexican  plant  with  digitate 
leaves,  each  of  the  seven  leaflets  being  3  inches 
long  by  1  inch  broad.  The  scapes  are  1  foot  long, 
and  bear  umbels  of  about  a  dozen  flowers,  which 
are  each  1  incli  across  and  coloured  rosy-crimson. 

O.  LOBATA. — A  pretty  little  Chilian  species  with 
small  three-foliolate  lobed  leaves  and  golden  yellow 
flowers,  borne  singly  on  slender  stalks  i  inches  high, 
each  flower  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.  It 
forms  one  of  the  prettiest  of  objects  in  a  sunny 
position  in  the  rock  garden.  It  is  hardy  with 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  at  Baden-Baden,  where  it  is  in 
bloom  all  through  the  summer.  At  Kew  it  invari- 
ably perishes  in  the  winter  when  left  outside. 

0.  VABIABILI9. — A  Cape  species  showing  con- 
siderable variation  both  in  leaf  and  flower.  It  has 
a  large  bulbous  rootstock,  from  which  springs  a  tuft 
of  short-stalked  leaves  with  three  rounded  dark 
green  leaflets  which  are  generally  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  borne  singly  on  erect  stalks  3"  inches 
long,  and  each  flower  is  cupped,  fully  2  inches  across 
when  expanded,  and  coloured  purple,  rosy-lilac, 
white,  or  white  and  yellow.  Some  of  its  names, 
viz.,  grandiflora,  speciosa,  purpurea,  and  alba,  indi- 
cate its  handsome  and  variable  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  Cape  plants,  its  flowers  stud- 
ding the  flats  there  as  thickly  and  with  much  the 
same  eft'ect  as  Daisies  and  Dandelions  here. 

W. 

KTew   design    for    windo-ro-  -  boxes.  —  The 

flower-pots  from  Messrs.  Oetzmaun  &  Co.  are  simple 
things  and  useful  for  their  purpose,  but  we  do  not  care 
for  the  contrivauce  to  turn  them  into  window-boxes.  All 
the  inventors  of  such  things  are  too  fond  of  patterns. 
If  thoy  would  give  people  good  shapes  and  good  colours 
and  leave  out  the  pattern,  it  would  ho  twice  as  well  for 
aU  coucerucd ;  but  they  have  got  the  decorative  craze, 
and  we  must  suffer  it  for  a  time ! 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Peach  Houses. 
Veky  early  trees  from  which  the  crop  has  been 
gathered  may  be  relieved  of  superfluous  wood 
which  has  carried  the  fruit,  and,  considering  that 
their  jirincipal  growth  has  been  made  in  the  early 
spring  months,  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be 
taken  of  tlie  foliage,  as  the  hottest  part  of  the  year 
wUl  cover  their  season  of  rest.  To  this  end  the 
shoots  should  be  carefully  and  well  thinned,  as 
there  is  nothing  like  light,  cleanliness,  and  fresh 
air  as  elements  most  favourable  to  the  preservation 
of  the  leaves.  The  next  step  will  be  the  regulation 
of  the  shoots  retained,  as  it  is  very  important  that 
these  be  placed  a  fair  average  distance  apart  and 
in  positions  most  likely  to  shelter  the  old  branches 
and  bare  stems  from  the  paralysing  influence  of 
the  sun.  The  trees,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be 
regularly  syringed  with  fresh  water,  the  roots 
copiously  supplied  with  the  same  element,  or  pos- 
sibly a  dash  of  weak  liquid  to  keep  them  in  growth, 
and  the  house  must  have  an  abundance  of  air. 

Houses  in  which  the  successional  crop  is  now 
taking  the  last  swelling  must  be  treated  to  a  regu- 
lar circulation  of  warm,  fresh  air,  and  the  trees 
being  free  from  spider,  syringing  may  be  relaxed, 
but  not  suddenly  discontinued,  as  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  is  beneficial  when,  at  this  advancing 
season,  the  fruit  is  ripe.  All  bare  stems,  for  in- 
stance, walls,  and  floors  may  be  damped  every 
morning,  and  the  weather  being  bright,  this  process 
may  be  repeated  when  the  air  is  reduced  in  the 
afternoon.  Turn  aside  the  leaves  shading  tlie  fruit, 
but  do  not  cut  them  off,  as  this  process,  too  com- 
mon, spoils  the  yet  imperfect  buds,  and  carried  to 
excess  detractsfrom  the  size  of  the  Peaches  when 
ripe.  About  this  time  the  roots  should  receive 
their  last  supply  of  tepid  water,  and  considering 
that  evaporation  or  perspiration  through  the  leaves 
is  increasing  every  day,  the  borders  should  be  well 
covered  with  some  non-conducting  material  best 
calculated  to  keep  them  moist  and  active. 

Gathering  Ihe  frmt  is  an  operation  rc(iuiring 
judgment  and  great  care,  for  if  taken  too  green 
they  lack  the  flavour  a  home-used  Peach  should 
possess  ;  if  allowed  to  hang  until  dead  ripe  their 
brisk,  sprightly  flavour  is  gone.  Then  as  regards 
care,  each  fruit  should  be  detached  without  under- 
going the  slightest  pressure  from  the  fingers  or 
hands.  The  fruit  borne  by  an  over-cropped  or 
under-watered  tree,  unfortunately,  often  parts  too 
readily,  but  when  all  things  are  right  it  hangs  until 
dead  ripe,  as  the  tree  is  quite  capable  of  carrying 
and  finishing  the  crop.  Good  forced  Peaches 
should  weigh  from  8  ozs.  to  10  ozs.  each,  an<l  as 
these  should  reach  the  table  quite  free  from  blem- 
ish, they  should  be  detached  with  a  pair  of  Grape 
scissors"  be  placed  on  squares  of  tissue  paper,  and 
laid  in  flat  padded  boxes  or  baskets  where  they  can 
remain  until  wanted  for  use. 

These  remarks  as  to  gathering  apply  to  all 
Peaches,  but  their  condition  for  market  purposes 
is  a  special  business,  as  London  fruiterers  care  not 
bow  hard  they  are  prorided  they  have  size  and  a 
bright  colour.  "  Gathered  and  packed  in  this  state 
they  cannot  easily  be  bruised,  but  quality  under 
these  conditions  is  another  matter,  for  notwith- 
standing their  coming  up  from  the  vaults  without 
spot  or  blemish,  the  public  do  not  get  the  piquant 
flavour  enjoyed  by  those  who  eat  their  own  fruit 
direct  from  the  trees.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this, 
as  buyers,  as  a  rule,  are  guided  by  the  eye  ;  there- 
fore growers  may  as  well  keep  their  fruit  at  home, 
as  dead  ripe  Peaches  do  not  suit  the  trade. 

Late  !tinises. — Thinning  the  fruit  and  shoots  and 
tying  in  will  still  require  constant  care,  and  the 
trees  being  in  good  health  the  smallest  possible 
percentage  over  the  regulation  number  will  suffice, 
as  late  Peaches  should  not  drop.  A  Peach  to  a 
square  foot  of  foliage  is  ample,  and  5  inches  from 
shoot  to  shoot  is  quite  close  enough  in  late  ripen- 
ing trees.  The  period  of  ripening,  again,  is  another 
important  point,  for  if  wanted  very  late  now  is  the 
time  to  retard,  not  by  shading,  but  by  gradually 


increasing  the  circulation  of  air  by  day  for  the 
present,  later  on  by  night  as  well.  The  trees  in  all 
cases  should  be  well  syringed  once  a  day  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  again  about  4  p.m.  when  the 
weather  is  fine.  Closing  for  an  hour  will  increase 
the  size  of  the  fruit  and  suit  the  trees,  but  late 
maturity  being  the  object,  ventilation  may  reduce 
the  temperature  to  50°  through  the  night.  If  well 
drained,  late  borders  can  hardly  be  over-watered, 
the  quality  of  the  liquid  being  regulated  by  the 
strength  of  the  trees  and  the  approaching  weight 
of  their  load.  jMulching,  too,  is  equally  important, 
as  thousands  of  leaves  spread  out  within  IS  inches 
of  the  glass  require  an  enormous  quantity  of  mois- 
ture which  must  pass  through  the  roots. 
Chebeies. 
Houses  containing  ripe  fruit  cannot  be  kept  too 
dry  and  cool,  certainly  through  the  night  and  gene- 
rally through  the  day  unless  the  outside  atmo- 
sphere is  unusually  arid,  when  the  floors  and  walls 
may  be  damped  with  the  syringe.  Keep  the  roots 
steadily  moist  by  wateriiig  pot  trees  early  on  bright 
mornings,  and  at  once  cover  up  the  surface  with 
short  straw  or  some  non-coiiductor  that  is  dry.  If 
May  Duke  and  other  early  soft  luscious  varieties 
are  intended  to  hang  beyond  their  usual  season 
they  should  be  lightly  shaded  for  a  few  hours  on 
hot  days,  but  fleshy  sorts  like  Elton  and  the  Eigar- 
reaus  will  stand  and  improve  under  the  fullest  ex- 
posure to  light.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered 
remove  pot  trees  to  a  cool  house,  where  they  can  be 
well  syringed  and  fed,  and  when  the  whole  set  are 
clear  repot  and  keep  them  for  a  little  time  under 
glass. 

Plums. 
If  any  of  the  very  early  sorts,  including  De  Mont- 
fort,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  are  quite  ripe,  stand 
the  pots  by  themselves  where  the  atmosphere  can 
be  kept  dry,  airy,  and  cool.  Ke-arrange  the  others 
and  continue  sj'ringing  with  pure  soft  water  once  or 
twice  a  day  until  the  fruit  has  finished  swelling. 
Keep  all  lateral  growths  closely  pinched,  examine 
curled  leaves  for  grub,  and  smoke  lightly  for  the 
destruction  of  aphis.  Top-dress  pot  trees,  mulch 
those  planted  out  in  borders,  and  water  copiously 
with  pure  water  or  liquid  where  the  crop  is  heavy 
and  the  trees  will  stand  feeding. 
Figs. 
When  the  first  crop  in  the  early  house  is  over  the 
trees  should  be  carefully  exainined  for  scale  and 
spider,  two  insects  to  which  forced  Figs  are  subject. 
Brown  scale  spreads  very  fast,  and  soon  attacks 
the  young  leaves  and  second  crop  fruit  if  left  un- 
molested. Insecticides  just  now  are  out  of  the 
question,  but  if  taken  in  time  the  bulk  may  be  des- 
troyed by  the  use  of  a  short  stumpy  brush  made  up 
of  a  few  hard  bristles.  Red  spider  soon  succumbs 
to  hard  syringing,  but  it  should  be  followed  up,  as 
now  is  the  time  to  wage  war  with  these  insects.  If 
insufficiently  thinned,  reduce  toamoderate  quantity, 
as  second  iruit  is  never  so  large  as  the  first,  no 
matter  how  well  the  trees  are  fed  and  managed. 
Remove  all  weak  sprays  and  tie  out  shoots  where 
the  shape  of  the  trees  can  be  imjjroved,  but  discon- 
tinue pinching,  as  fresh  breaks  after  this  date  will 
barely  have  time  to  ripen. 

Svccessions. — If  judiciously  started,  the  crop  in 
the  second  house  will  ripen  during  the  time  the 
second  in  the  first  is  swelling,  when,  with  a  third 
or  late  set  of  trees  coming  on,  there  will  be  no 
break  in  the  supply  of  fruit  throughout  the  season. 
Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and  Osborc's 
Prolific  are  three  of  the  best  early  and  main  crop 
varieties,  as  they  are  most  prolific  and  the  fruit 
is  excellent.  Early  Violet,  rather  small,  is  one  of 
the  best  for  very  early  pot  work,  and  Negro  Largo 
is  a  sterling  sort  for  climbing  up  pillars  and  under 
lofty  roofs,  where  it  fruits  profusely  throughout 
thelate  summer  and  early  autumn  months.  As 
none  of  these  single  crop  Figs  require  i)inching, 
all  the  extending  shoots  should  have  ample  room, 
plenty  of  water,  and  good  syringing.  Of  sun  heat 
they  will  stand  any  amount,  but  high  flavour  can- 
not be  secured  without  ample  ventilation. 

Pot  Vines 
upon  which  the  Grapes  are   quite  ripe   must   net 
feel  the  want  of   pure  water,  neither   must   *"""■ 
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have  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  as  the  black  varie- 
ties soon  lose  their  colour.  Keep  the  house  well 
aired  and  cool  and  moderately  dry,  but  avoid 
extremes,  as  damping  the  floors  and  walls  on  hot, 
dry  days  supports  the  foliage  and  keeps  the  berries 
fresh  at  a  time  when  solar  heat  is  daily  increas- 
ing. White  Grapes  will  stand  any  amount  of  sun 
after  they  are  ripe,  always  provided  they  have 
jilenty  of  air  :  hence  the  advantage  of  keeping  all 
the  white  varieties  together  for  the  convenience 
of  shading  the  black  ones.  If  spider,  no  unlikely 
enemy,  has  gained  a  foothold,  sulphur  the  pipes, 
or  sponge  the  foliage  with  soapy  water,  not  only 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  bunches,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent it  being  carried  into  other  houses,  and  last, 
but  not  least  important,  get  rid  of  these  breeders 
of  mischief  the  moment  the  crop  is  cleared  from 
them. 

Canes  intended  for  next  year's  forcing  will  now 
be  making  rapid  progress,  and  the  roots  having 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  will  be  in  a  con- 
dition for  taking  mild  stimulants  in  the  form  of 
weak  guano  water,  which  makes  foliage,  or  clari- 
fied liquid  made  from  good  cow  manure.  Soot 
water,  weak  and  clear,  also  may  be  used  both  for 
watering,  syringing,  and  damping.  Train  the 
young  rods  beneath  the  wires,  pinch  all  laterals 
at  the  first  leaf,  take  out  the  points  when  they 
have  attained  the  requisite  length,  say  (>  feet  to 
11  feet,  and  carefully  preserve  all  the  premier 
foliage,  so  apt  to  scald  when  early  ventilation  is 
neglected.  "  W.  C. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
EOSES. — Plants  of  JIarechal  Niel  should  be  pruned 
as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  All  weak  wood 
that  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  produce  flowers 
ought  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  strong  shoots  formed 
last  summer  should  be  shortened  moderately,  but 
not  cut  in  too  closely.  I  have  seen  this  Rose  so 
weakened  by  the  excessive  use  of  the  pruning  knife, 
that  it  produced  not  more  than  half  a  crop  of 
flowers  the  year  following.  The  aim  of  the  pruner 
should  be  to  get,  so  far  as  possible,  a  portion  of 
strong  wood  evenly  distributed  over  the  plant  from 
the  lower  part  to  the  extremity.  Some  growers 
score  the  bark  of  the  main  stem  freely  with  the 
knife,  with  the  view  of  preventing  or  reducing  the 
disposition  which  this  Rose  has  to  form  protu- 
berances on  the  stem,  and  which  sooner  or  later 
appear  and  always  end  fatally;  but  I  do  not 
think  much,  if  any,  good  results  from  the  prac- 
tice. Some  plants  that  are  so  treated  may  seem 
to  go  on  longer  without  showing  the  disease, 
and  others  that  have  the  bark  freely  cut  succumb 
whilst  young  and  in  other  ways  vigorous.  The 
same  diiference  in  the  age  at  which  the  disease 
comes  is  observable  in  plants  that  never  have  the 
bark  interfered  with.  The  only  safe  course  to  fol- 
low in  order  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  bloom  is  to 
have  several  plants  of  various  ages,  and  to  plant 
young  ones  as  soon  as  disease  appears  in  any  esta- 
blished specimens.  This  Rose,  like  other  strong- 
growing  plants,  requires  a  good  deal  of  sustenance. 
As  soon  as  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  begins  to 
lose  its  fertility,  means  must  be  taken  at  once  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  by  surface  dressings  with 
manure  or  frequent  applications  of  manure  water, 
which  should  be  given  regulxrly  at  short  intervals 
from  the  time  the  growth  begins  to  move  before 
flowering  up  to  the  end  of  the  season  when  shoot 
extension  is  about  to  cease.  Above  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  border  is  fairly  moist  all 
through  from  the  surface  to  the  drainage.  Where 
possible,  it  is  safest  to  have  the  border  outside  the 
house,  as  then  there  is  less  danger  of  its  getting  drv. 
Primulas. — The  single  and  semi-double  varieties 
that  were  sown  early  in  April  will  now  be  large 
enough  to  prick  off.  The  ordinary  way  is  to  put 
the  little  plants  singly  in  small  pots,  and  after  they 
have  filled  these  with  their  roots  to  move  them  into 
those  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  A  much  better 
plan  is  to  put  them  in  shallow  boxes  ;  so  treated 
they  make  much  quicker  progress,  occupy  less  room 
ami  do  not  take  halt  the  time  to  water.  Little  pots 
are  continually  getting  dry  in  summer,  and,  conse- 
quent on  the  small  quantity  of  soil  the  roots  are 


confined  in,  the  plants  suffer  severely  it  deficient 
in  moisture.  It  is  likewise  much  easier  to  raise 
the  boxes  so  as  to  have  the  plants  close  to  the  glass 
than  when  in  pots  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
potting  they  can  be  moved  from  the  boxes  without 
the  roots  being  broken  to  any  extent  that  will  do 
harm,  provided  the  soil  is  of  the  right  description. 
To  secure  this,  in  addition  to  sand,  enough  leaf- 
mould  and  rotten  manra'e,  both  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  must  be  mixed  with  the  loam,  which 
also  must  be  sifted.  The  plants  should  be  put  in  not 
less  than  3  inches  apart.  After  they  are  put  in  bo.xes, 
the  best  place  to  keep  them  in  is  in  frames  stood  fac- 
ing north,  witli  the  boxes  elevated  so  as  to  get  the 
plants  close  to  the  glass.  With  the  requisite 
amount  of  air  given  daily  and  a  thin  shade  on  the 
glass  when  the  weather  is  bright,  the  leaves  and 
leaf-stalks  will  not  get  drawn.  Where  this  takes 
place  no  after-treatment  will  ever  make  good  the 
defect. 

Double  Peimulas. — When  the  plants  are  bloom- 
ing freely  early  in  spring  there  is  naturally  a  re- 
luctance tointerf  ere  with  them,  so  that  their  propaga- 
tion is  deferred  until  later.  When  they  are  in  good 
condition  they  are  seldom  wholly  out  of  bloom, 
but  the  flowers  can  now  be  better  spared  than 
earlier,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  on 
with  them,  so  that  the  crowns  may  have  time  to 
root  and  grow  up  to  a  useful  size  before  winter. 
Where  the  old  plants  have  been  properly  treated 
by  keeping  the  soil  well  up  so  as  to  cover  the  base 
of  the  stalks  of  the  lower  leaves,  roots  will  in  most 
cases  be  already  formed  at  the  base  of  the  crowns. 
By  using  the  knife  carefully,  enough  of  these  may 
be  secured  to  each  piece,  so  that  there  will  be  little 
difiiculty  in  getting  them  established.  Put  them 
in  pots  proportionate  in  size  to  that  of  the  crowns. 
Use  rich  light  soil  of  a  like  description  to  that  ad- 
vised for  the  single  and  semi-double  varieties,  press- 
ing it  moderately  firm  in  the  pots,  and  finish  with 
a  little  sand  alone  on  the  top.  Keep  the  house  or 
pit  where  they  are  stood  close,  giving  less  air  until 
the  plants  are  established.  Shade  regularly  from 
the  sun,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  let 
them  have  plenty  of  light. 

LiLiE.s. — Established  plants  that  are  strong  and 
growing  freely,  or  that  have  formed  their  flower- 
buds,  should  have  weak  manure  water  given  fre- 
quently. They  are  better  now  out  of  doors  with 
the  pots  plunged  in  coal  ashes.  Let  them  have  a 
light  position,  but  where  the  wind  will  be  broken. 
Attend  to  staking,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  necessary 
to  be  careful  where  the  sticks  are  inserted,  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  roots.  Do  not  use  more  sticks  than 
requisite,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  them  into 
the  soil,  which  should  now  be  full  of  roots,  without 
breaking  some. 

Lilies  aftbe  forcing.— Such  kinds  as  L. 
Harrisi,  L.  eximium,  and  the  old  L.  candidum  that 
have  been  forced  should,  as  they  went  out  of  bloom, 
have  been  put  in  a  cold  house  or  pit  and  regularly 
attended  to  with  water.  They  may  now  be  turned 
out  of  doors ;  if  plunged,  all  the  better.  Keep 
them  clear  of  aphides,  and  supply  their  wants  with 
manure  water.  If  properly  attended  to,  some  of 
them  will  flower  again  towards  the  end  of  the  vcar. 
T.B. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Opee.\tiox.S  in  this  department  just  now  are  as 
manifold  as  they  are  important  and  pressing. 
Peaches  upon  which  fly  has  been  unusually  trouble- 
some will  be  the  better  for  frequent  washing  with 
pure  water,  but  where  the  aphis  has  not  been  killed, 
all  curled  shoots  which  cannot  be  spared  must  be 
dipped  in  weak  tobacco  water,  or  a  solution  of  Gis- 
hurst  compound  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon.  Defer  the  use 
of  all  insect  destroyers  until  after  the  sun  is  off  the 
walls,  also  when  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of 
frost  or  cutting  winds,  and  if  used  at  all  strong, 
syringe  early  the  following  morning.  Follow  up 
disbudding,  allowing  about  5  inches  for  each  shoot 
retained,  and  heel  in  the  most  forward  before  they 
become  liable  to  injury;  also  thin  the  fruit,  leaving 
a  moderate  percentage  for  dropping  or  other  mis- 
haps, and  give  preference  to  the  finest  on  the  upper 
sides  of  the  shoots,  as  these  are  in  the  best  position 


for  colouring.  Examine  the  borders,  and  it  rain 
from  the  south  or  west  has  not  been  abundantly 
plentiful,  err  on  the  safe  side  by  one  or  two  thorough 
soakings.  Also  add  more  fresh  stable  litter  to  the 
wall  paths,  as  anything  approaching  dryness  is 
detrimental  if  not  fatal  to  the  culture  of  stone  fruits. 
Apricots.— These  will  now  be  forward  enough 
for  the  final  thinning  of  the  fruit  so  apt  to  set  too 
thickly  in  clusters  upon  the  spurs.  Moorpark  and 
other  choice  varieties  intended  for  dessert  should  be 
thinned  until  each  fruit  left  has  ample  room  to 
swell  to  its  fullest  size.  whiLst  the  prolific  preserving 
sorts  may  be  allowed  to  carry  heavier  crops,  pro- 
vided they  have  room  to  expand  without  becoming 
deformed.  Conjointly  with  this  operation  continue 
the  work  of  disbudding,  stopping  for  spurs,  and 
pinching  where  the  curled  points  reveal  the  pre- 
sence of  grub.  Wash  the  trees  frequently  with  the 
hose,  choosing  mild  dull  evenings  for  these  opera- 
tions. Also  mulch  with  additional  good  stable 
manure,  and  see  that  ample  supplies  of  water  reach 
the  lowest  roots.  Nail  in  leaders,  also  the  requisite 
number  of  intermediate  shoots,  but  carefully  avoid 
crowding,  as  next  year's  crop  depends  upon  getting 
the  young  wood  thoroughly  ripe.  'Train  young  trees 
fan  shape,  as  being  the  best  for  filling  up  gaps  when 
large  branches  die,  and  if  growing  evenly  allow  all 
the  shoots  to  extend,  otherwise  pinch  the  points 
and  allow  the  first  lateral  to  resume  the  lead. 

W.  C. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Turnips. — Those  sown  in  frames  on  a  slight  hot" 
bed  are  now  very  serviceable.  'They  are  accept- 
able in  the  kitchen  when  of  the  size  of  Walnuts, 
and  drawing  them  thus  early  favours  the  growth 
of  a  good  succession  in  either  a  frame  or  on  a 
border,  as  the  case  may  be.  Early  sowings  on 
sheltered  borders  where  not  protected  with  fish- 
nets fared  badly,  birds  pulling  up  the  greater 
portion,  but  later  sowings,  strange  to  say,  were  not 
interfered  with.  Thinning  out  ought  never  to  be 
long  delayed.  It  greatly  simplifies  the  work  if 
they  are  first  cut  out  with  a  hoe,  small  patches  of 
plants  being  left  from  G  inches  to  9  inches  apart, 
according  to  the  habit  of  the  variety,  the  final 
thinning  to  be  completed  by  the  hand  after  the 
plants  are  too  large  to  be  much  interfered  with  by 
slugs.  Successional  sowings  may  well  be  made  on 
east  or  other  cool  borders,  giving  the  preference  to 
Snowball  and  the  later  Veitch's  Red  Globe.  Crops 
obtained  b}'  sowing  seed  of  these  and  Chirk  Castle 
Black  Stone  early  in  June  on  a  north  border  have 
frequently  done  us  good  service  in  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  months. 

Thinning  and  transplaj-ting  Onions.— What 
thinning  out  is  necessary  cannot  well  be  done  too 
early.  'Taken  in  hand  now  and  before  the  ground 
has  become  hard,  the  plants  may  be  easily  and 
cleanly  drawn  ;  whereas  it  left  till  they  are  very 
much  larger  they  have  already  weakened  each 
other,  and  in  addition  are  diflicult  to  draw  with- 
out breaking.  We  sow  thinly,  and  the  small 
amount  of  thinning  needed  is  done  early,  this  being 
a  good  preventive  of  Onion  maggot,  much  loosen- 
ing of  the  ground  having  quite  the  opposite  effect. 
When  the  rows  are  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
apart,  a  most  serviceable  crop  of  bulbs  may  be  had 
by  leaving  the  plants  about  4  inches  apart.  If  good 
space  is  allowed  between  the  rows,  it  does  not 
matter  if  the  bulbs  eventually  press  against  each 
other.  Onions  transplant  readily  in  showery 
weather,  and  if  it  is  done  when  they  are  about 
(j  Inches  high  they  will  form  good  bulbs  or  nearly 
as  large  as  those  not  moved. 

Parsnips. — 'These  are  among  the  earliest  to 
require  thinning.  While  the  ground  is  soft  and 
the  plants  young  they  can  be  drawn  easily,  and  if 
need  be  may  be  successfully  transplanted  to  where- 
ever  there  are  blanks  to  be  made  good.  A'cry  large 
Parsnips  are  objectionable,  the  smaller  roots  usually 
being  the  best  in  point  of  quality.  Nor  are  the 
latter  so  liable  to  become  diseased,  keeping 
much  better  accordingly.  If  exhibition  roots  are 
required,  then  the  plants  must  be  thinned  to  a 
distance  of  12  inches  or  more  apart,  some  growers 
leaving  them  15  inches  asunder.     For  home  con- 
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sumption  a  distance  of  8  inches  or  9  inches  apart 
is  quite  sufBcient. 

Peas  grown  thinly. — The  state  of  the  ground 
during  April  and  the  early  part  of  May  was  most 
favourable  to  the  germination  of  seed,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  plants  in  the  rows  of  Peas  are  in 
many  cases  far  too  thick.  Somewhat  dense  rows 
of  plants  are  desirable  only  in  the  case  either  of  early 
varieties  or  when  a  quick  and  heavy  crop  of  short 
duration,  in  preference  to  a  far  more  continuous 
supply  of  superior  pods,  is  wished  for.  Crowded 
rows  are  also  the  first  to  succumb  in  dry  hot 
weather.  The  wiser  plan,  therefore,  is  to  sow  the 
seed  moderately  thickly  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  thin  out  somewhat  freely  when  the  plants  are 
nearly  fit  for  staking.  Nearly  all  the  raaincrop  and 
late  varieties  will,  provided  they  are  given  good 
room,  branch  freely  and  strongly,  what  at  one 
time  appearing  to  be  hardly  worth  staking  even- 
tually developing  into  most  profitable  rows.  It  the 
plants  are  thinned  to  about  5  inclies  apart,  they 
will  in  most  cases  grow  and  branch  strongly,  and 
be  less  liable  to  suffer  by  mildew. 

Peas,  deought-besisting. — Where  the  soil  is  of 
a  shallow,  quickly-drying  nature,  it  is  impossible 
to  succeed  with  Peas  in  hot  dry  weather  without 
taking  extra  trouljle  in  preparing  the  sites  for  the 
rows.  The  usual  plan  is  to  prepare  trenches  much 
the  same  as  for  Celery,  only  somewhat  wider, 
more  of  the  soil  also  being  returned  to  the  top  of 
the  manure  that  has  been  well  mixed  with  the 
bottom  spit.  One  of  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  plan  is  the  fact  that  if  a  portion  only  of  the 
soil  thrown  out  is  returned  to  its  original  position, 
a  basin  is  formed  which  admits  of  the  requisite 
heavy  supplies  of  water  being  readily  given. 
Trenches  are  not  always  the  most  satisfactory  on 
heavy  retentive  soils,  the  best  plan  in  this  case 
being  to  manure  and  deeply  dig  the  ground  early 
enough  for  it  to  become  well  pulverised  before  the 
time  arrives  for  sowing  the  seed.  Wide  drills  0 
inches  deep  should  be  opened  with  a  spade,  8 
inches  only  of  the  soil  being  distributed  over  the 
seed,  the  remainder  being  worked  up  on  either  side 
of  the  row,  so  as  to  form  a  good  basin  for  holding 
water.  Thorough  soakings  of  water  or  liquid  ma- 
nure only  are  of  any  avail  in  the  case  of  strong 
rows  of  Peas,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  applied 
unless  a  basin  is  formed  capable  of  holding  it.  The 
more  vigorous  growers,  notably  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  and  British  Queen,  arc 
the  most  reliable  for  sowing  now,  but  Autocrat. 
Latest  of  All,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Walker's  Per- 
petual Bearer,  and  Sturdy  have  also  done  good 
service  late  in  the  season.  It  is  too  early  to  sow 
any  of  the  round-seeded  or  somewhat  inferior 
quick-growing  varieties,  the  end  of  June  being 
quite  soon  enough  in  the  southern  part  of  England 
at  any  rate. 

Vaeious. — Heavy  soaking  rains,  though  season- 
able enough,  have  materially  retarded  progiess  in 
many  gardens,  and  slugs  have  had  matters  very 
much  their  own  way.  Soot  and  lime  or  other 
somewhat  similar  preventives  are  of  no  effect  in 
very  showery  weather,  and  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  young  growths  of  Asparagus  and  small 
plants  generally  must  constantly  resort  to  hand- 
picking  night  and  morning  and  trapping  the  slugs. 
They  collect  the  most  freely  around  heaps  of 
brewers'  grains,  and  are  also  attracted  by  little 
heaps  of  bran  and  sugar,  loose  slates  and  tiles, 
heaps  of  Broccoli  leaves,  or  any  other  cover.  The 
tiny  black  slugs  are  the  worst  to  deal  with,  and 
they  are  very  numerous  this  season.  Should  the 
weather  be  brighter  and  warmer  by  the  end  of 
May,  Tomatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Gourds,  ridge 
Cucumbers,  ami  Indian  Corn  may  in  most  districts 
be  planted  out,  but  if  the  opposite  prevails,  they 
ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  kept  in  pots  another  week 
longer.  Should  any  of  them  receive  a  severe  check 
at  the  outset,  they  recover  but  slowly,  and  valuable 
time  may  be  lost.  In  any  case  it  is  advisable  to 
have  some  kind  of  temporary  protection  in  readi- 
ness to  use  over  those  most  exposed,  as  it  some- 
times happens  severe  frosts  are  experienced  during 
the  first  fortnight  in  June.  Small  plants  can  be 
covered  during  cold  nights  with  flower-pots,  the 


holes  of  these  being  stopped.  Branches  of  Ever- 
greens, sheets  of  paper,  and  various  other  con- 
trivances are  frequently  utilised  for  protecting 
larger  plants.  W.  I. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

TOMATOES  IN  THE   OPEN. 

Tomatoes  not  protected  by  glass  are,  and  doubt- 
less always  will  lie,  a  very  uncertain  crop,  Init 
tliose  who  are  only  partially  successful  with 
them  will  find  they  pay  well  for  the  trouble 
taken  in  their  culture,  wliile  if  a  favourable  sea- 
son is  exi^erienced,  they  may  prove  the  most 
remunerative  open-air  fruit  or  vegetable  grown. 
Given  a  dry  hot  summer,  they  will  produce  and 
ripen  fruit  in  any  quantity,  and  what  we  have 
most  to  di-ead  is  a  dull,  cold,  and  wet  season. 
In  our  variable  climate  we  never  know  what  to 
expect,  but  if  we  g(  j  to  work  in  anticipation  of  a 
bad  summer,  tliere  is  much  less  likelihood  of 
failure.  Few  need  to  be  told  that  Tomatoes 
frequently  succeed  well  in  the  open  ground, 
clear  of,  but  sheltered  by  walls,  fences,  and 
hedgerows,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  are  the  positions  where  complete  failures 
most  often  occur.  All  things  considered,  there 
are  no  sites  for  tliis  crop  to  equal  a  sunny  or 
south  wall.  Not  only  do  the  plants  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  heat  radiated  from  these  walls, 
but  the  roots  also  have  comparatively  dry  and 
warm  quarters,  everything,  therefore,  being 
favourable  to  a  good  early  start.  Not  unfre- 
quently  south  walls  are  much  the  driest  in  the 
garden,  very  little  rainfall  reaching  anything  at 
the  foot,  and  this  is  exactly  what  saves  the 
Tomatoes  from  disease,  the  Potato  fungus  rarely, 
if  ever,  effecting  a  lodgment  on  dry  foliage. 

Garden  walls  being  constructed  principally  for 
forwarding  hardy  fruits,  those  in  charge  strive 
to  cover  them  as  much  as  possible  with  good 
trees,  this  leaving  but  little  space  between  them 
for  Tomato  culture.  Even  in  this  case  sunny 
walls  can  yet  be  found  for  the  latter  in  most 
gardens,  notably  the  high  fronts  of  forcing  and 
otlier  liouses.  We  have  frequently  taken  excep- 
tionally heavy  crops  of  fruit  from  plants  trained 
up  front  walls  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  in  height, 
and  hope  to  do  so  again  this  season.  A  deep 
rich  border  is  not  needed,  our  plan  being  to  form 
a  temporary  ridge  of  fairly  rich  loamy  soil  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  in  depth,  and  .about  18 
inches  wide.  Those  who  have  plenty  of  turves 
at  their  disposal  could  easily  build  a  front  wall 
of  these,  or  the  soil  might  be  enclosed  with  the 
aid  of  a  loose  brick  wall.  The  walls  of  forc- 
ing houses  are  never  re.ally  cold,  and  these 
raised  ridges  of  fresh  soil  are  the  most  quickly 
warmed  by  both  the  walls  and  sunshine. 
Any  kind  of  fairly  rich  compost  answers 
well  for  these  positions,  a  mulching  of  either 
decaying  leaves  or  short  manure  being  given 
when  dry,  hot  weather  sets  in.  If  there  is 
plenty  of  head  room  the  plants  may  be  trained 
upright,  but  ours  are  trained  obliquely,  which 
gives  a  greater  length  of  fniiting  growth.  They 
succeed  well  planted  ]ii  inches  apart,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  to  stop  the  plants  when  the  roof 
of  a  low  house  is  reached,  especially  if  a  heavy 
crop  of  green  fruit  is  desired.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously suggested,  it  might  pay  well  to  con- 
struct walls  4  feet  or  more  in  height,  fitting 
niov.able  lights  or  glass  copings  to  these  princi- 
pally for  Tomato  culture,  such  conveniences 
also  being  utilised  for  forwarding  vegetables 
before  being  required  for  Tomatoes  and  late  in 
the  autumn  for  protecting  Chrysanthenuims 
duly  transplanted  from  the  open  ground. 
Sunny  fence,"  are  sometimes  devoted  to  To- 
matoes, these   being  the    next   best   thing  to 


warm  walls.  We  have  covered  quite  high 
fences  with  .strong  old  plants  that  have  pre- 
viously ripened  the  principal  portion  of  their 
early  set  crop  under  glass,  and  a  heavy,  if 
somewhat  late,  supply  of  ripe  and  green  fruit 
was  obtained  three  seasons  out  of  four.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  various 
uses  for  green  fruit  ;  in  fact,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  there  will  be  a  brisk  demand 
for  them,  and  methods  of  training  and  stopping 
so  as  to  secure  plenty  of  these  without  greatly 
interfering  with  the  production  of  ripe  fruit 
ought  to  be  adopted  accordingly.  In  this  con- 
nection I  might  point  out  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  stop  the  plants  beyond  the  third  cluster 
of  fruit  that  is  formed,  very  little,  if  anything, 
being  gained  by  this  proceeding,  the  better 
plan  being  to  allow  the  leading  growths  to  ex- 
tend and  to  produce  one  or  two  large  bunches 
of  fruit  for  use  in  a  green  state. 

Substitutes  for  fences  even  may  be  found  by 
the  persevering  gardener.  Many  years  ago, 
when  the  good  old  Hathaw.ay's  Excelsior  was 
tirst  grown  in  this  country,  I  saw  a  grand  lot  of 
it  grown  on  an  old  disused  Vine  border,  the 
plants  being  trained  against  sliutters  that  were 
originally  made  for  covering  the  same  border. 
Never  since  have  I  seen  a  better  lot  of  fruit  on 
plants,  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  imitated  that  method  of  shelter- 
ing and  training  Tomatoes  with  most  satis- 
factory results.  Shutters  4  feet  or  more  in 
width  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  private 
gardens,  nimrbers  of  them  lieing  used  for  pro- 
tecting \^iue  liorders,  and  also  salading  and 
some  kinds  of  vegetables  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months.  If  these  are  fixed  witli 
the  aid  of  stout  stakes  lengthways  in  a  sunny 
position,  facing  south,  yet  sloping  somewhat  to 
the  north,  a  cajiital  site  for  Tomatoes  will  be 
formed.  A  little  old  hot-bed  manure  forked 
into  and  mixed  with  the  ordinary  surface  soil 
of  the  garden  will  answer  well,  but  if  these 
screens  are  erected  in  the  frame  ground  or  on 
uncultivated  ground,  then  ought  a  ridge  of  good 
loamy  soil,  as  advised  in  the  case  of  fronts  of 
houses,  to  be  formed  for  the  plants  to  root 
into.  These  screens  will  be  most  quickly 
covered  with  growth  in  full  bearing  if  strong 
plants  are  put  out  12  inches  apart,  and  either 
trained  uprightly  or  obliquely,  according  to 
the  head  room,  but  plants  being  scarce,  double 
or  treble  the  space  may  be  allowed  them,  a 
side-shoot  being  laid  in  on  either  side.  If  it  is  not 
advisable  to  fasten  up  the  growths  with  ordi- 
nary shreds  and  nails,  cover  the  boards  with 
coarse  mesh  galvanised  wire  netting,  and  tie  them 
to  this.  Being  naturally  much  exposed  to  any 
kind  of  downfall,  the  plants  trained  over  these 
sloping  screens  are  quite  as  much  liable  to  be 
overtaken  by  disease  as  any  grown  clear  of 
shelter  of  any  kind,  but  they  jiroducc  more 
rpiickly  than  the  latter. 

Tomatoes  grown  in  the  open  and  supported 
by  stakes  only  were  a  complete  failure  in  1888, 
and  were  only  partially  profitable  last  year. 
Tliose  thus  treated  in  the  Chiswiek  Gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  by  far  the 
most  heavily  croi>i>ed  I  saw  anywhere  last  sea- 
son, and  they  must  have  paid  well.  I  have  pre- 
viously observed  the  neighbourhood  appears  to 
be  the  most  favourable  to  this  method  of  grow- 
ingTomatoes,  but  strong  plants  being  available, 
there  is,  however,  good  reason  why  a  few  or 
many  of  theui  should  be  tried  in  the  open  iu 
various  southern  and  south-western  districts. 
A  rich  soil  is  undesirable,  this  frequently  caus- 
ing a  rank  unfruitful  growth,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  progress  m.ay  l)o  much  too  slow  on  hungry 
ground.  Good  retentive  hianiy  soil  nuiy  well 
have  a  little  partially  decayed  manure  forked 
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iuto  the  surface,  or,  better  still,  a  liberal  dress- 
ins;  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  but  where  the 
uaUiral  soil  is  either  gi-avelly  or  saudy,  a  peek 
of  fresh  loamy  compost  may  well  be  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  soil  at  each  station.  Put  out 
the  plants,  previously  well  hardened  off,  duruig 


Tomato,  Hatliaway's  Exceblor. 

the  first  or  second  week  in  June,  according  to 
circumstances  and  not  less  than  2  feet  apart  each 
way.  Place  a  stout  stake,  4  feet  in  height,  to 
each  plant  at  once  and  attend  regularly  to  the 
traiuint;,  removing  all  side  shoots  and  stojiping 
the  plants  when  the  toji  of  the  stake  is  reached. 
There  is  little  or  no  necessity  to  supply  these  or 
the  Tcjmatoes  in  any  other  position  with  water 
after  they  are  once  established,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  in  favour  of  tliose  located  where  no 
rainfall  reaches  them.  ( )u  no  account  should  any 
superfiuous  side  shoots  be  allowed  to  form,  and 
a  few  days'  neglect  of  training  leading  growths 


Large  Red,  are  the  surest  setters  and  the  first 
to  ripen.  The  new  Conference,  evidently,  is  an 
enormous  and  sure  cropper,  and  will  be  found 
one  of  the  best  for  all  sites.  King  Humbert  or 
Chiswick  Red,  Golden  Nugget,Vick's  Criterion, 
Yorkshire  Wonder,  Queen  of  Tomatoes,  Vic- 
toria, The  Peach,  and  other  small  or  compara- 
tively small-fruited  varieties  are  remarkably 
productive  against  sunny  walls  or  screens  espe- 
cially. During  a  moderately  favourable  summer 
any  of  the  Perfection  type  will  produce  heavy 
crops  of  handsome  fruit,  and  Dedham  Favourite 
is  one  of  the  surest  bearers.  The  two  forms  of 
Mikado  are  more  productive  against  sunny  walls 
than  under  glass,  and  the  quality  of  these  is 
exceptionally  good.  W.  Igguxden. 


Tomato,  large  red. 

may    result   in   the   loss   of  some  of  these  by 
breakages  when  they  are  taken  in  hand. 

During  favourable  seasons  any  variety  will 
succeed  in  the  open,  but  the  ribbed  forms,  not- 
ably Earliest  of  all,  Open  Air,  Orangefield,  and 
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after  May,  as  even  such  late  kinds  as  Late  Queen, 
&c.,  will  be  over  by  that  time  this  season. — 
J.  Ceook. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


Broccoli  Late  White  Victoria.— Tliis  is  ex- 

cellout.  We  liavf  tried  it,  ami  fouud  it  is  eutirely  free 
from  the  disagreeable  bitter  twang  which  a  great  many 
Broccoli  have,  and  which  at  one  time  we_  connected 
with  market  culture  and  heating  by  rail.  Now  we  find 
it  is  possessed  by  the  garden  Broccoli  even  when  quite 
fresh,  so  we  are  all  the  more  pleased  to  welcome  this 
variety  from  Mr.  tiilhert. 

Frame  Cucumbers. — After  trying  many  varie- 
ties I  am  still  so  well  satisfied  with  Telegraph  that  I 
grow  more  of  it  than  all  other  kinds  put  together,  and 
for  amateurs  who  want  a  really  useful  variety  for 
supplying  moderate-sized  fruit  in  quantity  I  am  sure 
that  no  better  Cucumber  can  be  grown.  Set  out  good 
strong  plants  in  frames  on  a  compact  mass  of  heating 
material,  pressed  down  tightly  so  as  to  insure  a  gentle 
but  lasting  bottom-heat.  JPlant  in  a  mound  of  decayed 
turf,  and  add  to  it  as  the  plants  grow.  Plenty  of  Cu- 
cumbers ^\'ill  result. — J.  Ct.  H. 

Raised  ground  for  early  crops. — When 
plants  of  any  kind  are  planted  in  good  soil  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  level  of  the  ground,  they  in- 
variably do  much  better  than  those  which  are 
grown  on  the  natural  level.  Carrots  sown  during 
February  with  Radishes  between  the  rows  are 
earlier  than  those  growing  in  unhealed  pits. 
Radishes  were  fit  to  pull  during  the  first  week  of 
April,  while  those  in  the  pits  were  not  ready  for 
use  till  late  in  the  same  month.  Potatoes  grown 
in  this  way  on  elevated  beds  can  also  be  had  some 
weeks  earlier  than  those  on  the  ordinary  surface.  Of 
course  they  recjuire  protection,  which  is  easily 
given  with  wire  hurdles,  on  which  mats  can  be 
speedily  placed  when  there  is  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  frost.  I  know  a  gardener  who  had  sown 
and  planted  Asparagus  for  years  in  succession  on 
the  ordinary  levels  and  all  ended  in  complete  fail- 
ure. He  afterwards  tried  ridges  well  above  the 
surrounding  level,  and  complete  success  resulted. 
— T.  C.  H. 

Early  Cauliflowers. — Many  methods  have  been 
chronicled  as  to  the  best  way  of  obtaining  these  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  in  spring.  Some  growers 
recommend  and  adopt  growing  them  in  pots  or 
frames  through  the  winter ;  while  others  advocate 
sowing  them  very  early  in  the  year  and  growing 
them  on  under  glass.  This  may  an.swer  where  there 
is  ample  glass  accommodation.  I  remember  seeing 
a  grand  lot  in  this  way  at  The  Deepdene,  Dorking, 
early  in  spring.  There  are  only  a  few  places  so 
favoured  for  pit  room.  A  third  method,  and  the 
one  I  believe  most  generally  adopted,  is  to  plant 
five  plants  under  a  handlight  early  in  autumn,  care- 
fully attending  to  them  here  during  the  winter,  and 
removing  the  handlight  when  the  weather  will 
permit.  Requiring  a  continued  supply  of  Cauli- 
flower and  Broccoli,  I  have  tried  several  methods — 
namely,  growing  in  pots,  wintering  in  pots,  and 
wintering  the  plants  in  shallow  wooden  boxes  and 
under  handlights,  as  above  described,  with  the 
following  results :  Those  under  handlights  will  be 
ready  first,  then  those  wintered  in  pots,  while  those 
from"  boxes  will  be  last.  The  plants  are  all  of  the 
same  kind — a  good  early  strain  of  Dwarf  Erfurt.  I 
hope  to  cut  from  the  first  batch  by  the  1st  of  June. 
These  plants  have  been  grown  on  a  south  border, 
and  treated  to  a  good  supply  of  manure  water  three 
or  four  times.     I  find  it  difficult  to  have  Broccoli 


PEARS. 
The  fruit  in  thi.s  locality  appears  to  have  set 
very  well,  so  well  that  if  one-tenth  of  the  fruit 
stands  there  will  be  need  for  thinning.  We  are 
not,  however,  yet  out  of  the  wood  ;  therefore 
l)ut  little  must  be  said  upon  the  prospect  of  an 
operation  wJuch  struggling  competitors  with 
foreigners  will  but  too  readily  undertake  when 
the  proper  time  comes.  Frost,  we  may  now  hope, 
has  been  left  behind,  but  we  have  a  trouble- 
some atid  destructive  enemy  in  the  weevil, 
which  enfolds  in  the  leaves  and  destroys  a  large 
percentage  of  flowers  before  they  are  fertilised. 
Trees  here  on  back  walls  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly syringed  with  soapsuds  throughout  the 
winter  have  suffered  very  little  ;  whilst  some 
old  trees  on  a  cold  stone  wall,  and  considered  of 
less  importance,  are  in  much  worse  condition. 
From  these  observations  I  am  able  to  endorse 
my  advice  to  fruit  growers  as  to  the  value  of 
home-made  soapsuds  and  repeated  applications 
tlu'ough  the  dormant  season.  Where  the  let- 
alone  principle  has  been  followed  by  the  loss  of 
some  nine-tenths  of  the  fruit  in  each  truss,  it  is 
useless  crying  over  spilt  milk.  Not  so  to 
attack  the  retreating  enemy  by  hand-picking 
into  a  bag  or  folded  apron  for  conveyance  to  the 
tire  and  copious  hosing  with  cold  water.  Lack- 
ing a  strong  force  through  the  hose,  a  good 
garden  engine  may  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
hand-syringe,  which  is  not  sufficiently  powerful 
for  drastic  purposes.  The  first  business,  of 
course,  is  the  extermination  of  enemies,  and 
when  these  have  been  disposed  of  the  operations 
of  pinching  and  training  will  require  attention. 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  commence  pinching  too 
early,  as  undue  haste  frustrates  our  object  by 
inducing  a  forest  of  soft  spray,  where  well-timed 
action  might  result  in  the  formation  of  flower- 
buds.  Cordons  on  the  Quince  come  first,  and 
if  not  already  done,  pinching  should  be  followed 
by  liberal  mulching,  not  so  much  for  feeding  as 
for  keeping  in  moisture.  The  rainfall  this  season 
in  this  locality  has  not  been  equal  to  our  require- 
ments, and  the  ci.ipings  and  fiiliage  having  so 
completely  sheltered  the  roots,  these  Quince 
stocks  will  prove  more  than  grateful  for  an 
occasional  soaking. 

Large  horizontal-trained  trees  on  free  stocks 
having  a  broad  and  deep  root-run  will  be  quite 
wet  enough,  but  the  better  to  save  labour  later 
on  they  also  should  be  treated  to  a  good  surface 
covering  as  a  non-conductor  and  conserver  of 
moisture.  Omitting  the  great  number  of  suit- 
able materials,  I  may  say  one  of  the  Ijest  general 
coverings  for  wall  paths  is  fresh  stable  litter, 
with  or  without  the  manurial  part  acceptable  in 
the  Mushroom  house.  Wlien  tlie  time  arrives 
for  pinching  these  trees,  the  upper  parts  and 
breast-wood  from  or  near  the  main  stems 
should  be  broken  out  first,  otherwise  these 
strong  shoots  will  soon  become  robbers,  running 
away  with  the  sap  which  should  go  to  the 
support  of  the  fruit,  generally  most  plentiful 
near  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Fine 
fruit  only  now  being  of  any  value,  tliinniug  in 
due  course  will  require  attention,  an  operation 
most  readily  performed  by  a  pair  of  Grape 
scissors.  If  really  fine  fruit  is  wanted  not  more 
than  one  should  be  left  upon  each  .spur,  that  is 
of  the  large  growing  varieties,  when  the  Pears 
are  evenly  distributed,  but  when  certain  parts  of 
a  tree  are  minus  fruits  this  principle  must  not  be 
closely  adhered  to,   otherwise  a  repetition  of 
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thinning  for  the  big  Gooseberry  will  be  the 
outcome.  Small  growing  varieties  like  the 
delicious  little  Seokle,  Winter  Nelis,  the  medium 
Beurres,  and  other-s  may  be  left  much  thicker, 
but  as  evenly  as  possible,  just  by  tlie  removal 
of  all  small  fruits  from  each  spur,  and  finally, 
for  Pear  thinning  must  be  carried  on  patiently 
and  piecemeal,  by  working  for  the  retenti<:)n  of 
the  finest,  naturally  the  fittest,  as  wall  fruits  in 
many  instances  are  deficient  in  flavour. 

Grafts  attached  upon  the  whip  system  and 
tied  to  the  numerous  small  branches  should  be 
examined  when  they  have  made  from  0  inches 
to  12  inches  of  growth,  and  if  the  ligatures  are 
found  to  be  cutting  into  the  bark  they  should 
be  loosened,  but  not  untied,  and  clayed  up 
again  to  keep  them  moist  until  after  mid- 
summer. If  the  trees  are  old  and  have  reosived 
a  sharp  check,  the  whole  of  the  spray  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  the  first  season  with  great 
advantage,  whilst  that  upon  vigorous  young 
trees  may  be  shortened  moderately.  Maiden 
stocks,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  treated 
precisely  as  they  are  treated  in  trade  nurseries. 

W.  0. 

WARTS  ON  VINE  LEAVES, 
I  HEAR  a  good  many  complaints  this  year  (espe- 
cially do  they  come  from  those  who  have  not  had 
much  e.xperience  in  Grape  culture)  about  the  pre- 
valence of  warty-like  excrescences  upon  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.     This  is  the  effect  of  one  of  the 
greatest  errors — too  much  moisture — in  the  treat- 
ment of  Vines  which  amateurs  commit.  Especially 
in  the  case  of  young  Vines  is  it  more  noticeable. 
Vines  which  have  their  foliage  covered  on  the  under 
side  with  warts  cannot  perfect  a  crop  of  Grapes  so 
well  as  those  which  have  their  leaves  free  of  such 
unnatural  excrescences.     This  defect  in  growth  is 
the  outcome  of  too  much  moi.sture  upon  the  leaves 
and    atmospherically.       In    the    latter   form    the 
mischief   is   most   generally  committed,  although 
in     conjunction     with    an    insufficient    supply   of 
fresh  air.     Amongst    cultivators    generally  it  is  a 
rule  to  damp  the  surface    of    the    borders,  paths, 
walls,  and  stages,  it  there  be  any  inside  the  house, 
twice  daily,  and  in  some  instances  oftener.     This 
treatment  is  all  very  well  when  judiciously  carried 
out,  that  is  when  the  days  are  bright  and  dry,  so 
that  an  abundance  of  air  can  be  admitted  to  the 
house   without    unduly    cooling   the   temperature, 
but  loading  the  inside  of  the  house  with  moisture, 
when  the  outside    elements  do  not  admit  of  suf- 
ficient    fresh    air    being    admitted,  causes     the 
formation      of     the     w.arts.        In     the     case      of 
new  vineries,  or   even  old  ones,  where  the   Vines 
have    just   been    planted,    many  persons    make  it 
the  rule   to  thoroughly  drench  the  foliage  twice 
daily    during    the   time    growth    is    active.     This 
treatment    may  be    correct  when    the  weather    is 
hot    and    the   outside   atmosphere   drj',  but  when 
the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  moisture,  and  but 
little  of  the  sun's  power  felt,  then  the  daily  syring- 
ing  twice,    or   even   once,   is   a   mistake.     Grape 
growers  who  are  year  after  year  successful,  study 
the  appearance  of    the  weather   daily  before    de- 
termining the  treatment   the  Vines   shall   receive 
for  that  day,  as  upon  this    point    depends    much 
of    their    success.     A   superabundant    quantity  of 
atmospheric  moisture    inside  any  vinery  must    be 
avoided.     Moisture  is  necessary  for  the    life    and 
success  of  the  A'ines  in    perfecting  their   crop    of 
fruit,  but  it  should  be   given   in   such  a  manner 
as  to  be  easily  balanced  by  a  judicious  supply  of 
fresh  air. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  Vine  leaves  are  affected 
with  warts  is  to  clieck  the  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
air  by  damping  down  the  borders  only  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  and  this  but  once  daily,  prefer- 
ing  the  afternoon  at  the  time  of  closing  the  house. 
Air  should  he  admitted  very  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  temperature  reaches  70°.  When  the  tem- 
perature is  allowed  to  rise  to  80°  before  any  air  is 
given,  the  air  in  the  house  becomes  stagnant  and  is 
not  conducive  to  a  healthy  growth  of  the  Vines ; 


the  pores  of  the  leaves  become  so  gorged  with  an 
excess  of  moisture  that  assimilation  is  hindered  to 
a  serious  extent,  the  result  being  warty  foliage. 
If  the  atmosphere  outside  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  do  likewise  inside  the 
vinery.  By  equalising  the  supply  of  moisture  and 
heat  in  the  vinery,  both  very  necessary  matters  in 
Grape  culture.  Vines  affected  with  warty  foliage 
can  be  cleared  of  these  excrescences  in  the  future 
growth  ;  it  is  not  possible  perhaps  to  rid  the  present 
leaves  of  the  warts  when  once  thoroughly  affectecl, 
but  the  after  growth  can  be  made  perfect  by  a 
judicious  application  of  air  to  the  house  aided  by 
the  proper  regulation  of  moisture.  H. 


dryness  at  the  root  is  the  cause,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  S. 


SHY  VINES  ON  THE  LONG-ROD   PRINCIPLE. 

The  remarks  upon  this  subject  by  '"  W.  C."  (p.  464) 
induce  me  to  give  my  experience  of  one  particular 
variety,  which  lie  names,  viz.,  Barbarossa.  Agreatdeal 
has  been  written  as  to  what  mode  of  pruning  best 
suits  this  variety,  some  persons  considering  that 
it  can  only  be  managed  successfully  upon  the 
long-rod  system,  while  others  find  no  difficulty  in 
growing  it  well  upon  the  spur  treatment.  Some, 
again,  will  treat  it  in  a  medium  kind  of  style,  that 
is  prune  some  growths  to  within  one  eye  of  the 
main  stem,  leaving  the  next  growth  about  G  inches 
long  ;  with  the  intention  of  its  producing  the  present 
season's  crop  of  fruit,  the  spurs,  short  and  long,  are 
treated  in  the  manner  indicated  in  alternate  years  ; 
those  on  the  close  system  this  year  will  be  left  long 
next,  and  so  on.  This  method  prevents  all  the  side 
spurs  reaching  such  a  length  from  the  main  stem 
as  they  must  if  all  were  pruned  on  the  long-spur 
system.  Those  cut  in  the  latter  manner  are  pruned 
close  in  to  one  eye  again  next  year  after  bearing 
fruit,  and  come  into  bearing  the  second  year  again. 
This  may  appear  to  some  a  complicated  method  of 
Vine  pruning,  but  I  have  seen  Vines  of  this  variety 
so  managed  and  with  excellent  results.  The  Vine 
was  kept  for  years  to  the  one-rod  system.  Many 
people  I  know  have  a  fancy  for  training  up  now 
and  again  alongside  of  the  old  one  a  young  rod, 
removing  the  older  one  entirely  as  the  young  cane 
comes  into  bearing.  Now  comes  (to  me)  the 
strangest  part  of  the  experience  with  this  variety- 
Twelve  years  since  I  obtained  ej'es  of  this  variety 
from  the  very  Vine  I  have  quoted  as  being  rather 
peculkarly  treated  as  to  pruning,  as  I  considered  it  was 
a  fine  type  of  Barbarossa,  never  failing  to  colour  its 
bunches  perfectly.  The  eyes  were  rooted  in  due 
course,  made  good  progress,  and  were  planted  in  a 
new  border  the  following  year.  Two  years  after- 
wards one  of  them  produced  its  first  bunch,  it  hav- 
ing pre\iously  been  subjected  to  preparation  for 
close  spur-training  Ijy  having  the  growth  so  cut  as 
to  leave  one  pair  of  side  shoots  and  a  leader.  Ever 
since  then,  the  Vine  in  question  has  been  pruned 
on  the  close  spur  system  with  good  results.  It  now 
has  a  rod  IG  feet  long,  and  has  never  failed  to  per- 
fect a  full  crop  of  fruit  until  this  year.  It  shows 
signs  of  its  inability  this  year,  as  only  three  bunches 
have  developed  from  all  the  growths. 

Splendid  crops  of  finelj'-finished  fruit  have  been 
cut  from  this  particular  Vine,  in  some  seasons  as 
many  as  eight  bunches,  the  smallest  weighing  not 
less  than  5  lbs.,  while  others  were  considerably 
heavier.  With  one  exception  only,  the  Grapes  have 
ripened  thoroughly,  the  berries  keeping  quite  plump 
and  of  good  colour  until  after  Christmas.  Why  it 
has  failed  to  show  more  bunches  than  the  number 
named  is  a  puzzle  to  some  persons  after  all  these 
years  of  exactly  the  same  treatment  of  close-spur- 
pruning. 

No  doubt  the  heavy  crops  of  fruit  it  has  borne 
previously  are  now  telling  upon  its  strength,  yet 
from  the  size  and  health  of  both  wood  and  foliage 
there  is  no  indication  of  weakened  growth.  The 
border  in  which  the  roots  are  is  partly  inside  and 
partly  outside.  I  think  that  the  inside  border  was 
allowed  to  get  somewhat  dry  once  last  season,  as 
the  berries  of  all  the  sorts  did  not  swell  away  so 
freely  as  they  should  have  done  after  stoning  had 
taken  place.  This  temporary  check  may  have  had 
a  damaging  effect  upon  the  IJarbarossa  for  the  pre- 
sent season  ;  whether  the  close  spur  pruning  or  the 


BIRDS,  INSECTS,  BUDS,  AND  GUNS. 
Altiiocgh.  unlike  "A.  D.,"  I  live  in  a  densely 
wooded  part  of  the  country  where  bullfinches 
abound,  I  join  with  him  in  condemning  the  falla- 
cious practice  of  shooting  our  best  friends  when  they 
are  most  busily  engaged  in  our  interest.  If  shooting 
down  these  hard-billed  birds  as  they  are  detected 
in  the  garden  saved  the  crop,  one  could  but  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  very  primitive  mode 
of  gaining  our  point,  but  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind, 
for  after  the  gardener  has  wasted  his  time,  his  shot 
and  powder,  and  ruined  numerous  trees  and  bushes 
into  the  bargain,  he  will  find  these  wily  little  fellows 
have  cheated  him  out  of  their  share  and  a  portion 
of  that  which  he  may  rightly  call  his  own.  Morti- 
fying no  doubt,  but,  nevertheless,  true,  as  facts  of 
this  kind  have  come  under  my  notice  many  times, 
and  yet  these  shooting  men  keep  blazing  amongst 
their  twigs,  for  they  are  slow  to  learn.  Some  few 
seasons  back  a  tenant  living  within  a  mile  of  me 
shot  over  one  hundred  bullfinches  in  a  small  Cherry 
orchard,  which,  gun  in  hand,  he  tended  early  and 
late,  but  his  buds  were  decimated  all  the  same,  a 
convincing  proof  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  tack. 

Netting  an  orchard  of  standard  Cherry  trees  is 
simply  out  of  the  question,  but  surely  there  are 
other  ways  and  means,  and  those  who  would  find 
them  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  first  by  the  des- 
truction of  the  larva;  of  insects,  and  second  by  the 
use  of  winter  dressings  which  will  make  the  swell- 
ing buds  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  The  tempting 
season  is  of  short  duration,  but  once  it  is  over  the 
beautiful  birds  disappear  from  the  fruit  trees  and 
settle  down  to  the  important  business  of  building 
nests  and  bringing  up  their  young  upon  insects 
new  workers  which  would  devour  every  green  leaf 
were  it  not  for  their  feathered  foes.  "NVall  trees 
and  bushes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  can  be  netted 
from  about  Christmas  until  the  toothsome  stage  has 
passed  away,  when  prudence  suggests  the  removal 
of  the  nets,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  birds,  but  for 
the  well-being,  if  not  the  very  life  of  the  trees.  "  A.  D." 
wishes  someone  would  try  the  permanent  wire  net- 
ting experiment,  very  wisely  adding  the  rider  that 
he  is  afraid  the  insects  would  have  the  best  of  the 
arrangement. 

Upon  this  point  there  exists  very  little  doubt ; 
none,  in  fact,  in  ray  own  mind,  as  I  ha%'e  seen  it 
tried  upon  a  small  scale,  when  failure  was  most 
decided  and  complete.  The  whole  of  a  princely 
garden,  it  is  true,  was  not  enclosed,  but  a  broad 
north  border,  some  18  feet  in  width  and  probably 
GO  yards  in  length,  bounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  had 
been  planted  with  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  with 
the  view  to  the  exclusion  of  bud-eaters  in  the  win- 
ter and  the  wily  fruit-eater  in  the  summer.  The 
work  had  been  most  efficiently  performed  by  the 
sinking  of  neat  posts,  carrying  a  light  plate  along 
the  front,  and  from  this  the  roof-supporting  rafters 
rose  to  the  coping  of  the  wall.  Aviary  wire-netting 
made  the  structure  bird-proof,  but,  alas,  the  designer 
had  reckoned  without  the  aid  of  the  naturalist  or 
the  experienced  gardener,  for  the  bushes  at  the  time 
I  saw  them  (early  in  July)  had  lost  every  leaf.  A 
dreary  waste,  which  Mark  Tapley  might  have  pro- 
nounced "jolly,"  had  been  produced  by  the  busy 
caterpillar,  whilst  the  industrious  grub-eating  birds 
were  excluded  from  their  natural  food.  Caterpillars, 
some  may  say.  are  exceptional  insects,  which  often 
devastate  where  bushes  are  freely  exposed.  Just; 
so ;  but  it  is  questionable  if  Plums  and  Cherries 
placed  under  similar  conditions  would  have  been 
in  better  plight.  Birds  at  certain  seasons  find 
most  delicious  food,  insect  and  vegetable,  in  the 
buds  of  certain  fruit  trees,  but  destroy  the  enchant- 
ing feathered  race,  and  our  orchards,  our  gardens, 
and  our  woods  will  soon  become  a  desolate  waste. 
Later  in  the  season  they  take,  if  they  can,  the 
lion's  share  of  the  ripe  fruit ;  but  nets  now  are 
cheap  enough,  and  those  who  would  save  their 
crops  must  look  to  an  intelligent  use  of  these  over 
the  two  periods  I  have  named.  Songsters,  I 
believe,  never  were  so  numerous,  but  the  Small 
Buds  Act  is  not  the  true  cause.    A  series  of  mild 
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winters  has  told  in  their  favour,  and,  thanks  to  the 
short  sightedgrowers,  who  must  have  been  sportsmen 
or  gamekeepers,  so  has  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  hawks  anil  harmless  owls,  now  almost  extinct. 

W.  C. 


Peaches  in  cold  house.— I  have  this  day  sent, 
to  confirm  my  notes  on  page  G3  of  the  present 
volume,  two  Peach  shoots  taken  from  a  tree 
growing  with  others  as  a  rough  iratrained  standard 
in  a  cold,  wet  glass-roofed  shed.  House  it  cannot 
be  called,  as  the  sides  are  formed  of  badly  fitting 
three-quarter-inch  boards  nailed  to  Oak  posts  with 
shutters  for  ventilators.  The  roof  only  is  of  21-oz. 
glass,  and  the  whole  affair  is  so  open  and  aiiy  that 
the  wind  whistles  pretty  freely  through  it  when  the 
shed  is  shut  up.  The  trees  have  not  had  any  fire 
heat  since  I  left  off  forcing  them  in  pots  some 
twelve  years  ago,  but  transferred  to  tubs  they  were 
placed  where  they  now  stand  until  the  latter  were 
rotten,  when  the  decaying  wood  was  picked  out 
and  each  ball  was  mounded  with  loam.  A  cart- 
load of  fresh  stable  litter  is  thrown  over  the  floor 
every  spring,  and  their  liquid  is  the  coldest  spring 
water  which  comes  3  miles  under  ground.  The 
samples  of  Magdala,  a  tender  Peach,  are  by  no 
means  the  heaviest,  but  they  are  a  good  average  of 
the  set  on  all  the  trees,  and  go  far  to  show  that 
the  coddling  and  shutting  up  of  early  houses  after 
the  crop  is  gathered  in  May,  June,  or  July  may 
result  in  the  buds  becoming  too  ripe  to  stand. 
These  trees  give  immense  crops  every  year,  and  so 
satisfied  am  I  with  them,  that  I  have  had  all  the 
posts  sawn  through  level  with  the  ground,  and 
the  roof  within  the  past  few  days  has  been 
placed  2  feet  nearer  to  the  sun.  One  of  my 
opponents  says  Peaches  should  never  be  thinned 
in  the  flower-bud,  as  we  never  know  which 
bud  Nature  has  deigned  to  fix  upon  for  setting 
and  swelling  into  fruit.  Nature  in  this  case  has 
proved  a  covetous  dame,  for  she  has  set  enough  in 
one  to  last  for  ten  years.  What  practical  gardener 
will  affirm  that  the  crop  on  these  old  standard 
trees  would  not  have  been  better  had  the  flower- 
buds  been  well  thinned.  — W.  CoLEllAN. 

*^*  Vigorous,  stubby  shoots,  with  a  fruit  at  the 
base  of  every  leaf. — Ed. 


not  remember  to  have  seen  a  bullfinch  since  I  have 
been  here,  now  eighteen  years. — E.  Peters,  Gitern- 


SHOMT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Vine  leaves  diseased. — I  have  enclosed  a  few 
Vine  leavo>  which  I  shoull  like  you  to  examine.  They 
were  takou  from  a  Vine  on  which  the  Grapes  are  colour- 
ing. The  fungus,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  spreading  on 
the  Vine.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  possible  for 
yoa  to  give  a  reason.  What  is  the  cause  and  its  pre- 
vention ? — Austin. 

*#*  The  leaves  are  attacked  by  a  small  mite  named 
Phytoptus  vitis.  The  only  known  method  of  getting 
rid  of  it  is  to  remove  and  burn  the  affected  leaves,  and 
to  keep  the  stems  and  the  vinery  itsilf  as  clean  as 
possible. — W.  G.  S. 

New  enemy  to  Gooseberries. —  Not  having 
seen  any  answer  to  Jlr.  Iggulden  (p.  429)  as 
to  new  enemy  to  Gooseberries,  I  send  you  the 
following:  Some  two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  The 
Garden,  complaining  of  the  s;ime  thing.  I  said  it 
was  the  house  sparrows  that  did  the  mischief,  and 
still  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  For  several  years 
our  trees  have  been  thus  injured.  In  some  seasons, 
what  with  their  picking  out  the  buds  early  in  the 
year  and  then  picking  off  the  flowers,  we  have 
scarcely  a  Gooseberry  left.  This  year  they  have 
not  done  nearly  so  much  damage  either  to  the  buds 
or  flowers.  I  hear  complaints,  however,  of  great 
damage  having  been  done  in  the  country  (we  are 
close  to  the  town).  The  sparrows  also  pick  off  the 
Cherry  blooms  when  just  opening.  I  have  watched 
them  at  work  among  the  blooms,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  quickly  they  cut  them  off.  The  fact  is, 
the  house  sparrows  are  a  plague  to  the  gardener 
here,  for  beyond  what  I  have  above  stated,  they 
attack  Peas  when  coming  up,  and  for  some  time 
after  even  when  they  are  stuck  in  some  instances, 
and  again  when  the  pods  are  full.  It  may  be  said 
that  bullfinches  have  picked  out  the  buds,  but  I  do 


Orchids. 

ARUNDINA    BAMBUS.EFOLIA. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  liave  somewhat  the 
general  apijearauce  of  Sol)ralias,  but  they  differ 
from  them  in  being  peculiarly  Eastern.  The 
genus  is  said  to  be  nearly  related  to  Bletia,  and 
this  is  nearly  allied  to  Cattleya.  T.  Spencer 
sends  me  flowers  of  this  species.  In  many 
respects  Arundiuas  resemble  Sobralia-s.  The 
plants,  however,  are  dissimilar.  Arundinas  are 
evergreen,  with  slender  Reed-like  stems,  which 
attain  a  height  of  some  4  feet  or  5  feet,  and 
bear  thin  narrow  leaves,  each  from  6  inches  to 
1  foot  in  length,  of  a  pale  green  hue,  but  not 
plaited  like  those  of  Sobralia.  The  spike 
is  terminal,  many-flowered,  and  sometimes 
branched.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy, 
each  measuring  from  2^  inclies  to  3  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  the 
latter  much  the  broader  and  ovate.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  rosy  pink, 
with  numerous  streaks  of  deep  rich  ro.sy  ma- 
genta ;  lip  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  being  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  sepals  and  petals  ;  the 
front  lobe  is  frilled  on  the  edges,  and  of  a  deep 
ro.sy  magenta,  the  disc  ornamented  with  several 
fleshy  crests,  whilst  the  throat  is  white.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  plant  and  well  deserves  more 
extended  cultivaticm  than  lias  hitherto  been 
accorded  it.  The  present  season  is  early  for  it 
to  bloom.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen 
it  previously  before  the  end  of  June.  This 
early  flowering  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
time  of  blooming  of  many  Orchids  this  season, 
as  Cattleyas  of  many  kinds  were  quite  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  mild  win- 
ter through  which  we  have  passed,  I  suppose. 
Curiously  enough,  although  the  mild  winter 
seems  to  be  accountable  for  many  plants  flower- 
ing early  this  season,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  same  efl'ect  upon  many  of  our  hardy 
shrubs  and  trees. 

This  plant  requires  a  large  pot,  as  it  makes  a 
great  quantity  uf  thick  and  fleshy  roots,  and 
should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam, 
and  leaf  mould.  I  remember  some  time  ago 
seeing  some  clumjts  of  this  plant  growing 
amongst  the  rockwork  in  Mr.  Sander's  nursery 
at  St.  Albans.  During  the  growing  season  it 
requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  even 
during  the  winter  when  at  rest  the  soil  mu.«t 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  It  also  likes 
good  exposure  to  sun  and  light.  The  plant  now 
under  consideration  has  been  known  for  up- 
wards of  sixty  years,  but  has  been  very  little 
grown.  For  a  long  time  the  only  plants 
known  to  me  were  those  existing  in  the  Schil- 
lerian  collection  at  Ovelgoune,  on  the  Elbe. 
Now,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Arundinas 
and  Sobralias  will  again  become  popular. 
Probably  the  advent  of  some  new  and  beautiful 
species  is  required  to  give  the  necessary  im- 
petus. W.    H.    GOWER. 


Oncidium  sarcodes. — I  have  received  from 
"W.  C.  W."  a  photo,  of  this  species.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  good  enough  for  engraving.  It 
represents  a  plant  bearing  two  spikes,  and  these 
carry  2C4  flowers.  If  this  was  anything  like  a  fair 
variety,  it  formed  a  very  showy  object,  for  it  is  al- 
most unsurpassed  by  any  member  of  the  genus  in 
its  richness  of  colouring.  I  have  frequently  re- 
ceived this  plant  from  San  Paulo,  in  Brazil,  and  I 
have  found  it  to  thrive  well  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house.  It  is  a  very  useful  plant.  Its 
spikes  appear  during  the  winter  months,  and  the 


flowers  open  during  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
The  flowers  remain  in  full  beauty  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  I  prefer  basket  culture  for  this  species, 
although  it  may  be  successfully  treated  as  a  pot 
plant.  It  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  0.  Rigby- 
anum. — G. 

Anguloa  Ruckeri  (/.  Mufrostie). — The  flower 
sent  for  a  spotted  A.  Clowesi  is  certainly  a  bloom 
of  this  species.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow  on  the 
outside,  profusely  marked  within  with  dark  rich 
brown,  and  of  a  different  shape  to  those  of  A. 
Clowesi.  It  comes  from  Columbia.  I  saw  last  year 
a  very  fine  white  form  of  this  plant  from  Mr. 
Dorman's  collection  at  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  the 
flowers  being  quite  as  large  as  those  of  the  typical 
plant  and  ivory  white.  It  is  a  gem,  equalling  A. 
eburnea,  which  is  a  pure  white  form  of  A.  Clowesi, 
and  also  very  rare.  These  plants  are  all  natives  of 
Columbia,  and  succeed  best  under  cool  treatment. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Schilleriana  Regnelli. — A  magnifi- 
cent variety  of  this  plant  was  recently  flowering  in 
Mr.  Sander's  nursery  at  St.  Albans,  the  colour  of  the 
lip  being  exquisite.  It  appears  to  be  closely  allied 
to  C.  Aclandia;,  but  in  Regnelli  and  Schilleriana 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  fi  rm  a  hood  over  the  co- 
lumn, and  are  not  spreading,  as  in  C.  Aclandia;. 
When  well  grown  it  will  produce  flowers  twice  in 
the  season.  The  pseudo-bulbs  attain  a  height  of 
from  4  inches  to  (J  inches.  The  spike  bears  from 
three  to  five  flowers,  which  measure  individually 
some  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
olive-green,  more  or  less  spotted  with  purplish- 
brown,  the  side  lobes  large,  white  streaked  with 
purple,  the  front  lobe  yellow,  with  a  marginal  bor- 
der of  white  streaked  with  purple.  The  flowers  are 
thick  and  fleshy  in  texture  and  last  long  in  full 
perfection.  The  plant  succeeds  best  in  a  shallow 
hanging  basket,  so  that  it  may  be  well  exposed  to 
strong  light,  requiring  only  to  be  shaded  from  the 
hottest  sunshine.  It.  however,  enjoys  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere.— H. 

Trichopilia  crispa  marginata  (C.    W.  It.'). 

— This  is  the  name  of  tlie  flower  sent.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent form  of  the  species  T.  crispa,  but  this  varietv 
is  superior  and,  I  believe,  rare.  A  specimen  of  'i. 
crispa  I  took  to  the  horticultural  exhibition,  held 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  18G9,  bearing  considerablv 
over  a  hundred  flowers,  and  the  same  plant  sooii 
after  its  return  from  this  journey  produced  a  second 
crop,  which  is  generally  the  case,  but  whether  the 
variety  marginata  will  do  this,  you  who  have  it  will 
be  able  to  prove.  The  flowers  are  large,  the  sepals 
and  petals  spreading,  more  or  less  twisted,  in  the 
centre  reddish-purple,  distinctly  bordered  with 
white,  the  funnel-shaped  lip  being  white  externally, 
the  inside  of  a  dull  'red,  also  distinctly  margined 
with  a  white  border.  The  plant  should  be  grown 
in  the  Cattleya  house  in  a  somewhat  moist  and 
shady  position.  When  the  growth  is  completed  it 
should  be  rested  by  removing  it  to  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, but  not  less  than  55°  or  GO',  and  it  must  have 
water  enough  given  it  to  prevent  its  suffering  in  anv 
way. — G. 

Epidendrum  nemorale  majus.— This  is  the 
name  of  the  handsome  spray  of  flowers  just  to 
hand  from  "H.  C.  C'  It  belongs  to  a  very  large 
family  containing  many  weeds,  but  this  plant  takes 
rank  amongst  the  handsomest  in  cultivation.  The 
flowers  each  measure  upwards  of  4  inches  across, 
the  colour  soft  delicate  mauve,  the  lip  streaked 
with  a  violet  hue.  "  H.  C.  C."  tells  me  the  spike 
had  thirt3'-three  flowers  before  the  spray  was  cut 
for  sending  to  me.  I  once  remember  to  have  seen 
a  panicle  of  this  species  bearing  over  fifty  flowers. 
It  is  a  species,  however,  whicli  has  become  very 
scarce,  and  "  H.  C.  C."  should  endeavour  to  keep 
the  plant  in- good  health.  If  properly  cared  for, 
these  flowers  should  remain  in  full  perfection  until 
nearly  the  end  of  July,  as  many  of  the  upper  ones 
are  not  yet  open.  After  they  are  past,  the 
plant  in  all  probability  will  require  a  short  period 
of  rest.  When  it  begins  to  grow  it  must  not  have 
an  over  supply  of  water,  as  the  young  growths  are 
liable  to  rot.  It  succeeds  best  in  the  Cattleya 
house  upon  a  block  of  wood,  or  in  a  small  shallow 
basket,  which  must  be  well  drained,  and  should  be 
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grown  in  full  sunshine.  During  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  however,  a  thin  shade  should  be  given, 
and  too  great  a  heat  from  artificial  means  be 
avoided.  No  heat  will  be  required  in  summer,  and 
during  tlie  winter  a  temperature  ranging  from  55" 
to  60'  will  be  ample.  The  plant  is  found  growing 
on  trees  and  rocks  near  Sultepec,  in  Mexico. — 
W.  H.  G.      

DISA  RACEMOSA. 

The  first  place  amongst  South  African  Orchids 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  Disa  grandiflora.  Not- 
withstanding the  peculiarity  of  its  constitution 
which  causes  it  in  some  localities  to  be  more  or 
less  a  failure,  whilst  in  others  it  grows  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance  ;  it  has  for  many  years  been 
lield  in  high  estimation  by  Englisli  horticul- 
turists. Wlien,  therefore,  it  is  stated  tliat  D. 
lacemosa,  although  not  so  brilliant  in  colour, 
almost  rivals  it  in  beauty,  and  which,  so  far  as 
my  experience  of  it  enables  me  to  judge,  is  per- 


the  greatest  abundance  in  the  rocky  gullies 
formed  by  the  mountain  streams  and  shaded  by 
the  arborescent  vegetation  above.  In  such 
positions,  when  the  streams  become  swollen 
during  the  wet  season  many  of  the  jilants  are 
completely  submerged  for  a  few  weeks,  yet  so 
thickly  and  luxuriantly  do  they  grow  that  they 
form  a  thick  turf-like  carpeting  to  the  rooks. 

The  genus  Disa  comprises  about  100  species 
divided  into  groujis,  showing  considerable  diffe- 
rences in  habit  and  in  the  fonn  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  habit  of  D.  racemosa  bears  a 
near  resemljlance  to  that  of  D.  grandiflora  (a 
flower  of  which  is  here  shown),  although  some- 
what smaller.  The  leaves  are  radical,  spring- 
ing directly  from  a  fleshy  rootstock  ;  they  are 
bright  green,  each  fro7u  4  inches  to  6  inches  long, 
tapering  gradually  to  a  fine  point.  The  scape 
is  stout,  erect,  from  1^  feet  to  2  feet  high,  and 
occasionally  bears  a  dozen  flowers  ;  the  average, 
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Flowor  of  Disa  gi*audiflora. 


fectly  liappy  under  cultivation,  little  more  need 
be  said  in  its  f^ivour. 

In  the  cool  Orchid  house  at  Kew  there  is  now 
a  group  of  plants  jjushing  into  flower  ;  they  are 
in  the  best  of  health  and  vigour  and  form  a 
bright  and  pretty  picture.  These  plants  were 
imported  from  the  Cape  in  the  spring  of  1S87, 
but  since  that  time  they  have  more  than  trebled 
in  quantity.  The  facility  with  which  this 
species  multiplies,  indeed,  is  one  of  its  most 
noticeable  qualities.  Every  plant  produces  seve- 
ral offsets  each  season,  and  these,  however  small, 
when  potted  up  and  given  proper  treatment  soon 
attain  to  flowering  strength.  According  to  Mr. 
Bolus,  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  the  South 
African  flora,  this  species  is  found  in  moist 
gi-assy  places  on  the  eastern  side  of  Table  Moun- 
tain at  altitudes  varying  from  800  feet  to  2500 
feet,  extending  eastwards  from  there  towards 
Grahamstown.  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  who 
lias  collected  it  in  a  wild  state  that  it  grows  in 


however,  is  from  six  to  ten.  At  its  greatest 
diameter  the  flower  is  li  inches  across,  the 
sepals  of  a  beautiful  rosy  red.  Tlie  petals 
are  small,  of  a  purplish  rose,  transversely 
marked  with  deeper  coloured  stripes.  The  lip 
is  small,  spear-head-.sliaped,  and  scarcely  half- 
an-inch  long. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  this  beauti- 
ful plant,  I  may  say  that  for  those  who  grow 
Disa  grandiflora  successfully  no  directions  are 
necessary,  as  it  thrives  under  exactly  similar 
conditions.  For  those  who  have  tried  that 
species  and  failed  (and  many  undoubtedly  ex- 
perienced Orchid  growers  have),  D.  racemosa 
will,  I  believe,  form  a  not  unworthy  substitute. 
It  should  be  grown  in  clean,  well-drained  pots, 
the  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  sand  and  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal.  In 
potting  care  slnudd  be  taken  not  to  press  the  soil 
too  firmly,  as  this  Disa  prefers  a  rather  loose 


compost ;  the  plants  should  be  slightly  elevated 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  a  surfacing  of 
Sijhagnum  given.  During  the  summer  a  moist 
and  shaded  position  in  a  cool  house  is  suitable. 
At  Kew  they  are  grown  throughout  the  year  in 
an  Odontoglossum  house,  and  during  the  warmer 
months  a  pane  of  glass  is  removed  from  imme- 
diately above  the  plants,  thus  giving  them  an 
abundant  and  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air. 
They  would,  no  doubt,  succeed  equally  well  in 
a  frame  where  a  little  heat  could  be  maintained 
in  winter.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  activity 
almost  unlimited  quantities  of  water  may  be 
given.  A  little  care  is  needed  just  after  potting, 
but  at  no  time  must  they  be  allowed  to  remain 
dry.  Altogether  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  easily  cultivated  of  Orchids.  The  small 
cost  incuiTed  in  supplying  its  needs,  together 
with  its  beauty  and  ready  propagation,  should 
secure  it  general  notice.  W.  J.  B. 


Odontoglossum  Alexandrse. — I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  box  of  flowers  of  this  species,  and  which 
rather  troubles  me,  inasmuch  as  the  post-mark  is 
Aberdeen,  the  letter  contained  on  the  inside  is 
dated  from  Sheffield,  and  a  card,  also  inside,  from 
Liverpool.  I  will,  however,  take  the  letter,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  flowers  have  not  opened 
properly,  and  that  the  plants  from  which  the  spikes 
were  cut  are  in  the  best  of  health  in  leaf,  bulb,  and 
root.  It  this  is  the  case,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  is  the  matter.  ,  The  flowers  appear  to  me  to 
have  a  crippled  appearance,  and  all  I  can  suggest 
is  that  the  plants  are  not  in  such  good  health  as 
"  E.  P."  asserts  ;  they  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
fog,  but  I  know  of  nothing  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  been  grown. — W.  G. 

Vandas. — In  Mr.  Jeffery's  garden  at  Beaumont 
Villa,  Northampton,  some  fine  specimens  of  these  are 
now  flowering  splendidly.  Some  plants  of  V.  suavis, 
between  5  feet  and  G  feet  in  height,  and  with  thirty 
pairs  of  leaves,  are  carrying  four  spikes,  bearing 
forty-six  and  forty-seven  flowers.  Of  V.  tricolor, 
plants  standing  about  4  feet  or  5  feet,  with  twenty- 
eight  pairs  of  leaves,  are  carrying  four  spikes  with 
forty  flowers ;  whilst  of  V.  tricolor  insignis  there 
are  two  plants,  each  with  three  spikes  with  ten 
flowers  on  each  spike.  I  hope  to  find  others  besides 
Mr.  Jeffery  take  an  interest  in  Vandas.  At  present 
they  can  be  bought  for  very  little  money,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  we  shall 
have  to  import  them  to  supply  the  demand.  They 
should  never  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  for  I  look 
upon  Vandas  as  the  best  and  most  beautiful  Orchids 
that  have  ever  been  introduced. — W.  H.  G. 

Chysis  Limminghi  (J.  Hobday). — The  flower 
is  not  new ;  it  is  that  of  the  species  named  above. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  form  of  the  plant.  "  J.  H." 
says  it  was  sent  to  him  from  Mexico,  but  he  does 
not  say  from  what  part,  and  Mexico  is  a  large 
country.  The  plant  was  introduced  through  M. 
Linden,  of  Brussels,  in  1855,  and  I  believe  I  had 
the  first  plant  which  came  to  England  of  this 
species.  The  flowers  are  thick  and  fleshy  in  tex- 
ture, the  sepals  and  petals  white,  with  light  purple 
tips.  It  is  a  plant  from  the  province  of  Tabasco, 
and  is  found  growing  on  trees  near  the  sea-coast, 
so  that  it  requires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  during 
the  summer  months.  Under  cultivation,  the  plant 
thrives  best  wlien  grown  in  a  hanging  basket,  which 
should  be  well  drained  and  filled  with  about  equal 
parts  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  After 
growth  is  finished  it  should  have  a  thorough  rest, 
and  as  the  flower  comes  up  with  the  young  growth, 
water  and  more  heat  should  be  carefully  supplied. 
The  flowers  will  last  quite  three  weeks  with  care. 
— H. 

Dendrobiums  at  Cheltenham. — Amongst  the 
many  forms  of  the  genus  now  flowering  with  Mr. 
Cypher  may  be  noted  a  very  fine  form  of  D.  Cooksoni, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  very  heavily  coloured  at 
the  base,  and  some  splendid  examples  of  D.  Ben- 
sonife.  This  is  the  best  of  the  white-flowered 
section,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  it  coming  into  favour 
again.    A  grand  lot  of  D.  Jamesianum,  with  bold  and 
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large  pure  white  flowers  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
its  stouter-growing  relative  D.  formosum,  and,  like 
it,  varying  in  the  colour  of  the  lip,  is  also  in  bloom. 
D.  rhodostomum  is  one  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch's 
hybrids,  now  very  fine  here ;  and  I  recently  noted 
the  same  plant  at  Baron  Schroeder's,  its  white 
flowers  tipped  with  rosy  magenta.  Both  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne  and  Mr.  Cypher  speak  of  it  as  being  nearly 
always  in  flower.  A  very  nice  form  of  D.  Falconeri 
was  also  in  bloom.  It  is  also  in  flower  with  Mr,  May 
at  C'heam  Park,  .and  with  Mr.  Swan  at  Castle 
Hill,  Englefield  Ch'ccn.  This  species  I  always  found 
to  thrive  well  in  moderate  heat  all  the  year  round. 
— W.  H.  G. 


NOTES  ON  BKITISH  ORCHIDS. 

Kent  may  well  be  called  the  Orchid  county  of 
England,  for  certainly  in  no  other  part  have  I  seen 
either  so  fine  a  collection  or  the  individual  speci- 
mens so  large  and  robust.  Along  the  chalk  cliffs 
by  the  searcoast  from  St.  Margaret's  Bay  to  Dover 
and  Folkestone  are  to  be  found  many  rare  and  beau- 
tiful species,  and  I  may  safely  say  that  for  six 
months  in  the  year  a  search  for  such  will  be  amply 
rewarded  ;  this,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience. 

Tlie  Scorched  Orchid  (Orchis  ustulata)  is  a  di- 
minutive, but  pretty  species,  and  one  that  I  always 
consider  a  rarity,  though  there  be  half-a-hundred 
specimens  to  the  square  foot.  Usually  it  is  very 
locally  distributed,  occurring  in  small  patches,  or 
quite  as  often  singly,  in  dry  chalky  ground,  and 
where  the  herbage  is  short,  or  almost  wanting. 
When  opening  this  Orchid  has  a  scorched  or  burnt 
appearance,  hence  the  common  name  ;  but  when 
perfectly  developed  the  sweet  little  reddish  white 
spikes,  that  rarely  exceed  3  inches  in  height,  liave 
an  interest  of  their  own.  A  very  conspicuous  and 
curious  plant  is  the  Spider  Ophrys  (0.  aranifera) — 
for  it  certainly  resembles  the  insect  whose  name  it 
bears — that  just  now  may  be  found  pretty  plenti- 
fully on  warm  chalky  banks  and  downs,  but  usually 
where  the  herbage  is  not  too  rank.  Tufts  of  it,  con- 
taining three  or  four  plants,  are  often  found  grow- 
ing closely  together.  These  have  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance, and  quite  light  up  the  place  in  which 
they  are  growing  with  their  metallic  hues.  To  cul- 
tivate so  showy  and  distinct  an  Orchid  is  worth  re- 
peated attempts,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  such 
cannot  be  done  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  many  more 
difficult  alpines.  Fields  of  the  Pyramidal  Orchid 
(0.  pyramidalis),  with  their  bright  healthy  green 
foliage  and  big  pyramidal  spikes  of  bright 
rosy  pink  flowers,  mixed  with  the  equally  showy 
and  deliciously  fragrant  0.  couopsea  have  a  most 
beautiful  and  tempting  appearance.  Both  of 
these  are  very  desirable  border  plants,  and  there 
is  no  ditficulty  in  cultivating  them.  The  Fra- 
grant Orchid  (O.  conopsea)  quite  scents  the 
air  with  its  pleasing  aroma,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  so  do  the  flowers  of  the  pyramidal 
species,  although  this  is,  strange  to  say,  not  always 
the  case.  Rich  loam  and  a  little  chalk  will  soon 
cause  good  unbroken  roots  to  become  established 
in  any  garden.  In  the  same  place  where  grow  all 
the  species  already  mentioned  I  have  later  in  the 
season  found  the  sweet  little  Lady's  Tresses  (Spi- 
ranthes  autumnalis)  growing  freely  and  flowering 
profusely.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  with  fragrant  yel- 
lowish white  flowers,  which  are  sphally  arranged 
around  the  stem.  To  cultivate  it  I  have  had  no 
trouble  whatever.  Two  or  three  copses  in  which  I 
have  wandered  of  late  revealed  quite  a  wealth  of 
the  Butterfly  Habenaria  (H.  bifolia),  while  just 
outside  the  same  grew  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  Bee 
Ophrys  (0.  apifera).  The  Habenaria  is  a  very 
showy  and  strong  growing  plant,  with  large  heads 
of  yellowish  or  greenish  white  flowers,  which,  par- 
ticularly in  the  evening,  are  strongly  scented. 
It  grows  freely  enough  if  carefully  lifted  and  pro- 
perly managed.  Such  large  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  early  purple  Orchis  (0.  mascula)  I  never  be- 
fore met  with  as  on  several  of  the  Kentish  Downs, 
and  particularly  where  the  undersoil  was  chalk. 
Some  of  the  individual  specimens  were  nearly  20 
inches  high,  and  with  spikes  6  inches  long  and 
■  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter.  Close  beside  these 
are  growing  scores  of  0.  maculata,  but  they  like  a 


more  sheltered  situation  and  damper  soil.    Botli 
these  species  increase  under  cultivation. 

The  Bee  Ophrys  is  very  plentiful  in  certain  lo- 
calities, but  that  it  appears  and  disappears  periodi- 
cally I  am  now  fully  convinced  from  a  close  watch 
over  its  movements  in  the  grounds  at  Holwood.  In  a 
Larch  wood  where  chalk  appears  through  the  sur- 
face, the  large-flowered  Helleborine(Cephalanthera 
grandiflora)  grows  stout  and  strong  and  blooms 
freely  from  year  to  year.  It  delights  to  send  its 
brittle  roots  amongst  those  of  some  other  plant  or 
tree,  but  particularly  the  Spruce,  Larch,  and  Scotch 
Firs.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  being  large  in 
size,  freely  produced,  and  of  a  pretty  white  colour, 
suffused  with  deep  yellow  in  the  centre.  With  little 
trouble  it  may  be  grown  in  any  border  where  shade 
and  chalk  can  be  afforded  it.  Orchis  Morio  (the 
green-winged  Orchid),  in  varying  colours  from  deep 
mulberry  to  a  delightful  shade  of  pink,  grows  by 
the  hundred  in  several  fields  I  have  seen/if  late. 
It  likes  strong  loam  and  to  be  left  alone.  What  a 
curious  plant  is  the  Bhd's-nest  Orchid  (Neottia 
Nidus-avis) !  It  gi-ows  here  beneath  Beeches,  and 
sometimes  in  company  with  the  Cephalanthera. 
The  broad-leaved  Epipactis  (E.  latifolia)  grows  in 
some  quantity  in  company  with  Pyrola  media  (0  in 
some  of  our  woods.  Listcra  ovata  (the  Twayblade), 
with  its  curiously-shaped  gi-een  flowers,  and  the  Man 
Orchis,  or  Aceras  (A.  anthropophora),  are  found  in 
company  in  several  pl.-ices  near  at  hand  ;  while  that 
greatest  of  mimics,  Ophrys  muscifcra  (the  Fly 
Ophrys),  looks  as  if  some  well-known  fly  had  alighted 
on  its  flower.  These  are  a  few  of  the  Orchids  I 
have  found  of  late  in  several  parts  of  Kent,  but 
there  are  many  others  of  which  I  have  been  sent 
specimens  for  recognition. 

Now  for  a  word  about  cultivating  these  pretty 
wildings.  Nine-tenths  of  the  failures  in  growing 
these  are  due  to  careless  lifting  of  the  plants,  and 
from  which  the  tubers  never  recover.  If  you  want 
to  succeed,  lift  the  plants  for  yourself,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  those  who  cater  for  nurserymen 
will  take  any  trouble  to  lift  the  tubers  unharmed  ; 
quantity,  not  quality,  is  their  motto.  Lift  two  or 
three  plants  carefully  with  fair-sized  balls,  just 
covering  the  roots  and  tubers,  and  plant  just  as 
carefully  where  they  are  intended  to  be  grown. 
By  so  doing  I  have  succeeded  with  most  species. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Odontoglossums  at  The  Grove,  Tedding- 

ton.— Amongst  the  many  spikes  of  O.  Alexandria  in 
bloom  and  showing  bloom  are  some  good  forms  of  O .  Pes- 
catorei  and  a  magnificent  variety  of  O.nehalosum.  Such 
a  form  30  years  ago  would  have  been  wrl.oiiii'd,  but  in 
those  days  one  did  uot  see  the  fine  forms  that  are  now 
to  be  fuiiiid  ill  amateurs'  gardens. 

Cattleyas  are  now  blooming  freely  in  Mr.  Howard's 
garden,  The  Grove,  Teddington.  Many  forms  of  C. 
Mossiaa  and  C.  Meudeli  are  now  displaying  their 
charms.  Oue  variety  of  Mossise  is  extremely  curious, 
having  a  lip  without  the  faintest  sign  of  a  frill,  being 
iu  fact  exactly  like  that  of  a  C.  Trianse  in  shape.  C. 
gigas  and  C.  Saiideriaiia  are  also  promising  well,  all 
the  young  growths  being  well  sheathed. 

Cypripedlum  bellatulum.— This  fine  .species, 
intrcidured  by  tlie  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  is 
now  making  a  longer  footstalk,  aud  iu  some  cases  pro- 
ducing twill  flowers.  This  plant,  in  common  with  all 
this  section,  bore  the  flowers  on  very  short  footstalks, 
having,  it  would  appear,  suffered  from  the  journey 
to  this  country.  When  thoroughly  recovered  from  its 
removal,  it  will  prove  to  he  oue  of  the  very  finest  of  its 
genus. 

Cypripedlum  vernixium. — This  is  a  Veitchian 
hybrid  raised  between  C.  Ai-gus  aud  C.  villosum,  and 
a  remarkably  tine  variety  of  it  in  Mr.  Williams'  nur- 
sery was  recently  hearing  seven  blooms.  The  leaves 
are  tessellated  and  the  ilowers  large  and  ricldy  col- 
oured. It  has  the  newly  varnished  appearance  of  all 
the  viUosum  hybrids,  and  such  fine  forms  of  it  a,s  here 
noted  should  be  increased.  They  are  uo  more  diflieult 
to  grow  than  poor  varieties,  and  they  take  no  more 
space. 

Cymbidium  eburneum  (T.  M.  IF.).— Both 
your  flowers  are  forms  of  this  species.  It  has  the 
purest  waxy-white  flowers  of  the  whole  genus.    I  can 


well  remember  that  in  my  young  days  it  used  to  be 
kept  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  East  Indian  house, 
but  having  received  a  fine  importation  of  it  in  June, 
1875,  I  thus  learnt  of  its  cool  habitat,  and  have  so  ad- 
vised everyone  to  treat  it.  Now  I  see  the  result  in 
the  plant  becoming  free-flowering  and  a  general  fa- 
vourite.— W.  H.  G. 

Camarotis  purpurea. — This  is  a  plant  but 
seldom  seen,  and  yet  some  years  ago  I  used  to  grow  it 
largely,  having  baskets,  some  3  feet  across,  upon  which 
I  had  hundreds  of  its  spikes  of  flowers.  It  is  a  small- 
growing  jilaut  with  distichous  leaves  and  long  spikes  of 
pale  rosy -purple  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
a  small  Aerides  iu  shape.  It  thrives  best  in  Sphagnum 
Moss,  aud  it  should  ho  grown  in  a  hanging  basket  near 
the  hght.  It  comes  from  Northern  India,  and  is  now 
in  beauty  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at  Burford 
Lodge.— W.  H.  G. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


TEMPLE  SHOW. 
A  SIGNAL  success  has  been  achieved  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  exhibition  held  in  the 
Temple  Gardens  on"Wednosday  and  Thursday  last 
filled  four  large  marquees  with  flowers,  a  represen- 
tative display,  comprising  an  extensive  range  of 
Orchids  from  both  the  leading  private  and  trade 
growers,  hardy  plants,  Roses,  Ferns,  fruits,  and 
bouquets.  All  were  shown  well,  and  this  delightful 
exhibition  was  brought  together  without  offering  a 
single  money  prize—  evidence  that  the  society  has,  in 
spite  of  its  chequered  career,  the  sympathy  of  hor- 
ticulturists in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
opened  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  an  address  setting  forth  the  history  and  the 
advantages  of  the  proposed  hall  for  horticulture 
was  presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  hon.  secre- 
tary. On  both  days  the  tents  were  crowded  with 
visitors,  attracted  thither  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  beauty  of  the  two  previous  exhibitions  in  the 
same  quiet  and  pleasant  gardens  and  the  May  wea- 
ther. The  exhibition  just  held  was  more  extensive,  in- 
teresting, and  better  arranged  than  the  others,  and 
we  hope  that  the  society  will  have  a  substantial 
balance  in  hand  through  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made.  It  has  certainly  received  remarkable  sup- 
port, as  the  schedule  was  only  issued  a  short  time 
ago  ;  but  the  event  has  successfully  helped,  in  spite 
of  fears  once  expressed,  to  strengthen  firmly,  we 
believe,  a  society  that  has  the  power  to  make  a  show 
by  merely  offering  silver  cups  and  medals.  The 
exhibits  were  arranged  with  far  greater  taste  than 
last  season,  and  each  tent  had  its  own  particular 
flowers. 

The  Orchids  were  arranged  in  the  largest  marquee, 
and  here  was  to  be  found  a  rich  variety  of  rare  and 
common  kinds,  arranged  with  taste,  and  not  massed 
together,  as  they  were  on  the  last  occasion.  A 
lovely  group  came  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  of 
St.  Albans,  whose  plants  were  disposed  with  rare 
knowledge  of  colour  effects.  The  racemes  stood 
out  boldly  from  the  groundwork  of  Ferns,  and  the 
large  specimens  were  well  brought  forward,  but  not 
to  destroy  the  elegance  of  the  arrangement.  There 
were  many  beautiful  things,  comprising  a  rich 
variety  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  of  the  well-known 
St.  Albans  type,  in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
self  rose  colour ;  Lselia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossise, 
C.  Mendeli,  gigas,  and  Odontoglossums.  Of  the 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  a  variety  named  Fairy  Queen 
was  of  interest.  It  is  a  lovely  flower,  white,  with 
just  a  tint  of  rose  at  the  base  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  ;  the  lip  broad,  with  a  central  eye  of  rich 
yellow  (first-class  certificate).  Another  handsome 
novelty  was  Cattleya  Mendeli  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
which  we  have  superb  colouring  on  the  lip  of  the 
deepest  magenta-purple,  intensified  by  yellow  at  the 
entrance  to  the  throat,  veined  in  the  centre ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  rosy-pink  (f.-c.  c). 
Another  charming  thing  was  Odontoglossum  ex- 
cellens  Albert  Edward,  supposed  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween O.  triumphans  and  0.  Pescatorei,  but  we 
doubt  this.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of 
both,  but  scarcely  sufficient  to  establish  the  parent- 
age.   Whatever   its   relations,  it  is   a   beautiful 
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flower ;  the  raceme  bore  several  blooms,  each  of 
good  size  aud  robust  expression  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  rich  yellow,  blotched  with  deep  brown, 
the  latter  being  the  broader ;  the  lip  is  almost 
white,  but  with  a  central  blotch  of  brown.  Its  de- 
cided colours  and  excellent  rounded  shape  sliould 
make  it  a  great  favourite.  O.  crispum  Rothschildi- 
anum  is  another  gem ;  the  raceme  bore  twelve 
flowers,  each  about  3  inches  across,  and  of  beauti- 
ful colour  ;  the  sepals  are  rich  yellow,  paler  in  tlie 
centre,  the  petals  broader,  frilled  at  the  margin, 
and  not  so  heavily  blotched  with  brown  ;  the  lip 
has  a  large  central  blotcli  of  brown,  and  shades 
oflE  to  [jrimrose  at  the  base.  Besides  these  Odonto- 
glossuius  and  a  rich  series  of  crispum,  there  was  a 
hybrid  variety  named  hybrida  Bleui  splendens, 
whicli  is  of  the  vexillarium  character,  the  flowers 
white,  with  a  few  radiating  lines  of  brownish- 
crimson  from  the  centre,  and  a  suffusion  of  rose 
at  the  lower  half  of  the  petals  (f.c.c).  O.  hastila- 
bium  was  fine,  and  of  the  L^lias  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  eclipse  the  beauty  of  a  specimen 
of  L.  purpurata  alba,  carrying  fifty  flowers;  and  a 
plant  ot  L.  grandis  was  also  full  of  bloom.  Cat- 
tleya  Wagncri  ampliata,  a  fine  bold  form,  was  con- 
spicuous amongst  this  genus.  There  were  several 
Dendrobiums  exhibited,  and  of  great  merit  were  D. 
densiflorum,  laden  with  spikes  ;  D.  Griflithianum, 
similar  to  densiflorum,  but  paler  in  colour;  and  D. 
Dearei,  a  charming  gem,  which  remains  many 
weeks  in  perfection.  Besides  tlie  Odontoglossums 
mentioned  above,  a  very  fine  variety  of  crispum 
named  Youngianum  was  shown  bearing  ten  flowers, 
white,  blotched  witli  brown ;  and,  of  course,  the 
sweetly -scented  O.  citrosmum  gave  delicacy  to  the 
arrangement.  A  very  striking  Orchid  was  Phaius 
Henryi,  of  whicli  there  were  several  specimens  one 
mass  of  lovely  flowers  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
rich  rose  colour,  the  lip  brownisli  in  the  upper  por- 
tion, the  lower  rose,  s|)otted  in  the  centre  with 
pink  ;  it  seems  to  vary,  but  is  always  pretty.  Also 
very  fine  was  P.  Humbloti,  whicli  has  robust  foliage 
and  handsome  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
delicate  rose,  the  lip  of  a  reddi.sh-crimson  colour, 
becoming  paler  at  the  disc,  which  is  enriched  with 
a  bold  raised  crest  of  soift  yellow;,  the  edge  is 
lobed  and  fringed.  It  was  introduced  about  ten 
years  ago  from  Madagascar.  Other  things  worthy 
of  mention  were  :  Calanthe  vestita  oculata  gigan- 
tea,  Vanda  suavis,  Sander's  variety,  a  fine  form  ; 
Aerides  Sanderianum,  A.  roseum,  bright  shining 
rose ;  the  pretty  little  Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus, 
and,  altliough  not  an  Orchid,  it  should  be  noted ; 
Anthurium  album  maximum,  tlie  spathe  white  and 
large  (award  of  merit). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
had  a  bold  group,  containing  a  number  ot  splendid 
species  and  varieties,  tlie  whole  arranged  on  the 
ground  with  excellent  results.  There  were  several 
large  specimens,  and  again  La^lia  purpurata  was  a 
leading  feature,  also  the  pure  white  Calantlie  vera- 
trifolia,  C.  masuca,  and  Vanda  Dennisoniana,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  white  A'anda,  although 
tlie  flesliy  flowers  are  white,  tinged  witli  green,  a 
not  unpleasant  mixture.  Tlie  most  charming 
Orchid  here  was  Oncidium  concolor.  sliown  in  large 
masses,  a  true  way  to  get  the  full  ricliness  of  the 
self  yellow  flowers.  Tlien  we  had  Oncidium  Mar- 
shallianum,  a  large  .specimen  carrying  several 
racemes,  Cymbidiura  Lowi,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  in 
fine  colour  and  variety  ;  Cattleya  Loddigesi,  of  a  soft 
rose  shade  ;  Vanda  teres,  and  several  otlier  Orchids 
well  known  in  gardens  (silver  cup).  A  veiy  fine 
collection  came  from  Sir.  J.  C'yplier,  Cheltenham,  in 
which  there  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  La?lia 
purpurata  Emjiress  ;  the  sejjals  and  petals  are  ivory 
white,  and  tlie  lip  rich  purple-crimson  on  either 
side  of  the  upper  portion,  but  veined  with  crimson 
in  the  front,  the  tliroat  yellow  ;  it  is  a  richly  coloured 
type.  Dendrobiura  Falconeri  has  a  freshness  and 
delicacy  peculiarly  its  own,  but  a  varietv'  named 
delicatum  was  mucdi  paler,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  white,  tipped  with  magenta.  A  first-class 
certificate  was  given  to  this  and  also  the  Lailia. 
Another  good  form  of  L.  purpurata  was  named 
grandis,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  white,  and  the 
lip  rose-magenta,  and  in  magnifica  we  had  again 
fine  colouring.     Of  Cattleyas,  there  were  excellent 


varieties  of  C.  Mossise,  one  called  grandis  having  a 
flower  of  great  breadth,  especially  in  the  lip,  which 
was  rich  purple,  jialer  at  the  margin,  the  apex  old 
gold  colour — a  rich  combination.  This  group  was 
conspicuous  for  its  selection  of  Dendrobiums.  as 
D.  thyrsiflorum,  Jamesianum,  Bensonia;  album,  the 
white  and  charming  variety  of  the  type.  There 
were  several  plants  of  the  latter  in  small  pans,  each 
specimen  bearing  three  spikes  on  an  average  and 
carrying  about  six  blooms.  They  were  a  picture  of 
beauty  (award  of  merit).  D.  Bensonia^  splendens  is 
just  as  free,  but  has  much  larger  flowers.  Ex- 
quisitely pretty  was  a  mass  of  the  old.  but  delight- 
ful D.  De\onianum.  and  there  were~also  good  plants 
of  D.  Dalhousieanum  and  D.  Parishi.  Besides 
these  were  the  curious  Schomburgkia  tibicinis 
and  Masdevallia  bella  (silver  cup). 

The  collection  from  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper 
Clapton,  contained  a  fine  variety  of  things,  well 
grown  and  arranged.  Cypripedium  bellatulum, 
which  was  introduced  by  this  firm,  was  shown  as 
finely  as  we  have  seen  it.  The  flowers  were  broad, 
massive,  and  richly  spotted,  while  those  of  C. 
GodefroyEe,  the  queen  of  Lady's  Slipjpers,  were  much 
larger  than  usual ;  one  form  was  exceptionally 
handsome.  A  large  mass  of  C.  hirsntissimum  was 
exhibited,  also  of  C.  caudatum,  and  the  pretty 
niveum  was  not  forgotten ;  neither  C.  superciliare 
ornatum,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Lady's  Slijipers.  nor 
such  rarer  kinds  as  C.  EUiottianum.  Of  Phala;nop- 
sis  grandiflora  and  Miltonia  vexillaria  there  were 
many  noble  racemes,  and  <listributed  about  tlie 
group  were  plants  of  the  lovely  Vanda  cairulescens 
Boxalli  smothered  with  its  charming  blue  flowers. 
Dendroliium  albo-sanguineum  was  conspicuous  with 
its  buff  flowers,  enriched  by  crimson  eye-like 
blotches  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  lip.  C. 
Mcssiffi  was  most  noticeable  in  this  genus.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  a  break  was  made  by  a  mass  of 
Ana?ctochilus  Lowi,  which  hasa  rich  bronzy-coloured 
and  veined  leaf,  embedded  in  Adiantums  (silver- 
gilt  medal).  Mr.  G.  T.  White,  Winchmore  Hill,  ex- 
hibited a  group  principally  of  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  Mossia',  and  giga.s,  and  amongst  them 
were  forms  of  splendid  colours  and  bold  expression. 
It  was  a  rich  assortment  of  a  beautiful  series  of  a 
few  species.  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Anguloa  Clowesi, 
La?lia  Boothiana,  described  in  The  Gaeden 
(p.  475),  aud  L.  purpurata  were  also  represented. 
The  same  exhibitor  had  Hippeastrum  solandri- 
folium  conspicuum,  but  we  prefer  the  type  (silver 
medal). 

The  groups  from  private  growers  constit  uted  a  show 
of  themselves.  We  have  never  seen  a  finer  assortment 
of  Orchids,  or  represented  by  such  noble  specimens 
as  in  the  collection  from  Baron  Schrieder,  The  Dell, 
Egliam.  The  flowers  were  charmingly  arranged  to 
set  off  the  beauty  of  each,  and  yet  preserve  the  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  the  whole.  The  finest  specimen 
was  of  Cymbidiiim  Lowi.  which  carried  twenty-nine 
spikes,  bearing  in  all  GOO  flowers,  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample even  of  such  a  vigorous  Orchid  as  this. 
Cattleya  Skinneri  had  twenty-nine  spikes,  some 
with  ten  blooms,  others  four  and  five,  presenting  a 
mass  of  colour.  An  interesting  Masdevallia  was 
the  cross  lietween  M.  "\'eitchi  and  Davisi,  named 
Gairiana ;  the  flowers  are  rich  orange  with  a  stripe 
or  two  of  red,  the  upper  portion  purplish  in  colour ; 
it  is  a  distinct  and  striking  form.  There  were  so 
many  good  things  that  only  a  few  can  be  noted. 
Of  the  Odontoglossums,  O.  crispum  was  represented 
in  variety,  all  good  types,  some  of  remarkable  spot- 
ting ;  and  O.  polyxanthum,  O.  excellens,  an  unusu- 
ally fine  variety ;  and  Odontoglossum  ramosissi 
mum.  Cattleya  SchroederK  was  delightfully 
coloured,  as  the  variety  of  it  was  the  best  in  culti- 
vation ;  and  very  distinct  was  C.  Lawrenceana  con- 
color,  a  lovely  form,  the  flowers  rose-lilac,  with  pale 
lemon  colouring  in  the  lip  (award  of  merit).  C. 
Mendeli  was  finely  coloured  ;  also  Ltelia  elegans. 
An  interestingplant  was  Sarcopodium  Dearei  (award 
of  merit)  ;  and  very  charming  was  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria radiata,  a  rose-coloured  flower,  with  radiat- 
ing lines  of  deep  crimson  in  the  centre.  Cypripedium 
pra-stans  and  C.  Hyeanum  are  two  rare  kinds, 
especially  the  latter,  which  is  of  the  Lawrenceanum 
type.  The  flowers  display  several  shades  of  green, 
palest  in  the  lip,  deepest  in  the  petals,  and  laid  on 


in  lines  on  the  white  dorsal  sepal.  C.  EUiottianum 
was  shown,  also  C.  bellatulum  and  Epidendrum 
prismatocarpum,  the  plant  bearing  six  spikes  of 
flowers.  Of  Masdevallias  the  most  striking  was  a 
specimen  crowded  with  flowers  of  M.  Veitchi 
grandiflora,  but  the  most  charming  gem  in  the  col- 
lection was  perhaps  Cattleya  Skinneri  alba ;  the 
plant  carried  several  flowers  which  are  spotless 
white,  except  for  a  central  stain  of  crimson  at  the 
extreme  base  of  the  lip,  surrounded  by  pale  lemon 
colouring.  Jlr.  White,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bt.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  also  showed  a 
group  of  large  extent  and  variety.  There  were 
many  interesting  little  things  for  which  this  collec- 
tion wasnoted. and  amongst  them  the  singular  Bulbo- 
phyllum  barbigerum  which  has  a  curious  hairy  lip 
that  moves  with  the  slightest  breath  ot  wind. 
Neottia  Nidus-avis  was  exhibited  in  large  masses, 
and  there  were  several  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Cattleya  Mendeli.  and  a  very  fine  variety  of  C. 
Mossis,  conspicuous  for  the  size  and  colours  of  its 
flowers;  the  lip  was  of  great  breadth,  rich  crimson 
in  the  centre,  outside  this  old  gold  colour,  then  pale 
rose  at  the  margin.  C.  Warneri  was  exhibited  also 
in  fine  character.  Odontoglossum  hystrix  carried 
a  fine  raceme  ot  well-marked  flowers,  and  O. 
Pescatorei  was  represented  by  an  unusually  fine 
spotted  form,  white  with  a  central  blotch  of 
lake  colour  on  each  segment ;  La'lia  enspatha, 
rose,  the  lip  rich  magenta  ;  Tliunia  Marshalli,  T. 
Bensoni^,  Dendrobium  cretaceuni,  the  white- 
flowered  Cattleya  Wagncri,  Cypripedium  Stonei 
platyttenium,  one  of  the  rarest  Orchids  in 
the  exhibition,  and  Ornithocephalus  gi'andis, 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  collection.  Mr.  H.  M. 
PoUett,  Bickley,  had  several  Odontoglossums 
charmingly  set  up  and  showing  great  variety.  O. 
vexillarium,  ot  rich  colour,  was  present  ;  also  good 
forms  of  crispum,  as  bickleyense,  richly  blotched 
with  brown  :  0.  Pescatorei,  the  freely  spotted 
Ruckeri.  and  O.  Pollettianum.  Cattleya  gigasanda 
splendid  variety  of  C.  Mossia;  were  also  shown ; 
the  lip  was  nearly  3  inches  across,  rich  magenta 
in  the  centre,  the  throat  old  gold  colour  ;  C.  Sanderi- 
ana,  and  C.  orjihanum,  a  richly  coloured  form, 
were  represented  by  good  plants  (silver  cup). 

A  silver-gilt  medal  went  to  Mr.  Salter,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Hav-wood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  for  a 
beautiful  collection,  in  which  was  a  magnificent 
flower  of  Cattle.va  gigas,  about  7  inches  across,  the 
lip  measuring  nearly  3  inches  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
were  rich  rose,  the  lip  deep  purple-crimson,  margin 
being  of  a  paler  shade  ;  Masdevallia  Schlimi,  a  fine 
plant,  Masdevallia  Hanyana,  and  several  other 
well-known  kinds. 

A  collection  came  from  W.  H.  Young,  gardener 
to  Mr.  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  Vanda 
teres,  very  bright  in  colour ;  Phnlienopsis  Ludde- 
manniana,  L;elia  niajalis,  magnificent  flower  over 
I)  inches  across  ;  Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  other  well- 
known  kinds  were  excellently  grouped  together 
(silver  medal). 

Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens.  Isleworth, 
showed  two  handsome  plants  of  Onci<lium  ampli- 
atum,  excellent  specimens  of  Cypripedium  barba- 
tum.  an  unusually  bold  and  large  variety  ;  C.  cauda- 
tum, and  Anguloa  Clowesi  (silver  medal). 

Dendrobium  McCarthiffi,  from  Mr.  Cypher,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Studd,  Bath,  had  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate, but  it  is  not  a  new  species. 

Hardy  flowers  filled  one  tent  of  great  length,  and 
throughout  the  arrangements  of  the  various  ex- 
hibits showed  great  taste,  far  more  so  than  on  the 
previous  occasion.  A  lovely  group  of  cut  things 
came  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  the  whole 
finely  arranged  and  contrasted,  especially  the  fine 
blue  Iris,  with  the  white  Lupine,  a  happy  blending 
of  colour.  A  large  number  of  the  hardy  flowers  in 
season  now  were  shown,  comprising  Psonies,  Pyre- 
thrums,  &c.,  and  a  fine  mass  of  the  large  blue- . 
flowered  Aster  alpinus  speciosus  (award  of  merit). 
Hemerocallis  Duraortieri,  rich  yellow,  the  white 
Lujiinus  polyphyllus  albus,  and  single  Pyrethruuis 
Major  Edward  Ijartelott,  rose,  H.  M.  Stanley,  crim- 
son, were  noticeable  (silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs. 
Earr  and  Son,  Long  Ditton,  had  a  similar  exhibit, 
occupying  a   run   of  60  feet.  Irises,  Preonies,  Aster 
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alpinus  speciosus  (award  of  merit)  ;  a  single  Pyre- 
thrum  Jessie,  rose  ;  Ixias  in  great  variety,  and  Ra- 
nunculuses made  up  the  group  (silver-gilt  medal). 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  of  Langport,  had  forty- 
seven  boxes  of  cut  flowers,  principally  of  Pyre- 
thrums  and  Pa-onies.  Of  the  first.  Meteor,  crimson ; 
Carl  'N'ogel,  white  (award  of  merit);  Pericles, 
Aphrodite,  white :  and  King  Oscar,  crimson,  were 
the  best  of  the  double  varieties  ;  and  a  rich  crim- 
son single  kind  is  Clemcneo,  a  striking  colour 
(award  of  merit).  Delphiniums,  Irises,  Amaryllises, 
grown  in  a  cold  frame  and  brought  on  late ;  Lu- 
pinus  Foxei  (award  of  merit),  rich  purple  and  white, 
made  a  gi-eat  show  of  colour  (silver-gilt  mtMlal). 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Broxbourne,  had  a  delightful 
variety  of  hardy  things,  amongst  them  the  Ka- 
inondia  pj-renaicaalba,  which  has  its  flowers  tinted 
with  pink,  the  rich  orange-scarlet  Geum  miniatum, 
the  white  Achillaja  mongolica.  Ranunculus  platani- 
folius,  white ;  Pajonia  conchiflora,  a  charming 
Bower,  single,  like  a  large  Tulip,  and  sliining 
salmon-rose  in  colour  (flrst-class  certificate) ; 
Trollius  japonicus  plenus,  rich  shining  yellow, 
quite  double,  and  a  fine  selection  of  tufted 
Pansies  (silver-gilt  medal). 

Tufted  Pansies  were  largely  shown.  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  number  of  kinds, 
both  tufted  and  fancy.'  Of  the  first.  Acme,  rich 
purple-maroon,  an  exceptionally  beautiful  seedling, 
the  lower  half  rich  yellow,  the  upper  paler  ;  Mrs. 
H.  Bellamy,  deep  purple  ;  Gipsy  Queen,  striped 
with  lilac  ;  virginalis,  white,  were  the  finest ;  and  a 
charming  fancy  is  Miss  Hudson,  rich  violet-purple, 
almost  white  at  the  edge  (silver  medal).  Mr.  F. 
Hooper.  Bath,  also  had  Pansies  in  great  variety, 
and  boxes  of  cut  flowers  of  the  white  Pink  Her 
Majesty.  The  same  flower  was  finely  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  in  large 
bunches. 

Cut  flowers  also  partly  filled  another  tent,  and 
here  a  charming  collection  of  hardy  things  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  "W'itch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  compris- 
ing, amongst  other  flowers  of  the  season,  a  rare  se- 
lection of  Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  and  such 
Irises  as  Celeste,  Mme.  Chereau,  and  the  Mourning 
Iris  (I.  susiana).  One  of  the  most  delightful  flowers 
was  Anemone  The  Bride,  pure  white  (silver  medal). 
Ten  boxes  of  cut  trusses  of  hardy  Rhododendrons 
came  from  the  Waltham  Cross  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son,  and  Pelargoniums  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons ;  the  single  zonal 
variety  Souvenir  de  Mirande  was  remarkably  fine. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  Rho- 
dodeiiflrons  and  hardy  flowers  ;  and  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son  a  collection  of  Ixias,  showing 
the  great  variety  of  colour  and  gi'acefulness  of 
these  flowers. 

Gboups. — A  large  display  of  Roses  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Sou,  Waltham  Cross,  com- 
prising twelve  boxes  of  cut  flowers  and  many  speci- 
men plants  (silver  cup) ;  and  a  fine  group  also  came 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Chcshunt,  including 
two  immense  plants,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  see 
in  older  days,  of  Charles  Lawson  (silver  cup). 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  received  a 
silver-gilt  medal  for  a  collection  of  Gloxinias,  all 
seedling  varieties  of  rich  and  varied  colours,  and 
including  several  of  a  netted  strain,  the  flowers  dis- 
tinctly veined  -  a  new  departure.  Empress  of  India, 
rich  maroon  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  rose ;  and  Prince 
Wales,  crimson,  were  each  given  an  award  of  merit. 
The  Gloxinias  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
were  given  a  similar  award  ;  Sunbeam,  rich  scarlet, 
and  virginalis,  white,  were  conspicuous.  A  silver- 
gilt  medal  was  also  given  to  the  group  of  An- 
thuriums  from  Mr.  J.  Peed,  Streatham ;  the  Pelar- 
goniums from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough  ;  Palms  from 
Mr.  Iceton,  Putney  ;  Caladiums  from  Mr.  C.  Sim- 
monds,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Wiltshire,  Selhurst ; 
Clematis  from  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
a  grand  group ;  and  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Begonias  created  bright  masses  of  colour- 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  besides 
Caladiums  and  folinge  plants  a  cluirming  collection 
of  Begonias  Enchantress,  Henshaw  Russell,  and 
Negro   Boy,  a   fine  double    crimson  flower,   each 


receiving  an  award  of  merit,  and  a  fir.st-class  cer- 
tificate was  given  for  Saxifraga  Macnabiana 
superba,  tlie  flowers  large  and  prettily  spotted. 
In  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons'  group  of  Begonias 
the  finest  variety  was  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  a  large 
double  flower,  of  rosette  shape,  broad,  and  pale  rose, 
with  a  deeper  edge  to  the  petals.  The  same  firm 
also  had  a  group  of  their  well-known  strain  of 
Calceolari;is.  Mr.  J.  James  had  a  silver-gilt  medal 
for  his  dis)ilay  of  Calceolarias,  representing  the 
flower  in  its  fidlest  perfection,  and  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  li,-ul  a  large  bank  of  hardy  Azaleas,  early- 
flowering  Gladioli,  Maples  and  Lilium  Harrisi. 

Ferns  were  allotted  almost  the  whole  of  one 
tent.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  had  a  large 
display  of  rare  Hymenophyllums  and  Trichomanes, 
besides  a  fine  specimen  oi'  Disa  racemosa.  Notes 
on  these  must  be  deferred  till  next  week.  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  had  a  beautiful  group  about 
80  feet  in  length,  comprising  many  kinds,  some  of 
them,  as  Pteris  nobilis,  raised  by  tlie  exhibitor 
(silver  cup).  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Man- 
chester, also  had  a  largo  collection,  but  notes  must 
be  held  over  (silver  cup).  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son. 
Berkhampstead,  showed  pot  plants  of  Rhododen- 
drons (silver  medal),  and  a  simUar  award  went  to 
Mr.  Rumsc}',  of  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  group  of 
Niphetos  Rose,  a  charming  arrangement,  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  the  exhibition,  while  Messrs.  Balchin 
and  Son.  Hassocks  Gate,  had  a  large  display  of 
Leschenaultia  biloba  major. 

Other  miscellaneous  things  comprised  a  noble 
spike,  several  feet  higli,  of  Puya  chilensis,  the 
flowers  greenish,  from  tlie  Tresco  Abbey  Gardens, 
Scilly,  and  Carnation  Ellen  Burrow  from  Mr.  Charles 
Turner.  Several  plants  bearing  lovely  flowers,  full, 
and  light  salmon-rose,  deepening  in  the  centre — 
a  charming  shade— were  exhibited.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Leamington,  exhibited  Pelargonium  Prince  Henry, 
a  French  variety  with  rich  scarlet  flowers,  white  in 
the  centre  and  at  the  margin  — a  bold  handsome 
flower  (award  of  merit),  and  Princess  Beatrice, 
white,  with  a  sj^ot  of  crimson  on  each  of  the  petals: 
it  is  also  very  distinct.  Messrs.  Rupeit  &  Miller, 
Shoreham,  showed  a  group  of  regal  Pelargonium 
Pearl,  a  distinct  and  handsome  white  variety,  and 
also  Ruby,  rich  crimson.  Both  are  telling  kinds 
for  decoration,  especially  the  pure  white  Pearl.  It 
is  a  sport  from  Mme.  Thibaut,  and  has  much  of  its 
character.  Not  the  least  interesting  features  were 
the  bouquets,  sprays.  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Son,  Coventry,  Mr.  G.  Pliippen,  Reading,  and  the 
skeleton  leaves  from  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  Witliington. 

Fbuit  was  not  shown  in  quantity.  A  collection 
of  forty-five  dishes  of  Apples  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  and  Co..  Maidstone  (silver  medal),  and 
forty-two  varieties  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 
Chelsea,  who  also  had  a  plant  of  Fig  St.  John,  one 
of  the  earliest  varieties  in  cultivation.  A  collection 
of  Rhubarb  and  Radishes  was  brouglit  from  the 
Chiswick  Garden,  and  Jlr.  G.  Munro,  Covent  Gar- 
den, made  an  excellent  display  of  Channel  Island 
produce  (silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  Weatherbv.  Gilling- 
ham,  sent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes ;  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Esher,  Mushrooms  and 
Peaches;  Mr.  E.  Reed,  The  Gardens,"  Broad- 
water, Weybridge,  a  collection  of  fruit ;  and  Jlr.  .1. 
Hollingworth,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Campbell. 
L'ttoxeter,  baskets  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grape  and 
bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling.  The  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Peters,  gardener  to 
Mr.  J.  L.  Mansell,  showed  good  culture.  In  the  case 
of  Messrs.  Weatherby,  Reed,  Peters,  and  Holling- 
worth, a  silver  medal  was  given.  Mr.  J.  Maher, 
Stoke  Court  Gardens,  Slough,  showed  excellent 
fruits  of  Stirling  Castle  Peach. 


Early  Peas.-— I  read  in  The  Garden  of  May  17 
an  iuteresting  article,  signed  "  A.  D.,"  on  Pea  culture, 
in  which  he  complains  of  the  difHculty  of  finding  Peas 
sufficiently  hardy  "to  bloom  and  pod  through  April 
aud  May."  I  now  forward  you  some  pods  gathered 
iroin  two  rows  of  Peas  which  I  sowed  in  my  garden  on 
tlic  2rth  of  November  last,  aud  which  have  never  had 
protection  of  any  kind  save  some  chopped  Furze  to 
keep  off  mice.  One  row  was  WiUiam  I.,  tlie  other 
Ringleader.  Special  care  was  taken  in  i>reparing  the 
ground  and  lime  was  freely  used,  and  had  the  weather 


for  the  last  fortnight  not  been  so  cold  and  stormy,  the 
pods  would  have  been  furtiier  advanced.  I  may  add 
that  the  samples  enclosed  fairly  represent  the  condition 
of  the  pods  on  both  drills  of  Peas  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  crop  on  Ringleader  is  a  very  heavy  one. — 
J.  U.,  Cork. 

The  failure  of  Gooseberries.— It  is  difficult 
to  ai'count  for  it,  liut  the  crop,  writing  roughly,  seems 
to  ha\-o  vanished  ;  aud  yet  it  ju't.tmiscd  well,  and  no 
very  severe  weather  came  upon  it.  They  have  not 
fallen  off,  as  they  sometimes  do— there  are  noue  to  be 
seen  on  the  ground.  The  buds  were  not  picked  off  by 
birds.  Currants  (Black,  White  and  Red)  growing 
on  the  same  border  are  fully  laden  mth  fruit,  which 
nialces  the  loss  all  the  more  provoking.  That  the  loss 
is  chmatal,  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  hushes 
on  walls  have  escaped,  while  bushes  of  various  forms 
and  sizes  iu  the  open  are  all  thinned  off  to  virtual  failure. 
This  is  the  most  decided  failure  I  have  noted  iu  East 
Anglia  for  thirty  years  and  nii.re.  — D.  T.  F. 

Building  an  Orchid  house. — Will  any  reader 
of  The  Gauijen  ad\dse  me  in  tlie  following  matter?  I 
propose  building  a  span-roof  glass  house  (iO  feet  long 
and  12  feet  wide,  with  central  division  for  cool  aud 
intermediate  Orchids,  but  from  the  exposed  position  I 
fear  to  use  blinds.  I  propose  to  have  this  house  glazed 
with  Hartley's  rolled  plate  instead  of  using  shading. 
Under  these  conditions  shall  I  be  able  to  grow  both 
cool  and  intermediate  Orchids  with  any  chance  of 
success  ?  I  shall  have  extra  piping  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
requisite  degree  of  heat  iu  both  compartments  in 
winter.  The  house  will  be  built,  staged  and  heated 
i.ui  tlie  most  approved  principle. — .ScitUTATOit. 

Plants  for  a  grave  — I  wish  for  your  advice  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  plants  for  covering  a  grave 
in  a  country  churchyard.  The  plants  would  have  to  be 
perfectly  hurily  and  to  retain  tlieir  colour  (of  the  fo- 
hagc)  tlirnuglmut  the  year,  and  not  to  require  very 
constant  atteutiijii  when  once  established.  They  should 
consist,  if  possible,  of  two  kiuds  only — one  very  dark 
green,  covering  the  chief  portion  of  the  grave,  with 
another  of  light  or  silvery  description,  to  be  put  in 
shape  of  a  cross  on  the  centre.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  have  had  some  experience  in  these  matters. 

— SOWEKBY. 
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Names    of  plants.  —  T.   M.  —  1,   Spiraea    pal- 
mata  ;  2.  S.  elt^guns  ;  H.  Dielytra  spectabilis  ;  4,  Cypri- 

podium  Calceoius  ;  5.  Orchis  Morio. G.  P. — 1,  Boro- 

nia  megastigma  ;  2,  Chorozema  elegaus. Heath. — 1, 

Erica  Wilmoreaua  ;  2,  E.  Bergiaua  ;  3,  E.  gracihs  ver- 
nalis ;  -4,  E.  pyraniidalis  ;  5,  E.  scabriuscula ;  G,  E. 
perspicua   naua ;    7,   Lacheuaha  tricolor ;    8,  Pimelea 

Hendersoni. Greenhouse. — An   excellent    form    of 

Imantophyllum  miniatum;  2,  an  old  and  pretty  plant 

(Gnidiapiuifolia). P.B. — Your  two  plants  arc  Erios- 

tcmons,  but  the  flowers  were  all  shaken  off.  From 
their  foliage,  however,  we  should  imagine  1  is  E.  scaber, 

and   2,  E.  busifolius. Filmy. — 1,   Hymenoijhyllum 

aspleuioides  ;  2,  Trichomanes  pyxidiferum  ;  3,T.crini- 

tum  ;  4,  Hymenophyllum  deraissum. Q.  T.  M. — 1, 

Sclaginella  ina?qualifol;a  ;  2,  Callipteris  prolifera ;  3, 
Kliipidopteris  peltata  ;  4,  Anemidictyon  fraxinifoliuni ; 

5,  Davallia  ornata  ;  0,  Gymnogramma  rufa. F.  G.  T. 

— 1,  Gardenia  citriodora ;  2,  Draeophyllum  gracile ;  3, 

Bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner  ;  4,  Peutas  rosea. Fanny 

Fern. — 1.  Didyniochlieua  luuulata  ;  2,  Adiantum  cx- 
ci.sum  multifidum  ;  3,  Todea  africana ;  4,  Pteris  serai- 

pinnata. M.  B. — 1,  Masdevallia  bella  ;  2,  M.  ignea  •, 

3,  M.  Houtteana. Geo.  Lee. — 1,  Dendrobium  tliyrsi- 

fiorum  ;  2,  Miltoni-a  species ;  3.  shrivelled  up ;  5,  Elaeag- 

nus  longipes  ;  6,  Davallia  species. E.  G.  Loder. — 

Lycium  barbarum. J.  Corbett. — Amelanchier  botry- 

apium. J.  E. — 1,  Pulmouaria  officiuahs;  2.  Ccntrau- 

thus  ruber. W.  G. — Seems  to  be  one  of  the  Leu- 

cojums ;  send  better  specimen  when  in  flower. R, 

Cross. — The  scarlet  one  is  Lselia  cinnaharina ;  the  buff- 
coloured  species,  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,  and  the 
other  Laelia  purpurata.     Please  put  numbers  to  the 

flowers   another  time. A.   Jenkins. — 1,   Leucojum 

vernum  ;    2,  send  flowers. T.  R. — The  Magnolia  is 

M.  conspicua  Soulangeana ;  Meadow  Rockfoil  (Saxi- 
fraga  granulata   fl.-pl). L.  H.  L. — The    Orchid   is 

Cattlcya   Lawrenceana. Constant    Bender. — Repot 

yom-  Roses  at  once. W.  3/.— Calycanthus  floridus. 

/.  T. — The  Loquat  (Eriobotrya  japonica). 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 

THE  REDWOOD  FOREST. 
In  size  of  individual  .specimens,  the  Redwood 
(Sequoia  semperviren.s)  ranks  next  to  its  rela- 
tive, the  Big  tree  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (Sequoia 
gigantea)  and  the  Eucalyptus  of  Australia  ;  but 
if  we  take  the  average  size  of  the  trees  and  the 
density  and  extent  of  the  forest  into  considera- 
tion, the  Redwood  is  the  grandest  of  the  world's 
forest  trees.  It  belongs  to  the  Coast  Range  of 
Northern  California.  A  few  straggling  groves 
only  are  to  be  found  below  Monterey  Bay,  and 
it  does  not  extend  far  into  Oregon.  The  largest 
body  commences  at  the  moutli  of  Russian  River 
and  extends  into  Oregon.  Another  large  forest 
lies  south  of  San  Francisco,  in  Santa  Cruz 
County.  The  widest  portion  of  the  great  or 
northern  body  of  Redwood  timber  lies  in  Mendo- 
cino County,  between  Ukiah  and  the  ocean. 
Here  it  is  by  air  line  twenty-five  miles  wide,  a 
vast,  unbroken  forest  with  branches  extending 
inward  xip  the  canons.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Redwood  is  its  love  of  moisture,  which  means 
here  fog.  The  fog  l)anks  rise  from  the  Pacific 
and  flow  inland  like  a  great  level  sea  of  vapour. 
The  lower  mountains  next  the  coast  are  enve- 
loped, and  fartlier  on  it  tills  the  canons,  leaving 
the  high  mountains  to  rise  like  islands  out  of 
it.  Still  further  inland  only  the  lower  portions 
of  tlie  canons  are  filled  with  fog.  At  times  the 
sea  of  fog  will  rise  so  higli  that  it  engulfs  nearly 
the  whole  section  l)ack  to  the  high  dividing 
range  of  mountains  which  is  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  streams  running  directly  into  the 
ocean  and  those  which  flow  into  the  Russian 
and  Eel  Rivers,  which  extend  for  a  long  distance 
parallel  to  the  coast  line.  Then  the  fog  goes 
pouring  through  the  passes  in  actual  rivers  of 
vapour,  which  run  down  the  canons  toward  the 
interior.  Strangely  enough,  it  always  returns  as 
it  goes. 

Now,  with  this  sea  of  fog  in  mind  one  can 
locate  the  Redwood  belt  most  accurately.  Near 
the  coast  on  the  lower  mountains,  and  every- 
where, tlie  densest  forest  is  almost  -exclusively 
of  Redwood.  Farther  inward  sweeps  the  same 
dense  forest  on  the  lower  mountains  and  in  the 
canons  at  the  same  height.  Redwood  forest  it 
is  still  on  all  tlie  mountains,  but  of  smaller  trees, 
and  the  greater  the  elevation  the  more  largely 
it  is  mixed  with  Douglas  Spruce  (Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia)  and  the  Tan  Bark  Oak  (Quercus  densi- 
flora).  Still  farther  inland  near  the  watershed 
spoken  of  befi.ire,  Redwood  only  gi'ows  in  canons, 
and  the  mountains  are  either  open  gi'azing-land, 
covered  with  Oak  and  Fir,  or  with  that  dense 
low  growth  known  as  ChemLsal  (Adenostoma 
fascicularis).  Over  the  watershed,  down  these 
canons  where  the  fog  pours  over,  there  still  are 
groves  of  Redwood,  well  confined  to  the  moist 
banks  close  to  the  courses  of  the  streams  ;  whUe 
up  the  broad  canons  of  Eel  and  Russian  Rivers 
the  fogs  roll  and  nourish  the  life  of  the  grandest 
of  all  of  the  Redwoods  till  they  are  held  back 
by  the  heat  of  the  interior. 

Tlie  Redwood  is  not  only  a  lover  of  moisture, 
but,  to  an  extent  liardly  to  be  believed  unless 
seen,  a  condenser  and  conserver  of  moLsture. 
The  tops  reach  high  into  the  sea  of  vapour, 
and  a  constant  precipitation  from  them  like 
rain  takes  place.  Last  summer  I  was  on  the 
coast  during  a  foggy  time,  and  I  remember  that 
while  the  roads  were  dry  and  dusty,  in  the 
clearings  under  tlie  Redwoods  the  water  had 
been  precipitated  till  it  stood  in  puddles  and 
formed  mud  holes.  This  abundance  of  mois- 
ture causes  the  densest  of  undergrowth,  which 
only  continual  fires  make  passable.  Hazels, 
Huckleberries,  various  Ceanothuses,  Ferns   of 


large  size  in  the  greatest  profusion,  with  large 
bushes  of  Rhododendi-ons  and  numerous  other 
plants,  make  the  forest  floor  a  perfect  tangle  in 
the  moister  ijortions.  The  list  of  herbaceous 
plants  here  is  not  large,  but  they  are  delicate 
and  beautiful.  The  glossy  leaves  of  VanC(iu- 
yeria  hexandra  form  dense  masses  ;  an  Orchid, 
Goodyera  Meiizieger,  is  common  ;  and  in  the 
spring  Trillium  ovatuni  and  the  Erythroniums 
are  plentiful,  and  so  is  the  lovely  Clintonia. 

Of  small  Ferns,  only  the  beautiful  Adiantum 
pedatum,  the  Maiden-hair,  is  common  ;  but 
there  are  several  species  of  Aspidiinii  and  the 
Woodwardia  :  and  IJrake  is  everywhere,  making 
in  the  cleared  forest  a  solid  mass  4  feet  or  5 
feet  high.  I  have  seen  acres  of  the  Brake  7 
feet  or  8  feet  high,  where  a  man  could  only 
crawl  through  the  tunnel-like  paths.  Every 
year  or  two  forest  fires  sweep  through  this  forest 
tangle,  but  it  springs  up  again  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  Redwood,  unless  very  young,  is 
not  injured  by  fire.  Its  thick  bark  protects  it, 
and  often  trees  will  be  seen  which  had  every 
liml)  stripjied  by  the  fire,  putting  out  a  mass  of 
foliage  from  top  to  bottom.  No  name  could  be 
more  ap]iro]iriate  than  sempervirens,  for  it  jios- 
sesses  wonderful  \itality.  A  tree  cut  throws  up 
undreds  of  strong  sprouts,  and  a  stvmij)  is  only 
killed  by  repeated  burning.  FaUen  trees  will 
often  grow  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stems, 
and  throw  u]j  sprouts  from  the  upturned  roots  ; 
and  I  have  seen  sprouts  6  feet  or  8  feet  liigh 
from  logs.  The  commonest  care  would  ensure 
the  [leriietuity  of  these  grandest  of  forests. — 
Cabl  PrRDv.  Vkiah,  CaL,  iuGardcnand  Forest. 


water,  and  then  add  the  oil,  and  churn  until  the 
whole  solidifies  and  forms  a  batter.  This  batter 
should  be  diluted  with  twelve  times  its  quantity  of 
water  and  be  used  immediately.  Or  5  pounds  of 
soft  soap,  the  extract  of  8  pounds  of  Quassia  chips, 
and  100  gallons  of  soft  water.  Four  pints  of  paraffin 
oil,  or  Calvert's  carbolic  acid  No.  5,  may  be  added 
if  greater  strength  is  desired.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  insect  attacks  the  Pines. 
Our  Chermcs  abietis  attacks  the  young  shoots,  cau.s- 
ing  the  leaves  to  form  a  growth  very  like  a  small 
Fir  cone.  If  you  would  put  some  specimens  into 
small  test  tubes  or  homceopathic  bottles,  filled  so 
that  there  are  no  air  bubbles,  with  one  part  of  alco- 
hol to  twenty  parts  of  water,  I  could  probably 
name  them  for  you.  Send  some  of  the  winged  forms 
if  you  can  find  them.  They  will  somewhat  resemble 
the  Psocida:  in  slide  six,  but  the  venation  of  the 
wings  is  very  different.  The  antenna;  are  much 
shorter,  and  the  head  does  not  appear  to  be  sepa- 
ratedfrom  the  thorax  by  aneck.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  less  apparent  differences.— G.  S.  S. 


Insects  on  Pinus  halepensis. — With  this  I 
send  a  small  packet  containing  mounted  specimens 
of  an  in.sect  in  all  its  stages  of  growth.  This  insect 
has  destroyed  nearly  all  the  Pinus  halepensis 
planted  within  a  radius  of  15  miles  of  Sydney.  This 
tree  has  been  under  my  notice  for  more  than  40 
years  in  New  South  Wales,  and  I  have  planted  it 
in  large  numbers,  and  recommend  others  to  do  like- 
wise, as  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its 
genus,  both  as  regards  appearance  and  permanence. 
In  proof  of  the  latter  quality,  there  are  in  these 
gardens  three  magnificent  specimens— fortunately 
yet  untouched  by  this  pest — which  are  at  least  60 
years  old.  Until  about  2  years  ago,  when  this  insect 
first  appeared,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  this  Pine 
being  diseased  in  any  way.  Whether  this  insect  is 
new  to  science  or  not  I  am  not  entomologist 
enough  to  say,  but  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  sub- 
mit these  specimens  to  a  competent  authority  for 
determination  and  publish  the  result  in  your  paper. 
It  attacks  both  old  and  young  trees  alike,  and  no 
remedial  measures  have  yet  been  discovered  here 
to  destroy  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  in  this  part  of 
the  world  the  Pines  that  succeed  best  are  P.  Pinea, 
P.  canariensis.  P.  longifolia,  P.  Pina.ster  (with  its  va- 
rieties), and  P.  insignis.  Many  of  the  others  merely 
exist  ;  they  ver_y  seldom  become  fine  trees.-  - 
Charles  Moore,  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  New 
South  M'ales. 

*^*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  insects  you  for- 
warded which  had  attacked  Pinus  halepensis  are 
one  of  the  aphides  and  belong  to  the  genus  Chermes. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  Chermes  pini,  but  they 
are  not  that  species.  The  insects  in  slides  four,  five, 
and  six  are  quite  distinct  insects  from  the  Chermes. 
They  are  one  of  the  Neuroptera  and  belong  to  the 
family  Psocidse.  They  are  perfectly  harmless  to 
the  trees.  At  the  present  time  the  best  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  many  noxious  insects  appears  to  be 
by  encouraging  their  natural  enemies,  which  are 
probably  various  veiy  small  parasitic  ichneumon 
flies,  ladybirds  and  their  larva;,  and  tlie  grubs  of 
certain  flies.  When  large  trees  are  attacked  it  is 
useless  to  try  and  apply  an  insecticide,  but  small 
trees  might  be  washed  with  one  of  the  following 
recipes  :  Kerosene  oU,  1  gallon  ;  condensed  milk, 
li  i^ints  ;  water,  3  pints.    Mix  the  milk  with  the 


TIMBEK  OF  FAST-GROWING  TREES. 
Although  it  is  commonly  considered  that  the 
timber  of  fast-growing  trees  is  not  so  valuable  as 
that  of  trees  of  slow  growth,  the  theory  does  not 
hold  good  in  all  cases.  Fast-growing  trees  are  not 
always  comparatively  the  most  useless,  nor  do  trees 
of  the  same  species,  like  the  Oak,  for  example,  pro- 
duce better  timber  when  they  are  grown  slowly  than 
quickly.  Lindley  explains  the  matter  physiologically 
in  his  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture ;"  the 
Admiralty  Test  Tables  also  prove  that  the  fastest- 
grown  Oak  timber  is  by  far  the  best  as  regards 
strength,  toughness,  and  durability.  Now  as  re- 
gards this,  compare  the  different  species  of  trees. 
Take  the  Beech,  which  in  habit  and  rate  of  growth 
is  very  like  the  Oak.  It  is  well  known  that  it  pos- 
sesses neither  strength  nor  durability,  and  hence  is 
not  employed  for  building  ;  while  the  Spani.sh 
Chestnut,  which  grows  about  as  fast  again  as  the 
Beech,  is  hardly  inferior  to  Oak  for  any  purpose, 
and  after  a  time  hardly  distinguishable  from  it. 
Take  the  Laburnum,  again,  which  attains  its  na- 
tural heiglit  in  less  than  twenty  years,  and  is  a 
comparatively  old  tree  at  thirty  years  of  age,  when 
it  produces  timber  unsurpassed  for  hardness,  heavi- 
ness, and  fine,  close  grain,  for  which  reason  it  is 
called  the  "  Ebony  of  the  Alps." 

The  common  Elder  grows  up  like  a  rush,  but  the 
old  wood  of  the  tree  becomes  both  hard  and  tough, 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Boxwood.  I  can  testify  from  experience 
that  a  piece  of  Elder  wood,  some  years  of  age,  will 
take  the  edge  off  a  knife  aliout  as  quickly  as  any 
kind  of  wood  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
Gum  Tree,  to  go  a  little  f  m-ther  from  home,  is  about 
the  fastest' growing  tree  in  the  world,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, tough,  strong,  and  durable ;  hence  it  is 
becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  woods  for  ship- 
building ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Teak,  which 
is  preferred  to  Oak  for  similar  purposes. 

The  quality  of  timber  is  commonly  estimated  by 
its  rate  of  growth,  which  is  but  an  indifferent  guide 
either  way  perhaps,  for  much  of  the  quality  of 
timber  depends  upon  the  secretions  formed  by  the 
tree  and  the  mode  of  growth.  The  Scotch  Fir  in 
its  native  habitat  and  the  Larch  are  not  slower 
growers  than  some  allied  species,  but  their  timber 
is  far  superior  because  of  the  resinous  and  other 
secretions  wliich  it  contains,  and  probably  the 
strength  and  durability  of  the  quick-giowing  Gum 
Tree  are  explained  in  the  same  way.  These  and 
other  examples  prove  that  estimating  the  quality  of 
the  timber  by  the  comparative  rate  of  growth  is 
fallacious.  C. 
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"  Tliis  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature."— MaXajKare. 


FLOWERS 


FOR    CHURCH 
TIOIs'-. 


DECORA- 


At  the  present  daj'  flowers  have  ceased  to 
have  any  party  significance  in  our  cliurches. 
It  is  felt  only  right  by  all,  that  in  an  age 
when  so  much  is  made  of  the  decoration  of 
our  homes  by  flowers  of  every  kind  and 
description,  from  the  flowers  of  the  held  to 
the  most  delicate  exotics,  that  it  is  only  right 
to  try  our  best  to  make  the  house  of  God 
beautiful  also  with  the  works  of  His  own 
hand.  When  the  church  is  a  large  one,  as  in 
iny  own  case,  and  several  vases  have  to  be 
filled  weekly,  and  sometimes  renewed  during 
the  week,  it  is  often  diflicult  to  get  the 
requisite  flowers.  The  most  awkward  time 
to  keep  up  a  regular  supply  of  flowers  is  just 
after  the  new  year,  when  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  over  and  other  things  have  not 
come  in.  This  year  I  found  Arums  most 
useful  at  that  period.  In  former  years  I  had 
not  aimed  at  having  them  before  Easter. 
This  year  I  had  them  from  Christmas  to  holy 
week,  but  unfortunately  the  consequence  was 
that  just  at  that  most  important  time  the 
supply  fiulod.  It  is  possible  with  ample  room 
and  with  sufficient  heat  to  have  Arums  all 
the  year  round.  But  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  attention,  and  a  diff'erent 
mode  of  treatment.  The  large  plants,  which 
will  give  us  immense  flowers  in  February, 
JIarch,  and  ])erhaps  April  in  the  early  vinery, 
are  just  planted  out  in  trenches  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  Smaller  plants,  which  will  come  in 
earlier,  will  be  kept  in  their  pots  all  the 
summer.  They  are  kept  in  6-inch  pots,  are 
not  allowed  much  sun,  and  have  plenty  of 
water  until  September,  when  they  are  brought 
in,  potted  up  if  necessary,  and  well  ripened 
in  the  autumn  sun.  These  give  very  early 
flowers,  but  not  so  large,  of  course,  as  those  in 
1-i-inch  pots. 

I  like,  if  possible,  to  see  only  white  and 
red  flowers  in  the  vases.  Hence,  the  chief 
things  to  fall  back  upon  are  Chrysanthemums, 
which  take  one  on  from  October  to  Christmas  ; 
Arums,  which  give  the  supply  till  Easter:  and 
after  that  during  summer  there  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  supply.  Along 
with  white  Chrysanthemums  and  Arums,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  greenhouse  well  filled 
with  scarlet  Geraniums,  which  contrast  beau- 
tifully with  the  white  flowers. 

Abutilon  Emperor  or  elegantissimum  will 
give  a  profusion  of  useful  red  flowers,  and 
Tropa^olum  Ball  of  Fire,  if  there  is  room  for  it 
to  trail  near  the  glass,  will  keep  up  a  constant 
supply  of  bright  red  flowers  also.  I  find  the 
only  \yay  to  get  a  really  good  winter  Tropwolum 
of  this  kind  is  to  strike  cuttings.  Seedlings 
are  most  unsatisfactory.  Chrysanthemum 
CuUingfordi  is  useful  for  a  red  flower,  but 
nothing  equals  the  liriUiancy  of  scarlet  Gera- 


niums. Henry  Jacoby  seems  to  flower  very 
freely  during  the  winter  months,  and  its  fine 
deep  colour  cannot  be  excelled.  The  other 
Chrysanthemums  which  I  use  for  this  pur- 
pose are  i\Ime.  Desgrange  and  Lady  Selborne 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  followed  by 
Elaine  and  Fair  Jlaid  of  Guernsey,  and  finish- 
ing with  Ethel.  Hyacinths  are  almost  too 
stiff  for  placing  in  church  vases,  but  Christ- 
mas Itoses  are  often  very  useful  and  last  for  a 
long  time.  Allium  neapolitanum  is  light 
and  graceful  and,  where  no  backs  are  used, 
extremely  showy,  and  a  good  companion  for 
Pelargonium  Henry  Jacoby. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  large  plants  of  Phoenix 
dactylifera,  fronds  of  which  were  strewed  be- 
fore our  Lord  on  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  are  very  suggestive.  I  always 
remove  mine  from  the  vinery  to  the  chancel 
for  that  day.  Otherwise  the  fan-leaved  Palms, 
such  as  Latania  borbonica,  are  perhaps  more 
beautiful  in  a  purely  decorative  point  of  view. 
There  is  surely  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
make  more  constant  use  of  Palms  in  our 
churches  than  we  do.  At  present  they  al- 
ways form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  decoration 
for  a  grand  wedding  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton 
Square,  or  in  some  other  London  church,  but 
they  are  so  accommodating  in  their  strong 
constitution,  enduring  without  .showing  any 
signs  of  injury  the  heat  and  gas  of  our  large 
churches,  and  withal  so  graceful  and  beautiful, 
that  Palms  might  well  find  a  place  frequently 
in  church  decoration.  No  drawing-room  is 
well  furnished  w-ithout  its  spreading  Palm, 
and  by  degrees  no  doubt,  we  shall  become 
more  accustomed  to  seeing  the  tall,  graceful 
fronds  of  Seaforthia  elegans,  or  the  broad  fan- 
shaped  leaves  of  Latania  borbonica  giving 
tone  and  life  to  the  beautiful  architecture  of 
our  ancient  gothic  churches. 

A  Gloucestershire  Parson. 


NOTES  FROM  FOTA. 

As  many  trees  and  slirubs  have  flowered  and  are 
still  flowering  here  more  profusely  tlian  usual,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  the 
names  of  a  few  with  the  object  of  adding  such  to 
their  collections  if  they  have  not  yet  tried  them. 
The  old  A.  indica  alba  for  a  centre,  with  large 
bushes  of  Azalea  amoena  around,  forms  a  very 
pretty  combination.  These  seem  perfectly  hardy, 
and  well  repay  any  little  trouble  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  health. 

Choisva  teenata. — Large  bushes  of  this  are 
now  covered  with  sweet-scented  flowers  which 
remain  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time.  When 
not  in  flower  it  is  a  very  ornamental  shrub  with  its 
trifoliate  shining  leaves,  and  in  winter  after  a  little 
frost  it  seems  much  greener  than  many  of  the  more 
hardy  Evergreens.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  more 
generally  known  and  grown.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings,  and  fine  plants  can  now  be 
bought  at  a  cheap  rate,  thus  placing  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  lovers  of  fine  shrubs. 

Edwardsia  geandifloea,  known  now  under 
the  name  of  Sophora  grandiflora,  is  a  most  ornamen- 
tal yellow-flowering  sub-evergreen  tree.  This  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  flower.  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed. 

EjlBOTllEirM  COCCISEUM.  —  I  mentioned  this 
as  being  in  flower  several  weeks  ago,  and  as  it  is 
still  covered  with  its  beautiful  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  I  refer  to  it  again,  as  it  has  been  so  much 
ailraired.     Its    beauty  baffles  description,   and   it 


should  be  planted  in  hundreds  where  possible.    It 
grows  freely  in  any  good  well-drained  garden  soil. 

ASTEE  AEGOPHTLLUS.  —  This  has  now  large 
heads  of  light  flowers  at  the  point  of  every  branch. 
The  leaves  are  agreeably  scented,  and  plants  may 
be  easily  rai.-ed  from  cuttings.  In  hard  winters 
it  should"  have  slight  protection,  although  it  has  been 
grown  here  for  over  thirty  years  without  any. 

EriODODEXDBON  Falconer:  has  flowered  more 
profusely  than  usual,  and  as  we  did  not  suffer  from 
spring  frosts  it  kept  in  flower  for  a  long  time.  It 
generally  flowers  too  early,  when  its  fine  waxy  and 
white  heads  of  flower  are  soon  destroyed. 

Fabiaxa  imbricata,  a  very  pretty  dwarf 
Heath-like  shrub,  is  also  in  flower,  every  twig  being 
covered  with  its  white  tul)e-like  flowers.  It  is  not 
very  particular  as  to  soil,  but  thrives  best  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peat,  loam,  and  sand. 

Abutilon  vitifolium  album. —  This  malva- 
ceous  shrub  has  flowered  here  for  the  first  time.  It 
has  large  white  flowers,  and  is  a  most  ornamental 
shrub.  It  mav  be  increased  by  layers  or  from  seed. 
It  only  lasts  a'  few  years,  and  consequently  should 
be  often  propagated.     Native  of  Chili. 

ExocHOEDA  Albeeti.— This  little  known  shrnb, 
native  of  Central  Asia,  has  flowered  here  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  a  pretty  white-flowering  shrub,  not 
much  improvement  upon  E.  grandiflora,  but  both 
are  very  desirable.  One  great  drawback  is  that 
they  last  but  a  short  time  in  flower. 

PiTTOSPOEUM  USDULATUM  has  been  almost 
covered  with  its  small  solitary  dark  bell-shaped 
flowers,  which  contrast  well  with  the  light  coloured 
leaves.     It  can  be  propagated  readily  from  seed. 

PiTTOSPOEUM  TOBIEA.  — This  white  -  flowered 
shrub  from  Japan,  unlike  P.  imdulatum,  has  its 
flowers  in  umbels  at  the  point  of  the  shoots.  It  can 
be  propagated  readily  from  cuttings. 

Geiselinia  LUCIDA  MACEOPHYLLA.— The  flowers 
of  this  species  being  small  and  of  a  green  colour 
are  not  verv  showy,  but  the  leaves  are  most  orna- 
mental. This  should  be  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  leaves  alone.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
and  the  young  growths  are  tender  and  liable  to  be 
injured  by  spring  frosts. 

Feemontia  califoenica  is  now  in  flower,  and 
will  doubtless  remain  in  bloom  for  several  months. 
It  is  a,  most  desirable  shrub,  with  golden  saucer- 
shaped  flowers,  each  about  1^  inches  across.  It 
can  be  propagated  by  seed  or  layers. 

Cercis  siliquastrum.— This,  which  should  be 
found  in  every  collection  of  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  usually  thickly  covered  with  its  bright 
purple  flowers. 

Spir.ea  rotundifolia,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended,  is  now  quite  a  picture  with 
its  numerous  small  white  flowers  and  small  round 
leaves.  Many  varieties  of  Philadelphus,  also  Es- 
callonias  andWeigelas  are  also  in  bloom. 

Olearia  Gunniana  and  0.  stellulata  are 
both  covered  with  masses  of  white  star-like  flowers. 
The  former  is  the  better  species,  and  both  are  most 
ornamental  shrubs. 

Azalea  pontica.  which  perfumes  the  air  for  a 
long  distance.  Rhododendrons,  Grevillea  rosmarini- 
folia  and  numerous  other  shrubs  are  also  now  in 
flower.                                               W.  Osborne. 
Ihta,  Corli. 

Bamondias.— I  should  very  much  like  to  show 
disbelievers  just  now  my  white  Ramondias.  There 
are  three  strong  plants  of  the  white  variety,  the 
flowers  as  white  as  white  can  be,  and  two  with  a 
suspicion  of  very  tender  rose,  the  latter  if  possible 
still  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  These  are 
growing  with  a  verv  large  Saxitraga  longifolia  and 
some  small  Ferns  a'mongst  about  100  R.  pyrenaica, 
serbica,  and  Nataliie,  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  and 
the  very  rare  Tankoea  Heldreichi  (Boissier)— a 
generous  gift  of  M.  Leichtlin— on  a  rocky  slope, 
and  produce  a  very  charming  effect.  This  long 
sought  for  gem  has  at  last  been  introduced 
by  M.  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  at  con- 
siderable cost  and  trouble.  It  was  discovered 
thirty  years  ago  by  M.  de  Heldrejch,  of  Athens, 
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and  many  attempts  to  collect  it  for  our  gardens 
have  since  failed.  Most  of  my  Ramondias  are 
seedlings  grown  here,  and  amongst  them  are  many 
varieties,  some  of  them  very  superior  in  leaf  and 
flower.  A  hybrid  between  R.  pyrenaica  and  serbica 
would  be  very  desirable,  as  the  former  is  much 
better  in  colour,  whilst  serbica  is  very  free-flower- 
ing. Perhaps  a  white  variety  of  serbica  may  be 
obtained  in  time. — 0.  Foestee,  Lelienhof. 


Orchids. 

ONCIDIUM  ROGERSI. 
I  WAS  much  pleased  at  having  a  spray  from  a 
fine  spike  of  this  variety  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Woodall,  of  Scarborough,  and  at  the 
same  time  equally  surprised  at  the  time  of  its 
flowering.  The  blooms  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  plant  flowered  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  figured  in 
"Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  2,  t.  31.  Mr. 
Woodall's  plant  came  from  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil's  garden  only  a  .short  time  before  his 
deposition.  O.  Rogersi  is  one  of  the  showiest 
and  most  beautiful  species  in  the  genus,  and 
this  is  the  second  plant  only  which  I  have 
ever  known  to  have  been  imported.  It  is 
doubtless  a  variety  of  the  species  known  as 
O.  varicosum,  of  which  many  were  introduced 
a  few  years  ago.  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
it  from  San  Paulo,  in  Brazil,  amongst  them 
being  many  bright  and  large-flowered  forms, 
which  were  mostly  selected  and  sold  fur  Rogersi, 
the  true  form  of  which  I  have  not  seen  for 
twenty  years.  The  plant  which  bloomed  with 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1870,  when  I  saw  it,  had 
flowered  previously  in  the  gardens  of  Dr. 
Rogers,  of  Bast  Grinstead,  in  Sussex,  by  whom 
it  was  introduced.  It  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chelsea  firm.  It  was  named 
by  Professor  Reicheubach  0.  varicosum  Rogersi, 
iu  honour  of  its  introducer.  The  plant  produces 
a  large  paniculate,  nodding  raceme,  some  2  feet 
or  3  feet  in  length,  and  has  been  known  to  bear 
170  flower.s,  each  measuring  from  2  inches  to  2i 
inches  across  the  lip.  The  sepals  and  petals,  as 
in  the  case  of  all  this  section  of  the  genus,  are 
comparatively  small,  the  lateral  ones  yellow, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  reddish  brown  ;  lip 
large,  flat,  and  sjireading,  three-lobed,  the  side 
lobes  small  and  ear-like,  the  front  lobe  deeply 
notched  in  front  into  four  segments,  the  whole 
being  of  a  clear,  bright  golden-yellow  ;  at  the 
base  are  two  or  three  bars  of  reddish  bi-o^vn, 
the  crests  being  very  small.  In  gro\rth  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  stout,  slightly  furrowed,  deep 
green,  stained  towards  the  apex  with  black, 
bearing  a  pair  of  lanceolate  leaves  of  a  rich, 
deep  green  colour,  and  measuring  nearly  1  foot 
in  length. 

This  plant  is  usually  grown  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  but  for  securing  a  long  continuance  of 
its  blossoms,  and  for  making  healthy,  vigorous 
growth,  I  think  this  is  too  hot  for  it,  and  I 
have  grown  it  (the  species)  successfully  for 
many  years  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house.  It  should  be  potted  in  good 
fibrous  peat,  and  the  drainage  liave  special 
attention,  as  the  plant  during  the  summer 
months,  its  growing  season,  enjoys  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  moisture  to  its  roots,  as  well 
as  in  the  atmosphere,  and  if  it  flijwers  in 
winter  it  must  be  carefully  watered,  or  the 
bulbs  will  shrivel.  The  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clap- 
ton, I  believe,  have  imported  some  very  fine 
varieties  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  present 
form.  VV.  H.  Gowek, 


Laelia  purpurataRusselliana.— Some  flowers 
of  .-m  exceptiouolly  i;ooil  funii  of  this  plant  come 
from    Mr.  Moss,  oi'   Winter's   Hill,  and   also  frojn 


Mr.  Howard,  of  The  Grove,  Teddington.  This  plant 
would  appear  to  vary  very  nearly  as  much  as  the 
typical  form,  but  the  white  sepals  and  petals,  and 
the  large  lip  of  a  soft  mauve  and  lilac  render  it 
very  pleasing. 

Aerides  Sanderianum. — Flowers  of  this  spe- 
cies come  from  Manchester.  They  appear  nearly 
related  to  those  of  A.  Lawrencife,  but  are  different 
in  colour,  and  it  does  not  flower  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year.  The  growth  is  vigorous,  the  leaves 
being  rich  green,  bilobed  at  the  apex,  and  the  long 
raceme  bears  many  flowers  of  large  size ;  the  ground 
colour  is  creamy-yellowish-white,  tipped  with  bright 
magenta.  It  belongs  to  the  odoratum  section  of 
the  genus,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
Aerides  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  great  pity  tins  fine 
plant  is  still  so  rare,  as  many  others  would  un- 
doubtedly like  to  add  this  plant  to  their  collec- 
tions. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  Empress  of  India.  -  One 
of  the  most  remarkably  coloured  forms  of  this 
species  was  shown  me  by  Mr.  White,  of  Arddar- 
roch,  at  the  Temple  show  last  week,  the  colours 
eclipsing  tliose  of  any  Cattleya  then  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  sepals  and  petals  were  rosy-lilac,  tlie 
petals  being  in  addition  broadly  streaked  with 
deep  rose  down  the  centre  ;  lip  large  and  full  from 
the  beautiful  frilling  round  the  edge,  the  colour  be- 
ing intense  deejj  magenta,  carried  right  back  to  the 
throat.  Behind  this  superb  colour  there  is  a  tinge 
of  orange-yellow.  The  flower  was  somewhat  small, 
arising  no  doubt  from  its  liaving  been  cut  from  a 
small  plant  ;  other  flowers  of  the  same  species 
were  large  and  beautiful,  and  cut  from  plants  bear- 
ing sixty  blooms.  With  such  plants,  Scotland,  and 
Arddarroch  in  particular,  must  still  be  said  to  carry 
the  palm  for  grand  C'attleyas. — W.  H.  G. 

The  Brown  Man  Orchid  (Orchis  fusca).— 
This  is  undoubtedly  our  handsomest  native  Orchid, 
but  one  that,  unfortunately,  is  now  almost  extinct 
in  the  few  places  where  it  once  grew.  That  it  has 
not  quite  become  a  thing  of  the  past  I  am,  how- 
ever, glad  to  say,  as  an  unusually  large  and  hand- 
some specimen  was  found  last  week  in  a  Kentish 
meadow  by  Miss  Letter,  of  Goddendene.  On  seve- 
ral occasions  I  have  flowered  this  pretty  Orchid, 
but  I  have  never  noticed  the  spike  either  so  richly 
coloured  or  of  so  large  size  as  that  of  the  wilding 
referred  to.  The  total  height  of  the  plant  was  2  feet 
2  inches,  while  the  flower-stem  was  fully  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  surmounted  by  a  head 
of  sixty  flowers.  Individually  the  flowers  were  of 
large  size  and  great  substance,  and  of  a  pinky 
tinge,  except  the  arching  hood,  which  was  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  purplish  brown.  That  so  fine  a  plant  has 
been  found  augurs  well  for  the  non-extinction  of  so 
rare  and  handsome  an  Orchid. — A.  D.  Webstee. 

Laelia  Wolstenholmise.  —  Flowers  of  this 
form  are  sent  me  by  John  Marshall.  It  is  usually 
considered  a  variety  of  L.  elegans,  from  which 
plant,  however,  it  seems  quite  distinct,  both  in  its 
growth  and  in  the  shape  of  its  flowers.  The  plant 
in  question  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  late  Mr.  Jolm  Day,  of  Tottenham,  after 
whose  sister  it  was  named.  I  do  not  know  who  first 
introduced  it,  but  have  little  doubt  that  the  late  Mr. 
Stuart  Low  first  had  the  consignment  of  plants 
amongst  which  it  was  found.  Lfelia  Wolstenholmios 
is  of  strong  growth,  with  large  clavate  bulbs,  bear- 
ing at  the  top  a  pair  of  somewhat  narrow,  coriace- 
ous, rich  deep  green  leaves.  The  scape,  "  J.  M." 
says,  bears  three  flowers,  but  I  have  seen  it  with 
double  that  number,  and  the  flower  now  before  me 
measures  7  inches  across.  This  measurement  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  exceeded.  The  sepals 
and  petals  have  the  ground  colour  white,  the  former 
narrowly  bordered  with  rosy-purple,  the  petals  be- 
ing much  the  broader,  and  also  having  a  wider  and 
more  deeply  coloured  marginal  border ;  the  lip  is 
large,  rolled  over  the  column  at  the  base,  the  shape 
of  the  front  lobe  resembling  L.  purpurata,  in  colour 
rosy-purple,  with  darker  veins,  the  basal  part  being 
blotched  with  rich  purple.  It  grows  and  thrives 
under  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  L.  elegans. - 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium    binoculare,    as    seen    at    the 
Temple  show  amongst  (he  I'xhiljits  of  Mr,  Sander, 


certainly  does  not  agree  with  its  name.  Its 
flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  good  form  of 
suavissimum,  but  its  growth  is  quite  different. 
It  is  now  over  twenty  years  ago  since  the  plant 
first  came  to  this  country  from  Burmah,  having 
been  sent  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  by 
Colonel  Benson,  who  found  it  growing  in  the  hills 
in  shady  situations.  The  stems  are  slender,  1  foot 
to  18  inches  long  and  leafy,  and  the  raceme  bears 
several  flowers  about  the  same  size  and  appearance 
as  those  of  suavissimum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  rich  deep  orange-yellow  in  colour, 
the  lip  pale  yellow  marked  at  the  base  with  a  large 
maroon  spot.  This  is  different  to  the  colours  of 
the  typical  plant,  which  are  said  to  be  cojjpery 
orange,  with  two  spots  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  As 
shown  by  Mr.  Sander  it  is  a  very  pretty  species. 
— W.  H.  G. 


ORCHIDS  AT  MR.  BULL'S. 
This  is  the  tenth  year  of  Mr.  Bull's  Orchid  show, 
and  certainly  it  is  the  finest  which  has  been  held. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  thousands  of  blooms 
of  Laslia  purpurata,  the  hundreds  of  spikes  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra;  in  rich  and  marvellous 
variety,  the  gorgeous  Cattleya  MossiJE  and  C.  Men- 
deli which  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  whilst  the 
MasdevaUias  give  a  brilliancy  to  the  show,  which  it 
would  certainly  lack  were  those  plants  to  be 
neglected  as  they  have  been  in  most  establishments. 
Again,  Oncidium  Marshallianum  and  O.  concolor 
are  beautiful.  The  plants  are  not  onlj'  arranged  in 
the  most  exquisite  manner,  but  there  do  not  seem 
to  be  the  crowding  and,  in  some  instances,  slight 
confusion  which  have  appeared  in  former  years. 
Amongst  the  noteworthy  plants  the  following  are 
a  few  of  the  best  :  Lrclia  purpurata  Russelliana, 
the  sepals  and  petals  white,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  lilac,  and  the  lip  rosy-lilac,  the  throat  pale 
yellow.  This  until  quite  recently  was  a  rare  va- 
riety, but  of  late  years  it  has  been  more  frequently 
imported.  Amongst  the  forms  of  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri  may  be  noted  the  variety  known  as  oculata, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  very  deep  in  colour,  the 
clear  white  throat  having  a  dark  mark  at  its  base. 
The  pure  white  form  alba  was  also  in  great  beauty. 
Denilrobiura  Dearei,  with  its  large  pure  white  flowers 
tinged  in  the  lip  with  emerald  green,  is  very  hand- 
some, and  the  blooms  continue  a  long  time  in  full 
beauty. 

Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum  aurosum  is  another 
distinct  plant.  It  has  every  appearance  of  the 
typical  plant  in  its  growth,  but  the  flowers  are  clear 
yellow  throughout,  with  a  few  pencillings  of  crim- 
son on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  lip,  so  different 
to  the  deep  blackish  crimson  blotch  which  is  such 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  D.  Cambridgeanum  ;  the 
habit  of  this  species  flowering  upon  its  leafy  stems 
is  also  very  pleasing.  The  long  -  tailed  Lady's 
Slipper  (Cypripedium  caudatum)  is  also  very  fine,  in 
superb  varieties,  and  also  the  rare  and  distinct,  but 
yet  not  particularly  beautiful  C.  Mastersianum. 
This  plant  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  in  bloom, 
the  leaves,  tessellated  with  pale  green  upon  a  deeper 
gi'een  ground,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  C. 
Curtisi;the  dorsal  sepal  is  green  in  the  centre,  with 
a  creamy  white  border,  the  lower  one  much  smaller, 
pale  green  without  any  border,  the  petals  spreading 
horizontally,  bronzy-red,  the  upper  edge  towards  the 
base  bordered  with  a  few  black  wart-like  spots,  lip 
large,  of  a  bronzy-brown  hue. 

Calanthe  oculata  gigantea  is  another  re- 
markable plant,  tlie  flowers  resembling  in  form 
those  of  C.  vestita,  but  much  larger.  It  is  also 
noticeable  from  its  flowering  through  the  summer 
months  and  for  having  the  additional  charm  of  the 
flowers  and  leaves  at  the  same  time.  Cymljidium 
Lowianum  is  also  conspicuous,  being  found 
here  in  great  numbers  and  in  superb  and  brilliant 
varieties.  Phajus  tuberculosus  is  also  to  be 
found  here.  MasdevaUias  are  very  numerous 
and  beautiful,  yielding  a  brilliancy  of  colour  which 
cannot  lie  approaclied  by  any  otiier  Orchid.  The 
most  brilliant  of  tlie.se  were  M.  Harryana  J^Elcrtra 
and  M.  Harryana  luteo-oculata,  bearing  very  bril- 
liant crimson  flowers,  with  a  large  deep  yellow 
throat.     Fine  yellow  forms   of  Oncidium  macran- 
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thum,  and  beautiful  flowers  of  the  rare  0.  super- 
biens,  0.  curtum,  and  many  others  are  also  well  re- 
presented. W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  citrina. — There  have  appeared  but  few 
variations  of  this  species,  and  I  was  astonished  when 
Mr.  Woodall,  of  Scarboroutrh,  showed  me  a  flower  of 
Cattleya  oitrina  which  in  size  and  colour  far  exceeded 
anything;  I  have  ever  seen  before.  The  flower  was  deep 
bronzy  brown  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  base  of  the 
lip  boing  of  the  same  colour,  tlie  front  border  frilled 
and  white. — G. 

Calanthe  masuca. — At  the  Orchid  exhibition 
held  iu  the  Temple  CJardens  I  noted  a  plant  of  Calan- 
the  masuca,  a  species  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  could 
it  only  be  made  to  produce  the  same  richly-coloured 
flowers  that  it  does  in  its  home  in  the  Himalayas.  The 
rusty-coloured  flowers  on  the  phmt  referred  to  were 
probably  the  result  of  too  much  exposure  to  light.  In 
the  Sikkim  Himalayas  it  seh-cts  deeply-shaded  situa- 
tions, where  scarcely  a  ray  of  suuhpht  ever  reaches  its 
surroundings,  and  the  deeper  the  shade  in  which  the 
plant  grows,  the  more  richly  is  the  lovely  violet  colour 
developed  in  its  flowers.  As  often  as  not  plants  are 
found  in  wet,  almost  marshy  ground  at  an  altitude  of 
1 — 3500  feet,  and,  curiously  enough,  thrive  as  well  as 
those  growing  in  drier  localities.  The  average  height 
of  the  scape  is  2  feet  to  3  feet,  the  flowering  part 
being  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  length,  and  lasting  a  couple 
of  months.— R.  P. 

The  Rainy  Month  Flower  of  Ceylon  (Den- 
drobiura  MacCarthis). — This  was  recently  exhibited 
in  its  proper  season  by  Mrs.  Studd,  Royal  Cres- 
cent, Bath.  This  splendid  Orchid  is,  unfortunately, 
very  rare,  even  in  its  native  habitat,  and  so  eagerly 
is  it  gathered  by  everyone  having  the  opportunity, 
that  I  cannot  but  dread  its  extermination.  Tlie 
fiowers  measure  some  3  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  of  a  bright  rosy  pink ;  the  large  lip 
is  rosy  pink  in  front  with  darker  veins,  white  be- 
hind, blotched  with  ricli  deep  purple  at  the  base. 
These  flowers  only  half  expand,  and  unless  they 
are  placed  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  more  than  half  their 
beauty  is  lost,  as  was  tlie  case  at  the  Temple  show. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Cypher,  the  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Studd,  will  succeed  in  establishing  the  plant. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Public  Gardens. 

HAMPSTEAD  HEATH  AND  PARLIAMENT 
HILL. 

It  was  hoped  that  when  the  control  of  the 
open  spaces  of  London  passed  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the  London 
County  Council  we  should  see  the  last  of  the 
wretched  practice  of  dotting  trees  here  and 
there  over  the  beautiful  undulating  surface  of 
Hanrpstead  Heath.  There  are  now  with  the 
new  additions  nearly  500  acres  set  apart  for  the 
public  use,  and  already  we  are  promised  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  bad  management,  worse 
even  than  when  this  breezy  open  space  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Works.  It  is  more 
than  a  year  since  we  discussed  "  The  Future  of 
Hampstead  Heath"  in  our  number  of  May  25, 
1889,  and  expressed  our  hopes  that  Lord  Meath's 
influence  for  good  would  have  its  eft'ect  upon  the 
County  Council.  Unfortunately,  he  went  to 
America,  and  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate 
members  of  the  Board  and  Open  Spaces  Com- 
mittee have  proved  tlieir  utter  incompetence  to 
understand  or  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  the  aspirations  of  artists.  Hampstead 
Heath  has  a  natural  and  picturesque  beauty, 
easily  destroyed  by  planting  trees  unsuited  to 
its  rugged  character,  much  of  which  is  retained 
and  should  be  carefully  preserved.  To  make 
tlie  new  additions  agree  with  the  old  sliould  be 
the  object  aimed  at,  but  in  tliis  part  the  iields 
are  dotted  with  Spruce  and  other  trees,  which 
will  in  time  destroy  pretty  views  of  varied 
extent.  In  some  meadows  a  single  tree  is 
planted  iu  the  centre  and  enclosed  witli  an  iron 


paling — a  terrible  blot  in  the  scenery.  Nothing 
is  worse  than  iron  fencing  for  destroying  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  open  l)readth  of  land,  but  here 
we  already  have  mucli  of  this  unsightly  feature, 
with  a  promise  of  mure  to  disfigure  the  most 
picturesque  of  open  spaces  near  London.  This 
new  addition  required  very  little  planting. 
Tlie  old  remains  of  the  former  brickfields,  in  the 
shape  of  a  sloping  bank  made  by  the  removal  of 
earth,  might  be  planted  with  Furze  and  Broom 
to  harmonise  with  the  Heath.  This  bank  is 
without  vegetation,  while  the  undulating 
meadows  are  spoilt  by  trees  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  surroundings.  The  money  wasted 
on  such  things  might  be  used  in  planting  Furze, 
Gorse,  and  Firs  to  rejilace  the  fine  old  clumps 
that  are  fast  dying.  At  the  bottom  of  one  field 
a  tree  is  planted  to  intercept  entirely  the  sloping 
meadow  on  the  other  side,  and  in  one  instance 
what  looks  like  a  common  Poplar  is  encased  in 
wire  netting  from  top  to  bottom,  we  suppose  to 
protect  its  slender  stem  from  injury.  One  can 
judge  of  the  wretched  system  carried  out  by  the 
fact  that  a  Poplar,  utterly  foreign  to  the 
scenery,  is  stuck  iu  the  middle  of  a  broad,  open 
field.  Then  we  come  across  a  Spruce  almost 
hidden  by  the  Grass  to  show  the  reckless  and 
thoughtless  way  the  planting  is  carried  out.  It 
has  been  done  anyhow,  without  a  single  thought 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  things  or  their  eti'ect  on 
the  landscape.  The  trees  and  slirubs,  too, 
seem  the  refuse  of  some  nursery  sale  to  judge 
by  their  decrepit  condition.  One  specimen, 
apparently  some  kind  of  Poplar,  was  a  single 
stick  about  5  feet  high,  and  also  enclosed.  The 
worst  blot  possibly  is  on  the  old  Heath  near  the 
Vale  of  Health.  The  scenery  here  is  wild,  pic- 
turesque, and  interesting,  and  as  rich  as  the 
moorlands  of  Yorkshire  with  colour.  In  the 
open  breadths,  between  masses  of  Gorse  and 
Furze,  trees  have  been  planted  to  take  away 
the  effect  of  this  sheet  of  rich  colour  and  break 
up  the  rugged  surface.  In  one  open  spot  sur- 
rounded by  Furze  nine  big  Limes  have  been 
planted  close  together  to  make,  we  suppose,  one 
large  group.  These  trees  already  spoil  the 
scenery  ;  they  are  entirely  out  of  place  on  a 
breezy  lieath  covered  with  Gorse,  Furze,  and 
Pines,  and  cut  out  lovely  views  from  several 
points.  If  the  London  County  Council  had 
planted  Firs  to  take  the  place  of  those  half 
dead,  some  good  would  have  been  done  in  pre- 
serving the  natural  beauty  of  the  Heath.  The 
famous  clump  near  "  The  Spaniards "  is  fast 
dying  out,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  make 
good  the  trees  that  decay.  The  eS'ect  of  this 
miserable  dotting  system  is  not  so  evident  now 
as  it  will  be  in  two  or  three  years  time,  when 
the  trees  have  grown  sufficiently  to  cut  out  views 
and  hide  the  rugged  surface  of  the  ground. 
What  is  really  wanted  is  some  such  comprehen- 
sive scheme  as  we  sketched  last  year  in  the  article 
to  which  we  have  already  referred — a  noble  tree- 
planted  road,  ride,  and  footpath  to  form  the 
boundary  and  make  an  ornamental  screen,  open- 
ing up  the  Heath  to  all  London,  preserving  its 
picturesque  beauty,  and  forming  for  driving, 
riding,  and  walking  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
open  .spaces  in  England. 
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Hardy  Ferna  at  Kewr  are  worth  a  note,  as  they 
are  now  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  The  Carbo- 
neU  collection  comprises  splendid  specimens  of  British 
species  and  varieties,  aud  would  well  repay  careful 
study  by  those  interested  iu  Ferns. 

Open  spaces  for  London. — We  understand 
that  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture  have  under  considera- 
tion several  regulation  schemes,  wliich  will,  if  passed, 
have  the  effect  of  dedicating  about  2700  acres  around 
London  to  the  public  a«  open  spaces  for  ever.    The 


lands  in  question  comprise  Epsom  Downs  and  Common 
Mitcliam  Common,  Banstead  Downs  and  Heath,  Park 
Downs  and  Burgh  Heath,  and  the  Hackney  Marshes. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Frost  in  June. — In  some  districts  near  London  a 
frost  occurred  on  Juno  1  of  sufficient  severity  to 
blacken  the  Potatoes  and  Scarlet  Runners,  and  in  several 
cases  many  of  the  flowers  of  the  Strawberry  have  been 
hopelessly  spoilt. 

Herbaceous  Pseonies.— We  are  asked  to  state 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  June  10,  a  silver  chal- 
lenge cup  will  bo  competed  for  by  amateurs  for  the  best 
cnUecti<ui  of  herbaceous  Paionies. 

Aquilegia  Stuarti.— This  beautiful  flower  is 
sent  by  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen.  It  is  a 
form  of  A.  glandulosa,  but  fiuer  iu  colour  and  larger. 
A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden,  Oct. 
13,  1.S8.S. 

Cattleya  gigas. — A  splendid  flower  of  this  spe- 
cies is  sent  by  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Greenfield,  Haynes  Park,  Bedford.  It  is  an  unusually 
fine  variety  for  colour,  the  hp  intense  crimson-purple, 
and  the  sepals  and  petals  rich  rose,  which  becomes  of  a 
brighter  tone  iu  the  side  lobes  of  the  labeUum. 

Trollius  Gibsoni. — I  send  you  herewith  a  bit  of 
bloom  of  Trollius  (Tibsoni,  perhaps  the  richest  coloured 
Globe  Flower  in  cultivation.  T.  napellifohus  is  indeed 
rich,  but  not  comparable  with  this.  What  do  you  think  ? 
I  liope  it  will  reach  you  in  good  order,  as  this  class  of 
flower  is  not  of  the  best  to  travel. — John  Wood,  Wood- 
viUe^  Kirkstall. 

*#*  Very  bright  and  fine  colour. — El>. 

Chrysanthemum  Grace  Attiek.— This  va- 
riety, an  .\merican-raised  .seedling,  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  at  the  National  Dahlia  show  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  September.  The  award  seems 
to  have  been  well  deserved.  Having  occasion  to  pay  a 
visit  on  the  30th  ult.  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  (late  of 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones),  at  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis- 
ham,  I  was  surprised  to  see  several  small  plants  of 
Grace  Attiek  in  fuU  bloom. — Cheysanth. 

Flowers  from  the  north. — Amongst  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  hardy  flowers  from  Messrs.  Cocker 
aud  Sons,  Aberdeen,  there  are  the  semi-double  variety 
of  the  Evergreen  Candytuft  (Iberis  sempervirens  fl.-pl.), 
a  fine  mass  of  the  alpine  Windflower  (Anemoue 
alpina),  Ourisia  coccinea),  unusually  good,  the  yellow 
Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  and  the  rich  orange  yellow 
TroUius  Fortunei  fl.-pl. 

Flowers  at  St.  John's,  Oxford.— A  short 
time  ago,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  was  worth  a 
note  for  the  profusion  of  hardy  flowers  that  enriched 
the  garden.  The  old  Wistaria  was  coining  iuto 
flower,  aud  the  white  Clematis  montaua  made  a  great 
show  of  bloom.  In  the  borders  were  such  things  as 
the  alpine  Wallflower  (Cheirauthus  alpiuus) ,  Pink  Napo- 
leon I.,  the  Snowdrop  Windflower  (Anemone  sylves- 
tris) — a  charming  May  flower ;  Celsias,  clumps  of 
Gesner's  Tulip,  the  common  yellow  Asphodel  (A. 
luteus),  Paeonia  teiiuifolia,  and  P.  officinalis  anemona;- 
flora . 

Aquilegias. — I  enclose  some  flowers  of  Aquilegias 
very  carefully  grown  from  selected  seed,  and  wliich  I 
consider  are  very  good  and  like  those  figured  in  the 
coloured  plate  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XXVI.  (p.  221). 
I  shall  be  pleased  it  you  will  kindly  name  them 
and  give  an  opinion  of  them. — M.  Pkry,  Coolcronan, 
C>.  Mayo. 

*»*  Beautiful  things — varied  and  delicate  in  colour, 
but  wo  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  of  hybrid 
Ciilumbines.  Beautiful  as  they  are,  they  are  less  so 
tlian  the  true  species  ccerulea,  leptoceras,  clu-ysantlia. 
All  the  eS'orts  of  those  who  desire  beautiful  flowers 
should  be  to  obtain  true  stocks. — Ed. 

Orange  Ball  Tree  (Buddleia  globosa)  is  in  full 
beauty  now  in  many  gardens,  and  though  apt  to  suffer 
in  very  cold  exposed  spots  it  is  hardy  in  most  places. 
There  is  a  large  spreading  bush  of  it  iu  the  arboretum 
at  Kew  smothered  with  the  small  heads  of  flowers  that 
are  like  miniature  Oranges,  as  the  colour  is  similar.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  20  feet  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  though  introduced  from  Cliih  as  far  back 
as  1"74,  it  is  absent  from  many  gardens  it  would  give  rich 
colour  to  at  tills  season. 

Edwardsia  grandiflora. — The  finest  flowers  of 
this  we  have  ever  seen  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Ryan, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Annesley,  Castlewellan,  Co. 
Down,  Ireland.  The  curious  bronzy  gold  of  the  calyx  is 
in  be-iutUul  harmony  with  the  deep  yellow  of  the  flowers. 
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Tliou<jh  introduced  from  New  Zealand  as  far  back  as 
1772,  this  beautiful  shrul)  is  stiU  rery  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  tlie  specimens 
sent  were  grown  against  a  wall  or  in  the  open.  A 
coloured  drawing  of  it  appeared  in  The  Garden,  Aug. 

1877  (p.  100). 

Habranthus  fulgens. — I  send  you  again  blooms 
of  tlie  l)rig]itost  of  all  our  spring  Aniaryllids.  Habran- 
thus fulgens,  figured  in  The   Garden,  December  7, 

1878  (p.  514),  is  a  hardy  bulb  not  found  amongst  the  many 
exhibits  of  spring  and  summer  plants,  probably  owing 
to  its  scarcity  and  tlie  fact  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  in 
every  garden.  Under  the  shelter  of  a  south-west  wall 
I  have  found  it  to  .succeed  admirably  and  grow  stronger 
each  year. — J.  T.  Bennett-Pob. 

Orchidists  deceived. —  A  curious  incident  in 
purchasing  plants  occurred  recently  at  a  sale  of  Orchids 
in  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms  at  Cheapside. 
A  supposed  "  novelty  "  was  put  up  for  sale  and  fetched 
nine  guineas.  It  proved  to  be  a  plant  of  Philodendron 
cannsefolium,  which  at  a  first  glance  might  be  taken 
for  an  Orchid.  This  plant  has  been  known,  however, 
in  botanic  gardens  for  many  years,  and  is  in  the  Kew 
collection.  It  is  of  little  horticultural  interest  or  value. 

Taney  Pansies. — The  best  Pansies  for  bedding 
and  massing  are  the  tufted  varieties,  or  Violas  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  but  there  are  many  admirers  of  the 
other  groups.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cobbett, 
Firfield,  Weybridge  Heath,  there  is  a  moist  border  of 
fancy  Pansies  of  fine  colours;  many  only  of  two  colours, 
both  deep,  and  not  infused  one  into  the  other,  as  in 
many  of  the  kinds.  When  we  have  good  decided 
colours  and  the  flowers  not  too  big,  we  have  a  rich 
effect  from  a  border  of  them. 

Pancratium  illyricum.— This  South  European 
plant  is  the  only  truly  hardy  species  of  the  genus.  We 
have  seldom  seen  it  finer  than  at  Kew  now,  where  a 
plant  in  the  herbaceous  ground  is  carrying  four  stout 
flower-stems,  each  bearing  a  large  umbel  of  bold  pure 
white  flowers.  A  light  loamy  soil,  warm,  but  open 
border,  and  protection  to  the  bulbs  in  winter  with  litter 
are  necessary  to  promote  a  fine  growth.  Transplant 
the  bulbs  once  in  every  three  years  when  the  leaves 
are  decayed  in  the  autumn.  At  that  time  offsets  re- 
quired to  increase  the  stock  may  be  taken  off. 

— —  This,  known  in  many  gardens  as  P.  mari- 
tirauni,  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  hardy  plants 
of  this  class  we  have  ever  seen  ;  its  large,  broad, 
bright  green  leaves  and  bunches  of  fine  white 
flowers  seldom  fail  to  strike  one  with  ad- 
miration. Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  even  in  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions. It  should  certainly  be  in  every  garden.  A 
light  sandy  soil  and  left  alone  are  about  the  best 
instructions  that  can  be  given  in  this  case.  As  a 
rockery  or  border  plant  it  has  no  equal  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  though  slow  of  increase  it  does  not 
take  very  many  years  to  form  a  respectable  clump. 

Tree  Pseonies.— In  reply  to  a  question  by  the 
Rev.  C.  0.  Miles,  I  can  safely  engage  to  grow  either 
a  grafted  or  a  seedling  plant  of  Tree  Pseony  to  a 
diameter  of  3  feet  within  8  years.  I  have  one  here 
raised  from  seed  some  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago. 
This  is  now  more  than  6  feet  through,  though  I 
must  state  that  this  particular  plant  is  a  hybrid 
between  a  Japanese  and  a  Chinese  Tree  Pajony 
The  Japanese  is  a  more  robust  growing  sort,  aiid 
seems  to  assume  larger  dimensions  than  the  Chinese 
form. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Flowers  from  Ireland.— We  are  having  de- 
lightful weatlier  liere.  Oriental  Poppies  are  a  blaze 
of  scarlet ;  clumps  of  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  witli 
50  spikes  on  a  plant,  are  a  splendid  sight.  I  send 
you  a  few  spikes  herewith.  Eurybia  Gunni  ought 
to  be  called  Snow  in  Summer  ;  the  plants  are  one 
mass  of  bloom,  and  an  indiridual  spray  such  as  I 
send  looks  delightful  in  a  small  glass  with  a  few 
twigs  of  Prunus  Pissardi.  Iris  pallida  dalmatica  is 
opening  its  top  flowers  now,  and  scenting  the  whole 
garden.  Spirica  astilboides  with  buds  very  forward 
is  against  a  south  wall ;  it  will  be  a  magnificent 
border  plant  if  perfectly  hardy.  Pyrethrums  were 
never  so  fine  as  this  season,  and  Roses  are  lookin 
very  promising.  I  have  had  a  magnificent  crop  of 
flowers  on  the  old  Tortoise-shell  Polyantlras,  with 
each  flower  expanded  as  large  as  a  two-shilling- 
piece. — W.  H.  Blaib,  Cork. 

Lithospermum  Gastoni  is  a  rare  and  little- 
known  species.     It  ))as  erect,  fleshy,  leafy  stems 


4  inches  to  15  inches  high,  which  are  surmounted 
by  a  cluster  of  from  seven  to  nine  large,  bright 
blue,  erect,  fuunel-shaped  flowers,  more  or  less 
suffused  with  red.  It  should  be  grown  in  rich,  but 
well  drained  stony  loam  on  rockwork  or  in  borders 
in  sunny  positions.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  what 
is  really  meant  by  "  well  drained "  and  "  stony 
loam."  I  do  not  mean  well  drained  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  sjjeak  of  a  kitchen  garden  being  well 
drained.  The  compost  should  consist  of  one- 
quarter  nodules  of  stone,  one-half  good  loam,  and 
one-quarter  coarse  sand,  the  whole  well  mixed. 
Then  dig  a  bole  1  foot  deep  and  2  feet  square ;  into 
this  put  4  inches  of  rough  stones  or  any  rough 
material  for  drainage,  fill  up  to  above  the  sur- 
rounding earth  with  the  above  compost,  make  firm, 
and  it  will  be  found  when  the  plant  is  cultivated 
in  this  way  it  will  not  "go  off"  in  winter,  and  will 
not  fail  to  flower  in  early  summer.  There  is  now  <a 
fine  display  of  tliis  beautiful  plant  at  the  York 
nurseries.  They  are  growing  in  pots  ;  consequently 
they  are  very  dwarf,  being  only  from  4  inches  to  (i 
inches  high.  When  planted  out,  however,  they  are 
taller. — R.  PoTTEE. 

The  Cape  Pondweed  (Aponogeton  dis- 
tacliyon). — As  a  water  plant  for  large  or  small 
ponds,  tubs,  or  basins  this  has  no  equal.  It  is  the 
most  accommodating  plant  we  know,  and  wherever 
planted  soon  establishes  itself  by  means  of 
seeds.  This  is  one  of  those  plants  that  even  when 
found  out  of  place  one  never  calls  a  weed,  and  this 
is  often  the  case  with  the  Aponogeton,  as  the 
seedlings  spread  everywhere,  forming  sheets  of  the 
loveliest  green,  dottecl  here  and  there  tliickly  with 
the  curious  white  flowers. — K. 

XiOtus  peliorrhynchus,  growing  up  rafters  in 
the  alpine  liouse  at  Kew,  is  very  handsome  just  now. 
Its  only  fault  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
seems  to  be  its  susceptibility  to  fogs,  whicli  are 
very  hard  on  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  during 
winter  and  early  spring.  Perhaps  housing  it  in  a 
warm,  dry  atmosphere  would  help  it  a  little,  but 
we  are  afraid  tliat  whenever  fogs  are  prevalent  it 
will  prove  difficult  to  manage;  the  large  scarlet 
flowers  in  bunches  are  very  effective,  heiglitened  if 
possible  by  the  abundance  ef  pale  glaucous  foli.-ige 
as  a  backgi-ound.  It  will  make  a  charming  greeu- 
house  plant  suitable  for  rafters  or  pillars. — K. 

Ornithogalum  latifolium. — A  noble  bulbous 
plant  for  rockerj'  or  Ijorder  is  the  broad- leaved  Star 
of  Bethlehem  (O.  latifolium).  It  never  fails  to 
flower,  and  the  stately  stems  with  abundance  of 
large  white  flowers  make  a  handsome  group.  There 
is  no  bulb  just  like  this  one,  and  none,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  take  its  place.  It  comes  in  between  the 
Narcissi,  Fritillaries,  Tulips,  &c.,  and  the  Lilies  later 
on  in  the  season.  Tlie  species  most  nearly  allied,  and 
which  are  also  excellent  companions  to  the  above, 
are  0.  pyramidalis,  bearing  a  compact  head  of 
bloom,  and  O.  pyrenaica,  which,  though  worth 
growing,  is  the  least  attractive  of  the  three. 

Primula  japonica,  one  of  the  grandest  of  the 
hardy  Primroses,  is  at  its  best  just  now.  It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  to  manage,  and  by  far  the  most  suit- 
able for  borders  or  beds,  as  it  is  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Excepting  the  Polyanthus  it  is 
the  only  hardy  species  that  seeds  in  the  open  air 
with  any  freedom,  and  from  a  few  plants  a  large 
colony  may  be  formed  in  one  year.  It  forms  such 
beautifulgroupswhenleft  to  seed  itself,  that  we  never 
touch  it,  and  the  efliect  is  the  most  charming  and 
natural  arrangement  possible.  Another  gem  rarely 
seen  is  the  new  Snowdrop  Primrose  (Primula 
Reidi)  in  flower  now  at  Kew.  The  drooping  pure 
white  flowers,  delicately  scented,  are  very  charm- 
ing when  the  plants  are  healthy.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  long-lived  species,  but  it  is  so  easily  raised 
from  seed  that  tliis  is  immaterial. 

Eremurus  himalaicus.— I  send  you  abloom 
spike  of  Eremurus  himalaicus.  You  may  perhaps  not 
have  seen  it  before.  It  is  figured  inCwrtiss  Botanical 
Matjazine,  but  not  as  it  should  be  ;  the  flower-spike 
has  been  shortened  and  a  back  turn  given  to  the 
leaf,  which  is  quite  wrong.  The  leaf  might  break 
back,  but  will  not  bend.  I  am  a  bit  jealous  over 
this  plant,  as  I  was  tlie  first  to  grow  it  from  seed 
sent  me  froqi  India  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by 


Major  Lloyd  (then  Lieutenant  Thos.  Lloyd,  60th 
Rifles).  I  gave  plants  of  it  to  the  late  Rev.  Harpur 
Crewe  and  Mr.  Gumbleton  ;  both  flowered  it  before 
I  did.  The  entire  spike  measured  G  feet  5  inches  ; 
the.plant  is  quite  hardy,  seldom  dies  out,  so  different 
from  Lilies,  &c.,  and  when  once  it  attains  a  flower- 
ing size  it  blooms  every  year.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  white  variety  that  has  as  yet  been  introduced ; 
many  of  the  others  die  out  after  blooming  and  get 
so  enfeebled,  that  they  do  not  recover  for  a  year  or 
two.  Eremurus  himalaicus  is  a  gi'and  plant  to  cut 
and  stand  in  water.  I  think  it  is  able  at  all  times  to 
speak  for  itself.  It  is  rare,  no  more  perhaps  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  flowering  plants  of  it  in  Britain. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  when  better  known  it  will  be 
appreciated.  I  hope  it  will  travel  safely,  as  I  have 
done  as  much  as  I  could  to  ensure  its  arrival  in 
good  condition. — John  J.  Smyth,  Bathcoursey, 
Ballinacynrra,  Co.  Cork. 

*^*  A  noble  plant.  We  think  the  most  stately 
bloom  of  a  hardy  plant  ever  sent  to  us. — Ed. 

A  noteworthy  Lily  is  one  now  flowering  at 
Kew  under  the  name  of  Lilium  longiflorum  for- 
mosanum ;  it  is  a  native  of  Formosa,  and  is  used 
largely,  we  believe,  in  Hong-Kong  for  decorations. 
There  is  a  group  of  it  in  the  temperate  house,  and 
several  plants  have  been  placed  out  of  doors  on 
the  rockery,  where  the  bold  handsome  flowers  make 
an  imposing  show.  They  are  not  unlike  those  of 
L.  Browni,  quite  as  large,  and  white  inside,  but 
with  the  outer  surface  of  each  of  the  segments 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  band  of  deep  rose.  It 
is  a  strong  grower,  and  is  said  to  force  remarkably 
well. 

The  white  Indigofera  floribunda  is  a  pretty 
shrub,  which  will  do  well  in  all  liut  very  cold  dis- 
tricts if  given  the  shelter  of  a  w.arm  wall.  The 
flowers  are  in  racemes  and  pure  white,  unlike  those 
of  the  typical  plant,  which  are  bright  pink.  There 
are  few  more  beautiful  things  for  a  wall  than  the 
species,  as  it  is  hardier,  we  believe,  than  the  white 
variety,  and  though  generally  seen  against  a  wall 
may  be  grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open.  It  is  a 
Himalayan  shrub,  densely  clotlied  with  feathery 
pinnate  foliage,  from  whicli  peep  out  the  racemes 
of  pink  flowers.  This  is  fairly  well  known  in  gar- 
dens ;  not,  however,  the  white  variety,  to  which  we 
draw  the  attention  of  tree  and  shrub  lovers. 

Fraxinus  Mariesi. — This  is  a  beautiful  species 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Kiu-Kiang,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Maries,  after  whom  it  is 
named,  when  travelling  for  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
in  whose  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  it  is  now  in 
bloom.  It  is  quite  at  home  there,  and  bears  dense 
panicles  of  white  flowers,  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
fragile  in  texture.  The  whole  plant  is  glabrous, 
with  the  exception  of  the  petioles  and  panicle 
branches,  while  the  individual  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  Southern  European 
Flowering  Ash.  It  is  a  charming  tree  and  as  yet 
rare  in  gardens.  Those  who  want  a  beautiful  Ash 
should  plant  it. 

A  beautiful  shrub  in  many  gardens  now  is 
Viburnum  plicatum,  and  in  tlie  Coomlie  Wood  Nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  the  many  plants 
of  it  were  smothered  with  bloom  a  few  days  ago. 
It  has  not  the  delightful  elegance  and  free  growth 
of  the  common  Guelder  Rose,  but  it  is  second  in 
importance  in  the  Viburnum  genus.  The  bush 
spreads  out  stiHly,  and  is  clothed  with  deep  green 
crirapled  foliage  almost  hidden  by  clusters  of  snow- 
white  flowers,  larger  than  those  of  the  common 
Snowball  tree.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  thriving 
well  in  most  gardens,  but  in  very  cold  places  it  is 
apt  to  suffer  in  severe  winters,  so  that  in  localities 
of  this  character  it  should  be  given  a  warm  spot. 
Some  of  the  shoots  bear  over  six  clusters  of  bloom, 
and  it  flowers  when  quite  small.  The  finest  are  on 
plants  grown  against  a  wall,  as  they  are  almost 
double  the  size  of  those  in  the  open  ;  but  although 
we  often  see  it  nailed  and  tied  in,  this  is  not  the 
best  way  to  obtain  the  full  beauty  of  V.  plicatum. 
There  are  many  things  trained  on  walls  that  should 
be  left  to  spread  about  in  their  own  way  unfettered 
by  ties,  and  this  dwarf  Chinese  shrub  is  of  the 
number. 
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A  FERN  WALK. 
The  engraving  herewith  is  a.  charming  spot  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  strong  growing  Ferns 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  but  beautiful  as 
it  is,  I  should  prefer  the  spot  if  the  walks  had 
been  winding  in  and  out,  so  that  fresh  beauties 
.shoidd  be  brought  to  the  eye  at  every  turn. 
This  is  not  a  situation  in  which  to  plant  small 
gi'owing  and  delicate  Ferns,  but  for  strong,  ro- 
bust varieties  it  is  veiy  well  suited,  and  I  often 
wonder  that  Ferns  are  not  more  frequently  used 
beneath  trees,  the  ground  around  which  is  often 
left  bare.  If  water  is  abundant,  the  Royal  or 
flowering  Ferns  might  form  magnificent  groups. 
Not  only  the  indigenous  kind  (0.  regalis),  but 


more  effective  than  in  a  straiglit  line.  There 
are  many  forms  of  exotic  Ferns,  however,  which 
should  be  used,  and  I  have  already  referred  to 
two  genera,  viz.,  North  American  Osmundas 
and  Struthiopteris.  There  is  one  plant,  liow- 
ever,  that  I  would  highly  recommend,  and  that 
is  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  of  our  American 
cousins,  Adiantum  jiedatum  ;  it  withstands 
the  severity  of  our  winters  well  in  our  wood- 
lands, and  it  is  without  exception  the  most  ele- 
gant Fern  grown.  Another  species  from  North 
America  which  can  l)e  planted  with  confidence 
is  Sitololiium  punctilobura,  a  tall  growing  and 
beautiful  kind,  which  will  well  repay  a  large 
space  being  devoted  to  it.  Anchistea  virginica 
is  another  beautiful  plant  inmi  the  same 
country,  and  so  also  are  Lorinseria  areolata  and 
Onoclea   sensibilis,    whilst    we    must    turn    to 


only  species  having  a  distinct  fertile  segment  in 
addition  to  its  barren  sliields  and  its  usually  ac- 
cepted fertile  fronds.  The  species  is  said  to  come 
from  Borneo;  it  is  also  said  to  come  from  the 
Philippines  and  various  islands  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. 

Platycerium  Willincki.  —  A  plant  of  this 
was  shown  in  very  good  form  at  the  Temple  exhi- 
bition by  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale.  I  have, 
however,  had  larger  plants  of  it  myself,  and  can 
testify  to  its  beauty  ;  moreover,  as  Platyceriums 
are  going  out  of  fashion  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  well 
to  remind  my  readers  that  in  this  plant  they  have 
one  of  the  very  be.st  bracket  Ferns  it  is  possible  to 
grow,  and  as  it  produces  suckers  from  its  roots  from 
amongst  the  old  and  barren  shields,  it  soon  forms  a 
large  and  dense  mass.  The  shields  or  sterile  fronds 
are  erect,  rich  bright  green  in  colour ;  the  fertile 
ones  are  usually  produced  in  threes,  pendent,  from 


Fern  walk  at  Ashley  Heath,  Bowdon,  Cheshire.     From  a  pbot'igraph  l)y  F.  Biiden  Bcrgcr. 


all  tlie  North  American  varieties  might  be  used  j 
with  advantage;  they  shiuild  be  massed,   and 
not    scattered    about   indiscriminately.      Here 
also    the  Ostrich-feather  Fern  (Struthiopteris) 
would  form  noble  masses  ;  the  strong-growing 
varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern  and  the  typical  plant 
would  also  form  grand  banks,  but  it  is  the  only 
species  in  the  genus  Asplenium  which  I  would 
recommend    to    be    planted    in   such  a   place. 
Blechnum  Spicant    in   its   typical   form  I  also 
would  plant  near  the  front  :  the  varieties  are, 
as  a  rule,  too  weak  and  slow  growing.     It  is  by 
the    use    of  Lastreas,  Polystichums,  and    the  ' 
numerous  varieties  into  which  these  have  broken  j 
that  the  greatest  effects  can  be  obtained,  plant- 
ing each  particular  kind  according  to  its  stature.  ' 
One  more  gem  an)ung  English  Ferns  is  all  I  can 
recommend,  and  that  is  the  Hart's-tongue  (Sco- 
lopendrium).     This  .should  also  occupy  a  front 
place,    and   in    winding   walks   could   be  made 


Japan  and  China  for  .'^uch  plants  as  Polysti- 
chum  setosum,  P.  concanum,  P.  ordinatum, 
Lastrea  erythrosora,  L.  varia,  L.  podophylla, 
and  L.  Sieboldi  to  give  variety  to  the  scene. 
Amongst  these  beautiful  Ferns  may  be  scat- 
tered seeds  of  the  Foxglove  of  the  woods,  plants 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving.  It  is 
just  the  place  for  it,  and  once  get  it  established 
it  will  take  care  of  itself.  W.  H.  G. 


Platycerium  biforme. —Whilst  speaking  to 
Mr.  Birkenhead  respecting  these  plants,  he  re- 
marked he  wished  he  could  obtain  P.  biforme  in 
the  living  state.  For  this  plant,  which  by  many  is 
said  to  be  in  cultivation  in  many  collections,  I  have 
invariably  found  a  very  dissimilar  plant  always 
substituted,  this  being  none  other  than  P.  Stem- 
aria,  which  has  short  and  bifid  fronds,  whilst  tlie 
true  plant  has  fronds  G  feet  or  more  long,  the 
fertile  division  being  reniform,  stalked,  some  6 
inches  to  a  foot  broad.     It  is,  r.s  far  as  I  know,  the 


2  feet  to  3  feet  in  length,  narrow,  and  divided  into 
narrow  segments.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  which  I 
think  was  introduced  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago  from  Java. 

Gymnogrammas.  —  These  plants  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  Temple  show  in  great  beauty  by  the 
Messrs.  Birkenhead.  The  best  amongst  the  varieties 
is  the  form  of  G.  schizophylla  named  gloriosn,  and 
which  I  have  frequently  noted  as  beiii,?  so  fine  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lavrrence's  collection  at  Burford  Lodge. 
There  were  also  good  examples  of  the  Silver  Fern 
(Peruviana  argyrophylla).  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
plant,  having  a  thick  coat  of  silvery  powder  on  both 
sides.  These  plants  vary  somewhat  in  the  colour 
of  this  powder,  and  tliose  who  have  grown  them 
know  full  well  that  they  sometimes  may  be  found 
with  white,  sulphur,  and  golden  farina  upon  them. 
Knowing  this,  1  was  surprised  to  see  a  plant  of  this 
species  bearing  the  name  of  Mayi  in  the  collection 
of  plants  staged  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton. 
It  is  misleading,  if  "notliing  ehe.     I  have  specimen? 
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of  G.' trifoliata,  probably  the  most  un-Gymno- 
gramma-looking  Fern  in  the  genus,  which  clifier  in 
nothing  else  than  in  one  having  golden,  the  other 
silvery  farina  at  the  base  of  the  fronds. — W.  H.  G. 

Platycerium  Wallichi.  —  This  is  a  species 
from  the  Malay  I'ouiiisula  which  has  never  yet  graced 
our  plant  stoves.  It  is  not  well  known.  It  has  broad 
'knd  erect  barren  shields,  which  are  deeply  lobed  ;  the 
fertile  fronds,  mostly  produced  in  pairs,  are  thick  and 
fleshy  in  texture,  the  under  side  woolly. 

Platycerium  angolense  is  a  siugular  species 
which  I  have  only  seen  in  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Dr. 
Welwitsch,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  its  liaving  been 
found  by  any  otlier  person ;  it  had  a  broadly  cuneate 
fertile  frond.  The  barreii  shields  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  P.  Stemraaria,  which  produces  suckers  from  its 
roots  and  which  has  now  become  a  common  plant  in 
our  collections. — W.  H.  G. 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Vineries. 
Eaely  Grapes  now  ripe  must  have  more  air  and 
less  fire  heat,  the  latter  being  regulated  by  external 
conditions,  which  may  necessitate  warming  the 
pipes,  the  better  to  counteract  condensation  of 
moisture,  and  to  prevent  the  temperature  from 
falling  below  5(i'  to  60°  through  the  night.  Allow 
all  the  laterals  to  run  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
shading  the  black  varieties  and  keeping  the  roots 
in  action,  as  we  still  have  a  summer  before  us,  and 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  leaf  injured  or  prematurely 
ripened.  Clear,  if  practicable,  certain  parts  of  the 
house  or  portions  of  each  Vine  when  cutting  is 
commenced,  and  well  syringe  the  foliage  every 
evening  as  the  Grapes  are  removed.  Also  damp 
the  floors  once  or  twice  on  fine  days,  as  Grapes  at 
this  season  not  only  stand,  but  require  a  great  deal 
more  atmospheric  moisture  than  would  be  good  for 
thera  in  the  autumn,  when  the  bunches  are  larger 
and  daylight  is  decreasing.  When  black  varieties 
are  quite  ripe  their  colour  may  be  preserved  by 
very  light  shading  for  a  few  hours  on  bright  days, 
whilst  white  ones  will  be  improved  by  moderate 
exposure  to  sun  and  light.  Moderate,  I  repeat,  as 
I  have  seen  tender  skinned  varieties,  like  Foster's 
Seedling,  badly  scalded  when  the  laterals  have  been 
suddenly  removed  before  the  berries  were  quite  ripe. 

Successinnal  crops  now  changing  colour  should 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air  through  the  first  part  of 
the  day,  with  or  without  fire  heat,  to  prevent  sudden 
depressions  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  clouds. 
On  bright  warm  days  the  fires  may  be  stopped  for 
several  hours,  but  they  must  be  started  early  in  the 
afternoon,  as  it  will  be  wise  to  maintain  a  brisk 
heat  when  the  house  is  shut  up  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  About  this  stage  give  the  inside 
borders  their  last  liberal  supply  of  tepid  liquid  and 
add  more  light  mulching  to  prevent  the  surface 
roots  from  becoming  too  dry.  This  watering  may 
not  carry  the  Grapes  to  the  finish,  but  constant 
damping  will  be  found  a  great  lielpto  roots,  foliage, 
and  fruit,  which  never  colours  well  when  the  atmo- 
sjjhere  is  kept  too  dry. 

Earhj  Muscats,  having  stoned,  should  be  looked 
over  with  the  scissors  for  the  last  time,  and  if  any 
berries  are  lagging  behind,  if  practicable  they  must 
be  removed.  Allow  the  laterals  free  licence  by 
stopping  and  tying  down  the  strongest  only  and 
letting  the  weakest  run.  Give  the  inside  roots 
generous  liquid  or  weak  guano  water,  also  add  a 
little  when  charging  the  evaporating  pans,  and  aid 
swelling  by  closing  early  with  sun  heat  and  keep- 
ing the  atmosphere  moist.  As  this  crop  cannot  be 
ripe  too  early,  forcing  may  now  be  carried  on  in  a 
temperature  ranging  from  70°  at  night  with  a  chink 
of  fresh  air,  80°  to  85°  through  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  and  90°  after  the  house  is  closed. 

Late  Jionses  of  Muscats,  Lady  Downe's  and  kindred 
varieties  intended  for  autumn  and  winter  use  must 
be  extra  well  tliinned,  not  by  devoting  two  minutes 
to  a  pound,  but  by  going  carefully  over  them  three 
times  at  intervals  from  setting  until  they  are  stoned. 
Lady  Downe's,  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling, and  Alicante  which  set  a  profusion  of  tiny 


berries  should  be  well  cleaned  as  soon  as  those  pro- 
perly fertilised  begin  to  swell,  when  the  expert 
may  follow  with  his  seven-league  scissors  at  Jersey 
speed.  Grapes  should  never  be  watered  during  the 
time  they  are  in  flower,  neither  should  the  laterals 
be  hard  pinched,  but  once  the  crop  is  thinned  they 
may  bo  well  fed  and  generously  treated  with  mois- 
ture and  heat,  care  being  taken  that  the  houses  are 
opened  very  early  on  fine  mornings,  allowed  to  rise 
steadily  with  increased  ventilation  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached  at  noon,  reduced  in  the  same  ratio, 
and  finally  closed  with  a  Muscat  heat  of  85°  to  90° 
pretty  early  in  tlie  afternoon.  When  a  bad  season 
has  been  discounted  by  starting  these  Grapes  extra 
early,  the  time  is  at  hand  for  observing  conditions 
which  will  moderate  if  they  do  not  entirely  prevent 
the  tendency  to  scalding  so  prevalent  when  the 
days  are  catcliing  and  nights  cold.  Neglect  for 
a  few  days  often  mars  the  best  bunches,  and  yet 
scalding — hardly  a  disease— can  be  avoided  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  temperature  which  will  pre- 
vent the  berries  from  becoming  cold  through  the 
night,  and  abundant  ventilation  through  the  day. 
The  house,  in  fact,  should  be  converted  into  a  warm 
greenhouse  throughout  the  stoning  process  which 
extends  over  about  three  weeks,  and  during  that 
period  the  egress  of  moisture  should  never  be 
checked  by  having  the  top  ventilators  closed. 

CUCUMBEES. 

When  small  compartments  are  devoted  to  Cu- 
cumbers and  Melons,  the  provider  for  private  fami- 
lies will  do  well  to  have  fresh  maiden  plants  in  one 
or  other  constantly  rising  to  a  fruiting  condition, 
wliilst  others  worked  at  high  pressure  can  be  cleared 
out  before  they  become  infested  with  spider.  Young 
plants  are  easily  trained  and  manipulated;  they  give 
the  finest  fruit,  always  look  fresh  and  creditable, 
and,  being  clean,  one  can  move  from  them  to  other 
departments  without  becoming  a  migration  agent. 
Their  summer  culture,  moreover,  is  extremely 
simple,  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  lime  rubble 
thrown  togetlier  in  the  roughest  manner  possible 
suiting  thera  admirably ;  whilst  tepid  water  for 
the  roots  and  copious  syringing  are  all  that  is 
wanted  in  the  way  of  liquid,  certainly  until  they 
get  into  full  bearing.  Fire-heat  being  objectionable, 
the  less  of  this  the  better ;  hence  the  importance  of 
paying  attention  to  the  preparation  of  fermenting 
material  for  keeping  the  roots  warm,  the  atmo- 
sphere humid,  and  the  air  temperature  at  a  suitable 
figure.  Fresli  stable  litter  thoroughly  worked  and 
Oak  leaves  harvested  last  autumn,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, make  the  best  of  beds  for  giving  bottom-heat, 
but  being  apt  to  become  violent,  they  should  be 
turned  two  or  three  times  before  they  are  taken  in, 
and  then  excessive  fermentation  may  be  prevented 
by  very  firm  treading  and  ramming.  Wlien  satis- 
factory, thick  sods,  grass  side  downwards,  should  be 
laid  longitudinally  along  the  bed,  a  good  distance 
from  the  top  heat  pipes,  and  upon  this  plateau  the 
rough  compost  may  be  laid  in  lofty  cones  or  narrow 
ridges.  In  planting,  see  that  the  balls  are  very 
moist  and  sliglitly  broken  by  pressure  in  the  hands 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  retaining  a  spiral  position ; 
indeed,  if  at  all  root-bound,  they  should  not  be  used, 
as  younger  plants  raised  on  squares  of  turf  will 
beat  them  in  quicker  growth  and  greater  fertility. 
Twenty  to  thirty  square  feet  of  trellis  is  none  too 
much  for  each  plant  to  occupy,  and  shading  being 
objectionable,  as  well  as  troublesome,  this  should 
be  quite  18  inches  from  the  glass  at  the  outset,  with 
convenience  for  dropping  it  still  lower  in  July  and 
August.  Fresh  air  will  then  circulate  freely  above 
as  well  as  below  the  leaves,  which,  by  the  way, 
should  be  well  bathed  with  tepid  water  from  the 
outside  at  least  three  times  a  week  in  hot  weather. 
Started  and  treated  in  this  way,  summer  Cucumbers 
will  give  very  little  trouble,  as  they  will  be  fresh, 
free,  and  healthy — conditions  opposed  to  insects 
and  mildew. 

The  Steawbeeey. 

Once  more  the  plants  which  produce  this  whole- 
some and  delicious  fruit  are  in  full  flower,  and 
never,  perhaps,  were  they  so  abundantly  full  of 
promise.  The  winter,  just  cold  enough  to  give 
them  a  decided  check,  has  been  followed  by  most 
genial    weatlier,    and    although    at    the    present 


moment  we  are  hardly  out  of  the  wood,  the  steady 
and  much  needed  showers  lead  us  to  think  the 
flowers  will  escape  frost.  If  they  do,  the  blossom 
being  so  plentiful  and  fine,  growers  enabled  to  test 
the  new  varieties  against  the  old  will  be  in  a 
position  to  set  at  rest  the  opinion  now  gaining 
ground,  that  quality  has  been  sacrificed  to  size 
and  earliness.  These  two  qualities  of  qualities,  as 
they  can  be  called,  may  be  advantageous  to  growers 
for  market,  who  will  draw  good  prices  from  con- 
sumers living  in  towns,  but  owners  of  gardens  who 
have  tasted  the  finest  Pines,  Queens,  and  Hoggs 
will  place  their  veto  on  broad  breadths  of  the  new 
so  long  as  the  latter  can  be  well  grown.  Very  fine 
fruit  all  desire  and  all  should  have,  indeed  all 
might  have,  if  the  high  culture  given  to  the  new 
were  as  carefully  and  systematically  devoted  to 
the  older  sorts.  Mere  size,  indeed,  is  becoming 
quite  a  deteriorating  factor  in  the  fruit  as  well  as 
the  vegetable  garden,  as  "  A.  D."  some  time  ago 
pointed  out  in  his  article  upon  prodigious  Onions, 
so  useless  for  everyday  use  in  ordinary  households, 
so  full  of  waste,  and  so  difficult  to  keep  when 
grown.  But  returning  to  Strawberries,  there  is,  I 
suppose,  a  line  which  divides  the  mediocre  from 
the  fine,  and  that  line,  I  venture  to  think,  no  grower 
should  try  to  exceed,  especially  when  Queens, 
Hoggs,  Paxtons,  and  Presidents  can  be  grown  to 
average  an  ounce  each  without  becoming  coarse, 
hollow  and  pithy.  A  dish  of  James  Veitch  or 
Noble  made  up  of  berries  weighing  2  ounces  each 
may  fill  ordinary  visitors  to  shows  with  wonder, 
but  the  owners  of  private  gardens  who  expect 
choice  quality  two  or  three  times  a  day  will  none 
of  these  obesities,  so  long  as  they  can  get  the  sorts 
I  have  named  twenty  to  thirty  to  the  pound.  This 
being  so,  hybridisers,  without  loss  of  time,  should, 
put  to  themselves  the  following  pertinent  questions  : 
Are  we  working  for  the  real  and  lasting  improve- 
ment of  the  Strawberry  ?  Have  we  yet  raised  any- 
thing to  approach  the  British  Queen  ?  or,  like 
raisers  of  Melons,  are  we  making  a  third-rate  hash 
from  which  good  judges  will  turn  with  disappoint- 
ment, and  seek  to  restore  the  tone  of  tlie  palate  by 
feasting  on  good  old  sorts,  which  will  stand  when 
the  froth  lias  passed  away  1  W.  C. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Gebenhouse.  —  Heaths.  —  Amongst  the  best 
Heaths  are  the  two  yellowrflowered  kinds,  E.  de- 
pressa  and  E.  Cavendishi.  The  first-named,  espe- 
cially, is  a  long-lived  plant,  often  lasting  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  It  is  a  slow  grower  and  a  free 
bloomer,  provide<l  the  wood  is  well  matured.  Un- 
less the  plants  are  stood  out  of  doors  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  say  from  tlie  present  time  up 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  they  rarely 
bloom  well.  Choose  a  place  where  tliey  will  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  bed  of  sifted  coal- 
ashes  should  be  provided  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon. 
This  is  necessary  to  keep  out  worms,  and  in  dry 
weather  the  moisture  that  rises  from  it  will  benefit 
the  plants.  This  Heath  seldom  produces  a  full 
crop  of  flowers  oftener  than  once  in  two  years, 
but  the  length  of  time  the  bloom  lasts  fresh  — eiglit 
or  nine  weeks — compensates  for  this.  Plants  that 
require  more  root-room  should  have  a  shift  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  weather  begins  to  get  cooler,  or 
the  work  may  be  delayed  until  early  in  the  spring. 
E.  Cavendishi  should  have  the  flowers  picked 
off  immediately  tliey  have  begun  to  get  shabby, 
and  if  there  is  the  means  of  keeping  the  plants  a 
little  closer  and  warmer  for  six  weeks  than  ordinal  y 
greenhouse  stock  require,  it  will  help  the  growth. 
It  should  be  stood  out  of  doors.  Young  stock,  or 
any  that  have  not  flowered  much  during  tlie  spring, 
and  wliich  have  consequently  already  made  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  growth,  may  now  be  turned  out 
in  the  open. 

E.  VENTElcosA.— Of  the  ventricosa  varieties,  v. 
coccinea  minor  and  v.  grandiflora  should  be  grown 
by  everyone  who  has  a  greenhouse.  They  are  pro- 
fuse bloomers,  and  as  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom 
the  flowers  sliould  at  once  be  picked  ofl'.  If  allowed 
to  remain,  seed  will  form  quickly,  the  development 
of  which  will  tend  to  further  exhaust  tlie  plants, 
which  are  already  weakened  by  flowering.    After- 
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wards  keep  them  under  gloss  till  the  end  of  July, 
when  they  could  be  stood  out  of  doors. 

Late  summeb  and  autumn  -  flowering 
Heaths. — Amongst  the  best  of  these  are  E.  Par- 
nientieri  rosea,  E.  Austiniana,  E.  Marnockiana,  and 
E.  Irbyana.  They  grow  freely  and  come  into 
bloom  when  greenhouse  flowers  are  not  over  plenti- 
ful. The  plants  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  in 
a  house  or  pit,  where  they  will  be  under  the  influence 
of  full  light,  plenty  of  air  being  admitted  both  night 
and  day. 

Camellias. — The  bad  condition  of  Camellias  is 
brought  on  in  various  ways  :  Insuflicient  thinning  of 
the  buds,  overcrowding  of  the  plants  in  d.ark  houses, 
especially  during  the  time  of  growth  ;  dryness  of 
the  soil  in  the  lower  part  of  the  balls,  and  insuffi- 
cient pot  room.  Any  of  these  conditions  will  re- 
duce the  plants  to  the  state  in  question.  Where 
any  plants  are  suffering  from  want  of  pot  room, 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  giving  them  a  shift. 
The  time  when  repotting  gives  the  least  check  is 
just  as  the  season's  growth  has  become  partially 
lirm,  and  the  flower-buds  are  seen  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoots.  The  root-fibres  are  so  delicate 
that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  old  drainage 
crocks  without  breaking  many,  and  it  is  when  the 
growth  has  reached  the  stage  named  that  the  in- 
jury has  least  effect  on  it  and  on  the  flowering. 
Spring  potting,  that  is  done  just  before  the  shoot 
growth  begins  to  move,  often  ends  in  the  loss  of 
the  ensuing  crop  of  bloom  through  the  injury  that 
the  roots  receive.  In  potting  Camellias,  when  the 
plants  are  in  good  health,  it  is  well  to  give  pots 
large  enough  to  keep  them  going  (with  the  help  of 
manure  water)  for  some  time.  Good  rich  turfy 
loam,  with  sand,  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the 
amount  which  the  loam  contains  naturally,  is  the 
best  soil  for  Camellias,  except  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  have  got  out  of  condition  at  the  roots.  For 
such,  a  portion  of  fibrous  peat  may  be  mixed  with 
the  loam.  Use  the  potting  lath  freely,  so  as  to 
make  the  new  material  solid  enough  to  prevent  the 
water  passing  off  through  it  and  leaving  the  balls 
dry.  After  potting,  keep  the  house  a  little  closer 
than  ordinary.  This  will  encourage  the  roots  to 
move  freely.  Continue  to  syringe  the  plants  that 
have  been  repotted,  daily  for  a  few  weeks,  by  which 
means  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  so  much 
water  to  the  soil  for  the  time  being. 

Camellias,  plantins  out.— Where  the  plants 
are  to  be  put  out  in  beds,  there  is  no  better  time  for 
the  work  than  when  tlie  growth  is  in  the  condition 
such  as  advised  for  potting.  In  the  case  of  these, 
the  first  essential  is  to  ram  the  new  soil  all  round 
the  balls,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  solid.  The  balls 
should  be  pl.aced  about  2  inches  or  3  inches  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  new  matC' 
rial  may  form  a  dam  round  it.  This  will  prevent 
any  possibility  of  the  balls  getting  dry.  Camellias 
that  have  got  into  a  weakly,  feeble  condition  will 
be  improved  by  being  planted  out.  In  this  way 
they  gain  strength  fast  at  the  roots,  and  usually 
break  new  growth  freely  from  the  old  wood  the 
second  or  third  year  after  being  turned  out.  After- 
wards, if  need  be,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  put  into 
pots  or  tubs. 

Stove. — Gardenias. —Old  plants  of  Gardenia 
are  apt  to  get  thin  and  straggling  if  under-potted. 
This  can  be  easily  remedied  if  as  soon  as  the  spring 
flowering  is  over  the  branches  are  cut  in  freely.  The 
plants  will  then  break  back  from  the  old  wood.  To 
help  them  to  do  this  keep  the  atmosphere  close  and 
moist  and  the  temperature  warm.  In  a  few  weeks 
they  will  have  made  enough  growth  to  require  pot- 
ting. If  there  is  any  loose  soil  about  the  tops  of 
the  balls  unoccupied  by  roots  it  should  be  got  rid 
of.  Any  roots  that  have  got  into  a  matted  state 
down  in  the  drainage  should  be  cut  away,  and  pots 
two  sizes  larger  ought  to  be  given.  In  a  stove  tem- 
perature the  plants  will  move  rapidly.  Let  them 
have  plenty  of  light  so  as  to  keep  the  wood  strong 
and  short-jointed.  Gardenias  treated  in  this  way 
can  be  got  into  condition  for  flowering  in  the 
winter.  Young  plants  that  were  struck  last  au- 
tumn or  early  in  the  spring  should  be  shifteil  on. 
Do  not  stint  them  for  root  room.  The  greatest  difli- 


culty  that  attends  the   cultivation  of  Gardenias  is 
keeping  down  insects,  especially  mealy  bug. 

Cleeodendron  Balfouki. — Not  the  least  of 
the  merits  possessed  liy  this  Clerodendron  is  that  it 
is  quickly  grown  up  from  cuttings  to  a  useful  size. 
And,  in  addition,  the  plants  last  a  number  of  years 
when  properly  treated.  It  is  the  most  useful  when 
grown  as  a  pot  specimen  with  the  top  tr.ained  to  a 
trellis  during  the  the  time  of  blooming.  So  man- 
aged the  plants  can  be  moved  to  cooler  quarters 
when  in  flower.  Whilst  the  summer's  growth  is 
lieing  made  it  will  not  do  to  train  the  shoots  to 
any  support  of  the  description  named.  So  long  as 
shoot-extension  goes  on  they  must  be  kept  in  an 
ascending  position.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  out 
of  bloom  tlie  branches  should  be  cut  back  to  within 
(i  feet  or  8  feet  of  the  bottom,  after  wliich  they 
should  be  stood  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperatinc, 
and  be  syringed  overhead  daily.  As  soon  as  the 
new  shoots  are  fairly  broken  the  plants  should 
be  turned  out,  liave  most  of  the  old  soil  removed, 
straggling  roots  cut  away  and  be  repotted, 
giving  pots  proportionate  to  the  size  the  plants 
have  attained.  A  l(j-inch  or  18-inch  pot  is  big 
enough  for  the  largest  specimen.  As  the  shoots 
extend,  train  them  to  thin  strings  run  up  under 
the  glass.  In  this  way  the  plants  give  little  trouble, 
as  from  their  position  they  are  easily  kept  free  from 
insects  by  a  daily  use  of  the  syringe.  The  soil 
shoulil  consist  of  four  parts  good  loam  to  one  of 
rotten  manure,  finely  sifted,  and  sand  enough  to 
keep  the  whole  in  a  sufficiently  porous  condition. 

T.  B. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Successional  runner  Beans.— On  shallow,  hot 
soils  the  earliest  rows  are  liable  to  become  ex- 
hausted long  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  a  continuous  supply  of  tender 
pods,  a  row  or  rows,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  place,  ought  to  be  sown  about  the  first  week 
in  June.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  good  depth  of 
well  manured  soil  for  the  plants  to  root  down  into, 
plenty  of  moisture  being  supplied  during  hot 
weather,  the  earliest  rows  may  continue  productive 
till  cut  down  by  frosts.  In  this  matter  cultivators 
ought  to  be  guided  somewhat  by  previous  experi- 
ence, but  in  any  case  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for 
any  emergency,  and  late-sown  rows  are  generally 
serviceable.  Either  sow  in  shallow  trenches  with 
abundance  of  solid  manure  mixed  with  the  soil, 
or  give  the  Beans  the  benefit  of  freely  manured 
trenched  ground.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  well 
moisten  previous  to  sowing  the  seed,  covering  the 
latter  with  not  less  than  3  inches  of  dry,  fine  mould. 

Staking  Beans. — Runner  Beans  have  come  up 
strongly  and  quickly  commenced  forming  running 
growth.  This  appears  to  be  the  general  experience, 
and  unless  the  plants  are  freely  thinned  out  there 
will  soon  be  a  thicket  of  growth,  but  only  a  light  crop 
of  pods.  These  crowded  rows  are  the  first  to  col- 
lapse in  dry  weather,  those  more  thinly  grown  also 
producing  larger  clusters  of  fine  straight  pods. 
Whether  the  plants  are  in  either  double  or  single 
rows  they  may  well  be  thinned  to  a  distance  of 
12  inches  apart,  one  strong  plant  being  ample  for 
each  pole  or  staiie.  If  there  are  any  blanks,  these 
may  be  maile  good  by  transplanting  some  of  the 
thinnings,  and  we  have  frequently  had  to  form 
whole  rows  with  moved  plants.  They  naturally 
experience  the  least  check  if  transplanted  when 
in  a  moist  state  at  the  roots  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  trowel.  Stakes  or  poles  of  almost  any  length 
may  be  used.  If  short  ones,  such  as  may  be  ob- 
tained from  fagot  wood,  are  used,  then  must  the 
running  growth  be  frequently  stopped  after  they 
have  reached  the  tops,  while  taU  stakes,  or  say  any 
from  ti  feet  to  IS  feet  in  height,  ought  to  be  strongly 
braced  together  with  other  stakes  and  tar  twine,  or 
a  strong  wind  may  upset  the  lot.  Tliose  staked 
early  are  the  least  liable  to  be  injured  by  June 
frosts. 

Staking  kidney  or  dwarf  Beans.- Dwarf 
Beans  are  not  often  staked  or  supported  in  any 
way  beyond,  perhaps,  being  rather  heavily  moulded 
up,  but  they  well  repay  for  a  little  extra  trouble 
being  taken  with  them.    Especially  is  it  advisable 


to  stake  them  if  long  clean  pods  are  required  for 
exhibition.  Some  varieties,  notably  Canadian 
Wonder,  if  stakes  are  placed  to  them  will  de- 
velop a  semi-ninning  habit,  and  attain  a  height  of 
about  3  feet.  This  class  of  Bean  again  ought  to 
be  freely  thinned  out,  the  stronger  growers  if  kept 
from  il  inches  to  12  inches  apart,  or  even  still  more 
isolated,  becoming  very  bushy,  and  producing  large 
pods  in  profusion.  Each  ra.ay  have  a  short  stake, 
or  short  Pea  stakes  can  be  placed  thinly  on  each 
side  of  the  rows.  If  extra  straight  young  pods 
are  wanted  for  the  August  shows,  now  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  seed  of  either  Canadian  Wonder  or 
Giant  Negro  Longpod. 

Brussels  Sprouts.- These  require  a  rather  long 
period  of  growth,  and  ought  now  to  be  got  out 
where  they  arc  to  remain.  They  should  have  a 
fairly  rich,  yet  firm  root  run,  this  promoting  a 
sturdy  productive  growth,  while  loose  rich  ground 
causes  the  plants  to  grow  rankly,  and  to  produce 
large  loose  sprouts.  If  they  are  put  out  on  a  clear 
breadth  of  ground,  the  rows  ought  to  be  fully  30 
inches  apart,  3  feet  being  none  too  much  for  the 
stronger  growers,  the  plants  being  2  feet  asunder  in 
the  rows.  In  many  gardens  it  is  now  the  practice 
to  plant  Brussels  Sprouts  between  Potatoes,  the 
latter  being  cleared  off  long  before  the  former  re- 
quire all  the  space.  Only  quick-maturing  short- 
topped  varieties  of  Potatoes  are  suitable  for  this 
method  of  double  cropping,  and  the  rows  of  these 
ought  to  be  not  less  than  3  feet  apart,  another  (! 
inches  answering  still  better.  It  is  quite  useless  to 
plant  between  rows  less  than  those  distances  apart, 
as  the  haulm  is  apt  to  smother  all  intervening  crops. 
Autumn  Broccoli. — If  Veitch's  Autumn  Pro- 
tecting, Michaelmas  White,  or  other  good  early 
Broccoli  are  planted  now,  these  should  give  fine 
hearts  in  close  succession  to  the  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower.  We  invariably  plant  the  first-named 
very  extensively,  no  other  Broccoli  affording  such 
a  long  and  valuable  succession  of  superior  hearts. 
Two  or  three  large  plantations  are  made,  and  from 
these  we  cut  from  October  to  January  inclusive,  the 
later  batches  being  lifted  and  stored  under  cover  of 
some  kind.  It  is  far  from  being  a  hardy  variety  ; 
in  fact,  it  will  not  stand  much  more  frost  than  the 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower ;  nor  will  any  method 
of  culture  much  alter  this  character  for  the  better. 
This  being  so,  there  is  no  great  wisdom  in  giving  it 
very  firm  clear  ground,  the  better  plan  being  to  re- 
serve this  for  the  later  varieties  and  to  put  out  the 
Autumn  Protecting  between  widely  disposed  rows 
of  Potatoes.  Plant  them  2  feet  apart  in  the  row,  tak- 
ing care  to  fi.x  them  well,  and  water  in,  soot  and  lime 
dusted  about  them  serving  to  protect  from  slugs. 

Borecole  and  sprouting  Broccoli.— If  the 
plants  are  large  enough  and  the  ground  ready  for 
their  reception,  these  may  well  be  planted  at  once. 
There  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  grown  too 
large,  and  all  are  among  the  hardiest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  winter  green  crops.  As  a  rule,  the  Green 
Curled  or  Scotch  Kale  is  most  preferred,  the  heart- 
ing forms  being  especially  good,  but  the  Cottager's 
Kale  is  exceptionally  hardy  and  productive,  while 
the  Asparagus  Kale  is  both  very  hardy  and  late,  this 
sometimes  doing  good  service  at  a  time  when  green 
food  is  often  scarce.  A  row  of  the  variegated  or 
garnishing  presents  an  attractive  appearance,  many 
of  the  forms  being  very  handsome.  Sprouting  Broc- 
coli is  the  hardiest  form  of  Broccoli  in  cultivation^ 
and  is  well  worthy  of  being  grown  in  every  garden 
Savoys. — As  a  rule  these  are  raised  and  got  out  far 
too  early  in  southern  districts,  at  any  rate  large  and 
early  heads  being  comparatively  of  little  value.  It 
is  during  the  winter  mouths  when  they  are  most 
appreciated,  but  if  planted  early  in  June  there  is 
seldom  many  fit  for  use  then,  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
probalily  having  been  wasted.  Ours  will  not  be  lit 
to  transplant  for  another  month.  If  an  early  sup- 
ply is  needed,  plant  one  or  more  of  the  Tom  Thumb 
section,  the  quality  of  these  being  good  quite  early 
in  the  season.  They  may  be  put  out  12  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  not  being  long  on  the  ground 
are  not  particularly  injurious  if  grown  on  fruit 
borders. 

Tomatoes. — When  these  are  first  turned  out  of 
their  pots  and  planted  against  sunny  walls,  fences, 
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or  temporary  shelters,  the}'  are  usually  in  a  much- 
starved  root-bound  state.  In  order  to  quickly  re- 
cover them  from  this  unsatisfactory  condition  some- 
what liberal  treatment  is  needed  at  the  outset.  Not 
only  ought  they  to  be  firmly  surrounded  by  a  little 
fresh  and  fairly  rich  loaiuy  compost,  but  care  should 
be  subsequently  taken  to  prevent  the  old  balls  of 
soil  and  roots  from  becoming  very  dry,  till  such 
times  as  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  their 
new  quarters.  After  they  are  once  got  into  a 
healthy  vigorous  condition,  it  may  perhaps  answer 
better  to  give  no  more  water,  comparative  dryness 
and  warmth  at  the  roots  promoting  a  sturdy,  fruit- 
ful growth.  A  mulching  of  short  manure  or  half- 
deoa3'ed  leaves  should  be  given  early.  W.  I. 


Flower  Garden. 


IRISES. 
What  a  wealth  of  beauty  there  i.s  in  this  nume- 
rous and  widely  distributed  race  of  plants,  and 
how  much  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  they 
tend  to  the  ornamentation  of  our  gardens,  al- 
though it  is  only  in  tolerably  large  ones  that 
they  can  be  grown  as  tliey  deserve  to  be.  From 
the  time  that  the  charming  little  reticulata  opens 
its  Violet-scented  flowers  on  to  the  later 
flowering  Kiempferi  section,  they  give  us  a 
succe3.sion  of  beautiful  and  in  many  instances 
very  striking  flowers — in  some,  such  as  susi- 
ana,  of  the  strangest  character ;  some  very 
dwarf,  some  stately  in  their  beauty,  but  all 
more  or  less  commanding  the  admiration  of 
lovers  of  flowers. 

It  would  ill  become  one  who  professes  to  no 
botanical  knowledge  to  enter  into  this  portion 
of  the  subject,  but  I  may  look  at  them  from 
the  gardener's  point  of  view,  and  in  any  notes 
on  them  that  I  may  give  I  only  relate  my  own 
experience,  and  suggest  as  useful  those  which 
I  have  found  to  be  so  in  my  own  garden.  My 
.small  garden  is  deficient  in  moist  places,  such 
as  many  of  them  love,  but  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  many  of  them  can  make  themselves 
quite  happy  even  where  their  natural  condi- 
tions of  situation  cannot  be  given  them.  Most 
of  them  are  free  flowering,  and  although  the 
individual  bloom,s  are  short-lived,  yet  as  there 
are  several  produced  upon  the  spike,  they  will 
last  some  considerable  time.  The  skill  of  tlie 
hybridiser  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  many  of 
the  classes  into  which  they  have  been  divided, 
and  in  most  instances  the  children  have  (jut- 
stripped  in  beauty  those  from  which  they  have 
been  derived.  As  many  of  them  are  now  in 
flower,  it  will  be  a  good  time  to  look  through 
tlie  collections  which  are  scattered  over  the 
country  and  make  such  selections  as  may  either 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  collection,  or  else  such 
new  varieties  as  may  enrich  those  already  pos- 
sessed. As  in  many  other  cases,  the  same 
names  are  not  to  be  found  in  many  catalogues, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  better  and  safer  to  select 
some  one  grower  and  obtain  his  flowers,  adding 
only  from  other  sources  such  as  have  been  seen 
and  ncited,  otherwise,  as  I  know  it  is  in  Pansies 
and  other  flowers,  you  may  get  the  same  they 
saved,  only  under  difl'erent  name.s. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  members  of  this 
extensive  family  delight  in  moisture,  and  with 
some  no  more  fitting  place  can  be  found  for 
them  than  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes,  or 
streams.  We  all  know  where  to  look  for  the 
common  Flag  of  our  English  meadows,  and  so 
no  place  suits  so  well  the  beautiful  Japanese 
group  of  I.  K;empferi  as  the  borders  of  a  pond, 
wliere  it  can  send  its  roots  into  the  water,  and 
thus  be  secure  against  any  drought  however 
severe.  There  are,  however,  several  which 
thrive  equally  well  in  the  open  exposed  to  the 


sun  and  not  supplied  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  Some  are  of  very  dwarf  character  and 
take  up  little  room  in  our  gardens,  while  others 
are  so  large  and  vigorous,  that  a  number  of 
them  can  only  be  grown  where  the  garden  is 
large.  Very  early  in  the  spring  I  find  in  a 
damp  spot  on  my  small  rookery  the  lovely  blue 

Ibis  hbticulata,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
deliciously  sweet-scented,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
flowering  in  the  open  ground  in  March.  The 
foliage  is  Rush-like,  and  when  the  plant  is  in 
flower  is  about  the  same  height,  but  goes  on  in- 
creasing until  it  reaches  llj  inches  or  18  inches. 
This  species  is  also  excellent  for  early  spring  flower- 
ing in  pots. 

I.  PUMILA,  sometimes  called  the  Crimean  Iris,  is 
very  dwarf  and  often  varying  in  its  colours — dark 
Ijurple,  blue,  flesh-white,  &c.  It  flowers  when  in  a 
very  dwarf  state,  often  at  4  inches,  and  even  on 
very  favourable  soils  not  exceeding  10  inches.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  particular  as  to  the  situation  in 
which  it  grows.  I  have  it  in  my  garden  in  a  very  hot 
and  dry  place,  where  it  flowers  well,  while  I  have 
it  also  in  a  damp  spot  on  my  rockery  where  it  seems 
equally  at  home,  thus  showing  itself,  like  many 
garden  plants,  accommodating  in  its  character. 

I.  FLOEENTINA. — A  very  beautiful  flower,  white, 
shaded  with  blue  and  yellow,  very  dwarf,  and  with 
a  lovely  satin-like  gloss  on  the  petals.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  plant  to  manage,  and  when  once  esta- 
blished it  will  continue  flowering  from  year  to 
year.  The  well-known  orris-root  is  prepared  from 
its  roots. 

I.  IBEEICA. — A  very  remarkable  looking  flower  ; 
the  lower  petals  are  of  a  dark  crimson-purple, 
spotted  with  black,  fully  G  inches  or  7  inches  in 
length.  I  have  not  been  successful  in  growing  this 
very  curious  Iris  in  the  open  air.  I  asked  Professor 
M.  Foster,  our  great  Iris  authority,  about  it.  He 
kindly  sent  me  a  clump  and  told  me  to  plant  it  in 
;i  very  hot  and  dry  place  on  my  rockery.  This  I 
did,  but  without  nmch  success.  Even  in  pots  I 
have  not  succe(Mlo(l  well  with  it.  I  can  get  it  to 
flower  the  first  year  well  enough,  but  after  that, 
although  it  grows,  it  does  not  send  up  flowering 
stems. 

I.  SD.SIANA. — This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  our  hardy  flowers.  The  colour  looks  almost 
black,  so  thickly  is  the  white  ground  covered  with 
dense  lines  of  brown  and  deep  lilac,  while  the  centre 
of  the  lower  petal  is  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of 
brownish-black  hairs,  giving  it  a  very  singular 
aj)pearance.  This  is  sometimes  called  in  the  cata- 
logues ch.-dccdonica.  I  have  found  it  by  no  means 
an  easy  plant  to  flower.  Like  iberica,  it  does  very 
well  for  the  first  year,  but  after  that,  although  it 
makes  growth,  it  refuses  to  flower.  There  must  be 
some  treatment  neccs.sary  for  it  which  I  have  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  master.  I  find  the  same  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  by  other  growers. 

I.  HlSTBlo.  — A  somewhat  recent  introduction 
from  Palestine,  similar  in  appearance  and  time  of 
Uciwcring  to  I.  reticulat.'i,  purplish-lilac,  with  the 
falls  striped  with  yellow  and  spotted. 

These  are  some  of  the  Irises  which  I  have 
found  suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  but  there 
are  some  other  gmups  on  which  the  skill  of  the 
hybridiser  has  been  exerted,  and  of  which  large 
numbers  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  These 
are  respectively  known  as  the  English,  Spanish, 
German,  and  Jajjanese  Irises,  and  all  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  English  Iris  (I.  xiphioides). — These  are 
very  showy  border  flowers,  averaging  about  18 
inches  or  20  inches  in  height ;  the  colours  have  a 
very  wide  range  ;  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  Spanish  Iris,  and  the  colours  are  more  va- 
ried ;  the  foliage  is  small  and  Rush-like.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  the  names  of  choice  varie- 
ties, for  almost  every  nurseryman  has  his  own  pecu- 
liar strain.  The  Dutch  growers  have  been  very 
successful  in  improving  this  class  of  Iris. 

The  Spanish  Ibis  (I.  hispanica  Xiphion).— 
Somewhat  of  the  same  character  as  the  English 


Iris,  but  flowering  earlier ;  flowers  of  beautiful 
shades  of  purple,  violet,  bronzy  yellow,  and  white. 
The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers  is  equal  to  that  of  many  indoor  plants ; 
indeed,  some  have  compared  them  with  Orchids, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  value.  They  will 
also  grow  in  any  part  of  the  garden. 

The  German  Ibis  (Iris  germanica).— In  May 
and  early  June  these  gorgeous  flowers  are  the 
adornment  of  many  a  garden  ;  their  large,  broad, 
sword-like  leaves  and  their  chaste  and  often  bril- 
liant flowers  make  them  at  that  season  noticeable 
objects.  Their  curious  forms  and  beautiful 
markings  make  them  alike  conspicuous,  ranging 
from  pure  white  to  deep  purple  with  a  marking  of 
crimson,  yellow,  violet,  bronze  ;  they  are  really  un- 
surpassed as  hardy  plants.  Unfortunately,  the 
flowers  are  not  very  persistent,  but  the  spike  con- 
tains several  buds  which  open  simultaneously.  This 
cla.ss  is  able  to  successfully  store  upmoistui'e  in  its 
rhizomes  (roots)  and  broad  thick  foliage,  so  that 
they  may  be  planted  in  any  part  of  the  garden, 
moist  or  dry.  Here  again  we  must  say,  trust  to  the 
nurseryman  for  selection. 

The  Japanese  Iris  (I.  Kjempferi).— The  Japa- 
nese, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  great  Chinese 
Iris,  is  no  doubt  the  finest  and  most  imposing 
group  of  the  family.  Flowering  later,  of  great  size, 
with  large,  ample,  and  tall  foliage,  they  are,  when 
in  a  position  which  they  like,  simply  magnificent ; 
the  broad,  almost  Clematis-like  flowers,  with  their 
brilliant  hues  of  purple-lilac,  of  rosy-salmon,  red, 
bronzy-yellow,  with  pure  white  tints,  stripes  and 
blotches,  forming  an  arrangement  of  colouring  as  re- 
markable as  beautiful ;  and  where  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  giving  them  the  soil  and  position  they  like, 
they  ought  to  be  grown.  They  like  a  peaty  soil 
and,  as  I  have  said,  a  damp  situation.  I  do  not  .say 
they  would  succeed  otherwise,  but  this  is  what  they 
like.  A  very  good  jjlan  of  growing  them  in  a  dry 
position  is  to  make  a  trench  like  as  for  Celery. 
Plant  them  in  peaty  .soil  at  the  bottom  of  this,  and 
then  in  dry  weather  flood  the  trencli  with  water. 
This  to  some  extent  supplies  their  wants.  Amongst 
some  of  the  best  of  this  group  (which  is  not  so 
numerous  as  the  preceding  ones),  the  following  are 
fine  varieties  : — 

Alex.  Von  HtTifBOLDT. — Snow  white,  narrow 
lino  of  yellow  in  every  segment,  very  large. 

Alex.  Von  Siebold. — Crimson,  striped  with 
brilliant  orange. 

Backhousei.  —  Wliite  ground,  purplish  -  blue 
stripes. 

Ida.— Delicate  rose,  striped  with  satiny-yellow. 
Keblagei. — Purple-scarlet,  feathered  dark  blue, 
edged  with  snow-white. 

Reinwabdei. — Azure-blue,  dark  veins,  centre 
yellow. 

SouvENin. — Very  large,  colour  delicate  rose- 
pink,  with  canary  coloured  barnl  iir  the  centre. 

There  arc  besides  several  double  and  semi- 
double  varieties,  but  in  my  estimation  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  these  fine  single  varie- 
ties. Delta. 

A  neglected  flower.  — Celsia  cretica,  a  col- 
oured illustration  of  which  appeared  in  The  Gae- 
DEN,  Vol.  XXll.  (p.  31  i),  like  tlie  smaller  v.ariety, 
C.  Arcturus,  seems  to  be  little  known,  and  though 
it  ripens  abundance  of  seed,  from  which  plants 
are  readily  raised,  yet  I  have  been  able  to  find  it 
advertised  in  only  one  nurseryman's  catalogue. 
The  Gaeden  article  treated  it  as  an  annual,  and 
advised  its  being  raised  very  early  in  the  year  that 
the  plants  might  be  ready  to  flower  in  June,  but  if 
cultivated  as  a  biennial  and  the  seed  sonii  not  later 
than  July,  it  will  occasion  less  trouble  and  its  blos- 
soming season  will  be  of  longer  duration,  and  it 
will  last  till  November's  frosts  put  an  end  to  its 
career.  The  plants  when  raised  should  be  potted 
singly  or  two  or  tin ce  in  a  pot, according  to  their 
dimensions,  and  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  cold 
frame.  Total  exposure  they  are  not  able  to  endure, 
but  all  my  plants,  which  had  no  other  protection 
last  winter  except  the  glass  above  them  and  were 
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often  reached  by  the  frost,  survived.  Some  have 
been  in  blossom  since  the  first  week  in  May.  The 
plants  can  be  transferred  to  the  borders  in  April, 
but  if  required  to  blossom  early  they  shoulil  lie  re- 
potted and  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  till  the 
flower-buds  begin  to  show  colour,  after  wliich  they 
should  then  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  The  principal  flowering  spike  should 
be  made  to  give  place  to  the  others,  and  be  cut 
away  when  its  lower  portion  ha.s  dropped  its  flowers. 
Celsia  .-Vrcturus  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but 
it  is  better  for  pot  cultivation,  and  has  a  j^retty  effect 
when  placed  in  the  conservatory  here  and  there 
among  the  other  plants.  In  Johnson's  "  Gardener's 
Dictionary"  these  two  plants  are  both  called  bi- 
ennials, but  C.  Arcturus  will  last  beyond  the  second 
year  if  carefully  attended  to  and  repotted  at  the 
proper  season. — B.  S. 


CARNATIONS. 
Cabnations  both  in  pots  and  the  open  border  are 
now  making  a  free  and  vigorous  growth,  and  pro- 
mising well  for  bloom.  Whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  meet 
with  a  strain  of  Carnations  so  dwarf  and  stocky  as 
to  maintain  their  flower-stems  erect  without  the 
aid  of  sticks.  A  strong  and  vigorous  growing  Car- 
natii)n  does  not  send  up  all  its  shoots  erect,  but 
many  of  them  horizontally,  and  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  two-year-old  plants.  I  have  some  e.xamples 
of  the  latter  that  have  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
flowering  stems,  and  I  have  placed  a  stick  to  each 
two  or  three  and  brought  them  all  into  an  upright 
position,  and  there  will  presently  be  a  fine  head  of 
bloom.  The  soil  has  been  loosened  about  the  stems, 
and  I  have  given  a  top-dressing  of  good  loamy 
compost  mi.xed  with  ashes  from  a  burnt  rubbish 
heap,  with  the  result  that  the  soil  does  not  run  to- 
gether and  harden,  as  it  would  if  loam  alone  were 
used.  The  plants  are  clean  and  healthy,  the  recent 
showers  have  cleansed  and  invigorated  them,  and 
they  are  making  a  rapid  growth  and  promise  well 
for  bloom.  So  far  there  are  indications  that  the 
time  of  flowering  wdl  be  an  early  one,  but  a  change 
from  warmth  and  sunshine  to  dull,  cold,  and  sun- 
less weather  would  have  a  retarding  efi'ect.  As  I 
grow  my  plants  mainly  for  seed,  taking  a  great 
interest  in  seedlings,  I  do  not  pinch  out  so  many 
flowering  shoots  as  a  grower  would  who  cultivates 
for  exhibition.  I  leave  all  the  main  strong  shoots, 
pinching  out  only  those  which  are  weak  and  spind- 
ling, and  I  do  not  pull  these  off  as  some  do,  but 
simply  pinch  them  off,  because  useful  stock  can 
sometimes  be  had  from  the  portions  that  are  left. 

This  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  vermin  are  ac- 
tive— snails,  caterpillars,  green-fly,  &c.  One  needs 
to  watch  closely  for  snails.  One  completely  ate 
out  the  hearts  of  the  leading  shoots  of  a  new  va- 
riety of  a  Carnation  I  was  tending  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  I  shall  be  deprived  of  the  chance 
or  seeing  it  in  bloom  this  season.  It  then  passed 
on  to  a  pot  of  Tigridia  gi-andiflora  alba,  and  away 
went  four  or  five  of  the  leading  shoots.  The  cater- 
pillar which  attacks  the  points  of  the  side  shoots  is 
a  deadly  enemy,  and  needs  sharp  looking  after ;  but 
green  fly  can  be  brushed  or  washed  off  by  the 
use  of  one  of  the  many  insecticides  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The  cuckoo-spit,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
frequently  on  my  plants,  and  it  is  well  to  capture  the 
pale  green  aphis-like  insect  within  the  froth  and 
wash  it  aw.ay.  A  top-ilressing  of  good  soil  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer  will  be  found  of 
great  advantage. 

Plants  in  pots  are  also  looking  well.  I  know 
there  are  some  who  look  upon  the  cultivation  of 
Carnations  in  pots  as  a  waste  of  energy  and  labour. 
Were  I  to  trust  some  of  my  favourite  varieties  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  open  ground,  they  would  have 
but  an  indifferent  time  of  it.  I  grow  seedlings  and 
inferior  varieties  in  the  open,  but  choice  varieties 
always  in  pots.  One  has  the  plants  under  perfect 
control ;  they  can  be  attended  to  without  incon- 
venience, and  more  refined  blooms  result.  These 
are  by  no  means  all  the  advantages  rcsidting  from 
pot  culture ;  they  are  simply  some  of  them.  Water- 
ing is  a  matter  of  great  moment.  When  the  weather 
is  warm,  sunny,  and  drying,  water  is  much  needed 


in  dull  and  cold  weather  there  is  less  urgency  for  the 
use  of  the  watering-pot.  A  thoroughly  soddened 
soil  is  as  harmful  ;is  one  over-dry.  T'he  latter  can 
soon  be  set  right ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  and  it  indicates  imperfect  soil  and  de- 
fective drainage.  Mr.  Dodwell  puts  a  layer  of 
oyster  shells  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots 
— a  good  plan,  as  it  prevents  a  too  rapid  evaporation. 
The  plants  should  be  carefully  staked,  and  the 
blooming  shoots  secured  to  them.  Where  neces- 
sary, some  good  top-dressing  can  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Any  decaying  foliage  should  be  cut  away, 
and  if  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  surface  soil  to  run 
together  it  should  be  occasionally  stirred. 

R.  D. 

SNOWDROPS  IN  THE  GRASS. 


a  wealth 
trouble. 


of  bloom  every  spring  without  further 


WILD  FLOWERS  AT  DOVER. 
Fbom  Folkestone  to  Dover  and  on  to  St.  Margaret's 
Bay,  the  chalky  downs  and  clifl:s  are  during  early 
summer  of  particular  interest  to  the  lovers  of  our 
wild  flowers,  for  go  where  one  will,  some  new  or 
uncommon  plant  is  constantly  turning  up.  Many 
a  time  have  I  longed  to  see  the  Spider  Ophrys  (O. 
aranifera)  and  the  rare  and  diminutive  Scorched 
Orchid  (Orchis  ustulata)  flowering  in  their  native 
wilds,  and  my  search  for  these  was  amply  rewarded, 
for  in  several  places  they  almost  ousted  out  other 
wildings  from  cultivation.  The  pyramidal  and  fra- 
grant Orchids,  Orchis  pyramidalis  and  0.  conopsea, 
were,  too,  in  great  quantity,  while  the  sweet  little 
Lady's  Tresses  (Spiranthes  autumnalis)  could  just 
be  seen   thrusting    its    diminutive,    sharp-pointed 


Tho.se  who  have  seen  the  Snowdrop  at  Iiome  in 
the  copses  and  thickets  of  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land must  have  felt  a  pleasure  totally  dift'erent   leaves  through  the  arid,  chalky  ground 
from  that  of  seeing  it  in  gardens  and  shrub-  !      Samphire   grows   in   great  abundance  on  many 
beries.     There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  wood-  '  of  the  steep  chalky  cliffs  that  rise  almost  perpen- 
land  walks  and  drives  in  the  kingdom,  and  how  '  dicularly  from  the  shore  for  500  feet  or  600  feet 


interesting  might  sucli  places  be  made  by  freely   in  height. 


Snowdrops  in  the  Grass  at  Duuroljin  Castle. 

planting  Snowdrops  as  well  as  other  bulbs.  If 
the  surplus  stock  of  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Scillas,  &c. ,  were  distributed  in  the  woods  and 
by  the  siJe.s  oi  walks  a  very  pleasing  feature 
would  be  added  to  them. 

Mr.  Melville,  the  gardener  at  Dunrobin 
Castle,  who  lias  made  the  Snowdrop  his  own, 
and  wlii>  kindly  sent  us  the  photograph  from 
which  the  cngi-aving  was  made,  writing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  illustration  here  given  says  : — 

The  engraving  gives  a  good  ide.a  during  the  early 
spring  months  of  the  appearance  of  parts  of  the 
grounds  surrounding  Dunrobin  Castle,  where  spring 


But  it  is  not  confined  to  such  posi- 
tions, for  I  found  it  in  broad  patches 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  gromng  amongst 
broken  chalk  rock  that  from  time  to 
time  falls  from  these  stupendous  cliflis. 
Side  by  side  with  the  Samphire  may 
be  seen  huge  specimens  of  the  Horned 
Poppy  (Glaucium  luteum),  a  plant 
that  I  have  often  tried  to  cultivate, 
but  without  success.  The  long,  fleshy 
roots  run  deep  in  the  gravel  and  chalk 
and  almost  defy  one's  best  attempts 
to  get  them  out  uninjured.  The  wild 
Cabbage  and  Spinach  grow  in  similar 
places  and  in  great  abundance.  The 
former,  from  actual  experience,  is  a 
vegetable  that  should  not  be  despised, 
as  when  well  cooked  it  is  quite  as 
tender  and  tasty  as  our  cultivated 
plant.  Of  the  Spinach  I  can  as  yet  say 
nothing. 

On  ascending  one  of  the  gently 
sloping  cliffs  in  search  of  plants  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  whole  tract  of 
grassy  ground — rather  a  rocky  valley 
— almost  carpeted  with  a  dwarf  Wall- 
flower that  hardly  reached  a  height 
of  G  inches  and  in  full  bloom,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  rich  yellow  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  dwarf, 
sturdy  appearance  of  the  plants  and 
great  wealth  of  sweetly-scented  flowers 
induced  me  to  get  a  few  specimens, 
and  should  they  when  brought  under 
cultivation  retain  their  present  cha- 
racteristics, a  good  addition  will  be 
made  to  our  rock  plants. 

Junipers  and  Privet,  too,  were 
abundant,  neither  exceeding  ,S  inches 
in  height,  but  spreading  laterally 
to  a  great  extent.  Silenes,  Statices,  the  pretty 
blue  Polygala,  Thrift,  Broomrapes  (Orobanche 
major  and  0.  minor).  Tamarisk,  the  Bugloss,  Se- 
durns,  and  the  wild  Thyme  all  combined  to  make 
the  chalky  gorge  one  of  peculiar  beauty  and 
interest. 

Amongst  birds  I  noticed  the  falcon  and  sjjarrow 
hawks,  guillemott,  and  a  great  number  of  sand 
larks  and  divers.  A.  D.  Websteb. 

T/u:  Hermitage,  St.  Margaret's  Bay. 


Oilcake  for  wireworms— When  pasture  land 
is  taken  into  a  garden,  there  is  usually  trouble  from 


flowers,  particularly  Snowdrops,  have  been  planted  wireworms.  A  Primrose  bed  at  Wisley  was  much 
in  great  quantities,  and  carpet  the  ground  with  a  injured  by  them.  A  good  gardener  told  me  that  if 
profusion  of  flowers.  It  shows  part  of  a  grove  of  \  bits  of  oilcake  were  sunk  in  the  ground,  the  wire- 
very  old  trees,  between  the  castle  and  sea,  which  worms  would  eat  it  and  burst,  and  a  great  garden- 
has  been  carpeted  annually  with  Snowdrops  from  jng  authority  said  that  it  killed  tliem.  My  gardener 
time  immemorial.  put  a  niimber  in  a  box  with  some  cflke,  but  so  far 

Most  kinds  of  hardy  bulbous  plants  do  well  at  ,  they  seem  none  the  worse,  bvit  it  is  a  most  effectual 
Dunrobin.  Snowdrops  particulariv,  when  once  \  trap.  Pieces  about  the  size  of  a  lion  s  egg  sunk  3  in 
planted,  increase  freely,  and  cover  the  ground  with   in  the  earth,  with  a  stick  to  mark  tlie  place,  and 
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taken  up  after  three  or  four  days  will  be  found  to 
have  wireworms  imbedded  in  them,  eight  to  twelve 
to  a  piece  of  cake.  We  have  killed  many  hundreds. 
Old  stagers  know  the  use  of  oilcake,  aiid  gas-lime 
is  said  to  be  effectual,  but  with  plants  in  the  bed 
this  would  be  dangerous.  I  think  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  may  not  know  oilcake  as 
a  trap  and  be  glad  to  try  it. — Geoege  F.  Wilson. 


BULBOUS  BORDERS  AND  BEDS. 

Some  years  ago  I  removed  a  number  of  overgi-own 
Rhododendrons  that  had  formed  a  bed  of  consider- 
able size.  In  their  place  I  resolved  to  plant 
chiefly  bulbous  plants  in  variety,  more  especially 
such  as  would,  in  my  opinion,  thrive  in  the  rather 
light  and  peaty  soil  which  had  been  provided  for 
the  Rhododendrons.  The  greater  portion  of  these 
have  now  become  well  established,  and  yearly  pro- 
duce a  quantity  of  flower,  each  in  its  season.  No 
special  preparation  was  in  any  way  made,  as  I 
simply  relied  upon  the  soil  to  sustain  the  plants  in 
good  health,  fully  believing  that,  although  one  kind 
of  plant  may  become  eventually  somewhat  ex- 
hausted, yet  others  may  be  planted  in  the  same  soil 
with  advantage.  It  does  not  often  happen  that 
any  one  kind  of  plant  will  extract  all  the  virtue  out 
of  the  soil,  for  what  is  not  assimilated  by  one  is  by 
another,  and  that  often  with  signal  success.  The 
following  are  the  chief  kinds  that  have  been  planted, 
and  are  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of 
their  flowering :  Crocus,  large  yellow,  as  an  outside 
margin  ;  Narcissus  in  variety,  the  best  being  Em- 
peror and  Empress  with  the  poeticus  section.  The 
Squills  follow  the  Dafi'odils  very  nicely,  and  the 
following  flower  most  profusely,  viz.,  Scilla  cam- 
panulata  alba,  S.  c.  rosea,  and  S.  c.  rubra.  Soon 
after  these  have  gone  out  of  flower  the  early- 
flowering  Gladiolus  byzantinus  begins  to  make  a 
show.  This  is  followed  by  G.  Ne  plus  Ultra,  a 
hybrid  of  the  ramosus  type.  Both  of  these  are 
well  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation  than  they 
generally  receive,  and  prove  quite  hardy.  These 
early  Sword  Lilies  are  scarcely  over  when  Lilium 
candidum  unfolds  its  blossoms,  soon  afterwards  to 
be  followed  by  that  grand  Lily  L.  excelsum  (or 
testaceura),  so  distinct  and  pleasing  in  colour,  and 
a  most  vigorous  grower  with  me.  Ere  this  Lily  is 
past  its  best  the  scarlet  Turk's-cap  (L.  chalcedo- 
nicum)  begins  to  open  its  blossoms.  This  splendid 
Lily  makes  a  grand  show  ;  where  only  single  bulbs 
of  it  were  planted,  I  have  now  large  clumps  in  the 
best  of  health.  This  latter  is  succeeded  by  the 
"  hardy  hybrid-spotted  Gladioli "  of  the  Lenioinei 
type,  which  last  a  long  time  in  flower,  the  strong 
spikes  often  branching,  and  thus  prolonging  the 
blooming  period.  With  these  there  are  the 
Tiger  Flowers  (Tigridias),  T.  pavonia  being  one 
of  the  best  and  most  showy.  Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring  are  planted 
in  vacant  spots  in  June,  and  make  a  good  show  the 
same  autumn  until  cut  down  by  the  early  frosts. 
There  is  thus  something  to  interest  the  lover  of 
buUxius  plants  from  early  spring  until  the  autumn 
frosts  spoil  the  Begonias.  I  have  tried  Anemone  ful- 
gens,  but  it  does  not  succeed  very  well  in  moister 
spots.  We  have  no  difficulty  with  it.  I  hope  to  add 
with  advantage  the  Montbretias,aud  fancy  they  will 
succeed.  I  have  not  room  for  many  more  things, 
or  should  further  extend  the  collection.  To -form  a 
background  to  the  bed  I  have  a  few  plants  of  the 
single  Japanese  Roses  (Rosa  rugosa  and  its  white 
form).  These  flower  well  for  a  long  time  and  seed 
with  great  profusion,  being  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  ;  the  berries  assume  an' intense  and  bril- 
liant hue  in  the  autumn,  peat  soil  evidently  suit- 
ing the  plants  very  well.  Beyond  these,  upon  an 
ornamental  fence,  are  trained  several  Tea-scented 
Roses  ;  the  best  to  succeed  in  this  kind  of  soil  are 
Gl-oire.de  Dijon,  Reve  d'Or,  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid. 
This  season  I  propose  to  take  up  the  Daffodils, 
divide  and  replant  some  of  them,  as  they  have  ex- 
ceeded their  bounds.  iVIy  only  regret  is  that  I  can- 
not further  extend  this  interesting  bed,  which  with 
little  labour  is  a  source  of  attraction  for  many 
months,  and  in  comparison  with  which  the  huge 
masses  of  colour  so  often  seen  congregated 
together  just  for  tlie  summer  months  (and   that 


with  considerable  more  labour  and  expense)  is  not, 
to  use  a  short  expression,  "  in  the  running."  I 
advise  those  who  have  not  any  such  beds  to  give 
them  a  trial.  J.  H. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 


These  are  what  the  florists  commonly  call  Violas- 
The  garden  from  which  they  are  absent  lacks  one 
of  the  freest,  brightest  and  best  flowers  for  adorn- 
ing it  during  spring  and  summer.  Our  tufted 
Pansies  are  now  glorious  masses  of  blossom, 
especially  the  groups  that  were  planted  last  autumn. 
Few  flowers  are  better  adapted  for  extensive  use, 
and  it  is  only  when  largely  planted,  each  kind 
in  a  separate  bold  group  or  broad  spreading  mass, 
that  we  can  realise  the  effect  which  these  flowers 
produce.  The  autumn  plantations  were  made  from 
plants  put  in  as  cuttings  in  July.  Such  jilants 
have  plenty  of  roots,  do  not  suffer  from  removal, 
and  become  established  during  winter.  When 
spring  arrives  the  suckers  come  up  from  under 
ground,  the  plants  spread  into  healthy,  handsome 
tufts,  and  soon  they  are  sheets  of  blossom.  In 
gardens  generally  it  is  more  the  practice  to  propa- 
gate tufted  Pansies  in  autumn  and  plant  them  out 
early  in  the  year.  Although  such  plants  flower  as 
early  as  those  put  out  in  the  autumn,  they  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  these  last  for  freedom  and 
quantity  of  bloom  ;  and  especially  upon  light  soils, 
those  planted  in  spring  are  liable  to  suffer  if  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry.  The  Pansy  loves  a  cool, 
moist  soil,  in  fact  a  cool  atmosphere  also;  hence  the 
greater  success  of  Scotch  growers  of  this  particular 
flower.  Still  it  is  amenable  to  cultivation  in  most 
gardens,  and  a  flower  that  can  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon.  In  wet  seasons  it  is  a  perfect  host  in  itself, 
and  goes  on  flowering  with  unwonted  freedom,  re- 
joicing in  heavy  downpours  of  rain.  In  hot  seasons 
much  can  be  done  by  mulching  to  keep  the  roots 
cool  and  moist.  In  many  gardens  there  are  cool 
shady  borders,  and  no  more  delightful  flower  can 
be  found  than  this.  Such  a  border  we  had  during 
the  wet  summer  of  1888.  The  plants  were  put  out 
in  October  of  the  previous  year,  they  commenced 
to  flower  with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring,  and 
had  not  ceased  when  October  came  again. 

The  great  value  of  this  section  is  that  in  them  we 
can  obtain  the  pure  self  colours.  Blotched  and  belted 
show  and  fancy  Pansies  will  doubtless  always  have 
their  admirers,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  decry  them 
beyond  saying  that  they  have  little  value  and  pro- 
duce less  effect  in  the  flower  garden.  But  there 
are  those  who  positively  hate  the  show  and  fancy 
types,  and  call  them  coarse.  To  these  I  would  com- 
mend the  self-coloured  tufted  Pansies.  A  lady 
only  recently  remarked  to  me  that  she  never  liked 
Pansies  till  this  year.  Hitherto  she  had  seen  no- 
thing but  the  spotted  types,  but  now  she  goes  into 
ecstasies  over  bold  groups  of  such  pure  chaste 
coloured  kinds  as  Quaker  Maid,  Ariel,  Mrs.  Gray, 
and  others.  Mrs.  Gray  is  perhaps  the  most  gene- 
rally useful  because  the  freest  and  hardiest  kind  in 
its  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  shape,  and 
of  a  pure  creamy  white  colour  without  spot  or 
blemish,  except  a  small  orange  eye,  which  is  an  ad- 
ditional charm.  Countess  of  Hopetoun  is  of  a 
similar  colour,  but  much  larger.  I  place  it  second 
because  after  several  years'  experience  on  heavy 
and  light  soils  respectively  it  proves  a  little  tender. 
By  striking  cuttings  in  autumn  and  protecting  them 
with  a  cold  frame  throughout  the  winter,  this 
kind  may  be  had  in  perfection,  and  a  group  of  it 
will  be  truly  beautiful  all  through  the  summer. 
Quaker  Maid,  illustrated  in  The  Garden,  Dec.  1, 
1888,  is  as  yet  not  much  known.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  all  the  tufted  Pansies,  but  is  only 
seen  at  its  best  when  the  plants  have  been  put  out 
in  autumn.  In  sjiring  the  flowers  are  of  a  French 
white  or  pale  mauve  hue,  but  as  the  days  lengthen 
the  colour  of  succeeding  flowers  deepens  to  what 
is  a  pretty  tint,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
earUer  flowers.  This  kind  is  very  hardy  and  veiy 
free  blooming.  Of  all  our  groups  the  one  of  this 
kind  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  carpet  to  a  bolder 
group  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose)  has  been  admired 
the  most. 

Ariel,  figured  in  The  Garden,  Nov.  2,  1880,  too, 


is  another  lovely  kind  that  does  best  when  put  out 
in  the  autumn.  Curiously  enough,  whilst  the 
colour  in  the  flowers  of  Quaker  Maid  deepens 
with  the  lengthening  days,  that  in  those  of  Ariel 
fades,  growing  lighter  and  lighter  till  a  plant  that 
has  produced  flowers  of  a  pale  mauve-blue,  the 
normal  colour,  will  have  blooms  that  are  almost 
white,  with  only  a  deUcate  suffusion  of  blue  visible 
in  them.  Archie  Grant  is  the  best  among  the  deep 
violet-coloured  kinds.  It  is  a  bold,  hardy,  free  and 
effective  sort,  and  remains  unchanged  under  all 
conditions  of  growth  and  seasons  of  planting. 

Many  more  kinds  might  be  enumerated,  but  to 
do  so  would  serve  no  good  purpose.  Those  specially 
named  are  mentioned  because  they  are  by  far  the 
best,  and  to  them  may  be  added  from  the  endless 
variety  now  existing  such  kinds  as  taste  may  direct 
or  fancy  desire.  The  variety  in  form,  colour,  and 
shape  is  extensive  and  pleasing  enough  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  few  kinds  grown  in  quantity  are  more  effective 
and  beautiful  than  the  most  complete  collection, 
which  entails  so  much  labour  to  keep  it  intact  and 
prohibits  extensive  multiplication  of  the  finer  kinds. 
Apart  from  their  beauty  in  the  garden,  these  self- 
coloured  Pansies  have  a  high  value  as  cut  flowers, 
and  look  very  beautiful  wiien  cut  with  their  own 
foliage  and  arranged  simjjly  by  themselves  in  shal- 
low receptacles.  When  any  are  desired  for  this 
purpose  I  invariably  cut  the  shoot  which  bears  the 
flower.  The  advantages  arising  from  this  practice 
are  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  the  flowers  so  cut 
are  more  easily  arranged  and  look  more  natural ; 
secondly,  they  last  longer  in  a  fresh  condition  ; 
and  thirdly,  below  where  the  shoot  was  cut  there 
will  spring  up  several  more  shoots,  which  coming 
later  will  flower  and  prolong  the  season  of  bloom- 
ing. I  lately  saw  some  flowers  of  Pansy  Mrs.  Gray 
cut  in  the  way  described  and  arranged  loosely  in  a 
small  basin  ;  they  stood  up  among  their  own  foli- 
age and  looked  as  though  a  tuft  had  been  taken  up 
from  the  garden  and  planted  in  the  receptacle 
which  contained  them.  Tins  arrangement  will  keep 
fresh  for  from  a  week  to  ten  days.  These  Pansies 
have  a  beauty  of  their  own  in  the  garden,  are  very 
useful  in  the  house,  and  last,  yet  not  least,  they 
possess  a  delicate  fragi-ance  which  is  pleasing  and 
refreshing  indoors  or  out,  esjiecially  when  the  sun 
is  bright  and  days  are  hot  and  dry. — A.  H. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  these  hardy  flowers 

held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  whilst 
showing  that  we  have  plenty  of  good  varieties  in 
cultivation,  hardly  did  them  justice, as  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  produce  genuine  effects  with  these  flowers 
except  when  seen  in  big  clumps  or  masses.  When 
white,  lilac,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow-flowered  va- 
rieties are  grown  in  very  large  masses,  then 
the  effect  is  sui'prising  indeed.  Such  masses  of 
plants  and  flowers  are  the  product  of  early  au- 
tumn planting  in  good  soil,  promoting  strong 
growth  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and  as  a  result 
early  blooming  in  the  spring.  At  the  Aquarium  the 
plants  were,  as  required,  shown  in  pots.  The  best 
were  those  just  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and 
dropped  into  pots.  The  worst  were  those  which 
having  been  grown  on  in  pots  under  glass  were 
drawn  out  of  all  form,  and  the  blooms  were  devoid 
of  colour.  The  class  for  show  Pansies  at  the 
Aquarium  was  not  filled  in  the  way  anticipated.  It 
was  hoped  that  growers  of  the  old  florists'  belted 
and  self  Pansies  would  have  sent  plants,  but  so 
much  has  the  fancy  Pansy,  with  its  huge  blooms, 
grand  dark  blotches,  and  wonderful  variation  of 
colours,  taken  the  public  taste,  that  the  show  or 
belted  forms  seem  here  in  the  south  to  have  been 
almost  last.  Just  a  few  e.xist,  but  they  are  few 
indeed.  As  a  result,  the  class  was  filled  by  what 
are  more  popularly  known  as  bedding  Pansies, 
although  of  the  show  or  English  section, 
but  chiefly  self  colours.  Thus  in  yellows 
of  the  bedding  section  there  is  no  finer 
variety  tlian  George  Rudd,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  perfect  in  form,  large,  and  of  a  clear  bright 
hue,  with  a  dense  black  blotch  in  the  centre.  A 
very  good  doer  is  George  Rudd,  blooming  early,  and 
in  a  mass  producing  a  pleasing  eft'ect.  For  the 
liruduction  of  a  mass  of  yellow  of  a  rather  deeper 
huL',  no   tufted   Pansy  can   equal  Golden   Crown. 
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This  is  a  wonderful  bloomer  and  early,  the  flowers 
large  and  erect,  having  on  the  upper  edges  just  tlie 
least  tinge  of  blue  sometimes,  but  still  not  enough 
to  detract  from  its  value  as  a  grand  yellow  bedding 
Pansy.     The  old  Cliveden  Purple  has  no  rival  of  its 
colour  in  earlincss,  anil  its  habit  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.     For  the  production  of  a  heavier  shade  of 
purplish-maroon  Annetta  is  capital ;  the  two  varie- 
ties seem  to  satisfy  all  requirements  so  far  as  con- 
cerns  these   deep   hues.     In   blues   we   are   much 
richer,  but  still    no  Pansy  can  e.Kcel  Blue  King, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  variety  ever  will, 
for  it  is  a  good  effective  blue,  a  wonderfully  pro- 
fuse bloomer,  early,  and  of  compact  habit.     Holy- 
rood  is  a  remarkably  iine  Pansy  of  deeper  hue  and 
first-rate  constitution,  but  much  later.     Blue  Beard 
is  perhaps  the  truest  blue  Pansy  we  have,  but  it 
is  not  so  free  as  some  others.     Bluestone  is  also  a 
good  blue  bedder.     The  old  Cliveden  Blue,  which 
was  once  so  popular,  is  indeed  a  poor  looking  thing 
compared  with  the  richer  coloured  flowers  of  to- 
day.   The  white  varieties  are  the  weakest  in  bedding 
Pansics.     A  year  or  so  since  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry, 
nfllrmed  that  he  had  a  coming  white  in  a  sport 
from  Blue  King.     As  nothing  has  since  been  heard 
of  it,  I  am  naturally  dubious,  but  still  a  really  pure 
white,  an  exact  duplicate  of  Blue  King,  would  be  a 
great  boon.     We  have  plenty  of  good  white  Violas, 
but  not  a  single  really  good  early  bedding  Pansy 
that  can  be  classed  with  the  best  of  other  colours. 
Pilrig  Park,  with  its  large  flowers  and  dark  line  in 
tlie  centre ;  Mrs.  Gray,  early  and  free,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  come  bluish  at  times ;  Vestal,  a  creamy 
wliite  of  good  form  and   substance  ;  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  pure  white,  wonderfully  free,  and,  per- 
haps, best  of  all ;  Snowflake,  the  purest  white  yet 
seen,  and  one  of  the  best  apparently,  as  it  also  is 
very  early.     Yellow  Violas,  too,  are  in  profusion, 
but    there    are     few    prettier    than    the    orange- 
yellow  Sovereign,  with  its  small  dark  blotch,  or 
any    earlier    than    the    remarkably    free    Yellow 
Boy.     Bullion,   Ardwell   Gem,  and   Golden  Prince 
are  also  very  good  yellow  varieties  and    showy 
bedders. 

Tufted  Pansies  give  various  intermediate  shades, 
such  as  mauve  and  lilac.  Lilacina,  Dawn  of  Day, 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  are  charming  in  this 
class ;  whilst  of  parti-coloured  or  edged  flowers, 
none  are  more  beautiful  than  Countess  of  Kintore, 
white  and  violet ;  and  Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  a 
real  beauty.  There  are  some  sulphur  or  primrose 
tints  also,  as  seen  in  Primrose  Queen  and  lutea 
pillida,  both  wonderfully  free  and  pretty  when 
used  in  proper  combinations.  There  is  not  a 
great  wealth  of  good  purple  or  maroon  col- 
oirs  in  tufted  Pansies,  but  the  best  seem  to  be 
JTulberry,  the  flowers  of  fine  form  and  good 
substance  ;  Trentham  Purple,  very  effective  ; 
and  Lady  Diana,  pale  purple,  and  a  good  variety 
for  massing.  Blues  give  a  wide  range,  for  we  have 
a  grand  form  in  Archie  Grant  for  instance,  a  variety 
nearly  allied  to  the  Pansy,  and  yet  a  bedding  Viola. 
'J  he  flowers  are  of  the  finest  and  best  for  gather- 
ing of  all  the  blue  section.  True  Blue  has  smaller 
flowers,  but  it  is  wonderfully  free  ;  Blue  Beard  is 
still  another  very  effective  Viola ;  and  Blue  Bell, 
though  the  flowers  are  pale,  has  never  been  ex- 
celled for  hardiness  or  freedom  of  flowering.  There 
is  still  room  for  the  production  of  a  really 
bright  blue  in  Violas  ;  a  fiower  of  the  Gentian  hue 
would  be  a  prize  indeed.  The  old  Queen  of  Lilacs 
and  Peach  Blossom  present  intermediate  hues  of  a 
reddish  tint.  We  have  ample  room  for  variety  in 
this  section,  but  somehow  red  or  brown  tints  seem 
to  be  allied  to  loose,  indifferent  habits.  Beyond 
what  has  here  been  mentioned  there  are  many  good 
tufted  Pansies  in  cultivation.  Of  course,  in  raising 
a  batch  of  seedlings  from  any  recognised  variety, 
there  will  always  be  found  some  evidence  of  varia- 
tion, and  if  with  good  habit  then  these  get  saved 
and  named.  It  is  .i  pity  both  Pansies  and  Violas 
are  not  far  more  largely  employed  for  garden 
decoration  in  the  spring.  From  lilarcli  to  June  is 
the  season  for  this  family  ;  then  they  should  be  cut 
over  to  make  fresh  growth  fur  the  autumn  and  be 
top-dressed ;  then  a  fine  bloom  will  follow  in  the 
autumn.  Batches  of  plants  produced  from  cuttings 
should  every  year  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones. 


and  thus  a  constant  succession  of  these  charming 
hardy  flowers  is  easily  maintained. — A.  D. 


The    wood    Hyacinths    or    Squills  (Scilla 
campanulata   vars.). — These   have    with   me    been 
very  fine  this  spring,   having   flowered   most  pro- 
fusely, the  spikes  also  being  stronger  than  usual. 
Considering  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  culti- 
vated, not  being  over  fastidious  as  to  the  character 
of  the  soil,  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  are  not  grown 
more   extensively.      I  have   found   them   multiply 
most  profusely,  large  tufts  being  now  formed  where 
only  a  few  years  ago  three  bulbs  of  a  sort  were 
planted.     The  first  season  or  two  they  did  not  flower 
very  well,  but  when  thoroughly  established  with 
strong  bulbs  in  numbers,  there  has  always  been  a 
good  return.     Some  of  ours  have  now  so  much  in- 
creased as  to  need  replanting,  which  will  have  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to  die  off.     I 
have  found  them  to  be  mo.st  useful  for  cutting,  the 
spikes  having  that  valuable  property  of  continuing 
to  perfect  their  flowers  until  the  last  bud  has  ex- 
panded.    They  can  thus  be  re-arranged  in  vases 
two  or  three  times  over,  merely  changing  the  water 
and   shortening    the    spikes,    which    will    become 
elongated ;  the  stale  flowers  should  also  be  picked 
off.     Their   own   foliage   associates   well  with  the 
flowers,  and  nothing  can  be  in  better  keeping.     S. 
campanulata   (the   type)   produces    the    strongest 
spikes  of  a  beautiful  pale  blue,  and  is  always  the 
first  to  open.     It  is  generally  followed  by  the  varie- 
ties in  about  a  week,  of  which  S.  c.alba  is  most  chaste 
and   beautiful,   almost  rivalling   the    Lily   of   the 
Valley.     S.  c.  rosea  is  a  counterpart  of  the  foregoing 
in  every  respect  except  in  colour,  which  is  a  pale 
blush,  quite  distinct.     S.  c.  rubra  is  hardly  described 
by  its  name  as  to  colour,  being  of  the  faintest  shade 
of  red.     For  woodland  walks  and  shrubbery  borders 
these   Squills  can   be  strongly  recommended,  and 
ought   to   be   planted   in   quantity.     The  price  at 
which  they  may  be  purchased,  by  the  hundred  even, 
cannot  be  any  hindrance  to  their  more  extended 
cultivation.    The  early  autumn  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  them.     The  bulbs  should  be  covered  with  a 
good  amount  of  soil,  a  depth  of  4  inches  not  being 
too  much  for  thera.— J.  H. 

Clove  Carnations. — In  a  garden  of  my  ac- 
quaintance tliree  sorts  of  Cloves  used  to  be  grown 
in  the  open  air  by  the  thousand  where  now  hardly 
any  of  them  will  deign  to  live.  The  sites  and  tlie 
soil  have  been  changed,  but  the  culture  and  tlie 
sorts  have  continued  the  same.  And  yet  instead 
of  dense  lines  and  masses  of  beauty,  with  hardly  a 
blank  among  them,  we  have  mere  rusty  survivals 
here  and  there,  lacking  the  vigour  and  the  beauty 
of  the  plants  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  ago. 
Our  three  sorts  were  the  grand  old  dark  purple,  the 
bright  salmon,  and  the  pure  white.  There  were 
two  varieties  of  the  purple,  one  with  larger  grass 
and  longer  flower  stems  than  the  other,  the  variety 
with  the  smaller  grass  being  perhaps  the  hardiest. 
The  salmon  or  scarlet,  as  some  growers  called  it, 
was  the  next  hardiest,  and  the  white  the  most 
tender.  But  all  stood  the  hard  winters  in 
the  open  air  either  in  the  kitchen  or  flower  gar- 
den, or  under  south  or  west  walls.  The  mode  of 
propagation  was  by  layers  or  cuttings,  the  former 
being  generally  [ireferred,  as  the  plants  were  most 
vigorous.  liut  in  those  older  times  pipings  rooted 
freely,  and  when  planted  out  in  the  early 
autumn  also  wintered  safely  and  well.  Of  course, 
they  produced  less  bloom  than  strong  layers,  but 
this  was  of  little  moment,  as  the  chief  harvest  of 
blossom  was  obtained  from  two  and  three-year-old 
plants,  and  also  from  those  huge  breadths  of  older 
Cloves  and  Carnations  that  very  often  spread  out 
to  2  feet  or  a  yard  across,  and  yielded  almost  a 
sheaf  of  blossoms.  These  old  giants  very  often 
lived  and  bloomed  for  a  dozen  years  and  more,  and 
were  at  times  divided  in  the  most  rough  and  ready 
mode  with  the  spade.  They  were  so  full  of  life 
and  vigour,  that  clumps  of  them  planted  anyhow, 
anywhere,  lived  and  bloomed  as  well  or  better  than 
before.  What  can  have  become  of  their  lust  luxu- 
riance and  vitality  f  Can  no  readers  of  The 
Gaeden  give  a  satisfactory  answer  ?  That  many 
of  these  qualities  have  been  grown,  starved,  or  fed 


out  of  our  Cloves  will  hardly  be  denied.  They  are 
far  more  susceptible  to  climatal  injuries  and 
shorter  lived  than  usual.  The  general  mode  of 
growing  Cloves  was  a  sort  of  three  years  course. 
Little  bloom  was  expected  from  the  first  year's 
layers  or  cuttings.  Two-year-old  plants  yielded  fine 
crops  of  superior  blooms.  Plants  three  years  old 
yielded  more,  but  smaller  flowers,  and  were  gene- 
rally cleared  off  into  the  mixed  herbaceous  or 
shrubbery  border  after  blooming.  Under  such 
simple  treatment  Cloves  in  plenty  were  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  garden.  Now,  similar  treatment 
generally  results  in  failure,  as  a  rule.  Among  the 
exceptions,  however,  I  am  pleased  to  find  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  a  good  many  beds  of  the 
smaller-leaved  purple  Clove  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  fragrant  features  of  those  fine 
gardens  last  year. — Calbdonicds. 


HAKDY  EDGING  PLANTS. 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  gardens  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  cannot  help  noticing 
the  various  kinds  of  edgings  that  are  used  for  beds, 
borders,  and  walks.  Some  appear  to  be  in  favour 
of  ornamental  tiles,  which  at  the  best  present  a 
stiff,  ineffective  appearance ;  others  prefer  Grass 
verges,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  entail  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour,  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance in  these  days  ;  and  a  few  give  preference 
to  edgings  of  hardy  plants.  The  latter,  needless  to 
say,  are  the  most  effective  when  used  with  discre- 
tion and  judiciously  managed,  but,  unfortunately, 
gardens  with  edgings  of  this  kind  are  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule 

There  are  numerous  plants  admirably  adapted 
for  the  edgings  of  walks,  beds,  and  borders.  Walks, 
of  course,  which  traverse  lawns  and  pleasaunces 
have  turf  edges,  and  therefore  nothing  need  be 
done  in  this  case,  but  with  regard  to  the  edgings 
of  kitchen  garden  walks,  I  think  a  revolution  is 
necessary.  Box,  perhaps,  is  the  most  extensively 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  no  particular  fault 
can  be  found  with  it  other  than  that  it  is  devoid 
of  effect  and  requires  no  little  trouble  to  keep  it  in 
good  order.  Tiles,  bricks,  or  stones  in  various  styles, 
I  readily  admit,  give  but  little  bother  when  once 
laid,  but,  as  has  been  said,  they,  too,  are  ineffective, 
and,  like  all  such  work,  masonry  included,  should 
be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  garden.  In  selecting 
plants  for  edgings,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
some  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  general  surround- 
ings and  position  of  the  walks  or  garden.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  hardy  Heaths  make  a  very 
pretty  edging,  while  in  others  I  have  seen  them 
prove  an  utter  failure.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  numerous  other  commonly  used  subjects. 
The  Ivy  may  be  considered  .a  fairly  good  edging 
plant,  and  when  judiciously  used  produces  a  good 
effect.  It  should  be  planted  and  trained  in  rows 
from  a  foot  to  1.5  inches  in  width,  or  less  if  prefer- 
able. If  given  a  good  start  it  will  quickly  form  a 
compact  edging,  and  requires  no  further  attention 
beyond  clipping  once  or  twice  during  the  summer. 
Although  not  generally  used  as  such,  Mahonia 
aquifolia  makes  a  capital  edging.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Euonymus  r.adicans  variegatus,  Golden 
Thyme,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Retinosporas.  Several 
othersubjeots  of  a  similar  shrubby  nature  may  also 
be  used. 

It  is  among  plants  of  a  less  shrubby  character, 
however,  that  the  best  and  most  pleasing  edging 
subjects  are  to  be  found.  Take  the  common, 
though  pretty  Thrift  (Armeria  vulgaris  rosea), 
for  example.  In  cottage  and  old-fashioned  gardens 
this  forms  a  charming  edging,  being  bright  with 
pink  flowers  in  summer,  and  refreshing  with  its 
tufts  of  grass-like  foliage  in  winter. 

Another  plant  that  makes  a  pretty  edging  is  the 
blue  Gentian  (G.  acaulis),  although  it  is  very  scan- 
tily employed  for  that  purpose.  A  year  or  two  ago 
whilst  visiting  a  large  establishment  near  Belvoir 
Castle  I  noticed  that  the  whole  of  the  kitchen  gar- 
den walks  were  edged  with  this  charming  Gentian 
which  appeared  to  thrive  admirably.  The  soil  was 
naturally  of  a  light,  loamy  character,  and, with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  a  bare  patch  or  vacancy  in  tlie 
whole  of  tlie  many  hundreds  of  yards  of  edging 
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was  not  discernible.  Besides  making  vigorous 
growth  the  plants  referred  to  bloomed  profusely 
during  the  early  summer  months,  and  their  deep 
azure-blue  flowers  were  very  striking.  In  addition 
to  this  kind,  G.  verna  and  G.  gelida  are  also  well 
adapted  for  edgings.  Among  the  numerous  mossy 
Saxifrages  and  Sedums  a  charming  variety  of  edg- 
ing plants  may  be  found,  but  it  is  very  rare  t'^at 
they  are  utilised  to  the  best  advantage.  A  small 
garden  of  my  acquaintance  has  it-  walks  edged 
with  S.  Camposi,  and  the  effect  is  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  At  the  present  time  the  edgings 
made  thus  are  one  mass  of  snowy  whiteness, 
whilst  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  are  green 
and  effective. 

Other  kinds,  from  the  well-known  S.  hypnoides 
to  the  equally  popular  London  Pride  (S.  umbrosa), 
may  also  be  put  to  a  similar  use  with  advantage, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Sedums  in  variety. 
In  establishing  edgings  of  these  plants,  however, 
particularly  to  walks,  it  is  advisable  to  construct  a 
single  or  double  row  of  stones,  pieces  of  rocks 
or  burrs,  and  plant  the  Saxifrages  and  Sedums 
in  the  crevices.  If  put  in  fairly  good  soil  and 
judiciously  watered  for  a  time,  when  necessary,  the 
plants  will  quickly  cover  the  stones  and  thus  form 
a  most  delightful  edging.  The  white-flowered  Rock 
Cress  (Arabis  albida),  which  produces  such  a  mass 
of  bloom  in  early  spring,  also  makes  a  delightful 
edging  when  utilised  in  the  same  manner  as  ad- 
vised for  the  Saxifrages  and  Sedums,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  variegated  forms  (A.  a. 
variegata)  and  the  Aubrietias.  Then,  again,  the 
Primroses  in  variety  are  subjects  of  no  mean  merit 
for  this  purpose,  as  many  a  cottage  garden  can 
prove,  and  the  same  with  the  Hepaticas,  Daisies, 
dwarf  growing  Campanulas,  Periwinkles,  Veronicas, 
Oxalis  of  sorts,  Funkias,  Cerastium  tomentosura, 
Festuca  glauca,  and  others.  Where  edgings  are 
formed  with  rock  margins  and  planted  with  Saxi- 
frages, Sedums,  and  similar  subjects,  as  described 
above,  a  few  Crocuses,  Squills,  Snowdrops,  winter 
Aconites,  and  other  dwarf  growing  bulbous  plants 
may  be  introduced,  for  if  judiciously  employed 
they  would  produce  a  brightness  not  otherwise  ob- 
tained in  winter  and  early  spring. 

A  variety  of  permanent  edgings  should,  more- 
over, be  seen  in  every  tastefully  disposed  garden, 
and  for  this  reason  gardeners  will  do  well  to  give 
the  subject  more  attention  than  they  have  appa- 
rently hitherto  done.  C.  L. 


HUMEA  ELEGANS. 


This  New  South  Wales  Composite  is  a  beautiful 
object  when  in  flower  either  for  the  conservatory 
or  turned  out  into  the  flower  beds  and  borders 
during  tlie  summer  months.  From  what  I  have 
heard  of  its  proportions,  it  never  attains  the  same 
size  in  this  country  as  it  does  in  its  native  home. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  elegant  and  most  useful  sub- 
ject as  grown  in  England.  Well-grown  plants 
make  excellent  objects  when  planted  as  centres 
to  flower  beds  of  a  medium  size  or  grouped  together 
in  larger  ones,  with  room  enough  allowed  between 
them  for  an  undergrowth.  I  have  tried  them  in 
both  ways,  and  always  make  a  point  of  having  a 
few  for  the  flower  garden  in  addition  to  some  for 
the  conservatory  when  needful.  In  order  to  obtain 
good  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  June 
in  a  close  frame,  artificial  heat  not  being  essential. 
My  practice  is  to  well  moisten  the  soil  before 
sowing  the  seed,  and  to  cover  very  liglitly  with  fine 
sandy  soil ;  afterwards  the  pot  or  pan  should  be 
covered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  over  which  paper 
should  be  laid  when  the  sun  is  bright  until  the 
seed  has  germinated.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
raise  from  seed,  but  with  close  attention  suflicient 
plants  can  generally  be  had,  with  occasionally  an 
extra  good  crop.  As  soon  as  fit  to  handle,  the 
seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  into  jjaiis  in  a  sanily 
soil  of  a  light  character  and  be  still  kept  in  a  close 
frame.  After  they  are  well  established  in  3-inch 
pots  more  air  may  be  given  them  to  prevent  a 
weakly  growth.  Every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  get  them  well  established  in  5-inch  ]iots  by  the 
autunm.  When  colder  nights  and  early  frosts  set 
in  the  plants  should  lie  removed  to  either  a  pit  or 


a  house  with  a  slight  warmth,  just  sufficient  to 
keep  them  growing  steadily  and  to  prevent  any 
injury  from  damp  which  is  very  injurious  to  them. 
They  should  at  all  times  be  kept  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  especially  during  the  winter  season. 
Only  suflicient  water  ought  to  be  given  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  condition  without  any  disposi- 
tion to  flagging.  Early  in  the  spring,  when  the 
conditions  favourable  to  a  freer  growth  are  in 
prospect,  the  plants  if  well  rooted  may  be 
repotted  into  pots  one  size  larger,  and  later  on 
another  and  final  shift  .  jould  be  given  them  ;  this 
last  shift  should  be  into  pots  9  inches  in  diameter, 
which  will  be  found  large  enough  for  all  general 
purposes.  In  the  later  shifts  the  soU  should  be  of 
a  more  loamy  nature,  to  prevent  a  too  gross  and 
sappy  gi-owth,  which  will  often  cause  the  plants  to 
die  ofl:  when  looking  to  all  appearance  the  picture 
of  health.  I  had  this  occur  some  seasons  ago,  but 
I  do  not  fear  it  with  soil  as  recommended.  In  any 
case  when  the  soil  is  found  to  be  inducing  an  extra 
strong  growth  it  should  be  modified  in  the  next 
shift.  Until  tlie  plants  are  well  established  in  their 
blooming  pots,  care  in  watering  is  essential,  l)ut 
when  they  have  well  filled  these  pots  with  roots 
water  may  be  given  more  liberally  with  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure  when  the  flower-spikes  are 
developing.  During  the  spring  our  plants  find  a 
congenial  home  in  the  late  vinery  until  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  attain  to  too  high  a  point  for 
their  %vell-being,  when  they  have  to  be  mo\ed  into 
rather  cooler  quarters,  avoiding  any  position  much 
exposed  to  draughts.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  plants 
generally  show  their  flower-spikes  during  May,  the 
colour  being  discernible  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
For  planting  out  into  flower  beds,  it  is  necessary  to 
get  the  plants  thus  far  advanced,  or  they  may  with 
the  extra  inducements  offered  them  be  disposed  to 
start  into  a  more  woody  growth,  when  the  prospect 
of  an  early  display  is  remote.  A  careful  harden- 
ing off  when  required  for  the  flower  garden,  and 
also  close  attention  to  watering  for  some  weeks 
afterwards  until  well  established  in  their  position, 
is  necessary.  'J'heir  beautifully  light  and  feathery 
spikes  look  well  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  light 
breezes,  but  for  safety  it  is  wise  to  secure  each  one 
with  a  very  light  stake.  During  favourable  seasons 
a  good  quantity  of  seed  may  be  secured  upon  fully 
matured  spikes.  For  this  purpose  the  darker 
coloured  ones  had  better  be  chosen.  Last  year  I 
ripened  a  good  quantity  without  any  trouble.  The 
plants  having  served  their  purpose  and  the  spikes 
become  faded,  were  cut  off  and  stood  upright  in  a 
dry  house  until  well  ripened.  The  seed  wants  look 
ing  after  closely,  being  very  minute.  In  cases 
where  there  is  no  seed  the  spikes  may  be  turned 
to  a  good  account  in  larger  kinds  of  autumnal  de- 
corations, as  harvest  thanksgivings  and  the  like  ; 
used  in  this  way  they  look  very  well  and  save  more 
durable  things.  J.  H 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

The  'white  Ariueria  is  used  freely  iu  the  gardeu 
of  Dr.  Lionel  Beide  ;it  AVeybridge.  The  plaut  is  just 
like  the  conuurm  Thrift,  of  which  it  is  a  variety,  but 
the  flowers  iire  white. 

Pseonia  conchiflora  is  a  fine  single  Cliinese 
Pa?ouy  like  a  large  Tulip,  the  colour  shining  salmon 
rof:e.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  hardy 
tlou-ers  at  the  Temple  show. 

Delphinium  troUifolium  is  fiue  for  colour 
The  flowers  are  rich  blue — a  none  too  common  colour 
in  May.  A  plant  of  it  was  iu  full  bloom  a  few  days  ago 
at  Kew.  It  is  easily  increased  by  seeds  sown  as  soou 
as  ripe. 

A  good  variety  of  Ijondon  Pride  is  Saxi- 
fraga  umhrosa  Covillei.  which  has  larger  leaves  and 
flowers  than  the  connuon  kind,  and  a  longer,  more 
spreading  raceme.  It  is  planted  freely  in  the  garden 
of  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  Weyljridge. 

Plants  for  a  grave. — "  Sowerhy,"  Gaeden, 
May  31  (p.  51!)),  should  plaut  around  the  grave  in  a 
country  churchyard  he  wishes  to  cover  with  hardy 
plauts  a  strong-growing  Auhrietia  such  as  viulaeea,  and 
the  centre  should  be  nf  such  a  hardy  enduring  jilant  as 
the  Silver-leaved  Mouse-car  (Cerastrum  tomentosum). 
Both  these  things  hear  hard  clipping  well.  They  would 
cover  the  surface  densely,  keeiJ  down  weeds,  present 


striking  contrasts  iu  colour  both  iu  bloom  and  in  leaf, 
and  also  stand  di'ought  well.  They  will  even  endure 
some  degree  of  neglect. — A.  D. 

In   answer  to   a   question   (p.  519),  the   cross 

might  be  planted  with  Euonyraus  radicaus  variegata, 
and  the  ground  with  Irish  Ivy.  Both  are  permanent 
and  evergreen,  and  when  once  established  wordd  he 
very  little  trouble  to  keep  iu  order. — G.  J. 

Ourisia  coeoinea  appears  to  love  moi-sture.  A 
mass  of  this,  fully  a  yard  across  growing  on  the  edge  of 
a  hog  bed  and  in  a  position  screened  from  all  direct 
sunlight,  is  now  brilliant  with  scarlet  spikes.  Shade 
(but  not  deep  shade)  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  this 
distinct  and  handsome  plant,  for  although  sunslune 
does  not  burn  it,  still  the  growth  becomes  stunted  and 
it  looks  unhappy. — T.  Smith. 

Festuca  glauca. — This  makes  a  pretty  edging 
to  tlie  beds  in  spring,  the  colour  harmonising 
so  nicely  with  many  subjects  available  where  spring 
bedding  is  effectively  carried  out.  This  Grass  grows 
about  4  inches  high,  and  is  easily  increased  by  division 
either  in  spring  or  autumn.  As  an  edging  to  a  bed  of 
Viola  CUveden  Purple,  for  instance,  it  looks  well.  It 
is  worthy  of  a  place  around  the  smallest  pond,  as  in 
this  position  the  growth  is  more  free  than  in  the  flower 
beds.— E.  M, 

Libertia  formosa  as  a  bog  plant. — A  fine 
specimen  of  tliis  plauti'd  on  the  edge  of  the  liog  bed  in 
the  gardens  at  Narrowater  Castle  is  by  far  the  largest 
I  have  seen.  The  flower  spikes  are  over  3  feet  high, 
and  some  of  them  branched.  The  locality  is  mild,  and 
this  species  does  not  suffer  in  the  winter  as  it  does  in 
many  places.  Absence  of  frost  and  a  deep,  rich, 
moist  bed  of  soil  seem  to  be  the  conditions  best 
suited  for  its  full  development,  and  given  three  or  four 
years  to  become  established,  it  is  highly  ornamental. 

— T.  S.MITII. 


Garden    Flora. 


PLATE   756. 

SINGLE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(with    a     coloured     plats     of     AMERICA    AXD 
LAIIY   BROOKE.*) 

For  producing  masses  of  flowers  for  decora- 
tion, either  on  the  plants  or  for  cutting, 
single  Chrysanthemums  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  subjects  that  can  be  grown. 
They  require  less  space  at  all  times  than  do 
those  of  the  other  sections,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  many  more  are  not  cultivated.  The  in- 
curved, reflexed,  and  Anemone  sections  can- 
not be  compared  with  tlie  single  varieties  for 
cutting,  as  the  flowers  of  the  latter  are  so 
light  and  graceful  that  they  readily  associate 
with  other  kinds  of  flowers.  Although  more 
single-floworeil  sorts  are  seen  at  exhibitions 
now  than  was  the  case  three  or  four  years  ago, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  as  well  repre- 
sented as  their  merits  deserve.  The  manner 
in  which  the  prizes  are  offered  for  blooms  at 
shows  is  not  the  best  way  to  encourage  the 
general  cultivation  of  single  kinds,  for  tlie 
reason  that  such  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
flowers  must  be  made  to  produce  an  exhibi- 
tion bloom  of  the  requisite  size  and  quality.  If 
societies  could  be  induced  to  ofl'er  prizes  for 
sprays  of  flowers  cut  from  the  plants  without 
any  disbudding  the  public  would  then  have  a 
much  better  opportunity  of  seeing  how  suit- 
able are  the  numerous  kinds  now  in  existence 
for  the  production  of  masses  of  bloom,  and 
which  are  much  more  valuable  for  decoration 
than  the  few  large  flowers  produced  to  meet 
the  requirement.?  of  the  present  method  of 
cla.ss-making. 

*  Drawn  for  TnK  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  from 
flowers  sent  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Hecktield 
Gardens,  January  21,  1890.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guillaurae  Scvereyns. 
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During  the  last  lialf  dozen  years  there  has 
been  a  largo  increase  in  the  number  of  varie- 
ties introduced  ;  as  many  as  sixty  kinds  can 
now  be  named.  ]N"aturally  there  has  been  a 
like  increase,  not  only  in  the  formation  of  the 
flowers,  but  the  habit  of  growth  has  also 
nndergone  a  change.  Botli  tall  and  dwarf 
sorts  are  now  to  be  had,  wliile  the  colours 
have  also  been  greatly  improved.  At  one 
time  it  was  urged,  and  riglitly  too,  that  the 
colours  of  single  Chrysanthemums  were  so 
dull  and  nninteresting  as  to  cause  them  to 
meet  with  little  favour.  With  such  soits, 
however,  as  Mrs.  A.  Lc  Moult,  amaranth- 
crimson,  Souvenir  de  Londres,  rich  crimson, 
and  the  buttercup-yellow  Lady  Brooke,  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  range  or  want  of 
colouring  in  single  Chrysanthemums.  The 
cultivation  of  plants  to  produce  a  quantity  of 
blooms  is  simple,  the  best  method  to  employ 
being  that  called  "  busli  "  growth,  which  con- 
sists in  striking  the  cuttings  during  January, 
topping  the  shoot  at  i  inches  high  to  induce 
the  formation  of  side  branches,  and  repeating 
the  topping  of  these  when  the  same  length  oi 
growth  has  been  again  made,  once  or  twice, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bushes  recpiired. 
No  further  interference  with  their  growth 
sliould  be  attem[)ted  and  the  result  will  be  in 
November  sprays  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long, 
clothed  with  .short  side  branches,  each  one 
thickly  studded  with  blossoms.  In  this  way 
single  Chrysanthemums  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  variety  America,  so  faithfully  portrayed 
in  the  plate,  is  naturally  rather  tall  in  growth. 
The  blooms  when  disbudded  are  large,  with  a 
delicate  pink  shading  on  a  white  ground 
whicli  pales  with  age  to  almost  white.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  light-co]oured  varieties. 
Lady  Brooke,  as  previously  stated,  is  a  bright 
buttercup-yellow,  dwarf  in  growth,  very  free- 
flowering,  and,  on  account  of  its  colour,  a  de- 
sirable sort  to  grow  where  large  flowers  are 
not  required.  E.  Molyneux. 


Chrysanthemums. 

CHRY.SANTHEMUMS  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 
The  note  (p.  453)  clearly  .shows  a  keen  desire 
on  the  jjart  of  the  antipodean  Chrysanthemum 
fanciers  to  take  something  mm-e  than  a  passive 
interest  iu  tke  work  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society.  It  needs  Ijut  little  inquiry  tcj 
discover  that  love  for  the  Chrysanthemum  exists 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  France,  in 
Belgium,  and,  we  have  recently  learnt,  in 
some  parts  of  Germany.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  concluded  that  whatever  the  cause,  it  is 
not  attributable  to  any  interest  in  the  flower 
from  seltish  reasons,  but  that  it  lies  in  the 
flower  itself.  The  evidence  is  pretty  strong, 
that  wherever  the  Chrysanthemum  is  intro- 
duced it  is  .sure  to  take  a  firm  hcjld.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  thought  that  our  kinsmen  in  the 
Australian  colonies  were  so  taken  up  with  their 
farming,  sheep-raising,  gold-digging,  and  other 
pursuits,  that  little,  if  any  time  could  be  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  llorist'.s  flowers  for 
exlnljition.  But  a  little  research  has  jiroved 
that  this  is  a  nustake,  and  that  our  cousins  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  have 
been  developing  symptoms  of  the  Chrysanthe- 


mum craze  with  considerable  rapidity.  One 
would  tliink  tliat  the  importation  of  novelties 
from  the  old  country  would  be  attended  with 
great  risk  and  often  total  failure  ;  and  without 
the  constant  introductiim  of  new  varieties  the 
keenest  interest  would  soon  subside.  We  have 
been  informed,  however,  that  an  excellent  plan 
to  adojjt  is  to  ship  the  young  plants  when  just 
rooted  in  glass-covered  cases,  and  to  prevent 
them  growing  too  rapidly  on  the  voyage,  to  top 
them  when  about  half-way  out.  Before  tliey  re- 
cover the  check  sufficiently  to  make  excessive 
growth  they  will  have  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion, and  the  percentage  of  losses  is  thus  almost 
infinitesimal.  This  course  can  only  be  adojited 
when  someone  is  going  out  with  the  jilants,  and 
iu  the  case  particularly  referred  to,  500  plants 
travelled  the  distance  most  satisfactorily.  It 
matters  little  what  system  of  transport  is 
adopted  so  long  as  the  Chrysanthemum  grower 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  procures  what  he 
requires.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  succeeds, 
for  in  one  of  the  New  Zealand  trade  lists  re- 
cently to  hand,  such  modern  varieties  as  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Avalanche,  Sun- 
flower, Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Mrs.  H.  Can- 
nell, and  others  have  been  offered  for  sale  eight 
or  nine  months  ago,  and  at  the  moderate  price 
of  from  2».  to  2s.  6d.  a  plant. 

The  earliest  information  on  the  subject  we 
gleaned  from  an  article  iu  the  Australian  Toini 
and  Count nj  Journal  of  June  23,  1888,  in  which 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  Frederick  Turner,  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  is  reported  at  length,  the 
subject  being  the  history  and  cultivation  of  the  fa- 
mous flower.  Soon  after  that  date,  the  fame  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ha  vmg  reached 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  application  from  the  Vic- 
torian Horticultural  Society  for  afliliation  with 
the  National  was  received,  and  this  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  another  from  the  Nor- 
thern Horticultural  Society  of  Tasmania,  both 
of  which  hold  Chrysanthemum  shows  at  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  peculiarly  absurd  time  of 
the  year,  namely  April.  It  is,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  the  latter  society  that  has  now  con- 
tributed £2  2a.  towards  the  Centenary  Festival 
Fund,  and  is  sending  a  lady  delegate  to  the 
conference  next  November  to  read  a  paper 
upon  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Tas- 
mania. 

An  old  Chrysanthemum  admirer,  some  time 
ago,  in  reply  to  inquiries  about  the  popularity 
of  the  flower  in  the  south  of  New  Zealand, 
wrote  : — 

Since  I  came  to  tliis  colony  I  have  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  developing  the  character  of  our  favourite 
in  the  different  centres  of  the  colony,  hut  the  want  of 
glass  structures  and  the  general  depression  of  trade 
make  the  ta.ste  for  the  flower  very  limited. 

Since  those  lines  were  written,  and  from  the 
the  other  extremity  of  the  colony  of  New  Zea- 
land, the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Auckland  Chrysanthemum  Society  request- 
ing affiliation,  and  so  a  third  colonial  society  is 
now  in  correspondence  with  the  National.  Such 
results  must  perforce  be  a  most  gratifying  re- 
ward to  the  executive  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society.  Their  eftbrts  in  the  early  daj's 
when  they  assumed  the  name  "National,"'  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  some  who  thought  it  an 
act  of  unwarrantable  usiu'pation,  are  now  reap- 
ing a  rich  reward. 

The  committee  of  tlie  Auckland  Society  may 
be  considered  an  enterjjrising  body.  Like 
genuine  enthusiasts,  they  seem  to  allow  nothing 
to  stand  iu  the  way  of  success,  and  in  their  zeal 
f(.ir  promoting  a  knowledge  of  Chrysanthenuuu 
culture  they  have  compiled  and  issued  a  small 
twelve-page  pamphlet  containing  directions  for  I 


the  use  of  their  members.  It  is  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published  iu  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  anil  a  further  edition,  with  such  emen- 
dations and  imj)rovemcnts  as  experience  may 
prove  necessary,  is  likely  to  he  issued  at  a  not 
distant  date.  Among  other  headings  in  this 
little  work  are  instructions  on  soil,  situation, 
manure,  propagation,  planting  out,  watering, 
mulching,  training,  staking  and  tying,  keeping 
the  blooms,  specimen  plants  in  pots,  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  each  section,  as  laid  down  in  the 
official  catalogue  of  the  parent  society. 

As  a  compliment  to  our  New  Zealand  friends, 
we  may  observe  that  they  are  so  far  ahead  with 
the  subject  as  to  gi-\'e  a  gentle  reminder  that  the 
single  varieties  have  not  yet  received  proper 
attention  with  regard  to  authoritative  definition, 
and  they  have  drawn  up  one  for  themselves. 

Chrvs.«<th. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 
Potting  the  Plants. 
A  note  on  potting  Chrysanthemums  may  remind 
tho.se  who  have  not  yet  made  preparations  for  tlie 
final  potting  of  the  plants  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  so  doing:,  for  fear  of  them  receiving  a  check 
in  growth  through  being  pot-bound.  The  greatest 
mistake  is  made  in  using  pots  much  too  large  for 
any  Chrysanthemum  to  flower  in.  I  have  seen  pom- 
pon varieties  growing  in  11-inch  pots,  when  a  few 
branches  only  were  allowed  to  each  plant.  The 
fault  of  unduly  large  pots  is  that  the  roots  are  apt 
to  be  kept  too  moist,  which  causes  the  soft  and  iU- 
ripened  growth.  It  is  much  better  to  grow  two 
or  even  three  plants  iu  one  pot  if  a  stock  of  large 
ones  are  on  hand  instead  of  placing  one  plant  only 
in  each. 

Pompon,  Anemone  pompon,  single  varieties, 
and  the  smallest  plants  of  those  sorts  which  are 
grown  and  termed  decorative  subjects  will  succeed 
in  .'^-inch  pots.  Larger  specimens  for  decoration 
will  require  more  space  for  their  roots.  Pots  10 
inches  across  will  suit  this  purpose  the  best.  Those 
plants  which  are  set  apart  for  the  production  of 
large  blooms  only,  limited  to  three  upon  each  as  an 
average,  will  not  need  more  root  space  than  a  9-inch 
pot. 

The  soil  is  an  important  item  not  only  iu  its 
character,  but  where  a  large  number  of  blooms  are 
required,  of  necessity  a  quantity  is  in  demand.  It 
often  happens  that  a  makeshift  has  to  be  resorted 
to  in  the  shape  of  utilising  some  of  last  year's 
material  to  help  out  the  present.  I  would  caution 
the  using  of  much  refuse  soil,  for  I  have  seen 
the  bad  effects  of  this.  The  amount  of  stimulant 
given  to  the  plants  during  the  season's  growth  and 
the  time  the  flowers  are  developing  tends  after- 
wards to  make  the  soU  sour  and  stagnant  after  the 
living  plants  are  removed  from  it.  What  is  known 
as  good  turfy  loam  should  supply  the  chief  ingre- 
dients for  the  final  potting,  and  should  be  in  the 
proportion  of  three  parts  to  one  of  horse  manure 
partly  decayed,  the  same  quantity  of  leaf-mould  if 
the  loam  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  in  character, 
sufficient  coarse  silver  sand  and  charcoal  to  keep 
the  whole  porous— an  important  detail,  seeing 
the  enormous  amount  of  water  that  must  pass 
through  the  soil  during  the  time  the  plants  are  in 
their  flowering  pots.  The  many  kinds  of  artificial 
manures  do  aw.ay  with  the  necessity  of  using  so 
much  animal  manures  as  formerly.  No  doubt 
all  are  good  in  their  way,  but  the  great 
point  to  follow  in  their  use  is,  not  to  ^ive 
tliem  in  excess  of  the  instructions  given.  Most 
cultivators  know,  or  should  do,  that  ample 
drainage  should  be  used.  Another  point  of  im- 
portance in  potting  the  plants  I  wouhl  draw  the 
attention  of  beginners  to  is  that  of  potting  firmly. 
When  the  soil  is  put  into  the  pots  loosely  around 
the  roots,  the  growth  resulting  therefrom  is  pro- 
]iortionately  soft,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  to 
what  is  wanted.  The  worst  formed  flowers  of  any 
section  are  generally  to  be  found  upon  plants  whicli 
have  made  large,  but  "  soft ''  growth,  such  flowers 
as  these  being  devoid  of  substance. 
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After  potting,  the  plants  should  have  temporary- 
protection  for  a  time  until  the  roots  have  com- 
menced to  run  into  the  new  soil  and  the  fear  of 
the  foliage  being  injured  by  strong  easterly  winds, 
which  often  prevail  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  past. 
Careful  watering  should  be  the  rule,  especially 
after  the  potting  is  complete.  It  is  much  better 
to  refresh  the  lea.ves  with  water  given  through  the 
syringe  for  three  or  four  days  than  to  soak  and 
perhaps  make  sodden  the  new  soil  at  first,  into 
which  the  new  roots  will  not  push  nearly  so  freely 
as  they  do  when  the  soil  is  simply  moist,  as  it 
should  be  when  used  for  the  final  potting.  If  too 
wet  it  would  cling  together  unduly  when  being 
pressed  fir?uly  into  the  pots,  and  if  the  reverse  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ram  it  firmly  enough,  as  also 
would  there  be  some  trouble  in  thoroughly  soaking 
the  whole  through.  All  superfluous  growth  should 
be  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  made.  It  is  useless  to 
allow  a  number  of  extra  growths  to  extend  for  a 
time,  knowing  them  to  be  cf  no  service,  and  then 
to  cut  them  all  off  at  once.  This  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  plant  a  check.  It  is  much  better  to  re- 
gulate the  growth  as  it  proceeds,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose  the  plants  are  grown. 

Chrysanthemums  on  Walls. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  commence  the  training  of 
the  shoots  of  those  plants  growing  at  the  base  of 
walls,  and  which  are  now  in  some  cases  1  foot  long, 
some  less.  The  strongest  should  be  selected,  fas- 
tened to  the  wall  either  by  means  of  shreds  and 
nails,  or  by  a  wire  fixed  on  to  the  wall  in  front  of 
the  shoots,  a  space  of  from  4  inches  to  G  inches 
apart  being  a  suitable  distance  to  train  the  growths, 
choosing  the  former  for  weakly  growing  sorts.  If 
any  varieties  are  known  to  be  naturally  taller  in 
growth  than  the  wall  space  will  admit  without 
their  going  above  the  wall,  pinch  out  the  point  of 
growth  when  regulating  the  shoots  which  will  in- 
duce them  to  grow  more  bushy.  Any  superfluous 
growths  springing  from  the  base  of  the  plants 
should  be  removed  at  once  to  avoid  crowding  of 
those  remaining,  which  not  only  tends  to  weaken 
the  growth  of  those  selected,  but  spoils  their  after 
appearance  by  the  smallness  of  the  leaves  through 
want  of  light  and  air.  Plants  in  borders  of  the 
early-flowering  section,  of  which  Mme.  Desgrange 
is  a  good  type,  now  need  attention  in  the  thinning 
of  their  shoots  where  they  promise  to  be  too  thick 
for  a  free  development  of  the  growth  afterwards. 
Some  sujjport  must  be  given  the  shoots  also  by 
placing  to  each  bush  a  stake,  to  which  the  growths 
should  be  loosely  tied,  not  by  the  encircling  of  the 
whole  plant  in  a  broom-like  form  with  a  single 
piece  of  bast,  but  each  shoot,  or  at  the  most  two 
together,  should  be  secured  separately. 
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FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

The  crop.s  of  hardy  fruit  within  the  past  week 
Lave  been  heavily  dLscounted — at  least,  in  this 
part  of  tlie  country — and,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  worst  of 
the  devastation.  A  notable  fact  throughout  the 
spring  ha.s  been  the  brief  blossoming  period, 
Plunrs,  Cherries,  and  Pears  having  cast  their 
petals  in  a  few  hours  after  their  full  develop- 
ment. This,  however,  did  not  matter  very  much, 
as  in  some  seasons  the  flowers  seem  to  mature 
so  slowly,  that  all  the  organs,  male  and  female, 
not  only  seem  pei'fect,  but  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  they  h.ad  performed  this  oftice  before  the 
enclosing  petiils  begin  to  open.  When  this  hap- 
pens, iiud  the  trees  continue  clean,  free,  and 
healthy,  the  crops  may  be  excellent  ;  but  this 
year  green-fly,  grub,  .aud  caterpillar  are  most 
persistent ;  so  persistent,  indeed,  that  one  family, 
when  within  reach,  is  hardly  attacked  before  a 
succeeding  generation  is  in  existence.  This  has 
been  going  on  now  for  some  time,  and  will  so 
long  a,s  the  wind  continues  in  the  north  and 
east,  points  it  is  likely  to  cling  to  until  the 
crops  are  greatly  injured,  if  not  quite  ruined. 


Only  a  week  ago  we  congratulated  ourselves  upon 
having  some  scores  of  Peach  trees  quite  free 
from  fly,  aud,  having  made  growths  6  inches  to 
10  inches  in  length,  naturally  thought  them  past 
danger.  Not  so,  however,  for  all  at  once,  as  if 
by  magic,  myriads  of  green-fly  sprang  into  exist- 
ence. Our  large  cask,  fortunately,  was  well 
charged  with  the  mixture  of  soapsuds,  tobacco 
water,  and  sulphur — old-fashioned,  but  familiar 
friends — and  in  a  few  hours  these  pests  were 
treated  to  a  composing  draught  which  sent  most 
of  them  over  to  the  great  majority.  A  remnant, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  escaped  the  first  volley, 
but  their  lite  has  been  short  under  repeated 
streams  from  a  well-directed  Read's  syringe. 

Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears  considered  fairly 
clean  have  come  once  more  to  the  front,  the 
number  of  folded  leaves  and  points  being  truly 
app.alling.  Picking  and  pinching  are  the  only 
modes  of  dealing  with  these  snugly  lodged  grubs, 
caterpillars  .and  rollers,  when  a  smart  douche 
bath  through  the  hose  ft>llows  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Plums  from  a  very  early  period  we  knew 
would  be  poor,  for  we  had  very  little  blossom  ; 
but  a  light  crop  or  no  crop  at  all  does  not  ab- 
solve the  fruit  grower  from  incessant  warfare 
with  his  enemies. 

Apples,  our  staple  crop,  opened  well,  the 
Blenheims  in  this  part  of  the  country  being 
simply  magnificent  ;  but,  alas,  within  four  days 
trees  one  mass  of  flower  and  good  foliage  sud- 
denly changed,  and  close  examination  reveals 
the  now  well-known  enemy  which  laughs  at 
greasy  bands  and  revels  in  Paris  green  aud 
other  dangerous  poisons.  The  crop,  it  is  just 
possible,  may  not  be  entirely  destroyed,  but  the 
centre  flowers,  which  produce  the  finest  fruits  as 
a  rule,  go  first,  and  when  this  happens  the 
pomes  which  escape  and  swell  are  more  or  less 
mediocre.  The  Oaks  and  hedges  in  some  places 
are  far  from  satisfactory,  a  sure  sign  that  our 
fruit  crops  will  be  far  from  profitable.  One 
gentlemau  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  asserts 
that  he  already  sees  a  loss  of  £300  in  one 
orchard  ;  what  then  must  the  loss  be  to  a  county 
containing  more  than  20,000  acres  of  fruit  trees. 
Heavy  rains  followed,  or  better  still  accom- 
panied, by  soft,  genial  growing  weather  might 
handicap  the  enemv',  but  the  air  at  the  present 
moment  is  full  of  haze,  what  old  people  here 
term  blight,  always  more  or  less  jirevalent 
in  protracted  springs  following  mild  winters. 
British  fruit  growers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will 
fight  bravely,  as  the  persevering  owner  of  the 
Glewston  orchards  has  done,  and  the  small  birds, 
including  the  rol)in  which  follows  our  men,  will 
lend  their  aid,  but  I  much  question  if  our  crops 
of  hardy  fruit  will  again  be  really  good  until  the 
trees  aud  soil  have  passed  through  a  veiy  severe 
winter.  These  plagues  are  by  no  means  new-,  as 
many  imagine,  for  years  upon  years  ago  they 
stripped  our  fruit  and  forest  trees  ;  they  came, 
as  it  were,  by  magic,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared when  cliraatal  conditions  were  inimical, 
and  so  they  will  again.  Meantime,  no  great 
harm  can  come  of  the  application  of  Paris  green, 
provi<led  we  do  not  poison  each  other. 

W.  C. 


proof  that  the  quality  generally  is  good  enough  to 
recommend  them  to  consumers  of  this  fruit.  I  feel 
convinced  that  with  improved  methods  of  transit  we 
shall  eventually  get  these  antipodean  Apples  almost 
as  fresh  as  when  taken  from  the  trees.  AVhether  the 
Tasmanian  climate  will  allow  of  their  coming  to  the 
high  degree  of  quality  that  the  best  kinds  attain  in 
favourable  seasons  in  this  country  is  another  matter, 
but  the  results  appear  to  be  so  far  good  that  Tas- 
manian Apples  will  henceforth,  without  doubt,  be  a 
feature  of  our  fruit  markets.— J.  C,  Byflect. 


Tasmanian  Apples. —  It  was  stated  in  The 
Garden  of  May  10  that  these  .are  disappointing,  be- 
ing "  rotten  in  the  middle  and  quite  unfit  for  use." 
Tills  is  not  my  experience  of  them,  and  I  have  this 
day  (May  17)  tasted  some  that  were  of  very  good 
quality,  sound  and  firm  throughout,  although  not 
so  juicy  and  crisp  as  those  of  our  own  growth.  All 
consignments  will  probably  not  come  to  hand  in 
the  best  condition,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  has  scarcely  been  time  to  perfect  the  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  these  Apples  such  a  long  dis- 
tance. These  Australian  Apples  have  been  sold 
retail  at  about  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  which  is  sufficient 


FRUIT   FARMING  AT  WISBECH. 
The  prime  essentials  to  success  in  fruit  farming 
appear   to    be   a   suitable    soil    and   a   favourable 
climiitc,  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  experience  of 
the  farmers  at  Wisbech  and  some  of  the  surround- 
ing villages,  that  soil  stands  before  climate.    Wis- 
bech is  situated  at  the  extreme  northern  corner  of 
Cambridgeshire,  near  the  spot  where  that  county 
touches  "Norfolk   and    Lincolnshire,   close   to   the 
Wash,  on  land  formerly  submerged,  and  now  only 
slightly  raised  above  the  surromiding  fens.     It  is 
eighty-seven  miles  due  north  of  London,  .and  150 
miles  from  the  sunny  south  coast.     It  lies  not  far 
from  the  seaboard  of  the  coldest  coast  of  England, 
and  it  is  regularly  swept  by  keen  northern  breezes 
from  the  sea  without   the  interposing   shelter   of 
hli'her  land.    Wisbech  cannot  therefore  boast  of 
any  special  advantages  of  climate  beyond  those  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  country  ;   and  yet  fruit 
growing  has,  during  several  generiitions,  flourished 
at  Wisbech,  and  has  met  with  great  extension  in 
recent  years.     Before   proceeding   further,  it   wUl 
perhap.s  be  right  to  state  that  the  soil — which  seems 
the  most  important  factor  in  connection  with  the 
site  of  a  fruit-farming  district— is  .at  Wisbech  of 
a  special  character.     It  has  been  always  understood 
that  land  reclaimed  from  an  estuary  by  warping — 
an   operation  which  is  now  going  on  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk — is  usually  of  a  very  rich  description.    The 
soil  thus  obtained  generally  consists  of  the  silt  of  a 
tidal  and  slow-flowing  river,  like  the  Humber  and 
Its  trlliutaries.     The  deep  soil  around  Wisbech  is 
known  by  the  name  of  silt,  and    consists  of  soft 
porous  land  without  stones,  and  containing  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  sand  than  of  clay.     The  warp- 
ing which  produced  it  was  the  work  of   Nature, 
and  the  materials  may  have  been  obtained  from 
some    prehistoric    river,    for   the    action    of    the 
Nene  in   its  present    channel,   which    flows    into 
the    Wash    at     seven    miles    distance,    rendering 
the  town  a  port,  could  not  have  sufficed  for  the 
warping  of  the  higher  levels.  But  the  banks  thrown 
up  by  the  Romans  in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood 
were   evidently  intended  as  ramparts  of  defence 
against  water  ;  and  as  the  tract  now  lies  high  and 
dry,  its   level  must  have  risen — like  that  of  many 
other  parts  of  our  coast — even'since  the  historic 
period.     The  Wisbech  fruit  farms,  then,   lie  on  a 
rich,  sandy  silt,  founded  no  doubt  by  the  agency  of 
water  ;  and  this  is   alwiiys  found   in  the  subsoil  at 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet  from  the  surface.     The  soil, 
therefore,  must  be  well  watered  from  below  in  the 
hottest  weather,  and  its  texture  must  be  favourable 
to  the  absorption  and  retention  of  heat.     On  Miiy 
19  I  reached  Wisbech  from  awell  dr.alned,  but  clay- 
land  parish  100  miles  nearer  the  south  coast,  and  I 
then  found  the  Hawthorn,  the  Apple,  and  the  Horse 
C'hestnut  were  more   forward   in  their  blossom  at 
Wisbech    than    they   were    at   home.     Mr.    John 
Cockett,    farming     at    Walsoken,    a     mile     from 
Wisbech,  but  situated  In  Norfolk,  has  170  acres  in 
this  kind  of  culture,  including  100  acres  of  Goose- 
berries, for  the  growth  of  which  the  neighbourhood 
has  been  long  famous.    He  has  besides  20  acres  of 
Raspberries,  Apple  orchards  (planted  with   small 
fruit  below),  and  15  acres  of  Asparagus.     The  total 
area   of   land    In    fruit    immediately   around   this 
flourishing  town  is  estimated  at  2000  acres,  and,  in 
addition.  Cauliflowers  and  Onions  are  largely  grown 
for  jiickling.     There  are  now  probably  400  to  600 
acres  of  Raspberries  and  200  acres  of  Strawberries, 
and    a   still    larger  breadth   of    Gooseberries   and 
Currants  grown,  either  alone  or  in  the  Apple  or- 
chards.    Mr.  Bath  has  just  commenced  the  culture 
of  Plums,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  much  at- 
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tended  to  here,  although  largely  cultivated  in  Cam- 
bridgeshu-e.  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  found  to 
answer  in  his  experienced  hands. 

The  fruit  growers  may  now  be  said  to  have  gener- 
ally two  strings  to  their  bow,  since  they  do  not  rely 
entirely  on  the  open  market  for  the  disposal  of  their 
porishableproduce.  JIuchotitissentdirecttotlie  jam 
f;ictories,  and.  fortunately  for  the  producers  of  fruit, 
its  consumption  in  the  form  of  jam  has  enormously 
increased  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  so 
that  at  present  the  extra  demand  for  fruit  has  kept 
pace  with  its  increased  growth.  It  is  an  advantage, 
too.  that  the  fruit  should  be  despatched  direct  to 
tlie  i.>reserving  houses,  on  account  of  the  saving  of 
intermediate  profits  and  of  market  dues.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  suitability  of  the  soil,  Wisbech 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Goose- 
berry -  gi-owing  districts  ;  and  I  was  much 
.struck  in  the  com'se  of  my  drives  with  the  size 
of  the  bushes  and  the  exceedingly  healthful 
green  colour  of  the  foliage.  A  farmer  who  plants 
Gooseberries  must  be  content  to  let  his  capital  lie 
idle  for  at  least  three  or  four  years.  They  are  in 
their  prime  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  A  tenant 
farmer  with  a  long  lease  may  see  his  way  to  the 
culture  of  Goo.seberries,  as  of  all  the  lesser  fruits  ; 
but  the  plantingof  Apples  or  Plums  requires  owner- 
shipor  special  terms  of  compensation.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  an  unintelligent  man — generally  a 
small  grower— may  be  seen  vigorously  jiruning  his 
Gooseberry  bushes  with  a  bill-hook,  but  experienced 
fruit  growers  employ  experienced  men  who  use  the 
knife  and  cut  the  bushes  properly.  Careless  bill- 
hook pruning  has  spoiled  the  prospects  of  many  a. 
Held  of  Gooseberries.  One  of  the  best  varieties  for 
market  purposes  is  called  Red  Bob,  yielding  an  ex- 
cellent vinous  juice,  well  adai^ted  for  imparting  a 
good  flavour  to  preserves,  or  for  the  more  special  ob- 
ject of  producing  a  wine  called  champagne,  the 
consumption  of  which  is  now  enormous,  and  so  ra- 
]ndly  increasing  in  these  more  prosperous  times, 
that  the  growers  of  Red  Bob  will  find  proba- 
bly an  expanding  market  for  years  to  come. 
As  Gooseberries  grow  very  well  in  the  shade, 
the)',  as  well  as  Currants,  are  usually  grown  in 
orchards  so  as  to  afford  the  chance  of  a  top  or 
liottom  crop,  or  perhaps  of  both,  though  no  doubt 
the  taller  trees  diminish  the  yield  of  the  bushes.  A 
Gooseberry  farmer  should  postpone  forming  con- 
tracts till  he  knows  the  weather  of  the  first  fort- 
night in  May.  I  saw  some  good  crops  on  the  19th. 
but  tlie  growers,  not  having  completed  their  con- 
tracts perhaps,  maintained  that  the  crop  had  been 
much  cut  by  frost,  and  would  be  a  light  one.  In 
this  part  of  tlie  country  a  common  maxim  takes  the 
form  "  Beware  of  counting  your  Gooseberries  till 
they  are  in  the  basket."  Besides  the  danger  of 
frosts,  there  are  the  cold  north  winds  of  May,  which 
will  sometimes  starve  the  berries.  It  is  seen  first 
that  they  are  at  a  standstill,  and  presently  they  fall 
off,  and  the  price  of  Red  Bobs  rises  from  £3  per  ton 
to  .-til.  Growers  prefer,  however,  a  moderate  crop, 
with  a  range  of  price  of  from  £11  or  £12  per  ton,  to 
a  very  plentiful  one  and  low  prices.  In  very  abun- 
dant years,  from  tlie  enormous  quantity  of  Goose- 
berries which  are  then  thrown  on  the  market,  jmces 
fall  below  the  cost  of  production.  Raspberries  come 
into  free  bearing  in  abdut  three  years,  and  Straw- 
berries in  their  second  year,  and  the  beds  of  the 
latter  are  soon  replaced.  It  is  said  that  Raspberry 
growing  has  a  great  future  before  it.  The  business 
certainly  has  a  very  successful  past,  and  would  as- 
suredly take  another  leap,  if,  like  Red  Bobs,  this 
fruit  would  produce  something  stimulating  instead 
of  that  very  cooling  beverage  Raspberry  vinegar. 
In  most  kinds  of  jam,  sugar,  I  believe,  weighs  more 
than  fruit,  and  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
usual  cost  of  jam,  we  may  estimate  the  sugar  at 
IJd.  aiidthe  fruit  at  l^^d.  per  pound.  The  reason 
the  home-made  jam  is,  or  ought  to  be,  far  better 
than  tlie  purchased  article,  is  that  manufacturers 
for  sale  are  obliged  to  saturate  (and  so  spoil)  their 
jam  with  sugar,  which  not  only  deteriorates  its 
flavour,  but  impairs  its  wholesomeness.  The  trade 
growers  cannot  be  sure  how  long  the  jam  may  have 
to  be  kept.  The  housewife  or  her  cook  can  use  as 
little  as  ^:  lb.  of  sugar  to  1  ft.  of  fruit  -  at  any  rate. 


for  that  part  of  the  jam  which  is  to  be  consumed 
by  Christmas. 

The  culture  of  Apiples  is  an  older  industry 
here  than  that  of  the  fruits  just  mentioned,  yet  I 
do  not  think  they  are  at  present  so  skilfully  man- 
aged. Many  of  the  smaller  sorts  now  in  cultivation 
will  have  to  be  replaced  by  larger  and  better  varie- 
ties in  order  to  compete  with  the  excellent  Apples 
imported  from  America.  It  is  of  little  use  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  sorts,  as  those  which  suit  one 
locality  might  prove  undesirable  elsewhere.  The 
Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  for  example,  is  not  usually 
regarded  as  a  satisfactory  sort  to  grow  for  profit, 
on  account  of  its  coming  slowly  into  bearing 
and  cropping  irregularly ;  yet  at  Wisbech  the 
Blenheim  is  strongly  recommended,  the  soil  and 
climate  apparently  suiting  it.  The  manure,  which 
all  fruit  crops  require  in  abundance,  is  brought 
largely  from  London.  Much  of  the  extra  labour 
comes  from  the  same  quarter.  Working  by  task, 
the  women  earn  from  4s.  a  day  downwards  ;  but 
they  must  work  cleverly  and  perseveringly  to  earn 
such  extreme  wages  as  4s.  daily.  Day  men  in  the 
district  receive  15s.  and  10s.  per  week  generally. — 
H.  E.,  in  Field. 


COMPOSTS  FOR  VINE  BORDERS. 

"  THOMSON  ON  THE  VINE." 

Under  this  heading  there  is  in  The  Garden  of 
May  24  (p.  477)  a  carefully  prepared  letter, 
whicli  has  attached  to  it  the  well-known  signa- 
ture of  "J.  S.  W. ,"  attacking  the  directions 
I  give  for  making  up  Vine  borders,  esjie- 
cially  the  manure  I  recommend  in  the  tenth 
edition  of  my  book  on  the  Vine.  I  claim 
tlie  privilege  of  being  a  student  in  Grajie  grow- 
ing, and  I  hope  1  have  made  some  jorogress  in 
the  ten  years  that  liave  elapsed  since  the  ninth 
edition  of  my  book  was  published.  Not  so 
"J.  S.  W."  He  stereotyped  his  experience 
years  ago,  it  seems,  for  be  "still  believes  it  to 
be  correct."  I  ought  in  justice  to  remark  that 
he  has  made  one  step  in  advance,  for  he  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  carrion  Mr. 
Roberts  placed  in  the  bottom  of  his  Vine 
borders  "  did  for  awhile  produce  extraordinary 
vigour  and  great  croiis  of  Grapes."  Gardeners 
at  the  date  were  of  opinion  that  tlie  sudden 
collapse  of  Mr.  Roberts'  Vines  took  place  when 
the  roots  came  in  contact  with  the  fresh 
carrion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  example  has 
not  been  contagious,  for  we  hear  of  no  such 
foUy  as  placing  carrion  in  onr  Vine  borders  at 
this  date. 

"J.  S.  W."  wishes  his  readers  to  believe 
that  I  exclude  horn-shavings  and  ground  bones 
from  our  Vine  manure,  because  I  found  tlie 
former  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  restore  the 
vigour  of  our  Vines  some  ten  years  ago,  when 
they  began  to  decline,  and  that  I  found  half- 
iuoli  bones  slow  in  their  action  as  compared 
with  that  which  modern  macliiuery  can  grind 
much  smaller.  Pretending  to  believe  these  in- 
gredients absent  from  the  manure  I  recommend, 
he  says  : — 

With  regard  to  hones  and  hom-shaviiigs,  it  eaiiuot 
be  too  much  impressed  upon  both  gardeners  and 
farmers  that  their  effect  in  permanently  improving 
the  quality  of  soils  is  estahlislied  beyond  all  disinite, 
and  for  the  Grape  Vine  there  is  probably  no  manure 
that  can  be  applied  so  safely  aud  with  such  certain 
effect  as  bones  and  horn-shavings  combined. 

To  thi.s  paragraph  I  am  able  to  give 
my  cordial  as.seiit,  and  to  add  that  nearly 
half  our  manure  consists  of  these  excellent  ele- 
ments in  various  forms,  and  if  ever  "  J.  S.  \V." 
has  seen  our  manure  and  has  not  at  once 
detected  by  the  naked  eye  both  horii-siia\ings 
and  bones,  I  advise  liini  to  consult  his  oculist. 
I  will  now  ijuote  two  passages,  first,  one  fnnn 
"J.  S.  W.'s"  article  :— 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  book  on  the  Vine,  how- , 


over,  just  published,  under  the  same  heading,  readers 
and  those  who  have  liithorto  pinned  their  faith  on  Mr. 
Thomson's  Vine  compost  will  be  astonished  to  find  the 
hones,  honi-sha\'ings,  aud  horse  manure  dropped  out 
bodily  without  any  explanatiou. 

I  now  give  a  short  jiaragraph  from  the  10th 
edition  of  my  book,  which  "J.  S.  W."  pro- 
fesses to  have  perused,  and  I  leave  the  case  a.s 
between  us  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers.  At 
page  20  I  write  : — 

Another  mistake  that  up  to  the  present  date  is  not 
uncommon  is  that  of  mixing  half-inch  hones  in  Vino 
borders.  They  are  of  little  oriio  value.  I  have  seen  them 
as  whole  as  wheu  mixed  with  the  soil  after  being  thirty 
years  in  it,  aud  not  a  root  near  them.  Bones  are  an 
excellent  element  in  a  manure  for  Viues,  or  any  other 
fruit-hearing  iilaiit,  but  they  should  he  gi-ouiid  as  fine 
as  possible.  In  this  state  they  form  a  considcrahle 
portion  of  the  manure  I  feel  hound  to  recommend. 

All  that  has  been  "dropped  out  bodily" 
from  the  jiresent  edition  of  my  book  on  the 
Vine  are  the  liorse  droppings  and  half-inch 
bones.  Horse  droppings,  all  sound  practical 
gardeners  know  at  this  date,  sometimes  lead  to 
the  development  of  fungi,  and  the  bones  are  so 
slowly  soluble,  that  a  decided  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  them  when  ground  to  the  consistency 
of  oatmeal,  in  which  form  they  enter  largely 
into  our  manure.  W.   Thomson. 

Clorciifords. 


GUMMING  OF  PEACH  SHOOTS. 
I  SEND  you  a  few  shoots  of  Peach  tree.  Would 
you  kindly  inform  me  the  cause  of  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  canker.  The  tree  in  question  is  growing 
in  a  cool  house  (unheated)  and  trained  on  wire 
against  the  back  wall;  the  lower  half  of  one  side  of 
the  tree  only  seems  to  be  affected,  while  the  other 
part  and  two  other  trees  in  the  same  house  are  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  carrying  good  crojjs  of  fruit. — 
T.  R. 

*»*  This  is  a  case  of  gumming,  apparently  of 
some  standing,  the  wood  of  the  past  and  present 
year  as  well  as  the  fruit  being  badly  affected.  Reply 
to  query  as  to  cause  at  first  sight  may  appear  diffi- 
cult, but  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  is 
confined  to  the  lower  half  of  one  tree,  and  that  the 
two  trees  adjoining  are  healthy  and  fruitful,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  it  is  quite  local.  A  blow  with  a 
hammer  or  any  hard  substance  may  have  injured 
this  particular  branch,  or.  equally  probable,  the  tree 
at  some  time  may  have  been  allowed  to  make  very 
strong  growth,  which,  in  due  course,  was  cut  back 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  union,  where  a  bit  of 
unripened,  but  now  dead,  wood  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  mischief.  The  foundation  of  gumming,  indeed, 
may  have  been  laid  in  the  nursery,  where  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  especially  stone 
fruits,  are  shortened  by  allowing  a  gigantic  growth 
the  first  year  and  cutting  it  hard  back  the  second, 
as  the  knife  foreman  would  say,  to  form  the  head. 
Heads,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  formed,  but 
if  the  leaders  were  pinched  when  they  have  made  a 
foot  or  IS  inches  from  the  inserted  bud,  this  bit  of 
dead  wood  buried  in  active  sap  might  be  avoided. 
The  nucleus  of  gumming  from  this  or  kindred 
causes  may  lie  dormant  and  unsuspecterl  f<ir  years, 
but  change  of  management,  notably  to  high  feeding 
with  too  much  manure  or  liquid,  may  induce  sudden 
development  in  one  particular  branch,  or  in  some 
instances  over  the  whole  of  the  tree.  Another  very 
common  cau.se  of  gumming,  mildew,  and  other  dis- 
eases has  quite  recently  been  introduced  by  gar- 
deners themselves,  who  possibly  against  their 
better  judgment  crowd  their  Peach  houses  and  wall 
cases  with  Chrysanthemums  at  the  very  time  the 
trees  require  all  the  light,  sun,  and  fresh  air  that 
can  be  given  to  them.  In  October  last  I  was  in- 
vited to  inspect  and  report  upon  an  extensive 
range  of  I'cach  cases  and  vineries  in  which  the 
Chrysanthcniums  of  the  lifeguard.'man  build  were 
mag-nificent,  but  the  legitimate  occupants  were  very 
unhappy  indeed,  and  the  owner  at  the  time  w.as 
buying  his  fruit.  The  Peach  trees  against  the  back 
wall,  literally  choked  at  the  most  important  period 
for  ripeningtheir  wood,  might  have  produced  the 
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shoots  now  before  me,  as  tbey  contained  plenty  of 
such.  I  do  not  infer  that  "  T.  K."  has  treated  his 
trees  in  this  way,  but  knowing  that  these  monster 
Chrysanthemums  often  talie  precedence  of  and  rob 
otlier  things,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  proprie- 
tors should  blame  themselves  for  failures  where 
they  insist  on  impossibilities  and  deny  reasonable 
convenience  and  means. 

Cube. — Without  seeing  the  tree  in  question,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suggest  the  best  treatment,  but 
guided  by  the  fact  that  one  part  only  is  afiected, 
the  most  simple  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  :limb,  not  just  now,  but  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen  and  the  sap  is  down.  The  border 
also  should  be  examined,  and  if  found  unsatisfac- 
tory or  the  roots  deeply  seated,  the  tree  worth  the 
trouble,  it  might  be  lifted  bodily  and  replanted  in 
pure  calcareous  loam  placed  on  good  drainage. 
This  course  would  induce  moderate  growth  which 
would  ripen  properly,  when  the  union  being  right 
gumming  might  disappear.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  breaks  out  again  on  other  parts  of  the  tree, 
"  T.  R."  may  make  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  it,  as 
there  exists  but  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is 
thoroughly  ingrained  in  the  system  and  incurable. 
In  my  experience,  I  may  say  the  majority  of  cases 
of  gumming  under  glass  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  have  been  clearly  traceable  to  the  bane- 
ful practice  of  cutting  hard  back  in  the  nursery 
to  "  form  the  tree,"  when  one  stroke  of  the  heads- 
man's knife  has  numbered  its  days  and  the  Peach 
has  been  set  down  as  a  short-lived  tree.  When 
gumming  commences  at  the  iniion  and  becomes 
chronic,  buds  should  never  be  taken  from  that  tree 
for  propagation,  as  the  disease  sooner  or  later  is 
sure  to  show  itself,  no  matter  how  healthy  the  stock 
or  favourable  the  mode  of  culture.  When,  on  the 
hand,  it  is  due  to  accidents— bruises  or  rupture  of 
the  cells,  as  sometimes  happens  when  strong  trees 
are  taken  from  walls  and  trained  to  curvilinear 
trellises  under  glass,  a  cure  may  be  efEected  by  cut- 
ting out  the  damaged  parts  and  binding  up  in  pure 
maiilen  loam  tempered  with  cow  manure.  Preven- 
tion, however,  being  better  than  cure,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  clean 
stocks  furnished  with  medium-sized,  nicely  balanced 
shoots.  All  gross  animal  manures  should  be  avoided 
in  making  up  composts ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Peach  houses  should  be  kept  for  Peach  trees. — 
W.  C.  

Stove  and   Greenhouse. 
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CANISTRUM. 
This  is  a  genus  of  E.  Morren,  for  a  set  of  Bromc- 
liads  which  I  see  Mr.  Baker  makes  his  last  sub- 
genus of  jEchmea.  They  have  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance and  habit  of  Nidulariums,  and  require 
about  the  same  treatment.  All  are  natives  of 
Brazil,  and  form  handsome  specimens  when  well 
looked  after.  This  I  consider  is  to  pot  them  in 
light  soil,  and  to  water  them  only  in  the  heart  of 
the  plant.  They  also  enjoy  stove  heat  and  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere. 

C.  AURANTIACUM  makes  a  handsome  rosette  of 
leaves,  each  of  which  is  some  18  inches  or  2  feet  in 
length,  the  edges  armed  with  teeth-like  spines. 
The  leaves  are  recurved  and  green,  spotted  more  or 
less  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The 
spike  is  erect,  about  a  foot  in  length,  clothed  with 
adpressed  bracts,  which  below  are  greenish  yellow, 
the  upper  ones  bright  red,  the  flowers  being  deep 
yellow.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  native  about 
Pernambuco. 

C.  BBUENEUM. — III  this  species  the  leaves  are 
broad  and  spreading,  each  some  2  feet  or  more 
long,  the  marginal  teeth-like  spines  small,  the 
ground  colour  light  green,  spotted  more  or  less 
with  a  darker  green  ;  the  bracts  are  small,  being 
shortened  into  a  crown  of  ivory  white  leaves  which 
enclose  the  numerous  white  flowers.  This  elegant 
species  was  introduced  by  M.  Linden  from 
Southern  Brazil. 

C.  PURPDRBUM  is  another  beautiful  plant  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sander.  The  leaves  are  deep  green , 
with  small  marginal  teeth  and  large  bracts,  which 


are  bright  red,  enclosing  a  quantity  of  flowers, 
comes  from  Southern  Brazil. 

C.  EOSEX'Ji. — This  plant  forms  a  spreading  ro- 
sette of  light  green  leaves,  which  are  more  or  less 
spotted  with  darker  green  ;  the  bracts  are  arranged 
in  a  cup-shajied  manner  upon  a  short  peduncle ; 
they  are  reflexed  and  of  a  rosy  pink  hue,  enclosing 
a  quantity  of  white  flowers.  This  plant  I  saw  two 
years  ago  in  the  collection  of  the  Comte  de  Germiny 
near  Rouen.     It  comes  from  Southern  Brazil. 

C.  viRiDE.— This  is  somewhat  smaller  in  its 
growth  than  most  of  the  others,  resembling  C. 
aurantiacum  more  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  C.  viride  are  about  2  feet  in  length,  pale 
green,  and  more  or  less  spotted  with  darker  green  ; 
the  footstalk  of  the  inflorescence  is  some  9  inches 
or  a  foot  long,  the  flowers  green,  surrounded  with 
an  outer  row  of  bracts  of  a  greenish  hue.  It  comes 
from  an  island  in  the  province  of  Santa  Catherina, 
Brazil. 

This  is,  I  believe,  nearly  all  the  species  known 
to  belong  to  this  genus.  They  are  not  a  very 
showy  lot  of  plants,  but  those  forming  a  collection 
of  Bromeliads  will  be  pleased  to  add  these  C'anis- 
trums  to  their  stock,  as  they  form  handsome  ro- 
settes, and  when  in  flower  are  amongst  the  most 
singular  of  the  order.  I  should  like  to  see  a  collec- 
tion of  these  plants  treated  with  as  much  care  as 
they  receive  in  France  and  Belgium. 

W.  H.  G. 

Indian  Lilac  (Melia  Azedarach). — This  Melia 
is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  under 
favourable  conditions  it  will  attain  the  dimensions 
of  a  tree,  but  unlike  many  other  large-growing  sub- 
jects it  may  be  grown  and  flowered  year  after  year 
as  a  pot  plant.  It  forms  an  upright  growing  speci- 
men, clothed  with  handsome  bi-pinnate  foliage, 
while  crowning  all  are  the  large  upright  branching 
panicles  of  blossoms,  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
Lilac,  but  rather  more  openly  arranged.  The 
flowers  in  the  bud  state  are  deep  lilac,  but  some 
little  time  after  expansion  they  become  almost 
white,  and  then  the  dark  violet-coloured  stamens 
stand  out  consincuously.  This  Melia  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  more  tlian  two  centuries  ago,  but 
it  is  now  very  rarely  met  with  outside  of  a  botanic 
garden,  or  in  some  very  old-fasliioned  place.  It  is 
one  of  those  subjects  "that  are  largely  planted  for 
ornament  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  Where  seeds  cannot  be  obtained  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  taken  just  as  they  have 
lost  their  succulent  character  strike  root  readily 
with  a  little  care  and  attention. — T. 

Celsia  cretica  in  pots. — This  is  well  worthy  of 
pot  culture  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the 
spring.  This  Celsia  is  classed  as  a  biennial,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  seedlings  are  too  forward  when  winter 
sets  in,  and  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  perish.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  to  raise  the  plants  early  in  heat  and 
get  them  forward  for  the  open  border,  where  they 
will  flower  gi'andly  all  through  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  autumn.  Last  autumn  I  had  a  for- 
ward batch  from  seed  sown  in  July  on  an  open 
border,  and  I  felt  sure  (as  after  experience  proved) 
that  they  were  much  too  forward  to  winter  safely. 
Therefore  I  had  a  dozen  potted  up  into  6-inch  pots, 
and  they  were  placed  in  a  warm  frame  and  kept 
close  till  established,  when  they  were  removed  to 
another  frame  and  given  air  on  favourable  occasions. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  they,  having 
become  too  tall  for  the  frame,  were  taken  direct  to 
a  cool  conservatory,  where,  having  to  stand  upon 
the  ground,  they  became  rather  drawn.  However, 
when  about  5  feet  high  they  began  to  flower,  and 
the  spikes  have  gone  on  lengthening  and  flowering 
and  still  continue  to  do  so,  some  of  them  being 
quite  9  feet  high.  They  are  arranged  in  a  group 
with  Arum  Lilies,  and  the  effect  of  the  tall  spikes 
of  rich  yellow  flowers  rising  from  among  the  bold 
broad  foliage  and  pure  white  spathes  of  the  Arums 
is  unique.  The  size  and  purity  of  colour  in  the 
blooms  under  glass  are  very  noticeable,  and  the 
scent  is  delightful.  After  the  main  sjiike  lias  done 
flowei'ing,  if  cut  away  lateral  shoots  grow  out 
down  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stem,  and  these 
soon  bear  flowers  as  large  and  bright  as  those  upon 


the  main  spike.  By  pot  culture  with  treatment  as 
described,  one  can  easily  prolong  the  season  of  a 
truly  beautiful  flower  for  probably  ours  will  keep 
flowering  till  the  spring  raised  plants  are  rendering 
the  open  border  bright.  Even  plants  that  have 
been  flowering  in  the  open  border  may  be  potted 
up,  as  if  the  main  spike  is  cut  down  laterals  will  be 
thrown  out  which  will  flower. — A.  H. 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

It  is  twenty-four  years  since,  that  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  in  connection  with  the  International 
Horticultm-al  Exhibition  of  18B6,  that  Mr.  James, 
then  of  licdlees,  Isleworth,  made  such  a  mark  with 
his  beautiful  strain  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  The 
group  of  plants  then  staged  (and  I  remember  them 
well  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday)  evoked  the 
warmest  admiration,  so  rich  in  colour,  so  compact 
habited,  and  so  clean  and  well  gi'own  were  the  . 
plants.  At  the  Temple  show  the  other  day,  Mr. 
James,  now  of  Farnham  Royal,  where  flowers  can 
be  grown  under  more  favourable  conditions  than 
they  at  present  can  be  at  Isleworth,  exhibited  a 
batch  of  his  inimitable  strain  of  Calceolarias,  and 
as  it  were  took  the  onlookers  by  surprise  at  the 
marvellous  dimensions  of  the  blooms  found  on  all 
the  plants.  There  was  even  more  compact  habit 
than  before  seen.  The  clusters  of  bloom  were  so 
fine  and  the  flowers  so  large,  as  to  lead  to  wonder  to 
what  dimensions  Calceolaria  blooms  would  come. 
Many  of  the  blooms  were  some  2^  inches 
long,  and  must  have  measured  nearly  6  inches 
round  the  outer  edge,  and  in  spite  of  size 
they  were  in  all  cases  fully  developed  also.  There 
were  none  of  those  flabby  indented  flowers  so  often 
seen,  but  fully  expanded,  rotund  blooms,  which  if 
so  largo  were  also  perfect  as  to  colours  and  mark- 
ings. Perhaps  none  were  more  beautiful  than  the 
rich  selfs,  whether  clear  yellow  in  the  one  case,  or 
intense  maroon-crimson  in  the  other.  A  small  collec- 
tion of  but  twenty-five  plants  could  hardly  do 
justice,  however,  to  the  wondrously  varied  assort- 
ment of  hues  and  markings  found  in  a  big  lot  of 
some  hundreds  of  jjlants  such  as  may  be  seen 
blooming  any  spring  at  Farnham  Koyal.  A  good 
deal  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  with 
respect  to  the  culture  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
but  after  all  there  is  not  much  that  is  new  nor  strik- 
ing to  be  said  about  it.  At  Farnham  Royal  seed  is 
sown  in  shallow  pans  on  fine  sandy  soil  during 
August.  If  stood  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  and 
Ughtly  shaded  during  sunshine  with  thin  tissue 
paper,  the  seed  germinates  in  a  few  days.  It  is 
unwise  to  water  too  freely  ;  indeed  Mr.  James  is  at 
all  times  rather  sparing  of  water  than  otherwise, 
as  the  roots  are  so  minute  and  tender  that  they 
soon  suffer  from  excess  of  moisture.  Not  only  the 
pans,  but  the  pots  later  should  be  well  drained.  The 
seedlings  are,  when  large  enough,  pricked  out  into 
6-inch  pots,  thence  potted  into  8-inch  pots,  and 
shifted  on,  the  largest  plants  finally  getting  into 
9-inch  pots.  By  keeping  the  plants  cool,  near  the 
glass,  clean,  and  never  over-watering,  success  may 
be  assured.  To  keep  free  from  aphis,  the  plants  are 
often  mildly  fumigated,  and  thus  prevention  is 
found  better  than  cure.  '  A.  D. 


Mackaya  bella.— Until  the  last  two  or  three 
years  this  Mackaya  was  regarded  as  shy  flowering, 
but  since  the  profusely  bloomed  specimens  were 
seen  at  Kew  about  that  time  its  culture  seems  to 
be  better  understood.  Grown  in  a  warm  house, 
treated  liberally,  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  it  will 
make  rapid  progress,  and  remain  throughout  the 
year  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  so  treated 
flowers  may  in  vain  be  looked  for.  The  greatest 
measure  of  success  is  attained  by  encouraging  the 
plant  to  grow  freely  during  the  spring  and  early 
part  of  the  summer,  and  towards  autumn  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  somewhat  lessened,  and 
the  plant  induced  to  rest  by  keeping  it  in  a  struc- 
ture somewhat  cooler  than  that  in  which  it  has 
been  growing.  An  intei  mediate  house  is  suitable 
for  it  when  making  its  growth,  but  in  the  winter 
the  cool  end  of  the  structure  or  the  warmest  part 
of  the  greenhouse  just  meets  its  requirements. 
When  the  plants  have  been  thus  wintered  they  will 
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bo  by  no  means  as  fresh-looking  as  those  which 
have  been  kept  in  heat  througliout  the  j-ear.  but  on 
those  that  liave  wintered  in  a  cooler  structure  be- 
ing put  into  heat  in  the  spring  they  will  start  into 
growth  and  quickly  push  fortli  their  flowers,  which 
are  somewhat  bell-shaped,  nearly  a  couple  of  inches 
in  dijxmeter,  and  of  a  deep  mauve,  beautifully  veined 
with  purple.  They  are  borne  in  racemes,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  dozen  or  more  flowers,  so  that  when  in 
full  bloom  a  plant  of  it  is  very  beautiful.  Like  most 
of  the  Acanthads,  it  is  easily  increaj=ed  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken  at  any  time 
wlien  available,  and  under  ordinary  treatment  they 
strike  root  quickly  and  grow  freely.  This  Mackaya 
is  a  native  of  Natal  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
about  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is  even  now  a  very 
uncommon  plant. — H.P. 

Ericas  at  Covent  Garden.— Looking  through 
tlie  Covent  Garden  flower  market  during  the  after- 
n:)on  of  ttie  recent  Orphan  Fund  fete  day,  I  had 
opportunities,  which  were  not  available  later,  of 
noting  plants.  Still,  beyond  seeing  the  ordinary 
stock  plants,  with  which  we  have  so  long  been 
made  familiar,  I  met  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
Erica  Cavendishi  and  E.  candidissima  on  one  stand. 
These  plants  certainly,  as  slow-gi'owing,  hard- 
wooded  plants,  appear  to  me  to  be  singularly 
meritorious.  The  plants  of  E.  Cavendishi  were  of 
varying  sizes,  mostly  four  years  from  the  cuttings, 
some  18  inches,  some  2i  inches,  but  all  forming 
dense  cones  of  bloom  and  foliage.  They  were 
truly  perfect  plants  of  their  kind,  and  would  have 
evoked  the  warmest  admiration  anywhere.  Erica 
candidissima  seems  to  be  a  much  less  known 
variety.  The  plants  of  this  were  two  years  old,  and 
in  the  regulation  4J-inch  pot.  They  were  about 
12  inches  in  height,  each  one  carrying  from  four 
to  five  flowering  branches,  erect,  and  literally 
smothered  with  the  long  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
Dwarfer  and  stouter  than  E.  hyemalis,  the 
flowers  longer,  and  almost  pure  white,  this  Erica 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  gem,  if  not  the  novelty,  of 
the  show.  Gardeners  should  see  how  it  is  done 
for  market  work  and  thousands  of  them  would 
require  plants. — A.  D. 


CLEMATIS  LANUGINOSA. 

In  the  great  family  of  Clematis,  lanuginosa  and 
its  varieties  play  a  gre.at  part.  They  are  as 
valuable  as  the  purple  Jackmauni  itself,  and 
now  adorn  with  flowers  of  rich  lieauty  many  a 
porch,  arcli,  and  trellis  in  English  garden.s.  The 
illustration  that  accompanies  these  remarks  re- 
presents a  plant  of  the  variety  Lady  Caroline 
Nevill,  which  is  of  ii  French  white  coloui 
marked  with  mauve  bands,  clambering  over  a 
porch,  and  in  all  good  gardens  there  should  be 
features  of  this  kind — delightful  breaks  of  de- 
licate colovirs  tliat  give  lasting  pleasure.  Such 
a  variety  as  this  points  to  the  energy  of  the 
hybridiser  wlio  has  raised  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  distinguished  by  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
some  as  large  as  small  plates,  and  the  softness 
of  the  colours.  The  shailes  are  mostly  of  wliitc, 
lavender,  and  with  stripes  of  mauve  or  violet, 
but  these  require  contrast  to  Ijring  out  this  soft- 
ness of  hue,  and  to  acliiove  it  plant  with  the 
dark-flowered  types  as  Jackmanni.  The  species 
was  introduced  from  China,  and  will  not,  like 
our  own  Traveller's  Joy,  thrive  anywhere.  Its 
constitution  lacks  vigour,  and  will  only  in  warm 
light  soils  attain  perfection.  The  hybrid  varie- 
ties do  not  fortunately  show  tliis  evil  trait  in 
the  same  degree,  and  when  planted  in  good 
soil  will  soon  make  great  progress,  sending  out 
strong  shoots  laden  with  the  big  saucer-like 
flowers.  Tre.at  them  well  at  first,  and  do  not 
put  them  against  trees  or  shrubs,  as  one  would 
the  stronger-growing  C.  Jackmanni,  Viticella, 
and  patens.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  sandy,  it 
is  best  to  enrich  it  with  manure  and  loam  to 
promote  a  healthy  growtli,  and  during  the 
growing  season  keep  the  plants  well   mulched 


and  watered.  If  the  reverse  is  the  case,  then 
mix  plenty  of  sand  and  brick  rubbish  with  the 
staple  to  make  it  free  and  porous.  Plant  care- 
fully, and  in  early  autumn  to  give  the  Clema- 
tises time  to  become  estalilished  before  winter. 
Unless  this  is  done  failure  will  result.  It  is  bad 
planting  and  )n'uning  that  have  prevented  this 
race  of  climbers  frcjui  developing  the  beauty 
they  are  cajiable  of  under  good  management. 
Use  the  knife  cautiou.sly,  removing  only  the 
weak  shoots,  and  remembering  that  it  is  on 
wood  of  the  previous  season  that  flowers  are  pro- 
duced. In  many  gardens  Clematises  are  planted, 
but  either  weakly  bits  are  put  in,  or  the  plants 
never  receive  proper  treatment,  or  there  would 


Clematis  Lady  Caroline  NcvIU. 

be  brighter  pictures  than  now  prevail.  There 
is  nothing  troublesome  in  the  culture  of  tlie 
lanuginosa  varieties,  and  a  mass  of  bloom 
tumbling  over  some  bold  piece  of  rockwork,  or 
adorning  a  pillar,  post,  or  arch  has  a  beauty 
essentially  its  own.  The  illustration  that  ac- 
companies these  remarks  shows  the  kind  of 
thing  that  should  be  aimed  at  to  get  the  full 
richness  of  this  section.  Of  the  many  varieties, 
very  useful  is  Candida,  white,  which  looks  well 
not  cnly  as  a  climber,  but  permitted  to  spread 
about  over  the  surface  of  a  large  bed.     Then  we 


have  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  previously  described ; 
(Itto  Frcebel,  which  has  very  large  greyish  white 
flowers  ;  Mis.  Moore,  mauve  and  white  ;  Gem, 
lavender-blue ;  La  Mauve,  and  Mrs.  Hope, 
which  are  of  a  mauve  tint. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  MANNA  ASH. 

(FRAXINU.S  GENUS.) 

Never  before  have  I  seen  this  handsome  tree  so 
crowded  with  flowers  as  at  the  present  time. 
Looked  at  from  a  distance,  the  appearance  is 
striking  and  eflective,  the  hundreds  of  panicles 
of  gracefully  drooping,  Spir;ea-like  flowers  ren- 
dering this  Ash  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and 
desirable  of  hardy  deciduous  trees. 

Within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  London, 
if  we  leave  out  public  nurseries  and  parks,  I 
would  be  safe  in  saying  that  there  are  not  a 
dozen  specimens  of  this  Manna  or  Flowering  Ash. 
And  yet,  so  far  as  hardihood,  ease  of  culture, 
and  ornamental  appearance  are  concerned,  1 
fpiestion  if  this  tree  has  an  equal.  Unfortunately, 
like  several  other  small-growing  half  shruljs, 
half  trees,  the  Manna  Ash  is  not  well  known), 
for  it  is  rarely  present  in  nursery  lists,  and  so 
it  is  passed  by  unnoticed.  For  planting  where 
sjiace  is  confined,  it  is  a  valuable  tree,  being  of 
neat  habit,  rarely  over  20  feet  in  height,  and 
well  able  to  stand  full  exposure,  a  great  matter 
the  latter,  for  its  beauty  is  not  half  shown  off 
when  the  tree  is  crowded  among  others  Here 
at  Hollydale  it  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  parks,  and,  jjrobably  accidentally, 
right  in  front  of  a  clump  of  Scotch  Firs  when 
viewed  from  one  side,  and  a  massive  Lebanon 
Cedar  on  the  other. 

That  it  is  quite  at  home  will  readily  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  dimensions,  to  which 
it  has  attained  in  little  over  thirty  years  :  Total 
height  3.5  feet,  with  girths  at  3  feet  and  5  feet 
from  the  ground  level  of  4  feet  8  inches  and 
4  feet,  and  with  a  branch  spread  of  fully  27 
feet  in  diameter.  Soil  would  not  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  and  most  probably 
it  will  be  found  to  do  best  in  that  which  suits 
our  common  species. 

The  largest  specimen  on  tlie  Hohvood  pro- 
perty is  growing  in  rich  yellow  loam  overlying 
giavel,  and  in  a  position  where  it  is  almost 
fully  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows.  Gene- 
rally the  flowers  are  fully  developed  before  the 
leaves,  so  that  the  tree  at  a  short  distance  away 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a  bank  of  white 
drooping  flowers  than  anything  else  that  I  can 
think  of,  and  being  produced  so  early  in  the 
season  and  before  those  of  most  other  trees,  they 
are  all  the  more  welcome.  Seeds  have  never  been 
produced  here,  but  I  have  noticed  that  some  of 
the  vessels  swell,  although  the  seeds  are  abortive. 
To  this  want  of  reprotluction  by  seed,  as  also 
owing  to  the  fact  that  cuttings  are  difficult  sub- 
jects to  deal  with,  and  that  Layering  is  rarely 
practicable  in  old  and  standard  trees  the 
present  scarcity  of  the  ]\Ianna  Ash  may  to 
some  extent  be  attributed.  Last  autumn  I 
tried  a  number  of  cuttings,  and  in  various 
ways,  but  although  several,  indeed  the  ma- 
jority, burst  into  bud,  yet  roots  were  never 
freely  formed,  and  the  whole  have  been  lost. 
Grafting  and  also  layering  of  j'oung  and  branch- 
ing specimens  might  be  performed  with  good 
results. 

The  Manna  Ash  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  it 
requiring  about  fifteen  years  to  produce  a  spe- 
cimen 10  feet  in  height,  and  this  too  when  the 
tree  is  grown  under  suitable  conditions  in  this 
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country.  It  is,  however,  always  bushy  and  twiggy 
in  proportion  to  the  heiglit,  indeed,  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  specimens  the  spread  of  branches 
exceeds  tlie  total  height  by  several  feet.  Round- 
headed  may  well  be  applied  to  the  Manna  Ash, 
but  the  whole  contour  is  remarkably  pleasing  in 
most  instances.  To  those  in  search  of  a  beauti- 
ful small-growing  and  uncommon  tree  I  would 
suggest  the  planting  of  a  specimen  or  two  of  this 
Ash.  It  looks  best  when  planted  in  front  of  a 
dark-foliaged  clump  of  trees,  such  as  the  Pines, 
Yews,  or  Evergreen  Oak,  for  then  the  orna- 
mental and  almost  pure  white  flowers  are  shown 
ofl'to  advantage.  For  a  small  lawn  or  where 
space  is  confined  the  Manna  Ash  is  just  the  tree, 
being  neat  in  form,  of  slow  growth,  and  bear- 
ing pruning  in  should  such  be  found  necessary. 
That  it  is  perfectly  hardy  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced, while  soil  would  not  .seem  tobe  a  matter 
of  great  import,  though  thorough  drainage  must 
be  attended  to.  So  valuable  a  tree  as  the  Manna 
Asli  should  1)0  planted  on  every  estate  and  lawn 
of  even  moderate  dimensions. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


Taxodium  distichum  (deciduous  Cypress). — 
This  lianilsome  free  docs  best  in  a  light  moist  soil 
resting  on  a  substratum  of  gravel  and  a  sheltered 
position.  The  Fern-like  foliage  of  this  coniferous 
tree  is  very  pretty  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months.  There  are  two  specimens  of  Taxo- 
dium distichum  growing  in  the  grounds  here  in  tlie 
descriptiiui  of  soil  and  conditions  indicated  .and 
witliin  two  dozen  yards  of  the  river  Avon.  One 
stands  about  100  feet  high,  having  a  straiglit 
trunk  free  from  branches  for  about  80  feet,  and  a 
circumference  of  S  feet  10  inclies  at  i  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  other  is  a  smaller  and  more  sym- 
metrically growing  tree,  having  a  bare  stem  about 
7  feet  high,  at  which  point  it  branches  regularly  all 
round  the  girth  of  the  trunk,  being  C  feet  at  4"  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  tree,  standing  alone  on  a 
piece  of  lawn,  always  commands  attention  from 
visitors  during  the  months  indicated.  There  is 
also  a  grand  specimen  of  this  tree  gi-owing  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  in  the  grounds  at  Broadlands, 
Romsey,  Hants,  and  the  one  at  Sion  House  is  well 
known.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  this  beautiful  tree  is 
not  more  e.xtensively  grown. — H.  W.  Wabd,  Long- 
ford Castle,  Salishiiri/. 

Laurels  in  gardens. — The  common  Laurel  has 
claims  to  admh-atlon,  for  when  allowed  to  grow 
naturally  it  is  a  handsome  shrub,  especially  when 
in  bloom,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  in  gar- 
dens of  moderate  size  makes  one  almost  wish  that  it 
did  not  exist.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  space  are  occupied 
in  small  gardens  with  this  shrub  that  might  be  the 
happy  home  of  many  beautiful  things  that  arc 
rarely  seen  outside  of  large  gardens.  '\Vhen  shrub- 
beries are  planted  with  a  mixture  of  liardy  shrubs 
and  trees,  in  the  course  of  time  strong  growing 
things  like  the  Laurel  crowd  out  of  existence  tlieir 
weaker  neighbours.  A  little  timely  attention  would 
prevent  this.  Not  long  since  I  saw  a  garden  that 
had  evidently  been  jilanted  with  due  regard  to  tlie 
great  variety  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs" in  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  was  sad  to  see  such  tine  things  as  Dar- 
win's B.arberry,  Andromedas,  &c.,  completely 
ruined  by  the  coarse-growing  Laurels,  Limes,  and 
other  rank  growing  trees  with  which  they  were 
associated.  Similar  instances  are  continually  to  be 
met  with. — J.  C.  li. 

Hardy  Azaleas  at  Kew.— Not  the  least  in- 
teresting feature  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  at 
the  present  time  is  the  break  of  hardy  Azaleas  in 
the  wilderness  or  pleasure  grounds,  where  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  vista  leading  from  the  Palm 
house  to  the  river  there  is  a  rich  colony  of  some  of 
the  finest  varieties  backed  by  a  group  of  Beeches 
and  other  trees  to  bring  out  the  soft  and  rich 
colours  of  the  Azaleas.  This  happy  bit  of  planting 
to  ensure  sucli  an  effect  should  be  copied  by  tliose 
■who  have  large  gardens  without  the  hardy  Azaleas. 
Few  features  are  so  brilliant  as  a  mass  of  these  in 


the  late  days  of  May  and  early  June,  when  the 
Rhododendrons  are  in  full  beauty.  The  Azaleas  at 
Kew  have  grown  into  large  spreading  masses, 
sheeted  with  bloom  which  gives  off  a  delicate 
fragrance.  A  few  of  the  finest  kinds  are  Gloria 
Patriae,  rose  with  a  deeper  band  down  each  of  the 
petals ;  Emperor,  yellow,  with  here  and  there 
bushes  of  A.  nudiflora,  and  other  species.  We 
saw  recently  in  a  Surrey  garden  splendid  plants  of 
varieties  of  A.  mollis  in  full  bloom  and  rude  health. 
They  made  a  fine  colour  picture,  just  the  kind  of 
effect  that  could  be  repeated  in  many  good 
gardens. 


RHODODENDRONS  AT  DUNEEVAN. 

There  are  a  few  gardens  scattered  tlirough 
England  tliat  may  be  called  "  Rhododendron 
gardens,"  for  the  reason  that  this  shrub  is  their 
chief  glory.  Duneevan,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Mcintosh  at  Weybridge,  is  one  of  those  places 
in  Surrey  where  the  Rhododendron  has  made 
itself  a  home,  and  presents  at  this  season  a  rich 
picture  of  varied  colours.  The  shrubs  this  year, 
quite  a  fortnight  earlier  in  bloom  than  usual, 
are  already  somewhat  past  their  best  here  by 
reason  of  the  strong  sunslTiue  and  sharp  easterly 
winds.  When  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  the  majority  were  in  full  beauty,  and  as 
the  garden  is  laid  out  so  as  to  conceal  its  real 
extent  we  have  charming  surprises  in  colour 
combination  and  eft'ect.  The  house  stands  on 
a  terrace,  and  the  g.arden  descends  sharply  to  a 
lake  at  the  bottom,  this  broad  slope  giving 
many  opportunities  for  creating  pretty  effects. 
It  is  essentially  a  garden  of  Rhododendrons,  re- 
lieved by  ponderous  old  Oaks,  remnants  of  the 
once  famous  Oatlands  Park,  and  many  fine 
Conifers.  Abies  Albertiana  is  over  CO  feet 
high,  and  there  is  one  of  the  largest  specimens  in 
the  country  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta 
viridis,  while  Picea  magnifica  has  attained  fine 
proportions.  The  whole  place  is  just  suited  for 
such  shruljs  as  Rhododendrons,  which  are 
massed  together  in  large  lieds,  irregularly  dis- 
posed to  pre\-ent  formality,  and  surrounded  by 
well  kept  turf.  Besides  large  masses  of  plants, 
there  are  several  standard  Rhododendrons. 
One  of  the  rich  crimson  variety  Michael 
Waterer  carried  about  500  trusses  of  bloom — a 
blaze  of  colour ;  this  is  somewhat  weak  in  growth, 
and  as  a  stairdard  needs  support.  A  plant 
of  Brayanum  was  between  9  feet  and  10  feet 
high,  very  handsome  and  stately.  One  of  the 
finest  standard  specimens  was  of  the  lavender 
or  mauve-coloured  fastuosum  fl.-pl.,  distin- 
guished by  the  size  of  its  trusses.  Barclayanum 
had  also  made  a  noble  standard  ;  this,  Brayanum 
and  Blandy.anum  are  amongst  the  finest  of  the 
crimson-coloured  varieties.  Facing  the  lake  is 
a  winding  walk,  planted  with  the  best  varieties, 
and  here  in  jiartial  shade,  away  from  the  fierce 
sunlight  and  cutting  winds,  the  flowers  are  finer 
than  in  more  open  positions  in  the  garden.  One 
of  the  prettiest  of  tlie  light  kinds  was  Stella, 
rose  blotched  with  deep  chocolate,  and  stiU 
more  delicate  was  Purity,  a  showy  type,  pure 
white  with  a  pale  yellow  eye.  Revelling  in  the 
shade  were  such  varieties  as  Joseph  VVhitworth, 
very  deep  crimson,  and  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  a 
lovely  Rhododendron,  possibly  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  white  kinds.  From  this  walk  by 
the  lake  up  to  tlie  house  there  is  another  leafy 
path,  concealed  from  view  liy  the  same  shrubs. 
Here  the  variety  James  Marshall  Brooks  was  in 
full  bloom  ;  it  is  a  fine  kind,  the  tlowers  rich 
scarlet  with  a  bronzj'  spot.  The  richness  of  the 
collection  justifies  the  enumeration  of  a  few  of 
the  finest  kinds,  and  amongst  the  white  and 
rose  shades  conspicuous  were  Fair  Helen,  Minnie, 
just  tinted  with  blush  ;  Mrs.  W.  Agnew  is  a 
lovely  variety,  white  tinted  with  rose,  but  in 


Mrs.  T.  Agnew  the  flowers  are  quite  pure,  ex- 
cept for  the  yellow  blotch  on  the  upper  petal. 
A  very  beautiful  Rhododendron  is  Vivian 
Grey,  the  colour  bright  cherry-rose  dis- 
tinctly spotted,  but  more  intense  is  Kate 
Waterer,  a  brilliant  rose  cohiur,  with  a 
yellow  blotch  ;  there  was  also  a  fine  standard 
specimen  of  it.  Some  varieties  occurred  more 
than  once,  and  of  these  was  Lady  Eleanor 
Cathcart,  one  of  the  finest  amongst  rose  shades, 
an  excellent  kind.  Sir  Arthur  Guinness  is  rose, 
and  Mme.  Carvalho  white  ;  it  opens  blush,  but 
becomes  pure  with  age.  The  Queen  variety 
was  exceedingly  fine  a  few  days  ago  ;  its  colour 
is  blush,  passing  to  white,  and  it  has  a  bold, 
handsome  truss  of  bloom.  Mrs.  Russell  Sturgis, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, rose,  deeper  coloured  margin  ;  Lady 
Grey  Egerton,  lilush  ;  Sappho,  white,  con- 
spicuously marked  with  maroon,  a  striking  and 
telling  flower  ;  and  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne, 
rose,  were  also  conspicuous.  Of  the  list  of 
dark  coloured  kinds,  one  of  the  liest  for  colour 
is  Mrs.  John  Waterer,  and  anotlier  excellent 
variety  is  John  Waterer,  rich  crimson.  Three 
of  the  deepest  are  Joseph  Whitworth,  nigres- 
cens,  and  Old  Port,  of  intense  shades  of  purple- 
lake.  Sigismund  Rucker,  deep  crimson  ; 
Mrs.  Henry  lugersoll,  purple-rose  ;  Frederick 
Waterer,  shining  crimson,  very  showy  ;  Mrs. 
Holford,  bright  crimson  ;  Meteor,  brilliant 
scarlet  ;  Lord  J.  Russell,  violet-purple  ;  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  mauve,  deeper  blotch  on  the 
upper  petals  ;  Mary  Stuart,  rich  lilac  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Sebright,  brilliant  purple;  Pelopidas, 
rich  shining  crimson,  fine  truss  ;  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald, rose-scarlet  ;  Brutus,  very  fine,  bright 
crimson  ;  Doncaster,  one  of  the  brightest  of  the 
scarlet  shades  ;  Bluebell,  lilac  ;  Vauban,  mauve, 
yellow  blotch,  late  ;  Alexander  Duncan,  rose  ; 
and  Lord  Ongley,  deep  crimson,  were  also 
in  full  flower.  Planted  amongst  them  are 
hardy  Azaleas,  which  make  rich  breaks  of  col- 
our, intensified  by  the  leafage  of  the  Rhododen- 
drons. 

Viburnum  plicatum.^This  is  by  some  people 
considered  inferior  to  the  common  Guelder  Rose. 
The  contrary  is,  however,  most  decidedly  the  fact. 
I  shall  shortly  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  very 
perfect  specimen  of  this  beautiful  May-flowering 
shrub.  It  measures  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  stands 
about  8  feet  high.  It  is  in  most  perfect  health,  and 
laden  with  pure  white  Hydrangea-like  bosses,  set 
in  pairs  along  the  branches  so  closely  together  as 
nearly  to  touch  each  other.  There  are  many  spe- 
cimens of  tlie  common  Snowball  Tree  in  the  same 
garden,  but  not  one  of  them  so  good  as  this.  It 
may  be  that  in  some  gardens  V.  plicatum  does 
not  succeed  so  well  as  the  common  kuid,  but  my 
experience  is  that  in  every  case  it  does  better. 
Its  habit  is  so  compact  and  free,  that  as  a  lawn 
siieciuien  it  lias  no  equal.— T.  Smith,  Nertry. 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis. — This  Chinese  spe- 
cies of  Cotoneaster  is  very  different  from  C.  micro- 
phylla  and  C.  buxifolia.  It  bears,  at  certain  stages, 
a  considerable  amount  of  resemblance  to  C.  buxi- 
folia. Apart  from  its  distinct  habit  of  growth,  C. 
horizontalis  is  almost,  if  not  quite  deciduous,  and 
the  flowers,  wliich  are  borne  in  considerable  numbers 
at  the  present  time,  are  of  a  bright  rosy  red,  while 
in  the  two  above-named  species  they  are  pure  white. 
It  forms  just  now  a  very  pretty  flowering  shrub,  and 
the  several  distinct  phases  of  beauty  through  which 
it  passes  during  the  year  are  all  great  points  in  its 
favour.  The  great  feature  of  this  Cotoneaster  is  the 
]ieculiar  formation  of  the  branches,  which  are  quite 
flat  and  arranged  in  an  almost  horizontal  manner, 
the  minor  branchlets  and  the  leaves  being  also 
regularly  disposed.  The  rich  green,  freshly  ex- 
panded foliage  is  now  studded  with  bright  tinted 
blossoms,  which  are  later  on  succeeded  by  berries 
of  a  vermilion  colour  when  ripe,  and  in  autumn  the 
foliage  is  of  a  glowing  hue.    In  the  bolder  arrange- 
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ments  of  rockwork,  for  planting  as  a  foreground  to 
larger  shrubs,  or  as  an  isolated  specimen  on  the 
grass,  this  C'otoneaster  is  well  suited.  No  other 
class  of  shrubs  surpasses  the  small-leaved  Coto- 
neasters  for  furnishing  a  slopin;,'  bank,  or  for  crown- 
ing the  summit,  as  they  resist  drought  better  than 
many  other  sul>jects. — H.  P. 

Double -flowered  Currant. — 'Ihis  is  a  very 
singular  variety  of  the  Flowering  Currant  (Kibes 
sanguineum),  and  though  at  a  little  distance  it  is 
not  showier  than  the  common  form,  yet  on  close 
inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blossoms  are  both 
carious  and  pretty.  There  is  another  feature  too 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  other  Flowering 
Currants,  and  that  is,  it  does  not  bloom  till  they 
are  all  over,  and  consequently  it  is  very  useful  to 
prolong  the  season  of  that  beautiful  class  of  flower- 
ing shrubs.  Like  all  the  others,  it  will  succeed 
almost  anywhere,  and  on  that  account  is  especially 
valuable.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  origin  of  this  par- 
ticular variety,  but  it  has  certainly  been  grown  here 
for  many  years.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
put  in  the  open  ground  during  the  autumn,  as  indeed 
are  also  most  of  its  numerous  relations. — T. 

Good  and  bad  Iiaburnums. — An  inspection 
of  the  Laburnums  now  at  their  best,  which  are 
scattered  about  plentifully  everywhere,  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  is  considerable  difference  among 
them,  and  that  there  are  more  bad  than  good  varie- 
ties. It  is  such  varieties  as  Parkesi  or  Watereri 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  chosen  when  planting, 
as  they  can  be  thoroughh'  depended  upon  ;  whereas 
in  obtaining  the  common  Laburnum,  represented 
perhaps  by  unflowered  seedlings,  many  of  them 
may  turn  out  disappointing.  Besides  the  true 
varieties  mentioned  above,  there  are  also  several 
well  marked  forms,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  being 
pendulum,  which  is  a  tree  of  a  more  decided 
drooping  tendency,  and  is  very  pretty  when  in 
bloom.  Foliage  distinctions  are  also  represented 
by  quercifolium  (Oak-leaved),  aureum,  and  varie- 
gatum,  but  none  of  them  possess  any  very  decided 
recommendation.  The  finest  varieties  can  be 
readily  increased  by  grafting,  while  seedlings 
yield  very  mixed  results ;  therefore  where  there  is 
room  only  for  a  limited  number  it  is  far  better  to 
plant  a  tried  variety  or  two  than  to  e.'cperiment 
with  seedlings,  most  of  which  will  probably  be 
inferior  to  their  parents.  That  known  as  the 
Scotch  Laburnum  (alpinus)  differs  but  little  from 
the  common  kind,  except  that  it  flowers  somewhat 
later.  Few  trees  are  more  indifferent  to  soil  or 
situation  than  the  Laburnum,  and,  like  many  other 
of  the  LeguminosK,  its  long  roots  enable  it  to  hold 
its  own,  even  in  light  sandy  soils. — H.  P. 

The  Guelder  Rose  {Viburnum  Opulus). — To 
many  the  typical  native  form  of  this  pretty  flower- 
ing shrub  is  preferable  to  that  which  we  call  the 
Snowball  Tree  in  gardens,  in  wliich  all  the  flowers 
are  sterile  and  disposed  in  a  roundish  or  spherical 
head.  Certainly  the  wild  form  is  more  attractive, 
as,  whilst  being  less  formal  with  its  flattened 
cymes  of  both  sterile  and  fertile  flowers,  there  is 
the  added  charm  of  its  berries,  which  are  extremely 
effective  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  and 
whether  yellow,  red,  or  black,  the  last  being  the 
final  colour  they  take  on  after  exhibiting  a  variety 
of  rich  and  changing  hues.  A.  D.  Webster  in  The 
Garden  (p.  481)  says,  "  that  it  evidently  relishes 
a  warm  chalky  bank,"  and  this  might  lead  some 
to  infer  that  the  shrub  was  a  little  tender,  and 
liable  to  suffer  in  low-lying  or  damp  situations.  To 
me,  however,  this  remark  comes  as  a  further  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  value  of  the  shrub  and  its  spe- 
cial adaptability  to  a  variety  of  conditions.  It  may 
interest  Mr.  Webster  to  know  that  the  finest  speci- 
mens I  have  overseen  were  in  dimp  low-lying  situa- 
tions, and  I  never  knew  them  to  suffer.  Some  were 
growing  in  heavy  clay  upon  the  margin  of  a  lake  in 
Sussex,  and  the  branches  dipped  down  into  the 
water.  Moreover,  from  now  onwards  for  some  weeks 
and  again  in  autumn  this  shrub  is  quite  a  feature 
along  the  margins  of  some  of  the  Oak  woods  in 
Sussex,  where  it  occurs  in  spreading  masses  or 
huge,  tree-like  bushes,  which  are  annually  laden 
with  flowers  and  fruit,  although  often  in  winter 
their  roots  are  under  water  for  a  long  time,  as  the 


woods  are  low-lying  and  springs  abound  in  them. 
Where  this  shrub  does  not  occur  abundantly  in  a 
wild  state,  it  should  certainly  be  planted  in  the 
garden. — A.  H. 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei  erectus.  —  This 
Philadelphus  has  been  ilistributed  by  M.  Lemoine, 
of  Nancv',  who  two  years  since  sent  out  P.  Lemoinei, 
which  was  then  announced  as  a  cross  between  the 
common  European  Mock  Orange  (P.  coronarius) 
and  the  singular  little  P.  microphyllus,  which  has 
been  introduced  from  New  Mexico  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  P.  microphyllus  is  a  very 
pretty  little  shrub,  forming  a  much-branched 
specimen,  and  the  flowers  are  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
In  growth  the  variety  Lemoinei  and  its  upright 
form  are,  as  might  Ije  supposed,  more  vigorous 
than  P.  microphyllus,  and  much  less  so  than  P. 
coronarius,  but  in  one  feature  they  greatly  resemble 
their  American  parent — viz.,  in  perfume. — H.  P. 

Amelancliier  oligocarpa  proves  to  be  a  gar- 
den plant  of  great  beauty,  and  the  size  it  attains 
in  cultivation,  the  vigour  of  its  growth,  and  the 
abundance  of  its  flowers  are  surprising  to  those 
persons  who  have  only  seen  this  shrub  growing  in 
its  home  in  our  far  northern  forests.  Specimens  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  are  now  nearly  i  feet  high, 
and  3  feet  or  4  feet  across,  forming  perfectly  sj'm- 
metrical  compact  bushes,  which  this  year  have 
been  covered  with  their  handsome  solitary  white 
flowers,  which,  however,  like  those  of  the  other 
species  of  Amelanchier,  are  of  short  duration.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  our  native 
plants  to  introduce  into  the  garden,  and  when  it  is 
better  known  and  its  beauty  recognised,  it  is 
certain  to  become  popnlar. —  Garde>i  and  Forest. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


A  bed  of  Kalmia  angustifolia  eilgod  with 
the  little  Sand  Myrtle  (Leiopliyllum  buxifolium)  is  very 
pretty  at  Kew  on  the  turf.  The  two  make  a  charm- 
ing bod. 

Ro3a  sericea.of  the  Himalayas, is  in  full  flower 
now  on  tlie  wall  facing  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 
Its  single,  creamy  white  blooms  and  small  dark  green 
loaves  make  a  pretty  picture. 

Dwarf  Spanisti  Broom  (Genista  hispauica 
puniila)  make-s  ma.;^es  of  rich  yellow  colour  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew  ;  it  is  quite  dwarf,  just  the  thing  for 
covering  the  unsightly  rootwork. 

Alpine  Hose  {Rhododeudron  hirsutum). — Tliis 
dwarf  shrub  is  very  pretty  at  Kew  In  a  peaty  bed  near 
the  arboretum.  Each  twiggy  branch  is  crowned  with 
an  umbel  of  ricli  rose  flowers,  very  bright  in  the  mass. 
It  is  acluiniiiiig  dwarf  sliruh  for  a  bed. 

The  Judas  Tree  (Cercissihquastrum). — "A.  H." 
has  done  service  to  the  owners  of  gardens  in  hriuging 
under  their  notice  in  The  Garuen  for  last  week  (May  :U) 
the  beauty  and  suitability  of  this  free-flowering  and  l)y 
far  too-scMnm-mct-with  tree.  The  tree  is  a  go;)d 
gi'ower  and,  as  already  stated,  a  free  aud  prof  use  flowerer, 
and  youug  trees  may  now  be  obtained  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  Tlie  Judas  Tree  will  do  well  iu  any  fairly  good 
soil  of  a  light  rather  than  hea\'y  texture  resting  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the 
north  aud  east  wiuds.  Iu  such  soil  aud  situations  are 
growing  here  two  trees,  each  about  30  feet  high,  aud 
with  a  girth  of  main  stem  of  4  feet  10  inches  aud  4  feet 
4  inches  respectively  at  4  feet  from  the  ground.  Tlicy 
are  now,  as  is  their  wont  every  year  during  the  month 
of  May  and  the  two  first  weeks  in  June,  covered  with 
llieir  rosy  purjilr  Hnwcrs. — H.  W.  W. 

The  Persian  Lilac. — On  entering  the  gardener's 
enclosed  garden  at  Syou,  the  sight  which  meets  the  eye 
just  now  is  indeed  a  beautiful  one.  Away  to  the  right, 
and  shxitting  out  effectively  the  high  wall  which  bor- 
ders the  kitchen  gardens,  is  a  huge  bank  of  the  Persian 
LUac.  So  free  of  growth  aud  bloom  is  this,  that  whilst 
the  turf  is  bedecked  with  the  flowers  from  the  bottom, 
bloom  rises  up  aud  overhangs  the  high  wall  behind,  so 
that  a  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  floral  bank  is 
presented.  So  pleasing  an  effect  as  this  could  only  he 
created  by  the  free  and  somewhat  loose-gi'owiug  Per- 
sian variety,  for  the  common  Lilac  is  too  stiff  iu  habit 
aud  refuses  to  clothe  itself  with  flowers  to  the  base  as 
tins  Persian  ftirm  does. — A.  D. 

Wistaria  sinensis. — When  visiting  Syou  House 
the  other  day  I  was  much  struck  with  the  Wistaria 
sinensis  which  thrives  so  well  and  flowers  so  freely  on 
the  front  of  the  gardener's  house.     How  well  this  line 


climber  repays  cultivation  and  training  when  seen  as 
iu  this  case.  How  is  it  that  the  white  variety  is  so 
rarely  seen  ?  Can  it  be  difficult  to  obtain  ?  I  have 
found  it  only  in  one  garden  —  that  of  Glen  Eyre, 
Southamptou,  where  it  charmingly  intermixes  ^^'ith  the 
mauve-coloitred  form.  Very  charming  is  the  Wistaria 
when  it  is  made  to  form  festoons  running  from  pole  to 
pole  along  the  walks  of  a  garden.  Somehow  we  have 
fallen  iuto  such  formal  methods  of  gardening  that  much 
natural  beauty  presented  by  climbers  has  been  ignored. 
—A.  D.  

Kitchen  Garden. 

RABBIT-PROOF  CROPS. 

In  very  many  places  tlie  pleasure  grounds  fomi 
part  of  the  gpjnc  preserves,  and  although  the 
kitchen  gardens  do  not  sliare  in  this  distniction 
they  very  frequently  i)ay  the  penalty  ioT  then- 
nearness  to  coverts.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  the  rabbits  out  of  the  walled-in  portion  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  garden  ground  not  so 
protected,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  that 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks.  We  Lave  long  since 
given  up  all  attempts  at  systematic  rotation  of 
crops  in  these  outside  quarters,  as  what  we  have 
to  study  is  how  best  to  defy  the  rabbits.  For 
the  past  nine  years  we  liave  devoted  one  large 
breadth  of  ground  solely  to  late  Potatoes,  aud 
altliougli  the  manures,  special  or  soUd,  are  by 
no  means  very  liberally  applied,  we  yet  obtain 
crops  nearly  or  quite  as  lieavy  as  we  did  during 
the  first  two  or  tln-ee  seasons  in  the  series.  The 
varieties  that  give  the  best  returns  under  this 
treatment  are  Magnum  Bonum,  Scotch  Cham- 
pion, Laxtou's  Reward,  and  Chiswick  Favourite, 
other  early  or  less  vigorous  sorts  not  doing  so 
well.  If  we  omit  burrowing  under  the  rows, 
rabbits  never  interfered  with  the  Potatoes  till 
last  season,  when  they  cut  much  of  the  undtr 
haulm  to  jjieces,  without,  however,  greatly  in- 
juring the  crops.  This  season  has  been  excep- 
tionally favourable  to  the  increase  of  I'abbits, 
aud  with  such  extra  large  numbers  to  reckon 
with  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  again 
amuse  themselves  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes. 
Globe  Artichokes  rabbits  uever  touch,  and  these 
with  us  are  always  grown  outside  of  the  garden 
walls,  fresh  ground  being  prepared  for  the  new 
plantations.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  not  ex- 
empt from  attack,  the  young  growths  being  fre- 
quently gnawed  ofl'  close  to  the  ground.  We 
yet  prefer  to  keep  them  outside  the  walls,  and 
with  a  little  extra  trouble  in  protecting  them 
from  rabbits  at  the  outset,  good  top-growth  and 
heavy  crops  of  tubers  are  obtained.  Rhubarb  is 
very  r.arely  interfered  with,  and  this  again  is  a 
crop  tliat  uiiglit  well,  iu  most  cases,  be  kept 
where  heaps  of  forcing  material  will  not  be  an 
eyesore.  Nor  do  tlie  rabbits  much  care 
for  Seakale,  ours  suffering  more  from  field 
mice  aud  rats,  both  of  which  are  usually 
very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  game  pre- 
serves. Horse  Radish  is  perfectly  safe  outside 
garden  walls,  and  this  is  the  proper  place  for  it. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  tliat  rabljits  have  no  liking 
for  any  member  of  tlie  Allium  tribe.  With  us 
Leeks,  Onions,  Garlic,  Eschallots,  and  Chives 
are  all  perfectly  safe,  beds  of  Leeks  not  being 
touched  even  during  the  jirevalence  of  severe 
frosts  or  when  the  ground  is  deeply  covered 
with  snow.  We  have  two  long  north-east  bor- 
ders, and  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  several 
hundred  Leeks  are  grown  every  season.  Nor 
are  Turnips  molested  in  other  but  very  severe 
weather,  and  we  often  grow  a  supply  in  one  of 
the  most  frequented  rabbit  quarters. 

The  question  m.ay  occur  to  some  readers,  who 
perhaps  have  not  had  the  same  difficulty  to  con- 
tend with,  Why  not  enclose  the  outside  quarters 
with  galvanised  wire  netting  ]    In  some  few  in- 
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stances  that  have  come  under  my  notice  this 
has  been  done  in  a  thorough  manner,  and 
answers  fairly  well.  I  repeat  fairly  well,  as  it 
is  very  certain  no  system  of  netting  in  a  garden 
will  long  rem.ain  perfectly  effective.  Either  the 
rabbits  will  burrow  under  the  netting,  or  else 
holes  will  be  found  in  it,  while  in  extreme  cases 
rabbits  will  jump  over  netting  of  ordinary  width. 
Then,  again,  all  the  various  paths,  roadways, 
and  gates  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  No  matter 
how  carefully  these  are  crossed  with  netting, 
someone  will  neglect  to  close  them  after  going 
through,  and  in  a  few  hours  hundreds  of  Broc- 
coli, Cabbage,  Beans,  and  other  plants  may  be 
eaten  off.  Rabbits  have  a  great  partiality  to 
plants  newly  put  out,  the  flavour  of  these  evi- 
dently proving  more  attractive  than  is  the  case 
when  they  are  well  esfablished.  We  cannot 
afford  to  devote  the  whole  of  our  outside 
quarters  to  rabbit-proof  crops,  nor  is  there  any 
possibility  of  their  being  eflectively  netted  in. 
The  difficulty  has  to  be  surmounted  in  some 
other  way.  We  have  tried  enclosing  crops  newly 
put  out  with  bands  of  gas  tar,  and  if  these  are 
frequently  renewed  rabbits  do  not  care  to  cross 
them,  though  I  would  not  trust  to  this  remedy 
when  rabbits  are  so  numerous  as  they  are  now. 
Rags  fastened  to  short  stakes  and  soaked  in 
petroleum  prior  to  being  set  about  a  yard  apart 
round  a  newly-planted  crop  also  answer  fairly 
well  at  times,  but  this  again  is  a  doubtful 
remedy.  The  best  and  most  effective  plan  is  to 
carefully  enclose  any  crop  liable  to  be  interfered 
with  by  rabbits  with  galvanised  wire  netting. 
This,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  moderately  stout 
stakes  and  some  strong  pegs,  can  be  put  down 
or  taken  up  (piickly,  and  if  done  properly 
r.aVibits  will  not  get  under  nor,  if  it  slopes  out- 
wardly, often  jump  over  it.  If  Runner  Beans  are 
not  so  enclosed  they  are  eaten  off  as  fast  as  they 
come  through  the  ground,  but  after  they  are 
well  up  the  stakes,  rabbits  rarely  touch  them. 
Vegetable  Marrow  plants  in  a  small  state  are 
not  safe,  and  these  we  protect  for  a  few  weeks. 
There  are  so  many  enemies  to  Peas  that  we 
rarely  grow  them  outside  the  garden  walls,  but 
Broad  Beans  are  sometimes  sown  in  these 
positions  and  protected  for  a  time.  We  have 
also  been  under  the  necessity  of  planting  large 
breadtlis  of  Broccoli  in  the  outside  quarters 
and  a  north-east  border  just  suits  a  few  hundred 
Savoys.  In  both  instances  the  young  plants 
h.avc  to  be  closely  protected,  the  netting  being 
so  carefully  fixed  as  to  exclude  quite  the  smallest 
rabbits,  or  otherwise  the  greater  portion  of  the 
plants  would  be  eaten  off  in  one  night.  Nor  is 
it  safe  to  remove  the  netting  after  the  plants 
are  of  good  size.  They  are  seldom  interfered 
with  in  the  summer  or  autumn  montlis,  but 
during  cold,  wintry  weather  they  would  fare 
Ijadly,  rabbits  being  very  fond  of  the  hearts  as 
well  as  the  stems.  No  gardener  who  has  had 
charge  of  a  place  where  rabbits  are  numerous 
has  a  good  word  to  say  in  their  favour,  but  if 
proper  pre  ventive  measures  arc  tak  en,  vegetables, 
at  any  rate,  may  be  preserved  from  them. 

W.  J. 


Hardy  early  Peas.— "J.  B.,  Cork,"  does  not  seem 
to  have  caught  my  reference  to  the  need  for  hardier 
early  Peas.  His  experience  is  of  Ireland,  where  the 
climate  is,  as  a  rule,  softer  than  it  is  here,  and  also 
of  an  enclosed  garden.  Peas  under  such  conditions 
are  in  very  different  case  from  those  luige  breadths 
of  some  10  acres  to  20  acres  found  in  Middlesex, 
and  on  rather  cold  soil,  in  wind-exposed  places,  and 
where  late  white  frosts  are  common.  Even  with 
the  comparative  .absence  of  late  frosts  this  spring, 
yet  so  low  generally  has  been  the  temperature,  that 
Peas  pod  very  slowly,  and  the  prospect  of  an  early 
picking  seems  yet  remote.  The  Pea  season  is  thus 
greatly  shortened,  and  the  prices  for  early  gather- 
ings are  low  because  so  late.    If  we  had  hardy  Peas 


which  would  stand  the  winter  well,  bloom  freely  in 
April,  and  pod  well  in  May,  then  a  wonderful  gain 
would  result  to  market  growers.  It  is  in  that  di- 
rection we  need  hardier  early  Peas,  and  yet  we 
need  good,  soft,  sweet-flavoured  ones,  as  produce 
as  hard  as  bullets  and  as  dry  would  be  of  advantage 
to  no  one. — A.  D. 


TOMATOES  IN  AMERICA. 

As  most  tlungs  can  be  judged  only  by  comparison, 
I  was  led  last  spring  to  obtain  all  the  varieties  of 
Tomatoes.  In  many  cases  it  was  found  that  the  so- 
called  new  varieties  were  only  new  names  for  old 
friends.  After  much  correspondence  and  inquiry 
I  obtained  what  were  presumably  eighty  varieties. 
Some  varieties  when  ripe  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  obtained  from  other  sources  under  dif- 
ferent names,  and  in  many  cases  the  fruit,  when 
shown  all  together,  might  not  be  easily  distin- 
guished, but  the  same  while  growing,  in  habit, 
bearing,  quality,  flavour  and  solidity  were  readily 
separated.  My  experience  in  growing  Tomatoes 
has  been  that  the  earliest  fruit  is  obtained  on  light 
soil  with  but  little  manure;  the  crop  will  be  less 
and  sooner  over,  although  the  first  few  pickings  for 
market  may  bring  a  price  that  will  overbalance  the 
larger  crop  whicTi  may  be  raised  on  heavier  and 
highly  manured  soil. 

Tlie  results  of  my  experiment  are  as  follows :  All 
the  jilants  were  put  out  on  the  same  day,  the  9th 
of  May.  The  ground  was  slightly  rolling,  a  sandy 
loam,  one  with  sandy  depression,  and  one  quite 
heavy  hjam.  The  sandy  depression  seemed  to  force 
the  fruit,  .and  the  latter  to  retard  the  ripening.  Our 
past  summerwas  one  of  successive  rains  and  the  tem- 
perature was  below  the  average.  August  was  mostly 
dry  and  r.athcr  hot.  That  seemed  to  crack  many 
varieties.  September  10  was  opened  with  a  five 
days'  rain  and  very  high  winds,  blowing  the  plants 
about  and  whipping  the  leaves  almost  ofl'  some  of 
them.  The  day  before  the  rain,  a  small  box  of  e.ach 
kind  was  secured  and  placed  on  shelves  to  try  their 
staying  qualities.  It  is  certain  that  with  drier 
weather  different  results  would  have  been  shown. 
To  determine  the  longest  time  fruit  would  keep,  I 
should  pick  green  fruit  earlier  in  the  season,  but 
fruit  of  e.ach  lot,  in  this  case,  was  as  nearly  alike  in 
all  respects  as  could  be  had.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fiict 
that  all  of  the  purple  or  Acme  colour  were  the  first 
to  rot. 

Horsfokd's  Prelude. — First  bloom.s,  Juue  11- 
First  npe  fruit,  July  2y,  122  days  from  seed.  Smooth, 
free  from  cracks,  quafity  good  ;  fruitful ;  too  small  for 
goueral  market,  hut  desirable  as  to  earliuess  aud  long 
eontiuuance  in  bearing.     Kept  12  days. 

Livingston's  Potato  Lraf.  —  Ripe  in  134  days. 
Large  and  solid,  some  wrinkled,  cracked  aud  yellow  at 
stem,  badly  rotted  in  rain  ;  productive.     Kept  5  days. 

Eaelv  New  Jersey. — Ripe  in  128  days.  Bright 
crims.iu,  a  good  bearer;  large,  smooth,  soHd,  aud  of 
good  quality  ;  some  cracked.     Kept  7  days. 

Early  Richmond. — Not  desiralde.     fjot  early. 

Improved  Yellow. — Ripe  iu  128  days.  Good 
liearer ;  a  distinct  orange  colour,  mild  aud  insipid 
flavour;  uo  cracking.     Kept  12  days. 

IvoEY  Ball  (White  Apple). — Ripe  August  9 — 140 
days.  Small,  creamy  wliito,  mild  flavour,  great  bearer, 
and  the  longest  keeper  of  all.  The  rains  had  no  effect 
(Ui  it.  Kept  34  days.  Of  no  great  value,  but  men- 
tioned here  because  of  its  great  staying  qualities. 

Extra  Baiily  Advanck. — The  same  as  Horsford's 
Prelude,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

Volunteer. — Ripe  iu  125  days.  A  heavy  crop  of 
tine,  bright  coloured  fruit ;  quality  first-rate,  soHd ; 
bore  a  long  time,  cracked  a  little  in  rain.  Kept  1!) 
days. 

Peach. — Ripe  in  128  days.  Small  fruit  borne  in 
great  abundance  and  a  long  time.  Has  somewhat  the 
colour  and  touch  of  the  Peach  ;  flavour  mild  aud 
sweetish,  but  no  Peach  flavour.  Of  little  value,  except 
as  a  novelty  ;  never  cracks.     Kept  14  days. 

Climax. — Ripe  in  12.5  days.  Good  bearer,  smooth 
and  solid  ;  cracked  Ijut  little  until  the  rain  came,  when 
all  cracked  and  ratted,  as  all  of  the  same  colour  did. 
It  kept  r  days,  the  longest  of  any  of  its  colour. 

Livingston's  Favourite. — Ripe  in  128  days.  Large, 
fine  fruit  of  red  colour,  very  smooth  and  fine ;  cracked 
a  httle  at  stem,  bore  a  long  time ;  among  the  best. 
Kept  8  days. 

Livingston's  Beauty. — Ripe  in  12S  days.    Of  good 


size,  smooth  and  solid,  free  from  cracks  until  the  rain 
came,  when  all  Ixadly  cracked  and  rotted.  Kept  5  days. 

Cardinal. — Ripe  in  1.38  days.  Good  size,  bears  well 
and  keeps  for  a  long  time,  stood  rain  without  cracking. 
Kept  7  days. 

Acme. — Ripe  in  128  days.  Medium  size,  round, 
smooth  and  solid,  yellow  and  hard  at  stem — a  bad 
fault — and  cracked  badly  in  rain.     Kept  5  days. 

'Trophy.— Ripe  in  128  days.  Large  size,  some 
wrinkled,  lieavy  liearer,  solid,  free  from  hard  core, 
quality  good  ;  cracked  but  little  in  rain.     Kept  7  days. 

Matchless. — Ripe  in  128  days.  Good  crop,  bright 
red,  solid,  good  quality,  stood  rain  well.     Kept  14  days. 

Paragon.— Ripe  in  1.31  days.  Had  black  rot  before 
ripe  ;  bright  red,  solid  and  smooth,  productive  and 
long  in  bearing,  free  from  cracks  iu  rain.     Kept  0  days. 

Lorillard. — Ripe  in  128  days.  Good  size,  bright, 
glossy  red,  smooth  aud  sohd,  good  in  quality,  bearing 
well  and  for  a  long  time ;  cracked  a  httle  during  the 
rain.     Kept  1.5  days. 

Dwarf  Champion. — Ripe  in  1.38  days,  not  keeping 
its  reputation  for  earliness.  Fruit  similar  to  Acme  iu 
size  and  colour ;  shy  bearer,  badly  cracked.  Kept  6 
days. 

French  Tree  (Upright).— Ripe  in  155  days.  Use- 
less. 

Station. — Ripe  in  115  days.  This  is  a  cross  of  the 
Alpha  and  French  Tree,  grown  by  Mr.  Goff  at  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  several  years  ago.  It  was 
the  first  to  ripen  of  all  I  had ;  of  medium  size,  round, 
smooth  and  solid,  of  good  flavour ;  some  cracked  at 
stem,  was  free  from  rot,  has  very  few  seeds — one  of 
good  size  having  only  fifty-five.  Some  of  the  plants 
were  literally  covered  with  fruit,  it  standing  along  the 
stem  as  tliijngh  tied  on  like  Onions.  The  plant  has  the 
habit  of  its  parent,  "The  Tree,"  in  no  other  respect 
resembling  it,  however,  as  it  was  first  early.  When 
killed  by  frost,  it  was  still  full  of  green  and  ripe  fruit. 
It  woiild  seem  ti>  be  good  for  greenhouses,  although  I 
have  not  tried  it  there.  I  would  not  recommend  it  for 
general  crop;  still  I  think  it  may  become  a  favourite 
in  small  gardens  and  for  its  earliness.  It  may  be 
found  not  to  ripen  as  fast  as  some  varieties,  but  its 
earliness  and  good  quahty  will  make  .amends  for  that. 
In  small  gardens  it  may  he  planted  only  2^  feet  apart. 

Puritan. — Ripe  in  134  days.  Large,  smooth,  well 
ripened  at  stem,  bright  red,  quality  good  ;  large  crop, 
lasting  a  long  time.     Kept  well  in  rain.     Kipt  8  days. 

Mikado.— Ripe  in  130  Says.  Very  hke  Turner's 
Hyljrid,  though  not  so  smooth  and  not  so  well  se- 
lected.    Kept  5  days. 

Shah  (White  Mikado). — Like  Mikado,  only  light, 
and,  like  all  yellow  sorts,  very  watery  and  thin  when 
cooked  ;  cracked  badly.     Kept  C  days. 

New  Jersey. — Ripe  iu  12(5  days.  Very  fine,  large, 
solid,  bright  red,  of  good  quality;  bears  well  and 
cracked  but  littl:!  in  rain.     Kept  6  days. 

Early  Washington.— Ripe  in  125  days.  Badly 
wrinkled  and  worthless. 

HovEY.^Ripe  in  125  days.  Bright  red,  smooth, 
solid,  good.     Kept  15  days. 

Hundred  Day.— Ripe  in  129  days.  Wrinkled  and 
cracked ;  worthless. 

Garfield. — Ripe  in  1.34  days.  Large  size,  smooth, 
fine  red  col:)ur,  sohd;  light  bearer,  cracked  in  rain. 
Kept  7  days. 

Conqueror.- Ripe  in  1.34  days.  Fair  size,  good 
quality,  hght  liearer  ;  cracked  in  rain.     Kept  19  days. 

Extra  Early  Advance. — Rii)eiul2Gdays.  Medium 
size,  medium  quality,  wrinkled,  good  crop;  rotted  in 
rain.     Kept "7  days. 

Canada  Victor. — Ripe  in  125  days.  Gave  a  mode- 
rate crop  of  somewhat  wrinkled  fruit,  of  good  size ; 
rotted  badly  in  rain.     Kept  6  days. 

Early  CoNquEROR. — Like  Canada  Victor  iu  all  re- 
spects. 

Essex  Hybrid. — Ripe  in  141  days.  Large,  smooth, 
sohd,  briglit  red,  good  crop  and  long  continued ; 
cracked  Ijut  little  in  rain.     Kept  7  days. 

New  Queen. — Ripe  in  130  days.  Fair  size,  smooth 
and  sjlid,  fine  red  colour,  large  crop,  long  time  in 
bearing,  cracked  liut  little  in  rain.     Kept  5  days. 

Hathaway's  Excelsior. — Ripe  in  128  days.  Me- 
dium size,  ratlier  rough,  bright  red  ;  did  not  rot  much 
in  rain.     Kept  5  days. 

Cook's  Favourite. — Ripe  in  131  days.  Good  crop, 
smooth,  fairly  solid,  well  ripened  at  stem,  though, 
cracked  in  rain.     Kept  21  days. 

Jubilee. — Ripe  in  128  days.  Large,  wrinkled,  yel- 
liiw,  very  acid  for  its  colour,  not  equal  to  Golden 
Trophy  in  any  way ;  cracked  much,  and  rotted  in  rain. 
Kept  5  days. 

Golden  Trophy. — Ripe  in  12C  days.  By  far  the 
best  and  most  solid  yellow  sort  grown ;  light  yellow, 
with  slight  blush  on  some  fruits.     Kept  5  days. 

Extra  Early  Cluster. — Ripe  in  12-tdays.     Good 
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crop,  bright  red,  somewliat  wriiikloJ  ;  stood  rain  well. 
Kept  18  days. 

Winter  Improved  Tree. — llipoiit^d  with  Dwarf 
Champion,  which  it  resembles  in  growth,  but  gave  a 
larger  crop  of  fine,  smooth.  Acme-coloured  fruit ;  solid 
and  good,  like  all  of  the  colour.     Did  not  keep  well. 

Finch's  Essex  Hybrid. — This  is  an  improvement 
on  Essex  Hybrid  in  bearing  and  size ;  fruit  large, 
bright  red,  well  ripened  at  stem,  and  solid ;  cracked 
but  Httle  in  rain.     Kept  19  days. 

The  Ignotu-m  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
It  ripened  in  116  days  from  seed,  and  kept  18  days  in 
the  trial  with  the  rest.  It  was  a  sport  from  a  German 
variety.  It  was  a  second  early,  and  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list  for  all  purposes,  family,  inarket, 
or  canning.  It  is  large,  bright  scarlet,  very  solid  and 
mealy,  free  from  hard  core,  of  best  flavour  for  eating 
raw.  It  is  a  very  heavy  Tomato,  although  I  do  not  con- 
sider weight  a  true  test  of  a  Tomato's  merit.  Water 
is  heavy,  and  very  many  Tomatoes  when  cooked  are  but 
little  else  than  water;  but  not  so  with  this  one.  As 
soon  as  done  it  is  very  thick,  as  was  proved  in  several 
instances  when  tested  with  other  good  kinds,  and  it  was 
thicker  when  "  done  "  than  others  were  after  two  hours' 
evaporating.  The  season  was  the  longest  of  any  grown, 
■being  from  July  24  until  October  12,  when  the  vines 
were  killed  by  frost,  though  still  loaded  with  fruit  in 
all  stages. 

As  a  summary  of  my  experiment,  I  would  re- 
commend for  either  family  or  market  use  the 
following,  in  the  order  named  : — 

For  family  use. — Ignotum,  Horsford's  Prelude, 
Station. 

Market:  Red. — Ignotum,  Volunteer,  Livingston's 
Favourite,  Matchless,  New  Jersey,  Paragon,  Loril- 
lard.  Finch's  Essex  Hybrid.  Purple,  Acme,  "Turner's 
Hybrid,  Livingston's  Potato  Leaf ,  Livingston's  Beauty, 
Climax.     Yellow,  Golden  Trophy,  Golden  Queen. 

For  my  own  gi'owing,  I  should  strike  from  this 
list  the  last  sixteen  named  and  think  I  had  enough  ; 
growing  so  many  varieties  has  only  confirmed  my 
impressions  in  respect  to  the  uselessness  of  their 
multiplication. — N.  Hallock,  Limi/  Island,  in 
American  Garden. 


Rhubarb  Pcott's  Crimson. — Some  few  years 
ago  I  received  from  Mr.  Divers,  at  Wierton,  a  very 
small  parcel  by  post  containing  four  eyes  of  the  true 
Scott's  Crimson  Rhubarb.  I  duly  planted  same,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  grew  completely  surprised  me.  The 
third  year  after  plantmg  I  lifted  and  parted  the  crowns, 
making  a  long  row  containing  about  forty-five  plants. 
This  variety  is  not  early,  but  may  be  termed  mid-sea- 
son. In  a  young  state  it  cuts  red  right  through  and 
has  a  most  delicate  flavour,  so  that  with  Champagne, 
which  I  grow  for  early  use,  no  other  varieties  are  re- 
quired.— R.  GiLBKRT,  Burghlcy. 

Thinning  out  vegetables.  —Could  we  always 
ensure  an  even  and  sufficient  plant  of  any  kind  of 
vegetable,  roots  especially,  from  thin  sowing,  how 
much  of  labour  would  be  saved,  and  how  much  of 
seed  also.  But  experience  shows  that  even  with 
the  best  of  seed  it  is  always  safer  to  have  too  many 
plants  in  a  drill  than  too  few,  for  whilst  filling  up 
is  very  unsatisfactory  work,  and  rarely  productive 
of  a  good  crop,  it  is  much  better  to  have  too  many 
plants,  so  that  with  hard  thinning  there  is  still 
enough  and  to  spare  left.  In  the  case  of  roots. 
Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Turnips,  and  simi- 
lar things,  as  a  rule  we  sow  ten  times  more  seed 
than  we  can  properly  find  room  for  plants.  The 
thinning  process  must  be  productive  of  tremendous 
sacrifice  of  good  vegetable  life  ;  but  it  is  made,  all 
the  same,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  crowding 
would  be  productive  of  starvation  all  round.  We  too 
often  find,  however,  the  work  of  thinning  seed- 
ling plants  too  long  deferred.  Really  the  labour 
should  be  performed  so  soon  as  possible  after  the 
plants  are  well  up.  The  loosening  of  the  soil  through 
using  a  small  hoe  is  conducive  to  growth,  as  is  the 
giving  to  each  plant  early  ample  air  and  room. 
Throughout  our  market  g.arden  districts  the  work 
of  thinning  seedling  vegetables  is  usuallj'  performed 
by  women,  who  use  small  hand-hoes  with  wonder- 
ful expertness,  cutting  out  tiny  plants  with  remark- 
able exactness.  The  practice  of  drilling  nearly  all 
seeds  facilitates  thinning  and  hoeing.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  many  years  .since  that  drilling  was  a 
sort  of  novelty,  and  sowing  garden  seeds  broadcast 
was  a  common  method A.  D. 

Big  Cucumbers. — Only  as  proving  the  skill  of 


the  grower  can  the  production  of  big  Cucumbers 
be  justified.  It  is  false  economy  to  grow  them  as 
large  as  possible,  for  one  big  Cucumber  will  lower 
the  bearing  powers  of  the  plant  more  than  several 
that  are  cut  before  they  come  to  full  size.  In  some 
places  Cucumbers  come  on  to  the  table  wliole,  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  sliced  up,  so 
that  only  the  cook  and  the  grower  are  able  to 
admire  the  fine  proportions  of  the  long  straiglit 
specimens.  Cucumbers  are  commonly  regarded  as 
the  least  wholesome  of  all  vegetables,  many  medical 
men  indeed  interdicting  their  use.  I  know  of  one 
that  will  not  allow  Cucumbers  in  any  form  to  come 
on  the  table.  My  imjircssion  is  that  Cucumbers 
are  not  nearly  so  indigestible  as  is  commonly 
supposed  when  cut  at  the  right  time,  i.e.,  when 
about  three  parts  grown.  I  have  not  a  strong 
digestion,  but  I  never  find  inconvenience  from  eat- 
ing Cucumbers  of  my  own  growing  cut  at  this  stage 
of  growth,  and  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  use  them  in 
any  otlier  way.  It  is  folly  to  let  Cucumbers  get  so 
large  that  they  cannot  be  eaten  the  same  day  they 
are  cut.  They  lose  in  crispness  and  flavour,  and  if 
allowed  to  lie  about  a  couple  of  days  arc  only  fit 
for  pigs.  One  of  the  best  kinds  for  small  house- 
holds is  the  old  Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  a  nice 
crisp  variety,  and  the  fruit  of  which  does  not  come 
to  more  than  half  the  size  of  that  of  Telegraph. 
This  used  to  be  popular,  but  it  is  of  course  not 
large  enough  now-a-days,  when  quality  has  to  give 
way  to  appearance.  It  is  a  capital  kind  for  the 
one-light  frame  that  is  a  feature  in  many  small 
gardens.  The  white  spine  Cucumbers  are  not 
popular,  but  some  of  them  are  tender  and  good 
in  flavour.  A  friend  has  a  seedling  white  spine 
that  is,  I  think,  the  best  flavoured  Cucumber  I  ever 
tasted,  but  that  would  not  get  a  second  glance 
from  the  judges  if  exhibited. — J.  C.  B. 


GROUPS  ARRANGED   FOR    EFFECT  AT    THE 

MANCHESTER  SHOW. 
Mr.  FiNDLAY,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Manchester,  finding  there  was  a  serious  falling 
off  in  the  contributions  of  large  specimen  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  to  his  great  Whitsun  show,  has 
recently  extended,  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, the  valuable  feature  of  groups  arranged  for 
effect.  At  the  recent  exhibition  there  was  one 
class  for  a  group  of  Orchids  with  Ferns  and  suit- 
able foliaged  plants  shown  by  amateurs,  and  there 
were  five  of  these  staged  in  the  exhibition  house,  a 
considerable  space  being  allotted  to  each  on  the 
ground  level.  Two  of  these  groups  stood  out  from 
all  the  rest  for  the  artistic  skill  shown  in  the  grouping. 
One — the  group  awarded  the  first  prize — that  from 
Mr.  Blair,  Trentham  Gardens,  Staffordshire,  was  a 
perfect  triumph  of  the  decorator's  art.  There  was 
a  background  of  elegant  Palms  of  suitable  height, 
then  came  mounds  of  exquisite  Orchids,  the  latter 
rising  out  of  a  ground  of  dwarf  Ferns,  each  mound 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  Palm.  In  the  fore- 
ground was  a  series  of  dot  plants,  mainly  com- 
posed of  Orchids  and  small  specimens  of  highly  de- 
veloped ornamental-leaved  stove  plants,  the  whole 
edged  with  an  admirably  executed  margin  of  bright 
green  Moss.  Conspicuous  among  the  dot  plants 
were  some  admirably  bloomed  examples  of  Masde- 
vallia  rosea  and  the  distinct  Cypriijedium  bellatu- 
lum.  There  was  nothing  of  crowding ;  the  indivi- 
duality of  almost  every  plant  was  displayed.  Surely 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  such  a  delightful  me- 
thod of  arrangement  will  be  adopted  in  conserva- 
tories. The  second  group,  from  Mr.  Craggs,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  A.  Heine,  Fallowfield,  Manchester, 
was  composed  of  Palms  and  other  suitable  plants, 
especially  Orchids.  The  plants  were  admirably 
displayed,  but  the  group  lacked  the  superli  finish 
seen  in  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Blair.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  building,  Mr.  James  Cypher, 
nurseryman,  Cheltenham,  arranged  in  another  class 
a  beautiful  group. 

In  the  annexe  were  other  groups  of  plants  ar- 
ranged for  eflrect  to  cover  a  space  of  200  feet. 
These  occupied  a  considerable  space,  and  were  a 
most  valuable  feature  in  so  large  an  exhibition. 
The  slightly-raised  sloping  banks  in  the  annexe  arc 
admirably  adapted  for  tlie  display  of  groups  of  this 


character.  In  the  amateurs'  division,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
gardener  to  Mr.  S.  Baerlin,  Didsbury,  was  placed  first 
with  an  arrangement  having  a  groundwork  of  Fern ; 
and  rising  from  this  were  various  flowering  plants, 
sparingly  used  because  of  the  richness  of  the  fo- 
liaged plants,  and  elegant  Palms,  brilliantly-coloured 
Crotons,  gay  Dracaenas,  &c.,  the  variegated  Basket 
Grass  and  similar  subjects  being  used  as  an  edging, 
which  was  admirably  finished.  An  admirable  group, 
arranged  on  much  the  same  lines,  by  Mr.  W.  Elkin, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington,  was 
awarded  the  second  prize ;  this,  though  highly 
creditable,  lacked  the  fine  finish  which  characte- 
rised Mr.  Wilkes'  an'angeinent.  On  the  opposite  side, 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Son,  nurserymen,  Liverpool, 
who  had  done  much  in  former  years  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  Manchester  gardeners  in  the  art  of 
effective  grouping,  were  first  with  a  group  in  which 
beautiful  Crotons  were  largely  used  as  dot  plants 
on  a  groundwork  of  Fern — Palms.  Dracrenas,  &c., 
being  also  employed.  It  was  thought  there  was  too 
much  yellow  about  the  group,  but  it  was  arranged 
in  excellent  taste  and  with  a  superb  finish.  These 
groups  were  the  talk  of  the  city,  and  the  Orchids 
found  themselves  in  danger  of  having  to  take  second 
place  in  the  popular  favour.  If  there  was,  as  was 
generally  admitted,  an  absence  of  the  large  speci- 
men plants  for  which  Manchester  has  been  famous 
in  past  years,  the  beautiful  grouping  more  than 
compensated  for  their  loss,  as  they  added  to  the 
exhibition,  features  of  grace  and  elegance  which 
tiie  most  gigantic  examples  of  plant  culture  could 
not  supply.  R.  D. 


The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  monthly 

meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  at  the  Cale- 
donian Hotel,  Adelphi,  on  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  John 
Laing  presiding  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
Mr.  George  Deal.  A  report  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Wildsmith  Memorial  Fund  was  read,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  sum  of  £140  18s.  had  been  raised, 
and  after  deducting  certain  necessary  expenses,  the 
sum  of  £138  14s.  9d.  has  been  paid  in,  and  Walter 
Hyde,  aged  3  years,  nominated  by  Messrs.  T.  Turton 
and  J.  S.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Wild- 
smith  Fund,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  orjjhans 
receiving  5s.  weekly.  The  hon.  secretary  reported 
that  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  had  kindly  consented  to 
preside.  The  voting  paper  and  circular  announcing 
the  dinner  were  approved.  Several  sub-committees 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  of 
the  annual  meeting  and  dinner.  A  meeting  of  the 
Covent  Garden  Fete  committee  will  take  place  on 
Friday,  the  14th  inst. 

The  sparrow  in  America. — Michigan  is  one 
of  the  States  in  which  a  bounty  is  paid  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  English  sparrow.  But  according 
to  a  late  bulletin  from  the  Experiment  Station  of 
that  State  the  bounty  too  often  helps  forward  the 
destructive  work  of  the  sparrows  by  killing  other 
insectivorous  birds.  Too  many  of  the  county  clerks 
cannot  distinguish  the  head  of  an  English  sparrow 
from  that  of  a  linnet  or  a  thrush,  and  money  is 
actually  paid  for  the  destruction  of  such  valuable 
birds  as  the  song  sparrow,  the  red-polled  linnet, 
and  the  evening  grosbeak — birds  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  State,  under  a  law  which  makes  their 
slaughter  a  misdemeanor  to  which  a  penalty  of 
£1  is  attached.  The  bulletin  gives  such  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  as  will  enable  the  officers  to 
distinguish  between  the  native  birds  and  the 
foreign  nuisances.  Nevertheless,  the  law  should  be 
amended,  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  county  clerks 
to  inform  themselves  and  to  collect  a  fine  for  every 
native  bird  offered  for  a  bounty.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  English  sparrows  destroy  fruit, 
grain,  and  vegetables.  They  attack  blossoms,  young 
fruit,  and  grain  at  harvest^time.  They  eat  some 
insects,  but  they  protect  more  than  they  feed  upon 
by  dri-sdng  away  native  insectivorous  birds.  Wrens, 
martins,  swallows,  blue-birds,  and  even  robins  and 
wild  pigeons  suffer  from  these  marauders,  who 
destroy  nests,  young  birds  and  eggs  for  no  other 
apparent  purpose  than  to  drive  these  birds  out  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

Uamea  of  plants. — .4«oi!. — Trollius   europseus. 

F. — Send  .-ipccinions  in  flower. Salop. — 1,  Cy- 

pripediuw,  send  fresh  flowers ;  2,  send  when  in  bloom. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


THE  CORK  OAK. 

The  Cork  Oak  produces  the  most  valuable  bark 

of  all  trees,  witli  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
Cinchona,  and  the  money  value  of  the  world's 
product   of   cork   is  greater   than   that   of   the 
quinine   it   consumes.     It   is   a   native   of   the 
Mediterranean    ba.sin    in   Northern    Africa,    in 
Corsica,  Sicily,  Southern  France  and  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  across  which  it  extends  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  in  Portugal  and  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.     It  is  an  evergreen  species,  very  much 
resembling  some  varieties  of  the  Ilex  or  Ever- 
green   Oak   of    Southern    Europe.       It   rarely 
attains  a  greater  height  than  25  feet  or  30  feet, 
and  trunks  more  than   2  feet  in  diameter  are 
exceptional.     The  value  of  the  tree   is  in   its 
bark.      The     outer     layer     becomes,    through 
annual  additions  on  the  inner  surface,  after  the 
tree  has  attained  a  certain  age  and  size,  a  thick, 
soft,    homogeneous   mass   possessing   the   com- 
pressible and  elastic  properties  upon  which  its 
economic  value  depends.     Cork  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,    an   artificial   production,    as    the    bark 
naturally   developed   by   the   trees  is   of   com- 
paratively   little    value.      This    last    is    called 
"  Virgin  Cork,"  and  is  stripped  from  the  trees 
when  they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old. 
It  is    rough    and    woody    in    texture,    and    is 
only    valuable    as    a   tanning    material   or  for 
the    coarsest   kinds   of  rustic   work.     The   re- 
moval, however,  of  the  natural  bark  causes  the 
development  of  another  growth  of  much  finer 
and  more  compact  quality.     This    is   removed 
everj'  eight  or  ten  years,  the  quality  of  cork  im- 
proving with  each  successive  stripping,  and  the 
trees  continuing  to  live  and  thrive  under  the 
operation  for  more  than  100  years.     The  bark 
is   stripped   during   the   months    of    July   and 
August.     Two  cuts  are  made  around  the  stem, 
the  first  above  the  ground  and  the  second  di- 
rectly under  the  forking  of  the  main  branches. 
These  cuts  are  then  connected  by  three  or  four 
longitudinal  incisions  which   thus   divide    the 
bark  of  the  whole  trunk  into  as  many  divisions. 
Only  the  outer  coating  can  be  removed  without 
destroying  the   tree,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  therefore  not  to  injure  the  inner  bark. 
The  c<u-k  is  removed  with  the  aid  of  the  wedge- 
shaped  handle  of  the  tool  used  in  making  the 
incisions.     The  outer  surface  of  the  bark,  as 
soon  as  it  is  strijiped  from  the  trees,  is  scraped 
and  cleaned,  and  the  pieces  are  then  flattened, 
heated  slightly  and  pressed  nnder  stones  on  a 
flat  surface.     The  heating  chars  the  surface  and 
closes   the   pores,  giving   to   the  bark  what  is 
technically  called  "nerve."     In  this  state  it  is 
ready   for    manufacture    or   exportation.     The 
amount  of  cork  used  in  the  world  and  the  num- 
ber of  uses  for  it  are  increasing  enormously. 
The  available  forests  of  Cork  trees  are  already 
relatively  extensive,  although  hardly  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demands  now  made  on  them,  or 
which  as  the  world  gi'ows  in  prosperity  must  be 
made  on  them,  for  there  is  hardly  any  end  to 
the  uses  for  cork,  and  none  of  the  substitutes 
for  it  which  have  yet  been  tried   are  very  satis- 
factory or  promise  to  take  its  place  to  any  great 
extent.     The  wood  of  the  Cork  Oak  is  heavy, 
coarse-grained,  and  of  a  yellow-brown  colour  ; 
it  shrinks  and  warps  badly  in  seasoning   and 
decays  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere.     It  has  little  value  in  the  arts, 
but   furnishes   a   useful   fuel   and  makes  good 
charcoal.     The  inner  bark  is  rich  in  tannin,  and 
trees  too  old  or  unfit  to  produce  cork  are  cut  for 
the  sake  of  the  inner  bark. 

The  Cork  Oak  is  an  interesting  tree  to  Ameri- 
cans, as  its  cultivation  now  seems  destined  to 


become  an  important  indiistiy  in  California, 
where  the  climate  and  the  soil  in  many  parts  of 
the  State  are  adnvirably  suited  to  it.  This  is 
not  a  mere  theory,  as  trees  have  been  gi-owing 
now  for  several  years  in  California  and  have 
already  produced  crops  of  cork  of  excellent 
quality.  It  is  probable  that  the  tree  will  grow 
rather  more  rapidly  in  California  than  it  does  in 
its  native  country,  although  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  exposure  in  which  the  trees  are  placed, 
local  climate  and  the  treatment  which  the  trees 
receive  will  influence,  of  course,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  bai-k  is  developed.  In  Africa  it 
is  found  tliat  the  trees  which  gi'ow  the  most 
rapidly  produce  bark  of  the  poorest  quahty,  and 
that  within  certain  limits  the  more  slowly  the 
trees  grow  the  more  valuable  the  product,  pro- 
vided the  growth  is  not  too  slow,  in  which  case 
the  bark  loses  some  of  the  elasticity  which 
makes  it  valuable.  The  conditions  which  in- 
fluence the  development  of  cork  are  so  numer- 
ous and  comjilicated,  that  the  product  of  all  the 
trees  in  a  grove  or  forest  can  never  attain  the 
same  uniformity  of  thickness  or  quality  in  any 
given  time.  This  is  so  well  understood  i»  the 
countries  where  cork  is  grovra  that  the  best 
method  of  harvesting  has  been  found  to  be  to 
go  over  the  forest  every  two  or  three  years  and 
remove  tlie  Ijark  from  such  trees  as  are  covered 
with  merchantable  cork,  and  not  to  strip  all  the 
trees  at  the  same  time.  All  these  matters  must, 
of  course,  be  considered  in  connection  with 
planting  forests  of  the  Cork  Oak  in  California. 
The  planting  and  care  of  such  forests  in  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  have  long  been  important  in- 
dustries, anti  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  be  made  so  in  California,  where  the  local 
consumption  of  cork  is  already  enormous,  al- 
though the  wine  industry  there  is  hardly  more 
than  in  its  infancy. — Garden  and  Forest. 


gress  is  all  but  arrested.  Esamj)les  of  this  may 
likewise  be  seen  here  and  there  in  mining  districts 
of  the  country,  where  in  some  cases  whole  planta- 
tions of  trees  have  been  killed  and  others  damaged 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  to  be  cut  down. 
All  kinds  of  trees,  however,  do  not  suflEer  alike  nor 
prosper  alike  in  the  same  plantation,  even  when 
growing  under  the  same  conditions  as  regards  soil 
and  atmospheric  influence,  but  where  there  is  a 
mixture  tliere  is  a  choice,  and  the  woodman  can 
gradually  cut  out  the  worst  and  leave  the  best  for 
a  full  croji.  Grouping  trees  of  one  kind  in  masses 
by  themselves  is  best  suited  for  outlying  districts 
ot  an  estate,  and  in  some  cases  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  any  particular  kind  of  timber  it  may 
prove  an  advantage,  but  the  principal  woods  upon 
an  estate  should  always  combine  utility  with  orna- 
ment. J.  B.  Webster. 


MIXED  PLANTATIONS. 
Tubes  of  the  same  species  and  growing  under  simi- 
lar conditions  in  the  same  forest  often  exhibit 
great  variety  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  foliage. 
This  difference  in  many  cases  cannot  be  easily  ac- 
counted fur,  while  in  others  it  can  be  traced  to  the 
difference  in  the  texture  and  composition  of  the 
soil  and  the  exposure.  There  is  a  close  and  inti- 
mate connection  between  trees  and  the  class  of  soil 
in  which  they  prefer  to  grow ;  some  species  send 
their  roots  down  and  extract  a  great  deal  of  their 
food  from  the  inorganic  subsoil,  while  other  species 
extend  their  roots  in  a  horizontal  direction  near 
the  surface,  wliere  they  find  food  more  in  keeping 
with  their  requirements.  This  in  a  great  measure 
explains  the  utility  of  planting  trees  in  mixed 
groups,  and,  as  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  it 
affords  all  the  advantages  of  a  rotation  of  crops. 
Another  point  of  importance  is  that  the  pl.inter 
can  use  the  h.ardlest  species  of  trees  on  the  most 
exposed  points  of  the  plantation  as  a  protection  to 
others  ot  a  less  hardy  type,  and  thus  form  a  com- 
bination of  colours  for  the  embellishment  of  wood- 
land scenery.  In  the  natural  forest  we  occasionally 
find  the  Oak,  Mountain  Ash,  Aspen  Poplar,  Scotch 
Fir,  and  others  all  growing  in  happy  combination 
where  they  strike  their  roots  into  chinks  and  fis- 
sures of  rocks,  where  the  only  loose  material  in 
the  shape  of  soil  is  the  abraded  particles  of  the 
rocks.  Now  as  the  stems,  branches,  and  leaves  of 
trees  are  nearly  all  combustible  matter,  only  about 
3  per  cent,  being  mineral,  it  follows  that  the  great 
bulk  of  their  combustible  or  organic  matter  is  de- 
rived from  the  atmosphere.  This,  again,  in  a  great 
measure  explains  the  reason  of  trees  and  many 
kinds  of  shrubs  making  such  tardy  progress  when 
planted  about  towns  where  the  air  is  contaminated 
with  smoke  and  noxious  vapours.  No  trees  suffer 
more  in  this  respect  than  Coniferse  ;  the  terminal 
points  of  their  twigs  and  branches  exude  a  resinous 
substance  which  .attracts  and  retains  sooty  particles 
flo.ating  about  in  the  air,  so  that  they  gr.adually  ex- 
hibit a  dirty  blackish  colour  and  their  further  pro- 


Raising  covert  shrubs. — Nothing  strikes  one 
more  than  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  woods 
on  some  estates.  One  estate  will  have  abundant 
undercovert  of  Hollies  and  the  like,  and  another 
just  adjoining  will  perhaps  be  destitute.  I  have 
seen  extensive  woods  that  the  proprietor  had  been 
grumbling  about  to  his  woodman  anil  neighbours 
for  half  his  lifetime  so  bare  of  bush,  that  they 
would  hardly  have  sheltered  a  rat  in  the  winter, 
and  somehow  or  other  the  proprietor  was  always 
planting,  too,  but  sparingly  for  want  of  the  means, 
while  no  effort  was  being  made  to  raise  trees  at 
home  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  estate,  the  woodman 
had  been  supplementing  his  stock  with  good  trees 
of  his  own  nursing  at  the  same  time.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  extensive  planting  of  the  common 
Holly  and  English  Yew  as  underwood  in  deciduous 
pl.antations  which  are  moderately  well  thinned. 
There  are  no  kinds  of  Evergreens  to  equal  these, 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  estates  where  the  desire 
to  plant  them  is  only  limited  by  the  means  of  pro- 
curing them.  It  is  not  creditable  to  woodmen  that 
in  such  cases  they  should  even  be  short  of  Hollies, 
because  they  might  procure  sufficient  berries  for 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  as  would  raise  plants 
to  stock  any  estate,  and  their  employers  would  not 
grudge  them  a  field  to  sow  them  in,  it  they  did  not 
sow  them  where  they  were  to  grow.  The  best 
Holly  hedges  are  raised  from  seed.  If  berries  are 
collected  in  autumn  and  prepared  by  crashing  and 
mixing  with  fine  soil,  .and  buried  till  spring,  then 
sown,  they  will  make  nice  plants  the  same  year  or 
the  year  following,  and  in  this  way  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  may  be  provided.  Yews  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  Ehododendron  seeds  are 
sown  in  pans  in  fine  soil  in  a  cool  frame  kept  close 
and  moist,  and  they  generally  come  up  thickly ; 
afterwards  they  are  planted  out  in  beds  and  kept 
free  from  weeds.  Here  are  three  Evergreens,  there- 
fore, that  are  wanted  for  planting  about  woods  and 
parks  more  than  all  others  put  together,  and  that 
can  be  easily  raised  at  home,  but  seldom  are.  and 
hence  the  reason  that  when  anyone  wants  in  these 
days  to  set  up  a  Holly  or  a  Yew  hedge  quickly,  it 
costs  him  about  one  guinea  a  yard  to  start  with,  and 
thousands  of  pounds  to  furnish  his  preserves. — Y. 

Wood  of  the  Yellow  Pine.— The  wood  of  the 
Yellow  Pine  (Pinus  ponderosa)  of  California  is  gene- 
rally higlily  resinous,  and,  though  heavy,  is  brittle 
and  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  Sugar  Pine. 
Like  the  Pitch  Pine  of  the  Eastern  States,  it 
is,  however,  sometimes  of  excellent  quality,  con- 
tainmg  little  resin,  soft  and  tough.  The  Y'ellow 
Pine  exhibits  a  tendency  to  twist,  which  is  very 
noticeable  in  a  forest  of  these  trees,  the  grain  of 
trunk  and  branches  being  often  seen  coiled  into  the 
closest  possible  spiral.  The  b.ark  of  the  Y'ellow  Pine 
affords  one  of  its  most  noticeable  and  distinctive 
characters. — A.  Ij.  S.  


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— r/iis  joia-nal  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  2^late3  ai-e  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
l5.  6(^  .■  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Gakt^en  from  its  commencement  to  end  oj  18S9,  thirty-six  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £27  :  half  morocco,  £32  is. 

"Farm  and  Home"  MontMy  Parts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  mo>-t  sv.itahlefor  referince  jirevious  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  :  post  free,  8d. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  la  ^xtv re." Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


AMONG  THE  KOSES  IN  JUNE. 

AssuMiNO  tliat  all  lias  gone  well  with  the  Rdses, 
June  should  he  a  month  of  pleasure.  Waiting 
for  rather  than  reaping  the  harvest  has  come 
more  and  more  of  late  years  to  be  the  fruits  of 
June  among  the  Roses.  The  seasons  as  well  as 
the  Roses  have  robbed  June  of  its  fame  and 
supremacy  as  the  month  of  Roses,  until  most 
of  the  shows  have  been  shifted  into  July.  But 
this  is  anticipating.  The  most  urgent  duty  of 
the  Rose  exhibitor  in  June  is  [irompt  and 
vigorous  disbudding.  Two  considerations  will 
mostly  control  this  process.  The  first  is,  time  ; 
and  the  second,  the  strength  of  the  plants. 
Few  but  skilful  exhibitors  have  so  learned  to 
calculate  time  as  to  be  able  to  select  buds  in 
June  to  be  in  perfection,  say,  in  the  first, 
second,  or  third  week  in  July,  and  even  these 
often  get  thrown  out  of  time  through  a  flush  of 
warm  or  a  spell  of  cold  weather.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  dis- 
budders  of  Roses  who  profess  to  be  able  to 
select  buds  that  shall  be  perfection  to  a  day  or 
mouth  in  advance.  Nothing  but  careful  obser- 
vation and  a  very  wide  experience  will  endow 
anyone  with  such  special  knowledge.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  leave  but 
one,  and  that  the  most  central,  largest, 
and  best  placed  to  a  shoot.  Others  prefer 
a  bud  of  secondary  size  and  position,  the 
final  choice  being  often  determined  by  con- 
siderations of  time  rather  than  of  mere  place  or 
size  of  the  selected  buil.  And  yet  others  select 
two  or  more  buds  to  a  shoot  as  ditferent  in  age 
and  size  as  possible,  so  that  when  the  bloom  has 
arrived  at  the  highest  perfection  it  may  be 
accompanied  with  a  tiny  well-formed  green  bud 
to  add  its  charm  by  its  contrast  to  the  open 
flower.  The  Rose  exhibitor,  however,  must 
note  the  word  "green"  attached  to  the  bud,  for 
not  a  few  jurors  disqualify  Rose  stands  if  any 
of  the  buds  accompanying  the  flowers  show 
colour.  Such  buds  are  counted  as  Roses,  and 
two  of  them  in  a  stand  of  forty-eight  may  count 
fifty  Roses,  and  hence  the  stand  may  be  dis- 
qualified. 

In  disbudding  Roses  for  exhibition,  good 
foliage  must  be  selected  as  well  as  promising, 
shapely  buds.  Hence  buds  sliould  not  be 
selected  unless  they  are  supported  with  clean, 
healthy  leaves  ;  as,  given  two  sets  of  Roses, 
with  the  bloom  of  equal  merit,  the  flowers  sup- 
p(jrted  with  fine  foliage  on  clean  shoots  will  win 
in  a  canter.  Roses,  too,  are  infinitely  more 
enjoyed  on  the  plants  on  which  all  the  leaves 
are  perfect  and  the  shootlets  clean  and  healthy. 
Hence,  in  disbudding  Roses  in  .June,  it  is  good 
taste,  as  well  as  sound,  safe  culture,  to  rub  ofl' 
or  stop  back  to  their  base  any  or  all  shoots  with 
disfigured  leaves  or  stunted,  unhealtliy  gi'owtli. 
These  prematurely-stopped  shoots  often  break 
specially  early  and  vigorous,  thus  re-establishing 
tlie  health  of  the  plants  and  aflbrding  welcome 
pickings  of  bloom  at  the  season  of  special  scarcity 
of  Roses,  viz.,  the  interregnum  between  the 
summer  and  autumn  blossoming.  But  there 
are  frequently  hea\'y  crops  of  insects  as  well  as 
of  buds  on  Roses  in  June.  The  fierce  droughts 
of  June  seem  to  wrap  Roses  round  in  sheets  of 
mildew,  or  fill  their  green  leaves  with  red  rust. 


Swarms  of  saw  and  mining  flies  devour  or  eat 

out  the  middles  of  their  leaves,  while  honey- 
dew  spreads  and  sweetens  a  feast  of  good  things 
for  flights  of  hungry  aphides,  that  drain  the 
Roses  of  their  vital  juices  at  every  pore.  There 
are  those  who  contend  that  healthy  Roses  are 
insect-proof  and  well  nigh  invulnerable  to  dis- 
ease. The  healthier  Roses  can  be  kept  the  better, 
mayhap  also  the  cleaner.  Still,  insects  will  at 
times  come  in  like  a  flood,  and  it  is  safer,  if  the 
roaarian  being  forewarned,  be  also  forearmed 
with  all  sorts  of  killing  nostrums  against  them, 
for  prompt  application  eaidy  in  the  attack  is 
our  only  hope  of  victory  over  our  insect  or 
other  enemies.  Seize  the  insects  by  the  forelock, 
that  is  their  first  fruits  or  symptoms,  the  vic- 
tory rests  with  the  Rose  growers  ;  fail  to  do 
this,  and  the  victory  will  be  with  the  Rose 
destroyers.  D.  T.  F. 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 
De.spite  the  fastidiousness  which  characterises 
this  charming  Rose,  and  the  efforts  made  by  some 
to  disparage  amateurs  and  others  from  growing  it, 
it  still  remains  the  most  popular  variety  in  cultiva- 
tion. Other  varieties  may  be  equally  good,  or  even 
better,  for  general  decoration  or  for  supplying  cut 
blooms  in  quantity,  but  fur  all  that,  no  variety  is  so 
universally  grown  or  more  admired  than  Marc^chal 
Niel.  It  may  be  found  in  every  gentleman's  garden 
throughout  the  land,  either  indoors  or  out.  and  the 
same  can  truthfully  be  said  in  regard  to  amateur 
establishments.  During  the  past  year  or  two  I  have 
visited  many  amateurs'  gardens  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  found  that  in  fully  three- 
fourths  of  them  one  at  least  faurly  good  specimen 
of  this  fine  Rose  existed.  Even  in  small  back  town 
gardens  scarcely  a  greenhouse  could  be  seen  without 
its  Mar($chal  Niel,  and  it  is  with  pride  that  the 
owners  of  these  small  gardens  show  the  results  of 
their  handiwork  to  the  visitors,  especially  when  the 
tree  is  in  good  health  and  laden  with  golden-yellow 
blooms.  Notwithstanding  its  popularity,  however, 
it  is,  as  has  been  said,  fastidious  and  perplexing  in 
its  behaviour.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  Rose  in  the  best  of  health 
one  week  and  dead  the  next,  and,  according  to 
some  writers,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent this  undesirable  state  of  affairs.  In  some 
cases  the  cause  of  this  is  undoubtedly  exhaustion 
—the  result  of  a  heavy  crop  of  flowers,  but  to  the 
majority  of  failures  and  sudden  deaths  of  the 
Mar^chal  Niel  canker  may  be  attributed.  This  is 
unquestionably  the  most  deadly  enemy  it  has  to 
contend  with,  and  it  behoves  all  who  desire  good 
Mar6chal  Niel  Roses  to  fight  against  the  disease  as 
much  as  possible.  As  a  rule,  this  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  junction  of  stock  and  scion,  and  should 
this  be  close  to  the  ground  a  mound  of  earth  placed 
over  it  will  be  found  a  good  preventive,  inasmuch 
as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  new  roots  will  be  emitted 
above  the  junction,  and  thus  the  vitality  of  the 
plant  restored.  This  I  have  done  several  times 
and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  When 
canker  appears  higher  up  the  stock,  however,  this 
mode  of  averting  it  cannot  be  conveniently  prac- 
tised, and  in  this  case  cutting  the  bark  from  the 
junction  downwards  will  sometimes  have  the  desired 
effect,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  "  the  game 
is  scarcely  worth  the  caudle."  When  once  canker 
is  seen  to  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  plant,  it  is 
better  by  far  to  root  the  latter  out  and  replace  it  with 
a  young  and  vigorous  specimen.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Mar^chal  Niel 
and  the  easiness  with  which  good  plants  may  be 
raised  are  considered.  At  the  same  time  it  is  as 
well  to  avert  a  catastrophe  if  possible,  and  this  can 
best  be  done  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  An- 
other mode  which  I  saw  tried  in  a  northern  garden 
a  few  years  ago  may  also  be  worth  recording.  In 
this  instance  the  plant  was  growing  upon  its  own 
roots  and  had  made  vigorous  growth,  but  owing  to 
injudicious  tying  it  had  cankered  badly.  For  mere 
experiment,  one  or  two  circular  incisions  were  made 
in  the  bark  on  the  main  stem,  with  the  unexpected 
result  that  the  following  year  the  tree  began  to 


grow  out  of  canker,  so  to  speak,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
might  be  in  good  health  at  the  present  moment. 
Whether  the  same  results  would  accrue  in  every 
similar  case  I  do  not  know,  but  such  it  was  in  this 
instance,  and  I  merely  mention  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  Marechal  Niel  Roses  suffer  much  from 
this  dreaded  disease. 

Stocks. 

There  appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  too, 
in  regard  to  the  most  suitable  stock  for  the 
Mari5chal  Niel.  Some  prefer  it  budded  on  the 
Manetti,  while  others  cling  to  the  Brier,  and  in  the 
latter  case  bud  them  as  half  standards.  Both  of 
these  are  good  in  their  way,  but  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  Marechal  Niel  being  grown  upon  its 
own  roots?  Many  a  fine  specimen  have  I  seen 
growing  thus,  andhave  been  equally  successful  in 
that  direction  myself,  but  one  good  grower  of 
my  acquaintance  informs  me  that  when  upon 
its  own  roots  the  Mari^chal  Niel  is  too  slow  in 
growth,  and  will  not  cover  so  great  a  space  in  an 
allotted  time  as  when  budded  upon  the  Brier. 
That  may  be  so,  and  it  may  not,  but  as  far  as  my 
experience  and  observation  go,  plants  on  their  own 
roots  are,  under  good  management,  equally  as 
vigorous  and  free-bloommg  as  any  that  are  budded. 

Apart  from  canker  and  other  similar  causes, 
many  fine  specimens  grown  under  glass  are  victims 
of  bad  management,  such  as  careless  watering,  in- 
judicious pruning,  &c.  Water  must  be  given  accord- 
ing to  the  drainage,  state  of  the  soil,  and  conditions 
under  which  the  plant  is  growing.  Whether  planted 
in  borders,  boxes,  or  in  pots,  an  established  Mari!chal 
Niel  Rose  should  be  most  liberally  watered  during 
the  growing  season.  In  winter,  of  course,  less  will 
suftice,  but  on  no  account  is  it  advisable  to  al- 
low the  soil  to  become  dust  dry,  as  it  is  in  some 
cases.  At  the  same  time  keep  somewhat  on  the 
dry  side  at  that  period,  and  also  for  a  week  or  two 
after  being  cut  back.  When  in  good  health,  too, 
liquid  manure  may  be  applied  with  discretion,  this 
doing  most  good  just  as  the  flower-buds  are  swell- 
ing, as  well  as  when  making  its  wood  for  the  follow- 
ing season,  as  the  majority  of  trees  under  cover  are, 
or  should  now  be,  doing.  Soot  water,  guano,  and 
liquid  cow  manure  will  be  found  beneficial,  and  in 
early  spring  a  dressing  of  some  concentrated  ma- 
nure may  also  be  applied  with  advantage. 
Pruning. 

This,  simple  though  it  be,  appears  to  be 
somewhat  imperfectly  understood  by  gardeners  and 
amateurs  alike,  and  this  is  the  reason  so  many  trees 
fail  to  bloom  satisfactorily.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  Rose  is  not  a  "  perpetual  flowering" 
kind,  under  glass  at  any  rate,  and  it  therefore  requires 
to  be  pruned  on  a  totally  different  system  to  other 
varieties.  Young  plants  especially  should  be 
pruned  with  an  unmerciful  hand,  cutting  the 
growths  back  immediately  after  flowering  to 
within  1  foot  or  9  inches  of  their  base.  To  some 
this  may  appear  extreme  measures,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  royal  road  to  success,  as  far  as  the 
laying  of  a  foundation  for  ultimately  producing  a 
goodlree  is  concerned.  Trees  of  an  older  growth, 
of  course,  need  not  be  pruned  quite  so  hard,  but 
even  these  must  have  all  lateral  growths  cut  back 
to  the  main  stems,  and  the  latter  shortened  to  at 
least  one-third  then:  length.  If  this  is  done  in  May 
or  June,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  past,  it 
will  induce  the  growth  of  long,  vigorous  shoots, 
which,  when  well  ripened,  produce  an  enormous 
crop  of  fine-shaped  blooms. 

Ventilation. 

This  is  another  item  that  requires  strict  atten- 
tion I  have  seen  many  Marechal  Niels  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition  through  negligence  in 
this  it  being  conducive  to  mildew,  one  of  the  worst 
pest's  that  Roses  of  all  kinds  under  glass  have  to 
contend  with.  This,  too,  is  chiefly  brought  on  by 
thoughtlessly  opening  the  ventilators  as  wide  as 
possible  during  a  hot  day,  thereby  causing  cold 
draughts,  which,  as  every  gardener  knows,  or 
should  know,  is  incidental  to  mildew.  There- 
fore to  avert  this  pest,  the  structure  in  which 
the  Roses  are  growing  must  be  judiciously  venti- 
lated, especially  during  the  growmg  season,  when 
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the  wood  and  foliage  are  soft.  To  assist  in  main- 
taining rather  a  cool  temperature  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  nothing  is  better  than  frequently 
damping  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
thoroughly  syringing  the  foliage  when  closing  in 
the  afternoon.  When  growth  is  nearly  completed 
or  has  become  firm,  then  ventilate  more  freely,  and, 
unless  infested  with  green-fly,  discontinue  syring- 
ing. Treated  thus,  the  shoots,  if  exposed  to  the 
sun,  will  not  fail  to  ripen  properly  and  produce  a 
fine  crop  of  handsome  blooms.  C.  L. 


SHORT  NOTES.— HOSES. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Koses  on  Oatlauds  Church, 
^Voyhridjre,  arc  worth  a  note,  fur  the  reason  that 
many  moderu  churches  have  little  flower  or  greenery 
to  reheve  the  hare  stoue.  The  Roses  clambering  up 
Oatlauds  Church  make  a  pretty  place  of  it. 

A  beautiful  Hose  in  Mr.  Waterer's  nursery  at 
Kuaplnll  is  tlic  result  of  a  cross  between  Rosa  rugosa 
and  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  variety.  It  is  not  an  eshibi- 
tiou  flower,  nor  perhaps  one  that  show-flower 
fanciers  would  care  for  ;  but  the  blooms  are  of  au 
intense  crimson  colour  and  as  sweetly  scented  as  the 
old  Cabbage  Rose,  wliile  the  plaut  is  free  both  in 
growth  and  bloom.  Tliis  is  the  kind  of  Rose  that 
niLiny  would  admire,  although  it  may  show  a  little  of 
its  yellow  centre,  not  only  for.  its  colour,  but  sweet 
scent.  A  scentless  Rose  is  without  its  greatest  chai-m. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Linnean  Society. — The  post  of  president,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  has  been 
filled  by  the  election  of  Prof,  Stewart. 

Cypripedium  californieum  is  a  pretty  small- 
flowered  hardy  Lady's  Slipper,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware 
at  the  Botanic  show  on  Wednesday.  The  Up  is  white, 
and  the  sepals  and  petals  green.  Quite  a  gem  for  the 
rock  garden. 

Meeonopsis  nepalensis. — The  largest  flower 
of  this  we  have  seen  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  in  whose  garden  at  Wisley  both  this  and  M. 
WaUiclii  do  well.  The  soft  golden-yellow  colour  is 
charming. 

Old  double  crimson  Paeony.— Although  we 
have  many  striking  colours  Tiow  amongst  the  Paeonies. 
the  old  double  crimson  keeps  its  hold.  Planters  should 
not  overlook  either  this  or  the  double- blush  in  the 
search  for  novelties.  -  '■_■■'• 

A  Pink  show  wall  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Rose  show  of  the  Manchester  Botanic  Society  on 
July  19.  This  flower  is  grown  by  many  amateurs  in 
the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England,  and  a 
good  display  may  be  expected. 

Varieties  of  the  Oriental  Poppy  are  now 
many  in  number,  and  some  of  the  colours  are  rich  and 
striking,  quite  as  brilliant  as  in  tlio  type  itself.  The 
orange  and  scarlet  shades  are  intense  and  strilring,  es- 
X^ecially  in  the  garden,  but  in  the  exhibition  they  make 
a  rich  brealv  of  colour. 

Striated  Pansies. — There  is  a  race  of  Pansies 
called  "  striated,"  in  wliich  the  colours  are  distributed 
iu  stripes.  OccasionaUy  they  make  a  happy  contrast, 
but  the  reverse  is  the  rule.  We  saw  a  lot  of  them  re- 
cently, but  against  the  self  kinds  they  are  weak  and 
ineffective. 

Azalea  rosseflora. — Flowers  of  this  cut  from  a 
plant  in  the  open  come  from  "Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Keatherbauk,  Weybridge  Heath.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  salmon-pink  colour,  quite  double,  and  with  the 
petals  beautifully  imbricated — quite  a  gem  in  its  way. 
It  used  to  lie  Icnow-n  as  A.  RolUssoni. 

Eremurus  himalaicus.— This  beautiful  white- 
floweriug  species  has  been  in  bloom  at  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries  for  the  last  three  weeks.  There  are  four 
specimens  flowering,  two  of  which  attained  a  height  of 
over  G  feet.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Eremuruses  in  cultivation. — G.  R. 

Rhododendrons  in  Hyde  Park  have  flowered 
unusually  well,  hut  thi'  heavy  rains  of  the  past  few 
days  have  spoilt  the  bloom.  The  large  standards  are  a 
mass  of  flower,  and  in  the  beds  are  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer's  finest  varieties,  mostly  grouped  after  the 
plan  given  in  The  Garden,  April  12  (p.  .335),  to  prevent 
the  colour -jumbling  usual  iu  gardens.  Hardy  Azaleas 
are  over,  but  they  have  made  rich  breaks  of  colour. 

Iris  florentina.— Wliat  presumably  are  the  white 
and  pale  b'ue  forms  of  this  Iris  have  been  blooming 


profusely  at  Dropmore  this  season.  The  clumps  of  the 
blue  iform  especially  are  large  and  in  great  abund- 
ance, so  that  its  lovely  hue  is  in  evidence  as  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  giant  double  Pseonies  which  abound 
here.  Many  Irises  have  larger  and  more  quaintly- 
marked  flowers,  but  few  possess  a  more  lovely  hue  than 
does  the  pale  blue  variety  referred  to. 

Apple  Annie  Elizabeth.— I  should  be  glad 
to  know  of  any  English  grown  Apples  of  a  better  qua- 
Uty  than  the  variety  Annie  Elizahctli,  wliich  has  always 
been  good  during  the  last  twelve  year.s. — H.  N.  B. 

*«*  A  very  juicy  Apple  for  June,  and  with  admirable 
qualities. — Ed. 

Geranium  ibericum. — Tlie  tufted  Geraniums, 
probahly  because  tliey  occupy  so  much  space,  are  not 
very  largely  grown  in  gardens,  but  the  foliage  alone  is 
pleasing,  wlulst  when  in  bloom  the  plants  are  delight- 
ful. At  Dropmore  there  are  many  huge  clumps  of  the 
purplish. blue  Geranium  ibericum,  which  just  now  are 
very  attractive. — A. 

The  weather  in  Worcestershire.— Unusually 

dry  here  and  l)ittcr  wuids.  Hard  frost  on  the  30th  ult. 
This  has  been  a  very  i)ad  season  for  gardening  on  light 
soils.  Plums  and  Apricots  have  entirely  failed.  Pears 
almost  a  failnre.  Apples,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries 
are  good. — H.  Millington,  The  School  House,  Broms- 
grove,  Worcester. 

Larix  americana  is  a  tree  not  frequently  met 
with,  and  it  is  now  in  great  lovelines.s.  It  is  closer- 
growing  than  our  ordinary  Larch,  somewhat  pendu- 
lous, and  the  specimen  here  (Liphook)  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful grey-green  just  now,  and  would  strike  an  ordi- 
nary passer-by  as  something  out  of  the  usual  way. 
Just  in  front  there  happens  to  be  a  bush  of  Lilac 
Josikaea  iu  f  uU  bloom,  which  shows  off  well  in  con- 
sequence. Near  these  is  a  tree  of  Pavia  indica ;  the 
foliage  of  this  is  very  beautiful  in  hue  and  form 
just  now. — M.  R. 

Primula  Beidi. — Our  experience  of  Primula 
Reidi  is  rather  different  from  that  given  at  p.  524, 
so  I  send  a  note  of  it.  The  label  of  our  best  plant  is 
June,  188G.  It  grows  iu  damp  soil  iu  shade,  and 
has  five  flower-stems,  two  of  them  small.  We 
were  not  fortunate  last  year  with  the  seed.  Cypri- 
pedium acaule  (the  large  form)  has  been  very  fine. 
Xerophyllnm  asphodeloides  has  bloomed  well ;  the 
slugs  seem  to  like  it,  and  eat  across  some  of  the 
stems.  Happily  the  flowers  come  out  well  in  water. 
Asarum  aritolium  has  its  weird  flowers  out.  Iris 
Kfempferi  promises  to  flower  rather  early  this  year. 
— George  F.  Wilson. 


crop  of  Peaches  that  has  been  known  for  years  was 
had  throughout  the  United  States  last  season,  this 


Turkey's  Beard  (Xerophyllum  asphodeloides) 
is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  plants  that  are  rare  in 
gardens.  Two  splendid  masses  were  exhibited  by 
Lord  Walsingham,  Mertou  Hall,  at  the  recent  Royal 
Botanic  Show,  and  were  the  prettiest  things  there 
amongst  hardy  flowers.  It  is  like  an  Asphodel  in 
habit,  and  very  beautiful  when  forming  a  spreading 
tuft  of  grassy  leaves,  from  which  rises  up  a  stem 
from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  height,  terminated  by  a 
dense  raceme  of  creamy  white  flowers.  A  sandy 
border,  not  too  dry,  is  just  the  place  for  it,  and  there 
are  many  spots  of  this  kind  iu  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Pine  barrens  in  North  America. 

Parks  and  open  spaces.— Mr.  Phillips,  chair- 
man of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee, 
submitted  a  report  recently  to  the  Loudon  County 
Council  with  reference  to  the  future  administration 
of  the  parks  and  open  spaces,  and  organisation  of 
the  staffs  attached  to  them.  The  report  stated 
that  the  committee  believed  reorganisation  to  be 
necessary,  iu  order  to  bring  about  uniformity  of 
system  and  unity  of  direction  and  control.  The 
area  under  municipal  control  had  increased  during 
the  past  twenty  years  from  178  acres  to  over  3000 
acres,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  was 
now  nearly  400.  The  expenditure  upon  mainten- 
ance only  was  nearly  £50,000  annually,  and  the 
total  cost,  including  expenditure  on  the  capital  and 
working  accounts,  was  £100,000,  which  was  not 
likely  to  diminish. 


Fruit  crops  in  America. — This  is  a  very  un- 
favourable year.  The  fruit  crop  is  almost  an  entire 
failure  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  coast ; 
crops  in  California  are  partial.  We  have  in  this 
neighbourhood  over  2000  acres  in  fruit,  comprising 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.     The  largest 


no  doubt  causing  the  failure  now.  Our  principal 
market  Peach  is  the  Elberta.  A  smaU  orchard  of 
1  acre  of  this  variety  was  sold  in  the  New  York 
market  at  a  net  profit  of  £80  last  season,  fruit  sell- 
ing from  £1  to  £2  per  bushel.  We  have  sold  a 
whole  crop  at  5d.  each  for  the  Peaches.  This  (the 
Elberta)  is  considered  the  most  profitable  market 
variety  we  have.  The  Wild  Goose  Plum  was  very 
profitable  years  ago,  but  now  they  seem  to  be  hurt 
more  easily  by  the  cold  winters.  Many  bushels  have 
been  sold  for  .£3  15s.  net.  Strawberries,  as  well  as 
Grapes,  Figs,  &c.,  are  also  grown  very  extensively 
here.— Eugene  M.  Rumph,  MarshallvUle,  Geonjia,, 
U.S.  America. 

Boses  at  Vienna. — On  June  7  and  8  a  Rose 
show  was  held  in  Vienna,  aU  species  of  the 
queen  of  flowers  being  represented  by  about  100,000 
cut  blooms.  I  noticed  amongst  Tea  Roses  the 
.  beautiful  Mar^chal  Kiel,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
F.  W.  Bennett,  large  flowers  of  Bougfere,  the  creamy 
white  Grace  Darling,  masses  of  the  much  admired 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  with  its  rose-edged  petals,  the 
white  Nat.alie  de  Serbie,  fine  large  flowers  of  Pom- 
ponette,  Cceur  de  Lyon,  Niphetos,  Mme.  Chauvry, 
and  Viscountess  Folkestone,  &c.  There  were  many 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  too,  but  the  Tea  Roses 
seemed  to  be  the  favourites.  There  were  baskets 
filled  with  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Baronne  de  Roth- 
schild, Captain  Christy,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mar^- 
chal  VaiUant,  Fisher  Holmes,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
&c. ;  fans  arranged  with  La  France,  Mabel  Morri- 
son, Gaston  Leveque,  &c.  A  looking-glass,  whose 
frame  was  formed  by  Forget-me-nots  and  hedge 
Roses,  made  au  agreeable  change  to  the  masses  of 
single  flowers  in  glasses.  There  were  only  a  few 
Moss  and  miniature  Boses,  but  nice  specimens  of 
Due  de  Ch.alus,  Mile.  Th^rese  Levet,  Souvenir  d'Al- 
phonse  Lavallee,  La  Bosiere,  Her  Majesty,  Boileau, 
Marie  Baumann,  Duke  of  Teck,  Cbeshunt  Hybrid, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Eugene  Furst,  &c.  Noticeable 
was  a  single  red  and  white  striped  Rose  called 
Schoubrunuiensis.— Louis  Keopatsch,  Vienna. 

Callistemon  rigidus.— The  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  which  gives  rise  to  the  popular 
name  of  Bottle-brush  plants  is  common  to  several 
of  the  Australian  genera.  It  is  most  marked,  per- 
haps, in  Callistemon  and  Metrosideros,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  in  Melaleuca  and  Calothamnus.  Of 
the  numerous  species  comprised  within  these  ge- 
nera there  is  probably  none,  at  any  rate  in  cultiva- 
tion, that  surpasses  the  species  under  notice  either 
iu  brilliancy  of  colour  or  in  size  of  inflorescence. 
The  cylindrical  bunch  of  flowers  is  about  5  inches 
long,  and  measures  over  3  inches  through.  The 
beauty  of  the  flowers  is  produced  entirely  by  the 
long,  bright  red  stamens  tipped  by  the  yellow  an- 
thers. As  many  as  fifty  stamens  may  be  counted 
on  a  single  flower,  each  being  IJ  inches  long.  The 
petals  are  five  in  number,  small,  and  of  a  lightish 
red,  but  in  no  way  conspicuous.  There  is  a  bush 
about  8  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  now  flower- 
ing at  Kew.  Plants  of  this  species  succeed  well 
potted  in  loam  and  silver  sand,  requiring  abund- 
ance of  water.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  them  some- 
what pot-bound,  as  this  is  more  conducive  to  free- 
flowering.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
suits  them,  but  a  light  and  airy  position  should  be 
selected.  The  flowering  season  for  this  species  ex- 
tends over  a  considerable  time,  and  it  frequently 
blooms  twice  during  the  year. 

The  great  purple  Flag  (Iris  pallida)  is  the 
fiuest  Flag  iu  cultivation,  not  excepting  such  a  beauti- 
ful species  as  ochroleuea,  and  the  richest  break  of  it 
we  have  seen  is  in  the  Knapliill  Nursery,  where  there 
is  a  mass  of  plants  one  forest  of  tall  spikes  of  blue 
Elder-scented  flowers.  We  should  hke  to  see  this 
noble  hardy  flower  more  in  gardens,  but  it  is  not  so 
common  as  its  well-known  name  would  %varrant. 
Each  spike,  when  the  plauts  are  in  a  good  soil  and 
position,  will  reach  a  height  of  4  feet,  aud  carry  as 
many  as  twelve  blooms.  It  is  known  also  as  the  Dal- 
matian Iris  and  the  pale  Turkey  Iris,  and  has  lieon 
long  in  Enghsh  gardens,  as  it  was  one  of  tlie  plants 
grown  by  Gerard  in  1596.  Surrounded  with  trees,  the 
effect  of  the  befiutifully  coloured  flowers  is  more  strik- 
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THE  FLAME  NASTUETIUM. 

(TROP.EOLUM    SPECIOSUM.) 

This  magnificent  species,  one  of  the  many  fine 
plants  introduced  liy  ^Fr.  "William  LobL,  was 
sent  to  England  about  the  year  1846,  althougli 
it  had  been  known  in  a  dried  state  long  before 
that  date.  Although  it  is  constantly  being  re- 
conimendod  by  the  few  who  succeed  in  grow- 
ing it  well,  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  sees  it, 
althougli  its  flowers  and,  later  on,  its  berries 
are  so  ornamental.  It  has  often  been  tried  in 
the  south  of  England,  but  in  most  cases  with 
very  indifferent  success,  wliilst  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  it  invariably  does  well.  Its  main 
requirements  seem  to  be  moisture  (not  stag- 
nant) and  shade.     Many  fail  to  establish  this 


plenty  of  shade — an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine  in  the 
day  is  amply  suiBcient.  More  will  deprive  it  of  all 
luxuriance  and  full  sunshine  is  its  death.  It  will  do 
no  good  in  clay  land,  but  should  have  good,  rich, 
deep  loam  if  possible,  and  the  nearer  to  that  the 
better.  There  must  be  no  stagnant  moisture.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  most  important  that  it  be  not  disturbed 
on  any  a<^count.  No  spade,  nor  hoe,  nor  even  rake 
should  come  within  several  feet  of  where  it  lias  been 
planted.  The  plants  mi.xed  with  it  are  a  mistake. 
The  cottage  represented  is  the  house  of  a  crofter 
at  Achianaich,  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Ken- 
more.  Given  the  above  conditions,  it  is  easy  of 
cultivation  and  almost  sure  to  do  well,  but  it  is  a 
capricious  plant,  and  occasionally  it  fails  where  you 
think  it  ought  to  do  well,  and  does  well  where  you 
think  it  ought  to  fail. 


HERBS. 
Looking  along  the  herb  border  the  other  day  to 
ascertain  if  some  spring-sown  things  were  making 
the  necessary  headway,  I  could  not  help  thinking 


mass  of  pleasing  colour  that  cannot  be  beaten  in 
the  flower  garden,  whilst  the  silver  and  gold  varie- 
ties are  wonderfully  pretty  with  their  bright  young 
foliage.  Is  there  anything  that  appeals  at  once  to 
the  sense  of  sight  and  smell  with  much  greater 
force  than  a  well-grown  bush  of  Lavender  in  full 
flower,  and  big  clumps  of  Rosemary  are  not  to  be 
despised  ?  Individual  plants  of  Borage  make  nice 
specimens,  and  are  very  attractive  when  in  full 
flower.  A  few  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  back 
borders  in  the  flower  garden,  unless  this  is  already 
well  stocked  with  that  lovely  perennial,  not  unlike 
Borage  in  habit  and  colour  of  flower  (Anchusa 
italica).  A  pinch  of  Borage  seed  should  be  sown 
annually,  as  self-sown  plants  do  not  always  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  leaf  of  this  herb  is  always 
in  request  with  the  advent  of  hot  weather.  A  few 
clumps  of  Fennel  are  admissible  in  the  wild  garden 
where  the  large  umbelliferous  flower-heads  have  a 
bold  and  novel  effect.  Very  handsome  in  foliage 
are  Tansy,  Chervil  and  Burnet,  and  a  large  bed  of 
Chives  has  been  very  gay  with  its  rather  uncommon 
flowers.    The  above  are  a  few  of  the  inmates  of  the 


The  Flame  Nasturtium  (Ti-opaiulum  speciosum)  on  cottage  wiutlow.     Eugraved  for  The  G.^RDEN  from  a  phutograiih  .scut  hy  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie,  Kei;more,  N.B. 


Tropseolum  no  doubt  from  planting  it  at  the 
■wrong  season.  We  have  found  that  by  taking 
it  up  after  it  has  commenced  to  grow,  every  bit 
that  lias  a  small  portion  of  the  fleshy  root  at- 
tached will  at  once  start  into  growth.  Anyone 
desirous  of  growing  it  will  do  well  to  plant  it 
now,  anil  thus  the  fre.-h  tubers  will  be  ripened 
before  the  autumn. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  photograph  from  wliich  the 
engraving  was  made,  writes  : — 

Tropseoium  speciosum  grows  luxuriantly  in  many 
parts  of  Perthshire  with  very  little  attention,  while 
in  other  districts  it  is  rather  difficult  to  grow  well. 
When  grown  to  such  perfection  as  on  this  rather 
humble  cottage  it  is  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
keeps  in  flower  for  a  long  time.  The  long  trailing 
shoots  covered  with  the  brilliant  flowers  are  first- 
rate  for  house  decor.ation.  They  can  be  used  in  so 
many  different  ways.     To  grow  it  well  it  must  have 


that  in  many,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
merits  of  herbs  as  ornamental  plants  are  hardly 
appreciated  at  their  true  value.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  always  receive  their  due  share  of 
attention,  or  are  cultivated  in  sufficient  variety  ;  in- 
deed, it  often  happens  that  some  particular  sort  is 
wanted  which  has  not  found  a  place  in  the  collec- 
tion. I  counted  twenty  sorts  along  the  border,  and 
there  are  yet  others  to  complete  the  list,  but  even 
if  the  list  was  full  and  a  small  gathering  of  every 
variety  were  ready  to  hand,  it  would  be  no  apology 
for  the  absence  of  the  most  ornamental  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden.  Take  Chamomile,  for  instance. 
Apart  from  its  merits  as  a  carpet  bedding  plant, 
where  it  can  be  cut  and  hacked  into  any  shape,  al- 
ways retaining  its  bright  colour,  it  is  a  most 
useful  plant  for  furnishing  odd  nooks  and 
corners  where  the  soil  happens  to  be  very 
poor  and  dry.  Most  things  in  such  a  situation 
would  at  best  drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  but  the 
Chamomile  is  quite  at  home  with  its  carpet  of  rich 
green,  and  its  innumerable  bright  flowers.  The 
Thyme  bed  is  just  now  a  sheet  of  soft  blue-grey,  a 


herb  border  that  help  to  make  this  part  of  the 
garden  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  it  is  necessary  to 
the  kitchen.  E.  Bueeell. 

Claremanl. 


The  Water  Violet  (Hottonia  palustris).— The 
season  is  early  yet  for  pretty  waterside  flowers,  and 
quite  recently  I  sean^hed  a  long  stretch  of  the 
Gipping  in  vain  for  anything  interesting  or  beau- 
tiful. But  turning  off  from  the  main  river  and 
passing  through  meadows  which  are  intersected 
with  narrow  and  shallow  streams,  I  came  upon  one 
that  had  many  pretty  colonies  of  the  above-named 
flower  scattered  along  its  course,  and  they  looked 
exceedingly  pretty.  The  English  name  "  Water 
Violet "  is  hardly  the  best  that  could  have  been 
given  this  pretty  flower,  as  it  is  not  expressi%-e  .and 
rather  mi.sleading.  On  the  other  hand.  Water  Prim- 
rose might  be  considered  perfectly  legitimate,  for, 
although  to  the  casual  and  non-botanical  observer 
the  Primrose  likeness  would  not  be  patent,  yet  it  is 
a  fact  that  this  belongs  to  the  Primulacea",  and 
what  is  more,  so  much  dees  it  resemble  Primula  ja- 
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ponica,  that  a  spike  of  its  flowers  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  a  spike  of  this  Primula  in  one  of  the 
pretty  light  shades  now  so  abundant.  We  call 
Primula  japonica  tlie  Japan  Primrose,  and  Hottonia 
palustris  might  justly  be  called  the  Water  Primrose. 
Its  flowers,  as  before  intimated,  borne  in  whorls  like 
those  of  Primula  japonica,  are  placed  at  intervals 
upon  the  spikes,  which  commence  to  bloom  imme- 
diately they  rise  above  water,  and  continue  lengthen- 
ing and  blooming  till  they  reach  a  height  of  about 
18  inches  above  the  water's  surface.  The  leaves  are 
cut  into  fine.  Grass-like  segments,  and  in  shallow 
water  or  rich  mud  they  form  a  green  and  graceful 
carpet.  Being  so  early,  Hottonia  palustris  has  a 
special  value,  and  might  fittingly  be  placed  in  the 
waterside  or  bog  garden,  where,  in  company  with 
Menyantlies  trifoliata,  it  would  give  an  earlier  chai'm 
and  interest  to  that  part  of  the  garden. — A.  H. 

Plants  for  grave. — I  should  advise  in  this  case 
(p.  519)  Chamomile  and  Veronica  incana.  There 
are  few  brighter  or  more  enduring  greens  among 
dwarf  hardy  plants  than  the  first  named ;  although 
of  a  spreading  habit,  it  can  be  cut  and  trimmed 
into  any  shape,  and  it  forms  a  capital  contrast  to 
the  silver  grey  of  the  Veronica.  The  flower  can  be 
kept  from  the  Chamomile  for  a  time,  but  this  is 
hardly  necessary,  as  the  white  flowers  will  mingle 
with  and  help  to  show  to  advantage  the  purple 
bloom  of  the  other.  With  the  decay  of  the  flowers 
both  plants  can  be  trimmed  over,  and  will  require 
hardly  any  further  attention  until  the  following 
summer,  except  to  fill  any  little  gaps  that  may  exist 
in  the  carpet  of  foliage.  Being  perfectly  hardy, 
and  from  the  nature  of  their  growth  amenable  to 
confinement  in  any  geometrical  design,  I  think  the 
two  plants  named  would  answer  admirably  for  the 
purpose  required,  although  there  are  other  things 
which  might  be  more  in  accordance  with  your 
correspondent's  ideas,  as  Arabis,  or  a  groundwork 
of  Stonecrop  with  a  thin  line  of  Ajuga  reptans  run- 
ning through  it ;  the  last-named  is  a  neat  and 
pretty  arrangement,  but  requires  occasional  super- 
vision to  keep  the  Bugle  Flower  within  bounds. — 
E.  BuERELL,  Claremont. 

Iris  Gatesii. — This,  which  excels  Iris  susiana 
in  beauty,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Sintenis  in  the 
mountains  of  Soutliern  Kurdistan,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  me  to  Europe  two  years  ago.  The  flowers, 
on  stalks  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger  and  25  inches 
high,  show  well  above  the  foliage.  They  are  in 
some  cases  double  the  size  of  those  of  I.  susiana, 
and  the  colour  is  not  so  sombre,  but  far  more 
delicate  and  beautiful.  The  ground  colour  is 
creamy-white,  the  very  massive  standards,  as  well 
as  the  falls  and  claws,  are  dotted  over  with  very 
minute  silvery-grey  points,  and  also  adorned  with  a 
most  delicate  network  of  silvery-grey  lines.  The 
beard  is  ochraceous-yellow,  and,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  flower  looks  yellowish  grey.  This  Iris 
has  the  largest  flower  of  any  of  the  genus  so  far 
known,  and,  apart  from  its  size,  the  flower  is  strik- 
ing and  of  a  highly  aristocratic  appearance.  There 
are,  moreover,  some  other  novelties  coming  on,  one 
of  which  resembles  1.  susiana,  but  with  markings 
of  a  crimson  colour. — MAX  Leichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 

Pseonia  Moutan  (the  Cliinese  Tree  Pa3onia). — 
A  rosy-coloured  variety  of  the  Tree  Pa;ony  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (tab.  1151)  for  the  year 
1809.  The  plant  was  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  from  China  into  this  country  aljout  the  year 
1794.  The  first  of  the  kind  introduced  to  England 
had  single  flowers,  and  the  plant  is  figured  in 
Andrews' "Botanist's  Kepository  "  (tab.  463).  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  dark  red  or  crimson  centre, 
and  was  named  P.  papaveracea.  The  same  thing 
is  figured  in  Bot.  Matj.  (tab.  2175),  and  is  there 
named  P.  Moutan  var,  papaveracea.  The  plant  is 
indigenous  to  the  mountains  in  Northern  China, 
whence  it  was  brought  into  the  southern  provinces, 
and  cultivated  with  the  same  rage  as  Tulips  have 
been  in  Europe,  "and  with  a  similar  effect  of  pro- 
ducing numerous  varieties,  some  of  which,  from 
their  beauty  and  rarity,  have  been  known  to  sell  in 
China  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold."  It  is  also 
stated  by  Dr.  Sims,  in  liis  remarks  on  this  plant  in 
1809,  that  240  varieties  were  enumerated  as  being 


grown  in  China  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
plant  from  which  the  early  Botanical  Mayaziiie 
drawing  was  taken  grew  in  the  garden  of  a  Mr. 
Greville  at  Paddington.  It  was  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  covered  with  a  glazed  building,  un- 
heated,  and  bore  a  profusion  of  blossoms.  It  was 
not  a  tall  plant,  but  divided  into  several  branches 
at  the  base,  spreading  in  a  circular  form,  and  ex- 
tended to  9  yards  in  circumference.  It  is  also 
stated  that  plants  in  China  attained  a  height  of 
10  feet.  A  double  variety,  having  white  flowers 
with  a  red  centre,  is  figured  in  tlie  Botanical 
Register,  under  the  name  of  "Sir  Abraham  Hume's 
Tree  Pseony  "  (tab.  379),  for  the  year  1819.  It  had 
been  imported  by  Sir  A.  Hume  from  China,  and 
only  two  other  "double  varieties  were  known  in 
England  at  that  time,  under  the  names  of  -rosea 
fl.-pl.  and  Banksia  fl.-jjl.  It  is  also  stated  here  that 
the  first  plant  reached  England  alive  in  1794.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
plants,  and  even  when  they  had  been  obtained  and 
shipped  for  England  many  of  them  died  in  transit. 
The  plant  was  not  much  grown  nor  known  in  gardens 
until  Mr.  Fortune  sent  over  numerous  fine  varieties, 
which  were,  I  believe,  sent  out  by  the  firm  of 
Standish  and  Noble.  They  flower  very  freely  in  our 
garden  here  without  any  protection. — J.  DOUGLAS. 


MAX  LEICHTLIN'S  GARDEN. 

A  vi.siT  to  the  Botanisclier  Privat  Garten  at 
Baden  Baden  is  always  an  event  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  pleasure  to  those  who  have  bulbs 
on  the  brain,  with  wliicli  disease  I  must  confess 
myself  to  Ije  afflicted.  If  there  were  no  other 
considerations  but  those  of  gardening  in  the 
world,  I  shculd  like  to  repair  to  it  with  the  ut- 
most regularity  at  least  twice  every  year.  But 
tliat  is  a  programme  which  it  is  not  so  very  easy 
to  carry  out,  so  after  a  four  years'  absence  I  am 
glad  to  console  myself  with  coming  to  it  once 
more.  I  found  the  magician  at  work,  as  he  lias 
been  for  a  long  time  since  past,  weaving  his 
spells,  not  in  the  dark  colours  of  necromancy, 
but  in  the  brightest  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  in 
fonns  and  shapes  wliich  are  tit  for  heaven.  He 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  well,  and  not  a  bit  tired 
of  the  delightful  occupation  to  which  his  wliole 
life  has  been  given  up.  But  I  could  not  assert 
that  this  changelessness  is  as  much  a  feature  of 
his  garden  as  it  is  of  liim.  On  the  contrary, 
apostolic  words  were  the  first  that  came  into  my 
mind  when  I  had  gone  through  his  gate  :  "  Old 
things  have  passed  away,  behold  everything  has 
become  new."  Where  were  the  former  friends 
which  I  knew  so  well  and  admired  so  mucli  only 
a  few  years  ago  ?  Scarcely  one  of  them  could 
be  found — their  places  knew  tliera  no  more — 
and  they  are  in  all  probability  now  decorating 
the  grounds  of  some  English  or  German  ama- 
teur, or  labelled  ott'  in  some  botanical  collection 
either  on  the  Continent  or  with  ourselves. 
Here  I  remember  to  have  seen  Androsace 
foliosa  for  the  fir.st  time  ;  there,  Ruta  patavina 
was  invading  and  taking  full  possession  of  the 
path.  In  this  border  was  a  crimson  Polygonum 
from  the  Himalayas  ;  in  that.  Hellebore  Mme. 
Fourcade  was  at  home  ;  Hibiscus  palustris 
grandiflorus  attracted  me  of  old,  and  so  I  might 
go  on,  thougli  doubtless  some  of  the  best  things 
are  forgotten  by  me  while  I  write  here  without 
notes  or  memoranda  of  any  kind.  But  now  all 
this  has  been  changed.  The  only  very  con- 
spicuous reminders  of  the  past  that  I  could  see 
were  a  few  Trop.ieolums  and  several  Irises, 
which  seem  rooted  very  emphatically  to  the 
spot,  and  Iris  Korolkowi  has  held  its  own  here, 
while  friends  and  Tieighbours  have  long  since 
passed  away.  But  in  this  lies  the  speciality  of 
Herr  Max  Leiclitlin's  work.  He  presides  over 
no  botanic  garden  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  still  less  has  he  to  gather  plants 
together  after  the  r61e  of  a  nurseryman,  but  his 


is — so  far  as  I  know — a  very  unique  occupation, 
wliich  consists  in  obtaining  new  plants  and  bulbs 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  then  when  he 
has  proved  them  and  multiplied  them,  he  sends 
them  out,  and  they  charm  and  captivate 
many  a  lover  of  flowers,  who  but  for  him 
could  never  have  had  this  pleasure  at  all.  The 
one  word  then  which  is  written  upon  the  Botan- 
isclier Privat  Garten  beyond  any  other  from 
end  to  end  is  Novelty.  Here  you  will  be  glad- 
dened if  you  have  any  delight  in  seeing  things 
for  the  very  first  time,  and  here  you  may  get 
new  ideas  into  your  head  which  you  never  could 
have  arrived  at  elsewhere.  This  little  garden 
plot,  wliich  is  full  of  innumerable  borders  and 
frames  and  seed-pans  (sometimes  in  one  not  very 
large  pan  Max  Leichtlin  said  there  were  as  many 
as  2000  seedlings  coming  up),  are  treasures  of 
the  greatest  possible  rarity.  They  can  be  met 
with — at  least  in  combination — nowhere  else, 
and  the  pleasure  of  making  such  sweet  acquaint- 
ances for  the  first  time  can  hardly  be  exagge- 
rated. It  is  as  though  a  stream  were  passing 
through  this  spot  which  afterwards  widened 
out,  and  which  now  fertilises  the  most  distant 
localities. 

But  let  me  enumerate  just  a  few  of  the  things 
which  are  at  present  under  Max  Leiclitlin's 
care,  and  which  struck  me  most  during  my 
visit.  I  was  passing  along  with  him,  looking  at 
this  and  at  that,  when  he  said,  "  There  is  the 
scarcest  alpine  in  Europe."  That  was  enough 
to  arouse  curiosity,  if  anything  could  do  it,  and 
I  beheld  before  me  a  pretty  little  flower,  very 
much  in  the  w.ay  of  Haberlea  rhodopensis  or 
Rainondia  serbica,  on  which  innocence  was 
written  to  the  last  degree.  But  although  that 
is  true,  the  associations  connected  with  Janksea 
Heldreichii  arc  very  far  from  being  innocent.  It 
seems  that  this  interesting  little  plant  was 
noticed  by  Boissier  some  thirty  years  ago,  and 
that  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  remained  in 
the  closest  obscurity,  and  that  no  one  has  been 
able  to  get  even  a  look  at  it.  The  reason  is  a 
sufficient  one  for  this  great  retirement,  but  I 
should  never  have  guessed  it  before  being  told. 
.Jankrea  Heldreichii  lives  amidst  scenes  of  blood 
and  violence — the  brigand's  lair  is  its  home^ 
and  without  an  escort  of  a  strong  military  force 
it  could  not  safely  be  got  at.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  we  all  knew  nothing  about  it.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Max  Leiclitlin's  enterprise,  that 
might  liave  gone  on  for  ever.  I  asked  if  the 
soldiers  were  employed  in  procuring  this  rarity, 
and  the  answer  was,  "Certainly."  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mt.  Olympus  is  not  one  yet  where 
a  collect(jr  of  plants  can  wander  with  any  safety 
at  all.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  seen,  and  I 
hope  to  possess  this  deliglitful  little  stranger. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that  it  is  much 
better— if  better  at  all — than  a  Haberlea  or 
Ramondia ;  but  is  there  not  a  pleasure  in  attain- 
ing to  the  unattainable  1 

The  next  very  noticeable  pl.ant,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  a  striking  Ouosma.  It  is  to  go 
by  the  name  of  Onosma  albo-roseum,  and  this  is 
most  suitable.  I  ne\er  saw  a  red  Onosma  before, 
nor  did  I  even  know  that  there  is  one.  Max 
Leichtlin  told  me  that  my  visit  was  about  ten 
days  too  late  for  this  plant.  It  was  going  oft" 
when  I  was  at  Baden  Baden.  All  Onosmas  are 
very  pretty,  I  think,  but  if  one  could  be 
imagined  with  the  look  of  ripe  Cherries  about  it, 
an  impression  would  be  conveyed  of  this  new 
introduction  from  Armenia,  and  wliicli  difi'eren- 
tiates  it  from  anything  else.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  garden  a  large  and  very  imposing  umbel- 
lifer  stared  me  in  the  face.  If  any  of  the  orders 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  could  lie  dispensed 
with,  I  should  name  the  umbelliferous  at  once. 
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I  hold  with  a  friend  that  it  can  sometimes 
be  tolerated,  but  seldom  admired ;  but  in 
this  instance,  size,  if  notliing  else,  seems  to 
claim  some  acknowledgment  of  it.  The  plant 
is  Dorema  ammoniacum  (Don),  or  known  as 
Assaftetiila  in  medicine.  The  blossom,  which  is 
of  a  light  canary  yellow,  is  plentiful,  but  the 
growth  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  calls  most 
for  remark.  In  less  than  five  or  six  weeks  the 
plant  lias  attained  a  height  of  more  than  G  feet, 
and  lias  a  diameter  of  at  least  4  feet  at  the 
bottom.  I  should  never  care  to  fill  my  garden 
with  specimens  of  Dorema  ammoniacum,  but  I 
am  glad  to  have  seen  it ;  there  must  have  been 
a  wonderful  energy  in  so  quickly  buildhig  up 
cell  ujion  cell  till  such  a  fabric  was  raised. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  me  to  tell  with  any 
eflfeot  of  half  of  Max  Leichtliu's  treasures.  Ho 
had  some  specially  fine  P;eonies  in  blossom  when 
I  was  with  him  ;  c.;/. ,  Pieonia  Moutan  var. 
Gloria  Belgarum  is  the  grandest  PtBOny  I  ever 
saw,  and  another  most  noticeable  specimen  is 
Pajonia  Moutan  var.  Ceres,  a  hybrid  between 
P.  M.  chinensis  and  a  Japanese  Pffiony.  Both 
of  the  above  are  very  good  indeed.  I  can  do 
no  more  than  just  mention  as  new  to  me  Tri- 
folium  tomentosum,  which  is  quite  worthy  of 
its  name,  and  comes  from  Syria  ;  Exochorda 
Alberti,  which  very  much  resembles,  but  is  pre- 
ferable to  and  more  amenable  to  reason  than 
the  Exochorda  one  has  been  accustomed  to  see  ; 
Helicophylhim  Aucheri,  which  has  an  undeni- 
able look  of  velvet  about  it  ;  Tropieolum  Leiclit- 
lini,  which  is  intermediate  between  T.  edule 
and  T.  polyphyllum  ;  Geranium  balkanum,  of 
very  pleasing  appearance  and  with  foliage  of 
most  remarkable  fragrance  ;  a  Bellevalia  of  the 
brightest  ultramarine-blue  ;  Colchicum  gigan- 
teum,  of  larger  dimensions  than  any  other  ;  Ce- 
rastium  Hausskneotii  ;  Lindelofia  longifolia  ; 
Rheum  Riwas,  with  young  leaves  resemliUng  a 
toad,  from  Persia  ;  and  mo.ny  others  which  are 
too  numerous  for  me  to  mention  just  now,  and 
which  I  missed  at  their  best  either  by 
being  a  little  too  early  or  a  little  too 
late  in  the  season  to  suit  their  pleasure. 
Galanthus  Fosteri  is  considered  at  Baden 
Baden  to  be  the  future  Snowdrop  king  ;  it 
has  already  attained  very  large  and  striking 
dimensions,  and  will  improve  under  cultivation 
still  further.  But  there  are  two  things  I  must 
not  forget.  Max  Leichtlin  seems  to  consider 
that  Fritillaria  Walujewi  is  by  far  the  best  of 
its  tribe.  If  so,  I  can  only  pray  that  I  may 
possess  it  before  long,  for  there  are  some 
ilowers  that  commend  themselves  to  me  in  the 
highest  possible  manner,  and  among  these  are 
the  Fritillaries.  This  particular  one  to  which 
1  now  refer  is  chequered  in  the  inside  and  is  of 
a  peculiar  red  colour  ;  outside  it  is  of  a  silvery- 
grey  appearance,  and  is  even  more  fascinating 
than  any  of  its  congeners,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  it.  But  while  I  could  run  on  still 
for  a  very  long  time  adding  the  name  of  one 
thing  to  another  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice, 
I  must  wind  np  with  tlie  praise  of  an  Iris 
which  alone  would  hn.ve  repaid  the  trouble  of  a 
journey  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Baden  Baden. 
I  have  heard  from  Professor  Foster  of  the  un- 
usual dimensions  and  beauty  of  the  newly- 
introduced  Iris  Gatesii  from  Armenia,  and  if  I 
had  been  at  home  I  think  I  might  have  seen  it 
in  bloss(jm  in  my  own  garden  in  Ryde,  but  that 
is  a  pleasure  still  to  look  forward  to.  Max 
Leichtlin  says  it  has  the  most  aristocratic  aji- 
pearance  of  any  flower  that  has  ever  passed 
through  his  hands  ;  biit,  unfortunately,  it  was 
not  in  its  pride  when  1  was  with  him  last  week, 
and  yet  still  for  all  that  I  was  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed about  Irises.  Iris  tingitana  was  in 
its  full  glory,  and  better  than  I  ever  had  seen 


it  before.  Iris  maci'osiphon,  from  America, 
was  quite  new,  and  very  interesting  indeed. 
Iris  lupiua  wa,s  worthy  of  its  name.  Iris  Korol- 
kowi  was  elegance  and  loveliness  combined,  and 
there  were  others  which  I  could  name  ;  but 
more  striking  than  any  of  them,  more  fasci- 
nating than  any  other  Iris  I  ever  met  with 
at  all  (and  when  one  is  speaking  of  an  Iris 
that  is  at  once  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  fiowers)  was 
Iris  Lorteti,  a  recent  introduction,  and  from 
which  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  for  some 
minutes,  so  inexpressibly  beautiful  did  it  seem 
to  me  to  be.  I  went  to  fetch  my  wife  from  the 
hotel  on  purpose  that  she  might  not  lose  the 
chance  of  seeing  this  incomparable  flower,  which 
will  be  enthroned  in  my  aft'ections  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Max  Leichtlin  seemed  almost 
in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  he  prefers.  Iris 
Gatesii  or  Iris  Lorteti.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
he  said  they  very  much  resemble  each  other. 
Iris  Gatesii  is  a  trifle  larger  and  the  more 
aristocratic  of  the  two.  Iris  Lorteti  has 
the  lovelier  tints.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  liis  words,  and  I  do  not  think  he  was 
quite  sure  himself  as  to  which  of  these  two 
Irises  he  preferred.  At  present  lie  is  very  much 
interested  in  new  imj^ortations  which  he  expects 
from  Armenia.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
Armenia  is  the  best  hunting-ground,  specially 
for  bulbs,  in  the  world,  but  there  is  a  gi-eat  deal 
of  danger  and  trouble  in  connection  with  the 
discovery  and  importation  of  plants.  His  col- 
lector has  to  make  himself  known  to  the  burgo- 
master or  chief  of  the  village  near  to  which  he 
is  working,  and  he  is  attended  wherever 
he  goes  by  one  of  the  chief's  friends,  or  his  mis- 
sion would  very  soon  be  interrupted,  and  even  his 
life  might  be  sacrificed.  Still,  notwithstanding 
all  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  Max  Leichtlin 
seems  to  hope  that  his  search  in  Armenia  will 
soon  yield  to  us  much  luore  of  plants  and  bulbs 
than  as  yet  it  has  done,  and  all  those  who  care  for 
these  things  will  devoutly  say  amen  to  his 
desire. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  magic,  and  it  is 
shown  more  than  anything  else  in  the  wonder- 
ful improvements  and  transformations  which 
some  flowers  assume  when  they  pass  through 
the  ma.ster's  hands.  In  some  instances  one 
would  scarcely  know  them  again,  so  altered  are 
they  from  their  former  selves.  A  chance  word 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ingram  some  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  ago  set  Leichtlin  at  work  till  he  pro- 
duced from  a  common  Aubrietia  the  beautiful 
Aubrietia  Leichtlini,  or  rosea,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  which  we  all  admire  so  much.  It  is 
quite  one  of  the  prettiest  of  spring  flowers,  and 
it  seems  wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  But  selection  after  selec- 
tion of  seed  did  the  work.  A  blossom  was 
marked  ofi' for  distinction  which  had  any  susj^i- 
cion  of  rose  tint  in  it,  and  this  occurred  over 
and  over  again,  till  at  last  it  was  no  case  of  sus- 
picion at  all,  but  a  warm  roseate  colour  declared 
itself  plainly  and  evidently  enough.  But  who 
shall  say  how  much  of  foresight  and  iiatience 
and  working  up  to  a  point  was  required  in  all 
this.  The  tran.sformation  of  a  blue  Aubrietia 
into  a  red  one  is  not  done  in  a  moment.  We 
are  promised  now  that  in  due  course  of  time  we 
shall  have  an  Aubrietia  which  is  decidedly  white. 
That  would  be  a  great  acquisition,  and  I  can  be- 
lieve anything  about  promises  in  the  future  when 
I  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Per- 
haps of  all  Max  Leiclitlin's  triumphs  of  this  sort 
Grocosmia  iinperialis  stands  at  the  head  ;  it  is 
so  at  any  rate  so  far  as  1  know.  It  is  an  un- 
deniably beautiful  flower,  and  one  might  judge 
from  the  estimate  which  is  put  on  it  when  it 
comes  into  the  nurseryman's  hands  that  the 
poj^ular  verdict  is  very  much  in  its  favour.     Of 


course  it  is  not  in  blossom  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  I  know  it  quite  well,  and  I  cannot  say 
too  much  in  its  praise.  But  here,  I  believe,  it 
is  the  case  that  the  very  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  spoken.  Max  Leichtlin  notices  a  sort  of 
reflexed  tendency  in  its  petals,  and  he  there- 
from comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Grocosmia 
with  reflexed  petals  can  some  day  be  arrived  at. 
May  he  live  to  accomplish  it,  and,  so  far  as  that 
goes,  may  it  be  a  long  time  before  he  gets  what 
he  wishes.  Everyone  who  has  a  garden  at  all 
worth  looking  at  must  have  instance  upon  in- 
stance before  his  eyes  of  very  siuiilar  improve- 
nients  ;  on  the  tombstones,  as  they  are  face- 
tiously called,  which  so  often  do  duty  for  labels, 
no  word  is  cf  more  frequent  recurrence  than 
''  Leichtlini ''  or  "  gi-andiflora  Leichtlini ;  "  there 
is  a  proof  positive  in  that  of  the  inspiration 
which  comes  to  us  from  Baden,  and  of  the  debt 
which  we  all  owe  to  its  skilful  and  laborious 
worker.  If  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
Leichtlins  in  the  world  and  life  were  prolonged, 
as  in  the  case  of  Methusaleh,  they  could  cer- 
tainly change  the  face  of  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  but  then  I  think  it  would  be  rather 
a  question  if  the  change  is  for  the  better.  One 
can  admire  now  the  perfectly  perfect  flowers 
when  so  many  others  abound,  which  are  of 
lesser  pretensions  and  which  set  them  oft'  as  a 
foil,  but  if  everything  were  just  as  it  ought  to 
be  and  colours  harmonised  in  every  case  and 
forms  were  regular  to  a  degree,  I  doubt  if  we 
should  think  ourselves  better  ofi'  in  the  least. 
If  tlie  line  be  true  of  men  and  women, 

He  is  all  fault  ivlio  liath  nu  fault  at  all, 
.surely  something  of  the  same  sort  would  obtain 
in  the  kingdom  of  Flora,  and  we  should  all  be 
longing  for  a  few  jagged  edges,  a  few  less  sym- 
metrical forms,  just  an  imperfection  here  and 
there  to  set  oft'  all  the  rest.  But  this  will  not 
come  in  our  time,  so  we  may  well  bid  Max 
Leichtlin  God-speed  in  the  very  interesting 
work  to  which  he  is  so  much  given  up,  and 
greatly  admire  what  he  does.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  what  has  been  just  now  written 
wUl  appear  as  rank  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  my 
florist  brethren,  but  I  cannot  help  being  rather 
on  the  side  of  the  heretics.  I  most  unfortu-. 
nately  missed  Mr.  Elwes  by  two  days  at  Baden- 
Baden.  I  .should  have  liked  to  meet  him  there. 
1  am  not  going  to  touch  on  a  recent  interesting 
controversy  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
your  coutemporaiy,  but  of  course  it  was  a  little 
referred  to  by  us.  I  attach  a  very  great  deal  of 
importance  to  Herr  Max  Leichtlin's  opinion 
about  anything  that  has  to  do  with  a  "gar- 
dener's problem,"  and  for  the  most  part  I 
could  quite  well  fall  in  with  everything  he  said. 
When  I  saw  him  working  from  morning  till 
night,  interested  beyond  measure  in  his  ex- 
periments and  his  ventures  all  over  the  world, 
superintending  with  his  own  eyes  and  hands 
the  precious  possessions  which  are  under  his 
care,  I  could  not  but  think  of  him  as  at  least 
in  one  manner  fulfilling  to  the  very  letter  the 
following  wish  : — 

The  empirical  pliilosopliei-  is  like  to  a  certain  insect, 
wliioli  shall  he  nameless,  which  only  lays  up  and  uses 
its  store.  The  rationalists  are  like  spiilers,  wliii-li  spin 
all  out  of  their  own  bowels.  But  s;ive  me  u  pliiliis.pher 
who,  like  the  hee,  hath  a  mijdle  faculty  gatliei'ing 
from  abroad,  hut  digesting  that  which  is  gathered.— 
Bacon. 

For  assuredly  there  never  was  a  busier  bee  than 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Henry  Ewu.ixk. 

Ildtel  dc  la  Paix,  Vichy. 


The  fashionable  flower. — A  time  of  high 
popularity  i.s  now  being  enjoyed  by  the  Carnation. 
It  appears  to  be  more  in  favour  for  button-holes 
than  the  Rose.     Those  who  have  got  into  the  way 
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of  growing  the  winter-blooming  kinds  well  are  un- 
doubtedly having  a  good  time,  for  there  never  seems 
to  be  enough  of  them  coming  into  the  London 
markets  to  bring  the  prices  down  to  a  low  point. 
To  grow  winter-blooming  Carnations  sufficiently 
well  to  be  profitable  demands  an  amount  of  skill 
that  cannot  be  picked  up  in  a  short  time.  It  is  not 
only  in  winter,  but  all  through  the  summer  that 
Carnations  are  in  demand,  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  decided, 
or  at  any  rate  to  self  colours.  The  most  valuable  of 
all  is  tlie  old  Souvenir,  and  next  to  this  come  the 
white  and  crimson  Cloves  and  Miss  JolifEe.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  that  tlie  Carnation  is  at  length 
becoming  everybody's  flower,  and  the  demand  for 
plants  at  the  present  time  is  quite  phenomenal, 
especially  of  those  kinds  that  are  suitable  for  pro- 
fitable culture. — J.  C.  B. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  THE  TEMPLE. 
Those  who  specially  admire  hardy  border  flowers 
could  not  complain  that  tlieir  particular  floral  fancy 
was  not  well  represented  at  the  recent  show  in  the 
Temple  Gardens.  It  is  true  all  the  groups  or  col- 
lections were  from  the  trade.  That  matters  little, 
as  what  the  trade  have  in  abundance,  all  who  have 
gardens  can  have  in  proportion  if  they  will  but 
furnish  their  gardens  witli  the  proper  things.  The 
entire  exhibition,  in  fact,  was  a  traders'  show,  for 
with  few  exceptions  the  exhibits  were  sent  by  trade 
growers,  who  presented  plants  and  flowers  very  much 
as  they  are  naturally,  and  not  as  they  are  after  be- 
ing severely  trained,  or  dressed,  or  otherwise,  but 
through  their  respective  courses  of  garden  culture. 
Generally  tliere  were  few  hardy  plants  of  the  ordi- 
nary herbaceous  or  perennial  type  other  than  Pan- 
sies  and  Violas,  a  few  rock  alpines,  and  certain 
hardy  shrubs.  It  was  in  tlie  form  of  cut  flowers 
that  the  hardy  denizens  of  our  gardens  and  nur- 
series were  so  admirably  represented,  and  few  of  the 
section  now  in  bloom  did  not  find  recognition. 
Specially  was  the  show  a  sort  of  gala  for  Pa;onies, 
Pyrethrums,  Irises,  and  Poppies,  and  as  most  of 
these  give  rich  colours,  they  formed  peculiarly 
attractive  featm-es.  The  remarkably  attractive 
collection  set  up  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons  was 
without  doubt  the  premier  exhibit,  but  some  ex- 
ception might  well  have  been  taken  to  the  style 
of  setting  up  the  flowers,  which  was  having 
them  in  the  long  regulation  show  boxes,  and 
although  getting  bodies  of  similar  flowers  to- 
gether is  the  way  to  create  a  good  effect,  that 
effect  is  far  from  being  a  pleasing  one.  Very 
much  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  convenience 
of  transit,  and  it  reflects  honour  on  this  enterpris- 
ing west  of  England  firm  that  they  should  have 
been  able  to  show  such  an  abundance  of  hardy 
flowers  in  such  a  clean,  fresh  condition.  Whilst 
the  method  of  staging  PiEonies,  Pyrethrums,  Pop- 
pies, Irises,  Lupins,  &c.,  enabled  the  individual 
merits  of  eacli  flower  or  variety  to  be  well  examined, 
as  a  whole  the  arrangement  was  far  from  being 
artistic,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  must  look  in 
vain  for  any  effort  at  artistic  arrangement  in  groups 
which  are  required  for  a  couple  of  days  only.  If 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  at  every  sub- 
sequent show,  in  addition  to  inviting  these  fine 
groups  of  liardy  flowers,  offer  some  special  prizes 
for  groups  of  a  given  area  most  artistically  or  ele- 
gantly arranged,  some  very  pretty  effects  might 
result.  Delphiniums, however,  tliough  looking  singu- 
larly handsome  when  the  spikes  of  beautiful  blue 
flowers  in  many  shades  spring  up  from  out  of 
a  base  of  luxuriant  leafage,  yet  have  a  vei-y 
stiff,  formal  appearance  when  cut.  If  instead  of 
fixing  them  up  in  boxes  they  could  be  cut  low  down 
and  shown  in  groups  set  in  baskets  on  the  ground 
or  floor  rather  than  elevated,  they  would  be  much 
more  handsome.  I  believe  by  far  the  most 
pleasing  effects  would  be  created  in  hardy  cut 
flower  arrangements  were  no  table  nor  stages 
provided,  but  each  exhibitor  left  to  his  own 
devices  from  the  ground  upwards.  The  white 
Lupinus  grandiflorus  and  the  dark  blue  and  white 
Lupinus  Foxei,  set  up  in  trebles  of  spikes  were  very 
pleasing  because  they  refused  to  stand  absolutely 
erect.     Perhaps  we  have  not  quite  reached  the  best 


season  for  hardy  flower  displays,  but  still  there  was 
ample  evidence  that  flowers  of  many  kinds  are  in 
great  abundance  at  the  end  of  May.  The  collec- 
tions set  up  Ijy  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  of  the  cus- 
tomary mixed  order.  Where,  however,  in  irregular 
fashion  any  one  kind  made  a  bigger  mass  than 
ordinarily,  there  the  effect  was  the  best.  When 
mere  handfuls  of  flowers  are  intermixed  anyhow, 
then  the  effect  is  much  marred.  Where  it  is  not 
possible  to  furnish  leafage  in  a  cut  state,  some  suit- 
able foliage  plants  should  be  employed  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  groups.  No  one  would  dream  of  mixing 
up  hardy  plants  in  a  border  in  the  way  so  commonly 
seen  at  shows,  and  what  is  needed  in  show  groups 
is  some  imitation  of  garden  borders  planted 
as  they  should  be,  each  kind  or  variety  being 
in  good  sized  clumps,  with  settings  of  green 
or  other  foliage  shrubs.  Beautiful  and  varied 
in  form  and  colour  as  hardy  flowers  are,  I  do  not 
know  under  what  conditions  they  look  worse  than 
when  set  upon  a  table,  and  with  very  little  attempt 
at  effective  arrangement.  A  broad  bank  of  hardy 
flowers  and  shrubs  or  plants  arranged  to  produce  the 
most  effective  garden  display  would  be  a  fine  show 
feature,  compared  with  which  even  big  banks  of 
Orchids  would  look  poor.  It  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther one  half  the  effect  possible  with  such 
a  wealth  of  material  has  ever  yet  been  seen 
at  any  ordinary  flower  show.  In  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son's  less  pretentious,  though  pleasing  group 
were  small,  but  striking  clusters  of  such  flowers  as 
Geum  miniatum  (orange  shaded),  TroUiusjaponicus 
plenus.  Ranunculus  acris  plenus,  Iceland  Poppies, 
Violas  in  sprays,  &c.,  which  were  even  more  attrac- 
tive by  reason  of  their  special  beauty  than  were  the 
huge  masses  so  formally  grouped  of  Pajonies  and 
Pyrethrums ;  whilst  this  firm's  small  collection  of 
rock  plants  included  several  lovely  gems  meriting 
close  examination.  A  large,  but  very  heavy  collec- 
tion of  hardy  flowers  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons.  In  their  hardy  shrub  and  plant  collection, 
baskets  of  early  Gladioli  stood  out  in  lovely  con- 
trast to  the  hardy  foliage  and  flowering  shrubs 
around  them.  In  the  group  referred  to  such  soft 
tints  as  the  Gladiolus  gives  in  May  were  discounted 
by  the  brilliant  bunches  of  Paeonies,  Poppies, 
Anemones,  &c.,  in  close  juxtaposition.  Some 
bunches  of  Dodecatheon  Meadiaelegans  were  charm- 
ing. Such  pretty  lilac-red  flowers  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  There  was  in  this  collection  enough  of 
material  to  have  made  up  a  grand  bank  of  colour 
occupying  three  times  the  space,  and  it  naturally 
led  to  the  idea  that  the  setting  up  of  groups  of 
cut  flowers  in  an  artistic  way  was  not  specially 
invited.  The  need  seems  to  be  all  the  greater  now 
that  in  London  at  least  the  old  form  of  exhibition 
of  specimen  plants  appears  to  be  extinct. 

A.  D. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Atragene  alpina. — When  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinct plants  are  more  sought  after  than  they  now 
are,  no  doubt  this  moderate  climber  with  its  big 
tlrooping  Clematis-like  flowers  will  be  found  a  de- 
sirable subject  to  plant.  For  positions  in  full  sun- 
shine, with  its  roots  in  rich  deep  soil,  and  where  it 
may  cling  to  other  shrubs,  which  it  might  be  al- 
lowed to  do  without  harm,  it  will  prove  useful 
in  spring.  It  begins  to  flower  in  April,  and 
strong  plants  wiU  go  on  into  June.  This  I  con- 
sider is  good  service  for  a  large  purple  flower, 
that  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  Clematis,  and 
as  an  open-air  plant  might  be  said  to  begin  the 
Clematis  season  two  months  earlier  than  it  comes 
by  the  true  Clematis. 

Aponogeton  distachyon.— It  is  curious  to 
watch  the  growths  of  the  tubers  of  this  aquatic 
plant  when  under  what  may  be  termed  the  dry 
tre.atment,  that  is  in  pots  like  other  plants.  I  have 
always  found  it  advisable  to  start  newly  imiiorted 
tubers  in  this  way,  as  to  plunge  the  dry  and 
shrivelled  roots  in  water  at  once  often  proves  too 
much  for  them,  bursts  the  tissues,  and  causes  de- 
cay. My  son  sent  me  a  quantity  of  tubers  a  few 
months  ago  from  the  Cape ;  they  were  at  once 
potted  like  Tulips.    Ju?f  now  a  tuft  of  black- purple 


growths  is  issuing  from  the  old  foliar  fibre.  The 
merest  touch  will  break  the  young  growths,  as  they 
are  so  brittle.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
effect  of  the  stronger  light  and  air  comp.ared  with 
the  under-water  condition  on  the  colour  of  the  her- 
bage. Of  course,  when  so  much  growth  can  be 
seen  the  plants  may  be  safely  put  in  water,  and 
the  simplest  way  perhaps  is  to  sink  both  plant  and 
pot  as  they  are. 

Trollius  Gibsoni. — What  a  magnificent  Globe 
Flower  this  is,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  true  Globe  Flower 
in  the  sense  of  the  sepals  remaining  globular,  as  in 
the  typical  T.  europsus.  It  is  the  colour  that 
charms  and  almost  surprises  one.  It  surpasses 
that  of  napellifolius  and  the  deeper  orange-yellow 
asiaticus,  not  by  a  shade  or  two.  but  by  a  great 
deal.  When  the  flowers  are  in  their  prime  tlieir 
colour,  which  might  be  described  as  Roman  red,  is 
deepest  in  the  middle  or  among  the  petals,  and 
owing  to  the  open  character  of  the  flower  this  rich 
colour  is  well  exposed.  I  have  grown  the  plant 
five  years,  and  it  is  yet  only  of  moderate  size.  It 
is  a  decidedly  slow  gi-ower  for  a  Trollius  ;  the  habit 
is  erect,  height  li  feet  to  2  feet. 

Anemone  syivestris. — It  seems  that  this 
Windflower  likes  the  chalk  (p.  484),  and  the  writer 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  so  lovely  a 
flower  will  flourish  so  well  with  him  without  care. 
But  why  do  so  many  complain  of  the  plant  dying 
off  ?  Especially  during  the  past  winter  this  Ane- 
mone has  been  proved  to  be  generally  scarce.  What 
happens  is,  the  older  or  flowering  crowns  die. 
There  may  be  pretty  well  enough  of  the  thin 
runners  left,  but  are  not  these  two  years  before 
they  flower  ?  A  person  near  me  could  always  have 
plenty  of  it,  and  his  land  being  very  stiff  and  heavy, 
I  naturally  supposed  hea\'y  soil  to  be  the  right  sort. 
Anyhow,  I  began  with  heavy  soil  for  it,  and  the  re- 
sults, in  my  view,  justify  what  I  stated  (May  10, 
p.  43S). 

Lobelia  fulgens  is  now  pretty  well  claimed  as 
as  essential  plant  for  making  a  rich  summer  display, 
and  indeed  we  have  nothing  to  equal  it  for  depth 
of  scarlet-crimson,  and  jDlants  last  in  flower  eight 
weeks  in  ordinary  weather.  M.any,  however,  have 
a  difficulty  with  it  in  keeping  stock,  and  have  to 
buy  fresh  plants  every  year.  By  one  plan,  at  least, 
this  difficulty  may  be  overcome.  Not  only  is  the 
plant  a  lover  of  moist  places  naturally,  but  under 
cultivation  the  plants  should  have  plenty  of  muis- 
ture  in  summer.  According  to  my  experience,  the 
roots  do  not  winter  safely  in  this  climate  in  damp 
soil,  and  roots  in  such  situations  are  not  saved  by  a 
covering  of  ashes  over  the  crowns.  Many  people 
take  up  the  roots,  and  some  succeed  in  getting 
stock  from  the  old  roots  that  have  been  stored  until 
spring,  but  I  believe  most  people  find  the  roots 
more  difficult  to  manage  out  of  the  ground  than 
otherwise.  What  I  would  suggest  is  that  as  well  as 
the  batch  set  out  in  moist  quarters  for  flowering, 
another  should  be  planted  in  a  dryish  situation  in 
poorer  soil  for  stock.  No  flowers  should  be  allowed 
on  these,  and  so  finer  leaves  and  crowns  can  be  had. 
The  chief  advantage,  however,  is  that  these  plants 
in  dryish  soil  will  be  pretty  safe  left  out  all  winter, 
and  certainly  if  slightly  covered  with  a  few  coal 
ashes.  In  early  spring  strong  rosettes  begin  to 
show,  and  that  is  the  time  to  dig  up  and  divide  the 
clumps  and  make  further  plantings.  I  daresay  it 
will  be  tound  that  those  set  in  damp  soil  will  have 
all  perished;  hence  the  advantage  of  the  drier  grown 
batch .  I  have  tested  this  method  for  two  winters,  and  I 
find  that  it  not  only  answers,  but  gives  least  trouble. 
The  best  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  is  the  dark 
purple-leaved  variety  known  as  Queen  Victoria. 

Woodville,  KirJ/sf'aU,   Yorhs.  J.  Wood. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Carnation  Ellen  Burrows.— This  promises  to 
lie  a  tine  tree  variety.  Several  plauts  of  it  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Charles  Turner  at  the  Temple  show.  The 
plant  is  stron?  and  the  flowers  full,  bright  salmou-rose, 
a  telling  colour,  and  not  de.'ititute  of  fragrance. 

The  ■white  Columbine  (Aquilegia  sihiriea  alba) 
is  deliglitful  on  the  Kew  rockery.  There  is  a  plant  in 
partial  shade,  its  stems  rising  about  3  feet  in  lieight 
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and  carrying  large,  pure  white  flowers,  each  fully  1.J 
inches  across.    Nothiner  could  excel  it  for  gracefulness. 

The  Japan  Primrose  (P.  japonicu)  in  the 
moisture  and  sluulc  at  Kew  docs  rcniarkahly  well.  All 
the  varictius  arc  lu'iv,  planti-d  in  ludd  inasscs^white, 
pink,  and  deep  crimson.  They  were  also  very  heauti- 
ful  a  few  days  ago  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Lionel  Beale, 
Canes  Wood,  Weybridge. 

Achillea  mongoliea. — Tliis  is  a  pretty  flower 
in  full  liciiuty  in  ^Icssrs.  Paul  and  Son's  nursery  at 
Broxhourne.  It  is  allied  to  the  common  Sneezewort 
(A.  ptarmica),  hut  is  more  slender  in  growth.  The 
flowers  are  very  full,  snow  white,  and  produced  in  pro- 
fusion.    It  is  a  first-rate  border  plant. 


Ferns. 

HARE^S-FOOT  FERNS. 
(davallias.) 
These  Ferns  are  everybody's  favourites,  and 
certainly  most  beautiful.  A  selection  can  be 
made  for  almost  any  position  in  a  Fern  house, 
and  if  properly  chosen  for  the  stove,  the  inter- 
mediate house,  or  the  greenhouse,  all  will  give 


which  in  the  variety  cristata  have  all  the 
[linniv,  as  well  as  the  tips  of  the  fronds,  orna- 
uiented  with  crests  and  tassels.  For  biiskets  of 
larger  dimpnsious  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  D.  tenuifolia  Veitchi,  the  long  fronds  antl 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  segments 
being  exceedingly  beautiful  and  distinct. 
The  plant  has  a  wide  distribution.  Yet  an- 
other kind,  D.  Tyermani,  succeeds  well  in  the 
greenhouse,  making  slender  rhizomes,  which 
are  densely  clothed  with  large  silvery  white 
scales,  which  render  it  very  conspicuous.  The 
fronds  are  very  thick  and  fleshy,  and  last  a  long 
time  after  being  cut.  This  makes  a  beautiful 
basket  plant,  whilst  for  cultivation  in  the  stove 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  anything  to  surpass 
D.  pallida,  perhaps  better  known  as  D.  Moore- 


Doryopteris  ludens. — This  plant,  recently  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  differs  from  most  of 
the  known  species  in  being  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  whilst  the  better-known  species  are 
natives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.    It  also  differs 


Uavallia  cauarieiisis. 


satisfaction  Thus  the  one  here  represented, 
D.  canarieusis,  thrives  well  in  the  gi'eenhouse, 
and  it  is  extremely  interesting  on  account  of  its 
being  the  only  species  in  the  genus  which  is 
said  to  gi-ow  wild  in  Europe.  It  is  said  to  be 
found  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  although  I  have 
never  seen  specimens  of  the  plant  from  these 
districts,  but  I  have  received  it  from  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands.  A  glance  at  our  illus- 
tration will  give  a  good  idea  of  its  appearance. 
One  of  the  very  handsomest  of  all  the  genus  is 
D.  iijiensis  and  its  variety  plumosa.  These 
plants  have  a  less  robust  rhizome,  or  creeping 
stem,  than  the  species  here  represented  ;  the 
fronds  are  much  larger  and  feathery,  more  finely 
divided,  and  veiy  rich  deep  gi-een  in  colour. 
Two  other  excellent  kinds  for  the  greenhouse 
fernery  are  D.  Mariesi  and  its  variety  cristata. 
They  are  both  beautiful  evergreen  plants  from 
Japan,  and  they  are  very  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion in  baskets,  their  slender  creeping  stems 
spreading  in  every  direction  and  producing  an 
abundance   of  beautiful   bright   green   fronds, 


in  having  a  creeping  stem,  whilst  the  others  have 
nearly  always  an  erect,  tufted  growth.  All  have 
netted  veins  and  a  broad  marginal  continuous  band 
of  sori ;  the  fronds  vary  in  this  plant  in  shape,  as  in 
!  many  of  the  western  species,  being  sometimes  sim- 
ply hastate,  but  afterwards  becoming  somewhat 
triangular.  The  fronds  are  coriaceous  in  texture, 
rich  green,  borne  upon  a  jet-black  stem,  nearly  a 
foot  long.  It  is  a  handsome  and  desirable  acquisi- 
tion.—G. 

Ferns  for  cutting. — Adiantum  cuneatum  is 
still  the  best  for  cutting.  Except  for  mixing  with 
flowers  in  the  filling  of  large  stands,  few  other 
kinds  seem  to  find  favour.  The  Adiantum  grown 
in  private  gardens  rarely  stands  when  cut,  different 
to  that  produced  by  the  market  growers,  who  treat 
this  Fern  so  as  to  enable  it  to  keep  fresh  for  some 
time  after  it  is  cut.  In  place  of  having  their  plants 
crowded  and  over  hung  with  other  things  in  shaded 
houses,  the  Adiantum  is  grown  where  notliing  else 
interferes  with  its  getting  all  the  light  possible. 
For  this  reason  the  plants  are  kept  well  up  to  the 
glass,  and  no  more  shade  is  used  than  necessary  to 
prevent  scorching.  The  close,  damp  atmosphere 
that  some  think  requisite  for  Ferns  is  also  avoided. 


and  no  more  heat  given  than  needful  to  promote 
healthy  growth.  By  these  means  the  pale  yellow 
tinted  colour  in  the  fronds  is  secured.  Deep  preen 
Adiantums  meet  with  little  favour  now.  Plants 
tliat  have  been  hard  cut  during  the  spring  should 
be  so  treated  as  to  produce  another  crop  of  fronds 
that  will  get  well  matured  before  autumn.  All  old, 
discoloured  fronds  should  be  removed,  and  if  the 
plants  want  more  root  room  they  should  have  a 
shift.  Those  that  are  in  pots  sufficiently  large 
should  have  manure  water  frequently  as  soon  as 
the  young  fronds  begin  to  move.  The  practice  of 
syringing  overhead  daily  that  some  growers  follow 
is  a  mistake  with  Ferns  that  are  required  for 
cutting,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  fronds  soft.  If 
more  stock  is  wanted,  spores  should  be  sown  with- 
out delay,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  young  plants 
to  gain  strength  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter. — T.  B. 


HYPOLEPIS. 

In  this  genus  are  included  some  very  pretty 
and  distinct  Ferns,  which  are  tolerably  hard 
and  firm  in  texture.  Some  are  well  adapted  for 
Wardian  cases  and  for  general  decoration  where 
dwarf-growing  plants  are  required.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  plants  of  moderate  height,  pro- 
ducing their  fronds  from  a  slender,  creeping 
sarmentum,  which  grows  close  to  the  ground. 
In  habit  the  species  would  appear  to  approach 
Phegopteris,  although  I  see  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew, 
places  the  genus  between  Adiantum  and  Cheil- 
anthes.  Some  are  cool  house  plants,  and  others 
require  stove  temperature  to  develop  their 
beauties,  but  all  will  be  found  worthy  of 
a  place  in  ferneries,  which  appear  to  be 
again  becoming  popular,  judging  by  the 
numerous  inquiries  I  get  from  growers  respect- 
ing them.  The  amateur  Orchid  grower  may 
take  advantage  of  these  plants,  for  nothing 
associates  with  Orchids  so  well  as  Ferns.  Under 
these  conditions  I  learned  to  grow  both  classes 
of  plants,  and  from  my  success  and  the  charming 
appearance  of  the  houses,  1  have  never  had 
reason  to  condemn  the  combination.  These 
plants  are  very  easily  grown,  either  in  pots 
or  planted  out  in  the  open  femeiy.  In  the 
latter  position  I  like  to  see  them  by  far  the  best, 
as  their  creeping  stems  have  ample  means  for 
spreading,  and  thus  a  good  clump  is  formed, 
whilst  should  the  plant  become  bare  in  the 
centre  some  of  these  stems  can  be  pegged  round 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  up  the  blank.  They 
like  good  drainage,  and  the  soil  should  consist 
of  rough  peat  and  light  turfy  loam,  made 
tolerably  sandy,  and  not  too  stift'  and  heavy  with 
loam.  During  the  summer  season  they  enjoy 
copious  supplies  of  water  ;  in  winter  less  will  be 
necessai-y.  Di'yness  at  any  season  must  be 
avoided,  or  the  lower  pinn;e  will  become  rusty 
and  it  will  entail  a  deal  of  trouble  to  cut  all 
such  pieces  out.  This  if  not  done  will  give  the 
house  a  neglected  appearance — the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  a  Fern  house  should  present. 

H.  DISTANS. — This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  whole  genus ;  its  fronds,  of  a  hard  and  robust 
nature  and  finely  divided,  when  fully  grown 
reaching  to  some  18  inches  in  height.  The  fronds 
when  0  inches  or  9  inches  long  are  valuable  for 
cutting,  as  they  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 
It  comes  from  New  Zealand  and  may  be  grown  in 
quite  a  cool  house. 

H.  TENUIFOLIA  is  anothe.'  lovely  Fern  fiom  the 
same  country  as  the  last.  The  fronds  when  ma- 
ture are  some  4  feet  or  more  high,  three  or  four 
times  divided,  the  segments  finely  serrate,  and 
clothed  below  more  or  less  with  woolly  hairs.  It  is, 
however,  seen  more  frequently  with  fronds  from  1 
foot  to  2  feet  high,  and  some  12  inches  to  15  inches 
broad.  Such  plants  as  this  afford  a  decided  change 
from  the  usual  run  of  Lastreas,  Polystichums,  and 
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other  plants,  too  frequently  grown  to  the  exclusion 
ot  all  other  things. 

H.  Beegiana. — This  is  a  well-marked  species 
from  South  Africa,  requiring  the  warmth  of  a  stove. 
I  have  specimens  of  it  gatliered  in  Natal  by  Plant. 
It  is  also  found  in  Zambeziland  and  in  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  a,  tufted  plant,  bearing  fronds  each 
1  foot  or  l.S  inches  high,  and  some  8  inches  or  9 
inches  broad.  The  naked  portion  of  the  stem  is 
stout,  dark  chestnut-brown,  and  clothed  with  a 
woolly  tomentum,  as  is  also  the  whole  under- 
side of  the  fronds.  It  is  a  pretty  stove  ornament, 
but  is  not  suited  for  cutting. 

H.  REPBNS. — A  strong-growing  plant  of  great 
beauty,  having  fronds  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in 
length,  three  or  four  times  divided,  the  stem  straw- 
coloured,  and  more  or  less  prickly  ;  the  colour  of 
the  segments  is  rich  green,  which  renders  it  very 
effective.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil.  It  grows  very  freely  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  overrun  adjacent  kinds. 

Other  species  said  to  belong  to  tliis  genus  are 
H.  parallelograniraa,  H.  Purdieaua,  H.  hastili.s, 
and  H.  antliriscifolia,  but  none  of  these  species 
are  in  cultivation.  By  tliis  it  will  be  seen  that 
Fern  lovers  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that 
the  stock  of  new  kinds  is  exhausted.  Depend 
upon  it,  we  have  as  many  new  kinds  to  bring 
into  a  cultivated  state  as  we  have  ever  had  liv- 
ing in  this  country,  and  if  Ferns  wore  as 
eagerly  cultivated  now  as  they  were  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  we  should  soon  have  some 
hundreds  of  new  kinds  to  satisfy  our  curiosity 
and  embellish  our  plant  houses. 

W.  H.  G. 


plant,  I  believe,  is  a  native  of  Peru,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  in  what  part  of  this  country  it 
is  to  be  found.  Some  of  our  Masdevallia  hunters 
should  be  able  to  come  upon  it,  and  it  would  be  a 
desirable  jilant  to  introduce  to  cultivation. — W.  G. 

Liarge  specimen  Ferns  that  are  much  con- 
fined at  the  roots,  and  to  which  it  is  not  desirable 
to  give  more  room,  should  have  manure  water  fre- 
quently so  long  as  they  continue  growing.  Sup- 
port ot  this  kind  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  re- 
quisite vigour,  and  with  most  sorts,  especially  the 
different  tree  species,  it  is  much  better  to  give  the 
requisite  sustenance  in  this  way  than  to  put  them 
in  very  large  pots  or  tubs,  the  result  of  this  being 
that  they  out-grow  the  amount  of  room  that  can  be 
allowed  them,  and  in  addition  the  plants  encroach 
upon  each  other  and  smother  all  the  weaker  growers 
that  are  near  them, — B. 

Seedling  Ferns. — Seedling  Ferns  of  various 
kinds  that  have  been  pricked  off  into  pans  and  boxes 
should  be  put  shigly  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle.  The  practice  of  allow- 
ing young  stock  of  this  kind  to  remain  together 
until  the  roots  get  matted  is  wrong.  When  in  this 
state  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them  without 
breaking  the  young  fibres,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  plants  are  some  time  before  they  recover 
from  the  check.  Give  pots  proportionate  in  size  to 
the  rate  of  growth  natural  to  each  kind.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  using  larger  pots  for  seedling  Ferns 
than  necessary  to  carry  them  through  the  growing 
season,  but  they  should  have  enough  room  to  ad- 
mit of  this,  as  no  further  shift  should  be  wanted 
this  summer. — T.  B. 
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and  having  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
delightfully  fragrant.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  spreading,  ground  colour  pale  yellow,  clearly 
spotted,  rather  than  blotched,  with  rich  chest- 
nut-brown :  the  large  lateral  lobes  clear  yellow, 
the  front  lobe  bright  reddish  brown,  the  wings 
of  the  column  being  pale  yellow.  It  will  be  a 
good  thing  when  we  have  more  of  this  beautiful 
variety  in  our  gardens.  The  whole  of  the  above 
plants  are  very  easily  grown  into  good  specimens, 
and  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house  is 
exactly  the  place  in  which  they  thrive  admirably. 
They  should  be  grown  as  pot  plants,  as  the  long 
branching  spikes  are  best  arranged  from  such  a 
basis.  The  drainage  must  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. During  the  growing  season  the  plants 
should  1)6  treated  to  a  fair  amount  of  water,  and 
should  have  any  amount  of  light  and  air.  The 
usual  time  for  its  flowering  is  through  tlie  spring 
and  summer  months,  and  the  flowers  last  long 
in  full  beauty.  Those  who  do  not  possess  the 
variety  Roezli  sliould  add  it  to  their  collection. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 


Cystopteris  montana. — I  have  receutly  re- 
ceived some  fronds  of  tliis  species  gathered  on  the 
Breadalbaue  Range  of  the  Grampians.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  smaller  growing  British 
kinds.  The  fronds  are  deltoid,  and  produced  from  a 
slender  creeping  rootstock.  I  beHeve  the  plant  is  pe- 
culiar to  Scotland,  where  it  is  very  rare.  It  is.  how- 
ever, said  to  be  found  in  North  America,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  also  in  Canada.  I  fear  we  shall  never 
.succeed  in  establishing  it  in  London  or  its  neighbour- 
hood.-G. 

Isoloma  lanuginosa. — I  was  mucli  pleased  on 
lookiug  over  some  dried  specimens  of  Ferns  brought 
from  the  Mauritius  to  find  amongst  them  examples  of 
this  species.  I  well  recollect  how  the  plant  was  wel- 
comed at  Kew  when  the  first  specimen  of.it  arrived  in 
the  gardens.  I  do  not  know  if  the  species  still  exists 
in  our  national  coUection,  but  I  hope  it  does.  The 
plant  cannot  be  reckoned  beautiful,  but  it  is  well  de- 
serving attention.  The  fronds,  erect,  springing  from  a 
tufted  i;i  uiles,  are  each  some  2  feet  in  length,  the  pinna} 
'being  jdintod  to  the  racliis,  and  bearing  wliite  dots 
round  tlie  edges  ;  the  sori  continuous. — W.  H.  G. 
,  Fern  houses. — Where  there  is  a  house  wholly 
or  in  a  great  measure  devoted  to  Ferns,  no  more 
heat  should  be  used  than  is  necessary  to  promote  a 
fair  amount  of  growth.  Such  kinds  as  the  Gymno- 
grammas  and  a  tew  others,  that  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  warmth,  are  much  better  grown 
elsewhere  than  along  with  the  general  collection, 
which  do  better  with  only  a  little  warmth,  less  shade, 
and  less  atmospheric  moisture  than  is  often  used  in 
Fern  houses,  and  with  more  air  than  is  frequently 
regarded  as  necessary.  In  this  way  better  re- 
sults are  obtained,  the  plants  having  more  sub- 
.  stance  in  them,  and  being  less  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  thrips.  This  pest  invariably  gives  much 
trouble  when  the  plants  are  treated  in  a,  manner 
th.at  makes  tlic  fronds  soft  and  tender. — T.  B. 

Pterozonium  reniforme. — This  is  a  rare  plant 
even  in  herbariums.  Jiowever,  one  came  into  my 
possession  some  few  years  ago,  and  I  tried  then  to 
obtain  some  plants  from  the  'spores,  but  in  this  I 
was  unsuccessful.  In  general  structure  the  plant 
does  not  differ  much  from  Gymnogramma,  but  the 
aspect  of  the  plant  is  more  that  of  Adiantimi  reni- 
forme ;  some  slight  differences,  however,  induced  Fee 
to  establish  Ibis  genus  for  it,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  plant  which  has  been' piit  into   it.    The 


Orchids. 

ONCIDIUM  STELLIGERUM  AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 

I  WAS  recently  asked  what  diflferenoe  really 
existed  between  this  plant  and  the  variety 
known  as  Roezli.  They  are  now  both  flower- 
ing in  Mr.  Sander's  collection  at  St.  Albans.  I 
have  had  blooms  sent  me  in  order  that  both 
may  be  described  from  the  life,  and  I  must  say 
that  size  in  the  individual  flowers  is  of  material 
importance.  O.  stelligerum  is  a  Mexican  spe- 
cies, introduced,  I  believe,  just  fifty  years  ago, 
and  in  my  earlier  days  amongst  Orchids  it  was 
sought  after,  and  I  frequently  exhibited  it  in  a 
collection  of  these  plants.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
plant,  and  was  a  fitting  companion  to  the  older, 
but  equally  beautiful  O.  leucochilum,  from  the 
same  country.  The  most  of  the  plants  which 
Mr.  Sander  has  are  of  the  variety  Roezli.  The 
true  species  first  introduced  is  very  much 
smaller  in  size,  having  spreading  flowers,  in 
which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  about  equal  and 
nearly  an  inch  across,  the  ground  colour  yellow, 
profusely  marked  with  blotches  of  chocolate- 
brown  ;  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  yellow,  the 
side  lobes  small  and  short,  the  crest  being  yel- 
low. In  the  variety  Roezli  we  have  a  flower 
quite  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  species,  with 
long  and  pointed  sepals  and  petals  about  equal 
in  size,  the  ground  colour  being  light  yellow, 
profusely  blotched  with  a  deeper  chocolate,  leav- 
ing the  tips  <pute  clear  yellow.  The  lip  is  longer 
than  in  the  species,  the  side  lobes  large 
and  white,  whilst  the  narrow  front  lobe  is  en- 
tirely soft  brown.  The  wings  on  the  cokunn 
are  also  more  largely  developed  than  in  tlie 
species  and  pure  white.  These  colours,  with  its 
size,  render  it  a  very  eftective  plant.  There  is 
yet  another  variety  of  this  species  which  I  think 
superior  to  Roezli,  and  that  is  O.  stelligerum 
Ernesti.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Lodge  collection. 
It  is  a  very  showy  and  lieautiful  variety  when  in 
flower.  In  growth  it  resembles  the  typical  plant. 
The  spike  is  much-bi-anched,  many-flowered, 
each  bloom  measuring  nearly  2i  inches  across, 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  HYBRIDUM  LEROYANUM. 
Hybrid  Orchids  are  now  numerous  in  some  of  the 
more  popular  and  best-known  genera,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hybrid  Odontoglossum  has  hitherto 
proved  too  much  for  the  skill  of  Orchid  cultivators 
in  this  country.  Seed  has  been  obtained  and  plants 
even  have  been  raised,  but  they  have  either  died  or 
have  failed  up  to  the  present  to  produce  flowers.  A 
remarkable  exception  in  France  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  and  will  always  possess  considerable  his- 
torical interest,  as  the  first  hybrid  resulting  from 
artificial  crossing  amongst  the  Odontoglossums. 
This  is  in  the  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  at  Amandvilliers, 
Gretz.  It  was  secured  from  a  cross  effected  about 
five  and  a  half  years  ago  between  O.  crispum  and  O. 
luteo-pnrpureum,  the  former  being  the  seed  parent. 
The  seeds  were  sown  when  ripe,  and  several  plants 
were  raised,  which  have  steadily  progressed  until 
the  present  year,  when  the  most  advanced  produced 
a  raceme  of  seven  flowers  early  in  May,  and  these 
are  now  fully  expanded,  tlie  characters  indicating 
a  true  combination  of  the  two  species  named.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  rounder  than  those  of  0.  crispum 
and  more  like  those  of  0.  luteo-pnrpureum,  the 
larger  being  \\  inches  in  diameter  and  the  same  in 
depth,  and  flattened,  the  other  being  more  conical 
in  form. 

The  leaves  are  each  10  inches  to  12  inches  long 
and  \\  inches  broad,  stiff,  and  bright  green.  The 
flowers  are  each  3J  inches  across  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  petals,  and  3  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
upper  sepal  to  the  margin  of  the  lip.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  nearly  equal,  the  latter  slightly 
broader  ;  the  sepals  of  a  pale  yellowish  ground  tint, 
very  strongly  marked  at  the  tips.  The  petals  are 
whiter,  and,  perhaps,  will  become  still  purer.  The 
sepals  have  each  three  broad  reddish-brown  bars, 
these  being  more  clearly  defined  in  the  upper  one 
than  the  two  lower.  The  petals  are  undulated  at 
the  margin  witli  one  large  blotch  in  the  centre,  two 
smaller  rounded  ones  at  the  side,  and  a  few  still 
smaller  near  the  centre  of  the  base.  The  lip  is 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  somewhat 
like  that  of  O.  luteo-purpnreura  in  shape,  fringed  at 
the  edge,  white,  with  one  large  reddish  blotch,  and 
a  deeply  divided  yellow  crest  at  the  base  on  a  red- 
dish base.  In  general  appearance  the  flowers  are 
very  distinct,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  slightly 
curved  forward.  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild 
specially  desires  the  plant  to  bear  the  name  of  his 
gardener,  M.  Leroy,  and  I  believe  that  the  hybrid 
will  be  figured  in  an  early  issue  of  the  •'  Reiohen- 
baohia."  L.  CiSTLB. 


Epidendrum  Stamfordianum.  —  This  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  although  I  have  heard  it  remarked 
that  its  flowers  are  small,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
of  it ;  perhaps  not  with  a  small  spike,  but  when 
seen  as  I  have  it  now  before  me,  it  is  truly  charm- 
ing.    This  is  the  variety  which  we   had  at   the 
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Tooting  Nurseries,  and  which  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Rollisson's  variety.  It  has  longer  and 
thinner  bulbs  than  mo.'t  of  the  plants  of  this 
species,  and  it  throws  up  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulb  a  long  and  branched  raceme,  bearing 
many  fragrant  flowers  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  have 
a  ground  colour  of  buft'-yellow,  more  or  less  spotted 
with  deep  red  ;  lip  three-lobed.  the  middle  lobe 
flat,  violet  at  the  base,  with  a  streak  of  deep  red 
down  the  centre.  This  species  and  another  are  the 
only  two  which  have  the  inflorescences  coming 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  It  thrives 
well,  treated  as  a  pot  plant,  and  placed  in  the  Cat- 
tleya  house  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  coast  in  Guatemala.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  T.  Thomas  forsending  sucha  fine  spike.— W.  G. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  Curtisi.— I  have  received  a  very 
fine  varit'ty  nf  this  specii'S  from  "J.  C."  with  twin 
flowers.  I  liave  seen  it  with  twin  flowers  before,  but  I 
never  saw  such  a  fine  variety,  the  lip  being  large  and 
all  the  colours  very  bright ,  the  dorsal  sepal  having  a 
very  broad  border  of  white,  whilst  the  ground  colour 
of  its  petals  is  deep  purple,  the  lip  being  briglit 
brown.  It  is  a  plant  which  requires  warmth,  coming 
as  it  iloe.s  from  Sumatra. — G. 

Orchid  flowers. — I  have  received  a  box  ad- 
dressed to  my  private  residence,  but  it  does  not 
contain  any  flowers,  only  a  letter  with  a  request  to 
say  something  about  them,  and  to  name.  It  bore 
the  signature  of  Ethel,  and  I  hope  I  shall  soon  have 
the  flowers  packed  and  sent.  It  must  have  been 
an  omission,  as  the  box  was  not  broken,  nor  had  it 
been  tampered  with. — G. 

Dendrobium  Harveyanum  {H.  /.).— This, 
and  not  D.  Brymerianura,  is  the  name  of  the  species 
sent.  Both  plants  come  from  the  same  country, 
viz.,  Burraah,  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  grow  in 
close  proximity.  The  petals  as  well  as  the  lip  of 
D.  Harveyanum  are  beautifully  fringed.  D.  Har- 
veyanum, though  introduced  some  seven  years  ago, 
is  still  rare  in  collections.  It  first  flowered  in  Mr. 
Harvey's  collection  at  Liverpool,  and  has,  as  far  as 
■I  have  seen  it  always  appeared  to  have  much 
smaller  flowers  than  Brymerianum. — H. 

Odontoglossum  Wendlandi.  —  This  is  a 
charming  jilant,  a  new  species  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  ha  'ing  a  somewhat  dense 
spike,  the  flowers  resembling  in  shape,  but  not  in 
colour,  those  of  O.  Schillerianum.  The  flower  is 
creamy-white,  more  or  less  spotted  and  streaked 
with  bright  chestnut,  lip  profusely  spotted  with  the 
same  colour,  the  crest  on  the  lip  white.  Its  habitat 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  certainly  thrives  under  the 
same  conditions  as  0.  Alexandrse,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  an  acquisition  to  the  cool  house.— H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Sclircederi  and  D.  Farmer! 

albiflorum.  —I  am  in  receipt  of  a  beautiful  sjiike  of 
each  of  these  plants  from  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Troppto 
show  the  distinction,  and  to  show  me  that  a  plant 
offered  in  bloom  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
a  short  time  ago  was  not  D.  Schrcederi,  but  D. 
thyrsiflorum.  D.  Farmeri  albiflorum  is  the  Moulmein 
form  of  the  plant,  having  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals  and  the  lip  deep  rich  yellow.  I  used  to 
import  this  species  in  some  quantities  from  the 
Khasya  Hills,  and  these  plants  all  had  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  white  or  pale  yellow,  more  or  less 
suffused  with  rose,  and  tlie  lip  rich  orange-yellow. 
I  really  think  this  is  the  prettiest  form  of  the 
species.  D.  Schrcederi  is  different  from  either  of 
the  above,  producing  stouter  and  more  angular 
stems,  and  the  spike  is  more  lax  and  the  flowers 
larger,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  dead  white, 
the  lip  being  pale  yellow  at  the  margin  passing  into 
orange  at  the  base.  The  plant  was  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Schrceder,  who  lived  at  Stratford 
Green,  Essex.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  white-flowered  species. 
— W.  

Plant  nomenclature. — I  try  sometimes  to  get 
up  a  smile  over  tlie  poor  stuff  found  in  what  are 
called  the  comic  papers  as  wit,  but  the  attempts 
usually  fail.  I  was  therefore  all  the  more  surprised 
to  find  in  one  corner  of  a  page  of  The   GABnKX  a 


few  lines  so  funny  as  to  elicit  a  roar  of  laughter. 
What  amusing  people  these  botanists  are!  How 
they  love  to  indulge  in  phraseology  to  which  Welsh 
is  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  and  Volapuck  easy  1  That 
these  scientists  are  of-  a  very  superior  race  to  com- 
mon humanity,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  hence  they 
use  the  language  of  the  unknown  spheres.  Such 
choice  bits  as  were  found  in  the  corner  of  p.  473, 
May  17,  might,  if  occasionally  collected,  form  an 
admirable  comic  column.  The  sort  of  lingo  the 
little  paragraph  illustrates  makes  me  thankful  I  am 
not  a  scientist.  On  a  preceding  page  the  new  C'alla 
is  described  under  an  absurd  personal  botanical 
appellation.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  this  plant 
is  a  distinct  species  that  it  should  so  be  named  7 
Why  not  have  called  it  the  golden  Calla  or  Elliott's 
Calla?  The  beautiful  crimson-tipped  Broom  shown 
by  several  exhibitors  at  the  same  time,  a  shrub 
wliich  should,  if  really  a  good  grower  in  the  open, 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  its  class, 
is,  if  rightly  comprehended,  in  danger  of  being 
hidden  under  its  heavy  technical  nomenclature. 
Why  not  have  called  it  the  crimson  Broom  ?  If  it 
be  popularly  known  as  such,  and  it  is  not  a  mis- 
leaduig  description,  hundreds  of  purchasers  might 
be  found  for  so  charming  an  addition  to  our  shrub- 
beries.— y. 
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Asparagus. — We  have  had  a  good  season  with 
Asparagus,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  rule  gene- 
rally. Next  season,  however,  has  to  be  thought  of 
as  well  as  time  present,  and  it  the  beds  are  closely 
cut  from  in  all  midland  and  southern  counties  espe- 
cially much  longer,  the  chances  are  the  crop  next 
year  will  suffer  greatly  in  consequence.  An  early 
strong  top  growth  will  build  up  good  crowns  and 
buds,  the  shoots  next  spring  being  proportionately 
improved  in  quality  by  this,  and  not  by  the  manure 
piled  on  to  the  beds  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 
June  12  is  the  time-honoured  date  for  ceasing  to 
cut,  and  in  some  instances  a  few  dishes  may  safely 
be  cut  for  another  week  or  more  longer.  Peas  will, 
in  most  warm  districts,  be  fairly  plentiful  by  the 
middle  of  June,  and  there  will  then  be  much  less 
demand  for  Asparagus. 

Mulching  and  manuring  Asparagus. — Now 
is  the  time  when  manure  and  moisture  are  most 
needed  by  Asparagus,  but  very  frequently  the 
beds  are  cleared  of  the  former  in  the  spring,  and 
do  not  retain  or  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  the  latter 
in  consequence.  Already  the  beds  are  in  a  semi- 
dry  state,  and  unless  a  soaking  rainfall  is  expe- 
rienced soon,  dryness  and  cracking  will  soon  take 
place  in  very  many  instances.  These  should,  there- 
fore be  anticipated,  or  the  Asparagus  must  suffer. 
First,  lightly  loosen  the  surface  of  the  beds  and, 
if  possible,  give  liquid  manure  freely  prior  to  mulch- 
ing with  strawy  litter,  decayed  hot-bed  manure, 
leaf  soil,  or  anything  that  will  not  bind.  Even  a 
surfacing  of  fine  garden  soil  is  much  better  than  no 
dressing  at  all.  Salt  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  Asparagus,  and  in  all  but  marine  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  the  atmosphere 
this  being  duly  deposited  on  the  ground,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  apply  some.  It  must  be  most  sparingly 
used  on  clayey  ground,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year  only,  as  its  effect  is  to  make  heavy  ground 
pasty  and  too  retentive  of  moisture.  Salt  may  also 
be  applied  to  light  soils  now  with  advantage.  Six 
pounds  of  it  are  ample  for  every  12  square  yards. 

Thinning  and  staking  Asparagus.— Thinly 
grown  plants  give  much  the  best  returns,  and 
tliickets  of  top  growth  are  especially  to  be  con- 
demned. The  latter  ought  to  be  freely  thinned 
out,  the  more  weakly  shoots  being  removed,  and 
from  six  to  nine  of  the  stoutest  reserved.  Nor  ought 
strong  Asparagus  growths  to  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  strong  winds.  When  heavily  laden  with  mois- 
ture, as  they  frequently  are,  winds  twist  them  down 
and  cripple  the  stems  badly,  and  it  pays  well  to 
prevent  this  by  lightly  supporting  with  stakes. 
They  ought  not  to  be  bundled  up  tightly  together. 


but  if  a  stake  is  placed  to  each  clump  the  wattling 
or  tying  material  used  may  be  taken  from  this 
locsely  round  all  the  growths  without  actually 
crowding  them  together.  Especially  is  it  desirable 
that  the  strong  growths  formed  on  new  or  com- 
paratively new  beds  be  staked,  as  the.'e  being  thin 
do  not  shelter  each  other,  and.  in  addition,  wind- 
waving  is  liable  to  loosen  the  plants  at  the  roots. 
The  roots  of  one-year-old  Asparagus  can  be  moved 
more  readily  than  older  ones,  and  in  order  to  have 
them  fairly  strong,  thin  out  the  seedlings  when  large 
enough  to  handle  to  about  4  inches  apart. 

Cabbage  or  Coleworts.— The  value  of  a  good 
supply  of  small  tender  hearts  during  November  and 
December  cannot  well  be  over-estimated,  especially 
where  there  is  a  large  establishment  to  be  provided 
for,  and  a  few  might  well  be  grown  in  every  gar- 
den. Little  Pixie,  HUl's  Dwarf  Incomparable, 
Nonpareil  Improved,  Shilling's  Queen,  and  London 
Rosette  are  all  of  neat,  quick  growth,  the  last 
named  being  somewhat  the  hardiest  and  perhaps 
the  most  generally  serviceable.  Seed  of  this  and 
one  or  more  of  the  other  varieties  recommended 
ought  to  be  sown  at  once  in  any  open  position,  pre- 
ferably in  drills.  Open  these  about  4  inches  apart, 
water  them,  and  then  sow  the  seed  thinly,  covering 
with  fine  soil.  If  broadcast  sowing  is  adopted, 
make  the  surface  fine,  water  through  a  rose,  sow 
thinly,  and  cover  with  not  less  than  1  inch  of  sifted 
soil.  Tiius  treated  every  sound  seed  will  come  up, 
and  these  should  be  dusted  over  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  protect  from  both  birds  and  slugs. 
When  large  enough,  put  out  the  plants  on  rich  firm 
ground,  12  inches  apart  each  w.ay.  Coleworts 
succeed  admirably  in  succession  to  Tripoli  Onions 
without  any  further  manuring  and  digging  of  the 
ground. 

Endive. — As  a  rule,  there  is  little  or  no  demand 
for  Endive  in  this  country  during  the  time  good 
Lettuce  is  available,  but  directly  the  latter  falls  off 
in  quality  the  salad  is  greatly  improved  in  appear- 
ance, if  not  in  other  respects,  by  the  addition  of 
well  blanched  Endive.  In  any  case  it  is  unwise  to 
grow  much  extra  early  Endive,  as  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  plants  in  all  warm  districts  inevitably 
runs  to  seed  prematurely.  Therefore  be  content  to 
sow  a  pinch  of  seed  during  the  early  part  of  June, 
raising  the  main  crop  plants  a  month  later.  En- 
dive, however,  cannot  well  be  grown  too  large,  and 
where  it  is  found  plants  obtained  by  sowing  seed  in 
June  do  not  run  to  seed  in  the  autumn,  then  ought 
early  sowing  to  be  resorted  to.  Strong,  fully  grown 
plants,  in  .addition  to  being  the  most  ea.sily  blanched, 
are  also  of  superior  quality,  the  hearts  being  nearly 
as  crisp  and  sweet  as  the  best  Lettuce.  The  Moss 
Curled  is  of  quick,  close  growth  and  blanches 
almost  naturally,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
grow  this  variety  extensively.  The  Louviers  La- 
ciniated  is  far  superior  to  it,  and  is  strongly  re- 
commended for  either  the  early  or  main  crops.  A 
good  stock  of  Green  Curled'  and  the  Improved 
Round-leaved  Batavian  are  excellent  for  the  main 
crop  or  late  supplies,  the  last-named  being  espe- 
cially good.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  either  in  drUls 
or  broadcast,  the  latter  preferably,  and  much  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  Coleworts. 

Mustard  and  Cress.— This  is  appreciated  as 
much  during  the  summer  as  at  any  time,  always 
provided  it  is  quickly  grown  and  tender.  As  a  rule, 
too  little  pains  are  taken  with  it  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  it  is  hot  and  tough  in  consequence.  Both 
Mustard  and  Cress  should  have  long  well-blanched 
stems,  that  grown  in  the  open  and  much  exposed 
being  very  short  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory.  A 
small  plot  of  ground  near  to  a  moderately  warm 
wall  or  fence  is  statable  for  the  purpose,  the  soil 
being  made  rich  with  the  free  addition  of  old  hot- 
bed or  Mushroom  bed  manure,  either  a  fresh  site 
or  fresh  soil  being  given  at  each  weekly  sowing. 
Well  moisten  this,  sow  a  patch  of  seed  of  each 
kind  thickly,  press  it  in,  and  lightly  cover  the 
Mustard  only  with  fine  soil.  Shade  closely  wilh 
either  brown  paper  or  mats,  and  do  not  remove 
this  covering  till  the  salading  is  2  inches  high, 
then  gradu.ally  expose  to  the  light.  The  soil  from 
first  to  last  should  be  kept  carefully  moistened, 
and  the  change  of  soil  or  position   is  abschitely 
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W.  I. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Pelaegoniums,  Ivr-LEAVED. — The  Ivy-leaved  va- 
rieties now  in  cultivation  are  more  elegant  in  growth 
and  in  the  form  of  their  flowers  than  either  the  old 
large- flowered  sorts  or  the  zonals,  whilst  they  are 
equally  as  continuous  in  their  blooming  as  the  zo- 
nals, For  hanging  baskets  they  are  unequalled, 
and  in  the  form  of  specimens  loosely  trained  round  a 
few  sticks,  when  the  plants  get  large  they  can  be 
turned  to  good  account  for  the  decoration  of  plant 
houses  through  the  summer,  and  iu  autumn  when 
blooming  plants  are  not  too  plentiful.  Where  large 
specimens  are  required  they  must  have  plenty  of 
root  room.  They  may  be  potted  when  in  full 
bloom  without  receiving  any  check,  provided  care 
be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots  more  than  by  re- 
moving the  old  drainage  material.  Ten-inch  pots 
are  not  too  large  for  full-sized  examples,  and  even 
with  this  amount  of  room  they  will  need  assistance 
with  manure  water  later  on  to  maintain  a  robust 
growth.  Turfy  loam  of  good  quality,  with  a  sixth 
part  of  rotten  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  is  the 
right  soil  to  use.  Young  plants,  such  as  struck 
from  cuttings  during  the  present  summer,  will  be  in 
right  condition  for  filling  hanging  baskets  next 
spring  ;  consequently  the  requisite  amount  of  cut- 
tings should  now  be  put  in.  By  striking  them  early 
the  plants  have  time  to  gain  strength  before 
autumn. 

Pelargoniums,  labge-floweeed.— Plants  that 
had  their  shoots  stopped  early  in  the  spring  with  a 
view  to  their  coming  into  bloom  after  the  earliest 
are  over  will  now  be  pushing  up  their  flowers.  Ma- 
nure water  should  be  given  them  once  a  week.  This 
will  not  only  assist  the  bloom,  but  it  will  keep  the 
older  leaves  fresh  and  green  until  the  flowering  is 
over.  See  that  they  are  quite  free  from  aphides 
before  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  as  fumigating  after 
this  will  cause  the  petals  to  fall  prematurely. 

Pelargoniums,  large  -  flowered  winter 
BLOOMERS.— To  have  the  plants  in  condition  to 
produce  flowers  in  suflicient  quantity,  they  require 
to  be  struck  in  spring.  If  cuttings  were  put  in  at 
the  time  advised,  they  will  now  need  shifting  out 
of  the  little  pots  in  which  they  were  struck  to 
larger  ones  ;  4-inch  will  be  the  right  size  to  put 
them  into.  Give  them  rich  compost,  such  as  advised 
for  the  Ivy-leaved  sorts,  and  make  it  solid  in  the 
pots,  as,  in  common  with  the  summer-flowering  va- 
rieties, light  potting  causes  gross  sappy  shoots  and 
leaves.  Stop  the  plants  once  ;  if  they  are  kept  as 
they  should  be  close  to  the  glass,  this  will  be 
enough  to  cause  the  production  of  as  many  shoots 
as  will  furnish  them  sufticiently. 

TcBBEOSES. — Where  flowers  are  wanted  late  in 
the  season,  some  roots  should  now  be  potted.  They 
should  be  stood  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  with  enough 
air  on  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  so  high  as 
to  excite  the  top-growth  sooner  than  it  is  required. 
With  a  like  intention  the  sun  should  not  reach  the 
glass  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  If  the  pots  are 
stood  on  damp  coal  ashes  or  other  material  that 
will  hold  a  little  moisture,  water  wiU  not  often  be 
required. 

Stove. — Ixobas. — Cuttings  of  these  plants  strike 
freely  at  all  times  of  the  year  when  the  wood  is 
in  the  proper  condition.  An  important  matter  in 
the  cultivation  of  Ixoras  is  to  see  that  the  cuttings 
are  made  from  strong  vigorous  shoots  ;  the  stronger 
they  are  the  better  ;  and  the  stronger  the  wood  is, 
provided  it  has  not  got  too  hard,  the  more  freely 
the  cuttings  strike.  I.  coccinea  when  properly 
treated  throws  up  strong  shoots  from  the  collar,  the 
tops  of  these  when  they  have  grown  through  the 
plant  making  the  best  cuttings.  They  should  be 
struck  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  be  kept  moving  continu- 
ously afterwards.  Put  them  singly  into  small  pots 
with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand  below,  the  top 
all  sand.  As  soon  as  well  rooted,  put  them  into 
(j-inch  or  7-inch  pots.  Give  them  good  fibrous 
brown  peat,  to  which  add  a  liberal  amount  of  sand. 
When  the  plants  have  begun  to  move  freely,  pinch 
out  tlie  tops  to  induce  them  to  break  low  enough 
down  to  furnish  the  future  specimens.    I.  coccinea 


is  stm  much  ahead  of  the  various  other  species  and 
the  many  seedling  varieties  that  have  been  raised. 
The  individual  flowers  last  double  the  time  that 
those  of  the  others  do.  When  well  managed  it 
grows  fast  and  blooms  profusely,  but  it  appears  to 
have  beaten  most  plant  growers  of  the  present  day. 
Ixoras  require  more  pot  room  than  most  stove 
plants  that  attain  a  similar  size.  If  ever  tlie  roots 
suffer  through  being  pot-bound  the  wood  gets  hard 
and  stunted.  Like  many  other  stove  subjects  that 
require  a  deal  of  heat,  Ixoras  suffer  by  being  too 
much  shaded  and  having  too  much  air  in  summer  ; 
consequently  the  atmosphere  gets  drier  than  the 
plants  like.  Another  mistake  often  committed  is 
that  of  not  closing  the  house  early  enough  in  the 
afternoon.  T.  B. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Peaches. 
Where  the  prefix  early,  independently  of  first 
quality,  has  been  the  guide  to  the  selection  of  va- 
rieties for  forcing,  not  a  few  houses  will  now  be  clear 
of  fruit,  and,  considering  that  the  trees  have  tlie 
hottest  quarter  of  the  year  before  them,  they  will 
require  most  careful  management  in  every  detail. 
Free,  steady  growth  of  shoot,  clean,  fresh,  healthy 
foliage,  and  active  roots  working  near  the  surface 
are  all-important  items  which  must  be  secured  and 
maintained,  otherwise  the  wood  will  ripen  prema- 
turely, when  the  buds  will  drop  through  lieing  too 
forward.  Profuse  ventilation,  copious  watering,  and 
good  syringing  are  three  cardinal  points ;  thin 
training,  extreme  cleanliness,  and  perfect  freedom 
from  insects  are  equally  imperative.  The  ways  and 
means  are  as  simple  and  common  sense  as  one  and 
all  they  are  necessary.  When  Royal  George  and 
Noblesse  or  Grosse  Mignonne  were  tlie  pioneers, 
private  consumers  were  satisfied  if  they  obtained 
really  good  fruit  by  the  end  of  May  or  tlie  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  stripping  the  roofs  being  the  then 
favourite  mode  of  management,  these  sterling  va- 
rieties, provided  they  were  properly  tended,  never 
got  too  forward  in  the  autumn.  First  houses  of  the 
past  having  been  converted  into  second  houses  of 
the  present  and  for  the  future,  many  gardeners 
now  force  their  earliest  trees  in  pots,  and  this  plan 
undoubtedly  is  the  best,  as  they  can  transport  them 
to  the  open  air,  to  cool  borders,  or  to  north  aspects, 
if  so  inclined,  wlien  the  compartments  recently 
occupied  can  be  converted  into  other  purposes 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  Young  trees, 
moreover,  just  in  their  prime,  can  be  forthcoming 
every  year,  and  although  pot  culture  is  expensive, 
this,  I  venture  to  assert,  is  the  best  and  only  certain 
mode,  as  Peaches  in  April  and  May  are  expensive  in 
proportion  to  their  similitude  to  Turnips.  Succes- 
sion houses  in  which  the  fruit  has  been  carefully 
elevated  above  the  trellis,  and  is,  moreover,  perfect 
in  colour,  will  now  require  more  air  and  genial 
warmth,  otherwise  the  quality  will  be  flat  and  in- 
sipid. Fire-heat,  it  is  just  possible,  may  be  dispensed 
with  for  days  together,  but  so  necessary  is  a  brisk, 
buoyant  temperature,  that  the  fires  should  never 
be  pulled  out  altogether  until  after  midsummer. 
The  last  watering  is  not  likely  to  carry  the  trees 
through  ;  another  supply  of  pure  water  equal  to  the 
mean  of  the  house  should  be  given  at  once,  and 
the  better  to  keep  the  surface  roots  moist  and 
active,  somelight  non-conducting  material  may  be 
cast  over  the  borders.  Discontinue  syringing  be- 
fore the  fruit  begins  to  soften,  but  moisten  the 
walls  and  floors  two  or  three  times  a  day,  also  any 
bare  parts  of  the  trees,  and  ply  most  vigorously  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered.  At  this  stage  cut  out 
all  superfluous  shoots  which  have  finished  their 
work,  regulate  those  retained  for  next  year,  and 
foUow  up  the  detailed  management  recommended 
for  the  earliest  compartment. 

Late  lunises. — Complete  the  final  thinning,  leaving 
one  fruit  to  every  square  foot  of  foliage,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  more  wood  where  the  shoots  are 
likely  to  become  at  all  crowded,  a  condition  which 
greatly  impedes  progress  at  a  busy  time,  and  re- 
sults in  a  plethora  of  weak,  unripe,  useless  spray. 
Crowding  in  early  and  midseason  houses  is  bad 
enough,  but  when  this  very  common  fault  is  com- 
mitted when  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  fruit 


must  be  delayed  until  late  in  the  season,  the  result 
may  be  very  serious.  Young  men  who  have  not 
been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  disbudding 
are  apt  to  lay  in  a  great  deal  too  much  wood,  but 
this  should  not  and  would  not  happen  if  their 
leader  preceding  them  performed  his  duty  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  The  borders  being  outside 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  heavy  mulching  will 
play  an  important  part,  not  only  in  keeping  the 
surface  roots  moist  and  cool,  but  also  in  preventing 
the  escape  of  water  when  flooding  is  resorted  to, 
and  dispatch  is  the  order  of  the  hour.  Syringe 
copiously  ever}'  morning  soon  after  6  o'clock,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  house  may  be 
closed  for  a  short  time  to  economise  fire  and  pre- 
vent the  temperature  from  falling  too  low  at  ston- 
ing time. 

Peach  cases  will  require  similar  treatment,  both 
as  regards  manipulation  of  the  trees,  mulching,  and 
watering,  but  mildew,  sometimes  very  troublesome 
in  these  structures,  must  be  prevented  from  gain- 
ing a  foothold  by  the  occasional  use  of  sulphur 
water  and  free  ventilation  along  the  front  through- 
out the  night.  If  aphides,  black  or  green,  put  in  an 
appearance,  sj'ringe  well  with  weak  tobacco  water 
in  preference  to  Gishurst,  as  the  latter  sometimes 
marks  and  disfigures  the  fruit.  W.  C. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   757. 

CAMELLIAS. 

(with    a    coloured    PLATE    OF    C.    RETICULATA.*) 

A  GROWING  dislike  for  double  flowers  that  are 
stift'  and  formal  in  shape  has  lessened  the 
popularity  of  the  garden  Camellia  in  England. 
The  big  double  Dahlia  was  replaced  by  the 
more  elegant  single-flowered  kinds ;  double- 
flowered  Fuch.sias,  Anemones,  Hollyhocks, 
P;eonies,  and  many  such  like  plants  are  losing 
favour  from  the  same  cause.  Double  flowers 
are  not  objectionable  when  they  are  elegant  in 
form,  as,  for  instance,  iu  the  Kose,  the  Carna- 
tion, and  the  Chrysanthemum,  or  when  they 
have  novelty  to  recommend  them.  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  in  my  opinion  double 
flowers  generally  are  much  less  beautiful  than 
single  ones. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  craze  for 
the  big  formal  double  flower  that  so  many 
Camellias  with  that  character  were  popular. 
Importers  and  raisers  of  new  kinds  paid  most 
attention  to  doubleness  and  an  imbricated 
arrangement  of  petals.  The  single-flowered 
sorts  were  grown  only  as  stocks  upon  which  the 
choice  kinds  were  grafted,  much  as  the  Brier 
and  Manetti  are  grown  for  Roses  now.  A  few 
single  or  semi-double-flowered  Camellias  still 
remain  in  cultivation  here,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
hundreds  of  kinds  known  are  double  and 
regular  in  form. 

The  parent  of  all  the  garden  Camellias,  viz., 
C.  japonica,  is  single-flowered,  and  there  are 
many  varieties  of  it  known  in  Japan  and  Cliina 
with  the  same  character.  Others  have  the 
petals  aiTanged  loosely  and  irregularly.  This 
fact  is  worth  noting,  as  some  people  have  given 
up  the  cultivation  of  Camellias  from  a  lielief 
that  all  were  double-flowered.  It  would  be 
difiicult  to  replace  the  Camellia  as  a  plant  for 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  and  if  we  can 
obtain  kinds  which,  in  addition  to  a  rich  ever- 
green foliage,  accommodating  habit,  and  free- 
dom of  flowering,  will  also  produce  flowers  tliat 
are  good  to  look  at  and  useful  when  cut,  a  good 
deal  will  have  been  gained. 

Whilst  C.  japonica  has  been  too  much  im- 
proved by  the  florist,  a  second  species,  viz.,  C. 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Mooii  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  February  20,  1S90.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaurne  Severeyns. 
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reticulata,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  un- 
touclietl.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  of  all  Camellias 
both  in  regard  to  size,  form,  and  colour.  Mr. 
Moon  has  represented  oul)-  a  small  flower,  for 
I  have  seen  them  fully  8  inches  in  diameter. 
This  plant  differs  from  C.  japonica  in  having 
rigid,  flat,  dull  green,  strongly  reticulated 
leaves,  in  the  ovary  scales  or  bud  wrappers 
being  silky,  ami  in  the  young  leaves  being  al- 
most chocolate-brown  in  colour.  The  petals  are 
broad,  wavy,  and  curved,  and  the  stamens,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  tubular  cluster  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  are  mingled  with  the  petals. 
There  is  a  variety  in  Japanese  gardens  with  regu- 
lar single  flowers  as  large  as  those  here  described  ; 
thLs  should  be  worth  getting  for  English  gardens. 

C.  reticulata  was  introduced  from  Japan  in 
1820  by  Captain  R.  Rawes  along  with  Primula 
sinensis.  Although  figured  and  described  in 
various  j)ul)lications  about  that  time,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  become  well  known.  I  doubt 
if  it  is  to  be  found  in  twenty  gardens  in  Eiig- 
lantl  now.  There  is  an  old  plant  of  it  "  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confinetl "'  in  a  low  frame  in  the 
Ro}-al  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chis- 
wick,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
introduced.  There  is  also  a  veiy  tine  plant 
growing  on  the  back  wall  of  the  conservatory  at 
Chiswick  House.  There  is  another  large  speci- 
men in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  the 
capabilities  of  tlie  species  are  fully  displayed 
and  where  it  stands  a  long  way  first  amongst  a 
good  representative  collection  of  Camellias. 
The  magnificence  of  this  specimen  when  in 
bloom,  the  rich  rose-red,  large  size,  and  elegant 
form  of  the  flowers  are  not  even  approached  by 
any  otiier  Camellia.  It  finds  its  parallel  in 
Rhododendron  Aucklandi  amongst  plants  of 
that  genus.  C.  reticulata  does  not  strike  readily, 
but  it  may  be  grafted  or  inarched  on  C.  japonica. 

The  genus  is  represented  in  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  a  few  of  the  islands  adjacent,  num- 
bering altogether  fom'teen  species.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  by  far  is  the  Tea  plant  (C. 
Thea).  Horticulturally,  the  only  two  note- 
worthy species  are  C.  japonica  and  that  here 
figured.  Several  others  have  been  introduced, 
and  they  appear  to  be  possessed  of  characters 
wliich  ought  to  prove  of  service  in  gardens. 
Amongst  them, 

C.  Sasanqua  should  be  noticed,  as  altliough  of 
no  known  ornament  in  English  gardens,  yet  it  is  a 
popular  garden  plant  in  Japan  and  China,  where  it 
is  represented  by  many  varieties  in  the  colour  and 
the  number  of  the  flower-petals.  Its  leaves  are  said 
to  be  used  to  adulterate  tea.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  6  feet,  has  small  leaves,  white  or  red  flowers 
nearly  2  inches  across,  almost  flat,  with  small  bud 
scales.  There  is  a  good  bush  of  it  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew. 

C.  OLEIPEBA  was  introduced  before  1820,  and 
largely  distributed  in  England,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  cultivation  now.  It  forms  a  large 
shrub,  and  bears  numerous  single  white  cup-shaped 
flowers  2  inches  in  diameter. 

C".  noS-EPLOEA  is  very  similar  to  C.  Sasanqua, 
the  habit  being  compact,  branches  twiggy,  leaves 
small,  the  flowers  rather  flat,  each  IJ  inches  in  dia- 
meter, coloured  dull  rose.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew. 

C.  JAPONICA. — The  tyjie  has  single  red  cup- 
shaped  flowers,  each  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  from 
five  to  seven  petals,  each  1  inch  wide.  It  is  common 
everywhere  in  Japan,  where  "during  the  winter 
months  when  the  whole  floral  world  is  in  repose, 
this  flower  with  its  unrivalled  beauty  enlivens  and, 
<1ecorates  the  gardens  and  groves."  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  it  is  said,  before  1739,  and, 
like  many  other  Japanese  plants  when  first  intro- 
duced, it  was  for  a  long  time  cultivated  as  a  stove 
plant. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  search,  I  have 


not  found  any  record  of  C.  japonica  ever  having 
been  hybridised  with  any  other  species  of 
Camellia.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  garden 
Camellias  bear  evidences  of  close  relationship 
with  C.  japonica.  Probably,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Chrysantheminn,  Cineraria,  Hyacinth,  <fec., 
all  the  forms  in  gardens  are  the  result  of  culti- 
vating and  selecting  from  one  sj^ecies  only.  It 
is  remarkable  how  much  can  be  done  to  <iiver- 
sify  the  characters  of  a  given  species  in  this  way. 
lu  1819  Curtis  published  an  elaborately  illus- 
trated monograiih  of  the  Camellia  as  repre- 
sented in  Euglish  gardens  at  that  time.  He 
described  twenty-nine  varieties,  all  of  them  in- 
troduced from  Japan.  Amongst  them  were 
albo-plena,  imbricata.  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
Waratah,  fimbriata,  ami  atrorubens.  These  are 
all  well  known  in  gardens  now.  Kew,  Chiswick, 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  Colville,  and  several  ama- 
teurs were  the  principal  introducers  and  growers 
of  Camellias  at  that  time.  C.  Donckelaari  was 
sent  to  Holland  from  Japan  by  Siebold  in  1830. 
Meanwhile  new  varieties  began  to  appear  in 
European  gardens.  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  as 
well  as  England  took  Camellias  in  hand,  with 
what  result  is  shown  by  the  names  borne  by  the 
hundreds  of  kinds  now  known. 

Comparing  the  type  as  here  described  with 
the  best  of  its  progeny  with  their  large 
flowers,  varied  forms  and  colours,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Paul,  for  instance,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  we  have  a 
striking  example  of  how  much  the  cultivator  can 
improve  on  Nature  so  far  as  regards  size,  colour 
and  substance  of  flowers. 

The  Camellia  rarely  seeds  under  cultivation 
in  England,  but  in  Italy  and  other  countries 
favourable  to  its  growth  in  the  open  air  it  seeds 
freely.  It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  typical  C. 
japonica  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  the 
varieties  we  cultivate  cannot  well  be  increased  in 
that  way,  but  must  be  grafted.  The  stock  em- 
ployed here  is  C.  japonica,  but  in  China  where 
the  Camellia  is  cultivated,  though  not  a  native, 
C.  euryoides  is  preferred.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  Camellias  are  grafted  by  the  Japanese. 

In  The  Garden  last  year  a  plate  (718)  is 
given  of  two  varieties  of  Camellia  and  several 
others  are  described  under  the  name  of  Japanese 
Camellias.  The  smallness  of  the  leaves  and 
characters  of  the  flowers  of  these  varieties  ajj- 
pear  to  me  to  indicate  that  C.  Sasanqua  has  bad 
something  to  do  with  their  origin.  They  are 
pretty  in  flower,  compact  in  habit,  and  alto- 
gether promising,  although,  of  course,  they  have 
not  yet  been  jjroperly  proved.  To  conclude  on 
safe  ground,  the  claims  of  C.  reticulata  for  a 
prominent  position  in  every  conservatory  big 
enough  to  hold  a  plant  which  wants  .space  10 
feet  in  height  by  as  much  in  width  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  W. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 

.MELONS  IN  FRAMES. 
Geowees  of  Melons  for  private  use  not  unfrequcntly 
commit  an  error  in  undercropping  and  overfeeding, 
with  the  natural  result  that  the  individual  fruits, 
handsome,  no  doubt,  become  too  large  for  small  fami- 
lies. The  quality,  moreover,  is  not  improved,  but  quite 
the  reverse  by  the  immoderate  use  of  stimulants 
which  force  Melons  beyond  their  normal  size,  as 
mav  be  noted  when  the  seeds  do  not  half  fill  the 
cavities.  The  exhibitor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must 
have  big  Melons  for  his  collections  of  fruit,  other- 
wise he  loses  a  point  or  two,  but  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  flavour  classes  he  takes  the  happy 
medium,  well  knowing  that  the  same  judges  may- 
hap will  employ  another  sense  as  their  standard  in 
awarding  the  honours.  This  being  so,  we  may 
assume  that  the  medium  Melons  are  the  best,  and 


as  the  best  sometimes  are  very  bad,  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  their  production,  disposal,  and  consump- 
tion may  benefit  by  growing  smaller  fruits  and 
more  of  them.  Small  Melons,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
can  be  grown  in  the  most  approved  houses  simply 
by  allowing  individual  plants  to  carry  three  fruits 
instead  of  two,  six  instead  of  four,  and  so  on,  but 
where  good  frames  are  at  command  and  summers 
prove  fairly  hot,  the  supply  may  be  greatly  increased 
and  extended  from  July  until  the  autumn.  May, 
as  I  have  often  stated,  is  the  best  month  for  putting 
out  frame  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  tor  not  only  is 
the  whole  summer  before  them,  but  at  this  particu- 
lar time  the  bedding  plants  or  the  forced  Potatoes 
have  been  cleared  out,  and  these  useful  structures 
are  standing  more  or  less  idle.  If  well  managed, 
the  fruit  from  these  May  plants  should  be  ripe  by 
the  middle  of  July,  and,  considering  that  frame 
Melons  are  moderately  perpetual,  the  supply  will  be 
good  for  three  or  four  weeks  when  the  June  set  will 
be  coming  in,  and  last,  but  not  least  important,  the 
third  sowing  should  give  most  acceptable  crops  for 
the  hot  shooting  days  early  in  September.  There 
should  be  no  set  time  for  sowing,  as  seeds  are  plenti- 
ful and  gerunnate  as  freely  as  Mustard  ;  therefore, 
j'oung  stock  should  be  raised  at  short  intervals,  and 
as  regularly  thrown  away  if  not  wanted  when  show- 
ing signs  of  becoming  pot-bound,  that  is,  where  pots 
are  used,  the  better  plan  being  found  in  a  single 
light  frame  for  a  nursery  and  small  squares  of 
sound  turf  for  sowing  the  seeds  upon.  A  steady 
bottom  heat,  1  may  say,  is  imperative,  and  80°  is 
better  than  70°,  but  where  existing  beds  retain  some 
latent  heat  and  fresh  linings  can  be  applied,  it  is 
more  than  probable  they  may  be  renovated  without 
going  to  the  trouble  or  running  the  risk  of  getting 
too  much  heat  by  pulling  them  to  pieces  and  re- 
building. We  sometimes  see  economical  gardeners 
cutting  a  trench  a  toot  or  so  in  width  longitudinally 
through  the  centre  of  an  old  bed,  filling  in  with 
hot  material,  which  revives  the  whole,  and  after 
beating  it  as  hard  as  a  sod  of  loam  they  lay  the 
compost  at  once  immediately  over  it.  Another 
advantage  they  gain  by  elevating  the  frame,  as  the 
plants  must  have  18  inches  of  head  room,  is  an 
equal  depth  of  soil  for  the  roots  at  the  outset.  We 
sometimes  hear  inexperienced  persons  say  the  stems 
of  Melons  may  be  earthed  provided  the  seed  leaves 
are  not  buried,  but  it  is  a  case  of  the  pitcher  to  the 
well ;  it  may  be  done  for  a  time  with  impunity,  but 
more  likely  than  not  the  lightest  of  coverings  may 
result  in  canker  and  collapse  when  the  frame  be- 
comes full  of  foliage.  The  ridges  or  hills,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  raised  to  their  extreme  height, 
and  upon  these  the  balls  must  be  so  elevated  that 
water  cannot  reach  the  necks  of  the  plants  when 
flooding  becomes  necessary.  This  high  and  dry 
position  of  the  roots  is  the  best  preliminary  pre- 
ventive of  canker  near  the  sm'faee,  as  the  roots  and 
stems  up  to  the  cotyledons  soon  become  hard  and 
woody.  Then,  in  order  to  keep  the  vines  firm  and 
wir_v,  the  compost,  sound  heavy  loam  and  lime 
rubble,  should  be  poor  rather  than  rich,  ami  by  no 
means  excessive  in  quantity.  Two  cubic  feet  of 
this  compost  resting  on  turves  Grass  side  down- 
wards and  thoroughly  rammed  is  ample  for  each 
plant,  as  the  roots  foraging  for  a  living  will  take 
copious  supplies  of  warm  diluted  liquid  when  the 
swelling  crop  renders  the  application  of  stimulants 
necessar)-. 

Managing  the  plants. — The  method  of  pinch- 
ing the  point  out  of  each  when  it  has  made  from 
four  to  si.\  rough  leaves  is  well  understood  to  mean 
the  production  of  four  vines  of  equal  strength,  and 
when  those  trained  diagonally  nearly  touch  the 
sides  of  the  frames,  two  at  back,  two  at  front,  the 
next  pinching  will  result  in  a  flush  of  fruit-bearing 
laterals.  All  that  show  female  flowers  may  extend 
until  the  fruit  is  set,  when  they  must  be  pinched  to 
prevent  crowding.  Others  which  do  not  show  may 
be  stopped  at  the  first  joint,  when  the  second 
laterals  will  show  and  swell  fruit  if  it  is  wanted. 
When  the  crop  is  secured  a  little  more  loam  may 
be  added  to  the  hills  and  firmly  rammed,  but  water 
must  be  sparingly  supplied  until  the  Melons  are  the 
size  of  duck's  eggs,  when  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  their  turning  yellow  from  generous  feeding  and 
overhead  syringing.     Here  it  may  be  well  to  hark 
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back  to  say  the  vines  if  possible  sliould  be  kept 
clear  of  the  bed  by  the  early  formation  of  a  rough 
trellis  of  slating  laths  or  kidney  Bean  sticks,  or 
lacking  these  humble  materials,  the  deep  parts 
back  and  front  may  be  filled  in  with  Birch  faggots 
or  a  few  Pea  sticks. 

The  lining  throughout  must  be  regularly  secured 
with  warm  material,  and  the  lights  covered  with 
mats  at  night,  not  only  to  keep  in  heat,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  moisture  when  a  bright  moon 
exerts  her  influence.  The  crop  may  be  regulated  to 
secure  small  or  medium  fruit  by  thinning,  and 
crowding  being  injurious  as  well  as  dangerous,  all 
spray  and  useless  laterals  must  be  cut  without 
breaking  the  main  foliage.  A  little  air  must  be 
given  very  early  on  fine  mornings,  and  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  tem]3erature  stands  fully  80°. 
When  this  gives  way  reduction  must  be  rapid  and 
closing  early,  a  sun-heat  of  90\  with  an  overhead 
bath,  being  most  acceptable  until  the  fruit  shows 
signs  of  netting.  Then  more  air,  less  water,  and 
plenty  of  sun  heat  will  form  suitable  ripening  con- 
ditions. W.  C. 


BIRDS  AND  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Coleman's  remarks  on  p.  514, 
the  bullfinches  are  to  be  regarded  as  friends  rather 
than   included   among  the  enemies   of  the  long- 
sufEering  fruit  grower,  and  as  such  should  be  pre- 
served accordingly.     Can  anyone  prove  that  these 
hard-billed,  so-called   friends  of  ours  are  simply 
foraging  for  insects  when  they  completely  clear  a 
tree  of"  buds,  and,  further,  are  we  to  believe   that 
insects  of  any  kind  can  possibly  exist  in  the  deli- 
cately close  folds  of  a   fruit  bud  ?     For  my  part 
I  have  so  little  faith  in  any  remedy  other  than 
covering  with  wire  netting  that  I  shall  continue  to 
destroy   bullfinches   every   winter,  and   what   few 
twigs   are   injured   we   can   very  well  spare.     AVe 
killed  a  considerable  number  of  them  last  winter, 
but  not  a  quarter  were  shot  down  among  fruit  trees, 
they  being  caught  in  various  forest  trees,  and  the 
Larch  in  particular,  in  which  they  settled  between 
attacks  on  the  fruit  bushes.     Ever  since  Mr.  Cole- 
man saw  a  wire-netting-covered  structure  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  which  happened  probably  not 
less  than  ten  years  ago,  he  appears  to  have  been 
prejudiced    against    them.      As    it    happens,    the 
Gooseberry  bushes   which    Mr.    Coleman    saw    so 
badly  defoliated  have  never  since  that  time  been  in 
a  similar  plight,  and  of  recent  years  they  have  been 
as  free  from  caterpillars  as  any  outside.     If  the 
bushes  fail  at  all  it  is  from  over-exhaustion,  excep- 
tionally heavy  crops  long  kept  on  the  bushes  being 
the  order  of"  the  day.     This  shows  what  remedial 
measures  will  do,  and  also  how  easily  we  may  err 
in  arriving  at  a  too  hasty  conclusion.    Mr.  Coleman 
has  no  doubt  about  the  unwisdom  of  permanently 
covering  in  fruit  quarters  with  wire  netting.     I  am 
equally  sanguine  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  where 
good  crops   cannot  be  had   because  of  the  birds. 
He   recommends   covering   with   fish-netting    first 
during  the  winter  to  protect  the  buds  and  subse- 
quently to  preserve  the  fruit  when  ripe.     What  is 
this  but  a  makeshift  and  the  reverse  of  economical 
modification  of  the  plan  of  covering  in  a  more  sen- 
sible and  durable  manner.     When  we  constructed 
the  wire-covered  house  refeiTed  to  on  p.  410,  we 
did  not  make  the  same  mistake  as  did  my  friend 
who  erected  the  "  Gooseberry  house,"  that  taught 
Mr.  Coleman  such  a  lasting  lesson,  but,  as  before 
stated,  six  large  wire-covered  shutters  were  fixed 
along  the  front,  and  these  are  always  taken  down 
directly  the  trees  and  bushes  are  past  being  mo- 
lested by  birds.     The  birds  soon  get  accustomed  to 
these  openings  and  go  in  and  out  freely  and  fre- 
quently.    Not  a  caterpillar  is  to  be  seen,  and  the 
bushes  are  crowded  with  fruit;  whereas  those  in 
the  open  are  far  from  being  satisfactory.     Presently 
we  shall  be  able  to  close  these  shutters  either  in 
the  inside  or  from  the  outside,  hooks  and  staples  as 
well  as  buttons  being  attached  to  the  shutters  and 
posts,  a-id,  in  addition  to  defying  the  fruit-eating 
birds,  including  bullfinches,  we  can  also  lock  the 
door  and  shut  out  all  other  intruders.     If  the  fore- 
going is  not  enough  to  set  other  gardeners  contrast- 
ing the  old  with  the  more  modern  system  and  in- 


duce more  owners  to  imitate  my  employer's  ex- 
ample, I  do  not  know  what  will.  As  before  pointed 
out,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  most 
other  fruits  in  addition  to  Gooseberries  should  not 
be  permanently  covered  in.  W.  IGGULDEN. 

THE  FRUIT  CROPS  IN  SUSSEX. 
After  a  recent  visit  to  a  number  of  fruit  gardens 
in  West  Sussex  I  am  afraid  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
port the  failure  in  numerous  instances  of  the  Apple 
and  Plum  crops.  Indeed,  in  a  number  of  gardens 
the  failure  is  all  but  complete,  while  at  the  same 
time  nothing  could  have  been  more  promising  than 
the  show  of  blossom  in  the  spring.  Apple  trees 
especially  were  covered  with  healthy-looking  bloom. 
Plums  after  a  splendid  blossom  seemed  to  set  well, 
but  turned  yellow  and  dropped  the  moment  they 
began  to  swell.  Of  course,  the  cause  of  all  this  is, 
for  the  moment,  the  one  absorbing  topic  of  conver- 
sation amongst  fruit  growers,  and  men  who  have 
not  an  unlimited  supply  of  cajiital  to  fall  back  upon 
are  beginning  to  look  very  grave  indeed. 

In  this  one  opinion  all  will  agree  that  frost  could 
this  season  not  have  been  the  agent  in  bringing 
about  sucli  a  state  of  things,  as  no  heavy  frosts 
occurred  while  the  trees  were  in  flower,  nor  have 
any  happened  since,  to  account  for  the  fall  of  the 
embryo  fruit,  and  yet  the  failure  is  palpable.     Un- 
like the  Plums,  Ajiples  do  not  seem  to  have  set  at 
all ;  the  blossom  which  made  such  a  grand  display 
some  weeks  ago  is  now  hanging  in  withered  bunches 
on  the  trees,  giving  them  quite  a  brown  and  rusty 
appearance.  Questioning  many  of  the  fruit  growers 
in  this  district  with  regard  to  the  cropis  of  previous 
years,  I  was  invariably  told  that  the  crops  both  of 
Plums  and  Apples  for  the  past  three  years  had  been 
exceptionally  good,  and  when  pressed  with  regard 
to  their  system  of  manuring,  the  truth  came  out  that 
in  rare  instances  only  had  this  been  carried  out  to  any 
extent.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  manuring  Apple 
and  Plum  trees  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  with 
growers  for  market,  and  this  in  the  face  of  gather- 
ing enormous  crops  of  fruit  for  three  consecutive 
years.      I  am  speaking  now  not  of  old  worn-out 
orchards,  but  of  young  healthy  trees  in  their  prime 
of  bearing.      I  niay  here  venture  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  above  facts  in  the  treatment  of  the 
trees  have  something  to  do  with  the  failure  which 
is  now  so  plainly  visible  in  most  gardens.     Nature, 
as  it  were,  has  done  her  best,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
assistance,  has  become  exhausted,  and  a  period  of 
rest  must  be  passed  in  order  to  recuperate  her  lost 
energies  before  she  will,  or  is  able,  to  throw  into 
the  lap  of  the  too  greedy  grower  (I  will  not  call 
him  cultivator)  her  abundant  stores.     The  market 
gardener  does  not  expect  an  abundant  crop  of  any 
kind  of  vegetable  from  land  that  he  never  manures. 
What  folly,  then,  to  complain  of  his  fruit  trees  re- 
fusing to  yield  when  he  knows  that  they  have  been 
systematically  starved.     This  season's  rest  will,  no 
doubt,  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  trees  in  pro- 
longing their  lives,  but  the  growers  would,  I  think, 
do   well  to   pay  more  attention  to  the  subject  of 
manuring  as  a"  means  of  obtaining  more  regular 
annual  crops. 

This  part  of  Sussex  enjoys  a  magnificent  climate, 
and  the  soil  is  almost  everything  that  can  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  fruit  production.  It  is,  there- 
fore, gi-eatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  enlight- 
ened "and  scientific  system  of  cultivation  is  not 
adojjted. 

I  may  mention  that  among  Apples  Warner's 
King  and  Irish  Peach  have  set  the  best.  Pears  are 
an  equally  bad  crop  with  Apples  and  Plums,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  acres  of  fine  Pear 
trees  wholly  destitute  of  fruit.  Gooseben-ies  are  a 
splendid  crop  all  over ;  in  fact,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  fine  appearance  of  the  bushes,  weighted 
to  the  ground  with  fine  fruit.  Currants  of  all  kinds 
are  also  a  fine  crop  generally,  which  will  help  to 
make  up  for  the  shortness  of  the  larger  fruit. 
Strawberries  show  well,  but  are  greatly  in  want  of 
rain.  Immense  quantities  of  this  fruit  come  to 
the  Brighton  market  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Washington,  a  small  village  to  the  west  of  Worth- 
ing. Owing  to  the  want  of  rain,  insects  of  all  kinds 
are  rampant  everywhere,  and  are  doing  much  harm. 


Heavy  rain  would  be  the  Sussex  growers'  greatest 
boon  at  the  present  time.  The  outdoor  plantations 
of  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  are  looking  remark- 
ably well,  the  dry  warm  weather  suiting  both 
plants.  Notwithstanding  the  annual  failure  of  the 
outdoor  Tomato  crop,  there  are  still  a  few  venture- 
some enough  to  continue  the  experiment,  hoping 
for  a  dry  warm  season,  in  which  case  only  can  they 
hope  for  success,  for  if  the  summer  proves  wet, 
disease  sweeps  all  before  it.         . 


J.  L. 


Cherries  and  Damsons.— The  produce  this 
year  of  these  seems  to  be  very  diverse.  About 
Farnham  Royal,  Sweet  Cherries  in  diverse  kinds, 
but  especially  May  Dukes  and  Bigarreaus,  are 
largely  grown,  the  trees  liking  the  chalky  sub- 
stratum. The  crop  is  practically  an  abundant  one, 
the  trees  being  clean  and  healthy.  About  here  on 
the  Middlesex  clay  the  Cherry  crop  is  a  compara- 
tively poor  one.  Damsons  on  the  chalk  in  Bucks, 
however,  seem  to  be  in  as  bad  case  as  they  are  here, 
where  the  crop,  as  with  the  Plum  tribe  generally, 
seems  to  be  an  absolute  failure.  My  trees  of  the 
Farleigh  Prolific,  though  they  bloomed  profusely 
and  seemed  to  set  fruits  in  myriads,  are  now  fruit- 
less. If  they  carried  a  fair  crop  according  to  size 
and  age,  it  should  reach  thkty  to  forty  bushels.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  so  many  ounces  on  the  trees. 
Hardy  fruit  culture  will  hardly  meet  with  much 
encouragement  this  year. — A.  Dean. 

Sand  for  Muscat  Grapes.— Those  who  have 
to  deal  with  a  heavy  and  consequently  moisture- 
retaining  soil  in  which  Muscat  Grapes  are  growing 
know  well  that  this  is  not  the  best  kind  of  material 
to  produce  the  finest  crops  of  well-finished  bunches 
of   Grapes.    This  variety  is  more  partial  to  soil 
that   approaches   sand  than   any  kind    of    Grape 
that  I  know  of.  Therefore,  for  the  better  and  easier 
cultivation  of  Muscat  Grapes,  light  soil  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  which  is  heavy  and  retentive  of 
moisture  in  which  the  roots  are  not  nearly  so  active, 
therefore  do  not  assimilate  nearly  so  much  moisture. 
When     heavy     borders     are     constantly    deluged 
with  water  the  soil  becomes  sour.     The  roots  do 
not  work  freely,  and  the  foliage  is  liable  to  be 
scorched  by  sudden  bursts  of  strong  sunshine.     I 
have  here  to  deal  with  a  heavy  class  of  soil  from 
which  the  fibre  quickly  decays,  leaving  the  remains 
a  mass  of  inert  matter,  unless  charcoal  or  old  lime 
rubble  is  freely  mixed  with  it.     I   have  lately  been 
in   the   habit   when  renewing  the  surface  of   the 
border  early  in  the  spring  to  add  next  to  the  roots 
on  the  old  border  a  covering  of  sharp  silver  sand  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  or  clean  gTit  from  the 
roadside  will  do.     Over  this  some  soil  is  laid,  and  a 
mulching  of  partly  decayed  horse  manure.     Again, 
when  the  border  inside  is  watered  after  the  bunches 
are  thinned  and  the  berries  swelling  freely  another 
sprinkling  of  sand  is  applied,  first  removing  the 
mulching  so  as  to  get  the  sand  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  to  which  the  roots  should  be  encouraged 
to  find  their  way.     The  increase  in  the  number  of 
roots  and  the  manifest  improvement  in  foliage  and 
general  appearance  wairant  me    in    saying  that 
Muscat  Vines  are  partial  to  gritty  matter  for  their 
roots  to  ramble  in,  and  as  it  tends  to  make  the  soil 
more  porous,  extra  assistance  can  be  given  to  the 
roots  in  the  shape  of  stimulants. — H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

La  Favorita  Melon. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Krf'i'u  fie.'ili  varieties,  and  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Herriu  at  Chalfout  Park  a  few  years  since.  A  first- 
c-lass  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  it  at  South 
Kensington  at  the  time  for  its  luscious  flavour  and  ad- 
mirable appearance.  I  noticed  the  other  day  that  the 
raiser  has  it  fruiting  finely  at  Dropmore  now.  Green- 
fleshed  Melons,  on  the  whole,  show  the  highest  average 
quality  in  flavour,  hut  scarlet-fleshed  Melons  doubtless 
look  best  wheu  cut .  La  Favorita  is  oue  of  the  very  best 
of  it.^  SLTtiou,  and  is  a  handsome  Melon  also. — A.  D. 

Lord  Qrosvenor  Apple. — Out  of  a  number  of 
small  bush  Apple  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  planted 
two  years  since  Lord  Grosvenor  is  the  only  one  fruit- 
ing, and  it  has  set  such  a  crop  that  I  have  removed  a 
good  quantity  already  and  shall  presently  have  to  take 
off   more.     'The  other  kinds  comprise   Lady  Sudeley, 
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Bismarck,  Lord  Derby,  Pott's  Seedling,  and  Tyler's 
Kernel,  a  very  superior  selection,  but  Lord  Grosvenoris 
the  only  variety  carrying  fruit  this  year.  I  would  not. 
however,  assume,  as  some  might,  too  hastily,  that  it  is 
the  only  one  worth  growing.  Perhaps  next  year  the 
others  ivill  bear,  wliilst  Lord  Grosvenor  may  be  barren. 
—A.  D. 

Khubarb  preserve. — As  fruit  thi-eatens  to  be  so 
very  scarce  this  year,  and  it  may  be  needful  in  some 
households  to  fall  back  upon  commoner  materials, 
I  may  remind  housewives  tliat  Vegetable  Marrows 
boiled  with  sugar  and  flavoured  with  ground  ginger 
and  essence  of  Lemon  make  a  dehcious  compound,  so 
also  does  Rhubarb  when  boiled  with  about  one-fourth 
of  its  bulk  of  dried  Turkey  Figs,  which  not  only  help 
to  counteract  the  astringency  of  the  Khubarb,  but 
assist  to  solidify  it  also. — A.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


POTATOES  LATE  PLANTED. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  whicli  took  place  last 
autumn  in  a  leading  Loudon  daily  paper  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  a  con.siderable  number  of 
persons  had  once  more  tried  the  experiment  of 
planting  Potatoe.s  much  later  than  the  orthodox 
period.  As  usually  happens  in  all  somewhat 
similar  cases,  much  diversity  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, some  writing  in  most  favourable  terms 
of  the,  to  them,  novel  pr.actiee,  others  being 
equally  condemnatory  of  it.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  I  took  an  active  part  in  an  experiment  con- 
ducted by  a  very  able  gardener  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  plan  of  late  planting  of  Potatoes, 
both  new  and  old  sets  being  used  ;  that  is  to 
say,  tubers  grown  during  the  current  year  and 
others  saved  through  the  winter  were  tried. 
Since  that  time  I  have  had  good  opportunities 
of  conducting  experiments  on  my  own  account, 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  we  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  do  better  than  complete  the  plant- 
ing of  Potatoes  generally  by  the  end  of  April  or 
the  early  part  of  May.  Mucli,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  and  state  of  the  soil  at 
planting  time,  the  quality  of  the  seed,  tubers, 
or  sets  also  materially  attecting  the  result.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  hotter  crops,  all  things 
considered,  can  be  had  l)y  planting  any  time  in 
June  than  is  usually  the  case  when  it  is  done 
mucli  earlier.  If  July  should  happen  to 
be  a  dull  and  showery  month,  early  varie- 
ties generally  certainly  sufl'er  badly,  it  being  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  the  best  portion  of  a 
crop  to  be  quite  spoilt  by  the  disease.  It  is 
not  often  the  haulm  is  over-run  by  disease  while 
j'et  it  is  growing  vigorously,  and  this  is  what 
takes  place  with  June-planted  crops,  most  of  the 
top-growth  being  made  in  July.  August,  as  a 
rule,  being  the  best  month  in  the  year  for  ma- 
turing crops  of  all  kinds,  it  follows  that  the 
late-planted  early  forms  of  Potatoes  may  do  ex- 
ceedingly well,  heavy  crops  with  little  or  no 
disease  in  them  being  ready  for  lifting  in  Sep- 
tember if  need  be.  All  this  reads  and  sounds 
reasonable  enough,  but  put  into  actual  prac- 
tice it  never  will  be  at  any  rate  exten- 
sively carried  out.  In  our  case,  for  instance, 
we  are  never  certain  of  being  able  to  get  a  large 
breadth  of  ground  into  good  working  order  in 
June,  especially  if  only  recently  cleared  of  other 
crops,  and  unless  the  soil  is  very  finely  divided 
for  these  late  planted  crops  they  would  fad  con- 
spicuously during  a  diy  hot  summer,  while  they 
would  be  very  light  in  a  wet  season.  Where 
the  soil  can  be  got  into  a  free  working  state 
without  having  to  wait  for  natural  pulverisation 
to  take  place,  that  is  to  say,  baking  by  sunshine 
and  a  subsequent  soaking  of  rain,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  being  able  to  plant  breadths  of 
Potatoes  in  succession  to  Broccoli,  Borecole, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  such  like,  but  in  most 
cases  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  .system  of 


double  cropping  consists  of  planting  or  sowing 
other  crops  either  between  widely  disposed  rows 
of  Potatoes  or  in  close  succession  to  early  lifted 
breadths  of  the  same. 

Another  drawback  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
the  pi-actice  of  late  planting  Potatoes  is  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  many  in  keeping  their  sets  in 
a  condition  tit  for  planting  in  June.  Tubers  that 
have  been  allowed  to  sprout  repeatedly,  natu- 
rally become  impaired  in  vigour,  these  shrivel- 
ling badly  and  proving  too  weak  to  push  up 
strong  shoots  when  they  are  at  last  buried  in  the 
ground.  According  to  my  experience,  however, 
Potatoes  can  be  kept  fairly  plump,  and  with  the 
original  sprout  attached  very  much  longer  than 
many  are  aware  of.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  several  pecks  of  Veitch's  and  Myatt's  Ash- 
leaf,  apparently  as  fit  for  planting  now  as  they 
were  in  March,  and  these  will  not  be  wanted  for 
planting  till  about  the  first  week  in  August. 
The  secret  of  success  in  thus  keeping  planting 
tubers  till  late  in  the  summer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  cool,  light,  and  fairly  airy  cellar. 
Too  much  of  either  warmth,  moisture,  light,  or 
air  would  spoil  them.  On  the  floor  of  the  said 
cellars  the  tubers  are  liable  to  sprout  badlj',  but 
not  so  when  they  are  stored  thinly  in  trays  sup- 
ported well  away  from  the  moist  bottom.  If 
keeping  the  planting  tubers  was  the  only  diffi- 
culty to  be  grappled  with,  then  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  late  planting  would  not  be  a  failure, 
and  might  often  prove  a  great  success. 

There  are  m.any  who  prefer  what  are  geue- 
r.ally  termed  "new"  Potatoes  to  those  more 
fully  matured  and  with  more  starch  in  them. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  a  healthy  taste  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say,  my  object  in  alluding  to  it  being 
to  point  out  how  comparatively  easy  it  is  to 
maintain  a  long,  or  it  may  be  with  the  aid  of 
glass,  a  nearly,  or  quite,  all-the-year-round 
supply  of  them.  The  early  varieties,  and  the 
Ashleafs  in  particular,  lend  themselves  the  most 
readily  to  any  method  of  prolonging  a  supply  of 
young  Potatoes,  and  preference  may  well  be 
given  to  either  the  old  Ashleaf,  Moua's  Pride,  or 
Veitch's  Improved,  quite  small  tubers  of  these 
cooking  well.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  plant 
a  few  or  several  rows,  according  to  the  recjuire- 
ments  of  the  place,  early  in  June,  more  a  montli 
hence,  and  finally  during  the  first  fortnight  in 
August.  Any  open  spot  would  answer  well  fi.ir 
the  two  first  of  these  late  plantings,  the  ground 
being  fairly  rich  and  got  into  a  tine  condition, 
the  rows  being  about  2  feet  apart.  The  August 
planting  ought  to  be  made  on  a  warm  border, 
or  in  a  convenient  sunny  spot  where  the  plants 
can  be  covered  with  frames  in  October,  or  other- 
wise roughly  protected  from  early  frosts.  The 
tubers  obtained  from  the  July  planting,  if  lifted 
early  in  Octolier  .and  stored  in  sand,  will  keep 
o-ood  and  pass  well  for  "  new  "  Potatoes  till  late 
in  the  autumn,  those  obtained  from  the  August 
planted  rows  being  available  for  December. 
From  the  latter  month  the  sujjply  could  be 
maintained  with  the  aid  of  pot-grown  plants 
started  in  October.  I  am  aware  the  foregoing 
is  by  no  means  novel,  but,  as  far  as  my  re- 
searches go.  it  is  one  of  the  few  ideas  in  kitchen 
cardening  that  originated  well  within  the  memoiy 
of  living  gardeners. 

Very  few  probably  have  any  good  planting 
tubers  yet  in  store,  but  they  may  yet  be  able  to 
have  late  crops  of  young  tubers.  The  requisite 
supply  of  sets  may  be  obtained  from  pits  and 
frames  in  very  backward  localities  ;  while  in  the 
majority  of  midland  and  southern  gardens  those 
lifted  in  .lune  or  the  early  part  of  July  from 
sunny  borders  would  answer  well  for  ])lanting 
in  August.  Exposure  to  the  light  will  liave  the 
efl'ect  of  hastening  maturation,  but  it  is  unwise 


to  lay  them  anywhere  in  the  open,  newly-lifted 
Potatoes  being  most  susceptible  of  taking  the 
disease.  Store  them  in  a  dry  house  or  shed  for 
about  a  fortnight,  then  st.art  them  in  a  moist 
and  fairly  warm  position.  Thus  treated  they 
sprout  quickly,  and  m.ay  then  be  planted  with 
every  prospect  of  strong  growtli  and  a  full  crop. 

W.  Iggulden. 


EARLY  PEAS. 
Passing  through  Covent  Garden  Market  some 
time  ago,  I  noticed  a  quantity  of  imported 
Peas  lying  spread  out  in  the  open  and  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  air,  which  had  apparently 
made  the  shells  to  assume  a  leathery  and  pallid 
appearance.  Such  Peas  may  have  the  name  of 
young  green  Peas,  but  they  must  be  a  long  way  re- 
moved from  that  delicate  product  we  so  much 
value  at  the  proper  season.  Why  cool  covered  places 
could  not  be  furnished  for  the  exposure  of  such 
produce  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  but  I  rather 
inter  that  the  Peas  had  been  .spread  out  thus  thinly 
because  they  had  heated  in  transit.  With  sucli 
poor  stuff  in  the  market  under  the  designa- 
tion of  green  Peas,  well  may  lovers  of  that 
delicious  vegetable  pine  for  the  produce  of 
our  own  gardens.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
nearly  all  the  earlier  sowings  are  thin,  some 
indeed  very  thin.  Sowing  so  early  as  Decem- 
ber and  January  is  not  desirable  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  wet  and  cold  and  the  position  is  bleak. 
What  with  bad  germination,  stunted  growth,  slugs, 
and  birds,  the  plants  make  poor  development,  and 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  are  destroyed.  It  is 
most  probable  that  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of 
the  seed  of  these  very  earlysowings  has  been  wasted, 
and  seedsmen  would  do  well  to  advise  their  cus- 
tomers to  refrain  from  committing  seed  to  the 
treacherous  chances  of  winter.  There  will  be  no 
earlier  Peas  gathered  from  these  December  sowings 
than  from  those  made  early  in  February.  Seed 
sown  in  the  middle  of  December  and  podding  for 
gathering  in  the  middle  of  June  occupy  six 
months  on  the  ground.  Really  all  the  same  results 
ought  to  flow  from  only  four  months'  growth.  It 
must  have  been  fully  ten  years  since  a  terribly 
sharp  white  frost  so  late  as  the  morning  of  April 
28  decimated  early  Peas  wholesale,  killing  the 
bloom  and  the  tiny  shoots  which  had  formed.  In 
many  cases  entire  breadths  had  to  be  ploughed  up. 
This  was  the  worst  disaster  experienced  by  Pea 
growers  for  half  a  century,  as  whilst  Potatoes  and 
other  tender  plants  often  have  suffered.  Peas 
have  rarely  been  hit  in  that  way.  Peas  were  that 
year  exceptionally  early.  Gentle  showers,  now  that 
the  ground  is  warm,  with  soft,  mild,  dewy  nights 
would  help  to  swell  the  pods  and  recoup  somewhat 
for  thinness  of  plants.  I  think  it  would  prove  of 
great  service  in  helping  to  break  the  force  of  these 
pi-evalent  east  winds  were  broad  lines  of  Rye 
sown  at  intervals  of  every  ten  or  twelve 
rows  of  Peas.  Such  wind-breaks  would  also 
prove  useful  in  many  cases  in  districts  where 
the  wind  swept  strongly  from  the  east. 

A.  D. 

A  new  Tomato. — Mr.  Herrin  has  at  Dropmore 
added  yet  anotlier  to  the  long  list  of  Tomatoes  at 
present  in  cultivation.  He  has  in  one  of  his  span 
houses  several  plants  in  pots  trained  up  to  the  roof 
of  a  variety  the  product  of  a  cross  between  Perfec- 
tion and  Ham  Green  Favourite.  The  product  is 
found  in  the  fine  fruits  of  the  former  and  the  won- 
derful profusion  of  fruit  trusses  seen  on  the  latter. 
The  bloom  racemes  are  so  abundant,  that  they 
dominate  over  the  leafage.  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  one  which  blooms  more  pro- 
fusely or  is  a  better  setter.  Some  plants  of  Perfec- 
tion in  the  same  house  and  treated  similarly  do  not 
produce  bloom  by  fully  two-thirds  as  compared 
with  the  new  variety,  which  has  been  very  fittingly 
named  Dropmore  Prolific— A.  D. 

Late  spring  frosts It  is  a  curious  fact  that 

wliilst  autumn  frosts  are  as  a  rule  general  in  their 
effects  over  a  certain  area,  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  such  as  occur  in  May  and  June.     Why  it  is 
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that  tender  vegetation  should  suffer  seriously  in 
one  garden  and  go  almost  or  quite  unscathed  in 
another  by  the  side  of  it  has  always  been  a  matter 
for  wonder  to  me.  This  capricious  action  of  late 
spring  frosts  was  peculiarly  observable  in  the  one 
that  occurred  on  the  night  of  May  31.  I  have  some 
Potatoes  in  a  field  that  is  fully  exposed  to  the  east 
and  north,  but  not  a  leaf  of  them  was  injured. 
Close  by  is  the  garden  of  a  cottager,  well  sheltered, 
quite  a  warm  little  spot,  and  oneofthelast  that  would 
be  thought  to  be  severely  visited  by  frost  at  this  time 
of  year.  All  the  Potatoes  in  it  were  badly  frosted. 
Even  more  remarkable  is  the  complete  immunity 
from  injury  of  a  row  of  runner  Beans  not  half  a 
dozen  yards  from  the  Potatoes.  These  are  notori- 
ously susceptible  to  frost,  but  they  are  quite  fresh, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  blackened  Potato  haulm. 
I  find  that  the  effects  of  this  frost  have  varied  in  this 
neighbourhood.  In  some  places  nothing  has  been 
touched,  whilst  in  others  the  destruction  has  been 
great,  and  in  many  instances  the  yielding  powers  of 
the  Potato  are  very  seriously  impaired.  It  would 
appear  almost  impossible  to  explain  such  discrepan- 
cies, for  whilst  many  sheltered  situations  are 
severely  visited,  others  exposed  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  escape.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
elevated  situations  enjoy  comparative  immunity 
from  late  spring  frosts,  but  one  finds  it  difficult  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  of  two  gardens  lying  side  by 
side,  one  escapes  and  the  other  is  punished. — J.  C.  B. 


TOMATO  CULTURE. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn,  as  "J.  L. "  informs 
us  upon  p.  441,  that  the  numerous  and  exten- 
sive ranges  of  glass  that  have  been  recently 
erected  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  notably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worthing,  and  from  which, 
as  we  all  know,  a  large  proportion  of  the  supply 
of  English-grown  Tomatoe.s  has  been  derived 
during  the  last  three  or  more  years,  are  for  the 
future  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  Grapes 
instead.  It  goes  without  saying  that  to  com- 
bine the  two,  at  any  rate  in  the  same  house,  is 
sim{)ly  an  impossibility,  for,  like  the  Vine,  the 
Tomato  requires  a  house  to  itself,  and  cannot 
be  grown  even  indifTerently  well  under  the  shade 
of  Vines  or  anything  else.  What  strange 
changes  the  wheels  of  Time  and  Fortune  bring 
forth.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  the  Jersey 
growers  were  cutting  out  their  Vines  by  thou- 
sands in  order  to  make  room  for  Tomatoes,  and 
now  the  Sussex  growers  are  reversing  the  ojiera- 
tion,  and  discarding  the  production  of  Tomatoes 
for  the  sake  of  devoting  their  houses  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Grape.  Surely  the  Sussex  growers 
must  have  fountl  the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato 
unprofitable,  or  they  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
give  it  up  and  invest  their  capital  in  vineries 
instead,  or  else  they  would,  at  any  rate,  erect 
fresh  houses  fur  the  Tomatoes  as  the  Vines  mo- 
nojjolise  the  old  ones.  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  this  is  being  done  to  a  great  extent,  for 
otherwise  where  do  the  ever  increasing  supplies 
of  this  popular  fruit  come  from  1  Undeterred 
by  the  low  prices  that  ruled  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  season,  Tomatoes  are  more  plentiful 
than  ever  this  year,  and  I  have  not  even  heard 
of  more  than  Is.  per  pound  being  obtained 
(wholesale)  at  any  time  since  the  new  year  ; 
whereas  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  and  even  28.  Cd.  per  pound 
used  frequently  to  be  made  for  spring  Tomatoes 
only  two  or  tliree  years  ago.  This  plainly  proves 
that  the  production  of  the  fruit  is  increasing 
even  faster  than  the  demand.  That  the  Tomato 
is  frequently  employed  by  market  growers  as  a 
catch  crop  while  the  Vines  are  growing  I  am 
quite  aware.  I  well  remember  seeing  Mr.  P. 
Ladds's  house,  080  feet  long,  at  Swanley,  now 
entirely  devoted  to  Gros  Colman  Grapes,  filled 
with  Tomato  plants,  while  the  Vines  were  be- 
coming established,  and  I  believe  it  was  thus 
cropped  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession. 
Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  the  cultivation 


of  the  Tomato  has  undoubtedly  been  found  a 
profitable  undertaking  by  many  in  the  past. 
I  believe,  however,  that  money  may  still 
be  made  in  this  way,  unless,  indeed,  prices 
recede  much  further  in  the  near  future  than 
they  have  already  done.  But  to  realise  anything 
like  an  adequate  return,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  that  the  grower  be  favourably  circum- 
stanced in  all  respects.  He  must  have  cheap 
land,  cheap  labour,  suitable  and  well  con- 
structed, yet  comparatively  inexijensive  houses, 
good  soil,  an  open  and  fairly  dry  situation,  a 
mild  and  sunny  climate,  and  must  grow  only 
the  best  and  mtist  productive  varieties,  and 
these  in  the  liest  and  most  skilful  manner.  A 
ready  and  not  too  distant  market,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
experience  on  the  jiart  of  the  investor  are  also 
requisite.  These  being  given,  success  is  probable, 
but  not  otherwi.se.  The  climate  of  Sussex  is  evi- 
dently peculiarly  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Tomato,  but  it  may  be  grown  well  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Whereverindeed  the  climate 
is  genial,  sunshine  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere 
pure,  free,  and  moderately  dry,  there  good  crops 
may  be  had,  though  I  have  noticed  that  the 
plants  apparently  thrive  better  within  smell,  if 
not  sight,  of  the  sea  than  elsewhere.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  and  almost  exti'aordinary 
fact  that  the  culture  of  the  croj)  in  question  is, 
or  I  should  perhaps  rather  say  has  been,  under- 
taken in  so  man}'  instances  by  those  who  were 
more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  the  plant.  Not  once  or  twice,  but 
many  times  I  have  seen  what  miglit  have  been 
a  splendid  crop  almost  entirely  ruined  simply 
by  ignorance  or  the  neglect  of  a  few  simple  pre- 
cautions. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  disease,  my  own 
ojiinion  is,  that  no  one  whose  houses  are  of 
light  and  airy  construction,  and  situated  in  a 
moderately  high  and  dry  position,  need  have 
any  serious  fear  of  the  disease.  In  the 
first  place,  prevention,  as  we  all  know,  i„ 
better  than  cure.  Under  natural  and  raticjnal 
treatment  the  disease  seldom  appears  on  healthy 
plants,  and  even  if  it  does,  it  can  make  but  little 
headway,  and  by  a  few  vigorous  measures  may 
be  stamped  out  almost  dii-ectly,  though  in  dull, 
cold,  and  wet  w'eather  some  little  trouble  may 
be  experienced.  The  disease  known  as  Perono- 
spora,  which  is  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  well-known  Potato  murrain,  is  in  my  experi- 
ence much  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  In  dull, 
wet,  and  cold  weather,  of  which  we  have  had 
so  much  during  the  last  two  seasons,  it  is  al- 
most sure  to  a)jpear  in  low,  damp,  or  ill-venti- 
lated houses,  though  it  is  not  nearly  so  destruc- 
tive under  glass  as  in  the  open  air,  and  if  timely 
and  jjersevering  eflbrts  to  stamp  it  out  are  made, 
it  may  be  got  rid  of  in  a  short  time.  As  regards 
the  disease  known  as  Cladosporium,  which  has 
without  doubt  wi-ecked  ten  times  as  many  plants 
as  any  or  all  of  the  others,  the  antidote  and  cure 
may  be  almost  summed  up  in  the  word  "ventila- 
tion." A  close,  moist,  and  stagnant  atmosphere, 
whether  the  temjjerature  be  high  or  low,  is  not 
only  a  direct  incentive  to  its  appearance,  but, 
what  is  more,  is,  if  continued,  a  sure  and  cer- 
tain cause  of  its  development.  Let  air  be  ad- 
mitted with  sufficient  freedom,  and  I  am  posi- 
tive thjit  no  one  whose  houses  are  moderately 
dry  and  aixy  will  sufter  from  this  disease  in  any 
apprecialjle  degree.  After  the  plants  are  once 
established  and  growing,  until  the  nights  become 
long  and  cold  in  the  autumn,  the  ventilators 
should  never  be  completely  closed,  except,  per- 
haps, for  a  short  time  during  a  fog  or  in  very 
cold  and  stormy  weather.  Whenever  it  is  dull, 
wet  and  cold,  a  circulation  of  air  must  be  main- 
tained by  means  of  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes, 


keeping  the  roof  ventilators  at  least  open  a  little 
way  in  order  to  allow  any  vapours  to  escape.  I 
have  followed  this  system  for  several  years  pa.st, 
and,  except  on  one  occasion  by  an  oversight,  have 
never  had  a  trace  of  Cladosporium,  though  it  has 
been  rampant  all  round,  and  very  little  trouble 
indeed  with  the  Peronospora.  The  latter  is  un- 
mistakably induced  chiefly  by  cold  and  wet,  for 
1  ha\e  had  plants  standing  out  in  the  ojjen 
blackened  with  it  in  a  single  night  in  such 
Wcjather  as  we  have  had  in  July  and  August  the 
last  two  years  ;  while  others  planted  against  a 
wall  close  by  were  scarcely  ati'ected  at  all. 
Even  under  glass  the  greatest  care  is  necessary 
during  dull  and  sunless  weather  to  avoid  attacks 
and  to  stamp  it  out  if  either  of  the  diseases  does 
appear.  Under  these  conditions  especially  it  is 
certain  that  Tomatoes  will  nc  t  endure  anything 
of  the  nature  of  forcing  treatment,  and  if  sub- 
jected to  it  for  any  length  of  time  they  are  sure  to 
break  down  in  some  way  sooner  or  later. 

The  variety  referred  to  by  "J.  L."  is  un- 
doubtedly Vick's  (not  Hicks')  Criterion,  an  old 
kind,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  hybrids  ever 
raised,  but  still  in  some  respects  superior  to  any 
of  the  newer  introductions.  I  fiUed  one  side  of 
a  60-feet  house  with  it  three  years  ago,  and 
though  the  weatlier  was  very  unfavourable  and 
the  house  somewhat  low  and  damp,  this  variety 
did  admirably,  and  with  a  little  warmth  con- 
tinued in  bearing  until  Christmas.  It  is,  as 
"J.  L."  ju.stly  remarks,  a  splendid  setter,  the 
very  best  in  this  res])ect  I  have  ever  tried,  I 
tliink — and  I  have  grown  most  of  the  varieties 
in  cultivation,  I  tliink,  more  or  less — and  this, 
with  its  vigorous  constitution,  renders  it  by  far 
tlie  best  Tomato  we  have  for  fruiting  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  The  trusses  are  remarkably  bold, 
consisting  usually  of  seven  or  nine  pips.  An- 
other distinct  feature  of  this  variety  is  the  un- 
usually long  and  stout  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
In  these  resjjects  it  greatly  resembles  that  ad- 
mirable variety  Horsford's  Prelude,  but  of  the 
two  I  think  Criterion  possesses  the  better  con- 
stitution. Its  only  faults  are  that  the  fruit  is 
rather  too  small  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
markets  and  shops,  and  that  it  is  wanting  in 
colour,  though  in  the  matter  of  flavour  it  is  sur- 
passed by  few  other  varieties. 

The  que.stion  is  often  heard,  Wliat  may  be 
considered  as  a  good  crop  of  Tomatoes  i  So 
perhaps  a  few  words  on  productiveness  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  Now  this  varies  so  greatly,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say  what  weight  of  fruit  a  given 
number  of  plants  should  produce.  Single  plants 
have  been  known  to  afi'ord  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  pounds  of  fruit";  nay,  it  is  on  record  that 
even  as  much  as  forty  pounds  have  been  ga- 
thered from  a  plant  in  the  course  of  a  season, 
and  in  this  countiy.  But  such  instances  are  rare, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  if  plants  grown  on  the  cor- 
don or  single  stem  principle,  and  particularly  if 
not  planted  out  until  May  or  June  (under  glass, 
of  course),  afford  anything  over  five  pounds  of 
fruit  apiece,  they  may  be  considered  to  have 
done  fairly  well.  Of  one  thing  1  am  certain, 
and  that  is,  that,  given  an  equal  time  antl  space, 
twenty  plants  grown  on  the  single  stem  princi- 
ple will  produce  considerably  more  fruit  than  four 
plants  grown  on  the  extension  method  with 
five  stems  apiece.  Last  year  one  of  my  houses 
— a  span -roofed  structure  12  feet  wide,  and  not 
quite  35  feet  in  length — aft'orded  for  several 
weeks  in  succession  about  fifty  pounds  of  fruit 
per  week.  It  was  planted  principally  with  Per- 
fection, and  if  no  other  kind  had  been  grown 
the  yield  would  have  been  still  greater.  At 
this  rate  a  ton  and  a  half  of  Tomatoes  from  a 
100-feet  house  in  the  course  of  an  ordinaiysea- 
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son  may  be  considered  an  excellent  crop.  In  a 
fine  sea.sou  well  grown  plants  in  the  open  air 
frequently  produce  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 
fruit  apiece  if  they  do  at  all  well. 

B.  C.  R. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CYCAS  REVOLUTA. 

The  producticin  of  fruit  by  Cycads  when  under 
cultivation  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  the 
sickness  of  the  plant,  or  by  its  falling  into  a 
sleepy  condition  for  a  long  period.  Such  plants 
as  Bowenia,  Stangeria,  Dioon,  Zamia,  and  even 
some  species  of  Encephalartos  are  considerably 
weakened  in  health  by  being  allowed  to  mature 
their  cones.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  re- 
move the  cones  as  soon  as  tiiey  apjjear  unless 
wanted  for  some  special  purpose,  or  unless  the 
plant  is  known  to  bear  fruit  without  suffering. 
To  remove  the  female  cones  of  Encephalartos 
villosus,  for  instance,  would  be  a  mistake,  as  the 
])lant  does  not  appear  to  be  weakened  if  allowed 


midrib,  those  of  all  other  Cycads  being  without 
this  character. 

The  fruiting  stage  of  a  Cycas  is  heralded  by 
the  declining  cif  the  fronds,  their  assuming  a 
sickly  hue,  and  by  the  thickening  of  the  ape.x 
of  the  stem.  The  fruit-bearing  abortei.1  leaves 
are  then  pushed  up  in  a  cluster,  and  finally 
spread  out  horizontally,  when  their  true  cha- 
racter is  revealed.  Each  one  is  about  9  inches 
long,  fleshy,  and  covered  with  a  pale  brown 
felt-like  wool.  The  upper  portion  is  frond-like, 
the  lower  part  bearing  from  four  to  si.\  fruits, 
each  about  the  size  of  a  large  Beau  when  ripe, 
and  coloured  orange-red. 

C.  revoluta  has  been  in  cultivation  in  England 
about  151)  years.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and 
China.  It  lives  to  a  great  age,  forming  a  stem 
10  feet  high  and  1  foot  in  diameter,  such  a  stem 
being  shown  in  the  Wood  Museum  at  Kevv.  A 
living  [ilaut  in  tlie  Winter  Garden  there  has  a 
stem  (J  feet  high.  There  are  also  good  examples 
of  both  male  and  female  plants  in  tlie  Palm 
house.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  two 
sexes  except  when   in  flower,  and  in  the  males 


Cycas  revoluta  in  fruit.     Ensraved  for  The  Gauhex  from  ;i  pliot  ignipli  sent  by  Mr.  .J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B. 

to  mature  them,  and  they  are  extremely  hand-  having  stem  scales  more  rigid  than  the  females, 

some   when   ripe.     The   same   may  be  said  of  For  tlecoration  the  one  is  of  precisely  the  same 

Zamia  mexicana.  value   as  the   other.       C.    revoluta    is   a    most 

All   Cycads  are  diiecious,  i.e.,  the  male  and  accommodating  plant,  as  it  does  well  in  a  slightly 

female  flowers  or  cones  are  borne  on  separate  Ideated  greenhouse,  and  even  in  the  window  of  a 

plants.     It  rarely  happens  that  the  two  sexes  dwelling-house.     In  a  stove  it  forms  a  ma<;ni- 


of  any  species  are  in  flower  at  the  same  time  in 
any  garden  ;  consequently  cultivated  plants  are 
not  known  to  produce  fertile  seed.  But  the  fruits 
of  Cycads  grow  to  mature  size  without  the  aid  of 
fertilisation,  as  in  tlie  Musas,  some  Palms  and 
other  well-known  cases.     The  female  cone  is,  as  a 


ficent  specimen.  Old  plants  produce  ott'sets  freely 
about  the  base  of  the  stem.  These  when  removed 
soon  grow  into  handsome  specimens.  When 
sick,  t  le  whole  plant,  roots  and  all,  should  be 
washed  and  forced  into  rest  for  a  month  or  two. 
After  this,  if  repotted  and  treated  well,  it  sin  mid 


rule,  much  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  male,    ■''"O"  show  a  marked  improvement. 

and  except  only  in  Cycas  the  cones  are  in  shape    *""  "■^" ^    '  '         ^^' ■^'  " 

exactly  like  those  of  the  Fir  tribe.  But  in 
Cycas,  whilst  the  male  jjroduces  an  ordinary 
cone,  the  female  does  not,  the  ovules  being 
arranged  on  each  side  of  an  aborted  frond,  of 
which  a  large  loose  cluster  is  developed  on  top 
of  the  stem,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut.  Another  character  pecuUar  to  Cycas 
and  to  the  paradoxical  Stangeria  is  that  of  each 
of  the  pinme   of   the  leaves  liaving  a  distinct 


it  may 
be  rejuvenated  by  cuttiug  ofl'  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  and  jjanting  it  as  a  cutting.  This 
may  be  done  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
existence  of  the  plant  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  best 
plan  to  adopt  with  examples  that  are  old  and  in 
very  bad  health.  W. 


Dietes  bicolor.  —  This  is  sometimes  called 
Morasa,  and  belong.s  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the 
Irises  ;  in  fact  it  is  only  a  geographical  dilference 
that  separates  them.     A  figure  of  the  graceful  D. 


Huttoni  was  given  in  The  Gardex  for  August  21, 
18s;i,  but  bicolor  is  quite  as  beautiful.  It  is  in 
bloom  in  the  annexe  to  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew.and  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  shows 
their  strong  constitution.  It  will  continue  in  beauty 
for  many  weeks  ;  but  not  many  flowers  open  at  a 
time.  They  are  borne  on  a  long  straggling  stem, 
rounded  and  flat  in  form,  something  like  that  of  a 
small  flower  of  Iris  Krerapferi,  and  pure  white,  ex- 
cept a  broad  banil  of  yellow  starting  from  the 
centre  of  the  outer  segments  and  running  down 
the  lower  half.  It  is  quite  a  gem  for  a  cool  house. 
Dietes  and  Moraja  are  principally  found  at  the  Cape. 


LESCHENAULTIA  BILOBA  MAJOR. 

At  the  recent  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons  and  Cutbush  and 
Sons  exhibited  small  plants  of  the  blue-flowered 
Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  which  attracted 
considerable  notice.  This  Leschenaultia  has 
been  in  the  country  half  a  century,  and  was  at 
one  time  to  be  seen  in  many  greenhouses.  It 
produces  flowers  of  the  most  exquisite  shade  of 
blue,  the  scarcest  of  all  colours  amongst  hard- 
wooded  subjects,  and  also  the  most  useful  where 
an  eft'ective  combination  of  flowers  or  flowering 
plants  is  attempted. 

The  plant  takes  up  comparatively  little  room, 
a  full-sized  specimen  being  rarely  more  than 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  a  mode- 
rately quick  grower,  and  when  well  managed  a 
certain  and  profuse  bloomer,  as  shown  by  the 
small  plants  exhibited.  When  strong  the  plants 
keep  up  a  succession  of  liloom  that  lasts  for  four 
or  five  weeks.  Even  if  this  Leschenaultia  never 
attained  a  larger  size  than  the  examples  shown 
at  the  Temple,  it  would  still  be  a  gem  deserving 
of  general  cultivation  for  greenhouse  decoration" 
But  with  proper  treatment  it  grows  on  untd  its 
roots  fill  a  lO-inch  pot.  It  must  not  be  kept  so 
cool  in  winter  as  many  things  that  come  from 
the  same  part  of  the  world  will  bear.  From  45° 
to  48'  in  the  night  suits  it.  It  is  a  free  rooter, 
but  has  so  great  a  dislike  to  its  roots  being  dis- 
turbed or  in  any  way  interfered  with,  that  I 
have  found  it  best  when  repottLugnot  to  remove 
the  old  drainage  material  in  which  the  roots 
are  usually  thickly  matted,  but  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  entire  to  the  new  pot.  Peat 
of  medium  texture,  neither  very  heavy  nor  very 
light,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand,  is  the  soil 
I  have  found  it  do  best  in.  It  is  an  erect  grower 
naturally,  so  tliat  to  liave  bushy,  well-shaped 
specunens,  stopping  must  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
as  the  young  plants  have  begun  to  move  freely. 
The  shoots  must  also  be  tied  well  out  whilst 
they  are  soft  and  pliable.  After  the  wood  gets 
hard,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  bend  if,  as  it  is 
very  brittle.  If  the  tying  out  is  not  attended  to 
at  the  right  time,  the  plants  will  never  be 
clothed  down  to  the  bottom,  and  as  they  get 
older  the  bare  branches  will  have  an  objection- 
able appearance. 

This  Leschenaultia  is  shorter  lived  than  some 
hard-wooded  species  and  more  liable  to  get  out 
of  condition,  especially  if,  as  alieady  intimated, 
it  is  kept  too  cool  in  the  winter  or  its  roots  are 
disturbed.  But  to  counterbalance  this  it  is 
easily  propagated,  as  it  strikes  freely  from  cut- 
tings made  of  the  young  shoots  whilst  they  are 
iu  a  comparatively  soft  state.  The  cuttings  re- 
(juire  keeping  close  under  propagating  glasses, 
but  must  not  be  too  warm.  I  have  not  tried  to 
increase  the  plant  from  root  cuttings,  but  have 
little  doubt  it  would  succeed  in  that  way,  as  the 
roots  are  fleshy. — T.  B.^ines. 

The    plant    that    perhaps    attracted    the 

greatest  attention  at  the  recent   Temple  show  was 
this  Leschenaultia.     A  beautiful  coloured  plate  of 
it  was  given  in  The  G.4.kden  for  October  4.  1,SS4,  ■ 
and  at  that  time  it  was  unknown  to  many,  especi- 
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ally  the  younger  generation  of  gardeners,  though  the 
quantity  that  has  been  disposed  of  since  should 
have  supplied  many  gardens  with  this  most  beauti- 
ful New  Holland  shrub.  Probably  the  pure  air  of 
the  South  Downs  has  much  to  do  with  the  success 
attending  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  at  Hassocks, 
Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons'  nurser}',  as  in  less  fa- 
vourable localities,  and  especially  if  situated  any- 
where within  the  smoke  and  fog  of  London,  the 
foliage  suffers  greatly  during  tlie  winter  months. 
When  the  plant  flowers,  the  blossoms  do  not 
possess  the  same  depth  of  colouring  as  tliose  of  the 
Sussex-grown  plants.  This  Lesclienaultia  is  a 
rather  upright-branched  shrub  (that  is,  if  stopped 
during  its  earlier  stages),  the  narrow  leaves  being 
of  a  peculiar  shade  of  pale  green,  so  that  even 
when  out  of  flower  it  forms  a  distinct  and  pretty 
little  bush.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  strike 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots,  taken 
off  in  the  spring  at  a  length  of  li  inches  to  2  inches 
and  inserted  into  sandy  peat  sifted  fine.  The  pots 
prepared  for  their  reception  should  be  filled  to 
witliin  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  top  with  broken 
crocks.  On  these  crocks  the  sandy  peat  should  be 
placed  and  pressed  down  firmly  to  witliin  half  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  top,  leaving  just  room  for  a 
thin  layer  of  clean  silver  sand.  Tlie  cuttings  being 
cleanly  severed  at  the  base  and  the  bottom  leaves 
removed,  they  should  be  dibbled  in  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  the  tips  of  the  leaves  of  one  cutting  just 
touch  those  of  its  neighbour.  In  putting  in  any  of 
tliese  small-leaved  cuttings  this  is  a  very  good 
plan,  as  space  is  left  for  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
which  prevents  damp  setting  in,  as  this  is  almost 
certain  to  severely  injure  tlie  leaves  if  they  are  at 
all  overcrowded.  In  dibbling  in  the  cuttings  it  is 
important  to  see  that  the  soil  is  closed  in  around 
the  base,  for  the  great  mistake  is  made  by  many 
young  gardeners  of  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  cut- 
ting loose. 

When  a  pot  is  filled  it  must  be  thoroughly  wa- 
tered througli  a  fine  rose,  and  after  being  allowed 
to  drain  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  In  this  way,  if 
kept  in  a  temperature  ratlier  above  that  in  which 
they  have  been  grown,  tlie  cuttings  will  soon  root 
if  properly  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  shading, 
watering,  &c.,  and  when  they  commence  to  grow, 
air  may  be  given  by  tilting  tlie  glass  a  little  on  one 
side.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  sufticiently  rooted 
they  should  be  potted  off,  using  for  the  purpose 
good  sandy  peat.  The  soil  .should  be  pressed  down 
firmly,  and  great  care  taken  not  to  bury  the  stem 
at  all  deeply  ;  indeed  this  is  a  golden  rule  to  be  al- 
ways observed  in  the  potting  of  hard- wooded  plants, 
many  of  which  will  perish  if  the  stem  is  buried 
only  to  a  very  small  extent.  After  potting,  the 
young  plants  should  be  kept  rather  close  for  a 
while,  but  directly  they  are  established  the  tops 
must  be  pinched  out,  as  upon  this  depends  the  fu- 
ture bushy  character  of  the  specimen.  After  this 
the  treatment  needed  will  be  much  the  same  as  for 
Cape  Heaths,  that  is,  pinch  back  occasionally  in 
order  to  ensure  a  well  furnished  plant,  give  plenty 
of  air  whenever  possible,  and  above  all  water  very 
carefully,  bearing  in  mind  that  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture may  be  fatal,  while  if  allowed  to  become  too 
dry  the  risk  is  even  greater.  Established  plants 
that  have  done  flowering  should  be  shortened  back, 
and  encouraged  to  break  quickly  by  being  kept  close 
for  a  little  while,  after  which  thev  sliould  be  repotted. 
— H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium   Galilee.— Thi.^  is 

a  fine  variety :  the  flowers  are  riih  rose,  iiuito  double 
and  large.  It  is  oue  of  M.  Lcinoine's  seedlings,  and  we 
picked  it  out  from  a  collection  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums in  Mr.  Cobhett's  garden,  Firfield,  Wevhridge 
Heath. 

Green  Bird  Flower  is  appropriately  named. 
Botanically  it  is  known  as  Crotolaria  Cunning- 
hami,  and  may  be  seen  in  bloom  now  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew.  It  belongs  to  a  large  genus, 
containing  between  200  and  300  species,  amongst 
others  the  Sunn  Hemp  of  India  (C.  juncea),  the 
plant  that  is  cultivated  largely  in  Southern  Asia, 
for    the    valuable    fibre    of    the   inner    bark.    C. 


Cunninghami  is  not  showy,  but  interesting  by  rea- 
son of  the  bird-like  shape  of  the  flowers.  Each  is 
like  a  little  bird  hanging  on  to  the  stem  by  its 
beak — an  excellent  mimicry.  The  colour  is  green, 
suffused  witli  a  yellowish  tint,  but  green  predomi- 
nates, and  is  distinctly  veined  with  purple ;  the 
calyx,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  is  covered 
with  a  downy  substance.  It  grows  about  3  feet 
high,  and  came  from  the  tlry  territories  in  Central 
or  North-west  Australia  in  1869. 

A  beautiful  Water  Lily  in  bloom  in  the 
Water  Lily  house  near  the  Palm  house  at  Kew 
is  the  variety  of  Nymphiea  stellata  called  zanzi- 
barensis.  This  noble  water  plant  was  introduced 
into  European  gardens  through  Professor  CaspaiT, 
to  whom  seeds  of  it  were  forwarded  by  the  African 
traveller  Hildebrandt  in  1874.  It  bloomed  in  Pro- 
fessor Caspary's  garden,  but  it  was  not  until  1883 
that  it  was  brought  to  England,  where  in  the  June 
of  that  year  it  flowered  at  Kew.  In  March  15, 1884, 
a  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden,  the 
first  illustration  we  believe  that  appeared  of  it,  and 
from  that,  one  can  obtain  an  idea  of  tlie  rich 
beauty  of  the  flower.  Professor  Caspary  saiil  that 
it  would  bear  larger  blooms  even  than  N.  gigantea, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  specimens  at  Kew. 
One  of  the  flowers  is  over  10  inches  across — a 
charming  mass  of  an  intense  violet-blue,  shot 
at  the  base  of  the  segments  with  a  deep  red- 
dish colour  that  makes  a  peculiarly  striking  combi- 
nation. The  blooms  open  in  the  forenoon  and  keep 
expanded  until  evening,  so  that  visitors  h'ave  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  its  perfection  ;  they  last 
about  a  fortnight.  It  is  a  native  of  the  hot  "terri- 
tory of  Zanzibar,  and,  of  course,  requires  a  tropical 
house,  where  it  will  ripen  seeds  freely  and  with 
care  make  a  beautiful  picture  through  the  summer 
months.  Even  when  not  in  bloom  it  is  unusually 
handsome  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  large  deep 
green  leaves. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

EARLY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  IN  THE 
PINETUM. 
Beautiful  as  Conifers  may  be  at  thi.s  early  bud- 
ding season,  their  various  forms  and  shades  of 
colour  may  be  greatly  developed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  flowering  shrubs  and  lierbaoeous 
plants,  not  in  single  buslies  or  clumps,  but  in 
large  masses  where  they  can  be  left  alone  until 
they  are  thorouglily  naturalised  and  can  be  seen 
gradually  exterminating  the  Grass. 

Amongst  very  early  flowering  slirubs  I  ques- 
tion if  there  is  anything  more  telling  tlian  the 
Mahonia,  alike  good  in  flower,  foliage  and  fruit; 
at  home  in  all  soils,  provided  they  are  not  wet  ; 
bright  and  cheerful  at  aU  seasons,  especially 
under  the  shade  of  large  trees,  and  heedless  of 
the  knife,  it  can  be  restored  to  its  jiristine  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  by  close  pruning  when  the 
strongest  shoots  are  leafless  and  old.  Pheasants 
and  blackbirds  liaving  a  great  liking  for  the 
fruit,  it  should  be  extensively  planted  in  orna- 
mental preserves,  also  near  the  fruit  garden  as 
a  decoy  from  more  valuable  edible  crops. 

Mahonia  Foktunei  or  M.  Bealei  make  hand- 
some single  specimenswhen  planted  in  weU-drained 
loamy  soil  on  the  lawn,  but  they  look  best  and  do 
well  when  grouped  in  great  masses,  with  here  and 
there  a  riser  in  the  form  of  a  tall  standard  crimson 
Thorn.  These,  however,  should  not  be  overdone,  as 
the  large-leaved  Oriental  varieties  must  have  plenty 
of  light  and  a  fair  amount  of  sun.  Hares  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  shoots,  and  birds  are  equally 
keen  on  the  fruit — so  keen,  indeed,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  run  neat  aviary  netting  romid  the  clumps 
and  net  the  heads  when  we  wish  to  secure  a  batch 
of  seed. 

Beebeeis  D.ujwini  and  B.  stenophylla  are 
two  of  our  earliest  and  brightest  spring-flowering 
shrubs  alike  useful  for  single  specimens,  for  making 
hedges,  or  forming  very  large  clumps.  B.  Darwini 
is  quite  at  home  on  the  dry  rocky  soil  about  Mal- 


vern, where  it  forms  most  beautiful  hedges  and 
stands  the  shears  or  knife,  losing,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  nine-tenths  of  its  charms  where  these  in- 
struments of  torture  are  regularly  used.  Here 
it  has  been  planted  in  large  elevated  clumps 
with  a  Cypress  or  Thuja  gigantea  rising  out  of 
the  centre,  the  Conifer  naturally  forcing  all  the 
fine  arching  branches  outwards,  when  in  response 
to  a  little  management  they  form  a  most  beautiful 
picture  with  their  long  clusters  of  golden  flowers 
sweeping  over  the  turf.  B.  stenophylla,  the 
smaller-leaved  hybrid,  flowers  later  and  if  anything 
more  profusely,  the  bright  golden  inflorescence  in- 
creasing the  natural  tendency  to  curvature  of  the 
long  slender  twigs.  Having  a  disposition  to  stool 
and  throw  up  numerous  suckers,  a  single  plant  in 
front  of  a  shrabbery  or  upon  the  lawn  soon  makes 
a  handsome  object ;  but  plants  being  cheap  and 
life  short,  half-a-dozen  or  nine  should  be  put  out 
in  an  irregular  mass  with  a  few  herbaceous  Pseonies 
or  Acanthads,  breaking  the  angles  and  giving  a 
second  bloom  in  June  or  August. 

Herbaceous  P-eonies,  indeed,  are  not  half 
enough  grown  amongst  collections  of  shrubs  and 
Conifers,  and  yet  once  planted  they  may  be  left 
alone  for  a  lifetime.  They  embrace  many  shades 
of  colour,  from  dark  crimson  to  red,  pink,  and  pure 
white.  Some  are  most  deliciously  scented,  and 
having  long  stalks  furnished  with  handsome  foli- 
age, they  are  invaluable  for  cutting.  They  do  not 
last  very  long,  it  is  true,  but  where  large  bowls  or 
vases  must  be  kept  fmrnished,  they  form  a  charm- 
ing variety ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  from  the 
grower's  point  of  view  they  may  be  termed  econo- 
misers  of  labour,  as  their  massive  foliage  lying  on 
the  ground  prevents  weeds  from  making  headway. 
A  few  plants  near  the  margin  of  a  pond  or  stream 
look  well,  the  old  crimson  being  specially  suitable 
for  these  positions.  Also  they  go  well  in  combina- 
tion with  masses  of  shrubs.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful groups  here  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
half  a  score  of  large  bushes  of  A'iburnum  plicatum, 
edged  with  crimson  and  pink  Peonies.  Another  is 
formed  of  early  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  the  bushes 
being  allowed  to  grow  and  spread  in  their  own 
way,  with  Pajonies  peeping  out  over  the  greensward. 
The  Pa^onies,  indeed,  cannot  be  planted  in  the 
wrong  place,  provided  they  are  backed  _by  shrubs 
and  faced  by  turf,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  dis- 
turbance. 

Tree  Peonies,  a  host  in  themselves  and  gor- 
geous whilst  they  last,  are  very  slow  growers,  and 
have  a  gi-eat  reputation  for  dying  when  any  at- 
tempt is  made  at  disturbance.  In  this  respect  they 
hardly  differ  from  other  plants  whose  size  is  in  di- 
minutive proportion  to  their  years,  especially  when 
removal  is  attempted  at  the  wrong  season,  but 
catch  them  just  when  the  buds  are  swelling  in 
April,  and  trees  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  growth 
may  be  lifted  in  safety.  The  Tree  and  herbaceous 
PKonies  should  not  be  planted  together,  as  they  do 
not  blend  well,  at  least,  not  so  well  as  some  other 
plants  which  I  could  name,  notably  the  old  light 
and  dark  monthly  China  Roses,  now  almost  lost  to 
English  gardens,  or  that  rare  old  favourite,  the 
common  Lavender. 

Spir^as. — Amongst  the  woody  Spirceas  rarely 
met  with  except  in  very  old  gardens  there  are 
several  early  flowering  species  which  should  be  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  We  have  one  here  which  I 
found  thirty  years  ago  under  the  name  of  S.  cre- 
nata,  a  variety  of  S.  hypericifolia,  but,  judging 
from  the  fact  that  the  pure  white  flowers  are  borne 
on  spreading  horizontal  branches  towards  the  end  of 
May,  I  believe  it  is  S.  trUobata.  It  is  very  neat  in 
its  habit,  growing  about  3  feet  in  height,  perfectly 
hardy,  sweetly  scented,  and  so  distinct  and  goocl, 
that  I  must  send  a  few  flowers  with  the  request 
that  the  correct  name  may  be  given  to  a  shrub 
which  should  be  found  growing  in  all  gardens. 

S.  hypericifolia  dbcumbens  flowers  in  June, 
and  forms  a  neat  remarkable  shrub  if  left  alone, 
but  being  a  slow  grower  several  jilants  should  be 
put  out  some  3  feet  or  4  feet  apart,  where  they  can 
hang  over  sloping  banks  or  rugged  rockwork. 

S.  LiEVlGATA,  a  native  of  Siberia,  makes  a  neat 
little  shrub  some  4  feet  in  height,  quite  distinct  in 
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leaf  and  habit,  and  produces  clumpy  panicles  of 
flowers  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  in  length  upon 
the  point  of  each  shoot  towards  the  middle  of  May 
or  a  little  later  in  exposed  situations.  Each  floret 
is  white,  with  a  tiny  greenish  chocolate  eye,  which 
the  broad,  perfectly  smooth  leaves  render  hand- 
some and  interesting. 

S.  BELLA  is  well  known,  and  worthy  of  its  name 
when  properlj'  managed.  Although  a  native  of 
Nepaul,  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  malces  a  rather  loose, 
straggling,  upright  shrub  some  3  feet  in  height 
when  planted  in  loamy  soil,  fairly  moist  in  summer 
and  free  from  stagnant  water  in  winter.  The  best 
managed  plants  I  ever  saw  are  at  Westonbirt, 
where  Mr.  Chapman  cuts  them  down  to  tlie  ground 
occasionally.  The  bright  rose-coloured  corymbs 
of  flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
tips  of  the  young  shoots  are  as  beautiful  as  the 
flowers.  W.  C. 


HARDY  AZALEAS. 


The  two  finest  shrubs  for  the  garden  in  the 
early  days  of  June  are  the  Rhododendron  and 
Azalea,  but  they  have  not  received  equal  atten- 
tion by  planters  We  have  Rhododendron  gar- 
dens in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  hardy  Azalea, 
and  even  where  this  shrub  is  planted  it  is  seldom 
used  in  a  way  to  shijw  its  own  individual  beauty 
and  richness  of  leaf  and  flower.  The  finest 
piece  of  planting  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  is 
the  mass  of  hardy  Azaleas  near  the  Palm 
house,  as  tliey  are  surrounded  with  leafage 
which  brings  out  the  variety  of  colours,  from 
rose  to  the  ileepest  scarlet,  like  a  mass  of  flame 
at  a  distance.  This  is  the  kind  of  efl'ect  that  is 
wanted  in  gardens,  and  the  rich  break  of  liardy 
Az.ileas  at  Kew,  backed  with  noble  Beech  trees, 
now  in  their  fullest  leafage,  should  help  to  bring 
forward  their  claims.  More  still  might  be  done 
with  such  slirubs  at  Kew,  and  certainly  in  the 
London  parks,  almost  innocent,  we  believe,  of 
hardy  Azaleas,  notwithstanding  the  many  good 
uses  that  might  be  made  of  them  in  creating 
striking  etfects  of  colour.  The  Azaleas  are  quite 
hardy,  rarely  touched  by  even  the  severest 
frosts,  and  tlus  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
Rhododendrons,  which  by  the  frosts  on  June  1 
had  the  flower-trusses  nipped  on  the  point  of 
expansion,  a  disagreeable  experience  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  show  of  blossom.  Like  the  Rhodo- 
dendron, the  hardy  Azalea  has  an  intense  dis- 
like to  chalk,  but  it  will  do  weU  in  moist  peaty 
soil  or  in  light  loam,  soils  that  may,  if  not  natu- 
ral to  the  garden,  be  easily  provided  to  secure 
the  rich  efl'ect  which  the  shrubs  give  in  early 
summer.  It  is  only  in  old  gardens  which  have 
been  well  jilanted  and  cared  for  that  such  shrubs 
are  seen.  The  hardy  Azaleas  have  shared  the 
fate  of  many  other  beautiful  spring-flowering 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  and  had  to  make 
way  for  a  vast  assortment  of  Conifers,  planted, 
unfortunately,  without  any  thought  as  to  their 
fitness  for  the  soil  or  scenery.  We  have, 
therefore,  unsightly  "Monkey  Puzzles"  defacing 
gardens  and  parks  and  looking  out  of  place 
amidst  English  trees,  even  though  they  may 
sweep  the  ground  with  their  rich  green  rigid 
branches.  Why  not  plant  hardy  Azaleas,  which, 
thanks  to  the  hybridist,  are  to  be  had  of  every 
shade  of  colour  from  white  to  intense  crimson  or 
scarlet,  with  dark-leaved  shrubs  or  trees  as  a 
background,  and  Ln  large  groups  or  masses,  the 
landscape  is  lit  up  with  colour  at  a  season  when 
we  can  enjoy  the  garden  in  its  fulness.  As  a 
fringe  to  a  shrubbery  or  to  make  large  dense 
masses  in  woodland  scenery  we  have  nothing 
finer  than  the  be.st  coloured  varieties.  They 
are  not  of  vei-y  rapid  growth,  and  do  not  assume 
a  spreading,  broad,  and  massive  halnt  for 
some  years,  but  they  are  worth  waiting  for,  and 
large  groups  are  more  quickly  formed  by  plant- 
ing at  the  outset  well  established  specimens. 


The  history  of  the  hardy  or  Ghent  Azaleas,  as 
they  are  called,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  varieties  have  been  raised  in  Belgiiun, 
begins  in  1734,  when  the  three  species  nudillora, 
viscosa  and  caleudulacea  were  introduced  into 
England,  and  all  these  are  beautiful  of  them- 
selves and  prone  to  vary  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flowers,  but,  strange  to  say,  yellow  was  absent, 
a  colour  that  is  now  infused  strongly  into  the 
present  race  that  adorns  the  garden.  In  1703, 
however,  this  was  supplied  by  the  Pontic  Azalea 
(A.  pontica),  tliat  is  wild  in  the  Levant  and 
Caucasus,  near  home  comparatively,  though 
not  brought  to  England  for  close  upon  sixty 
years  after  the  North  American  species.  The 
hybridists  soon  commenced  to  intercross  the 
one  with  the  otlier,  and  the  result  of  their 
labours  is  the  lovely  class  of  shrubs  that 
even  now  has  not  received  justice  in  gardens. 
The  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  of  the  famous 
Hammersmith  Nurseries,  were  the  first  to  work 
them  up,  then  Messrs.  Osborn,  of  Fulham,  and 
IMr.  Waterer,  of  Kuaphill,  in  whose  nursery 
at  the  present  time,  or  at  least  a  few  days  ago, 
the  hardy  Azaleas  made  a  mass  of  flower  un- 
eiiualled  in  any  nursery  in  these  isles.  There 
are  to  be  seen  clumps  spreading  out  in  broad 
masses,  so  densely  clothed  with  leaves  as  to 
hide  every  twig,  and  amongst  which  are  crowded 
the  variously  cidoured  flowers  that  not  only 
create  a  charming  picture  of  every  hue,  but 
load  the  air  with  a  strong  and  pleasant  spicy 
fragrance.  The  scent  of  a  bush  of  hardy  Azaleas 
can  be  detected,  though  unseen,  by  reason  of 
this  valuable  gift  of  fragrance.  A.  nudiflora 
flowers  before  the  leaves  appear,  but  crossed 
with  pontica  we  have  a  happy  medium,  a  race  in 
which  both  leaves  and  flowers  appear  together. 
A.  caleudulacea  has  given  the  intense  orange- 
red  and  copper  colours  that  many  admire,  and 
have  good  reason  to  for  their  peculiar  brilliancy 
and  eflectiveness.  Again,  the  Swamp  Honey- 
suckle (A.  viscosa),  whose  white  flowers  liave  a 
sweet  fragi'ance,  has  been  used  with  the  best 
results,  while  the  late  flowering  A.  occidcntalis 
from  California,  which  has  broad  leafage  and 
white  flowers,  does  not  bloom  till  quite  a  fort- 
night after  the  others,  maintaining  a  succession 
of  beautiful  bloom  we  can  scarcely  have  too 
much  of  in  large  gardens.  We  have  a  fine  race 
of  late-flowering  kinds  from  this  to  lengthen  a 
too  short  season,  but  in  the  autumn  there  is 
another  phase  of  beauty,  the  brilliant  shades  of 
the  decaying  leaves,  which  take  on  vivid  hues, 
some  of  the  intense  crimson  and  chocolate- 
brown  creating  as  fine  an  efleot  in  the  landscape 
in  autumn  as  iu  the  early  days  of  June,  though 
of  a  difl'erent  character. 

The  Azaleas  at  Knaphill  show  that  thei-e  is  no 
standing  still  in  the  develojjment  of  the  race. 
There  are  thousands  of  seedlings  both  single 
and  double,  and  the  double  section,  of  which 
narcissiilora  was  the  first,  is  of  great  value.  It 
is  a  distinct  and  remarkable  class  of  shrub  very 
little  represented  in  gardens,  but  showing  now 
an  in6nite  range  of  colours  both  soft  and  show'y, 
with  flowers  of  finer  substance,  therefore  more 
lasting  than  the  single  varieties.  The  old  va- 
rieties are  now  quite  eclipsed  by  the  newer  ad- 
ditions, which  bloom  later  and  naturally  escape 
frosts  and  have  larger  flowers.  There  is  also  a 
great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  truss,  some  of  the 
new  kinds  rivalling  Rhododendrons  almost  in 
this  respect,  one  especially,  a  new  variety  named 
Mr.  W.  H.  Honeywell,  having  a  splendid  truss, 
with  flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour.  This  is 
the  kind  of  shrub  we  may  expect  iu  the  future, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  years  will  not 
elapse  before  the  hardy  Azaleas  are  planted  as 
liberally  as  the  Rhododendrons.  No  one  can 
tell  from  small  groups  their  effect  on  the  garden 


scenery.  The  spreading  masses  at  Knaphill, 
smothered  in  bloom  relieved  by  the  tenderly 
coloured  leafage  and  sending  out  a  sweet  fra- 
grance, will  show  the  beauty  of  this  neglected 
shrub  in  its  fulness. 

There  are  two  ways  of  raising  them — by 
seeds  and,  to  perpetuate  any  particular  variety, 
by  laj'ering. 

Young  shoots  of  Andromedas.— The  Andro- 
medas,  sometimes  called  I'ieris,  are  remarkable  for 
the  rich  glowing  tints  assumed  by  the  young  foliiige 
in  the  case  of  some  species,  notably  in  the  Japanese 
P.  japonica  and  the  large  Himalayan  P.  formosa. 
In  the  latter  especially  the  young  shoots  and  leaves 
are  of  a  very  rich  crimson,  so  that  a  specimen  in 
full  growth,  provided  it  is  in  a  sunny  position,  forms 
a  bright  and  attractive  shrub.  Pieris  japonica 
makes  a  very  neat  and  ornamental  shrub  even  when 
not  in  bloom.  There  is  a  variegated  form  of  this 
in  which  the  foliage  is  marked  with  creamy 
white,  and  as  the  whitened  portions  become  flushed 
with  crimson  it  is  then  very  distinct.  The  North 
American  Lily  of  tlie  Valley  Tree  (Pieris  or  Andro- 
meda floribunda),  though  nearly  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding, is  without  the  rich  colouring  of  the  others. 
— H.  P. 

The  white -flowered  Wistaria  is  a  charming 
variety  of  the  common  W.  sinensis  that  we  might 
see  more  of  in  gardens.  It  is  as  yet  not  much 
known,  but  as  a  contrast  to  the  pale  purple  flowers 
of  the  popular  species  would  be  delightful.  There 
is  a  specimen  of  it  in  full  bloom  in  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and 
from  it  we  can  judge  of  the  beauty  of  a  large  speci- 
men rambling  over  an  old  house  or  outbuilding. 
The  growth  is  just  as  vigorous  as  in  the  typical 
kind,  the  racemes  quite  as  long  or  even  longer,  and 
the  flowers  of  spotless  purity.  In  many  gardens 
now  the  common  Wistaria  presents  a  lovely  pic- 
ture, and  on  the  old  houses  near  Kew  as  well  as  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  it  is  in  full  bloom.  It  takes  a 
long  time  for  an  uncommon  tree  or  shrub  to  force 
its  way  into  general  cultivation,  and  the  white  va- 
riety seems  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  many  other 
things.  Those  who  have  the  common  kind  should 
plant  the  other  against  it  for  a  happy  combination 
of  two  delicate  colours. 

Purple-flowered  Laburnum  (Cytisus  pur- 
pureus).— Among  the  different  Leguminosa;  now  in 
bloom,  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour  greatly  predomi- 
nate, and  for  that  reason  this  Cytisus  is  well  worthy 
of  mention,  for  it  stands  out  very  conspicuously 
from  the  other  members  of  the  genus  in  consequence 
of  the  flowers  being  purple.  It  is  a  low-growing, 
spreading  shrub,  with  long  slender  shoots  clothed 
with  neat  pinnate  foliage,  and  studded  for  a  consider- 
able distance  with  the  puii^le.  Pea-shaped  blossoms. 
As  a  low-growingshrub  inthe foreground  of  the  larger 
Leguminosas,  or  as  a  rockwork  plant,  this  Cytisus  is, 
on  its  own  roots,  seen  at  its  best ;  but  it  is  often 
grafted  standard  high,  when,  of  course,  it  can  be 
associated  with  taller-growing  subjects.  The  curi- 
ous Cytisus  Adami,  which  is  always  a  source  of 
attraction  when  in  good  condition,  resulted  from 
budding  this  species  on  to  a  Laburnum.  The  plant 
in  question  produces  three  quite  distinct  kinds  of 
blossoms— the  Laburnum,  the  true  Cytisus  pur- 
pureus,  and  a  graft  hybrid  between  the  two. — T. 

Spiraea  trilobata. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
tlie  shrubby  Spirajas,  and  makes  a  pretty  compact 
little  shrub.  It  forms  a  dense  bush  a  yard  or  so  in 
height,  clothed,  as  its  name  indicates,  with  three- 
lobed  leaves,  which  are  rather  small,  somewhat 
glaucous  beneath,  but  of  a  deep  rich  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  in  such  a  setting  the  flattened 
corymbs  of  pure  white  blossoms  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage. This  Spiriea  is  a  native  of  the  Altaian  Moun- 
tains, and  has  been  long  known  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  often  met  with  in  good  condition  ;  iu  fact, 
this  last  remark  may  frequently  be  applied  to  all 
the  shrubby  Spii-a2as,  which  are  usually  crowded 
up  in  a  shruljbery  or  mixed  border.  Few  shrubs 
better  repay  liberal  treatment  than  the  Spira?ns,  as 
there  is  really  no  comjiarison  between  a  good 
healthy  specimen  laden  with  blossom  and  one  that 
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just  "manages  to  struggle  on  from  year  to  year. 
Some  greatly  object  to  the  pruning  of  shrubs,  but 
as  many  of  the  Spiraeas  push  up  shoots  so  freely  that 
the  entire  plant  becomes  a  thick  mass,  the  old 
flowering  wood  chokes  up  the  specimen  unless  re- 
moveil. — T. 

Rhododendron  glaucum. — Where  the  larger 
Himalayan  Rhododemlrous  are  planted  out,  there 
are  some  species,  natives  of  the  same  region,  that 
may  be  used  as  an  edging  to  the  others,  and  R. 
glaucum  is  one  of  them.  It  seldom  grows  more 
than  a  yard  high  and  flowers  most  profusely,  form- 
ing a  compact  much-branched  bush,  with  the  foli- 
age a  good  deal  crowded  towards  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  The  leaves  are  about  2  inches  long,  and 
the  under  sides  of  such  .in  intense  silvery  whiteness 
as  to  suggest  the  specific  name.  The  lilac-purple 
flowers  are  most  abundantly  produced.  It  may 
also  be  treated  as  a  pot  plant  with  good  results, 
but  in  common  with  most  of  the  Himalayan  Rho- 
dodendrons it  flowers  more  satisfactorily  if  plunged 
outside  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  to 
ripen  the  wood  than  it  will  it  kept  under  glass  al- 
together, provided  always  that  the  watering  is  not 
neglected. — H.  P. 

The  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrura). — This 
tree  is  often  seen  in  old  gardens,  but  it  is  a  rarity  in 
modern  places.  The  increased  attention  given  to  deci- 
duous flowering  trees  and  shrubs  should  bring  this 
Cercis  forward.  It  was  introduced  from  S.Europe  as 
far  back  as  1.576,andwasoneof  thethings  cultivated 
by  Gerard.  One  of  the  prettiest  specimens  we  have 
seen  of  it  was  recently  in  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
WoodroofEe,  Weybridge,  where  there  was  one  near 
the  house  smothered  in  flower  in  the  late  days  of 
May.  It  grows  about  15  feet  high  and  has  a  large 
spreading  head,  exceedingly  picturesque  when  the 
tree  becomes  aged.  Almost  any  soil  suits  it,  but  a 
deep  loam  is  best.  The  growth  is  slow.  Ijut  at  all 
periods  the  tree  is  beautiful,  even  in  its  old  age. 
There  is  a  variegated  variety,  but  this  should  be 
avoided.  The  other  two  kinds,  however,  alba 
(white)  and  earnea  (deep  pink)  are  well  worth 
planting. 

Thujopsis  dolabrata  is  a  beautiful  pyramidal 
Conifer  tliat  comes  from  the  mountain  slopes  in 
Central  Jap,au,  where  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of 
from  0000  feet  to  8000  feet.  We  have  to  thank 
Tliunberg  for  making  known  this  fine  Conifer  to  us, 
but  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  sent  the  first  living  plant  to 
Enijland  in  18j3  from  the  Bnitenzorg  Botanic 
G.ardens,  Jav.a.  This  p'ant  died,  but  it  was  in  18;il 
that  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  sent 
home  plants  and  seeds,  which  thus  spread  far  and 
wide  this  distinct  and  handsome  Conifer.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  of  its  race,  growing  .slowly 
at  first  and  developing  into  a  shapely  tree  when  in 
a  light  loamy  and  moist  soil,  and  protected  from 
cold  piercing  winds.  Tliere  are  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  it  at  Knaphill  clothed  to  the  ground 
with  the  rich  green,  peculiarly  jointed  leafage,  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  by  which  this  Conifer 
may  always  he  knovni. 

Abies  Engelmanni  glauca  is  by  common 
consent  the  most  ornamental  of  the  Spruces  when 
the  true  kind  is  obtained.  Its  striking  colour  and 
regular  outline  fit  it  for  the  outskirts  of  a  lawn,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  its  succeeding  well,  as  it  is 
exceedingly  hardy,  vigorous,  and  the  young  growth, 
through  starting  late,  escapes  the  trying  spring 
frosts.  It  differs  from  the  type,  also  called  Abies 
Parryiina  or  Picea  pungens,  only  in  colour,  but  that 
difference  is  a  great  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
large  masses  of  the  glaucous  form  in  the  Knaphill 
Nursery.  From  large  groups  of  it  one  can  see  the 
beaiity  of  the  foliage,  which  looks  at  a  distance  as 
if  frosted  with  silver,  or  covered  with  hoar-frost. 
There  is  some  variation,  of  course,  in  the  masses, 
as  all  are  seedlings,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
wholly  covered  with  the  glaucescence  that  seems 
to  sparkle  in  the  bright  sun.  The  shrubs  show 
scarcely  any  trace  of  green,  and  that  only  in  the 
centre,  which  is  not  seen  unless  closely  inspected. 
In  tliis  condition  we  have  the  true  glaucous  Spruce, 
but  there  are  many  shrubs  in  gardens  called  "  glau- 
cous "  when  there  is  a  mere  trace  of  the  frosted 
silver  character  of  the  best  specimens.  The  spurious 


forms  are  not  beautiful,  as  they  are  neither  green  nor 
silvery,  but  no  one  can  deny  the  splendour  of  the 
true  P.  Engelmanni  glauca  when  in  a  mass,  as  at 
Knaphill.  The  type  is  a  line  deep  green  shrub, 
vigorous,  and.  like  the  silvery  variety,  suitable  for 
the  English  climate.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1864, 
in  which  region  it  grows  between  8000  feet  and 
12,000  feet  high. 


THREE  HANDSOME  ARBUTUSES. 

Unless  the  atmosjihere  is  darkened  by  smoke 
or  poisoned  by  impure  gases,  the  Strawberry  Tree 
(Arbutus  Uuedo)  may  be  found  growing,  if  not 
fruiting  more  or  less  freely  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  so  well  is  this  beautiful 
shrub  known  that  I  may  pass  it  by  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
three  members  of  this  erioaceous  family  which 
have  been  imusnally  good  this  season. 

The  first  of  these,  although  only  a  variety  of 
the  common  Strawberry  Tree,  is 

Arbutus  Unedo  eubba,  described  by  Loudon 
as  the  most  handsome  member  of  the  whole  group. 
It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  parent,  if  anything 
more  dense  in  its  growth,  broader  and  richer  in  its 
foliage,  which,  together  with  the  young  shoots, 
displays  a  great  deal  of  that  warm  red  colour  al- 
ways conspicuous  in  the  flowers  when  grown  upon 
the  limestone.  It  is  generally  propagated  by 
layers,  occasionally  by  cuttings,  or  by  grafting  on 
the  species,  the  first  methods  being  preferable,  as 
grafted  trees  sometimes  go  off  at  the  union  ;  also 
where  seeds  from  tlie  Continent  or  KiUarney  are 
sown  in  quantity  a  fair  percentage  of  the  red- 
flowered  variety  may  be  obtained  on  their  own 
roots.  The  period  of  flowering  extends  from  the 
middle  of  September  into  October  according  to  soil 
and  position,  aiid  during  that  time  large  round- 
headed  bushes  are  objects  of  great  beaut_y,  but 
their  crowning  splendour  is  not  attained  before 
December,  when,  loaded  with  rich  scarlet  fruit  the 
size  of  Strawberries  set  off  by  the  dark  green  ser- 
rated leaves,  they  command  general  admiration. 
Some  very  large  old  trees  here  bear  so  profusely, 
that  frequently  abo«t  Christmas  or  a  little  before, 
the  ground,  after  a  windy  night,  is  completely 
covered  with  the  fruit.  Being  austere  in  quality, 
as  the  name  indicates,  birds  do  not  att,ack  the  fruit 
so  long  as  other  food  is  plentiful,  but  when  tliis 
becomes  scarce  or  frost  and  snow  set  in,  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  and  fieldfares  soon  clear  the  trees. 

Aebutus  peoceba  (the  tall  Strawberry  tree), 
a  native  of  North-west  America,  is  quite  hardy  at 
Eastnor,  and  flowers  freely  every  year.  It  does  not, 
however,  ripen  its  fruit  satisfactorily,  or  possibly 
the  flowers  produced  in  M.ay  may  not  be  properly 
fertilised,  as  I  have  not  succeeded  in  making  the 
seeds  germinate  when  sown  in  the  usual  way.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  almost  ovoid,  smooth,  finely  ser- 
rated, and  of  a  very  peculiar  metallic  green.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  racemes  or  panicles 
late  in  May,  lasting  into  June,  colour  pale  greenish 
white,  and"  deliciously  scented  ;  fruit  orange-red, 
not  more  than  half  the  size  of  that  of  A.  Unedo, 
ripe  in  autumn  when  unmolested  by  birds.  An  old 
tree  growing  here  on  a  dry  limestone  bank  and 
sheltered  from  north  and  east  is  .always  interesting 
and  attractive,  first  by  its  flowers  and  beautiful 
leaves,  and,  second,  by  the  smooth,  polished,  pale 
olive-green  stem  and  branches  after  it  has  shed  the 
old  bark,  which  it  does  every  year. 

Aebutus  Asdeachne,  a  classical  tree,  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  preceding,  and,  to- 
gether with  A.  A.  hybrida,  should  have  a  place  in 
the  uncommon  groups  which  these  beautiful  shrubs 
form.  This  is  a  stronger  and  taller  growing  species 
with  narrower,  sharper  pointed  and  irregularly  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  greenish- white  flowers  freely  pro- 
duced in  May.  A  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
the  tree  requires  shelter  from  cutting  winds,  other- 
wise it  loses  its  old  leaves  and  small  branchlets  in 
the  spring.  The  old  wood,  however,  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  ordinary  winters,  and  taking  most  remark- 
able and  picturesque  forms  and  curves,  the  numer- 
ous branches  give  quite  an  oriental  character  to  the 


tree.  The  old  bark  becomes  quite  red  and  flaky  and 
peels  off  annually,  when  the  new  coat,  a  pale  olive- 
green,  as  smooth  as  polished  marble  and  apparently 
as  hard,  appears  to  great  advantage.  This,  the  pre- 
ceding, and  A.  A.  hybrida,  supposed  to  be  a  cross 
between  A.  Unedo  and  A.  Andrachne,  are  increased 
by  grafting,  and.  growing  very  fast  at  first,  soon 
make  flowering  shrubs.  W.  C. 


TWO  GOOD  PHOTINIAS. 
Photixia  ovata. — This  handsome  rosaceous  shrub 
just  now  is  literally  covered  with  its  panicles  of 
cheerful  white  flowers,  which  are  set  off  to  great 
advantage  by  its  bright,  shining,  evergreen  leaves. 
When  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  from  Japan, 
where  it  makes  a  compact  handsome  shrub,  we 
were  advised  to  give  it  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  pre- 
sumably because  the  other  Photinias,  once  treated 
as  greenhouse  plants,  are  supposed  to  require  this 
protection.  We  accordingly  planted  one  of  the 
first  sent  out  against  a  west  wall,  where  it  filled 
the  allotted  space  years  ago,  and  flowers  and  fruits 
as  regularly  as  a  Crataegus.  It  is  not  a  fast- 
growing  plant,  but  remarkably  neat  in  its  habit, 
very  handsome  when  in  flower,  out  of  flower,  or 
in  fruit,  and  much  hardier  than  I  expected  to 
find  it ;  it  is  one  of  those  shrubs  which  should 
be  freely  planted  in  what  are  termed  sheltered 
situations  in  good  localities.  A  wall,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  suits  it  best,  especially  in  hard  winters, 
when  Escallonias  and  Arbutuses  are  apt  to  get  cut, 
but  lacking  this  shelter  it  is  quite  capable  of 
holding  its  own  in  the  American  garden.  When 
planted  in  a  well-drained  soil  and  protected  by 
large  deciduous  trees  and  evergreens,  it  will  form 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  early-flowering  shrubs. 
Photinia  seebulata,  introduced  from  Japan 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  is  a 
much  stronger  grower,  and  requires  a  great  deal 
more  room  than  the  preceding.  The  young  shoots 
and  leaves  are  remarkable  tor  their  deep  red 
colour  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  their  rich 
bronzy  tinge  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter, 
when  this  Photinka  stands  out  as  one  of  the  finest 
evergreen  shrubs  met  with  in  British  g.ardens.  It 
does  best,  rivalling  Magnolia  grandiflora,  when 
planted  and  trained  against  a  south  or  west  wall, 
where  mature  trees  produce  numerous  panicles  of 
white  flowers  in  May  and  .June,  but,  unlike  the 
preceding,  it  does  rot  fruit  in  this  locality.  A 
most  vigorous  tree,  some  20  feet  in  height  and 
10  feet  in  breadth,  grew  against  the  rectory  here 
for  many  years,  and  passed  unscathed  through 
the  memorable  winter  of  1  SCO,  when  bushes  stand- 
ing out  in  open,  but  sheltered  spots  in  the  pine- 
tum  were  killed  to  the  ground.  The  rectory  tree, 
unfortunately,  was  cut  down  by  the  owner,  who 
did  not  know  its  value — the  fault,  if  fault  it 
could  be  designated,  being  a  too  vigorous  growth, 
which  darkened  the  windows.  The  bush  trees, 
in  due  course,  were  sawn  off  level  with  the  ground, 
and  although  still  living,  they  have  not  resumed 
their  original  beauty.  W.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  is  a  cluirmiug  flower 

when  useil  ;is  ;in  fili^inL;  to  tailor  tliintj.s  of  the  same 
nature.  There  are  white,  rose,  and  purple  forms,  all  with 
bcU-shaped  flowers  that  droop  <;racefully.  It  should 
he  used  more  in  gardens.  Dabcecia  polifolia  is  the 
name  it  is  now  known  by,  but  some  will  remember  it  best 
as  Meuziesia  polifolia. 

Double-floTwered  Chestnut. — A  conspicuous 
object  in  Mr.  A.  Waterer's  Knaphill  nursery  jnst  now  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  fhodiiuhle-Hovveved  Horse  Chestnut. 
It  is  a  handsome  tree  and  worthy  of  a  place  where 
there  is  space  to  allow  of  tree  development.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  is  naturally  as  robust  as  the  common  form  ;  but 
evidently  wliere  soil  and  situation  are  suitable  it  attains 
considerable  dimensions.  The  double  red  is  also  in 
bloom  there,  but  it  appears,  as  might  be  expected,  not 
to  be  quite  so  vigorous  of  growth,  probably  enjoying  a 
warm,  well-drained  soil. — J.  C.  B. 

A  handsome  variegated  shrub  at  this  sea- 
son is  tlie  golden-leaved  form  of  the  Mock  Orange 
(Philadelphus  coronarius  folds  aureis),  whose  foliage 
is  bright  golden  yellow,  against  which  the  pure  white, 
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strongly-scented  flowers  lose  much  of  their  beauty. 
But  it  is  a  good  variegateii  shrub,  effective,  not  spotty, 
aud  very  bright  against  the  purple  Cherry  Plum  or 
Hazel  for  contrast.  A  rather  shady  position  is  best,  as 
the  leaves  suffer  from  full  exposure  to  hot  sun.  There 
are  large  hushes  of  it  in  both  the  Coombe  Wood  aud 
Knaphill  Nurseries,  and  iu  both  places  they  make  a 
bright  show. 

"Wistarias  on  trees. — One  of  the  prettiest 
features  at  the  Kn;i])liill  Nursery  is  the  common 
Wistaria  .sinensis,  wliiuh  has  clambered  up  trees  of 
Douglas  Fu',  Piuus  macrocarpa,  aud  P.  poudei'osa. 
The  effect  of  the  wTithing  stems  on  the  Pines  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  but  the  Gxmpo-like  bunches  of 
pale  purple  flowers  are  in  delicate  contr.ist  to  the 
sombre  fohage.  Wistaria  amongst  Laburnum  is 
anotlier  happy  combination. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
June  10. 
A  GOOD  exhibition  of  hardy  and  other  flowers  was 
to  be  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Victoria  Street,  on 
Tuesday  last,  but  the  various  things  were  princi- 
paOy  from  trade  growers. 

A  FIEST-CLASS  OEETIFICATE  Went  to  each  of  the 
following:  — 

C'EINUM  BBACHYNBMA. — This  is  not  new,  as  it 
was  as  far  back  as  1810  that  plants  of  it  were  sent 
from  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  abundant,  but  so  little  has  been  seen  of  it  in 
stoves  that  it  will  be  new  to  many  gardeners.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  that  deserve  to  be  known. 
The  strong,  erect  peduncle  bears  an  umbel  consist- 
ing of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  flowers,  which  spread 
out  like  those  of  a  Zephyranthes,  and  are  of  good 
substance.  Each  segment  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across,  and  the  pure  whiteness  of  the 
flowers  is  set  off  by  a  cluster  of  yellow  stamens  in 
the  centre,  while  they  have  the  fragrance  of  Cow- 
slips. Then  we  have  a  fine  feature  in  the  deep 
green  leaves,  that  in  plants  well  grown  are  quite  2 
feet  in  length.     From  Jlr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore. 

Sweet  Beiee  Rose  ceossbs. — A  number  of 
Sweet  Brier  Rose  crosses  were  shown  by  Lord  Pen- 
zance, Easting  Park,  Godahning,  and  one,  the  re- 
sult of  a  cross  between  the  Sweet  Brier  and 
Harrisoni,  was  certificated.  The  flowers  were  of  a 
very  pale  copper  colour,  and  poor  compared  with 
those  of  either  of  its  parents ;  in  fact,  Harrisoni 
spoUt. 

Beetolonia  SotJVENiE  DE  Gand. — This  is  one 
of  a  class  of  dwarf  creeping  plants  cultivated  for 
their  leaves.  In  this  the  foliage  is  very  beautiful, 
the  ground  colour  rich  green,  overlaid  with  broad 
crimson  veins  and  spotted  distinctly  with  the  same 
colour.  A  plant  or  two  should  be  in  every  stove. 
From  Messrs.  13.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Hollo- 
way. 

Phaius  Humbloti  albus. — This  is  a  variety 
of  a  Madagascar  Orchid,  still  rare  in  collections, 
but  it  is  becoming  more  common  each  season.  The 
flowers  of  the  white  form  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  typical  plant  ;  they  are  larger,  and 
distinguished  by  bold,  snow-white  sepals  and  pe- 
tals, very  striking  against  the  large,  shell-shaped 
lip,  which  is  rose,  striped  with  a  deeper  colour, 
giving  way  to  a  brownish  shade  on  the  side  lobes  ; 
the  crest  yellow,  and  the  column  greenish — a 
not  unpleasant  mixture.  From  Mr.  Ballantine,  gar- 
dener to  Baron  Schrceder,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Batemannia  Wallisi. — A  specimen  of  this 
bearing  one  flower  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  and  it  represented  a 
good  variety.  The  Batemannias  are  allied  to 
Maxillarias,  and  the  present  species  came  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1870,  when  it  was  regarded  as  a  variety 
"of  B.  Burti.  Jlessrs.  Sander's  plant  had  a  flower 
about  2  inches  across,  rounded  in  form  by  reason 
of  the  nearly  equal  breadth  of  the  segments,  and 
of  a  richly-polished  brown  colour,  set  off  by  a  broad 
edge  of  yellow,  and  creamy- white  at  the  base.  The 
petals  are  narrower  than  the  sepals,  and  the  lip  is 
creamy-white,  with  a  rather  thin  edge  of  brown, 
the  column  green.     A  variety,  we  believe,  called 


major  with  flowers  5J  inches  across  bloomed  with 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  in  1883. 

CypEiPEDitJM  Aylingi. — If  this  lovely  hybrid 
between  C.  niveum  and  ciliolare  had  appeared  two 
or  three  years  ago,  it  might  have  created  a  small 
sensation  amongst  hybridists.  It  is  a  gem  in  its 
way,  the  flowers  bearing  much  of  the  character  of 
those  of  niveum,  especially  in  the  lip,  where  the 
likeness  is  most  pronounced.  The  bloom  measures 
nearly  3  inches  across,  and  though  the  lip  is  white, 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  freely  spotted  with  deep 
rose,  almost  hiding  the  white  ground,  except  at  the 
top  of  the  dorsal  sepal.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charmingly  coloured  hybrid  Lady's  Slippers  ever 
raised,  and  that  is  saying  much.  From  Mr.  E. 
Ayling,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  J.  HoUington,  Enfield. 

SOBEALIA  MACEANTHA  EOSEA. — It  is  hard  tO 
judge  the  merit  of  a  plant  from  one  carrying  three 
half -opened  flowers,  but  there  seems  sufficient  rose 
colour  in  this  variety  to  justify  the  name.  From 
Mrs.  Studd,  Bath. 

Cattleya  intermedia  Paethenia. — A  lovely 
Orchid,  even  when  the  plant  only  bears  a  spike  of 
three  flowers,  as  the  one  shown  by  Mr.  White,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.  These,  however, 
are  of  delicate  beauty,  what  some  would  describe 
as  pure  white,  but  having  a  tinge  of  lemon- yellow 
on  the  lip,  with  a  slight  colouring  also  of  purple  at 
the  entrance  to  the  throat ;  the  petals  are  wavy  at 
the  edge.  It  is  a  gem  amongst  the  smaUer-flowered 
Cattleyas. 

An  awaed  op  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following : — 

Odontoglossum  Galeottianum. — This  Mexi 
can  plant  is  not  new,  but  still  rare,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  white  O.  nebulosum,  to  which  it  is 
closely  allied,  having  also  something  of  the  charac- 
ter of  O.  Cervantesi.  The  plant  had  only  two  blooms, 
which  are  white,  except  the  petals,  as  these  have  a 
few  transverse  bars  at  the  base,  while  there  are 
streaks  of  yellow  also  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  From 
Mr.  Thomas  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Man- 
chester. 

Cattleya  Warsehi. — A  glorious  Cattleya,  first 
flowered  by  Mr.  R.  Warner,  and  exhibited  in  true 
character  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Cooke,  Kingston  Hill. 
It  has  flowers  over  6  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  rich  rose  colour,  and  the  lip  intense 
crimson-purple,  with  a  paler,  but  finely  fringed 
margin. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  Alfred  Smee. — A  hand- 
some variety,  very  distinct  and  telling  in  colour. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  lilac,  the  lip  intense 
crimson-purple  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  pale 
yellow,  this  deepening  to  orange  at  the  entrance  to 
the  throat.    From  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee. 

0D0NT0GL0S.SUM   PESCATOEBI    TILGATB   VAE. — 

This  is  a  beautiful  form,  the  flowers  so  densely  set 
on  the  spikes  as  to  present  a  mass  of  delicate  bloom. 
The  plant  carried  two  spikes,  each  bearing  about 
nine  branchlets,  which  had  on  an  average  eight 
flowers  each.  These  are  about  the  average  size  of 
those  of  Pescatorei ;  the  sepals  white,  richly 
blotched  with  lake-crimson,  the  petals  also  white, 
but  only  marked  with  a  few  sjiots  in  the  upper  half. 
Both  in  its  dense  bloom  and  delightful  blotches  and 
spots  of  colour  we  know  nothing  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum way  more  distinct  or  beautiful.  From  Mr. 
J.  H.  Nix,  Crawley. 

Lobelia  Reine  Blanche.— Several  plants  of 
this  covered  with  bloom  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Witney,  Turvey,  Beds.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
usual  in  bedding  Lobelias  and  pure  white.  It  makes 
a  useful  pot  plant. 

Xebophyllum  asphodeloides,  the  old  Tur- 
key's Beard,  an  Asphodel-like  plant  introduced  in 
17t)5  from  the  Pine  barrens  in  North  America,  has 
been  twice  honoured  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, having  been  certificated  on  June  24,  1879. 
It  is  a  beautiful  tuberous-rooted  plant  for  a  moist 
spot,  forming  a  tuft  of  grassy  leaves,  and  with  the 
tall  stem  crowned  in  June  by  a  compact  raceme  of 
small,  but  numerous  creamy-white  flowers.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Achillea  moxgolica. — This  is  a  form  of  the 
common  A.   ptarmioa,    but   digtirict.    It  is  niore 


slender  in  growth  and  a  first-class  border  plant, 
especially  at  this  season  when  carrying  its  terminal 
corymbose  clusters  of  snow-white  flowers  which  are 
exceedingly  pretty  when  cut.  From  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son. 

P-EONIES. — Amongst  the  Pajonies  shown  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  were 
several  new  kinds,  of  which  the  following  were  each 
given  an  award  of  merit :  Stanley,  an  intense 
crimson-coloured  single  flower,  the  deepest  we  know 
of  its  shade  ;  Princess  Mary,  a  very  double  pale 
lemon-yellow  variety  of  charming  beauty ;  Sain- 
foin, the  most  striking  of  all,  the  flowers  very  full, 
large  and  brilliant,  self  rose  ;  and  Duchess  of  Teck, 
the  guard  florets  of  which  are  pale  rose,  the  centre 
of  the  bloom  creamy-white. 

Delphinium  Alfeed  Kblway. — This  has  a 
tall  spike  of  flowers,  closely  set,  individually 
of  unusual  size,  and  of  an  intense  indigo-blue 
colour,  relieved  only  by  the  lurid  bronzy  red  shade 
of  the  inner  segments.  It  would  make  a  rich 
clump.    From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons. 

TUBEEors  Begonia  Golden  Queen.  —  This 
is  one  of  the  most  free-blooming  varieties  we  have 
seen.  The  plant  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  which  are 
quite  double  and  deep  golden  yellow,  making 
another  fine  addition  to  Begonias  of  this  colour. 
The  habit  is  also  good.  From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Gloxinia  Agnes  Cook. — Gloxinias  seem  to 
have  lost  favoiu-  somewhat,  but  such  varieties  as 
this  should  deepen  interest  in  the  plant.  It  has  all 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  first-rate  Gloxinia — 
strong  sturdy  habit,  freedom  of  bloom,  and  sub- 
stance in  the  flowers,  which  stand  up  well,  and  are 
almost  covered  with  purple  spots  on  a  white 
ground.    From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Black  Douglas.— A  perfectly  double 
rich  crimson  tuberous  variety,  very  showy.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  HiU. 

B.  Mme.  Pfitzee.— This  is  also  fine  double  a 
tuberous  variety,  the  flowers  full  and  rich  yellow  in 
colour.    From   Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

The  finest  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Sons,  whose  Pseonies,  Pyrethrums,  and  Del- 
phiniums occupied  one  side  of  the  hall — a  strik- 
ing mass  of  bloom.  Of  the  Pseonies  the  finest  varie- 
ties were  Duke  of  Clarence,  a  double  blush  variety  ; 
Agenoria,  pale  yellow,  very  pretty  ;  Lady  Leonora 
Bramwell,  rich  rose-purple  ;  Julia  Kelway,  brilliant 
rose,  thread-like  centre ;  Alba  maxima,  just  tinted 
with  blush,  double  ;  Triton,  outer  florets  faint  blush, 
yellow  in  the  centre ;  and  Nico,  rich  purple-  rose. 
The  same  firm  also  had  a  series  of  some  of  the 
finest  coloured  Irises,  as  Victorine,  Queen  of  the 
May,  and  Mme.  Chereau,  Pyrethrums,  both  double 
and  single,  of  which  James  Kelway,  crimson,  and 
Mary  Kelway,  white,  are  two  fine  varieties,  and  the 
white,  yellow-centred  Aphrodite,  the  best  of  the 
double  flowers  in  its  line  of  colour.  The  Amaryl- 
lises were  worth  noting  for  their  extreme  lateness, 
the  result  of  quite  cold  treatment ;  thus  we  have  a 
dwarf,  sturdy  habit.  There  were  several  varieties, 
but  such  self  kinds  as  Ernest  Kelway,  crimson, 
and  Ruby,  rich  crimson,  are  the  most  striking 
(silver-gilt  medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Broxbourne,  exhibited  a 
charming  collection  of  cut  hardy  flowers,  compris- 
ing the  Shirley  Poppies  in  delicate  colours,  Iceland 
Poppies,  and  Iris  juncea,  the  sweetest  and  best  of 
all  June  Irises  ;  besides  a  collection  of  Paionies,  in- 
cluding the  single  and  double  Whitleyi,  Trojan, 
rich  crimson-purple ;  Carohne  AUain,  yellow,  very 
fine  double  variety  ;  Formosa  alba,  bright  yellow  in 
the  centre,  outer  florets  white  ;  Buff  Prince,  yellow  ; 
and  Nremie,  a  beautiful  flower,  large  and  very 
double,  the  colour  blush ;  it  is  of  good  habit, 
rising  but  2  feet  in  height  (silver-gilt  medal). 

Amongst  the  hardy  flowers  was  a  collection  of 
German  Irises  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent 
Garden.  A  small  collection  of  cut  Tulips  came 
from  Mr.  Barlow,  Manchester,  consisting  of  bybloe- 
mens,  breeders,  and  richly  flamed  flowers  (bronze 
medal),  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  a  new  tufted 
Pansy,  named  White  Perfection,  which  has  a  larger 
Jlower,  but  not  so  pure  as  that  of  Snowflake,  also 
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shown.  A  mass  of  it  in  the  garden  would  look  well, 
■we  should  think,  as  the  plant  is  exceptionally  free- 
blooming.  He  also  showed  the  orange-yellow 
flowered  Gaillardia  aristata,  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can purple-flowered  Cleome  integrifolia.  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  varieties 
of  fancy  Pansie.'s,  some  of  fine  distinct  colour.  One 
was  a  self  violet-purple,  very  rich,  and  another  deep 
yellow,  with  a  central  blotch  of  almost  black.  The 
Bride  is  a  pretty  colour,  white  with  a  few  radiat- 
ing blue  lines  in  the  centre.  A  collection 
of  seedling  Columbines  from  Mr.  Harris,  The 
Grange,  Lamberhurst,  contained  many  prettily 
coloured  flowers,  but  not  so  fine  as  a  species  like 
glandulosa  or  its  variety  Stuarti. 

A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  flowers  was 
put  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 
Delphiniums  (one  a  fine  deep  blue  colour).  Irises, 
PKonia  albiflora  delicata,  peach  colour,  were  shown 
as  cut  flowers,  but  the  same  firm  had  masses  of 
several  Hydrangeas.  The  little  dwarf  H.  stellata 
fl.-pl.  has  pretty  double  starry  flowers,  rose  in 
colour,  but  not  so  bold  as  such  forms  of  hortensis 
as  Thomas  Hogg,  mandschurica,  which  has  larger 
and  more  finely  coloured  flowers  than  Otaksa.  The 
most  striking  was  H.  rosea,  a  fine  hardy  Hydrangea, 
carrying  a  close  head  of  brilliant  rose-coloured 
flowers,  a  delightful  and  telling  shade.  Messrs. 
Veitch  exhibited  also  Eodgersia  podophylla,  a  hand- 
some plant  of  the  Saxifrage  family  with  broad, 
bronzy  -  gi'een  leaves  and  branching  spikes  of 
creamy  white  flowers.  Primula  sikkimensis,  and 
Bomaria  multiflora,  a  plant  allied  to  Alstrcemeria, 
crimson  in  colour. 

A  large  collection  of  Irises  from  Messrs.  Cutbush, 
Highgate,  represented  some  of  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation  (bronze  medal).  Mr.  T.  O.  Hodges, 
Lachine,  Chislehurst,  exhibited  two  varieties  (violet 
and  white-flowered)  of  lonopsidium  acaule,  a  pretty 
Portuguese  annual. 

A  charming  exhibit  was  the  cut  Roses  from 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford.  The  Tea-scented  variety 
Princess  of  Wales  was  in  its  fullest  beauty,  the 
colours  exquisitely  soft,  the  rose  margin  shading  off 
to  pale  yellow  towards  the  full,  finely-shaped  centre. 
There  were  good  blooms  of  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  The  Bride,  a  lovely 
Rose,  pale  lemon  colour,  outer  petals  with  a  broad 
edge  of  deep  rose  (bronze  medal).  Lord  Penzance 
exhibited  a  series  of  Sweet  Brier  crosses,  but  we 
have  yet  to  see  the  advantages  of  such  hybridisa- 
tion. 

A  collection  of  Sarracenias,  including  such  kinds 
S.  Wilsoni,  Mitchelliana  (rich  crimson),'  and  the 
common  jjurpurea,  came  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  who  also  had  the  tall  and  curious 
Arisffima  filiforrais,  spatlie  very  dark  green,  the 
thread-like  spadix,  as  in  A.  speciosa,  black.  The 
dark-leaved  I3egonia  Louise  Closson  and  a  rich- 
coloured  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossiai  named  decora 
made  upaninterestinggroup (bronze  medal).  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  showed  a  number  of 
double  Begonias  of  fine  colours  and  a  selection 
of  French  Pelargonium  flowers.  A  variety  named 
M.  V.  Moulens  had  bright  scarlet  flowers,  white  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  upper  petals.  Cut  flowers 
were  also  brought  of  Aristolochia  ornithocephala, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Aristolochias  (bronze 
medal).  Double  Begonias  Sunset  (brilliant  scarlet) 
and  Viscount  Wolseley  (rich  rose)  were  good  varie- 
ties from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons.  Mr.  John 
Reeves,  Acton,  had  flowers  of  a  fine  Tree  Carnation 
of  the  size  and  colour  of  those  of  the  old  Clove  of 
gardens.  A  sprig  of  Lnri.x  americana  was  shown 
by  Mrs.  Robb,  Rutland  Gate,  and  a  pale  creamy- 
coloured  sport  from  the  common  Broom  with 
smaller  flowers  than  the  type. 

The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  contributed  the  curious 
Pachira  insignis,  and  flowers  of  Solanum  Wend- 
landi  and  Nympha3a  stellata  zanzibarensis  nearly  a 
foot  across,  of  which  a  note  will  be  found  in  the 
present  issue. 

Orchids. —  Several  unusually  fine  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli  were  shown  by  Mr.  Cummins, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  Wallington.  One  was 
especially  distinct.  The  sepals  were  white  and  nar- 
row, but  the  petals  broad  and  coloured  in  the  upper 


half  with  a  central  band  of  purple-crimson,  the  lip 
of  this  rich  colour,  the  side  lobes  yeUow.  C.  Mossiae 
Mrs.  Smee  is  of  rich  colour,  especially  in  the 
fringed  lip.  Phatenopsis  speciosa  maculata  is  a 
charming  flower,  white,  barred  with  rose  colour. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  exhibited  several  plants  of 
well-known  Orchids — Dendrobium  Macarthiaj,  the 
Rainy  Month  Flower  of  Ceylon,  a  pretty  form  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  with  a  few  radiating  lines  from 
the  centre  on  the  white  ground,  and  a  species  of 
Aerides  like  a  small  quinquevulnerum.  Mr.  CuUi- 
more,  gardener  to  Mr.  M.  Cooke,  Kingston  Hill, 
sent  the  richly  coloured  Cattleya  gigas  San- 
deriana.  Several  spikes  of  the  rich  yellow  and 
brown  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  a  graceful  spe- 
cies, were  sent  by  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House 
Gardens.  Cattleya  Elsteadiana,  described  as 
a  cross  between  Liclia  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
Mossiffi,  was  sliown  by  Mr.  T.  Bond,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Ingram,  Elstead  House,  Godalming. 
It  is  not  unlike  C.  lobata.  Sir  W.  H.  S.  Marriott, 
Blandford,  exhibited  a  hybrid  between  the  same 
parents  as  in  the  variety  just  mentioned.  The  lip 
is  more  of  a  self  purple-crimson  colour  than  in  the 
other.  Dendrobium  lineare,  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  is  well  named.  It  is  a  New  Guinea  spe- 
cies, and  has  a  spike  of  about  twenty-three  open 
flowers  and  seven  buds,  small  and  creamy  white, 
lip  purple.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  sent  Phatenopsis 
grandiflora,  La^lia  purpurata  Russelliana,  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  this  species,  and  Cattleya  Men- 
delli.  A  large  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  cristatel- 
lum  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Rann,  gardener  to  Mr. 
John  Larkin,  Highbury  New  Park.  The  flowers 
are  rich  brown  in  colour. 

The  silver  challenge  cup  offered  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  herbaceous  Paionies  was  won  by  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  the  only  competitor.  He  had  several  fine 
varieties,  and  one  single  white  of  great  breadth  and 
purity.     We  had  hoped  to  see  more  competition. 

Fbdit. — A  small  collection  of  early  Strawberries 
from  the  Chiswick  Gardens  showed  that  the  earliest 
there  is  Crescent  Seedling,  followed  by  Laxton's 
Nojjle  and  King  of  the  Earlies,  which  is  much 
later.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  Fig 
Pingo  de  Melo,  an  early  and  sweet  variety, 
and  North  End  Pippin  Apple.  Strawberry  A. 
F.  Barron,  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore ;  Early 
Rivers  and  Belle  d'Orleans  Cherries,  gathered  from 
an  unheated  glass  house,  from  Messrs.  Rivers  and 
Sons,  Sawbridgeworth, besides  a  few  seedling  Melons 
made  up  the  display  of  fruit. 


PyEONIES  AT  THE  DRILL  HALL,  WEST- 
MINSTER. 
The  papers  on  Preonies  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  Tuesday  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Lynch  were  of  importance  to  cultivators, 
both  from  a  practical  and  scientific  standpoint. 
The  origin  of  our  garden  Pa30nies  was  very  interest- 
ing as  told  by  Mr.  Paul,  and  with  Pottsi,  the  fine 
old  carnescens,  and  alba  plena  florists  have  worked 
wonders  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  well- 
known  names  of  Salter,  Kelway,  and  Parker  were 
mentioned  as  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the 
Pa;ony,  and  exactly  what  Kelway  is  doing  to-day 
on  a  large  scale  was  done  in  the  old  times  in  a 
more  modest  way  by  Salter  and  Parker ;  indeed 
when  the  latter  had  the  nursery  at  Tooting,  and 
the  Pa3onies  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  at 
will  almost  be  irrigated  from  an  open  sewer,  the 
clumps  were  marvels  of  cultivation,  the  blooms 
large,  rich,  and  beautiful  in  their  many  sorts.  In 
saying  that  the  Pieony  is  not  liable  to  any  disease, 
however,  requires  qualification,  as  on  some  soils  it 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  the  grower  has  to 
deal  with,  i.e.,  to  get  a  good,  healthy,  fine-flowering 
specimen.  On  light  soils  even,  which  were  specially 
recommended  for  the  culture  of  Pa;onies,  we  have 
seen  whole  plants  go  off  in  the  most  mysterious 
way,  the  stems  actually  rotting  away  at  the  base, 
and  this,  too,  in  cases  which  could  not  be  explained 
away  either  by  mulchings  or  too  deep  planting. 
Frost  at  an  early  stage  of  growth  has  been 
blamed  for  this  state  of  matters,  but  we  fail  to 
see  it,  and  rather  think  that  thi 


unexplained  troubles  of  Pseony  culture.  Another 
matter  of  much  importance  to  the  grower  is  that 
of  Pffionies  becoming  and  remaining  in  an  almost 
flowerless  state  even  after  they  have  acquired 
large  dimensions.  We  know  well  that  if  an  expert 
was  asked  for  an  explanation  he  would  at  once  say 
break  them  up,  and  in  many  cases  he  would  doubt- 
less effect  a  cure,  but  the  plants  referred  to  were 
broken  up  and  planted  separately  five  years  ago, 
and  a  single  bloom  this  year  will  probably  be  the 
result  of  waiting.  These  are  points  that  touch  the 
cultivator  more  than  historical  details  and  certainly 
want  explaining. 

Mr.  Lynch  seems  to  have  given  considerable  time 
and  trouble  to  the  species  and  varieties  of  Pa2onies. 
He  has  divided  them  into  three  sub-genera,  the 
first  being  Moutan,  in  which  the  carpels  are  en- 
closed as  it  were  in  a  bottle,  the  stigmas  exposed 
at  the  top,  and  with  a  distinctly  developed  disc. 

Sub-genus  2. — Ona^pia  includes  the  curious  P. 
Browni,  and  P.  californica,  which,  though  placed  as 
a  synonym  by  botanists,  Mr.  Lynch  thinks  deserves 
at  least  a  place  as  a  variety. 

Sub-genus  3. — Paion  includes  all  the  other  herba- 
ceous PiEonies  which  he  breaks  up  into  groups, 
Group  1  including  P.  tenuifolia,  which  is  the  only 
stoloniferous  species,  the  flowers  being  nearly  ses- 
sile and  the  leaf  segments  linear.  P.  hybrida, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  P.  tenuifolia,  Mr. 
Lynch  thinks  a  species.  It  differs  from  the  latter 
in  its  distinctly  stalked  flowers,  broader  linear  lan- 
ceolate leaf  segments,  and  is  not  stoloniferous.  P. 
anomala,  of  which  tliere  are  one  or  two  varieties, 
one  with  glabrous,  the  other  with  tomentose  car- 
pels, is  a  taller  plant,  having  lanceolate  leaf  seg- 
ments. 

Grou])  2. — Entire  leaves,  including  corallina,  tri" 
ternata,  Wittmanniana,  Broteri,  curiacea,  andRussii 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Wittmanniana,  having 
hairy  carpels  Mr.  Lynch  includes  Russi  as  a  spe- 
cies. P.  corallina,  a  British  plant,  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  this  group,  its  red  stems,  overlapping 
leaf  segments,  crimson  flowers  and  coral  seeds 
marking  it  as  a  desideratum ;  Broteri,  with  nar- 
rower leaf  segments,  is  nearly  allied  ;  P.  triternata, 
the  old  daurica,  has  a  green  stem  with  nine  broad 
entire  leaf  segments ;  Wittmanniana,  a  rare  species 
with  fine  yellow  flowers,  is  well  worth  looking  after. 

Group  3  includes  the  albiflora  section,  carrying 
more  tlian  one  flower  on  a  stem,  a  well-known 
garden  species,  the  most  common  of  all  the  garden 
PvEonies,  and  P.  Emodi,  a  good  Himalayan  species 
of  similar  aspect. 

Group  i  has  been  made  entirely  for  P.  officinalis 
with  its  variety  lobata,  the  latter  a  very  handsome 
plant. 

Group  5. — All  pubescent,  and  including  such 
well-known  garden  plants  as  peregrina,  arietina, 
decora,  &c.,  and  these  species  are  divided  into 
smaller  groups  depending  on  the  division  or  not  of 
the  middle  lobe.  Two  of  the  species  in  this  group 
have  glabrous  carpels,  humilis  and  microcarpa,  and 
which  Mr.  Lynch  thinks  are  no  more  than  varieties 
of  peregrina  ;  P.  decora  elatior  is  distinguished 
from  peregrina  by  the  cushion  at  the  base  of  the 
carpels  ;  and  P.  arietina  by  the  entire,  not  divided, 
middle  lobe.  Mr.  Lynch  can  claim  both  originality 
and  simplicity  for  his  arrangement ;  the  latter  especi- 
ally will  appeal  to  all  who  grow  Pfconies  and  know 
the  diflSculty  of  distinguishing  one  from  another. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
The  second  and  principal  summer  show  of  this 
society  was  unfortunately  spoilt  by  the  wet.  The 
exhibition  was  small,  but  many  interesting  plants 
were  shown,  especially  Orchids  and  hardy  flowers, 
always  displayed  in  large  masses— the  only  way  to 
see  them  in  full  beauty  under  tents ;  whilst  there 
was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  fruit,  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, as  in  previous  years. 

Orchids  filled,  of  course,  the  usual  bank,  and  the 
specimens  were  remarkably  fine— a  \ast  improve- 
ment on  the  wretched  plants  that  have  been  seen 
at  the  summer  shows.  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery, 
Norwood,  who  was  first  in  the  class  for  twelve, 
is  among.st  the  '  showed  good  plants  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  ni- 
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grum  and  C.  b.  nanum,  a  lighter-coloured  form.  A 
cliarraing  collection  came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  the 
Gardens,  Great  Gearies,  comprising  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  Jlossiiic,  and  gigas  of  fine  colours ; 
Liclia  purpurata,  Miltoiiia  lloezli,  and  Calanthe 
veratrifolia.  The  finest  plants  were  those  from 
Mr.  T.  Whillans,  who  was  first  for  twelve  specimens, 
exhibiting  noble  masses  of  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderi- 
ana,  a  splendid  variety ;  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Warneri, 
Disa  grandiflora,  and  Dendrobiura  Dearei.  Some 
of  the  finest  miscellaneous  groups  were  of  Orchids. 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  an  excel- 
lent arrangement  of  rare  species  and  varieties,  as 
Epidendrum  Randi,  Oncidium  roraimense,  the 
plant  bearing  a  number  of  graceful  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers,  with  the  sepals  and  petals 
blotched  with  pale  brown ;  Oncidium  steUige- 
rum  Koezli,  pale  yellow,  sepals  and  petals  almost 
entirely  covered  with  brown  ;  Aerides  Sanderianum, 
a  fine  form,  the  stiff  spike  carrying  about  twenty 
large  flowers,  sepals  and  petals  white,  tipped  with 
brilliant  rose-magenta,  the  curved  lip  yellow  and 
rose-magenta ;  Phatenopsis  Marie,  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  Butterfly  Orchids ;  Batemannia 
Wallisi,  Odontoglossum  Bleui  splendens,  recently 
described ;  0.  crispum  roseum,  a  bold  form,  the 
flowers  suffused  with  rich  purple-rose  ;  0.  c.  Eoth- 
schildianum,  rich  yellow  at  the  margin,  paler  in 
the  centre,  and  blotched  with  chestnut-brown  ; 
Cattleya  Mossise  Measuresiana,  C.  SchrcederiB  alba, 
C.  Sanderiana,  one  of  the  richest  varieties  in  culti- 
vation ;  and  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Sander's  Scar- 
let, a  brilliant  scarlet  colour ;  Phaius  Humbloti 
and  its  variety  albus,  C'ypripedium  caudatum  ro- 
seum, and  Calanthe  oculata  gigantea,  a  very  large 
and  late-flowered  form.  Besides  these  there  were 
small  groups  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  bril- 
liant rose  in  colour  ;  Cypripedium  Curtisi  and  Mas- 
devallia Harryana.  Pli(_Enix  Rcjebelini,  a  dwarf 
Palm,  was  also  shown  ;  it  was  exhibited  some  time 
back  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  A  large  group  was  staged  by  Messrs.  H. 
Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  comprising  a  rich  va- 
riety of  Cattleyas,  one  named  C.  Reineckiana  pal- 
lida having  a  flower  of  delicate  beauty  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  the  lip  faintly  suffused  with 
rose-lilac  in  the  front,  and  coloured  with  yellow  at 
the  entrance  to  the  throat.  Cypripedium  bellatu- 
lum,  C.  EUiottianum,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  D. 
suavissimum,  La;lia  purpurata,  and  Thunia  alba 
were  in  perfection.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper 
Holloway,  had  a  large  group  well  arranged  to  set 
off  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  The  well-marked 
Glen  variety  of  Vanda  tricolor  was  shown,  and  a 
rich  selection  of  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossia;  and 
Mendeli,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  the  charming  yel- 
low Oncidium  concolor,  Aerides  HouUettianum, 
pale  brown  and  rose-lUac  flowers  ;  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra  roseum,  almost  wholly  rose  in  colour  ; 
Miltonia  spectabilis  rosea,  very  finely  coloured  with 
rose  on  the  lip;  and  Calanthe  masuca.  Mr.  G.T.White, 
Winchmore  Hill,  also  exhibited  a  group  mostly  of  va- 
rieties of  Cattleya  gigas  and  C.  Mendeli.  One  form 
of  Mendeli  had  pure  white  sepals  and  petals ;  the  lip 
rose-magenta  in  front,  with  a  broad  margin  of  white, 
and  yellow  in  the  throat.  C.  Warneri  was  in 
splendid  character,  and  the  same  exhibitor  had  the 
deep  purple-rose  Bifrenaria  Walkeriana,  not  unlike 
Maxillaria  Harrisona;.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smeesent  Cattleya 
Mendeli  hackbridgensis,  a  very  distinct  form,  the 
petals  coloured  with  a  central  line  of  rose-magenta 
in  the  upper  half.  Cypripedium  Aylingi,  from  Mr. 
E.  Ayling,  Odontoglossum  Galeottianum,  and  Cy- 
jiripedium  bellatulum,  with  a  white  dorsal  sepal, 
from  Mr.  J.  Statter,  are  described  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  report,  also  Oncidium 
cristatellum  from  Mr.  J.  Larkin. 

Hardy  flowers  made  the  show — that  is,  with- 
out their  help  it  would  not  have  been  worth  visit- 
ing. Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  bad  an 
immense  display  of  Pyrethrums,  Irises,  Delphi- 
niums, PjEonies,  and  Amaryllises,  all  noted  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  showed  a  lovely  group  of  a 
few  things,  amongst  which  were  Pa:!onies  in  great 
variety  anil  a  brilliant  mass  of  varieties  of 
Oriental  Poppy ;  the  most  striking  were  Prince  of 
Orange,  rich  orange  colour ;  Royal  Scarlet,  brilliant 


scarlet ;  and  the  Iceland  forms,  besides  Iris  hcxa- 
gona,  I.  Boissieri,  deep  violet,  and  Jupiter,  rich 
yellow.  The  collection  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Broxbourne,  was  full  of  interest— large  clumps  of 
flowers  that  made  a  great  show  of  colour.  There 
were  such  things  as  Paionies,  deep  blue  Delphinium 
formosum,  double  rose  Lychnis  viscaria  splendens, 
Geum  miniatum,  the  white  Libertia  ixioides.  Cam- 
panula glomerata  dahurica,  one  of  the  finest 
Bellflowers  in  the  garden,  and  double  Potcntillas, 
besides  several  plants  of  French  dwarf  Cannas,  of 
which  Mme.  Crozy,  scarlet,  with  a  narrow  rim 
of  gold,  and  Henri  de  Vilmorin,  very  large,  scarlet, 
upper  half  of  the  flower  yellow,  were  prominent. 

Cut  flowers  were  not  so  plentiful  as  usual.  There 
was  a  falling  off  in  Roses,  which  were  shown  well 
by  Mr.  W.  Robins,  gardener  to  Col.  S.  D.  Lee,  Ayles- 
bury, and  also  by  Col.  Pitt,  Turkey  Court,  Maid- 
stone. Mr.  Geo.  I'rince  had  the  same  Roses  as  ex- 
hibited on  the  previous  day  at  Westminster,  and 
Mr.  Robins  several  good  blooms  of  Mar^chal  Niel. 

Other  miscellaneous  collections  were  a  charming 
group  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
made  up  principally  of  tuberous  Begonias,  but  other 
things  were  the  pretty  pyramidal  Saxifrage,  S.Mac- 
nabiana,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria,  rose  margined 
with  white.  A  few  of  the  best  Begonias  were  Mag- 
gie Rust,  bright  salmon-pink  ;  Viscount  Wolseley, 
scarlet ;  Miss  French,  pale  sulphur  ;  Leviathan,  a 
large  scarlet  single  ;  Sunset,  scarlet,  very  double  ; 
Marchioness  of  Headfort,  flesh  colour.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  an  excellent 
collection  of  tuberous  Begonias,  amongst  which 
were  such  fine  things  as  Hon.  Francis  Boscawen, 
rich  shining  rose,  a  splendid  double ;  Duchess  of 
Westminster  ;  Miss  Vyner,  a  beautiful  yellow  sin- 
gle ;  Mrs.  Allison,  lovely  pink  colour,  double ;  Sir 
W.  C.  Brooks,  dark  crimson  ;  Ed.  Banks,  brilliant 
shining  scarlet ;  and  Mrs.  Buckland,  yellow,  more 
golden  in  the  centre  ;  also  Gloxinia  Agnes  C'ook  ;  a 
dark-leaved  bedding  Coleus,  Black  Dwarf,  and 
ITrench  Pelargoniums. 

A  fine  group  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  consisting  of  Ivies,  cut  flowers  of 
Rhododendrons  in  variety,  Scotch  Roses,  and  Tea 
Rose  Medea,  an  unusually  full  flower,  pale  yellow  in 
colour,  and  a  promising  variety.  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Sons,  Highgate,  showed  Ivies  and  two  baskets 
of  the  gold  netted-leaved  Spiraea  japonica  reticu- 
lata. Two  good  tuberous  Begonias  from  Mr.  Henry 
Little,  Twickenham,  were  Mrs.  Little,  with  brilliant 
rose  double  flowers,  and  The  Baron,  single  crimson. 

Irises  do  not  look  well  when  cut,  but  a  rich 
range  of  German  varieties  came  from  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sons,  also  Spanish  forms,  besides  a  large  group 
of  Ixias,  which  show  a  delightful  variation  in  col- 
our ;  crateroides,  brilliant  carmine,  is  the  brightest. 
Campanula  persicifolia  grandiflora  alba  has  an  un- 
usually large  bell  of  great  purity. 

Pelargoniums  were  shown  well  by  Mr.  D.  Phillips 
and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  and  a  collection  came  from 
the  Slough  nursery.  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington, 
had  the  varieties  Princess  Beatrice  (blush)  and 
Prince  Henry,  in  the  way  of  Mme.  Thibaut,  but 
much  brighter  in  colour.  P.  Miss  Iney,  from  Mr.  D. 
Phillips,  lias  a  large  pale  rose  flower,  upper  petals 
Ijlotched  with  deep  crimson.  Mr.  F.  Pewsey,  Wilts, 
showed  a  large  basketful  of  the  yellow  Carnation 
Pride  of  Penshurst.  A  good  variety,  brighter  in 
colour,  but  similar  to  the  old  Clove,  is  LTriah  Pike, 
from  Mr.  J.  Pike,  Acton. 

There  were,  of  course,  classes  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  and  Caladiums.  The  prize- 
winners in  these  are  given  in  the  award  list  in  our 
advertising  columns. 

Feuit. — A  large  collection  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
T.  F.  Rivers  and  Sons,  consisting  of  fruiting 
trees  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  and  Guigne 
Anonnay  Cherry,  a  rich  black  variety,  besides  other 
things.  The  finest  collection  of  fruit  was  from 
Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  Bestwood  Lodge  Gardens,  Not- 
tingham, and  the  best  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  from 
Mr.  T.Osman,  gardener  to  Mr.  Baker,  Chertsc}'.  Mr. 
P.  Feist  had  the  finest  clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria.   The  Madresfield  Court  were  poor,  not  half 


ripe ;  it  is  a  pity  to  show  Grapes  in  this  condi- 
tion. Mr.  G.  Clinging,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Green- 
well,  Caterham  Valley,  was  first  for  white  Grapes. 
The  finest  Strawberries  were  Auguste  Nicaise  and 
Laxton's  Noble,  from  Mr.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall ;  and 
of  Cherries  noticeable  were  those  of  Mr.  Hare, 
Wellingore  Gardens,  Grantham.  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
showed  Nectarines,  also  Mr.  Hudson,  who  had  a 
splendid  box  of  Lord  Napier. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


Death  of  Mr.  John  Bawlings.— The  death  of 
Mr.  John  Rawlings,  one  of  the  two  brothers  tradmg 
as  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Florists,  at  Romford, 
took  jjlaoe  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  35  years.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Mr. 
George  Rawlings,  for  many  years  a  well-known 
Dahlia  cultivator,  raiser,  and  exhibitor,  of  Bethnal 
Green,  and  afterwards  of  Romford.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  builder,  but  not  liking  the  business 
his  indentures  were  cancelled  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  and  he  returned  home  in  1878.  In  1879  Mr. 
G.  Rawlings,  the  father,  retired  from  the  business, 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  second  and  third 
sons,  John,  the  deceased,  and  Arthur.  The  brothers 
proved  very  successful  in  raising  a  number  of  very 
fine  seedling  Dahlias,  and  the  first  batch  they  sent 
out  in  1879  comprised  such  fine  varieties  as  Mr. 
George  Harris,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  N.  Halls, 
Frank  Rawlings,  and  William  Rawlings  ;  followed 
by  J.  T.  West,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Glasscock,  Mrs. 
George  Rawlings,  Mrs.  John  Walker,  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Frank 
Pearce,  one  of  the  very  best  fancy  varieties, 
and  others.  The  cause  of  death  was  pleurisy, 
brought  on  by  a  severe  cold.  In  1888  a  heavy  flood 
visited  Romford,  and  John  Rawlings  in  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  into 
the  river  was  himself  pulled  in,  with  the  result  that 
he  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  appears  to  have 
undermined  his  constitution  and  hastened  his  death 


Piling  earth  round  trunks  of  trees.— Would 

you  kindly  inform  "  C.  E.  H."  if  2  feet  of  soil  put 
.igainst  the  trunk  of  a  Weei)ing  Elm  will  biurt  it. 
The  diameter  is  about  18  inches,  and  the  first 
spread  of  branches  Is  7  feet  from  the  gi-ound 
level. 

*^*  It  is  a  very  bad  plan  to  pile  earth  against  the 
trunks  of  trees.  If  it  must  be  done,  build  a  ring  of 
stones  round  the  trunk  2  feet  off  to  keep  the  soil 
from  touching  it.  After  all,  the  tree  roots  will  take 
possession  of  the  soil,  and  the  last  condition  of 
things  will  be  worse  than  the  first. — J. 

Herbaceous  plants  (E.  J.).— We  hope  to  pub- 
lish A  ll.st  at  an  early  date. 

rio-wer  shews.— As  full  a  list  of  coming  flower 
shows  as  possililo  is  j^veu  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Names  of  plants.— .r.  C— Lycaste  aromatica;  2, 
apparently  DonJruljium  Findleyanum  :  3,  looks  like  a 

Ccelogyue  Indh. H.  C.  W. — 1,  Davallia  p.ntaphyUa; 

2,  Phymatode.s  BillarJieri ;  3,  Anapehis  ly.upnclioides. 

Vesta. — Vanila teres. Anon. — Murauta  Massan- 

gcaua. Mary  Woodley. — Your  Tulip  appears  to  bo 

the  variety  Pourpre  blanc  borde. O.F. — Gaulthcria 

Shallou. 0.    Shotton. — 1,    Corouilla    Emerus  ;    2, 

Helleborus  vii-idis. F.  S.  0. — Marsh  Spm-ge  (Eu- 
phorbia palustris). J.C.L, —  l.Phyteuma  spicata; 

2,  Lactuca  scariola  (?)  Specimen  not  good  enough. — 
— Elder. — 1,  Smilacina   stollata;    2,  S.  racemosa;   3, 

Veronica    caueasica  ;    4,   Seneeio    Doronicum. F. 

Hand. — 1,  Omphalodes  verna  ;   2,  Stachys  Ian  at  a  ;   3, 

Stachys    germanica. Mr.   Garden. — 1,    Haworthia 

subattenuata ;  2,  bad  specimen  ;  3,  Cotyledon  pulveru- 
lenta  ;  4,  Gasteria  verrucosa  ;  5,  Aloe  mitrajformis  var. 

flavispina  ;  0,  Begonia  coralHna. C,  E.  H, — A  good 

form  of  Dendrobium  nohilo.     Please  send  name  and 

address. Dr.  Soper. — The  specimen  was  too  small  to 

name. S.  E. — Form  of  Salix  triandra. Michael 

Williams.  —  Ephedra    monostachya. G.   D.  —  1, 

Lilium  croeeum  ;  2,  Pseonia  tonuifolia  hybrida;  3,  Ve- 
ronica pectlnata;  4,  Euphnrbia  sagiftalis  ;  5,  common 
Honeysuckle  (Loniooiu  periilynicnuni) ;  6,  Peruettya 
mueronata ;  7.  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata ;  8,  com- 
mon   Ranunculus   acris. E.  W. — Weeping  form  of 

the  Wycli  Elm   (Ulmus  montana). Anon. — Allium 

VietoriaUs. W.  C— Spiraja  trilobata. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


THE  CEDAR  OF  MOUNT  ATLAS. 

The  classical  Cedar  of  antiquity  has,  it  is  well 
known,  become  exceedingly  rare  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
where  it  exists,  outside  of  the  famous  grove  of 
about  350  trees,  in  a  few  remote  and  rarely  visited 
stations  only.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or 
more  venerable  than  the  little  forest  of  Cedars 
standing  out  dark  and  green  on  the  naked 
and  forbidding  background  of  the  high  Lebanon 
range.  Each  tree,  with  its  original  and  expressive 
aspect,  seems  to  relate  a  liistory  full  of  memories. 
But  this  famous  grove  of  Cedars  leaves  upon  the 
visitor  a  sad  impression,  for  no  one  who  sees  it  can 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  the  venerable  trees 
are  perishing.  The  nine  old  trees  are  mutilated  and 
injured  less  by  time  and  the  severity  of  the  climate 
than  by  the  carelessness  of  shepherds  and  pilgrims, 
who  break  oft  the  branches  and  often  build  fires 
about  the  trees ;  and,  what  is  still  more  serious, 
young  plants  are  not  growing  up,  as  the  goats 
destroy  them  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

If  the  student  of  the  Bible  deplores  the  approach- 
ing loss  of  these,  the  most  touching  monuments  of 
antiquity,  the  botanist  and  the  forester  may  find  at 
least  this  consolation,  that  the  Cedar  is  found  on 
other  mountain  ranges,  so  that  a  speedy  extermina- 
tion of  the  race  is  not  probable.  Vast  forests  of 
the  true  Cedar  of  Lebanon  exist,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  4000  feet  to  6000  feet,  on  the  immense  masses 
of  mountains  which  extend  all  along  the  coast  of 
Cilicia.  It  was  Kotschy  who  discovered  and  de- 
scribed these  great  forests  of  Cedars  (see  his 
charming  work  entitled  "A  Journey  to  the  Taurus 
of  Cilicia,"  published  in  1858).  In  reality,  the 
station  of  the  Cedar  on  Mount  Lebanon  is  only  the 
most  southern  outpost  of  the  species,  while  the 
centre  of  its  distribution  and  its  real  home  is  in 
Cilicia,  where  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  where  it  reproduces  itself  vigorously.  But  to 
really  comprehend  the  geographical  distribution  of 
this  splendid  tree  one  must  look  to  the  western  and 
the  driest  part  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  where 
is  found  that  Conifer  known  from  the  time  of  the 
most  ancient  Indian  antiquity  under  the  name  of 
"  Deodar,  or  Wood  of  the  Gods,"  the  Cedrus  Deodara 
of  botanists.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  wonder- 
ful plant  has  been  mistaken  for  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  a  much  larger  tree,  and  its  habit,  although  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  differs  from  it 
in  its  slender  young  shoots  and  in  its  larger  and 
longer  cones.  In  the  opposite  direction,  another 
tree,  very  much  like  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  of 
Algeria ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  tree  all  its  parts 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  tree  of  Mount  Leba- 
non. The  more  the  mountain  chains,  which  extend 
from  the  frontier  of  Tunis  in  a  double  rank  through 
Northern  Africa  to  the  boundary  of  Morocco,  are 
explored,  the  more  widely  distributed  this  beautiful 
tree  is  found  to  be.  Manetti  has  given  to  the 
African  Cedar  the  name  of  Cedrus  atlantica,  but  a 
critical  study  of  these  three  trees  has  shown  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  that  they  are  not  really  three 
species,  but  simply  three  varieties,  or  rather  races, 
of  the  same  species,  as  it  is  principally  the  dimen- 
sions of  individuals,  and  not  essential  differences, 
which  distinguish  them. 

Tlie  race  of  the  Himalaya,  in  conformity  with 
the  immensity  of  that  mountain  system,  where  all 
vegetable  forms  assume  an  extraordinary  size,  is  the 
largest.  The  race  of  the  Taurus  and  of  the  Leba- 
non occupies  an  intermediate  position,  while  that 
of  Mount  Atlas  is  the  smallest,  on  account  of  the 
dryness  of  the  severe  climate  of  the  region.  The 
remarkable  dimorphism,  even,  which  appears  among 
trees  with  dark  green  foliage,  and  others  with 
silvery  grey  foliage  mixed  together  in  the  same 
wood,  is  found  in  these  three  stations,  in  the  Hima- 
laya as  in  the  Taurus  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Blidah.  This  dimorphism  is  known  to  gardeners, 
as  it  is  seen  frequently  in  cultivated  plants  of  the 
three  varieties  now  widely  distributed  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Southern  Europe. 
I  had  the  good  fortune,  in  a  recent  journey,  to 


penetrate  to  the  region  occupied  by  the  African 
Cedar  and  to  cross  it  at  different  points,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting  for  the 
readers  in  the  New  World  to  learn  a  fev/  details  of 
a  plant  of  the  Old  World,  which  every  reader  of  the 
Bible  knows  and  has  venerated  from  childhood. 
There  are  learned  and  competent  students  who 
suspect,  at  least,  that  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
references  of  the  Bible  there  is  room  for  doubt,  and 
that  tliey  do  not  refer  to  the  true  Cedar,  but  rather 
to  the  wood  of  the  Cypress  (Cupressus  semper- 
virens).  Indeed  the  wood  of  this  tree,  which  still 
inhabits  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Cedars,  as  in  the  valley 
of  Kadischa,  forming  there  dense  forests,  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  Cedar,  both  for  construc- 
tion and  for  tlie  cabinet-maker.  The  wood  of  tlie 
true  Cedar  is  whitish,  rather  soft,  not  very  durable, 
and  not  odoriferous,  while  that  of  the  Cypress  is  very 
hard,  durable,  very  resinous,  and  of  a  handsome 
brown  colour,  and  in  eveiy  way  superior  to  that  of 
the  other  tree. 

I  saw  the  Cedar  for  the  first  time  in  the  Atlas  of 
Beni-Salah,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
chain  immediately  behind  the  pretty  town  of  Blidah, 
which  is  surrounded  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
by  forests  of  Orange  trees,  whence  come  in 
the  months  of  December  and  January  Mandarins, 
which  are  now  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  all 
other  varieties  of  the  Orange. 

We  ascend  with  the  aid  of  mules  and  Arab  guides 
behind  the  town  during  five  hours — for  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  visit  the  Cedars  to  reach  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  2000  feet,  while  Blidah  is  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  pass  through 
Arab  fields  surrounded  with  masses  of  Cactus 
(Opuntia  Ficus  indica)  15  feet  or  20  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  the  graceful  Clematis  eirrhosa,  which 
in  January  was  in  full  flower.  Fig  trees  without 
leaves,  the  great  Caroubiers  (CerotaniaSiliqua),  the 
Zizyphus  Lotus,  and  a  number  of  shrubs  with 
shining  evergreen  leaves,  grow  on  the  sides  of  the 
road,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  plant  of 
Chamserops  humilis,  which  is  the  despair  of  the 
agriculturist  of  the  country,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  exterminate  its  strong  roots  without  the  aid  of 
a  dynamite  cartridge.  We  ascend  rapidly;  cul- 
tivated fields  come  to  an  end,  and  the  naked  flanks 
of  the  mountains,  worn  by  the  torrents  of  spring 
and  deeply  gullied,  begin  to  fatigue  our  animals. 
We  encounter  at  3500  feet  thick  clumps  of  the  Oak, 
known  to  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of  "Ballus,"the 
Quercus  Ballota,  with  thick,  tufted,  dark  grey 
foliage  resembling  that  of  the  Live  Oaks  of  the 
Southern  United  States.  The  large  acorns  are  sold 
in  the  market  of  Blidah.  They  are  not  bitter,  al- 
though rather  astringent  for  a  cultivated  taste. 
We  soon  leave  these  Oaks  behind.  Chestnut  trees, 
although  not  indigenous,  grow  here  vigorou,sly,  as 
do  several  shrub.s  of  Europe,  like  the  Ilex  Aqui- 
folium,  the  Ruscus  aouleatus,  and  the  Prunus  avium. 

A  little  further  and  we  reach  the  Cedars,  which 
hereafter  cover  all  the  slope  with  an  imposing 
solemn  forest,  which  we  admire  in  silence.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  ancient  trees  many  centuries 
old,  but  there  are  also  many  young  trees  which 
form  impenetrable  thickets.  Under  the  old  trees 
the  ground  is  open  and  hard,  resounding  like  iron, 
for  it  is  still  frozen,  and  here  and  there  are  patches 
of  snow.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  beautiful  or  more  touching  than  these  great 
trees  standing  in  their  silent  majesty.  The  trunks 
have  a  diameter  of  4i  feet  to  6  feet,  springing  from 
roots  twisting  about  like  serpents;  the  bark  is  thick, 
channeled,  dark  brown.  The  trunk  separates  gene- 
rally at  the  height  of  a  man  into  vigorous,  horizon- 
tal branches.  This  horizontal  direction  of  the 
branches  is  repeated  to  the  top  of  the  trees,  so  that 
they  consist  of  a  series  of  flat  stages  covered  with 
thick,  intense  verdure,  but  diminishing  near  the 
top,  which  ends  in  a  thin,  upright  leader.  Upon 
these  branches  the  cones  appear  in  great  quantity. 
They  are  very  beautiful,  of  a  clear  brown  colour, 
and  covered  with  drops  of  white  resin.  The  cones 
are  just  ripe,  although  the  scales  are  still  closed. 
A  month  later  they  drop,  leaving  the  central  axis, 
■^Jlich  remains  on  the  branches  for  ^  long  time.   The 


leaves  are  short,  very  close  together,entirely  covering 
the  branches,  dark  green  on  both  surfaces,  although 
on  certain  individuals  they  are  silvery- white,  the  con- 
trast of  colour  making  an  effect  of  surprising 
beauty.  The  height  of  these  trees  is  not  great,  the 
highest,  I  should  think,  not  exceeding  GO  feet  to  75 
feet,  but  solidity  and  strength  are  expressed  to  a 
supreme  degree  in  their  habit.  An  examination 
of  this  forest  shows,  to  our  surprise,  the  Taxus 
baccata,  the  Crataegus  Aria,  the  Euonymus  lati- 
folius,  a  great  Juniper  probably  undescribed,  not 
unlike  Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  Quercus  Mirbecki,  an 
evergreen  species  of  the  Eastern  Atlas,  but  rare  in 
this  region.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  immense 
trunks  of  the  Cedars  torn,  burned  and  whitened, 
either  upright  or  prostrate  on  the  ground.  These 
are  the  victims  of  liglitning  or  of  fires  lighted  by 
the  Arab  shepherds,  who  like  to  set  fire  to  a  great 
tree  to  warm  their  hands. 

From  the  summit  of  Beni-Salah,  which  rises  a 
little  above  the  last  Cedars,  and  which  is  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  Bupleurum  spinosum,  we 
obtained  a  splendid  view  which  will  rest  always  en- 
graved in  our  memory.  About  us  are  the  rocks  and 
the  gorges  of  the  Atlas  covered  with  Cedars,  while 
developing  at  the  right  and  left  to  a  prodigious  dis- 
tance extend  the  ranges  of  the  province  of  Oran  as 
far  as  the  great  pile  of  mountains  to  the  east  of 
Algiers,  the  Djurra,  with  its  heavy  covering  of 
snow. 

There  is,  further  we.'-t,  in  another  part  of  the 
Atlas,  a  region  where  the  Cedar  forms  extensive 
and  luxurious  forests.  This  is  the  Tcniet-el-Had, 
near  Affreville.  The  Cedars  here  cover  nearly 
10,000  acres,  and  ascend  to  nearly  COOO  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  In  the  lower  p.art  of  this  forest  the 
CaUitris  quadrivalvis,  called  "Thuya"  by  the 
Algerians,  is  found.  It  is  a  charming  little  tree, 
the  near  relative  of  the  Frenelas  and  the  Widdring- 
tonias  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  supplied 
the  ancient  Romans  with  the  precious  wood  called 
"  Citrus,"  for  which  they  paid  fabulous  prices  -  as 
much  as  £10,000  for  a  single  table,  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  it  was  the  great  and  wise  Cicero  who  paid 
it.  This  wood  is  cut  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  where  there  are  numerous  excrescences,  and 
is  really  beautiful.  It  is  light  rose-coloured, 
regularly  marked  with  dark  red  spots,  which  form 
a  delicate  design.  The  great  Pistacia  atlantica, 
the  Pinus  halepensis,  the  most  common  Pine  of 
Algeria,  are  found  in  this  forest  also.  Many  of  the 
Cedars  have  here  12  feet  to  18  feet  circumference 
of  trunk.  One  of  them,  known  as  the  "  Sultana," 
measures  nearly  30  feet  around  the  trunk.  The 
"Sultan,"  which  is  no  longer  alive,  had  a  trunk 
circumference  of  nearly  35  feet. 

The  Atlas  is  not  the  only  station  of  this  tree  in 
Africa.  Beyond  the  Atlas  and  the  grand  plateaux 
of  the  interior,  an  immense  mass  of  mountains 
exists  in  the  province  of  Constantino,  towering 
above  the  Atlas  even  at  a  height  of  nearly  7500  feet. 
All  this  immense  mountain  region  is  covered  with 
forests  of  Cedar,  which  have  absolutely  the  effect 
of  our  Spruces  of  the  Alps,  half  covered  in  the 
snows  of  winter.  From  Batna  one  ascends  in  a  few 
hours  to  the  centre  of  this  region.  There  are,  at  a 
lower  elevation,  forests  of  Pinus  halepensis  mixed 
with  Juniperus  phocnicea,  which  attain  here  a  large 
size.  Higher  up  the  Cedars  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  it  would  require  days  to  cross  these 
forests.  The  flora  of  these  high  mountains  must 
be  beautiful  in  summer.  We  only  saw  the  remains 
of  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  were  able,  never- 
theless, to  distinguish  two  species  of  Saxifrage 
and  a  Violet,  the  Viola  Munbyana,  of  which  the 
seeds  are  now  growing  in  our  alpine  garden.  At  a 
single  place  in  these  regions  in  the  Babor  range  to 
the  east  of  Bougie,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  GOOO 
feet,  M.  Cosson  discovered  a  small  forest  of  an 
Abies  which  he  mistook  at  iirst  for  the  A.  Pinsapo 
of  Spain.  It  is,  however,  a  distinct  species — the 
A.  baborensis  of  Cosson  or  the  A.  numidica  with 
obtuse  leaves,  and  more  closely  related  to  A.  cilicica 
than  it  is  to  the  Spanish  tree.  It  is  a  species  which 
succeeds  well  in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  although 
it  never  grows  to  any  size. — H.  Chbist,  Hitle, 
Switzerland,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 
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"  Tliis  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nahiro :  cliange  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  IJature." — Shakespeare. 


WATER  PLANTS. 
Aquatic  plants  have  a  beauty  all  tlieiv  own. 
They  are  often  very  graceful  and  striking  in 
their  peculiar  characteristics ;  they  are  always 
interesting.  Just  at  the  present  time  the 
Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  is  a  wonderful 
si"ht.  Only  that  it  is  so  hot  with  a  damii, 
unpleasant,  almost  stifling  heat,  one  could 
spend  an  hour  looking  at  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  different  species  of  Nymphwas 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  There 
is  a  large  deep  blue  one  in  the  centre,  and 
numerous  other  Nympluuas  smaller  and  of 
paler,  but  exquisitely  beautiful  tints  nearer 
the  edge.  In  one  corner  the  Nelumbium,  or 
Sacred  Bean,  lifts  up  its  great,  massive  flower, 
splendid  for  its  immense  size,  but  beautiful 
also  in  the  delicate  colouring  of  the  margin  of 
its  thick  outer  petals,  which  are  rosy  red 
shading  softly  into  the  purest  snow  white, 
and  forming  a  large  cup  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness. Close  to  the  flower  are  the  large  pecu- 
liar beans,  or  seed-pods,  on  their  long  stalks. 
Li  the  Victoria  Lily  house  the  huge  tray-like 
leaves  are  interesting,  but  there  is  no  flower. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  a  flower 
of  this  Lily  gathered  from  the  centre  of  the 
house  for  the  Queen,  who  was  then  staying 
at  Windsor ;  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  a 
close  inspection  of  its  beauty,  and  I  have  not 
since  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  across 
another.  The  Amorphophallus  in  this  house, 
which  created  such  a  sensation  last  year  about 
this  time,  has  sent  up  a  tall  stem,  but  no  sign 
of  a  flower.  I  saw  it  last  year  when  nearly 
reaching  maturity,  but  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  stay  five  minutes  in  the  house  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  odour. 

Our  own  aquatics  are  very  interesting. 
Both  the  white  and  yellow  Water  Lilies  are 
common  enough ;  the  former  makes  a 
beautiful  flower  for  the  table,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  be  more  frequently  used  in  our  rooms, 
only  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  it.  In 
sheltered  ponds  in  Cornwall,  Arums  grow  and 
flower.  They  die  down  in  winter,  and  not- 
withstanding the  thin  coating  of  ice  which 
may  at  times  be  formed  over  them,  they  re- 
appear and  produce  fairly  strong  leaves  and 
flowers.  Aponogeton  distacliyon  grows  almost 
wild  where  it  once  gets  a  hold.  It  is  nearly 
always  in  bloom,  but  the  flowers  arc  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  and  the  scent,  though 
said  to  be  like  that  of  the  Whitethorn,  is  not 
very  agreeable.  It  is  easily  procured,  and 
will  grow  in  any  pond  where  the  climate  is 
not  too  cold.  In  Devonshire  it  is  quite  at 
home,  and  will  give  any  quantity  of  its 
curious  flowers.  The  Flowering  Eush  (Buto- 
mus  umbellatus)  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
wild  flowers.  It  is  not  very  common,  but  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  ditches  or  "  rhines  "  of 
this  county.    It  is  tall  and  stately,  and  worthy 


of  a  place  in  a  garden  of  aquatics.  The  generic 
name  Butomus  is  said  to  be  given  to  this 
Rush  because  cattle  feeding  on  the  leaves  are 
liable  to  cut  their  mouths.  Nothing  is  more 
familiar  to  us  at  the  present  day  than  artistic 
decorations,  representing  water,  reeds,  and 
aquatic  birds,  such  as  herons  with  their 
long  legs  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
stream,  dreamily  looking  out  for  a  passing 
fish.  The  common  Water  Plantain  (Alisma 
Plantago)  may  usually  be  seen  in  a  picture  or 
decoration  of  that  kind,  as  it  combines  stately 
rigidity  and  gracefulness  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  always  beautiful  wherever  it  is  in- 
troduced. It  is  a  very  common  weed  in 
watery  places.  The  flowers  of  the  Water 
Crowfoot  (Ranunculus  aquatilis)  are  like 
those  of  that  common  annual  which  flowers 
at  this  time,  Limnanthes  Douglasi ;  the  plant 
has  both  hair-like  and  flattened  leaves,  which 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  stagnant 
pools  the  flowers  are  abundantly  produced, 
and  are  very  jiretty.  At  the  margin  of  such 
a  pool  nothing  looks  better  than  the  yellow 
Flag  (Iris  pseudacorus),  and  it  makes  up 
beautifully  with  other  tall-flowering  plants  in 
a  large  vase.  The  Flowering  Fern  (Osmunda 
regalis)  never  shows  itself  to  real  atlvantage 
unless  it  can  thrust  its  matted  roots  into 
spongy  soil  well  saturated  with  water ;  it 
will  then  often  attain  a  height  of  6  feet  or  7 
feet.  The  large  Bulrush  (Typha  latifolia)  is 
common  everywhere,  and  is  now  fully  appre- 
ciated as  an  ornament  mingled  with  Pampas 
Grass  in  our  drawing-rooms.  It  is  frequently 
necessary  to  wade  into  deep  water  to  get  at  it, 
but  it  is  well  worth  some  trouble.  A  smaller 
kind  (T.  angustifolia)  is  not  quite  so  common, 
but  it  grows  in  the  Thames,  and  is  equally 
beautiful  for  decoration. 

On  a  hot  summer  day  it  is  refreshing  to 
look  into  a  dripping  well  formed  by  a  recess 
in  some  bank  in  a  wood,  and  to  see  the  bright 
green  of  the  Mosses  and  aquatic  plants  which 
enjoy  there  a  perpetual  bath.  A  curious  and 
elegant  little  plant,  the  Cornish  Money-wort 
(Sibthorpia  europwa),  rejoices  in  such  a  lo- 
cality, and  will  mingle  in  soft  green  luxuri- 
ance with  the  marsh  Penny-wort  and  other 
moisture-loving  plants.  But  outside  the  well, 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream  itself,  may  often 
be  found  cushioned  in  great  beds  of  Moss, 
the  Bog  Pimpernel  (Anagallis  tenella)  and 
with  it,  forming  the  happiest  combination, 
the  blue  tiny  flowers  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Cam- 
panula, mentioned  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Garden,  and  a  favourite  flower  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley. 

A  Gloucestershire  Parson. 


best  of  the  none  too  attractive  squalens  group,  rich 
crimson-lake,  the  standards  bufE  colour;  Minico, 
rich  gold-yellow  standards,  deep  crimson  falls  ;  En^ 
chantress,  yellow  standards,  veined  with  white  on  a 
crimson-brown  ground  ;  Venusta,  rich  crimson  and 
buff ;  Celeste,  the  finest  of  all  Flag  Irises  ;  Pallida, 
and  Queen  ot  the  May,  pale  rose-lilac,  very  beauti. 
ful,  were  the  most  striking. 


Irises  of  fine  colour.— In  the  collection  of 
German  Irises  in  flower  now  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  occur  a  few  va- 
rieties of  striking  colour.  Mme.  Chereau  is  one  of  the 
finest,  and  the  abundance  of  white,  violet-edged 
flowers  in  Covent  Garden  Market  show  that  it  is  ap- 
preciated. Swerti,  white,  margined  with  rich  blue  : 
Chameleon,  blue  ;  Juliette,  standards  white,  with  a 
tint  of  lavender, the  falls  rich  violet-purple ;  Du  Bois 
de  Milan,  light  lavender  standards  and  purple  falls, 
veined  with  white ;  Khedive,  soft  lavender,  the 
beard  orange ;  Mandraliscse,  rich  blue,  a  tall  and 
very  beautiful  flower ;  Harrison  Weir,  one  of  the 


Rose  Garden. 

THE  RAIN  AJVIONG  THE  ROSES. 

Up  to  the  10th  of  June  the  weather  in  East 
Anglia,  as  a  wliole,  had  been   cold   and   dry. 
Fierce  sunshine  by  day  with  a  dash  of  frost  in 
the  air  at  night  did  not  prove  very  fostering  to 
Roses.     But  on  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  and 
throughout  the  night  we  had  fine   genial  rain, 
and   to-day   it   lias    continued    with    charming 
intervals  that  afl'ord  tunc  for  economical  absorp- 
tion.    This    rain  has    mostly  come    from    the 
south  and  west,  and  has   not   been   iced   with 
east   winds  ;    hence    it   has    strengthened    and 
cleansed  the  Roses.     It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  keep  Roses  clean.     I  am  so  con- 
vinced of  tins,  that  with  a  hose  within  reach  of 
all  Roses  at  one  extremity  and  a  water  main  of 
good  force  at  the  other,  I  would  undertake  to 
keep  Roses  clear  of  insect  pests  without  spray- 
ings  of   London  purple,  or  incessant  pickings 
and  squeezings  by  hand  or  finger  and  thumb. 
Water  in  quantity  and  force  will  do  the  clear- 
ing as  well  or  better  than  all  our  killing  arts  or 
nostrums  combined.     Not  but  that  many  of  the 
latter  are  useful  in  the  absence  or  under  a  defi- 
ciency of  water.  Neither  has  this  up  till  now  been 
an  insect  year  among  Roses.     In  some  districts 
the  drought  and  the  cold  had  brought  or  de- 
veloped flights  of  aphides,  as  so  many  rosarians 
express  it,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  these 
pests  come  mostly  on  the  heels  of  cold  rather 
than  of  warmth,  and  also  that  drought  favours 
their  rapid  multiplication  rather  than  moisture. 
The  largest  and  fattest  are  also  the  first  knocked 
down  through  heavy  rain  and  the  least  likely 
to  rise  again,  unless  their  troublesome   allies, 
the  ants,  carry  them  up  our  Rose  trees  afresh 
for  their  own  purposes.     If  the  surface  of  the 
wet  earth  is  sprinkled  with  guano  or  London 
purple  in  powder,  the  aphides  and  their  nimble 
allies   will   both   be   got   rid   ot   together,  and 
chiefly  through  the  welcome  assistance  of  these 
heavy  genial  showers.  In  the  height  of  the  bloom- 
ing season  heavy  showers  are  by  no  means  an  un- 
mixed blessing,  but  very  nuich  the  contrary.  , 
But  at  this  early  season,  foliage,   flower-buds, 
growing  shoots,  and  thirsty  roots  are  immensely 
and  perhaps  almost  equally  and  alike  benefited. 
The  effects  of  genial  rain  among  the  Roses  to- 
wards the  end  of  May  and  early  in  June  are 
almost    magical.     Immediately  after   the    rain, 
enthusiastic   rosarians   can    almost  fancy   they 
hear  or  see  their  plants  and  buds  grow.     Exhi- 
bitors, too,  pluck  up  heart  and  hope  ;  boxes  are 
refurbished,  tubes  tested,  and  all  preliminary 
preparations  made   for   contests   and   victories 
that  were  despaired  of  before  the  rain.     Briers 
generally  looked    promising   before   the    rain. 
Now  their  progress  is  likely  to  be  so  rapid,  that 
the  Briers  are  hkely  to  be  fully  ready  before 
the  buds  are  fit  to  match  them.     Such  a  dis- 
parity is  on  the  right  side,  and  promises  an  un- 
usually successful  budding  season. 
June  14.  D.  T.  F. 


Early  Koses. — The  more  notable  among  these 
were  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  and  Homtre.  The  first,  though  somewhat 
decried  on  its  dchvt,  is  rapidly  establishing  its  cha- 
racter as  one  ot  our  very  best  Roses.  Until  this 
season  I  had  not  noted  it  as  also  one  of  the  earliest 
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To-day,  June  11,1  cut  two  fine  blooms  off  dwarfs  in 
the  ojien.  One  of  them  had  been  perfect  from  the 
6th— the  other  perfect  to-day.  I  have  but  one  fault 
with  this  exquisitely  chaste  and  beautiful  Rose.  It 
grows  but  httle,  though  almost  every  inch  of  wood 
yields  a  fine  bloom.  If  anyone  could  furnish  a  re- 
ceipt for  forcing  this  Rose  ahead  lil^e  a'Glou-e  de 
Dijon  or  a  Homere,  he  would  confer  a  lasting  bene- 
fit on  all  lovers  of  the  Rose.  Most  rosarians  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  perfect  blooms  of  the  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison  in  the  open  in  the  first  week 
of  June,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  early  blooms  are  mal- 
formed and  anything  but  attractive  in  that  early 
season  of  stripling,  but  graceful  Teas.  But  I  have 
seldom  seen  finer  buds  of  this  old  favourite  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  than  I  gathered  this  year  in  the 
early  days  of  June.  Homere,  too,  seems  earlier  and 
betterthan  usual  for  the  season  of  the  year.  It  seems 
bent  on  coming  in  alike  in  the  open  and  more  especially 
on  walls,  almost  a  neckand  neck  race  with  the  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  which  is  also  as  good  or  better  than  usual 
this  season.  The  Marechal  Niel,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  so  promising,  and  is  certainly  later  than  usual. 
As  an  open  air  Rose  this  golden  champion  seems  to 
be  rapidly  losing  stamina  and  longevity,  and  of 
those  most  successful  with  it  in  the  open  air,  if  there 
are  any  such  left  now,  it  may  probably  be  said  with 
truth  that  they  raise  a  great  many  and  lose  a  great 
many.— D.  T.  F. 


THE  FIRST  TEA  ROSES. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  opening  of  the 
first  few  Roses  that  usher  in  the  season,  especially 
when  many  of  the  kinds  have  been  newly  planted, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  of  ours.  In  this 
respect  there  seems  to  be  something  in  fresh  plant- 
ing, provided  it  is  done  early  to  foster  early  bloom- 
ing, for  in  this  respect  our  newly-planted  groups 
will  beat  the  established  ones  by  at  least  a  fortnight, 
and  this  without  any  forcing  or  assistance,  or  natu- 
ral or  other  shelter.  When  a  Rose  is  transplanted 
in  autumn,  new  root  action  commences  almost 
immediately,  and  I  imagine  continues  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Moreover,  plants 
as  they  come  from  the  nursery  are  moderately 
pruned,  and  need  little  after-attention  in  this  re- 
spect. With  the  established  groups,  probably  the 
roots  are  less  active  during  winter,  and  when  they 
do  start  these  premature  shoots  are  afterwards 
pruned  away;  whereas  in  the  case  of  our  newly- 
planted  and  sufficiently  pruned  groups,  root  action 
plumps  up  the  dormant  buds  and  stimulates  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  break  strongly  and 
soon  produce  fine  well-formed  flowers.  These  are 
the  only  conclusions  I  can  draw  from  observation 
of  the  doings  of  our  Roses.  Princesse  de  Sagan 
had  a  fine  flower  open  on  June  1.  It  is  one  of  the 
1887  new  Roses  and  as  yet  little  known,  but  it  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  red  Teas,  a  vigor- 
ous grower  and  free  bloomer,  with  a  fine  and 
showy  flower,  of  globular  shape,  full,  and  of  an 
intense  and  rich  crimson-red  colour,  shaded  with 
deeper  and  darker  crimson.  Mme.  Charles  opened 
its  first  flower  at  the  same  time.  This  has  been 
called  an  improved  Mme.  Falcot,  and  rightly  so, 
for  in  it  are  found  all  the  lovely  shades  that  cha- 
racterise Mme.  Falcot,  but  intensified  in  depth  and 
richness  of  hue,  and  embodied  in  a  bloom  that  has 
much  more  substance,  being  fuller,  larger,  and 
finer  in  every  way.  It  appears  to  be  a  vigorous 
grower,  but  more  will  be  known  of  its  merits  in  this 
respect  after  the  present  season's  experience.  Ama- 
zone  has  already  a  lovely  flower  open.  Although 
in  commerce  since  1872,  it  is  not  common,  but  it  is 
really  a  lovely  pale  yellow,  and  being  a  little  less 
vigorous  than  some,  is  worthy  of  a  special 
and  choice  position.  A  group  of  Rubens  has 
several  flowers  open,  even  upon  the  smallest 
bushes.  This  is  one  of  the  good  old  kinds  that  the 
newer  ones  should  not  displace.  Although  raised 
in  185!!  it  is  as  worthy  of  recognition  now  as  then  ; 
in  fact,  it  should  be  included  among  the  best 
twenty-five  Tea  Roses.  It  is  a  good  grower  and  a 
free  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  large,  full,  and 
globular  when  open,  but  very  fine  in  the  bud.  In 
colour  they  are  white  suffused  with  a  delicate 
tender  rose.     Souvenir  de  Victor  Hugo  will  take  a 


high  place  among  the  Teas  when  better  known.  It 
is  vigorous  and  free,  and  has  already  opened  a 
lovely  flower.  It  has  a  large  long  bud  which  opens 
into  a  fine  full  flower,  which  externally  is  of  a  soft 
pale  rose  colour,  but  internally  of  a  coppery-yellow 
hue,  with  a  rosy-carmine  bordering  to  the  petals. 
It  exhibits  a  new  and  novel  blending  of  charming 
hues.  Marie  Van  Houtte,  last,  but  far  from  least, 
winds  up  the  list  of  those  that  have  already 
(June  4)  rewarded  us  with  flowers.  It  is  always 
so  free  and  good  that  it  needs  no  further  mention 
here  beyond  adding  that  those  who  grow  it  under 
glass  do  not  see,  or  perhaps  know,  half  of  its 
charms,  for  under  glass  it  is  pale  rose  only,  but  in 
the  open  air  its  sun-painted  buds  and  fully  ex- 
panded flowers  exhibit  a  most  delightful  variety  of 
colouring. 

As  I  write  these  notes  a  much-needed  and  soft 
steady  rain  is  falling,  and  has  been  for  several 
hours.  Should  fine  weather  follow,  in  a  few  days 
Roses  will  open  fast.  The  promise  is  a  good  one, 
and  thanks  to  the  Teas  the  display  which  the  kinds 
enumerated  above  first  commenced  will  continue 
unbroken  for  at  least  four  months.  A.  H. 


THE  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

"A.  D."  is  quite  right  (Gaedbn,  May  31,  p.  499)  as  to 
the  blooming  of  this  Rose,  as  its  flowering  season  is 
soon  over.  Neither  can  it  hardly  ever  be  induced 
to  bloom  a  second  time.  The  golden  feast  of 
beauty  and  fragrance  is  so  prodigal,  as  to  lead  to  a 
speedy  exhaustion  of  force  and  collapse  of  bloom. 
Could  a  longer  succession  of  blooming  be  added  to 
its  other  merits,  the  value  and  usefulness  of  this 
peerless  golden  Rose  would  be  further  enhanced. 
Vet  those  who  grow  for  market  or  for  private  pur- 
poses on  a  large  scale  may  meet  and  master  this 
inconvenience  of  its  all  too  brief  blooming  season 
by  providing  many  plants  or  houses  of  this  Rose  to 
come  on  in  succession.  By  such  simple  devices 
even  this  fault  of  the  Marechal  may  be  mastered, 
and  perhaps  turned  to  more  profitable  account. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  relation  to  Marechal  Niel 
that,  though  it  can  seldom  be  induced  to  bloom  a 
second  time  under  glass,  it  mostly  does  so  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  open  air.  And  these 
second  pickings  are  more  plentiful  from  standards 
on  the  Dog  Rose  than  from  worked  plants,  or  those 
on  their  own  roots  on  walls.  The  older  the  stan- 
dards, the  more  plentiful  the  second  pickings  of 
Marechal  Niel  through  August  and  September,  or 
even  later. 

With  all  its  superlative  merits,  the  Marechal  is 
one  of  our  tenderest  Roses  ;  hence  it  is  only  in  gar- 
dens here  and  there  that  standards  will  live  long 
or  thrive  in  the  open.  Consequently  before  they 
reach  the  semi-mature  estate  of  autumnal  bloom- 
ing the  frosts  of  winter  and  killing  winds  of  March 
have  made  an  end  of  them.  I  have  had  standard 
monarchs  of  a  dozen  years  old,  and  these  have 
bloomed  well  in  the  autumn.  Blooms  are  also  pro- 
duced at  times  nn  wall  plants  in  the  autumn, 
though  more  sparingly.  I  hardly  agree  with  ''A.  D." 
that  the  colouring  of  tliis  exquisite  Rose  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  intensity  of  light  or  length  of  day. 
At  times  and  in  places  the  first  blooms  are  the  more 
vivid.  Under  other  circumstances  this  order  seems 
reversed,  and  yet  again  the  colour  is  somewhat 
mixed.  For  a  uni-coloured  Rose  the  range  is  wide, 
diverse,  and  rather  inexplicable.  All  blooms  below 
good  standard  gold  may  be  pronounced  faulty  from 
deficiency ;  all  which  greatly  exceed  that  stan- 
dard as  spoilt  through  excess  of  colour. 

D.  T.  F. 

8S0RT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Harrison's  Yellow  Kose  (Ro.sa  lutea  Harri- 
soni)  niake.s  a  pretty  bed  on  the  turf,  its  straggling  growth 
and  rich  yellow,  semi-double  flowers  fitting  it  for  such 
a  place.  There  is  a  bed  of  it  at  Kew  uear  the  succu- 
k'ut  house — a  happy  bit  (if  planting. 

Tea  Rose  Homer. —  In  The  Garden  for 
March  31  (p.  498)  the  following  question  and 
answer  appear :  "  Is  there  such  a  Ro.se  as  Homer, 
and  would  you  classify  it  among  the  above— that 


is,  the  best  varieties  of  dift'erent  classes  ? "  "  There 
is  a  Tea  Rose  called  Homer,  but  it  is  small  and 
faulty  in  shape  and  in  no  way  worth  growing." 
Homer  not  worth  growing !  Why,  for  general  use- 
fulness, chasteness,  and  unique  colour,  I  should 
place  it  well  up  in  the  running  with  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
with  which  it  matches  well  for  clothing  or  furnish- 
ing a  wall  or  trellis.  Give  Homer  its  head  on  a 
light  wall  or  up  a  tree,  mark  well  its  luxuriant 
growth,  its  fine  masses  of  semi-glossy  foliage,  and 
its  abundant  harvest  of  flowers  nearly  all  perfectly 
formed  in  the  late  autumntide,  and  then  say  if 
you  can  that  it  is  in  no  way  worth  growing.  I  enclose 
a  first-flower  or  two  when  Homer  is  prone  to  be  out 
of  form.  What  would  you  think  of  100  or  500  of 
such  or  superior  blooms  in  the  late  autumn  from  a 
single  plant  covering  5  square  yards  of  a  high  wall  ] 
It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  stood  by  Homer,  and 
I  have  never  had  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  extolling 
its  many  merits,  or  pointing  out  its  usefulness  and 
beauty,  which  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  size. 
Homer  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden  and  be 
found  contrasting  with  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  every 
cottage.— D.  T.  F. 


TEA  ROSES  IN  FLOWER. 
Warm  rains  and  a  fair  amount  of  sun  have 
brought  Roses  on  apace,  and  now  instead  of 
single  flowers  blooms  can  be  counted  by  the 
score,  and  groups  of  fine  kinds  begin  to  liave  an 
eftect  in  the  garden  landscape. 

Dr.  Gbill  well  maintains  the  high  opinion 
formed  of  it  last  year.  All  the  qualities  that  con- 
stitute a  good  Tea  Rose  are  embodied  in  it,  unless 
it  be  a  lack  of  fulness  when  expanded,  which 
would  render  it  unfit  for  the  exhibition  table.  But 
Roses  are  grown  for  other  ends,  and  of  recent  new 
ones  none  are  more  deserving  of  a  high  position 
than  Dr.  Grill.  It  is  vigorous,  with  a  free  and 
spreading  habit  of  growth.  It  flowers  freely,  the 
buds  being  bold  and  of  fine  form,  long,  yet  globu- 
lar. The  fully  opened  flower,  as  before  stated, 
lacks  fulness,  but  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  its 
beauty  when  on  the  plant.  To  describe  the  colour 
is  almost  impossible,  so  beautifully  are  the  shades 
of  rose,  yellow  and  copper  commingled.  The  scent 
is  also  very  sweet.  A  plate  of  this  Rose  appeared 
in  The  Garden,  January  18,  1890. 

Jules  Finger. — It  is  now  eleven  years  since 
Ducher  gave  us  this  Rose,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  attained  to  great  popularity.  It  is  fit  to 
rank  among  the  best  twelve  Tea  Roses,  and  pro- 
bably in  its  distinct  ami  peculiar  shade  of  colour  it 
will  never  be  surpassed.  It  grows  and  flowers 
freely,  is  good  in  the  bud,  and  if  possible  better 
when  fully  expanded,  as  the  flowers  are  very  large, 
of  good  substance,  and  remarkably  well  formed. 
In  the  bud  state  it  is  of  a  pale  salmon-rose  colour,  but 
the  fully  expanded  flower  is  of  a  deep  rose,  except 
the  outer  petals,  which  become  of  a  lighter  shade. 
The  flowers  have  such  substance  that  they  last  a 
week  upon  the  plant  when  fully  out,  and  the 
subtle  changes  of  colour  going  on  day  by  day  are 
not  the  least  of  their  charms.  When  cut,  however, 
these  changes  of  colour  are  not  so  charming,  as  in 
the  house  after  a  day  or  two  the  flowers  assume  a 
peculiar  d\dl  slaty  hue. 

Mme.  Etienne,  one  of  the  188ii  Roses,  is  a 
very  promising  variety  of  good  habit  and  an  abun- 
dant bloomer  ;  the  flowers,  of  medium  size  and  sub- 
stance, are  of  a  tender  rose  colour,  becoming  paler 
and  externally  almost  white  as  they  expand.  The 
petals,  instead  of  being  smooth,  as  they  generally 
are,  are  in  this  kind  somewhat  wavy,  giving  the 
flower  a  pretty  and  distinct  character,  quite  unlike 
that  of  any  others  of  the  same  shade  of  colour. 

CoMTESSB  Riza  du  PARC  is  very  charming  with 
its  large,  bright,  rosy,  copper-suffused  blossoms.  It 
is  quite  unlike  any  other  Tea  Rose,  and  a  bold  group 
of  it  is  sure  to  attract  attention,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  erect  habit  of  growth,  but  from  the 
wealth  and  richness  of  its  large  glossy  leaves  and 
the  large  and  showy  blossoms  which  terminate  the 
shoots.     Its  scent,  too,  is  also  very  strong. 

Sunset,  that  delightful  sport  from  Perle  des 
Jardins,  embodies  the  rich  orange  and  buff  tints  of 
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Mme.  Falcot  and  Safrano  in  a  flower  of  fine  form 
and  great  substance.  Generally,  this  is  not  an  early- 
season  Rose,  being  usually  seen  at  its  best  in  au- 
tumn, but  upon  a  newly-planted  group  in  warm 
soil  we  are  having  a  succession  of  magnificent  buds 
and  blooms,  opening  gradually  and  well  and  last- 
ing long.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  those 
of  a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  in  colour  they  are  exter- 
nally of  a  pale  yellow,  deepening  to  rich  orange  and 
buS  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  is  even  more 
vigorous  than 

Pkble  des  Jaedins,  which,  where  it  does  well, 
is  one  of  the  best  yellow  Tea  Koses.  Upon  a  warm 
soil  it  opens  beautifully,  the  flowers  being  very- 
large  and  double,  externally  of  a  pale  straw  colour, 
but  of  a  much  deeper  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower. 

Jean  Peenbt,  so  faithfully  portrayed  in  The 
Gaeden,  Dec.  14,  1889,  is  flowering  with  its  usual 
freedom,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  fine  a  Eose 
does  not  find  a  place  in  some  of  our  English  Rose 
growers'  lists.  It  is  exquisite  in  the  bud,  which 
when  half  opened  reveals  a  deep  copper-yellow  tint 
in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  that  gradually  fades  to 
paler  and  clearer  yellow  as  the  flower  expands. 

COMTESSE    DE    FRIGNEUSE    AND    MME.    HOSTE 

may  be  taken  together,  as  both  are  first-rate  new 
yellow  Teas,  and  both  are  from  the  same  noted 
raiser,  Guillot,  the  first-named  appearing  in  1885, 
and  the  latter  in  1887.  Comtesse  de  Frigneuse,  of 
a  beautiful  canary-yellow  hue,  is  moderately  vigor- 
ous in  growth,  the  flowers  being  produced  very 
freely.  The  buds  are  long  and  pretty ;  the  open 
flowers  are  full  and  exceedingly  sweet.  Mme. 
Hoste  is  a  little  paler  in  colour,  being  of  a  whitish- 
yellow  externally,  but  deeper  internally.  The 
flower  is  full,  large,  and  remarkably  well  formed. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  vigorous.  It  also  flowers 
freely,  and  is  indispensable  either  in  the  garden  or 
upon  the  exhibition  table.  A.  H. 


Chrysanthemums. 


MILDEW  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  1  can  do  to  get 
rid  of  the  mildew  on  Chrysanthemums  ?  It 
seems  to  have  only  attacked  them  during  the 
last  week.  The  plants  have  a  fine  sunny  house 
to  themselves.  The  house  is  smoked  once  a 
week,  and  the  plants  receive  weekly  a  dose  of 
artificial  manure.  I  enclose  two  very  badly- 
affected  leaves. — G.  E.  Butler. 

*^*  The  worst  enemy  Clirysantliemums  have 
is  mildew.  It  makes  its  appearance  first  in 
small  spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  at 
any  stage  of  the  growth,  even  when  in  the  cut- 
ting pots,  and  if  not  at  once  checked  it  will 
quickly  spread  all  over  the  plant.  Towards  the 
autumn,  when  the  days  are  often  sunless  and 
cold  at  night,  and  in  long-continued  damp  wea- 
ther, this  parasite  is  the  most  troublesome.  I 
Lave  seen  collections  of  plants  Ijadly  aflected 
during  the  month  of  May  before  being  placed 
finally  out  of  doors.  From  the  withered  leaf 
sent  I  should  presume  it  was  from  one  of  the 
Queen  family  it  was  gathered.  As  a  rule,  this 
type  is  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew  as 
some  other  kinds,  such  as  Meg  Merrilies  in  the 
Japanese  section,  and  Princess  Teck  among  the 
incurved  kinds,  these  two  suffering  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  I  know  of. 

The  causes  of  mildew  are  various ;  draughts  of 
cold  air  blowing  across  the  plants  when  the  out- 
side elements  are  not  propitious  for  this  kind 
of  ventilation  will  be  very  likely,  indeed,  to 
bring  about  a  case  of  mildew,  especially  if  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  kept  wet.  It  will  be  more 
aggravated  if  the  water  used  is  cold,  coming  di- 
rect from  a  well,  water  company's  pipes,  or  a 
tank  underground,  or  again  if  the  water  is  highly 
charged  with  chalk  in  solution. 

Plants  can  have  sufficient  air  given   to  them 


without  the  necessity  of  creating  a  draught, 
especially  if  this  is  likely  to  be  of  a  cold  na- 
ture. I  always  found  that  the  best  results  ac- 
crued from  plants  which  had  every  considera- 
tion in  the  matter  of  air-giving,  this  being 
especially  a  wind-swept  part  from  the  east,  ren- 
dering air-giving  very  troublesome.  Again,  the 
house  in  question  is  closed  up  once  a  week  for 
the  purpose  of  fumigating  the  plants.  Of  course 
the  temperature  of  the  house  is  heightened 
while  smoking  is  being  done,  and  the  next 
morning  the  house  may  be  thrown  wide  open. 
This  would  cause  a  check,  and  again  by  being 
fed  regularly  with  stimulants  once  a  week  the 
growth  would  be  rendered  soft  through  being 
unnecessarily  forced. 

I  should  advise  "  G.  E.  B."  to  turn  his  plants 
out  of  doors  into  some  spot  sheltered  from  north 
or  easterly  winds,  but  where  they  can  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  all  day  if  possible, 
and  where  shelter  from  south-west  winds  is  af- 
forded. These  new  quarters  will  dispense  with 
the  weekly  smoking  of  the  house,  which  is 
not  necessary  for  Chrysanthemums.  If  the 
young  growths  are  attacked  with  green  or  black 
fly,  a  little  tobacco  powder  dusted  over  the 
afi'ected  parts  at  night  and  the  plants  given  a 
vigorous  syringing  the  next  morning  will  rid 
them  of  the  fly.  If  not  quite  effectual,  repeat 
the  dose  the  next  night.  I  should  also  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  stimulant,  it  not  being 
required  at  aU  until  the  pots  in  which  the 
plants  are  to  flower  in  are  full  of  roots  and  the 
nutriment  contained  in  the  soil  exhausted.  To 
return  to  the  case  of  mildew.  Directly  the  first 
signs  are  perceived  by  the  small  specks  as 
indicated,  the  parts  should  be  freely  dusted 
over  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  That  of  a 
brown  colour  is  best,  as  being  the  least  seen 
upon  the  leaves.  If  it  is  while  the  plants 
are  in  a  house  or  frame  that  the  mil- 
dew is  first  seen,  the  atmosphere  should  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible,  the  soil  about  the  roots 
kept  in  an  equable  state,  neither  too  wet  nor 
too  dry.  Where  the  plants  are  standing  out 
of  doors  the  sulphur  must  be  often  used, 
as  rains  quickly  counteract  its  eflfects.  Where 
the  mildew  has  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the 
plants,  as  in  the  case  of  those  leaves  sent,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  stronger  measures  to  remove 
it  than  the  use  of  dry  sulphur,  as  this  cannot  be 
applied  efl'ectually  to  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  nor  to  the  stems  of  the  plants.  The 
remedy  in  this  case  is  to  apply  the  sulphur  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  :  Place  2  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  2  lbs.  of 
lime  which  has  not  been  slaked  in  10  quarts  of 
water  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes.  For  syring- 
ing on  the  plants  use  two  wineglassfuls  of  the 
mixture  to  4  gallons  of  clean,  cold,  soft_  water. 
By  using  the  ordinary  rose  on  the  syringe  to 
apply  the  mixture  it  is  diflBcult  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  underside  of  the  leaves  ;  a  better  way  is 
to  use  a  syringe  with  the  jet  aflixed  for  causing 
a  single  stream  ;  by  placing  the  forefinger  over 
the  orifice  the  liquid  can  be  directed  upwards 
and  spread  over  the  plants  where  required.  If 
one  dose  is  ncjt  sufficient  to  kill  the  fungus, 
renew  the  application  of  the  liquid  preparation 
in  a  few  days.  If  a  slight  discolouration  of  the 
leaves  follows  from  the  sediment  of  the  moisture 
it  will  not  be  injurious,  and  will  gradually  wash 
oft'  with  the  rains,  or  it  can  be  removed  if  desired 
by  one  or  two  vigorous  washings  with  clean 
water  applied  with  some  force  through  the 
syringe.  Mildew  if  attacked  upon  its  first 
appearance  on  the  leaves  is  easily  got  rid  of  by 
the  use  of  dry  sulphur,  but  when  allowed  to 
get  a  firm  hold  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  it  effectually. — E. 

MOLYXEUX. 


A  new  Chrysanthemum  pest.— I  enclose 
growths  of  Chrysanthemums  eaten  by  what  I 
believe  quite  a  new  enemy  to  these  plants.  I  have 
never  seen  plants  served  the  same  as  this  pest  has 
served  some  of  mine.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
could  believe  it  was  the  beetles  that  I  am  sending, 
till  this  morning  I  found  four  under  a  board  on  which 
several  plants  that  have  been  much  injured  had  been 
standing.  I  quite  expect  we  shall  hear  more  of  it 
from  other  growers. — W,  G.  Gilbert. 

*„*  The  beetles  you  sent  are  specimens  of  one  of 
the  ground  beetles  or  Carabidoe  (Pterostichus  vul- 
garis). These  ground  beetles  are  usually  car- 
nivorous, and  feed  on  smaller  insects,  &c.  I  say 
usually,  because  two  species  out  of  a  very  large 
number  are  supposed  to  injure  the  roots  of  plants. 
I  cannot  think  in  the  case  of  your  Chrysanthemums 
that  these  beetles  are  the  culprits.  From  the  look 
of  the  ends  of  the  shoots  I  should  think  the  latter 
had  been  broken  off.  I  found  they  snapped  off 
short  very  easily,  and  the  broken  ends  presented 
just  the  same  appearance  as  those  which  were 
supposed  to  be  eaten  off.  These  beetles  generally 
hide  under  boards,  stones,  &c.,  during  the  day,  and 
their  entire  formation  suggests  that  they  feed  on 
animal  food.  Their  sharp  strong  jaws  and  rapid 
movements  are  just  suited  to  insects  leading  a  pre- 
datory life.  Examine  the  plants  at  night  time  with 
a  light  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  beetles  on  your 
plants.  I  should  be  very  interested  to  know  if 
they  really  attack  plants,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  considered  to  be  decidedly  useful  in  gardens. 
-G.  S.  S. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Edelweiss  at  Wisley  has  kept  its  white 
colour  well  this  year.  I  send  a  few  specimens.— 
George  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge  Heath. 

*#*  Very  fine  anil  pure  in  colour. — Ed. 

T-WO  useful  Primulas.— P.  sikkimensis,  almost 
over,  is  still  good  enough  to  admire,  and  P.  Eeidi,  -with 
the  last  head  of  flower  open,  reminds  one  much  of  the 
early  Snowdrop. 

Hartland's  Daffodils.— We  have  received  the 
above,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  engravings,  nicely 
printed  by  a  Cork  printer,  and  drawn  by  Gertrude 
Hartland- published,  we  presume,  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hartland,  of  Cork. 

Silene  maritima.— This  is  not  so  often  seen  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  never  fails  with  abundance  of  itslovely 
fragrant  blossoms.  In  habit  and  mode  of  growth  it 
nearly  resembles  the  type,  but  as  a  rock  plant  trailing 
over  stony  ground  it  has  few  equals  at  this  time  of 
year. 

The  Cheddar  Pink  (Dianthus  csesius),  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  several  forms,  is  a  charming  rock 
plant,  most  useful  indeed  in  positions  suitable  for 
Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and  the  like  on  almost  hare 
ledges.  With  only  a  few  handfuls  of  soil  this  pretty 
Pink  flowers  profusely,  unmindful  apparently  of  drought 
or  rain. 

Verbascum  olympioum. — A  plant  that  should 
have  a  place  in  large  shrubbery  borders,  by  the  side  of 
carriage  drives,  &c.,  is  V.  olympicum.  It  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  herbaceous  border  at  Llangedwyn  HaU, 
Oswestry,  the  plant  rising  to  aheight  of  6feet6inches. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  the  foliage  is  orna- 
mental.—J.  CANH.4M. 

Rose  La  Prance  de  1889.— The  Reime  Horti- 
cole,  in  describing  this  variety,  says  that  it  approaches 
Paul  Neyron  in  size,  but  is  more  beautiful.  It  is  one 
of  M.  Moreau-Robert's  gains,  and  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  finest  novelties  put  into  commerce  this  year, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  young  plants.  Its  colour 
is  rose-magenta,  and  as  regards  size  it  will  develop  to 
It  or  15  centimetres,  or  even  more  across. 

The  earliest  Stra-wberry.- More  than  one  va- 
riety of  Strawberry  has  been  described  as  the  "  earliest." 
We  even  have  the  King  of  the  Earlies,  but  this  name 
would  be  better  given  to  the  variety  Crescent  Seed- 
ling, -which  is  the  earliest  of  those  tested  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  The 
first  fruits  ripened  on  June  9;  they  are  not  large,  hut 
rich  in  colour  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  The  next  to 
ripen  is  Laxton's  Noble  and  then  King  of  the  Earlies. 

Fruit  Gro-wers'  Association.— The  following 
papers  will  be  read  at  the  Strawberry  conference;  to  be 
held  by  the  British  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  in  the 
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library  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  'Westmiiister,  on 
Friday,  June  2"  next,  at  5  p.m.,  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers 
in  the  chair:  "The  Origin  of  the  Cultivated  Straw- 
berry," by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd;  "The  Culture  of 
Garden  Strawberries,"  by  Mr.  John  Wright;  "The 
Culture  of  Strawberries  for  Market,"  by  Mr.  G.  Bun- 
yard  ;  "Seedling  Strawberries,"  by  "  Mr.  Thomas 
Laxton. 

Lycaste  tricolor,  introduced  from  Guatemala 
in  1852,  i.s  not  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
genus,  but  a  plant  in  fuU  bloom  at  Kew  will  show 
that  it  has  a  distinct  beauty.  It  is  very  free-flower- 
ing, the  flowers  each  borne  on  a  slender  peduncle 
coming  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  cluster- 
ing in  profusion  beneath  the  bold  leafage.  The 
sepals  are  light  brown,  tlie  petals  rose  colour— a 
happy  combination. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba.— I  have  at  last 
seen  this  rare  Ramondia  in  flower.  It  does  not 
quite  come  up  to  wliat  I  expected,  but  perhaps  I 
have  placed  too  high  a  standard.  I  e.xpected  to 
see  black  or  purple  stamens,  but  the  stamens  are 
yellow,  as  in  the  ordinary  form,  with  the  usual 
yellow  marks  at  the  base,  and  although  the  white 
petals  are  clear  enough,  I  still  prefer  tlie  type.  R. 
serbica  has  again  flowered,  and  still  I  do  not  see  its 
superiority  to  R.  pyrenaica. — D.  K. 

Inula  g-landulosa.— There  can  be  no  mistake 
as  to  the  value  of  this  as  a  border  plant,  and  al- 
though it  does  best  and  grows  strongest  on  a  heavy 
soil,  it  makes  a  grand  show  on  a  light  one  also. 
As  with  many  plants  of  a  like  habit,  the  best  effect 
is  always  obtained  by  leaving  it  alone.  If  amongst 
strong-growing  plants.  Ferns,  or  the  like,  so  much  the 
better,  as  then  the  flower-heads  do  not  get  splashed 
by  heavy  rains.  It  may  be  increased  by  division 
or  seeds,  the  latter  preferable  when  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Primula  suflfrutescens.- When  almost  all  the 
other  Primroses  are  past  tlieir  best  this  carries  on 
the  succession,  which  will  be  further  extended  a 
short  time  hence  by  its  near  ally  P.  Rusbyi.  The 
shrubby  Primrose,  P.  sufifrutesoens,  is  a  native  of 
California,  and  makes  a  charming  subject  for  the 
rockery  if  planted  on  a  dry,  exposed  position,  and 
the  stems  pegged  down  as  thev  run  along.  Just 
now  a  clump  of  it  at  Kew  forms  a  pretty  picture 
with  its  numerous  bunches  of  large  deep  rose-pink 
flowers.  They  remind  one  of  P.  rosea,  and,  coming 
as  they  do  at  this  late  season,  form  a  very  valuable 
acquisition  to  a  collection.  It  may  probably  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings ;  the  stems  look  as  if  they  would 
lend  themselves  to  this  mode  of  increase,  and  I 
am  trying  it. — D. 

Seedling  Carnation.— I  enclose  flowers  of  a 
seedling  Carnation.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  very 
free  flowering,  and  does  not  appear  to  split.  W' ill 
you  kindly  say  if  there  is  anything  new  about  it, 
or  give  me  the  name  of  the  one  most  like  it  ?  It  was 
greatly  admired  at  the  Truro  show  vesterday,  but 
no  one  could  give  it  a  name.  Unfortunately,  the 
plant  got  smashed  in  the  storms  of  Wednesday,  so 
that  the  flowers  are  much  washed  and  spoilt  — 
Sanguinea. 

*,*  A  pretty  flower,  but  we  prefer  the  self- 
coloured  varieties.     We  know  nothing  like  it.— Ed. 

The  Tree  Lupine  (Lupinus  arboreus).— A  bush 
in  Mr.  Thompson's  garden  at  Ipswich  of  the  yellow 
form  of  this  a  yard  high  and  nearly  as  much 
through,  studded  all  over  with  flowers,  shows  what 
a  lovely  thing  it  is.  It  is  certainly  the  prettiest 
species,  and  yet  the  least  popular,  being  very  rarely 
met  with  in  gardens.  Although  a  fine  plant  for  the 
average  border,  it  is  seen  to  better  advantage  when 
somewhat  elevated,  such  as  on  a  bank  where  it 
could  extend  and  dispose  its  branches  without 
need  of  tying,  which  however  carefully  done  robs 
it  of  some  of  its  gracefulness  and  charm.  It  can 
be  raised  from  seed  like  the  herbaceous  and  annual 
species,  but  seedlings  vary  in  colour,  and  as  the 
yellow  form  is  by  far  the  best,  it  is  advisable  to  in- 
crease it  by  cuttings,  which  strike  readily.  We 
have  some  nice  plants  that  will  flower  this  year 
from  seed  sown  in  an  open  sunny  border  in  fine  soil 
last  July.  The  plants  were  allowed  to  stand  where 
they  came  up  till  this  spring,  when  they  were 
transplanted  into  their  present  situation  in  a  raised 


border,  which  just  gives  the  desirable  elevation  for 
the  plant  to  display  its  charms  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Upon  low-lying,  wet,  and  cold  or  heavy  soils 
it  might  suffer  in  winter,  but  in  a  light,  warm  loam 
tliere  is  no  danger  of  this,  as  it  relishes  a  hot  light 
soil  and  will  probably  thrive  where  many  things 
would  fail. 

A  new  Water  Iiily  (Nymph^a  zanzibarensis 
flore-rubro).— According  to  a  note  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  It.evne  Horticole,  it  is  said  that  this 
charming  novelty,  which  will  certainly  rejoice 
lovers  of  aquatic  plants,  has  been  obtained  in  the 
Carlsruhe  Botanic  Garden  by  Mr.  Graebener.  It  is 
a  hybrid  between  Nympha3a  dentata  and  N.  zanzi- 
barensis. The  flower,  large  and  very  elegant,  is  of 
a  beautiful  deep  vinous-rose  colour,  the  centre 
golden-yellow. 

Sikkim  Cowslip  (Primula  sikkimensis).— I  am 
sending  a  few  fine  spikes  of  the  exquisite  Primula 
sikkimensis,  now  fine  here  grouped  in  a  half  shady 
and  moist  bit  of  soil.  I  never  saw  it  so  strong  and 
good  before.  A  bed  of  blue  Meconopsis  is  just  now 
beginning  to  be  lovely,  and  the  Pinks  and  Carna- 
tions are  taking  to  the  tops  of  our  old  grey  walls 
very  well  it  la  Chiiteau  Gaillard.  Edelweiss  is  also 
vigorous,  bright,  and  silvery  on  limestone  wall  tops, 
and  has  been  much  admired.— F.  W.  Burbidge. 

*,*  Noble  flowers  of  the  Sikkim  Primrose  ;  the 
flowers  over  an  inch  across,  the  stalks  just  upon  2 
feet  high,  with  very  large  heads  of  flowers.— Ed. 

Cattleyas  from  Timperley.  —  I  have  sent 
you  some  flowers,  all  of  which  I  consider  very 
good  varieties.  You  will  find  a  spike  of  Lrelia  puf- 
purata  (the  late  Rev.  Boscawen's  variety)  wliich, 
I  think,  is  the  best  of  all  the  forms  of  L.  pur- 
purata.  We  have  now  six  more  spikes,  each  car- 
rying five  flowers :  we  have  had  seven  flowers 
on  a  spike.  Tlie  flowers  of  C'attleya  Sanderiana 
I  consider  of  very  fine  colour.  I  have  also  en- 
closed eight  blooms  of  Cattleya  Mossia;,  all  very 
distinct,  I  consider.  I  hope  the  box  will  reach 
you  safely.- J.  Holmes,  The  Gardens,  I'icliering 
Lodije,  Tiniperle)/,  Cheshire. 

*.*  A  very  beautiful  gathering.  The  spike  of 
La;lia  puqjurata  (Boscawen's  variety)  carried  five 
flowers  of  large  size  and  beautifully  marked— the 
finest  variety  of  this  we  have  seen.  The  spike  of 
Cattleya  Sanderianaalso  carried  five  flowers  of  large 
size  and  very  highly  coloured— certainly  a  very 
fine  form. — Ed. 

Thalictrum  Delavayi,  now  nicely  in  flower 
on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  seems  to  open  up  quite  a 
new  field  for  this  charming  genus.  Of  the  species 
in  cultivation  there  are  only  a  few  grown  for  the 
sake  of  their  flowers,  such  as  T.  aquilegifolium, 
glaucum,  &c.,  and  in  these  cases  the  stamens  only 
form  the  ornamental  part.  Most  of  the  others, 
such  as  T.  minus  adianfifolium  and  others  are 
grown  for  their  efi'ective  foliage  alone,  and  very 
beautiful  subjects  they  are  for  either  rockery  or 
border.  T.  Delavayi,  a  native  of  Yun-nan,  China, 
wascoUected  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bearsi 
and  was  first  raised  in  the  Paris  Botanic  Gardens 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  If  it  differs  at  all  from  the 
T.  Chelidoni  of  the  Himalayas,  it  must  be  very  little, 
that  rare  species,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  tallying 
in  almost  every  particular  with  T.  Delavayi.  There 
may,  however,  be  technical  differences,  though  as 
garden  plants  they  may  be  considered  of  equal 
value.  The  outer  segments,  which  in  the  others 
are  generally  inconspicuous  and  of  a  green  or 
yellowish  colour,  are  in  T.  Delavayi  well  developed. 
They  are  of  a  fine  red-purple,  each  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  produced  fairly  plentifully  on 
graceful  stalks.  The  foliage  and  stems,  of  a  glau- 
cous purple,  are  very  effective,  the  former  resem- 
bling an  Adiantum  as  much  as  that  of  the  form  of 
T.  minus  does.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  highly  orna- 
mental, and  only  requires  to  be  known  to  become  a 
general  favourite. — K. 

A  fine'variety  of  the  Sacred  'Water  Lily 

of  Egypt  is  Nyiiiplirea  Lotus  var.  rubra  ;  but  there 
are  two  forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Water  Lily 
house  at  Kew,  the  best  having  flowers  richer  in  col- 
our than  the  ordinary  type  and  measuring  7i 
inches  across.     These  huge  Lilies  make  a  brilliant 


show  in  a  large  tank  or  pond  under  glass,  and  a 
house  devoted  to  them  gives  much  interest,  as  there 
are  remarkable  richness  and  purity  of  colours  in  a 
good  selection.  Besides  N.  Lotus  rubra  there  are 
also  in  bloom  the  creamy-white  N.  stellata  albi- 
flora,  brightened  by  a  rich  yellow  centre;  N.  s. 
Berlin  variety,  a  charming  pale  blue  flower,  giving 
a  constant  succession  of  bloom ;  N.  odorata  sul- 
phurea,  yellow,  deep  orange  centre  ;  N.  pygma;a,  a 
small  pure  white-flowered  kind,  very  pretty,  and  a 
cross  between  this  and  alba,  white,  and  the  yellow 
N.  tuberosa  flavescens,  illustrated  by  a  coloured 
plate  in  The  Garden,  March  31,  1888,  under  the 
name  of  N.  Jlarliacea.  It  blooms  well  under  glass, 
but  the  heat  required  for  the  tropical  species  seems 
to  induce  an  unnaturally  vigorous  growth.  N.  gi- 
gantea  is  in  flower,  but  to  prevent  a  mistaken  no- 
tion of  its  size,  this  name  should  be  changed. 
There  is  nothing  "  gigantea  "  about  it  now  that  we 
have  such  big-flowered  later  introductions. 

Gladiolus  segetus  has  been  unusually  fine 
this  season,  especially  on  gravelly  soils,  in  which 
it  seems  to  do  much  better  than  in  those  of  a  clayey 
nature.  However  much  one  may  doubt  the  hardi- 
ness of  other  species,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
this  one.  It  seems  within  the  last  few  years  to  be 
cropping  up  everywhere,  and  promises  fair  to  be- 
come a  weed,  though  from  its  beauty  one  that  may 
be  easily  tolerated.  Whole  colonies  of  young  corms 
are  formed  round  the  old  one  annually,  and  if  these 
are  taken  offand  properly  cared  for  they  will  flower 
the  second  year.  Unless  for  purposes  of  propaga- 
tion it  need  not  be  lifted  at  all,  and  if  left  alone  it 
will  soon  form  large  tufts.  The  flowers  are  as  large 
as  those  of  G.  Colvillei,  the  spikes  larger,  producing 
more  flowers  of  a  rich  magenta-purple,  and  forming 
very  efl'ective  groups  in  the  mixed  border. 

Achimenes  tubiflora  is  a  lovely  indoor  flower, 
one  of  those  unusually  choice  things  that  should  be 
in  every  stove,  even  the  smallest.  There  was  a  group 
of  this  plant  in  full  beauty  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  from  several  specimens 
of  it  together  one  can  see  its  distinct  and  beautiful 
character.  The  leaves  are  abundant,  quite  Sage- 
like in  appearance,  hairy,  and  of  the  deepest  green, 
a  contrast  to  the  flowers.  These  are  borne  rather 
widely  apart  on  tall  slender  stems,  each  with  a  long 
tube  about  2  inches  in  length,  pale  sulphur  or  rose 
on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  the  expanded  portion 
snow-white,  whilst  there  is  a  sweet  fragrance  to  add 
to  the  value  of  this  Achimenes.  Its  elegance,  robust- 
ness, and  profusion  of  white  blooms  should  make 
it  a  favourite  in  gardens. 

Flowers  from  Battle  Abbey.— I  have  sent 
you  a  few  flowers  cut  from  plants  which  have  been 
growing  for  many  years  in  the  gi-ounds  of  Battle 
Abbey.  Among  those  plants  I  noted  are  the  fol- 
lowing, and  all  seemed  in  excellent  health  and  were 
quite  at  home  :  Arundinaria  falcata,  10  feet  high 
and  12  feet  through,  was  very  fine,  growing  at  the 
end  of  the  little  lake  near  the  Abbey.  Behind 
this  Bambusa  was  a  bed  20  feet  in  diameter  filled 
with  Azalea  indica  alba  and  A.  Fielder's  White.  The 
Azaleas  had  been  planted  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  they  flower  freely  every  season.  Stauntonia 
latifolia,  30  feet  high,  under  the  terrace  walls  is 
grand.  Ceanothus  dentatus,  20  feet  liigh,  is  a  sheet 
of  blue,  as  you  can  see  from  the  specimens  sent. 
Choisya  ternata,  10  feet  high  and  15  feet  through, 
is  a  mass  of  flowers.  Acacia  dealbata  is  also  very 
fine.  Escallonia  montevidensis,  with  its  pure  white 
flowers,  is  quite  at  home,  growing  to  a  height  of 
20  feet  by  20  feet  through.  Vallota  purpurea  is 
doing  well  in  a  border  in  front  of  a  wall,  and  Mr. 
Burgoyne  tells  me  that  this  and  the  Agapanthus 
flower  freely  every  year.  Salvia  patens  has  stood 
many  winters,  and  is  now  flowering  freely.  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  planted  out  eight  years  ago,  is  in 
perfect  health,  and  is  now  developing  a  new  set  of 
fronds.  Lapageria  rosea  has  made  shoots  each  G 
feet  to  10  feet  long.  Chamferops  humilis,  Dracaena 
indivisa,  and  Aralia  Sieboldi  are  all  in  perfect 
health,  whilst  Tropjcolum  polyphyllum  and  Habro- 
thamnus  fascicularis  are  one  mass  of  flower.— J. 
Don,  XoUlnffham. 

*„*  An   interesting    assortment    from    this  :old 
Sussex  gaiden.— Ed. 
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THE  WATER  FAIKY  FLOWER. 
Our  illustration  represents  a  form  of  Narcis- 
sus Tazetta,  rather  extensively  grown  in 
China  as  a  new  year's  flower.  Although 
more  usually  grown  in  howls  or  basins  of 
water  and  stones,  it  is  also  amenable  to  out- 
door culture,  as  shoAvn  by  our  engraving, 
which  represents  a  bold  mass  in  one  of  the 
public  gardens  in  Hong-Kong.  I  am  not, 
however,  aware  of  this  variety  having  been 
tested  out  of  doors  in  this  country  on  any  ex- 
tended scale,  and  do  not  think  it  would  ever 
equal  such  varieties  as  Soleil  d'Or,  Grand 
Monarquo,  and  other  well-known  Dutch 
kinds  for  this  purpose.  The  chief  value  of  the 
Chinese  form  consists  in  its  rapid  growth  and 
precocity  of  blossoming  as  cultivated  in  a 
warm  sitting-room  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  If  good  sound  bulbs  are  ob- 
tained about  Christmas  time,  they  will  flower 


under  various  names,  such   as    Sacred   Chi-  i  roots  bloom  in  from  five  to  seven  weeks  after 
ncse     Lily,     Good    Luck    Lily,     &c.,    and   planting.  F.  W.  L. 

one    result    was    that    some    of    the     pur- 1  — 

cha.sers  were  a  little  disappointed  when  SPECIES  OF  SOLANUM  AT  MORTOLA. 
they  found  that  the  plant  was  really  not  a  Among  the  many  stories  told  of  witty  or  curious 
I>ily  at  all,  but  simply  a  form  of  Narcissus  criticisms  regarding  Mr.  Haubury's  famous  gar- 
very  much  like  those  that  have  long  been  den,  there  is  one  which,  at  tlie  present  moment, 
forced  in  pots  in  greenhouses  or  grown  in  the  I/™  S^^'^  *"  ^^  ^^^^  to  recall.  A  lady  visitor, 
open-air  "ardens  '  ^"^''  wandering  with  more  than  ordinarily  ob- 

.  '  servant  eyes  about  the  various  paths,  ventured 

The  main  point  of  distinction  is  that  the   on  the   hypothesis  that  "  everytliing    she  had 
Chinese   bulbs  seem  to  have  been  specially   seen  was  either  a  Solanum  or  a  Senccio."    Per 


cultivated  for  culture  in  bowls  of  stones  and 
water,  and  they  grow  as  so  treated  very 
rapidly.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  finer 
kinds  of  Dutch  Narcissus  Tazetta  might  also 
be  grown  in  water  and  stones  ;  but  my  expe- 
rience, after  due  trial  side  by  side  with 
Chinese  roots,  is  that  they  are  far  less  pre- 
cocious. The  best  results  were  given  by 
Italian  grown  roots  of  N.  papyraceus,  but 
even  these  were  weeks  behindhand. 


haps  tliis  assertion  was  really  no  more  flattering 
than  true,  yet  I  welcome  it  as  aftording  a  text 
for  a  few  remarks. 

If  wo  turn  to  the  "Prodroraus"  of  De  Candolle 
we  there  find  that  these  genera,  to  which  our 
authority  has  referred,  number  in  the  one  case 
over  900  species,  and  in  tlie  other  close  upon 
600.  I  therefore  hasten  to  dispel  the  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Haubury  has  specialised  on  eitlier  one 
or  the  other,  and  given  up  La  Mortola  to  a 
struggle  for  existence  among  1500  weedy  allies 
of  the  Potato   and  of  the  Groundsel. 


A  gi-oup  of  the  Water  Fairy  Flower  in  a  garden  at  H 

sent  by 


in  the  sunny  window  of  a  warm  room  in 
about  six  weeks  after  planting.  The  method 
I  have  for  the  past  two  years  adopted  with 
success  is  as  follows :  The  bulbs  are  totally 
immersed  in  bowls  of  gravel  and  stones  and 
covered  with  tepid  water.  Some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  swelling  or  expansion 
of  the  bulbs,  and  the  tepid  water  should  be 
replaced  by  a  fresh  supply  every  day  if  the 
quickest  and  best  results  are  desired.  Bulbs 
so  treated  will  produce  from  five  to  ten 
spikes  of  about  six  flowers  each,  and  are 
very  handsome  and  fragrant  when  in 
bloom.  After  flowering  the  roots  may 
be  thrown  away  ;  at  least  all  those  I  tried 
to  perpetuate  by  planting  them  outside 
after  flowering  have  died.  Of  course  freshly 
received  bulbs  planted  out  in  the  open-air 
borders  or  in  beds  before  being  subjected 
to  the  exhausting  water  treatment  might  do 
much  better. 

During  the  past  season  a  good  many  bulbs 
of    this    variety   were    imported    and    sold 


-    --   He  has 

Another   peculiar  point  about  the  Chinese    contented  himself  with  half  a  hundred  from  the 

former  genus,  and  little  more  than  a  score 
of  the  latter.  Such  a  modest  total  of  fifty 
among  the  three  or  four  thousand  species 
collected  together  in  the  garden  would 
appear  then  to  refute  utterly  tlie  quotation 
with  which  I  opened  my  renuirks,  but 
rather  than  condemn  our  authority  for 
lack  (if  precision,  I  would  commend  her 
criticism  for  its  bold  artistic  vigour  and 
appreciation.  Amid  so  overwhelming  a 
wealth  of  plaots  the  ordinary  mind  is  at 
first  almost  staggered  ;  this  critic,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  boldly  exercised  her 
powers  of  discernment,  and  impressed  us 
clearly  with  the  fact  that  amongst  the  most 
striking  ornaments  are  those  of  the  Solanum 
group. 

It  is  quality  of  display  which  has  at- 
tracted, not  quantity,  for  I  would  premise 
that  such  highly  decorative  plants  as 
lochroma  tubulosum,  I.  coccineum,  Datura 
arborea,  D.  miniata,  the  many  species  of 
Oestrum,  Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  <tc.,  are 
recognised  as  of  the  great  alUance  of  the 
Solanum,  and,  except  for  purposes  of  cata- 
loguing, to  be  called  by  that  name.  At  cer- 
tain seasons,  notably  in  the  last  months  of 
the  year,  the  display  from  these  plants  is  so 
roots  is  their  free-floM-ering  character,  and  tlie  marked  that  undoubtedly  they  bear  the  palm, 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  bulb  diverges  But  comparisons  are  ever  odious,  and  whilst  at 
t  ,       ,,         ii     1  1  a  -1         „  one  time  a  visitor  may  well  be  most  enamoured  of 

laterally  as  the  leaves  and  flower-spikes  emerge   "      "        ■  o  i  t        ii       •<.   •    n 

.,,•',,,         ^        ^      .  '.      .,  °     the  Senecio  or  Solanum,  at  another  it   is  the 

from  the  bulb  coats  or  tunica;.  Again,  the  outer  salvia,  the  Mesembryanthemum,  the  Genista, 
or  lateral  oflsets  or  blooming  centres  always  the  Echium,  the  Aloe,  the  Anemone,  or,  indeed, 
flower  earlier  than  the  central  ones.  It  is  to  the  Rose  that  draws  all  his  attention,  and 
bo  desired  that  we  may  obtain  more  exact  remains  with  him  as  the  chief  memory  of  a 
information  as  to  the  culture  or  production  of  paradise  of  flowers.  Having  been  so  eulogised, 
these  roots  in  China.     Al.^o,  it  would  be  inte-   'i'"l    perhaps    because    they  do    attract    with 

rPstincT  to  heir  the  nractical  exiierience  of  Mver-failing  delight  for  a  longer  period  than 
lestmg   to    neai    the    practical  expei  ence  ol   ^^^^^.     ,^^     j  ^^^j^,^  j^  ^^..^^  ^^^^^^^   ^ 

those  who  may  have  experimented  with  these  ^^^^  ^^  y,g  „jojg  conspicuous  among  the  col- 
imported  roots  in  the  open  air  of  our  English  lection  grown  here  in  the  open  air.  Perhaps 
gardens.  !  tlie  size  of  some  of  these  species  surprises  us 

Our  engraving  shows  plainly  how  free  and  the  most,  as  in  the  days  when  S.  giganteum 
handsome  this  variety  is  as  grown  in  a  bold  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  English 
group  or  mass  in  a  Chinese  garden,  but  I  gardeners  as  a  species  remarkable  on  account 
?  ,.  ^      .,  1       1       i  -ir  1      -L  i  of   its  dimensions,   said   to  attain  a  height   of 

believe  its  real  value  to  us  will  be  its  preco-  ^^  ^^^^  j^  j^^  ^^  country,  with  a  trunk  the 
city  and  easy  culture  m  bowls  of  water  m  a  thickness  of  a  man's  arm  !  At  La  Mortola,  S. 
warm  and  sunny  sitting-room.  Given  these  j  giganteum  is  a  low-growing  tree,  being  where 
advantages,  and  fresh  warm  or  tepid  water ,  broadest  perhaps  25  feet  across,  and  almost 
(GO"  to  75°)  every  evening,  I  have  proved  ,  larger  than  the  above  dimensions  would  have 
that  tlie  growth  produced  averages  half  an  '  us  picture  it  ;  the  trunk  at  a  distance  of  1  foot 
inch   every  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  the  '  from  the  ground  measured  IG  inches  in  circum- 
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ference.  S.  Warsoewiczi  attains  even  greater 
proportions,  spreading  more  from  the  base  in 
several  large  branches.  These  tree-like  forms 
are  useful  with  their  persistent  foliage  ;  their 
flowers  are  interesting  rather  than  showy,  but 
I  think  their  special  attraction  lies  in  the 
tact  that  they  are  tree.s,  or  almost  trees.  Great 
variation  in  size  always  attracts  attention  with 
especial  readiness.  At  once  we  say  that  we 
never  expected  to  see  the  Potato  so  substantial, 
nor  the  Groundsel  rearing  stiff  and  woody 
branches  high  in  air.  But  in  a  garden  such  as 
this,  a.s  in  Nature,  the  traveller  has  driven  home 
to  him  these  great  facts  regarding  extreme  di- 
versity of  habit  with  identity  of  floral  structure. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  sees  in  Euphorbia  abys- 
sinica,  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  previous  article, 
in  Senecio  precox,  and  in  Solanum  gigauteum 
the  same  forces  of  Nature  expressed.  There  is 
the  same  response  on  the  part  of  the  plant  to 
its  surrounding.?,  and  according  to  its  environ- 
ment it  may  grow  into  a  tree  or  into  a  creeping 
herb. 

As  aflFording  an  extreme  contrast  with  these 
substantial  species,  S.  jasminoides  maybe  men- 
tioned as  a  graceful  twining  plant  with  clusters 
of  white-lilac  flowers  and  dark  purple  foliage. 
Very  attractive  does  this  species  appear  when 
judiciously  placed,  so  as  to  cover  old  walls  and 
steep  rocky  places.  The  general  habit  of  S. 
sisymbrifolium,  equally  with  its  profusion  of 
light  blue  flowers  and  small  red  prickly  fruit, 
render  it  worthy  of  notice  here.  In  a  garden 
where  diy  exposed  places  are  far  from  rare, 
such  a  low-£crowing  plant,  with  its  spreading 
branches  of  light-coloured,  prickly,  much  divided 
leaves,  has  a  high  value.  Of  much  diff'erent 
appearance,  yet  useful  also  on  account  of  its 
easy  culture  in  damper  place.s,  is  the  Australian 
species,  S.  laciniatum,  with  its  rich  dark  green 
leaves  and  showy  purple  flowers.  It  grows 
either  as  a  taller  gracefully-branched  shrub, 
when  competing  with  Acacias  or  other  trees, 
or  it  may  appear  as  a  dense  mass  of  compact 
foliage,  suited  well  to  fill  up  some  gap  or 
corner. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  readiness  with  which 
many  species  of  this  genus  adapt  themselves  to 
dry,  sun-scorched  places,  or,  I  should  say  with 
more  exactitude,  the  preference  shown  for  dry 
exposed  places,  is  a  very  essential  recommenda- 
tion. Especially  is  this  so  when  such  a  prefer- 
ence is  accompanied  with  highly  decorative  foli- 
age, as  we  may  find  in  S.  marginatum.  The 
bluish-white  tinge  of  the  large,  sinuate-lobed 
leaves,  the  white  of  the  under  surfaces  and  of 
the  more  protected  younger  leaves,  against 
which  the  large  golden  fruits  show  to  great  ad- 
vantage, the  stunly,  yet  attractive  habit,  combine 
to  give  this  species  the  foremost  jilace  in  the 
opinion  of  some.  Certainly  when  we  may  see 
specimens  here  grouped  in  rockwork  bordering 
a  handsome  flight  of  steps — where  a  little  stiff- 
ness is  in  demand — we  would  hesitate  to  dis- 
countenance its  claims. 

The  large  and  often  deeply-lobed  leaves  of 
several  of  the  species  are  doubly  attractive  by 
reason  of  the  decorative  manner  in  which  they 
are  grouped  together,  as  the  crowns  of  young, 
often  velvety,  leaves  unfold.  The  irregularity 
in  the  size  and  position  of  the  rosettes  of  leaves 
grouped  in  a  decorative  way  upon  the  stiff  or 
more  graceful  branches,  the  warlike  spiny  cha- 
racter of  stems,  leaves,  and  even  fruit  in  some 
instances,  are  all  additional  points  of  interest  in 
these  favourites.  The  flowers  are  not  often  so 
conspicuous  or  plentifully  produced  as  is  th.e 
case  in  some  of  the  previouslj  mentioned  allies 
of  the  genus  Solanum.  Those,  liowever,  who 
admire    the    clusters   of    the   ordinary   Potato 


would  find  pleasure  enough  in  the  difierent  modi- 
fications of  their  shape  and  arrangement  as  seen 
on  the  trees,  or  upon  the  straggling  bushes  of 
their  relations  here.  The  fruit,  however,  is 
remarkably  decorative  in  certain  species,  in 
none  more  so  than  in  a  variety  of  S.  ciliatum 
(named  macrocarjia  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin),  a 
coloured  drawing  of  which,  by  the  kindne.ss 
of  Miss  Haubury,  I  send  in  the  hope  that 
your  readers  may  see  it  reproduced  in  a 
succeeding  number  of  The  Garden.  The 
medium  size  of  this  intensely  scarlet  fruit, 
which  measures  Ih  inches  in  diameter,  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  extreme  profusion  in 
which  they  are  produced  in  pairs  or  singly  upon 
the  wiry,  straggling,  spinous  branches.  Tlie 
single  bush,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  which  has 
this  year  attracted  so  much  attention,  is  made 
more  conspicuous  by  being  tied  up  by  the  gar- 
deners so  as  to  appear  when  erect  of  a  height  of 
4  feet  or  thereabouts.  Its  rich,  glossy,  strongly- 
veined  leaves  are  in  themselves  decorative,  but 
the  many  score  of  globular  fruits,  borne  so  per- 
sistently, show  out  with  exceeding  brilliance 
against  these,  or  against  a  dark  background  of 
Acacia,  in  the  .shade  of  which  it  here  thrives. 
No  other  fruit  approaches  this  in  brilliancy  ; 
its  smooth,  as  contrasted  with  a  shining,  exterior 
renders  it  more  unique. 

Although  especially  admiring  this  new  variety 
of  S.  ciliatum,  I  cannot  pass  by  without  re- 
mark tlie  liighly  attractive  golden  fruits  of  S. 
marginatum,  the  larger  ones  of  S.  acanthodes, 
or  the  ricli  profusion  of  small  "Apples  of 
Sodom"  seen  on  S.  sodom.-eum.  In  the  last 
instance  the  smaller-lobed  shining  leaves  and 
the  shrubby  habit  draw  considerable  attention 
also.  S.  botaceum,  with  its  richly-coloured 
oblong  fruits,  is  also  very  much  admired.  S. 
pseudo-capsicum,  surpassed  by  its  more  stately 
or  magnificent  relations,  is  not  so  highly  valued 
here  as  it  justly  is  with  you. 

Perhaps,  in  conclusion,  I  may  emphasise 
the  fact,  amongst  the  many  I  have  alluded  to 
in  regard  to  these  attractive  plants,  that  the 
fruits  persist  for  so  long  a  time.  From  October 
to  the  present  time,  or  for  more  than  six 
mouths,  these  species  have  been  delighting  all 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  many 
treasures  of  La  Mortola,  with  their  so  persistent 
golden  or  scarlet  fruits  and  their  handsome, 
most  decorative  leaves.  Philip  Sewell. 


Columbines. — The  blooming  season  of  this 
charming  race  of  flowers,  so  varied  in  form  and 
colour,  has  arrived,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen  there 
is  no  finer  white  kind  than  the  Munstead  Giant.  I 
have  a  group  of  about  fifty  two-year-old  plants  of 
it,  and  they  have  formed  for  several  weeks  past  a 
fine  mass  of  colour.  In  habit  this  Columbine  re- 
sembles the  old  race  of  this  flower,  and  there  is 
consequently  nothing  miffy  or  tender  about  it,  a 
very  great  point  of  merit,  seeing  that  many  of  the 
beautiful  hybrid  forms  are  so  liable  to  die  out  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  this  I  find  being  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  purer  tints.  The  form  of 
the  blooms  would  seem  to  point  to  hybrid  origin, 
and  I  am  the  more  convinced  that  this  is  tlie  case, 
as  I  have  some  plants  in  bloom  of  a  new  strain 
raised  in  tlie  north,  and  which  is  said  to  be  be- 
tween tlie  newer  kinds  and  the  best  of  the  common 
forms  of  vulgaris.  Among  them  is  one  that  appears 
to  be  identical  with  Munstead  Giant.  This  strain 
has  been  distributed  by  a  Manchester  firm  with  em- 
phatic recommendation  under  the  name  of  Plant's 
hybrid.  The  flowers  are  said  to  have  caused  a  sensa- 
tion when  exliibited,  but  although  they  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  distinct,  showing  traces  of  their  hybrid 
origin,  I  think  tlieir  beauty  has  not  been  exagge- 
rated, as  they  are  very  varied  in  colour,  and  in  con- 
stitution they  seem  to  be  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
common  garden  forms,  which  have  evidently  been 
the    seed-bearers.     Whoever    values     Columbines 


should  give  these  a  trial,  for  they  evidently  have 
sufficient  vigour  to  do  well  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil. — J.  C,  Byfleet. 


BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING  OUT  IN  THE  OPEN 
AIR. 

Of  late  years  the  tuberous-rooted  section  of  Be- 
gonias has  been  used  far  more  extensively  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  with  good  effect  and  a  pleasing 
change.  I  well  remember  when  B.  Veitchi  was 
first  introduced,  but  who  then  would  have  thought 
it  possible  that  such  great  strides  should  have  been 
made  ?  Thanks,  however,  to  the  hybridiser,  we 
have  now  an  excellent  type  of  plant  in  the  present 
strains  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  that  is  well 
suited  for  planting  out,  being  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
flower-spikes  clear  of  the  foliage,  yet  not  too  strag- 
gling. I  have  noted  for  several  years  that  it  hardly 
matters  wliat  the  weather  may  be  during  the  sum- 
mer. Begonias  always  seem  to  luxuriate  and  make 
a  good  display.  No  doubt  they  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  a  sliowery  season,  but  hot  dry  weather 
hardly  aflfects  them  if  a  little  extra  attention  be 
given  in  respect  to  watering.  My  practice  is  to 
sprinkle  them  overhead  in  warm  weather  nearly 
pverj-  afternoon  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  oS  the  beds. 
Tills  refreshes  the  plants  and  keeps  them  in  good 
condition.  Tliese  Begonias  do  not  like  a  hot  dry 
soil ;  moisture  at  the  root,  with  the  soil  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  appears  to  me  to  suit  them  well.  After 
they  are  planted  out  the  first  week  in  June,  my 
practice  is  to  carpet  the  bed  with  a  dwarf-growing 
plant  of  some  kind.  The  Begonias,  of  course,  are 
never  crowded  togetlier  like  ordinary  bedding 
plants,  but  allowed  plenty  of  room  between  each 
plant,  so  that  each  may  be  seen  to  advantage. 
Sometimes  I  use  as  a  carpet  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifoHum  variegatum,  at  others  either  Sedum 
glaucura  or  S.  acre.  Either  of  these  succulents 
aids  in  keeping  the  soil  both  moist  and  cool.  Beds 
thus  treated  do  not  dry  up  nearly  so  much, 
these  carpeting  plants  acting  more  as  a  mulch- 
ing as  applied  to  kitchen  garden  crops 
tlian  anything  else.  The  water,  when  applied, 
trickles  down  through  them,  and  is  not  easily 
evaporated,  but  remains  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  roots.  My  practice  is  to  remove  the  tubers 
from  the  beds  when  the  first  sufficiently  severe 
autumnal  frost  has  marred  their  beauty.  I  then 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  allow  the  tops  to 
dry  off,  thinking  this  better  than  cutting  off  any 
portion  at  the  time.  In  a  few  weeks  the  tops  can 
all  be  removed  ;  then  a  good  top-dressing  of  Cocoa 
fibre  refuse  is  applied  3  inches  or  4  inches  in  thick- 
ness. This  of  itself  will  keep  out  a  good  deal  of 
frost,  but  as  a  safeguard  the  frame  is  covered  up 
well  both  at  the  sides  and  over  the  glass  when  any 
danger  is  apprehended.  Thus  the  tubers  keep  very 
well  through  the  -nintcr  until  required  in  the  spring 
for  re-starting  into  growth.  This  is  generally  done 
in  March,  tlie  bulbs  being  all  examined  and  then 
placed  into  boxes,  as  used  for  Celery,  &c.  If  re- 
moved to  a  vinery  in  work  they  soon  show  signs  of 
growth,  and  are.  when  fairly  started,  gradually 
hardened  ofi:  till  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  is 
all  that  is  needful.  Early  in  May  the  bulbs  are 
planted  out  into  a  cold  frame  with  a  north  aspect. 
Here  thej'  grow  luxuriantly  and  root  freely,  so  that 
when  removed  to  the  beds  they  come  up  with  large 
balls  and  hardly  ever  suffer  when  finally  planted 
for  the  summer.  Pots  are  never  used  for  them, 
not  even  for  seedlings  of  the  first  year  after 
they  leave  the  pans  into  which  they  were  pricked 
off  when  large  enough  to  handle.  A  batch  of  young 
plants  is  worked  on  every  j'ear  to  supply  any  va- 
cancies caused  by  decay  of  the  older  bulbs.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  bottom-heat  towards  the  end  of 
January,  and  when  well  up  into  the  first  rough 
leaves  the  seedlings  are  grown  on  rather  more 
steadily,  are  eventually  pricked  off  into  a  frame, 
and  afterwards  planted  out  in  beds  by  themselves 
for  the  first  season.  Single  varieties  are  preferable 
to  the  double  ones  for  planting  out,  and  named 
kinds  are  not  necessary  for  making  a,  good  display. 
Of  the  evergreen  or  shrubby  kinds,  one  of  the  best 
is  Princess  Beatrice,  which  flowers  most  profusely, 
its  numerous  lilossoms  of  ,a  pinkish  white  making 
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quite  a  distinct  effect.  The  best  way  to  propagate 
it  is  by  division,  as  cuttings  do  not,  although  they 
strike  freely,  make  bushy  plants.  Ascotensis  is 
another  useful  kind  of  tall  growth,  with  coral-red 
flowers  freely  produced.  This  kind  strikes  and 
makes  good  plants  from  cuttings  for  any  purpose 
the  same  season.  J.  H. 


Pseonies. — Although  boxes  and  clusters  o£  cut 
Pffiony  flowers  make  a  brave  show,  yet  they  wear  a 
very  indifferent  aspect  to  what  is  presented  on  the 
growing  plants.  I  saw  them  in  wonderfully  fine 
form  at  Dropmore  the  other  day,  huge  individual 
plants  in  all  directions,  but  specially  effective  by 
scores  in  the  quaint  old  flower  garden  there.  I 
noted  but  three  or  four  of  the  common  Paionies, 
crimson,  rose,  pink,  and  fiesli-white.  Plants  carry- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty  large  double  flowers  were 
indeed  beautiful.  The  Moutan  Pieonies  in  bloom 
with  their  large,  loose,  semi-d'ouble  flowers  were 
rather  poor  in  my  estimation  as  compared  with  the 
grand  herliaceous  forms.  Although  the  flowers  are 
so  big  anil  double,  yet  they  are  in  no  sense  lumpy 
nor  formal.  The  petals  are  not  densely  set,  whilst 
beyond  a  certain  irregularity  of  form  the  edges  are 
much  laciniated.  The  fine  old  crimson  and  the 
soft  beautiful  rose  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  all,  and 
when  at  their  best  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
hardy  border  plants  can  excel  them  for  beauty. 
Not  only  are  these  Pseonies  very  hardy,  but  they  are 
remarkably  enduring.  Such  free  doing  things  de- 
serve encouragement,  because  they  always  give  for 
but  little  trouble  plenty  of  fine  flowers  and  hand- 
some clusters  of  leafage.  Happily,  too,  the  Preony 
is  too  large  flowered  to  be  favoured  for  cutting  for 
ordinary  use,  and  the  plants  also  seem  im- 
pervious to  fungoid  or  other  enemies. — A.  D. 

Aquilegias. — What  a  great  variety  of  pretty 
things  is  to  lie  found  in  a  good  strain  of  single 
garden  forms.  I  dislike  the  doubles  as  being  so  in- 
elegant and  stiff.  Some  of  the  finest  of  the  garden 
varieties  run  the  best  species  and  hybrids  close  for 
lightness  and  grace,  only  needing  the  long  spurs  to 
make  them  all  that  can  be  desired.  These  mixed 
forms  are  earlier  blooming  than  most  of  the  species, 
the  pretty,  but  somewhat  miffy  cserulea  being  the 
earliest  of  the  latter.  These  garden  varieties  give 
a  pure  white  form,  which  is,  so  far  as  colour  is  con- 
cerned, much  purer  than  is  the  white  form  of 
chrysantha  sent  us  from  Germany  as  I  have  seen 
it,  but  I  must  wait  until  I  have  bloomed  a  batch  of 
seedlings  next  year  ere  I  pronounce  a  further 
opinion.  A  cross  made  a  few  years  since  between 
chrysantha  and  a  pure  white  garden  form  resulted 
in  the  production  of  a  cross-bred  variety,  the  sepals 
of  which  were  cliiefly  rose-tinted,  and  the  corolla 
lemon-yellow.  Tlie  finest  cross  witlumt  doubt  is 
the  product  of  fertilising  chrysantha  with  CKrulea, 
the  blue  and  white  variety  resulting  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  finest  of  all  the 
Aquilegias.  This  blooms  midway  between  ca;rulea 
and  chrysantha,  and  is  a  remarkably  robust  grower 
and  free  bloomer.  In  the  garden  forms  pale  blue 
and  purplish  blue  are  very  jjleasing.  So  also  are 
blue  and  white  and  red  and  white  forms.  The 
Carnation  striped  variety  is  a  poor  thing.  Aqui- 
legias are  seen  in  their  beauty  chiefly  when  in 
strong  plants  some  two  or  three  years  old.  They 
like  our  strong  clay  soil  thoroughly,  and  well  re- 
pay good  culture. — .\. 

Lilium  umbellatum.  —This  is  a  garden  name 
for  a  group  of  Lilies  by  many  authorities  regarded 
as  hybrids  between  the  Siberian  L.  davuricum  and 
the  common  Orange  Lily  (L.  croceum),  though  by 
some  they  are  classed  as  varieties  of  L.  davuricum. 
Whatever  their  origin,  these  forms  of  L.  umbella- 
tum are  very  showy  at  the  present  time,  and  one 
great  point  in  their  favour  is,  that  they  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  in  no  way  particular  as  to  soil, 
though  they  seem  to  do  best  in  an  open  sandy  loam, 
that  is  thoroughly  well  drained  and  at  the  same 
time  not  parched  up  during  the  summer.  L.  um- 
bellatum has  a  stout  stem  plentifully  furnished 
with  leaves,  and  bearing  an  open  head  or  cluster  of 
cup-shaped  blossoms,  generally  of  a  red  or  orange- 
red  tint.  Among  the  best  varieties  are  grandi- 
florum,  the  lightest,  and  incomparabile,  the  dark- 


est, and  to  these  may  be  added  fulgidum,  a  very 
bright  flower,  with  erectum,  a  somewhat  taller 
form  with  larger  and  more  massive  blossoms.  Pro- 
bably, however,  owing  to  some  of  them  being  raised 
from  seed,  the  nomenclature  seems  to  be  confused, 
and  opinions  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  the 
characters  of  each  variety.  They  are  all  largely 
grown  in  Holland,  and  imported  into  this  country 
in  great  numbers  during  the  winter  months,  as  ow- 
ing to  their  cheapness,  tlie  certainty  of  their  bloom- 
ing, and  their  thorough  liardiness,  they  find  a  ready 
sale.  Where  associated  with  and  just  rising  up 
amongst  low-growing  shrubs  these  Lilies  are  seen 
to  great  advantage,  but  when  they  are  obtained  for 
this  purpose  it  is  just  as  well  to  get  those  classed  as 
mixed  bulbs,  that  is  to  say,  those  in  which  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  keep  the  varieties  separate  from 
each  other,  for  they  are  sold  as  such  by  most  of  the 
Dutch  growers,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
named  varieties.  Planted  out  under  favourable 
conditionsand  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  these 
Lilies  will  usually  improve  year  by  year  until  they 
form  large  masses,  but  I  have  lately  seen  a  few 
cases  where  they  had  flourished  for  many  years, 
and  while  the  preceding  summer's  display  was  as 
fine  as  ever,  on  the  return  of  spring  very  few  flower- 
stems  were  pushed  up.  An  examination  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  bulbs  were  attacked  with  some 
disease  whicli  caused  them  to  become  quite  soft, 
watery,  and  of  a  peculiar  green  colour.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  assign  any  reason  for  such  conduct,  as 
tliere  was  nothing  in  the  surroundings  to  account 
for  it  in  any  way.  Apart  from  their  value  as  border 
Lilies,  L.  umljellatum  and  its  varieties  are  often 
grown  in  pots,  under  which  conditions  they  flower 
well,  and  may  in  this  way  be  frequently  seen 
hawked  about  the  London  streets. — H.  P. 


sentation  of  it  is  given.  The  flowers  are  shown  as 
drooping.  In  Mr.  Barlow's  garden  at  Stakehill 
House  they  were  quite  erect  when  fully  expanded, 
as  erect  as  those  of  A.  chrysantha.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  native  of  some  of  the  mountains  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
from  a  diminutive  form,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have 
first  appeared  in  North  Britain,  not  growing  more 
than  a  foot  in  height,  blooming  sparingly,  and  the 
flowers  not  more  than  an  inch  across,  it  has  by 
careful  seeding  and  selection  doubled  its  height  of 
growth,  and  the  finer  forms  of  it  carry  blossoms  each 
2  inches  and  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  evidently 
likes  a  cool  and  moist  soil ;  one  made  of  rich 
mellow  loam  with  a  little  peat  earth  suits  it  best 
to  all  appearance.  R.  D- 


AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA. 
Will  someone  inform  me — if  there  is  any  secret 
requiring  to  be  known — how  to  flower  this  beautiful 
species  ?  Some  three  years  ago  I  obtained  half-a- 
dozen  plants  of  Grigor's  variety.  They  were  re- 
ceived in  the  autumn  and  placed  round  the  sides 
of  a  good  sized  pot.  The  following  spring  one 
of  them  bloomed.  As  soon  as  the  only  plant  had 
gone  out  of  flower,  they  were  all  placed  in  the 
open  border  where  they  have  done  well,  but  I 
have  not  been  rewarded  with  bloom  for  two  sea- 
sons. When  visiting  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  at  Stake- 
hill,  Manchester,  a  few  days  ago,  I  s.aw  in  his 
garden  quite  a  bed  of  this  species,  a  large  number 
of  plants  from  the  same  source,  that  had  grown 
into  larger  size;  probably  there  were  five  or  six 
dozen,  and  only  tliree  or  four  had  flowered.  Mr. 
Barlow  said  the  same  thing  occurred  last  year. 
The  plants  were  in  a  fine  fertile  black  loam,  they 
had  grown  strongly,  and  everything  appeared 
favourable  to  the  production  of  a  fine  head  of 
bloom,  but  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  it. 
Close  by  were  a  half-dozen  seedling  plants  raised 
b\'  Mr.  Barlow,  much  smaller  in  size  than  the 
established  plants  in  the  adjoining  bed,  and  every 
one  of  these  was  bearing  flowers.  A.  glandu- 
losa  is  such  a  beautiful  species,  that  it  is  a  great 
disappointment  when  the  plants  do  not  produce 
blooms. 

In  18i8  a  plant  of  this  species  was  sent  to  the 
late  Dr.  Lindley  for  his  inspection,  and  he  described 
it  is  as  "  perhaps  the  handsomest  perennial  in  cul- 
tivation. Its  stems  rise  about  2  feet  high,  and 
sometimes  carry  from  fifty  to  eighty  blossoms." 
Would  that  such  specimens  could  be  produced  in 
the  south.  I  have  attended  the  great  Whitsun 
exhil^ition  at  Manchester  for  several  years,  wlicre 
hardy  perennial  plants  are  largely  shown,  and 
many  of  them  of  the  choicest  kinds,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  specimen  of  A.  glandulosa  among 
them.  There  is  surely  some  secret  in  blooming  it 
so  that  a  plant  can  carry  two  or  three  dozen 
blossoms  even,  or  it  would  be  found  at  Manchester. 
I  think  it  deserves  to  be  termed  "  the  handsomest 
perennial  in  cultivation,"  and  it  is  because  this  is 
my  opinion  I  am  very  anxious  to  succeed  better  in 
blooming  it  than  I  have  hitherto  done. 

This  beautiful  Columbine  was  figured  in  the 
Florist  for  November,  l.'<55,  and  an  excellent  repre- 


AN  AMATEUR'S  ROCKERY. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  the  observations  of  "A  Glouces- 
tershire Parson  "  on  the  enjoyments  of  a  small  gar- 
den.    It  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  have  one,  and  at 
times  it  would  have  been  almost  a  figure  of  speech 
to  call  my  small  plot  a  garden  at  all.     I  for  a  few 
years  had  one  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea ;  it 
had  been  a  bit  of  Potato  ground.     I  enclosed  a  por- 
tion of  it  with  a  rough  fence,  and  there  managed 
to  grow  some  florists' flowers  with  tolerable  success. 
At  another  time  I  had  in  this  same  one  fenced  off 
a  small  piece,  a  very  small  piece,  of  a  fleld  at  the 
back  of  my  house,  and  put  up  a  very  diminutive 
greenhouse,  and  yet  here  for  the  busiest,  best  years 
of  my  life  I  managed  to  grow  a  good  many  things 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  for  I  am  an  old  man 
now,  having  passed  considerably  the  threescore  and 
ten  years  of  man's  allotted  life.     I  am  one  favour- 
ably situated,  but  I  can  safely  say  that  all  through 
my  life  flowers  have  been  to  me  a  wonderful  source 
of  enjoyment,  have  tended  to  lighten  many  cares, 
and  to  brighten  up  some  of  those  dark  hours  which 
must  come  to  us  all,  and  I  have  gone  over  many  a 
large  garden  where  I  am  sure  the  owner  did  not 
get  out  of  it  half  the  enjoyment  that  I  did.    As  I 
think  it  mostly  happens  with  those  whose  gardens 
are  small  and  means    corresponding   thereto,  my 
chief  objects  of  culture  have  been  florists'  flowers, 
while  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  enabled 
to  add  the  delights  of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants ; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  my  garden  that  gives  me 
greater  enjoyment  in  the  earlier  months   of  the 
year  than  does  my  rockery,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  be  similarly  situated  I  will  now  de- 
scribe it  and  the  aspect  it  now  presents  at  the 
latter  end  of  May.     Many  things  have  passed  away 
and  many  more  have  to  come  on,  but  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  things  at  present  in  bloom.     Now, 
first,   as  to    the   rockery  itself.     It  is   somewhere 
about  00  feet  long  by  6  feet,  and  faces  east  and 
west ;  at  either  end  there  is  a  slight  turn  round  of 
about  6  feet,  facing,  of  course,  one  north  and  the 
other  side  south.     The  ground  is  not  level,  but  falls 
about  two-thirds  down,  and  in  this,  into  which  of 
course  the  rain  runs,  I  have  attempted   to  grow 
with  some  degree  of  success  some  moisture-loving 
plants,   such    as    C^i-pripedium    spectabile,   Orchis 
foliosa,  TrUlium   grandiflorum,  &c.     A   large    tree 
at    the    back    of    this    portion    of    the    rockery 
affords  a  little  shade,  but  otherwise  it  is  all  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  people  imagine  that  such 
plants   and   Ferns   must   be   grown   in  the  shade. 
Tliere  can  be  no  greater  mistake,  and  anyone  who  has 
seen  some  of  our  alpine  gems  growing  in  their  native 
habitats  knows  how  brilliant  in  sunlight  they  are  for 
some  months  of  the  year,  so  that  tourists  going  up  to 
"  LeJardin  "at  Chamounix  come  back  with  their  faces 
bronzed  like  a  berry,  and,  in  fact,  the  rockery  ought 
to  be  well  exposed,  giving  aspects  of  dift'ering  cha- 
racters.   The  stone  mostly  used  in  its  formation  is 
Kentish  rag,  which   is  a  sort  of  limestone,  and  the 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  Of  course,  where  it  is  necessary 
I  fill  some   spaces  with   composts   suitable   to   the 
plants.     Thus  I   had  some  difficulty  with  the  al- 
pine species  of  Dianthus,  but,  following  M.  Corre- 
von's  directions  in  his  "  Plantes  des  Alpes,"  I  hope 
that  I  have  overcome  the  difficulty.   As  the  rockery 
has  now  been  made  for  some  years.  Moss  has  grown 
over   the   stones,  they  have   become   discoloured. 
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and  so  look  much  better  than  when  it  was  first 
made.  One  difficulty  I  have  which  I  also  found  in 
the  herbaceous  border,  although  it  is  more  easily 
remedied  there.  The  early  flowering  bulbs  leave 
blank  spaces  which  cannot  be  filled  up— at  least,  I 
do  not  know  how — as  they  can  in  the  borders  by 
planting  out  other  things  to  succeed  them.  Thus 
I  have  a  good-sized  piece  where  Anemone  apennina 
was  very  lovely  in  the  spring,  but  now  as  it  has 
all  passed  away  there  is  a  bare  spot  which  I  cannot 
fill  up. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  let  me  des- 
cribe the  rockery  at  the  present  time.  At  the  north- 
ern end  I  ha\'e  found  the  return  piece  facing  north 
an  e.xcellent  place  for  Prmiroses  (i.e.,  species);  these 
have  gone  by,  but  I  have  some  fine  plants  of  an 
allied  species,  Rimondia  pyrenaica,  in  lovely  bloom, 
with  its  delicate,  almost  Solanum-like  flowers.  I 
saw  the  white  form  of  this  in  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son's  collection  at  Manchester.  Ramondia  pyre- 
naica is  planted  under  the  shelter  of  a  high 
stone,  which  protects  it  from  the  sun,  it  being  found 
in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  face  of  rocks  facing  the 
north.  IJeneath  this  I  have  had  a  lovely  patch  of 
Gentiana  verna,  two  or  three  flowers  of  which  being 
left,  enable  me  to  enumerate  it  as  one  of  the  plants 
in  flower.  Just  above  tliis  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  rockery  is  a  good  plant  of  Diplopappus  with  its 
bright  golden  foliage.while  the  corner  of  the  rockery 
is  covered  with  a  large  clump  of  Phlox  setacea. 
Two  or  three  feet  further  on  is  a  good  plant  of 
Phlox  stellaria,  and  as  this  has  a  pendent  habit,  I 
liave  placed  it  on  the  top  with  a  large  stone,  over 
which  it  falls.  It  is  very  white  ami  very  free.  Near 
it  are  plants  of  a  pretty  Saxifrage  which  I  have  had 
as  S.  Macnabiana,  but  as  I  see  it  was  certificated 
the  other  day,  I  presume  I  must  have  got  it  wrongly 
named.  Here  also  is  the  charming  little  Silene 
alpina,  with  its  star-like  flowers  of  purest  white,  and 
Lychnis  dioica ;  also  a  plant  of  the  giant  Thrift 
(Armeria  cephalotes).  This  I  have  had  to  reduce  in 
size,  as  it  had  overgrown  its  neighbours.  A  little 
further  down  I  have  a  most  delightful  bit  of  Phlox 
setacea,  of  a  rich  lavender  colour,  with  as  its  neigh- 
bour on  one  side  a  large  plant  of  Iberis  cordifolia, 
and  on  the  other  is  a  nice  plant  of  P.  Nelsoni,  pure 
white,  and  at  the  top  of  the  rockery  a  plant  of  the 
Fumitory.  Not  far  from  these  also  is  a  clump  of 
the  very  bright  orange  Erigeron  aurantiacus.  The 
plants  are  only  seedling  ones,  but  they  are  growing 
away  nicely,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  ere  long 
make  good  plants.  Here,  too,  I  have  a  nice  plant 
of  Audrosace  villosa,  much  more  free  flowering  and 
quite  as  pretty  as  A.  sarmentosa.  Of  this  latter  I 
have  a  large  piece — that  is,  large  for  me  —I  should 
thmk  3  feet  by  2  feet ;  but  I  have  found  that  as  it 
spreads  it  loses  vigour  in  the  centre  of  the  plant 
and  the  rosettes  do  not  flower,  while  at  the  edges 
they  seem  to  do  so  freely.  It  does  not,  as  I  found 
some  of  the  Saxifrages  do,  die  off  at  the  centre,  but 
only  becomes  weakly.  Does  it  require  replanting  ? 
I  now  come  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rockery.  Here 
I  have  just  before  me  now  a  grand  batch  of  Au- 
brietia  grajca  var.  Ingrami.  It  is  about  1  yard  square, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  its  beauty  when  in  flower. 
I  cut  it  away  every  year,  but  it  soon  fills  up  its 
place,  and  although  it  takes  up  rather  too  large  a 
portion  of  my  small  rockery,  yet  I  cannot  bear  to 
lessen  its  dimensions. 

In  the  lowest  portion  and  somewhat  shaded,  as 
I  have  already  said,  where  I  grow  my  Cypripedium 
spectabile  and  other  plants  that  love  moisture,  I 
have  at  present  in  flower  fine  plants  oj  Dodecatheon 
Meadia,  and  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  walk  a 
small  plant  of  the  white  variety  alba.  Here  also  are 
Geum  montanum,  with  its  bright  yellow  flowers, 
and  that  most  charming  of  all  Saxifrages,  Wallacei, 
which  has  formed  a  large  patch  of  the  most  snowy 
whiteness,  and  with  the  yellow  of  Viola  cornuta 
forms  a  pretty  l)it  of  colouring.  On  tlie  piece  that 
rises  up  from  this  to  the  south  end  of  the  rockery, 
I  have  now  the  following  plants  in  flower :  Ompha- 
lodes  Luciliai,  very  charming  in  its  colouring,  a  pale 
silvery  blue,  but  I  have  found  it  somewhat  dis- 
appointing in  the  smallness  of  its  trusses,  which  do 
not  contain  more  than  four  or  five  in  flower  at  one 
time ;  nor  has  it  increased  veiy  much  with  me  in 
^ze  of  plant,  remaining  much  the  same  as  it  has 


been  for  some  years.  Here  also  is  a  large  piece  of 
Androsace  sarmentosa,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  ;  also  plants  of  the  very  beautiful  Anemone 
palmata,  both  in  its  yellow  and  white  forms. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  species  of  a  very 
charming  family.  1  have  also  here  a  small  plant  of 
what  I  believe  is  destmed  to  be  a  very  conspicuous 
flower  in  our  gardens  —the  rose-coloured  Aubrietia, 
A.  Leichtlini.  It  is  of  a  very  beautiful  rose  colour, 
seems  equally  as  fine  as  the  others,  and  will  form  a 
delightful  contrast.  Creeping  along  on  the  stones 
which  form  the  edge  of  the  rockery,  there  is  the 
pretty  little  Gypsophila  repens,  with  its  clear  white 
flowers,  while  at  the  extreme  end  there  is  a  good 
plant  of  Onosma  taurica  now  fuU  of  its  graceful 
pendent  yellow  flowers.  I  had  feared  that  this  had 
succumbed  to  the  winter's  cold,  but  it  has  started  out 
fresh  as  ever. 

The  back  of  the  rockery  I  have  left  alone.  Here 
Rock  Roses  have  seeded  and  formed  masses  of 
various  shades  of  colour  from  cream  to  scarlet. 
Here  that  insinuating  fellow.  Anemone  sylvestris, 
has  established  itself  after  being  rooted  out  from 
the  rockery  itself  where  it  was  overrunning  every- 
thing. Here  Myosotis  dissitiflora  forms  a  mass  of 
lovely  blue,  and  even  Anemone  apennina  has 
travelled  into  this  tangled  mass,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  persons  would  esteem  this  as  not  the  least 
pleasing  part  of  the  rockery. 

I  have  thus  enumerated  the  plants  which  I  have 
now  in  flower,  and  have  only  to  add  that  I  have 
many  more  things  to  come  on  to  succeed  these,  but 
I  think  that  after  all  this  is  the  best  .season  of  the 
year  for  ray  small  rockery,  and  what  I  have  written 
will,  I  hope,  induce  others  to  attempt  what  has 
been  to  me  a  source  of  much  enjoyment. 

Delta. 


The  Flag  Iris  (I.  pseudacorus)  is  flowering 
grandly  this  year ;  large  groups  several  feet  over 
growing  by  the  waterside  have  each  scores  of 
spikes  of  the  bright  yellow  flowers  which  contrast 
well  with  other  groups  of  the  fine  old  P^onia  ofii- 
cinalis  fl.-pl.  growing  in  the  Grass  a  little  higher  up 
the  banks.  The  old  Pseony  mentioned  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  we  have  amongst  herbaceous  plants 
for  distant  effect,  and  it  beats  all  others  of  its  class 
for  planting  amongst  Grass.  All  it  wants  is  a  good 
start  given  it  when  planting.  It  requires  two  sea- 
sons to  become  thoroughly  established,  but  after 
that  it  goes  on  for  many  years,  producing  abund- 
ance of  Uowers,  each  nearly  a  foot  through.  It  is 
pleasant  to  watch  the  great  flowers  day  by  day, 
and  to  see  them  changing  colour  and  getting  paler 
and  paler,  untU  by  the  time  they  drop  they  have 
become  almost  white. — .J.  C.  T. 

The  horned  Poppy  (Glaucium  luteum). — 
A.  D.  Webster's  confession  of  his  inability  to  culti- 
vate this  (Gaeden,  June  7,  p.  529)  is  surprising  to 
me,  or  at  <any  rate  quite  contrary  to  my  experi- 
ence. Obviously,  however,  if  it  roots  in  gravel  and 
chalk  there  would  be  a  ditticulty  in  extracting  the 
plants  with  sufficient  roots  to  ensure  the  successful 
transplanting  and  after-growth.  Upon  the  sandy 
dunes  along  the  Suflrolk  coast  this  plant  is  quite  a 
feature,  growing  in  broad  masses,  spreading  into 
huge  plants,  which  flower  in  the  greatest  profusion 
and  seed  freely.  The  seeds  readily  germinate  in 
the  sand  and  during  the  latter  part  of  summer 
thousands  of  plants  can  be  easily  collected,  as  they 
are  readily  pulled  out  without  injuring  the  roots. 
When  transplanted  into  the  garden  they  commence 
to  grow  away  at  once.  I  collected  a  lot  late  last 
summer  and  planted  a  group  in  the  border.  All  the 
winter  the  plants  were  effective,  hiding  the  ground 
with  rosettes  of  pretty  foliage.  These  plants  are 
now  coming  into  flower. — A.  H. 

Celsia  cretica. — Writing  of  this  plant  (p.  528), 
a  correspondent,  "  B.  S.,"  recommends  sowing  in 
July  and  growing  in  pots  through  the  winter,  plant- 
ing out  in  spring.  With  this  my  experience  en- 
tirely differs,  for  though  autumn-sown  plants  may 
flower  early,  they  never  attain  the  noble  proportions 
which  are  seen  in  plants  grown  on  without  a  check 
from  early  sown  seed,  and  flowered  during  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  We  have  such  a  wealth 
of  summer-flowering  plants  that  we  can  well  afford 


to  do  without  the  Celsia  flowers  at  that  season, 
especially  as  the  foliage  alone  has  a  very  fresh  and 
pleasing  appearance,  but  when  the  summer  is  on 
the  wane  and  the  garden  gets  less  and  less  bright, 
groups  of  this  Celsia  stand  out  unique  in  their 
beauty  and  freshness,  and  all  through  October, 
November,  and  even  well  into  December  in  favour- 
able seasons,  they  are  very  fine,  outlasting  by  weeks 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  welcoming  the  arrival 
of  the  great  Christmas  Rose.  There  is  no  need 
whatever  for  cutting  out  the  central  spikes  of 
plants  which  come  into  flower  in  the  autumn,  for 
they  lengtlien  and  flower  as  long  as  the  side  spikes 
do,  and  remoring  them  only  destroys  the  symmetry 
of  the  plants. — J.  C.  T. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

No  plants  connected  with  summer  bedding  ar- 
rangements have  as  yet  (June  7)  made  much  pro- 
gress, the  cold  nights  experienced  since  the  middle 
of  May  having  kept  them  quite  stationary.  The 
morning  of  June  1  was  very  cold.  In  low-lying  and 
damp  situations  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  I 
hear  the  glass  dropped  to  25°,  and  bedding  plants 
as  well  as  many  kitchen  garden  crops  were  very 
much  cut  up.  'rhe  majority  of  our  plants  have  been 
out  since  the  middle  of  May,  and  would  seem  to 
have  got  hard,  as  they  have  escaped  the  4° 
of  frost  registered  here.  We  have  extended  the 
use  of  perennials  to  several  beds,  mixing  them  in 
some  cases  with  other  things.  Thus  two  large  beds 
partially  planted  with  Pheasant-eyed  Pinks  have 
intervening  spaces  filled  respectively  with  Fuchsias 
with  dark  corollas  and  Surprise  Geranium.  These 
will  be  bright  all  the  summer,  as  after  the  Pinks 
have  ceased  flowering  the  foliage  will  form  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  bloom  of  tlie  Fuchsia  and  Ge- 
ranium. Another  bed  is  filled  with  alternate  clumps 
of  Pansies  and  Grenadin  Carnation,  a  capital  va- 
riety, useful  alike  in  a  bed  or  for  cutting.  The  old 
crimson  Clove  occupies  two  large  beds.  In 
answer  to  a  query  in  last  week's  Garden  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  old  r.  young  plants  of 
this,  I  always  find  the  latter  throw  by  far  the 
largest  blooms,  and  I  therefore  treat  it  as  an 
annual,  making  fresh  beds  every  season.  The 
grass  should  be  layered  early  in  July  to  ensure 
fine  stocky  plants  for  the  autumnal  transfer  to 
next  year's  blooming  quarters.  An  arrangement 
just  now  looking  gay  consists  of  clumps  of  a 
bright  red  Pyrethrum  standing  out  from  a  carpet 
of  Jefferson's  white  Viola.  "V'iolas  are  among  the 
best  of  subjects  for  large  beds  if  something  is 
emidoyed  to  break  up  their  fiat  surface.  Pyre- 
thriims,  as  above  mentioned,  standard  Fuchsias  in 
variety.  Spiraea  filipendula,  and  Galtonia  radicans 
are  all  useful  for  this  purpose.  A  large  bed  that 
will  be  pretty  presently  is  planted  witli  a  mixture 
of  ^'erbenas,  in  red,  purple,  and  white  shades,  with 
standard  plants  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  dotted 
sparingly  among  them.  Beds  composed  of  plants 
with  scented  flowers  or  foliage  are  always  appre- 
ciated, and  these  are  composed  of  Heliotropes, 
lemon  Verbenas,  and  scented  Pelargoniums  in  va- 
riety. The  indispensable  Mignonette  and  the 
hardy  Musk  have  also  their  special  places. 

Claremonf.  E.  Buebell. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Lilium  umbellatum.  —  This,  amougst  dark- 
leaved  shruhs,  makes  a  fine  contrast  of  rich  colour.  It 
is  iu  full  beauty  at  Kew,  the  bulbs  having  been  planted 
amougst  dark-leaved  shrubs,  and  uothiug  in  its  way 
could  be  finer. 

Scarlet  Alum  Soot  (Heuchera  sanguinea)  is 
planted  iu  a  Ix'd  of  Ceanotliuses  at  Kew,  and  the  effect 
is  striking.  The  grac-efid  scarlet  spikes  of  the  Heu- 
chera are  a  rich  contrast  to  the  deep  green  leaves  of  the 
shrubs.  Tliis  hardy  perennial  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
border  plants.  A  large  mass  of  it  in  the  border  shows 
its  value  for  creating  a  bright  show  of  colour. 

Shirley  Poppies  — Walking  round  the  old  flower 
garden  at  Dropmore  the  other  day,  I  remarked  to  Mr. 
Herrin,  "  You  have  a  quantity  of  the  Shirley  Poppies 
here."  His  reply  was  that  the  old  men  told  Mm  the 
strain  hail  been  there  as  long  as  they  could  remember, 
showing  that  even  iu  Poppies  there  is  little  that  is  new 
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under  the  sun.  Most  of  the  shades  found  in  the 
Shirley  strain  seem  to  be  excellent  at  Dropmore.  Vast 
quantities  of  the  French  Poppies  are  also  in'own  at 
Dropmore  ;  in  fact,  the  stock  has  got  such  hold  of  the 
ground  tlu-ougli  self-soodiug,  that  the  hoe  has  to  be 
vigorously  plied  to  induce  the  plants  to  come  to  matu- 
rity in  something  like  moderation.  They  are  wou- 
dronsly  beaut  if  ul  all  t  lie  same  wheu  in  full  bloom. — A.  D. 
Aquilegia  Mun^tead  White.  — The  white- 
flowered  form  of  Aquilegia  vulgaris  known  under  this 
name  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  Columbines, 
and  as  it  comes  very  true  from  seed,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty iu  raising  a  large  stock  of  it.  Of  several  hundreds 
raised  last  year,  not  5  per  cent,  vary  from  the  original. 
The  flowers  arc  quite  wliite  and  rather  larger  than  those 


plant  over  G  feet  across,  and  with  about  1(10  leaves 
on  it.  Unlike  many  of  our  fine-foliaged  plants, 
sueh  as  the  Gunncras,  &c.,  this  is  thoroughly  hardy, 
and  requires  no  protection  in  winter.  I  feel  sure 
that  it  would  be  extensively  used  if  its  good  quali- 
ties were  better  known. — J.  C.  T. 


CLEMATIS    MONTANA. 

This  familiar  climber  is  not  so  old  as  its  fre- 
quency on  walls  and  arches  in  gardens  might 
lead  one  to  suppose,  as  it  was  in  1831  that  it 
was  brought  from  Nej)aul.     It  soon  became  an 


A  porch  covered  witli  Clematis  montana.     From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Peacock,  Bewdley  Villa,  Bath. 


of  the  type.    This  is  a  good  plant  to  naturalise,  and  it  I 
holds  its  own  amongst  the  roughest  Grass  if  the  scythe 
is  kept  away  from  it  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  foliage 
ripening  fairly. — J.  C.  Tall.\ck. 

Rheum  palmatum. — The  large  palmate  leaves 
of  this  are  most  striking.  The  flowers,  small,  of  a 
creamy  white  colour,  are  borne  on  stalks  which 
run  about  6  feet  high.  They  remind  one  forcibly 
of  some  of  the  Spirosas.  I  have  been  surprised  at . 
the  very  rapid  increase  in  size  of  this  plant,  for  a 
single  crown,  which  a  friend  sent  me  less  than 
two  years  ago,  has  developed  into  a  fine,  shapely 


established  favourite,  and  in  the  late  days  of 
May  covers  many  a  wall  and  gable  with  a  sheet 
of  white  flowers,  so  thickly  placed  that  scarcely 
a  green  leaf  or  twig  is  visible.  It  really  requires 
no  pruning.  The  plants  if  left  alone  turn  out 
best,  but  if  thinning  out  is  required  take  care 
of  the  young  wood  that  gives  the  finest  flowers. 
We  often  see  C.  montana  nailed  tightly  against 
a  wall,  the  one  way  to  lose  its  beauty  :  it  should 
be  trained  freely  and  loosely  to  show  oH'  fiiUy 
its  charming  gracefulness  impossible  if  fettered 


by  naUs  and  ties.  Its  early  blooming  character, 
fitness  for  all  ordinary  soils,  and  comjjlete  hardi- 
ness, save  in  very  cold  spots,  have  raised  it  to 
the  position  it  holds  iu  tlie  garden.  It  must  be 
a  poor  place  that  has  not  rambling  over  a 
verandah,  trellis,  arch,  or  wall  the  glorious  C. 
montana.  Its  value  for  creating  beautiful 
pictures  in  the  garden  is  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying illustration. 

This  specimen,  climbing  over  a  stone  porch 
entrance,  was  planted  over  thirty  years  ago  in 
its  present  position,  and  blooms  freely  every 
year,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  house.  It 
is  planted  in  a  border  close  to  the  wall,  which 
is  sheltered  and  obtains  little  surface  water. 
The  creeper  is  cut  back  once  or  twice  a  year. 
There  are  other  creepers,  as  Honeysuckles,  Wis- 
taria, etc. ,  intermingled  with  the  Clematis.  The 
photograph  shows  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
creejjer,  as  it  spreads  over  a  large  area. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


NOTES  FROM    CASTLEWELLAN, 
CO.  DOWN. 

TnE  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  shrubs 
which  have  flowered  in  the  grounds  here  this 
spring.  I  find  that  shrubs  iu  general  have  been 
nearly  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  owing,  I 
should  think,  to  the  exceptionally  dry  autumn 
and  winter  we  have  had  and  the  absence  of 
severe  frosts.  Rhododendrons  luxuriate  in  the 
soil  liere,  and  as  they  have  been  planted  in 
large  quantities  they  have  been  a  great  fea- 
tui-e  fur  the  past  couple  of  months.  Tlie 
Himalayan  varieties,  too,  have  flowered  much 
better  than  I  have  known  them  to  do  for 
several  years.  R.  Thomsoni  and  R.  niveiim 
were  masses  of  flower,  some  of  the  bushes 
having  between  200  and  300  trusses  open  at  one 
time.  Berberises  have  flowered  well  ;  large 
specimens  of  stenophylla,  dulcis  antl  Darwini 
were  fine,  backed  up  by  masses  of  Portugal 
Laurels.  In  the  home  nursery  a  hedge  of  B. 
Darwini  was  covered  with  flowers.  Cydonia 
japonica  and  alba  were  very  beautiful  against 
walls,  the  newer  C.  Maulei  being  also  wreathed 
with  its  orange-scarlet  flowers.  It  is  not  so 
vigorous  as  the  older  varieties,  but  it  is  a  very 
desirable  wall  shrub,  and  is  a  mouth  later  iu 
coming  into  flower. 

Aster  argophyllus  requires  the  shelter  of  a 
wall,  where  it  flowers  every  year.  Its  large, 
silvery  Musk-scented  foliage  is  very  telling ; 
in  the  open  borders  it  gets  very  badly  cut  u]3. 
Another  charming  evergreen  shrub,  Mitraria 
eoccinea,  is  flowering  splendidly  in  sheltered 
borders  just  now  ;  it  produces  its  brilliant  scar- 
let mitre-shaped  flowers  for  many  weeks  in 
successicui.  It  is  in  flower  much  earlier  than 
usual  this  season.  It  also  makes  capital  cover- 
ing for  low  walls.  A  bush  of  Staphylea  colchica 
about  7  feet  high  and  nearly  as  much  through 
has  been  very  showy  with  its  large  clusters  of 
beautiful  white  flowers  fur  some  time.  Abelia 
serrata  is  a  Chinese  shrub,  Ijlouming  in  the  open 
border  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  flowers 
whitisli,  changing  to  pink  as  they  become  old  ; 
it  is  a  very  desirable  shrub,  and  requires  little 
room.  Very  few  flowering  trees  or  shrubs  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  difl'erent  ^-arieties 
of  the  flowering  Plums.  Prunus  Pissar<li  is 
one  of  the  earliest  flowering  trees  we  have, 
blooming  as  it  does  in  February  and  March. 
P.  triloba  is  a  beautiful  small  tree,  covered  in 
early  spring  with  clusters  of  lovely  <louble  pink 
flowers,  sometimes  changing  to  white.  P.  si- 
nensis flure-pleno  is  another  variety  that  should 
be  extensively  grown ;  it  is  of  slender  habit, 
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and  has  double  white  flowers.  It  is  fiilly  a 
month  later  in  flowering  than  P.  triloba.  An- 
other very  handsome  early  flowering  tree  is  the 
double  white  French  flowering  Cherry;  the 
flowers  keep  fresh  but  a  short  time,  which  is 
greatly  against  it.  Rliodotypos  kerrioides,  a 
Japanese  shrub  with  a  .single  white  flower, 
makes  a  compact  bush  planted  in  good  soil. 
It  grows  freely,  and  continues  to  flower  for  a 
considerable  time.  Pittospoi-um  Mayi  has 
flowered  very  freely  this  season;  the  purple  in- 
conspicuous flowers,  are  very  sweet,  scenting  the 
air  for  a  long  distance.  Leptospermum  bulla- 
tum  is  a  very  slender  eveigreen  shrub  from 
New  Holland,  and  a  specimen  about  8  feet  in 
height  is  covered  with  its  Myrtle-like  flowers. 
It  requii-es  an  open,  sunny  aspect.  Ozotham- 
nus  rosmarinifolius,  a  graceful  shrub  from  Tas- 
mania one  seldom  meets  with,  is  quite  hardy  in 
the  most  exposed  situations,  giving  a  profusion 
of  wliite  flowers.  Choisya  ternata  is  a  Mexican 
shrub,  and  makes  a  handsome  specimen  in  a 
short  time  ;  the  foliage  is  very  good.  It  has 
passed  several  winters  in  the  borders  and 
flowers  every  season.  Thos.  Ryan. 

Castleivellan. 


Cotoneaster  bacillaris. — This  is  one  of  the 
larger  or  tree  Cotoiieasters,  but,  unlike  C.  affinis  and 
C.  frigida,  it  is  more  ornamental  in  flower  than  in 
fruit.  It  forms  a  bold,  free-growing  specimen,  but 
is  usually  seen  more  as  a  large  shrub  than  a  tree, 
for  several  stems  generally  spring  up  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  all  at  first  having  an  upright 
tendency,  but  after  a  time  the  head  of  the  plant 
becomes  somewhat  open.  The  leaves  are  ovate  in 
shape,  while  the  flowers  are  white  and  being  borne 
in  clusters  for  some  distance  along  the  slender 
shoots — which  partially  droop  with  their  weight — 
the  upper  portion  of  the  plant  appears  to  be  quite 
a  mass  of  white  blossoms.  Though  the  berries 
when  ripe  are  of  a  brown  colour,  they  impart  an  un- 
common feature  to  the  specimen. — T. 

Styrax  japonica.— This  is  a  beautiful  tree  in 
the  garden  now,  as  tliis  is  the  season  when  its  bell- 
like flowers,  of  the  purest  white  and  borne  freely  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  branches,  make  a  pretty 
picture  amongst  the  rich  green  leafage.  It  is  in 
bloom  now  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  although  the  tree  is  well 
known  by  name,  it  has  found  its  way  into  veiy  few 
gardens.  It  is  said  to  grow  in  Japan  to  a  tall  tree, 
but  the  English  specimens  have  not  been  planted 
long  enough  to  show  what  they  are  capable  of  in 
this  way.  Some  may  know  it  best  under  tbe  name 
of  S.  serrulata.  It  is  of  free  growth  in  good  soil, 
whilst  it  likes  plenty  of  sun,  succeeding  best  in  the 
more  southern  counties  of  England. 

Yellow  Cucumber  Tree  (Magnolia  cordata). 
—Closely  following  on  the  Asiatic  or  early-flower- 
ing forms  of  Magnolia  comes  this  American  spe- 
cies, which  is  smaller  in  growth  and  makes  a  far 
less  imposmg  specimen  than  any  other  kind  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  unless  it  is  the  Swamp 
Magnolia  (M.  glauca).  M.  cordata  is  a  low,  rather 
open-headed  tree,  clothed  with  heart-shaped  foliage, 
while  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  tint  and 
faintly  scented.  They  are  each  about  3  inches  or  4 
inches  in  diameter.  M.  cordata  is  native  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  in  North  America,  be- 
ing found  in  Northern  Carolina,  along  the  flanks  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in  Northern  Ala- 
bama. According  to  Loudon,  it  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in   ISOO. — T. 

Aralia  Maximowiczi  is  a  distmct  hardy  shrub, 
finer  than  halt  tlie  sub-tropicals  used  in  bedding 
out  that  have  to  be  raised  in  heat  and  succumb  to 
the  first  frost.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  came  from 
Japan  in  187-J,  so  that  it  is  yet  a  novelty  to  many. 
The  growth  is  very  vigorous,  bushy,  leafy,  and 
handsome,  as  the  leaves  not  only  have  a  fine  green 
colour,  but  are  divided  into  about  seven  lobes,  each 
of  the  length  of  between  3  inches  and  4  inches,  with 
the  edges  serrated.     Some  may  know  It  best  under 


the  name  of  Acanthopanax  ricinifolium,  and  will 
easily  recognise  it  by  the  spiny  stem  and 
boldly  lobed  leafage.  In  the  light  soil  of  Knaphill 
Nursery  it  thrives  with  vigour,  and  invites  attention 
by  the  richness  of  its  growth.  It  would  make  a 
group  of  great  beauty  on  the  outskirts  of  a  lawn, 
and  those  who  enjoy  the  sub-tropical  bedding  could 
use  it  in  the  arrangeinents  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  plant  will  stand  English  winters. 


THE  JUDAS  TREE. 


(CERCIS  SILIQUASTEUM.) 

Although  of  somewhat  irregular  and  ungainly 
growth,  yet  the  handsome  flowers  and  foliage  render 
this  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  early-flowering 
trees.  Within  a  radius  of  a  dozen  miles  of  London 
are  many  handsome  specimens  of  this  tree,  several 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  recently  having 
attained  to  almost  perfect  development,  as  is  well 
exemplified  in  their  great  size,  perfection  of  bloom- 
ing, and  wealth  of  flowers  produced.  Both  in  shape 
and  colour  the  leaves  of  the  Judas  Tree  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  almost  any  other,  they  being  of 
a  bluish-green  above  and  of  a  deep  emerald  or 
grass-green  on  the  under  sides  ;  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  bright  purplish-pink  and  clustered 
along  the  branches,  have  a  most  attractive  appear- 
ance during  May  and  early  June.  They  are  pro- 
duced before  the  leaves,  and  so  look  all  the  more 
conspicuous. 

There  are  many  places  suitable  for  growing  the 
Judas  Tree,  it  being  by  no  means  particular  about  the 
class  of  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  ;  while  for  even 
tolerably  shady  or  exposed  sites  it  would  seem  to  be 
well  suited.  Generally  speaking,  the  growth  is 
slow,  ami,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
trees,  somewhat  contorted  or  zigzag  in  formation  ; 
but  this  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  its 
beauty,  and  when  in  full  foliage  it  is  about  as  orna- 
mental a  low-growing  tree  as  could  well  be  desired. 
That  it  bears  a  great  amount  of  shade  and  almost 
perfect  want  of  sun  with  impunity  I  am  able  to 
vouch  for,  as  our  largest  and  best  flowering  speci- 
mens are  gi-owing  beneath  the  dense  summer  shade 
of  90  feet  high  Oaks.  In  the  chm-chyard,  or  rather 
in  a  garden  adjoining  it,  at  Hayes,  Kent,  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Judas  Tree,  but  in 
this  instance  it  is  not  planted  in  a  sunless  site,  al- 
though tolerably  well  sheltered  by  surrounding  tall- 
growing  trees.  When  I  last  saw  it  the  branches 
were  literally  covered  with  flowers,  and  which  ow- 
ing to  their  depth  of  colour  were  visible  for  a  con- 
siderable length  away  from  the  village  side.  I  am 
sure  that  many  a  lover  of  flowers  pauses  on  pass- 
ing this  tree  when  in  flower,  and  wonders  quietly 
to  what  family  it  belongs. 

The  flowers,  in  colour  and  method  of  arrange- 
ment, are  an  exact  counterpart  of  our  common  gar- 
den Mezereon,  and  therefore  I  suggest  as  a  good 
popular  name,  instead  of  the  almost  meaningless 
one  now  borne  by  tlie  plant,  that  it  be  called  the 
"  Mezereon  Tree."  Did  a  person  know  the  Mezereon 
and  also  that  there  was  a  Mezereon  Tree,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  when  seeing  the  Judas  Tree 
in  fuU  flower,  they  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
recognising  it.  When  old,  the  Judas  Tree  has  a  flat 
and  somewhat  round-headed  appearance,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  an  Apple  or  Quince  tree,  and  it 
is  always  of  pleasing  contour,  whether  when  in  full 
foliage  or  during  its  deciduous  season.  For  planting 
amongst  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  this  Cercis  is  of 
undoubted  value,  and  it  associates  admirably  with 
such  subjects  as  the  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  Ornus), 
Azaleas,  Laburnums,  Lilacs,  and  not  a  few  other  of 
our  early  summer-flowering  plants.  It  is  scarce  at 
present,  but  with  a  growing  desire  for  the  more 
ornamental  and  uncommon  trees  and  shrubs  it  will 
not  be  long  before  so  deserving  trees  as  this,  the 
Manna  Ash,  Indian  Bean  (Catalpa),  and  dozens  of 
other  neglected  trees  of  small  growth  wUl  find 
their  way  into  our  parks  and  gardens. 

About  soil  for  the  Judas  Tree  I  may  say  nothing, 
for  it  certainly  requires  no  speciality  in  that  way  ; 
but  we  have  it  doing  best  in  light  vegetable  soil, 
overlying  a  great  depth  of  gravel. 

There  is  a  white-flowered  form,  but  I  know  no- 


thing of  it,  save  paying  sweetly  for  a  specimen  or 
two.  A.  D.  Webster. 


THE  VALUE  OF  HARDY  RHODODENDRONS. 
When  visiting  Jlr.  Samuel  Barlow,  at  Stakehill 
House,  Manchester,  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms  and  the  fineness 
of  the  trusses  of  bloom  on  the  Rhododendrons  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  of  Stakehill  House.  That  they 
should  have  produced  such  fine  heads  of  bloom 
is  a  marvel,  for  so  trying  are  the  climate  and  at- 
mosphere during  winter,  that  the  leaves  are  half 
brown,  curled,  and  soot-begrimed.  All  round 
about  are  huge  manufactories,  chemical  works, 
&c.,  with  vast,  tall  shafts  rising  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, belching  forth  smoke  laden  with  particles 
injurious  to  vegetation.  Some  of  the  Rhododen- 
chons  are  practically  deciduous,  so  largely  do  they 
become  denuded  of  their  leaves  during  the  winter. 
And  yet,  as  if  vindicating  their  claim  as  one  of 
the  best  subjects  to  be  planted  in  smoky  districts, 
they  were  flowering  grandly,  and  the  plants  putting 
forth  healthy  young  growths  with  vigorous  abund- 
ance. If  Rhododendrons  will  flourish  at  Stakehill, 
then  they  will  exist  and  bloom  anywhere,  but  Mr. 
Barlow  took  great  pains  at  the  outset  to  make  a 
soil  suited  to  their  well-being.  There  are  early  and 
late-flowering  varieties,  and  so  the  duration  of 
bloom  is  continued  over  a  considerable  period. 
Theh  hardiness  and  their  capacity  to  exist  under 
extremely  inimical  conditions  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated. 

The  hardy  Rhododendrons  now  so  generally 
grown  are  descendants  of  hybrids  produced  by 
crosses  and  inteicrosses  between  the  hardy  Indian 
R.  arboreum  and  some  h.ardy  kinds,  such  as  R. 
ponticum,  R.  catawbiense,  R.  caucasicum,  R.  ferru- 
gineum,  and  others.  It  is  from  these  the  hybrid- 
iser  has  produced  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated 
varieties,  and  in  bringing  the  Rhododendron  to  its 
present  bigh  stage  of  quality  and  beauty  some  pro- 
gi'ess  has  been  made  in  each  advance.  There  has 
been  reached  some  desiraWe  quality,  either  in  the 
shape  or  size  of  the  flowers,  in  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colours,  and  in  the  addition  of  plants  that 
bloom  earlier  in  point  of  time  and  in  greater  abund- 
ance, also  in  the  direction  of  combining  in  one 
variety  qualities  previously  existing  in  separate 
ones  and  in  a  hardier  constitution. 

This  latter  is  a  most  desirable  quality,  for  be- 
tween Surrey  and  Lancashire  there  is  such  a  differ- 
ence of  climate  and  atmospheric  conditions,  that  a 
large  amount  of  hardiness  is  necessary  to  withstand 
the  trial  of  a  Lancashire  climate.  That  the  use  of 
R.  arboreum  as  a  pollen  parent  was  the  means  of 
giving  us  the  rich  colours  now  found  in  the  Rhodo- 
dendron there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  experienced  raisers  that  the  farther  we 
get  away  from  R.  arboreum,  the  greater  is  the 
degree  of  vigour  and  hardiness  of  constitution,  and 
this  much  without  forgetting  the  manifest  advan- 
tages derived  from  R.  arboreum.  It  gave  us  colour 
and  earliness  of  bloom,  and  these  have  been  per- 
petuated and  added  to  constitutional  vigour. 

I  have  known  it  asserted  that  were  R.  arboreum 
resorted  to  as  an  immediate  parent  once  more,  good 
results  would  flow.  I  submitted  this  assertion  to  a 
very  successful  raiser  of  Rhododendrons,  and  he  is 
decided  in  his  opinion  no  good  results  can  flow 
therefrom.  His  experience  of  seedlings  direct  from, 
or  but  once  removed  from,  R.  arboreum  is  to  the 
effect  tliat  they  never  bloom  until  tliey  are  twenty 
years  old,  and  then  very  sparingly  ;  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  seasons,  and  especially  if  the  early  part  of 
the  year  is  mUd.  the  flowers,  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing produced  then,  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  or 
much  damaged  by  wind,  rain,  and  frost,  and  in 
very  severe  winters  the  plants  are  damaged,  if  not 
killed  outright  by  frost.  On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
knowledging that  during  the  last  twenty  years  some 
very  beautiful  varieties  of  thoroughly  hardy  Rho- 
dodendrons have  been  produced,  he  strongly  re- 
commends seeding  from  the  best  and  hardiest  of 
these  for  the  purpose  of  producmg  seedlings,  point- 
ing out  that  they  bloom  abundantly,  and  when  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  from  seed  ;  that  the 
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flowers  seldom  or  never  get  cut  o£E  by  frost,  and 
from  their  being  produced  after  spring  has  fairly  set 
in,  they  are  not  liable  to  damage  through  frost  or 
rough  weather.  And,  further,  while  seedlings  direct 
from  cr  only  once  removed  from  R.  arboreum  are 
usually  of  "rich  and  bright  colours,  the  seedlings 
from  present  hardy  types  produce  flowers  of  the 
most  delicate  as  well  as  of  the  richest  tints— from 
deep  crimson  to  pure  white,  and  many  intermediate 
shades— and  the  plants  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
harmed  by  frost. 

Well  might  Loudon  say  half  a  century  ago  that 
the  hardy  hybrid  Rhododendrons  are  the  pride  of 
European  gardens  as  they  are  of  their  native  wilds. 
They  are  now  more  emphatically  than  ever  the 
pride  of  European  gardens,  for  since  those  words 
were  written  by  Loudon  the  Rhododendron  has 
found  its  way  into  gardens  large  and  small,  and 
they  are  employed  with  great  effect  in  beautifying 
our  public  gardens  and  parks.  They  are  among 
our  finest  evergreen  slu'ubs,  and  they  have  become 
indispensable  alike  in  the  garden  and  the  con- 
servatory, for  the  employment  of  the  Rhododendron 
for  forcing  is  now  generally  practised. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  is  confined  solely  to  the  great  Surrey 
Rhododendron  nurseries.  At  the  recent  Whitsun 
show  at  Manchester  some  very  dwarf,  hardy,  free- 
flowering  Rhododendrons  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Isaac  Davies  and  Son,  nurserymen,  of  Ormskirk, 
who  have  attained  fame  in  the  north  as  raisers  of 
new  varieties.  Quite  small  plants  were  seen  laden 
with  bloom,  the  colours  of  various  shades,  the 
individual  flowers  large  and  of  the  finest  form,  and 
the  trusses  handsome  and  imposing.  R.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Golden-leaved  Box  (Buxus  japonicus  aureus)  is 
a  fine  variety  for  giving  colour  to  the  garden  at  this 
season.  Its  richness  of  leafage  is^  decided,  and  at 
Knaphill  the  plant  is  used  as  an  edging,  a  good  use  to 
put  it  to  by  reason  of  its  vigorous  and  bright  appearance. 

Golden  Oak  (Quereus  concordia). — This  is  one 
of  the  finest  golden-leaved  trees  we  have,  and  at 
this  season  its  self -coloured  foliage  makes  a  rich  effect. 
Its  value  cau  be  seen  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  where 
the  Golden  Oak  is  planted  against  green-leaved  trees 
for  contrast.  The  foliage  is  decidedly  yellow,  neither 
spotty  n<_ir  weak,  as  in  many  variegated  things. 

Rhododendron  Marchioness  of  Iians- 
downe. — This  is  the  finest  Rhododendron  in  cultiva- 
tion, a  charming  variety  with  a  noble  truss  of  flowers, 
pale  rose,  with  a  large  black  spot  on  the  upper  petals. 
It  also  has  a  good  habit,  robust  constitution,  and 
makes  a  telling  mass  in  the  garden.  It  was  remarkably 
striking  amongst  the  many  other  fine  kinds  in  the 
Knaphill  Nursery  the  other  day. 

Wistaria  multijuga.  —  This  has  been  de- 
scribed as  producing  racemes  of  blossom  over 
2  feet  in  length.  Though  the  racemes,  however, 
are  very  long,  and  on  strong  plants  will  be  probably 
quite  the  length  mentioned,  there  is  a  greater  space 
between  the  flowers,  which  are  smaller  and  of  a 
paler  colour  than  in  the  better-known  kind.  Such 
being  the  case,  even  if  both  are  equally  free-bloom- 
ing, the  common  one  has  a  great  advantage,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  its  newer  relative. 
Next  to  tlie  ordinary  W.  sinensis  I  should  place  its 
white-flowered  variety,  a  pretty  climber,  and  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  except  in  colour,  a  counterpart  of 
the  type.— T. 

"Weeping  purple  Beech  is  a  fine  tree,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  where  the  branches 
come  down  to  the  ground,  and  make  a  graceful 
pendent  mass  of  deep  purple  foliage.  This  is  the 
true  weeping  Beech,  a  different  thing  to  that  which 
goes  by  this  name  in  many  nurseries.  The  best  form 
touches  the  ground  with  its  strictly  pendulous 
branches,  and  the  leaves  are  of  the  deepest  colour, 
very  rich  against  green  foliage.  A  good  weeping 
tree  like  this  is  valuable  in  the  garden,  and  it 
should  be  made  a  note  of  for  autumn  planting. 
This  is,  however,  a  good  time  to  visit  nurseries,  so 
that  one  can  choose  tho.se  trees  that  please  most,  not 
forget  ting  that  too  much  coloured  foliage  in  agarden 
is  notdesirable.  Therichleafageof  the  purple  Beech, 
however,  gives  a  strong  tone  of  colour  to  the  land- 


scape when  the  best  form  is  obtained — that  with- 
out any  bronzy  shade  in  it.  Of  course,  the  type, 
the  ordinary  purple  Beech,  is  well  known.  There 
is  at  Knaphill  possibly  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
world  of  it— a  noble  "tree,  the  perfection  of  shape 
and  beauty.  There  is  also  a  fine  mass  of  seed- 
ling purple  Beeches,  all  of  the  deepest  colour, 
though  one  hears  complaints  that  these  trees  are 
difficult  to  get.  It  is  an  admirable  tree  either 
small  or  fully  grown,  as  from  its  youth  the  leafage 
has  that  peculiarly  beautiful  purple  colour  so  in- 
tense in  depth  against  green-foliaged  trees. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


PITCAIRNIAS. 

This  genus  of  Bromeliads  contains  upwards  of 
100  species,  mostly  slender  growing  plants  with 
beautiful  flowers.  They  are  easily  grown,  and 
thrive  in  wellcli-ained  pots  in  a  mixture  of 
light  turfy  loam,  rough  peat,  and  leaf-mould. 
The  plants  should  be  grown  into  good  large 
tufts,  as  in  this  state  they  are  far  more  orna- 
mental, each  growth  pi-oducing  a  spike  of  showy 
flowers.  Pitcairnias  have  been  too  much  ne- 
glected, and  where  they  are  to  be  found  I 
have  usually  seen  them  huddled  up  out  of  the 
way,  as  if  the  owners  wei-e  ashamed  of  them, 
and  they  are  only  brought  into  prominence 
when  in  flower.  The  following  are  a  few  kinds 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  everyone  : — 

P.  Andreana.— A  plant  of  small  growth,  with 
drooping  leaves,  each  about  18  inches  long,  deep 
green  on  the  upper  side  with  a  few  white  scurfy 
spots,  the  under  side  quite  white.  The  spike  is 
erect,  bearing  numerous  flowers,  which  are  red  at 
the  base  and  bright  yellow  at  the  tips.  It  is  said 
to  be  found  in  Guatemala  and  New  Grenada. 

P.  COEALLINA.— In  this  plant  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  broad  and  plaited,  narrowing  below  into 
a  petiole,  bright  green  above,  slightly  scurfy  be- 
neath ;  the  flowers  are  produced  on  a  dense  ra- 
ceme a  foot  or  more  long.  The  flowers  are  between 
2  inches  and  3  inches  long  and  of  a  bright  coral- 
red,  which  has  given  rise  to  its  name.  It  comes 
from  Chaco,  in  New  Grenada. 

P.  FLAVE3CENS. — This  has  a  rosette  of  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  each  between  2  feet  and  3  feet 
long,  and  hence  my  readers  may  understand  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  plant  be  attended  to  to  pre- 
serve these  intact.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
sharply  pointed,  the  upper  side  bright  green,  below 
coated  with  a  scurfy  white  powder.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  showy,  the  calyx  being  bright  yellow 
and  the  petals  sulphur-yellow.  It  comes  from 
Brazil. 

P.  LUTEA. — In  this  we  have  a  plant  with  long 
and  narrow  leaves,  bright  green  on  both  sides. 
Flowers  in  a  dense  raceme,  the  petals  being  bright 
yellow. 

?.  Maeoni. — This,  a  hybrid  form,  the  parents 
being  P.  Altensteini  and  P.  corallina,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  honours  which  await 
anyone  who  will  take  up  this  class  of  plants. 
This  hybrid  was  raised  by  M.  Maron,  a  French 
gardener.  It  has  broad,  bright  green  leaves,  and 
produces  a  long  erect  scape,  bearing  a  very  dense 
head  of  flowers,  which  are  wholly  bright  coral-red. 

P.  MUSCOSA.— In  this  plant  we  have  a  very  pretty 
species  introduceil  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago.  It 
has  long  green  leaves,  which  are  white  beneath ; 
the  spikes  stand  above  the  leaves  and  bear  a  dense 
racerne  of  long  bright  red  flowers.     Brazil. 

P.  STAMINEA. — In  this  we  have  a  still  older 
plant  than  the  last,  it  having  been  first  brought 
home  some  seventy  years  ago.  It  is  a  plant  as 
graceful  as  a  Fuchsia,  having  narrow,  bright  green, 
recurved  leaves  ;  the  slender  peduncle  is  from  a  foot 
to  18  inches  long,  bearing  a  somewhat  lax  raceme 
of  pendulous  flowers  ;  the  calyx  is  green,  with  long 
brio-ht  red  petals,  which  are  rolled  back  at  the 
tips,  and  thus  the  stamens  and  style,  which  are 
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also  red,   are  left  well   exposed.     It  comes 
Southern  Brazil. 

P.  PUXGENS. — A  very  ornamental  species,  which 
first  floweied  with  me  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Kew  in  18G2.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
pointed,  bright  green  above,  somewhat  powdery 
beneath,  the  lower  leaves  reduced  to  long  sharp 
spines ;  scape  erect,  raceme  dense,  flowers  bright 
orange-red.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  New  Gre- 
nada. 

P.  TABUL.i:FOEMis  — This  belongs  to  the  section 
Ccphalopitcairnia  of  Baker,  and  is  a  very  singular 
plant,  producing  broadly  oblong  spathulate  leaves, 
which  are  bright  green  and  spread  out  flat,  like  a 
t.able-top,  producing  a  terminal  capitate  head  of 
flowers,  which  are  long  and  bright  scarlet.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  Bromeliads,  coming 
from  Mexico.  W.  H.  G. 


LESCHENAULTIA  BILOBA  MAJOR. 

Foe  some  few  years  past  this  lovely  blue  variety 
has  been  well  grown  by  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Son, 
of  Hassock's  Gate,  Keymer,  and  Brighton,  Sussex. 
They  have  undoubtedly  hit  upon  the  right  mode  of 
cultivation  for  this  fine  Australian  plant.  Those 
examples  staged  by  them  this  season  at  the  metro- 
politan exhibitions  have  been  finer  even  than  in 
former  years.  They  grow  them  at  their  country 
nursery  under  the  Southdown  HiUs,  and  devote  a 
house  to  their  cultivation.  The  plants  which  they 
usually  exhibit  are  from  three  to  four  years  old, 
and  some  of  the  larger  ones  probably  a  year  older. 
They  are  grown  in  peat  and  sand,  similar  to  Ericas 
and  such  like  plants.  Some  years  ago  when  in 
Sussex  myself  I  used  to  grow  the  same  variety  as 
an  exhibition  plant.  It  grew  well  with  me  in 
peat  with  a  slight  addition  of  loam,  but  did  not 
flower  quite  so  freely  as  those  shown  by  Messrs. 
Balchin.  In  my  case  I  imagine  from  the  surround- 
ings that  it  was  not  so  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
and  air  as  it  should  have  been.  The  house,  too, 
was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  damp,  being  in  bad 
repair.  Under  ordinarily  good  conditions  it  will 
give  every  satisfaction  if  proper  attention  be 
paid  to  it.  It  is  a  plant  that  '-wants  growing  "  un- 
doubtedly, but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  satisfaction  when  once  one  succeeds 
with  this  or  any  other  plant.  One  of  the  chief 
things  to  guard  against  is  mildew,  which  will  soon 
work  sad  havoc  if  not  stopped  by  dusting  with  sul- 
phur. Sharp  currents  of  cold  air  are  also  prejudi- 
cial, the  best  plan  being  to  keep  the  stock  in  the 
cold  season  a  good  distance  away  from  the  side 
ventilators  ;  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  it  does 
not  so  much  matter.  A  close,  stagnant  atmosphere 
should  always  be  guarded  against.  Plants  of  fairly 
good  size  may  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  summer 
after  blooming,  but  should  be  housed  before  the 
autumn  rains  set  in.  In  watering  be  cautious  to 
avoid  both  extremes,  neither  let  the  plant  suffer 
for  want  of  water  nor  let  it  be  in  any  way  soddened. 
Shoots  that  have  a  tendency  to  grow  away  rather 
strongly  should  be  pinched  to  keep  the  jjlant  uni- 
form. In  staking  some  care  is  necessary,  as  the 
side  branches  are  very  liable  to  split  when  trying  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  plant.  Shading  is  not 
necessary  at  any  time,  unless  it  be  to  prolong  the 
beauty  of  the  fiowers.  Another  good  variety  is  L. 
formosa,  which  has  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  a  most 
profuse  bloomer ;  it  is  of  more  compact  growth 
than  the  afore-named  blue  variety.  Both  may  be 
grown  in  an  ordinary  collection  of  New  Holland 
plants  by  observing  the  conditions  alluded  to.  It 
is  now  some  years  since  they  used  to  be  seen  in 
good  condition  ;  the  present  advent,  therefore,  of 
the  blue  variety  is  all  the  more  welcome. 


J.  H. 


The  greenhouse  Cape  Everlastings  (Aphe- 
lexis  and  l'li(cnocoma).— The  former  of  these  will 
lie  in  perfection  during  the  jjresent  month,  while 
the  latter  is  generally  in  good  condition  through 
July  and  August.  Thus  where  both  are  grown  the 
flowering  season  may  be  extended  from  early  in 
May  until  the  end  of  August.  These  fine  plants 
are  now  seldom  seen  in  such  good  condition  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  yet  in  their  season  there  is 
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hardly  any  plant  that  surpasses  either  for  colour  or 
usefulness  in  the  greenhouse.     From  the  time  the 
first  flowers  commence  to  partially  open  the  great 
thing  to  guard  against  is  damp  or  drip  ;  the  latter 
is  especially  injurious  to  the  bloom,  and  will  cause 
the  bright  golden  centres  of  the  Aphelexis  to  soon 
change  colour,  and  the  Phoenocomas  will  also  fade. 
In  the  case  of  the  Aphelexis,  when  the  flowers 
have  to  be  removed,  each  one  should  be  broken  out 
close  home,  which  will  be  nearly  close  to  a  young 
growth  already  advancing.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  by  cutting  off  the  flowers  just  where  the  stem 
begins  to  elongate  that  another  shoot  will  break 
forth  there.     The  shoot  will  merely  die  back  and 
leave  the  plant  with  stubby  decaying  wood  in  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  Phoenocoma  this  care  is  not  so 
necessary,  but  pinching  of  the  stronger  shoots  is 
needful  to  keep  the  plants  compact,  as  they  do  not, 
like  the  Aphelexis,  break  back  on  the  older  wood 
nearly  so  well.     Potting  when  required  should  be 
seen  to  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  flower ; 
sound  fibrous  j^eat  and  sand  with  some  charcoal 
broken  up  about  the  size  of  nuts  will  suit  them 
well.     Pot  very  firmly,  and  never  make  a  practice 
of  giving  large  shifts.     Expose  fully  to  the  sun  in 
the  open  air  for  a  few  weeks  when  a  good  growth 
has  been  made.     If  the  flowers  are  valued  as  Ever- 
lastings for  use  later  on  they  should  be  cut  before 
they  fade,  so  as   to  preserve  their  beauty  better. 
Cuttings  of  both  strike  freely  in  peat  and  sand,  but 
not  in  a  too  close  atmosphere ;  time  must,  how- 
ever, be  allowed,  as  they  are  rather  slow-rooting 
subjects.— J.  H. 


for  the  first  few  days,  then  gradually  expose  them 
until  they  are  properly  established,  after  which  too 
much  light  and  air  cannot  be  given.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  Mignonette  will  succeed  bestinpits 
with  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  or  fibre  ;  but  later  on 
that  which  is  intendedfor  winter  flowering  should  be 
placed  on  a  shelf,  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible, 
in  a  cool  house  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  given. 
In  the  successful  culture  of  Mignonette  one  of  the 
most  important  points  is  that  it  should  have  a  light, 
open  position,  and  no  artificial  heat  except  to  keep 
off  frost.  A  rich  porous  compost  should  be  used, 
and  the  pots  filled  firmly;  watering  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  excess  of  moisture  or  drought 
being  equally  damaging. 

There  are  now  several  fine  varieties  of  Migno- 
nette. Machet  is  one  of  the  best,  being  dwarf  and 
sturdy  in  habit,  and  having  thick,  bold  trusses  of 
bloom.  Vilmorin's  grandiflora  is  also  a  good  va- 
riety. Miles's  Sjiiral  may  also  be  recommended, 
especially  for  winter  flowering.  Parsons'  White, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  to  claim  notice,  has  not 
been  much  improved.  But  names  are  of  little  value 
now ;  the  great  thing  is  to  make  sure  of  a  good 
strain  of  seed,  either  of  the  white  variety,  of  which 
the  two  latter  are  the  best  types,  or  the  dwarf  red 
variety,  of  which  the  two  first  mentioned  are  the 
best.  Generally  I  prefer  to  limit  the  season  of  any 
particular  flower,  but  I  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  Mignonette,  and  throughout  the  year  it  is 
rarely  that  I  am  without  a  few  trusses  of  bloom  in 
my  room.— r.  H. 


nata  render  it  always  a  pleasant  object.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  only  insect  that  is 
at  all  troublesome  is  red  spider.  This  may  be  kept 
in  check  by  syringing  occasionally  with  soapsuds, 
or  by  frequently  syringing  with  clear  water. — L. 

Russellia  juncea. — This  is  a  delightful  s-ove 
climber,  a  type  of  graceful  beauty.  It  is  the  com- 
monest of  the  Russellias,  but  is  not  so  often  seen  in 
stoves  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  familiar  name. 
There  is  a  plant  at  Kew  clothing  one  of  the  rafters 
with  graceful  pendent  Kush-like  growth,  beautiful 
with  scarlet  tubular  flowers  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  elegance  of  the  leafage.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  may  be  propagated  easily  from  cuttings 
in  the  spring,  and  will  succeed  well  in  a  stove. 
There  is  usually  a  repetition  of  big  Tacsonias  and  a 
few  other  things  in  gardens  crammed  into  houses 
too  small  for  them,  but  here  we  have  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  rafter  plants  that  does  not  take 
much  room,  and  is  worth  looking  at  even  when  not 
in  bloom. 


MIGNONETTE, 
Would  you  kindly  let  me  know   through  your 
columns    the   best   time  to  sow   Mignonette    for 
flowering  at  Christmas  time. — Aleph. 

*,*  This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  for 
so  much  depends  upon  the  position  and  locality  it 
is  to  be  grown  in ;  also  the  treatment  it  is  to  re- 
ceive. If  it  is  to  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  way — 
that  is,  to  flower  in  the  pots  that  it  is  sown  in — 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  August  will  be 
the  best  time  for  sowing.  Sown  at  this  time,  it  will 
under  favourable  conditions  begin  to  come  into 
flower  some  time  before  Christmas,  especially  if 
we  are  favoured  with  bright  weather.  While  Mig- 
nonette cannot  be  advanced  in  any  way  by  forcing, 
bright  sunny  weather  will  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  time  of  flowering.  It  is  better  to  have  it  a 
little  in  advance  than  to  be  too  late  in  sowing,  for 
unless  the  plants  are  strong  and  sturdy  before  the 
dull  dark  weather  sets  in,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  good  spikes  of  bloom  at  mid-winter.  When  in 
Sussex  I  found  no  difficulty  in  having  good  Migno- 
nette in  December,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
within  the  radius  of  the  London  fogs.  It  is  not 
altogether  impossible  to  flower  Mignonette  near 
London  during  the  winter,  but  if  we  get  much  fog, 
failure  may  be  expected,  for  even  though  the  bloom 
spikes  may  be  well  advanced,  three  or  four  days'  fog 
will  generally  cause  the  flowers  to  go  blind,  and 
instead  of  making  further  progress,  side  shoots  will 
be  produced  just  below  the  bloom  spikes. 

For  winter  flowering  the  most  reliable  method  is 
to  sow  the  seed  earlier,  say  about  the  first  week  in 
July,  and  pot  the  plants  off  singly,  stopping  them 
once  or  twice  so  as  to  form  bushy  little  specimens. 
For  this  purpose  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
pans  or  pots.  The  soil  should  not  be  pressed  so 
firmly  as  v^hen  it  is  to  flower  in  the  same  pots,  or  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  get  the  young  plants  out 
with  good  roots.  They  should  be  potted  off  singly 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  If 
potted  in  2J-inch  pots  the  plants  will  require  only 
one  more  shift  before  flowering;  this  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  One 
great  difficulty  in  repotting  Mignonette  is,  that  the 
slender  roots  often  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
and  are  torn  off  in  shaking  the  plants  out.  To  avoid 
this  the  pots  must  be  quite  clean,  and  at  the  time 
of  repotting  the  soU  should  be  fairly  moist.  In  re- 
potting the  less  the  roots  are  disturbed  the  better, 
and  when  the  plants  are  first  potted  off  singly  they 
require  great  care  until  they  are  re-established. 
Keep  them  well  shaded  and  frequently  sprinkled 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENBOUSE. 

A  good  Heath  is  Erica  ventrieosaBothwelliana. 
It  has  rich,  piuk-eohiured,  tubular  flowers,  deep  crim- 
son in  the  centre  and  produced  in  dense  profusion.  A 
large  plant  of  it  in  full  bloom  is  exceediugly  beautiful. 
Rosea  is  in  the  same  way,  but  uot  so  fine  as  Bothwel- 
liana. 

Phyllocactus  nitena.— This  is  a  hybrid,  one  of 
the  showy  things  tliat  have  been  raised  amongst  Phyllo- 
cactuses,  a  class  that  everyone  who  has  a  warm  green- 
house shoiUd  grow.  Tliis  is  in  bloom  in  the  Cactus 
house  at  Kew.  It  has  a  rich  scarlet  flower,  with  the 
innner  segments  shot  with  that  brilliant  violet  lustre 
that  we  liave  more  fuUy  in  the  variety  J.  T.  Peacock. 
The  plants  were  each  bearing  several  of  these  gor- 
geous blossoms. 

Three  good  Bertolonias  are  M.  Finet,  the 
leaves  deep  green  veined  with  rose — very  pretty;  Mme. 
Ed.  Pynaert,  somewhat  the  same,  but  more  brUhantin 
colour,  distinctly  veined  and  spotted  intense  rose  ;  and 
Souvenir  de  Gand,  recently  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  This  has  a  deep  green  leaf 
brightened  by  crimson  veins.  Bertolonias  are  small- 
growing  stove  plants  but  a  few  inches  high,  and  very 
showy,  by  reason  of  the  beauty  of  the  leafage. 

Crinum  zeylanicum. — This  is  an  interesting 
and  beautiful  Crinum,  not  so  bold  and  handsome  as 
such  a  kind  as  C.  gigantcum,  but  suificiently  attrac- 
tivefora  stove.  It  is  also  called  C.Herbertianum,  and 
was  introduced  from  Africa  and  tropical  Asia  as 
tar  back  as  1771,  having  been  named  at  first 
Amaryllis  ornata.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  stove  at 
Kew,  and  a  warm  house  is  the  place  for  it.  The 
scape  bears  an  umbel  of  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers, 
each  of  which  is  about  2  inches  across,  the  seg- 
ments narrow  and  of  the  purest  white  ;  on  the 
outside  of  each  there  is  a  longitudinal  band  of  deep 
rose.  The  flowers  are  also  very  fragrant.  The 
leaves  are  each  over  2  feet  in  length,  deep  gi-een,and 
about  :i  inches  broad. 

Choisya  ternata  under  glass.— This  plant 
has  been  referred  to  in  The  Gaeden  on  several 
occasions,  but  chiefly  as  a  wall  plant,  or  for  the 
open  air  in  mild  districts.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
desirable  subject  for  pot  culture,  and  well  deserves 
the  protection  of  a  cold  house  during  winter.  I 
force  it  slightly  by  placing  it  in  a  vinery  which  is 
started  about  the  middle  of  January.  With  this 
treatment  the  flowers  begin  to  open  towards  the 
end  of  February.  During  March  and  April  the 
plant  will  be  at  its  best  and  finds  a  place  in  the 
conservatory.  After  flowering  it  is  placed  in  some 
sheltered  corner  out  of  doors  for  a  few  days,  and 
afterwards  fully  exposed  till  severe  frost  sets  in. 
The  hard,  shining,  dark  green  leaves  of  Choisya  ter- 
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ARIS/EMAS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  a.  speciosa.*) 
The  Arisffinia  gemis  has  close  affinity  to  the 
Arums,  and  the  various  species  present  re- 
markable and  interesting  characters.  The 
majority  are  natives  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Sikkim,  and  must  be  grown  in  a  stove,  ex- 
cept such  kinds  as  A.  ringens  and  A.  tri- 
phylla,  whicli  'will  succeed  out  of  doors. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  tiiose  who 
have  not  a  few  of  the  more  beautiful  kinds 
are  without  a  remarkable  class  of  plants,  of 
which  without  question  the  species  illustrated 
in  the  coloured  plate  is  the  most  beautiful. 
If  one  ArisEema  is  selected  it  should  be  A. 
speciosa,  a  species  that  is  as  rare  as  it  is  dis- 
tinct and  interesting,  and  when  several  plants 
are  grown,  a  showy  group  may  be  formed  in 
the  stove.  Fortunately,  this  class  has  been 
well  cultivated  in  the  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew, 
where  A.  speciosa  was  during  the  winter  a 
feature  of  interest  in  the  stove.  Our  plate 
was  prepared  from  one  of  those  specimens, 
and  visitors  then  were  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  a  representative  of  a  class  whose  members 
were  regarded  more  as  botanical  curiosities  than 
useful  garden  plants.  The  plate  of  A.  speciosa 
wUl  show  tliat  we  have  a  species  that  is 
at  once  an  attractive  and  interesting  plant 
during  the  winter  months.  This  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Himalayas,  from  whence 
many  of  the  best  kinds  have  been  received, 
in  1872,  and  has  a  hooded  spathe,  very  ricldy 
coloured  with  glossy  purple,  intensified  by  a 
series  of  silvery  veins  that  proceed  from  tlie 
liase  and  cut  into  this  rich  body  colour,  the 
spathe  running  into  a  tapering  point,  as  shown 
in  the  plate.  The  spadix  is  remarkable  ;  it 
is  greenish  and  white  in  colour,  and  lengthens 
out  into  a  delicate  thread,  quite  20  inches  in 
length,  of  tlie deepest  purple  colour;  then  we 
have  a  distinct  character  in  the  mottled  pe- 
tioles and  rich  green  leaflets,  margined  \\'ith 
the  blood-red.  It  only  grows  about  2  feet  in 
height,  so  that  several  can  be  grown  without 
occupying  much  space.  The  Ai'isiemas,  like 
the  Arums,  liave  tuberous  root-stalks,   from 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  hy  H.  G.  Moon  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  February  1",  1890.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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■which  proceed  the  leaves,  sometimes  palmate, 
pcilate,  or  peltate,  and  in  some  species  very 
hamlsome  by  reason  of  their  bright  green  col- 
our. All  are  easily  groM'n,  and  make  rapid 
progress  in  a  good  soil,  one  made  up  of  loam, 
a  third  portion  of  manure,  and  leaf  soil,  the 
whole  lightened  by  a  dash  of  sharp  silver 
sand,  promoting  a  free  growth  so  necessary  in 
quick-growing  things  of  this  character.  One 
important  point  is  an  abundance  of  water 
during  the  season  of  growth,  after  which  it 
may  be  relaxed,  especially  during  the  time  of 
rest.  After  the  leaves  have  died  down,  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  maj'  be 
packed  away  until  required  again  to  start  into 
growth,  either  in  the  winter  or  spring.  They 
come  from  the  Himalayas,  Sikkim,  and  the 
Indian  Islands,  revelling  in  the  hot  moist  fo- 
rests that  teem  with  vegetable  life.  A  few 
of  the  leading  species  are — 

A.  CONCINNA. — This  came  from  Sikkim  in  1871. 
The  spathe  in  the   female  plant  is  barred,  with 


and  hardy,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  whence 
it  came  as  far  back  as  1G64.  It  is  quite  worth  a 
place  in  a  bouse,  and  is  sometimes  labelled  Arum 
zebriniim  and  Ar\iin  triphyllum.  Whatever  its 
name,  it  is  a  useful  kind  ;  "the  spathe  measuring 
about  4  inches  in  length,  and  marked  with  broad 
lines  of  purple-brown  ;  the  spadix  is  about  3  inches 
in  length,  and  spotted  with  brown.  It  has  long 
stout  petioles  with  entire  leaflets  of  three.  This 
will  do  out  of  doors,  and  both  in  the  open  and 
under  glass  makes  an  interesting  gi'oup. 

Then  we  have  such  kinds  as  galeata,  Grif- 
fithi,  and  nepenthoides,  but  the  palm  of  tlie 
whole  series  must  be  given  to  A.  speciosa. 
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THE  BEST  FLAVOURED  STRAWBERRIES. 
Of  the  large  number  of  Strawberries  now  in  culti- 
vation, how  many  can  be  put  in  the  front  rank  as 
regards  flavoar  ?  Scarcely  so  many  as  one  has  fin- 
gers on  his  hand.  Of  late,  the  great  endeavour  of 
raisers  has  been  to  secure  earlinessand  size,  putting 
quality  on  one  side.  The  latest  important  addition  to 


Arisaema  riugens. 


white  or  green  colour,  and  in  the  male  this  gives 
way  to  a  purplish  tone,  while  it  is  curiously 
formed,  being  bent  over  at  the  mouth,  and  narrowed 
into  a  tail  about  3  inches  long.  The  foliage  is  cha- 
racteristic. It  reminds  one  of  that  of  Helleborus 
Bocconi,  and  is  divided  up  into  narrow  segments 
which  proceed  from  petioles  between  1  foot  and  2 
feet  in  height— a  canopy  of  leafage. 

A.  CUEVATA. — This  is  known  also  as  H.  hellebori- 
folia,  and  came  from  the  Himalayas  at  the  same 
time  as  A.  concinna.  It  is  a  species  of  large  growtli, 
rising  4  feet  in  height,  and  is  distinguished  by  large 
bracts,  marked  with  shades  of  green  and  red  that 
sheathe  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  scape  is  taller 
than  the  pedate  leaves,  and  the  spathe  is  coloirred 
with  green  and  white,  the  spadis  taking  the  form 
of  a  purplish-red  tail  quite  1  foot  long. 

A.  EIXGEXS  OB  A.  PB.ECO.X.  of  which  an  engrav- 
ing is  given,  is  a  graceful  Aroid,  and  certainly  de- 
serves culture  as  an  ornamental  plant.  The  leaves 
are  ternate  or  three-lobed.  the  lobes  broarlly  ovate, 
and  lengthened  into  a  long  tail,  the  edges  of  the 
bright  green  leaflets  wavy ;  the  spathe  is  distinct, 
elongated,  greyish- white  overlaid  with  green  stripes, 
the  incurved  margin  of  the  mouth  dark  brown.  Its 
luxuriant  aspect  and  free  growth  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustration.  It  is  hardy,  synonymous  also 
with  A.  Sieboldi,  and  comes  from  Japan. 

A.  TElPHyLL.v. — This  is  another  useful  species 


I  a  long  list  of  varieties  is  a  case  in  point,  for  Noble, 
although  in  all  other  respects  an  undoubted  gain, 
is  not  nearly  so  good  in  flavour  as  many  of  the  kinds 
commonly  grown.  I  think  that  enough  has  been 
done  for  some  time  at  least  in  the  matter  of  secur- 
ing size  and  earliness,  for  it  is  undeniable  that 
as  regards  flavour  we  have  made  no  advance 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  of  the  present 
generation  of  Strawberry  growers.  British  Queen, 
one  of  the  very  oldest  kinds  in  cultivation,  is  as 
much  ahead  of  other  kinds  now  as  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Hogg  was  to  have  sup- 
planted it,  but  it  appears  to  demand  a  coraliination 
of  conditions  for  its  well-being  that  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  most  favoured  localities  for  Strawberry 
culture.  Where  it  does  succeed  it  should  get  good 
culture.  An  important  point  in  the  culture  of  British 
Queen  is  depth  of  soil,  so  that  the  roots  can  go 
down  deeply  in  search  of  moisture,  without  which 
the  plants  are  sure  to  be  infested  with  red  spider. 
The  finest  crop  of  this  Strawberry  I  ever  knew 
was  grown  on  land  that  for  many  years  had  been 
laid  down  for  pasture.  The  position  was  so  low 
that  water  lay  on  the  ground  in  wet  winters.  In 
order  to  guard  against  the  evil  effects  of  stagnant 
moisture  the  grower  laid  it  up  in  beds,  and  the 
way  in  whicli  British  Queen  grew  and  fruited 
under  such  circumstances  was  phenomenal.  Stools 
two  years  old  carried  several  pounds  of  fruit  of 
the    finest    quality.     What  we   want   more   of   in 


Strawberries  is  the  true  Pine  flavour.  The  old 
Bicton  White  Pine  is  not  half  so  much  grown  as  it 
should  be.  It  may  not  bear  so  heavily  as  many 
of  the  kinds  culti\'ated  so  extensively,  but  in  flavour 
it  is  excellent.  Probably  colour  or  rather  want  of  it 
causes  this  really  excellent  Strawberry  to  be  neg- 
lected, but  I  am  sure  that  those  who  may  once  grow 
it  will  appreciate  its  quality  ;  and  although  in  the 
case  of  fruit  grown  for  market  colour  must  ever  be 
of  primary  importance,  in  private  gardens  flavour 
should  be  the  first  consideration.  The  old  Elton 
Pine  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  may  safely  be  in- 
cluded in  this  short  list.  The  first-named  is  pro- 
bably still  the  best  of  presernng  kinds,  and  the 
latter  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  veiy  latest 
kinds  in  cultivation.  Like  British  Queen,  it  does 
not  flourish  in  all  soils,  and  is  liable  to  mildew  on 
light  ground  that  suffers  from  hot  weather.  It  is 
a  Strawberry  that  wants  good  cultivation  and  is 
only  suitable  for  gardens  where  skill  and  much 
attention  are  bestowed  on  this  fruit.  I  have  seen 
it  thriving  and  bearing  as  well  as  could  be  desired, 
and  I  have  seen  it  in  such  poor  condition  as 
not  to  be  worth  the  ground  it  ocoufiied. 

A  Strawberry  that  I  never  see  mentioned  and 
that  has  good  claims  to  be  placed  among  the  best 
flavoured  kinds  is  C'oddington  Pine.  It  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  much  grown  both  in  private  and  market 
gardens  were  it  better  known.  It  bears  abundantly, 
is  hardy  in  constitution,  very  firm,  and  fine  in 
colour  throughout.  This  kind  never  appears  to 
have  been  distributed  by  the  trade,  and  is  probably 
grown  in  but  a  few  gardens.  For  preserving 
it  has  few  equals,  and  the  flesh  being  so  firm 
the  fruits  travel  well  in  the  larger  bulk  in  which 
Strawberries  are  sent  away  for  preserving.  If 
the  deservedly  popular  President  does  not  come 
into  the  front  rank  as  regards  flavour,  it  must  be 
placed,  I  think,  quite  at  the  head  of  second  quality 
kinds.  In  the  open  air  the  fine  aroma  is  not  always 
developed  to  perfection,  but  grown  under  the  best 
conditions  under  glass  it  is  a  Strawberry  fit  for  the 
most  fastidious  palate.  Grow  the  plants  well,  let 
the  fruit  hang  two  or  three  days  after  colouring 
with  a  slightly  shortened  allowance  of  water,  and 
President  will  have  a  flavour  that  leaves  but  little 
to  be  desired.  J.  C. 

Sijfleet. 

EARLY  STRAWBERRIES. 
I  PICKED  the  first  dish  of  Strawberries  on  June  3 
and  pickings  from  this  variety  (Black  Prince)  to- 
gether with  the  last  of  the  forced  fruit.  Filbert 
Pine,  will  furnish  us  with  a  supply  until  La  Grosse 
Sucr^e  is  ready  out  of  doors.  There  is  no  variety 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  will  match  the 
Prince  for  earliness,  except  it  be  the  old  Alice 
Maud,  and  this  is  of  such  indifferent  flavour  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  growing.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
whetherany  of  the  new  early  varieties  have  been 
much  earlier  than  June  3,  and  if  so,  if  any  of  them 
can  come  up  to  the  Prince  in  flavour.  From  this 
latter  point  of  view  this  old  favourite  has  held  its 
own  for  many  years,  and  in  some  establishments 
is  in  special  request  for  dessert  until  British  Queen 
is  ready.  The  only  drawback  is  its  size,  but  when  . 
against  this  are  set  its  earliness,  flavour,  and  splendid 
colour,  I  fancy  it  is  yet  hard  to  beat.  To  grow  it 
to  perfection,  the  earliest  and  strongest  runners 
must  be  selected  and  placed  either  in  pots  or  on 
small  squares  of  turf,  giving  these  as  much  atten- 
tion until  well  rooted  as  though  they  were  destined 
for  pot  culture.  Choose  a  south  border  for  their 
reception  (one  cleared  of  Broccoli  or  winter  Let- 
tuce will  do  very  well)  and  bastard  trench  it,  in- 
corporating as  the  work  progresses  well  decom- 
posed stable  manure  if  the  soil  is  stiff,  or  a  mixture 
of  cow  manure  and  road  sidings  if  the  natural  com- 
post is  light.  Give  a  light  or  hea\-y  treading  as 
the  nature  of  the  soil  requires,  and  plant  18  inches 
apart,  mulching  with  long  litter  when  the  planting 
is  finished.  When  the  bloom  stalks  are  well  de- 
veloped in  spring  thin  them  out,  leaving  only  the 
strongest,  and  thin  again  when  the  fruit  is  fairly 
advanced.  This  may  seem  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble  for  outdoor  fruit,  but  the  variety  Black 
Prince  must  have  this  little  extra  attention  if  large 
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early  fruit  is  required.  La  Grosse  SucriJe  is  the 
best  second  early,  and  the  above  remarks  on  Black 
Prince,  so  far  as  the  early  selection  of  runners  and 
planting  are  concerned,  are  applicable  to  this,  but 
it  requires  no  thinning,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
in  the  case  of  one-year-old  plants  it  only  throws 
two  or  three  bloom-stalks.  Noble  is  showing  some 
iine  fruit ;  in  point  of  earliness  it  is  contemporary 
with  La  Grosse  Sucre'e.  E.  Buekell. 

Claremont. 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES. 
With  what  i^romises  to  be  a  growing  season  be- 
cause of  the  abundant  rains  now  falling  and  the 
comparative  lack  of  fruit  on  the  trees,  a  very  in- 
teresting question  will  presently  arise  as  to  the 
probable  effects  of  seasons  of  fruiting  upon  trees 
as  compared  with  seasons  of  rest.  With  liberal 
rains  and  no  excessive  heat  it  seems  most  probable 
that  all  hardy  fruit  trees  will  as  a  result  develop 
unusually  liberal  growth.  Whilst  some  cultivators 
hold  that  a  season  of  rest  is  essential  for  the  recu- 
peration of  the  fruit-producing  energies  of  trees, 
others  hold  that  there  is  no  tree  pruner  or  balancer 
like  to  a  crop  of  fruit.  Now  the  present  season  of 
rest,  so  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  is,  unfortunately, 
not  an  isolated  one.  We  have,  in  fact,  had  no  con- 
siderable bulk  of  fruit  for  some  two  or  three  years. 
Last  year  the  crops  were  especially  light ;  therefore 
the  assumed  needful  rest  was  very  generally  found. 
Very  largely,  too,  it  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  trees,  as  bloom-buds  were  liberally  formed,  so 
much  so  in  fact  that  if  these  bloom-buds  had  been 
sufficiently  stout  and  fertile  we  might  have  had  a 
good  crop  of  hardy  fruit  this  season.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  effects  of  the  cold,  dull,  cheer- 
less spring  with  occasional  sharp  frosts  upon  the 
bloom,  and  it  could  only  have  been  harmful,  I  am 
still  of  ojiinion  that  in  spite  of  having  had  last  year 
what  seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  ripening  season, 
yet  the  process  of  bud  maturation  was  imperfectly 
performed,  and  our  lack  of  fruit  this  year  is 
due  to  tliat  cause.  Now  the  question  to  which 
the  attention  of  fruit  growers  maj'  just  now  be 
turned  is,  What  is  likely  to  be  the  probable 
effect  of  not  only  a  second  season  of  rest,  but  one 
of  exceptional  resttulness  ?  So  far  as  fruit  produc- 
tion is  concerned,  for  we  have  the  thinnest  fruit 
crop  on  record,  will  that  restfulness  be  productive 
of  bloom  and  fruit  next  year,  or  will  it  lead  to  the 
too  free  production  of  barren  growth  1  In  spite  of 
some  checks  trees  received  from  caterpillars,  and 
out  of  which  they  are  just  coming  not  much  the 
worse,  I  notice  that  all  trees  seem  to  be  putting 
forth  dense  stout  leafage,  and  almost  luxuriance  in 
outer  shoots.  The  density  of  the  leafage  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  due  to  the  free  forming  of  fruit  spurs, 
with  whicli  last  year's  wood  seems  to  be  thickly 
studded,  and  whicli  must  lead  to  a  wealth  of  bloom 
next  year,  provided  the  spurs  remain  fruitless  and 
do  not  get  beyond  that  stage.  But  there  seems  to 
be  some  danger  that  with  the  abundance  of  sap 
now  found  in  the  trees,  created  at  once  by  liberal 
rains,  and  unusual  leafage,  that  what  look  to  be 
fruit  spurs  now  may  presently  burst  into  fuller 
growth  and  become  side  shoots.  If  that  be  so  it 
.  will,  indeed,  be  a  misfortune.  The  stronger  the 
leading  shoots  on  the  points  of  the  fruiting  branches 
are  the  better,  as  these  help  to  absorb  much  of  the 
ascending  sap.  To  divert  that  sap  into  the  fruit- 
forming  buds  would  be  only  to  create  the  evil  we  so 
much  wish  to  avoid.  Fruit  growers  will  no  doubt 
watch  the  action  of  tlieir  trees  closely  during  the 
ensuing  few  weeks.  After  the  almost  luxuriant 
growth  and  leafage  now  put  forth,  we  shall  have 
special  need  for  warm,  dry  weather  and  ripening 
sunshine.  It  is  not  enough  that  such  favour  should 
be  vouchsafed  for  a  week  or  two  to  produce  mature 
fruit  buds.  We  want  a  couple  of  months  of 
warmth,  because  the  work  of  building  up  and  matur- 
ing fruit  buds  is  probably  much  more  largely  done 
in  July  than  in  September,  especially  in  a  fruitless 
year.  A.  D. 

Blenheim  Pippin. — Although  Apples  gene- 
rally are  a  poor  crop  in  this  district,  and  seem  to  be 
very  much  so  almost  everywhere,  yet  some  fine  old 
trees  of  Blenheim  Pippin  growing  in  a  Grass  or- 


chard belonging  to  Mr.  James  at  Farnham  Royal 
are  carrfing  one  of  the  best  crops  I  have  seen  on 
any  similar  trees  for  years.  These  trees  cover  a  con- 
siderable area,  for  their  branches  run  out  all  round 
some  12  feet  to  14  feet  in  length,  the  heads  being 
rather  broad  than  high  ;  usually  they  fruit  very  well 
and  carry  a  richly  coloured  sample.  The  Blenheim 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  at  home  on  the  chalk,  and 
also  on  Grass.  The  trees  would  bear  some  hard  thin- 
ning, but  in  the  case  of  trees  of  this  kind,  too 
severe  a  thinning  at  one  time  is  apt  to  simply  repro- 
duce luxuriant  growth.  For  that  reason,  thinning 
should  be  proceeded  with  moderately,  a  little  of  the 
spare  wood  being  cut  out  each  year.  Even  if  the 
Blenheim  did  fruit  seldom,  such  a  crop  as  these  trees 
are  producing,  should  all  go  well,  repays  the  cost 
of  culture  for  them  of  several  years.  Happily, 
once  the  Blenheim  begins  to  fruit  and  the  ti'ees  are 
doing  fairly  well,  the  variety  fruits  with  fair  regu- 
larity afterwards,  so  that  it  proves  to  be  on  the 
whole  the  safest  and  most  profitable  Ajiple  to  plant 
for  endurance.  The  returns  as  to  the  general  state 
of  the  fruit  crops  throughout  the  country  will  this 
season  be  looked  for  with  exceeding  interest.  Some 
reports  will  be  bad  enough.  It  is  hoped  tliat  some 
may  be  better,  or  otherwise  the  season's  product 
will  be  most  discouraging  to  all  who  may  wish  to 
promote  hardy  fruit  culture. — A.  Dea^'. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  MARKET. 
Although  the  fruit  reports  for  the  current  year 
concerning  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  are 
of  a  discouraging  nature,  there  appears  to  be,  as  a 
whole,  a  fair  promise  of  Strawberries,  and  should 
the  weather  continue  favourable,  growers  for  market 
are  calculating  upon  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  The  rain 
we  experienced  last  week  came  at  an  opportune 
time,  for  growers  m  the  southern  districts  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  effects  of  a  long  dry  spell.  For 
at  least  a  fortnight  no  rain  worth  mentioning  had 
fallen,  and  in  early  districts  where  the  plants  had 
finished  or  nearly  finished  flowering,  it  was  feared 
that  the  crop  would  suffer  considerably  from  lack 
of  moisture,  especially  where  not  well  mulched  or 
watered,  and  few  market  gardeners  can  aft'ord  to 
water  to  any  extent.  However,  the  weather 
proved  favourable,  and  should  it  now  remain  bright 
and  sunny  for  a  week  or  so  there  will  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  Strawberries  upon  the  markets  in  a  very 
short  time,  they  having  already  begun  to  make 
their  appearance  in  bulk  from  various  sources. 

The  first  consignment  of  open-air  Strawberries 
generally  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 
ampton and  other  districts  in  the  south  of  Hamp- 
shire, where  enormous  quantities  are  grown.  The 
acreage  of  Strawberries  under  cultivation  in  that 
locality  is  much  larger  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  a  grower  informs  me  that  in  the  near  future  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  will  probable  bedevoted  to 
the  culture  of  this  popular  fruit  in  that  quarter,  it 
being  much  more  remunerative  than  either  Apples, 
Pears,  or  Plums.  The  majority  of  the  gi'owers  there 
mulch  between  the  plants  with  straw,  but  one  or 
two  instances  have  recently  come  to  my  knowledge 
where  flat  tiles  and  slates  were  used  in  the  place 
of  straw  among  the  early  sorts,  and  the  experiment 
proved  highly  satisfactory.  By  using  tiles  or  slates 
the  fruits  not  only  ripen  more  quickly,  but  they  are 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and,  moreover,  free  from  slugs. 
This  method  caimot  be  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  but  owners  of  small  gardens  may  adopt  it 
advantageously.  Following  the  Southampton  con- 
signments come  those  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sandwich  and  other  places  in  Kent,  although,  as 
a  rule,  the  Kentish  men  are  among  the  last 
of  the  southern  growers  in  sending  Strawberries 
to  market.  Middlesex  contributes  no  smaU  share 
of  Strawberries,  and  these  come  to  hand  before  the 
bulk  of  those  from  Kent,  especially  to  the  London 
markets.  Although,  perhaps,  two-thirds  of  the 
Strawberries  grown  in  Kent  find  their  way  to  the 
metropolis,  enormous  quantities  are  despatched 
daily  during  the  season  to  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  orher  northern  and  midland  centres.  The  bulk 
of  these  go  from  Swanley  Junction,  and  one  writer 
on  fruit  culture  states  that  upwards  of  25,000  pecks 
have  been  sent  from  that  station  in  one  day  during 


a  good  season.  In  like  manner  immense  quantities 
of  Strawberries  are  despatched  to  London  and  other 
markets  by  the  northern  growers,  these  constituting 
the  late  supply.  Cheshue  is  said  to  have  at  least  a 
thousand  acres  of  Strawberries  under  cultivation, 
and  although  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other 
towns  in  the  immediate  districts  consume  most  of 
the  fruit  raised  there,  not  a  few  enterprising  growers 
have  sent  Strawberries  to  London,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  the  experiment  did  not  altogether 
prove  a  success.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  high 
railway  tariff,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  as  a  mar- 
ket for  quick  and  remunerative  returns,  the  metro- 
polis is  decidedly  inferior  to  Manchester.  In 
Northumberland,  too,  hundreds  of  acres  of  Straw- 
berries are  grown,  these  being  chiefly  disposed  of 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Besides  those  mentioned, 
there  are,  of  course,  many  other  districts  devoted 
to  Strawberry  culture,  these  supplying  the  metro- 
politan and  other  markets. 

The  question  of  varieties  grown  for  market  is  an 
important  item  for  the  would-be  cultivator  to  study, 
and  an  interesting  one  to  the  ordinary  reader.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  appearance  is  the  chief  desidera- 
tum for  market  fruit,  flavour  being  but  a  secondary 
consideration.  So  long  as  the  fruits  are  put  upon 
the  markets  of  good  size,  clean  appearance,  and  free 
from  bruises,  they  never  fail  to  meet  with  a  ready 
sale,  even  though  the  flavour  be  inferior.  That 
public  taste  should  be  so  may  appear  strange  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions  where  size  and  flavour 
are  combined,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  varieties  are 
confined  to  private  gardens.  British  Queen  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  flavoured  Strawberries  that 
finds  its  way  into  the  metropolitan  markets,  and  if 
offered  for  sale  early  and  in  good  condition  it  rarely 
fails  to  realise  a  high,  or  at  least  fair  price.  Three 
years  ago  good  samples  of  this  variety,  grown  out- 
doors, were  sold  in  Covent  Garden  at  the  rate  of 
18s.  per  dozen  1-lb.  punnets  the  second  week  in 
June.  Only  some  districts  are  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  British  Queen,  however,  since  it  will 
sometimes  refuse  to  swell  satisfactorily,  and  is, 
moreover,  prone  to  mildew  in  certain  localities.  If 
there  is  one  kind  more  popular  than  another  in  the 
London  markets,  it  is  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  As  is 
well  known,  this  variety  is,  under  good  manage- 
ment, a  prodigious  cropper  and  of  handsome 
appearance.  In  addition  to  these  good  qualities, 
the  fruits  are  firm,  and  travel  remarkably  well 
when  properly  packed,  and  this  alone  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation  for  the  market  grower.  As  to  its 
quality,  in  flavour  it  is  only  second-rate,  it  being, 
according  to  my  taste,  best  in  rather  cold  seasons. 
Noble  is  now  being  regarded  as  a  pop\ilar  market 
variety,  since  it  is  a  good  cropper  and  of  fine  ap- 
pearance, but  there  are  others  far  before  it,  in 
point  of  flavour  at  any  rate.  Despite  this  it  ap- 
pears to  answer  the  market  grower's  purposes  well, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  extensively  cultivated.  Keen's 
Seedling  still  remains  a  favourite  in  some  districts, 
and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  as  far  as  flavour  is 
concerned,  while  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  President,  an  excellent  all-round  Strawberry.  A 
variety  named  Latest  of  All,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Lax- 
ton  a  year  or  two  ago,  is  of  good  appearance  and 
fair  quality,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  largely 
grown.  It  is,  1  believe,  a  cross  between  British 
Queen  and  Helena  Gloede,  possessing  the  shape 
and  flavour  of  the  former  and  constitution  of  the 
latter.  One  or  two  growers  of  my  acquaintance 
give  Oxonian  a  place,  among  others,  for  produc- 
ing a  late  supply,  but  the  fruits  are  large  and 
coarse,  almost  unfit  for  table.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  paying  variety,  since  it  produces  enormous  crops, 
is  late,  and  meets  with  a  ready  sale. 

Another  point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
growers  who  wish  to  be  successful  is  the  packing 
of  the  fruit.  As  has  been  said,  fruits  that  are  clean 
and  fresh  in  appearance  rarely  fail  to  realise  quick 
and  remunerative  returns,  and  to  be  placed  upon 
the  market  thus  they  must  be  well  and  properly 
packed.  Of  course,  between  the  packing  of  the 
forced  Strawben'ies  and  those  grown  outside  there 
is  a  material  dift'erence,  the  former  being  much 
more  valuable,  less  abimdant,  and  therefore  requu-- 
ing  to  be  more  carefully  packed.     In  this  case  the 
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fruits  are  generally  packed  in  leaves  in  small  flat 
wooden  or  tin  boxes,  each  receptacle  holding  one 
layer  of  fruit,  and  weighing  on  an  average  about 
1  lb.  This  method,  needless  to  say,  cannot  be 
practised  in  regard  to  the  outdoor  fruits,  owing 
to  the  enormous  quantities  to  be  disposed  of  quickly. 
A  rougher  method  is  therefore  adopted,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  visit  to  any  of  the  principal  markets 
during  the  Strawberry  season  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  best  packed  fruits  realise  the  highest  prices, 
and,  as  a  rule,  meet  with  the  quickest  sale,  they 
being  in  good  condition,  and  therefore  always  in 
demand.  The  Middlesex  growers  are  credited 
■with  adopting  the  best  plan  of  packing  Straw- 
berries, and  this  method  is  worthy  of  notice  by  all 
who  contemplate  growing  Strawberries  for  j^roflt. 
They  put  the  fruit  in  punnets  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  then  pack  the  latter  in  three  layers  in  boxes 
divided  into  three  divisions  by  light  laths.  The 
Southampton  growers  adopt  a  similar  method,  but 
in  their  case  orange  boxes  are  used,  while  the  same 
plan  is  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  Kentish  growers. 
This  mode  of  packing  is  obviously  far  in  advance 
of  that  generally  practised  by  carelfess  gTOwers, 
namely,  sendmg  the  fruit  to  market  in  bushel  and 
half-bushel  baskets.  Packed,  or  rather  thrown  in 
thus,  the  fruit  becomes  smashed  and  unsaleable  to 
a  certain  extent  long  ere  it  reaches  its  destination. 
Where  it  only  has  to  be  convej-ed  a  short  distance, 
the  fruit,  of  course,  may  be  put  in  baskets,  but,  if 
possible,  it  is  advisable  to  use  flat  ones,  or  those 
which  do  not  hold  more  than  a  peck  or  half-a-peck. 
These  may  appear  unimportant  items  to  the  casual 
observer,  but  to  those  who  desire  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood out  of  Strawberry  growing,  and  a  fair  one  can 
be  made  on  suitable  land,  they  are  of  paramount 
importance.  C.  L. 


EIPE  PEACHES   DROPPING. 

The  accompanying  Peaches  fall  stoneless  off  the 
tree  in  an  orchard  house.  This  is  the  third  year 
they  have  done  so.  The  fruits  on  the  tree  adjoining 
remain  all  right.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  same 
tree  produced  fine  fruit.  The  tree  looks  perfectly 
healthy.— A.  A.  W. 

*»*  Although  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  the  dropping  of  Peaches  when  they  are  dead  ripe, 
the  three  fruits  which  reached  me  this  morning  far 
advanced  in  decay  prove  positively  that  fertilisa- 
tion was  imperfect,  that  all  three  of  tlie  stones  were 
split,  and  that  gumming  is  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. Some  delicate  varieties,  notably  Early 
Rivers,  when  quite  healthy  produce  a  large  per- 
centage of  split  stones,  and  when  the  roots  get  a 
little  out  of  order  it  frequently  happens  that  a 
liquid  gum  forms  an  apology  for  the  kernel,  in  due 
course  ferments  and  decays,  when  the  fruit  ripens 
prematurely.  Stone-splitting,  the  result  of  imper- 
fect fertilisation,  although  always  due  to  some 
functional  weakness  in  the  tree,  may,  and  does  often 
exist  when  there  is  no  sign  of  gumming ;  but  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  kernels  are  one  mass  of  liquid 
gum,  we  have  before  us  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  this  most  troublesome  of  all  diseases  is  the  one 
we  have  to  deal  with.  If  constitutional,  and  per- 
ceptible in  the  shoots  and  stem,  especially  at  the 
union,  an  orchard  house  tree  is  hardly  worth  the 
keeping  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  result 
of  indifferent  cultural  management,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  a  cure  may  be  effected  in  a  single 
season.  Without  seeing  the  tree  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  define  the  cause,  but  from  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  the  owner  may,  and  if  he  thinks  it 
worth  the  trouble  he  may  proceed  as  follows : 
when  clear  of  fruit  the  tree  must  be  kept  clean  by 
syringing,  and  when  the  leaves  are  ripe  it  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pot  or  lifted  from  the  border,  di- 
vested of  all  wet,  sour,  and  inert  soil,  either  by 
picking  or  washing.  The  latter  process  I  prefer,  as 
soaking  in  a  tub  of  water  removes  all  the  compost 
without  doing  injuiy  to  the  tender  rootlets  and 
spongioles.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife  all  faulty  roots 
must  be  cut  away  or  shortened  back,  and  it  "will  be 
ready  for  repotting  or  replanting  in  fresh  compost, 
consisting  of  stiff  calcareous  loam,  corrected  by  the 
addition  of  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  of  old  lime 
rubble.     If  poor,  bone  dust  or  a  small  percentage 


of  Thomson's  Vine  manure  may  be  added,  but  on 
no  account  must  animal  manure  be  used,  as  rich 
food  is  favourable  to  gumming  and  canker.  If  the 
compost  is  used  in  a  dry  condition  it  may  be  rammed 
until  it  is  as  firm  as  the  pasture  from  which  it  has 
been  taken,  well  watered  home,  and  the  tree  will 
give  a  good  crop  of  fruit  next  autumn.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  wise  to  force  with  the  others,  which 
must  have  been  started  early  in  January,  but  by 
giving  a  little  rest  in  a  temperate  house  it  will  be 
in  perfect  condition  for  forcing  the  following  sea- 
son. For  additional  details  on  gumming,  which  I 
need  not  repeat  here,  "  A.  A.  W."  might  peruse  an 
article  by  me  (p.  535)  in  last  week's  issue  of  The 
Gaeden.— W.  Coleman. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse. — Tubebous  Begonias.— Seed  of  a 
good  strain  will  produce  varieties  of  sufficient  merit 
for  planting  out  of  doors.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
as  much  worth  taking  into  account  as  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  flowers,  and  it  is  in  this  particular 
that  the  best  of  the  trade  growers'  late  productions 
excel.  Closer,  more  compact  growth,  with  smaller 
leaves  than  the  earliest  raised  sorts  possessed,  are 
characteristics  of  most  of  the  newer  kinds.  When 
the  plants  of  the  finest  varieties  come  to  hand  they 
are  usually  small.  There  is  no  gain  in  over-potting, 
but  pots  of  sufficient  size  should  be  given. 

Seedlings. — Where  seedlings  are  grown,  the 
plants  that  have  been  raised  this  year  should  now  be 
moved  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  remain  for 
the  summer.  Tuberous  Begonias  in  all  the  stages 
of  their  growth  must  have  an  abundance  of  light 
by  keeping  them  well  up  to  the  glass  with  little 
shading.  Air  should  also  be  given  them  without 
stint.  Plants  that  were  started  late  make  more 
sturdy  growth  when  stood  out  of  doors  after  the 
danger  from  frost  is  passed  than  when  confined  in 
a  greenhouse,  or  an  ordinary  garden  frame  will 
answer,  with  the  lights  drawn  off  in  the  daytime, 
but  put  on  when  there  are  signs  of  heavy  rain.  As 
they  come  into  bloom  they  can  be  moved  to  the 
greenhouse. 

Eaely  started  plants. — It  is  generally  best 
to  start  the  largest  tubers  first.  These  will  now  be 
in  full  flower,  and  their  roots  wiU  pretty  well  have 
exhausted  the  soil.  To  keep  up  the  necessary 
growth  that  will  enable  them  to  bloom  through  the 
season  give  manure  water  once  a  week. 

Daphne  indica. — This  does  equally  as  well 
on  its  own  roots  as  when  grafted.  If  grown  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  all  the  year  round,  the 
shoots  will  now  be  firm  enough  for  striking.  Stout 
shoots  with  five  or  six  leaves  are  the  best ;  if  weakly 
cuttings  are  used  the  plants  will  be  slower  in  mak- 
ing headway.  Remove  the  two  bottom  leaves,  and 
make  a  clean  cut  at  the  base.  Put  several  together 
in  a  pot  or  seed-pan  filled  with  sand.  Cover  with 
a  propagating  glass ;  keep  the  sand  moist,  and  do 
not  give  much  heat  till  the  base  of  the  cuttings  is 
callused.  After  tliis,  an  intermediate  temperature, 
or  a  little  more  will  induce  them  to  strike.  When 
well  established,  move  singly  into  3-inch  pots  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  good  fibrous  peat,  four  parts  to 
one  of  rotten  manure,  and  a  liberal  addition  of  sand. 
After  potting,  still  keep  them  in  a  warm,  moder- 
ately close  atmosphere  until  they  have  taken  well 
hold  of  the  soil ;  more  air  may  then  be  admitted, 
but  continue  to  give  them  a  genial  growing  tempera- 
ture through  the  autumn  and  winter.  Where  this 
Daphne  has  only  had  greenhouse  treatment,  the 
wood  will  most  likely  not  be  firm  enough  to  strike 
for  several  weeks  yet. 

Stove. —  Ataccia  cristata. — The  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  very  singular  and  distinct.  It  will 
not  succeed  without  more  heat  than  many  stove 
species  need,  and  requires  little  room,  an  S-inch 
pot  being  large  enough  for  a  strong  specimen. 
This  Ataccia  is  slow  to  increase,  as  it  can  only 
be  propagated  by  the  suckers,  which  are  pro- 
duced slowly,  or  by  young  crowns  that  will 
spring    from    an    old    stool    after    the  head  has 


been  removed.  As  the  old  leaves  die  off,  the 
plant  in  time  gets  a  bare  stem  5  inches  or  6  inches 
high.  On  this  there  will  usually  be  found  a  number 
of  short  roots.  If  the  top  is  cut  away  with  several  of 
tliese  attached,  and  potted  and  kept  a  little  close, 
the  roots  in  question  will  soon  take  hold  of  the  soil 
sufficiently  to  support  the  plant.  The  stool  also 
will  break  into  growth,  pushing  several  crowns, 
that  should  be  let  go  on  until  they  have  formed 
roots  at  the  base  of  each,  after  which  they  may  be 
removed  and  potted  singly.  Old  specimens  that  are 
in  the  condition  described  will,  if  the  top  is  now 
taken  ofl:',  push  crowns  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer that  will  be  strong  enough  by  next  spring  to 
make  plants.  When  strong,  this  Ataccia  produces 
side  shoots  or  suckers  that,  after  being  allowed  to 
remain  until  they  have  made  a  few  roots  at  the 
base,  may  be  taken  off  and  treated  as  advised  for 
the  crowns.  The  soil  which  answers  best  is  the 
fibrous  matter  from  good  brown  peat,  with  much 
of  the  earthy  portion  removed,  with  four  parts  to 
one  of  charcoal  or  potsherds  broken  to  the  size  of 
horse  beans  and  some  sand.  The  drainage  must 
be  liberal. 

Winter-flowering  plants. — It  is  now  time  to 
pot  the  dift'erent  kinds  of  plants  that  are  propagated 
early  for  flowering  in  heat  in  winter. 

Eeanthemum  pulchellum.  —  This  Eranthe- 
mum  should  be  grown  wherever  sufficient  heat  can 
be  given.  It  is  a  free  grower,  plants  that  were 
struck  in  winter  filling  9-inch  or  10-inch  pots.  If 
they  have  been  already  stopped  as  advised,  the  points 
of  any  shoots  that  outgi-ow  the  others  will  now 
only  need  pinching  back.  It  is  somewhat  erect  in 
haljit,  and  the  side  shoots  may  be  tied  out  a  little 
whilst  they  are  soft  enough  to  bend.  Turfy  loam, 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  rotten  manure  and  leaf- 
mould  and  enough  sand  to  make  the  whole  mode- 
rately light,  will  answer  well  for  it. 

Plumbago  rosea. — If  the  plants  that  were 
struck  at  the  beginning  of  spring  have  been  once 
or  twice  stopped,  they  will  now  have  four  or  five 
shoots  each,  which  are  as  many  as  necessary  ;  8-inch 
or  10-inch  pots  will  in  most  cases  be  large  enough 
for  the  plants  to  be  grown  on  in  and  to  flower  in. 

Euphorbia  jACQUiNi.i;FLOEA.— To  grow  this 
fine  winter  bloomer  well  it  should  have  a  warm 
stove  temperature  all  tlu'ough  the  summer.  Plants 
that  have  been  struck  three  or  four  together  in 
small  pots  as  advised  earlier  should  now  be 
moved  all  together  just  as  they  are  into  6-inch  or 
T-inch  pots  and  grown  on  together.  Under  this 
system  no  stopping  is  advisable,  but  let  the  whole 
grow  on  with  single  stems.  Good  fresh  loam  with 
some  rotten  manure  and  sand  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  manure  should  in  all  cases  for  plants  of  this 
description  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  evenly  mixed  with  the  loam. 
Although  this  Euphorbia  is  a  spare  rooter,  it  wiU 
bear  helping  with  manurial  stimulants  to  a  greater 
extent  than  many  things.  Treated  in  this  way 
with  the  tops  kept  close  to  the  glass,  lowering  the 
pots  as  the  growth  extends,  the  plants  will  attain 
double  the  strength  that  is  usually  seen,  and  pro- 
duce flowers  proportionate  in  quantity  and  of  the 
most  brilliant  colour.  T.  B. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Apricots. — Pay  particular  attention  to  the  pinch- 
ing and  shortening  of  the  strongest  shoots,  not 
only  to  prevent  confusion,  but  also  to  divert  the 
sap  into  the  weakest  parts  of  the  tree:,.  Nail  in 
young  wood  where  space  admits,  especially  if  it  be 
strong  and  likely  to  become  too  vigorous  to  the 
detriment  of  weaker  growths,  which  must  be  left 
free  and  unfetteredfor  some  time  to  come.  Also  thin 
the  fruit  where  set  in  clusters  upon  spurs  ;  remove 
all  coping  boards  and  poles  to  give  the  foliage  the 
full  benefit  of  sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  rain  ;  mulch 
where  necessary,  and  keep  the  roots  well  supplied 
with  water  through  the  hose. 

Peaches.— If  judiciously  disbudded  and  pinched 
many  of  the  spurs  thus  formed  may  now  be  taken 
off,  especially  if  the  fruit  they  were  left  to  protect 
has  been  removed,  not  otherwise,  as  a  tuft  of  leaves 
is  of  great  use  until  after  the  final  thinning  and 
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the  fruit  is  stoned.  Lay  in  all  leading  shoots 
straight  from  the  terminal  points  and  heel  in 
others  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by 
storms  of  rain  and  wind.  If  any  of  these  emanat- 
ing from  the  centres  of  the  trees  show  a  tendency 
to  grossness,  pinch  out  the  points,  also  shorten 
fruit-bearers,  which  will  be  removed  when  relieved 
of  this  load.  As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
performance  of  this  operation,  I  may  generalise  by 
saying  it  matters  little  whether  the  shoots  are 
shortened  back  to  0  inches  or  IG  inches  provided  the 
advancing  gi'owths  liave  plenty  of  light  and  room, 
and  every  part  of  the  wall  is  evenly  covered  with 
foliage.  The  double  object,  I  need  not  repeat,  is 
increased  size  of  fruit  and  plenty  of  room  for  the 
shoots  intended  to  carry  the  crop  ne.xt  year.  Ply 
the  hose  or  garden  engine  freely  and  frequently 
about  5  p.m.  after  hot  days,  and  see  that  the  roots 
do  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  water  at  any  time, 
but  most  especially  now  the  trees  are  in  full 
growth. 

Pbaes. — Cordons  and  horizontal  trained  trees 
will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  the 
pinching  of  all  the  strongest  shoots,  the  secret  of 
success  consisting  in  the  maintenance  of  an  even 
flow  of  the  sap.  Another  advantage  is  a  riddance 
of  grub  and  aphis,  as  the  weak  growths  which 
should  be  left  intact,  the  foliage  and  walls  can  be 
thoroughly  drenched  with  the  hose.  Mulch  all 
cordons  with  good  manure  and  old-established  trees 
with  fresh  horse  litter,  also  water  freely,  as  south  and 
west  borders  in  many  gardens  are  now  getting  very 
dry.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  commence  general  thin- 
ning, but  where  the  fruit  is  thickly  set  and  the  roots 
of  the  trees  are  in  good  condition,  the  crop  may  be 
considerably  reduced  by  the  removal  of  all  the 
small  and  deformed  fruits  from  each  cluster,  which 
eventually  may  be  thinned  down  to  one  or  two  at 
most  according  to  size  when  ripe  and  regular  dis- 
posal over  every  part  of  the  tree. 

Plums  with  us  are  a  complete  failure,  and  the 
trees  are  badly  affected  by  grub  and  blight.  War 
with  these  pests  when  crops  are  satisfactory  is  irk- 
some enough,  but  when  we  have  to  look  forward  to 
another  season,  a  firm  resolution  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  performance  of  this  necessary 
work.  Crushing  folded  points  and  leaves  and  hand- 
picking  is  tedious  labour,  but  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  the  removal  of  all  the  strongest  breast- 
wood,  which  should  be  gathered  up  and  burned,  as 
a  preliminary  to  copious  washing  out  with  the 
hose.  Pure  water  laid  on  with  force  generally  pro- 
duces the  desired  effect,  but  fruit  being  so  thin  or 
nil,  I  would  suggest  one  or  two  thorough  cleansings 
with  diluted  soapsuds  immediately  after  the  trees 
are  pruned. 

Chbeeies  of  all  kinds  have  set  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  and  so  far  there  is  every  promise  of  a  good 
crop.  Black-fly,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  trouble- 
some, and  it  is  just  possible  ince.ssant  hosing  will 
keep  it  in  check.  A  sharp  eye  notwithstanding 
must  be  keep  on  the  trees  as  a  few  hours'  neglect 
may  jeopardise  the  crop.  Its  presence  is  easily 
detected  by  a  curled  condition  of  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  and  so  secure  is  its  stronghold,  that  nothing 
short  of  dipping  in  tobacco  water  or  some  other 
insecticide  is  of  any  use.  Having  removed  all  super- 
fluous growths,  those  retained  should  be  immersed 
two  nights  in  succession,  when  the  better  to  get  rid 
of  the  honeydew  and  filth  the  trees  will  require 
thorough  washing  with  the  hose.  As  early  varieties 
will  soon  require  iirotection,  perfect  freedom  from 
insects  and  their  excrement  should  bo  secured  be- 
fore the  trees  are  enclosed  with  nets. 

Figs.— Where  numerous  shoots  have  been  left 
full  length  and  the  points  are  barren  of  fruit  many 
of  them  may  still  be  shortened  back  to  a  good 
break  nearer  home.  By  adopting  this  plan  a 
crowded  condition  of  the  trees  may  be  prevented, 
and  although  the  young  shoots  will  not  produce 
fruit  this  year  if  laid  in  full  length  and  kept  quite 
close  to  the  wall,  a  good  season  will  ripen  the  points 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  crop  next  season.  More 
profitable  shoots  now  swelling  fruit,  but  which  will 
not  be  wanted  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  may  be 
pinched  to  tliree  or  four  leaves,  a  proceeding  which 
wiU  increase  the  size,  hasten  maturity,  and  make 


room  for  those  starting  from  branches  recently 
pruned.  Trees  growing  on  the  let-alone  system  in 
hot,  dry  corners  will  not  be  nailed  in.  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  a  profitable  compromise  may  be 
made  by  a  regular  cutting  back  to  a  good  growth  of 
branches  which  have  no  fruit  on  their  points. 

Bush  fkuits.— Gooseberries  and  Red  and  White 
Currants  now  making  a  profusion  of  young  wood 
will  derive  great  benefit  from  a  partial  thinning  of 
the  shoots,  especially  where  the  bushes  are  large 
and  light  and  air  cannot  penetrate  to  the  fruit. 
Ripening,  moreover,  will  be  facilitated,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  sweet  in  proportion  to  the  ingi-ess  of 
warmth  from  the  sun.  Trees  on  walls  may  be 
moderately  pruned  forthwith,  for  if  left  too  long 
sudden  exi^osure  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the  base 
leaves,  when  the  quality  of  the  fruit  will  not  be 
good.  Raspberries  just  now  are  suffering  from 
drought,  and  the  crop  wiU  be  light  and  poor  unless 
copiously  hosed  and  watered  until  we  have  a  change 
to  rain.  Thin  the  suckers  where  they  are  too  plen- 
tiful, mulch  well  to  keep  in  moisture  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds,  and  net  before  the  birds  get 
a  taste  of  the  fruit.  Strawberries  have  flowered 
profusely,  and  the  foliage  being  fresh  and  short  in 
the  stalk  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  very  hea's'y 
crop  of  fruit.  Where  heavily  mulched  or  littered 
down  prior  to  the  last  rain  the  roots  so  far  are 
fairly  satisfactory,  but  showery  weather  just  now 
would  be  a  godsend,  as  crops  of  all  kinds  on  the 
heaviest  land  are  on  the  dry  side.  Thin  well  for 
extra  fine  fruit,  tie  up  the  trusses  to  keep  it  free 
from  grit  and  secure  from  mice  and  slugs.  Give 
the  stools  a  thorough  soaking  and  put  on  the  nets. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Figs. 

Teees  from  which  the  first  crop  of  fruit  has  been 
gathered  must  be  thoroughly  and  repeatedly 
syringed  to  free  them  from  insects,  often  very  trou- 
blesome when  this  opportunity  is  neglected.  Red 
spider  and  brown  scale  most  commonly  met  with 
should  be  vigorously  dealt  with,  the  first  with 
pure  water  in  a  stream  strong  enough  to  break  the 
web;  the  second  with  a  hard  stumpy  paint-brush, 
dipped  from  time  to  time  in  a  strong  solution  of 
Gishurst  compound,  or  equally  efficacious  methy- 
lated spirits,  which  will  kill  all  it  touches  without 
hurting  the  tender  foliage.  If  bug,  also  at  home 
in  the  Fig  house,  is  present,  the  same  wood  spirit 
may  be  used,  but  instead  of  plying  it  once  or 
twice  the  trees  must  be  looked  over  two  or  three 
times  a  week  until  the  second  crop  is  rijie,  when 
the  trees  and  every  part  of  the  house  may  be  well 
syringed  with  a  reduced  emulsion  of  soft  soap 
and  paraffin.  Having  cleansed  the  trees,  remove 
all  loose  top-dressing  and  replace  it  with  fresh, 
but  avoid  disturbing  the  pots,  as  roots  now  working 
in  the  decaying  plunging  material  will  prevent 
dropping  should  watering  at  any  time  be  neglected. 
If  heavy,  thin  the  crop,  otherwise  the  fruit  will 
be  small,  and  remove  all  useless  spray,  but  dis- 
continue pinching  unless  a  shoot  be  very  strong,  as 
the  stubby  points  now  formed  will  give  the  first 
crop  next  season. 

Trainrd  trees  upon  which  the  fruit  is  ripe  must 
be  regularly  supplied  with  tepid  water,  and  the 
syringe  may  be  laid  on  where  the  Figs  have  not 
commenced  changing  colour,  also  upon  the  main 
stems,  walls,  and  floors,  especially  after  hot  days, 
when  night  air  can  be  admitted  jiretty  freely. 
Then,  by  way  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  damp, 
maintain  a  steady  warmth  on  the  pipes,  and 
open  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators.  If  trained 
on  the  extension  principle,  lay  in  the  shoots  full 
length,  and  allow  all  the  Figs  which  show  in  June 
to  swell  to  maturity.  Later  shows  may  be  rubbed 
off  as  they  appear,  as  they  will  get  too  forward  to 
stand  through  the  winter,  whilst  others,  sometimes 
two,  will  form  where  these  have  been  taken  off,  and 
being  much  later  they  should  not  be  larger  than 
Peas  when  the  leaves  fall.  Trees  in  cases  and  cold 
houses  never  give  more  than  one  crop,  but  if  well 
managed  this  should  be  a  good  one.  Extension 
training  answers  best,  but  the  shoots  must  be  kept 


thin,  as  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  getting  them 
well  ripened. 

Melons 
now  ripening  must  have  more  dry,  warm  air,  less 
water  both  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  plenty 
of  heat,  especially  about  the  roots,  as  it  is  to  sudden 
depressions  through  the  last  stages  that  indifferent 
flavour  may  be  attributed.  Dry  fire-heat,  of  course, 
is  a  great  factor  in  setting  and  ripening  the  fruit, 
as  superfiuous  moisture  can  be  driven  off  at  any  time 
in  a  few  hours,  and  yet  with  this  modern  aid  the  qua- 
lity is  not  better  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Ex- 
press growers  of  the  present  day  no  doubt  are  handi- 
capped by  numerous  hybrids,  the  result  of  crossing 
and  recrossing  until  they  have  neither  constitution 
nor  colour  ;  whereas  our  forefathers  having  less 
choice  stuck  to  their  Beechwood  or  Victory  of 
Bath,  and  thoroughly  up  in  the  management  of 
manure  beds,  never  allowed  the  bottom  heat  to 
wane.  If  early  ripening  is  of  great  importance,  the 
plants  may  be  kept  on  the  verge  of  flagging,  but 
otherwise  they  should  have  just  sufficient  water 
and  atmospheric  moisture  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh 
and  healthy  until  after  the  fruit  is  cut  from  them. 

Siiccessionnl plants  in  various  stages  must  be  kept 
progressing  under  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  80°,  a 
top  heat  of  80°  to  85°,  and  90°  after  closing,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  and  water  also  at  80°  at  all 
times  save  the  setting  period  when  the  roots  in  hills 
or  ridges  may  be  kept  slightly  on  the  dry  side  until 
the  crojj  is  secured. 

Plants  in  pots  or  boxes  surrounded  by  fermenting 
material  do  not  require  this  check,  as  they  always 
set  well  in  summer,  and  being  more  subject  to 
spider  they  should  be  copiously  syringed  when  the 
bouse  is  closed  on  fine  afternoons.  Pot  Melons 
should  always  be  grown  as  single  cordons,  three 
fruits  to  a  pot,  and  not  a  lateral  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  after  the  Melons  attain  the  size  of  pigeons' 
eggs.  This  stage  reached,  each  pot  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  good  loam  and  bone  dust,  a  food  to 
which  the  roots  are  partial,  especially  when  it  is 
firmly  rammed.  Weak  stimulating  liquid  guano 
or  soot  water  must  be  regularly  used  for  feeding  the 
roots,  also  for  filling  the  pans  and  damping  down 
the  floors.  Keep  the  house  scrupulously  clean  and 
free  from  all  other  plants,  particularly  those  sub- 
ject to  aphis,  the  most  troublesome  insect  we  have 
had  to  contend  with  this  year.  Melons  are  by  no 
means  the  best  of  subjects  for  fumigating. 

CUCUMBEES. 

Where  pits  and  frames  are  giving  the  summer 
supply  and  all  the  hot-water  houses  are  occupied 
by  Melons,  daily  attention  to  the  several  details  of 
management  shoidd  be  confided  to  one  person,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  decent 
fruit  when  it  is  wanted.  The  Cucumber,  like  all 
other  fast-growing  tropical  plants,  requires  con- 
stant attention  to  keep  it  in  order  and  fruitful  con- 
dition, but  once  allow  it  to  become  crowded  in  its 
limited  box,  or  infested  with  insects,  and  it  will 
prove  a  source  of  annoyance  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. The  mainspring  of  success  i.s  embodied  in 
bottom  heat  from  the  bed  and  linings,  and  this 
must  be  kept  right  by  regular  renovation  before 
the  temperature  shows  signs  of  declining.  Then 
comes  covering  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  hot- water  border  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  all  gardeners  know  ho  wf  requently 
the  mercury  descends  to  a  very  low  point,  even  in 
our  hottest  summers.  These  operations  are  en- 
tirely mechanical,  and  may  be  managed  by  any 
handy  man  who  will  renew  the  back  lining  this 
week,  the  front  lining  the  week  following,  and  put 
on  the  mats  before  sun  heat  escapes  from  the 
frames.  A  little  night  air  is  the  safety-valve  against 
dangerous  steam,  but  it  should  be  shut  off  when 
the  frames  are  uncovered  and  resumed  when  the 
temperature  begins  to  rise ;  70°  is  the  minimum, 
80°  to  85°  the  maximum  with  air,  and  90°  to  95° 
after  closing,  with  sun  heat  and  the  afternoon 
bath,  care  being  taken  that  the  water  is  thoroughly 
warm.  Manipulation,  a  daily  operation,  including 
pincliing  at  the  first  joint  in  advance  of  the  fruit, 
thinning  out  useless  spray,  training  to  the  trellis, 
and  cutting  the  fruit,  should  always  precede  clos- 
ing, whilst    fertilisation,   when    it    is    considered 
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necessary,  is  best  performed  when  the  frame  has 
reached  the  maximum  and  the  flowers  are  dry. 
Frame  Cucumbers  should  never  requne  morning- 
syringing,  but  in  very  hot  dry  weather  it  may  be 
well  to  damp  round  the  insides  o£  the  frames,  not 
only  as  a  preventive  of  exhaustion,  but  frequently 
to  carry  tliera  through  the  day  without  shade.  If 
the  latter  is  absolutely  necessary  it  must  be  very 
light,  say  from  10  o'clock  until  2  p.m.,  when  it  will 
be  time  to  reduce  the  air  as  manipulation  proceeds. 
Bearing  plants  will  take  a  thorough  overhead 
watering  twice  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  on 
alternate  days  tlie  syringe  will  suffice. 

■  W.  C. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAKDEN. 

Celeet.— When  the  plants  are  well  prepared  by 
being  pricked  out  on  shallow  beds  of  soil  and  ma- 
nure, plenty  of  air  being  given  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  established,  they  can  be  transplanted  at  all 
times,  but  the  work  can  best  be  done  in  dull, 
showery  weather.  A  good  watering  should  be 
given  before  the  plants  are  interfered  with,  rainfall 
rarely  being  heavy  enough  to  well  moisten  the  Ijeds 
at  this  time  of  year.  Each  plant  can  then  be  cut  out 
with  a  good  square  of  soil  and  roots,  and  should  be 
duly  cleared  of  weeds,  lower  small  leaves,  and  all 
suckers.  If  there  has  not  been  sufficient  rainfall 
to  moisten  lumpy  soil  in  the  trench,  well  water 
this  a  few  hours  previous  to  planting ;  it  will 
then  crumble  down  finely  and  the  work  can  be 
done  expeditiously  and  well.  A  good  watering 
given  after  planting  will  fix  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  in  dry,  hot  weatlier  nightly  overhead  water- 
ings varied  by  an  occasional  soaking  promotes  a 
quick,  strong  growth. 

Celeby  tebnches  rerstts  beds. — If  extra  fine 
Celery  is  needed  more  than  ordinary  room  must  be 
given  the  plants.  When  grown  in  trenches  a  single 
row  only  ought  to  be  planted  in  each,  the  plants 
being  disposed  1.5  inches  to  18  inches  apart.  The 
trenches  for  these  may  be  IS  inches  wide  and  not 
less  than  4-feet  spaces  between  the  trenches  be 
allowed.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  smaller  Celery 
answers  as  well  or  even  better  than  very  large, 
wasteful  stalks,  and  it  may  therefore  be  grown 
much  more  thickly  on  the  ground.  Very  little  is 
gained  by  planting  two  rows  in  a  trencli,  as  it  will 
be  found  th.at  nearly  as  many  plants  can  be  grown 
in  a  .'ingle  row  and  with  less  trouble  in  moulding 
up.  For  a  single  row  we  also  make  the  trenches 
about  IS  inches  wide,  and,  finding  it  necessary  to 
bank  up  heavily  in  order  to  be  certain  of  keeping 
the  Celery,  4-feet  spaces  are  allowed  between  the 
trenches,  these,  however,  being  closely  cropped 
during  the  summer  with  Lettuces,  kidney  Beans, 
and  dwarf  Peas.  Where  garden  ground  is  limited, 
the  plan  of  growing  Celery  in  wide  trenches  or 
beds  is  to  be  commended.  These  beds  may  be  6 
feet  wide  with  6-feet  spaces  between,  and  in  other 
respects  prepared  similarly  to  the  narrow  trenches. 
They  would  hold  four  or  five  rows  of  plants,  or, 
better  still,  they  may  be  planted  a  foot  apart  each 
way,  always,  liowever,  in  straight  lines  across  the 
bed,  or  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  mould 
them  up  properly.  In  each  and  every  case  a  good 
spit  of  manure  should  be  forked  into  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  and  the  plants  put  out  before  they  be- 
come much  drawn. 

Another  method  of  growing  Celery.  — 
Much  of  the  extra  fine  Celery  seen  at  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  shows  is  grown  in  a  very 
different  manner  to  the  ordinary  produce.  Not 
only  are  extra  pains  taken  in  the  rearing  of  the 
plants,  but  the  beds  for  them  are  particularly  well 
prepared,  and  when  finished  are  well  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  garden  soil.  A  space 
about  8  feet  square  is  marked  out  in  a  convenient 
sunny  spot,  stout  stakes  being  placed  at  each 
corner  and  one  midway  between,  to  these  being 
nailed  a  wide  stout  board.  All  the  best  of  the 
surface  soil  is  then  thrown  out,  and  the  sub-soil  if 
clayey  removed,  there  being  when  finished  a  depth 
of  about  18  inches,  and  which  is  again  filled  with  a 
rich  loamy  compost,  to  which  charred  garden 
rubbish  has  been  freely  added.  Failing  fresh  loam 
in  quantity,  mix  the  best  of  the  surface  soil  with 


good  solid  manure,  some  loam,  and  the  burnt 
rubbish.  Put  out  the  plants  not  less  than  15  inches 
apart  each  way.  keep  them  well  supplied  witli 
water,  varied  later  on  with  soot  water  or  liquid 
manure.  The  blanching  is  very  effectively  and 
most  cleanly  accomplished  by  means  of  brown 
paper  bandages,  and  in  frosty  weather  Bracken  or 
dry  litter  can  be  packed  among  the  paper-bound 
plants. 

Beet. — Birds  and  slugs  are  very  partial  to  young 
Beet,  and  we  alw.ays  experience  a  difficulty  in 
securing  a  good,  e\en  plant.  Fortunately,  the 
thinnings,  when  about  4  inches  high,  transplant 
readily,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  the 
Turnip-rooted  forms.  In  all  instances  advantage 
ought  to  be  taken  of  a  showery  time  to  complete 
both  the  thinning  out  and  the  transplanting  where 
necessary.  Very  large  roots  not  being  the  most 
.appreciated,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  plants 
somewhat  thickly,  a  distance  of  about  6  inches  apart 
in  the  rows  usually  l.>eing  ample.  Those  transplanted 
ought  to  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water  till 
gi'owing  afresh,  and  soot  and  lime  be  freely  dusted 
over  them  in  order  to  keep  off  slugs. 

Watering  Peas. — From  this  date  rainfall  rarely 
reaches  the  roots  of  Peas,  and  wateringto  be  effective 
must  be  commenced  before  the  plants  give  signs  of 
standing  in  need  of  it.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  test 
the  ground  about  the  roots,  and  if  it  crumbles  freely 
in  the  hand  the  time  has  arrived  for  watering.  Use 
pond  or  softened  water  if  possible,  and  enougli  of 
it  to  well  moisten  the  soil.  Showery  weather  is  the 
best  time  for  applying  liquid  manure,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  give  this  unless  the 
ground  has  been  previously  moistened  either  by 
rain  or  with  the  aid  of  the  watering-pot.  Blood 
manure  has  a  most  stimulating  effect  on  Peas.  It 
should  either  be  spread  along  the  rows  and  washed 
in,  or  freely  diluted  with  water  and  applied.  A 
heavy  mulching  of  manure  is  of  good  service  after  a 
soaking  of  water  or  liquid  manure  has  been  given. 

Potatoes. — These  .are  doing  well,  soaking  rains 
having  come  just  at  the  right  time.  Weeds  also 
are  thriving,  and  these  must  be  kept  down  either 
by  hoeing  or  pulling  up  by  the  hand.  Lumjjy 
ground  crumbles  down  readily  after  rain,  and  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  well  breaking  up 
these  lumps.  Heavy  moulding  up  of  the  rows  is  an 
undoubted  preventive  of  disease,  but  the  soil  should 
be  drawn  from  near  the  centre  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  rows,  so  as  not  to  interfere  witli  the  sur- 
face roots,  tuber-bearing  or  otherwise. 

W.  1. 
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POPULARITY  OF  SALADS. 

As  a  nation  we  certainly  are  not  such  great 
salad  eaters  as  our  neighbours  the  French,  but 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes  I  should  say  Eng- 
lish people,  as  a  rule,  rarely  fail  to  do  justice  to 
a  good  salad  wlienever  the  opportunity  occurs. 
It  is  the  wretclied  makeshifts  too  often  met  with 
that  do  so  much  towards  hindering  the  spread 
of  the  desire  for  good  salad.  Lettuce  must  be 
the  principal  ingredient  in  a  salad  m.ade  through- 
out the  summer  and  early  autumn  mouths,  but 
if  the  bulk  of  this  is  hard,  green,  and  pooily 
flavoured,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  few 
spe.ak  in  its  praise.  It  is  a  great  pity  the  mar- 
kets generally  are  not  better  served  with  suit- 
able ingredients  for  making  a  good  salad. 
I  am  assured  on  good  authority  that  French 
gardeners  excel  the  English  in  one  particular 
only,  and  that  is  iu  the  cultivation  of  salad  vege- 
tables. The  former  spare  no  pains  and  devote 
much  glass  as  well  as  good  garden  ground  to 
the  production  of  Lettuce  and  Endive  in  parti- 
cular all  tlie  year  round,  the  latter  caring  very 
little  more  about  their  salading  than  they  do  for 
various  other  less  important  crops.  Tlie  mis- 
take so  many  of  us  have  at  one  time  made,  or 
are  still  doing,  is  to  place  the  Cos  Lettuce  before 
the  Cabbage  varieties,  the  latter  being  exten- 


sively grown  only  when  the  former  cannot  be 
had  in  a  fairly  presentable  state.  In  reality  the 
Cabbage  varieties  are  much  to  be  preferred  all  the 
year  round,  and  seeing  that  they  can  be  had  in 
a  perfect  condition  with  far  less  trouble  than 
must  often  be  expended  on  the  Cos  forms,  it 
ought  to  be  an  easier  matter  than  it  often  is 
to  wean  gardeners  from  their  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the 
Cabbage  Lettuces  are  the  first  to  become  flabby 
and    hard    in    a    salad,     and    there     may  be 


NeapoUtau  Cabbage  Lettuce. 

some  trutli  in  this,  though  only  when  they  are  cut 
in  a  half-grown  state.  If  grown  properly,  firm, 
beautifully  blanched,  sweet,  and  crisp  heart.s 
are  the  residt,  and  with  the  aid  of  these  a  per- 
fect salad  can  be  formed.  Cabbage  Lettuces,  in 
addition  to  hearting  in  more  quickly  in  the 
spring  and  far  more  surely  in  the  autumn  than 
Cos  varieties,  are  also  equally  reliable  during 
the  hottest  .summer  weather,  not  unfrequently 
keeping  better  or  refraining  from  running  to 
seed  so  soon  as  any  of  the  strains  of  Paris  White, 
Green  or  Brown  Cos.  The  Neapolitan  section 
of  the  former  stands  dry  hot  weather  remark- 
ably well.  Other  good  Cabbage  Lettuces  will 
be  found  in  New  York  and  Grand  Admiral, 
one  of  the  best  for  summer  use.  In  my  estima- 
tion, the  Eiirly  Paris  Market  is  the  most  valu- 
able Lettuce  in  cultivation,  this  excellent  Cab- 
bage variety  being  much  the  best  for  frame 
culture,  as  it  forces  well  either  in  the  autumn, 
during  the  winter,  or  iu  the  spring,  and  we  .are 
growing  it  extensively  as  a  summer  crop.  The 
Dwarf  Brown  Forcing  is  .also  good  for  fr<ame 
or  liand-Iight  culture,  but  does  not  equ.al  my 
favourite.  Veitch's  Perfect  Gem  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  Cabbage  Lettuce  I  have 


Tom  Thumb  or  Stoue  Tennis-ball  Lettuce. 

j'et  grown,  and  at  the  present  time  (June  II) 
it  is  exceptionally  good.  It  forms  grand  solid 
hearts,  no  Cos  variety  approaching  it  either 
in  point  of  appearance  or  quality.  This,  again, 
is  suitable  for  summer  and  autumn  culture. 
Tom  Thumb  and  All  the  Year  Round  are  hardy, 
close-growing  varieties,  these  being  very  service- 
able in  tlie  autumn  and  for  storing  in  fr.ame.s. 
With  regard  to  Cos  varieties,  I  will  merely  re- 
mark that  the  black-seeded  Brown  Cos  is  one  of 
the  best  for  both  summer  and  autiniin  crops, 
this,  if  grown  to  a  good  size  and  tied  up  in 
due  course,  blanching  jierfectly,  the  quality 
also  being  good. 

Endive  badly  grown  and  poorly  blanched  ia 
poor,   indigestible  stuft',   but  grown  to  its  full 
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size  and  the  hearts  blanched  j^erfectly,  as  they 
very  easily  may  be,  it  is  only  slightly  in- 
ferior to  Lettuce.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian,  not  half  enough 
of  this  being  grown  in  the  majority  of  gardens. 
The  green  curled  forms,  however,  are  not  to  be 
despised,  and  a  good  word  ought  to  be  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  newer  Lou\-iers  Laciniated. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  quite  a 
long  list  of  salad  vegetables,  thcugh  tastes 
differ  considerably  as  to  the  value  of  the  greater 
portion  of  these.  The  most  popular  for  mixing 
with  Lettuce  and  Endive  are  Mustard  and 
Cress,  Chicory,  young  Onions,  Chive.s,  Shallots, 
Garlic,  Tarragon,  and  Chervil,  a  very  little  of 
the  last  six  named  going  a  long  way  towards 
flavouring  a  salad.  Beet,  Celery,  Tomatoes, 
Radishes,  Cucumber  and  Watercress  are  fre- 
quently used  in  mixed  salads,  and  in  some  few 
instances  there  is  also  a  demand  for  Sorrel, 
Artichokes,  Corn  Salad  and  the  roots  of  Rampion. 

Where  so  many  err  is  in  forming  salads  long 
before  they  are  needed,  the  ingredients  being 
either  kept  in  water  much  longer  than  is  good  for 
them,  this  making  them  hard  and  tough,  or  else 
they  are  saturated  by  the  dressing,  which  certainly 
does  not  improve  the  salad.  In  notafewinstances 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  the  salading 
has  been  cut  up  far  too  finely,  minced,  in  fact, 
though,  as  it  happens,  no  gi'eater  mistake  could 
be  made.  The  materials  used,  the  Lettuce  and 
Endive  in  particular,  after  being  carefully 
washed  ought  to  be  well  dried  in  a  clean  cloth 
and  the  leaves  then  just  snapped  in  two  with 
the  hand.  If  the  dressing  is  poured  into  the 
bowl  when  first  made,  it  should  remain  at  the 
bottom  till  just  before  it  is  required  for  use, 
this  being  the  time  to  stir  the  salad.  The  re- 
frigerator is  the  best  place  to  keep  either  fresh 
materials  or  a  prepared  salad  till  it  is  wanted, 
exposure  to  warmth,  light,  and  air  soon  militat- 
ing against  the  crispness  of  the  salading  and 
the  bright  flavour  of  the  dressing. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  prove  is  that  many 
growers  of  salading  as  well  as  those  who  mix 
the  ingredients  are  equally  responsible  for  the 
unpopularity  of  the  salad  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  France,  but  if  a  general  im- 
provement were  effected  by  both  classes  we 
should  soon  hear  a  very  different  statement. 

I.  M.  H. 


Early  market  Peas.— Harrison's  Eclipse  has 
done  so  well  with  ilie  market  growers  in  this  dis- 
trict this  season  as  a  first  early  Pea,  that  many  of 
them  not  only  now  prefer  it  to  Sangster's  No.  1,  Ijut 
will  sow  it  solely  for  earliest  pickings  in  the  future 
until  a  kind  superior  to  it  is  raised.  Not  only  is  the 
vine  more  robust,  but  the  pods  are  larger  and  more 
abundant.  Sown  later  than  Sangster's  No.  1,  it  has 
come  in  fully  as  early,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
a  finer  crop.  Eclipse  is  classed  as  a  blue  round  : 
not  that  colour  sliovvs  in  the  green  Peas  particularly, 
but  the  seed  is  bluish  iu  colour.  The  fact  that  it  is 
classed  among  the  blues  secures  for  a  good  sample 
from  3d.  to  6d.  more  per  bushel  than  whites  obtain. 
So  much  or  so  little  is  a  consideration  when  lid,  per 
bushel  is  paid  for  gathering,  whilst  the  ruling  price 
when  the  first  of  the  main  breadths  were  sent  into 
the  market  was  from  3s.  Cd.  to  4s.  per  bushel.  That  is  a 
low  start,  but  owing  to  the  moist  weather  it  may 
be  recouped  in  the  quantity  sold,  although  the  ex- 
ceeding thinness  of  plants  in  many  breadths  this 
season  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  Whilst  Eclipse 
bids  fair  to  be  so  excellent  a  first  field  early,  there 
is  still  room  for  a  much  better  successor  than  is 
Harrison's  Glory,  a  dwarf  prolific  blue  round,  but 
hard  and  flavourless.  A  good-flavoured  hardy 
wrinkled  marrow,  as  early  as  Glory  and  as  cheajD, 
is  sadly  wanted.  By  the  time  this  latter  is  over 
there  can  be  plenty  of  good  marrows  in  gathering, 
but  these  are  handicapped  by  the  seed  cost.  For 
that  reason  many  hardy  rounds  are  still  grown  for 


market,  because  the  risk  with  large  breadths  is  so 
much  less,  and  they  better  withstand  cold  weather. 
— A.  D. 


Orchids. 


CATTLE YA  MOSSI^. 
This  is  a  species  or  variety,  whichever  it  may 
please  my  readers  to  call  it,  and  years  ago  it 
was  thought  much  more  of  by  Orchid  "rowers 
than  at  the  jiresent  time.  Mr.  Smee,  of  The 
Grange,  Carslialton,  has  made  a  speciality  of 
this  kind,  and  is  always  open  to  receive  a  fresh 
form.  His  standard  of  excellence  is  so  high,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  with  difliculty  a  variety  can  be  pro- 
duced which  does  not  find  a  counterpart  iu  his 
collection.  The  very  best  and  richest  coloured 
variety  bears  the  name  of  Mrs.  Smee.  The 
flowers  are  large,  each  measuring  U  inches  across, 
three  being  always  borne  on  a  peduncle  to- 
gether. The  sepals  and  petals  are  large  and 
broad,  soft  rose  throughout ;  lip  very  large  and 
long,  the  edges  much  frilled,  the  sides  stained 
with  rich  orange  ;  the  centre  deep  magenta, 
from  which  spread  many  streaks  and  rays  of 
deep  purple-magenta. 

C.  Mossiie  is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and  has 
been  known  since  the  year  183G,  having  been 
named  by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  after  Mr.  Moss,  of 
Liverpool,  in  whose  collection  it  first  flowered. 
The  plant  became  somewhat  plentiful,  and 
about  1855-G  one  Birschall  went  to  Caraccas,  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  collected  many  Orchids, 
and  amongst  tliem  C.  Mossi.T.  From  amongst 
these,  I  believe,  came  tlie  first  plants  of  °C. 
Wageneri.  Mr.  Robert  Warner,  of  Broomfield, 
Chelmsford,  made  C.  Mossiie  a  special  favourite, 
and  I  must  say  the  finest  show  I  liave  ever  seen 
of  this  plant  and  the  finest  varieties  were  in  this 
collection.  Here  iu  1804  Mr.  Moore,  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Chelsea,  named  some  three 
dozen  kinds.  Soon  after  this  the  great  love  for 
Cattleyas  decreased,  and  C.  Mossiie  was  ne- 
glected \vith  many  others,  and  I  believe  the 
Broomfield  collection  became  dispersed.  Now 
again,  I  am  glad  to  say,  C.  Mossise  has  come 
into  favour.  Tliere  is  little  wonder  that  this 
kind  is  such  a  favourite,  for  it  has  just  the  very 
essence  winch  endears  a  plant  to  Orchid 
growers,  viz.,  its  uncertainty  of  colour.  This 
v/ill  do  more  to  effect  good  sales  of  imported 
stock  than  anything  else,  and  everyone  is  hop- 
ing as  the  buds  develop  to  see  a  grand  flower 
appear,  whilst  in  the  old  days  its  habit  of  bloom- 
ing through  the  months  of  May  and  Juuc  made 
it  a  valuable  jjlant  for  exhibition.  I  have  shown 
this  species  with  three  and  four  dozen  flowers 
upon  a  single  plant  at  the  London  shows.  In 
Mr.  Smee's  garden  there  are  at  the  present 
time  several  notable  examples.  Amongst  them 
may  be  noted  : — 

C.  Mo.ssT.E  ARXOLDi.ix.\.— This  has  a  very  large 
flower,  with  wliite  sepals  and  petals  and  a  beautiful 
frilled  lip,  which  is  stained  iu  front  pale  yellow,  on 
which  are  a  few  lines  of  piu-ple  ;  this  becomes  of  a 
rich  orange  in  the  centre  of  the  lip.  and  the  colour 
and  markings  become  bright  rich  purple.  It  is  a 
very  excellent  variety. 

C.  Mossiie  Wagexeei.— In  this  the  whole  flower 
is  pure  white,  saving  the  sides  of  the  beautifully 
frilled  lip,  whicli  are  stained  with  yellow. 

C.MossiiE  Reiseckiana.— The  sepals  and  petals 
of  this  are  pure  white,  lip  lilac  or  mauve,  the  throat 
and  front  lobe  rich  bright  yellow  veined  with  crim- 
son and  bright  purple. 

C.  MossiiE  RoTiiscniLDiANA.— This  is  a  large 
and  bright  flower,  approaching  to  the  form  named 
Mrs.  Smee.  It  is  very  striking  with  its  orange- 
stained  lip,  rich  purple  centre,  and  white  marginal 
fringe. 

The  above  and  many  other  fine  forms  exist  in 


the  collection,  some  named  and  some  unnamed. 
All  of  them  are  deserving  of  attention  from 
some  point  of  view,  and  the  owner,  moreover, 
knows  them,  and  can  at  once  interest  one  with 
a  description  of  their  peculiar  points  of  beauty. 
The  Cattleya  house  here  has  been  built  spe- 
cially for  these  plants.  It  has  glass  down  to  the 
ground,  so  that  an  abundance  of  light  can  be 
admitted  to  tliem,  and  it  is  admirably  ventilated 
and  shaded,  so  that  1  think  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  we  may  see  some  remarkable 
specimens.  VV.  H.  Gower. 


Odontoglossum  elegans.  —  This  beautiful 
plant  was  sliown  at  the  Temple  by  Jlr.  Pollett,  of 
Fernside,  Bickley.  It  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid; 
one  of  its  parents  is  said  to  be  the  lovely  O.  cirrho- 
sum.  The  flower  looks  something  like  an  enlarged 
example  of  that  sijecies,  the  sepals  having  a  pale 
yellow  ground,  transversely  barred  and  blotched 
with  deep  reddish  brown,  the  petals  broader, 
blotched  with  brownish  crimson  on  a  yellow  grounrl, 
lip  narrow,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sepals  and 
petals,  the  crest  rich  yellow,  and  the  column  white. 
It  is  a  charming  kind,  and  well  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  growers. 

Sobralia  macrantha  (Woolley's  variety).— I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  raagniliccnt  flower  of  this  plant 
from  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
that  the  genus  appears  to  be  gaining  favour.  The 
flower  sent  is  very  large -nearly  6  inches  long,  the 
spreading  lobe  of  the  lip  2i  inches  long  and  3  inches 
broad,  the  colour  being  a  rich  purplish  crimson, 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  white,  passing  into  orange. 
Mr.  Taylor  says  its  growths  are  between  2  feet  and 
3  feet  high,  and  that  he  now  has  fourteen  flowers 
open.  I  should  like  to  know  the  total  number  of 
blooms  this  plant  produces  during  the  season.  The 
flower  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  accompanying 
it  is  that  of  an  ordinary  form,  but  it  has  nothing 
notable  about  it. — W. 

Uropedium  Lindeni.— This  singular  plant 
is  now  flowering  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Seeger  and  Tropp,  Dulwich.  I  cannot  entertain  the 
opinion  of  this  being  an  abnormal  state  of  Cypripe- 
dium  caudatum.  It  is  toowidely  spread,  and,  more- 
over, I  do  not  think  a  plant  of  this  species  has  ever 
been  found  growing  with  C.  caudatum,  which  the 
plant  generally  represents,  saving  that  instead 
of  a  pouch  it  has  a  long  additional  petal-like  seg- 
ment, so  that  the  plant  lias  apparently  three  petals 
instead  of  two  petals  and  a  pouch-like 'lip.  It  thrives 
under  similar  conditions  to  the  long-tailed  Lady's 
Slipper. — W. 

Odontog-lossum  Smeeanum This  is  a  beau- 
tiful kind,  bearing  a  long,  many-flowered  raceme  of 
large,  well  formed,  and  beautifully  spotted  blooms. 
The  plant  has  been  variously  named  Ijy  experts 
0.  Andersoni.anum,  to  which  it  certainly  does  not 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance  ;  again,  0.  Mar- 
riottianum,  to  which  it  is  equally  unlike,  and  it  has 
also  been  called  0.  Wilckeanum.  Tlie  sepals  and 
petals  are  about  equal,  the  ground  colour  white, 
freely  spotted  and  blotched  with  bright  brown  ;  lip 
broad  and  exactly  like  that  of  0.  cri.spum,  with 
high  shoulders  at  the  base,  the  crest  being  barred 
with  yellow  ;  the  ground  colour  is  white,  spotted 
about  the  crest  with  bright  brown,  and  bearing  a 
large  spot  of  the  same  colour  in  front.  In  both  the 
forms  Andersonianum  and  Ruckerianum  the  side 
shoulders  of  the  lip  fall  away,  and  the  apex  of  the 
lip  is  longer  and  more  pointed.  It  is  a  beautifid 
variety  and  quite  constant,  as  a  drawing  of  the  plant 
made  last  year  quite  corresponds  witli  the  flowers 
now  open. — W.  H.  G. 

Cymbidium  pendulum  atro-purpureum. 

— This  form,  now  tloweriiig  with  tlie  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons  in  their  nurseries  at  Chelsea,  has  stout, 
leathery  leaves  aud  loufj  pendulous  racemes  of  flowers, 
which  are  very  attractive.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellowish-brown,  streaked  in  the  centre  with 
crimson ;  side  lobes  erect,  deep  rosy-purple,  front 
lobe  white,  recurved,  tipped  with  purpHsh-crimson  ; 
disc  yellow,  with  a  couple  of  raised  crimson  lines 
travei-sing  it.     It  is  very  handsome,  lasts  long  in  full 
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beauty,  and  requires  warmth.     It  is  said  to  come  from 
the  Indian  Islands. — H. 


THUNIAS. 

No  other  group  of  Orchids  of  similar  size  ex- 
ceeds in  general  usefulness  the  few  species  and 
varieties  included  under  this  genus.  If  given 
proper  treatment  they  flower  abundantly  and 
remain  in  beauty  for  a  long  time,  whilst  their 
foliage  is  as  handsome  as  it  is  distinct  amongst 
Orchids.  Owing  to  the  structural  similarity  of 
the  flowers  with  those  of  Phaius,  this  group  has 
by  Bentham  been  merged  into  that  genus.  So 
very  distinct  are  they,  however,  from  Phaius 
proper,  tliat  for  practical  purposes  at  least  it  is 
much  preferable  to  keep  them  separate.  Their 
deciduous  habit,  terminal  racemes,  and  leafy 
stems,  as  well  as  their  cultural  requirements, 
render  them  quite  distinct  from  tliose 
Phaiuses  of  which  P.  grandifolius  is  the  best 
known  representative.  Although  some  five  or 
six  forms  are  knowni  under  specific  names,  they 
are  probably  no  more  than  varieties  of  or  hy- 
brids between  two  reliable  species,  viz.,  T. 
alba  and  T.  Bensoniaj.  They  are  all  similar  in 
habit  and  foliage,  the  stems  being  from  1  foot 
to  3  feet  in  height,  tapering  from  the  base  up- 
wards, and  clothed  with  two  opposite  rows  of  pale 
green  leaves  more  or  less  glaucous  beneath,  and 
which  fall  away  in  autumn.  The  short,  droop- 
ing, sub-corymbose  racemes  are  produced  from 
the  tops  of  the  stems  aliout  the  time  growth  is 
completed.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  spread- 
ing and  ari'anged  in  a  somewhat  fan-shaped 
method  above  the  lip,  the  latter  having  the  side 
lobes  rolled  over  the  column  and  the  middle  one 
expanded. 

The  easy  cultivation  of  these  plants  and  their 
capability  of  quickly  recovering  from  the  efl'ects 
of  wrong  treatment  add  greatly  to  their  value. 
About  March  young  growths  will  usually  be  seen 
pushing  from  the  base  of  the  previous  season's 
stem,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  an  inch  or  so  high 
repotting  should  be  done.  All  the  old  soil 
should  be  shaken  oil'  and  only  sufficient  roots 
left  to  allow  them  to  be  fixed  firmly  in  the  new 
compost.  The  stems  may  be  sorted  according 
to  size,  and  the  largest  planted  three  or  four 
together  in  an  8-inch  pot,  or  if  preferred  singly 
in  a  G-inch  one.  When  more  than  one  are  potted 
together  they  ought  to  be  arranged  so  that  the 
young  shoots  face  outwards,  and,  to  keep  the 
stems  firmer,  a  stake  should  be  pushed  into  the 
centre  to  which  the  tops  of  aU  may  be  tied.  The 
compost  I  have  found  most  suitable  for  roljust 
plants  of  T.  alba  and  T.  Marshallite  is  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat  fibre  to 
which  is  added  a  little  chopped  Sphagnum  and 
silver  sand.  For  T.  Bensonioe  and  weaker  sam- 
ples of  the  other  kinds  a  greater  proportion  of 
peat  may  be  used.  It  is  the  practice  of  some 
cultivators  to  entirely  dispense  with  loam,  but 
after  using  it  for  several  years  I  am  able  to 
attest  its  value  for  these  plants.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  by  shaking  and  sifting  to  re- 
move the  greater  part  of  the  earthy  particles, 
for  although  gros.=-feeding  plants,  they  resent  a 
close  or  heavy  compost.  After  potting,  the  plants 
should  have  a  moist  position  in  the  intermediate 
house,  and  no  water  must  be  given  until  the  roots 
have  penetrated  into  the  new  soil.  It  is  the 
same  with  these  pl.ants  as  with  Calanthes  and 
Pleiones  :  an  overdose  of  water  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth  is  fatal  to  success.  Afterwards 
the  supply  may  be  generally  increased  until  in 
full  growth  it  should  be  given  without  stint  ;  ma- 
nure water  may  also  be  given  once  a  week.  In 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the 
amount  of  moisture  must  be  gradually  reduced 
until  the  foliage  has  all  fallen,  and  for  a  few 
months   none  at  all  is  required.     It  is  at  this 


time,  however,  that  Thunias  are  often  most  ne- 
glected. This  is  a  great  mistake,  for,  next  to 
the  strength  and  health  of  the  plants,  the  main 
factors  in  the  production  of  abundance  of  bloom 
are  the  thorough  ripening  and  resting  of  the  old 
stems.  They  require  a  light  dry  position  in  a 
cool  house,  such  as  a  shelf  in  a  vinery  at  rest. 
Every  year  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
stems  will  produce  two  young  ones,  this  method 
of  increase  being  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  stock 
in  most  gardens.  Thunias  are  also  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cutting  the  old  stems  into  lengths  and 
inserting  them  in  sand.  By  keeping  them  close 
for  a  few  weeks  oftshoots  push  forth,  and  these 
when  sufficiently  strong  may  be  potted  up  and 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

T.  ALBA. — Judging  from  my  experience,  this 
species  in  its  typical  form  cannot  be  so 
strongly  recommended  as  the  others.  Although 
decidedly  handsome,  it  frequently  fails  to  open  its 
flowers  to  their  full  extent,  owing  to  the  stout, 
boat-shaped  bract  which  encloses  the  base.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  lip  also  being 
white,  but  prettily  veined  on  the  front  lobe  and  on 
the  disc  with  pale  purple.  Its  flowering  season  is 
during  May  and  June.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul, 
where  it  is  "found  in  considerable  quantities  grow- 
ing upon  trees. 

T.MARSHALLl.i:.— This,  which  is  properly  a  variety 
of  the  preceding,  is  the  best  of  all  Thunias  avail- 
able for  general  cultivation,  other  forms  of  equal 
merit  not  being  sufllciently  common.  Its  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  T.  alba,  but 
the  flowers  are  much  larger,  their  diameter  some- 
times exceeding  5  inches.  All  the  parts  are  of  the 
purest  white,  excepting  the  beautifully  frilled  front 
lobe  of  the  lip,  which  is  of  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
profusely  veined  with  deep  orange-red.  I  have  had 
as  many  as  fifteen  flowers  on  a  raceme.  It  was 
introduced  from  Moulmein,  and  plants  are  now  in 
flower  at  Kew. 

T.  Bensoni^.— This  is  a  very  beautiful  species, 
with  the  habit  and  foliage  of  the  preceding.  The 
flowers  are  quite  distinct.  The  pointed  narrowly 
oblong  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  bright  red-purple, 
paler  towards  the  base.  The  major  portion  of  the 
prettily  frilled  labellum  is  also  of  the  same  colour, 
but  it  13  white  at  the  base  and  the  crest  is  yellow. 
The  flowers  are  each  some  4  inches  across,  and  over  a 
dozen  of  them  are  occasionally  produced  on  a 
raceme.  It  is  a  native  of  Rangoon,  and  flowered 
first  with  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1867. 

Of  the  remaining  kinds,  T.  Veitchiana  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  beautiful  hybrid  between  T. 
Marshallite  and  T.  Bensoniai,  at  present,  how- 
ever, very  rare.  It  is  fairly  intermediate 
between  the  parents,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  a  pale  mauve.  T.  Dodgsoni  is  a  very 
fine  variety  of  T.  alba,  also  rare.  T.  pulchra  is 
a  Reichen'bachian  species,  not  so  meritorious, 
according  to  my  experience,  as  the  original 
description  would  lead  one  to  believe.  It  is 
not  unlike  T.  alba,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  more 
creamy  white  ;  it  has  also  the  habit  of  only  half- 
expanding  its  flowers.  ^^'^   '^   ^ 


W.  T.  B. 


ceive  a  flower  of  this  plant  from  Mr.  S.inder.  I  waa 
told  a  long  time  ago  that  it  was  thoroughly  distinct  and 
new,  and  its  flowers  prove  such  to  be  the  case.  It  is  a 
somewhat  small  species,  and  belongs  to  the  odoratum 
section ;  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  petals  about  equal, 
creamy-white  at  the  base,  flushed  with  deep  crimson, 
and  streaked  down  the  centre  with  the  same  colour; 
lip  deep  crimson  ;  spur  green,  straight,  and  projecting 
forward. — W. 


Masdevallia  Harryana  Seegari.— It  is  quite 
time  JIasdovallia'i  were  taken  in  hand,  or  all  these  good 
and  brilliant  fl.>wers  will  have  passed  away  out  of  re- 
cognition. The  above  variety  is  a  most  brilliant  and 
substantial  flower,  being  thick  and  fleshy  in  tosture 
and  of  good  size,  the  colour  being  rich  deep  crimson- 
magenta  with  a  yellow  throat.  M.  H.  brilliantissima 
is  another  very  fine  variety,  rich  bright  magenta  with 
a  purplish  tinge. 

Cypripedium  prsestans.— This  plant  has  much 
the  appearance  of  C.  EUiottianum  in  its  habit  of 
growth,  but  its  flowers  render  it  very  distinct,  the  pe- 
tals being  depressed,  and  not  standing  at  right  angles, 
as  in  EUiottianum,  and  in  their  being  spirally  twisted, 
and  bearing  on  both  edges  numerous  wart -like  spots  ; 
tlie  pouch  is  also  lighter,  and  to  me  it  is  a  more  pleas- 
ing flower.  A  plant  of  this  beautiful  species  was  re- 
cently exhibited  at  the  Temple  show. 

Aerides   Savageanum  — I  was  pleased  to  re- 


AN  ORCHID  MEADOW. 


I  BEAD  with  pleasure  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster's  interest- 
ing notes  (Garden,  May  .SI.  p.  517)  upon  the  wihl 
flowers  in  Kent,  and  especially  those  concerning 
the  Orchids.  But,  fortunately,  Kent  has  not  the 
monopoly  of  good  things,  even  among  Orchids,  and 
a  meadow  here  in  Suffolk  of  only  a  few  acres  can 
show  a  rich  variety  of  Orchids  as  well  as  other 
wild  flowers.  The  soil  is  rich,  deep,  and  fairly 
moist,  and  there  are  some  shallow  ponds  filled  with 
Rushes,  &c.,  along  the  side  nearest  the  wood.  From 
Marcli  until  the  hay  season  a  succession  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  is  maintained.  First  to  appear 
is  the  early  Orchis  (0.  mascula).  It  is  very  abun- 
dant and  most  profusely  flowered,  and  where  the 
meadow  slopes  down  to  the  water  the  spikes  are 
very  fine,  and  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  Before 
the  early  Orchis  has  faded  the  green-winged  spe- 
cies (O.  Morio)  is  in  flower.  It  does  not  grow  so 
tall,  nor  produce  so  telling  an  effect,  but  it  has 
many  charms.  In  a  small,  but  selected  gathering, 
innumerable  shades  of  pink,  and  rose,  and  deepest 
crimson  are  represented,  and  white-flowered  forms 
are  not  uncommon.  Lastly,  this  Orchid  has  a 
most  delightful  scent,  loading  the  air  with  a 
delicate  and  pleasant  fragrance.  Owing  to  the 
presence  of  water  we  can  enjoy  the  spotted  Hand 
Orchis  (0.  maculata)  in  its  full  development.  Along 
the  pond  margins  its  roots  find  copious  moisture. 
That  moisture  is  necessary  for  this  Orchid  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  comparing  the  plants  situated 
near  it  with  those  in  more  open  and  drier  situations. 
Those  in  the  latter  place  are  pretty,  but  by  the  water- 
side the  spikes  reach  a  yard  in  height ;  the  flower- 
ing portion  is  proportionately  long,  and  often  bears 
between  200  and  300  flowers.  This  fine  Orchid  can 
be  cultivated  in  the  garden  border,  whilst  those 
who  have  a  stream  or  pond  at  command  should 
plant  it  on  the  margin,  for  it  will  assuredly  spring 
up  year  after  year,  and  gladden  with  its  lovely 
flowers.  But  whilst  this  Orchis  is  so  attractive 
by  the  waterside,  at  the  same  time  in  the  more 
open  parts  of  the  meadows  another  fine  Orchis 
(O.  conopsea)  rises  high  above  long  Grass.  This 
species,  too,  has  a  sweet  and  powerful  fragrance 
which  pervades  the  air.  The  flower-spikes  are  very 
long  and  of  a  pretty  pyramidal  shape.  The  flowers, 
thinly  placed  upon  the  spike,  are  smaller  than  those 
of  most  species,  and  have  a  characteristic  short  or 
blunted  spur.  In  colour  they  are  extremely  vari- 
able, embracing  shades  of  crimson-rose  and  palest 
pink.  Some  of  the  lighter  flesh-coloured  forms  are 
very  chaste  and  beautiful.  In  walking  about  the 
meadow  gathering  this  Orchis  a  musk-like  odour 
is  occasionally  detected,  and  this  proceeds  from  the 
Frog  Orchis  (Habenaria  viridis).  It  is  very  abun- 
dant, but  the  reverse  of  showy,  as  it  is  dwarf,  and 
consequently  does  not  rise  above  the  long  Grass,  and 
the  flowers  have  a  greenish  hue.  Its  scent, 
however,  betrays  it,  and  that  is  the  only  charm  it 
has.  Associated  with  it,  but  still  less  interesting, 
merely  a  curiosity,  is  the  Twayblade  (Listera 
ovata).  It  is  the  last  and  least  member  of  the 
Orchid  family  which  finds  a  home  in  this  meadow. 
In  addition  to  Orchids  in  April,  a  waving  mass  of 
Cowslips  quite  colours  the  meadow,  and  later  on 
the  Meadow  Saxifrage  (S.  granulata)  spreads  out  in 
broad  white  masses.  The  Stitchwort  (Stellaria 
holostea)  is  also  abundant,  and  helps  to  swell  the 
long  list  of  pretty  tMngs,  whilst  the  last  feature 
we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  before  all  is  cut  down 
for  hay  is  broad  masses  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy.  Above 
all,  the  tall  blue  Scabious  nods  gracefully  in  the 
summer's  breeze.  A.  H. 


Phalaenopsis  speeiosa  maculata.— This  is  a 

charming  plant  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden. 
The  sepals    and   petals    are  pure  wlnte,   beautifuUy 
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spotted  with  lilac-mauve.  It  is  one  of  the  brush- 
lipped  species.  Many  of  these  plants,  and  tliis  one  in 
particular,  are  placed  upon  pieces  of  old  stone,  and  they 
are  thriving  well  on  this  material  and  rooting  ad- 
mirably ;  indeed,  I  think  that  Phalaenopsids  will  prefer 
this  to  having  their  roots  bedded  in  wet  and  stagnant 
mould. — G. 


PASSION   FLOWERS    FOR    CUTTING. 

Many  of  the  Passion  Flowers  are  very  useful 
for  cutting.  Flowers  of  P.  quadrangularis 
arranged  with  their  own  leaves  in  flat  dishes, 
glasses,  &c.,  are  very  beautiful.  The  flowers 
keep  best  if  gathered  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore noon,  placing  them  in  water  or  on  damp 
Moss,  and  slightly  sprinkling  or  rather  dew- 
ing them  over  with  water.  Those  of  P. 
alata  do  equally  well  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. Many  other  varieties  will  keep  open 
for  a  shorter  period,  and  with  less  certainty, 
under  similar  treatment.  Such  varieties  as 
P.  kermesina,  racemosa,  and  princeps  are  more 
effective  cut  in  branches  of  any  desired  length, 
the  leaves  and  flowers  depending  from  baskets, 


bundles,  but  in  the  early  spring  the  sap 
floods  the  channels  with  new  life,  and 
a  fresh  raceme  is  thrown  out  from  the  ex- 
treme point  of  last  year's  flower-stems.  This 
goes  on  year  after  year,  while  other  pendants 
of  dazzling  brightness  spring  forth  near  the 
basse  of  the  flower-stems.  Those  also  that 
have  been  shortened  ba«k  sometimes  break 
into  fresh  clusters  of  blossoms.  Many  of 
these,  however,  die  back,  and,  unless  obliged 
to  be  cut  for  the  flowers,  none  of  the  old 
flowering  branches  should  be  cut.  When  the 
new  flower-stems  shoot  forth,  any  dead  points 
beyond  may  be  removed.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage from  this  successional  elongation  of 
the  flower-bearing  branchlets  is  that  almost 
any  length  of  raceme  may  be  secured  for 
twisting  round  the  stems  of  stands  or  vases. 
This  enables  the  decorator  to  place  the  flower- 
ing blossoms  of  this  brilliant  plant  in  telling 
positions  to  which  shorter  flower-stems,  that 
must  from  necessity  have  one  end  in  the 
water,  could  never  have  reached.     Many  of 


Cut  flowering  sprays  of  Passiflora  princeps  and  P.  quadrangularis. 


vases,  &c.,  or  twisted  around  them,  as  in  the 
illustration.  With  one  end  in  water,  the 
flowers  will  frequently  keep  open,  as  in  the 
case  of  single  flowers  treated  as  advised,  and 
should  they  close,  the  closed  blossoms  with 
the  advancing  buds  and  leaves  are  very  beau- 
tiful. My  favourite  Passion  Flower  for  foliage 
is  P.  kermesina.  It  is  all  that  a  leaf  and 
branch  need  be  foreftective  decoration.  Fine, 
pliable,  with  small  exquisitely  cut  and  coloured 
leaves,  its  elegance  and  beauty  are  beyond 
praise.  It  matters  little  whether  the  flowers 
of  P.  princeps  are  open  or  not.  They  have  a 
most  unique  effect,  depending  over  {he  sides 
of  high  stands,  or  wreathing  their  stems. 

P.  PRINCEPS  flo^^ers  freely  when  properly 
treated.  It  should  not  be  pruned  much,  and 
none  of  the  old  flower-stems  must  ever  be 
removed.  It  flowers  again  and  again  on  the 
same  flower-stalk  ;  hence,  unless  for  u.se  as  cut 
flowers,  none  of  those  should  ever  be  removed. 
In  the  w'nter  season   they  hang  in  withered 


the  common  Passion  Flowers  have  beautiful 
foliage,  and  sometimes  the  blooms  of  P.  creru- 
lea  and  other  common  varieties  will  keep  open 
for  a  lengthened  period.  Though  these  lack 
the  brilliance  and  size  of  those  I  have  just  in- 
dicated, the  whole  of  the  Passion  Flowers  are 
beautiful  and  interesting.  While  I  advise 
that  the  massive  cup-like  sorts,  such  as  P. 
alata  and  P.  quadrangularis,  should  be  placed 
simply  on  their  backs  on  damp  Moss  or 
in  water,  occasionally  profusely  flowered 
branches  of  either  have  a  grand  effect  de- 
pending over  the  side  of  silver  or  other 
stands,  or  vases  wreathed  with  Stephanotis 
or  other  light-coloured  flowers.  T. 


had  all  gorged  themselves  and  burst,  but  I  know 
that  it  took  several  weeks  before  the  last  one  died. 
During  those  weeks  I  turned  out  the  contents  of 
the  box  and  examined  them  several  times,  and  each 
time  the  number  of  wireworms  had  diminished. 
Even,  however,  if  it  had  not  this  effect  upon  them 
the  fact  that  they  like  it  is  sufficient,  because  it  is 
easy  to  place  pieces  of  oilcake  as  a  trap  for  them  in 
the  way  Mr.  Wilson  described. — A.  H. 


Oilcake  for  wireworms.— It  may  interest  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  to  know  that  wireworms  will  eat 
oilcake  until  they  burst,  as  I  have  verified  the  fact  by 
actual  experience.  I  obtained  a  dozen  wireworms 
and  placed  them  in  a  box  with  some  pieces  of  oil- 
cake, covering  over  with  a  little  soil  to  keep  it  moist. 
I  cannot  now  remember  how  long  it  was  before  they 


Ferns. 

HYPODERRIS  BROWNI. 
I  WAS  very  pleased  to  see  this  Fern  in  Messrs. 
Birkenliead's  collection  at  the  Temple  show  re- 
cently, as  I  had  not  seen  the  plant  growing  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Isle  of  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.  From 
the  latter  country,  however,  I  have  never  seen 
it,  but  I  have  frequently  obtained  it  from  Trini- 
dad, where  I  do  not  think  the  species  can  be  very 
uncommon.  It  has  long  remained  the  only  spe- 
cies in  the  genus,  and  is  so  stiU,  I  suppose.  An- 
other plant  gathered  by  Dr.  Seemann  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  named  after  him  is  recorded.  This, 
however,  I  have  never  seen.  The  plant  in  ques- 
tion (H.  Browni)  would  appear  to  have  been 
first  introduced  to  our  gardens  about  forty  years 
ago,  so  that  it  became  a  popular  plant  between 
that  time  and  1800,  at  which  time  Ferns  were 
decidedly  popular,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
genus  was  established  by  Robert  Brown  some  20 
years  earlier.  The  plant  would  appear  to  have 
some  affinity  with  the  genus  Woodsia,  although 
in  general  apjjcarance  there  is  no  affinity,  the 
fronds  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
simple  state,  or  a  small  tri-lobed  form  of  Aspi- 
dium  trifoliatum.  The  fronds  are  produced  from  a 
scaly  and  creepjing  rhizome,  and  attain  a  height 
of  12  inches  or  18  inches.  1  have  occasionally 
seen  them  2  feet  high,  but  this  is  exceptional. 
I  think  they  are  sometimes  simple,  but  more 
frequently  hastately  three-lobed,  the  central 
lobe  being  some  3  inches  across,  whilst  the  side 
lobes  at  the  base  are  usually  about  half  this 
width,  and  only  about  halt  the  length.  The 
veins  are  peculiarly  netted,  and  the  sori  scat- 
tered somewhat  promiscuously  over  the  entire 
under  surface.  The  cultivation  of  this  species 
is  not  attended  with  any  difficulty.  It  may  be 
grown  as  a  pot  plant  or  in  the  open  fernery,  but 
wherever  it  is  grown  the  drainage  must  be  excep- 
tionally good,  for  the  plant  requires  strong  heat, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  when  badly  drained  the 
soft  pale  green  of  the  fronds  was  apt  to  become 
discoloured  and  black,  which  is  a  great  disfigure- 
ment. The  soil  should  be  a  mixture  of  light, 
turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  made  fairly  sandy. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 


Gymnograrama  Mayi. — In  "  W.  H.  G.'s"note 
on  Gymnograramas  (Gaedex  June  7,  p.  525)  he 
expresses  surprise  at  seeing  the  above  name  to  what 
he  considers  G.  peruviana  argyrophylla.  "  W.  H.  G." 
further  states  that  this  varies  considerably,  some- 
times having  yellow  powder  instead  of  white.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  the  Gymnogrammas  do  vary 
in  character  considerably,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  it  stated  that  a 
silver-leaved  variety  may  have  yellow  fronds.  I 
know  that  G.  peruviana  is  by  some  considered  a 
variety  of  G.  calomelanos,  and  that  to  this  species 
G.  chrysophylla  is  also  supposed  to  belong.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  decide  between  species  and 
varieties,  and  that  is  why  G.  Mayi  was  not  given  a 
specific  name  before  the  name  of  the  variety.  With 
regard  to  its  identity  with  G.  peruviana  argyro- 
phylla, the  two  varieties  as  grown  here  are  quite 
distinct,  G.  p.  argyrophylla  being  of  a  dwarfer  and 
more  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  very  delicate : 
the  fronds  are  also  densely  covered  on  botli  surfaces 
with  silvery  white  powder,  and  in  the  numerous 
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seedlings  raised  at  different  times  very  little  varia- 
tion can  be  seen.  G.  Mayi  was  obtained  from 
spores  of  G.  Wettenhalliana  (tlie  crested  variety  of 
G.  sulphurea),  and  is  distinct  from  anythin;?  that  I 
have  seen  under  the  name  of  either  of  those  men- 
tioned above.  Its  great  recommendation  is,  tliat  it 
is  remarkably  free  growing,  under  the  same  treat- 
ment producing  much  larger  fronds  than  G.  p. 
arg)rrophylla  ;  the  powder  is  of  a  sulphur  hue,  and 
is  not  so  abundant  as  in  G.  p.  argyi'ophylla.  Be- 
sides the  variety  alluded  to  by  "  W.  H.  G.,"  there 
were  several  other  varieties  of  this  genus  in  H.  B. 
May's  group,  among  the  prettiest  being  G.  Alstoni, 
G.  Parsonsi  (the  crested  gold  Fern),  G.  Wettenhal- 
liana, and  G.  schizophylla  gloriosa.  I  find  that  seed- 
lings of  G.  s.  gloriosa  vary  in  character.  Among 
the  seedlings  here  I  could  pick  out  plants  which 
would  correspond  with  the  G.  elegantissima  shown 
by  Messrs.  Birkenhead.  Garden  varieties  of  Ferns 
are  now  so  numerous,  that  it  requires  some  care  in 
selecting  anything  for  a  new  name,  and  even  then 
it  may  be  found  that  an  old  variety  has  been  given 
a  new  name.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  forth- 
coming conference  thoroughly  representative  col- 
lections will  be  brought  together  and  the  nomen- 
clature corrected,  so  as  to  avoid  the  frequent 
mistakes  and  errors  now  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  collection  of  Ferns. — A.  Hemsley,  JJi/soii's 
Lane  Nurseries. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 


Trichomanes  radicans  (W.  S.).—l  have  little 
douljt  but  this  is  your  Filniv  Feru  froui  Jamaica.  It  is 
a  plaut  which  I  have  frequently  received  from  the  same 
country ;  the  species  is  variable  and  very  widely  dis- 
tributed. None  of  the  tropical  forms  to  my  thinking 
are  so  beautiful  as  our  own  form  of  the  Killaruey  Feru. 
— G. 

Drymoglossum  piloselloides  (ff.  G.). — I  have 
little  doubt  hut  this  is  your  plant.  I  have  identical 
specimens  i^atlicred  l>(_>th  l;iy  Wilt'oril  and  Oldham  in 
Japan.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  httle  climbing 
Ferns,  producing  two  kinds  of  fronds,  the  barren  ones 
being  roundish,  thick,  aud  fleshy,  the  fertile,  long  and 
narrow.  I  have  always  grown  this  plant  in  a  httle 
warmth.     I  think  too  much  heat  is  had  for  it. — G. 

Platyeerium  biforme  (S.  W.  T.). — I  am  sorry 
you  should  ha\e  cut  a  frond  from  this  plaut,  because 
its  dimeusious  would  have  satisfied  me  that  you  have 
been  deceived  in  your  purclia.se.  The  frond  sent  is 
from  P.  Stemmaria.  As  uoted  in  a  pre\ious  mimber, 
this  is  the  plant  which  has  through  some  mistake  got 
confounded  in  Eughsh  gardens  with  P.  biforme,  and 
you  are  another  victim  to  the  error.  No  two  plants 
can  be  more  dissimilar. — W.  H.  G. 

GyTnnogramina  triangularis.  —  A  friend 
sends  me  fronds  wliich  have  Ijeen  made  this  spring 
from  a  plant  which  stood  out  all  last  winter.  It 
would  not  have  been  such  a  severe  test  of  weather 
had  not  such  a  hard  frost  set  in  with  March. 
My  plant  of  this  species  is  unfortunately  dead. 
All  my  other  Ferns,  however,  have  survived.  Let 
me  advise  my  readers  to  cover  its  crown  with 
leaves,  when  I  think  its  hardiness  in  our  climate 
may  be  assured. —  W. 

Lindssea  reniformis. — A  curious  Fern,  which 
some  years  ago  was  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York.  In  general  aspect  the  plant 
resembles  Adiantum  reniforme.  It  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  moisture,  as  it  comes,  I  believe, 
from  British  Guiana.  Lindsfeas,  I  believe,  are 
lovers  of  limestone,  and  will  not  grow  without  it ; 
hence  the  failures  in  establishing  the  various 
members  of  this  genus. — \Y.  H. 

liOxoma  Cunninghami. — I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Harburg,  in  Germany,  asking  me  if  I 
can  supply  fertile  fronds  or  plants.  I  cannot;  my 
herbarium  wdl  not  permit  of  any  diminution,  and 
the  specimens  would  not  be  recent  enough  to  ensure 
fertde  spores.  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand,  has  living  plants  of  this  species,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  happy  to  send  plants  of  it  to 
Harburg,  or  any  otlier  part  of  Europe.  Perhaps 
my  correspondent  will  apply  to  him.— G. 

Trichomanes  lucens. — This  is  a  most  lovely 
species,  of  whicli  I  have  received  specimens  from 
the  district  in  which  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  is 


found,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  we  have  not 
received  living  plants  long  ago.  It  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few 
buyers  of  these  plants  when  they  do  arrive.  The 
plant  has  a  somewhat  creeping  stem,  and  produces 
fronds  18  inches  long  and  3  inches  or  i  inches 
broad,  the  under  side  clothed  with  long  hairs.  It 
is  a  magnificent  species,  and  one  which  I  have  long 
wished  to  see  in  cultivation. — W.  H.  G. 

Gleichenia  alpina. — What  has  become  of  this 
phmt  ;  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  thoroughly 
established,  but  in  ISUl  the  late  Mr.  Stuart  Low 
gave  me  some  specimens  and  had  some  living 
plants.  It  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  out- 
door fernery,  as  this  species  has  always  been  ac- 
counted hardy;  at  any  rate  it  would  be  if  the 
crowns  and  rhizomes  were  covered  with  dry  leaves. 
I  think  it  is  time  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand,  let  our  Fern  growers  know  the  gems  he 
has  in  stock,  and  which  he  could  send  them,  travel- 
ling between  the  two  countries  now  being  so  much 
better  than  it  used  to  be  some  thirty  years  ago. — 
H.  G. 


PROPOSED  FRUIT  SHOW  IN  LONDON. 

On  the  invitation  of  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart,, 
Master  of  the  Fruiterers'  Company,  a  meeting,  at 
which  most  of  the  leading  fruit-growers  were  pre- 
sent, was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  home-grown 
fruit  in  the  city  of  London  during  the  ensuing 
autumn.  Sir  James  Whitehead  presided,  and  in  a 
lucid  address  explained  the  objects  in  view.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  cultivation  of  useful  hardy 
fruits  is  not  now  practised  in  nearly  so  many  gar- 
dens of  cottagers  and  farmers  as  was  the  case  a 
generation  ago.  He  did  not  know  the  reason  of 
that,  but  his  observations,  in  the  northern  counties 
more  ])articularly,  led  him  to  believe  such  was  the 
fact.  He  thought  it  must  be  to  the  advantage  of 
families  in  rural  districts  to  have  a  larger  and  better 
supply  of  fruit  grown  on  their  homesteads.  During 
his  mayoralty  last  year  he  made  an  appeal  to  the 
public  to  raise  a  sufficient  fund  for  yielding  an 
annual  income  to  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of 
that  object.  At  the  present  time  subscriptions 
amounted  to  about  £1500.  He  wished  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  desire  of  the  Fruiterers' 
Company  to  increase  that  fund,  and  the  best  method 
of  doing  so  was  the  question  they  had  to  consider. 
The  proposition  to  hold  a  fruit  show  under  the 
company's  auspices  in  the  city  had  been  favourably 
received,  and  if  it  was  considered  practicable  by 
the  practical  men  around  him  around  him  he  should 
do  his  best,  as  would  his  colleagues,  to  make  it  a 
success.  He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  being  in  opposition  to,  or 
acting  in  conflict  with,  any  existing  society  or 
association  which  was  working  to  the  same  good 
end,  but  the  Fruiterers'  Company  had  done  a  little, 
and  desired  to  do  more,  and  he  therefore  asked  for 
co-operation  and  suggestions. 

The  first  question  that  arose  was  whether  there 
would  be  any  fruit  to  show  this  year,  and  it  was 
stated  that  several  districts  were  practically  desti- 
tute of  fruit,  especially  of  the  larger  kinds ;  but 
when  Mr.  Sraee  ventured  to  say  he  could  fill  half 
the  Guildhall  with  Apples  from  one  county  (Surrey) 
and  Mr.  Bunyard  said  the  other  half  could  be  filled 
from  Kent  if  needed,  the  question  was  settled,  and 
there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that,  no 
matter  how  sparse  the  crops,  sufficient  fruit  was 
always  forthcoming  for  exhibiting  when  adequate 
inducements  were  offered  to  cultivators. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Smee, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Rivers,  was  passed  unanimously  : — 

That  this  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  Fruiterers' 
Company  and  of  practical  fruit  growers  is  of  opinion 
that  an  eshiliition  of  home-grown  fruit,  implements, 
Ac,  held  in  the  City  of  Loudon  in  the  autumn  of  the 
present  year  would  tend  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  our  home- 
steads and  cottage  gardens. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  act  with  the 
Fruiterers'  Company  in  carrying  out  the  above  re- 
solution. 


The  commissioners  of  the  1852  exhibition 

and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — In  a  paper  cir- 
culated at  the  gi'eat  Temple  show  are  these  words, 
' '  With  the  Prince  President  seems  to  have  passed  away 
gradually  also,  as  far  as  our  society  is  concerned,  the 
commissioners'  friendliness."  This  is  unjust  to  the  me- 
mory of  my  old  friend  General  Scott,  who  was  one  of 
the  truest  friends  the  society  has  ever  had,  and,  as  he 
was  at  one  time  both  secretaryto  H.M.  Commissioners 
and  also  to  the  society,  an  influential  one.  It  is  too 
long  a  question  to  be  gone  into  now.  In  1874  I  puh- 
lishetl  a.  pamphlet  on  "The Royal  Horticultural  Society 
as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be."  If  I  ever  get  time  to  con- 
tinue the  story,  it  will  be  seen  that  something  can  be 
said  on  H.M.  Commissioners'  side  of  the  question. — 
George  F.  Wilson. 

Gardeners'  Koyal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— Tlie  fifty-first  anniversary  festival  of  this  insti- 
tution was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  .June  21,  at  the 
Albion,  Aldersgate  Street,  when  about  two  huudred  of 
the  leading  Eughsh  horticulturists,  as  well  as  several 
from  Belgium,  were  present.  The  chair  was  taken 
l)y  the  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  wdio  in  the 
course  of  ins  remarks  said  that  the  auniial  subscrip- 
tions in  1850  were  £542,  while  last  year  they  amounted 
to  £1328.  lu  1850  the  donations  were  £' 20() ;  last  year 
they  were  £3400.  The  invested  capital  in  1859  was 
£22.50,  and  last  year  £2.j,0ll().  The  secretary  re- 
ported that  the  subscriptions  that  night  amounted  to 
clo.se  upon  £3000.  The  chairman's  list  amounted  to 
£1220,  while  the  gardeners  had  contributed  no  less 
than  £770. 

Hall  and  Fraser  Fund.— It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  a  fund  was  opened 
some  time  since  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
families  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Fraser,  who,  by  a 
most  unfortunate  accident,  were  drowned  in  the 
Clyde  in  September  last.  The  total  amount  col- 
lected was  £4fj0  17s.  Gd. ;  the  expenses  for  print- 
ing appeals,  postage,  &c.,  amounted  to  £G  17s.  Gd., 
thence  leaving  a  balance  of  £154,  which  has  been 
equally  divided  between  the  two  families,  and  the 
amounts  invested  in  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada  4  per  cent,  debenture  stock.  Mr.  William 
Thomson,  Jan.,  of  Clovenfords,  N.B.,  has  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  joint  trustee  with  Mrs.  Fraser 
for  the  sum  invested  for  her  benefit. 

Tufted  Pansies  in  the  parks.— The  in- 
creased use  of  hardy  flowers  and  the  .almost  total 
extinction  of  the  pattern  carpet  bedding  are 
healthy  signs.  This  year  the  tufted  Pansy,  that 
used  to  be  known  as  the  Viola,  has  been  worked 
into  many  arrangements.  It  is  planted  freely  in 
Hyde  Park,  used  principally  as  a  groundwork  to 
Fuchsias  or  other  things,  and  as  an  edging,  with  a 
variety  of  simUar,  but  paler  or  deeper  shade  for 
contrast.  A  bed  of  a  blue  variety  and  double  white 
Stock  makes  a  fine  show,  and  a  mass  of  the  variety 
Holyrood  amongst  a  salmon-pink  Pelargonium  is  a 
good  mixtirre  ;  whilst  still  better  is  a  pale  lavender- 
coloured  variety  with  dark-leaved  Fuchsias.  A 
handsome  bed  "is  composed  of  tall  plants  of  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium  Mine.  Crousse,  almost  3  feet  in 
height,  loosely  trained,  and  in  good  flower,  with 
blue  Pansy  for  the  groundwork.  The  kinds  most 
frequently  used  are  Cliveden  Purple,  deep  claret 
in  colour  ;  Mrs.  Turner,  light  Lavender ;  Blue  Bell, 
and  Beauty  of  Chipping  Norton,  blue  with  a 
deeper  coloured  centre. 

Mr.  James  Clarke.— Many  will  regret  to  hear 
of  the  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  of  this  well- 
known  raiser  of  Potatoes,  who  has  given  us,  amongst 
other  fine  kinds,  the  famous  Magnum  Bouum.  He  had 
long  suffered  from  poor  health. 

Tufted  Pansies.— Will  "  A.  H."  please  say  if  ho 
leaves  his  Pansies  in  the  ground  from  year  to  year  in 
the  same  way  as  herbaceous  plants  are  left,  or  if  it 
is  better  to  take  cuttings  every  autumn  and  throw  the 
o\d  plants  away  ?  If  this  is  the  case,  can  anyone  tel!^ 
me  if  it  ever  answers  to  treat  the  stronger  \arieties  of 
Pansy  as  herbaceous  plants':' — F.  M.  W. 

Karnes  of  plants.— J.  Bafc/ic^or,— The  Manna 

\sh  (Fraxinus  ornus). ^jiOH.- 1,   Rose    Satraiio  il 

fleurrouge;  2,  send  better  specimen. H.— Oneidnim 

sphacelatum. T.  17.— We  do  not  name  Coleuses.— 

— Siibscriber.- 1,  Cotoueaster  Hookeriana;  2,  Leyces- 
teria  forraosa ;  3,  No,  it  is  not  Tarragon.-- -Ordud  m 
hroini  tin  6o.i-.— Aerides  crassifohum. f.— Jerusa- 
lem Sage  (Phlomis  fruticcra). 
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Woods  and  forests. 


THE  NEW  FOREST. 
Mr.  Aubeeon  Herbert,  Old  House,  Berry 
Wood,  Ringwood,  writiug  to  the  Daibj  Tele- 
graph in  reference  to  the  evidence  whicli  lie  gave 
recently  on  tlie  subject  of  wasteful  expenditure 
in  the  New  Forest,  .says  : — 

We  are  thoroughly  extravagant  in  our  mauage- 
ment,  and  then  cut  old  trees,  sell  leaf  mould,  and 
commit  other  iniquities  to  make  up  for  our  extra- 
vagance. I  drew  considerable  official  wrath  down 
on  my  head  the  other  day,  by  pointing  out  to  a 
select  committee  that  a  large  body  of  underkeepers 
(twelve,  I  believe,  but  am  not  sure)  were  not 
entered  in  the  accounts  as  keepers.  As  a  fact, 
they  are  entered  under  "Maintenance:  Labour." 
Why  is  this  done  I  Because  the  expenditure  on 
the  shooting— including  th?  keepers— exceeds  the 
receipts,  and  it  is  lield  advisaWe,  I  presume,  that 
the  piiblic  should  not  be  aware  of  this  fact.  If  you 
take  the  men  at  twelve  ;  their  wages  at  15s.  a  week  ; 
the  cottages  for  seventeen  keepers  at  £7  (the 
seventeen  include  five  keepers  entered  in  the  ac- 
counts), and  other  game  expenses  (entered  in  the 
accounts),  you  get  a  sum  of  about  £1.000,  which 
exceeds  the  receipts  from  shooting  licences  by 
about  £380.  Therefore  the  country  has  the  privi- 
lege of  ]3aying,  for  somebody's  shooting,  nearly 
£400  a  year.  But  the  real  loss  is  larger.  At  a  very 
moderate  estimate  the  value  of  the  forest  shooting 
in  itself  (let  merely  for  wild  shooting)  might  be 
placed  at  £350,  and  the  value  of  the  part  reserved 
to  the  Crown  at  £150.  Therefore  we  pay  for  some- 
body's sliooting  about  £880  per  annum. 

Now  take  another  example  of  waste.  We  may 
put  forest  receipts  roughly  at  from  £11,000  to 
£13,000  per  annum.  Of  course,  they  can  be  made 
to  vary  mdefinitely.  The  harder  vou  thin  the  older 
plantations,  and  the  more  you  cut  in  the  old  woods, 
the  more  an  unthrifty  steward  can  swell  the  re- 
ceipts. For  producing  this  sum  we  pay  about  £1830 
(to  which  perhaps  we  have  to  add  something,  say 
at  a  guess  £100,  for  superannuation)  for  local 
superintendence.  Out  of  this  sum  we  provide  a 
deputy  surveyor,  a  clerk,  three  assistant  deputy 
surveyors,  and  twelve  woodmen— these  last  no"t 
labourers,  but  overlookers  of  labour.  The  excess 
of  superintendence  speaks  for  itself,  being  about  15 
or  16  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  without  touching 
labour  at  all.  If  we  had  any  desire  to  be  frugal, 
and  to  .save  public  money,  the  first  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  appoint  a  head  officer  at  a  lower  rate  — 
say,  including  everything,  £450.  The  lower  rate  is 
most  important,  as  it  would  mean  that  the  head 
officer  would  look  after  the  daily  work  in  the 
plantations  himself.  In  this  case— of  a  working 
head -the  three  assistants  might  altogether  dis- 
appear. The  clerical  work  might  be  slightly  in- 
creased ;  and,  instead  of  twelve,  we  might  have  five 
woodmen,  rather  more  highly  paid  than  at  present. 
This  number  should  be  quite  sufficient,  as  we  have 
under  Is.OOO  acres  of  plantation.  If  I  remember 
rightly.  Brown  in  his  book  assigns  one  forester  to 
4000  or  5000  acres  :  and  you  must  notice  that 
amongst  our  plantations  we  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  such  an  age  that  they  only  want  slight 
occasional  cuttings  for  tlie  market.  We  do  no 
planting,  and  the  superintendence  therefore  is  less 
than  in  an  ordinary  forest.  On  such  an  establish- 
ment-head, £4.50;  clerks.  £170;  five  foresters, 
£500_;  s.ay,  total  £1120-there  would  be  a  saving 
of  £/00,  or,  perhaps,  including  superannuation, 
£800.  Total  saving  over  all  nearly  £1600  or  £1 700 
per  annum.  But  this,  you  may  .say,  requires  great 
organic  clianges.  Quite  so  ;  but  tor  what  purpose 
do  offices  of  woods  and  forests  and  treasuries  exist, 
except  it  be  to  discover  these  overgrown  and  un- 
necessary establishments,  and  take  steps— with  a 
proper  regard  for  existing  interests-  -to  put  thines 
on  a  better  footing  ? 

At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  our  improper 
expenditure,  some  of  the  plantations  are  in  an 
exceedingly  neglected  state.  Before  giving  evidence, 
I  took  a  skilled  opinion  on  this  point.     I  can  show 


you  places  where  hundreds  of  pounds  have  been 
lost.  Why  ?  Because  supervision  is  in  fault ;  and 
because  we  systematically  waste  money,  and  so 
have  not  got  it  to  spend  on  the  regular  plantation 
work — a  state  of  things  bad  for  the  plantations  and 
bad  for  tlie  labourers. 


THE  ELM. 
As  timber  trees,  the  Scotch  and  English  Elms 
occupy  a  high  position,  the  wood  of  both  species 
being  valuable.  Tlie  seed  of  the  Scotch  Elm  (I'l- 
mus  montana)  in  most  parts  of  the  country  is  now 
ripe  and  ready  for  collecting,  and  from  the  excep- 
tionally fine  weather  which  we  have  experienced  of 
late,  it  appears  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  As  soon 
as  the  seeds  are  gathered,  they  should  be  sown 
broadcast  in  beds  about  4  feet  wide  and  covered 
with  fine  soil  to  tlie  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  It 
is  always  best  to  sow  rather  tliickly,  and  if  the 
plants  sliould  appear  to  be  too  much  crowded  they 
can  easily  be  thinned  in  the  course  of  weeding. 
Should  dry  weather  set  in  after  the  seeds  have 
been  sown,  the  bed  had  better  be  occasionally 
watered  and  a  few  evergreen  branches  used  to 
shade  the  surface  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
If  well  attended  to  in  this  way,  the  young  plants 
generally  make  their  appearance  above  ground  in 
about  a  week  or  eight  days.  A  light  sandy  soil 
free  from  weeds  should  be  chosen  for  tlie  seed-bed. 
During  next  winter  or  spring  the  seedlings  may  be 
removed  and  planted  in  nursery  lines  about  5 
inches  or  6  inches  apart,  and  18  inches  between 
the  rows,  to  give  space  for  weeding  and  cleaning, 
which  should  always  be  well  attended  to,  in  order 
to  encourage  tlie  healthy  growth  of  the  plants. 
When  the  seedlings  have  been  a  couple  of  years  in 
the  lines,  they  are  then  generally  fit  to  be  removed 
and  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters. 

The  contour  of  the  Scotch  Elm  when  grown  as 
an  isolated  specimen  is  bold  and  majestic,  with  a 
uniform  rounded  head,  and  although  some  of  its 
branches  are  liable  to  be  ruptured  by  wind,  yet  the 
tree  is  seldom  torn  up  by  the  roots,  although  ex- 
posed to  the  f  uU  sweep  of  the  blast. 

The  English  Elm  ( U.  campestris)  is  distinct  from  the 
Scotch  variety,  and  although  it  is  thoroughly  hardy, 
yet  it  seldom  ripens  its  seed  in  this  country,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  generally  propagated  by  layers 
which  spring  from  roots  or  stools  left  in  the 
ground.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  more  upriglit  than 
that  of  the  Scotch  Elm.  The  stems  of  old  matured 
treesoften  exhiliit  fine  clean  cylindrical  shafts  for  a 
distance  of  some  60  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
wood  of  both  kinds  of  trees  is  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  and  although  the  price  fluctu- 
ates considerably  according  to  supply  and  de- 
mand, yet  good  sound  stuff  of  a  fair  size  generally 
commands  a  ready  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  Is. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot,  and  sizes  fit  for  beetling 
beams  11  feet  long  and  22  inches  in  diameter  will 
realise  50s.  to  60s.  each.  When  planted  on  dry 
gravelly  ground,  loose  sandy  soil,  or  damp  retentive 
clay,  the  English  Elm  is  apt  to  contract  heart  rot, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  this  as  much  as  possible, 
both  kinds  of  trees  had  better  be  planted  on  sound 
loamy  ground,  thoroughly  drained  and  free  from 
stagnant  water.  Old  matured  Elm  trees,  especially 
such  as  are  beginning  to  show  marks  of  decay,  are 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  Elm  beetle  (Scolytus 
destructor).  This  little  miner  bores  a  hole  until  it 
reaches  the  inner  bark,  when  it  then  excavates  a 
space  of  sufficient  size  to  deposit  its  eggs.  When 
these  are  hatched  in  autumn  the  grubs  or  larvas  eat 
their  way  in  a  different  direction  from  the  original 
nest  or  tunnel,  and  thus  form  a  series  of  sub-corti- 
cal channels,  often  in  pretty  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  yet  tliey  never  break  through  nor  inter- 
fere with  each  other's  runs. 

Trees  that  are  known  to  be  infested  with  this  in- 
sect had  better  be  cut  down,  and  the  bark  removed 
at  once  and  burned,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent  the  beetles  increasing  in  numbers. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


The  Natal  forests.— An  elaborate  report  on 
these  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Fourcade  has  just  been  issued. 
He  arrives  at   the   following  conclusions  :  (1)  The 


Natal  forests,  more  particularly  the  timber  forests, 
are  well  worth  preserving,  whether  from  an  eco- 
nomic or  climatic  point  of  view,  and  the  Government 
alone  is  competent  to  undertake  the  work.  (2)  The 
condition  of  the  forests  is,  for  the  most  part,  la- 
mentable, and  the  result  of  past  abuses  ;  their  des- 
truction is  proceeding  apace,  and  the  following 
measures  are  recommended  to  ensure  their  preser- 
vation and  utilisation  to  the  best  advantage  :  (a) 
the  survey  and  demarcation  of  the  principal  forests ; 
(b)  their  protection  from  fires,  from  depredations, 
from  destruction  by  natives  or  cattle,  by  means  of 
suitable  measures,  such  as  the  clearing  of  fire  belts, 
the  estiiblishment  of  small  wattle  plantations,  the 
prohibition  of  wattle-cutting  and  cattle-grazing, 
with  the  aid  of  jjroper  supervision  and  special 
legislation  ;  (e)  the  closure  of  the  forests  pending 
survey,  demarcation,  and  settlement ;  (d)  the  adop- 
tion of  sound  methods  of  forestry  to  secure  a 
steady  yield,  improvement  of  the  forest,  and  most 
profitable  management ;  (e)  the  utilisation  of  co- 
lonial woods  for  railway  sleepers.  (3)  Plantations 
of  Conifers  and  hard  woods,  designed  to  supply  the 
future  requirements  of  the  country,  can  be  made 
profitably  along  railway  lines  in  the  upland  and  the 
midland  districts.  (4)  The  most  urgent  work  of  a 
Forest  Department  in  Natal  would  be  to  save  what 
is  left  of  the  native  forests,  and  plantation  work 
should  be  deferred  till  it  can  be  undertaken  with- 
out detriment  to  the  progress  of  survey  and  demarca- 
tion.— JVatnre. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

Indian  forests. — According  to  the  last  ofiieial 
return  on  tlic  suliject,  there  were  in  India  at  the  close 
of  1889  54,91"  square  miles  of  forest  demarcated  and 
reserved  by  the  State.  The  area  has  increased  espe- 
cially since  1887-8.  In  that  year  it  was  only  17,705 
.square  miles ;  in  the  following  year  it  amounted  to 
40,425  square  miles,  in  consequence  of  the  energetic 
operations  carried  on  in  the  central  proWnces.  These 
latter  liave  now  the  largest  area  of  reserved  forests 
of  any  province  in  India.  It  amounts  to  19,712  square 
miles,  Bombay  coming  next  with  10,236.  The  areas 
elsewhere  are :  In  Lower  Burmali,  5111  ;  Bengal, 
4988 ;  Madras,  3727 ;  North-western  Provinces  and 
Oude,  3727;  Assam,  3-447;  the  Punjaub,  1535;  and 
Berar,  1059  square  miles. 

Nurses  for  trees. — With  good  nursing  almost 
any  shrubs  or  trees  may  be  made  to  grow  anywhere. 
Without  it  there  are  hundreds  of  places  where  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  grow  rare  coniferous  or  com- 
mon trees,  such  as  Oaks,  for  instance.  Whatever 
does  best  in  the  neighbourhood— whether  it  be 
Larch,  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Birch,  or  even  Broom — 
that  is  the  best  plant  to  use  for  nursing  and  shelter- 
ing the  trees  or  shrubs  we  wish  to  predominate 
ultimately.  Plant  choice  trees  in  the  positions  and 
at  the  distances  we  wish  them  to  occupy,  but  plant 
the  nurses  everywhere.  Let  them  fill  all  the  inter- 
vening spaces,  almost  embracing  the  permanent 
plants  on  all  sides,  without  actually  touching  them. 
The  function  of  these  nurses  is  to  help  the  other 
trees  to  grow,  just  as  ours  taught  us  to  walk.  But 
in  arboreal  matters  the  nurse  is  often  allowed  to 
grow  over  and  smother  the  tree  it  was  meant  to 
help  ;  and  so  there  has  been  a  rebound  against  tlie 
whole  system  of  nursing,  and  we  constantly  see 
trees  of  rare  form  and  surpassing  beauty  planted  in 
the  most  exposed  positions.  Is  it  "any  wonder 
that,  thus  exposed,  they  refuse  to  grow,  become 
stunted,  or  die  ?  Good  nursing  is  the  secret  of 
arboreal  as  of  animal  health  ;  but  when  the  tree  or 
man  is  once  vigorous  enough  to  grow  or  walk  alone, 
nurses  must  be  dispensed  with. — F. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
WWch  does  mend  Nature :  chauge  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — SfiaJcespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 

MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

Having  so  often  written  of  the  value  of  double 
working  for  the  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  it  is  dis- 
appointing to  read  an  article  on  this  Rose  by 
"C.  L."  and  to  find  in  it  no  reference  to  that 
method  of  treatment.  The  tendency  of  this 
Rose  to  canker  is  proverbial,  and  is  not  confined 
to  budded  plants.  I  have  found  it  on  tliose  on 
their  own  roots  and  have  attributed  it  to  the 
general  incapacity  of  the  plants  to  make  roots 
sufficient  to  utilise  tlie  great  downward  sap  flow 
produced  by  the  wealth  of  foliage  these  plants 
produce.  I  have  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  canker  on  plants  budded  for  years  where 
double  budded.  There  is  in  such  case  an  even 
development  of  stem  and  stock,  which  is  not 
found  when  single  worked.  A  stem  of  Mare- 
chal Niel  just  above  the  Brier  stock  is  three 
times  the  size  of  the  Brier  stem  below,  but  in  the 
case  of  Marechal  Niel  on  Lamarque  and  Mme. 
Berard,  both  originally  worked  on  to  the  Brier, 
there  is  no  such  incongruity ;  indeed  the  wood 
growth  is  uniform  throughout.  I  have  men- 
tioned before  that  as  an  intermediate  stock  La- 
marque  breaks  very  freely  and  wants  a  lot  of 
looking  after.  This  year  I  have  put  in  several 
buds  of  Marechal  Niel  on  shoots  which  have 
broken  hard  back,  and  from  these  buds  I  hope  to 
get  shoots  this  season  several  feet  long.  To 
help  them  I  have  also  cut  back  the  whole  of  the 
great  body  of  growth  so  hard  to  the  original 
buds,  that  in  some  cases  only  a  length  of  6 
inches  of  the  old  wood  is  left.  I  look  to  that  to 
break  presently  and  drive  up  shoots  to  the  top 
of  the  house.  It  i.s  only  by  such  drastic  treat- 
ment that  Mar6chal  Niel  can  be  induced  to 
bloom  well  and  freely.  Certainly  no  other  Rose 
produces  such  good  flowers  from  so  small  wood, 
but  in  numerous  cases  when  the  old  wood  is 
very  hard  it  refuses  to  break  at  all,  or  else  pro- 
duces barren  shoots.  Because  of  the  sap  force 
found  in  double-worked  plants,  especially  where 
the  Brier  is  the  original  stock,  it  is  very  easy 
with  plenty  of  root-feeding  to  drive  up  these 
fine  shoots  from  hard  wood.  Last  year  I  cut 
back  a  stem  as  big  as  my  wrist  with  a  saw — in 
fact,  took  a  big  branch  clean  out,  and  shoots 
some  6  feet  in  length  broke  from  just  below  the 
severance,  making  fine  blooming  wood.  If  I 
had  cut  even  harder  back  the  result  would  have 
been  better,  because  so  much  growth  was  still 
left  to  carry  away  the  sap.  It  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  force  Marechal  Niel  that 
they  can  hard  prune  their  plants  a  month  earlier 
than  I  can,  because  mine  bloom  naturally  in  a 
cold  house,  and  I  cannot  prune  earlier  than  the 
first  week  in  June.  Still  the  growth  which  can  bo 
got  during  the  three  summer  months  is  remark- 
able when  there  is  plenty  of  root  power  be- 
hind it.  I  find  Mme.  Berard  as  a  second  stock 
does  not  break  shoots  so  freely  as  does  La- 
marque.  The  first  is  as  shy  as  the  latter  is  free  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  much  too  free,  as  I  have  to  rub 
many  shoots  ofi"  during  the  season  in  spite  of 
the  free  growth  of  the  Marlchal  Niel  upon  it. 
When  Mme.  Berard  does  push  a  base  shoot  or 
two,  they  are  invariably  very  strong,  take  buds 
well,  and  soon  force  a  strong  growth  from  the 
bud.  There  are  numerous  other  strong  growing 
Roses  which  would  doubtless  make  first-rate 
subsidiary  stocks  for  the  Marechal,  but  I  doubt 


whether  any  primary  stocks,  because  of  their 
deep  rooting  propensities,  are  better  than  Briers. 
—A.  D. 

■ ■  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  superb 

qualities  of  this  finest  of  all  our  golden  Roses.  Form, 
colour,  size,  fragrance  may  be  pronounced  perfect. 
But  as  if  to  remind  us  that  the  earth  is  not  as  yet 
a  paradise  for  golden  Roses,  the  Marechal  Niel  is 
not  without  serious  flaws  in  its  constitution.  Or 
can  these  serious  flaws  be  but  the  opposite  sides  of 
one  common  malady — excessive  strength  unwisely 
squandered  ?  This  seems  more  than  probable.  The 
Marechal  Niel  is  a  giant  in  strength  and  a  spend- 
thrift in  prodigality,  whether  in  making  wood  or 
producing  bloom.  Nothing  in  either  direction 
seems  beyond  its  powers  to  attempt  or  achieve.  All 
goes  merrily  for  a  time.  Very  strong  growths 
and  harvests  of  bloom  are  noted  and  admired,  and 
afterwards  come  the  stunt,  the  collapse,  the  end. 
Such  in  brief  has  been  the  rise  and  fall  of  thou- 
sands of  famous  Marfichal  Niel  Roses  up  and  down 
the  country.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  There  is  ;  and 
I  believe  it  may  mostly  be  found  in  that  mysterious 
borderland  between  inordinate  growth  and  enormous 
production.  A  great  gardener  a  good  friend  of 
mine  once  said  that  he  had  learned  far  more  from 
his  failures  than  his  successes,  and  probably  he 
was  right.  Success  is  apt  to  hide  up  the  paths  by 
which  it  was  reached  beneath  prizes  and  trophies, 
the  very  prodigality  of  its  produce,  the  mere  profu- 
sion of  its  beauty.  But  the  baldness  and  leanness 
of  failure  lay  bare  the  seamy  side  of  life,  and  much 
more  may  be  learned  from  the  thread-bare  seams  of 
the  latter  than  its  gorgeously  decorated  fringes. 
This  lesson  is  writ  large  across  the  sudden  rise 
and  fall  of  most  Marjcbal  Niel  Roses.  They 
first  had  a  period  of  abnormal  vigour,  then  a 
prodigal  time  of  beauty,  when  golden  Roses  were 
as  common  as  Blackberries  in  the  hedgerows  in 
autumntide,  and  finally  a  season  of  decrepitude, 
decay,  and  death.  These  seasons  or  conditions 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  and  with  so 
much  constancy  and  certainty,  that  it  is  only 
logical  to  assume  that  they  are  linked  to- 
gether as  cause  and  effect.  In  other  words,  the 
youthful  luxuriance,  and  the  reckless  drafts  drawn 
on  it  for  gold,  more  gold,  and  yet  more  and  larger 
golden  Roses  in  the  early  history  of  the  plant  led 
directly  to  its  early  wreckage  and  ruin.  The  huge 
warts  that  constrict  the  life  out  of  the  plants  are 
but  vigour  in  a  wrong  form  in  the  wrong  place, 
throttling  instead  of  fostering  and  renewing  their 
life.  The  conversion  of  vital  sap  into  golden  Roses 
has  been  so  rapid  and  so  immense,  that  sufficient 
living  fluid  has  not  been  left  to  clear  and  purify 
the  main  thoroughfares,  that  is  the  sap  vessels, 
nor  to  sweep  the  sluggish  stream  along  with 
suflioient  momentum ;  hence  obstructions,  im- 
purities, lack  of  food,  monstrous  warts,  imbecility, 
death. 

If  this  diagnosis  of  the  disease  that  ruins  our 
Marechal  Niel  Roses  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the 
remedy  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Rose  growers. 
As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  it  would  be  wise 
to  Ijegin  by  checking  its  natural  tendency  to  an 
excess  of  vigour.  Nothing  has  been  more  common 
than  for  growers  to  pander  to  this  natural  tendency. 
Because  the  Marechal  could  make  20  feet  or  30 
feet  in  a  season,  force  it  to  make  40  feet  or  60  feet 
through  stimulating  manures  and  a  fostering  atmo- 
sphere. As  reasonably  attempt  to  preserve  the 
wind  and  limbs  of  a  favourite  horse  by  always 
pushing  it  up  to  its  extreme  speed.  Greater  safety 
may  be  found  alike  for  horses  and  Roses  by  curb- 
ing them  in  with  a  limited  diet  and  a  firm  hand 
than  spurring  them  on  to  the  utmost  of  either 
strength  or  speed. 

And  then,  having  got  vigour  of  shoot,  it  is  not  al- 
ways wise  to  take  the  full  measure  of  golden  Roses 
out  of  it.  The  Marechal  Niel  under  favourable  con- 
ditions is  probably  the  most  profuse  bloomer  in 
existence.  Taking  size  and  substance  as  well  as 
number  of  blooms  into  account,  it  assuredly  yields 
a  greater  weight  of  bloom  than  any  other  Rose. 

The  blooms  should  therefore  be  severely  reduced 
by  thinning.  The  rosarian  has  his  reward  at  once 
in  fine  blooms,  and  is  doubly  enriched  through  the 


improved  health  and  longer  life  of  his  plants. 
Through  moderating  vigour  by  planting  in  less 
stimulating  soils  and  husbanding  it  afterwards  by 
a  wiser  adjustment  of  burdens  to  backs,  that  is, 
Roses  to  branches,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  shunt 
the  warts  and  other  constitutional  flaws  that  so 
grievously  disfigure  the  beauty  and  shorten  the 
lives  of  this  the  finest  and  best  of  all  our  golden 
Roses. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  go  on 
propagating  and  planting  the  Mare-chal  Niel  Rose 
wherever  suitable  places  can  be  found  for  it  inside 
and  out.  It  will  often  be  found  after  many 
days  that  the  places  we  thought  most  suitable  will 
prove  least  so,  and  rice  versa.  Hence,  if  we  go  on 
propagating  and  planting  at  all  seasons  and  in  all 
directions,  the  net  results  and  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  best  within  the  entire  range  of  the  rosarian— 
will  be  a  full  supply  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses  for  six 
or  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. — D.  T.  F. 


ROSES  ON  TREES. 
Last  summer  I  saw  some  fine  effects  produced  by 
Roses  blooming  among  low-growing  trees.  In  one 
instance  a  plant  had  taken  to  a  Laburnum  and  the 
clusters  of  white  bloom  showing  out  from  among 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  had  a  most  pleasing  appear- 
ance. But  better  even  than  this  was  the  unre- 
stricted growth  of  white  cluster  Roses  in  a  group 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  Evidently  this  group  was 
formed  many  years  ago,  and  neither  trees  nor  Roses 
had  been  touched  with  the  knife.  The  natural  vig- 
our and  endurance  of  the  Roses,  allowed  to  extend 
at  will,  had  enabled  them  to  cope  with  greedy 
neighbours,  and  use  them  as  a  support.  They 
formed  great  masses  of  bloom  some  yards  through, 
and  in  no  position  have  I  ever  seen  Roses  create 
such  a  pleasing  effect.  I  should  say  that  in  places 
they  had  run  up  to  a  height  of  30  feet.  Naturally, 
all  Roses  would  not  do  for  employment  in  this 
way.  Probably  in  the  above  instance  the  Roses 
had  been  trained  to  poles,  and  these  decaying, 
the  plants  had  to  find  support  in  another  way. 
The  important  point  in  adopting  this  way  of 
utilising  Roses  is  to  give  them  a  good  start. 
Putting  them  among  established  trees  without 
any  particular  care  could  not  have  the  desired 
result,  owing  to  the  more  or  less  parched  condition 
of  the  ground  during  the  summer-time,  as  well  as 
deficiency  of  nutriment.  By  replacing  the  im- 
poverished soil  with  some  rich  compost  and  employ- 
ing strong  plants,  a  good  growth  will  be  made  the 
first  year,  and  afterwards  these  vigorous-growing 
Roses  may  be  relied  on  to  take  oare  of  themselves. 

J.  C.  B, 


Rose  Beve  d'Or.— A  splendid  specimen  of 
this  grand  climbing  Rose  is  now  in  full  flower  at 
Ganwick,  Potter's  Bar.  It  was  planted  by  Mr. 
Short,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and  takes  a 
great  interest  in  everything  relating  to  gardening, 
only  seven  years  since  on  his  house,  the  aspect  be- 
ing S.W.  The  plant  now  covers  a  space  17  yards 
by  7  yards.  It  is  in  robust  health  and  completely 
covered  with  flowers  of  good  quality  in  all  stages 
of  development,  and  presents  a  sight  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten ;  indeed,  it  is  by  far  the  finest  speci- 
men of  its  kind  I  have  ever  met  with.  Close  by 
on  the  same  border  are  some  grand  clumps  of 
Tropjeolum  speciosum,  so  fully  described  in  a  recent 
number  of  THE  GARDEN.  It  grows  so  freely,  that 
Mr.  Short  assured  me  he  had  to  annually  take  out 
large  quantities  to  keep  it  within  bounds.— E. 
Beckett. 

Rose  'William  Allen  Richardson.— For  af- 
fording choice  buds  for  button-holes,  this  Rose  is 
unsurpassed,  as  the  buds,  when  about  a  quarter 
open,  are  unique  in  colouring  and  most  exquisite 
in  form,  the  ground  shading  of  the  petals  being  a 
rich  coppery-yellow,  and  the  edges  tipped  with 
creamy-white.  The  first  plants  I  had  grew  badly, 
and  I  was  afraid  it  was  a  bad  doer,  but  those  I 
have  obtained  since  and  others  I  have  seen  else- 
where are  growing  strongly  and  have  flowered  most 
freely.  Like  all  the  other  climbing  Roses,  W.  A. 
Richardson  flowers  from  the  young  shoots,  and, 
I  therefore,  the  more  of  these  there  are  that  can  bo 
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laid  in  full  length  the  more  bloom  will  there  be. 
Those  we  have  outdoors  are  on  walls,  the  one  on  a 
southern  aspect  and  the  other  east,  so  as  to  give  a 
succession.  Although  the  buds  are  so  lovely  when 
opening,  the  flowers,  when  even  partly  expanded,  are 
poor,  as  the  rich  colour  goes  off. — S.  D. 


ROSES  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

In  "  D.  T.  F.'s  "  article  in  Thb  Garden,  June  14 
Xp.  543),  he  tells  us  some  of  the  things  the  exhibi- 
tor must  be  doing  if  he  would  have  fine  blooms. 
We  may  enjoy  the  queen  of  flowers  upon  the  exhi- 
bition table,  but  to  attain  this  there  must  be  the 
sacrifice  of  buds,  as  "  D.  T.  F."  explains,  and  even 
more,  there  must  be  those  copious  waterings  and 
rich  mulchings  till  the  atmosphere  of  the  Rose  gar- 
den is  nauseous  and  suggestive  of  the  manure  yard. 
But  though  this  high  culture  will  be  kept  up  by  the 
exhibitor,  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  have  an 
abundance  of  fine  Roses  in  free  and  graceful  masses. 
Grown  in  masses  the  Rose  may  be  made  the  lead- 
ing feature,  and  in  its  different  sections  will  keep 
up  a  constant  supply  of  bloom  from  June  till 
October.  Instead  of,  as  heretofore,  relegating  the 
Roses  to  some  obscure  spot  far  away  from  the 
house  and  perhaps  in  the  kitchen  garden  borders, 
they  might  be  and  should  be  given  the  best  spot  in 
the  garden  and  as  near  the  house  as  possible,  for 
apart  from  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  Roses  in 
masses  have  an  effect  in  the  garden  landscape  that 
no  words  can  describe.  Not  only  in  beds,  but  in  bor- 
ders also  close  under  the  windows  of  the  house  we 
are  growing  Tea  Roses,  each  kind  in  a  group  of  not 
less  than  twelve  plants.  Give  Tea  Roses  the  best 
spot  in  the  garden  and  beds  that  contain  from  2 
feet  to  3  feet  of  maiden  loam  and  they  will  grow 
and  flower  the  whole  season  through. 

Between  Tea  Roses  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  them  confined  to  glass  houses  and  pot 
culture,  and  as  we  see  them  and  grow  them  in 
glorious  masses,  no  comparison  can  possibly  be 
made,  so  great  is  the  difference  and  so  enormous 
the  increase  in  health,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the 
blooms.  For  example,  Marie  Van  Houtte  grown 
under  glass  is  not  half  so  delightful,  nor  has  it  a 
tithe  of  the  beauty  we  see  and  enjoy  in  the  charm- 
ing sun-dyed  blossoms  that  hang  in  many-flowered 
clusters  upon  vigorous  bushes  in  the  open  beds. 
The  same  applies  with  equal  or  greater  force  to 
other  less  known,  but  equally  fine  kinds  that  are 
deserving  of  open-air  culture  in  the  best  possible 
way.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  best  Roses  should 
not  be  extensively  grown,  for  unless  in  a  few 
exceptional  localities  they  are  quite  hardy,  cheap, 
and  also  easily  increased  if  that  is  desired,  as  suit- 
able shoots  selected  at  the  right  time  strike  easily. 
It  is  now  an  undisputed  fact  that  most  Roses  do 
quite  as  well,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  better,  upon 
their  own  roots,  for  if  they  are  a  little  longer  in 
forming  fine  bushes  they  do  not  trouble  us  with 
suckers  that  need  removal,  but  send  up  instead 
vigorous  shoots  that  will  produce  huge  masses  of 
flower.  Every  year  serves  but  to  further  convince  me 
of  the  value  of  Tea  Roses  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
'when  relieved  by  and  associated  with  a  selection  of 
'the  best  hardy  and  other  flowering  plants  such  a 
garden  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Truly  per- 
petual as  are  the  Tea  Roses,  they  have  not  a 
monopoly  of  this  desirable  quality.  It  is  rare  to 
see  good  monthly  Roses  in  gardens,  yet  of  late 
years  the  quantity  of  these  has  been  considerably 
•augmented  by  the  addition  of  free-flowering  new 
and  improved  kuids.  Those  who  are  yet  doubtful  as 
-to  the  hardiness  of  the  Teas  may  find  satisfaction 

■  in  the  monthly  varieties,  whose  hardiness  is  never 
■•questioned,  whilst  for  freedom  and  continuity  of 

■  bloom  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  True  in  this 
•  section  we  have  not  the  form  and  colour  which 
I  the  Teas  show,  but  still  the  variety  is  great  and 
.increasing.      They    readily    lend     themselves    to 

bold  groupings,  and  are  capable  of  producing 
-a  telling  effect  that  can  be  appreciated  either 
~  close  at  hanil  or  at  a  distance.  Many  of 
.  these  will  strike  almost  as  easy  as  Willows,  and 
,  certainly  a  stock  of  a  good  kind  could  be  as  easily 
;,obtained  as  that  of  a  choice  Pebrgoniurn.  We  have 


a  large  bed  of  the  best  monthlies  in  groups  asso- 
ciated with  Lavender,  and  it  promises  to  be  this 
year  what  it  was  last,  a  glowing  mass  of  blossom 
the  whole  season  through. 

Then  there  are  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 
They  may  not  be  so  generally  useful  as  the  Teas 
and  monthlies,  being  less  truly  perpetual,  yet  a 
place  must  be  found  for  them,  and  the  better  the 
site  the  better  and  greater  the  display.  Moreover, 
when  exhibition  is  not  the  end  and  aim,  a  number 
of  kinds  is  less  needful,  and  even  among  this 
section  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  make  a 
good  selection  of  varieties  that  are  free  and  con- 
tinuous in  blooming.  A.  H. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 
Eaely  Summer  Roses. 
These  are  most  useful  now,  and  have  been  for  the 
past  three  weeks,  with  promise  of  a  large  quantity 
of  bloom,  which  will  fairly  carry  the  supply  through 
the  month  of  June,  when  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
can  be  had  in  quantity.  For  cutting,  these  beauti- 
ful Roses  are  most  valuable,  most  of  them  being  of 
robust  growth  and  flowering  upon  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  strong  shoots  made  the  previous  season 
after  making  a  short  lateral  growth.  These  Roses 
in  many  cases  need  but  little  pruning,  hardly  any 
of  tliem  requiring  to  be  treated  as  the  Perpetuals 
are.  Amongst  those  that  produce  very  fine  flowers, 
for  instance,  may  be  named  Charles  Lawson,  Coupe 
d'Hebe,  Paul  Perras,  and  Paul  Ricaut,  all  hybrid 
Bourbons.  These  may  all  be  grown  as  pillar  or 
climbing  Roses,  retaining  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  strong  and  well  ripened  wood,  and  merely  thin- 
ning out  the  weakly  shoots.  Tliey  are  splendid 
subjects  for  training  upon  arches  over  walks  wliere 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  their  extension.  To 
these,  and  closely  resembling  them  as  to  vigorous 
growth,  should  be  added  Blairi  No.  2,  Brennus, 
Chen6doli5,  Juno,  Mme.  Plantier  (a  lovely  pure 
white  Rose,  flowering  in  large  clusters,  very  freely 
produced,  and  beautifully  scented),  and  Mme.  Ri- 
viere, all  hybrid  China  Roses.  The  hybrid  Bourbons 
are  distinguished  from  the  latter  class  by  the  greater 
substance  of  their  foliage  and  flowers,  but  both 
bloom  most  profusely.  They  also  thrive  in  almost  any 
soil  of  moderate  quality  and  will  continue  for  years 
to  grow  vigorously  in  positions  where  many  of  the 
Perpetuals  would  soon  be  exhausted.  I  have  these 
and  others  that  have  their  roots  amongst  those  of 
some  Yew  trees  that  have  been  in  their  present 
position  for  many  years.  I  cannot  ascertain  how 
long  these  Roses  have  been  growing  with  the  Yews, 
but  of  some  I  can  safely  say  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  years.  My  system  has  been  to  let  them  grow 
away  all  the  season  in  their  own  way,  never 
pruiiingthem  at  all,  merely  thinning  out  tlie  weakly 
shoots  and  dead  pieces  every  spring,  if  possible.  In 
this  way,  with  no  restriction,  they  have  increased 
in  vigour,  and  bid  fair  to  continue  going  on  for 
many  years  to  come.  When  in  flower  they  are 
splendid  objects  ;  the  mere  fact  of  their  not  being 
in  many  cases  autumn  bloomers  is  amply  compen- 
sated for  by  the  early  period  of  their  flowering  and 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  bloom  that  is  produced 
upon  large  bushes  so  early  in  the  season.  For  poor 
soils  they  can  be  specially  recommended,  whilst  for 
covering  arches  or  as  screens  they  are  most  valu- 
able, and  quickly  cover  a  large  amount  of  space.  I 
feel  sure  that  where  a  trial  is  given,  their  merits 
will  be  quickly  recognised,  and  that  tliey  will  be 
as  much  appreciated  for  the  beauty  and  vigour  of 
their  growth  as  for  the  delightful  fragrance  of  their 
flowers. 

The  Gallica  oe  French  Roses. 
These  beautiful  Roses  were  once  found  in  nearly 
eveiy  garden  of  but  moderate  pretensions  even,  but 
now  they  have  had  to  give  way  to  the  more  fashion- 
able Perpetuals.  Nevertheless,  the  former  have 
their  especial  merits  as  garden  Roses,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  now  receive. 
True,  "they  do  not  flower  in  the  autumn,  but  in  their 
season  hardly  any  Perpetual  can  be  compared  with 
them  in  the  fine  display  which  they  make  both  in 
the  profusion  of  tlieir  flowers  and  their  fine  colours. 
Boule  de  Nanteuil,  for  instance,  is  a  worthy  repre- 


sentative of  this  class  with  its  crimson-purple 
flowerSj-so  also  are  Adele  Prevost,  a  silvery  blush  ; 
Duchesse  de  Buccleuch,  a  dark  rose ;  Gloire  de 
Colmar,  rich  velvety  crimson ;  Napoleon,  deep  rose, 
shaded  purple;  CEillet  Parfait,  pure  white,  with 
Ijroad  crimson  stripe;  Ohl,  a  rich  velvety  crimson, 
very  douljle^-  and  Transon  Goubault,  bright  crim- 
son. To  my  mind,  the  best  place  to  grow  these 
old-fashioned  Roses  is  with  the  herbaceous  plants, 
with  which  1  think  they  would  associate  very  well, 
flowering  at  a  useful  season  in  advance  of  many 
other  kinds.  Grouped  in  this  manner  they  would 
look  well  in  bloom,  and  afterwards  their  handsome 
foliage  will  make  amends  for  a  second  crop  of 
bloom.  They  need  but  little  disturbing  at  the 
roots,  and  if  when  they  are  first  planted  they  are 
put  in  ratlier  deeply  they  will  soon  establish  them- 
selves upon  their  own  roots.  They  can  afterwards 
be  kept  well  witliin  bounds  by  liberal  pruning,  to 
which  they  have  no  objection,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse. 

Moss  Roses. 
Whether  taken  in  the  bud  or  left  until  the  bloom 
has  fully  developed  these  Roses  are  alike  valuable 
for  cutting,  affording,  as  they  do,  a  most  pleasing 
change  to  nearly  every  other  Rose.  They  are 
amongst  the  most  fragrant  of  all  summer  Roses, 
and  are  quite  distinct  in  this  respect  from  the  Per- 
petuals. They  have,  it  is  true,  a  tendency  to  fade 
ratlier  quickly,  but  if  picked  before  they  are  fully 
expanded  this  is  partially  compensated  for.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  rich  soil,  and  where  this  is  not 
obtainable  their  cultivation  should  be  limited. 
Dwarfs  are  preferable  to  standards  at  all  times, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  more  enduring  and 
also  more  vigorous.  The  compact  growing  kinds 
should  Ije  pruned  freely,  the  stronger  ones  more 
moderately.  The  following  are  a  good  selection 
for  general  cultivation;  Celinn,  brilliant  crimson; 
Crested,  beautifully  fringed  buds;  Lanei,  bright 
crimson,  large  and  double;  Little  Gem,  a  miniature 
kind,  very  small  and  double ;  Reine  Blanche,  very 
hardy;  White  Bath,  pure  white;  Captain  Ingram, 
velvety  purple  ;  Gloire  des  Mousseuses,  light  rose  ; 
and  Marie  de  Blois.  a  bright  rose.  The  last  three 
are  tlie  strongest  growers,  and  should  therefore  be 
so  arranged  for  at  planting  time.  Moss  Roses  make 
suitable  margins  to  shrubs,  or  they  may  be  con- 
veniently planted  amongst  the  dwarfer  growing 
kinds  of  the  same  with  good  effect. 
Austrian  Briers. 
Included  in  this  class  are  the  Persian  Yellow  and 
Harrisoni,  two  most  valuable  early  flowering  Roses 
of  hardy  constitution,  and  which  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  care  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  bloom. 
I  have  them  growing  together  in  a  bed  almost  by 
themselves,  with  an  edging  of  Nemophila  insignis, 
sown  early  so  as  to  be  in  bloom  at  about  the  same 
time.  My  practice  is  never  to  prune  the  strong 
shoots,  liut  peg  them  down  when  growth  is  com- 
pleted, thinning  out  all  weakly  pieces  early  in  the 
spring.  Thus  grown  they  flower  profusely,  and  al- 
though a  long  stem  cannot  in  most  cases  be  ob- 
tained, they  are  much  appreciated  as  cut  flowers. 
In  order  that  they  may  last  when  cut  as  long  as 
possible,  they  should  be  taken  when  just  expand- 
ing, and  early  in  the  day  is  better  than  later  on. 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  growing  the  copper-coloured 
Austrian  to  my  satisfaction.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression, however,  that  being  of  more  weakly  and 
delicate  growth  than  the  first  named  kinds  it  would 
thrive  Ijetter  if  grown  upon  rockwork,  where  it 
couhl  be  kept  drier  at  the  root  in  the  winter. 


J.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Layering  Roses  in  China.  — The  Chinese 
method  of  layering  Roses  is  as  follows  :  Late  in 
the  summer  they  select  a  vigorous  shoot  of  _  the 
same  vear's  growth  and  tongue  it ;  then  put  in  a 
pebble' to  keep  the  slit  open  and  bind  a  handful  of  fresh 
moss  around  the  tongue,  keeping  it  constantly  raois- 
toucd.  lu  ahout  six  weeks  it  will  have  struck  roots 
ami  can  be  plautcil  without  disturbing  the  mossy  cover- 
ing. 

RoseHomere. — With  all  due  respect  to  "D.T.F." 
I  totally  ili.-^agrcc  witli  his  laudation  of  this  Rose.  I 
grant  that  occasionally  you  get  from  a  youiig  .shoot  a 
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bunch  of  very  fair  flowers,  but  it  is  quite  tlie  exception, 
the  rule  being  that  tbo  Rose  is  faulty  in  shape,  and 
"rots"  moreoften  than  any  Kiisc  I  know.  I  have  given 
away  all  mine,  auil  I  tind  that  the  best  judges  ("  D.  T.  F." 
being  "the  exception  wliich  proves  the  rule")  are 
unanimous  in  denouueiug  it  as  unsatisfactory.  By  tlie 
way,  why  did  not  Mr.  Girdlestone  include  Marie 
Baumann  in  the  best  H.P.'s  'i  Most  people  would  class 
her  in  the  first  six.  I  do  not  think  this  is  going  to  be  a 
season  of  exceptionaDy  large  blooms. — Charles  J. 
Gbahame,  Croydon. 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon. — Going  along  the  high- 
road the  other  ihiy,  1  couUl  not  but  admire  some 
plants  of  tliat  fine  old  Kose  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which 
were  growing  on  some  iron  palisading,  which  tliey 
bad  threaded  in  and  out,  and  thrown  their  long 
shoots  far  and  wide.  As  they  had  had  very  little 
training,  tliere  was  nothing  stiff  about  them,  and 
the  show  they  made  was  magnificent,  as  the  plants 
were  full  of  flower.  Considering  the  fitness  of  this 
and  other  climbing  or  strong- habited  Roses  for 
this  kind  of  work,  or  for  running  on  fences  of 
different  descriptions,  or  for  forming  screens,  the 
wonder  is  tliat  they  are  not  more  used.  Pruning 
and  restricting  spoil  many  plants,  and  what  we 
want  is  more  freedom,  and  nothing  looks  better 
than  a  vigorous  Rose  climbing  about  up  an  old  tree 
at  will.  In  pleasure  grounds,  when  grown  in  this 
way,  they  are  unsurpassed,  and  form  quite  a  fea- 
ture, and  no  one  who  sees  them  can  fail  to  admire 
them.— S.  D. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Tuberoses. — I  have  sent  you  a  few  Tuberoses  for 
your  inspection,  from  spikes  liaving  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  flowers  on  each  spike. — W.  Richardso.n, 
Hassocks. 

*#*  Very  tine  flowers. — Ed. 

Flowers  from  Dublin. — Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn 
sends  us  from  his  Monkstown  garden  the  bright 
scarlet  Tritonia,  an  interesting  Cape  bulb  for  the  gar- 
den, and  the  trailing  Audrosace  lanuginosa,  grown 
there  as  a  b^  irder  plant ;  also  a  spike  of  the  finest  of 
all  Irises,  I.  ocliroleuca. 

Aerides  Godefroyse.  —  This  is  a  charming 
Aerides,  one  plant  scenting  a  house  with  its  strong 
fragrance.  A  plant  is  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery  at  Chelsea,  and  bears  a  long  spilce  of  flowers, 
very  briglit  in  colour,  wlut",  tipped  with  rich  rose. 

A  sad  boating  accident,  by  which  three  young 
men  iu  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  lost  tlieir  lives,  occurred  last  Thursday  week 
evening  (.June  19)  iu  the  Thames  at  Chelsea.  There 
were  six  in  the  boat,  but  only  three  were  saved,  and 
those  drowned  were  singularly  expert  swimmers. 

CattleyaS  are  making  a  show  with  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  .Sons,  but  the  full  beauty  of  the  display  is  over. 
There  are  splendid  forms  of  C.  Mossite,  gigas,  and 
Mendeli  iu  bloom,  also  of  L-Blia  parpurati.  C.  M. 
Reineokiana  is  a  delicate  form,  pure  white,  except  the 
lip,  which  is  coloured  with  nragenta,  yellow  at  the 
throat.     C.  Wagneri  is  also  in  beauty. 

Tomato  Horsford's  Prelude.— The  finest  crop 
we  have  seen  of  this  was  recently  in  the  8yon  House 
Gardens,  Isleworth.  There  are  two  houses  for  the 
most  part  filled  with  this  variety,  which  crops  splen- 
didly, bearing  strings  of  medium-sized  fruits  of  first- 
rate  quality.  The  seed  was  sown  the  first  week  in 
January  and  gathering  commenced  the  first  week  in 
May. 

TVTr  J.  Q-.  Baker. — We  are  pleased  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  has  been  appointed  keeper  of  the 
herbarium  and  Ubrary  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in 
the  place  of  Professor  Oliver,  who  lately  resigned.  In 
January,  180G,  Mr.  Baker  was  made  first  assistant  in 
the  lierharium,  and  thus  will  bring  a  long  experience 
to  bear  in  his  present  position.  No  one  was  better 
fitted  for  the  post,  and  his  appointment  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  valualile  botanical  work,  now  extend- 
ing over  many  years. 

Opening  of  Dulwich  Park.— Lord  Rose- 
bery  openefl  this  new  park  at  Dulwich  recently.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  land  on  which  the 
park  has  been  formed  was  the  gift  of  the  Governors 
of  Dulwich  College  to  the  late  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  laid  out  as 
a  park.  The  park  is  72  acres  in  extent,  and  the 
money  so  fir  expended   upon  it  has  been  about 


£;i2,!)l().  Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
relates  to  tliis  park  both  music  and  public  speak- 
ing are  forbidden.  In  addition  to  the  usual  paths, 
&c.,  there  are  a  lake,  a  liorse  ride,  two  lodges,  and 
carriage  roads.  It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for 
that  the  place  will  not  be  disfigured  by  a  band- 
stand, such  as  we  have  in  Southwark  Park,  a 
colossal  affair  at  the  main  entrance. 

Flowers  from  Cheshire. — We  are  sending  you 
by  post  a  truss  of  the  beautiful  Campanula  persici- 
folia  alba  grandiflora,  which  we  think  is  rather 
rare.  We  also  send  with  it  blooms  of  the  pretty 
little  Calceolaria  alpina,  Senecio  speciosus,  Phlomis 
Russellianus,  and  Lathyrus  Drummondi.  —  Wm. 
Clibean  &  Son. 

*,*  An  interesting  selection.  The  Lathyrus  is  a 
bright  flower,  useful  for  trellises  and  arbours. — Ed. 

Campanula  persicifolia  grandiflora.  —  A 
white  Campanula  of  very  great  beauty  is  now  out 
in  the  garden  at  Oakwood,  Wisley.  We  liad  it  in  the 
spring  of  1SS9  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  under  the 
name  of  Campanula  persicifolia  grandiflora.  The 
plant  is  but  a  small  one,  or  I  would  liave  sent  a 
flower-stem. — George  F.  Wilson. 

■  Flowers  of  this  have  been  sent  to  us  by 

Messrs  W.  Clibran  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Altrin- 
cham.  They  are  of  great  size  and  pure  white.  It  is 
a  noble  border  plant,  especially  in  a  large  mass. 
The  flowers  are  four  times  the  size  of  those  of  the 
old  Peach-leaved  C'ampanula. 

Lilies  from  Tottenham.— I  have  sent  you  up 
a  box  of  Lilium  AVashingtonianum  and  the  variety 
purpureum,  showing  the  great  variation  there  is  in 
the  colour.  I  have  a  large  stock  now  in  flower, 
and  I  think  they  are  doing  far  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  they  have  ever  done.  I  have  also  sent 
you  Lilium  Hansoni.  I  have  some  hundreds  in 
flower,  showing  what  a  fine  Lily  it  is.  They  have 
been  out  all  the  winter  without  any  protection 
whatever,  scarcely  a.  leaf  injured  on  any  of  the 
plants. — Thomas  S.  Ware. 

*,*  A  fine  spike  of  Lilium  Hansoni  and  a  num- 
ber of  flowers  of  L.  Washingtonianum,  showing 
how  the  flowers  of  this  vary,  some  pure  cream 
white,  spotted  sparsely  with  deep  crimson,  others 
of  a  deep  rose. 

A  seedling  Cactus. — I  enclose  a  flower  of  a 
seedling  Cactus,  a  cross  between  a  white-flowered, 
sweet-smelling  kind,  the  seed-bearer,  and  Acker- 
manni.  Except  in  colour  the  plant  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  former ;  the  flower,  a  deli- 
cate rose,  retains  the  sweet  scent  of  the  white. 
This  is  the  first  time  of  its  flowering.  The  plant 
being  crowded  with  other  seedlings  in  the  pot 
and  having  had  three  flowers  on  the  same  stem, 
may  account  for  its  not  equalling  the  white  in 
size.  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion  as  to  its 
merits ;  it  seems  a  pleasing  variety.  I  send  it  in 
the  bud  state,  but  no  doubt  it  will  open  in  water. 
— W.  L.  S.,  Leicester. 

•^*  A  pleasing  colour,  but  not  equal  to  such  a 
variety  as  J.  T.  Peacock  and  others  that  we  have 
seen. — Ed. 

The  Madonna  Iiily  (L.  candidum)  diseased. 

Last  year  I    had   some    magnificent   clumps   of 

Lilium  candidum.  which  had  flowered  well  for  two 
or  three  years.  All  looked  healthy  and  well,  and 
early  in  the  year  made  strong  growth.  Gradually, 
however,  disease  has  attacked  them  .all;  with  some, 
the  foliage  rotted  right  away  before  throwing  up 
the  flowering-stem,  others  grew  on  sound  for  a 
longer  time,  but  the  disease  came  later  and  the 
stems  are  all  rotting  off.  A  few  may  flower,  but 
the  leaves  are  withered  and  decayed,  and  tliey  look 
most  sickly.  Should  I  leave  the  bulbs  alone,  and 
will  they  possibly  come  right  another  jear?  I  fear 
somehow  that  Lilium  umbellatum  will  be  affected 
next  year.  I  have  some  large  clumps  of  umbella- 
tum grandiflorum  flowering  splendidly,  but  I  notice 
some  of  the  leaves  have  begun  to  turn  brown  and 
decay,  although  the  blooms  are  at  their  height. 
They  are  close  to  some  Lilium  candidum  clumps. 
Lilium  testaceum,  too,  seems  affected,  the  leaves 
turning  yellow  and  brown,  although  the  buds  are 
nothing  like  open  yet.  Any  hints  you  or  you- 
readers  can  give  me  will  be  gratefully  received.     I 


am  told  the  disease  is  well  known,  and  the  bulbs 
will  probably  flower  all  right  next  year. — LoxwooD. 

Veronicas.— I  have  never  seen  the  shrubby 
Veronicas  so  beautiful  or  so  full  of  flower  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  and  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering at  the  comparative  neglect  they  receive  at 
the  hands  of  amateurs.  It  is  true  the  flowers  are 
mostly  white  and  small,  but  they  are  produced  in 
such  numbers  and  the  hues  of  the  foliage  are  so 
varied  and  distinct,  that  one  can  grow  them  all 
and  still  have  the  necessary  variety.  Such  species 
as  V.  Hulkeana  and  Fairfieldi  are  amongst  the 
most  ornamental  flowering  kinds,  though  from  their 
straggling  habit  not  so  useful  as  winter  shrubs. 
These  Veronicas,  of  which  there  is  a  large  number 
with  neat  compact  habits,  would  be  fcund  most 
useful  for  window-boxes,  &c  ,  during  winter,  the 
fo'iage  being  so  varied  in  sh:  pe  and  colour  as  (o 
make  a  most  interesting  group.  Veronicas  stand 
any  amount  of  cutting  b.ack  or  trimming,  and  may 
be  kept  in  shape  with  very  little  trouble.  -K. 

Polemonium  flavum,  contr.ary  to  expectation, 
has  turnuil  out  a  really  useful  border  subject;  the 
exceptional  colour  of  its  medium-sized  flowers  and 
its  fine  compact  habit  mark  it  among  the  choicest 
of  our  summer  border  plants.  The  flowers  continue 
an  unusually  long  time  even  for  a  Polemonium,  and 
contrast  well  with  those  of  the  other  species  of  this 
genus.  P.  flavum,  when  fully  established  on  a  sandy 
soil  and  in  a  sunny  exposed  position,  makes  a  grand 
show,  and  is  one  of  the  attractions  in  the  mixed 
border  at  Kew  just  now.  We  have  repeatedly  lost 
numbers  of  plants  in  shady  or  damp  situations,  but 
since  shifting  them  to  the  border  they  have  grown 
and  flowered  very  freely.  P.  himalayanum  is  a 
much  better  border  plant  than  the  oldP.  casruleura, 
although  the  latter  need  not  be  altogether  dis- 
carded on  this  account  if  there  is  room  to  grow 
both,  the  flowers  being  larger,  of  a  deeper  colour, 
and  very  handsome  when  seen  in  groups.  It  flowers 
later  than  P.  cajruleum.  P.  Richardsoni  is  use- 
ful for  the  rockery,  as  it  flowers  so  freely  and  is  so 
easily  increased. 

Dwarf  Cistuses. — I  .am  glad  to  see  these  re- 
ceiving the  notice  they  do.  That  they  deserve  it 
no  one  will  gainsay  who  has  seen  a  well-grown 
specimen  of  either  Cistus  lusitanicus,  floren- 
tinus,  crispus,  or  even  the  commonest  of  all,  C.  vil- 
losus,  which  when  seen  in  groups  is  a  remarkable 
sight.  It  is  true  the  flowers  of  all  the  species  are 
fugitive,  but  their  characteristic  beauty  in  summer 
and  their  quiet  shades  of  green  in  winter  make  up 
tenfold  to  those  even  who  consider  the  fallen  flowers 
an  inconvenience.  As  rock  plants  the  sunnier  and 
drier  the  position  the  better.  Cistuses  are  not 
strong  feeders,  like  many  flowering  shrubs,  and  are 
capable  of  standing  very  severe  weather  if  planted 
in  dry  exposed  places.  C.  cyprius,  C.  laurifolius 
and  var.  maculatus,  C.  monspeliensis.  purpureus, 
and  others  are  equally  beautiful.  They  are  in- 
creased by  cuttings  which  root  readily  under  a 
hand-light  in  the  ojien. — K. 

Kentias  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.— 

Mr.  Charles  Moore,  who  sends  us  some  fine  photo- 
graphs of  these,  one  of  which  we  intend  to  figure, 
from  the  well-stored  garden  he  h.as  directed  so  long 
and  so  ably,  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  send  by  this 
mail  a  packet  containing  photographs  of  plants  in 
this  establishment,  showing  their  general  appear- 
ance, structure,  and  growth,  which  may  perhaps  be 
of  some  interest  to  you.  As  regards  the  Palms, 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  some  doubt  among  English 
cultiv.ators  as  to  the  difference  between  Kentia 
Forsteriana  and  Kentia  Belmoreana — plants  indi- 
genous to  Lord  Howe  Island,  both  being  now  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Europe.  Thedistinctions between 
these  two  plants  are  well  seen  in  the  photographs  ; 
if  these  were  illustrated  in  the  papers  all  doubts 
as  to  their  being  distinct  species  would,  I  think,  be 
dispelled.  Seaforthia  elegans  and  its  variety  are 
intended  to  show  the  general  appearance  of  each. 
The  one  with  large  panicles  is  the  same  as  that 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Maz/azine,  the  plant  from 
which  the  drawing  was  m.ade  having  been  raised  at 
Kew  from  seed  obtained  from  the  miildle  coast  dis- 
tricts of  this  colony.     The  one  with  smaller  pani- 
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cles,  which  I  consider  only  a  variety  of  the  former, 
is, found  in  our  more  northern  districts.  There 
does  not  appear  to  me  any  real  botanical  distinc- 
tion between  them.  The  two  groups  of  Agaves  are 
given  to  show  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
species  when  in  flower." 

Cypripedium  spectabile  in  Gloucester- 
shire.— Readers  of  The  Garden  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  a  fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile is  now  in  bloom  in  a  garden  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  plant  has  three  flower-stems  ;  the  tallest 
is  between  19  inches  and  20  inches  high,  and  has 
borne  two  blossoms  ;  each  of  the  other  stems  has 
produced  one  bloom.  All  four  flowers  are  perfect 
in  symmetiy  and  colouring.  —  Maey  Seymouk, 
JWn'fliifoodg,  Winlerhcnirnc,  JJrlsfol. 

A  Hose  fair  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Croydon 
Horticultural  Society's  annual  show  on  Wednesday 
next  in  the  grounds  of  Brickwood  House,  Addis- 
combe  Road,  Croydon.  Contributions  of  Roses  or 
other  cut  blooms  "for  sale  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  honorary  local  secretary,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cum- 
mins, The  Grange,  Wallington.  Last  year  tlie  sum 
of  £12  was  given  to  this  charity  from  the  sale  at 
the  fair.  Packages  should  be  addressed  "  Rose 
Fair  Tent,"  C'roydon  Horticultural  Society,  Brick- 
wood  House,  Addiscombe  Road,  Croydon. 

English  Irises  from  seed.— Some  three  or  four 
years  ago  I  raised  a  few  of  these  from  my  own 
seed.  They  are  now  just  opening  and  are  incom- 
parably stronger  and  more  healthy  in  appearance 
than  the  plants  grown  from  Dutch  bulbs,  although 
the  latter  have  been  some  years  established  in 
the  same  border.  These  Irises  seed  very  freely  and 
produce  a  very  good  variety  of  colours  in  their 
flowers.  The  imported  ones  show  a  great  tendency 
with  me  to  turn  yeUow  in  their  foliage,  which  dis- 
figures them  very  much.  Tlie  seedlings  seem  much 
less  inclined  to  do  this ;  hence,  I  would  say,  grow 
them  from  seed. — Geeen'WOOD. 

Pentstemons.^The  numerous  additions  with- 
in the  last  few  years  to  this  noble  genus  have  con- 
siderably enhanced  its  value  in  gardens.  P.  pu- 
niceus  with  its  stout  erect  stems,  innumerable  bril- 
liant scarlet  blossoms,  and  oblong,  blunt,  glaucous 
leaves  is  a  noble  species,  and  looks  as  if  it  would 
be  more  easily  managed  than  P.  Murrayanus  ;  if 
so  it  will  be  a  decided  acquisition.  P.  rotundi- 
folius,  of  much  the  same  type,  but  with  round 
leaves,  is  also  a  charming  species  and  a  good  bor- 
der flower.  P.  deustus,  with  its  peculiar  looking 
white  flowers  and  dwarf  neat  habit,  is  more  suited 
for  the  rockery,  and  makes  a  lovely  little  group. 
P.  difJusus,  with  dull  rose-purple  flowers,  P.  glaber, 
pale  bluish  purple,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  acumi- 
natus,  ovatus,  &c.,  are  all  worth  a  place.  The 
shrubby  species,  such  as  Menziesi,  Scouleri,  Lewisi, 
&c.,  are  best  suited  for  rockeries. — K. 

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold. — Yesterday  I  was  shown 
a  fine  bloom  of  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose.  It  was  from  a 
tree  on  the  wall  of  an  old  farmhouse  in  this 
parish.  The  tree  is  probably  now  thirty  years  old. 
Though  shy  in  blooming,  it  generally  bears  several 
blossoms  every  year.  I  presume  it  would  be  heresy 
to  say  that  it  is  a  finer  flower  than  Mar^chal  Niel,  but 
nevertheless  that  is  my  opinion.  It  certainly  is  a 
magnificent  Rose.  I  have  a  Marechal  Niel  against 
the  wall  of  my  house,  and  this  year  it  is  blooming 
magnificently.  I  could  cut  from  150  to  200  blooms 
at  this  moment.  The  flowers  are  veiy  fine  in 
colour,  but  inferior  to  tliose  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 
My  Roses,  on  the  whole,  especially  Marie  Van 
Houtte  (a  special  favourite  of  mine),  are  very  fine 
this  year.  1  have  also  had  a  more  than  good  display 
of  Irises.  • —  Richard  Hooper,  I'jjton  Rectory, 
Didcot. 

The  yellow  Tree  Lupine.— I  note  your  re- 
marks upon  tlie  old  yellow  Tree  Lupine  in  your 
last  number.  I  have  a  fine  Ijush  of  it  2  yards  long, 
5  feet  high  at  least,  and  1  yard  through,  one  con- 
tinuous sheet  of  yellow.  You  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion one  of  its  greatest  charms,  its  honey-sweet 
perfume.  The  bush  is  growing  in  a  border  of  very 
pour  clayey  garden  soil,  and  no  pains  are  taken 
with  its  cultivation.  Every  year  the  plant  seeds 
freely,  and  a  few  self-sown  young  plants  which 


come  up  round  it  are  kept  in  case  of  accident.  It 
is  not  thoroughly  hardy,  as  the  frost  regularly  kills 
about  half  of  it,  at  least  in  Shropshire.  Next  to  it 
in  the  same  border  the  old  double  white  Rocket 
is  growing  luxuriantly,  and  the  combined  odours  of 
the  two  plants  are  indescribable. — H.,  J}ishoj>'s 
Castle,  Sltrojishire. 

Columbines  (Aquilegias).  —  The  more  one 
grows  these  the  further  he  seems  from  a  satisfac- 
tory understanding  of  them.  I  have  tried  pretty 
well  all  the  kinds  under  the  so-called  names,  and 
after  two  or  three  years  the  collection  resolves  itself 
into  chiysautha,  vulgaris,  alpina,  glandulosa,  and  a 
host  of  the  most  remarkable  hybrids  I  have  yet 
seen.  There  are  crosses  between  chrysantha  and 
CDerulea,  glandulosa,  vulgaris,  sibirica,  &c. ;  indeed, 
as  before  stated,  they  are  nearly  all  hybrids  of 
some  kind  or  other.  I  only  hope  that  no  enterpris- 
ing nurseryman  will  take  them  up  and  attempt  to 
name  them,  as  appears  to  be  the  fashion  at  present 
witli  every  variable  garden  plant.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Aquilegias  can  be  had  true  from  seed  unless 
only  one  kind  he  grown  in  a  garden. — K. 

Rodgersia  podophylla  is,  in  our  opinion,  ab- 
solutely without  a  rival  as  a  hardy  ornamental 
foliaged  plant.  How  rarely  does  one,  however,  see 
it  in  its  best  character,  as  we  saw  it  the  other  day 
in  the  rockery  at  Kew,  growing  by  the  side  of  a 
running  stream,  the  leaves  as  large  almost  as  those 
of  aRhubarb,  gracefuUycut,  fringed,  and  beautifully 
bronzed.  Though  a  most  charming  subject  now,  it 
is  in  autumn  that  its  real  beauty  is  seen.  We  have 
often  seen  it  grown  in  shade  so  as  to  get  the  neces- 
sary moisture,  but  in  such  a  situation  it  rarely 
colours  at  all,  and  it  is  only  in  full  sun  with  its 
toes  in  water  that  its  real  charm  can  be  realised. 
Its  flowers  are  also  very  handsome,  the  heads  being 
large  and  quite  as  effective  as  those  of  Spirasa 
Aruncus.  It  may  be  increased  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent by  division  of  the  rhizomes. 

Iris  ochroleuca.  —  This,  perhaps  the  most 
stately  of  all  the  Iris  tribe,  is  flowermg  with  me 
tliis  year  with  unusual  freedom,  for  generally  it  is, 
in  my  experience,  rather  a  shy  bloomer.  One  strong 
clump  is  bearing  five  spikes,  others  three,  &c.,  each 
nearly  6  feet  high,  and  with  an  average  of  four 
flowers  and  buds.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of 
our  native  I.  pseudacorus  in  shape,  but  it  is  larger 
and  inclined  to  be  somewhat  glaucous ;  it  has  a 
peculiar  slight  twist  in  its  growth,  which  is  ex- 
tremely graceful.  The  colour  of  the  blossoms,  which 
are  each  about  G  inches  in  diameter,  is  white,  clear 
yellow,  and  buff,  shading  imperceptibly  through 
one  into  the  other ;  hence,  it  can  be  readily  ima- 
gined that  a  strimg  piece,  furnished  with  abundant 
elegant  foliage  and  surmounted  by  a  number  of 
tall  flowering  stems,  forms  a  beautiful  garden  orna- 
ment at  this  season.  I  enclose  the  top  of  a  spike  ; 
the  whole  flowering  portion  was  too  long  to  cut.  I 
may  say  that  my  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  baking  hard 
in  summer  and  lying  on  a  granite  basis. — Green- 
wood PiM,  Monkston-n,  Co.  DiMin. 

Proposed  boulevards  in  London.— A  meet- 
ing has  been  held  recently  at  tlie  residence  of  Miss 
Octavia  HUl,  Nottingham  Place,  Marylebone,  to 
consider  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  "boulevards 
in  the  Euston  and  Marylebone  roads.  The  history 
of  these  roads  is  interesting.  The  "  New  Road  " 
from  Paddington  to  Islington  was  formed  under 
Parliamentary  powers  in  the  year  1756,  and  the 
Act  which  called  it  into  existence  contained  a 
clause  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  building  by 
any  proprietor  or  occupier  within  50  feet  of  the 
highway.  This  enactment  was  repealed  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later  in  a  consolidating  Turn- 
pike Act,  passed  in  the  year  1827,  which  enacted 
that  no  building  should,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  be  erected  within  50  feet  of 
the  highway,  unless  the  general  li'ne  of  buildings 
ran  at  a  like  distance,  in  which  case  there  was  to 
be  no  advance  on  such  general  line.  Since  1862, 
therefore,  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  their  succes- 
sors, the  County  Council,  have  had  it  in  their  power 
to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  the  long  gardens 
which  extend  from  the  houses  to  the  footway  in 
the  Euston  and  Marylebone  roads.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Board  suffered  shops  to  be  run  out  on  the 


ground  floor,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  parts 
of  the  road,  though  the  original  building  line  can 
be  traced,  scarcely  a  yard  of  open  garden  ground 
is  left.  It  is  feared  that  other  applications  to  run 
out  shops  may  be  made.  The  opportunity  arises 
for  constructing  a  series  of  boulevards,  which 
might  rival  those  of  Paris.  A  design  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Marnock,  the  eminent  landscape  gar- 
dener, was  produced  at  the  meeting— a  double  row 
of  trees  on  either  side  of  the  main  road,  with  side 
roads  and  footpaths,  to  give  access  to  the  houses 
and  shops  on  either  side.  The  subject  may  shortly 
be  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the"  County 
Council.  At  the  recent  meeting  it  was  resolved  to 
form  a  committee  to  advance  the  objects  in  view, 
and  a  report  on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  scheme 
was  called  for. 

Burohellia  capensis. — This  plant  was  first 
brought  to  this  country  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1818,  where  it^is  known  commonly  as  the 
"  Buffalo-horn,"  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  its 
wood.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  a  plant  pos- 
sessing so  many  good  qualities  should  have  been  so 
long  neglected,  and  at  present  be  so  little  known. 
It  is  a  shrub  of  bushy  habit,  with  handsome  rich 
green  foliage,  the  leaves  being  each  about  4  inches 
long,  ovate  and  opposite.  The  flower-beads  are 
produced  in  late  spring  from  the  points  of  the 
previous  season's  shoots,  each  being  about  2  inches 
across.  Individually  the  flowers  are  a  little  over 
an  inch  long,  tubular,  and  of  a  deep^orange-scarlet, 
which  shows  up  most  effectively  against  the  deep 
green  foliage.  The  genus  belongs  to  Rubiaces,  and 
was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  W.  Burchell,  who  tra- 
velled as  a  botanist  in  South  Africa  and  Brazil  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  B.  capensis  thrives 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  should  be  potted  in  light 
loamy  soil.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Plants  have  been  flowering  for  several  weeks  at 
Kew. 

Late-flowering  Azaleas. — We  have  received 
a  boxful  of  flowers  of  hybrid  seedling  Azaleas  of  A. 
occidentalis  from  the  Knaphill  Nursery.  A  rich 
variety  of  colours,  freedom  of  bloom,  and  delight- 
ful scent  belong  to  these  flowers.  Large  masses, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Waterer's  nursery,  show 
the  value  of  these  shrubs  for  the  garden.  The  colours 
range  from  white  to  deep  rose  and  crimson,  with 
many  intermediate  shades — soft  yellow,  pink,  and 
blush.  We  have  no  finer  class  of  shrubs  flowering 
at  this  season,  and  breaks  of  them  in  gardens 
create  a  distinct  feature.  Such  beautiful  things 
should  be  common  instead  of  scarce,  as  they  are  at 
present.  A  plate  of  vars.  of  A.  occidentalis  was 
given  in  The  Garden,  Nov.  3,  1888. 

Jacobsean    Lily We  send  you   herewith  a 

curious  example  of  a  Jacobsean  LUy  (Amaryllis 
formosissima)  flowering  in  a  dry  state  without 
having  made  any  roots  or  received  any  nourish- 
roent.  The  bulb  sent  was  harvested  last  autumn, 
and  has  been  on  a  dry  shelf  ever  since. — Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son. 

*»*  A  healthy,  but  rootless  bulb  was  sent  in  full 
flower.— Ed. 

The  Edelweiss. — I  send  a  small  gathering  of 
Edelweiss  from  the  open  ground  here.  It  is  finer  thuu 
I  ever  saw  it  ou  tlio  Alps.  Here  the  plaut  is  easily 
grown  and  good,  aud  the  blooms  are  never  greenish,  as 
with  some.  They  are  only  so  off  the  chalk. — W.  H., 
Millmead  Kursery,  Guild/ord,  Surrey. 

*#*  Very  well  grown. — Ed. 

Miltonia  vexillaria.— In  the  CoUege  Gardens, 
Dublin,  Mr.  Rurliidgi:'  has  two  specimens  of  this  in 
bloom.  One  is  carrying  fifty  and  the  other  twenty- 
seven  flowers. 

Lselia  purpurata.— Some  very  Sue  blooms  of 
this  species  come  to  us  from  Mr.  King,  gardener  to 
Major  Fisher.  The  single  flower  is  from  a  superb 
variety.  It  has  a  very  richly  coloured  lip,  with  yel- 
low tliroat  and  wldte  sepals  and  petals ;  whilst  an- 
other form  sent  i,s  a  very  dark  variety  witli  wliitc, 
or  nearly  \vhite  tlimat. 

Jankaea  Heldreiehii. — This  is  the  name  of  Max 
Leiehtlin's  new  iutroduction,  and  not  Tauka-a  Hel- 
dreicliii,  as  given  in  my  note  in  The  Garden,  June  7 
(p.  521).  The  largest  flower  of  my  white  Raniondia 
has  a  diameter  of  about  1|  inches, — 0.  Forster, 
Lehenhof. 
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having  been  so  largely  planted  in  recent  times, 

autl  generally  in  the  most  prominent  jjositions 

in  the  grounds  to  which  they  have  been  intro- 

THE    SILVER    FIRS.  duced,   where    consequently   the   failures   that 

In  regard  to  the  kinds  of  evergreen  trees  that    ensued  have  been  the  more  conspicuous.   Wlien 

it  is  advisable  to  select  for  most  parts  of  this    new   trees  are  introduced   those  who  take   an 

couutiy  a  good  deal  of  discrimination  is  needed,    interest  in  such  matters  naturally  are  disjiosed 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Tree  of  Abies  maguifiea  in  the  gardens  at  Castlewellan,  Co.  Down,  Ireland.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from 

a  photograph  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Annqsley. 


to  possess  them,  and  it  is  as  well  that  their 
ability  to  succeed  should  be  as  widely  tested  as 
possible.  But  until  this  is  fairly  proved  it  is  a 
mistake  to  place  them,  as  is  often  done,  in 
positions  where  they  can  least  be  spared, 
caused  the  most  dLsappointment  through  their  |  Amongst  desiiable  coniferous  trees  the   Silver 


Although  in  planting  it  is  well  to  secure  as 
much  variety  as  possible,  still  it  is  better  to 
confine  the  kinds  to  such  as  may  be  relied  on 
to  maintain  a  healthy,  thriving  condition. 
Needless   to  say  it  is   the  Couifer-s  that   have 


Firs  must  ever  be  held  in  high  estimation  by 
tliose  engaged  in  planting  for  effect.  The 
following  are  the  most  valuable  kinds  : — 

Abies  pectinata  (the  common  Silver  Fir). — 
One  of  the  most  stately  tall-growing  trees  we 
possess.  It  thrives  satisfactorily  over  a  wide  range 
of  the  kingdom,  provided  it  is  sufliciently  sheltered 
and  the  soil  is  suitable.  After  it  has  attained 
sufficient  age  to  show  its  true  character  it  forms  a 
straight,  massive  trunk,  but  the  branches  generally 
get  somewhat  thin  of  foliage. 

A.  MAGNIFICA  (here  figured)  forms  a  tall  and 
stately  tree.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  rarely  suffers 
from  late  spring  frosts,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
fine  Firs  that  start  into  growth  early  in  the  season. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  ornamental  tree  for 
the  lawn  or  park. 

A.  NoHDMANNiANA.— This,  which  ranks  as  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  the  Silver  Firs,  is  nearly  allied 
to  A.  pectinata,  yet  it  lias  so  far  shown  no  disposi- 
tion to  become  thin  of  foliage,  but  quite  the  re- 
verse, as  it  retains  its  dense  covering  of  leaves  in  a 
way  that,  combined  with  the  deep  green  healthy 
colour,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  telling  evergreen 
trees  ever  brought  into  this  country. 

A.  NOBiLis,  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Silver 
Firs,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  when  once  established 
it  grows  freely  in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  in 
many  aspects.  It  produces  its  beautiful  cones  while 
in  a  young  state,  and  seedling  plants  can  be  raised 
without  difficulty. 

A.  GBANDis. — This  is  a  magnificent  tree  in  Its 
native  land,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  tlie  finest 
of  tlie  Silver  Firs  in  this  country  ;  its  habit  is  not 
so  dense  as  that  of  some  others  of  the  newer  kinds 
of  Silver  Firs,  and  in  this  respect  it  forms  an  excel- 
lent contrast. 

A.  PiNSAPO. — In  general  appearance  this  difl'ers 
considerably  from  the  other  species.  The  foliage  is 
short  and  closely  set  on  the  shoots,  which  are  so 
numerous  as  to  give  the  tree  an  extremely  dense  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  slower  grower  than  most  of  the 
allied  kinds,  and  does  not  get  nearly  so  high.  The 
foliage  sometimes  suffers  from  severe  frosts  in  some 
p.irts  of  England,  but  in  localities  where  it  is  not 
thus  affected  it  makes  a  beautiful  specimen  for  a 
lawn.  B. 

Zenobia  speciosa  is  a  beautiful  shrub  of  the 
Heath  family,  reaching  when  fully  grown  not  more 
than  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  and  having  small 
pale  green  leaves,  in  happy  contrast  to  the  bell- 
shaped  flowers.  In  the  variety  pulverulenta,  how- 
ever, the  foliage  is  almost  pure  white,  and  this  is 
preferable  to  the  common  kind.  When  in  fuU 
dower  there  are  few  prettier  things  in  the  shrub- 
bery than  these  two  Zenobias.  The  waxy  white 
flowers  are  like  little  bells,  reminding  one  of  those 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  they  remain  in  beauty 
some  time.  A  plant  one  mass  of  bloom  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  makes  a  charming  picture 
near  the  arboretum,  and  it  will  thrive  well  in  a  peaty 
soil.  As  it  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  United 
States  it  cannot  be  accounted  very  hardy,  but  ordi- 
n.ary  winters  will  not  hurt  it. 

Weigela  hortensis  nivea. — This  is  a  beauti- 
ful shrub  when  in  full  bloom,  as  we  saw  it  the  other 
day  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  a  pretty  class  of  shrubs,  and  comes  from  Japan. 
It  is  of  somewhat  loose  spreading  growth,  tlie 
leaves  large.  The  pure  white  flowers  are  produced 
freely  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  months. 
There  is  another  white  form  named  candid.'i,  which 
we  believe  is  usually  grown  in  preference  to 
the  other,  but  both  are  desirable  in  the  garden. 
W.  Candida  is  of  rather  an  upright  habit  and 
blooms  profusely,  opening  of  a  greenish  colour,  but 
changing  to  pure  white.  The  two  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, but  W.  nivea  is  the  more  difficult  to  raise 
from  cuttings.  Weigelas  are  seldom  well  treated 
in  gardens.  The  common  W.  rosea  is  usuaDy 
planted  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  while  such 
beautiful  kinds  as  those  mentioned  are  ignored. 
The  proper  place  for  these  shrubs  is  in  groups  on  the 
lawn  or  on  the  margin  of  shrubberies,  where  they 
arc  allowed  to  develop  into  spreacing  buthcs  with 
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graceful  drooping  branches,  and  where  they  are  not 
crowded  by  neighbouring  things.  In  a  good  soil  and 
open  position  they  will  grow  to  a  height  of  10  feet, 
but  some  pruning  will  be  required  to  remoTe  all 
but  the  strongest  stems  and  branches  that  give  the 
finest  flowers.  Those  who  have  only  W.  rosea,  the 
one  that  seems  to  be  in  every  garden,  sliould  also 
grow  some  of  the  less  known  forms. 


PROPAGATING  HARDY  SHRUBS. 
'There  is  one  way  of  propagating  hardy  slirubs 
little  recognised.  I  allude  to  the  propagation  by 
means  of  young  growing  shoots  put  in  during  the 
summer  months,  tlie  great  advantage  of  wliich  is 
that  the  atmospheric  surroundings  being  then  fa^ 
.vourable  to  quicls:  striking,  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
well  rooted  previous  to  the  winter  setting  in,  and 
many  of  them  can,  if  required,  be  established  in 
small  pots  before  that  time.  An  ordinary  garden 
frame  is  just  tlie  thing  for  this  purpose  if  in  a 
situation  where  it  is  shaded  during  the  hottest 
.  part  of  the  day .  As  air-tiglit  a  frame  as  possible 
should  be  chosen,  as  the  cuttings  must  not  flag. 
Where  considerat)le  quantities  of  one  kind  are 
struck,  some  sandy  soil  may  be  placed  in  tlie  bottom 
of  the  frame,  pressed  down  firmly,  and  the  cuttings 
inserted  therein,  but  when  the  frame  is  intended 
for  a  varied  assortment  of  plants,  by  far  the  better 
plan  is  to  put  the  cuttings  in  pots,  as  no  doubt 
some  kinds  will  take  much  longer  than  others  to 
strike.  In  preparing  tlie  pots  for  tlie  cuttings,  mix 
together  about  equal  quantities  of  loam,  peat,  or 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  wlien  the  compost  thus  pre- 
_pared  should  be  sifted  through  a  sieve  with  a 
quarter-incli  mesh,  or  if  tliis  is  not  available,  half- 
incli  will  do.  The  pots,  having  some  broken 
crocks  placed  in  the  bottom  for  about  one-third  of 
their  depth,  should  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
In  taking  the  cuttings,  a  lengtli  of  4  inches  to  (i 
inches  will  be  found  the  best  size.  When  prepared 
in  this  way  the  cuttings  should  be  dibbled  in  as 
thickly  as  possible  without  overcrowding,  care 
being  taken  that  the  soil  is  pressed  firmly  around 
the  base  of  each.  Tlie  best  time  to  take  tlie  cuttings 
is  just  as  tlie  young  shoots  become  slightly  woody. 
After  tlie  cuttings  are  put  in  and  watered  tliey  should 
be  removed  to  the  frame,  which  must  be  shut  quite 
close  and  shaded  entirely  from  the  sun,  as  without 
shading  even  a  few  minutes'  sunsliine  will  injure 
many  of  the  young  leaves.  Tlie  after  treatment 
consists  in  removing  tlie  lights  every  morning,  or 
at  least  every  other  day,  and  the  usual  attention. 
The  frame  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  for  the 
reception  of  the  cuttings,  a  good  plan  being  to 
renew  the  ashes  on  which  the  pots  are  to  stand  to 
the  depth  of  1  inch  or  2  inches,  and  to  wash  the 
brick  or  woodwork,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
interior  with  hot  lime,  as  it  destroys  all  insects, 
and  tends  to  produce  a  healthy  atmosphere  around 
the  cuttings.  Of  course  a  propagating  house  is 
more  convenient  than  a  garden  frame  for  striking 
these  cuttings,  but  this  last  is  available  in  most 
cases,  wliile  a  house  devoted  to  such  purposes  is. 
as  a  rule,  to  be  found  only  in  trade  establishments 
where  great  numbers  are  raised.  In  taking  the 
cuttings  all  weak  and  attenuated  shoots  such  as 
swe  found  towards  the  base  of  many  slirub.s  should 
be  atoided,  as  they  do  not  strike  root  so  well,  and 
besities,  even  if  they  succeed,  they  make  slow  pro- 
gress. The  very  stout,  succulent  shoots  should 
not  be  taken,  as  they  are  apt  to  decay. 

With  regard  to  the  different  subjects  for  which 
the  above  mentioned  mode  of  propagation  is  avail- 
able, I  must  say  that  the  list  is  a  large  one,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  some  can  be  more  readily  in- 
creased in  this  way  tlian  otliers.  Tliis  treatment  is 
especially  suitable  for  Euonymuses,  Veronicas,  Box, 
Phillyrea  Vilmoriniana,  Privets,  nearly  aU  the  Vi- 
burnums, and  hosts  of  other  subjects.  Many  of 
.  the  hardy  Ericaceae  can  be  so  propagated,  but  in 
their  case  the  most  suitable  compost  is  sandy  peat. 
One  of  the  easiest  of  this  class  to  strike  is  the 
pretty  Andromeda  japonica,  which,  singularly 
enough,  roots  very  mucli  more  readily  than  its  near 
relative,  the  North  American  Andromeda  floribunda. 
As  a  rule,  however,  tlie  plants  belonging   to  the 


order  Erioacete  require  a  longer  time  to  strike 
than  most  others.  The  Mexican  Orange  Flower 
(Choisya  ternata)  succeeds  perfectly  under  such 
treatment,  and  so  I  find  does  the  beautiful  Cytisus 
scoparius  Andreanus,  which  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  recently,  and  of  which  plants  on  their 
own  roots  are  certainly  preferable  to  those  grafted 
on  the  Laburnum,  whicli  seems  to  be  the  mode  of 
mcreasing  it  emjiloyed  by  some.  Hollies  are  not  very 
amenable  to  this  treatment,  unless  it  is  the  little 
Ilex  crenata,  which  roots  readily  enough,  but  the 
others,  even  if  they  strike,  remain  long  before 
doing  so.  That  Holly-like  shrub,  however,  Osmau- 
tlius  ilicifolius,  in  all  its  forms  roots  readily 
enough.  Otlier  plants  tliat  may  be  mentioned  are 
most  of  the  Barberries,  Lilacs,  Philadelphus, 
Escallonias,  Deutzias,  Weigelas — in  short,  anytliing 
may  be  given  a  trial,  and  with  suitable  attention 
there  will  be  few  failures.  It  is  surprising  the 
quantity  and  the  varied  assortment  of  plants  that 
can  be  turned  out  from  an  ordinary  garden  frame 
wlien  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  propagating.        T. 


THE  BEST  SHRUBBY  SPIR/EAS. 
Attention  is  directed  on  p.  558  of  The  Garden 
to  the  great  beauty  of  some  of  the  shrubby  Spiraeas, 
and  the  fact  that  their  merits  are,  as  a  rule,  over- 
looked by  planters.  A  good  assortment  will  main- 
tain a  display  of  bloom  from  early  spring  until  the 
autumn.  In  making  a  selection  of  the  finest 
shrubby  Spiroeas  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom,  I 
should  name  the  following  as  the  best :  Spirfea  Thun- 
bergi  is  the  earliest  to  flower  of  the  whole  group. 
It  is  a  graceful  bush,  the  shoots  being  long,  slender, 
and  arching.  This  species  is  succeaded  by  S.  pruni- 
folia  fl.-pl.,  which  has  double  flowers;  the  single- 
flowered  form  does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation. 
Tlie  Spiraia  in  question  forms  a  spreading  bush  6  feet 
liigh.  Unlike  most  of  its  immediate  allies,  tlie 
foliage  of  this  dies  off  deeply  tinted  in  the  autumn. 
Following  closely  after  these  two,  the  blossoms  of 
several  others  rapidly  unfold,  S.  trilobata  amongst 
the  number  (see  Garden,  June  14,  p.  559).  This 
is  quite  dwarf  against  S.  opulifolia,  which  is  one  of 
the  giants  of  the  genus,  for  when  fully  developed 
it  forms  a  large  shrub  10  feet  or  more  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Guelder  Rose 
(Viburnum  Opulus),  and  the  flowers  are  somewliat 
in  the  same  way,  but  not  borne  in  such  globular 
clusters.  Beside  the  blossoms,  the  reddish  inflated 
seed  capsules  of  this  species  form  later  onaprominent 
feature.  The  golden-leaved  variety  of  this  differs 
from  the  type,  besides  the  colours  of  its  leaves,  in 
being  altogether  a  smaller  growing  shrub.  The 
yellow-tinted  leaves  are  attractive  in  the  spring, 
but  later  on  t  hey  lose  much  of  their  bright  colour- 
ing, and  in  time  become  green.  Of  S.  hypericifolia 
there  are  several  forms,  one  of  the  best  being 
flageUiformis.  In  this  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
small  corymbs,  disposed  thickly  on  short  laterals 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  long,  slender, 
gracefully-arching  shoots.  The  blossoms  are  pure 
white.  One  of  the  brightest  of  its  class  is  S. 
splendens,  usually  flowering  towards  the  end  of 
June  and  in  July.  It  is  a  dense-growing  shrub, 
about  a  yard  high,  while  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
closely  packed  terminal  corymbs.  The  colour  is 
rich  carmine-pink,  and  when  seen  in  a  mass  it  is 
bright  and  telling.  S.  arijefolia  is  a  big  kind,  which 
flowers  about  the  latter  part  of  June  or  in  July. 
The  specimen  is  a  mass  of  cream-coloured  plumes 
when  in  full  bloom. 

There  are  several  Spineas  belonging  to  the  cal- 
losa  group,  the  best  of  which  have  bright  coloured 
blossoms.  S.  callosa.  also  known  as  S.  japonica,  is 
an  upright  bush,  reaching  a  height  of  5  feet  or  6 
feet,  and  bearing  flat  corymbs  of  bright  rosy-red 
blossoms.  The  best  varieties  are,  rubra,  very  deeply 
coloured  ;  pallida,  one  of  the  palest ;  and  panicu- 
lata,  in  which  the  flowers  are  borne  more  in  pani- 
cles than  in  flattened  corymbs.  There  is  also  a 
form  of  this  which  from  its  richly  coloured  blossoms 
is  known  as  paniculata  rubra.  S.  Fortuiiei  is  the 
same  as  S.  callosa  and  S.  japonica.  and  the  two  va- 
rieties last  mentioned,  viz.,  paniculata  and  panicu- 
lata rubra,  are  generally  known  under  the  specific 
name  of  Fortunei.    The  rich  tints  on  the  young 


leaves  of  this  group  make  a  bright  picture  of  colour 
when  the  plant  is  lit  up  by  the  sun.  The  brightest 
colour  is  on .  plants  fully  exposed.  A  pretty  little 
Spira?a  seldom  seen  more  than  1  foot  or  18  inches 
in  height  is  S.  callosa  alba,  but  it  differs  in  many 
respects  besides  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  from  the 
other  members  of  the  callosa  or  japonica  group. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  usually  at  their  best  in 
July,  but  after  that  a  scattered  succession  is  often 
kept  up;  indeed,  I  have  had  it  nicely  in  flower  up 
tfll  November.  Tlie  leaves  are  entirely  without  the 
rich  tinge  of  the  other  forms  during  their  earlier 
stages.  S.  Douglasi,  which  has  rosy-red  flowers, 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Gar- 
den, March  17, 1883,  is  a  handsome  shrub,  forming 
a  large  clump  of  densely  packed  shoots,  clothed 
with  more  or  less  of  tomentose  leaves,  and  each 
shoot  terminated  by  a  large  spike  of  flowers.  It 
varies  widely,  but  the  richest  coloured  form  is  usu- 
ally of  good  sturdy  growth.  The  names  of  S.  to- 
mentosa,  Jlenziesi,  and  Nobleana  occur  as  distinct 
species,  or  as  varieties  of  the  latter.  S.  nutans,  a 
Nepaulese  species,  flowering  about  the  early  part  of 
Jul}',  is  well  worthy  of  a  place.  This  makes  a 
bush  ()  feet  or  8  feet  high,  the  principal  shoots 
being  upright  at  first,  but  drooping  towards  the 
points,  whilst  the  minor  branchlets  are  still  more 
pendulous.  The  leaves  are  small,  while  the  pure 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  They 
are  arranged  in  dense  flattened  clusters,  and 
extend  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
shoots,  thus  making  a  goodly  show.  A  pretty 
Spirsa,  which  should,  perhaps,  have  been  included 
under  the  head  of  S.  japonica,  is  S.  Bumalda,  which 
rarely  exceeds  2  feet  in  height,  and  bears  its  bright 
pink  blossoms  very  freely.  It  is  a  July  flowering 
species.  Another  is  the  curious  miniature  S.  crispi- 
folia  or  buUata,  a  dwarf  shrub,  better  fitted  for  a 
nook  on  the  rockwork  than  for  the  open  border. 
This  forms  a  dense  mass  less  than  1  foot  high, 
every  twig  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of 
its  pretty  carmine-pink  blossoms,  bright  crimson  in 
the  bud.  There  is  a  small  class  of  shrubby  Spiraeas 
remarkable  for  their  pinnate  foliage,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  Himalayan  S.  Lindleyana  and  the 
Siberian  S.  sorbifolia.  This  grows  to  a  height  oE 
from  3  feet  to  G  feet,  and  succeeds  best  in  a  cool, 
moist  soil.  It  soon  pushes  up  a  considerable 
number  of  shoots  and  forms  a  dense  mass  of  large, 
pinnate  bright  green  leaves,  overtopped  by  loose 
terminal  panicles  of  small  white  flowers.  A  Spinea, 
by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  preceding 
and  by  others  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  species,  is 
alpina,  grandiflora,  or  Pallasi,  for  by  each  of  these 
names  it  is  known.  It  differs  from  S.  sorbifolia 
in  the  foliage  being  lighter,  the  individual  blooms 
double  the  size,  and  of  a  purer  white,  while  it 
blooms  a  fortnight  or  so  earlier  than  S.  sorbifolia. 
The  third  to  mention  of  this  class  is  the  beautiful 
S.  Lindleyana,  a  much  larger  shrub,  for  in  good 
soil  it  will  reach  a  height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet.  The 
usual  flowering  season  is  during  the  latter  half  of 
July,  or  sometimes  in  August,  at  which  time  the 
number  of  flowering  shrubs  in  bloom  is  small. 
While  all  the  Spiraeas  delight  in  cool,  fairly  moist 
soil  this  is  more  necessary  for  Lindley's  Spira;a 
than  the  others,  as  the  foliage  must  be  fresh  and 
green  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Some  of  the 
species  which  bloom  early  in  the  season  will  at  that 
time  be  fresh,  even  in  moderately  dry  spots, 
though  they  will  probably  suffer  during  the  hot 
weather  of  July  or  August,  at  which  time  S.  Lind- 
leyana is  in  full  bloom.  T. 


Retitiospora  filifera  aurea. — This  is  one  of 
the  newest  additions  to  the  golden  Retinosporas,  and 
is.  except  in  Oi_>lour,  a  counterpart  of  the  type,  which 
is  oue  of  the  most  distinct  and  ornamental  of  mediuni- 
prowiug  Conifera?.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  plant- 
ing as  a  single  specimen  in  Grass,  where  it  usually 
becomes  of  a  bluntly  pyramidal  shape,  a  singular 
appearance  being  presented  by  the  long,  pendulous, 
thread-like  hraucldets,  often  terminated  by  tufts  ^  of 
little  shoots.  This  Retinospora  and  the  weeping 
Biota  pendula  when  small  much  resemble  each 
other.— H.  P. 

Olearia  macrodonta  is  a  pleasing  shrub,  not 
much  known  yet,  as  it  is  only  aljout  five  or  six 
years  ago  that  it  was  introduced  from  New  Zea- 
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land,  where  it  is  called  0.  dentata  a  different 
thing  to  the  O.  clentata  of  Australia,  that  is 
grown  in  the  ScQly  Isles  and  southern  counties. 
O.  macrodonta  may  be  seen  on  a  sunny  wall 
at  Kew,  and  is  doubtless  hardy  in  the  warmer 
counties  of  Englami,  though  in  colder  and  more 
northern  districts  it  would  possibly  sutler  in  winter. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  Cork  in  Mr.  Gumbleton's 
garden,  and  when  in  vigorous  health  it  has  a  beauty 
essentially  its  own.  The  plant  at  Kew  is  not  very 
large,  but  it  makes  a  pretty  picture  with  the  profu- 
sion of  large  Holly-like  leaves  of  a  silvery  green 
colour,  tlie  under  sides  almost  white.  Besides  this 
attractive  foliage,  we  have  at  this  season  a  free 
display  of  dense  heads  of  small  white  flowers.  It 
will  grow  to  a  height  of  20  feet. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  MENDELI. 
A  READER  of  The  Garden  recently  remarked 
to  me,  "  I  should  very  raucli  like  to  know  how 
to  tell  the  difference  between  0.  Mcs.siit,  C. 
Mendeli,  and  C.  Trian;e."  By  an  Orchid 
grower  these  types  are  easily  distinguished, 
independent  of  the  different  times  of  flowering. 
C  Trian;e  has  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  less  pro- 
duced, and  frilled  in  a  less  degree  than  any  of 
the  other  kinds  ;  it  has  also,  I  think,  a  more 
shallow  bi-lobed  lip.  The  colour  of  the  front 
lobe  of  Trianai  is  generally  continuous,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  carried  up  round  the  margins, 
which  meet  over  the  column.  Behind  this  is  a 
distinct  line  of  yellow  of  some  shade,  and  which 
usually  pervades  the  entire  throat.  This  plant, 
which  on  its  introduction  bore  the  name  of 
quadricolor,  bloomed  first  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  S.  Rucker,  of  Wandsworth.  It 
flowers  in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  and  is 
usually  i^ast  before  C.  Mossia^  and  C.  Mendeli 
begin  to  push  up  their  flowers.  Many  superb 
forms  have  been  noted  and  named  in  this 
country.  In  C.  Mossi;e  the  lip  is  very  large 
and  open,  and  deeply  bi-lobed  in  front ;  the 
central  part  of  the  flower  usually  has  a  yellow 
streak  from  the  centre  to  the  base,  and  often  a 
broad  band  of  orange-yellow  extending  down  the 
sides  of  the  front  lobe,  leaving  the  centre  of  a 
more  or  less  brilliant,  rich  velvety  purple,  veined 
either  with  a  deeper  purple  or  lilac,  and  always 
having  the  frilled  and  undulated  margin  paler 
than  the  central  portion.  C.  Mendeli  has  its 
lip  very  much  jjrolonged  in  the  front  lobe  ;  the 
colour  pervades  the  whole  of  the  front,  but 
ceases  near  tlie  throat,  and  is  backed  Vjy  either 
yellow  or  white,  or  a  combination  of  them  both. 
I  have  not  said  anj'thing  respecting  growth, 
although  this  differs  considerably,  and  the 
majority  of  growers  can  easily  detect  the 
differences  in  the  three  kinds  from  the  growth 
alone.  The  three  forms  are  found  so  far  apart, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  dift'erences  in  liabit 
and  appearance  exist.  C.  Mendeli  and  all  its 
varieties  are  fine  ornamental  plants,  and  can  be 
as  easily  grown  as  C.  Mossite  and  C.  Triante. 
After  the  flowering  season  the  plants  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  vigorously,  in  order  that 
the  bulbs  may  Vje  made  up  and  finished  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  During  the  summer  months 
C.  Mendeli  enjoys  heat  and  moisture  in  the  air, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rot  the  roots  nor 
to  make  the  soil  sour  by  too  much  water.  This 
I  am  convinced  is  the  reason  why  Cattleyas  so 
often  come  to  grief. 

I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  using  some 
Sphagnum  in  the  soil  for  Cattleyas,  and  have 
never  been  troubled  with  root-rotting.  During 
the  winter  montlis  very  little  water  should  be 
given,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants 
do  not  become  too  dry,  as  this  causes  the  bulbs 


to  .shrivel,  thus  weakening  the  flowers  and  turn- 
ing many  of  the  leaves  yellow.  I  do  not  like 
to  use  the  sjTinge  for  sprinkling  Cattleyas  over- 
head ;  they  stand  too  erect  under  cultivation  to 
allow  of  this  being  done  with  any  good  results  ; 
the  sheaths  enveloping  the  young  gi-uwths  be- 
ing large,  hold  a  quantity  of  water,  which  lies 
in  them  to  the  great  injury  of  the  young 
growths.  In  their  native  home  this  would  be 
obviated  by  a  greater  amount  of  air,  which 
woidd  absorb  the  extra  moi.sture.  At  any  rate, 
I  have  always  found  Cattleyas  and  Lsoiias 
thrive  best  when  the  use  of  the  syringe  was 
confined  to  sprinkling  between  the  pots  and 
the  bases  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  numerous 
and  distinct  varieties  that  are  found  to  e.xist 
amongst  them  are  entirel}'  due  to  the  various 
seedlings  which  spring  up  from  time  to  time.  I 
here  append  a  few  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  C. 
Mendeli  which  liave  been  recorded  : — 

C.  Mbxdeli  gbandiflora  differs  from  the  type 
in  having  very  large  flowers,  each  of  which  measures 
some  8  inches  across ;  the  petals  are  very  broad, 
much  frilled  and  undulated,  and,  together  with  the 
sepals,  pure  white  ;  lip  also  white,  the  front  lobe 
having  a  solid  blotch  of  deep  magenta-rose  in  front. 
This  is  sharply  defined  by  its  yellow  throat  and  the 
sides,  which  are  white. 

C.  Mendeli  Bella. — In  this  form  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  faintly  tinged  with  blush,  the 
latter  broad  and  much  more  frilled.  The  lip  in 
front  is  of  a  rich  rosy-lilac,  netted  with  broad, 
white  veins,  the  throat  being  golden-yellow  and 
the  edges  white. 

C.  Mendeli  Blunti. — It  would  appear  that 
nearly  all  the  forms  of  Cattleya  have  produced  an 
albino  form,  cvnd  this  is  the  finest  of  them  all. 
There  have,  however,  been  numerous  attempts  to 
pass  off  an  impure  white  flower  upon  the  unwary 
for  this  plant.  It  is  very  rare,  the  whole  flower  be- 
ing pure  white,  saving  a  yellow  stain  in  the  throat. 

C.  Mendeli  Mobgani^. — In  this  form  the 
flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  the  petals  and  lip 
well  frilled,  and  having  a  narrow  magenta-coloured 
streak  in  front ;  the  base  yellow,  with  a  few 
streaks. 

C.  Mendeli  Jamesiana. — The  sepals  and  pe- 
tals are  of  a  rich  deep  rose,  the  latter  having  a 
central  streak  of  rich  magenta  at  the  points ;  lip 
large,  the  front  lobe  a  solid  mass  of  deep  rich  ma- 
genta, which  is  cleanly  cut  off  by  the  rich  deep 
yellow  of  the  throat,  which  is  bordered  with 
white  and  beautifully  frilled. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 


Phalsenopsis  Manni. — This  is  a  very  pretty 

species,  which  I  think  I  was  the  first  to  import  in  a 
living  state  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  It 
bears  a  branching  spike  of  many  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  which  are  yellowish,  transversely 
streaked  with  chestnut-brown.  The  lip  is  small, 
the  lateral  lobes  erect  and  white,  with  purple  lines 
and  streaks,  the  central  lobe  fringed.  It  is  remark- 
able as  being  one  of  the  species  from  the  main- 
land of  India,  I  having  imported  it  from  Assam.  It 
appears  to  be  a  free  grower,  but,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  family,  it  requires  to  have  its  roots  free.  I  have 
seen  this  plant  doing  well  in  Mr.  Smee's  collection 
at  Hackbridge,  and  I  saw  it  flowering  recently  in 
the  Burford  Lodge  collection. — W.  G. 

Cattleya  Eldorado.  —  Ethel's  flowers  have 
come  at  last,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and  flowered 
first  in  Europe  some  twenty-three  years  ago.  The 
variety  sent  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  I  saw  nearly 
the  same  variety  flowering  last  week  with  Mr. 
White,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  at  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  Dorking ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
rosy-lilac,  and  the  lip,  which  in  this  species  is  more 
tubular  than  most  of  those  of  this  section,  is  nearly 
white  on  the  side  lobes  which  enclose  the  column. 
The  expanded  middle  lobe  is  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow,  broadly  bordered  in  front  with  rich  purpli.sh- 
magenta.    This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Kio  Negro 


district,  and  consequently  requires  greater  heat 
during  its  season  of  growth  than  most  of  the  Cat- 
tleyas. When  resting  it  also  enjoys  more  drought 
than  is  good  for  the  majority  of  Cattleyas.  I  would 
advise  my  readers,  however,  to  carefully  watch 
that  the  plant  docs  not  suffer  from  drought,  as  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  under  cultivation  greater  bene- 
fits are  derived  from  a  slight  reduction  in  tem- 
perature at  this  season  than  by  shrivelling  the 
growths  in  too  great  a  heat. — H. 

Epidendrum  sceptrum. — This  is  one  of  the 
plants  which  can  usually  be  seen  flowering  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  beautiful  collection  at  Burford 
Lodge,  and  it  is  a  very  shovvy  plant  when  in  full 
bloom.  Just  now  it  is  nearly  past  for  a  time.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  1  foot  or  more  long,  and  the  ra- 
ceme is  as  long  or  longer  than  its  growths  and 
many-flowered  ;  the  flowers  last  long  in  full  beauty 
anil  vary  much  in  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  spreading,  making  a  flower  2  inches  across, 
golden-yellow,  spotted  irregularly  with  purplish- 
crimson.  The  lip  is  fringed  in  front,  paler  yellow 
(but  sometimes  purple),  streaked  round  the  crest 
with  dull  crimson.  The  plant  was  found  in  Vene- 
zuela by  Linden,  growing  on  rotten  trees,  at  some 
0500  feet  altitude,  and  also  by  Schlim  in  New 
Grenada, — G. 

Oncidium  concolor. — A  spike  of  this  bearing 
seventeen  flowers,  and  the  sender  says  it  has 
had  over  twenty  blooms  upon  it,  comes  to  me 
from  Warwick.  It  is  truly  a  charming  and  bril- 
liant flowered  plant,  the  spike  before  me  being  nearly 
a  foot  long.  The  flowers  are  borne  upon  long  pe- 
tioles, and  the  large  lip,  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
rich  canary-yellow.  It  is  really  quite  astonishing 
that  such  large  and  many-flowered  racemes  can  be 
borne  by  so  small  a  plant.  I  have  found  the  plant 
thrive  best  in  earthenware  pans,  well  drained,  and 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss. 
The  plants  should  be  hung  up  in  the  light  in  the 
Odontoglossum  house  in  the  summer  months,  but 
in  the  winter  they  may  be  removed  to  a  position  a 
few  degrees  warmer,  and  kept  moderately  dry  un- 
til the  flowers  appear  in  the  early  spring.  The  plant 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
and  in  my  early  days  amongst  Orchids  it  was  very 
rare.  It  has  now,  however,  become  more  plentiful, 
and  there  is  no  plant  which  I  could  recommend  my 
readers  to  grow  which  would  give  so  much  plea- 
sure. It  comes  from  the  Organ  Mountains,  in 
Brazil.— W.  H.  G. 

The  original  plant  of  Cattleya Will  you 

kindly  tell  me  if  the  original  plant  on  which  the 
genus  Cattleya  was  formed  is  now  obtainable  7 — E. 

*„.*  The  first  Cattleya  ever  introduced  to  Britain 
was  C.  labiata,  found  by  Mr.  William  Swainson  in 
the  Organ  Mountains,  Brazil,  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  1818.  On  this  plant  Lindley  founded  his 
genus  Cattleya  in  honour|of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Cattley, 
of  Barnet,  an  ardent  collector  and  cultivator  of  rare 
pl.ants,  and  one  of  the  first  amateurs  in  England  to 
form  a  collection  of  Orchids.  Mr.  Cattley  died  in 
1832,  and  his  plants  went  to  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Knight  (now  Veitch's)  at  Chelsea,  If  this  true  old 
C.  labiata  exists  wild  now  in  Brazil,  its  locality  is 
unknown,  and  it  has  not  been  imported  for  forty 
years  or  more.  Sander  has  had  men  hunting  for 
it  for  years,  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  extinct.  In 
cultivation  the  true  plant  is  rare  and  valuable.  It 
can  only  be  obtained  at  a  high  price,  and  is  known 
as  the  "  old  autumn-blooming  labiata,"  or  C.  labiata 
vera.  Botanically,  however,  all  the  varieties  of 
Cattleya,  such  as  Mossia3,  Triana;,  Warneri,  Men- 
deli, gigas,  Gaskelliana,  Dowiana,  aurea,  Perci- 
valiana,  Eldorado,  Luddemanniana,  &c.,  are  now 
considered  as  geographical  forms  or  varieties  of 
the  old  C.  labiata.  I  suppose  the  smallest  plant  of 
C.  labiata  vera  would  cost  at  least  £10  at  Veitch's 
or  elsewhere,  and  anything  like  a  specimen  £50  or 
so.  It  has  a  robust  constitution,  as  is  proved  by 
its  having  lived  on  so  long  in  our  collections, 
since  the  last  importation  came  nearly  half  a 
century  ago. — F.  W.  B. 

Cjrpripedium  caudatum. — I  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Manda,  of  Swanley,  of  the  firm  of  Pitcher 
and  Manda,  a  beautiful  flower  of  this  species,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  C.  caudatum  roseum,  but  although 
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a  very  fine  flower,  I  cannot  see  anything  that  con- 
nects the  name  of  roseum  with  it,  the  colour  not 
being  sufficiently  bright ;  the  tail-lilie  petals  were 
2  feet  long.  A  flower  of  this  species  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Fraser,  late  gardener  to  Mr.  White 
at  Arddarroch,  measured  32  inches  in  the  petals  after 
drying,  and  it  was  about  3()  inches  long  when 
fresh .  I  must  say ,  however,  that  the  flower  sent  by  Mr. 
Manda  appeared  to  have  been  cut  when  very  young, 
or  it  might  have  been  longer. — W.  G. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum.— Flowers  of  this 
species  come  from  G.  Williams,  H.  Thomson, 
and  H.  Buchan,  the  flowers  sent  by  the  two  first 
being  very  much  alilie,  white,  and  somewhat  thinly 
spotted.  This  is  more  evident  when  compared  with 
the  richly-coloured  and  heavily  spotted  flower  from 
H.  Buchan,  with  a  rose  tinge  in  the  dorsal  sepal 
and  in  the  petals,  all  being  profusely  spotted  with 
purplish-brown,  and  also  the  lip,  which  is  freely 
dotted  with  purplish-brown.  This  belongs  to  the 
sxme  section  as  C.  Godefroyte,  but  is  quite  distinct 
from  it  in  its  growth. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Pleurothallis  rubens.— This  is  a  pretty  plant  m 
flower  at  Kow,  one  specimen  carrying  as  many  as 
thirteon  spikes  of  velluw  flowers  standing  out  above 
tlie  leaves.  In  full  flower  it  is  an  interesting  and 
showy  Orchid. 

Hartwegia  purpurea  (0.  T.  T7.).— This  is  the 
name  ni  tlie  flower  .sent  with  spotted  leaves,  and  stems 
instead  of  pS'_'udo-hulb8.  It  is  not  much  esteemed  now 
by  Orchid  growers,  and  if  you  cannot  grow  the  plant 
yourself,  nialte  a  present  of  it  to  some  botanic  garden. 
— G. 

Cattleya  Moasise. — A  magnificent  foian  of  tills 
species  comes  from  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  Major  Fisher, 
and  a  C.  Mendeli,  which,  although  very  pretty,  is  very 
pale,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  light-coloured  forms. 
It  is  not  equal  to  C.  Mossise,  which  is  very  large  and 
ighly  coloured. — W. 
Oncidium  eoncolor.— This  is  still  in  bloom, 
though  it  is  best  in  tlie  spring  months.  The  pure  yel- 
low flowers  iire  l;ugi',  and  produced  in  a  long,  pendulous 
raceme,  a  good  plant  in  full  flower  making  a  di.stiuct 
break  of  colour  ill  the  Orchid  house.  ^  It  comes  from 
the  Organ  Mountains  and  looks  best  in  a  basket  sus- 
pended in  the  cool  house.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  Mr.  Malcolm  Cooke's  garden  at  Kingston  Hill. 

Cypripedium  Parishi  (P.  W.  T.).— This  is  the 
name  of  your  Lady's  Slipper,  and  not  C.  pliilippense  or 
liBvigatum,  as  you  suppose.  It  is  a  native  of  Burmah, 
and  not  the  Philippines.  In  this  plant  the  petals  are 
bordered  and  tipped  with  purple,  a  colour  not  found  in 
C.  la-vigatum,  wliich  was  named  by  mistake,  Mr.  Bate- 
man  not  being  aware  tlmt  it  had  been  previcmsly  named 
C.  pliilippense  by  Professor  Keichenbach. — W.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. — I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  flower  of  this  measuring  nearly  3^  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  broad  and  full,  making  up 
quite  a  romid  flower.  These  are  pure  white,  saving 
the  lateral  sepals,  which  are  streaked  with  rose.  The 
pandurate  lip  is  large,  white,  stained  at  the  base  with 
rich  deep  purple,  the  crest  hriglit  orange-yellow. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Disa  tripetala. — Although  this  cannot  he  said  to 
rival  the  fine  D.  grandiflora,  it  is  uevertlieless  a  most 
elegant  little  species.  It  is  now  flowering  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  Seeger  and  Tropp,  Lordship  Lane,  Dul- 
wich,  in  company  with  D.  racemosa,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles in  habit,  although  less  robust.  The  flowers 
are  creamy-white,  spotted  with  bright  pink.  It  appears 
to  be  easily  gi'own. — W. 

Epidendrum  auriculigerum.  —  This  is  a 
pretty  species  now  flowering  with  Sir  Trevor  La\vrence. 
It  is  a  very  curious  plant,  hut  I  cannot  find^  the  name 
anywhere.  In  growth  and  appearance  it  is  like  E.  pris- 
matocarpum,  although  not  so  strong  and  robust.  The 
flowers  arc  each  about  li  inches  across,  the  colour  being 
yellowish  green,  the  lip  white  stained  in  the  centre 
with  mauve.  It  appears  to  thrive  in  a  medium  cool 
house.— W.  H.  G. 

Disa  grandiflora  (.4.  J.,  Soutlaoark). — This  is  a 
very  difficult  plant  to  manage  when  it  goes  wrong  at 
the  time  you  name.  I  should  not  think  that  it  had 
been  kept  in  any  great  heat,  or  it  would  not  he  flower- 
ing so  freely.  I  should  rather  think  your  wash  was  too 
strong.  Tlie  plant  should  bo  grown  in  a  cool  house  or 
cool  frame,  and  the  pots  should  he  plunged.  ^  Air 
should  bo  given  night  and  day,  and  during  the  winter 


the  plants  should  also  be  kept  cool.  Grown  in  this  way 
I  saw  tliem  doiiig  far  better  than  I  have  ever  seen  them 
with  the  Comte  de  Germiny  near  Rouen,  in  Normandy  ; 
hundreds  of  blooms  were  open,  and  made  a  gorgeous 
display. — G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

If  not  exactly  indispensable,  there  is  yet  no 
vegetable  that  can  be  so  thoroughly  relied  upon 
during  a  hot  dry  summer  as  the  Vegetable 
Marrow.  What  proves  fatal  to  the  majority 
of  summer  crojis  seems  to  exactly  suit  Marrows, 
Gourds,  and  such  like,  plenty  of  bright  sun- 
shine being  needed  by  these  to  check  grossness 
and  to  cause  a  hard  fruitful  growth.  In  reality 
they  are  tropical  plants,  and  it  is  not  therefore 
at  all  surprising  that  they  succeed  best  in 
sunny  positions  and  during  the  hottest  sum- 
mers. Many  growers,  private  gardeners  espe- 
cially, evidently  quite  overhjok  this  fact  of  their 
being  essentially  heat  rather  than  rich  food- 
loving  plants,  or  otherwise  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  elaborate  preparations  frequently  made 
in  the  shape  of  large  heajis  of  strong  manure 
formed,  perhaps,  in  a  position  where  the  sun- 
shine reaches  the  plants  during  a  portion  of  the 
(lay  only  \     Even  when  fully  exposed  sites  are 


Long  bash  Vegetable  Marrow. 

selected,  the  jilants  when  given  such  an  extra 
rich  root-run  make  far  too  gross  a  growth  to  be 
productive,  a  mass  of  haulm  and  leaves  being 
the  principal  outcome  of  this  treatment. 

During  a  hot  dry  summer  hundreds  of  tons 
of  Marrows  are  sent  to  the  London  markets, 
and  many  of  those  gardeners  whose  lot  it  is  to 
frequently  see  the  numerous  wagon -loads 
filing  into  the  city  ought  ere  this  to  be  well 
aware  that  they  could  not  have  been  grown  on 
manure  heaps.  The  plants  which  produce 
these  enormous  crops  certainly  have  a  fair 
share  of  manure.  \\'hat  vegetable  grown  near 
London  does  not  \  but  there  are  no  heaps  of  it. 
As  a  rule,  the  plants  either  have  separate 
stations  jirepared,  or  else  beds  are  formed  for 
long  rows  of  them,  the  latter  plan  predominating, 
the  former  answering  well  in  private  gardens 
where  odd  corners  only  can  be  given  up  to  this 
crop.  For  a  single  plant  a  station  a  yard  across 
may  be  got  ready  by  throwing  out  the  top 
pit  of  soil  or  the  bust  portion  of  it,  returning 
this  on  to  the  top  of  about  1  foot  of  half 
rotten  manure.  Beds  4  feet  wide,  with  4-feet 
spaces  between  and  of  any  length  (I   have   sien 


them  in  Essex  half  .a  mile),  can  be  formed  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  if  a  rather  greater  depth  of 
manure  is  employed,  this  will  generate  suffi- 
cient heat  to  give  either  seeds  or  plants  a  good 
start.  Whether  seeds  are  sown  where  the  plants 
are  to  grow,  or  the  latter  are  raised  in  pots 
under  glass,  the  best  time  for  forming  the  beds 
is  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  seeds  being 
sown  directly  the  soil  is  wanned  through  or  the 
plants  put  out  3  feet  apart  during  the  first  week 
in  June.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  got  out  a 
week  or  more  earlier,  various  contrivances,  such 
as  hand-lights,  cloches,  flower-pots,  baskets, 
brown  pajier  covers,  and  branches  of  Evergreen, 
being  placed  over  them  by  way  way  of  protec- 
tion from  frosts.  The  latter  precaution  was 
particularly  needed  this  season,  quite  a  sharp 
fro-t,  and  which  damaged  many  tender  plants, 
being  experienced  during  the  first  week  in  June. 
We  have  for  years  adopted  the  market  growers' 
plan  of  growing  Vegetable  Marrows  with  good  re- 
sults, the  only  difference  being  in  that  we  find 
it  necessary  to  surround  the  plants  with  a  little 
fresh  loamy  compost,  our  clayey  loam  not  suit- 
ing them  well  at  the  outset.  It  must  be  a  very 
dry  summer  indeed  if  the  plants  grown  in  these 
simply  formed  beds  require  any  water.  Ours 
after  they  are  once  established  never  get  any 
other  than  rain,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  market  growers  using  the  watering-pot 
among  their  crops. 

In  some  parts  of  the  midlands  and  the  more 
northern  districts,  the  rough-and-ready  method 
of  growing  Marrows  just  described  will  not,  as 
a  rule,  answer  so  well,  raised  beds  being  needed 
in  this  case,  or  otherwise  the  crops  may  either 
fail  or  only  be  at  their  best  a  short  time  before 
early  frosts  destroy  the  plants.  In  these  and 
all  other  instances  where  the  coldness  of  the 
situation  militates  against  the  Marrows  when 
grown  in  the  open,  large  raised  beds  may 
be  formed  for  them  with  advantage,  but  these 
should  not  be  solid  heaps  of  manure.  Rather 
ought  they  to  be  constructed  of  various  decaying 
substances,  including  leaves,  weeds,  sweepings, 
trimmings  of  walks,  with  perhaps  an  addition 
of  stable  manure.  These  materials  being  well 
shaken  up  together,  or  mixed  prior  to  being 
formed  in  a  large  square  heap  about  3  feet  or 
rather  less  in  depth,  will  go  on  steadily  decay- 
ing and  generating  heat,  and  in  addition  to 
doing  good  service  in  growing  Marrows  wOl, 
when  sorted  over  in  the  winter,  be  found  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  fruit  trees  or  otlier  crops  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  An  early  start  being  most  de- 
sirable, plants  should  be  put  out  in  small  mounds 
of  loamy  soil  and  covered  with  hand-lights,  or  if 
a  frame  can  be  spared,  a  few  plants  may  well  be 
started  in  these,  the  frame  being  duly  removed 
and  the  haulm  allowed  to  extend  in  all  directions. 
Shallow  beds  formed  of  loose  and  somewhat 
poor  materials  may  need  a  good  soaking  of 
water  or  liquid  manure  occasionally,  but,  as  a 
rule,  nothing  of  the  sort  is  wanted.  Shelter 
from  cold  winds  should  be  afforded  as  much  as 
possible,  thatched  hurdles  being  about  as  effec- 
tive as  anythiug  that  can  be  tried  for  the  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  these  beds  are  surrounded 
by  fagot  wood,  this  sheltering  the  young 
plants  somewhat,  and  later  on  left  for  the 
haulm  to  ramble  over.  Vegetable  Man-ows  aro 
also  occasionally  to  be  seen  successfully  em- 
ployed for  covering  arbours  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, and  they  fruit  well  in  such  positions. 
During  some  seasons  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
a  mistake  with  them,  but  if  the  plants  are  raised 
at  least  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  they  can 
be  put  out,  as  they  too  often  are,  they  become 
stunted  and  unhealthy,  and  are  a  long  time  in 
recovering.  Time  would  often  be  gained  if  these 
too  early-raised  plants  were  thrown  away  and 
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others  raised  separately  in  4-incli  pots  and  put 
out  when  in  tlie  rougli  leaf. 

Stopping  the  ^Marrow  growths  ought  never  to 
be  resorted  to.  ^^'hat  most  of  the  varieties  re- 
quire is  good  room  and  to  be  allowed  to  ramble. 
Thus  let  alone,  those  in  the  open  ground  espe- 
cially soon  set  abundance  of  fruit,  and  so  even- 
tually would  those  on  heaps,  if  the  haulm  could 
be  kept  thinly  trained.  The  more  closely  the 
fruits  are  kept  cut,  the  more  freely  wQl  they 
be  iJroduced.  For  the  market,  good-sized  Mar- 
rows are  needed,  but  for  private  use  they  might 
with  advantage  be  cut  when  quite  small,  or  say  in 
the  case  of  the  long-fruited  forms,  when  they 
are  about  5  inches  long  and  2  inches  through. 
These  cooked  whole,  or  exactly  as  they  are  cut, 
and  served  entire  are  "  Vegetable  Marrow  "  in- 
deed, and  are  appreciated  by  the  daintiest  epi- 
cure. Large  fruits  are  frequently  saved  and  cut 
when  ripe,  these  being  hung  up  or  stored  in  a 
dry  place  for  use  during  the  winter.  A  very 
few  of  these,  however,  are  sufticient  to  effec- 
tively stop  all  further  productiveness  of  the 
plants.  Not  till  August  should  any  be  left  to 
grow  to  their  full  size  unless  they  are  con- 
sidered of  greater  importance  than  a  good  supply 
of  tender  young  Marrows,  and  which  might  be 
available  at  a  time  when  green  vegetables  were 
scarce. 

The  list  of  really  serviceable  or  popular  forms 
of  Vegetable  Marrows  is  by  no  means  a  long 
one,  and  no  harm  would  be  done  if  this  was 
still  further  reduced.  Long  White,  of  which 
there  are  several  more  or  less  good  selections, 
Ls  the  variety  most  generally  grown,  this  being 
good  aUke  for  exhibition,  market  work,  and 
home  consumption.  If  one  variety  only  is 
grown.  Long  White  should  be  that  one.  Long 
Green  much  resembles  the  foregoing  in  all  but 
colour,  and  of  this  Prince  Albert  is  a  good  se- 
lection. Wliite  Bush,  also  known  as  the  Chusan, 
is  of  compact  growth,  the  running  growths  in 
this  case  being  very  short,  and  this  distinct 
form  produces  long  white  fruit  very  freely  and 
quickly.  It  is  not  recommended  for  storing  in 
a  ripe  state.  Hibbert's  Prolific  each  time  I  have 
tried  it  has  been  most  disappointing ;  it  was  a 
failure  in  fact,  but  Moore's  Vegetable  Cream  is 
more  deserving  of  a  trial,  the  fruit  being  medium- 
sized,  handsome,  and  good  in  quality.  Muir's 
Pen-y-Byd  is,  however,  by  far  the  beat  com- 
panion for  the  Long  White,  this  variety  pro- 
ducing small  round  fruit  most  freely,  the  flavour 
(if  these  when  cooked  invariably  giving  satisfac- 
tion. Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  last- 
named  the  Custard-shaped  was  grown  for  cook- 
ing in  a  small  state,  but  this  old  free-bearing 
sort  is  now  seldom  met  with. 

W.  Iggulden. 


Broad  Beans It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 

whilst  aphides  are  so  prevalent  this  season,  infesting 
plant-!  hardly  before  in  my  recollection  at  all  foul, 
yet  Broad  Beans  not  unfrequently  so  blackened 
with  t  he  dolphin  are  this  year  with  me  and  about  this 
district  exceptionally  clean.  It  is  not  that  we  have 
had  an  unusually  favourable  time  for  Beans,  as  it 
was  very  dry  during  the  earlier  period  of  their 
growth  and  they  came  away  slowly,  but  still  later 
have  done  well.  They  will  not  pod  early,  but, 
judging  by  the  bloom,  very  freely.  Aphides  have 
amongst  other  things  attacked  Pinks  and  Carna- 
tions with  exceptional  force  this  season.  On  a 
large  bed  of  seedlings  of  the  former,  the  growths 
being  almost  a  mass  of  bloom,  I  observed  scores  of 
sparrows  very  actively  engaged  in  eating  off  the 
aphides  from  the  flower-stems.  It  afforded  very 
interesting  evidence  of  the  value  of  birds  as  insect 
destroyers.  Peas  are  generally  very  clean  and 
doing  remarkably  well,  a  matter  of  great  iini)ort- 
ance,  as  in  this  district  Peas  form  a  stajilo  crop  and 
afford  a  large  amount  of  employnjen^.   Broad  Beans 


are  not  much  grown.   I  should  like  to  learn  whether 

this  freedom  from  black  aphides  is  general  on  the 
part  of  the  Broad  Bean,  or  whether  it  is  but  local. 
We  have  had  here  some  occasional  rains,  but  none 
sufficient  to  penetrate  to  the  plant  roots  ;  indeed,  we 
could  do  well  with  twenty-four  hours'  rain  and  be 
none  the  worse.  It  is  perhaps  only  the  haymakers 
who  would  suffer,  as  the  average  of  rain  for  the 
half  year  must  be  rather  low.  The  temperature 
varies,  but  generally  it  is  rather  low  than  otherwise, 
a  condition  favourable  to  the  Broad  Beans ;  but 
then  it  should  be  equally  favourable  to  other  plants 
which  are   so   unusually  infested  with  aphides. — 


GILBERT'S  KING  OF  THE  BEUSSELS 

SPEOUTS. 
The  Brussels  Sprout  is  a  cultivated  variety 
of  the  common  Cabbage,  from  which  it  differs 
in  being  taller  and  in  having  many  small  late- 


Gilbert's  Brussels  Sprout.  Eugraved  fur  The  Gaboen 
from  a  photograph. 

ral  auxiliary  heads  about  the  size  of  a  Crab 
Apple,  instead  of  developing  one  large  head 
on  the  top  of  the  stalk.  It  is  simply  a  case 
of  lateral  instead  of  terminal  development. 
The  Brussels  Sprout  is  not  a  very  ancient 
vegetable.  It  is  not  like  the  Onion  or  the 
Cucumlier,  of  wliich  we  possess  historical  evi- 
dence as  old  as  the  Pyramids,  although  tliey 
were  doubtless  known  and  cultivated  long 
before  that  remote  date.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  by  accident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brussels,  whence  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  seeds  were  imported  to  our 
British  gardens.  For  the  iiarticularly  hue  and 
prolific  variety  here  ligured  we  arc  indebted 
to  Mr.   II   Gilbert,  of  High  Park  Gardens, 


Burghley,  who  has  for  many  years  devoted 

much  attention  to  this  and  other  excellent 
vegetables.  It  is  now  twelve  years  ago  since 
j\Ir.  Gilbert  raised  and  sent  out  the  Burghley 
Brussels  Sprout,  and  a  very  fine  and  vigorous 
strain  it  was,  but  it  did  not  quite  come  up  to 
the  high  standard  that  its  raiser  thouglit  to 
be  de?irable.  After  having  reared  two  such 
distinct  and  standard  veget.ables  as  are  Choii 
<le  Burghley  and  the  Universal  Savoy,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert still  remained  unsatisfied  with  his  laurels 
as  a  raiser  of  new  vegetables,  and  since  the 
year  1872  he  has  most  carefully  and  persis- 
tently selected  seeds  of  his  Improved  Burgh- 
ley Brussels  Sprout,  until  he  has  at  last  pro- 
duced the  perfect  variety  we  now  illustrate  by 
a  careful  engraving  from  a  photograph.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  success  has  been  the  result  of  the 
most  rigid  selection  from  weU-cultivated 
plants.  One  selection  has  not  been  deemed 
sufficient,  but  two  or  three  of  the  very  finest 
individuals  in  a  batch  or  plantation  have  been 
carefully  treated  for  seed  for  several  successive 
years,  so  that  the  present  results  are  very  high. 
Another  most  important  matter  is  that 
seed  has  never  been  saved  from  the  heads  or 
tops  of  the  plants,  but  from  the  finest  side 
heads  or  "  sprouts  "  only,  since  to  leave  the 
smaller  and  more  open  sprouts  for  seed  as 
well  as  the  finer  ones  leads  to  degeneration 
instead  of  improvement.  Mr.  Gilbert's  sc- 
lect(!d  Brussels  Sprout  has  not  as  yet  been 
exhiliited  in  London,  but  received  the  unani- 
mous awaril  of  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
Stamford  Horticultural  Society  as  a  very 
superior  thing. 

The  specimen  illustrated  stood  3i  feet  in 
height — that  is  to  say,  42  inches  from  the 
ground  level,  and,  as  is  evident,  was  studded 
with  sprouts  from  top  to  bottom,  a  length  of 
fully  3  feet. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  cultivators  of 
vegetables  who  grow  them  as  carefully  as 
most  people  do  their  Grapes,  Peaches,  or 
Pears.  In  this  case  Mr.  Gilbert  cannot  bo 
said  to  be  favoured  by  climate,  since  I  know 
by  experience  that  if  a  bad  bit  of  weather  is 
to  be  found  in  England,  or  a  biting  hard 
winter,  you  may  expect  it  in  the  midland 
counties  and  not  often  be  disappointed.  It 
follows  that  any  superior  strain  of  vegetables 
crown  for  seed  in  such  a  climate  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  robust  and  vigorous  than  that 
reared  in  milder  localities  and  on  warmer 
soils,  ^^'e  trust  that  our  friend,  Gilbert  of 
Burghley,  may  long  be  spared  as  a  pioneer  in 
the  way  of  improving  this  and  other  of  our 
choicest  vegetables.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


Late  Broccoli.— From  observations  I  am  in- 
duced to  ask  the  question,  Are  we  improving  in 
these  in  any  way,  and  more  especially  with  regard 
to  lateness  ?  It  is  true  we  hear  every  season  that 
this  and  that  kind  are  improvements.  I  remember 
many  years  ago  tlie  good  old  Cattell's  Eclipse  and 
Wilcove's  White  used  to  keep  up  the  supply  into 
Jane,  quite  late  enough,  as  Cauliflowers  were  in  by 
that  time.  Having  grown  many  so-called  new  kinds 
during  the  last  ten  years,  I  fail  to  see  any  improve- 
ment so  far  as  lateness  goes  ;  in  fact,  I  am  not  able 
to  keep  Broccoli  longer  than  the  end  of  May.  This 
year  I  grew  L,atest  of  All ;  it  was  no  later  than  a 
good  tfUQ  stocl;  of  WUcuves  White,  ami  no  im- 
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provement.  Late  Queen  came  into  use  about  the 
same  time.  There  is  an  improvement  in  (Twarfnoss 
In  these  late  Broccoli,  and  no  doubt  this  favours 
hardiness.— J.  C.  F. 


MULCHING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

In  dry  vpeather  the  value  of  a  covering  of  some  kind 
qf  manure  over  the  roots  of  plants  is  very  great. 
In  the  fruit  garden  Apples  on  tlie  Paradise  and 
Pears  on  the  Quince  will  be  much  benefited  by  a 
mulch  of  good  manure  2  inches  thick  spread  on  the 
surface  as  far  as  tlie  roots  extend.  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  roots  sufficiently  moist  without  something 
of  the  kind  even  when  water  is  plentiful  and  can 
be  easily  applied.  Watering  at  any  time  is  not  an 
unmixed  good.  In  very  dry  weather  unless  the 
surface  is  mulched  the  water  rapidly  evaporates, 
leaving  the  surface  soil  in  a  harsh,  unfavourable 
condition.  Where  the  appearance  of  manure  is 
objectionable  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  draw  away  a 
little  of  the  surface  soil  and  scatter  it  over  the 
manure.  When  the  latter  is  applied  this  will  keep 
the  birds  from  scratching  it  about  and  making  the 
garden  untidy  during  very  hot,  dry  weatlier.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  surface-rooting  fruit 
trees  in  really  good  condition  in  a  dry  time  with- 
out mulching.  Strawberries  are  generally  mulched 
down  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  set,  if  not  earlier, 
and  a  mulch  of  manure  or  even  the  lawn  mowings 
Scattered  between  the  rows  of  Raspberries  add 
much  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the- crop.  Wall 
trees,  especially  those  trees  growing  against  south 
walls,  often  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  from  June 
till  the  crop  is  ripening,  and  a  nmlch  would  keep 
the  roots  comfortable  and  the  foliage  healthy  and 
free  from  red  spider.  But  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
gathered  the  manure  or  whatever  mulching  has  been 
used  should  be  removed  to  let  the  sunshine  warm 
the  roots,  and  by  its  action  ripen  the  foliage  and 
harden  the  wood.  Among  plants  cultivated  for 
their  flowers  only,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  Car- 
nations, Pansies,  Asters,  Stocks,  &c.,  are  much 
benefited  by  a  surface  covering  of  manure.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  grow  good  flowers  without 
mulching  where  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  culti- 
vated, but  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labour'  in  the 
use  of  a  few  loads  of  manure  spread  over  the  roots, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  water  during  a  pro- 
longed drought  the  nutriment  in  the  manure  is 
carried  down  to  the  roots,  adding  size  to  the  blos- 
soms and  health  and  vigour  to  the  foliage. 
Well  rotted  manure  forms  the  best  material  for 
mulching,  but  if  tills  cannot  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  the  purpose,  I  have  used  other 
materials,  such  as  charred  refuse,  and  in  some  in- 
stances coal  ashes  where  the  only  object  sought 
was  to  check  evaporation,  and  2  inches  of  loose 
surface  soil  stirred  frequently  with  the  hoe  tends 
to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  land,  and  the  roots  cool. 
In  many  instances,  if  more  hoeing  and  les.s  watering 
were  done,  the  plants  would  thrive  better.  Mere 
surface  watering  often  does  more  harm  than  good, 
by  the  encouragement  given  to  tlie  production  of 
surface  roots  only.  The  natural  tendency  of 
the  roots  is  to  go  downwards  in  searcli  of 
moisture  in  hot,  dry  weather.  It  is  true  in  the 
case  of  fruit  trees  tliat  this  downward  tendency, 
if  it  proceeds  far,  leads  to  disorganisation  of  growtli 
and  is  destructive  of  fertility,  simply  because  with- 
out warmth  as  well  as  moisture  the  wood  will  not 
mature  sufficiently  to  produce  fertile  blossoms.  In 
extreme  cases  there  may  be  an  entire  absence  of 
flowers,  and  under  such  conditions  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  fruit.  Hence  the  value  of  a  mulch 
of  manure  on  the  surface  over  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  in  hot,  dry  weather  to  keep  the  roots  witliin 
the  influence  of  solar  heat,  so  that  the  wood  may 
be  properly  built  up  and  matured. 

A  mulch  of  some  kind,  either  in  the  shape  of  a 
covering  of  manure  or  a  loose,  freely-stirred  sur- 
face, is  absolutely  necessary  for  most  vegetables, 
but  especially  Peas,  15eans,'C,-iuliUowers,  Lettuces' 
Celery,  Globe  Articliokes,  A'egetable  M.-irrows' 
ridge  Cucumbers,  &c.  To  ha\e  Kadislies  yood  and' 
crisp  hi  hot  serisons  they  sliunld  be  sown  in  (hills, 
and   the   spaces   between    I  he   rows   covered  with' 


short  manure.  In  the  use  of  mulch  everybody  will, 
of  course,  be  guided  by  their  own  circumstances 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  they  are  dealing  with. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  many  indications 
that  the  summer  is  likely  to  be  dry,  and  without 
mulching  many  things  will  suffer.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  very  few  gardens  with  a  sufficient 
water  supply  to  meet  a  hot,  dry  summer,  and  where 
the  water  supply  is  abundant  the  means  of  distri- 
bution are  totally  inadequate.  A  few  loads  of 
manure  will  go  a  long  way  in  mulching,  and  will 
keep  things  up  to  the  mark  with  an  occasional  soak- 
ing of  water.  In  this  island  home  of  ours  we  never 
have  too  much  sunshine  if  the  proper  means  are 
taken  to  keep  the  moisture  within  reach  of  the 
roots.  E.  H. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  GARDEN  BALSAM. 

It  is  some  300  years  since  the  garden  Bal- 
sam (Impatiens  balsamiua)  was  introduced  to 
this  country  from  the  East  Indies,  or  from 
Cochin  China,  and  it  has  maintained  its  popu- 
larity until  this  day.  It  was  in  all  probability 
at  the  outset  a  simple  single-tlowered  form,  but 
from  it  have  come  many  beautiful  and  fine 
double  varieties  of  various  shades  of  colour.  It 
is  frequently  seen  at  exhibitions  as  a  specimen 
plant,  but  rarely  in  such  a  form  as  it  is  capable 
of,  for  they  are  generally  drawn,  lanky,  and 
leggy  specimens,  instead  of  being,  as  they  "should 
be,  dwarf,  compact,  bushy,  vigorous,  bearing 
on  the  branches  plenty  of  large  double  flowers. 
One  sometimes  sees  gross  plants,  all  foliage  and 
no  flowers,  which  is  simply  an  evidence  of  de- 
fective management.  Some  time  since  I  was  at 
a  large  provincial  flower  show  where  there  was  a 
class  for  Balsams  in  sixes,  and  out  of  four  or  five 
collections  there  were  scarcely  half-a-dozen 
creditable  specimens,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
an  unusual  experience.  I  hear  gardeners  say 
there  is  considerable  difticulty  in  obtaining  a 
good  strain  of  seed  of  Balsams,  and  yet  tliere  is 
a  good  deal  of  seed  saved  in  this  counti-y — still, 
probably  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  then  foreign  seed  has  to  be  sown.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  lias  gone,  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  securing  a  good  strain  of  Continen- 
tal seed,  and  I  think  the  main  cause  is  tliat 
they  endeavour  to  obtain  too  many  varieties, 
and  distinctness  of  character  appears  to  be 
favoured  more  tlian  doubleness  in  the  flowers. 
I  have  seen  fine  market  strains,  but  those  who 
grow  them  confine  themselves  to  a  few  varieties 
that  are  known  to  produce  fully  double  blos- 
soms. If  a  German  or  French  collection  of 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  varieties  of  Balsams  be 
obtained,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  several  of 
them  will  be  only  poorly  double.  Those  who 
growBalsams  for  seed  shouldgrowafewvarieties 
that  are  known  to  be  double,  and  in  this  manner 
a  good  strain  can  be  secured,  but  only  by  saving 
from  the  very  finest  flowers.  Balsam  seed  will 
preserve  its  germinating  power  for  several  years 
if  kept  dry  and  from  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  I  have  heard  gardeners  say  that 
old  seed  is  much  more  likely  "to  producs  double 
flowers  than  new.  I  am  a.ssured  that  some 
successful  growers  keep  their  seeds  two  or  three 
years  before  sowing  it.  Given  a  good  strain  of 
seed,  the  next  important  point  isgood  cultivation. 
The  value  of  this  is  seen  when  I  am  able  to  state 
that  from  the  same  packet  of  seeds  has  been 
obtained  by  one  grower  plants  only  fit  for  a 
dunghill  ;  in  the  other,  siicciiiiens  wortliy  of  the 
exhibition  stage.  The  two  results  have  been 
well  <lescribed  liy  a  .successful  cultivator:  "Very 
fine  plants  with  .stout,  sturdy,  tree-like  stems, 
covered  with  line,  large,  Camellia-like  flowers, 


interspersed  with  bold,  dark  green,  shining 
foliage,  being  the  produce  of  one  cultivator, 
while,  on  the  other  hand  (from  the  same  packet 
of  seed),  the  plants  were  slender  and  thin,  with 
semi-double  blossoms,  altogether  presenting  a 
very  meagi-e  appearance.  Now,  it  is  very  liarJ 
to  convince  some  people  that  all  this  diflerence 
is  purely  the  result  of  cultivation.  Instead  of 
searching  for  the  cause  at  home,  they  set  about 
blaming  the  seedsman."  This  is  well  put,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  seedsmen  are  often  made  the 
scapegoats  for  the  oftences  of  careless  and  un- 
skilful gardeners. 

A  cultivator  of  the  Balsam  who  has  a  great 
local  reputation  for  the  fine  specimens  he  pro- 
duces adopts  the  following  as  his  method  of 
cultivation,  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  justify 
the  rules  observed.  He  says  :  "  Fifteen  or 
.sixteen  weeks  before  I  requii-e  tlie  Balsam  to  be 
in  bloom  I  fiU  with  soil  to  within  half  an-inch 
of  the  tops  as  many  small  pots  as  I  require 
plants.  I  press  with  my  fingers  two  good  seeds 
into  each  pot  a  little  apart,  and  place  the  pots 
in  a  hotbed  witliin  a  few  inches  of  the  glass. 
When  they  have  come  up  and  have  stems  above 
the  tojis  of  the  pots,  I  draw  the  weakest  plant 
out,  and  fill  to  the  top  of  the  pot  with  some 
fine  soil  round  the  remaining  plant,  which  soon 
fills  it  with  roots.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth  I  give  them  a  shift  into  pots  a  little 
larger,  keeping  the  ball  well  down,  so  as  to 
cover  a  part  of  tlie  stem  ;  this  enables  new 
roots  to  be  made.  The  plants  are  kept  grow- 
ing in  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere,  and  nothing 
suits  them  better  than  a  manure  hotbed,  giv- 
ing plenty  of  room  and  tilting  the  frame  as 
they  grow  and  approach  the  glass.  The  next 
stage  is  placing  the  plants  in  their  blooming 
pots.  The  size  of  the  pots  depends  upon  the 
proportions  of  the  plants  ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, 8-inch  pots  will  suflice  for  very  fine  speci- 
mens. Something  depends  upon  when  the 
grower  desires  to  have  his  plants  in  bloom. 
They  will  scarcely  show  a  flower- bud  until  the 
roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  when  they 
do  tliis  they  will  coninieuce  to  bloom.  The  old 
plan  of  pinching  back  the  leader  to  promote 
the  gi-owth  of  side  shoots,  and  removing  the 
flower  -  buds  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
plants,  is  a  vicious  one,  as  it  destroys  all 
natural  elegance  and  symmetry,  and  as  the 
finest  flowers  are  invariably  produced  on  the 
main  stem,  many  of  them  are  sacrificed  if  the 
buds  are  removed." 

I  have  seen  very  fine  Balsams  indeed  in  the 
open  ground.  They  should  have  a  light  sandy 
soil,  say  a  free  sandy  loam,  and  then  they  grow 
into  very  fine  specimens.  At  Reading,  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  grow  superb  Balsams  in  their 
Portland  nurseries.  I  liave  seen  large,  bush- 
like specimens  carrying  very  large  double  flowers. 
And  it  might  be  a  good  plan  for  anyone  who 
can  grow  their  BaLsanis  in  the  open  ground 
to  lift  some  of  the  best  plants  with  balls  of 
soil,  and  pot  them  for  exhibition.  All  that 
would  be  reijuired  would  be  to  select  the 
most  prominent  sorts  likely  to  be  in  flower 
together,  and  do  it  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so 
before  the  show,  so  that  they  might  become 
established  a  bit  before  the  show  day. 

The  Balsam  being  a  somewhat  gross  feeder, 
a  good  potting  comiiost  can  be  made  up  of  good 
fibrous  loam  and  well  decomposed  manure  from 
an  old  Mushroom  bed  in  about  equal  jiarts, 
a<Iding  a  third  (piantity  of  leaf  mould  and  sand. 
With  such  a  compost  and  ordinary  care, 
wonderfully  fine  specimens  can  be  jiroduced. 
When  tlic  pots  are  ]iretty  well  lilled  with  roots, 
some  liijuid  manure,  not  too  strong,  can  be 
given  twice    or  three  times  a  week  with  great 
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advantage.     It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the 
plants  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

R.  D. 

Rhododendron  Maddeni.— There  is  a  section 
o£  Himalayan  Khododendions  that  produces  pure 
white  blossoms,  which  are  usually  borne  when  those 
of  nearly  all  the  other  species  are  over.  On  this 
account  they  are  especially  valuable  where  a  col- 
lection of  these  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  are 
grown.  Unfortunately,  the  nomenclature  of  this 
group  is  very  confused,  for  the  names  Maddeni, 
Jenkinsi,  calophyllum,  tubulatum,  and  virginale 
are  often  used  indiscriminately.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  only  two  forms  ;  first,  the  sturdy-growing 
leathery-leaved  one,  usually  known  as  R.  calophyl- 
lum, and  the  other,  a  weaker  and  looser-growing 
plant,  with  thinner  and  more  pointed  leaves,  gene- 
rally called  R.  Maddeni,  but  which  I  should  look 
upon  as  only  a  seminal  variation,  and  not  a  distinct 
species.  The  best  is  the  sturdy-growing  kind  usually 
known  as  R.  calophyllum,  whose  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  R.  Jenkinsi  and  Maddeni.  It  can  be 
readily  raised  from  seed,  for  a  plant  which  had 
been  struck  from  a  cutting  flowered  with  me 
when  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  the  blos- 
soms were  succeeded  by  seed-pods,  which  ripened 
and  produced  a  great  number  of  plants.  These, 
though  small,  seem  to  show  at  least  as  great  a  dif- 
ference from  each  other  as  in  some  of  the  so-called 
species.  Plants  of  this  group  appear  to  be  among 
the  tenderest  of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
for  I  have  had  R.  barbatum,  fulgens,  arboreum, 
Falconeri,  Thompsoni,  blandfordiseflorum,  argen- 
teum,  nilaghiricura,  ami  Hodgsoni  pass  unin- 
jured through  weather  that  nearly  killed  all  the 
members  ot  the  calophyllum  section. — H.  P. 

Varieties  of  Abutilons. — From  the  various 
nurserymen's  lists  one  would  suppose  that  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  Abutilons,  but  such  is  not  really 
the  case,  for  many  of  them  are,  if  not  identically 
the  same  as  each  other,  at  all  events  very  much 
alike.  The  range  in  colour  is  not  great,  and  given 
a  good  white,  a  light  and  a  deep-coloured  yellow, 
a  pink  or  two,  one  or  two  of  the  purple  flowers,  and 
a  few  reds  of  various  shades,  a  dozen  of  the  very 
best  could  be  so  made  up  in  which  there  would  be 
little  or  no  room  for  any  other  garden  varieties. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  very  beautiful  and 
most  distinct  species  of  Abutilon,  three  of  which 
have  been  at  various  times  figured  in  The  Gabdbn, 
viz.,  A.  igneum,  vitifolium,  and  ve.xillarium.  Be- 
sides these  we  have  A.  venosum,  with  its  beautifully 
reticulated  blooms,  and  A.  striatum  somewhat  in  the 
same  way, but  smaller.  Thenumerousdwarf-flowering 
varieties  we  now  possess  are  due  to  the  intercrossing 
of  the  orange-red  A.  Darwini  and  the  pure  white 
A.  Boule  de  Neige.  The  latter,  with  the  origin  of 
which  I  am  quite  unacquainted,  is  still  by  far  the 
best  white  that  we  possess,  being  free  in  growth,  yet 
dwarf  and  free-blooming.  A  couple  of  good  yellow 
kinds  are  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Canary  Bird,  the  first 
mentioned  being  of  a  deep  golden  tint,  while  the 
other  is  much  lighter  in  colour.  Red  flowers  include 
Emperor,  purplish  crimson  ;  Scarlet  Gem,  a  dwarf 
bright-coloured  variety ;  Royal  Scarlet,  light  red  : 
Lustrous,  rich  deep  crimson  ;  and  Mr.  Irving,  bright 
glowing  crimson.  King  of  Roses,  deep  rose,  and 
Silver  Bell,  delicate  pink,  are  two  of  the  best  of 
their  class  :  while  Purpureum  and  The  Premier  are 
two  desirable  purples,  the  last-named  being  of  a 
lighter  tint  than  the  other. — T. 

Greenhouses  of  to-day. — The  absence  of 
hard-wooded  plants  from  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  greenhouses  is  a  loss.  To  realise  this 
one  has  only  to  compare  the  average  greenhouse  of 
the  present  day,  with  its  meagre  contents,  consist- 
ing of  little  beyond  the  possible  half  a  dozen  kinds 
of  plants  and  their  varieties  all  told,  and  the 
numbers  of  hard-wooded  New  Holland  and  Cape 
subjects,  which  were  at  one  time  associated  with 
larger  numbers  of  distinct  soft-wooded  kinds  than 
are  now  met  with.  Take  the  plants  that  now  go 
to  make  up  even  the  leading  London  and  other 
exhibitions,  where  are  they  as  compared  with 
what  was  to  be  seen  a  score  of  years  and  m<ne 
ago  !     Take   away  the   groups  that  are  arranged 


for  effect  and  which  are  so  popular,  what  is 
there  left  ?  Little  that  gives  evidence  of  any 
particular  skill.  '  And  the  material  of  which  the 
groups  are  composed,  if  examined,  is  seldom  found 
to  contain  anything  that  can  claim  much  merit  in 
the  cultivation.  In  fact  the  best  of  the  exhibitions 
now  held,  if  we  except  a  very  few  in  the  provinces, 
have  come  to  the  level  of  those  held  on  the  Conti- 
nent, which  have  always  been  more  remarkable  for 
the  general  effect  of  the  whole  rather  than  for  any- 
thing unusual  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants 
individually  of  which  they  were  composed.  Revert- 
ing to  hard-wooded  New  Holland  and  kindred 
plants,  which  if  grown  to  the  extent  they  deserve, 
would  add  so  much  to  the  appearance  and  interest 
of  cool  plant  houses,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that,  for 
general  decoration,  no  one  who  understands  them 
would  be  disposed  to  advise  their  being  formally 
trained  in  the  manner  that  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  flowers  when  they  have  to  be  conveyed 
some  distance  to  an  exhibition.  Little  in  the 
way  of  tying  is  required,  provided  that  shoot- 
stopping  has  been  attended  to  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  sufiiciently 
bushy  and  well  furnished.  A  stick  each  to  a  few 
of  the  principal  branches,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
a  single  stick  to  the  main  stem,  would  be  all  that  is 
either  necessary  or  desirable. — T.  B. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 


At  one  of  our  local  Chrysanthemum  shows  it  is 
usual  to  see  some  finely  grown  and,  for  the  time  of 
year,  well-flowered  Primulas.  They  generally  mea- 
sure about  18  inches  to  2  feet  across,  with  the 
flower-trusses  strong  in  proportion.  These  large 
specimens  are,  I  believe,  grown  in  a  rather  different 
way  from  that  usually  practised  in  the  case  of  this 
flower.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
obtain  plants  so  large  from  seeds  sown  in  spring, 
however  liberal  and  skilf  al  the  culture  might  be. 
The  ordinary  practice  consists  in  sowing  in  early 
spring  for  plants  that  will  come  into  bloom  by  the 
beginning  of  winter,  but  to  have  specimens  so  large 
as  those  above  mentioned,  young  plants  must  be 
ready  to  go  into  small  ]iots  at  that  time  ;  therefore 
the  seed  must  be  sown  very  early  in  the  year.  But 
what  I  have  found  to  be  a  much  better  plan  is  to 
sow  later  m  the  summer,  so  that  the  young  plants 
are  just  lai-ge  enough  to  pass  the  winter  safely  in  a 
cool  house.  In  March  they  can  be  put  into  small 
pots,  and  will  be  strong  enough  to  go  into  7-inch 
pots  by  July.  A  friend  who  had  a  large  conserva- 
tory to  furnish  always  made  a  practice  of  growing 
a  number  of  plants  in  this  way,  as  the  ordinary 
sized  ones  did  not  make  sufficient  effect  in  sucli 
a  large  structure.  Plants  that  have  bloomed  may, 
of  course,  be  utilised  again  the  second  year,  but  I 
have  never  found  them  so  satisfactory  as  regards 
quality  of  bloom,  neither  do  they  generally  throw 
up  their  bloom  trusses  so  well  above  the  foliage. 
If,  however,  seedlings  should  happen  to  be  rather 
scarce,  these  old  plants  will  be  found  very  useful, 
and  they  certainly  flower  with  much  freedom  and 
at  an  early  period  of  the  winter  season.  An  import- 
ant point  in  connection  with  their  culture  the  second 
year  is  to  keep  the  foliage  quite  dry,  and  up  to  July 
they  should  get  no  more  water  than  will  suftice  to 
keep  the  roots  and  foliage  from  shrivelling.  On  no 
account  should  they  go  into  the  open  air  to  be  ex- 
posed to  climatal  variations,  but  be  kept  in  an  airy 
greenhouse  or  in  a  frame  where  they  can  be 
sheltered  from  rain.  It  they  are  too  liberally 
watered  and  only  occasionally  moistened  overhead 
they  will  start  into  growth  too  soon,  and  will  be 
throwing  up  their  bloom  trusses  in  late  summer  or 
early  autumn,  and  will  be  out  of  flower  just  at  the 
time  when  theyare  really  useful.  Therefore  in  the  case 
of  these  old  plants  a  period  of  rest  after  flowering  is 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  beginning  of  July  they 
should  be  partly  shaken  out  and  repotted,  treating 
them  exactly  as  if  they  were  young  plants.^  If 
they  are  strong  enough  they  may  go  at  once  into 
7-inch  pots. 

One  of  the  best  lots  of  Primulas  I  ever  had 
was  sown  rather  too  late  in  the  season  to  make 
good  blooming  plants  that  year.  I  kept  them  in 
frames   in   small    pots    until    the    following    July, 


and  then  early  in  the  month  put  them  into  6-inch 
pots.  They  came  into  bloom  In  December  and 
made  a  fine  show  all  through  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Although  the  Chinese  Primula  will  con- 
tinue to  bloom  for  a  considerable  period,  it  is  not 
well  to  rely  on  one  lot  of  plants,  for  the  blooming 
season  of  Primulas  extends  over  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect 
a  plant  of  any  kind  to  remain  effective  for  so  long. 
To  have  moderately  sized  plants  that  will  come  into 
bloom  in  December  and  last  in  good  condition 
through  the  dullest  months  seed  should  be  sown 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  April.  By  sowing 
at  that  time  the  plants  will  get  well  established  in 
.5-inch  pots  by  the  end  of  the  autumn,  and  al- 
though flower  trusses  will  probably  be  formed  be- 
fore they  are  needed,  they  can  be  picked  off  as  soon 
as  they  show,  and  will  be  followed  by  others  that 
will  make  a  beautiful  display  during  the  early 
winter  months.  In  a  general  way  two  sowings 
will  suffice  to  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom  until 
the  end  of  April,  after  which  time  Primulas  are  not 
much  wanted,  so  many  showy  things  coming  into 
bloom  then.  If  a  second  sowing  is  made  about 
the  latter  end  of  May,  a  good  succession  of  bloom 
will  be  maintained  during  that  period  of  the  year 
when  bright  flowers  are  scarcest. 

An  important  point  is  the  short  time  re- 
quired to  bloom  Chinese  Primulas.  Many  plants 
not  nearly  so  effective  require  a  couple  of  years' 
good  culture  to  make  them  useful,  but  in  about 
eight  months  from  sowing  Primulas  may  be  had 
sufiiciently  large  for  ordinary  decoration.  For 
the  earliest  sowing  artificial  warmth  is  indispens- 
able, but  a  temperature  of  60°  must  not  be  exceeded, 
or  the  young  plants  will  become  so  much  en- 
feebled as  to  influence  their  future  progress  to  a 
serious  extent.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  well  up  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  them 
more  warmth  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
them  just  gently  moving  until  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  season  has  a  sufficiently  stimulating  effect. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  compost  for  sowing  in.  It  must  be  very 
light  and  perfectly  sweet,  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  becoming  close  or  sour  at  the  critical 
moment  of  germination.  Many  a  seedsman  has 
been  condemned  through  the  use  of  soil  that  has 
not  retained  sufficient  porousness  through  the  ger- 
minating stage.  The  fact  that  Primula  seed  comes 
up  with  some  irregidarity  makes  care  in  this  matter 
the  more  imperative,  some  time  frequently  elaps- 
ing between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  last  of 
the  seedlings.  Therefore,  and  of  course  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  very  choice  seed,  the  pans 
in  which  it  is  sown  should"  not  be  too  hastily  dis- 
carded if  but  few  plants  appear.  These  should  be 
carefully  t.aken  out  and  the  seed-pans  looked  to  as 
before,  so  as  to  give  those  seeds  that  are  more  slow 
of  germination  time  to  come  up.  Peat  should 
never  be  used  in  sowing  Primula  seeds,  for  in 
my  experience,  which  I  believe  accords  with 
that  of  many  other  growers  of  this  flower, 
it  is  liable  to" cake  on  the  surface,  and  the  young 
plants  cannot  push  their  way  through  it.  Some 
put  the  seedlings  at  once  into  small  pots,  but  I 
think  it  is  better  to  prick  them  out  an  inch  ajjart 
in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  and  then  if  carefully 
lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil,  they  quickly  fill  the 
small  pots  with  roots  before  the  compost  can 
get  sour.  For  this  first  potting  the  soil  should 
be  light,  say  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts 
with  a  liberal  dash  of  sand,  not  potting  very  firmly. 
Kept  rather  close  and  not  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry,  they  will  soon  start  away  into  free 
growth.  Plants  in  4i-inch  pots  are  most  service- 
able and  more  easily  managed  in  winter,  but 
some  like  them  rather  larger,  in  which  case  they 
may  be  first  shitted  on  into  2i-inch  pots,  and  from 
them  later  on  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  For 
the  final  shift  a  little  well-rotted  manure  may 
take  the  place  of  the  leaf  soil  and  less  sand,  or 
none,  if  the  loam  is  really  good.  Potting,  too. 
should  be  more  firmly  done.  For  plants  of  this 
■  description  that  are  intended  for  winter  bloom  I 
think  that  frames  are  better  than  houses,  as  the 
plants  can  be  kept  nearer  the  glass  and  can  be  ex- 
1  posed  to  the  air  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
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A   few    nights'    exposure    in    summer   and   early 
autumn    is    of    great    advantage    to    Primulas. 
Tlie  dewy  nights  of  August  and  the  cool  refresh- 
ing ones  of  the  early  part  of  September,  with  full 
exposure  during  the  daytime  in  that  month  and  in 
October,  when  the  sun  is  not  too  hot,  will  do  more  to 
ensure  the  robust  formation  of  flower  trusses  than 
any  other  kind  of  treatment  the  plants  may  be  sub- 
jected to.  From  the  middle  of  Mayonward  they  must 
get  an  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  when  June 
sets  in,  air  should  be  left  on  at  night,  varying  the 
amount    according    to    tlie    temperature.     Some 
plants  if  they  become  a  little  drawn  up  can  have 
their  compactness  restored  by  pinching  back,  but 
naturally  this  cannot  be  done  with  the   Primula, 
the  leaves  of  which  spring  from  a  common  centre. 
If  through  a  little  too  much  confinement  the   foli- 
age becomes  lanky,  the  impress  of  the  error  is  seen 
throughout  the  season,  and  no  amount  of  exposure 
will  ever  quite  restore  the  characteristic  neatness 
of  habit  of  the  Primula.     In  the  final  potting  the 
soil  should  be  made  tolerably  firm,  as   this   causes 
more  roots  tobemadenearthe  surface  than  when  the 
compost  is  more  open,  and  renders  the  work  of  wa- 
tering in  winter  more  safe.    Moderation  must,  how- 
ever, be  the  guide  of  the  grower  in  this  respect,  as  a 
too  hard  condition  of  the  soil  will  hinder  the  active 
formation  of  the  small  roots,  which  have  not   the 
power  to  push  through  soil  in  a  very  compact  state. 
When  the  loam  is  somewhat  deficient  in  fibre,  a 
little  extra  leaf-soil  and  sand  should  be  added  to 
ensure  a  certain  amount  of  porosity.  Primulas  have 
to  make  their  grovrth  in  such  a  short  period,  that  it 
is  very  important  that  the  soil  should  be  in  the  best 
possible  condition   for  promoting    root-formation. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  October  I  consider  the  plants 
are  best  in  frames,  as  they  can  be  protected  from 
frost  by  mats,  and  the  longer  the  application  of 
artificial  warmth  can  be  put  off  the  better.    During 
the  hottest  months  a  little  shade  is  beneficial  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  this  must  never  be  applied 
unless  there  seems  to  be  really  need  for  it.     When 
the  plants  are  grown  in  span-roofed  houses  running 
north  and  south  there  is  no  need  for  shading,  but 
when  they  front  south  a  little  protection  from  the 
sun   in   a  very  hot  time   is    decidedly  beneficial. 
Primulas  enjoy  an  even  temperature  in  winter,  for 
although  they  may  not  suffer  if  the  thermometer 
drops  within  a  degree  or  two  of  freezing  point,  they 
come    along    more    freely,  and    the    flowers    are 
larger  and  better  in  colour  if  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture is  45°.  Considerable  care  in  watering  is  neces- 
sary in  dark,  damp  weather,  or  there  will  be  loss 
from  rot  at  the  crown.  The  plants  should  be  looked 
to  early  enough  in  the  morning  for  the  moisture  to 
dry  oif  by  night.  J.  C.  B. 


opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Chili.  Darwin, 
who  visited  the  island  in  1834  and  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  it  in  "  A  Naturalist's  Voyage,"  states 
that  there  are  few  places  in  temperate  regions 
where  so  much  rain  falls,  the  sky  being  nearly  al- 
ways  overcast.  This  indicates  the  necessity  of  a 
moist  condition  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  dryness,  indeed,  is  the  greatest  bane  to  its 
successful  treatment.  I  find  that  by  standing  the 
plants  out  of  doors  for  a  few  weeks  in  late  sum- 
mer they  flower  more  freely.  A  position  wh'ch  is 
shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  should 
be  selected.  "There  is  a  pretty  little  engraving  of 
Mitraria  coccinea  in  THE  Garden  for  Sept.  15, 
1877,  but  the  flowers  are  only  one  half  natural  size 
— according  to  plants  now  flowering  here. — W. 
Bean. 


Mitraria  coccinea. — This  plant  appears  to 
have  been  exhibited  in  flower  for  the  first  time  at 
one  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  exhibitions  in 
1841),  having  been  introduced  from  tlie  island  of 
Chiloe  by  William  Lobb  during  the  previous  year. 
Considering  its  great  beauty,  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  better  known  in  English  gardens  than  it  is. 
There  is  probably  no  greenhouse  plant  flowering 
at  this  season  which  displays  at  once  so  much 
grace  and  brightness  of  colour.  It  forms  a  dense, 
dwarf,  evergreen  shrub  with  slender  stems,  bear- 
ing numerous  small  serrated  leaves.  It  constitutes 
■a  monotypic  genus  belonging  to  Gesneraceaj.  The 
flowers  are  tubular,  about  IJ  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  wide  at  tlie  mouth,  where  the  corolla  divides 
into  five  rounded,  slightly  expanding  lobes.  The 
colour  is  of  the  brightest  scarlet.  The  flowers 
droop  in  a  somewhat  Fuchsia-like  manner,  and  are 
produced  on  long  slender  stalks.  The  flowering 
season  commences  about  the  beginning  of  June 
and  extends  over  two  or  three  months.  This 
plant  is  easily  grown  and  propagated,  requiring  a 
cool  moist  greenhouse.  I  have  seen  it  growing 
freely  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  occasion- 
ally falls  to  witliin  a  few  degrees  of  freezing  in 
midwinter.  It  will  probably  succeed  out  of  doors 
ill  slieltered  situations  in  the  south  of  England 
and  Ireland.  For  potting,  a  compost  of  peat,  leaf- 
soil,  and  silver  sand  should  be  used.  The  group  of 
islands  of  which  Chiloe  is  the  chief  is  situated  a 
fiw  m'lcs  fron)  the  njainlaqd  of  Soiith  America, 


GLOXINIAS  AT  CHELSEA. 
The  Gloxinia  is  a  feature  of  interest  now  in  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea,  where  there 
are  two  houses  filled  with  plants  either  in  a  flower- 
ing or  seedling  stage.     'The  specimens  in  bloom 
present  a  splendid  show  of  colour,  the  result  not 
only  of  cultural  skill  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  of  the 
perfection   to   which,  like   many  another   pop.ilar 
flower,  the  Gloxinia  has  now  reached.     One  thing 
will  strike  the  visitor — the  richness  of  colour  in  the 
flowers,  especially  the  shades  of  scarlet  imparted 
by  the  variety  Vesuvius  and  their  perfect  form. 
There  are  old  and  new  varieties,  the  old  to  show  the 
great  strides  accomplished  by  the  hybridist  in  the 
filling   out   of   the  blooms,  improved  habit  of  the 
plant  by  the  acquirement  of  a  robust  constitution, 
and  the  production  of  a  mass  of  flowers,  standing 
well  up  to  show  off  their  beauty  of  form  and  colour. 
Some  of  the  plants  carry  over  fifty  flowers  each, 
and  one,  the  white  virginalis,  almost  a  hundred — a 
wealth  of  delicate  bloom.    The  seed  is  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  the  plants  from  this  sowing  flower  the 
following  autumn,  while  in  about  twelve  months 
they  will  make  good   specimens.     Some  that  are 
blooming  for  the  second  time  are  excellent  examples 
of  Gloxinia  culture,  so  laden  with  bloom  as  to  make 
when   grouped    together  a  solid  sheet  of    varied 
colour.    The  old  type  of  Gloxinia  had  a  drooping 
flower,  narrow  starry  segments,  .and  thin  stem,  the 
habit   of    the   plant   itself    being   straggling    and 
leafy.      This   is  changed  now.      The  colours  are 
brighter,   more   varied,   the    flowers    firm,    broad, 
and     robust,    and    the     habit     strong,    with    the 
leaves  hiding  the  pot.     The  range  of  colouring  is 
almost  infinite.     There  is  no  sameness.     Sometimes 
the  fiower  is  purely  self  colour ;  another  time  beau- 
tifully marked  with  delicate  shades  passing  one  into 
the  other ;  and  again  with  a  broad  distinct  margin  of 
white — a  class  to  which  much  attention  is  being 
given.     There  are  many  named  kinds,  but  to  give  a 
list  would  not  be  of  much  sen-ice.     Suflice  to  point 
out   a   few  of    the    finest   to    show   the  highest 
types  of  Gloxinia  as  now  attained.     Duchess  of 
Connaught  is  a  flower  with   a   broad  white  mar- 
gin, the  body   colour  being  deep   scarlet,    giving 
way  down  the  tube  to  a  mauve  tint.    Such  kinds 
as  this  in  which  the  colour  is  so  decided  are  un- 
usually effective    in  a   house   even  when  placed 
amongst  brilliant  self  kinds.     Virginalis  is  one  of 
the  purest  of  the  white  kinds ;  it  would  be  wrong  to 
call  it  pure  white,  but  rather  white  with  a  pale 
greenish  lemon  colour  in  the  tube,  a  very  delicate  and 
pretty  contrast.     Sunbeam  is  a    brilliant   scarlet, 
one  of  the  brightest  of  all,  and  a  glowing  mass  of 
colour,  the  flowers  with  that  fulness  of  form  which 
is  better  seen   when  placed  against  the  narrow- 
petalled  kinds.     Of  shades  of  purple  there  is  a  rich 
selection,  and  Hermia  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
class;  then  we  have  a  delightful  variety  of  spotted 
kinds,  which  are  not  weak,  as  one  might  imagine  a 
"  spotted "   flower,   but   of   refined    beauty,   as    in 
Octavia,  a  gem  of  its  class,  or  Cordelia.     The  finest 
purple  kind  is  Tlie  Moor,  a  noble  flower  of  the 
deepest  colour  and  very  striking  .amongst  the  others. 
It  is  one  all  should  have  who  require  a  rich  self- 
coloured  flower.     Other  good  kinds  are  Orion,  very 
bright;    Nestor,  brilliant   scarlet;    Orestes,  bright 
rose,  deepening  tow.ards  the  tube ;    Brunette,  deep 
purple,  shading  oft'  to  a  much  p,aler  tint  at  the  rim. 
Elaine,  a  delicately  coloured  flower  of  great  beauty 


and  of  fine  substance;  Delioata,  Cl.arinda,  white, 
prettily  spotted  with    purple ;    Miranda,   purple ; 
Flambeau,  rich  red ;  and  Vulcan,  crimson-purple, 
with  a  deep  slate-coloured  margin,  are  very  dis- 
tinct.    This  is,  of  course,  but  a  few  of  the  best. 
The  diversity  of  colour  is  so  gi'eat  that  everyone 
will  find  something  to  please,  while  the  new  seed- 
lings tell  us  there  is  no  going  back,  but  steady  pro- 
gress.    Triton  is  a  new  and  noble  flower,  very  large, 
massive,  and   regular,  measuring    quite    3   inches 
across.     The  blooms  st<and  well  up,  and  each  is  of  a 
purple   colour,  veined  with  a  deeper    shade,  .and 
shading  off  to  a  still  more  intense  tone.    This  seems 
to  combine  in  one  the  merits  of  a  first-class  Glox- 
inia.   Gazelle  is  lemon  colour  in   the  tube,  deep 
crimson  at  the  base  of  the  segments,  giving  way  to 
clear  white  at  the  margin ;  Sylvia  is  crimson,  with 
a  broad  white  margin,  and  mauve  colour  in  the 
tube.    These  are  a  few  of  the  newest,  and  all  ex- 
amples of  the  highest  development  of  this  beautiful 
greenhouse  flower.    There  is  no  attempt  at  making 
an  effect.    The  plants  are  all  placed  together  with- 
out any  Fern  or  foliage  for  relief,  and  though  we 
may  lose  much  as  regards  tasteful  groujiing,  the  visitor 
can  at  once  see  tlie  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  the 
colours  and  the  intense  richness  of  the  carmine 
shades  that  are  of  special  merit  in  this  strain. 
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PLATE  759. 

THE  FOKSYTHIAS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  f.  suspensa.'*) 
The  two  early  flowering  shruba  known  as 
Forsytliias  are  comparatively  modern  intro- 
ductions from  China  and  Japan,  the  rich  trea- 
sure-lands whence  we  have  derived  so  many  of 
the  finest  garden  plants  hardy  in  our  English 
climate.  They  are  both  among  the  worthiest 
of  that  multitude  of  plants  which  Eobert 
Fortune  was  the  means  of  introducing  to  this 
country,  and  had  he  never  enriched  India  with 
the  Tea  plant  his  name  would  have  been  im- 
mortalised among  us  for  the  sake  of  these 
glorious  eastern  shrubs  alone. 

The  Forsytliias  have  a  particular  value  be- 
cause they  bloom  at  a  season  when  we  most 
appreciate  bright  flowers,  for  seldom  is  winter 
past  before  they  burst  into  a  cloud  of  golden 
bloom,  and  continue  bright  until  more  genial 
weather  hastens  on  the  less  precocious  shrubs. 
Though  natives  of  a  wanner  clime  than  ours, 
neither  of  the  Forsytliias  are  in  the  least 
tender,  and  even  in  America  the  severity  of 
the  winters  does  not  harm  them.  They  are, 
in  fact,  shrubs  for  every  garden,  even  tho 
smallest,  for  F\  suspensa  may  be  grown  against 
a  wall,  with  F.  viridissima  at  its  foot ;  the 
whole  space  need  not  occupy  more  than  a 
square  yard.  If  jjlanted  in  a  snug  corner 
they  begin  to  flower  in  March,  and  so  continue 
the  yellow  glow  of  the  winter  Jasmine  (Jas- 
minuni  nudiflorum). 

The  two  kinds  difier  in  style  of  growth 
considerably,  F.  suspensa  being  a  rambler  or 
trailer  (climber  it  can  hardly  be  called),  while 
the  other  grows  in  the  usual  shrub-like  way, 
and  is  not  nearly  so  graceful  as  suspensa, 
whose  long,  ■whip-like  shoots,  when  covered 
with  clusters  of  golden  bells,  make  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  shrubs.  Its  pendu- 
lous growth  adapts  it  for  a  variety  of  jilaces  in 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  II.  G.  Moon  in  the 
Royal  tiarileua,  Kcw,  March  21,  WM.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyus. 
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a  garden.  For  planting  on  a  cliff  of  bold 
rocks,  so  tliat  its  branches  can  fall  over  to- 
wards the  snn,  there  is  no  better  shrub,  and 
I  recollect  seeing  one  in  such  a  position  that 
every  spring  was  wreathed  in  golden  bloom. 
It  is  not  wise  to  plant  it  on  a  small  rocky 
mound  in  company  with  dwarf-growing  plants, 
otherwise  they  would  soon  be  overrun  by 
the  Forsythia,  which  Avhen  it  finds  a  suitable 
soil  grows  very  rapidly.  A  good  substitute 
for  a  rocky  clitf  is  a  big  tree  stump  placed 
bottom  side  upwards  on  a  lawn,  so  that  it 
stands  about  a  yard  high.  Plant  in  deep, 
good  soil  a  vigorous  young  Forsythia  and  an 
Ivy  on  the  stump.  The  two  will  grow  to- 
gether and  the  conibination  will  have  a  charm- 
ing effect,  for  the  Ivy  will  be  a  perfect  setting 
for  the  yellow  bloom.  For  quickly  covering 
a  wall  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  strong 
plant  in  good  loamy  soil,  and  nail  the  shoots 
out  widely  as  they  lengthen  till  they  reach  the 
top  of  the  wall ;  then  if  the  fastenings  are 
strong  the  plant  may  be  left  entirely  to  itself, 
and  it  will  cpiickly  form  a  dense  mass  of 
pendulous  shoots  that  only  require  thinning 
out  as  they  become  too  dense.  Any  aspect  of 
wall  suits  it,  and  even  the  north  side  of  a 
■wall  on  which  very  few  flowering  shrubs  will 
thrive  well  may  be  clothed  with  Forsythia. 
I  have  seen  a  north  wall  20  feet  high  and  as 
much  in  width  clothed  with  this  shrub, 
and  the  only  attention  the  plant  needed  was 
an  occasional  renewal  of  the  fastenings,  which, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  should  be  made  of  lea- 
ther or  basket  Willow  twigs.  Sometimes  a 
shoot  of  this  Forsythia  will  root  into  an 
old  vi'all  and  make  a  start  in  life  indepen- 
dently of  the  parent  i)lant.  A  case  of  this 
kind  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time  at  Kew, 
on  the  public  side  of  the  wall  fonning  the 
boundary  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  resi- 
dence. The  parent  plant  was  removed  from 
the  wall  years  ago,  leaving  its  rooted  progeny 
to  derive  its  sustenance  from  the  chinks  of 
the  old  wall. 

For  the  ordinary  shrubbery  F.  suspensa  is 
not  so  well  suited  as  its  relative,  because  it  is 
apt  to  get  in  the  way  of  other  shrubs, but  it  may 
be  placed  as  an  isolated  mass,  so  that  it  forms 
its  own  limit  on  the  lawn.  I  have  seen  some 
pretty  effects  from  planting  it  against  the 
stem  of  a  light-foliaged  tree  like  the  Acacia 
(Kobinia),  and  for  bowers,  arbours,  and  the 
like  it  should  be  allowed  to  mingle  with 
Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  and  Koses.  Of 
late  years  gardeners  have  found  out  that  it  is 
a  capital  plant  for  forcing  into  flower  early, 
and  v.'ith  gentle  heat  it  may  be  induced  to 
bloom  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  year,  and  its 
flexible  shoots  lend  themselves  admirably  for 
tasteful  floral  arrangements.  Mr.  IMoon  has 
successfully  caught  the  aspect  of  these  shoots, 
though  to  see  the  effect  of  the  floweringgrowtbs 
on  a  wall  the  picture  should  be  turned  upside 
down. 

F.  viridissima,  the  other  species,  is  a  sturdy, 
erect-growing  shrub  with  green-barked  shoots 
and  SVillow  -  green  leaves,  and  vigorous 
bushes  reach  as  high  as  G  feet  or  more.  The 
flowers  are  very  similar  in  form  and  colour  to 


those  of  F.  suspensa,  and  are  generally  pro- 
duced about  the  same  time.  I  do  not  call  it 
a  very  elegant  bush  when  out  of  flower,  but 
planted  in  a  mass,  as  it  should  be,  the  thin 
habit  of  growth  is  not  noticed.  It  may  be 
grown  in  any  situation  and  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  but  there  is  only  one  position 
for  it,  and  that  is,  a  properly  planted  shrub- 
bery. There  is  not  enough  in  it  to  recom- 
mend it  as  a  lawn  shrub  singly  or  in  a  mass. 
An  interesting  feature  about  it  is  the  deep 
purplish  tint  its  foliage  assumes  in  early 
winter  before  dropping  off. 

There  is  little  need  to  speak  about  the 
botany  of  the  Forsythias,  as  they  are  so  dis- 
tinct that  no  one  would  ever  confuse  one  with 
the  other.  F.  suspensa  sometimes  has  tri- 
foliate or  three-lobed  leaves,  but  the  other 
never  has.  The  names  F.  Fortunei  and  Sie- 
boldi  seen  sometimes  in  nursery  lists  stand 
for  F.  suspensa,  there  being  practically  no 
difference  between  the  plants  so  labelled 
and  F.  suspensa,  though  some  assert  that 
there  is.  F.  viridissima  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Japan  in  1845,  but  I  cannot 
ascertain  when  Y.  suspensa  arrived,  but  cer- 
tainly not  before  18.54,  as  Loudon  in  his 
"  Arboretum  "  alludes  to  it,  and  states  that  its 
introduction  would  be  a  great  gain.  It  was 
called  by  Thunberg  Syringa  suspensa,  and 
by  another  botanist  Lilac  perpensa,  as  it  is 
of  the  same  order  as  the  Lilac. 

"W.  GOLDRING. 
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THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be  having 
the  reports  from  all  the  different  counties  of 
the  fruit  croj),  and,  judging  from  my  own  and 
others  around  as  well  as  what  I  hear  througli 
friends  I  meet,  they  will  be  anything  but  en- 
couraging, and  must  come  as  a  damper  on  the 
ardent  planter  who  pictures  great  wealth  and 
large  profits  to  he  made  out  of  fruit  trees.  That 
fruit  will  pay  in  favoured  districts  and  in  good 
and  suitable  soils  1  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
and  we  shall  not  always  have  bad  springs,  as 
seasons  right  themselves,  and  when  we  have 
winter  again  at  the  proper  time  instead  of  in  the 
third  and  fourth  montlis  of  the  year,  April  and 
May  will  be  balmy  and  warm.  It  was  not  my 
intention,  however,  at  the  outset  of  this  to  at- 
tempt to  prophesy,  but  to  give  facts,  and  these 
are,  as  regards  the  fruit  crop,  that  it  is  jioor,  as 
now  one  can  see  pretty  clearly  what  will  swell 
or  fall  off.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  strange  to 
say,  are  good,  as  somehow  or  other  they 
managed  to  set  and  swell  and  pull  through  the 
cold.  Blistered  leaves  there  were  in  plenty, 
and  aphis  put  in  an  appearance,  but  a  careful 
picking  over  disposed  of  the  first,  and  soft  soap 
and  quassia  chips  the  latter.  Ajn-icots  were  in 
full  flower  at  the  time  we  had  22°  of  frost,  which 
I  (|uite  expected  would  be  fatal  to  them,  but 
most  fortunately  it  was  very  still  and  dry  just 
then,  and  as  we  had  a  thick  Hessian  canvas 
covering  on  they  in  a  great  measure  escaped, 
and  we  have  now  a  fair  lot.  Plums  are  few 
and  far  between,  as  in  the  first  place  there  was 
Init  little  bloom  on  any  of  the  trees,  and  on 
many  none  at  all,  which  is  the  mcne  remark- 
able, as  the  crop  was  not  lieavy  last  year,  or  we 
should  not  have  expected  much  flower.  Cherries 


were  a  sight,  as  they  were  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
but  frost  and  cold  have  so  crippled  the  fruit 
that  but  few  liave  lieeu  al)lo  to  get  through  the 
stoning.  The  earliest  dessert  kinds  are  begin- 
ning to  colour,  but  the  few  there  are  are  small, 
pinched,  and  deformed,  and  as  the  flesh  nuist 
through  that  be  thin,  the  quality  will  be  poor 
from  lack  of  sweet  juice.  Pears  are  very  par- 
tial, as  some  sorts  have  a  crop  and  others 
none  or  only  a  few,  but  the  swelling  is  so 
slow  amongst  them  that  they  cannot  be  good. 
What  I  fear,  and  which  I  think  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  happen,  is  that  when  warm  weather 
and  heavy  rains  come,  these  sadly  checked 
Pears  will  crack,  as  then  there  will  be  a  rush  of 
sap,  and  as  the  skin  of  the  fruit  will  not  l)e  in  a 
condition  to  let  it  swell  fast  enougli,  splitting 
will  follow.  Apples  flowered  well,  the  blos- 
som looked  remarkably  strong,  and  everyone 
felt  sure  of  a  fine  crop,  but  here  again  disappoint- 
ment came  in,  as  the  flowers  fell  wholesale,  or 
rather  they  appeared  to  set,  but  came  tumbling 
off  after,  till  now  there  are  but  few  fruits  left 
on  the  trees.  Some  people  attribute  this  failure 
to  the  efl'ects  of  last  season,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  last  season  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
as  the  leaves  all  through  the  autumn  were  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  the  trees  looked  well  and 
ripened  their  wood.  This  showed  itself  all 
through  the  present  spring,  for  the  buds  were 
fine,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  flowers  large 
and  bold,  but  for  all  that,  the  hard  dry  cold  of 
the  past  month  has  been  too  nuich,  and  the 
tender  fruit  could  not  swell.  Currants  are  poor, 
and  Gooseberries  are  anything  but  abundant, 
but  Strawberries  promise  well,  and  yet  it  is  not 
the  weather  for  them,  as  they  like  warmth  and 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  when  the  berries 
are  swelhng.  The  mUd  winter  suited  Figs  and 
they  showed  abundantly,  but  latterly  quite  half 
the  fruit  has  turned  yellow,  and  now  the  crop 
will  be  thin.  It  is,  therefore,  now  certain  that 
the  year  1890  will  not  be  a  good  one  for  fruit, 
and  gardeners  in  most  places  will  be  sadly  put 
to  to  keep  up  a  supply.— J.  Sheppard,  Wovl- 
verstone  Park,  Suffolk. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  finer  spring 

for  the  flowering  of  fruit  trees,  and  with  plenty 
of  bloom  and  the  trees  but  lightly  cropped  last 
year,  our  hopes  of  abundant  crops  rose  high, 
but  that  they  are  doomed  to  partial  failure  is 
now  certain,  as  the  fruits  have  dropped  in  many 
instances,  although  the  bloom  appeared  to  set 
well.  Plums,  Damsons,  and  Cherries  will  be 
very  thin  and  Pears  only  a  light  crop,  although 
the  bloom  was  magnificent.  We  have  one 
notable  exception  that  makes  up  for  all  the 
other  failures,  viz. ,  the  Apple.  Never  in  my 
recollection  have  I  seen  Apples  set  so  well, 
swell  up  so  evenly,  and  look  like  making  a 
splendid  crop.  Almost  every  bloom  has  set, 
and  on  such  kinds  as  Golden  Pippin,  bunches 
of  six  and  seven  perfect  fruits  may  be  counted 
by  scores,  while  Small's  Admirable,  Lord 
Suflield,  and  other  free-bearing  early  Apiiles 
are  already  bending  with  the  weight  of  crop. 
We  have  had  what  is  a  veritable  godsend  for 
this  soil— a  succession  of  hea^'y  rains— and  the 
trees  look  clean  and  the  foliage  healthy.  All 
kinds  of  trees,  large  and  small,  pruned  or  uu- 
pruned,  are  alike,  but  if  any  are  more  remark- 
alffe  than  others,  it  is  the  little  newly-planted 
trees  that  have  set  and  are  swelling  an  abun- 
dant crop.  How  far  this  may  extend  I  cannot 
say,  but  if  it  is  anything  like  general  the  Apple 
crop  of  1800  will  be  memorable.  I  may  add 
that  our  trees  have  never  been  attacked  with  the 
much  dreaded  foliage  destroyers,  that  doubtless 
are  accountable  U>r  the  failures  in  many  places. 
Pears  that  usually  bear  more  regularly  than 
Apples  with  us  are  by  no  means  a  good  crop  this 
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year,  for  although  they  flowered  magnificently, 
the  fruits  are  now  very  thin  on  the  trees. 
Although  the  weather  was  very  fine  at  the 
flowering  time  and  the  trees  in  good  condition, 
I  must  admit  that  the  cause  is  a  mystery  to  me, 
as  I  think  that  the  Pear  thrives  as  well  here  as 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Plums  and  Dam- 
sons are  exactly  in  the  same  plight  as  the  Pears, 
for  although  the  bloom  appeared  to  set,  the 
fruits  soon  turned  yellow  and  fell  otf.  Cherries 
of  the  sweet  kinds  are  extremely  variable,  but 
Morellos  promise  to  be  abundant.  Strawberries, 
if  we  get  fine  bright  weather  to  rijjen  them, 
promise  to  be  abundant,  as  the  heavy  rains  that 
have  fallen  lately  will  ensure  them  from  any 
danger  of  drought.  Bush  fruits  may  be  set 
down  as  a  good  crop  in  this  part  of  the  south 
coast.  Gooseberries  are  especially  abundant  ; 
while  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  look 
well,  and  the  bushes  are  bent  down  with  the 
weight  of  crop.  Raspberries  look  promising, 
and  being  such  a  moisture-loving  croji,  the 
present  conditions  are  all  in  favour  of  the  fruit 
swelling  to  a  large  size.  Taken  collectively,  the 
fruit  crops  at  present  are  not  only  disappoint- 
ing, but  perplexing,  as  the  causes  of  failure  in 
some  kinds  are  quite  inexplicable,  some  of 
my  specially  favourite  trees,  that  had  every  at- 
tention that  could  be  thought  of,  having  failed 
just  as  completely  as  those  that  had  no  such 
special  care. — J.  Groom,  Gvsport. 


it  away  without  rinsing  with  pure  water.  This, 
however,  looks  like  a  careless  fumigator's  scorch, 
by  no  means  uncommon  this  season.  Do  not 
attempt  the  removal  of  any  of  the  injured  leaves, 
but  allow  all  to  remain,  as  half  a  leaf  is  better 
than  none.  Encourage  all  lateral  growths  by 
syringing  twice  a  day  instead  of  once,  as  hereto- 
fore, and  ventilate  very  freely.  Thin  the  crop, 
also  it  at  all  heavy,  as  the  check  wiU  most 
likely  result  in  wholesale  dropping,  whilst  this 
course  may  save  a  remnant. — W.  COLEMAN. 


Disbudding  Peaches.— I  am  quite  at  one 
with  "  JI.  T."  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  believe 
that  the  earlier  it  is  done  after  the  fruit  is  set  or 
the  shoots  start  the  better,  as  when  left  on  the  buds 
only  give  aphis  more  chance  of  establishing  them- 
selves, and  do  no  good  whatever,  as  what  shelter 
can  they  .afford  ?  and  in  my  opinion  they  do  not 
assist  iu  the  swelling.  There  is,  I  think,  pretty 
clear  proof  of  this  on  shoots  that  are  without  wood 
buds  at  the  end,  as  on  these  every  Peach  grower 
knows  how  free  the  set  always  is,  but  througli 
having  notliing  to  draw  on  the  sap  and  feed  them 
after,  they  do  not  stand,  and  yet  at  first  they  are 
ahead  of  the  others.  Instead  of  disbudding  weaken- 
ing a  tree,  it  strengthens  it,  as  every  shoot  left 
gains  by  the  removal  of  the  others.  Then,  why  do 
the  work  piecemeal  unless  it  be  to  discourage  strong 
growth  ?  This  we  all  know  is  not  exactly  desirable 
with  Peach  trees,  but  if  they  are  est.ablislied  plants 
and  have  a  good  crop  to  carry,  shoots  are  seldom 
too  strong ;  and  should  such  show,  the  remedy  is 
simple,  as  they  mayeither  be  removed  or  stopped  and 
the  lateral  laid  in.  Young  shoots  in  the  first  flush 
of  vigour  may  and  do  make  such  shoots,  but  where 
there  is  plenty  of  wall  space  to  cover,  I  like  to  see 
them  if  in  the  right  situation  and  let  them  go,  as 
the  more  top  the  more  root,  the  more  quickly  the 
tree  becomes  established.  This  is  now  generally 
acknowledged,  and  instead  of  the  b.arbarity  that 
used  to  be  inflicted  on  young  trained  fruit  trees, 
tliey  have  much  more  freedom,  and  are  less  inter- 
fered with  by  the  hand  or  the  knife. — S.  D. 

Scalded  Peach  leaves. — I  have  sent  some 
Peach  leaves.  Could  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
has  caused  the  injury  ;  I  do  not  think  they  have 
been  scalded  by  the  sun.  The  house  is  not  heated 
much,  and  it  has  air  both  by  day  and  by  night.  The 
house  has  been  syringed  once  a  day,  late  in  the 
evening. — 0.  G. 

*,*  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  sun  scald,  but  it  is  a  scald,  nevertheless, 
most  likely  the  result  of  heavy  smoking  with  cheap 
and  bad  tobacco  paper.  When  the  leaves  are  very 
large,  soft,  and  fresh,  as  yours  must  have  been, 
they  are  easily  injured,  not  only  by  smoking,  liut 
by  syringing  with  deleterious  materials,  especially 
if  the  early  morning  bath  of  pure  water  and  timely 
ventilation  be  neglected.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  .a 
house  of  Peach  trees  completely  defoliated  by 
syringing  from  a  watering-can  which  had  Ijcen  used 
for  the  application  of  one  of  the  patent  poisonous 
weed-killing  mixtures,  a  careless  man  having  put 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

A  FEW  notes  as  to  the  earliness  of  some  of  the 
recent  introductions  may  not  be  out   of  place. 
I  have  Laxton's  Noble  coming  on  in  quantity  at 
this  date  (June  1(1),  and  had  a  few  nice  fruits 
ofl'  plants  on  a  south  border  three  days  earlier. 
I  think  for  an  early  Strawberry,  Noble  will  be 
difiicult  to  beat  in  the  open,  as  it  is  a  heavy 
cropper  and  of  good  shape  and  size.     There  are 
other  well-known  old  and  tried  varieties,  such 
as  President  and    Keen's,  that  are  better  fla- 
voured, but  these  come  in  much  later.     I  have 
not   yet   grown   the   early    Crescent    Seedling, 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural  Society  from  the  society's  gardens  at 
Cbiswick.     This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  of  all. 
I  do  not  know  its  otlier  qualities,  but  no  doubt 
its  earliness  will  bring  it  into  favour.     King  of 
the   Earlies  here  comes  in  at  about  the  same 
time  as  Noble  ;  in  fact,  I  gathered  from  both  the 
varieties  on  the  same  day.     The  fruits,  though 
very  small  when  compared  with  those  of  Noble, 
have  an  excellent  flavcjur.     From  the  habit  of 
the  plant  and  flavour,  I  think  one  of  its  parents 
must  have  been  the  old  Black  Prince.     I  do  not 
think  this  Strawberry  will  be  grown  much  where 
size  is  required,  as  even  when  the  fruits  are  well 
tliinned,  those  left  only  come  under  the  medium 
size.     I  have  this  season  got  these  early  varie- 
ties on  two  different  aspects  to  test  their  earli- 
ness, but  our  first  fruits  were  ripe  on  a  south- 
west border  under  a  wall  several  days  before 
those  on  a  south  border  and  fully  exposed.     I 
find  a  good  plan  to  get  a  few  early  fruits  is  to  ele- 
vate them  upon  a  tile  or  slate.     Tliis  is  of  great 
assistance,  and  wQl  bring  them  on  a  week  or  ten 
d.ays  earlier  than  when  they  are  on  .straw  or  any 
other  material.     Of  course,  this  plan  cannot  be 
adopted  where  large  quantities  are  grown,  but 
it  is   useful   for  a  few  early   plants.     Another 
variety  I  have  given  a  trial  is  Pauline,  but  for 
outside  purposes  I  do  not  care  for  it,  the  fruits 
being  of  bad  shape,  and  therefore  not  so  useful 
for  private   establishments.      It   is  very  early. 
Plants  secured  from  runners  early  in  July  last 
year  are  bearing  heavily.     I  beUeve  this  variety 
is  different  to  the  older  kinds,  as  it  refjuires  to 
be  renewed  every  two  years  to  do  any  good  and 
to  produce  large  fruit.     I  should  advise  planting 
yearly  good  strong  runners  specially  prepared. 
The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  very  distinct,  being 
Cockscomb-shaped,  some  being  very  fine,  with  a 
slightly  Pine   flavour.      For   forcing    I    should 
think  it  will  prove  a  useful  variety,  and  I  intend 
to  give  it  a  trial.     Jas.  Veitch,  though  classed 
as  a  second  early,  is  now  just  ripening,  and  will 
only  be  a  few  days  later  than  some  of  the  earliest 
kinds.     The  plants  have  been  grown  on  a  shel- 
tered border,  and  have  been  well  watered  and 
mulched  during   the   last  few  weeks.     This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  our  finest  and  best  Straw- 
berries.    I   have  this   season   also   had   a   few 
plants  of  a  variety  called  Harris's  A  1,  and  it  is 
a    very    good     early    sort,    much     resembling 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thur)',  but  larger  and 
of  very  good  flavour.      For  forcing  it  is  a  useful 
kind,  and  for  outdoor  culture  equally  promising. 
I  intend  to  give  it  a  trial  on  a  larger  scale  next 


season.  I  should  think  it  is  a  seedling  from 
Vicomtesse,  but  of  a  more  robust  growth. — 
G.  WvTHE.s,  Syon  House,  Isleivwth. 

There  are  a  few  varieties   of  Strawberries 

that  succeed  in  most  districts,  but  the  majority 
vary  surprisingly  in  usefulness  in  a  single  locality 
even,  much  more  so  in  fact  than  is  tlie  case  with 
most  other  hardy  fruits.  Different  methods  of  cul- 
tiv.ation  may  have  some  influence  upon  the  habits 
of  well-known  popular  vai'ieties,  but  frequently  the 
difference  can  be  traced  to  the  character  of  the  sur- 
face and  sub-soils.  Much  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  improving  soils,  a  good  depth  being  needed  for 
Strawberries,  that  are  to  long  remain  in  one  posi- 
tion, and  a  firm  root  run  in  all  cases,  while  a  good 
choice  of  varieties  also  largely  contributes  towards 
ultimate  success.  In  the  latter  respect  the  would- 
be  successful  cultivator  must  depend  principally 
upon  his  own  experience  gained  after  repeated 
tri.als  of  varieties,  useful  information  also  being  . 
gleaned  from  others  who  are  in  a  position  to  speak 
authoritatively  in  the  matter. 

Of  early  varieties,  Laxton's  Noble  promises  to  be- 
come exceptionally  popular  for  growing  in  the  open 
air,  and  might  answer  well  in  pots  for  warm  green- 
house culture,  but  it  is  worthless  for  forcing.  Hither- 
to the  earliest  varieties,  notably  Black  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Prussia,  have  not  given  complete  satis- 
faction, owing  to  their  comparative  smallness,  but 
Noble  is  large  and  early  enough  to  please  every- 
one, the  colour  being  good  and  the  quality  fairly 
so.  It  is  very  robust  without  forming  too  many 
leaves,  exceptionally  productive,  and  probably  will 
succeed  where  many  other  Strawberries  have  failed. 
Seeing  tliat  it  has  been  tried  this  season  in  most 
private  gardens,  we  ought  soon  to  learn  whether  it 
pleases  everybody  or  not.  Alice  Slaud,  a  very  pro- 
ductive old  variety,  is  simply  nowhere  alongside 
Noble,  and  the  good  old  Keen's  Seedling  is  also 
eclipsed.  "Vicomtesse  H&icart  de  Thury  is  like- 
wise fully  ten  days  later,  and  in  point  of  size  com- 
pares badly,  yet  it  must  not  be  got  rid  of.  Only 
qiiite  young  plants  of  it,  however,  are  of  any  service 
in  the  open,  .and  it  is  for  pot  culture  we  grow  it. 
We  tried  to  dispense  with  it  for  pot  culture, 
but  next  season  it  will  be  extensively  forced  again. 
The  A'icomtesse  sets  well  in  a  strong  he.at,  swells  to 
a  fairly  good  size,  colours  well,  and  the  quality  is 
very  superior.  King  of  the  Earlies  is  no 
good  with  us  or  in  a  neighbouring  garden, 
and  the  place  will  know  it  no  more.  Au- 
guste  Nicaise  may  be  classed  among  tlie  early 
varieties,  and  is  likely  to  becoma  very  popular  for 
pot  culture.  It  forms  fine  bold  foliage,  the  crowns 
do  not  split  up  more  than  is  desirable,  .and  strong 
trusses  of  bloom  are  produced.  The  flowers  can  be 
set  in  a  fairly  strong  heat,  and  extra  large  showy 
fruit  result.  As  regards  quality,  it  is  not  quite  first- 
rate,  but  in  our  case  no  fault  was  found  with  it. 
On  the  contrary,  orders  were  given  to  force  it  ex- 
tensively next  season.  In  the  open  it  is  somewhat 
shy  fruiting,  and  it  is  more  for  pot  culture  that  I 
would  recommend  it.  La  Grosse  Sucree  we  cannot 
keep  alive  in  the  open,  though  within  four  miles  of 
this  place  it  is  the  most  extensively  grown,  both 
for  forcing  and  open-air  culture.  Our  clayey  sub- 
soil is  too  much  for  it. 

As  a  second  early.  Sir  J.  Paxton  has  no  equal  with 
us,  yet  there  are  gardens  in  this  district,  and  many 
elsewhere,  where  it  cannot  be  profitably  grown. 
On  a  south  border  we  g.athered  a  fine  dish 
of  it  on  June  10,  or  nine  days  later  than  Noble  was 
first  picked  in  quantity,  and  the  quality  is  par- 
ticularly good.  It  is  a  very  heavy  cropper,  a  long 
succession  of  firm  handsome  fruit  being  obtained 
from  a  single  bed,  the  season,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
being  much  prolonged  it  other  cooler  sites  are  ac- 
corded the  same  variety.  It  also  succeeds  ad- 
mirably in  pots  with  us,  the  pl.ants,  whether  forced 
moderately  hard  or  brought  in  more  slowly  for  the 
later  supplies,  invariably  cropping  well,  the  size, 
colour,  and  quality  being  most  satisfactory.  The 
fruit  Ijcing  very  firm,  it  travels  remarkably  well. 
President  ,'dso  succeeils  well  with  us  in  the  open, 
being  somewhat  later  than  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  a  fine 
cropper.  This  also  is  good  for  pot  cultm'e,  but  we 
have  no  need  of  it.     Where  Sir  J.   Paxton  forms 
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little  else  but  strong  foliage,  President  may  be  found 
the  most  reliable  variety,  and  where  neither 
these  nor  any  other  popular  variety  will  succeed,  it 
is  yet  possible  to  do  well  with  John  Powell.  This 
last  lias  been  found  to  do  well  on  a  liot  gravelly 
soil,  and  is  generally  prolific  and  fairly  good  in 
1 1- lint  of  quality.  James  Veitch,  though  by  no 
hii'ans  a  novelty,  is  only  just  becoming  popular  in 
i.i  s  district,  and  this  fine  Strawberry  fully  merits  a 
fair  trial  in  every  garden.  It  is  especially  good  for 
pot  culture,  those  who  supply  the  marl^ets  being 
strongly  advised  to  grow  it  extensively.  During  the 
latterhalf  of  Apriland  themonthof  Mayit  canbe  had 
very  large  and  handsome  on  pot  plants.  It  is  not  so 
richly  coloured  as  Sir  J.  Paston,  nor  the  quality 
quite  so  good,  but,  all  the  same,  it  gives  great  satis- 
faction to  those  wlio  have  it  on  the  table.  James 
Veitch  is  also  a  great  cropper  in  the  open,  the 
plant  possessing  a  good  constitution  without  being 
too  vigorous.  The  older  and  better-known  Sir  C. 
Napier  will  not  survive  a  severe  winter  with  us,  the 
foliage  formed  being  too  thin  in  texture.  On 
lighter  soils  it  does  much  better,  producing  heavy 
crops  of  handsome  fruits  somewhat  acid  in  flavour, 
and  which  travel  well.  This  variety  also  succeeds 
well  under  pot  culture  if  not  hard  forced.  Souvenir 
de  Kief,  Kitley's  Goliath,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
are  on  trial,  and  at  present  I  can  only  remark  that 
the  last-named  promises  to  be  a  serviceable  second 
early  or  main-crop  variety. 

We  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping 
late  sorts.  British  Queen  we  cannot  do  anything 
witli,  the  stock  quickly  dying  out,  and  this  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  as 
regards  quality.  On  some  soUs  it  is  very  productive, 
many  acres  of  it  being  annually  planted  by  market 
gi'owers  near  London.  The  next  best  in  point  of 
quality  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Hogg,  this  variety  do- 
ing fairly  well  with  us  and  in  most  other  gardens 
where  trie  1.  It  is  not  a  strong  grower,  and  takes  up 
less  room  than  various  other  Strawljerries,  but  it 
bears  freely,  and  the  fruits  are  large,  firm,  and  rich 
in  flav(  u'-.  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  more  robust 
than  the  last-named,  is  a  good  cropper,  and  the 
fruit  late  in  ripening,  quality  very  good.  With 
market  growers  in  Essex,  Eleanor,  or  Oxonian,  as  it 
is  also  called,  succeeds  remarkably  well,  producing 
grand  late  crops  of  large  fruit,  the  quality  being 
fairly  good.  We  can  do  nothing  with  it,  and  even 
if  it  crops  well  in  private  gardens,  it  is  not  often 
the  quality  is  nearly  so  good  as  in  the  case  of  fruit 
grown  in  the  open  fields.  It  is  true  the  latter  re- 
mark applies  to  Strawberries  generally,  but  in  no 
other  instance  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is 
there  such  a  marked  difl'erence  in  favour  of  the 
field  crops.  Laxton's  Latest  of  All  has  been  much 
eulogised  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  speak 
of  its  merits  as  a  late  Strawberry,  but  our  plants  of 
this  and  Jubilee  were  far  too  weak  to  be  allowed 
to  tiear  fruit  this  season.— W.  Igguldex,  Somerset. 


grown  with  Alexander,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  give  a  good 
return.  When  I  grew  this  Peach  in  an  unhealed 
case,  it  did  remarkably  well  and  was  much  liked. 
It  was  our  first  early  Peach  after  the  forced  Peaches 
were  over. — Geo.  Wythes. 


Early  Peaches.— I  think  Amsden  June  Peach 
will  be  a  most  useful  variety  for  early  work  where 
only  a  few  dishes  are  required.  This  is  one  of  the 
American  varieties  recently  sent  out,  and  it  is  one 
uf  the  best  early  kinds  I  know.  The  trees  bear 
freely  and  the  fruits  are  of  good  size  and  flavour.  I 
prefer  it  to  Early  Beatrice.  I  do  not  know  how  this 
variety  will  succeed  in  the  open.  It  does  remark- 
ably well  indoors,  being  of  a  free  growth,  and  I 
should  think  it  will  make  a  good  market  Peach. 
Alexander  is  also  a  good  early  variety  and  better 
known  thantheabove,and  one  thatcan  be  relied  upon 
for  early  forcing.  I  prefer  it  to  Early  Beatrice,  and 
the  tree  produces  much  finer  fruit,  which  comes  in 
after  that  of  Amsden  June.  This  is  also  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  It  is,  I  consider,  one  of  the  best,  and 
of  a  s]:ilendid  colour  where  fully  exposed.  Hale's 
Early  is  another  good  Peach,  introduced,  I  believe, 
from  the  same  source.  This  follows  the  Alexander 
and  forces  splendidly,  always  bearing  well  when 
the  wood  is  well  ripened.  I  consider  it  one  that 
sliould  lie  extensively  grown.  This  comes  in  after 
thi'  two  lijst-named,  and  tiujugh  not  so  la,rge  as 
some,  it  is  a  useful  early  variety,  forcing  well,  and 
doing  well  in  the  open.  I  have  found  Hale's  Early 
one  of  the  most  reliable  for  outdoor  work,  and  when 


CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS  IN  COLD 
FKAMES  AND  PITS. 

Bedding  plants,  for  which  there  is  still  a  great  de- 
mand in  the  majority  of  places,  have,  up  to  very 
lately,  filled  all  pits  and  frames  to  overflowing,  but 
now  that  most  of  them  are  set  at  liberty  it  is  time 
to  think  of  turning  them  to  profitable  account. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  this  can  now  better 
be  clone  than  by  using  them  to  grow  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  in.  For  these,  the  frames  require  but 
little  preparation,  although  if  the  plants  get  a  gentle 
lieat  for  the  roots,  it  will  help  them  considerably  by 
giving  a  start.  To  afford  the  warmth,  which  is  only 
needed  for  a  short  time,  almost  anything  will  do, 
as  coarse  weeds  and  such-like  that  have  been  cut 
some  days  and  allowed  to  wither  or  dry  a  little. 
Tan,  where  it  can  be  obtained  cheaply,  is  worth 
getting,  as  it  is  an  excellent  material  for  hot-beds, 
and  requires  hardly  any  labour  in  preparing  it,  as 
by  putting  a  little  old  and  new  together  the  fer- 
mentation is  modified,  and  the  bulk  made  safe  for 
use  at  once  without  any  further  turning  to  let  the 
steam  out.  For  frames  the  bed  should  be  made  up 
about  6  inches  larger  all  round,  and  2  feet  will  be 
a  good  depth  for  it,  and  when  the  frame  is  in 
position  a  ridge  of  soil  should  be  laid  along 
through  the  middle.  If  the  intention  is  to 
grow  Cucumbers,  fresh,  light,  fibry  soil  is  the 
best,  and  any  gatherings  from  the  roadside,  with 
grassy  loam,  chopped  up  and  roughly  mixed,  will 
just  suit  the  plants.  The  same  wUl  also  do  for 
Melons,  but  they  require  a  firmer  or  closer  root- 
mediiun,  and  anything  used  for  them  should  there- 
fore be  trodden  down,  or  the  Melons  will  be  found 
to  run  too  much  to  leaf.  For  an  ordinary-sized 
light  two  plants  are  quite  sutficient,  the  one  to  be 
trained  towards  the  front  and  the  other  behind. 
To  fill  up  those  parts,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 
train  two  leading  shoots  from  each  plant,  by  run- 
ning them  in  lines  towards  the  four  corners,  and  as 
soon  as  they  get  within  a  foot  of  the  sides  the  ends 
should  be  stopped.  This  nipping  out  of  the  points 
will  force  them  to  break,  and  the  laterals  they  send 
out  will  all,  or  nearly  all,  show  fruit.  As  soon  as 
they  do  this  they  should  again  be  stopped,  at  one, 
or  at  most  two  joints  beyond,  and  very  quickly  after 
the  flowers  on  the  young  fruit  wUl  open.  The  thing, 
then,  is  to  ensure  a  good  set,  and  to  bring  this 
about  it  is  necessary  to  fertilise  the  blooms,  as  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  pollen  being  car- 
ried by  insects.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
fertilising  or  setting  be  all  done  in  one  day,  other- 
wise one  or  two  fruit  will  start  and  take  the  lead, 
and  others  wUl  not  move  at  all,  as  tlie  strength  of 
the  plants  seems  absorbed  in  those  that  pull  on  them 
first.  Frames  and  pits  that  are  started  without  bot- 
tom-heat should  be  kept  shut  for  a  few  days  after  the 
soil  is  put  in,  so  as  to  get  it  warmed  before  the 
plants  are  turned  out,  as  they  may  get  a  cliUl  at  the 
roots,  and  when  turned  out  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  them  nearly  close  and  shaded,  as  then  the 
heat  from  the  sun  will  assist  the  plants  rooting. 
As  soon  as  the  start  is  fairly  made  then  more  air 
must  be  given  during  the  forenoon,  and  shading, 
so  far  as  the  Melons  are  concerned,  abandoned,  as 
they  delight  in  sunshine,  but  to  aid  them  in  their 
growth  and  swelling  the  fruit  they  should  be  closed 
about  3  o'clock,  and  kept  so  tiU  about  7  or  so  next 
morning,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  tilt  the  lights 
slightly  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  scalding.  Be- 
fore shutting  up  the  frames,  the  plants  should 
cither  be  syringed  or  sprinkled  with  tepid  water,  and 
never  at  any  time  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots,  as  when  that  happens  a  severe  check  is  given 
and  red  spider  follows.  Melons  are  rather  subject 
to  this  insect,  but  by  maintaining  plenty  of  r.-tmo- 
spheric  moisture  in  the  way  referred  to,  it  may  be 
prevented  or  lield  in  check  and  tlie  jili-uits  kept 
healtliy  and  strong.  Some  Melons  are  lietter 
adapted  for  frame  culture  than  others,  as  they  have 
a  harder  and  more  robust  constitution,  and  a  few 


years  ago  one  with  a  very  long,  almost  unpro- 
nounceable name  was  sent  out  and  recommended 
for  planting  out  of  doors,  but  it  is  not  heard  of  at  all 
now.  Among  the  red -fleshed  sorts  I  have  had, 
Read's  and  Blenheim  Orange  do  well  in  cold  pits 
and  frames,  and  in  the  green  section.  Victory  of 
Bath,  Bellaniore  Hybrid,  Eastnor  Castle,  and  seve- 
ral others,  but  now  I  keep  to  one  raised  by  myself, 
as  it  is  a  very  free-cropping,  reliable  kind. 


LATE-POTTED  STRAWBERRIES. 
Many  and  diverse  are  the  opinions  on  growing 
Strawberries  in  pots,  and  also  as  to  the  time  they 
should  be  layered  for  next  season's  fruiting.  Many 
good  growers  contend  they  should  be  layered  for 
early  work  in  June  and  finished  by  the  middle  of 
July,  potting  them  on  according  to  the  time  they 
were  layered.  According  to  my  observations,  no 
fruit  varies  as  much  as  the  Strawberry,  according 
to  soil  and  treatment. 

I  have  often  thought  that  many  cultivators  place 
too  much  faith  in  early  layering  and  potting  for 
forcing.  These  doubts  arise  from  observations  I 
have  made  for  many  years  past.  I  well  remember 
many  years  ago  when  a  young  man,  and  serving 
under  Mr.  Lynn,  then  gardener  at  Hedsor  Park, 
JIaidenhead,  that  one  season  the  runners  were  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  and  the  season  was  far  advanced  be- 
fore sufficient  runners  could  be  had  for  layer- 
ing. It  was  quite  late  in  the  season  before  the  pot- 
ting was  finished.  The  plants  were  wintered  as 
usual  under  wooden  shutters.  When  the  fruiting 
time  came,  I  never  saw  a  grander  lot  of  fruit  of 
such  kinds  as  Su"  C.  Napier,  Paxton,  &c. 

Last  season  I  determined  I  would  try  the  effect 
of  early  and  late  potting.  I  began  layering  as  early 
as  I  could  in  June  into  smaU  pots,  continuing  on 
through  July.  The  early  layered  plants  were  potted 
into  4i-inch  pots,  later  ones  into  (j-inch  and  8^-inch 
jjots  (some  we  layered  into  the  pots  they  were  to  fruit 
in),  and  aU  were  placed  when  potted  on  a  south 
border  for  the  autumn. 

In  August  I  obtained  from  a  nursery  some 
rooted  runners  for  the  open  ground  of  the  va- 
riety Unser  Fritz.  Some  of  these  were  potted 
into  small  pots  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
till  established.  They  looked  so  fresh,  that  on 
September  14  I  potted  up  some  of  them  into  41- 
inch  pots.  These  were  stood  on  a  warm  border 
till  December,  when  they  were  plunged  in  ashes  in 
the  open  air  and  were  never  placed  under  glass  till 
they  were  brought  into  the  Peach  house.  From 
some  of  these  I  gathered  as  many  and  as  good  fruit 
as  from  some  others  that  were  potted  at  the  end  of 
July.  Many  of  these  late-potted  plants  in  44-inch 
pots  produced  from  ten  to  fifteen  good  fruits.  I 
can  see  no  advantage  in  layering  so  early  for  late 
crops.  If  from  a  month  to  five  weeks  can  be  gained 
it  is  an  advantage  from  a  labour  point  of  view  in 
these  high  pressure  times.  DonsET. 

■yine  leaf  unhealthy.— I  enclose  you  a  Vine 
leaf  from  one  of  my  unhealed  vineries.  You  will 
see  that  it  is  turning  red  at  the  edges.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  cause  of  this,  and  also  advise  me  what  to 
do  with  the  Vines  ?  This  occurred  last  year  for  the 
first  time,  although  the  Vines  have  been  grown  here 
for  more  than  twenty  years. — A  Constant  Reader. 

*^*  Some  varieties,  notably  Barbarossa,  West's  St. 
Peter's,  Gros  Maroc.  and  Gros  C'olman,  frequently,  I 
may  say  generally,  lay  on  these  beautiful  marbled 
colours  towards  autumn,  and  we  think  none  the 
worse  of  them  for  assuming  tints  quite  as  natural 
to  Vines  as  grey  is  to  man  after  he  has  passed  the 
meridian.  The  Vine  in  question,  by  no  means  un- 
healthy, has,  however,  shown  signs  of  pre-maturity, 
and  the  cause  can,  1  have  no  doubt,  be  pointed  out 
by  an  expert,  if  such  a  person  is  living  in  your 
neighbourhood.  When,  for  instance,  the  whole  of 
an  old  Vine  shows  signs  of  premature  ripening,  the 
cause  may  be  accredited  to  declining  vigour,  and 
declining  "vigour  maybe  due  to  over-cropping,  to 
injury  to  tlie  old  foliage  in  preceding  years,  to 
poverty  in  the  border,  which  may  have  become  too 
wet,  but  more  likely  too  dry"  and  deficient  in 
some  elements  absolutely  necessary  to  a  free  feeder. 
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When  a  small  portion  only  exhibits  this  tendency, 
we  sometimes  find  a  flaw  or  defect  in  the  stem  im- 
peding the  flow  of  sap,  or,  it  may  be,  a  scries  of 
young  canes  witli  free  open  cells  robbing  the  old 
ones.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  Vine  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  with  deeply-seated  roots  of  twenty 
years'  growth  may  be  suffering  from  want  of  water, 
not  possibly  near  the  surface,  but  in  or  even  below 
the  drainage.  Lose  no  time  in  ascertaining  tlie 
state  of  the  roots,  their  position,  and  the  condition 
of  the  border.  If  dry  and  poverty-stricken,  give  an 
abundance  of  tepid  water  through  good  mulching. 
If  in  poor  compost  and  too  deep,  make  arrange- 
ments for  renovating  in  the  autumn,  and  having 
followed  Thomson's  advice  for  twenty  years,  read 
his  tenth  edition,  and  stick  to  him,  for  you  cannot 
do  better.  Your  Vines  I  have  no  doubt  require 
renovating.  Get  tlie  best  of  loam  and  correctives, 
avoiding  all  animal  manure.  Meantime,  see  that 
the  roots  receive  an  abundant  supply  of  tepid  water. 

Muscats  of  Alexandria  shanking.— Dmiug 

the  past  few  years  I  have  taken  great  interest  iu  Grape 
jjrowincr,  and  I  have  met  with  a  shanking  difficulty  that 
I  could  not  understand.  The  vinery  in  which  these 
Muscats  grew  contained  two  Muscat  of  AlexandriaVines 
and  one  Madi-csfield  Court.  The  two  Muscats  were 
growing  on  the  double  rod  and  close  spur  system.  Both 
grew  equally  well  and  showed  about  an  equal  number 
of  bunches.  When  in  the  last  stage  of  ripening  one 
rod  always  failed,  a  part  of  its  berries,  in  some  cases, 
shanking  so  badly  that  I  was  obliged  to  cut  the  bundles 
off.  The  other  rods  bore  maguificeut  fruit  and  with- 
out the  least  sign  of  shanking.  The  Vines  are  about 
18  years  of  age,  and  have  .aU  along  been  well  eared  for. 
The  mysterious  point  to  me  is,  it  one  rod  finishes  its 
Grapes  well,  why  not  the  other,  when  supported  by  the 
Bamo  roots. — W.  Coates. 


Flower  Garden. 

WILD  PLANTS  IN  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

The  bedding-out  .season  has  come  round  again, 
and  everywhere  are  to  be  seen  circles  of  Gera- 
niums with  one  or  two  trusses  of  scarlet  flowers 
on  very  long  footstalks  waving  about  in  the 
wind,  rows  or  circles  of  Calceolarias,  and  all 
the  other  regulation  bedding  plants  under  the 
same  conditions.  All  are  planted  so  many 
inches  apart,  showing  a  certain  amount  of  bare 
earth  between  the  rows  or  circles.  This  wUl 
have  to  remain  so  for  weeks  or  perhaps  mouths, 
according  to  the  weather,  before  these  un- 
sightly gaps  of  earth  are  covered  over  by  the 
growth  of  the  bedding  plants,  and  the  borders 
and  beds  present  a  pleasing  and  natural  appear- 
ance. I  say  natural,  because  when  by  accident 
or  the  act  of  man  any  part  of  Mother  Earth  is 
denuded  of  lier  carpet  of  vegetation,  Nature  at 
once  comes  to  the  rescue  and  heals  the  wound 
in  a  marvellously  short  time.  The  ordinary 
style  of  bedding  as  adopted  at  the  present  day, 
I  liave  no  hesitation  in  calling  the  unnatural 
style.  Carpet  bedding— although  I  am  no  great 
lover  of  that— has  this  one  advantage  at  least 
over  the  other,  that  the  ground  is  usually 
covered  at  once.  In  good  flower  gardening  I 
consider  it  altogether  inadmissible  to  allow  the 
bare  soil  to  be  seen  between  the  circles  or  rows 
of  plants  at  any  time,  and  beds  so  planted  that 
the  soil  cannot  be  hidden  for  weeks  or  months, 
and  very  frequently  not  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer, are,  I  venture  to  think,  the  very  antithesis 
of  good  flower  gardening.  To  avoid  the  exjio- 
sure  of  the  soil  for  a  lengthened  period  among 
the  bedding  plants,  I  used  to  pl.int  very  thickly, 
but  this  I  found  h.ad  its  drawbacks  in  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  blooms  produced  and  in  the  greatly 
increased  number  of  plants  required.  Eventu- 
ally I  was  taught  a  lesson  by  a  child  that  I  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of.  How  often  iu 
taking  a  ramble  in  the  lanes  of  the  country  in 
the   spring  and   sunjmev   moijths  do   we   stop 


suddenly  to  admire  some  tuft  of  foliage  nest- 
ling perchance  at  the  hedge  root,  or  struggling 
for  light  and  freedom  amongst  the  taller  and 
ranker  Grass  that  surrounds  it.  Then,  it  may 
be,  with  the  exclamation,  "  How  beautiful  !  " 
we  pass  on,  and  when  the  ramble  is  over  we  set 
ourselves  the  task  of  ransacking  a  dozen  cata- 
logues in  search  of  a  list  of  hardy  fine-foliaged 
plants  to  be  forwarded  to  some  nursei'yman  or 
florist,  as  "  bedding  out  "  season  is  nigh  at  hand. 
Now  many  of  the  types  of  foliage  we  have  just 
been  admiring  in  our  rambles  may  have  been  of 
the  most  exquisite  kind  as  regards  colour,  form, 
and  habit,  and  yet  the  idea  never  enters  our 
minds  that  these  wildings  might  be  utilised 
with  great  advantage  in  our  flower  garden  as 
a  groundwork  of  the  most  pleasing  description 
to  our  beds  of  flowering  exotics,  as  a  setting 
that  no  nurseryman  or  florist  could  excel  even 
with  all  his  grand  array  (jf  named  plants  from 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  so  accustomed 
from  our  youth  to  having  oirr  flower-beds  filled 
in  the  regulation  order,  that  it  is  mo.st  difficult 
to  break  away  from  it,  and  it  was  only  an  acci- 
dent that  induced  me  to  change  my  style  of 
spring  and  summer  bedding.  I  have  said  that 
it  was  a  child  who  taught  me  the  lesson,  and 
this  is  the  way  it  came  about.  It  was  a  girl 
from  whom  I  took  the  hint.  She  had  a  small 
garden  set  apart  for  herself  to  dig,  delve,  and 
plant  just  as  she  thought  fit,  with  no  one  to  inter- 
fere with  her  in  any  way.  Her  father,  a  great  lover 
of  plants  himself,  had  given  her  a  carte  blanche  to 
get  from  a  neighbouring  florist  what  plants  and 
bulbs  she  thought  fit  for  her  little  eden. 
She  had  her  own  way  absolutely  with  regard  to 
arranging  and  planting,  neither  asking  nor  re- 
ceiving advice  of  any  kind.  One  day  in  the 
spring-time  I  was  asked  by  her  father  just  to 
have  a  look  at  her  little  garden,  and  let  him 
know  what  I  thought  of  it.  Of  course,  I  ex- 
pected to  find,  as  in  most  children's  gardens,  a 
jumble  of  all  sorts,  but  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. The  centre  portion  of  the  child's  gar- 
den consisted  of  six  beds  cut  out  on  Grass — a  cir- 
cular one  in  the  middle  and  the  other  five 
surrounding  it.  The  garden  was  square,  with  a 
wooden  fence  and  narrow  border  all  round. 
This  border  was  bright  with  a  variety  of  spring 
bulbs  and  other  flowers,  but  it  is  with  the  six 
beds  we  have  to  do  in  the  meantime.  These 
were  all  filled  with  bulbs,  and  all  in  full  flower. 
But  no  soil  was  to  be  seen  on  tlie  beds  amongst 
the  circles  of  beautiful  flowers  any  more  than 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  lawn  that  surrounded 
them,  and  why  ?  Because  the  chikl,  with  infi- 
nite taste,  had  in  the  autumn  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  plant  thickly  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  beds  plants  of  the  wild  Chamomile  (Matri- 
caria Chamomilla),  dibbling  in  the  bulbs  in  cir- 
cles or  rings  afterwards.  The  result  was  a 
groundwork  or  carpet  of  the  deepest  and  love- 
liest green  foliage  imaginable,  from  which 
sprang  the  leaves  and  flower-stems  of  the  bulbs, 
making  a  display  so  soft,  so  chaste,  and  so 
beautiful,  that  the  eye  never  tired  in  gazing 
on  it. 

The  centre  bed  was  arranged  thus :  A 
small  clump  of  dark  blue  single  Hyacinths 
in  the  middle,  then  one  ring  of  wliite 
Hyacinths  and  the  next  red,  then  came  three 
rings  of  Tulips  of  difterent  colours,  and  within 
I  inch  or  2  inches  of  the  Grass  was  a  belt  of 
Scilla  sibirica.  The  other  five  beds  were  edged 
with  belts  of  Scilla  same  as  the  centre  one,  but 
the  colours  of  the  Hyacinths  were  arranged 
difi'erently,  each  bed  having  its  own  distinctive 
feature,  but  all  the  bulbs  growing  out  of  a  carpet 
(if  wild  Chamomile,  and  all  looking  passing 
beautiful.  On  asking  the  child  where  she  had 
got  the  idea  from,  she  told  me  that  <jne  day  she 


was  taking  a  ramble  by  the  sea-shore,  and  at  the 
side  of  a  hedge  not  far  from  the  shingle  she  came 
upon  a  large  mass  of  the  wild  Chamomile  not 
yet  in  bloom  with  a  number  of  plants  dotted 
amongst  it  of  the  common  red  Poppy  (Papaver 
Rha;as)  in  fuU  flower,  and  that  she  was  so  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  this  natural  flower  gardi  ii 
that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  imitate  Nature  iu 
her  own  tiny  garden  next  springtide,  and  she 
did  it  with  the  most  pleasing  results,  which 
threw  into  the  shade  all  the  eff'orts  of  the  ablest 
gardeners  in  the  district.  I  induced  the  little 
maiden  to  aUow  the  wild  Chamomile  to  remain 
in  rings  when  she  lifted  the  bulbs  when  done 
flowering,  and  to  plant  her  summer  flowers 
between  the  rings  of  vei-dure,  and  thus  form  a 
complete  covering  for  the  ground,  without  wait- 
ing for  weeks  for  the  Geraniums  and  other 
plants  to  grow.  When  the  flowers  on  tjie 
Chamomile  appeared  these  were  removed,  and 
the  plants  were  eventually  jjulled  up  as  the 
flowering  plants  closed  in,  so  that  at  no  time  of 
the  year  was  the  soil  of  the  beds  ever  exposed. 
Cocoa  fibre  refuse  is  frequently  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hiding  the  soil,  but  it  has  no  claim  to 
beauty  ;  indeed,  I  think  not  so  much  as  the  soil 
itself,  and  can  in  no  shape  take  the  ])]ace  of  a 
covering  of  a  living  and  green  nature. 

Inmyowncase  I  atonce  adopted  theidea  of  the 
young  maiden,  and  used  the  wild  Chamomile 
plant  to  a  great  extent.  I  also  went  in  search 
of  others  which  I  used  with  very  pleasing  ettc  t. 
In  this  paper  I  will  only  mention  four  w!t'i 
which  I  have  had  the  greatest  success.  Th-.'-c 
are  the  wUd  Chamomile  (Matricaria  Chamomi  !;i). 
Silver -weed  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  anseri.;a_\ 
the  common  Yarrow  (Achillea  niillefolia),  and 
the  Horned  Poppy.  The  last  grows  abundantly 
in  the  sand  and  shingle  on  the  Sussex  coas',, 
where  not  a  particle  of  soil  is  to  be  fouud.  But 
it  can  be  grown  in  the  flower  garden  with  suc- 
cess by  introducing  a  little  sand  into  the  beds. 
The  flowers  are  bright  yellow  and  extremely 
beautiful  during  June  and  July  when  seen  wav- 
ing in  the  wind  on  their  long  foot-stalks.  Then 
the  seed  pods  or  "horns,"'  reaching  frequently 
over  18  inches  inlength,  are  amongst  the  wonders 
of  the  British  flora.  But  it  is  with  the  foliage 
we  have  mostly  to  do  at  the  present  time.  This 
is  of  a  white  or  silvery  hue,  and  the  leaves  are 
much  cut,  after  the  way  of  those  of  Centaurca 
ragusina  or  Cineraria  maritima,  and  quite  equal 
or  perhaps  superior  to  both  as  a  bedding  plant, 
as  it  is  of  a  fine  stocky  habit  of  growth.  I  have 
procured  a  stock  of  this  plant  in  two  ways,  by 
picking  up  the  seedlings  from  the  seashore  and 
by  collecting  the  seed-pods  or  "  horns  "  when 
ripe  in  August  and  September.  I  have  used  this 
plant  in  the  same  way  as  described  with  the  wild 
Chamomile,  and  with  excellent  efl'ect.  I  tried  it 
with  alternate  rows  of  Verbena  venosa  with  great 
success,  the  violetflowersof  which  contrasting  in  a 
charming  manner  with  the  silvery  leaves  of  the 
Pojjjjy.  Candour  compels  me  to  admit  that 
this  idea  was  filched  from  the  arrangements  of 
four  corner  beds  I  saw  for  two  or  three  years 
in  succession  in  the  flower  garden  in  Finsbury 
Park,  North  London.  These  were  the  inner 
comer  beds,  and  were  filled  with  alternate 
circles  of  Cineraria  maritima  and  Verbena  ve- 
nosa, and  when  viewed  from  the  main  walk  or 
a  little  distance  off  were,  to  my  mind,  iu  the 
highest  degree  beautiful  and  artistic,  and  in  the 
latter  quality  far  exceeded  any  other  arrange- 
ment of  bed  in  the  garden,  notwithstanding  the 
grand  display  of  colour  and  profusion  of  flower.s. 
PotentiUa  anserina  is  a  plant  found  by  the  road- 
sides and  indeed  almost  everywhere.  .Its  grace- 
ful silvery  leaves  are  best  seen  in  the  spring 
months,  the  jilant  turning  greener  as  the  sum- 
mer advances.     It  is  therefore  only  admissible 
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to  the  flower  garden  as  a  set  off  to  early  flower- 
iug  bulbs  and  other  spring-flowering  plants,  but 
for  this  purpose  it  is  most  suitable,  and  this  I 
am  quite  sure  all  will  admit  who  try  it.  Small 
plants  should  be  collected  during  the  summer 
and  preserved  in  a  nursery  not  far  removed 
from  the  flower  garden  and  encouraged  to  root 
well,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  removal  to  the  flower 
beds  in  the  autumn  so  soon  as  the  Geraniums 
and  other  bedding  plants  are  removed  indoors. 
The  common  Yarrow  (Achillea  millefolia)  I  have 
used  in  the  same  way  as  described  in  the  case 
of  the  wild  Chamomile  and  with  equally  good 
results.  This  plant  is  to  be  found  everywhere, 
and  may  be  collected  for  flower  gardening  work 
in  the  same  way  as  the  last  named  plant.  The 
beauty  of  the  foliage  of  this  commonest  of  com- 
mon wayside  plants  will  at  once  strike  the  ob- 
server when  a  clump  of  it  is  seen  entirely  freed 
from  any  nuxture  of  Grass  or  other  wild  plants. 
This  is  not  often  seen  in  Nature,  as  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  so  great  that  they 
crowd  e.ach  other,  as  it  were,  out  of  observation, 
otherwise  they  would  doubtless  be  far  more 
sought  after  and  valued  by  the  lovers  of  Nature. 
Another  thing  in  connection  with  this  ground- 
work system,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  such, 
is  that  it  enables  one  to  do  without  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  flowering  plants,  which  require  the 
shelter  of  glasshouses  for  so  many  months,  and 
I  think  it  recommends  itself  to  the  amateur 
•whose  means  arc  limited.  With  this  system  it 
is  wonderful  what  can  be  done  with  a  very  few 
exotics.  For  instance,  I  have  planted  beds 
with  very  pleasing  results,  simply  with  alter- 
nate rings  or  belts  of  Horned  Poppy,  or  wild 
Chamomile,  and  bronze-leaved  Geraniums  with- 
out a  flower  to  be  seen  at  all,  and,  of  course, 
the  ground  completely  hidden.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  varied  in  a  liundred  ways,  according  to 
the  t.aste  of  tlie  owner  of  the  garden.  But 
my  main  contention  is,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
that  from  beginning  to  end,  from  January  till 
December,  the  soil  in  the  beds  and  borders  of  a 
flower  garden  should  never  be  visible,  but 
clothed,  as  in  Nature,  with  a  mantle  of  various 
colours,  or  one  colour  if  yoi.  choose.  Then  the 
eye  will  not  be  oflended  whilst  the  .sense  will  be 
gratified.  J.  L. 

Verbascum  phoeniceum  is  excellent  for  group- 
ing in  the  llowor  bjrder,  occupying  far  less  room  hi 
proportion  to  the  flowers  produced  than  do  most  of 
the  Mulleins.  We  have  it  in  three  colours,  rose, 
parple,  and  white,  the  rose-coloured  form  being  the 
le.ast  effective  of  the  three.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in 
flower,  but  as  it  commencci  to  bloom  early,  it  can 
b3  treated  as  an  annual  and  cleared  off  in  time  to 
plant  the  ground  occupied  by  it  witli  autumn- 
blooming  annuals.  It  is  now  just  past  its  best. 
Oar  plants  were  raised  from  seed  sown  last  summer 
and  transplanted  in  the  autumn,  and  this  treat- 
ment apparently  suits  them  well. — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Foxg'loves. — Although  considerable  care  may 
ba  taken  in  raising  plants  from  seed  and  putting 
them  out  into  good  soil,  yet  I  often  find  the  bust 
specimens  are  produced  by  self-sown  plants, 
which  stealing  up  amidst  other  things  are  at  some 
time  found  to  be  strong  and  left  to  bloom  in 
due  course.  Such  plants  as  these  carrying  from 
five  to  seven  large  spikes  make  very  charming  ob- 
j.icts,  and  not  less  striking  that  they  stand  out  indi- 
vidually. I  have  often  found  that  plants  dibbled 
out  early  to  secure  large  spikes  the  following  year 
suffer  appreciably  from  damp,  especially  after  snow- 
falls, in  the  winter,  whilst  late-sown  plants  have 
proved  to  be  too  small  to  bloom  and  have  developed 
into  huge  tutts  of  leafage.  I  do  not  think  that 
such  troubles  are  found  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
light  and  porous.  I  prefer  to  sec  Foxgloves  in 
woods  or  amidst  natural  surroundings,  and  there 
they  find  protection  from  excessive  moisture.  But 
a  number  of  fine  plants  when  in  bloom  arc  by  no 


means  to  be  despised  in  any  garden.  There  has 
lately  broken  a  dwarf  strain,  the  spikes  com- 
mencing to  bloom  about  10  inches  from  the  ground 
and  rising  up  to  about  3  feet  in  height.  On  these 
the  flowers,  though  fine  and  richly  marked  or 
spotted,  are  densely  set.  They  look  very  effective 
as  front  row  flowers  for  those  of  the  taller  strain. 
The  prettiest  hues  in  the  Foxglove  are  pure  white, 
pink,  and  deep  red,  all  being  richly  spotted  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  flower.  Some  prefer  pure  self 
flowers,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  spotted  flowers  are 
best,  and  the  blooms  are  finer  as  well  as  more 
varied. — A.  D. 


THE  PENTSTEIVION. 

This  is  really  a  handsome  autumn-flowering 
plant  if  we  take  the  garden  varieties  only  that 
have  been  produced  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years.  There  are  few  more  useful  plants,  either 
for  producing  cut  fl(jwers  or  for  the  adornment 
of  the  flower  borders  after  the  more  tender  sub- 
jects have  been  destroyed  by  the  early  frosts. 
At  such   a  time  the  Pentstemon  holds   up  its 


Pentstemon  gentiauoides  (Hartwogi). 

head  bravely,  defying  the  inclement  weather. 
We  niay  well  ask,  Whence  came  our  beautiful 
garden  varieties  /  We  cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion positively.  It  is  rather  more  than  half  a 
century  since  P.  Hartwegi  (.syn.,  gentianoidcs) 
was  introduced.  Tlie  distinguished  travellers 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  found  it  in  Mexico, 
on  the  mountain  of  Toluco,  at  an  elevation  of 
11,500  feet,  near  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
It  was  stated  to  Ije  quite  hardy  when  first 
introduced,  and  also  easily  propagated  from 
seeds  and  cuttings.  The  remark  that  it  was 
easily  propagated  from  seeds  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  this  method  was  frequently 
adopted,  and  by  a  comparison  of  our  present 
garden  varieties  with  the  original  species  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  no  hyliriilisation  has 
taken  place  between  distinct  species  of  the  Pent- 
stemon, but  that  they  are  merely  seminal  pro- 


ductions from  the  one  species.  Besides  the 
greatly  improved  form  of  the  flowers  and  habit 
of  the  plants  in  the  garden  varieties,  the  varia- 
tion of  colour  from  the  original  reddish-purple 
species  is  very  remarkable,  but  only  such  as 
would  naturally  result  from  selections  of  seed- 
lings. Many  of  them  are  much  paler  in  colour 
than  the  original  ;  some,  in  fact,  are  almost 
white.  There  were  many  beautiful  Pentstemons 
introduced  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  this 
time  by  Douglas,  who  was  travelling  in  North 
America  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but  it  is  ratlior  remarkable  that  many  of  them 
have  not  a  tendency  to  vary  from  seeds,  and 
few  of  them  have  such  vigorous  constitutions  as 
P.  Hartwegi.  Before  adding  a  few  useful  cul- 
tural remarks  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  sijecies  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas  in 
1827,  and  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  society 
at  Chiswick. 

P.  SPEC'I0SD.S. — This  has  blue  flowers  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful.  It  was  found  by  tliat  per- 
severing traveller  on  the  banks  of  the  Spokan  River, 
in  North-west  America.  It  throws  up  a  great  num- 
ber of  flowering  stems,  which  are  crowded  with  sky- 
blue  flowers,  varying  to  red. 

P.GLANDULOSUS. — Found  in  the  "rocky  channels 
of  mountain  torrents  in  the  Rocky  Mountains." 
The  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  and  closely  produced 
on  stout,  upright  stems. 

P.  TEiriiYLLUS,  also  sent  over  in  1827,  was  found 
growing  "  on  decomposed  dry  granite,  or  schist 
rocks,  on  the  Blue  Mountains."  It  is  a  slender- 
growing  plant  with  pale  rose-coloured  flowers  and 
dark  veins. 

P.  CONFEETUS  is  a  very  distinct  species  with 
erect  stems,  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  the  flowers  of 
small  size,  pale  yellow,  and  produced  in  whorls. 

P.  DIPFUSUS. — Found  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  abundantly."  It  flowered  most  freely 
in  the  gardens  from  June  until  its  growth  was  ar- 
rested by  frost.  The  flowers  are  purple,  closely  pro- 
duced, and  form  an  elegant  spike. 

P.  RiCHAEDSONi. — Found  "  growing  on  bare,  dry 
rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  and  its 
branches."  It  flowered  at  Chiswick  on  peat  borders 
with  American  plants.  It  is  a  handsome  species 
with  purple  flowers. 

In  182!)  Dr.  Lindley  noted  all  the  above  as 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Chiswick,  besides  the  following 
also  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  :  P.  Scouleri, 
P.  ovatus,  P.  acuminatus,  P.  venustns,  P. 
pruinosus,  P.  deustus,  P.  attenuatus.  This  is 
evidence  of  how  much  we  were  indebted  to  the 
society  sixty  yeai's  ag(j  for  the  introduction  of 
new  plants. 

Now  as  to  the  first,  tlie  garden  varieties  can 
be  freely  raised  from  seeds  and  by  cuttings.  If 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  heat  early  in  the  year 
they  will  grow  into  flowering  plants  tlie  follow- 
ing summer  and  autumn,  and  they  make 
stronger  plants  than  those  produced  from  cut- 
tings. 1  find  a  good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  is 
late  in  the  autumn,  say  tlie  end  of  September 
or  early  in  October.  They  may  be  planted  in 
sandy  soil,  and  be  covered  with  hand-glafses 
during  the  winter.  They  will  produce  roots 
very  soon,  and  should  remain  i)rt>tected  by  the 
glasses  until  the  spring,  when  they  may  be 
moved  a  little  further  apart,  and  afterwards 
planted  where  they  are  to  flower  in  April  or 
May.  We  rather  ei'r  in  planting  out  too  early 
in  the  spring  even  such  hardy  plants  as  the 
Pentstemon  that  have  been  wintered  under  glass. 
March  is  a  fickle  month,  and  one  cannot  tell 
what  may  bap]5en.  I  planted  out  our  entire 
collection  of  Pansies  early  in  March  this  year, 
and  they  have  been  quite  spoiled  for  an  early 
and  good  bloom  by  an  intense  frost  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  their  jilanting  out.  The 
thermometer  fell  to  10"  Fahr.     I  do  not  plant 
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out  our  Pentsteraons  early  in  the  year,  because 
tlie  best  bloom  is  wanted  iu  September  and  Oc- 
tober. I  intend  to  plant  them  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  Tidips  when  these  have  been 
taken  up.  The  rich  soil  of  the  Tulip  beds  is  suit- 
able for  all  classes  of  florists'  flowers  ;  indeed, 
it  is  a  good  change  for  the  Tulips  to  alternate 
them  with  Carnations  and  Picotees.  The  latter 
are  removed  in  the  autumn  in  time  enough  to 
prepare  the  beds  for  the  Tulips  the  following 
season.  I  plant  seedling  Carnations  now  on 
the  Tulip  beds,  and  these  flower  freely  next 
year.  One  neces.sary  part  of  the  culture  of  late 
flowering  Pentstemons  is  the  removal  of  the 
seed-pods,  as  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  they 
exhaust  the  plants,  and  the  blooming  soarion 
will  be  much  restricted.  J.  Douolah. 


Dianthus  Grievei.  —  This  hybrid  Pink,  now 
flowerhig  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  has,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  dwarf  alpine  species,  few  equals  in 
this  large  and  generally  ornamental  genus.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  D.  alpinus  and  D.  bar- 
batus,  and  its  habit,  mode  of  flowering,  and  other 
characters  clearly  point  to  some  such  parentage. 
In  height  it  is  intermediate  between  the  two  species, 
the  flowers  almost  as  large  as  those  of  D.  alpinus, 
with  -the  huge  heads  of  D.  barbatus.  The  flowers 
vary  in  colour  from  the  deep  rose-purple  of  the 
dwarfer  parent  to  the  almost  white  or  pale  pink  of 
the  other.  As  a  rock  plant,  both  for  compact 
habit  and  freedom  of  flowering,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  cultivated  forms,  growing  freely  in 
almost  any  soil.  It  may  be  readily  increased  either 
by  division  or  cuttings.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement  on  either  of  its  parents,  for  the 
rockery  at  any  rate,  as  it  has  neither  the  ungainly 
habit  of  the  one  nor  the  shy-flowering  propensity  of 
the  other. — K. 

Seedling'  border  Pinks. — Those  who  have  to 
furnish  for  various  purposes  large  quantities  of  cut 
flowers,  especially  sweet-scented  ones,  may  do  worse 
than  raise  a  batch  of  seedling  border  Pinks.  I  am 
careful  to  refer  to  the  commoner  varieties  or  strains 
as  border  Pinks,  because  they  differ  very  much 
from  the  pure  delicately  constitutioned  laced  or 
show  v.arieties,  which  would  hardly  do  to  furnish 
flowers  for  cutting,  and  would  lack  those  more 
decided  hues  found  in  the  border  section.  Of  course, 
from  out  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  there  will  be  many 
producing  only  single  flowers.  These  are  pretty, 
and  being  sweet  also  may  not  be  desired  for  cutting 
Still  with  a  fair  proportion  of  doubles,  the  singles 
may  be  jaulled  and  destroyed.  Seedling  Pinks  are 
invariably  very  robust  growers,  and  soon  cover  the 
ground.  Some  of  them  stand  rough  usage,  bearing 
well  the  treatment  usually  accorded  by  the  market 
grower  to  the  common  white  and  pink  forms,  which 
are  lifted,  pulled  to  pieces,  replanted  deeply,  and 
expected  to  root  freely  as  they  do  with  rapidity. 
But  these,  too,  good  as  they  are,  afford  poor  range 
of  colour.  Even  the  popular  Mrs.  Sinkins  is  a  white 
only,  and  it  is  rather  in  the  direction  of  darker  hues 
to  which  it  is  desirable  attention  should  be  given. 
In  a  batch  of  seedlings,  many  of  the  double  flowers, 
though  not  large  nor  densely  petalled,  are  of  richer 
hues,  and  really  furnish  a  remarkable  quantity  of 
flowers  for  cutting.  The  Anne  Boleyn  forms  all  give 
fine  flowers,  are  mostly  rather  dwarf,  and  very  free 
as  well  as  sweetly  perfumed.  The  best  kinds  may 
be  readily  increased  by  putting  in  pipings  thickly 
under  hand-lights  or  frames  now.  These  will  give 
an  abundance  of  strong  plants  in  the  autumn. — 
A.  D. 


valuable  plant  for  cdgiuf^  if  plauted  in  rough  posi- 
tions or  placed  to  cover  large  stones.  Withiu  sight  of 
where  I  write  is  a  border  of  stones  instead  of  a  Bos 
edging.  This  Viola  is  planted  so  as  to  grow  up  between 
these  stones,  and  at  the  present  time  the  plants  are  a 
mass  of  bloom,  quite  hiding  the  stones. — Dorset. 

New  Margaret  Carnations. — I  notice  that  a 
northern  seed  firm  is  offering  the  above,  which  they 
describe  as  "  a  wonderful  strain  of  perpetual 
flowering  Carnations,"  and  they  state  it  has  the  re- 
markable quality  of  blooming  in  the  fourth  month 
from  the  time  of  sowing.  This  is  to  me  a  new  fea- 
ture in  perpetual  Carnations,  and  if  any  reader  of 
The  Gaeden  has  had  experience  of  this  strain,  I 
shall  be  glad  if  they  will  record  it.  There  is  an 
additional  value  in  the  strain,  as  it  is  stated  that 
eighty  in  every  hundred  seedlings  produce 
double  flowers.  One  would  think  the  description 
applied  to  the  annual  Dianthuses  ;  but  then  "per- 
petual flowering  "  is  used. — R.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


A  fine  Eamondia. — Mr.  Burhidge  sends  us  a 
plujtograph  by  (in_H'iiwood  Pirn,  F.L.S.,  of  a  tine  plant 
of  this  iu  tlie  College  Garden,  Dublin,  bearing  one 
hundred  flowers. 

Viola  cornuta. — This  is  an  old  plant,  but  never- 
theless a  useful  one  for  many  purposes.  It  camiot 
claim  admiration  for  its  large  size,  nor  for  its  long 
blooming  period,  hut  what  it  lacks  in  these  two  jioints 
it  gains  in  profusion  of  hloom  and  hardiuess.     It  is  a 


CARNATIONS. 
Those  that  have  been  planted  out  since  last 
autumn  promise  a  display  that  will  surpass  that  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Our  plants  were  never 
stronger,  and  had  we  not  duplicates  for  stock  of 
some  kinds  in  the  nursery  we  should  almost  lament 
their  great  strength,  as  many  of  our  finest  plants 
have  not  a  single  shoot  upon  them  for  layering,  the 
excess  of  vigour,  the  result  of  last  autumn's  early 
planting  in  good  soil,  having  forced  not  only  the 
terminal  bud,  but  all  the  side  shoots  into  the  pro- 
duction of  a  flower.  Wliere  Carnations  are  grown 
in  quantity  there  is  much  labour  attached  to 
them,  especially  'in  supporting  the  flower-.spikes. 
Various  means  of  lessening  this  labour  have  been 
suggested  and  several  experiments  tried,  but  after 
all  nothing  is  better  than  a  neat  stick,  and  in 
woody  districts,  such  as  ours,  where  we  can  obtain 
an  abundance  of  Hazel  suckers  of  the  thickness  of 
an  ordinary  lead  pencil  and  about  4  feet  in  length, 
nothing  better  could  be  desired.  To  such  a  stake 
it  is  possible  to  loosely  tie  the  shoots,  and  it  will 
easily  support  several  flower-spikes,  whilst  being 
hardly  visible  itself.  We  stake  as  soon  as  the  spike 
needs  support,  but  leave  the  stick  its  full  length 
until  the  flower-spike  has  reached  its  extreme 
height  and  the  bud  is  showing  colour.  After  this 
all  the  sticks  are  shortened  to  just  below  the  bud, 
and  the  final  tying  is  given.  Hazel  branches  placed 
among  the  flower-spikes  have  been  recomjuended, 
and  the  plan  answers  with  seedling  Carnations  ad- 
mirably. But  with  fine  selfs,  whose  flower-spikes 
attain  nearly  4  feet  in  length,  and  we  have  several 
such,  the  twigs  are  of  no  use,  as  so  many  branches 
are  required  for  tlie  purpose,  and  there  is  more 
wood  to  be  seen  than  Carnations.  It  is  with  such 
kinds  that  the  advantages  of  the  neat  stake  are 
apparent.  A  stake  with  its  own  bark  upon  it  is 
least  seen,  and  is  preferable  to  planed  or  green 
painted  deal  stakes. 

Should  the  present  warm  weather  continue,  the 
flowering  season,  as  well  as  being  a  good  one, 
promises  to  be  early,  but  the  successional  spikes 
from  the  side  shoots  wiU  materially  prolong  it,  and 
the  flowers  upon  those  shoots  are  almost  as  good  as 
those  of  the  terminal  shoots.  All  the  above  relates 
to  fine,  vigorous,  hardy  selfs,  but  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  charming  sweet-scented  Cloves,  it  is 
only  to  tell  a  similar  tale  to  that  told  by  "  Caledoni- 
cus  "  in  The  GAltnEx,  June  7  (p.  531).  Our  Cloves 
have  all  perished  by  disease.  Moreover,  this  experi- 
ence of  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  same  in  two 
gardens  widely  separated,  on  two  soils  of  a  diverse 
character,  the  one  heavy,  the  other  light.  Whatisthis 
disease  that  decimates,  in  fact  eradicates  our  tufts 
and  young  plants  before  they  can  grow  into  tufts! 
It  comes  as  a  spot  in  the  leaf  and  extends,  the  stem 
decays,  the  plant  withers  up.  Last  spring  I  planted 
fifty  plants  of  the  old  crimson  Clove  in  good  loam. 
They  were  strong  healthy  pieces  with  no  trace  of 
disease,  but  many  perished  outright ;  some  produced 
a  few  weak  flowers,  and  others  made  a  few  fresh 
and  apparently  healthy  shoots.  These  were  layered  ; 
they  rooted,  made  good  plants,  and  we  managed  to 
obtain  about  fifty.  They  were  potted  up,  as  being 
so  short  in  the  stem  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to 


plant  them  in  the  open,  as  the  first  thaw  after  a 
frost  would  have  thrown  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  But  potting  and  a  cold  frame  without 
coddling  were  of  no  avail ;  one  by  one  they 
sickened  and  died,  and  by  planting  time  in  spring 
not  one  remained.  Yet  in  the  same  bed  on  either 
side  the  Cloves,  self  Carnations  grew,  flowered, 
made  good  layers,  and  some  were  potted  up  and 
placed  in  the  same  frame,  5'et  they  had  no  disease. 
But  some  of  the  layers  of  these  Carnations  were 
planted  where  the  Cloves  had  been  after  fresh  pre- 
paration of  the  ground,  and  although  they  wintered 
safely  and  looked  healthy  in  spring,  their  present 
appearance  shows  it  was  not  wise  to  place  them 
there.  Although  they  are  going  to  flower  there 
are  no  shoots,  ami  will  not  be,  as  disease  has  carried 
off  the  ground  foliage,  and  is  preventing  the  forma- 
tion and  healthy  growth  of  fresh  grass. 

This  disease  is  not  entirely  confined  to  Cloves, 
because  some  Carnations  seem  particularly  liable 
to  it,  and  I  dug  up  and  threw  away  all  I  had  of 
one  sweet  free-flowering  self  on  that  account. 
Another  kind  that  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  was  last 
autumn  badly  infected  with  the  same  spot.  I 
planted  out  half  the  layers  and  potted  up  the 
rest.  Those  planted  were  cut  over  closely  with  a 
knife  right  down  to  the  crown,  and  they  made  a 
fresh  and  healthy  growth.  Those  potted  up  were 
kept  picked  over,  and  so  closely  that  at  one  time 
they  had  not  a  whole  leaf  upon  them.  They,  too, 
grew  away  freely,  and  in  April  were  planted 
with  the  others.  All  are  now  strong,  with 
promise  of  abundant  blossom.  In  wet  sea- 
sons this  spot  is  more  prevalent  and  destructive, 
but  in  any  season  the  Cloves  seem  to  suffer.  The 
Cloves,  unlike  most  of  the  Carnations,  need  not 
be  annually  layered,  as  they  will  spread  into  great 
healthy  tufts,  such  as  one  may  see  in  the  Em- 
bankment Gardens,  and  which  have  been  often 
mentioned  in  The  Gaeden.  Yet  we,  with  a  better 
soil  and  climate,  fail  to  produce  a  flowering  plant, 
much  less  a  tuft,  and  I,  like  "  Caledonicus,"  can 
only  ask,  Why  ?  If  this  spot  is  a  fungoid  disease, 
eating  into  and  destroying  the  tissues,  cannot 
those  who  examine  and  study  such  things  come 
to  our  aid,  and  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
show  how  its  ravages  may  be  arrested,  and  its 
destruction  brouglit  about,  or  even  its  effect  miti- 
gated by  the  application  of  some  one  of  the  many 
things  now  in  use  which  prove  so  useful  in  com- 
bating other  diseases,  destroying  insect  pests,  and 
keeping  the  plants  we  cherish  and  admire  in 
vigorous  health  ?  A.  H. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse.  —  Kalosanthes.  —  There  are  no 
plants  so  much  influenced  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers  by  the  treatment  they  receive  as  Kalosan- 
thes. As  soon  as  the  first  florets  are  about  to  un- 
fold, a  place  should  be  selected  in  the  open  air 
where  the  plants  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  in 
the  middle  of  the  day;  during  tlie  morning  and 
again  towards  evening  the  sun  will  benefit  them, 
but  full  exposure  often  turns  the  leaves  an  objec- 
tionable colour.  When  the  flowers  are  fully  ex- 
panded the  plants  can  be  moved  to  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  and  should  have  plenty  of  air  with 
a  little  shade  when  the  weather  is  bright.  Those 
that  are  intended  to  bloom  next  year  should  now 
be  turned  out  of  doors  in  an  open  situation  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
September,  according  to  the  locality.  It  is  not 
well  to  expose  them  to  danger  of  frosty  nights.  If 
the  growth  is  not  well  matured  in  the  way  named, 
f  jw  of  the  varieties  can  be  depended  on  to  produce 
a  full,  even  crop  of  flowers.  Plants  that  were 
struck  a  year  ago,  if  not  already  in  the  pots  they 
are  to  remain  in  until  they  have  bloomed  next  sum- 
mer, should  at  once  be  put  into  them;  7-inch  pots 
will  in  most  cases  be  large  enough  for  plants  of  the 
age  in  question ;  older  examples  should  liave  pro- 
portionately more  room. 

Pleeoma    elegans. —  Plants    that    have    been 
given  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment  will  now  be 
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showing  bloom,  and  may  be  placed  out  of  doors 
until  the  iirst  flowers  are  open,  after  which  they 
will  do  good  service  in  a  conservatory,  greenhouse, 
or  a  verandah  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  tlie 
sun.  Whilst  the  plants  are  out  of  doors  they  should 
be  stood  at  the  north  side  of  a  tree,  heJge,  or  wall 
that  will  keep  them  from  the  sun,  .e.^cept  in  the 
early  morning  and  evening.  This  is  r.ccessary,  as 
the  leaves,  except  when  slowly  inured  to  the  sun, 
are  apt  to  be  injured  by  it. 

PLEnoMAS— YOCNG  STOCK.— Youn;.;  plants  in- 
tended to  flower  next  year  should  now  bo  moved  to 
.the  pots  in  which  tliey  are  to  bloom  so  that  the 
plants  may  have  time  to  get  fully  established 
before  tlie  end  of  the  'growing  season.  This 
I'leroma  is  a  free  grower  and  roots  very  freely. 
Plants  that  are  now  in  S-inch  or  11-inch  pots  may 
be  put  into  others  3  inches  larger.  Loam  of  good 
quality  and  with  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  it, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  added,  suits  this 
plant,  though  it  will  succeed  in  peat,  in  which, 
however,  it  does  not  always  flower  so  freely.  After 
potting,  keep  the  plants  indoors  for  two  or  three 
weeks  with  a  thin  shade  over  them;  this  it  is 
necessary  to  use  in  summer.  TLcy  shouhl  then  be 
stood  out  of  doors,  selecting  a  place  where  they 
will  not  be  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Small  plants  for  table  decoeation.— In 
preparing  stock  of  this  kind  first  select  plants  with 
light  and  elegant  foliage  and  a  spare  habit  of 
growth ;  bushy  subjects  dense  in  growth  never  look 
well.  Single-stemmed  examples  should  alone  be 
used,  such  as  the  narrow-leaved  Crotons,  Ai'alias, 
Grevillea  robusta,  Lomatia  elegantissima  and  L. 
silaifolia,  and  Palms,  as  C'ocos  Weddelliana,  Chama^- 
dorea  grarainifoUa,  and  Gejnoma  gracilis,  may  all 
be  included  amongst  tl:e  best  and  most  effective 
things  that  can  be  used  for  either  table  or  room 
decoration  generally.  As  a  rule,  green-  leaved 
plants  are  preferable;  to  variegated  kinds,  but  where 
the  latter  are  used  the  brighter-coloured  they  are 
the  better. 

CeotO'S. — Of  these,  only  shoots  that  are  well 
coloured  should  be  chosen.  Now,  when  the  plants 
have  had  time  to  make  a  considerable  amount  of 
growth,  where  well  managed  they  will  have  plenty 
of  the  leading  shoots  in  proper  condition.  Larger 
cuttings  of  Crotons  may  be  struck  than  of  many 
things.  If  put  singly  into  smpU  pots  half  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  sifted  loam  and  sand,  the  top  all  sand, 
they  may  remain  in  the  cutting  pots  until  the  roots 
have  made  much  progress,  when  they  can  be  moved 
into  larger  pots  without  any  disturbance,  and,  if 
kept  moving,  will  be  large  enough  for  use  in  a  short 
time. 

Deac^nas. — Only  the  narrow-leaved  sorts  of 
the  stove  varieties  of  Dracsna  should  be  used,  the 
broad-leaved  kinds  being  too  heavy  for  the  purpose. 
Dracsnas  take  longer  to  grow  to  the  requisite  size 
than  the  Crotons.  Even  the  tops  when  struck  take 
a  year  or  more  before  they  attain  sufiicient  size. 
For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  always  have 
enough  plants  coming  on  to  afford  the  requisite 
supply,  e.-pecially  when  cuttings  made  from  the 
old  stems  are  used.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these 
take  a  longer  time  to  grow  than  the  tops.  Tall 
plant  i  that  have  lost  their  lower  leaves  should  be 
heada.i  down  to  within  2  inches  of  the  bottom.  The 
stems  may  be  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  inserted  in  pots  or  pans  filled  with  sand ; 
in  a  brisk  stove  heat  they  will  soon  root  and  make 
top  growth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confine  these 
stem  cuttings  under  propagating  glasses  or  in  a 
cutting  box.  But  cuttings  made  of  the  tops  of  the 
Ijlants  must  be  kept  close,  or  they  will  lose  their 
leaves.  In  all  cases  where  Dracaenas  are  headed 
down,  the  thick  fleshy  extremities  of  the  roots 
■wliich  extend  downwards  should  be  removed.  Pre- 
serve nil  the  thin  roots  which  are  attached  to  them 
and  treat  as  advised  for  the  stem  cuttings.  Insert 
ther.i  with  the  blunt  buds  at  their  extremities  just 
visible  above  the  soO,  that  is,  in  a  reverse  position 
to  that  which  they  were  in  whilst  attached  to  the 
old  plants.  By  a  daily  use  of  the  syringe,  if  care 
is  taken  to  direct  the  water  in  a  w'ay  that  it  will 
reach  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
thrips  and  other  insects  will   not  obtain  a  lodg- 


ment.    Dracaenas,  unlike  Crotons,  must  be  shaded 
regularly  in  bright  weather. 

Aealias. — Of  these,  the  most  slender-leaved 
sorts,  such  as  A.  A'eitchi  and  A.  elegantissima,  are 
the  best  adapted  for  table  use,  and  also  for  any 
arrangements  in  which  small,  fine-toliaged  plants 
are  required.  They  strike  readily  from  cuttings 
made  of  the  tops  and  the  portion  of  stem  that  has 
not  got  too  hardened.  A  couple  of  joints  to  each 
cutting  made  from  the  stems  is  sufficient,  retaining 
the  leaf  attached  to  the  upper  joint.  Confined  and 
kept  moderately  moist  in  a  brisk  heat,  the  cuttings 
will  quickly  strike.  Dispense  with  the  glasses  as  soon 
as  sufficient  roots  are  formed  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  flagging,  and  when  a  little  top-growth  has 
been  made  put  the  plants  into  3-inch  pots, using  peat 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  sand  added.  The  old 
stools,  if  well  cared  for,  will  break  and  produce 
young  shoots,  which,  if  taken  off  with  a  heel  when 
they  are  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  long,  will  strike 
without  any  difficulty. 

Grevillea  robusta. — This  quick-growing  and 
elegant-habited  plant  should  be  raised  from  seed 
annually.  Plants  that  have  been  raised  from  seed 
sown  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  should  by  this 
time  want  moving  into  4- inch  or  6-inch  pots,  which 
will  be  large  enough  for  them  this  summer,  and  if 
only  wanted  for  table  decoration  are  as  large  as 
will  be  necessary. 

PandanTjS. — Amongst  these  there  are  several 
useful  in  a  small  state  for  table  and  room  decora- 
tion. Of  the  variegated  sorts,  P.  variegatus  and  P- 
Veitchi  are  both  established  favourites.  In  the 
green-leaved  kinds  P.  Yandermeerschi  and  P.  ele- 
gantissimus  are  extremely  elegant,  their  gracefully 
curved  leaves  giving  the  plants  a  distinct  appear- 
ance. The  variegated  sorts  produce  suckers  freely 
after  the  plants  get  large  and  strong.  Some  of  the 
suckers  often  come  green  ;  these  should  not  be  used 
for  propagation,  as  they  seldom  attain  sufficient 
colour  to  be  worth  growing ;  whereas  the  suckers 
that  have  enough  of  the  white  colour  in  their  leaves 
mostly  retain  it.  It  is  better  not  to  take  the  suckers 
off  until  they  have  attained  a  moderate  size  and 
have  formed  some  roots  at  their  base.  Put  them 
singly  into  pots  sufficiently  large  to  hold  them,  strip- 
pingafewof  the  bottom  leaves  off.  A  mixture  of  loam 
and  sand  is  the  best  to  pot  them  in  at  first.  They 
should  have  a  brisk  heat,  but  not  be  kept  too  close 
or  tlie  stems  may  decay.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have 
made  some  progress  stand  the  plants  close  to  the 
glass  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn  and  to  get 
them  strong  enough  to  bear  a  lower  temperature. 
The  green  kinds  require  treating  similarly,  but 
they  do  not  produce  suckers  so  freely  as  the  varie- 
gated sorts,  and  consequently  are  less  common. 
T.  B. 

FKUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Early  Grapes. 
Houses  in  which  all  the  Grapes  are  quite  ripe 
must  be  very  freely  ventilated  and  possibly  shaded 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  bright 
days.  The  syringe,  too,  must  be  freely  used  upon 
the  foliage  as  the  Vines  are  cleared,  not  only  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  healthy,  but  also  to  induce  a 
break  of  laterals  as  safety-valves  to  the  main  buds. 
Other  parts  of  the  house,  including  the  walls  and 
the  floors,  may  be  regularly  damped,  as  Grapes  at 
this  season  require  more  moisture  than  would  be 
good  for  them  later  on. 

Planting  i/otinu  Vines. — If  the  removal  of  old 
Yines  is  contemplated  the  relics  of  the  crop  may 
be  cut  and  bottled,  as  the  young  ones  struck  this 
spring  should  be  in  their  places  by  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  Preparations  for  these  include  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  inside  border,  cor- 
rection of  the  drainage,  and  the  formation  of  a 
ridge  of  compost  along  the  front  from  3  feet  to  4 
feet  in  width.  This  compost  may  be  got  ready  in 
advance,  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  and  when  fairly  dry  and  wann 
it  must  be  packed  up  with  steel  forks,  a  matter  of 
6  inches  being  allowed  for  settling  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  best  Yines  for  summer  planting  are 
those  which  have  been  struck  on  square  sods  of 
turf,  as  the  roots  radiate  in  the  way  they  should  go, 


and  if  carefully  moved  with  a  tan  fork,  lightly 
covered  with  diy  compost,  and  settled  with  warm 
water  they  never  feel  the  check.  These,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  must  be  prepared  on  the  premises 
and  well  they  repay  ythe  trouble,  as  home-struck 
Yines  always  start  better  than  those  obtained  from 
a  nursery,  and  invariably  make  the  finest  canes.  If 
the  Vines  have  been  struck  and  grown  in  pots,  the 
balls  should  be  gently  crushed  in  the  hands  and 
the  points  of  the  coiling  roots  set  at  liberty  before 
they  are  let  into  the  border,  but  Yines  of  home 
propagation  very  seldom  do  so  well  from  pots  as 
they  do  from  turves,  while  trade  plants  from  very 
hot  houses  and  checked  in  transit  frequently 
remain  dormant  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Vines 
planted  in  June  will  bear  fruit  the  following  year  ; 
those  jilanted  in  July  might  do  so,  but  unless  very 
good  it  is  best  to  cut  them  down  in  January  and 
get  the  house  well  filled  with  fine  wood. 

Mid-seaM7i  Vines  upon  which  the  fruit  is  begin- 
ning to  colour  must  have  the  last  supply  of  tepid 
liquid,  an  excess  of  this  being  prejudicial  to  the 
flavour  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe.  More  water  will 
be  needed,  but  it  must  be  plain,  and  the  inside 
borders,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  well  mulched. 
Damp  this  regularly,  also  the  walls  and  floors,  and 
shut  up  quite  close  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
afternoon  to  swell  the  berries.  Ee-open  the  venti- 
lators about  8  o'clock,  keep  them  open  all  night, 
and  shut  them  up  again  when  the  floors  are  mois- 
tened the  following  morning.  Examine  each  buncli 
separately,  and  carefully  remove  a  few  of  the 
smallest  berries,  also  raise  the  shoulders  where 
they  show  a  tendency  to  binding.  Let  laterals 
grow,  as  they  help  the  colour  and  preserve  it  when 
secured,  but  keep  them  clear  of  the  glass,  other- 
wise they  will  impede  circulation,  hold  moisture, 
and  form  an  early  home  for  red  spider. 

Late  Vines. — Lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  thin- 
ning of  all  late  Grapes  to  a  close,  and  immediately 
this  is  finished  commence  a  regular  system  of  feed- 
ing with  warm  diluted  liquid  guano  and  soot  water 
as  often  as  the  roots  will  take  it  until  the  berries 
begin  to  change.  Also  increase  the  supply  of  fresh, 
but  well-worked  horse  manure  inside  and  mulch 
outside  if  the  weather  continues  dry.  This  will 
keep  the  roots  close  to  the  surface,  the  best  position 
for  doing  good  service  when  the  Grapes  begin  to 
colour.  Encourage  all  intermediate  laterals  by 
leaving  them  to  grow  up  towards  the  glass,  but 
check  the  strongest  by  tying  down  and  pinching 
out  the  points  wherever  there  is  room  for  a  few 
leaves.  Grapes  subject  to  scalding  must  now  be 
closely  watched,  especially  in  tempestuous  and  un- 
settled weather.  Scalding  can  hardly  be  called  a 
disease,  as  it  can  be  produced  or  prevented  at 
pleasure.  The  best  preventive  will  be  found  in 
keeping  the  house  and  pipes  warm  through  the 
night  with  top  air  for  letting  out  moisture,  and  by 
reducing  it  to  the  temperature  of  a  warm  gi-een- 
house  by  increased  ventilation  through  the  day. 
If  this  treatment  does  not  save  the  bunches  intact, 
provision  must  be  made  for  lifting  and  relaying  the 
roots,  as  scalding,  shanking,  sterility,  and  other 
functional  ailments  are  intensified,  if  not  origi- 
nated by  cold,  wet  compost  impervious  to  the  free 
passage  of  water,  solar  heat,  and  fresh  air. 

Peaches. 

When  the  fruit  is  cleared  off  the  trees  in  tlie 
earliest  house  they  must  be  well  watered  and  copi- 
ously hosed,  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly  after 
hot  days.  If  previously  well  managed,  the  pure 
element  will  keep  them  in  good  condition  ;  but, 
otherwise,  soapsuds  or  other  mild  insecticides  may 
be  necessary,  as  the  foliage  must  be  preserved. 
When  the  trees  are  clean,  cut  away  all  superfluous 
shoots,  regulate  those  retained  to  ripen  up,  syringe 
in  the  afternoon,  and  gradually  increase  the  supply 
of  fresh  air. 

Suecession  Iwnses  in  which  the  Peaches  are  ripen- 
ing must  be  kept  freely  ventilated,  great  care  being 
taken  that  rain  does  not  spot  the  fruit.  A  constant 
circulation  of  warm  air  is  essential  to  flavour  and 
colour,  and  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  and  the  full 
development  of  the  fruit.  To  this  end  syringe  all 
available  parts  of  the  trees,  especially  the  stems, 
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old  branches,  and  the  walls,  and  water  the  floors  on 
fine  bright  days.  Gatlier  fruit  early  in  the  morning. 
When  dry  and  cool,  lay  each  Peach  on  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper  and  convey  in  flat  padded  ))oxes  or 
baskets  to  the  airy  fruit  room  to  remain  undisturbed 
until  wanted  for  use. 

Late  hunses  will  now  do  quite  well  without  fire 
heat,  the  main  points  being  good  syringing  twice 
a  day,  copious  feeding,  and  a  profusion  of  fresh  air. 
Pinch  the  points  out  of  shoots  which  will  be  cut 
away  when  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Mount  all  that 
can  be  turned  ape.x  upwards  upon  spaall  pieces  of 
lath  and  follow  up  the  thinning  until  the  crop  is 
reduced  to  the  capabilities  of  the  trees. 

Fly,  unusually  troublesome  this  year,  must  be 
closely  watched,  and  the  first  curled  point  must  be 
the  signal  for  smoking  when  the  house  is  cool  and 
the  trees  quite  dry.  Numerous  mishaps  in  the  form 
of  scalding  after  fumigation  having  come  under 
notice,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the  cheap 
materials  now  so  abundantly  ofilered  are  deleterious, 
or  operators  are  more  careless  than  of  yore. 
Figs. 

Maintain  a  nice  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air 
until  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  picked,  but  do  not 
let  the  roots  want  for  fairly  .  liberal  supplies  of 
warm  liquid,  as  the  second  crop  will  now  be  well 
advanced.  Syringe  all  available  spaces  once  or 
twice  a  day  and  give  the  whole  of  the  trellis  a 
good  washing  as  often  as  maybe  practicable  after  the 
crop  has  been  closely  picked.  When  the  first  crop 
is  over  aid  the  second  by  good  top-dressing  and 
mulching,  syringing  twice  a  day,  and  closing  at  85° 
from  sun-heat  with  plenty  of  moisture.  Discon- 
tinue stopping,  unless  it  be  the  extra  strong  shoots, 
which  soon  become  robbers,  not  only  of  the  exist- 
ing crop,  but  of  the  young  growths,  which  wiU 
produce  the  earliest  Figs  next  spring. 
Cherries. 

Assuming  that  red  spider  has  increased  upon  the 
foliage  during  the  time  the  fruit  has  been  hanging, 
steps  must  be  taken  for  its  removal  immediately 
after  the  trees  are  cleared.  Trees  in  pots  may  be 
laid  on  their  sides  and  well  hosed,  or  being  badly 
affected  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  house  and 
plunged  where  they  are  to  remain  the  remainder  of 
the  summer.  If  root-dry,  soak  in  tubs  of  water 
before  plunging,  mulch,  and  never  allow  them  to 
feel  drought  until  they  have  finished  their  growth. 
Permanently  planted  and  trained  trees  should 
always  be  grown  under  portable  roofs,  as  the  lights 
can  be  removed  about  the  end  of  June,  when  the 
foliage  gets  the  full  benefit  of  dew  and  rain,  insects 
make  little  progress,  and  the  buds  do  not  get  too 
forward. 

Plums. 

Top-dress,  mulch,  and  feed  with  good  clarified 
liquid  until  the  fruit  becomes  transixarent  in  the 
skin.  Also  syringe  with  pure  soft  water,  wetting 
every  part  of  each  drupe,  timid  sprinkling  being 
the  cause  of  spotting,  sometimes  noticed  when 
the  crop  is  ripe.  Early  sorts  may  bo  turned  out 
of  doors  as  they  are  cleared,  not  only  for  their 
own  benefit,  but  also  to  the  advantage  of  later 
varieties  left  behind. 

Late  Cherries  and  late  Plums  will  make  perfect 
progress  in  cold  airy  houses,  that  is,  unhcated 
structures,  until  their  crops  are  ripe,  but  damp 
being  the  great  enemy,  the  grower  should  have 
fire-heat  to  fall  back  upon  in  time  of  need. 

W.  C. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cblebiac. — Those  who  have  prepared  plants  of 
any  variety  or  varieties,  for  there  are  several  quite 
distinct  and  good  improvements  on  the  old  Turnip- 
rooted  Celery,  ought  not  to  long  delay  getting  tliese 
finally  planted.  The  roots,  if  of  good  size,  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  during  the  winter,  as  they 
are  good  either  as  a  vegetable  or  for  flavouring 
soups.  Seeing  that  a  thick  or  bulbous  root  is  re- 
quired, and  not  a  mass  of  stalky  leaves,  it  is  unwise 
to  put  Celeriac  out  in  trenches,  the  proper  place  for 
it  being  the  surface  of  well-manured  and  not  too 
heavy  and  rough  soil.  The  ground  is  usually  freely 
manured  for  early  Cauliflowers,  and  as  these  are 
now  fast  being  cleared  off  in  most  southern  dis- 


tricts at  any  rate,  they  might  be  closely  followed 
by  Celeriac.  As  a  rule  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
clear  the  ground  of  rubbish  and  to  well  loosen  the 
surface  with  hoes  in  preference  to  digging.  Thus 
treated  the  planting  can  be  done  at  once,  and  the 
firm  root-run  is  conducive  to  sturdy  top-growth  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  good  bulbs.  The  ordinary 
variety  may  be  put  out  about  18  inches  apart  each 
way,  but  very  much  less  room  is  taken  up  by  the 
newer  Prague,  Erfurt,  and  Apple-rooted  forms. 
These  may  be  planted  from  12  inches  to  15  inches 
apart  each  way.  Move  the  plants  with  a  good 
ball  of  soU  and  roots,  fix  them  firmly  and  water  in. 
Also  give  water  occasionally  till  they  are  well  estab- 
lished, after  which  a  mulching  of  some  kind  will  do 
good. 

Exhibition  Caerots. — If  either  Nantes  Horn, 
Early  Gem,  Model,  or  Guerande  have  been  sown  on 
hot-beds  for  affording  an  early  supply  of  young 
roots,  very  clean  and  superior  samples  can  be  had 
later  on  for  exhibition  purposes.  When  drawing 
for  use  at  the  present  time  leave  a  few  of  those 
with  only  moderately  strong  tops,  these  usually 
forming  the  handsomest  and  best  coloured  roots,  at 
about  6  inches  apart  each  way.  When  the  bed  is 
sufficiently  cleared  give  a  good  watering  and  mulch 
with  short  Grass  from  the  mowing  machine.  In  this 
manner,  cleaner  and  in  other  respects  better  Car- 
rots can  be  obtained  than  are  often  possible  from 
the  beds  in  the  open  ground. 

The  Onion  maggot. — As  yet  I  have  discerned 
no  trace  of  the  much-to-be-dreaded  Onion  maggot, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  reasonably  anticipate  fur- 
ther immunity  from  attack.  As  a  rule  the  first 
batch  of  flies  hatch  and  escape  from  the  ground  in 
April,  and  the  maggots  resulting  from  the  eggs  de- 
posited by  them  on  the  stems  of  both  autumn  and 
spring-raised  Onions  commence  their  work  of  des- 
truction during  May,  though  more  often  than  not 
at  the  end  of  that  month.  It  being  too  late  to 
adopt  any  preventive  measures,  as  far  as  the  flies 
are  concerned,  all  that  can  and  ought  to  be  done  is 
to  frequently  go  over  the  beds  and  carefully  re- 
move any  plants  that  show  signs  of  flagging,  this 
being  the  work  of  the  maggot.  It  is  quite  useless 
to  leave  these  affected  plants,  and  if  they  are 
wholly  removed  and  burnt,  fewer  maggots  will  es- 
cape, and  as  a  consequence  fewer  flies  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance in  June  and  July,  this  being  the  time 
when  the  second  batcli  are  troublesome.  Syringing 
the  plants  with  petroleum  used  at  the  rate  of  2ozs. 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  keeping  this  well 
stirred  with  the  syringe  as  it  is  used,  will  do  much 
towards  keeping  off  the  flies  and  destroying  the 
eggs.  Now  is  the  time  to  commence  applying  this 
remedy. 

Mildew  on  Onions. — What  we  have  most  to 
dread  is  mildew,  this  also  being  the  case  in  other 
much  sheltered  gardens  with  clay  or  moisture-hold- 
ing subsoUs.  The  Tripoli  varieties,  both  autumn  and 
spring-sown,  are  the  most  liable  to  be  overrun  by  it, 
and  plants  once  infested  by  mildew  make  little  or 
no  further  progress,  the  bulbs  also  ripening  and 
keeping  badly.  Where  this  class  of  Onions  is 
thus  liable  to  mildew,  the  wisest  course  is  to  keep 
them  well  clear  of  the  more  valuable  spring-sown 
crops  of  keeping  varieties,  a  good  open  spot  being 
selected  for  Onions  generally.  The  best  remedy  at 
the  present  time  is  occasional  overhead  dustings 
of  newly-slaked  lime  with  a  little  soot  mixed  with 
it.  The  plants  ought  to  be  thoroughly  coated  with 
it.  In  the  case  of  spring-sown  beds  these  should 
be  gone  over  frequently,  and  any  plant  slightly 
affected  with  mildew  carefully  removed  and  des- 
troyed. If  a  plant  cannot  well  be  spared,  try  what 
can  be  done  by  removing  the  first  affected  leaf,  and 
dust  lime  freely  among  the  beds  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  the  mildew  spreading  badly. 

Summer  Spinach.  —  In  many  establishments 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  Spinach,  this  being 
especially  the  case  where  it  is  valued  on  account  of 
certain  medicinal  properties  it  is  said  to  possess. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  an 
all-the-year-round  supply  of  the  true  Spinach,  the 


New  Zealand  Spinach,  raised  or  put  out  1  yard 
apart  each  way  on  a  sunny  border,  will  yield  un- 
limited supplies  of  succulent  mildly  -  flavoured 
shoots,  this  species  revelling  in  hot  weather,  but  by 
some  it  is  considered  a  poor  substitute  for  the  true 
Spinach.  If  the  latter  must  be  had,  the  proper 
place  for  a  late  summer  crop  is  a  north  or  cool 
border,  this  being  manured,  dug,  and  pulverised 
well  in  advance  of  the  time  of  sowing.  The  sooner 
seed  is  sown  in  these  cool  positions  the  better,  and 
preference  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Victoria,  Mon- 
strous Viroflay,  or  other  large-leaved  long-standing 
forms. 

Winter  Spinach.^II  is  too  early  to  sow  seed  of 
the  winter  crops,  but  in  many  instances  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  ought  to  be  commenced 
now,  if  not  already  done.  There  should  in  all  cases 
be  good  time  allowed  for  the  ground  to  become 
thoroughly  sweetened,  while  if  the  soil  is  at  all 
heavy  there  is  still  greater  necessity  to  manure  and 
dig  it  early  in  order  to  get  it  finely  divided  at  seed- 
sowing  time.  We  usually  select  a  breadth  of  rather 
high  ground  and  which  has  been  previously  cropped 
with  late  Broccoli.  This  being  well  manured  and 
roughly  dug  up  now  will  soon  be  baked  by  sun- 
shine, and  if  a  soaking  rain  falls  in  July,  advantage 
is  taken  of  this  to  break  down  the  lumps  and  to 
make  the  first  sowing  of  seed.  The  crop  of  winter 
Spinach  is  a  most  important  one,  and  generally 
well  repays  for  any  extra  trouble  taken  with  it. 

Sowing  seeds  in  dry  weather. — At  this  time 
of  year  it  is  unwise  to  delay  seed-sowing  in  the 
hope  that  rainfall  may  simplify  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  ground.  If  the  soil  is  hard  and  lumpy 
this  ought  to  be  well  watered,  a  coarse  rose  being 
used  with  the  watering-pot  a  few  hours  in  advance 
of  fining  it  down.  Thus  treated  it  will  usually 
crumble  to  pieces  readily  and  the  seeds  can  be  got 
in  well.  Much  also  might  be  done  by  anticipating 
this  surface  dryness.  After  a  soaking  rain  all 
lumps  previously  dried  hard  by  sunshine  will  break 
down  readily  with  the  aid  of  coarse  rakes,  and  this 
should  be  done  whether  seed  is  to  be  sown  or  plants 
put  out  several  days  or  weeks  hence.  The  surface 
being  fine,  but  somewhat  dry,  drills  for  seed 
ought  to  be  well  watered,  the  seed  being  then 
sown  and  covered  with  fine  soil,  this  being  a  far 
better  plan  than  watering  after  the  seeds  are 
covered. 

Late  Peas.— A  few  dishes  of  late  Peas,  say, 
during  October  and  the  early  part  of  November  are 
always  much  appreciated,  and  but  for  the  birds, 
notably  sparrows  and  tomtits,  these  would  be  more 
often  forthcoming  than  they  are.  Early  frosts  have 
also  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  as  these  are  most 
severe  in  low,  damp  positions,  the  site  for  late  Peas 
ought  to  be  on  somewhat  high  ground,  while  if  the 
rows  are  well  isolated  they  are  less  likely  to  be  in- 
fested by  birds.  In  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
country  wrinkled-seeded  or  Marrow  Peas  may  be 
sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June  with  good  pros- 
pect of  their  doing  weD,  especially  it  they  are  kept 
well  sujjplied  with  water  when  in  a  young  state. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Magnum  Bonum,  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion, Latest  of  All,  Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth,  Sturdy 
and  Omega  are  all  suitable  for  present  sowing  in 
warm  localities,  while  in  colder  districts,  William  I., 
any  of  the  round-seeded  earlies,  and  the  dwarf 
Chelsea  Gem  and  William  Hurst  may  be  sown  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  few  late  dishes. 

Mushrooms.— Quite  recently  I  have  come  across 
two  beds  of  Mushrooms  only  just  coming  into  good 
bearing  order,  the  owners  being  very  anxious  to 
learn  what  was  best  to  be  done  to  them,  when  they 
should  be  watered,  and  how  to  prevent  the  Mush- 
rooms from  becoming  so  quickly  stocked  with 
maggots.  The  beds  were  made  in  sheds,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  in  these  and  similar  cases  is  to 
keep  them  as  cool;  as  possible  ;  not,  however,  by 
admitting  air,  but  rather  by  its  rigid  exclusion,  sun- 
shine on  the  roof,  if  slated  or  tiled,  being  also 
warded  off.  If  the  beds  are  at  all  dry  then  ought 
they  to  be  gently,  yet  thoroughly  moistened,  and  in 
any  case  a  thick  mulching  of  dry,  soft  litter  of 
some  kind  should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 


greatesrscarciI7beh4''duriiigThe"h^  ing  the  beds  both  cooi  and  moist.    The  old  stumps 

months   and   September.     A  dozen  plants   of  the  !  with  then:  roots  must  be  removed  when  the  Mush- 
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rooms  are   fit  to  use,  as  these  are    apt   to   decay 
very  quickly  and  spread  destruction  all  round. 

W.  I. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
TnE  Drill  Hall,  Victoria  Street,  was  filled  with  the 
flowers  of  the  season  on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  large  for  the  place.  The  great  attrac- 
tion was,  of  course,  the  Tea  Roses,  but  Preonies 
and  other  hardy  things  were  there  in  plenty. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following : — 

PHILiDELPHUa     MICEOPHYLLUS.  —  This     is,     of 

course,  not  new,  neither  is  it  old,  but  rare  in  culti- 
vation as  yet,  though  we  may  regard  it  as  the  gem 
of  its  race.  It  hails  from  New  Mexico,  and  is  a 
small  grower,  the  leaves  not  so  large  as  those  of  a 
Myrtle  and  the  stems  slender,  but  smothered  with 
white  flowers,  a  wreath  of  bloom,  exquisitely  lovely 
by  reason  of  the  graceful  bend  of  the  branches.  It 
may  be  tender  in  cold  northern  localities,  but  is 
hardy  in  the  south,  and  as  a  June-tlowering  shrub 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
t-'helsea. 

Saecopodium  Godseffianum. — This  is  a  pro" 
visional  name,  but  whatever  its  name  this  Sarco- 
podium  is  a  delightful  gem,  quaint,  yet  beautiful, 
and  richly  coloured,  though  it  seems  to  vary  in 
depth.  The  Sarcopodiums  are  close  allies  of  the 
Bulbophyllum,  and  by  some  grouped  with  them. 
This  species  has  the  true  Bulbophyllum  character. 
It  flowers  without  the  leaves,  and  from  the  base  of 
the  small  pseudo-bulb  comes  a  single  peduncle 
bearing  one  flower  of  fair  size  and  curiously 
coloured.  The  lip  is  hinged  so  slightly,  as  to  move  at 
the  least  touch  ;  but  the  most  striking  characteristic 
is  the  pointed  dorsal  sepal,  which  stands  quite  up- 
right, and  is  netted  over  with  very  deep  crimson 
lines  on  a  yellowish  ground,  this  yellow  colouring 
deepening  at  the  margin.  The  lower  sepals  are 
curved  like  the  horns  of  a  cow  and  crimson-brown 
in  colour,  while  the  petals  stand  out  at  right  angles. 
It  came  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Albans. 

L^LIO-C'ATTLETA  EXIMIA. — This  is  a  hybrid 
that  even  amongst  the  many  richly  coloured  forms 
of  Lsslia  and  Cattleya  in  cultivation  would  receive 
attention.  It  is  a  cross  between  C.  labiata  War- 
neri  and  Ljelia  purpurata,  and  the  result  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  with  no  loss  in  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  either  parent.  It  has  the  lip  of  the  La3lia, 
and  is  quite  2  inches  across,  wholly  of  the  deepest 
possible  purple  colouring,  relieved  by  a  few  streaks 
of  yellow,  and  yellow-crimson  in  the  throat ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  rich  rose  and  the  flower  com- 
pact in  form.    From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Epipheonitis  Veitchi. — Here  is  a  remarkable 
cross  between  two  distinct  genera,Epidendrum  and 
Sophronitis,  and  the  result  is  a  triumph  for  the  hy- 
bridist. The  pollen  parent  is  the  Epidendrum,  and 
we  have  a  dwarf  plant  with  flowers  that  resemble 
those  of  the  Epidendrum  in  form,  but  with  the 
intense  richness  in  colour  of  the  'Sophronitis.  The 
flowers  are  about  midway  between  the  two  in  size 
and  of  the  deepest  crimson,  but  yellow  in  the  centre 
of  the  lip,  where  there  are  three  stripes  of  the  same 
rich  colour.    From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana  (Cooke's  variety). — 
We  have  never  seen  a  more  beautifully  coloured 
variety  than  this.  The  plant  shown  by  Mr.  Culli- 
more,  gardener  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Cooke,  Kingston 
HiU,  carried  several  flowers,  all  of  the  same  delight- 
ful shade  of  lilac,  exquisitely  soft,  but  not  weak, 
the  only  other  colouring  being  in  the  lip,  where  at 
the  base  there  is  a  sufl'usion  of  white,  giving  way 
to  yellow  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat,  the  shades 
melting  one  into  the  other  ;  the  petals  are  broader 
than  the  sepals  and  frilled  at  the  margin.  The 
flower  is  bold  in  expression,  and  thoroughly  useful. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Masdevallia,  new  vaeiety.— It  would  not  be 


amiss  to  give  a  distinct  flower  like  this  a  name.  It  is 
quietly  and  nicely  coloured,  and  was  one  o£  several 
shown  by  Mr.  Sydney  t'ourtauld,  Dorking. 

L^lio-Cattlbta  Canham^.  —  Another  hybrid 
Cattleya,  not  so  fine  as  eximia.  It  is  a  cross  be- 
tween Cattleya  Mossiie  and  Lailia  purpurata,  and 
partakes  more  of  the  Cattleya  than  of  the  Laelia  cha- 
racter. The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  rose,  the  lip 
veined  with  purple,  frilled  and  very  pale  in  colour 
at  the  margin.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

DiSA  tbipbtaloides. — This  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed recently  in  The  Gaeden.  Shown  by  Sir 
Charles  Strickland. 

Campanula  peesicifolia  alba  geandifloea. 
— This  is  a  terrible  name  for  a  very  fine  form  of  the 
Peach-leaved  Bellflower.  A  splendid  mass  of  it 
came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  it 
will  be  found  described  in  "  Notes  of  the  Week." 

P^EONT  Beelioz. — A  showy  variety,  the  flower 
very  large,  full,  and  deep  crimson-purple  in  colour. 
From  Jlessrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

P.  Danbeeton. — Another  excellent  flower,  very 
double,  and  rose-magenta  in  colour,  with  the 
silvery  reverse  of  the  florets  showing.  From  Messrs. 
Paul  ct  Son. 

Ro.SE  J.  D.  Pawle. — It  is  impossible  to  judge 
of  a  new  Rose  from  a  few  blooms,  so  much  depends 
on  hardiness,  vigour,  and  freedom  of  flowering. 
This  has  very  large  flowers  of  a  deep  velvety  crim- 
son colour,  the  broad  outer  segments  being  more 
crimson  than  the  centre.  It  shows  the  "eye," 
which  is  a  fault.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Rose  Mks.  Paul. — A  seedling  Bourbon  variety 
of  good  colour,  displaying  shades  of  rose.  It  is  a 
very  full  flower,  the  outer  segments  rich  rose, 
passing  towards  the  inner  petals  to  a  pink  hue. 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Rose  Maechioness  op  Loene. — We  saw  this 
about  two  seasons  ago  on  the  plant,  and  then  con- 
sidered it  a  promising  variety.  It  has  fulfilled  its 
promise.  The  flowers  are  excellent  in  the  bud 
and  strong  in  colour,  but  not  of  the  kind  to  please 
everyone.  The  outer  segments  are  of  a  purplish 
shade,  this  giving  way  to  deep  crimson,  a  brilliant, 
but  somewhat  crude  contrast.  There  is  a  sweet 
fragrance,  and  all  the  essentials  for  a  good  garden 
Rose.  From  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross. 

Carnation  Pbide  of  Gebat  Beitain. — This  is 
a  seedling  variety  of  rich  promise.  It  has  an  un- 
usually strong  growth  and  very  large  flowers  of  a 
pure  self  yellow  colour,  very  full  and  handsome. 
When  the  plants  are  well  grown,  we  should  think 
the  flowers  would  approach  the  size  of  those  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison ;  there  is  every  sign  of  it. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Fry,  and  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

Rhododendeon  Ajax,  one  of  the  Javanese  hy- 
brid greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  is  a  very  beautiful 
flower,  of  a  distinct  and  charming  salmon  shade. 
The  florets  reflex  back  slightly,  thus  showing  off 
their  colour  and  massiveness.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Begonia,  tubeeous.  Miss  Eastwood.— An  ex- 
cellent double-flowered  variety,  very  full  and  of  a 
beautiful  rose  shade.  From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons. 

Pelaegonium  Midsummee. — A  zonal  variety, 
carrying  a  fine  truss  of  flowers,  the  individual  pips 
large  and  pink  in  colour,  but  deep  salmon  in  tlie 
centre.  From  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons, 
Chilwell. 

Haedy  flowees  were  shown  in  large  numbers. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Broxbourne,  exhibited  a  rich 
collection,  comprising  for  the  most  part  Pa:onies, 
the  majority  being  of  quite  a  dwarf  habit,  scarcely 
rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  2  feet.  A  few  of 
the  finest  besides  those  certificated  were  Alice  de 
Julvecourt,  white,  very  full;  Rosamond,  brilliant 
rose,  double ;  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  a  charming 
flower,  white,  with  yellow  shading  in  the  centre ; 
La  Perle,  dark  rose;  Felix  Crousse,  brilliant  crim- 
son; M.  Rousselon,  very  dark  pink;  and  Taglioni, 
rich    crimson-purple.     Gaillardias,    the    sulphur- 


coloured  Cephalaria  alpina.  Delphiniums,  Poppies 
in  great  variety,  Potentilla  Wm.  RoUinson,  a  bril- 
liant orange-scarlet ;  Arnebia  echioides.  Clematis 
recta.  Irises,  and  other  things  were  also  shown 
(silver-gilt  medal).  A  large  show  was  made  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  who  had  the  rich  blue 
Campanula  dahurica  'glomerata  and  a  fine  selec- 
tion of  Aquilegias.  We  have  nothing  so  fine  in  the 
boldly  coloured  kinds  as  glandulosa,  but  Cali- 
fornian  Scarlet  was  very  bright,  a  showy  and  useful 
flower.  Delphiniums  and  Irises  were  also  ex- 
hibited, and  a  distinct  form  of  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
but  we  prefer  the  type.  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited 
several  baskets  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  as 
Kalmia  latifolia  and  its  variety  major  splendens,  a 
much  larger  form  than  the  ordinary  kind  ;  the  rare 
Olearia  macrodonta,  a  beautiful  silvery -leaved 
shrub ;  Robinia  hispida,  Bomaria  multiflora,  the 
lovely  Andromeda  speciosa  cassina^folia,  the  shoots 
hung  with  bell-like  flowers  of  pearly  white;  Styrax 
japonica,  and  the  little  deep  crimson-flowered 
Erica  cinerea  coccinea  minor  (silver-gilt  medal). 
^  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  showed  a 
rich  selection  of  hardy  flowers,  comprising  a  va- 
riety of  Pa;onies,  Ixias,  Irises,  including  the  dusky- 
coloured  Thunderbolt,  Iceland  Poppies,  and  other 
flowers  now  in  full  beauty  (silver  medal).  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons  exhibited  an  excellent  variety 
of  Pfeonies,  including  the  crimson  Pottsi,  Lutca 
plenissima,  L'Empereur,  a  brilliant  crimson,  and 
double  Begonias  (bronze  medal).  Mr.  E.  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead,  had  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers  of 
well-known  kinds.  Mr.  Laxton,  Bedford,  exhibited 
seedling  Pinks  from  Mrs.  Sinkins  ;  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  flowers  of  the  Shirley  Poppies,  but  we  think 
the  strain  is  not  so  pure  as  last  season,  the  colours 
not  being  so  decided  ;  Jlessrs.  Dubois  &  Co.,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  Spiraea  astilboides  floribunda,  but  no 
better  than  the  ordinary  type ;  and  Mr.  0.  T 
Hodges,  Lachine,  Chislehurst,  Calendula  pluvialis. 

Obchids.— A  basketful  of  Phaius  Humbloti  came 
from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co..  and  a  very  dark  form 
of  Cattleya  gigas  from  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Seven- 
oaks.  Mr.  S.  Courtauld  exhibited  new  Masdeval- 
lias,  one  named  Courtauldiana  having  a  rosy- 
coloured  flower.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed 
Thunia  Veitchi,  a  cross  between  T.  Bensonia;  and 
Marshalliana,  the  flower  very  pretty,  especially  in 
the  lip,  where  it  is  freely  veined  with  rose-lilac.  A 
plant  of  Catasetum  atratum  carrying  a  spike  of 
male  and  female  flowers  was  shown  by  Mr.  M. 
Cooke  ;  the  flowers  are  deep  greenish-brown,  spotted 
freely  with  chocolate,  a  curious  species.  A  plant 
of  Aerides  Lobbi,  with  other  well-known  Orchids, 
came  from  Mr.  Crispin,  Bristol. 

Other  exhibits  were  several  interesting  flowers 
from  Mr.  Lynch,  The  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens. 
He  sent  Melia  Azedarach  and  a  variety  of  Pent- 
stemons,  comprising  P.  confertus  c:eruIeo-pur- 
pureus,  blue  ;  the  beautiful  lavender-coloured  P. 
grandiflorus,  P.  digitalis,  diflusus,  pubescens,  ovatus, 
secundifiorus,  and  Macleania  insignis,  which  has  a 
dense  head  of  tubular  scarlet  flowers.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  showed  the  sweet- 
scented  yellow  Begonia,  a  fine  colour  with  a  faint 
scent  ;  and  both  Messrs.  Pearson  and  C.  Turner 
sent  Pelargoniums,  the  latter  of  the  show  section. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  had  Hedera  lucida  and 
the  variegated  form,  and  the  Barnet  variety  of 
Stephanotis  floribunda. 

Roses. — Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  sent 
several  new  kinds.  Spenser  (H.  P.)  is  a  large  rose- 
coloured  flower  of  promise,  and  Media,  a  pretty 
Tea  in  the  way  of  Mme.  Hoste,  the  flowers  yellow,  a 
distinct  kind ;  White  Lady,  creamy  white,  with  a 
distinct  salmon  tint  in  the  centre,  has  the  form 
of  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  and  is  a  promising  Tea  variety 
The  same  firm  showed  a  boxful  of  the  deep-coloured 
Duchess  of  Albany,  the  sport  from  La  France,  and 
a  hybrid  Tea  called  Pink  Rover,  besides  other 
kinds.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
promising  Tea  variety,  called  Kaiserin  Friedrich. 
Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  showed  three  boxes  of  Souve- 
nir deS.  A.  Prince,  the  flowers  in  beautiful  character, 
and  W.  A.  Richardson.  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  of 
Maidstone,  had  a  selection  of  decorative  garden 
Roses,  including  such  kinds  as  the  old  Hebe's  Lip, 
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Austrian  Copper  Brier,  and  Polyantha  types,  besides 
Damask  Eoses— a  charming  lot.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling 
and  Son,  of  Bath,  also  had  a  collection  of  Roses. 

Fruit. — A  selection  of  early  Strawberries  came 
from  IVIessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  amongst  them  Crescent 
Seedling,  whicli  was  given  an  award  of  merit.  A 
fine  boxful  of  fruits  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens, 
Acton,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Grasp,  Canford  Gardens, 
Wimborne,  sent  splendid  fruits,  very  rich  in  colour, 
of  Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarine.  Mr.  Wythes, 
iSyon  House  Gardens,  had  a  promising  seedling 
Melon,  and  the  Countess  variety  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Douglas.  Other  Melons  were  shown.  Excellent 
pods  of  Duke  of  Albany  Pea,  the  seed  sown  inside 
a  cool  house  on  January  13,  and  fit  to  pick  on 
May  11,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Palmer,  Thames  Ditton 
House  Gardens.  Mr.  H.  Field,  Brunswick  Gardens, 
Leamington,  sent  a  new  Tomato;  and  Mr.  Osman, 
Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  enormous 
sticks  of  Stott's  Monarch  Rhubarb. 

Exhibition  op  Tea  Roses. 
The  special  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  ex- 
hibition  of   Tea   Roses   in   competition   for  prizes 
offered  by  the  National  Rose  Society  and  members 
of  the  same  body.     The  competition  for  the  prizes 
oflfered  was  not  only  good,  but  the  flowers  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  unusually  fine  and    in  true 
character.      The  great   class  was  for   twenty-four 
blooms,  not   less  than  twelve  varieties,  and  here 
Mr.   F.   W.    Flight,    Tangford,    Hants,    was    first, 
showing  the  lovely  Mme.  de  Watteville,  a  variable 
Rose,   but   on    the    present    occasion    exquisitely 
coloured  throughout.      It  promises  to  be   a   good 
year  for  this  delicately  beautiful  variety,  but  its 
capricious  beliaviour  in  many  places  is  against  it. 
That  recent  Rose,  The  Bride,  was  also  shown  well, 
and  there  were  many  good  blooms  in  the  several 
classes ;    also    Catherine    Mermet,    Rubens,    and 
Madame  Hoste.      The    second   prize  went   to  Mr. 
A,   H.   Gray,    Bath.      In   the   third    prize   box    of 
Mr.   R.    L.    Knight,    Sittingbourne,    occurred    the 
finest  bloom  in  the  show  of  Tea  varieties,  a  grand 
specimen  of  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  to  which  was 
therefore  given  the  silver  medal  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.     In  the  next  class  for  twelve  flowers, 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich, 
was  first,  and  amongst  the  flowers  were  beautiful 
blooms   of   Mme.   de   Watteville,   perfect   in    that 
delicate   rose     colour    characteristic   of    this  va- 
riety ;    Amazon,  a  veiy  rich  yellow  flower ;    The 
Bride,    Jean    Ducher,    and    Prince    of    Wales,    a 
lovely    flower,    were    also    sliown   well   by  several 
exhibitors.      The    second    award    was    in    favour 
of    Mr.    0,    G.     Orpen,    Colchester,   who   had   the 
lovely  Rubens  in  full  freshness  and  beauty.    There 
was  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  next  class  for  six 
flowers,  but  Mr.  E.  llawley,  who  was   first,  showed 
good  flowers.     In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  one  va- 
riety, there  were  several  exhibitors.  We  think  such 
classes  as  this  are  the  most  interesting.     One  can 
see  the  full  beauty  of  the   flowers,  which  are  not 
lost  by  contrast  with  other  kinds,  as  in  the  class  for 
■several  varieties.  The  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  exhibited 
six  excellent   flowers   of   Marfchal   Niel,   but  we 
should  have  rather  given  the  award  to  the  lovely 
blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  strong  in  colour, 
perfectly  fresh  and  finished,  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray. 
A  boxful  of  this  Rose  makes  a  delightful  exhibit. 

The  following  arc  the  additional  prizes,  each 
offered  by  a  member  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
and  this  helped  to  make  the  show  of  some  extent. 
The  class  for  six  varieties  was  only  open  to  ama- 
teurs, and  again  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  was  successful,  hav- 
ing a  beautiful  bloom  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  a 
flower  that  seems  to  develop  its  full  cliaracter  on  his 
soil.  The  .second  prize  went  to  the  Rev.  F.  Page 
Roberts,  Scole  Rectory,  Norfolk.  The  next  class, 
reserved  only  for  nurserymen,  was  for  twenty-four 
varieties.  Here  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  was 
first  with  fine  flowers  of  such  kinds  as  Mme.  Hoste, 
Rubens,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  The 
Bride.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  second.  In  the  third 
prize  box  of  Mr.  F.  Cant  there  was  a  bloom  of  the 
variety  Moire,  a  distinct  and  beautiful  flower,  outer 
]iotals  fluslied  with  rose  towards  tlie  margin,  the 
centre  shaded  yellow  and  buff^a  charming  contrast 


of  delicate  colours.  The  same  exhibitor  showed 
Mme.  A.  Etienne,  a  charming  flower,  with  a  crimpled 
rosy  edge  to  the  petals,  this  colour  shading  off  to 
white  in  the  centre.  In  the  class  for  twelve  varie- 
ties there  was  a  sjilendid  collection  of  flowers. 
Messrs.  J.  Prior  and  8on,  Colchester,  were  first, 
showing  the  richly  coloured  Mme.  Cusin,  Anna 
Olivier,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  Catlie- 
rine  Mermet ;  Mr.  Prince  was  second,  and  the 
flowers  of  Prince  of  'Wales,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
and  La  Princesse  Vera  were  delightful.  The 
last  of  those  mentioned  has  rose  outer  petals, 
shading  to  white,  a  delicate  and  beautiful  flower. 
The  third  prize  box  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  contained 
a  bloom  of  Cleopatra,  one  of  Mr.  H.  Bennett's 
pedigi-ee  Boses,  and  a  noble  flower.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  robustness  in  both  leaf  and 
flower,  which  is  of  a  lovely  shade  of  rose,  gradually 
giving  way  to  white,  but  brightened  by  a  charming 
salmon  tint  in  the  massive  centre.  It  has  a  sweet 
Tea  fragrance,  and  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
note.  The  only  open  classes  were  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Moss  Roses,  in  which  the  first  was  Mr. 
Prince,  and  for  a  wicker  ba.sket  of  Tea  Roses  the 
best  came  from  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  although  Miss 
Agnes  Bloxam  had  a  good  arrangement,  but  too 
lumpy  and  stiff. 

A  special  prize  was  offered  by  Mr.  C.  Grahame 
for  twelve  cut  blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
and  these  were  the  only  Hybrid  Perpetual  kinds 
shown.  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Waterlow, 
Reigate,  had  the  finest,  while  a  silver  medal  was 
given  to  the  bloom  of  the  Eail  of  Dufferin  variety 
from  Mr.  E.  West,  Reigate. 

We  believe  this  is  the  first  distinct  exhibition  of 
Tea  Boses  that  has  been  held,  and  such  exhibitions 
will  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  a  lovely  class  of 
flowers  described  as  being  diflScult  to  grow  and 
so  forth,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  never  until 
now  received  the  same  attention  given  to  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  varieties  that  have  overshadowed 
them. 

Rose  exhibits  not  in  competition  are  noted  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


such  things  as  Anemone  japonica,  for  instance.  All 
such  ought  to  have  a  position  by  themselves.  He 
suggested  trying  experiments  with  new  plants,  such 
as  the  best  method  of  propagation  anddiffierent  ways 
of  culture.  It  was  not  necessary  to  imitate  the 
natural  conditions  of  plants  too  closely.  Tliose 
anxious  to  obtain  many  plants  of  particular  species 
should  raise  them  from  seeds,  as  seedlings  produce 
much  more  vigorous  plants.  It  was  said  to  be  best 
to  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  were  ripe,  and 
they  germinated  most  readily  when  sown  under 
glass,  but  artificial  heat  was  not  recommended.  It 
was  undesirable  to  disturb  the  soil  near  rare  plants, 
as  self-sown  seeds  would  vegetate  when  plants 
could  not  be  obtained  by  saving  the  seeds  and  sow- 
ing them.  It  was  well  to  utilise  the  out-of-the- 
way  corners  of  the  garden,  an  irregular  heap  of 
stones  covered  with  leaf-mould  being  excellent  for 
growing  the  hardy  Cyclamens.  Mr.  Dod  had  found 
sittings  from  stone  quarries  excellent  to  mix  with 
the  clay  soil  of  his  garden. 


Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  on  Heebaceous  Plants. 
The   lecture   by  Mr.  Dod  on   hardy  herbaceous 
plants  for  the  flower  garden  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
Tuesday,  was  brimful  of  practical  information.    He 
stated  that  the  flower  borders  should  be  furnished 
more  or  less  with  plants  in  flower  for  ten  months 
in  the  year,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Snowdrop 
to  the  last  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.     To  keep  up 
the  interest  in  the   garden,  he  suggested  frequent 
additions  of  new  plants.     The  preparation  of  the 
soil  was  of  primary  importance,  drainage  being  the 
first  step,  if  necessary  ;  to  prove  this,   fill  a  hole 
about  2  feet  deep  or  so  with  water,  and  if  it  did 
not   drain  away  in  two   or  three  hours,  drainage 
would  be  necessary.     Another  test  to  prove  if  the 
soil  is  suitable  would  be  to  plant  Christmas  Roses. 
If  they  did  well  and  retained   their  leaves,  most 
other  plants  would  succeed.    Flower  borders  set 
apart   for    herbaceous    plants    should    never    be 
dug,  except    say   once  in    five    years,    when    the 
whole    collection    sliould    be    taken    up    and    re- 
arranged.    And    in    selecting    positions    for    cer- 
tain plants  place  them  where  they  will  grotv  best 
rather  than  where  they  will  look  best,  for  they  will 
look   best   where   they   make    the    most   vigorous 
growth.      Some   persons   planted    such    things   as 
Wood  Anemones  to  cover  the  bare  surface  of  her- 
baceous borders,  but  this  is  not  desirable,  as  they 
exhaust  the   soil   very  much.      Mixed  borders,  he 
said,  ought  to  be   from  7  feet  to  X  feet  wide  and 
accessible  from  each  side.      An   east  aspect  was 
said  to  be  the  best  position  for  the  general  run  of 
such  plants  and  west  the  worst.     It  is  of  much  im- 
portance that  they  be  sheltered  from  wind.  The  best 
time  for  transplanting  is  the  early  autumn,  but  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  October,  for  if  it  could  not 
be  done  by  the  end  of  the   month  it  would   be 
better    to    leave    tlie    operation    until   the   plants 
started  into  growtli   in  the  spring.     After  a  time 
the  plants  wear  themselves  out,  and  do  this  sooner 
in  heavy  than  in  a  light  soil.     He  would  also  avoid 
all  plants  of  a,  running  habit  for  mixed  borders. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
Feast  of  Flowers. 
The  experiment  of  holding  a  floral  fete  last  year 
was  such  a  signal  success,  that  it  was  repeated 
on  Thursday  afternoon  last ;  and  in  spite  of  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain,  that  lasted  until  just 
before  the  parade,  tliere  was  again  a  large  attend- 
ance, better  distributed  this  season,  to  prevent  the 
unseemly  crushing  of  last  year.  There  were 
dressed  carriages,  pony  carts,  and  chaises,  as 
before,  with  the  addition  of  a  flower-laden  camel 
and  two  Bralimin  bulls  from  the  neighbouring 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  sun  shone  out  brightly 
during  the  procession  of  vehicles,  and  the  fete  was 
saved  from  being  completely  spoilt.  Without  sun- 
shine such  an  affair  as  this  is  a  failure.  The  Royal 
prize  of  twenty  guineas  offered  for  the  best  dressed 
exhibit  was  won  liy  Mrs.  Peters,  whose  "  Victoria" 
was  a  mass  of  cream-coloured  and  yellow  Roses  re- 
lieved by  crimson  flowers.  It  was  gaudy,  but  too 
heavy.  This  was  the  fault  of  most  of  the  carriages. 
The  flowers  were  lumped  together,  in  a  few  in- 
stances without  a  single  effort  to  make  a  graceful 
or  tasteful  effect.  One  carriage  was  decked  with 
wliite  Pelargoniums  and  pink  Sweet  Peas,  a  very 
tasteful  arrangement,  and  a  pretty  little  thing  was 
a  goat-chaise  smothered  with  Sweet  Sultan 
against  dark  leaves  and  spikes  of  Liliura  longi- 
florum.  A  pony  chaise  one  sheet  of  white  Mar- 
guerites, scarlet  Pelargoniums,  and  blue  Cornflower 
was  striking,  but  too  strong  in  tone  and  lumpy.  A 
dog-cart  wreathed  with  Corn  and  white  Sweet  Peas 
was  novel.  The  exhibits  certainly  showed  far 
more  taste  than  last  season,  and  we  s.aw  no 
wretched  maypole  sticks  to  disfigure  the  gardens. 

In  the  large  tent  there  was  a  show  of  ilowcrs 
and  baskets  of  Roses,  some  pretty  where  sir.ilar 
shades  were  used,  others  unusually  crude.  Roses 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Cant,  who  had  a  large 
group  of  cut  Roses  of  many  kinds,  especially  beau- 
tiful being  the  variety  Viscountess  Folkestone  (gold 
medal).  A  very  tastefully  arranged  collection,  con- 
taining charming  Tea  Roses,  came  from  Mr. 
Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  which  was  awarded  a 
silver-gilt  medal,  but  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  groups.  Both  were  of  almost 
equal  merit.  Both  Mr.  James,  of  Norwood, 
and  Mr.  Butler,  gardener  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  Re- 
gent's Park,  received  silver  medals  for  foliage 
plants,  and  a  bright  relief  was  a  collection  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  Mould,  Pewsey, 
Wilts  (silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  Turner  showed  Pelar- 
goniums, and  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
a  rich  group  of  Begonias  (silver  medals). 

Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Maida  Vale,  had  Cala- 
diums  and  Gloxinias,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was 
given ;  and  hardy  flowers  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport  (gold  medal), 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden  (silver  medal), 
and  Messrs. Cheat  and  Son, Crawley  (bronze  medal). 
One  of  the  finest  groups  of  Ferns  we  have  seen 
came  from  Mr.  May,  of  Edmonton,  and  well  de- 
served tlie  silver  medal  awarded. 
There  were  a  few  paltry  exhibits.     One  was  a 
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kind  of  laid-out  garden,  done  witli  variegated 
leaves,  a  petty  thing  that  might  plea-se  a  little 
cliild  ;  but  otherwise  there  was  more  taste  in  the 
various  classes  than  last  season. 


National  Bose  Society The  annual  dinner 

of  this  society  was  helil  on  Tuesd.ay  evening  last,  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  the 
itev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  presiding.  There  were  also 
present  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  and  many 
members  of  the  society.  The  occasion  was  of  more 
than  usual  importance,  as  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  present  the  hon.  secretary,  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  in 
recognition  of  the  interest  that  he  has  taken  in  the 
society.  The  usual  toasts  having  been  proposed, 
the  chairman  said, 

I  have  now  the  honour  of  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  "Continued  Success  and  Prosperity  to 
the  National  Rose  Society."  I  have  had  many  happy 
hours  in  connection  with  the  society.  I  number 
amongst  its  members  some  of  my  dearest  friends,  and 
I  have  for  many  years,  as  you  have,  done  my  be.st  to 
encourage  the  gi-owth  and  exliibition  of  the  Rose.  You 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  prosperity  of  the  society  is 
largely  due  to  the  energy  and  steady  perseverance  of 
its  founder,  who  has  gone  on  in  his  earnest  way  with- 
out being  frightened  by  difficulties,  and  to  him  is 
owing  in  a  great  measure  the  present  condition  of 
the  society.  Then  turning  to  Mr.  D'Ombrain  he  said. 
You  and  I,  my  dear  brother,  have  had  much 
happy  intercourse  together  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
and  I  tldnk  I  have  not  had  nor  shall  have  a  happier  one 
than  this  evening.  .Some  of  your  rosariau  friends  had 
heard  that  you  had  met  with  a  loss  in  having  your 
watch  stolen.  Well,  we  thought  it  well  that  you 
should  have  a  little  time  to  meditate  ou  your— well, 
shall  I  say  waut  ot  caution;  but  as  you  have  been 
sufficiently  punished  for  it  we  desire  to  repair  your  loss, 
and  I  have  therefore  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you,  on 
behalf  of  the  rosarians  of  England,  with  this  gold 
watch  and  chain,  and  hope  that  you  may  long  Uve  to 
use  them. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  in  replying  thanked 
his  brother  rosarians  for  the  undeserved  and  unex- 
pected mark  of  kindness,  and  said  he  would  have 
done  very  indifferently  but  for  the  careful  work  of 
the  co-secretary,  Mr.  Mawley.  The  health  of  Mr. 
Mawley  was  then  proposed  by  the  chairman,  and 
other  toasts  having  been  responded  to,  the  meeting 
was  brought  to  a  clo.se.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  the  society  has  held. 

Eichmond  Show.— This  was  the  finest  held  for 
many  years.  A  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


The    new    Strawsonizer    machine.— Some 

interesting  experiments  were  tried  with  this  won- 
derful machine  last  Friday  before  a  large  company 
of  farmers,  hop  and  fruit  growers,  gardeners,  &c., 
on  one  of  Earl  Beauchamp's  farms  near  Malvern. 
Mr.  Strawson,  the  jjatentee,  was  present  and  person- 
ally conducted  the  experiments.  He  showed  that 
the  machine  may  be  easily  regulated  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  and  worked  with  a  minimum  of 
labour.  The  original  idea  was  that  the  machine 
should  be  an  insecticide  di.stribntor,  but,  as  well  as 
being  nearly  perfection  in  that,  it  was  found  applic- 
able for  the  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
lime,  salt,  nitrates,  and  artificial  manures,  each  and 
all  of  which  were  practically  and  satisfactorily 
operated  upon,  scattering  some  of  the  ingredients 
evenly  broadcast  on  the  ground,  while  others  were 
forced  up  in  dust  or  spray  into  the  Hops  or  trees. 
The  hopper  used  for  the  dry  ingredients  was  then 
changed  for  the  one  used  for  liquids  and  charged 
with  insecticide,  which  the  machine  scattered  over 
the  land  in  a  nearly  invisible  spray  and  afterwards 
in  a  dense  shower,  according  to  the  adjustment.  It 
was  next  tried  to  reach  the  branches  of  fruit  trees, 
but  this  was  the  least  satisfactory,  as  Mr.  Strawson 
acknowledged  greater  power  was  required  to  reach 
the  height  of  the  tall  Hop  poles  also.  He  also 
accepted  the  j^ractical  suggestions  offered,  which 
he  was  sanguine  could  be  overcome,  and  he  further 
promised  to  execute  them  in  due  course.  The  de- 
monstration was  a  great  success,  and  proved  the 
utility  of  the  machine  as  a  valuable  invention.  The 
distribution  is  effected  by  the  force  of  wind,  derived 


from  a  fan,  and  conducted  through  pipes  into  con- 
tact with  the  ingredients  in  their  escape  from  the 
machine,  the  whole  being  worked  by  one  horse.  The 
fan  and  all  other  working  parts  derive  their  motive 
power  from  the  movements  of  the  machine,  similar 
to  an  ordinary  seed  drill.  From  1  gallon  to  1(10 
gallons  can  be  distributed  upon  an  area  of  1  acre 
in  the  form  of  an  even  fine  spray. — W.  Crump, 
Madresjield  Court. 


Obituary. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  B.  S.  WILLIAMS. 

TllBannouncementof  the  death  of  Mr.  B.S.Williams, 
of  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  I'pper  Hol- 
loway,  will  be  received  with  profound  regret  by 
horticulturists  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
we  might  say  the  world.  Few  men  in  his  position 
gained  so  many  friends,  the  outcome  of  his  genial 
disposition  and  high  character.  Mr.  Williams  was 
at  one  time  associated  with  all  things  of  horticul- 
tural interest,  but  for  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  seen  very  little,  and  then  only  occasionally  in 
his  own  nursery  at  HoUoway.  This  was  the  result 
of  a  malignant  internal  disease,  which  slowly  killed 
hira,  though  at  times  there  seemed  hopes  of  recovery. 
Tho.-^e  who  saw  him  even  a  year  ago  would  have 
seen  the  great  havoc  disease  had  made  on  a  once 
robust  frame.  This  was  aggravated  by  the  death  a 
few  months  ago  of  his  wife,  an  event  which  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  a  weakened  constitution.  The  career 
of  Mr.  WiUiams  was  one  of  steady  progress,  applica- 
tion, and  perseverance,  and  the  result  is  the  large 
business  now  carried  on  at  HoUoway.  He  came  of 
a  gardening  family,  being  the  fourth  son  of  Mr. 
James  Williams,  of  Hoddesdon,  near  Broxbourne, 
in  Hertfordshire.  Here  this  old  g.ardener  still 
lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  though  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  has  thus  outlived  his 
son,  who  was  born  on  March  2, 1824.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  Mr.  Williams  commenced  his  gardening 
career  with  his  father,  who  had  charge  of  the  gar- 
den of  Mr.  John  Warner,  famous  in  his  day  as  an 
orchidist,  and  one  who  has  left  behind  him  many 
mementoes  of  his  ardent  love  for  the  flower.  After 
three  years  here  he  went  to  another  garden,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  twenty.  About  this  time 
the  florist's  instinct  showed  itself  in  his  affection 
for  the  Pansy,  and  the  result  of  his  ardent  love  for 
flowers,  we  all  know,  has  made  his  name  famous 
wherever  horticulture  has  a  foothold.  He  then 
went  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Adam  Paul  and  Son, 
at  Cheshunt,  gaining  stUI  further  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  this  he  left  to  return  to  his  father 
at  Hoddesdon,  where  he  became  foreman  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  department.  Having 
served  under  his  father  for  some  time  he 
became  Orchid  grower  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Warner,  and 
then  the  name  of  B.  S.  Williams  came  to  the  front. 
It  is  with  the  Orchid  that  he  will  always  be  identi- 
fied, and  his  enthusiastic  love  for  it  and  success  in 
its  cultivation  won  hira  even  at  that  time  enviable 
renown.  He  grew  the  plant  so  well,  that  his  name 
was  often  at  the  head  of  prize-winners  amongst  the 
many  competitors  at  the  Chiswick  and  Regent's 
Park  shows,  then  in  their  fullest  vigour.  In  those 
times,  to  win  a  first  prize  was  a  true  indication  of 
real  cultural  ability,  by  reason  of  the  sharp  contest 
for  the  awards.  An  era  in  his  life  commenced  in 
185(>,  when  Mr.  Williams  started  business  for  him- 
self in  the  Seven  Sisters  Road,  HoUoway,  having 
.\Ir.  Robert  Parker,  once  the  head  of  the  famous 
hardy  plant  nursery  at  Tooting,  as  his  partner. 
This  partnership  did  not,  however,  last  longer  than 
about  five  years,  as  then  Mr.  Williams  left  for 
HoUoway,  and  began  the  business  at  the  foot  of 
Highgate  Hill,  then  an  almost  country  spot,  and 
not,  as  now,  hedged  in  with  buildings.  All  know 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  at  HoUoway,  due  to 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  plants  generally, 
of  which  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor.  He  was 
before  the  public  as  an  exhibitor  for  about  forty 
years,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad, 
usu.ally  with  conspicuous  success.  He  was  a  con- 
stant exhibitor  at  the  great  Manchester  Whitsun- 
tide gatherings,  and  helped  forward   many  good 


charities,  as  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution, 
and  was  present  in  March,  1887,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  a  charity  he 
has  seen  strongly  established.  It  will  show  the  in- 
fluence he  had  when  it  is  mentioned  that  in  ISliO 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1866,  and  for  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

This  is  not  'all.  He  has  done  something  more 
than  build  up  a  large  business,  as  the  many  horti- 
cultural works  he  has  left  behind  testify.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams began  his  literary  work  in  1851,  contributing 
articles  on  "  Orchids  for  the  Million  "  to  the  Gar- 
deners' OironicU,  and  the  outcome  of  this  was  the 
"  Orchid  Manual,"  which,  though  commenced  in  a 
modest  form,  is  now  a  bulky  volume,  in  every  good 
horticultural  library.  It  is  the  standard  book  of 
its  kind,  and  will  ever  keep  Mr.  Williams  in  me- 
mory. Six  editions,  the  last  in  1885,  have  been 
published,  and  his  works  have,  except  the  first 
edition  of  "  The  Manual,"  been  published  by  him- 
self. Three  editions  have  been  published  of  the 
"  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,"  and  then 
we  have  his  "  Select  Ferns  and  Lycc  pods,"  another 
good  book  of  its  kind.  In  1881  he  commenced  the 
"  Orchid  Album,"  and  frequently  contributed  cul- 
tural notes  to  the  "  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants  "  of 
Mr.  R.  Warner. 

A  useful,  honourable,  and  successful  life  has 
thus  closed,  and  we  lose  one  whose  sympathies  in 
horticultural  charities  and  natural  kindly  heart 
had  made  hundreds  of  warm  personal  friends. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery next  Monday,  the  30th  inst.,  at  12.30. 


Death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter.— This  well- 
known  gardener  died  on  the  IHth  inst.,  at  the  age 
of  75,  in  the  town  with  which  he  has  been  for  many 
years  connected.  His  association  with  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Gardens  was  of  long  standing,  and  he  did 
much  by  his  knowledge  of  plants  to  raise  their 
position.  He  relinquished  this  charge  through  fail- 
ing health  about  1887,  and  received  for  his  service 
a  well  deserved  pension,  but  he  continued  to  act  as 
superintendent  of  the  university  parks  until  six 
months  ago.  He  was  early  in  his  career  associa,ted 
with  Mr.  J.  C.  Loudon,  to  whom  he  gave  much  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  series  of  works  by 
that  celebrated  author.  Mr.  Baxter's  son,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Baxter,  is  now  curator. 

Death  of  Mr.  J.  Treherne. — We  have  just 
learnt  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Treherne,  who  was  well 
known  as  the  director  of  the  landscape  gardening 
department  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery,  a 
post  he  filled  for  over  thirty  years.  He  had  been  an 
invalid  for  the  past  three  years,  and  died  on  Sun- 
day last,  at  the  age  of  72. 


Melon  leaves  unhealthy  (An  Enthusiastic 
Amateur). — Your  Melon  leaves  are  covered  with  thrips 
and  red  spider. 

Names  of  pla.nta.— Robert  Twiss. — Impossible 

to   name   from   such   a   scrap. IFe.sfiwrrf    Ho. — 1, 

Kurybia  Gumii ;  2.  Kpiiedra  monostachya;  3,  Gre\iUea 
rosniariiufolia  :  4,  Viburnum  plicatum. J,  S.,  Verhij. 

—  1,  send  better  specimens  and  fertile  ;  2,  Feea  spi- 
cata ;  3,  better  specimen  ;  4,  Nephrodium  veuustum; 
5,  Diplazium  grandifolium ;  G,  Myriopteris  frigida  ;  7, 
apparently  Goniophlebium  meniscifolium  ;  8,  a  Tricho- 

manes  ;  probably  Lusclinathiauum  ;  specimen  bad. 

T.  W.  D. — 1,  Oncidium  fiexuosum  ;  2,  O.  crispum  ;  3, 
0.  Gardneri ;  4,  Cypripedium  superciliare  ;  5,  Vanda 

tricolor. W.  B.  G.  —  1,  Aralia  Guilfoylei;  2,  Berto- 

loni.a  superbissima  ;    3,  Marauta   Maknyan.a ;    4,    Sone- 

rila  Hendersoni ;    5,  Pandaiius  Vcitclii. Jwnijfrau. 

— 1,  Lomaria  Patersoni  ;  2,  .\spleiiium  flabellifoHura  ; 
3,  Nephrolepis  pectinata  :  4,  Polystichum  capense  ;  5, 
Microlepia  strigosa  ;  6,  Pteris  straminea. Pitcher. 

—  1,  Nepenthes  Mastersiana;  2,  N.  Raffiesiana  ;  3,  N. 

.Sedeni. U.    T. — 1,    Hoya    beUa  ;    2,    Eranthemum 

sanguinolentum  ;    3,  Anthurium  Rothsehildianum  ;    4, 

Phlebodiura  sporodocarpum. Saunders.  —  Cannot 

name  florist  forms  of  Azaleas. .4.  M, — 1,  Borouia 

serrulata ;  2,  Blaudfordia  aurea  ;  3,  Lescheuaultia  for- 

mosa.- Clivia. — The  flowers  sent  are  tine  varieties 

of  Clivia  miniata. B.  L. — The  Rose  is  Hebe's  Lip  ; 

the  other  Diauthus  plumarius. 0.  R.   T. — Iris  si- 

birica. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


PLANTING  FOREST  TREES. 
Though,  as  a  rule,  the  principal  aim  of  every 
planter  on  a  large  scale  is  profit,  yet  by  a  judicious 
selection  and  distribution  of  his  trees  he  may  at 
the  same  time  afford  the  necessary  shelter  to  the 
homestead,  the  pasture  and  stock,  as  well  as  to 
his  crops.  The  ultimate  benefits  of  such  plant- 
ing are  nowhere  more  visible  than  in  the  woods 
themselves,  where  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  trees 
in  tlie  interior  often  presents  a  strilcing  contrast  to 
that  of  the  stunted  and  weather-beaten  specimens 
upon  the  windward  margins  of  the  plantations.  Many 
attempts  to  clothe  with  wood  the  summits  and 
sides  of  hills  have  failed,  from  the  planting  having 
been  confined  to  the  most  exposed  parts.  The 
proprietor  has  not  unfrequently  been  guided  more 
by  his  map  and  his  rule  and  compasses  than  by 
consideration  of  the  important  conditions  of  soil 
and  situation.  By  allowing  the  planter  to  obtain  a 
footing  upon  the  more  fertile  soil  below,  he  would, 
by  degrees,  have  been  able  to  push  upwards  until 
he  had  reached  the  limits  of  profitable  cultivation, 
and  this  in  situations  where  the  planting  of  the 
higher  grounds  first  would  have  failed,  for  in  most 
cases  where  a  few  inches  of  soil  can  be  found  a 
combination  of  planting  and  layering  will  enable 
him  to  grow  remunerative  coppicing,  even  where 
standards  of  large  size  cannot  be  reared.  Almost 
every  selected  site  of  any  considerable  extent  will 
present  great  varieties  of  soil  and  surface,  and  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  planter  to  distribute  his 
species  so  that  each  may  occupy  the  spot  best  adapted 
to  its  habits  and  requirements.  In  order,  too,  that 
they  may  present  no  harsh  outlines,  the  various 
kinds  of  trees  in  the  same  plantation  should  so 
gradually  approach  and  intermix  with  each  other 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  each  species  was  gaining 
ground  and  taking  possession  of  the  soil.  As  a 
barrier  against  the  prevalent  winds,  the  Mountain 
Ash,  Wych  Elm,  Sycamore,  Beech,  and  Hornbeam 
may  be  planted  ;  and  to  ensure  a  compact  and 
dense  front,  a  belt  of  Norway  Spruce,  which  may 
afterwards  be  kept  headed  down  to  any  required 


height,  should  be  formed.  In  rearing  plantations 
upon  very  exposed  sites,  an  admixture  of  scrub  or 
underwood  with  the  standard  trees  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  This  checks  evaporation, 
and  at  the  same  time  fixes  the  fallen  leaves,  so 
that  they  decay  in  situ  instead  of  drifting.  Upon 
the  higher  ground  and  upon  chalk  ridges  the  Larch 
and  Scotch  Pine  may  be  mixed  with  Birch  and 
Beech.  The  Alder,  also,  though  best  adapted  to 
moist  and  even  wet  situations,  grows  freely  at  a 
great  height.  The  serrated  outlines  of  spiral- 
topped  trees,  such  as  the  Larch,  are  so  harsh  when 
they  meet  the  horizon,  that  these  trees  require  to  be 
planted  in  large  masses.  In  mountain  districts 
they  harmonise  with  the  peaks.  The  lower  rocky 
slopes  and  the  sides  of  dells  are  generally  suitable 
for  the  Ash,  the  Silver  and  the  Spruce  Firs,  and 
various  kinds  of  Pine ;  thin  and  sandy  soils  suit  the 
Stone  Pine,  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  the  Spanish 
Chestnut.  Where  rabbits  abound,  plant  the  Cor- 
sican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio),  as  they  will  seldom 
touch  this  while  other  food  can  be  found.  The 
plains  and  valleys  with  a  moderately  dry  soil  will 
be  found  well  adapted  to  the  Elm,  Lime,  Plane, 
and  Horse  Cliestnut,  while  most  situations  suit 
the  common  Britisli  Oak,  the  Spruce,  Willow, 
Poplar,  and  /Uder.  To  obtain  the  maximum  of 
profit  from  his  woods,  the  planter  must  exercise 
great  judgment  in  selecting  his  trees  and  in  pre- 
paring the  land.  A.  B. 


Raising  covert  shrubs.— Writing  on  this 
subject  in  The  Gabden,  June  7  (p.  543),  "  Y."  tells 
us  that  "  if  anyone  wants  in  these  d.ays  to  set  up  a 
HoUy  or  a  Yew  hedge  quickly,  it  costs  him  about 
one  guinea  a  yard  to  start  with,  &c."  In  giving 
this  estimate,  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Holly  and  Yew  are  both  slow  growers,  and  require 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  form  good 
bushy  plants  during  their  nursery  treatment. 
Extra  strong  and  well-furnished  plants,  however, 
of  both  kinds  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high  can  be 
bought  at  prices  ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  r.d. 
each,  and  as  each  plant  would  occupy  a  space  of 
about  1  yard,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the 
hedge  could  cost  aguineaayard.  Of  course,  trench- 
ing the  ground,  preparing  the  bed  for  the  hedge, 


and  setting  the  plants,  as  well  as  their  carriage, 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  even  then  the 
hedge  could  never  cost  a  guinea  a  yard.  "  Y.'s  " 
suggestions  with  regard  to  raising  hardy  covert 
plants  on  the  estate  are  sound  and  practical,  and  I 
daresay  where  there  is  a  home  nursery  and  conve- 
nience,  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  that  way  with 
the  view  of  keeping  down  expense.  All  estates  of 
any  great  size,  however,  should  have  a  home  nur- 
sery where  young  plants  can  be  bought  and  planted 
for  a  time,  when  they  wiU  then  be  found  to  be 
very  handy  for  making  up  blanks  where  plants 
have  died  out.  If  this  were  acted  upon,  probably 
"  Y.'s  "  thousands  of  pounds  to  fini^^h  his  preserves 
would  dwindle  down  to  hundreds. — J.  W. 

The  Aiaerican  Larch.  (Larix  americana).— 
This  Conifer  was  introduced  to  this  country  early 
in  the  18th  century  ;  but  even  at  the  present  time 
it  is  but  rarely  found  in  any  plantation,  wood,  or 
forest  in  this  country.  It  is  a  slender  tree  with 
heavy  close-grained  wood,  horizontal  branches,  and 
with  more  slender  and  usually  shorter  leaves  than 
the  Larix  europasa.  Compared,  however,  with  the 
European  Larch,  the  American  species  is  inferior 
in  quality  of  timber,  and  is  a  less  beautiful  tree ; 
but  the  common  Larch  in  its  present  diseased  con- 
dition cannot  be  depended  upon  to  produce  good, 
sound,  and  perfectly  matured  timber,  and  can  only 
be  profitably  cultivated  with  a  view  to  quick  returns 
in  the  shape  of  hop  poles,  fencing  rails  or  palings, 
pit  props,  railway  sleepers,  temporary  buildings,  or 
other  ordinary  rural  purposes;  therefore,  until  we 
can  obtain  a  new  and  healthy  progeny  of  the  Euro- 
pean Larch,  I  would  recommend  the  American 
variety,  as  a  useful  and  profitable,  though  coarse- 
wooded  tree  for  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  is  equally  hardy,  as  rapid  in  growth  as 
the  common  kind,  and  quite  as  accommodating  as  to 
soil  and  situation,  and  would  produce  equally  quick 
returns  in  poles,  &c. ;  though,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
wood  is  soiuewhat  coarser.  Its  cones  and  foliage 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  Larch,  and 
its  branches  longer  and  less  regularly  disposed. 
There  are  several  forms  or  varieties  of  it,  all  of 
which  are  hardy  and  useful  enough  in  ornamental 
planting.  This  tree  is  also  called  in  America  the 
Black  Larch,  Tamarack,  and  Hackmatack.— J. 
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